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PREFACE 


'Gro  heed  to  .  .  .  teaching.'  Perhaps  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  given 
sufficient  heed  to  teaching  since  the  earliest  and  happiest  days.  In  our  own  day 
the  importance  of  teaching,  or,  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  expository  preaching,  has 
been  pressed  home  through  causes  that  are  various  yet  never  accidental ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  more  heed  will  be  given  by  the  Church  to  teaching 
than  has  ever  been  given  before. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Church  for  that  great  work, 
this  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  published.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the  Authorized 
and  Revised  English  Versions,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  original  tongues. 
Every  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the  information  it  contains  reasonably  full, 
reliable,  and  accessible. 

As  to  fulness.  In  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  one  expects  that  the  words 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  which  do  not  explain  themselves,  will  receive  some 
explanation.  The  present  Dictionary  more  nearly  meets  that  expectation  than  any 
Dictionary  that  has  hitherto  been  published  Articles  have  been  written  on  the 
names  of  all  Persons  and  Places,  on  the  Antiquities  and  Archaeology  of  the  Bible, 
on  its  Ethnology,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  on  Biblical  Theology  and  Ethic,  and 
even  on  the  obsolete  or  archaic  words  occurring  in  the  English  Versions.  The 
greater  number  of  the  articles  are  of  small  compass,  for  care  has  been  exercised  to 
exclude  vague  generalities  as  well  as  unaccepted  idiosyncrasies ;  but  there  are  many 
articles  which  deal  with  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and  extend  to  considerable 
length.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  article  in  the  first  volume  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  article  in  the  present  volume  on  Jesus  Christ 

As  to  reliability.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  appended  to  their  articles, 
except  where  the  article  is  very  brief  or  of  minor  importance ;  and  these  names  are 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  work  may  be  relied  on.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
those  authors  wore  chosen  for  each  particular  subject  who  had  made  a  special  study 
of  that  subject,  and  might  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  it.  Then,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  Editor  and  his  Assistant,  every  sheet  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  three  distinguished  scholars  whose  names  are  found  on  the  title-page. 
Those  scholars  are  not  responsible  for  errors  of  any  kind,  if  such  should  be  dis- 
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covered  in  the  Dictionary,  but  the  time  and  care  they  have  spent  upon  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  assurance  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reliable  and  authoritative. 

As  to  accessibility.    While  all  the  articles  have  been  written  expressly  for 


turn  to.  In  a  very  few  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  group  allied  subjects 
together.  But  even  then,  the  careful  system  of  black-lettering  and  cross-reference 
adopted  should  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  subject  wanted  without  delay.  And  so 
important  has  it  seemed  to  the  Editor  that  each  subject  should  be  found  under  its 
own  natural  title,  that  he  has  allowed  a  little  repetition  here  and  there  (though  not 
in  identical  terms)  rather  than  distress  the  reader  by  sending  him  from  one  article 
to  another  in  search  of  the  information  he  desires.  The  Proper  Names  will  be  found 
under  the  spelling  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version,  and  in  a  few  very  familiar 
instances  the  spelling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  also  given,  with  a  cross-reference 
to  the  other.  On  the  Proper  Names  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  very  difficult 
and  unsettled  questions  of  their  derivation,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article 
Names  (Proper),  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume.  The  Hebrew,  and  (where 
it  seemed  to  be  of  consequence  for  the  identification  of  the  name)  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  have  been  given  for  all  proper  and  many  common  names.  It  was  found 
impracticable  to  record  all  the  variety  of  spelling  discovered  in  different  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  it  was  considered  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  great  Edition 
now  in  preparation  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Concordance  of  Proper  Names  about  to  be 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Abbreviations,  considering  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  work,  will  be  seen  to  be  few  and  easily  mastered  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  a  simple  and  uniform  scheme  of  transliterating  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  will 
be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  recording  his  thanks  to  many  friends  and  willing 
fellow-workers,  including  the  authors  of  the  various  articles.  In  especial,  after  those 
whose  names  are  given  on  the  title-page,  be  desires  to  thank  the  Rev.  W.  Sanday, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
has  again  read  many  of  the  articles  and  given  valuable  assistance  in  other  ways ; 
next,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Mackie,  M.A.,  of  Beyrout,  whose  knowledge  of  modern  Syrian 
life  is  both  intimate  and  sympathetic ;  also  Professor  Mahaffy  of  Dublin,  who  kindly 
read  some  articles  in  proof;  Professor  Rylk  of  Cambridge;  Principal  S almond 
of  Aberdeen;  Principal  Stewart  of  St  Andrews;  and  Principal  Fairbairn  and 
Mr.  J.  Vernon  Babtlet,  M.A.,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford  The  Editor  regrets  to 
have  to  record  the  death,  since  the  issue  of  the  first  volume,  of  Dr.  D.  Shearer  and 
the  Rev.  H  A.  White,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford. 


%•  Mean.  Charles  Scribner**  Sons,  New  York,  hare  the  sole  right  of  publication  of  this 
Diction  art  of  the  Bible  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


L  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 
Apoc  =  Apocalypse. 
Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 
Aq.  =AquiJa. 
Arab.  =  Arabic 
Aram.  =  Aramaic 
Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 
Bab.  =  Babylonian. 
c.  =  circa,  about. 
Can.  =  Canaanite. 
cf.  =  compare. 
ct.=  contrast. 
D = Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 
Egyp.  =  Egyptian. 
Eng.  =  English. 
Eth.  =Etliiopic 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page ;  aa  Ao  10Mt 

ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages ;  as  Mt  11** 

Gr.  =  Greek. 

H=Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J = Jali  wist. 

J"=Jeliovah. 

Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 

Job.  =Josephua. 


LXX = Septuagink 
MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretio  Text, 
n.  =note. 

NT = New  Testament 

Onk.  =  Onkelos. 

0T= Old  Testament. 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  —  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk. = Prayer  Book. 

B= Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept  =Septuagint. 

Sin.  =  Sinai  tic. 

Symm.  =  Synimachua. 

Syr.  =Syriac 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.  =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg.=  Vulgate 

WH  =  Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


IL  Books  of  the  Bible 


Gn  =  Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 
Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu  =  Numbers. 
Dt = Deut  eronomy, 
J  os= Joshua. 
Jg=Judges. 
Ru=Rutn. 


Old  Testament. 

Ca= Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer= Jeremiah. 
La = Lamen  tationa. 
Ezk  =*EzekieL 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 


1  S,  2  S  =  1  and  2  SamneL  Am = Amos. 

IK,  2  K=l  and  2  Kings.  Ob=Obadiah. 

1  Ch,  2  Ch  =  1  and  2  Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles.  Mic=Micah. 

Ezr  =  Ezra.  Nah  =  Nahum. 

Neh  =  Neliemiah,  Hab  =  Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther.  Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 

Job.  Hag = HaggaL 

Ps  =  Psalms.  Zec  =  Zechariah. 

Pr= Proverbs.  Mai = MalachL 
Eo  -  Ecclesiastes. 


I  £i.  2  E»  = 
Esdras. 


Apocrypha. 
1  and  2  To=Tobit. 

Jth= Judith. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to  Sns=S 

Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song    of  the 

Three  Children. 

New  Testament. 


Bel  =  Bel    and  the 

Dragon. 
Pr.   Man  =  Prayer  of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mao=l  and  2 
Maccabees. 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk  =  Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn  =  John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1  Co,  2  Co  =  1  and  2 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 
Eph  =  Ephesians. 
Ph  =  PhUippiana. 
Col— Colossians. 


1  Th,  2  Th  a  1  and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1  Ti,  2  Ti  =  1  and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit = Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon. 
He = Hebrews. 
Ja= James. 

IP,  2  P  =  land  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn=l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jade. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


zl 


IIL  English  Versions 


Wyc=Wyclifs  Bible  (NT  e.  1380,  OT  c  M82, 

Purvey"*  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.  =  Tindale's  NT  1528  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.=Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt  or  Rog.  =  Matthew's  {i.e.  prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 

Cran.  or  Great=Cranmer'a  'Great'  Bible  1539. 

Tav.=Tavemer's  Bible  1539. 

Gen.  =  Geneva  NT  1557.  Bible  1560. 


Bisli.  =  Bisliope'  Bible  1568. 

Tom.  =  Tom8on'8  NT  1576. 

Rhem.=Rliemish  NT  1582. 

Don.  =Douay  OT  1609. 

A V  =  Authorized  Version  1611. 

A  Vm= Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1886. 

RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

EV=Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  Fob  the  Literature 


AIIT=  Ancient  Helirew  Tradition. 

A  T= Altes  Testament. 

i?£  =  Bampton  Lecture. 

BM=  British  Museum. 

BRP= Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 

C/G=Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gra-carum. 

C/i=Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 

C7S=Corpus  Inscriptionum  Scmiticarum. 

COT=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 

DB= Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

EJTH=Ea.T\y  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

Gj4P=Geograpliie  des  alten  Paliistina. 

GGA  =  Gottingisclie  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

GGiV=Nachricliten  der  kfinigl.  GeselUchaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gbttingen. 
G  VI  =  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
HCMm  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
/72?=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
IIGHL  =  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
HI=  History  of  Israel. 
/AAP=History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
HPM=  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
/«/G=lRraelitisehe  und  Jiidisclie  Geschichte. 
JBL= Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
JDTh  =  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie. 
JQR= Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
JRAS= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JRL  =  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile. 
fCAT=Vie  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test 
iCIB  =  Keilinschriftliche  Bihliothek. 
£.CBJ  =  Literarische8  Centralblatt. 
C0r=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 
A'i7Rr£=Neuhebrai8che8  Worterbuch. 


.iVT.£G  =  Neutestamentliohe  Zeitgeschiohte. 

0#=Otium  Norvicense. 

0TJC=TUe  Old  Test  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

PB=  Polychrome  Bible. 

PEF=  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

PEFist  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 

PSBA  -  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archteology. 

P.RE  =  Real-Encyclopadie  fUr  protest  Theologie 

und  Kirche. 
QPB  =  Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
REJ=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
RP= Records  of  the  Past 
RS=  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
SBOT=  Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test 
iSAT=Studien  und  Kritiken. 
SP  =  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

SWP= Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ=T\ioo\.  Literaturzeitung. 
TAT=Theol.  Tijdschrift 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soo.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology . 
rJ7  =  Texte  und  Untersuchungen. 
WAI=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kunde  des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie, 
ZAW  or  ZATW=ZeitmihrUt  fttr  die  Alt  test 

Wissonschaft 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift   der  Deutschen  Morgen- 

liindisclien  Gesellschaft. 
ZDPV=  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paliistina- 

ZKSF=  Zeitschrift  fttr  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZKW= Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft 


A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to,  as  KAT1,  LOT*. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 


FEISN  (Lat  Jlngere,  to  mould,  invent ;  Old  Fr. 
feindre,  ptcp.  feignant). — 1.  To  devise,  invent : 
Neh  0*  'There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou 
sayest,  but  thou  feignest  them  out  of  thine  own 
heart '  (an?,  only  here  and  1 K  12"  EV  '  devise ') ; 
2  P  2*  '  And  through  eovetousnesa  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  make  merchandise  of  you '  (xWroTf 
X4y«»,  only  here  in  NT ;  Salmond  '  made  up  or 
daftly  constructed  speeches ').  Cf.  Lk  24"  Tind. 
'  their  wordes  seemed  vnto  them  fayned  thinges ' : 
and  Knox,  Hist.  p.  177,  'Which  reports  are  all 
(God  knoweth)  most  vain,  fained,  and  untrue.' 
2.  To  put  on  an  appearance,  pretend :  1  K  U' 
'she  shall  feign  herself  to  be  another  woman' 
("7W?>P);  so  14*;  IS  21"  'he  changed  his  be- 
haviour before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad 
in  their  hands '  (S^;) ;  2  8  14»  '  feign  thyself  to 
be  a  mourner '  (uj-^j^n) ;  Ps  171  '  give  ear  unto 


especially  one.  .  .  .  To  wit,  That  Paul  at  the  com 
mandment  of  James,  and  of  the  Elders  of  Jeru- 
salem, payed  to  the  Temple,  and  fained  himself 
to  pay  his  vow  with  others ' ;  and  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  iL  432,  '  Unto  euery  man  disclose  nat 
thy  harte,  leest  perauenture  he  wyl  gyue  to  the 
a  fained  thanke,  and  after  reporte  rebukefully  of 
the';  Barlowe,  Dialogue,  ed.  1897,  p.  48,  'Then 
beganne  he  [Luther]  stoutly  to  fortefy  his  fayned 
f ayth  voyde  of  good  workes ' ;  Tindale,  Works,  l  94, 
'  For  where  right  faith  is,  there  bringeth  she  forth 
good  works;  if  there  follow  not  good  works,  it 
is  (no  doubt)  but  a  dream  and  an  opinion  or 
feigned  faith';  also  Tind.  Exposition*,  103,  'And 
for  them  that  would  not  receive  such  pardons 
feigned  they  purgatory,  and  for  them  that  re- 
ceived them  feigned  they  pardon,  turning  binding 
and  loosing,  witn  preaching  God's  word,  unto  buy- 
ing and  selling  sin  for  money.' 

Feignedly = with  pretence,  deceitfully:  Jer  3" 
*  Judah  hath  not  turned  unto  me  with  her 
whole  heart,  but  feignedly'  ("ij#?  'in  falsehood,' 
as  AVm) ;  2  Es  «»  '  Think  not  upon  those  that 
nave  walked  feignedly  before  thee'  {false  con- 
versati  sunt).  So  Tindale,  Works,  i.  177,  'the 
children  of  the  devil,  in  time  of  adversity,  fly 
from  Christ,  whom  they  followed  feignedly.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FELIX,  Antonius,  procurator  of  Judaea  (Ao 
23X--24")  at  the  time  of  St  Paul's  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  arrest  there.  The  military  tribune 
Claudius  Lyslaa  sends  Paul  under  escort  to  Ceesarea, 
with  a  letter  to  Felix  reciting,  in  a  light  favour- 
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able  to  his  own  oonduot,  the  drcumstanoes  of  the 
arrest.  Arrived  at  Ceesarea,  the  apostle,  after  a 
purely  formal  interview,  is  remanded  by  Felix  for 
trial,  and  detained  in  the  government  house  (pro- 
torium),  originally  a  palace  of  Herod  the  Great, 
until  the  arrival  of  his  accusers.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
proceedings  begin.  The  case  against  the  prisoner 
is  opened  by  an  advocate  (see  Tbrtullus).  Evi- 
dence is  given  by  the  Jews,  and,  upon  a  sign  from 
the  procurator,  Paul  makes  a  speech  in  defence. 
Felix,  perhaps  interested  in  the  matter  by  bis 
J ewish  wife  (Ac  24"),  then  adjourns  the  trial  till  the 
arrival  of  Lyaias,  and  Paul  is  again  remanded  as  a 
prisoner,  but  under  lenient  conditions.  We  hear 
nothing  of  any  resumption  of  the  trial.  But  after 
some  days  Felix,  accompanied  by  Drusllla  (and, 
according  to  some  authorities  for  the  Western 
text,  at  ner  special  request),  sends  for  Paul  and 
gives  him  audience  concerning  the  belief '  in  Christ ' 
(or  'Jesus  as  Christ').  The  apostle  (taking,  as 
usual,  common  ground  with  his  hearer)  addresses 
him  upon  broad  moral  truths,  and  the  judgment 
(looked  for  by  heathens  as  well  as  Jews)  after 
death.  Felix  becomes  alarmed,  and  sends  him 
away  till  a  future  occasion.  He  sends  for  him 
('secretly,'  Gig.) ' somewhat  often '  for  further  con- 
versation, excited  mainly  by  the  hope  of  a  bribe 
(cf.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Trav.  p.  310  ff.).  Two 
years  after  St.  Paul's  arrest  Felix  is  recalled,  and, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews  (or.  according 
to  some  Western  sources,  for  the  sake  of  Drusilla), 
leaves  Paul  a  prisoner. 

The  dubious  light  in  which  the  character  of 
Felix  appears  in  the  NT  narrative  is  bright  com- 
pared with  that  shed  upon  it  by  the  other 
histories  of  the  time.  Felix  was  the  (apparently) 
younger  brother  of  Pallas,  the  well-known  and 
all-powerful  favourite  of  Claudius.  That  An- 
tonius, not  Claudius,  was  the  nomen  borne  by 
Felix  (Tao.  Hist.  v.  9 ;  the  nomen  Claudius  for 
Felix  is  based  on  a  probably  corrupt  reading  in 
Suidas,  s.v.)  suggests  that  Felix  was  a  freedman 
of  Antonia,  mother  of  Claudius  (so  also  probably 
Pallas ;  see  Jos.  Ant.  XV11L  vL  6 ;  of .  Schttrer,  HJP 
U  iL  175).  The  brothers  claimed  descent,  as  Tacitus 
ironically  mentions,  from  ancient  longs  of  Arcadia 
[Ann.  xu.  63). 

We  first  hear  of  Felix  In  connexion  with  the 
disorders  in  Samara  under  his  predecessor  Ven- 
tidius  Cnmanus.  The  latter  refusing  to  punish 
the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  some  Galilean 
pilgrims,  the  Zealots  massacred  many  Samaritans, 
ana  were  in  turn  massacred  by  Cnmanus.  Both 
sides  appealed  to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  legate  of 
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Syria,  who  intervened  with  great  severity  and 
sent  Cnmanna  to  Rome  (Jos.  BJ  n.  xii.  3  ff. ;  Ant. 
XX.  vL  1-3).  According  to  Josephus,  Felix  was 
now,  at  the  request  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  with  Cumanus,  sent  as 
successor  to  the  latter  ;  and  Jos.  proceeds  to  relate 
how,  upon  completing  his  twelfth  year  (Jan.  24, 
A.D.  53),  Claudius  gave  certain  territories  to 
Agrippa.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  Tacitus  places 
the  deposition  of  Cumanus  in  the  year  52,  this 
fairly  fixes  Felix*  appointment  to  the  latter  year. 
A  difficulty  arises,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
Tacitus,  in  his  account  (Ann.  xiL  54)  of  what  led 
to  the  deposition  of  Cumanus,  speaks  of  Felix  as 
'  iam  pridem  Iudaeae  impositus  .  .  .  ut  [Cumano] 
Galilaeorum  natio,  Felici  Samaritae  parerent.'  It 
has  been  attempted  to  combine  the  latter  state- 
ment with  the  'many  years'  of  Ac  24M  by  the 
hypothesis  that  before  his  appointment  as  pro- 
curator Felix  had  held  some  subordinate  appoint- 
ment in  Samaria.  But  Josephus  clearly  intimates 
that  Felix  was  first  appointed  to  the  province  on 
this  occasion ;  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Mommsen  and  the  arguments  of  Blass 
(Act.  Apost.  p.  21),  we  join  Schttrer  in  following 
Josephus  here,  as  likely  to  be  the  better  informed. 

Felix  received  from  his  patron  the  (for  a  freed- 
man)  unprecedented  honour  of  military  command 
as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction  ('  cohortibus  et  alia  pro- 
ninciaeque' . . .  Suet.  Claud.  28).  His  character  as 
governor  was  that  of  a  man  raised  from  a  low  origin 
to  unfitting  eminence — 'per  omnem  saeuitiam 
et  libidinem  ins  regium  seruili  ingenio  exercuit' 
(Tac.  Bitt.  v.  9).  The  general  results  of  his  rule 
are  aptly  summed  up  by  the  same  writer,  '  intern - 
pestiuis  remediis  delicta  accendebat '  (Ann.  xiL  64, 
and  see  Tertullcs).  His  ferocity  against  the 
'  Zealots'  and  their  supposed  partisans  gave  birth, 
or  new  strength,  to  the  Sicarh, — a  more  numerous 
and  extreme  class  of  fanatics, — who  were  in  turn 
used  by  fanatical  rebels  (cf.  Ac  21n)  until  half  the 
nation  was  in  the  wildest  disaffection.  St.  Panl 
probably  came  into  contact  with  Felix  as  stated 
above  from  two  to  four  years  after  the  accession 
of  Nero  (54),  by  whom  Felix  must  have  been  con- 
firmed in  office.  The  roXXA  fnj  of  Ac  24u  are  hardly, 
therefore  (as  Harnack,  Chron.  253,  contends),  com- 
patible with  a  date  earlier  than  the  last  named. 
Daring  the  last  two  years  of  Felix'  tenure  of  office, 
and  therefore  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Caesar ea,  fall  the  serious  riots  between  the  Jewish 
and  Syrian  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town  about 
la-oroKmla.  Felix,  whose  customary  methods  had 
failed  to  quell  the  disturbances,  sent  the  heads  of 
both  parties  to  Rome  for  the  emperor  to  decide  the 
case.  But  before  any  final  decision  Felix  was 
recalled.  The  violence  with  which  he  had  inter- 
fered in  this  matter  partly  explains  his  anxiety  to 
do  the  Jews  a  parting  favour  (Ac  24" ;  see  Jos 
BJ  n.  xiiL  7 ;  Ant.  xx.  viiL  7).  The  Jews,  how- 
ever (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  9),  lodged  an  indictment 
against  him,  which  failed  only  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Pallas.  Of  Felix'  later  history  nothing 
is  known  (see  Schttrer,  HJP  I.  ii.  174  ff.,  and  the 
authorities  cited  by  him.  For  the  chronological 
questions  involved,  see  Fkstus,  and  art.  Chrono- 
logy of  NT,  p.  417  f.).  A.  Robertson. 

FELLOW  (from  fi= property,  money,  and  lag  to 
lay ;  hence  '  one  who  lays  down  money  in  a  joint 
undertaking  with  others').  In  AY  two  easily 
separated  meanings  are  found. 

1.  Partner,  companion.  The  Heb  words  are  (a) 
Si  r*V,  Ex  2",  Jg  7"-M-»,  1  S  14»  2  S  2'«w«,  Is 
34",  Jon  1'  Zee  3' ;  RV  adds  1  K  20"  for  AV 
'  neighbour  '  as  the  word  is  generally  tr4  elsewhere 
in  AV  and  RV.  Once  the  fern,  of  this  word  (run  * 
*  For  tb*  reading  we  Moon,  <n  loo. 


rt'dh)  is  tr*  'fellow,' Jg  11",  though  in  the  next 
verse  it  is  'companion'  as  in  Ps  45",  its  only 
remaining  occurrence.  RV  has  '  companion  '  in 
all  three  places,  (b)  139  hdbhtr,  Ps  45'  Ec  410,  Is 
44",  Ezk  37" ;  RV  in  Ezk  '  companion,'  as  the 
word  is  elsewhere  tr*  in  AV  and  RV,  except  Jg 
20"  (onjq  -in$  t^tty,  EV  '  knit  together  as  one 
man ') ;  and  Aram,  forms  w  habhar,  Dn  2"- 14  (in 
v."  'companion'  as  RV  in  all),  and  n-prj  hnbhr&h, 
Dn  7*.  (c)  ttvn  'Amith,  Zee  13»  (-vva,  EV  '  the 
man  that  is  my  fellow').  The  word  is  in  form 
abstract,  hence  lit.  '  the  man  of  my  fellowship ' ; 
but  elsewhere  it  occurs  only  in  Lv  and  in  the  con- 
crete sense  of  '  neighbour.' 

The  Gr.  words  are  (a)  ^  rXijalor,  only  once  and 
fem.,  Bar  Q"  *  she  reproacheth  her  fellow '  (cf.  Jg 
ll*7  above,  where,  however,  the  LXX  is  wvmiplt). 
The  commonest  word  for  'neighbour'  in  NT  is 
4  xX^rior.  (6)  hutpot,  Mt  ll".  (c)  lUroxot,  He  1», 
a  quotation  from  Ps  45',  where  LXX  has  p.  (d) 
ot  xept,  Three1*. 


Thi»  meaning  ot  '  fellow'  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  foil,  para- 
-   -  -  's  ed.  p.  *i)t— 'As 

"  Truly  our  fellow- 
ship la  with  the  Father,  and  with  hia  Son  Jeeus  Christ,"  1  Jn 


graph  from  T.  Adams,  II  Peter  (Sherman's 
fellows,  In  due  measure,  with  God  himself :  ' 
ship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  hia  Son  -cue  wumav,  .  *u 
1*.  We  may  have  a  society  with  man,  this  is  requisite,  for  we 
are  all  of  one  mould ;  but  to  God,  what,  all  fellows  ?  Tea,  we 
have  a  fellowship  with  God  ;  such  Is  his  mercy,  not  our  merits. 
The  proud  gallant  soorns  the  poor  mechanic :  What,  are  you 
my  fellow  T  Yet,  mors  toevira  lioonibue  cequai.  Death  takes 
away  difference  between  king  and  beggar,  tumbles  both  the 
knight  and  the  pawn  Into  one  bag.  Well,  let  the  world  despii 
us,  it  is  enough 
Again  (on  p.  4 

nature  (with  all  l   

deny  the  King  his  supremacy,  we  are  fellows  with  Christ  In 
his  Joy,  reserving  the  throne  to  himself.'  Of.  also  Ac  4»  Wye. 
(1888), '  thei  camen  to  her  feUnme,  and  telden  to  hem,  hou  grete 
thingis  the  princta  of  preestis  and  the  eldre  men  hodden  seid  to 
hem  ;  He  10"  Wye.  (1888),  'ye  weren  maad  felowis  of  men 
lyuynge  so.1  Shake.  Tempett,  in.  L  84— 

'  To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  111  be  your  servant.' 

2.  Person,  first  without  and  then  with  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  word  has  a  history.  Melvill  (Diary, 
Wod.  p.  78),  can  say  of  John  Dury,  *  He  was  a 
verie  guid  fallow,  and  tuk  delyt,  as  his  speciall 
comfort,  to  haiff  his  table  and  houss  filled  with 
the  best  men,'  and  thereby  express  reverence  for 
him.  But  Adams  (//  Peter,  p.  43)  says,  '  There  is 
a  generation  of  men  that  lavish  their  estates, — as 
we  say,  fling  the  house  out  at  the  windows, — that 
call  themselves  good  fellows,'  where  the  meaning  is 
still  '  companion,'  but  the  glory  is  departing.  The 
word  was  used  to  express  easy  familiarity,  then 
by  a  superior  in  condescension  to  an  inferior,  and 
finally  as  the  utterance  of  contempt.  In  Gn  39* 
Tindale  has,  'And  the  Lorde  was  with  Ioseph, 
and  he  was  a  lnckie  fellowe,'  where  '  fellow f  is 
simply  '  man ' ;  nor  is  contempt  expressed  in  Mk 
4°  '  what  felowe  is  this  ?  For  booth  winde  and 
see  obey  him '  ( =Lk  8s*) ;  and  even  in  Mk  2*  '  how 
doeth  this  felowe  so  blaspheme  ? '  (ofrrot ),  or  Jn  6" 
'  How  can  this  felowe  geve  us  his  flesshe  to  eate  ? ' 
(oSrot)  the  sense  is  probably  no  more  than  '  this 
man,'  or  at  least  than  we  should  express  by  '  this 
person.' 

The  Heb.  words  so  translated  in  AV  are  (a)  c*k 
'Uh,  1  S  29*  *  Make  this  fellow  return'  (RV  'the 
man ') ;  in  plu.  '  fellows,'  Jg  18"  (ste)  nrj  omfyj,  lit. 
'  men,  bitter  of  soul,'  as  RVm ;  Moore,  '  men  of 
acrid  temper ').  RV  adds  Jg  9*  (AV  '  persons ')  1 1* 
(AV  '  men ').  In  these  places  neither  the  Heb.  nor 
probably  the  Eng.  means  more  than  'person.' 
And  even  when  '  this  fellow'  is  the  tr"  of  (6)  ai  teh, 
'this'  (IS  21»»»25*,,1  K22"=2Ch  18**.  2K  9"; 
to  which  RV  adds  1  S  29*),  there  is  at  least  less 
contempt  expressed  than  the  words  now  carry 
The  Greek  words  correspond  to  the  Hebrew,  (o) 
dnjp,  1  Mae  10™  'certain  pestilent  fellows'  (dVoort 
Xoiftol);  Ac  17*  'took  unto  them  certain  lewd 
fellows'  (rirUt  trSpat  ironjooit).    (6)  o&Yoi,  Sir  13*, 
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1  Mao  4»,  Mt  12"  26°-n,  Lk  22"  23',  Jn  9»,  Ao 
18™.     RV  prefers  'man'  except  in  Sir,  where 

•  fellow '  is  simply  omitted,    (c)  4  t«oOt«,  Ao  22". 

Perhaps  the  strongest  expression  of  contempt  is 
given  when  'fellow'  is  added  to  an  adj.  The 
examples  are  (o)  rrjn  rtlptm,  2  S  6"  '  vain  fellows' ; 
(6)  ToXpipfe,  Sir  8U  'bold  fellow';  and  (c)  Xwpit, 
Ac  24'  '  pestilent  fellow '  (cf.  trtpn  Xw/ioi,  'pestilent 
fellows,'  1  Mac  10"  above). 

The  Amer.  RV  prefers  *  bate  fellow '  to  AV  '  son 
(■van)  of  Belial,'  and  'bate  fellows'  to  sons  (men, 
children)  of  Belial.'  See  Belial. 

In  composition  'fellow'  always  means  partner 
or  companion.  The  foil,  compounds  occur  in  AV : 
(1)  FellowciUzen  {nrroHL-rrp),  Eph  2U,  RV  adds  He 
8U,  reading  4  roMnp  with  edd.  for  4  rkijalov  of  TR 
which  gave  AV  'neighbour.'  (2)  Fellowdisclple 
(nritat^Hp),  Jn  1 1".  (3)  Fellowheir  (<rwicXii/>or<viAt), 
Eph  8*.  (4)  Fellowhelper  {ampyit,  see  'fellow- 
worker'),  2  Co  8",  3Jn*.  (5)  Fellowlabourer 
(rwtpy&t,  see  'fellow-worker),  Ph  4»,  1  Th  3*, 
Philem  L  **.  (6)  Fellowprlsoner  (<ni*uxi>&i*rot),  Ro 
MP,  Col  4M,  Philem  »  (7)  Fellowserrant  (rfrSovkot), 
Mt  18» » »• »  24"  Col  1747(='  fellow-worker '  in 
Col),  Rev  6U  19"  22*.  (8)  Fellowsoldier  (TR  owrpa- 
Tuinjf,  edd.  avrar.),  Ph  2",  Philem*.  (9)  Fellow 
worker  (so  161 1 ,  awtpyit).  Col  4".  RV  adds  '  fellow- 
worker,'  Ro  MP-*  (AV  'helper'),  1  Co  3»  'we  are 
God's  fellow-workers'  (AV  'labourers  together 
with  God'),  2  Co  8"  (AV  'fellowhelper'),  Ph  2" 
(AV  'companion  in  labour')  4*.  Philem  L"  (AV 

*  fellowlabourer '),  3  Jn * ( AV  '  fellowhelper ').  ( 10) 
Workfellow  (<ro»epy4t),  Ro  16°.  (11)  Yokefellow 
(TR  aitvyot,  edd.  rtfrfcyw),  Ph  4>.  To  those  RV 
adds  (12)  Fellow -elder  (<ru/Hr»e<r/9tfr«po»,  T.  WH, 
•wxp.),  1  P  51  (AV  '  also  an  elder').  (13)  Fellow- 
member  of  the  body  (TR,  atoauiux,  edd.  ebnrapot), 
Eph  3*  (AV  'of  the  same  body').  (14)  Fellow- 
partaker  (nw^roxof,  T.  WH,  nop.),  Eph  3"  (AV 
1  partaker'). 

For  Fellowship,  see  Communion. 

J.  Hastings. 

FENCE  This  Eng.  word  is  not  used  in  NT.  In 

AV  of  OT  it  translates  various  Hebrew  words. 
In  the  case  of  three  of  these,  the  tr.  is  a  mistake, 
and  is  changed  in  RV  (Is  6*,  2  S  23',  Job  10").  The 
words  from  the  stems  fir  and  b&far,  us  and  "wj, 
denote  fortifications  or  fortified  places  {e.g.  2  Ch  8* 
11",  Dt  3*  etc.)  Those  from  the  stem  g&dar,  -nj, 
denote  a  stone  wall  (Ps  62*,  Job  19*).  RV  tr.  the 
words  of  this  stem  by  'fence'  in  many  places 
where  we  find 'wall 'or 'hedge 'in  A  V.  A  fence  is 
properly  that  which  fends  or  defends.  The  fence 
described  in  the  Heb.  words  of  this  group  is 
ordinarily  the  enclosure  defending  a  field  or  vine- 
yard or  sneepfold.   See  Hedge. 

W.  J.  Beech rb. 

FENCED  CITIES  (-qpp  mi,  properly  'cut  off' 
from  outside,  and  hence  inaccessible ;  RV  generally 
substitutes  'fortified'  for  'fenced').— Collections 
of  houses  in  ancient  times  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Cities,  walled  or  fenced.  (2) 
Unwalled  towns  and  villages,  with  towers  for 
resort  of  villagers  in  times  of  danger.  (3)  Un- 
walled towns  and  villages. 

The  number  or  size  of  the  houses  did  not  affect 
the  question.  A  city  might  be  of  very  small 
extent.  Gn  19"  '  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to 
flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one :  Oh  t  let  me  escape 
thither  (is  it  not  a  little  one  T)  and  my  soul  shall 
live.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  suburbs  of  a  city 
might  become  so  extensive  that  it  became  equiva- 
lent to  a  town  without  walls.  Zee  2* '  Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited  as  villages  without  walls,  for  the 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle  therein.' 

Towns  and  villages  that  were  without  walls 
were  a  prey  to  any  hostile  foraging  party,  and 
were  considered  of  no  account.   Lv  25"- »  *  If  a 


man  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled  city,  then 
he  may  redeem  it  .  .  .  But  the  houses  of  the 
villages,  which  have  no  wall  round  about  them, 
shal  foe  reckoned  with  the  fields  of  the  conn  try. '  As 
a  village  or  town  prospered  and  more  solid  nouses 
were  built,  they  would  for  purposes  of  defence  be 
joined  together,  and  the  town  would  thus  become 
a  walled  city.  Towns  and  villages  appear  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  fenced  cities  both  for  admini- 
strative purposes  and  for  protection  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Jos  15"  'Ashdod  with  her  towns  and  her 
villages ;  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  her  villages. '  As 
an  indication  of  absolute  security,  a  land  of  safety 
is  pictured  as  'a  land  of  unwalled  villages  .  .  . 
dwelling  without  walls,  and  having  neither  bars 
nor  gates '  (Ezk  38").  The  suburbs  of  the  cities 
were  occupied  by  cattle  (Jos  14*  21*).  The  villages, 
however,  were  not  wholly  without  protection. 
The  Israelites  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  or  low  country  because  they  had 
chariots  of  iron  (Jg  1",  Jos  17"*).  Both  at  Jericho 
and  Damascus  houses  were  built  on  the  city  walls 
(Jos2u,  2  Co  11"). 

Sufficient  still  exists  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Palestine,  together  with  the 
historical  accounts,  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
positions  and  the  general  configuration  of  their 
walls.  They  were  built  in  commanding  positions 
both  in  the  hill-country  and  the  plains,  and  on  the 
seashore  they  were  generally  on  promontories. 
In  many  cases  most  inaccessible  positions  were 
taken  advantage  of,  bo  that  the  battering-ram 
might  be  of  no  avail.  Dt  1" '  The  cities  are  great, 
and  fenced  up  to  heaven.'  Cisterns  were  cut  in 
the  rock  for  the  supply  of  rain-water,  so  as  to 
be  independent  of  water  from  without  (2  Ch  26", 
Neh  9",  Jos.  BJ  v.  iv.  3,  vn.  viiL  8). 

There  are  many  remains  of  ancient  cities  still 
exposed  to  view  in  various  parts  of  Palestine, 
inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  where  the  system  of 
defence  can  yet  be  observed :  as  an  example, 
Masada,  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  and 
strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great,  may  be  men- 
tioned. None  of  the  remains,  however,  can  be 
accurately  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  though 
the  sites  may  not  have  changed,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  at  that  early  date  the  walls  of  fenced 
cities  were  of  the  same  solid  type  as  that  which 
necessarily  obtained  when  the  battering-ram 
came  into  use.  Some  of  the  fenced  cities  men- 
tioned  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  were  taken  by 
stratagem,  but  others  were  taken  by  assault  by  a 
nation  which  did  not  possess  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances required  for  the  capture  of  cities  with 
strong  walls.  From  what  remains  of  the  ruins  of 
Jericho  (assumed  to  be  near  'Ain  es-Sult&n),  it  may 
be  inferred  that  these  walls  were  built  from  the 
earliest  date  of  sun-burnt  bricks ;  and  from  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  walls  about 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  considered  that  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Joab  the  walls  were 
built  of  small  stones. 

The  stones  of  the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of 
Jerusalem  still  existing  are  of  considerable  size, 
some  of  those  in  the  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure 
weighing  nearly  90  tons.  At  Baalbek  the  great 
temple  stands  on  a  massive  wall,  with  courses  of 
stone  averaging  3  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  Thirty  feet 
in  advance  of  this,  N.,  S.,  and  W7,  is  a  protecting 
wall,  10  ft.  thick,  of  monoliths  weighing  600  to  800 
tons  each,  three  of  them  being  estimated  to  weigh 
over  1000  tons  each.  ev 

The  bulwarks  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Palestine, 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kings,  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  a  solid  masonry  wall  of  cut 
stone,  with  parapets  and  battlements,  and  with 
towers  at  intervals  from  which  the  foot  of  the  wall 
could  be  seen  (2  Ch  32",  Jer  31").  In  the  walls  were 
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watchmen  (2  K  V",  2  8  18**,  la  82*).  Within  the 
city  was  usually  a  citadel  or  acropolis  (Jg  9°),  and 
without  were  walls,  outworks,  and  towers  (2  Ch 
14T  'Let  us  build  these  cities,  and  make  about 
them  walls  and  towers,  gates  and  bars' ;  2  S  20", 
Is  26',  Nah  8«,  2  Ch  28«). 

The  protracted  resistance  offered  by  many  of  the 
fenced  cities  of  Palestine  may  hare  been  due  as 
much  to  the  strength  of  their  position  as  to  their 
walls ;  Samaria  resisted  the  long  of  Assyria  for 
three  years,  and  Jerusalem  successfully  resisted 
the  power  of  Rome,  and  only  fell  before  Titus  owing 
to  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Jewish  leaders. 

The  whole  subject  connected  with  the  attack  and 
defence  of  cities  and  fortified  places  is  treated  of 
under  War,  and  special  cases  for  reference  will 
be  found  under  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Jbrioho, 
Gath,  Gaza,  and  other  strongholds  of  Philistia. 
See  also  Gate.  C.  Warren. 

FERRET  (np»i  'dn&kak,  Lr  11"  AY).— The  ferret 
is  not  found  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  and  cannot  be 
the  animal  intended.  It  Is  probably,  as  in  RV, 
the  gecko.  See  Gecko.  G.  E.  Post. 

FERVENCY,  FERYENT.  —  Fervency  is  found 
only  in  Jth  4'  'every  man  of  Israel  cried  to  God 
with  great  fervency  (irrhaa  [B  -la],  which  in  the 
same  verse  is  tr4  '  vehemency,'  as  it  is  tr4  in  2  Mao 
14**;  RV  always  'earnestness.'  The  Gr.  word 
occurs  also  3  Mac  6",  and  in  NT  Ac  26'  h  im-erela, 
AV  'instantly,'  RV  'earnestly').  Knox JBist. 
132)  says  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  Walter 
Mill  'began  a  new  fervency  among  the  whole 
people';  and  Work*  fed.  Laing,  iii.  289),  'Peter, 
in  a  fervencie,  firste  left  his  bote,  and  yet  after 
feared.'  The  adj.  fervent  is  twice  applied  literally 
in  the  sense  of  'intense,'  2P  8™  'the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat '  (icaiwotf/tera  Xvfrfyrmi), 
and  3U  (xaurorfpcro  njirmu).  'With  fervent  heat' 
(lit.  'being  burned  up')  is  the  Bishops'  tr",  and  is 
retained  in  RV ;  most  of  the  other  VSS  have  simply 
'  shall  melt  with  heat'  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Qovernour, 
ii.  322,  'beynge  sore  chaufed  with  fervent  heate 
and  the  lengthe  of  his  ionrnay ' ;  and  Dt  28"  Gen. 
'The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consumption,  and 
with  the  feauer,  and  with  a  burning  ague,  and  with 
feraent  heat.'  The  word  is  also  applied  to  oold, 
as  R,  Fox,  Chron.  116,  'Hit  was  a  fervent  coolde 
weder';  Stewart,  Crtm.  Scot.  iL  337,  'The  fervent 
frost  so  bitter  wee.*  J.  Hastings. 

FESTIVAL, — See  Feasts  and  Fasts. 

FE8TD8,  Porciua,  succeeded  Felix  as  procurator 
of  Judcea.  On  his  arrival  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
whither  the  priests  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to 
induce  him  to  send  for  Paul.  His  reply  (Ac  25M), 
that  to  hand  over  a  man  unheard  was  not  custom- 
ary with  Romans'  (whatever  it  might  be  for  Jews), 
has  a  touch  of  disdainful  dignity.  Endeavouring  to 
induce  Paul  to  consent  to  a  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
provokes  and  allows  the  appeal  to  Caesar.  Then 
follows  the  hearing  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  there  as  an  expert  assessor. 
The  attitude  of  Festus  is  throughout  (25"  26*-  n) 
one  of  official  impartiality,  touched  with  good- 
natured  indifference  to  the  technicalities  of  Jewish 
controversies. 

The  gens  Porcia  is  not  otherwise  known  to  have 
comprised  a  family  of  Festi,  nor  is  this  Festus 
known  to  us  apart  from  the  NT  and  Josephus. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  first  important  event 
of  Festus'  governorship  was  the  decision  of  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  the  Syrians  at  Ceesarea 
(Felix,  sub  Jin.).  This  was  effected  by  Bevy  11  us 
(so  all  MSS  in  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  9 ;  vulgo '  Burma '), 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor,  whom  the  Syrians 


had  won  by  corruption.  This  decision  provoked 
the  Jews  to  riots,  in  which  Josephus  sees  the  first 
simmerings  of  the  war  of  66.  This  point  must  not 
be  forgotten  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
dates.  The  other  principal  occurrences  of  Festus* 
tenure  of  office  mentioned  by  Josephus  were,  firstly, 
the  putting  down  of  the  Sicarii,  and  especially  of 
one  dangerous  rebel,  similar  to  the  one  of  Ac  21" 
(Ant.  xx.  viii.  10 ;  cf.  BJ  n.  xiv.  1) ;  secondly,  the 
disturbances  at  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the 
wall  erected  at  the  temple  to  intercept  the  view 
from  the  new  wing  of  Agrippa's  palace.  Festas 
took  the  side  of  Agrippa,  but  allowed  the  priests 
to  appeal  to  Rome.  Before  the  result  of  this 
appeal  was  known  Festus  died. 

The  important  question  connected  with  the  name 
of  Festus  is  that  of  chronology  (see  art.  Chrono- 
logy of  NT,  p.  417  ffi).  According  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Ens.  Chron.,  Schone  iL  148  f.;  Hier. 
dt  «m*.  illustr.),  Felix  became  procurator  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Claudius  (51),  Festus  in  the  second 
year  of  Nero  (56),  Albums  succeeded  Festns  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  of  Nero  (60  or  61),  and  the 
Acts  bring  us  (so  Euthal.  Praef.  in  epp.  Pauli)  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Nero  (58).  There  has  been  a 
tendency  lately,  e.g.  on  the  part  of  Blaas  and  Har- 
nack,  to  revert  to  this  chronology.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  had  Festus  governed  Judsea  for 
four  or  five  years,  Josephus  would  surely  have  had 
more  to  tell  us  in  connexion  with  his  procurator- 
ship,  the  authority  of  Eusebius  in  this  matter  is 
more  than  precarious.  Eusebius,  doubtless,  made 
use  of  Julius  Africanus,  who  in  turn  used  Justus 
of  Tiberias,  who  stated  the  death-year  of  Agrippa 
n.  But  that  Justus  stated  the  years  of  the  pro- 
curatorships  there  is  not  a  word  of  evidence  to 
prove.  Eusebius  may  be  as  far  from  the  truth 
here  as  when  he  places  the  outbreak  of  the 
Neronian  persecution  in  67-68.  At  the  same  time 
the  question  is  worth  reconsidering,  and  the  recent 
discussion  of  Harnack  (Chronol.  d.  altchr.  Lit. 
p.  233  ff.)  deserves  more  minute  discussion  than 
the  limits  of  this  article  allow.  The  chronology  of 
Eusebius  has  the  merit,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
fitting  in  with  Clemen's  date  for  St.  Paul's  arrest, 
namely,  a.d.  54  (1  Corinthians,  8  8).  But  that 
the  rule  of  Festus  was  a  short  one,  everything 
goes  to  prove  ;  and,  as  we  saw  above,  the  disturb- 
ances which  then  began  were  viewed  by  Josephus 
as  the  first  mutterings  of  the  great  storm  of  the 
year  66.  But  it  would  help  us  much  if  we  could 
fix  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Albinns,  which  was 
separated  by  only  a  few  stormy  months  from  the 
death  of  Festus.  Unfortunately,  we  have  only  the 
terminus  ad  quern  firmly  fixed,  namely,  the  summer 
of  62  (Schttrer,  EJP  I.  ii.  183,  note  47).  That  his 
successor  Gessiua  Floras  was  procurator  only  from 
64-66  may  be  taken  as  proved  {ib.  note  58).  But 
we  have  only  inferential  evidence,  though  it 
amounts  to  high  probability,  that  the  rule  of 
Albinns  was  short.  Perhaps  the  date  furnished 
by  Aretas,  with  which  Harnack  fails  to  deal 
satisfactorily,  coupled  with  the  general  data  of  St. 
Paul's  life  (1  Corinthians,  §  6,  small  print),  may 
suffice  to  make  us  pause  before  putting  the  arrival 
of  Festus  anything  like  as  early  as  56.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Albinns  cannot  have  arrived  later 
than  62,  and  the  events  of  Festus'  procuratorship, 
together  with  those  which  follow  his  death  and 
precede  the  arrival  of  Albinns,  though  insufficient 
to  fill  five  years,  are  yet  too  many  for  one  year,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  place  the  arrival  of  Festus 
later  than  60.  The  system  adopted  s.v.  Chrono- 
logy may  be  right  in  going  back  two  years 
further  (60  to  58).  On  the  whole  this  variation  may 
be  taken,  upon  a  full  review  of  all  our  materials, 
as  the  most  probable  limit  of  doubt  as  regards  this 
important  date.  It  may  be  remarked  that  if  Festus 
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arrived  in  60,  the  turtm  JXij  of  Ao  28"  ends  about 
February  63 ;  between  this  and  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution of  midsummer  64,  to  which  Hamack  would 
again  bring  back  St.  Paul's  death,  there  is  suffi- 
cient though  hardly  ample  time  for  the  events 
presupposed  in  the  Epp.  to  Timothy  and  Titus  (see 
Schurer,  as  quoted  above,  esp.  note  88 ;  Hamack, 
as  quoted  above ;  Blass,  Acta  Apost.  Ed.  Philol. 
p.  23,  and  the  authorities  for  Chronology  of  NT). 

A.  Robertson. 
FETCH. — To  fetch  is  to  cause  to  come,  as  Fuller, 
Holy  Warn,  230, '  If  they  should  say  the  Templars 
were  burned  wrongfully,  they  may  be  fetched  over 
the  coals  themselves  for  charging  his  Holinesse  so 
deeply ' ;  and  this  meaning  is  easily  seen  in  most  of 
its  phrases. 

1.  Fetch  up,  1 S  6"  7*.  Bo  Shaks.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
IT.  zv.  35— 

'  Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-wingM  Mercury  should  fetch  the*  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.' 

3.  Fetch  again,  i.e.  cause  to  comeback  (see  Aoain): 
\  Es  4** '  Swift  is  the  sun  in  his  course,  for  he  com- 
puseth  the  heavens  round  about,  and  fetcheth  his 
course  again  to  his  own  place  in  one  day '  (rdXir 
irarptxu).  Cf.  Banyan,  Holy  Citie,  262, '  Reviving* 
that  (uke  Aquavits)  do  fetch  again,  and  chear  up 
the  soul' ;  and  Tindale,  Expositions,  165,  ' He  will 
return  again  unto  his  mercy,  and  fetch  his  power 
home  again,  which  he  lent  to  vex  thee.'  8.  Fetch 
about :  2  S  14"  '  To  fetch  about  this  form  of  speech 
hath  thy  servant  Joab  done  this  thing'  (aso  naspj 
i77>  'iVv'.  '  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  round 
the  face  of  the  business/  or  as  RV  '  to  change  the 
face  of  the  matter ').  See  About,  and  of.  Shaks. 
K.  John,  IT.  ii.  24— 

•Like  a  shitted  wind  onto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.' 

Bacon,  Essays,  '  Of  Cunning'  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p. 
06,  L  5),  '  It  is  strange,  how  long  some  men  will  lie 
in  wait,  to  speake  somewhat  they  desire  to  say : 
and  how  farre  about  they  will  retch;  and  how 
many  other  Matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come 
near  it.'  i.  Fetch  a  compass,  i.e.  '  make  a  circuit,' 
instead  of  going  in  a  straight  line.  Thus  Fuller, 
Pisgah  Sight,  rv.  ii.  43,  '  Wicked  men  may  for  a 
time  retard,  not  finally  obstruct  our  access  to 
happiness.  It  is  but  fetching  a  compass,  making 
two  steps  for  one  ;  a  little  more  pains  and  patience 
will  do  the  deed.'  The  Heb.  is  simply  the  verb  339 
s&bhabh,  which  means  to  make  a  turning  or  a 
circuit.  RV  gives  '  turn  about '  in  Nu  34s,  Jos  16*, 
and  'make  a  circuit'  in  2 S  5*>,  2  K  3*.  The 
Gr.  is  Ttptipxopai,  go  round  about,  Ac  28™  (RV 
'make  a  circuit').*  In  'fetch  a  compass'  as  in 
'fetch  about'  the  idea  of  the  circuitous  route  is 
not  in  the  verb,  but  in  its  complement,  t  See 
Compass.  Similar  phrases  are  found,  as  T. 
Adams,  //  Peter,  54,  'Merchants  would  give 
much  to  know  a  short  cut  to  those  remote  places 
of  traffic,  without  passing  straits  or  fetching  bouts' ; 
Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  p.  20, '  As  if  sensible  of  his  sad 
fate,  and  desirous  to  deferre  what  he  cannot  avoid, 
he  [the  Jordan]  fetcheth  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, but  all  will  not  excuse  him  from  falling  into 
the  Dead  sea.'  6.  Fetch  a  stroke,  Dt  19s  '  his  hand 
fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe.'  So  Fuller,  Holy 
Warre,  219,  '  Being  about  to  fetch  another  stroke, 
the  Prince  with  his  foot  gaue  him  such  a  blow  that 
he  felled  him  to  the  ground* ;  and  Bunyan,  Holy 

• Lightfoot  (Fnth  RevWon*  193) says,  'We  hare  heard  bow 
the  inquiring  schoolboy  has  bun  perplexed  at  reading  that  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions  "  fetched  a  compass"  when  they  set 
sail  from  Syracuse  (Ac  281*),  not  being  able  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  date  given  for  the  invention  of  this  instrument." 

t  Fuller,  Holf  Warn,  p.  119,  says,  '  His  navie  he  sent  about 
by  Spain';  then  on  p.  120,  'behold  his  navie  there  safely 
arriving,  which  with  much  difflcultie  and  danger  had  fetched  a 
■  about  Spain.' 


War  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  47,  1.  20),  'If  I  fetch  my 
blow,  Mansoul,  down  you  go.'  6.  Fetch  ones 
breath,  Sir  3lu  'he  fetcheth  not  his  wind  short 
upon  his  bed*  (oi«t  iuit0iut.hu,  RV  'he  doth  not 
breathe  hard').  Cf.  Shaks.  1  Henry  TV.  TL  iv. 
579, '  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.  Search 
his  pockets' ;  and  Troilus,  iil  ii.  23,  'She  does  so 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  bo  short,  as  if  she 
were  frayed  with  a  sprite:  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is 
the  prettiest  villain :  she  fetches  her  breath  so 
short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.' 

In  Old  English  then  ware  two  distinct  verbs,  fit  and  fitch, 
Fet  seems  to  have  been  the  older  of  the  two.  Indeed,  Bradley 
(Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  «.».  •  Fetch1)  believes  that  Piatt  and  Sievers 
are  right  in  deriving  fetch  from  fet  by  a  singular  series  of 
changes.  The  i  of  the  oldest  form  feti-an  became  a  consonantal 
y,  then  this  fy  being  sounded  as  oc  became  written  so,  and  ct 
easily  passed  into  the  spelling  oik.  Of.  ort-yeord,  in  Old  Eng. 


.  now  orchard. 

Fet  and  Fetch  were  synonymous  in  meaning,  as  we  may  see 
from  Tindale,  whose  tr»  (1684)  of  Ht  24".  M  is,  '  And  let  him 
which  ii  on  the  bousse  toppo  not  oome  downs  to  fet  (Smu)  eny 
things  out  of  his  houses.  Nether  let  him  which  Is  in  the  felde 
returns  baoke  to  fetohe  (*>«)  his  clothes.'  Fet  gradually  gave 
way  to  fetch.  In  the  Geneva  version  of  1660  it  is  found  in  the 
imperat.,  1  8  SOU '  wherefore  now  send  and  fet  him  vntome,  for 
he  shal  surely  dye,*  and  in  the  India,  Dt  1BU  •  Then  the  Elders 
of  his  citie  shal  send  and  fet  him  thence.'  And  even  in  AV  of 
1611  the  infln.  is  once  employed,  Jer  8S>>  'So  the  king  sent 
Iehudi  to  fet  the  route.'  But  after  the  Old  Eng.  period  the 
word  was  used  chiefly  in  the  past  tense  and  past  ptcp.,  as  an 
alternative  with '  fetch  f  or '  fetched,1  and  that  is  its  use  else- 
where in  AT. 

In  the  1611  ed.  of  AT  '  fet'  occurs  »  times  (2  8  9»  ll",  1  K  V* 
9*,  2  E  11*,  2 Oh  12",  Jer  26»  86*1,  Ao 28M);  ' fetchf  6  times 
(On  187. 1  B  71,  2  8  14*,  2  K  8»,2Ch  1");  and  •  fetched '  6  times 
(On  18<  2714,  Jos  IS",  Jg  IS",  1  8  10*»,  2  8  4").  In  course  of 
time,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Paris  (1762)  and  Dr. 
Blayney  (17691,  'fet'  was  banished  from  AT.  In  his  Camb. 
Paragraph  BMo  of  1873,  Scrivener  restored  it  to  all  its  original 

g laces,  and  Scrivener's  text  is  used  in  the  Camb.  BUM  fat 
chooit  and  College:  But  the  Oamb.  and  Oxf.  Parallel  Bibles 
do  not  use  it  once.  They  use  even  '  fetoht '  only  once,  Gn  187 : 
elsewhere  always  '  fetched.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

FETTER. — Three  Heb.  words  are  translated 
fetter.  1.  nf'ru,  Arab,  nahds,  copper.  In  La  3' 
this  word  is  rendered  chain,  in  Jer  39'  52u  (RV) 
fetters,  also  in  Jg  16°,  2  S  3**,  2  K  25',  2  Ch  33"  36*. 
In  the  Arab.  tr.  by  Van  Dyck,  o^ro  is  rendered 
rildsil  nahds,  copper  chains,  or  silsilatain  min 
nahds,  two  chains  of  copper.  It  is  still  the  custom 
in  Syria  to  attach  a  chain  to  each  of  the  rings  put 
round  a  prisoner's  ankles,  the  middle  of  the  chain 
being  fastened  to  his  girdle.  A  prisoner  is  thus, 
according  to  the  Arabic  way  of  speaking,  bound 
with  two  chains.  2.  ty,  Syr.  keoU  (a  late  word 
borrowed  from  Aramaic.  The  Arab,  /cabal  is 
probably  a  loan-word  from  the  Aramaic).  There 
are  two  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used,  both 
referring  to  fetters  of  iron,  Ps  105u  and  Ps  149*. 
3.  pi,  o'ffi  (Is  45",  Nah  3™  fetters  of  captives,  Job 
36s  fig.).  Horses  and  other  animals  are  usually 
tethered  by  ropes  fastened  to  the  fore  foot  and 
the  hind  foot  on  one  side.  W.  Cabs  law. 

FEVER.— See  Medicine. 

FIELD.— See  Agriculture. 

FIERT  SERPENT. — See  Seraphim  and  Sebpknt. 

FIQ8  (o'jfc?  tStnim,  the  fruit  of  the  fig  tree, 
which  is  njKjti  ti'endh;  in  NT  o-vxv)  is  the  fig  tree, 
and  ovkw  the  fig). — The  fig  tree,  Ficus  Cartca,  L., 
is  cultivated  everywhere  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
also  grows  spontaneously  in  many  places.  It  is 
a  tree  of  moderate  size,  seldom  attaining  a  height 
of  15  ft.,  but  its  spreading  branches  often  cover  a 
circle  with  a  diameter  of  25  to  30  ft.  Fig  trees 
are  habitually  planted  near  houses,  and  the  people 
sit  in  their  shade,  and  that  of  the  vines  which 
grow  over  the  trellises.  This  familiar  sight  did 
not  fail  to  be  noted  in  OT  and  Apocr.  as  an  emblem 
of  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K  4",  Mic  44,  Zee  3'", 
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1  Mac  14").  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  figs 
cultivated,  some  of  which  bear  a  tart,  blackish 
fruit,  others  a  sweet,  greenish  or  whitish  one. 
The  branches  are  straggling  and  naked  in  winter, 
but  when  the  rains  are  nearly  or  quite  over,  small 
green  knobs  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  They 
are  the  young  fruits,  ispag,  '  green  figs  (Ca  2U). 
The  leaf-bud  now  expands,  and  the  new  pale  green 
leaves  soon  more  or  less  overshadow  the  little  figs. 
This  is  a  familiar  sign  of  early  summer  (Mt  24s). 
Hence  a  fig  tree  with  leaves  must  already  have 
young  fruits,  or  it  will  be  barren  for  the  season. 
The  first  figs  ripen  late  in  May  or  early  in  June. 
They  are  called  in  Heb.  rrpxt  bikkHrdh,  in  Arab. 
hdkurah,  that  is,  first  ripe,  Is  28*  (AV  hasty  fruit), 
Jer  24»,  Hos  8»,  Mic  71. 

When  our  Lord  came  to  the  fig  tree  near 
Bethany  (Mk  ll1*),  just  before  the  passover,  i.e. 
from  late  in  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  'the 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet,'  that  is,  the  season  for 
ripe  figs  had  not  come.  Among  the  various  ex- 
planations of  Christ's  action  which  may  be  given, 
the  only  ones  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  con- 
sideration are  the  following:  (1)  That  being 
hungry,  and  seeing  from  a  distance  that  the  tree 
had  leaves,  and  therefore  was  not  dead,  he  came, 
not  to  find  new  Jigs,  but  to  find  and  eat  any  figs 
of  the  last  season  which  might  have  remained  over 
on  the  tree.  The  expression  'if  haply  he  might 
find  anything  thereon'  implies  that  ne  did  not 
expect  to  find  much.  One  or  two  figs  will  often 
stay  an  empty  stomach  marvellously.  According 
to  this  opinion,  the  offenoe  of  the  fig  tree  was  the 
fact  of  not  having  what  must  have  been  a  very 
exceptional  relic  of  a  former  harvest.  (2)  That, 
inding  leaves,  he  knew  that  there  should  be  young 
fruit,  and  hoped  that  there  might,  even  at  that 
early  period,  be  'the  first  ripe  figs,'  bikkiirdh. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  fault  of  the 
fig  tree  was  in  not  having  a  precocious  fig  or  two 
before  the  time,  '  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.' 
We  will  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
winter  fig  or  two  on  a  tree  (although  during  a 
residence  of  thirty-three  years  in  Syria  we  have 
searched  and  inquired  in  vain  for  them),  or  of  the 
exceptionally  early  maturing  of  some  variety  of 
figs,  perhaps  not  now  cultivated.  Neither  of  these 
theories,  however,  accords  with  our  conception  of 
Christ's  justice.  In  neither  case  would  the  fig 
tree  be  blameworthy.  We  are  not  held  account- 
able for  extraordinary  attainments  in  religion. 
(3)  Christ  was  at  the  moment  hungry.  Orientals 
do  not  eat  early  in  the  morning.  Labourers  and 
artificers  come  fasting  to  their  work,  and  often 
toil  an  hour  or  two  before  eating.  So  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  our  Saviour,  in  his  morning  walk 
of  two  miles  from  Bethany  to  Jerus.,  had  not 
broken  his  fast.  The  physical  sensation  of  hunger 
as  a  basis  gave  direction  to  his  thoughts,  as  he 
happened  to  see  a  moat  familiar  spectacle,  a  fig 
tree,  at  a  distance,  with  fresh,  young  foliage.  The 
fact  that  it  is  mentioned  that  'the  time  of  Bgs  was 
not  yet '  ( AV),  or  '  it  was  not  the  season  of  figs ' 
(RV),  would  seem  to  prove  that  Christ  would  not 
have  thought  it  strange  had  he  not  found  winter 
figs  or  precocious  first  fruits.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  he  could  have  condemned  the  tree  for 
that.  But,  when  he  arrived,  he  found  no  fruit  at 
all.  Immediately  the  disappointment  of  unsatisfied 
hunger  to  lost  in  the  moral  lesson  which  flashed 
across  his  mind  A  fig  tree  with  leaves  should 
have  at  least  green  fruit.  This  one  had  none. 
There  was  pretension,  which,  in  the  moral  sphere, 
is  hypocrisy.  Having  leaves  and  no  fruit,  it  was 
a  deceiver.  The  ripeness  of  the  fruit  is  not  the 
point.  If  it  had  had  unripe  fruit,  it  would  not 
have  been  condemned.  It  was  condemned  because 
it  had  nothing  but  leaves. 


The  failure  of  the  fig  and  vine  was  a  sign  of 
great  distress  (Jer  6"  8U,  Jl  1'- a,  Hab  &>■ a).  Figi 
were  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes  for  food  (1 S  25"). 
These  were  used  as  poultices  (2  K  20',  Is  38"). 
Fig  leaves  are  thick,  palmately  lobed,  and  often 
a  span  or  more  across.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  leaves  which  Adam 
and  Eve  used  to  make  aprons  (Gn  37). 

O.  E.  Post. 

FIGURE. — 1.  Dt  4"  *  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves, 
and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of 
any  figure'  (Spg stmel,  Driver  'statue.'  The  word 
is  found  also  2  Ch  33*-u  EV  « idol,*  and  Ezk  8*-» 
EV image.'  The  meaning  'statue'  is  confirmed 
by  the  Phoen.  inscriptions.  See  Driver  on  Dt  4'* 
and  Davidson  on  Ezk  8s).  The  Eng.  word  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  the  distinctive 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  person  or  tiling.  The 
Gen.  version  has '  a  graven  image  or  representation 
of  anie  figure ' ;  the  Bishops',  '  a  graven  image  and 

Sicture  of  any  manor  of  figure.'  Cf.  Chaucer, 
ionkt  Tale,  232— 


<  And  thanne  had  rod  of  him  [Nebuchadnezzar] 
And  him  restored  hii  regne  and  nil  figure ' — 

i.e.  his  proper  shape  as  a  man.  So  Shake.  Hamlet, 
L  i  41— 

'  In  the  aame  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead.' 

J.  1  K  6ffl  '  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubims' 
(niy^pp  mikla'Oth  occurs  only  in  this  ch.  and  the 
next:  6WEV  'was  carved,'  i.e.  'was  carving  of; 
6»  EV  'carvings';  7"  EV  'gravings').  These 
'  carved  figures '  (as  the  single  Heb.  word  is  here 
tr*)  were  representations  of  cherubim  cut  in  relief 
on  the  wood  of  the  doors.  See  Carving.  For 
this  use  of  the  Eng.  word,  cf.  Caxton,  Cato,  A  iii.  b, 
'  to  adoure  the  ymages  and  other  fygures  humayn ' ; 
and  Milton,  Lycidas,  105 — 

'  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  alow. 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim.' 

8.  Is  44"  '  The  carpenter  .  .  .  maketh  it  [the 
image]  after  the  figure  of  a  man '  (rrj^s  tabhnUh). 
The  Heb.  is  frequent  for  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  person  or  thing.  It  occurs  along  with  fSmel 
(above)  in  Dt  4"  and  is  tr4  '  likeness?  The  Eng. 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  1  above.  Cf. 
He  1'  Wye.  'he  is  the  schynynge  of  glorie,  and 
figure  of  his  substaunce'j  and  Mk  16u  Tind. 
'  After  that,  he  appered  unto  two  of  them  in  a 
straunge  figure.'  4.  Ac  7*  '  figures  which  ye  made 
to  worship  them ' ;  and  Ro  614 '  who  is  the  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come '  (rirrot).  Sanday-Headlam's 
note  on  the  Greek  word  is  as  follows — 

wimi  (rim)  :  CI)  the  '  impression '  left  by  a  sharp  blow  (vi» 
rirn  rut  5x»», '  the  print  of  the  nails,'  Jn  20»),  in  particular  the 
'  stamp '  struck  by  a  die ;  (2)  inasmuch  as  such  a  stomp  bears 
the  figure  on  the  face  of  the  die, '  copy/ '  figure,'  or '  representa- 
tion ' ;  (S)  by  a  oommon  transition  from  effect  to  cause, '  mould,' 
1  pattern,  1  exemplar ' ;  (4)  henoe  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
word  type  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek  of  NT,  '  an 
event  or  person  in  history  corresponding  in  oertain  character- 
istic features  to  another  event  or  person. 

In  Ac  7U  the  meaning  is  '  representations '  or 
'images  of  gods'  (the  second  meaning  above) ;  in 
Ro  5"  it  is  'type'  (the  fourth  meaning  above). 
8.  He  9**  'Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of 
the  true  j  but  into  heaven  itself  {irrlrvwa  rSr 
dXqdtrur,  RV  '  like  in  pattern  to  the  true ') ;  and 
IP  3*  '  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us'  (9  xal  ii/ias  irrlrvwa*  vvr 
<riifei  pdrurna,  RV  '  which  also  after  a  true  likeness 
doth  now  save  you  [reading  i/iat  with  edd.],  even 
baptism,'  RVm  'in  the  antitype').  The  antitype 
(to  irrlrvrw)  is  the  event  or  person  in  history 
that  corresponds  with  the  type  (A  r&rot)  —  see 
Sanday -Headlam  above.  The  one  that  occurs  first 
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in  history  is  the  type,  the  second  the  antitype. 
Hence  in  He  9**  heaven  is  the  type,  the  holy 
place  in  the  tabernacle  the  antitype ;  bat  in  1  P  3* 
the  water  of  the  deluge  is  the  type,  of  which 
baptism  is  the  antitype.  See  TYPE,  and  of.  Cart- 
wright,  Cert.  Belig.  (1651)  L  222,  'The  Rock  .  .  . 
was  a  Type  and  a  Figure  of  Christ.'  6.  He  9*  '  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,'  and  ll1*  'Ac- 
counting that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  dead ;  from  whence  also  he  received  him 
in  a  figure '  (a-apa/9oXi},  RV  '  parable,'  in  both).  The 
meaning  of  9*  is  clear,  but  11 u  is  much  disputed. 

Then  are  two  favourite  Interpretations:  (l)'Ai  •  parable,' 
w  of  the  resurrection.  Wyclif  ('in  to  a  parable')  and  the 
Bhemhh  ('for  a  parable')  decline  to  commit  themselves.* 
Trod,  in  ed.  of  1534  translates  'for  an  ensample,'  and  is 
followed  by  Coverdale;  but  in  ISM  ed.  he  had  boldly  'as  an 
ensample  of  the  resurrection,'  and  this  was  adopted  by  Oranmer, 
and  very  nearly  by  the  Bishops  ('  in  a  otrtaint  similitude  qf  the 
mametum'X  This  tr»  fives  a  well-reoognised  sense  to  wmf*P4k4. 
The  objection  felt  against  It  is  that  Isaac  was  actually  not  raised 


from  the  dead.  Hence  the  favourite  interpretation  at  present 
is  that  of  AV  '  In  a  figure,'  is.  figuratively ;  Isaac  was  not  really 
dead,  but  he  was  as  good  as  dead,  and  so  figuratively  wu  raised 


Is  that  of  AV  In  a  f 


present 
it  really 


unwi|  isuu  uu  ^mm  mm  kuuu  mm  uomu,  mm  mm  uuiMt'Oi;  nmrn  ihww 

from  the  dead  (see  Westoott,  ad  loe.).  Cf.  Geneva '  In  a  sort,' 
The  objection  is  that  rufm^tki  has  not  elsewhere  this  meaning. 

7.  1  Co  4* '  And  these  things,  brethren,  I  have  in 
a  figure  transferred  to  myself  and  to  Apollos ' 
(/ttrtaxve^rim).  The  Gr.  verb  tr*  'in  a  figure 
transferred '  elsewhere  means  to  change  one's  form 
or  appearance  (nro/ua)  into  some  other  form, 
2  Co »«•  »  (AV  '  transform,'  RV  « fashion  into ' 
or  'fashion  as')  and  Ph  3B  (AV  'change,'  RV 
'  fashion  anew').  Here  it  is  the  truth  stated  that 
is  to  change  its  application:  applied  by  the 
apostle  to  himself  and  Apollos,  it  really  applies  to 
the  Corinthians. t  8.  Sir  49*  'he  made  mention 
of  the  enemies  under  the  figure  of  the  rain '  {(r 
Siipjx?,  RV  '  he  remembered  the  enemies  in  storm,' 
RVm  'in rain'). 

RV  gives  'figure'  for  AV  'interpretation'  in 
Pr  1*.  out  with  '  interpretation '  in  marg.  (■T^?), 
elsewhere  only  Hab  2*  (EV  'proverb,'  RVm 
'  riddle ') ;  and  for  AV  '  fashion,'  Ac  7**  rifcrot  (see 
Fashion).  RV  also  introduces  the  verb  'to 
figure,'  not  in  AV  text,  Lv  261  ('  figured  stone '  as 
AVm,  Heb.  rfjipp  13$,  AV  'image  of  stone') ;  and 
Ntt  33"  ( '  figured  stones,'  Heb.  n'jlro,  AV '  pictures '). 
See  Idolatry  and  Stone.  This  meaning  of  the 
verb  (evidently  'adorned  with  figures  or  designs') 
may  be  illustrated  from  Shaks.  Rich.  II.  m.  iii  160 — 

'111  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  .  .  . 
My  figured  goblets  tor  a  dish  of  wood.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FILL. — Asasubst.,  meaning  a  full  supply,  fill 
is  used  of  food,  Lv  26'»,  Dt  23»« ;  of  drink,  2  Es  1", 
Jth  7"  ;  and  metaphorically  of  love,  Pr  7U  « Come, 
let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  until  the  morning.'  Cf. 
8.  Rutherford,  Letters,  xxxv.,  'those who  livelong, 
and  get  a  heavy  fill  of  this  life ' ;  and  Shaks.  Trou. 
and  Crest.  V.  viii.  4 — 

'Best,  sword;  thou  hast  thy  fffl  of  blood  and  death.' 

The  verb  to  fill  is  frequently  used  by  Wyclif 
(and  other  early  writers)  in  the  sense  of  execute, 
accomplish,  modern  fulfil.  Thus  Gn  27'  (1388)  '  he 
hadde  go  in  to  the  feeld  to  fille  the  comaundment 
of  the  fadir '  (1382  '  that  he  fulfille  the  heest  of  the 
radar');  Lk9*>  (1380)  'forsothe  Moyses  and  Elye 
weren  seyn  in  mageste ;  and  thei  seyden  his  goynge 
out,  which  he  was  to  fillinge  in  Jerusalem"  (1388 
'  which  he  should  fulfille ').  So  once  in  AV,  2  Es  4* 
'when  the  number  of  seeds  is  filled  in  yon'  (im- 
pUtusfuerU  ;  RV  '  fulfilled '). 

*  Bat  the  Rhem.  NT  has  a  marginal  note.  'That  Is,  in  figure 
and  mysterie  of  Christ  dead,  and  aliue  again  e.'  This  margin 
probably  gave  AV  the  word  '  figure.' 

t  Field  {OS,  ad  lot.)  suggests1  by  a  fiction  •  for  EV « in  a  figure.' 
In  illustration  of  the  Or.  verb  he  quotes  1  S  28»  '  Saul  disguised 
himself '  (Sym.  fanmimni  iaira) ;  and  I K 14*  '  Arise,  I  pray 
thee,  and  disguise  thyself '  (Tbeod.  /im>xvuun>  n<nn). 


To  '  fill  up '  is  to  fill  to  the  full,  the  prep,  up,  like 
Gr.  icard,  intensifying  the  verb :  as  Mt  23*  '  Fill 
ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers '  (tXijow- 
am) ;  *  1  Th  2l*  '  to  fill  up  their  sins  alway '  (e/t  ri 
drawXypwvtu) ;  Col  I*4  'Who  now  rejoice  in  my 
sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  tbat  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's 
sake,  which  is  the  church '  (d^rararXi/pu),  RV  '  fill 
up  on  my  part,'  which  is  Lightfoot's  tr.)  t ;  Mt  9" 
'  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old 
garment,  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up 
taketh  from  the  garment,  ana  the  rent  is  made 
worse '  (to  rX^pufia  afr-oC,  lit.  '  its  filling ' ;  RV  *  that 
which  should  fill  it  up') ;  so  Mk  2"  j  Rev  15l  'in 
them  is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God '  (eVe\<>t?i;,  RV 
'is  finished').   Cf.  Shaks.  1  Henry  IV.  m.  ii.  116— 

'To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  °'  our  throne.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FILLET.— Two  words  are  tr1  so:  (1)  ein  hu(, 
Jer  52"  of  that  which  would  'compass'  the  pillars 
which  king  Solomon  had  made  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  which  the  Chaldeans  brake  to  carry 
the  brass  away;  AVm  'thread' ;  RV  'line,'  which 
is  the  translation  in  1  K  7U  of  both  AV  and  RV. 
See  Pillar  and  Temple.  The  same  word  is  used 
for  the  scarlet  'thread'  which  Rahab  placed  in 
her  window  (Jos  2U),  and  for  the  threefold  '  cord ' 
which  cannot  be  broken  of  Ec  4M.  (2)  [ptfr/] 
hdLshult,  only  found  in  pin.  and  with  suffixes, 
Ex  27to- u  36»  381*  »•»,  of  that  which  clasped 
the  pillars  in  the  tabernacle,  those  of  the  pillars  of 
the  court  being  overlaid  with  silver,  those  of  the 

Miliars  at  the  door  with  gold.  See  Pillar  and 
'abebnacle.  The  verb  pyri  hishshak,  to  furnish 
with  fillets,  is  tr4  '  fillet '  where  it  occurs,  Ex  27" 
'  the  pillars  .  .  .  shall  be  filleted  with  silver,'  38u 
'the  pillars  .  .  .  were  filleted  with  silver,'  38* 
'[Bezalel]  filleted  them'  (RV  'mad*  filleto  for 
them'). 

A  fillet  is  a  little  thread  (Lat.  filum,  a  thread, 
Fr.  fil,  dim.  filet).  Its  oldest  and  commonest  appli- 
cation is  to  a  ribbon  for  binding  the  hair.  Thus 
Spenser,  FQ  L  iii.  4— 

'  From  her  fairs  head  her  fillet  she  undight' ; 

and  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  125,  '  They  pleaded  that 
the  Crown  was  tied  on  Guy's  head  with  a  woman's 
fillet.'  But  it  came  to  be  used  early,  and  is  still  in 
use,  for  any  narrow  strip  of  binding  material. 

J.  Hastings. 
FINE.  — For  the  subst.  Fine  see  Crimes  and 
Punishments.  The  adj.  'fine'  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  does  it  re- 
present a  Heb.  or  Gr.  word.  These  are:  (1)  ate 
tGbh,  2Ch  3»-«  'fine  gold'  Ezr  8s"  'fine  copper,' 
La  41 '  most  fine  gold '  (in  Gn  2"  it  is  tr4  '  good,'  its 
usual  tr1,  '  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good ').  Aram. 
39  (abh,  Dn  V  'fine  gold.'  (2)  pn*  sarlk-,  Is  19» 
'  fine  flax,'  lit.  '  combed  flax,'  as  RV.  (3)  is  pat, 
Ca  5U  '  most  fine  gold,'  Ges. '  refined  gold.'  (4)  aftj 

•  Ot  Shaks.  K.  John,  u.  L  666— 

'  I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  wffl. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her.' 
t  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  particular  oompound  atrr- 
«M»-«->*ifM»  in  biblical  Greek.   Lightfoot  gives  classical  quota- 
tions, In  order  to  bring  out  that  the  special  force  of  itrl  Is 
1  from  another  quarter.'  That  is  what  is  sought  to  be  expressed 
by  'on  my  part.'  But  T.  K.  Abbott  ('Intern.  Grit.  Com.'  in 
las.)  points  out  that  irxrinfi*  itself,  in  the  two  instances 
where  in  NT  it  is  used  with  Cmpi/im  (1  Co  IB",  Ph  2*>),  exprr  


a  supply  coming  from  a  different  quarter  from  the  deficiency. 
He  finds  the  idea  of  balance  in  the  Am',  and  hopes  it  Is  not  an 
over-refinement  to  suggest  that  imuarAn/>>»  is  more  unassuming 
than  i.mwXnp*,,  '  since  part  of  the  force  of  the  word  is  thrown 
on  the  idea  of  correspondence.'  Christ's  afflictions  are  incom- 
plete till  Paul  brings  his  quota  of  affliction  to  add  to  them.  And 
every  Christian  must  bring  his  quota  of  affliction  to  add  to 
them  before  they  are  complete.  For  the  afflictions  are  not 
the  afflictions  of  the  Redeemer,  but  of  His  Body  the  Church 
They  are  His  afflictions  just  because  the  Church  U  His  Body. 
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hilebh,  Ps  81"  147"  'the  finest  of  the  wheat,*  lit 
as  AVm  and  RVm  'fat  of  wheat':  the  fuller 
phrase  '  kidney-fat  of  wheat'  Is  found  in  Dt  32". 
(6)  meaptn,  Jth  108  'fine  oread'  (RVm  'pure'). 

In  all  other  cases  '  fine '  goes  with  its  subst.  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  subst.  in 
the  Heb.  or  Greek.  It  is  used  (1)  along  with  linen 
for  etf  shSsh,  Gn  41u,  Ex  25*  etc.,  Ezk  16w- "  2T7; 
for  pa  buf,  1  Ch  4n  15s7,  2  Ch  2"  3",  Est  1«  8", 
Ezk  27" ;  for  in?  sddh'in,  Pr  31"  (RV  '  linen  gar- 
ments'),  Is  3";  for  putt  'S(un,  Pr  7"  (RV  'linen 
of  the  yam ') ;  for  piaom,  Lk  161*,  Rev  18" ;  for 
(adj.)  §iam*ot,  1  Es  3",  Rev  18"  198***";  and  for 
wSAv,  Mk  15*8  (RV  *a  linen  cloth').  (2)  With 
flour  for  nhb  sdleth,  Lv  21  etc.,  Nu  6"  etc.,  1  K  4s", 
2  K  V- "■ »,  1  Ch  9*  23»,  Ezk  16"- »  46" ;  and  for 
at/USaXtt,  Sir  35s  38",  Bel»,  2  Mac  l8  15»»,  Rev  18". 
(3)  With  gold  for  19  pdz,  Job  28"  Ps  19"  119"7, 
Pr  8",  Ca  5",  Is  13",  La  4' ;  for  dm  kethem.  Job  31", 
Pr  25",  Dn  10»  (RV  '  pure  gold ') ;  and  for  pig 
hdrHf  Pr  3",  Zee  9«.  (4)  With  brass  for  x«X«W- 
/Sa«w  [-oil  Rev  1"  2"  (RV  '  burnished ').  Thus  the 
adj.,  which  was  introduced  to  mark  a  distinction 
in  the  Heb.  and  Greek  words,  has  been  used  so 
freely  as  to  obliterate  any  distinction,  and  RV  has 
done  little  to  restore  it.  'Fine'  means  'finished' 
(Lat.  fintius,  Old  Fr.  fin),  and  hence  of  superior 
quality,  and  that  is  its  meaning  in  all  those 
places.  RV,  however,  has  introduced  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  *  broken  small,'  '  of  minute  particles,' 
Dt9al  'as  fine  as  dust'  (i?«7  n,  AV  'small  as 
dust'). 

The  verb  to  fine  (mod.  *  refine ')  is  derived  from 
the  adj.,  and  signifies  to  make  pure.  It  occurs 
only  Jod  281  '  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  silver,  and 
a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it '  ('pi;,  RV  '  which 
they  refine  ).  'Fining 'is  used  twice,  Pr  17s  'the 
fining  pot  is  for  silver'  ("n^c,  Amer.  RV  'refining 
pot '),  so  27al.  '  Finer '  occurs  only  Pr  25*  '  a  vessel 
lor  the  finer'  ("p.V,  Amer.  RV  'refiner'). 

J.  Hastings. 

FIR  (rf-1?  birdsh ;  once  n'i?n?  ber6thtm,  Ca  1" ; 
tpKtvBoi,  KiSpoi,  ir/rut,  Kvripuiaos,  vcvkh)  ;  abies, 
cupressus).  From  the  numerous  words  by  which 
the  LXX  has  tr*  the  Heb.  original,  it  is  clear 
that  the  learned  men  of  that  day  were  not  agreed 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  tree  intended.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  passages  the  tr"  is  not 
the  name  of  a  tree  at  all.  The  conditions  required 
in  the  tree  are — (1)  That  it  could  supply  boards 
and  planks  and  timber  for  doors  (LXX  rtiarwi, 
1  K  6"  ").  (2)  That  it  could  supply  beams  (LXX 
niSptroi,  2  Ch  3s)  for  the  roofing  of  the  temple. 
These  must  have  been  large,  and  very  strong. 
(3)  That  it  was  useful  in  shipbuilding  (Ezk  27*). 
The  LXX  in  this  passage  has  transposed  the  words 
for  cedar  and  fir,  {riving  as  follows :  '  The  cedar 
from  Senir  was  built  for  thee,  the  planks  of  the 
decks  were  taken  off  the  cypress  of  Lebanon,  of 
which  to  make  for  thee  pine  masts.'  It  uses  here 
Kvr&pureof  for  the  transposed  word.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  word  pine  in  the  last  clause  was  added. 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  the  resinous  quality  of  the 
wood.  (4)  It  was  suitable  for  musical  instruments 
(2  S  6*).  The  LXX,  however,  in  this  passage 
renders  the  word  ber6shtm  by  h  Urxjtit,  in  strength, 
and  not  by  the  name  of  any  tree.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  138  'with 
all  their  might,'  where  the  Heb.  text  is  iir^?? 
DHT^i  instead  of  Df^-n  ^  Si?.  If  we  adopt  the 
reading  of  1  Ch  in  1  S,  the  abruptness  and  apparent 
unseasonableness  of  the  mention  of  the  wood  of 
which  the  musical  instruments  were  made  is 
avoided,  and  the  two  passages  satisfactorily  recon- 
ciled. The  slight  clerical  error  which  would  thus 
be  corrected  is  obvious  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  texts  side  by  side.  Budde  has  adopted  this 
amended  reading  in  his  new  edition  of  the  text 


FIB 

of  Samuel.  Should  we  also  adopt  it,  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  necessity  to  consider  the  adapta- 
tion or  the  birosh  to  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments  (see  Wellh.  and  Driver,  ad  loe.). 

Pinus  Halepensis,  Mill.,  has  been  proposed  a* 
the  equivalent  of  birosh.  But  its  wood  is  not 
durable,  and  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  for 
the  beams  of  the  temple.  Two  other  trees  have 
been  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  birdsh,  either 
of  which  would  meet  all  the  requirements :  Juni- 
perus  excelsa,  M.B.,  and  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
L.    The  former  is  called  in  Arab.  Rzz&b  and 


TALL  JUMPEH. 


sherbtn.  It  grows  in  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine 
regions  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  9000  ft.  Its  comus,  when  not  hacked  by 
the  woodman,  is  ovate-lanceolate.  Its  trunk  is 
straight,  and  its  wood  very  solid  and  durable. 
It  has  dense  ascending  branches,  small  appressed 
leaves,  and  black  berries  as  large  as  a  marrowfat 
pea.  The  wood  is  well  stored  with  resin — a  fact 
which  threatens  the  tree  with  extinction,  as  the 
remaining  forests  are  fast  being  cut  down  by  the 
tar  smelters.  Its  trunks  make  solid  and  inde- 
structible beams,  and  its  wood,  which  is  reddish 
and  fragrant,  is  suitable  for  boards,  planks,  ship 
timber,  and  other  purposes.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  suitableness  of  the  juniper  as  a  tree  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  cypress,  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
L.  This  tree  has  qualities  resembling  those  of 
the  last  named.  It  has  a  straight  trunk,  hori- 
zontal, somewhat  straggling  branches,  forming  an 
ovate-oblong  comus,  small  appressed  leaves,  and 
globular  galbules,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  woody,  shield-shaped  scales.  Its  wood  is 
useful  for  all  the  purposes  indicated  for  the  fir. 
Its  name,  nvrdpinaos,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
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translations  of  it  in  the  LXX.  It  is  called  in 
Arab,  saru  and  iherbtn,  both  of  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  cypress  in  that  language.  Contrary 
to  an  opinion  cited  in  Oxf.  Seb.  like.,  under  the 
head  •Via,  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Lebanon 
and  Antilebanon.   A  variety  of  it,  with  aaeend- 
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ing  branches,  forming  a  lanceolate  comas,  is  the 
familiar  cemetery  cypress,  so  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oriental  cities.  Many  of  these  have 
tall  straight  trunks,  which  would  make  massive 
beams  and  ship  timbers.  G.  E.  Post. 

FIRE  (in  OT  most  commonly  rtj,  rOp,  rvpur/iM, 
also  tik,  rtf$,  n-jya ;  in  Dn  occurs  Aram,  w ;  in  NT 
rvp,  also  rvpi,  $6t)  denotes  primarily  the  ordinary 
process  of  combustion,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
light  and  heat.  The  Scripture  references  to  it 
are  too  numerous  to  classify  exhaustively.  Those 
which  deserve  special  attention  fall  into  two 
groups,  according  as  the  word  is  used  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

I.  Literal  Usage. — Here  we  may  distinguish 
— 1.  Fire  accompanying  God's  presence.  Besides 
numerous  metaphorical  allusions  in  connexion 
with  theophanies,  there  are  several  references  to 
fire  as  a  physical  phenomenon  appearing  on  such 
occasions.  See  Gn  15",  Ex  3*  (the  burning  bush), 
Ex  19"  Dt  4"  (Mt.  Sinai),  Ex  40*  Nu  9*  Dt  1", 
Ps  78"  105"  (the  guiding  pillar).  2.  Sacrificial 
fire,  (o)  Sacrifice  by  fire  was  a  primitive  mode  of 
worship  (Gn  8"  22*).  (6)  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
fire  was  a  most  important  means  of  offering  the 
various  prescribed  sacrifices,  which  are  described 
as  '  offerings  made  by  fire  unto  J".'  For  this  pur- 
pose a  fire  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lv  6",  1  Es  6").  Accord- 


ing to  Lv  9*  it  had  a  miraculous  origin,  and  it 
was  similarly  rekindled  in  Solomon's  temple  (2  Ch 
71"*).  Some  find  a  reference  to  this  perpetual  fire 
in  Is  31*  (but  see  Cheyne,  Delitzsch,  in  loc.),  and 
in  the  name  Ariel  (the  hearth  of  God  ?)  applied  to 
J  eras,  in  Is  291-*-'.  In  2  Mao  l1*-"  there  is  a 
legend  about  the  hiding  of  the  sacred  fire  at  the 
fall  of  Jerus. ,  and  its  discovery  by  Nehemiah  after 
the  Exile.  For  the  story  of  a  later  rekindling  see 
2  Mac  10*.  (c)  Mention  is  made  of  special  answers 
by  fire  when  sacrifices  were  offered  elsewhere  than 
at  the  regular  sanctuary,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gideon 
(Jg  6°),  Elijah  (1  K  18"),  and  David  (1  Ch  21"). 
(d)  Fire  was  used  for  offering  incense.  It  was 
carried  in  censers  (Lv  \9P- u),  or  placed  on  the  altar 
of  incense  (Ex  307>>),  and  the  inoense  sprinkled 
upon  it.  To  use  any  other  than  the  sacred  fire 
for  this  purpose  was  to  offer  'strange  fire,'  the 
offence  for  which  Nadab  and  Abihu  perished  (Lv 
W,  Nu  3*  20°).  (e)  Human  sacrifice,  especially 
child  sacrifice,  by  fire  was  practised  by  certain  of 
Israel's  neighbours  (Dt  12"  2  K  17").  It  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  (Lv  18",  Dt  18u),  but 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  sin  of  Israel  (2  K  17", 
Jer  7"  19*  32",  Ezk  16°  20*- n),  being  carried  on  in 
particular  by  Ahaz  (2  K  16*,  2  Ch  28')  and  Manasseh 
(2  K  21*  2  Ch  33*).  The  scene  of  these  rites  was 
Topheth  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer  7n).  See 
W.  R.  Smith,  RS,  pp.  362,  353,  and  Driver,  Deut. 
p.  222.  8.  Lightning.  In  such  expressions  as 
'fire  from  heaven,'  'the  fire  of  God,  etc.,  which 
describe  at  times  a  destructive  agency  (Lv  10*, 
2  E  1*",  Job  1"),  and  at  times  the  token  by 
which  sacrifice  was  approved  (2  c,  above),  some 
such  phenomenon  as  lightning  is  evidently  to  be 
understood,  as  also  when  '  fire  and  hail '  are  men- 
tioned together  (Ex  9"- ",  Ps  105"  148").  4.  Fire 
for  domestic  purposes.  Its  use  in  this  respect  was 
twofold,  (a)  For  the  preparation  of  food,  as  for 
roasting  flesh  (Ex  12",  2  Ch  35u,  Is  44",  1  Es  1"), 
for  broiling  fish  (Jn  21"),  for  baking  (1  K  17", 
Jer  7").  (6)  For  warmth,  as  in  Is  44",  Jer  36", 
Mk  14",  Lk  22",  Jn  18M,  Ac  28'.  In  Pal.  fire  is 
only  occasionally  used  for  heating,  and  there  are  no 
regular  fireplaces  except  in  kitchens,  but  portable 
braziers  or  '  fire-pans '  are  employed.  The  larger 
houses  have  special  '  winter  rooms '  (Jer  36",  Am 
31*).  In  these  a  cavity  is  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  in  which  the '  stove '  (m<)  is  placed.  When 
the  fire  has  burnt  out  a  wooden  frame  is  placed 
over  it,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  carpet  so  as  to 
retain  the  heat  (Keil,  Bib.  Arch.  ii.  107  ;  Nowack, 
Seb.  Arch.  141  ;  Benzinger,  Seb.  Arch.  124).  The 
Arabs  in  the  desert  use  as  a  hearth  a  hole  lined 
with  stones  (Niebuhr,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  209). 
The  use  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath  for  domestic  pur- 
poses was  forbidden  in  the  law  (Ex  35*;  Jos.  Wars, 
n.  viiL  9).  S.  Fire  in  metallurgy.  Fire  has  been 
employed  from  the  earliest  times  for  refining,  cast- 
ing, and  forging  metals.  Among  the  Scripture 
allusions  to  this  use  are  Ex  32s*  (the  golden  calf), 
the  various  references  to  'molten  images,'  and  also 
Is  44"  54*,  2  Es  16w,  Sir  2»,  1  P  l7.  6.  Fire  as  a 
destroying  agent.  Among  the  effects  of  fire  de- 
struction is  naturally  prominent.  Death  by  fire  (or 
possibly  burning a/<erexecution  by  another  method) 
was  the  penalty  for  certain  offences  (Lv  20"  21',  Jos 
7"- "),  and  was  also  a  mode  of  inflicting  vengeance 
(2  S 12"  [?],  Jer  29",  Dn  311- a,  2  Mac  7").  Conquerors 
burned  the  idols  of  vanquished  nations  (2  K  19", 
Is  37"),  and  the  Israelites  were  specially  enjoined 
so  to  destroy  those  of  the  Canaanites  (Dt  7°,  1  Mac 
5").  Fire  was  a  common  means  of  destroying 
cities  and  property  taken  in  war;  and  hence  'a 
fire  shall  go  forth,  '  I  will  send  (or  kindle)  a  fire,' 
are  formulae  which  occur  frequently  in  the  pro- 
phetical books.  Setting  a  crop  on  fire  was  one 
I  way  of  provoking  a  quarrel  (Jg  16*  ',2  8  14"), 
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and  pro  virion  was  made  in  the  law  (Ex  22*)  for 
making  good  the  damage  done  by  fire  accidentally 
raised.  Fire  was  a  convenient  method  of  destroy- 
ing obnoxious  writings  (Jer  36",  1  Mac  1").  The 
disposal  of  human  bodies  by  burning  was  quite 
exceptional  among  the  Hebrews  (1  S  31",  Am  6W), 
but  the  refuse  or  the  bodies  of  «nim«.i«  used  in 
sacrifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  (Lv  4U  6*>  16", 
He  13").  Garments  infected  by  'leprosy'  were  to 
be  burnt  (Lv  13*Ln),  and  it  was  also  common  to 
burn  rubbish  of  various  kinds,  as  stubble  (Is  6**), 
chaff  (Mt  3U,  Lk  3"),  and  tares  (Mt  13").  Topheth 
(2  «,  above)  is  said  to  have  become  in  later  times  a 
receptacle  and  burning-place  of  rubbish.  (This  is 
doubted  by  Robinson;  see  BRP*  L  274.)  Fire  is 
contemplated  as  the  means  by  which  the  visible 
universe  is  to  be  destroyed  (2  Y  37"1*).  7.  Fire  as  a 
purifying  agent.  This  use  arises  from  the  previous 
one  in  cases  where  impurities  are  of  a  combustible 
nature  while  the  material  to  be  purified  is  not  so 
(Nu31»j. 

II.  Metaphorical  Usage.— Many  of  the  fore- 
going properties  and  usee  of  fire  have  suggested  fig. 
applications  of  the  word.  Thus  we  find  it  em- 
ployed as  a  symbol — 1.  Of  God  Himself,  (a)  Of 
His  glory,  in  such  visions  as  those  described  in 
Ezk  l*-*  10"  Dn  7»  10*.  (b)  Of  His  protecting 
presence  (2  K  6",  Zee  2>).  (c)  Of  His  holiness 
(Dt  4M,  He  12*).  2.  Of  God's  righteous  judgment, 
which  tests  the  deeds  of  men  (Zee  13*,  Mai  3*, 
1  Co  3»).  8.  Of  God's  wrath  against  sin  (Is  66"- » 
Jer  4*  21",  La  2M,  Ezk  21"  22",  Am  5«  7*  etc). 
4.  Of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  (Ps  68*  97*, 
Is  47",  Ezk  28»  Mt  13°-  *»,  2  Th  1>).  Topheth  or 
Gehenna  (I.  6  above)  suggests  the  language  in 
Is  66"  Jth  16™,  Sir  7",  Mt  18",  Mk  9**».  Fire 
is  the  emblem  of  the  danger  which  the  saved 
escape  (Zee  3*,  Jude  ").  'Eternal  fire'  and  'the 
lake  of  tare'  are  images  of  the  punishment  of  the 
lost  (Mt  25",  Jude  ',  Rev  19*  2<F-  u  21»).  6.  Of 
sin  (Is  9U  65"),  and  particularly  of  lust  (Hos  V, 
Sir  23"),  and  of  the  mischief  of  the  tongue  (Pr  16", 
Ja  3>).  6.  Of  trouble  and  affliction  (Ps  66",  Is  43*, 
Jer  51",  Hab  2U).  7.  Of  religious  emotion  (Ps  39"), 
and  especially  of  prophetic  inspiration,  as '  the  word 
of  the  Lord '  (Jer  6"  20*  23»).  8.  Of  the  law  (2  Es 
13").   9.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  3",  Lk  3W,  Ac  2s). 

Reference  is  apparently  made  in  2  Mao  10*  to 
the  method  of  procuring  fire  by  striking  steel 
against  flint.  With  regard  to  fuel,  the  material 
used  for  the  sacrificial  fire,  both  in  primitive  and 
in  later  times,  was  wood  (Gn  22*- ',  Lv  6M).  Special 
arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  the  altar 
fire.  The  Gibeonites  were  made  'hewers  of  wood ' 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Jos  9**),  and  after  the 
Exile  a  special  wood-offering  was  appointed  for  the 
temple  (Neh  10**  13*1).  It  is  called  by  Josephus 
the  festival  of  Xylophoria  ( Wars,  n.  xviL  6).  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  staple  fuel  was  charcoal 
(see  Coal),  but  other  materials  were  also  used, 
such  as  thorns  (Ps  68*  U8U,  Ee  7*,  Is  33")  and 
grass  (Mt  6*>,  Lk  12").  The  asphaltum  found 
near  the  Dead  Sea  is  combustible,  as  is  also  the 
'stink-stone'  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  is  burnt  along  with  camel's  dung  (Burck- 
hardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  394).  The  last  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  other  kinds  of  dung  (Ezk  4U),  is 
also  used  alone  as  fuel  (Niebuhr,  Travels  in  Arabia, 
ii.  232 ;  Wright,  Palmyra  and  Zenobia,  p.  369). 

James  Patrick. 

FIREBRAND  See  Brand.   FIREPAN  See 

Censer. 

FIRKIN. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 
FIRMAMENT. — See  Cosmogony. 
FIRSTBORN.— See  Family. 


FIRST-FRUITS  (mui,  in  Lv  23**  Dip,  LXX 
wpuToytrrfniaTa ;  nWl  irapxti)-  —  The  custom  of 
offering  first-fruits  was  shared  by  the  1st.  with 
many  other  ancient  nations,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  many  savage  religions.  Frazer  (Golden  Bough, 
ii.  68-90)  cites  many  examples  to  show  that  the 
new  corn  was  eaten  sacramen  tally  in  order  that 
the  worshippers  might  share  in  the  divine  life  of 
the  corn -spirit,  with  which  it  was  assumed  that 
the  grain  was  instinct.  The  eating  of  the  first- 
fruits  is,  then,  similar  to  the  earliest  form  of  animal 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  victim  was  regarded  as 
divine,  and  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  lies  in 
the  oommunal  feast  and  the  participation  of  all 
the  worshippers  in  the  divine  life.  The  two  still 
remain  separated  by  an  important  difference.  The 
divine  animal  probably  belonged  to  the  kin  of  the 
worshippers,  and  the  sacrificial  meal  strengthened 
the  bond  of  kinship  by  a  distribution  of  the  com- 
mon life.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  this 
in  the  case  of  the  corn-spirit.  He  gives,  further, 
several  instances  of  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits 
to  the  deity,  in  which  the  sacramental  idea  is 
absent  (Golden  Bough,  ii.  373-384).  The  offering 
is  in  these  cases  of  the  nature  of  tribute  or  thank- 
offering.  It  is  considered  unsafe  to  eat  of  the 
new  crops  till  the  god  has  received  his  share, 
and  the  rite  thus  falls  into  the  same  category 
as  numerous  others  familiar  to  the  student  of 
ritual  and  custom.  The  offering  of  the  first-fruits 
does  not  sanctify  the  rest  of  the  crop,  bat  it  makes 
it  lawful  food  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS,*  241). 

The  Heb.  first-fruits  belong  U>  the  latter  class ; 
they  are  tribute,  not  the  staple  of  a  sacramental 
meal.  The  history  is  not  in  ail  points  clear,  partly 
owing  to  the  shirting  sense  of  the  terminology. 
It  is  essential,  if  confusion  is  to  be  avoided,  to 
keep  the  regulations  of  the  codes  distinct,  and 
take  them  in  their  chronological  order. 

(a)  In  the  oldest  legislation  (JE)  the  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  are  required  (Ex  23u  34**).  Twice 
the  curious  phrase  occurs,  'the  first  of  the  first- 
fruits'  (o-)is»  rctfm  Ex  23u  34",  so  in  Ezk  44"). 
This  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  the  first-ripe,  by 
others  the  choicest,  of  the  first-fruits.  But  prob- 
ably '  of  the  first-fruits '  is  added  to  explain  '  the 
first,'  the  first,  that  is,  the  first-fruits.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  Ex  22*  first-fruits  are  referred 
to  in  the  words  «ffiDT]  H>v7°  (lit.  '  thy  fulness  and 
thy  tear,'  paraphrased  in  RV  as  'the  abundance 
of  thy  fruits  and  of  thy  liquors'),  on  account  of 
the  mention  of  the  firstborn  in  the  parallel  clause. 
If  so,  the  first-fruits  can  hardly  be  confined  to 
cereals,  but  will  include  wine  and  oil  ('  thy 
liquors').  The  LXX  gives  dTopyai  dXurot  «U 
XipoC  ('first-fruits  of  thy  threshing-floor  and  wine- 
press'). A  feast  was  connected  with  the  offering. 
'  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thy  labour' 
(Ex  23"),  'the  feast  of  weeks,  even  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  wheat  harvest'  (Ex  34**).  The  amount 
to  be  offered  is  not  stated ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  offerer.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  a  man  brought  Elisha  as 
a  gift '  bread  of  the  first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  of 
barley,  and  fresh  ears  of  corn '  (2  K  4**). 

(b)  In  Deuteronomy  (D)  the  Isr.  is  ordered  to 
bring  of  his  first-fruits  in  a  basket  to  the  central 
sanctuary  and  present  it  to  the  priest,  with  a  pro- 
fession of  gratitude  to  God  for  deliverance  from 
Egyp.  bondage  and  the  possession  of  the  fruitful 
land  of  Palestine.  A  feast  then  follows,  in  which 
the  Levite  and  the  stranger  are  to  share  the 
offerer's  hospitality  (Dt  26r").  According  to  18* 
the  priest  is  to  receive  the  first-fruits  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece.  The  two 
regulations  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  18*  is  a  later  addition.  Possibly 
there  is  no  discrepancy.    The  basket  of  first-fruits 
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may  be  only  a  portion,  and  this  may  be  the  first- 
fruits  meant  in  18\  the  rest  being  kept  for  the 
feast,  or  it  may  be  the  whole  and  the  feast  not 
made  of  the  first-fruits  at  all.  (See  Driver,  Dent. 
p.  290.  He  decides  for  the  latter  alternative.)  It 
is  not  clear  what  was  the  relation  of  the  first- 
fruits  to  the  Tithe.  Several  scholars  regard  them 
as  really  identical,  but  this  is  not  certain.  See 
Tithe. 

(c)  As  Dt  18*  claims  the  first  •  fruits  for  the 
Levities!  priests,  so  Ezekiel,  whose  legislation 
forms  the  transition  to  the  Priestly  Code,  claims 
for  the  priests  (».«.  the  sons  of  Zadok)  <  the  first 
of  all  the  first-fruits  of  everything,'  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  first  of  the  dough  (44»). 

(d)  In  the  small  code  known  as  the  Law  of 
Holiness  (H)  it  is  enjoined  that  on  the  day  after 
the  Sabbath  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  tne  har- 
vest should  be  brought  to  the  priest,  who  should 
wave  it  before  the  Lord.  A  burnt-offering  and 
a  meal-offering  are  to  accompany  this  ceremony, 
and,  till  it  is  accomplished,  no  bread,  parched 
corn,  or  fresh  ears  must  be  eaten  (Lv  2310""). 
Seven  weeks  later  two  wave  loaves  of  two-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  and  leavened  are  to  be 
offered  as  first-fruits  (Lv  23".  The  additional 
regulations  in  23u"lu  are  for  the  most  part  a  later 
insertion  interpolated  from  Nu  2817-"). 

(«)  In  the  Priestly  Code  (P)  the  rtshtth  and  the 
bilckurim  seem  to  be  distinguished.  In  Nu  18" 
the  best  of  the  com,  wine,  and  oil,  that  is,  the 
rtshUk,  belongs  to  the  priest.  In  the  next  verse 
the  bikk&rim  of  all  that  is  in  their  land  also  belong 
to  the  priest.  Probably,  the  bikkdrim  should  be 
interpreted  as  the  first  ripe  raw  fruits,  while  the 
rtihith  will  be  the  prepared  oil  and  wine  and  corn. 
(So  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  and  RV.)  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  Neh  IP9  that  the  bikkHrim  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  fruit  trees  were  brought  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  while  the  rtthith  of  dough,  heave- 
offerings,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil  were  brought  into  the 
store-rooms  of  the  temple  (1037  12**).  The  distinc- 
tion is  observed  in  LXX  and  by  Philo  and  Josephus. 
In  Nu  15"-  *  it  is  enacted  that  the  first  of  the  dough 
also  shall  be  given  as  a  heave-offering.  According 
to  Lv  2U  leaven  and  honey  might  be  included  in 
tbe  first-fruits,  though  they  could  not  be  part  of 
any  offering  made  by  fire.  The  meal-offering  of 
first-fruits  consisted  of  parched  corn  in  the  ear 
with  oil  and  frankincense.  Part  of  the  corn  and 
oil  with  all  the  frankincense  was  to  be  burnt 
(Lv  2'*-w).  An  interesting  law,  which  rests  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  law  of  first-fruits,  is 
that  of  Lv  MP***,  which  ordains  that  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  shall  not  be  used  for  the  first  three  years 
after  it  is  planted  ('  three  years  shall  they  be  as 
uncircumcised  unto  yon'),  and  shall  be  consecrated 
to  God  in  the  fourth  year.  In  the  fifth  year  it 
may  be  eaten. 

\f)  In  the  later  period  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  bikkdrim  and  the  terUmdth  (ntonp 
oblations) ;  the  fullest  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  in  the  two  tracts  of  the  Mishna  which  bear 
these  names.  The  bikkdrim  were  taken  from 
wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives, 
and  honey.  The  fruits  were  offered  fresh  by  those 
who  dwelt  near  Jerus.,  and  dried  by  those  who 
came  from  a  distance.  The  companies  came  in 
a  procession  headed  by  the  ox  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  marched  to  the  music  of  pipes.  They  were 
met  in  Jerus.  by  the  chief  priests.  The  offerers 
then  carried  their  wreathed  baskets  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  temple  courts,  and  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Levi  tea  with  the  singing  of  Ps  30. 
Then  the  baskets  were  given  to  the  priests,  and 
the  formula  (Dt  28*-'*)  was  repeated.  The  ter&- 
width  were  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and 
used  only  by  them,  and  were  levied  on  every  kind 


of  fruit  of  the  ground  and  of  trees.  The  choicest 
of  the  fruits  were  to  be  given ;  not  more  than  A 
or  less  than  A  of  the  crop  was  expected.  There 
was  also  the  Jfallah  (nfrj),  which  was  the  first  of 
the  dough,  J*  of  the  whole  piece  in  the  case  of 
private  individuals,  and  A  m  that  of  public 
bakers. 

Liteutdu.— Nowack,  H«b.  ArehdoL  U.  pp.  265-267 ;  WeU- 
hausen,  Prolegcm.  pp.  157,  158;  Sohurer,  BJP  u.  L  237-242. 
See  also  Philo,  Dtfttto  oophini  and  De  prctmiit  taeerdotvm. 

A.  S.  Peaks. 
FIRSTLING. — A  firstling  *  is  the  first  (in  time)  of 
its  kind,  Pr  3s  Coy.  '  Honour©  the  Lords  with  thy 
substaunce,  and  with  the  first]  inges  of  all  thine 
encrease.'  In  Macbeth,  IV.  L  147,  Shaks.  uses  the 
word  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the  heart  and  the  first 
acts  of  the  hand — 

'  From  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.' 

In  EV  it  is  used  only  of  the  firstborn  of  beasts, 
though  the  Heb.  words  so  tr*  (ito?  or  •Tfisf,  and 
-199)  are  used  also  of  the  firstborn  of  women. 

FISH. — Fishes  are  very  abundant  in  the  inland 
waters  of  Pal.  and  Syria,  except  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  M editor,  and  the  Nile. 
Even  the  intensely  salt  springs  by  the  Dead  Sea 
swarm  with  certain  kinds  of  fash,  while  the  water 
of  that  sea,  which  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
chloride  of  magnesium,  is  fatal  to  all  animal  life. 
Thousands  of  fish  are  borne  by  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Jordan  into  that  sea,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
reach  its  waters,  are  stupefied,  and  fall  a  prey  to 
cormorants  and  kingfishers,  or  their  bodies  are 
washed  up  on  the  shore  and  feed  the  ravens  and 
vultures.  Tristram  mentions  forty-three  species 
of  fish  found  in  inland  waters.  Of  these  the  large 
number  of  twenty-two  are  peculiar  to  Pal.  and 
Syria,  and  of  this  number  fourteen  are  peculiar 
to  the  Jordan  Valley  and  one  to  the  mountain 
lake  of  Yamuni,  S.E.  of  the  cedars,  and  three 
inhabit  only  the  Damascus  lakes.  Many  of  the 
species  swarm  in  immense  shoals  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  in  the  warm  fountains  by  its  shores, 
as  well  as  in  the  Jordan  and  its  affluents,  the 
Leontes,  the  Orontes,  and  the  lakes  of  Antioch, 
Hems,  etc.  Fresh -water  fishes  are  also  very 
abundant  in  all  the  perennial  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Mediter.,  often  ascending  long  distances, 
and  not  infrequently  leaping  up  the  rapids  and 
cascades  to  reach  their  spawning  places.  The 
adjacent  Mediter.  is  also  well  stocked  with  a  large 
number  of  species  of  fish. 

The  large  number  and  great  fecundity  of  fish 
is  expressed  in  the  Heb.  name  r;  ddg,  from  njj 
to  multiply  abundantly.  They  were  taken  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  many  of  them  used  as  food 
(Gn  9*-*).  Not  a  few  of  them  are  highly  specialized 
in  form  and  aspect ;  yet,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  land  animals  and  birds  and  even  insects 
had  names  in  Heb.,  not  a  single  species  of  fish  is 
named  in  the  Scriptures.  The  only  attempt  at 
classification  was  into  clean  and  unclean  (Lv  ll"-1*). 
The  former  comprised  those  which  had  fins  and 
scales;  the  latter,  all  others.  This  distinction 
was  recognized  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egyp.  iii.  68,  59),  and  under  el-Hakim,  who  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  unclean  fish  (Lane,  Mod.  Egyp. 
i.  132).  The  good  and  bad  fish  (Mt  13")  may  have 
referred  to  this  distinction,  or  to  some  other 
standard  of  excellence.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
fisherman  on  the  Mediter.  coast  in  his  anger  beat 
to  a  jelly  the  head  of  a  fish  to  which  he  objected. 

*  From  firtt  and  ling  a  suffix  with  varying;  force  but  generally 
dimln.,  seen  also  in  changeling,  darling,  fatling,  fondling, 
foundling,  gosling,  hireling,  inkling,  nestling,  nurseling, seedling, 
stripling,  starveling,  underling,  worldling. 
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At  other  times  they  east  them  away  on  the  shore, 
or  back  into  the  water. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  hare  classified  together  all 
creatures  living  in  the  waters,  whether  'whales' 
AV,  or  'sea-monsters'  RV  (Gn  1";  Heb.  ton- 
ntntm),  or  'great  fish'  (Jon  1"  Vm  rj  Ma  g&dhdl), 
or  the  'living  creature  that  moveth*  (Gn  1"),  or 
«nsh'(v.»). 

The  fish  was  an  object  of  idolatry  in  all  the 
ancient  world.  The  Philistines  worshipped  Dagon, 
the  Fish-god  (1  S  64),  who  was  represented  with 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (but  see 
Dagon,  p.  644*).  Hence  it  was  forbidden  to  make 
an  image  of  a  fish  (Dt  4M),  which  to  the  Heb. 
included,  as  before  said,  all  living  creatures  in 
the  water  (Ex  20*).  G.  E.  POST. 

FISHER. — Fisher,  says  Bradley  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.), 


only  pin.),  Mt  4M-"»,  Mk  1»-  »  (dXtetfj),  though  it 
has  '  fisherman '  after  Tind.  and  the  others  (except 
Wyo.andRhem.)inLk6*(AXuift).  For  the '  fisher's 
coat '  of  Jn  21'  see  Coat. 

FISHING.— The  natural  history  of  Palestine  fish 
has  been  little  studied.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  the  usual  Mediterranean  varieties,  with  an 
undue  proportion  of  mullet.  Some  33  varieties  of 
fresh-water  fish  have  been  counted  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  where  fish  swarm  in  Galilee  as  remarked  by 
Tristram,  and  in  the  waters  of  Merom  one  may  Bee 
tons  taken  in  one  day  by  a  drag-net.  The  fact  that 
the  fish  of  this  basin  resemble  African  species  was 
first  observed  by  Josephus.  'There  are  several 
kinds  of  fish  in  it  (Galilee),  different  both  to  the  taste 
and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.'  Also  he  says  of 
the  Capharnaum  fountain,  'it  produces  the  Coracin 
fish'  (BJ  in.  x.  8).  Several  Nilotic  species  abound. 
The  Chromides,  carp-like,  are  called  by  the  Arabs 
'combs,'  from  their  Sat  shape  and  projecting  spines. 
Of  the  Siluridee,  sheat  fish  (Claria*  Macracan- 
thus,  Arab.  Berboot)  grows  to  the  size  of  3  or  4  ft. ; 
its  flesh  is  much  prized.  Most  abundant  are  the 
barbel  and  bream,  while  dace,  bleak,  and  loaches  are 
found.  Eels  are  in  many  streams,  and  swarm  in 
the  Orontes.  Near  Tripoli  is  a  pool  fall  of  sacred 
fish.  Fossil  fish,  beautifully  preserved  in  the 
Lebanon  limestone,  are  of  existing  genera.  While 
not  strictly  fish,  we  may  mention  that  along  the 
coast  are  dolphins,  seals,  and  whales — the  two 
latter  very  rare.  The  '  badger  skins '( AV  Ex  28") 
were  probably  of  the  Red  Sea  dugong,  .a  marine 
mammal,  whose  skin  is  used  now  ;  and  the  Hebrew 
term  doe  corresponds  to  Arab,  tuhas,  which  include* 
this  animal. 

Fishes  technically  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
creative  acts  of  the  fifth  period  except  as  included 
in  the  terms  ryf,  lit.  'swarmer'  (AV  'moving 
creature'),  and  B*p$3  OTJW  (AV  'great  whales/ 
RV  'great  sea-monsters').  The  first  of  these 
terms  occurs  more  specifically  Lv  llw  OTjn 
The  dominion  of  man,  however,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  is  given  over  fish,  d;d  •«  (Gn  1",  renewed 
Gn  fl»,  cf.  Ps  8»). 

Fish  were  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  Egypt,  and 
their  loss  part  of  the  plague  (Ex  7™-").  The 
Israelites  murmured,  'we  remember  the  fish  we 
did  eat  freely'  (Nu  11*).  The  ceremonial  law 
declared  all  that  had  not  'fins  and  scales'  an 
'abomination'  (Lv  ll*-").  The  repeated  prohibi- 
tion of  worship  of  anything  '  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth'  (Ex  204),  'the  likeness  of  any 
fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth' 
(Dt  4U),  was  needed,  for  the  Philistines  worshipped 
Dagon ='  little  fish '  (1  S  5* ;  but  see  art.  Dagon). 
It  has  also  bejn  alleged  (but  see  Baethgen,  Rel.-gei. 


60)  that '  Stdon  was  the  fish  goddess  of  Phoenicia 

Sristram).  This  cult  existed  both  in  Assyria  and 
dia.  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  'spake  of  the 
fishes'  (1  K  4").  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  fish, 
probably  cured,  were  brought  by  the  Tynans  to 
Jerusalem  (Neh  13"),  where  we  know  there  was  a 
'  Fish-gate.'   See  JERUSALEM. 

The  'great  fish  (Vh|  xj  Jon  1")  prepared'  for 
Jonah  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  shark  or  whale. 
Both  AV  and  RV  tr.  r?rot  in  Mt  12* '  whale '  (RVm 
'sea-monster').  The  fact  that  a  killer- whale,  21 
ft.  long,  can  swallow  porpoises  and  seals  would 
imply  that  a  much  larger  whale  might  swallow  a 
man.  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  43  ft.  long, 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  Syr.  Prot.  College,  Beirut. 
The  carcass  of  this  whale  was  cast  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  near  Tyre. 

As  a  type  of  restoration,  Ezk  47*- w  tells  us  tnat 
in  the  Dead  Sea  '  shall  be  a  very  great  multitude 
of  fish.'  'These  fish  shall  be  according  to  their 
kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea,  exceeding 
many.' 

Fish  in  NT  brought  a  livelihood  to  the  apostles ; 
they  are  one  of  the  'good  gifts'  (Mt  7")  twice 
miraculously  multiplied  to  the  multitudes  (Mt 
17'Tt  i5««r-).  Broiled  fish  was  eaten  by  our 
Saviour  (Lk  24")  and  given  by  Him  to  the  disciples 
(Jn  21»-  u).  The  discrimination  between  good  and 
bad  fish  is  used  as  a  type  of  final  separation  of  classes 
of  men  (Mt  13*).  To  the  early  Christians  the  fish 
became  a  sacred  symbol,  the  Greek  word  Ix^it 
being  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  four 
Gr.  words  used  in  the  confession,  'Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  Saviour'  ('Iiprovt  Xpurr6t,  GeoO  vlot, 
ZvHip).   See  D.C.A.  s.v.  'l%eit. 

As  formerly,  so  now,  in  the  East  fishing  is  the 
occupation  of  the  simple  and  poor,  and  wholly  un- 
known as  a  pastime.  The  methods  and  means 
have  likewise  changed  but  little.  These  were 
principally — 

(1)  The  small  net  cast  by  hand,  tr®  (Ezk  26* 14 
32*  47w,  Hab  1"- «  Mic  7a,  Ec  7»),  SIktvow  (Mt  4» 
etc),  ifLppXyrrpor  (Mt  4",  Mk  1").  This  is  very 
commonly  employed  still.  The  present  writer  has 
watched  its  use  at  Tabigha  (probably  Bethsaida), 
where  fish  gather  at  the  outlet  of  streams  into  the 

(2)  The  seine,  irjb?i?  (Is  19s)  or  jttjjp  (Hab  lu), 
trayfirri.  This  was  used  in  two  ways — either  let 
down  into  the  deep  and  drawn  together  in  a 
narrowing  circle  ana  then  drawn  into  the  boat  or 
boats  (Lk  6*"*),  or  as  a  semicircle  drawn  to  the 
shore  (Mt  13*).  Both  these  methods  are  seen 
daily. 

(3)  The  hook,  nm  (Is  19»,  Job  411),  nj»,  (Am  4»), 
HyKurrpor  (Mt  17*).  This  was  used  with  a  line, 
^jn,  bnt  no  mention  is  made  of  a  rod,  as  fly-fishing 
is  unknown.  Hab  V*  mentions  all  the  three 
methods  we  have  described. 

(4)  The  harpoon  or  spear  (Job  41'),  EV  '  barbed 
irons'  (rtslf),  'fish  spears'  S»J»).  This  is  a 
method  depicted  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. At  present  it  is  practised  only  at  night 
by  torchlight. 

In  spite  of  the  mistranslations  'fish  pools' 
(Ca  74  AV),  'ponds  for  fish'  (Is  19"  AV),  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  pools  of  the  Bible  were  use  1 
for  fish  culture. 

The  Turkish  Government  now  taxes  fishing  as 
an  occupation,  and  also  takes  20  per  cent,  of  the 
price  of  the  fish  sold  in  the  seaports,  and  collects 
this  again  if  the  fish  are  taken  to  another  port. 
The  fisheries  of  Merom  and  Galilee  are  farmed  ont 
to  contractors,  who  forbid  all  others  to  engage  in 
the  trade. 

As  an  occupation  fishing  has  been  honoured  by 
the  selection  of  its  followers  as  apostles ;  by  being 
the  object  of  Jesus'  special  favour  on  two  occasions 
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(Lk  S"-,  Jn  21) :  and  chosen  as  the  type  of  earnest, 
skilful  soul-saving  (Mk  1",  Lk  5"). 

W.  K.  Eddy. 

91SH-6ATB — See  Jxrubalbl 

FISH-POOL  occurs  in  AV  of  Ca  74 '  Thine  eyes 
are  [like]  the  fish-pools  of  Heshbon,'  but  the  exact 
translation  is  simply  '  pools '  (so  RV ;  Heb.  rtaif, 
LXX  Xi/mu).  See  Hitzig,  ad  loc,  and  art.  Hesh- 
bon. Equally  unwarrantable  is  the  introduction 
of  '  fish '  in  Is  19",  where  AV,  following  Ibn  Ezra, 
tr.  t>;r<W  '      that  make  sluices  [and] 

ponds  for  fish.'  The  passage  is  obscure  (see 
Skinner,  ad  loc.),  but  probably  the  correct  tr*  is 
that  of  RV,  '  all  they  that  work  for  hire  shall  be 
grieved  in  soul.'  *  It  is  possible  that  the  elsewhere 
unexampled  *djb  (for  "C}V)  was  a  play  suggested  by 
the  employment  of  the  '  workers  for  hire '  in  the 
construction  of  water-tanks  (dimb  ;  so  Del.  quot- 
ing Ehrentren,  ad  loc.).  The  LXX,  while  agree- 
ing with  this  tr*  of  sty"?)*  (XvrtitHporm  kcU  rat 
tvjfit  roWa-oiwtr),  gives  'manufacturers  of  strong 
drink '  (rotoOrret  rir  fWoi-),t  instead  of  '  workers  for 
hire.'  They  must  have  read  for 

J.  A.  Sklbik. 

FITCHES. — AV  gives  fitches  in  the  text  in 
two  places.  1.  Ezk  4*.  Here  the  Heb.  is  n^f 
kustemeth,  tr*  in  AVm  and  RV  spelt.  We  believe 
the  plant  intended  is  the  kirseneh  or  kirsenneh  of 
the  Arabs,  Vicia  Ervilia,  L.  The  same  Heb.  word 
is  used  in  two  other  places  (Ex  9",  Is  28*),  where 
AV  has  rye  and  RV  spelt  (see  Rye).  2.  Is  28*-". 
Here  the  Heb.  is  nsg  kefah.  This  is  the  nutmeg 
/lower,  NigeUa  satwa,  L.,  a  Ranunculaceous  plant, 
cultivated  everywhere  in  the  East  for  its  black 
seeds,  which  are  used  as  a  condiment  and  a 
medicine.  It  is  called  in  Arab.  shUntz,  or  shihntz, 
and  habbat  el-barakah,  i.e.  the  seed  of  blessing,  or 
el-habbai  essauda,  *.«.  the  black  seed.  An  Arab, 
proverb  says,  'in  the  black  seed  is  the  medicine 
for  every  disease.'  Avicenna  recommends  it  in 
dyspepsia,  and  for  bronchial  and  other  affections. 
Orientals  often  put  a  pinch  of  the  seeds  on  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  flat  loaves  of 
bread  before  baking.  In  baking  they  adhere. 
Pliny  alludes  to  their  use  by  bakers  (Nat.  Hist. 
xix.  52).  They  are  believed  to  assist  digestion. 
They  have  a  warm  aromatic  flavour  and  carmina- 
tive properties.  like  other  seeds  produced  in 
small  quantities,  as  cummin,  they  are  often  beaten 
out  with  a  stick,  as  mentioned  in  Is  28*',  instead 
of  being  threshed  out  with  the  mdrag. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLAG. — Two  Heb.  words  are  tr4  by  flag.  i.  «m 
{'ahu ;  4x«  [i»  LXX  of  Sir  40"  this  was  supposed 
till'  1896  to  represent  the  Heb.  'dhu]  fMroim) 
occurs  in  three  connexions,  (a)  Where  the  lone 
feed  in  an  'dhu  (Gn  41*-").  (6)  Where  Bildad 
asks,  '  Can  the  rush  (*pi,  wiwvpot)  grow  up  without 
mire  ?  can  the  flag  (vnj,  (Mro/tor)  grow  without 
water T '  (Job  8")-  H  In  a  passage  (Hoe  13") 
where  both  AV  and  RV,  following  the  LXX,  give 
brethren  for  o*nv  'dhtm,  which  the  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
regards  as  a  plural  of  vi$,  abbreviated  from  o">c«s 
'dXdwtm,  the  context  seeming  to  point  to  a  water 
plant,  withering  before  the  E.  wind,  which  dries 
up  its  spring.  In  the  passage  in  Job  the  g6me 
and  the  'ahu  occur  in  the  two  members  of  a 
parallelism.  RVm  gives  for  gome  '  papyrus,'  and 
for  'dhu  'reed-grass'  (of.  Ebers,  Egypten  u.  die 
Bucher  Moses,  338  f.).  The  latter  is  no  more 
definite  than  flag,  and  therefore  only  confuses 
the  question  of  identity  by  another  term.  We 

*  Buhl  baa  'pond*  of  rat,'  where  the  watere  rest  and  an 
retained  t  Ibn  En  give*  '  where  are  the  eouli  of  the  fish ' ; 
tine  Is  also  adopted  by  Kimchi  in  hie  Lexicon  (•  pooli  In  which 
they  hunt  flah1);  in  his  Comm.  he  mentions  it,  but  he  himself 
offer*  the  same  explanation  at  the  RV. 

t  Properly  '  beer,'  which  was  a  favourite  Egyptian  beverage. 


have  the  authority  of  the  LXX  that  the  gOms 
was  the  rirvpot,  papyrus,  and  the  'ahu,  pe&ropor, 
which  some  believe  to  be  Cyperus  esculentus,  L., 
the  edible  galingale,  and  others  Butomus  umbel- 
lotus,  L.,  the  flowering  rush,  both  swamp  plants, 
my  (Gn  41*-")  should  he  rendered  'in  the  flower- 
ing rushes,'  or  'in  the  sedges,'  or  'in  the  fens.' 
Similarly,  the  doubtful  o<nvT<!A(n»  (Hos  13").  The 
same  indefiniteness  is  found  in  the  Arab,  term 
rain',  which  means  literally  'spring,'  and  refers 
to  'spring  herbage,'  and  half,  which  refers  to 
Grammea  and  Cyperacem  in  general,  It  is  also 
found  in  the  English  '  grass.' 

2.  >po  (t&ph,  (Km,  carectum)  is  used  (a)  of  the 
sedgy  or  reedy  plants  on  a  river's  bank  (Ex  2*-*, 
Is  19'):  (6)  of  weeds  (Jn  2*),  meaning  sea-weeds. 
From  the  presence  of  these,  and  perhaps  of  other 
marine  growths,  as  of  coral,  the  Reel  Sea  was 
named  fare  (yam-tvph).  G.  E.  Post. 

FLAGON  occurs  five  times  in  AV,  but  in  only 
one  of  these  instances  is  the  tr*  retained  by  RV, 
namely  Is  2214,  where  both  VSS  tr.  'fy  by 

'  vessels  of  flagons.'  ^  or  Sgj  (when  not  used  foi 
a  musical  instrument)  generally  means  a  leather 
pitcher.  Here  it  is  perhaps  an  earthenware  bottle. 
On  the  other  hand,  RV  introduces  '  flagons '  in  two 
instances  where  it  is  not  found  in  AV,  namely 
Ex  25"  37"  (in  both  rfip-ff).  This  tr"  is  probably 
correct  (see  Cup),  although  RV  gives  '  cups '  for 
the  same  Heb.  word  in  Nn  47.  In  all  these  three 
passages  AV  has '  covers. '  In  the  remaining  four  in- 
stances where  AV  gives '  flagons,'  the  Heb.  is  n^Vi) 
(2  S  6",  1  Ch  16*.  Hos  31  [□•?«;  fJ^nl  Ca  2*  [rt«^«] ; 
of.  ntfrjq  TP  '  the  raisin-cakes  [AV  '  founda- 

tions ']  of  Kir-hareseth,'  Is  16').  The  meaning  of 
this  word  is  a  'pressed  cake  .  .  .  composed  of 
meal,  oil,  and  dibs'  (W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC1  434. 
n.  7).  Hence  in  2  S  6",  1  Ch  10*.  RV  gives  '  cake 
of  raisins'  for  AV  'flagon  [of  wine],'  in  Hos  31 
'cakes  of  raisins'  for  'flagons  of  wine,'  and  in 
Ca  2*  'raisins'  (RVm  'cakes  of  raisins')  for 
'flagons.'  The  LXX  has  in  2  8  6"  Xdywor  dri 
rwyo>ov,  in  1  Ch  10*  ifiopelrti,  in  Hos  3>  Tip/mra 
pera  arcKpltot,  and  in  Ca  2*  puifXH.  Luther,  who  like 
AV  adopted  a  false  Rabbinical  derivation  and 
interpretation  of  nptft,,  tr.  in  2  S  6"  and  1  Ch  16* 
tin  Nossel  Wein,  and  in  Hos  31  eine  Kanne  Weins. 
In  Ca  2*  he  has  Blumen.  In  Kautzsch's  AT  wo 
find  for  2  S  6"  and  1  Ch  16*  Rosinenlcuchen,  and 
for  Hos  31  and  Ca  2*  Traubenkuchen.  See  further 
under  Food,  p.  32b.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

FLAX  (n^s  pishtdh,  \tror,  linum).— The  Heb. 
and  its  equivalents  in  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Eng.  are 
used  (1)  for  the  growing  plant  (Ex  9s) ;  (2)  for 
the  stalks  when  cut  (Jos  2*  XV}  '8^9,  X»»o*dAo/«;, 
stipules  lini);  (3)  for  a  wick  made  of  the  fibres 
(Is  42*  43"  AV  '  tow,'  RV  « flax,'  marg.  '  a  wick '). 
The  root  form  raj's  pesheth,  with  suffix  -p^s  pishH, 
LXX  666ruL  ftov,  is  also  used  for  the  flax  fibres 
(Hos  2*-").  The  plural  of  the  same,  cmspishttm, 
is  used  for  the  hackled  fibres  (Pr  31",  Is  19*) ; 
these  are  twisted  into  cords  (Jg  15")  or  woven 
into  stuff  (Dt  22").  The  shorter  fibres  are  called 
rrjM  ne"6reth  =  tow  (Jg  16*.  Is  1*»).  The  plural 
pxshtim  is  also  used  for  linen  (Lv  13*- M),  as  well 
as  for  linen  garments  (w.47-**,  LXX  IparUp  «mt> 
Tvlrif,  Ezk  44"  otoXAi  Xiraj). 

Flax,  Linum  sativum,  L.,  is  a  plant  of  the 
order  Linaceos,  which  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's  history.  It  is 
a  perennial,  with  slender  stalks,  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  showy  blue  flowers. 
Its  stalks  produce  the  strong  fibres  out  of  which 
linen  is  manufactured.  These  stalks  were  dried 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  (Jos  2*),  then 
steeped  in  water  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  pulp, 
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then  hackled  (la  19*)  to  straighten  the  fibres  and 
comb  out  the  shorter  ones,  which  are  tow  (Jg  16s, 
Is  ln).  It  was  regarded  as  a  crop  of  importance 
(Ex  9",  Hos  2*).  Linen  garments  were  used  by 
the  priests,  etc  (Lv  13"- ") ;  the  material  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  eV  shtsh  (a  name  still  retained  in  the 
Arab,  ihdsh,  which  is  used  for  the  grade  of  cotton 
cloth  known  in  English  as  cheese-cloth).  The  mum- 
mies of  Egypt  were  swathed  in  linen  bandages. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLAYING. — See  CRIMES  AST)  PUNISHMENTS. 

FLEA  (tfyp  par'dsh,  ftXkot,  jntlex). — An  insect, 
Pulex  irritant,  L.,  universal  in  warm  climates, 
and  a  great  pest  to  man  and  the  animals  which 
it  infests.  Insignificant  as  it  is,  its  bite  is  very 
irritating,  often  causing  considerable  swelling  and 
intolerable  itching,  which  robs  its  victim  of  many 
an  hour  of  sleep,  and  makes  him  ridiculous  in  his 
frequently  vain  efforts  to  catch  his  tormentor. 
The  habit  of  the  natives  of  the  East  of  sleeping 
in  the  same  clothes  which  they  wear  by  day,  and 
spreading  their  beds  on  the  mats  on  which  they 
sit,  contributes  much  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
insect  in  their  houses  and  camps.  Fleas  swarm 
esp.  in  the  filthy  tents  of  the  Bedawtn,  and  in 
stables  and  dog  Kennels.  The  flea  is  mentioned 
by  David  (1  S  24"),*  who  compares  himself  to 
this  contemptible  insect,  in  order  to  ridicule  the 
insensate  character  of  Saul's  persecution  by  liken- 
ing it  to  the  vain  hunt  above  alluded  to.  In  Ex 
8»RVm  has  ' fleas '  for  ' lice '  (wh.  see). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLESH,  represented  by  db  j,  -rtf  in  OT,  and  by 
ript  and  xpfot  in  NT.  "W?  occurs  very  seldom  in 
com  p.  with  the  constant  word  Hpj,  but  seems  to 
cover  some  of  the  same  meanings,  particularly  flesh 
for  food,  and  flesh  of  consanguinity.  Cf.  Ps  73" 
78»- »  Pr  11",  Jer  51»,  Lv  26*.  *pe«  is  only  used 
twice  in  NT,  and  each  time  in  the  phrase  xp4a 
fay'ir,  Ro  14*,  1  Co  8U.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  biblical  uses  of  this  term  Flesh  with- 
out clearly  distinguishing  at  least  the  following 
five  meanings : — 

1.  Substance  of  an  animal  body,  whether  of 
beast  or  of  man  (e.g.  Gn  41',  Lv  4U,  Job  31n,  1  Co 
16").  For  this  use  of  the  term  in  its  application 
to  Food  and  to  Sacrifices,  see  under  these  words. 
It  denotes  the  living  human  body  in  such  places  as 
Ex  4'  Lv  13M  17".  Indeed,  through  a  great  part 
of  OT  flesh  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  human 
Body,  on  the  principle  mentioned  in  which 
application,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  LXX  often 
renders  Hp ?  (sing. ),  in  accordance  with  Gr.  idiom,  by 
the  plural  <rde«n  (e.g.  Gn  40",  Nu  12u,  Job  32*), 
and  even  by  v&it*  (e.g.  Lv  16*,  1  K  21"). 

2.  Relation,  of  consanguinity  or  by  marriage 
(e.g.  Gn  2"  37".  Neh  5«,  Is  68»,  Mt  19»,  1  Co  10*). 
The  literal  word  is  used  in  the  orig.  in  places  where 
the  versions,  our  own  included,  employ  a  peri- 
phrasis « near  of  kin '  (e.g.  Lv  18*  26*).  In  the 
same  significance,  the  fuller  phrase  'flesh  and 
bones '  is  peculiarly  biblical  (e.g.  Gn  2*  29",  Jg  9*. 
2  S  51 191*- u,  Eph  6»  cf.  Lk  24% 

8.  Creature  nature  generally,  human  nature 
particularly.  In  this  use  it  can  denote  all  terres- 
trial beings  possessing  life  (Gn  7") ;  especially  the 
finite  earthly  creature  in  contrast  with  God  and 
with  the  spirit  which  immediately  comes  from 
God.  '  The  Ejgyptians  are  men,  and  not  God ;  and 
their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit*  (Is  81*).  The 
frailness  and  dependence  of  man  is  the  thing 
marked  by  this  contrast  (e^g.  Gn  6*,  Job  34u,  Ps 
66*  78"*,  U  40**  quoted  1  P  1").  There  is  a  per- 
sistent tendency  in  translators  and  commentators 
to  ignore  this  peculiarly  biblical  antithesis,  and 

*  Its  matko  in  I S  S8*>  It  due  to  corruption  in  MT  (see 
Driver,  WaUn.,  Budde,  ad  Joe.). 


confound  it  with  the  Greek  antithesis  between 
material  and  immaterial.  Further,  though  finite 
and  creaturely  weakness  is  implied  in  it,  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  moral  disparagement,  e.g.  '  all 
flesh '  is  used  for  the  '  whole  human  race '  in  con- 
nexions that  are  most  honourable,  e.g.  Ps  66* 
146s1,  Is  40*,  Jl  2s.  Conclusive  as  to  this  is  the 
use  of  '  flesh '  for  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
( Jn  1",  Ro  1*  9*.  1  Ti  8U).  In  the  same  line  with 
this  stands  the  more  expanded  phrase  'flesh  and 
blood'  for  human  nature  on  its  earthly  side  in 
contrast  with  something  greater  than  itself  (Mt 
16",  1  Co  15"  Gal  1",  Eph  6U,  He  2",  to  which 
should  perhaps  be  added  Jn  lu).  This  phrase  is 
peculiar  to  the  NT,  though  germane  to  the  OT 
idea  'the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,'  and  the 
beginning  of  the  usage  can  be  traced  to  the  OT 
Apocr.  writers  (of.  Sir  14"  17").  It  is  common  in 
Rabbinical  literature.  This  whole  biblical  use  of 
the  term  '  flesh '  in  application  to  man  means  that 
he  is  so  called  from  his  creaturely  nature,  or  from 
his  nature  on  its  creaturely  side. 

4.  As  one  constituent  of  human  nature  (the 
corporeal)  combined  or  contrasted  with  the  others. 

OT  usage  presents  a  variety  of  such  combina- 
tions. The  whole  of  man  is  expressed  as  'flesh' 
and  'soul*  in  Ps63>,  Job  13"  14* ;  as  'flesh 'and 
'heart'  in  Ps 73*  Ezk  44'-»,  Ec  11",  Pr  14s0;  as 
'  flesh,'  '  heart,'  and  '  soul,'  Ps  84',  in  all  which  a 
duality  of  outer  and  inner,  or  lower  and  higher  in 
man,  is  plainly  intended.  But  so  far  is  '  flesh ' 
from  being  despised  in  these  contrasts  that  it  is 
joined  with  the  nigher  elements  in  the  relation  of 
the  whole  man  to  God  and  to  his  future  (?)  hopes,  as 
in  Ps  63>  16*  84',  Job  19*.  In  the  NT  its  use  in  this 
sense  for  the  lower  element  in  man,  without  any 
ethical  disparagement,  though  not  very  frequent, 
is  still  clear.  In  a  sufficient  number  of  passages  it 
occurs  coupled  with  '  spirit,'  in  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings as  well  as  others,  to  show  that  these  two  are 
the  natural  elements  of  which  man  is  made  up, 
exactly  as  'flesh'  and  'soul,'  'flesh'  and  'heart' 
are  in  the  OT  {e.g.  Mt  28«,  Ro  2»  »»,  1  Co  5*). 
'  Flesh '  is  used  by  St.  Paul  of  corporeal  presence, 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  in  contrast  to  fellowship 
in  'spirit'  (2  Co  61*,  Col  21-*),  indeed  of  man's 
earthly  or  bodily  life  without  moral  qualifica- 
tion (Gal  2**,  Ph  1").  Even  when  man's  sinful 
state  is  the  topic,  the  dual  nature  is  sometimes 
expressed  in  the  usual  terms ;  '  desires  of  the  flesh 
ana  of  the  mind '  (Eph  2*),  'defilement  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit'  (2  Co  V),  seem  to  mean  that  man's 
nature,  in  both  its  constituent  parts,  is  affected  by 
sin.  There  is  a  use  of  this  antithesis,  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  in  application  to  Christ,  which 
points  to  lower  and  higher  elements  in  His  person- 
ality quite  peculiar  to  Himself  (e.g.  Ro  l*-\  1  Ti 
31*,  1  P  8U). 

6.  Its  ethical  or  doctrinal  sense.  Besides  the 
morally  indifferent  applications  of  flesh  already  dis- 
cussed, there  is  in  the  NT,  and  esp.  in  the  Pauline 
writings,  a  use  of  it  which  is  charged  with  ethical 
or  doctrinal  content.  It  is  thus  used  once  in 
contrast  with  '  mind '  (Ro  7*),  more  frequently 
with  'spirit'  (Ro  8«-*-*-7 »v*-»- **•»  Gal  6»-»  6»). 
In  the  same  manner  the  adjectives  'fleshly,' 
'  carnal '  are  contrasted  with  '  spiritual  'in  Ro  7*", 
I  Co  31-*-4,  2  Co  lu,  Col  2"  'fleshly  mind,'  orig. 
'  mind  of  the  flesh.'  *  That  in  tre  connexions 
cited  above  flesh  with  its  adjective  has  reference 
to  the  principle  of  sin  and  its  seat  in  man's  fallen 
nature,  while  '  spirit '  and  '  spiritual '  refer  to  the 
principle  of  the  regenerate  or  divine  life  in  man, 

*  Then  oocuri  ln  the  Mine  writing!  a  quite  unethical  nee  at 
' carnal ' as  equivalent  to  ' corporeal' or  'earthly,' e4.R0  16", 
1  do  oil,  S  Co  8>  10*.  He  V* ;  (or  the  complication*  both  of  read- 
ing and  rendering  in  these  passage*,  created  by  the  me  ol 
rfmiMM  or  ri/mnt,  see  Trench,  N.T.  Sywnym*.  t.v. 
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will  hardly  be  questioned.  But  various  have  been 
the  accounts  given  of  the  rationale  of  this  meta- 

Shorical  or  indirect  use  of  flesh  and  '  fleshly '  in  a 
Geological  or  doctrinal  sense.  Writers  like  Hol- 
sten,  Pfieiderer,  Schenkel  make  strenuous  efforts, 
without  much  success,  to  derive  this  peculiarly 
Pauline  application  of  the  term  from  the  older 
sense  of  it  as  denoting  the  weakness  and  frailty  of 
man's  nature.  The  only  account  which  seems  to 
satisfy  all  tho  ideas  involved  is  that  the  '  carnal ' 
denotes  the  sinful  element  in  man's  nature,  be- 
cause that  element  entering  his  nature  now  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  production  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  the  flesh ;  whereas  the  '  spiritual '  is  that 
which  comes  into  it  from  above,  or  is  given  in  the 
New  Birth.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  our 
Lord's  words,  reported  in  Jn  3*.  For  some  further 
remarks  on  this  question  and  on  the  possible  con- 
nexion of  all  the  meanings  of  flesh  here  noted,  see 
Psychology.  J.  Laidlaw. 

FLESH-HOOK. — See  FOOD. 

FLESHLY.  FLESHY. — Modern  editions  of  AV 
have  retained  the  distinction  between  '  fleshly '  and 
*  fleshy '  of  1811.  Fleshly  is  that  which  belongs  to 
the  flesh  and  not  the  spirit,  carnal.  It  occurs  in 
NT  2  Co  lu,  1  P  2U  (<r«uw«6f ),  Col  2M  '  fleshly  mind ' 
{nut  rfjt  aapicln,  '  mind  of  the  flesh ').  In  Ad.  Est 
14"  the  meaning  is  apparently  simply  mortal 
(<rdp«M»).  Fleshy  is  that  which  is  made  of  flesh 
(and  not  of  stone),  soft,  tender,  Sir  17",  2  Co  3* 
(o-apxirot).  The  distinction  did  not  appear  in  the 
earlier  versions:  Wye  Tind.  Gen.  Bish.  have 
« fleshly*  in  2  Co  3»,  Gov.  has  '  fleshy.'  Nor  was  it 
observed  by  Eng.  writers  of  the  day :  T.  Wright 
(1604),  Passions,  v.  iv.  212,  says, '  Fleshy  concupis- 
cence deserveth  rather  the  name  of  Mercenarie 
Lust  then  Love,'  and  Culpepper  and  Cole,  Anat. 
L  xvii.  45,  'Such  as  are  given  to  fleshy  desires 
have  larger  Kidneys  than  ordinary.'  But  once 
made  it  is  well  worth  maintaining. 

J.  Hastings. 

FLESH-POT. — See  Food. 

FLIES.— See  Fly  and  Plague. 

FLIRT  (in  OT  *9>iJ,  ixpiroftot,  mtpth.  rirpa  ;  IS, 
djepiropot,  rirpa,  ift&ot ;  Hf,  <rrepti  Ttfapa  ;  in  A  poor. 
dxpAropot,  mJ^Xaf )  is  the  term  by  which  the  fore- 
going Heb.  words  are  rendered,  in  AV  generally, 
and  in  RV  uniformly.  The  reference  in  every 
ease  is  to  a  rock  or  stone  whose  characteristic 
quality  is  hardness  or  sharpness.  The  Gr.  equiva- 
lents have  •  general  rather  than  a  definite  mean- 
ing, Upbroiun  being  elsewhere  (Sir  40"  48")  tr4 
'  hard  (RV  sheer)  rock,'  while  in  Is  2°  611  <rrtp& 
wtrpa  stands  in  LXX  for  tw  (rock) ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Job  22s*  nt  is  represented  in  Vulg. 
by  silex.  On  the  whole,  flint  is  the  substance 
which  best  fulfils  the  conditions  stated,  and  in  the 
passages  where  small  stones  rather  than  masses 
of  rock  are  referred  to  it  is  probably  the  true 
rendering. 

*>TJ^  corresponds  to  Aaryr.  ehn0u  (ZDMO  xL  728),  which 
•earns  to  moo  any  hard  stone  oaed  for  striking-  Ore,  even  rock 
crystal  or  diamond,  According-  to  Homme]  (PSBA,  rv.  291), 
stmOu  is  abbreviated  from  aigamOu  (Heb.  fj^g  Elk  IS"- " 
18**),  both  being- variants  of  gilgamish  or  gibiigamtsh,  which  la 
a  synonym  of  QQAvbar,  an  ancient  Bab.  fire  deity. 

Flint  is  the  name  given  to  the  rock  from  which 
Moses  brought  water  in  the  wilderness  (Dt  8U, 
Ps  114»,  Wis  ll4).  Flints  were  the  primitive 
instruments  of  circumcision  (Ex  4"  RV,  Jos  5*-  * 
RV)._  In  the  latter  passage  LXX  expands  rfa-iri 
ins  into  payaioat  rerplrat  in  Wr/»t  dxooropov. 
The  LXX  additions  to  Joshua  relate  how  these 
knives  of  flint  were  preserved  as  a  memorial  in 


Timnath-serah,  and  were  buried  with  Joshua  there 
(21**  24**).  In  1  Mac  10™  the  absence  of  flints  in 
a  plain  is  given  as  a  reason  why  cavalry  should 
not  be  encountered  there,  as  stingers  would  thus  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  word  used  is  coyXaf,  and 
it  is  found  in  a  similar  connexion  in  the  LXX  of 
1  S  14M,  which,  however,  does  not  correspond  with 
the  MT  (Wellhausen,  Text  der  BB.  Sam.  87,  88 ; 
Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  82,  83).  In  the  Song  of 
Moses  'oil  from  the  rocky  flint'  (Dt  32u)  is  a 
poetical  way  of  describing  olives  growing  on  rocky 
soil  (see  Job  29*).  In  Job  28',  to  illustrate  man  s 
power  and  skill,  it  is  said  that  the  miner  puts  forth 
ids  hand  upon  the  flinty  rock,  and  overturns  the 
mountains.  The  hoofs  of  the  Assyrian  horses  are 
compared  to  flint  (Is  5M),  which  is  also  an  emblem 
of  prophetic  resoluteness  (Is  507,  Ezk  3*). 

Flint  is  a  form  of  silica,  a  mineral  which  occurs 
in  its  purest  condition  as  quartz.  Flint  is  found 
in  bands  and  nodules  in  certain  calcareous  rocks, 
notably  in  chalk,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  breaks  with  a  glassy 
fracture  and  sharp  edges.  When  pieces  of  it  are 
struck  together,  or  against  steel,  sparks  are 
emitted,  and  this  method  of  obtaining  fire  has 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  2  Mac  10*.  Flints  are  often  dark 
coloured  owing  to  impurities.  Their  origin  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  geology  not  yet  completely 
solved,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  frame- 
work of  certain  marine  organisms  was  dissolved, 
and  afterwards  deposited  in  cavities,  or  actually 
substituted  for  the  material  of  other  organic 
remains. 

A  great  part  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula is  composed  of  Cretaceous  strata,  which  pass 
on  the  W.  into  Nummulitic  (Eocene)  limestone. 
In  both  of  these  formations  flints  are  found ;  and 
in  some  of  the  strata,  especially  those  which  line 
the  Jordan  Valley,  they  are  particularly  abundant 
(Green,  Physical  Geology,  231-33  j  Hull,  SWP61). 

James  Patrick. 

FLOCK.  —  Four  Heb.  words  are  tr4  flock :  — 
1.  tto  'tder,  rroliuiw,  iyiXq.  This  word,  when 
used  alone  (Gn  VP-',  Jg  5,e,  1 S  17",  Ps  78M,  Ca  V 
etc.),  usually  signifies  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  or 
both  mingled.  It  corresponds  to  the  Arab.  kaff. 
The  exception  to  this  is  m  Gn  3219- le,  where  it  is 
tr4  drove,  jiht  '-vp;  (Gn  29*,  Jl  1M,  Mic  5")  signifies 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  y>?  mx,  in  the  same  sentence 
in  Jl,  is  herds  of  cattle,  and  D'jy?  -na  (Ca  41  6s)  flock 
of  goats.  nvr  -ny  (Jer  13")  is  the  flock  of  J",  that 
is,  GocVs  people  (cf.  Zee  10s),  and  a^frpfi  tjb  (Ca  6s) 
a  flock  of  ewes,  ttj  the  tower  of  tder  (the 
flock)  (Gn  35")  is  a  place  near  Bethlehem,  men- 
tioned again  (Mic  4s)  as  the  'hill*  (marg.  'Heb. 
Ophel')  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  tower  on  the  hill  Ophel  at 
Jerusalem.  If  Ophel  be  Zion,  the  allusion  would 
be  perfect  in  its  details.   See  Herd. 

2.  phi  fd'n.  This  word,  which  means  *heep,  is 
the  original  of  most  of  the  passages  in  OT  tr1 
flock.  It  corresponds  to  the  Arab,  ddn,  but  dan 
refers  to  sheep  as  distinguished  by  having  wool, 
from  goats,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
ma'z.  ?6'n  may  include  both,  Gn  38"  RV  (cf. 
AV)  'I  will  send  thee  a  kid  of  the  goats  from 
the  flock*  (fd'n).  In  some  cases  the  context  makes 
it  clear  that  it  does  not  include  both,  as  in  1  S  25* 
'  he  had  three  thousand  sheep  (fd'n),  and  a  thou- 
sand goats  {'izztm),  and  he  was  shearing  his  sheep 
(fd'n)  in  CarmeL'  Where  fd'n  and  b&k&r  are  men- 
tioned together,  they  are  always  tr*  flocks  and 
herds.  It  would  be  better,  in  every  case  where 
the  context  does  not  clearly  demand  the  rendering 
flock,  to  translate  fd'n  sheep. 

3.  |k*S  njfp  mikneh  hazzo'n  (Gn  47"),  is  tr*  AV, 
RV  'flocks.'  RVm  'cattle  of  flocks.'    It  would 
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have  been  better  rendered  possession  of  sheep,  and 
mifaith  habbdkdr,  in  the  tame  Terse,  possession  of 
oxen  (cf.  Ec  <2). 

i.  njpp  mikneh  (Pa  78"),  is  tr4  AV,  BV  'flocks.* 
It  is  elsewhere  generally  rendered  'cattle';  once 
'  possessions '  (Ec 

The  NT  words  for  flock  are  roliay  and  woI/jwioh, 
the  latter  of  which  is  used  exclusively  in  a  fig. 
sense  of  the  Church  (Lk  12»  Ac  20",  1  P  5'  etc). 

6.  E.  Post. 

FLOOD  (Gn  8-9").— A  story  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  man,  which  tells  how,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sins,  especially  those  of  violence, 
God  destroyed  by  a  flood  the  whole  race,  excepting 
only  Noah  and  his  family  and  two  (or  seven)  pairs 
of  every  animal.  These  were  saved  in  a  huge  ark 
or  chest,  which  Noah  had  been  directed  to  make 
when  first  warned  of  the  coming  flood.  As  the 
waters  were  abating,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven 
which  did  not  return,  and  afterwards  a  dove  twice 
at  a  week's  interval,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ground  was  dry.  This  was  shown  to  be  so  by 
the  dove  returning  the  second  time  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  her  mouth.  The  ark  finally  settled  on  Mt. 
Ararat.  On  leaving  the  ark,  Noah  offered  up  a 
sacrifice  which  appeased  God,  who  promised  never 
again  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood. 

Simple  and  uniform  as  this  story  appears,  it  is 
a  fact  admitting  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
account  of  Genesis  is  really  composed  of  two  Flood 
stories,  which,  while  agreeing  in  general  purport, 
differ  considerably  both  in  character  ana  detail. 
One  belongs  to  the  early  source  of  the  Hexateuch 
known  as  J,  the  other  to  the  post-exilic  P.  They 
may  be  clearly  distinguished  here  by  the  names  of 
God  and  other  well-known  characteristics  of  these 
documents.  The  sections  ascribed  to  J  in  Kantzsch's 
AT  are  61*8  71"*- T'14-  **-  «•>-"■  8Sb-'*-  *""- ub-  »-*»  to 
p  Q»-a  y*.  11.  it-Hi.  u-n  7»*_8»  8***  9>-n  (on 

7*- '  see  below).  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  that 
in  P  we  find  the  minute  directions  regarding  the 
construction  and  size  of  the  ark,  the  blessing  of 
Noah,  the  laws  against  murder  and  eating  blood, 
the  covenant  of  the  rainbow ;  in  J  only  we  have 
the  picturesque  narrative  of  sending  out  the  raven 
and  the  dove,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Noah,  which 
so  pleased  J"  that  He  determined  never  again  to 
curse  the  ground.  In  some  respects  the  accounts 
of  J  and  P  contradict  each  other,  (a)  According 
to  P  one  pair  of  kind  of  animals  is  to  be 

selected  (61*"*),  according  to  J  seven  pairs  of  clean 
and  two  of  unclean  (7*  *).  But  in  7*  *,  where  the 
actual  entry  is  made,  a  reviser  has,  it  would  seem, 
combined  the  statements  of  J  and  P  so  as  to  agree 
with  P.  As  it  stands,  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  in  that  verse  is  purposeless, 
and  indeed  has  the  effect  of  emphasizing  what 
appears  like  an  act  of  disobedience  on  Noah's  part, 
who  took  only  one  instead  of  seven  pairs  of  clean 
animals  as  directed  in  7*.  In  J  this  verse  must 
have  run  much  as  follows :  '  Of  clean  beasts,  seven 
and  seven,  of  unclean  beasts,  two  and  two,  went 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark.'  In  P  the  statement 
was  probably,  '  Of  the  fowl  after  its  kind,  and  of 
the  cattle  after  its  kind,  and  of  everything  that 
creepeth  upon  the  ground  after  its  land,  two  of 
every  (sort)  did  he  bring  into  the  ark,  as  God 
commanded  Noah.'  (6)  According  to  P  it  was  150 
days  before  the  waters  began  to  subside  (8*),  and 
it  was  8  months  and  13  days  before  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  visible  (cf .  7U  and  8*),  and  a  whole 

J ear  and  10  days  before  the  earth  was  perfectly 
ry  (8M).  According  to  J  the  duration  of  the 
Flood  was  only  40  days  (7U  8*),  and  even  before 
this  the  water  had  considerably  abated  (8ab-  *• 
** "").  («).  What  is  in  P  a  covenant  with  Noah 
that  the  waters  should  '  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh '  (91*),  is  in  J  the  self -deliberation  of 


J*  in  consequence  of  Noah's  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
{9P- ").   See  Hexateuch. 

I.  Historicity  op  the  Flood.— Until  compara- 
tively recent  times  the  belief  in  a  deluge  covering 
the  whole  world  and  destroying  all  men  and  animula 
except  those  providentially  preserved  in  the  ark 
was  practically  universal  among  Christians.  The 
fossil  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  the  Flood 
traditions  common  to  people  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  were  confidently  appealed  to  as 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  Bible  story.  Our 
increased  knowledge  of  geology  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  comparative  mythology  on  the  other  have 
now  shown  the  little  value  of  such  evidence,  and 
on  these  and  other  grounds  this  belief  has  been  now 
surrendered  by  most  biblical  scholars  as  untenable, 
(a)  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  world,  whether 
in  an  aqueous  or  vaporous  form,  if  all  reduced  to 
water,  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  cover  the 
highest  mountains,  supposing  that  the  earth's  sur- 
face was  in  anything  like  its  present  condition. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  or  scientific  probability 
that  the  whole  surface  was  ever  so  contracted  or  so 
levelled  as  to  admit  such  a  possibility.  (6)  Again, 
a  thorough  examination  and  a  comparison  of  the 
numerous  Flood  myths  make  it  impossible  to  refer 
them  all  to  one  single  event,  (c).  Anthropological 
science  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  diversity 
of  the  human  race  and  of  language  alike  makes  it 
extremely  improbable  that  men  were  derived  from 
a  single  pair,  and  this,  together  with  what  we 
know  of  the  early  civilization  of  man,  makes  it 
impossible  that  a  universal  Flood  should  have 
occurred  within  at  least  many  centuries  of  the 
time  assigned  by  biblical  chronology.  The  early 
relics  of  primitive  man  found  in  caves,  ancient 
graves,  etc.,  all  over  the  world,  point  to  an  un- 
broken succession  of  human  beings,  their  advance 
in  civilization  developing  by  gradual  stages,  and 
the  whole  extending  over  many  thousands  of 
years. 

(d)  But,  after  all,  the  most  obvious  difficulties 
are  those  which  lie  on  the  surface  in  the  narrative 
itself,  supposing  that  it  describes  a  flood  extending 
over  the  whole  world  as  we  now  know  it.  Noah  is 
said  to  have  collected  together  animals  of  every 
kind,  one  pair  at  least  of  each.  Let  us  try  to 
imagine  the  lone  journeys  necessary  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Tropics  and  the 
Arctic  Regions,  and  that  in  an  age  when  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  travelling  must  have  made 
it  almost  impossible,  and  the  difficulty  of  captur- 
ing and  bringing  home  the  animals  when  captured. 
How  many  years  will  it  still  take  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  with  all  the  resources  of 
modern  civilization,  to  collect  even  single  speci- 
mens of  all  the  known  larger  animals  of  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  species  still 
unknown,  nothing  of  the  myriads  of  insects, 
crustaceas,  etc.,  included  in  the  'creeping  things' 
of  the  Bible  I  Again,  the  dimensions  of  the  ark 
could  not  possibly  have  allowed  room  for  the 
housing  of  all  the  creatures;  for,  supposing  that 
they  were  shut  up  in  separate  cells  ('nests,'  Gn  6M 
RVm),  almost  as  much  space  would  have  been 
required  for  passages  to  s,*et  at  them  as  for  the 
cells  themselves.  We  have  also  to  take  into 
account  the  immense  amount  of  room  required 
for  the  storage  of  food,  especially  that  needed  for 
the  larger  animals,  such  as  hay  for  the  elephants, 
and  animals  of  different  sorts  for  the  carnivores, 
besides  all  the  food  necessary  for  some  time  after 
the  Flood,  before  revived  vegetation  should  make 
fresh  food  procurable.  Even  if  we  could  suppose 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  permitted  all  this, 
how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  keep  all  these 
animnlu  alive?    The  polar  bear  would  have  re- 
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quired  very  different  conditions  from  the  tiger  or 
the  boa-cons triotor.  How,  again,  is  it  conceivable 
that  eight  persons  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  all  these  animals,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  T  Bat  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  making  the  ark  seaworthy.  It  is  merely 
a  huge  wooden  box  liable  to  capsize,  and  quite  in- 
capable of  weathering  a  storm.  The  difficulties 
here  pointed  out  readily  suggest  the  true  answer. 
The  Flood  was  not  in  the  writer's  view  universal, 
at  we  should  understand  a  universal  Flood,  simply 
because  the  world  he  is  writing  of  is  a  totally 
different  world  from  ours.  It  is  a  very  little 
world.  Men  and  animals  are  all  living  within 
easy  reach  of  each  other.  Man  is  still  the  lord  of 
creation.  He  can  gather  together  the  animals  to 
be  saved,  whether  beast  of  the  field  or  fowl  of  the 
air,  at  his  wilL  No  difficulties,  even  such  as  would 
have  occurred  in  the  writer's  own  day,  have  any 
place  in  that  ideal  world  of  the  distant  past,  where 
holy  men  walked  with  God,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  miracles,  because  everything  was  of  course  so 
different.  That  the  writers  and  compilers  of  Genesis 
sincerely  believed  the  story  we  need  have  no  doubt, 
but  In  the  light  of  scientific  and  historical  criticism 
it  must  be  frankly  recognized  as  one  of  those  many 
stories  or  legends  which  are  found  in  the  folk-lore 
and  early  literature  of  all  peoples. 

II.  The  Relation  or  the  Bible  Flood  Stories 
to  similar  Stories  of  other  Peoples.— It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  many  Flood  stories 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were  all 
traditions  of  the  Bible  Deluge  brought  by  various 
peoples  from  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
A  comparison,  however,  of  the  stories  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Bible  narrative  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  they  stand  severally  in  a  very  different 
relation  to  the  latter,  and  are  due  to  many  different 
causes.  We  may  roughly  divide  these  stories, 
according  to  their  resemblance  to  the  Flood  story 
of  Genesis,  into  the  following  classes : — 

L  First  and  foremost  stands  the  Babylonian  or 
Accadian  account  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  so  like 
the  Bible  story,  both  in  its  general  drift  and  many 
of  its  details,  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  a 
different  version  of  the  same.  The  Babylonian 
legend  itself  exists  in  two  forms.  One  is  contained 
tn  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  an  Egyptian  priest  of 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Babylon. 
The  second  is  contained  in  a  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion on  tablets  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  first  deciphered  by  George  Smith  in  1872. 

(a)  Of  these  the  first  is  very  short  and  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  except  that  some 
differences  of  detail  m  comparison  with  the  other 
prove  that  the  Babylonian  story  had  a  wide  cur- 
rency. The  main  differences  are  the  clay  which 
Xisuthros,  the  hero  of  the  Flood,  finds  on  the  legs 
of  the  birds  when  they  return  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  translation  of  Xisuthros'  daughter  and  the 
pilot  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  that  of  Xisuthros  him- 
self  and  his  wife. 

(6)  The  story  of  Berosus  is  altogether  thrown 
Into  the  shade  by  the  far  fuller  and  more  circum- 
stantial account  found  on  the  Accadian  tablets. 
These  contain  an  epic  poem  in  12  parts.  Each 
part  is  connected  with  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  11th,  containing  the  Flood  story,  has  the  sign 
corresponding  to  Aquarius,  'the  water-bearer.' 
In  this  part  the  deified  Stt-napisti,  or,  as  the  name 
is  sometimes  written,  Khasisaora  (Xisuthros),  com- 
municates the  history  of  the  Flood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  to  his  grandson  Gisdubar  (the 
Nimrod  of  Genesis).  Ea,  the  god  of  wisdom, 
reveals  to  Stt-napisti  the  intention  of  the  gods 
of  Surippak — Ann,  Bel,  etc. — to  bring  a  Flood, 
and  commands  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  save 
what  he  can  of  the  germ  of  life.  Stt-napisti 
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expostulates  on  the  absurdity  of  building  a  ship 
on  dry  land,  but  finally  consents.  The  making  of 
the  ship  is  then  given  in  some  detail,  among  other 
things  its  dimensions  ( according  to  G.  Smith, 
600  cubits  long,  60  broad,  60  high ;  omitted  by 
Sayce),  and  the  pouring  of  bitumen  over  it*  tides, 
inside  and  out.  Food  was  brought  into  the  ship, 
including  beer  and  wine,  and  also  all  that  he  had 
of  gold  and  silver.  '  Slaves  and  concubines,  the 
cattle  of  the  field,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  sons 
of  the  people :  all  of  these  did  I  bring  up.'  The 
ship  was  built  by  the  help  of  the  sun-god  Somas, 
who  fixed  the  season  for  the  Flood  on  the  evening 
before  Stt-napisti  shut  the  door.  A  highly  poetical 
description  is  then  given  of  the  storm,  brought 
about  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods  of  wind, 
water,  etc,  so  terrible  that  even  the  gods  trembled 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  heaven  of  Ann,  where 
they  crowded  in  a  heap  '  like  a  dog  in  his  kennel,' 
and  gods  and  goddesses  wept  for  pity.  For  six 
days  and  nights  the  storm  continues,  and  subsides 
on  the  seventh.  The  sea  begins  to  dry.  Stt-napisti 
opens  the  windows  and  sees  the  corpses  floating  on 
the  water.  On  the  horizon  he  sees  land,  and  the 
ship  is  steered  for  the  mountain  of  Nizir,  which  it 
reaches  the  second  day.  On  the  seventh  day  after 
this  he  sends  forth  a  dove,  which  finds  no  resting- 
place  and  returns ;  then  a  swallow,  which  does  the 
same ;  and  lastly  a  raven,  which  feeds  on  the  carrion 
and  does  not  return.  The  animals  are  sent  forth 
to  the  four  winds,  and  a  sacrifice  is  offered  on  an 
altar  which  he  builds  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain. 
The  gods  smelt  the  savour,  and  '  gathered  like  flies 
over  the  sacrifice.'  Thereupon  the  great  goddess 
lighted  up  the  rainbow  which  Anu  had  created. 
Bel,  angry  with  the  gods  that  his  will  had  not 
been  fully  carried  out,  alone  refused  to  come  to  the 
altar.  He  stayed  by  the  ship  and  would  have 
stopped  the  exit  of  the  survivors ;  but  Adar 
explained  that  Ea  had  revealed  the  counsel  of 
the  gods  to  Stt-napisti.  Then  Ea  himself  ex- 
postulates with  Bel  for  wishing  to  destroy  the 
faithful  with  the  sinners.  Better  at  any  rate  to 
send  wild  beasts,  or  famine,  or  plague.  After  all, 
it  was  only  by  a  dream  that  he  had  revealed  the 
determination  of  the  gods.  Then  Bel  enters  the 
ship  and  very  graciously  makes  a  covenant  with 
tjftt-napiiti,  saying  that  henceforth  he  and  his 
wife  are  to  be  as  gods,  and  Stt-napiSti  is  to  dwell 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light, 
oh.  ii.) 

This  story  is  said  by  experts  to  be  as  old  at  least 
as  3000  years  B.C.  That  the  early  Hebrews  derived 
the  story  from  Babylonia,  and  not  vice  versa,  may  be 
considered  a  practical  certainty.  While  Babylonia 
from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  was  highly  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  the  Jews,  even  far  down 
into  their  history,  were  comparatively  simple  and 
far  less  civilized  even  than  the  Canaanitiah  tribes, 
who  themselves  derived  their  culture  from  Babylon. 
The  Babylonian  language  and  script  had  already 
before  the  Exodus  become  naturalized  in  Palestine, 
and  been  made,  as  the  Tel  el- Amarna  tablets  show, 
the  official  means  of  communication  between  the 
Babylonian  court  and  the  various  Canaanitiah 
tribes.  Thus  there  was  more  than  one  channel  by 
which  a  popular  story  of  Babylonia  might  become 
part  of  Jewish  folk-lore.  At  the  same  time  the 
variations  in  the  story  suggest  that  it  is  likely  to 
have  passed  through  many  months  before  it  reached 
its  Bible  form.  Even  the  differences  in  Its  religious 
character  are  more  probably  due  to  gradual  changes 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  to  a  single  literary 
process.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  if 
several  variations  of  the  story  were,  as  is  probable, 
current,  some  few  particulars  in  the  Bible  story 
may  be  actually  more  original  than  in  the  Accadian 
version.  The  sending  out  of  the  birds  in  the  lattet 
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is  rather  pointless,  as  the  non-return  of  the  raven, 
which  fed  upon  the  corpses,  proved  nothing. 
Both  the  J  and  P  stories  are  derived  from  the 
Babylonian,  each  document  selecting  for  the  most 
part,  and  sometimes  enlarging  upon,  those  details 
which  best  accorded  with  its  own  character  and 
aim. 

ii.  A  very  large  number  of  Flood  stories  bear 
only  a  very  general  and  probably  accidental  re- 
semblance to  the  biblical  or  Accadian  Deluge. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  legend  has  to  do  with  a  flood, 
even  though  it  be  a  universal  one,  is  not  enough 
to  constitute  any  real  relationship  to  the  Bible 
Deluge-story.  For  such  legends  can  be  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  several  different  causes.  These 
causes  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes : 
i.  Some  theory  or  Creation  which  connects  it 
with  water  as  perhaps  a  creative  element.  Flood 
stories  dealing  with  Creation  bear  comparison  with 
•  the  deep '  of  Gn  1*  rather  than  with  Noah's  Flood. 
Thus  the  Binnas  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  held  that 
the  earth  was  originally  completely  covered  with 
a  hard  crust..  God  in  early  ages  broke  through 
the  crust,  so  that  the  water  covered  the  whole 
world.  Ont  of  the  water  He  afterwards  let  rise 
Mt  Lulumet  and  other  hills,  as  well  as  the  plain 
on  which  the  Binnas  now  live.  This  conception  of 
the  centre  of  the  world  as  a  vast  body  of  water  we 
find  again  in  a  Flood  story  of  the  Acawoio  (British 
Guiana),  and  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  the 
biblical  phrase  '  the  water  under  the  «arth ' 
(Ex  204),  the  idea  being  that  the  land  floated  on 
the  water. 

2.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  Flood  story 
is  the  highly  coloured  tradition  of  some  historical 
event  or  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon, 

A.  Among  island  and  coastland  peoples  (a)  the 
early  settlement  of  their  ancestors,  who  came  in 
boats  across  the  ocean.  In  such  stories  the  par- 
ticular land  in  which  they  live  was  the  land  of 
refuge  from  the  great  Deluge.  In  the  story  of  the 
Binnas  this  tradition  is  combined  with  the  notion 
of  Creation.  The  primeval  man  and  woman  were 
created  in  a  boat,  which  moved  over  the  waters 
until  at  last  it  stranded  on  dry  land,  (6)  The 
appearance  or  disappearance  of  an  island  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Minahassa  (the  northern  volcanic  peninsula  of 
Celebes)  relate  that  the  land  originally  rose  ont  of 
a  flood ;  and  the  stories  of  the  Fiji  and  Pelew 
islanders  appear  to  have  originated  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  islands  by  volcanic  action,  (e)  A 
tidal  wave  resulting  from  an  earthquake.  The 
Flood  story  current  among  the  Eskimo  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Peninsula  is  expressly  connected 
with  an  earthquake.  In  a  story  of  the  Makah 
Indians  (Washington  Territory)  it  is  related  how 
the  water  flowed  into  the  land  from  the  Pacific, 
until  Cape  Flattery  became  an  island.  Similar 
features  are  found  in  the  stories  of  some  other 
Indian  tribes — among  them  the  Araucanians  (in 
Chili),  with  whom  the  Flood  is  the  result  of  an 
earthquake  accompanied  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

B.  Among  inland  peoples  the  causes  of  Flood 
stories  are  (a)  very  frequently  the  overflow  of  some 
river,  especially  where,  r>y  the  bursting  of  i  to  banks, 
a  large  plain  is  inundated.  This  is  the  case  in 
China,  where,  however,  the  Flood  stories  have 
hardly  passed  out  of  the  region  of  sober  history  into 
that  of  myth,  and  deal  with  floods  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  known  to  have  taken  place, — the 
last  two  during  the  19th  cent,  in  1852  and  1881. 
In  the  second  of  these  no  fewer  than  two  millions 
are  said  to  have  perished.  The  Chinese  Flood 
stories,  then,  are  evidently  not  derived  from 
Babylonia,  And  we  should  avoid  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  appealing  to  the  early  connexion 
in  language  and  script  between  China  and  Baby- 


lonia.* (o)  The  formation  of  a  lake  or  inland 
sea,  or  its  disappearance  by  the  water  eating 
out  a  channel  for  itself  through  soft  rock,  such 
as  limestone.  Livingstone  tells  a  legend  describ- 
ing how  the  Dilolo  Lake  in  Central  Africa  (on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Congo  State)  came 
into  existence  as  the  consequence  of  a  woman'? 
curse  pronounced  upon  a  native  chieftain  who 
refused  hospitality.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet 
relate  how  once  a  flood  covered  the  whole  country 
and  destroyed  the  ape-like  inhabitants.  By  the 
compassion  of  a  god  the  waters  were  drained  off, 
and  the  new  people  taught  civilization.  In  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota  in  Colombia  there  is  a  story  that 
there  was  once  a  huge  flood  brought  about  by  the 
witchery  of  a  wicked  woman,  who  caused  the  Rio 
de  Bogota  to  overflow  and  fill  the  basin-like  plain 
of  Cundinamarca.  Her  good  husband  changed 
her  into  the  moon,  and  opened  the  present  outlet 
through  the  limestone  rock  by  which  the  watez 
now  flows  down  over  the  Falls  of  Tequendama 
(cf.  Schwarz,  Sintflutk,  noticed  in  Expos.  Times, 
viii.,  1897,  271  f.).  (c)  The  melting  of  the  winter 
snows.  In  the  district  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Chippewas  there  is  a  story  telling  how  a  mouse 
once  gnawed  through  the  bag  which  held  the  heat, 
and  this  escaping,  the  melting  snow  became  a  flood, 
which  covered  the  whole  world. 

3.  Not  infrequently,  and  sometimes  in  con- 
nexion with  one  or  more  of  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  the  Flood  story  appears  to  have 
originated  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  some 
otherwise  unexplained  fact,  as — (a)  The  dispersion 
of  peoples  ana  difference  of  language.  This  is 
especially  frequent'  among,  if  not  indeed  peculiar 
to,  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America.  Among  the 
Thlinkeete  in  the  North  West  the  difference  of 
speech  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind  is 
naively  accounted  for  by  the  breaking  of  the  ark 
in  two,  their  ancestors  having  been  in  one  half, 
those  of  all  other  races  in  the  other !  More 
frequently,  the  dispersion  is  the  result  of  the  boats 
drifting  away  in  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  as,  e.g., 
with  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  (between  52°  and  53 
N.  lat.  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific).  The  ancient 
rock-carvings  found  among  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico,  in  which,  as  it  is  said,  a  dove  is  depicted 
distributing  gifts  of  speech  in  the  form  of  tongues 
to  the  survivors  of  the  Flood,  would  be  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  Flood  story,  could  we 
be  certain  that  this  interpretation  of  it  is  correct ; 
but  it  is  at  least  doubtful.  (6)  The  red  colour  of 
some  of  the  N.  American  tribes.  This  colour  is, 
according  to  the  Crees,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  Flood,  the  Red  Indians  of  to-day  being  the 
descendants  of  the  single  woman  who  was  rescued, 
when  the  waters  had  all  but  covered  her  (see  below, 
III.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Herero,  a  native 
tribe  of  South  Africa,  relate  that  it  was  the  Flood 
that  brought  to  their  ancient  home  the  white  man 
and  woman  from  whom  they  are  descended  ;  hence 
their  pale  colour,  (e)  The  existence  of  fossil 
remains  on  dry  land,  and  even  on  hills.  It  is 
curious  that  the  same  evidence  which,  from  the 
days  of  Tertullian  at  any  rate,  has  been  frequently 
adduced  as  evidence  of  the  Bible  Flood  has  been 
appealed  to  by  several  different  peoples  as  evidence 
or  their  own  Flood  stories ;  and  if  the  remains  did 
not  in  every,  or  perhaps  in  any,  case  actually  give 
rise  to  the  story,  they  certainly  helped  to  give  it 
credence  and  permanence.  With  the  Leeward 
islanders  the  mussels  and  corals  on  their  hills  are 
a  standing  proof  of  an  ancient  flood,  in  which  all 

*  See,  «.».,  'The  Origin  of  Chinese  Culture  and  Olvilbsatioa,' 

Lippincott  •  Monthly  Magazine,  Jane  1890:  De  Lacouperi*, 
*  The  Old  Babylonian  Character*  and  their  Chineee  Derivative*,- 
In  Bab.  ami  Oriental  Record,  March  18SS ;  and  'New  Aocadlan 
Paper*  by  Ball  in  PSBA,  Nov.,  Dec,  1889 ;  Feb.,  June,  1890. 
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bat  one  small  coral  island  were  immersed.  The 
Samoan  islanders  call  attention  to  the  fish  which 
have  been  turned  into  stone;  and  the  central 
Eskimos  of  N.  America  can  still  see  the  outer 
shells  of  many  mussels,  fish,  sea-dogs,  and  whales 
which  were  left  upon  the  dry  land  by  the  Flood. 
(d)  The  same  Eskimo  tribes  give  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  glaciers.  They  are  the  icebergs  left 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  by  the  receding 
waters. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  cause  of 
the  Flood  story  has  very  often  a  special  connexion 
with  the  locality  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  we 
notice  that  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  a  frequent 
cause  with  the  extreme  northernly  tribes  of  N. 
American  Indians.  Earthquakes  are  a  common 
feature  in  the  Flood  legends  of  tribes  on  those 
eoastlands  of  America  where  they  frequently  occur. 
The  submergence  or  emergence  of  islands  accounts 
for  those  of  tribes  inhabiting  volcanic  districts. 
In  China  the  Flood  stories  are  associated  with  the 
bursting  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  where  such 
events  occur,  and  are  accompanied  with  great  loss 
oi  life  and  property.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Africa,  where  the  over- 
flow of  the  great  rivers  is  a  regular  and  expected 
phenomenon,  and,  in  fact,  has  become  necessary 
to  cultivation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  tptcial  divine  agency,  Flood 
stories  are  singularly  rare,  and  never  of  this 
kind. 

iiL  Very  frequently  an  old  myth  has  become 
mixed  up  with,  or  at  any  rate  coloured  by,  the 
Babylonian  or  Bible  story.  Thus  the  account  of 
the  Grecian  Flood  (Deucalion's)  as  given  in  the 
de  Dea  Syrd  of  the  pseudo-Lucian,  a  writer  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.,  differs  from  the  earlier  form  of  the 
story  as  contained  in  Ovid  ( Met.  i.  163-437).  for 
instance,  by  the  addition  of  several  details  belong- 
ing to  the  Babylonian  and  biblical  stories,  such  as 
the  name  Sisythes  (=Xisuthros),  the  building  of  a 
chest,  the  saving  in  it  of  Deucalion's  family  and 

Sairs  of  every  animal.  Plutarch  similarly  intro- 
nces  Deucalion's  sending  out  the  dove  to  ascertain 
the  weather  { !),  according  as  it  returned  or  remained 
behind.  This  colouring  is  probably,  however,  in 
most  cases  due  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  mission- 
aries, who  would  naturally  emphasize  and  uncon- 
sciously, or  perhaps  even  intentionally,  exaggerate 
points  of  resemblance  between  native  folk-lore  and 
Bible  stories.  Andree  (see  Literature  below)  quotes 
a  story  to  show  how  easily  the  Bible  Flood  could  find 
its  way  into  the  folk-lore  of  an  imaginative  people. 
A  missionary  heard  a  Flood  story  from  a  native 
Hottentot  which  bore  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  he  was  assured  that  it 
had  been  handed  down  from  early  ages.  Shortly 
after  he  met  another  missionary,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  himself  taught  the  native  the  Bible  story. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  positively  that  a 
legend  has  been  influenced  by  the  Bible  Flood,  but 
in  the  following  cases  it  may  be  considered  highly 

Erobable: — (a)  When  the  legend  resembles  the 
ible  story  in  one  or  more  definite  particulars,  but 
in  general  drift  or  in  its  more  important  features 
differs  widely  from  it.  In  that  of  the  Mandari 
(a  branch  of  the  Kohls,  East  India),  the  flood  out 
of  which  a  brother  and  sister  only  had  been  rescued 
under  a  tree,  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  serpent 
Lurbing,  in  connexion  tcith  whom  appear*  the 
rainbow.  In  the  Lithuanian  story  the  rainbow  is 
sent  to  comfort  a  pair  of  wretched  survivors,  and 
counsels  them  to  obtain  offspring  by  jumping  over 
the  bones  of  the  earth.  The  Lummi  Indians 
(ninth  of  Washington  Territory)  have  a  story  that 
an  old  man  escaped  on  a  raft  to  a  mountain,  and 
thence  twice  sent  forth  a  crow,  which  returned  the 
second  time  with  a  leaf,    lb)  When  the  parts 


corresponding  with  the  Bible  story  break  th« 
context,  and  do  not  fit  in  well  with  the  rest. 
This  is  obviously  the  case  with  a  story  of  the 
Algonqnins  (an  Indian  tribe  of  N.  America), 
preserved  in  a  very  curious  pictographic  document, 
where,  in  the  middle  of  a  passage  describing  how 
some  of  the  people  were  rescued  on  Turtle  Island, 
the  mention  of  a  boat,  as  though  an  independent 
means  of  rescue,  is  very  awkwardly  introduced, 
(e)  Where  two  forms  of  the  story  exist,  in  one  of 
which  the  biblical  features  occur  and  in  the  other 
are  absent.  When,  as  with  Deucalion's  Flood, 
the  former  is  known  to  be  later,  the  probability 
of  interpolation  may  be  considered  a  certainty. 
Among  the  Mandans,  an  Indian  tribe  on  the 
Missouri  River,  according  to  a  current  Flood  legend 
the  ark  is  a  tower-like  building,  and  the  supposed 
model  of  the  building,  which  is  preserved  as  a 
relic  in  a  public  place,  is  in  shape  like  a  wooden 
cylinder.  But  not  only  is  this  model  called  '  the 
great  canoe,'  but,  in  the  festival  which  commemor- 
ates the  Flood,  the  representative  of  'the  First 
Man,'  who  was  saved  therein,  tells  bow  '  the  great 
canoe '  stranded  on  a  high  mountain.  Moreover, 
the  festival  is  always  arranged  to  take  place  when 
the  willows  are  in  leaf,  because,  so  they  say,  it  was 
a  branch  of  that  tree,  with  all  its  leaves  on,  which 
the  bird  brought  back  to  the  ark.  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  a  confusion  between  two  stories — an 
ancient  legend  according  to  which  the  survivors 
were  saved  in  a  tower,  and  the  Bible  Flood,  (d) 
Where  the  Flood  legend  is  mixed  up  with  other 
stories  from  the  Bible.  Thus  in  that  of  the  Papagos 
(an  Indian  tribe,  east  of  California),  Montezuma, 
the  hero  of  the  Flood,  is  bo  ungrateful  to  his  de- 
liverer, that  he  presumes  to  build  a  house  whose 
top  is  to  reach  to  heaven,  whereupon  the  great 
Spirit  sends  his  thunder  and  destroys  the  building. 
This  evident  borrowing  from  the  Tower  of  Babel 
story  makes  us  suspect  that  his  sending  out  the 
jackal  after  the  Flood  to  see  how  far  the  land 
extended,  originated  in  the  sending  forth  of  birds 
from  Noah's  ark.  In  one  of  the  Mexican  legends, 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cholulu,  an 
artificial  mountain,  raised  as  a  memento  of  the 
mountain  in  the  caves  of  which  the  seven  giants 
were  saved  from  the  Flood,  threatened  to  reach 
to  heaven,  whereupon  the  gods  sent  down  fire  and 
destroyed  several  of  the  builders.  This  legend, 
connected  with  a  half-finished  pyramid,  snows 
how  readily  Bible  stories  found  their  way  among 
the  aborigines  of  Mexico,  and  explains  why 
features  of  the  Bible  Flood  so  often  occur  in  the 
Flood  myths  of  various  Mexican  tribes.  In  the 
story  of  the  Mandari,  above  referred  to  as  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  Bible  feature  of  the 
rainbow,  the  creation  of  man  out  of  earth  stands  in 
close  connexion  with  the  Flood.  Similarly,  the 
Flood  story  of  the  Macoushi  (near  British  Guiana) 
relates  how  the  first  man  found,  on  waking  out 
of  a  deep  sleep,  a  woman  standing  by  his  side. 
After  this  we  can  feel  very  little  confidence  in  the 
originality  of  the  statement  that  after  the  Flood  the 
rat  sent  out  by  a  survivor  returned  with  an  ear  of 
maize  in  its  mouth.  This  is  evidently  nothing 
else  but  a  local  adaptation  of  the  dove  and  the 
olive  branch.  («)  The  stories  of  the  Papagos  and 
Macoushi  give  another  ground  for  suspecting 
biblical  influence,  namely,  where  some  well-known 
features  of  a  class  of  Flood  legends  appear  so 
changed  as  to  agree  with  the  Noachian  Deluge. 
The  object  of  the  sending  forth  of  animals  in  the 
Indian  stories  is,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain  earth  to  create 
dry  ground  for  the  survivors.  A  rat  is  sent  forth 
as  well  as  other  animals  for  this  purpose  in  the 
legend  of  the  Ojibways  and  the  Chippewas,  a  fish 
in  those  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indians.  But  in  the 
stories  of  the  Papagos  and  Macoushi  the  object 
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Is,  as  in  the  Bible,  to  discover  the  extent  of  dry 
land. 

In  some  eases,  however,  the  appearance  of  bibli- 
cal details  may  be  after  all  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  likelihood  of  such  coincidence  becomes  far 
greater  than  we  might  have  thought  when  we 
take  into  account  the  very  large  number  of  Flood 
stories  and  the  singular  variety  of  detail  The 
following  is  an  attempt  to  give  as  shortly  as  is 
practicable  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  extent 
of  this  variety. 

III.  Vamkty  of  Details  in  different  Flood 
Legends. — (1)  The  Being*  destroyed  by  the  Flood 
are  often  described  as  strange  or  unnatural  beings, 
such  as  baneful  monsters  (Persian  Bundehesh) ; 
ape-like  men  (Thibet) ;  descendants  of  a  primeval 
man  and  woman,  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea 
and  became  a  whale  and  a  crab ;  the  descendants 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  human  in  form,  at 
any  rate  capable  of  religious  and  moral  delinquency 
( Andaman ese) ;  giants  (later  Scandinavian  Edda) ; 
men,  one  tribe  of  whom  consisted  only  of  women, 
another  of  men  with  dog-like  tails  (Fiji  islanders) ; 
gods  of  the  earth  upon  whom  the  Flood  was  sent  at 
the  request  of  the  nether  gods  (the  Sao  and  Fox 
Indians) ;  a  demigod  (Oiibways,  see  above) ;  im- 
perfect men  (Quiche  Indians  of  Guatemala) ;  the 
descendants  of  gods  and  men  (Miztecs  of  Mexico, 
cf .  Gn  &•*). 

(2)  The  reason*  for  the  Flood  tire  differently  given. 
Very  frequently  to  get  rid  of  these  monstrous 
forms  of  life  (in  the  Bundeheth  a  second  Flood  is 
necessary  to  purify  the  world  of  the  poison  which 
the  monsters  still  left  behind  them) ;  as  in  the 
Bible,  to  punish  men  for  their  wickedness  (An- 
damanese) ;  or,  more  frequently,  for  some  definite 
crime  or  offence,  as  the  refusal  to  wash  and  work 
(Mandari) ;  killing  and  eating  a  huge  serpent 
(Dyaks  of  Borneo) ,-  cooking  a  fish  in  violation  of 
a  sacred  promise  (Gipsies  of  the  Sieben  Gebirge) ; 
the  crime  of  the  demigod  Menaboshu  against  the 
water-serpents  in  killing  their  king  and  three  sons 
in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  his  little  pet 
wolf  (Ojibways);  the  inhospitality  of  a  local  S. 
African  chieftain  towards  a  woman  who,  in  con- 
sequence, brought  about  a  local  flood  through  her  in- 
cantation (Dilolo  Lake) ;  the  insult  perpetrated  on 
a  sea-god  by  a  fisherman  who  fished  in  sacred  waters 
and  caught  the  god  by  his  hair  (Leeward  Islands) ; 
the  injury  done  to  the  raven  by  '  the  wise  man,' 
who  had  punished  it  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire 
(Hare  Indians,  North  America).  In  one  case,  as 
already  noticed,  the  Flood  is  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  gods  of  the  nether  and  upper 
world  (the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians). 

(3)  The  direct  cause  of  the  Flood  is  usually  the 
rise  and  overflow  of  the  sea,  or  of  some  river  or 
lake ;  rather  less  frequently  a  prodigious  storm 
and  rainfall.  An  exceptional  case  is  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snow  (Chippewas,  see  above,  II.  2  B  c). 
Once  it  is  occasioned  by  the  blood  flowing  from  a 
slaughtered  giant  (later  Edda).  Occasionally,  the 
Flood  consists  of  hot  water  (Finns).  In  the  legend 
of  the  Quiche  there  is  a  second  Flood  of  resin  after 
one  of  water,  and  occasionally  fire  takes  the  place 
of  water  (so  with  the  Yuracares  in  Bolivia,  among 
whom  a  legend  of  this  sort  has  many  parallels  with 
the  Flood  stories  of  other  peoples).  In  an  Eskimo 
story  the  people  are  destroyed  by  heat  as  well  as 
by  the  water.  In  one  case  the  Flood  is  caused  by 
the  accidental  breaking  of  a  jar  (examined  through 
curiosity)  containing  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
(Haiti  Island).  Similarly,  a  flood  is  caused  by  an 
inquisitive  ape  taking  away  the  mat  placed  in  a 
hollow  tree  to  stop  up  the  water  which  communi- 
cated with  the  water  beneath  the  earth  (Acawoio, 
Britirh  Guiana). 

(4)  The  Flood  generally  seems  to  have  come 


unexpectedly}  but  sometimes  the  survivor*  were 
forewarned,  as  a  rule  by  a  god,  but  occasionally 
through  the  medium  of  animals.  In  the  sacred 
books  of  India  it  is  the  fish,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  incarnate  Vishnu,  or,  in  one  form  of  the 
legend,  even  the  great  Brahma  himself.  In  the 
legend  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  (N.  America)  it  is 
a  log  which  tells  his  master,  having  first  attracted 
his  attention  by  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  the 
water  and  refusing  to  stir.  In  one  of  the  Peruvian 
stories  it  is  the  llamas  which  warn  their  shepherd. 
He  had  noticed  that  they  looked  sad  and  gazed  at 
the  stars,  upon  which  he  inquired  the  cause,  and 
was  told  of  the  coming  Flood. 

(5)  The  Flood  is  generally  represented  as  uni- 
versal, though  originating  in  sonv  **fimte  place ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  purely  lo**~. 

(6)  Men  are  usually  drowned,  ma.  m  vats  legend 
some  of  them  are  devoured  by  sea-monsters  ( Algon- 
quins).  In  several  of  the  Peruvian  Flood  stories 
they  are  changed  into  fish,  and  in  one  instance 
the  dead  bodies  become  salmon  and  frogs  (Maidu, 
near  Sacramento). 

(7)  The  number  of  survivors  varies  very  greatly 
in  the  different  stories.  Where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  are  monsters,  they  are,  of  course,  all 
destroyed.  Sometimes  even  men  are  all  destroyed, 
and  a  new  set  of  men  created.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  have  all  escaped 
(Kabadi,  a  south-east  district  of  New  Guinea).  As 
a  rule,  the  survivors  are  very  few,  most  frequently 
a  single  family,  or  even  less ;  in  several  cases  only 
one  man  or  woman.  Once  it  is  only  the  coyote 
(prairie-wolf)  of  all  living  beings  (Wappo,  Cali- 
fornia) ;  in  another  story  it  is  the  coyote  and  the 
demigod  Montezuma  (Papagos) ;  in  another  the 
raven  and  his  mother  (Thlinkeets,  Indian  tribe  of 
N.  America,  see  below,  III.  9). 

(8)  The  reason  why  the  particular  survivors  were 
permitted  to  escape  is  generally  left  unexplained. 
But  when  it  is  explained,  it  is  usually,  of  course, 
because  they  had  no  part  in  the  cause  for  which 
the  Flood  was  sent.  Thus  in  the  Gipsy  legend 
(see  above,  III.  2),  while  the  wife  who  cooked  the 
fish  is  struck  by  the  first  lightning  flash  of  the  storm 
which  preceded  the  Flood,  the  husband,  who  was 
faithful  to  his  promise,  was  saved.  In  the  legend 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  (see  above,  III.  2),  however, 
by  a  strange  want  of  poetic  justice,  the  penitent 
fisherman  succeeds  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
god,  and  he  and  his  family  alone  escape. 

(9)  The  methods  of  escape  exhibit  also  great 
variety.  In  many  cases  it  is  by  fleeing  to  a  moun- 
tain or  an  island,  the  latter  generally  being  left 
unimmersed  by  the  rising  water,  not  so  much  from 
its  elevation  as  from  its  sacred  character  (Algon- 
quins,  Victoria,  Leeward  Islands,  Greece,  etc.). 
Sometimes  the  place  of  refuge  is  the  top  of  a  tree 
(Karens  in  Burmah,  Tupi  in  Brazil,  Acawoio  in 
British  Guiana),  or  underneath  ( 1)  a  tree  (Mandari), 
or  in  caves  (Mexicans  of  Cholulaj ;  once  in  the  hole 
of  a  huge  crawfish  in  a  rice  field  (Uraus,  a  branch  of 
Kohls) ;  in  a  tower  expressly  built  for  the  purpose 
(Mandans,  see  above,  II.  ill.  e).  The  most  usual 
method  of  escape,  however,  is  by  a  boat  or  raft  of 
some  kind.  In  one  of  the  Fiji  stories,  two  gods 
themselves  come  in  a  boat,  and  fish  the  drowning 
bodies  out  of  the  water.  The  raft  or  ship  is  usually 
allowed  to  drift,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Accadian 
stoiy,  it  is  regularly  steered.  In  the  legends  of 
India  it  is  towed  by  the  god-fish  with  a  rope  tied 
to  his  horn.  Sometimes,  to  prevent  its  drifting 
away,  it  is  secured  by  a  rope,  fastened  either  to  a 
stone  acting  as  an  anchor  (Kamtschatka),  or,  more 
frequently,  to  a  tree  (Pelew  islanders,  Twanas  of 
Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory).  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  Bible  story,  the  means  of  escape  is  a 
floating  ches'.  (Banar  in  Cambodia) ;  in  one  legend 
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ft  nut-shell,  which  conveniently  fell  from  a  god, 
who  was  eating  nuts  in  heaven  during  the  Flood, 
on  to  the  topmost  peak  of  a  mountain,  whither  men 
had  fled  for  refuge  (Lithuanians).  Usually,  as  in 
the  Accadian  and  Bible  stories,  the  ark  lands  on 
a  mountain ;  but,  curiously  enough,  in  some  of  the 
Persian  legends  the  mountain  of  refuge  itself 
floats  like  a  boat.  Other  means  of  escape  are  still 
more  quaint.  In  one  legend  the  raven  and  his 
mother,  presumably  in  a  pre-raven  state  of  exist- 
ence, put  on  birds'  skins  and  fly  up  to  heaven, 
which  the  former,  in  his  impetuosity,  hits  so 
violently  that  his  beak  gets  stuck.  In  this  pre- 
dicament he  is  obliged  to  wait  till  the  waters  reach 
him  (Thlinkeets).  In  another  the  single  surviving 
maiden  succeeds  in  catching  hold  of  a  bird,  which 
flies  up  with  her  to  a  rook  of  safety  (Crees). 

(10)  The  Flood  usually  disappear*  by  subsidence 
or  evaporation ;  but,  in  isolated  instances,  it  flows 
away  down  a  hole  (Deucalion's  Flood,  Tinney 
Indians),  or  into  a  rift  in  a  mountain,  and  so  finds 
its  way  into  the  sea  (Maidu). 

(11)  The  survivors  in  several  legends  tend  out 
animal*  from  their  various  retreats,  usually  to 
dive  down  into  the  waters,  that  they  may  get 
earth,  out  of  which  new  land  is  created.  Of  this 
we  have  a  characteristic  example  in  the  story  of 
the  Ojibways,  in  which  the  surviving  Menaboshu, 
after  having  stood  on  the  topmost  peak  of  a 
mountain  for  five  days,  with  the  water  up  to  his 
mouth,  in  despair  prays  a  passing  sea-gull  to  dive 
down  and  discover  whether  the  land  has  been 
entirely  washed  away.  After  the  gull  has  dived 
several  times  to  no  purpose,  Menaboshu  sees  the 
stiffened  body  of  a  musk-rat  floating  by.  Having 
restored  it  to  life,  he  sends  it  down  on  a  similar 
quest.  After  a  long  while  the  dead  body  of  the 
musk-rat  appears  on  the  surface  with  a  few  grains 
of  sand  in  its  claws.  These  Menaboshu  throws  on 
the  water,  and  they  become  little  islands,  which 
grow  and  join  together  until  they  form  habitable 
earth.  In  the  stories  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
it  is  a  fish  which  returns  with  its  huge  month  full 
of  earth ;  in  that  of  the  Chippewas,  the  beaver, 
otter,  musk-rat,  and  northern  diver,  all  dive  down, 
and  the  last  returns  with  mud  in  its  webbed  feet. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Bible,  and  presumably  the 
Accadian  stories,  the  animals  are  sent  forth  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  where  the  land  is  dry  (Papagos, 
etc,  see  above,  II.  iiL  s). 

(12)  The  survivors,  hard  put  to  it  for  food,  some- 
times feed  on  fish,  which  they  either  cook  by 
putting  them  under  their  armpits  (I)  (Tolowa  in 
California),  or  with  fire  procured  by  rubbing  sticks 
together,  at  which  the  god  is  angry,  and  turns  the 
fish  into  dogs  (an  old  Mexican  story  in  the  Codex 
Chimalpopoca).  Fire  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way 
in  the  legend  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  In  the 
Andaman nsi an  story  an  arctic  bird  Bends  down  a 
firebrand  from  heaven.  In  one  of  the  Peruvian 
legends,  meals  are  provided  for  the  two  surviving 
brothers  by  two  parrots. 

(13)  There  is  a  very  curious  variety  with  regard 
to  the  method*  by  which  the  world  vxu  re-peopled 
after  the  Deluge.  When  all  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed,  there  was,  of  necessity,  a  new  creation. 
Most  frequently,  as  in  the  Bible,  the  new  men 
were  simply  the  offspring  of  the  few  survivors,  but 
in  several  legends  they  appear  as  propagated  in 
some  strange  and  miraculous  manner,  as  by  stones 
thrown  over  the  survivors'  heads  (Deucalion's 
Flood,  Acawoio  and  other  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Upper  Orinoco).  In  one  story  cocoa-nuts  are  thrown 
with  a  similar  result  (Maypuri  and  neighbouring 
tribes  of  S.  America).  In  the  Lithuanian  story 
men  come  into  being  by  the  survivors  leaping  over 
the  bones  of  the  earth.  According  to  the  Pelew 
Islanders,  it  wis  by  intercourse  of  the  gods  with  a 


woman  whose  dead  body  was  brought  to  life,  and 
indwelt  for  a  time  by  a  goddess.  Another  legend 
ascribes  it  to  the  union  between  the  single  surviv- 
ing maiden  and  a  great  eagle  (Crees).  Still  mora 
curious  is  the  legend  of  the  Wappo,  who  ascribe 
the  re-peopling  of  the  world  to  the  coyote,  which 
planted  the  tail  feathers  of  various  birds  in  the 
places  where  wigwams  formerly  stood.  According 
to  the  Tinney  Indians,  it  was  brought  about  by 
the  gods  changing  animals  into  men. 

(14)  The  deification  of  Xisuthros  after  the  Flood 
in  the  Accadian  story  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the 
myths  of  other  peoples.  Sometimes  the  survivor 
is  already  a  sort  of  god  (Papagos).  In  the  story  of 
the  Pelew  islanders  the  gods  wish  to  deify  the  last 
woman,  whom  they  had  already  restored  to  life, 
but  are  prevented  by  the  malice  of  the  bird  Tariit 
(Rallue  peetoralie). 

If  we  now  examine  these  legends  in  connexion 
with  their  locality,  we  shall  find  that  features 
which  repeat  themselves  (leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion what  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Bible  story) 
in  several  legends  are  of  two  kinds :  (a)  those 
which  characterize  the  legends  of  neighbouring  or 
related  tribes ;  and  (b)  those  which  appear  sporadic- 
ally, so  to  speak,  in  far  separated  peoples.  As 
examples  of  the  first  we  may  notice,  generally,  the 
tendency  to  combine  Flood  stories  with  animal 
fables  common  to  almost  all  tribes  of  American 
Indians,  and  more  especially  the  fables  of  the  coyote, 
the  jackal,  and  the  raven,  each  of  which  marks  off 
a  definite  group  of  tribes.  We  may  instance  also 
the  floating  mountain,  which  is  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peru.  In  many  cases  the  second 
class  belongs  to  the  form  which  the  legend  would 
be  most  likely  to  take.  It  is  more  likely  that  men 
would  escape  a  flood  by  going  up  into  a  mountain, 
or  by  means  of  a  boat  or  raft,  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  therefore  we  find  this  to  be  most  fre- 
quently the  case.  But  when  we  consider  the  great 
multiplicity  of  stories,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that,  m  a  few  isolated  oases,  the  imagination  of 
different  peoples  should  independently  hit  upon 
the  same  idea.  Where  so  many  methods  of  escape 
suggested  themselves,  it  might  easily  have  occurred 
to  more  than  one  people  that  the  boat  of  safety 
was  like  a  chest,  or,  again,  that  the  boat  was  tied 
by  a  rope.  In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for 
the  really  far  stranger  incident,  the  subsequent 
creation  of  men  out  of  stones. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  notice  that 
this  second  class  of  similarities  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  features  contained  in  the  Bible  story. 
Those  who  argue  for  the  truth  of  the  latter  on  the 
ground  that  several  of  its  details  are  confirmed  by 
other  legends,  are  in  danger  of  proving  too  much. 
The  same  argument  makes  equally  for  the  truth  of 
other  details  not  found  in  the  Bible.  If  all  these 
stories  are  really  the  traditions  of  one  single  event, 
does  not  the  evidence  point  to  a  boat  rather  than 
an  ark,  if  indeed  the  survivors  did  not  merely 
ascend  a  mountain ;  and  is  not  the  statement  of 
the  boat  being  moored  by  a  rope,  which  appears  in 
legends  so  widely  scattered,  at  least  as  probable  as 
that  of  the  sending  out  of  animals,  on  the  presence 
of  which,  in  different  legends,  so  much  stress  is 
often  laid  7  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stories 
which  contain  this  feature  are  often  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  Christian  colouring  on  the  grounds 
above  given,  and  indeed  it  is  just  this  picturesque 
touch  which  would  inevitably  most  strike  the 
imagination,  and  most  easily  find  its  way  into 
the  popular  stories  of  a  people.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween sending  out  animals  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  waters  were  dry,  and  begging  them  to  dine 
down  under  the  water  to  obtain  earth  for  making 
dry  land.   The  clay  on  the  feet  of  the  birds  in  the 
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Babylonian  story  is  connected  with  the  first, 
that  on  the  feet  of  the  diver  in  the  story  of  the 
Chippewas  with  the  second.  In  a  word,  all  that 
the  multifarious  Flood  stories  really  can  be  said  to 
Drove  is,  that  there  was  among  a  very  large  number 
of  ancient  peoples  the  belief  in  a  Flood,  and  often, 
though  by  no  means  so  frequently,  in  a  universal 
Deluge ;  bat  this  alone  does  not  prove  that  they  all 
describe  one  real  event,  still  less  that  the  one  true 
account  of  that  event  is  the  Bible  Flood.  It  is 
rather  the  case  that  a  thorough  study  and  com- 
parison of  these  stories  make  both  these  hypo- 
theses extremely  improbable. 

IV.  Thk  Cause  op  the  Accadian  Flood  Stoby. 
— Four  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Flood  story 
are  possible.  That  it  was  originally  (1)  a  mere 
product  of  the  fancy,  (2)  a  nature  myth,  (8)  a 
cosmogonio  fable,  (4)  the  poetical  presentation  of 
some  natural  occurrence.  The  first  is  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  similar  legends  among  all  peoples, 
and  hardly  needs  serious  discussion.  The  second 
has  in  its  favour  the  connexion  of  the  Flood  story 
with  Aquarius,  and  possibly,  perhaps,  the  location 
of  Slt-napisti  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  watery  subject,  supposing 
the  story  to  be  already  in  existence,  was  specially 
suited  for  this  particular  zodiacal  sign ;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  might  be  deemed  a  fitting 

glace  for  the  deified  hero  of  the  Flood.  The  third 
nds  some  analogy  among  the  Flood  legends  of 
other  nations,  but  the  analogy  of  the  great 
majority  of  Flood  stories  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  fourth,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
correct. 

The  question  then  arises,  'What  event  is  likely  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  Accadian  story  T '  (a)  That 
it  was  a  universal  Deluge  is,  for  reasons  already 
given,  quite  out  of  the  question,  (b)  Writers  have, 
however,  still  maintained  (and  founded  their  argu- 
ments on  scientific  grounds)  that  this  Flood  was 
much  more  than  a  local  flood,  and  really  covered 
a  very  considerable  area.  Among  these  is  the  late 
Professor  Prestwich,  a  man  who,  on  account  of  his 
geological  researches,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect  (see  Literature).  He  maintains  the  view, 
that  long  after  the  appearance  of  palaeolithic  man 
there  was  a  submergence  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
chiefly  in  Western  Europe,  but  extending  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Africa,  though  probably  not  as  far  as  Egypt, 
causing  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea,  which  rose 
(relatively  speaking)  at  its  highest  to  about  1600  ft. 
on  the  Continent,  and  1000  ft.  in  England.  It  seems 
to  have  risen  suddenly  and  to  have  subsided  soon ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  inundation  did  not  probably  last 
more  than  a  year  or  two  at  most.  It  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  animal  and  some  human  life,  so  that  some 
species  of  animals  became  extinct  in  regions  which 
they  formerly  inhabited :  for  example,  the  lion, 
panther,  spotted  hyaena,  caffir  cat,  hippopotamus, 
African  elephant  in  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  and  all 
the  then  existing  mammalia  in  Malta.  The  proofs  of 
this  inundation  are :  (1)  the  various  forms  of  what 
the  Professor  calls  distinctively  Hubble  Drift 
(distinct  in  character  from  the  Glacial  Drift  in  its 
various  forms  of  breccia,  etc. ),  and  (2)  a  sedimentary 
deposit  (loess)  found  on  mountains  (distinct  from 
all  valley  deposits  left  by  rivers).  It  seems  prob- 
able to  him  that,  when  the  Flood  rose,  animals  of 
all  sorts  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  where  some 
escaped,  from  which  the  submerged  districts  were 
again  re-stocked  after  the  Flood.  In  one  instance 
(at  Palermo)  it  would  appear  that  the  light-footed 
animals,  which  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
making  their  escape,  survived,  whereas  the  hippo- 
potamus became  extinct.  Without  attempting  to 
call  in  question  the  geological  arguments  on  which 
this  view  is  maintained,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  it  square  with 


the  evidence  of  the  Flood  traditions  of  different 
peoples,  to  which  Professor  Prestwich  himself 
appeals  to  fortify  his  case.  Had  this  view  been 
correct,  we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find 
wide  recollections  of  the  Flood  throughout  the 
region  where  it  occurred,  and  more  faint  traditions 
in  other  parts.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  the  district  of  Babylonia,  from  which  the  most 
important  and  graphic  Flood  story  originates,  is, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  wanting  in 
those  geological  phenomena  on  which  the  Professor 
depends  (indeed  they  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
even  in  the  east  of  Europe),  and  therefore  is 
apparently  beyond  the  region  of  the  supposed 
Del  uge.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Europe  Flood 
legends  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  usually  of  a 
very  mythical  type  (Edda,  Lithuanians,  etc.);  in 
N.W.  Africa  they  are  altogether  absent.  Again, 
they  are  most  frequent  by  far  in  Northern  and 
Central  America,  regions  far  removed  from  the 
supposed  locality  of  the  Flood.  The  same  objection, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  lies  to  the  view 
that  the  Accadian  Flood  story  is  to  be  referred  to 
geological  changes  in  Thibet,  by  which  what  was 
once  a  great  inland  sea  became  a  plain  (see  above, 
II.  2  B  b). 

Judging  from  the  genesis  of  similar  legends,  this 
Accadian  story  is  far  more  likely  to  have  originated 
in  Babylonia  itself,  and  to  be  due  to  some  local 
cause.  The  same  analogy,  if  we  take  also  into 
account  the  character  of  the  country,  suggests  that 
our  choice  lies  between  a  great  overflow  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  caused  by  an  extraordinary 
rainfall,  and  the  incursion  of  a  tidal  wave  through 
an  earthquake  somewhere  in  the  south.  Edward 
Suss,  whose  views  are  mentioned  by  Andree,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  both  these  causes  were  at 
work.  He  argues  from  the  description  of  the 
Accadian  story,  which  speaks  not  only  of  the 
earth  trembling,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  floods 
below  the  earth,  and  the  waves  of  the  storm-god 
reaching  up  to  heaven— expressions  which  point  to 
an  earthquake  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave — but 
also  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  thunder,  and  the 
overflow  of  the  canals.  Del.  (Gen.  1887,  p.  164), 
Haunt  (Amer.  Journ.  Philol.  ix.  423 f.),  and  esp. 
Huxley  (Essays  on  Controverted  Questions,  586  ff., 
619),  agree  with  Suss,  and  Dillm.  (Gen.*  p.  175)  in- 
clines to  the  same  view.  Andree  gives  several 
instances,  recorded  in  history,  showing  to  what 
an  enormous  distance  an  earthquake  affects  the 
movement  of  the  sea.  For  example,  an  earthquake 
which  took  place  in  Peru  on  the  13th  of  August 
1868,  caused  a  great  wave  which  struck  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  day 
after  washed  the  coastlands  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  How  terrible  the  destruction  wrought 
by  a  local  inundation  may  be,  is  shown  by  the 
cyclone  which  struck  the  coast  of  India  on  Nov.  1st, 
1864,  and  involved  the  loss  of  60,000  lives.  It  is 
not  so  very  surprising  that  in  Babylonia,  as  in 
many  other  countries,  such  a  flood  should  by  long 
oral  tradition  have  been  magnified  into  a  universal 
Deluge,  from  which  only  a  few  survived. 

It  has  been  necessary  in  this  article  to  lay  con- 
siderable stress  on  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Flood  story  of  the  Bible  and  the  numerous 
Flood  legends  of  other  peoples.  We  have  shown 
that,  looked  at  from  a  merely  historical  point  of 
view,  they  stand  on  a  similar  footing,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  Bible  story  is  merely  a  later  variant  of  one 
of  them.  Here,  however,  the  resemblance  ends. 
In  tone  and  religious  character  the  Bible  story  is 
immeasurably  above  all  others.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  God  of  the  Flood,  Who  took  pleasure  in 
the  sweet  smell  of  Noah's  sacrifice,  stands  far 
below  the  God  of  the  psalmist,  Who  delighted  not 
in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifice,  but  in  a  broken  and 
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troubled  spirit.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  a  God  who 
hated  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  His  own  creation,  not  a  deity  avenging 
a  merely  personal  insult,  far  less,  as  in  the  original 
story,  a  troop  of  gods  wrangling  with  each  other 
in  jealous  rivalry.  Even  though  it  be  true  that 
the  Israelites  found  this  Flood  story  handed  down 
from  the  religious  mists  of  a  far  distant  past,  a 
religious  student  of  Scripture  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  that  divinely  guided  religious  feeling 
and  insight  by  which  an  ancient  legend  became 
the  vehicle  of  religious  and  spiritual  truth. 

Lmunu- George  Smith,  TheChaldean  Aaxnmt  afOmetil, 
new  ed. bj  Sayce ;  KAT*,  66-79;  Sayce,  BCM,  107 ff. ;  J.Prest- 


oronaitcA  bttraehtet,  Brunswick,  1891,— an  excellent  work 
giving  a  summary  of  the  Flood  legends  of  a  Urge  number  of 
noes,  and  made  much  use  of  in  this  article  ;  Charles  Hard- 
wick,  Chriet  and  offer  Matter*,  Cambridge,  contains  some 
Flood  legends,  see  esp.  pt.  il.  ilL  8,  pt  m.  U.  pp.  162-164  ;  F. 
Lenonnant,  Origin—  da  Chistoin  d'apret  la  Bible,  Paris ;  see 
also  in  this  DB  the  art.  Ruylohu,  p.  221. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
FLOOD.— A  flood  is  a  flaw  of  water.  In  early 
Eng.  (as  in  late)  it  is  used  of  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
as  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  (1200)  177,  '  For  swiche  flode, 
and  for  swich  ebbinge  the  prophete  nemmeth  this 
woreld  Be.'  But  in  the  earliest  quotation  in  Ox/. 
Eng.  Diet,  it  is  applied  to  a  stream, — an  application 
which  has  long  since  dropped  out  of  prose,  though 
it  is  still  in  use  poetically.  In  this  sense  '  flood ' 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  AV.  The  following 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  is  found. 

1.  A  stream  s  Job  14u  (ndhdr,  usual  word  for 
•river,'  RV  'river  ');  20"  'the  floods,  the  brooks 
of  honey  and  butter'  [ndhdr,  RV  'the  flowing 
streams  ) ;  28"  '  he  bindeth  the  floods  from  over- 
flowing '  [ndhdr,  RV '  the  streams  that  they  trickle 
not,'  RVm  '  Heb.  from  weeping,'  the  allusion  is  to 
the  use  of  lime  or  clay  to  prevent  water  perco- 
lating into  the  mine — Davidson) ;  Ps  98'  [ndhdr) ; 
Job  28*  '  the  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabit- 
ant' (nahal,  usual  word  for  'brook,'  here  under- 
stood of  the  miner's  '  shaft,'  RV  '  he  breaketh  open 
a  shaft  away  from  where  men  sojourn ') ;  Ps  74u 
'Thou  didst  cleave  the  fountain  and  the  flood' 
(nahal,  in  ref .  to  the  stream  from  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness) ;  Is  44*  'I  will  pour  water  upon  him 
that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground ' 
(ndzSltm,  ptcp.  of  nazal,  to  flow,  RV  'streams'). 
In  Apoor.,  2  Ee  16*  (flvmen,  RV  'river'),  Ad. 
Est  llw '  a  great  flood '  (rornuos  lUytu,  distinguished 
from  pupa  xwyi),  '  a  little  fountain ' ;  R  V  *  river ') : 
Sir  21u  39"  (irara(Xvo>ot).  This  meaning  is  found 
in  S halts.,  but  more  rarely :  Much  Ado,  l  L  318 — 

'What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood?' 

2.  A  special  river :  (a)  The  Euphrates,  Jos  24* 
'  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 
in  old  time '  (vjjo  tjb?,  RV  'beyond  the  River') ; 
so 24*  (tjk>  '  from,* etc. ),  24»- u.  In  Apocr.,  2  Es  13" 
'the  most  High  .  .  .  held  still  the  flood,  till  they 
were  passed  over'  (statuit  vena*  fluminis,  RV 
'stayed  the  springs  of  the  River');  I  Mao  7* 
'  Bacchides  .  .  .  who  ruled  beyond  the  flood '  (ir 
Txf  ripar  toO  rora/toS,  RV  '  in  the  country  beyond 
the  river').  Cf.  Rev  9"  Wyo.  'Vnbynde  foure 
aungelg,  that  ben  bounde  in  the  great  flood 
Eaf rates' ;  Milton,  PL  L  419— 

'  With  these  came  they  who  from  the  bordering  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  bad  general  names 
OfBaalim  and  Ashtaroth.' 

(*)  The  NiU :  Ps  78"  (ajtyj,  RV  « their  streams ') ; 
Am  sf>f  o»«. .  the  Heb.  is  y«6r,  the  word  for  the 
Nile,  the  River,  as  RV ;  in  8""  and  9°"  Mizraim  '  of 
Egypt'  is  added,  but  that  is  quite  exceptional. 


Sometimes  RV  translates  boldly  by  'Nile,'  Is 
19»  *»•  •  ( AV « brook '),  23*- » ( AV  « river '),  Jer  46'-  • 
(AV  'flood'),  Zee  10"  (AV  'river').  Cf.  Ac  7*1 
Wyo.  '  whanne  he  was  put  out  in  the  flood,  the 
daughter  of  Farao  took  hym  up.'  (e)  The  Jordan : 
Ps  66*  'they  went  through  the  flood  on  foot' 
[ndhdr,  RV  'river').  Cf .  Pr.  Bk.  1649,  'by  the 
Baptism  of  thy  well-beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
thou  didst  sanctify  the  flood  Jordan,  and  all  other 
waters,  to  this  mystical  washing  away  of  sin '  (so 
1552,  1559,  and  Scot.  Liturgy,  1604 ;  but  in  1662 
changed  to  '  the  river  Jordan'). 

3.  An  overflow  of  water,  a  torrent:  Job  22M 
'  whose  foundation  was  overthrown  with  a  flood ' 
(lit,  as  Dav.,  'was  poured  away  and  became  a 
flood,'  RV  'was  poured  out  as  a  stream,'  Heb. 
ndhdr) ;  Ps  32*  '  in  the  floods  of  great  waters '  (ftf? 
o'?i  o'p,  RV  'when  the  great  waters  overflow'); 
69*  (nb!a?>  thibbdleth,  the  word  which  baffled  the 
Ephraimites  to  pronounce,  see  Shibboleth)  ;  69u 
'  waterflood '  (shtbbdleth  mayim,  161 1 '  water  flood') ; 
90*  '  Thou  carrioet  them  away  as  with  a  flood ' 

£j9Ti,  lit.,  as  Cheyne, '  thou  storm  est  upon  them ') ; 
28'  'a  flood  of  mighty  waters  overflowing' 
[zerem,  properly  a  flood  of  rain,  a  downpour ;  RV 
'  tempest ') ;  Jer  47' '  an  overflowing  flood '  (nahal, 
RV  '  stream,'  Cheyne  '  torrent,'  who  says,  '  It  is 
in  autumn-time  that  the  torrents  of  Palestine 
become  dangerous,  and  water  -  courses,  dry  or 
almost  dry  in  summer,  become  filled  with  a 
furiously  rushing  stream');  Dn  9"  11",  Nah  1' 
(thS(eph).  In  Apocr.,  Wis  BP  'the  floods  shall 
cruelly  drown  them '  (rora/tot,  RV '  the  rivers  shall 
sternly  overwhelm  them').  In  NT,  Mt  7M-*T 
(rorauol),  Lk  64s  (tAiJu^iii/m,  fr.  root  of  TlprXn/u, 
to  fill) ;  Rev  12»-  >«  (xoraaot,  RV  '  river ') ;  and  12" 
'  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of 
the  flood'  (roro/toatfonror,  RV  'carried  away  by 
the  stream '). 

4.  Noah's  flood  is  always  designated  in  Heb. 
mabbul,  in  LXXcaraxXvoyiof,  and  in  Vulg.  diluvium 
(whence  Eng.  'deluge').  The  reft*,  in  OT  are  Gn 
ei7  7t7.ici7fJliMa.ifcSioi.ta  n»  p8  2910.  in  Apocr., 
2  Es  3»- >*,  Win  10*.  Sir  40"*  441'-18;  and  in  NT, 
Mt  24*3- »»,  Lk  IT",  2  P  2*.   See  preceding  article. 

The  only  doubtful  ref.  is  Ps  29"  '  The  Loan  sltteth  upon  the 

flood'  (Of);  bat*?),  RV  'sat  at  king  at  the  Flood').  The 
majority  of  recent  commentators  take  it  with  RV  to  be  a  ref.  to 
Noah's  Flood.  '  The  storm,'  says  Kirkpatriok, 1  reminds  the  poet 
of  the  great  typical  example  of  Judgment  and  mercy.  In  which 
Jehovah's  Judicial  severity  was  exhibited.'  The  chief  argu- 
ment in  favour  is  the  use  of  the  word  (observe  that  it  has  the 
article  'the  Flood 'X  Against  is  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
reference  to  the  Flood,  and  the  prep.  Q)  'at,'  'to,'  or  ' on.' 
Kirkpatriok  says  of  the  prep. :  1  we  may  render,  Sat  for  (As 
Flood ;  with  His  seat  on  His  throne  in  order  to  execute  that 
memorable  Judgment  (Ps  ft").'  The  tr»  of  AV  (which  is  that  of 
Oeneva  Bible)  makes  the  ref.  to  be  to  a  flood  of  water  in  the 
storm  itself.  This  is  clear  from  the  note  in  the  Oen.  Bible 
Johnson  (Speaker1!  Com.)  agrees.  But  the  storm  is  a  storm  of 
wind,  not  of  water ;  of  rain  there  is  no  mention  in  the  psalm, 
although  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  presupposed.  Cheyne 
carries  the  psalmist's  mind  beyond  the  NoachJo  Flood  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  That  la  '  destruction ' ;  '  a  wast- 
ing flood '  being  only  secondary.  He  therefore  boldly  ignores 
the  Flood  ana  any  ref.  to  water,  and  tr.  'At  the  storm 
Jehovah  sat  enthroned '  (Book  of  Ptalmt,  p.  81,  and  Orit  Note 
on  p.  SSOM 

5.  It  is  only  in  poetio  parallelism  that  'flood' 
is  used  of  the  tea :  Ps  24s — 

'  He  hath  founded  it  [the  earth]  upon  the  seas, 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods ' ; 

Ps93*  «*,  Jon  2»  vail  ndhdr) ;  and  Ex  15«  (ndzillm, 
of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea).  In  Apocr.,  2  Es 
4ifc  i7.  i».  si  (fluctus,  RV  '  waves '). 

*  So  plainly  in  AV,  since  the  marg.  ref.  Is  to  On  V1 ;  and  ths 
Or.  is  aaraaXur^M :  but  RV  omits  the  ref.,  and  prints  '  flouu," 
not  'Flood';  and  the  recently  discovered  Heb.  text  gives 
'  river'  (Cowley  and  Neubauer). 

t  This  cancels  the '  Parchment '  tr»  '  Jehovah  has  seated  him- 
self above  the  flood,'  and  its  note, '  either  the  deluge  or  the 
heavenly  ocean  already  referred  to  in  v.*.' 
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8.  Finally,  the  word  is  thrice  used  metaphor!©- . 
ally:  2  S  Z2»=Ps  18*  'the  floods  of  ungodly  men 
made  me  afraid '  (tata  *^Q1>  lit. '  streams  of  Belial ' ; 
RV  'floods  of  ungodliness';  see  Selbie,  Cheyne, 
and  Hommel  in  Expo*.  Timet,  viiL  [1897]  360,  423, 
472 ;  and  Baudissin,  Cheyne,  Jensen,  ib.  ix.  40, 91, 
283,  332).  Cf.  Shaks.  Tvmon  of  Athent,  L  L  42— 
•Too  see  this  conference,  this  gnat  flood  of  Tiatton.' 

Also  1  Mac  6"  <a  flood  of  misery'  [woranSt,  RV 
simply  '  a  flood ').   Cf .  Milton,  On  Time,  13— 

'And  Joy  dull  orertake  as  as  a  flood.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FLOOR. — The  word  'floor'  is  now  most  familiar 
as  the  part  we  tread  on  in  a  room ;  but  it  once  as 
readily  suggested  the  platform  on  which  com  was 
threshed.  Hence  in  AV  (after  earlier  VSS) 
'floor'  stands  as  the  tr*  of  ffi  gdren,  fourteen 
times,  which  elsewhere  is  mostly  tr1  1  threshing- 
floor.' 

The  Hob.  word  oocura  altogether  38  time* :  it  Is  tr*  '  thresh- 
ing-floor' (1611  two  sep.  words)  19  times  (On  SOW.  No  15» 
18*7  »  Ru  8»,  1 B 231, 8 §  ••xju.n.M,  l  Ob  18» nu. uitL a. as, 
I  Oh  *1,  Jar  6V*X  and  'floor'  11  times  (On  60",  Dt  16",  JgS*>, 
Bo  8"M,  U  H»,  Hoe  V  1S»,  Jl  ««*,  aQo  *").  RV  Sires 
'  threshing-floor'  ererywhere  except  On  60",  Is  Zl»,  and  Jl  ZM, 
retaining '  floor '  tn  these  places.  Elsewhere  port*  is  tr*  '  barn- 
floor'  2K  G*>  (1811  'bam  floor';  BV  'threshing  -  floors 
•threshingplaoe'  2  B  24"  (1611  '  threshing  place,'  BV  '  thresh- 
ing-floor ');  'a  void  plaoa^  1 K  tt<»-2  Ch  IS*  (BV  '  an  open 
place-),  'barn' Job  86" (BV 'threshing-floor'),  'com'  DtiflU 
{•after  that  thoo  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and  thy  wine,'  RV 
•after  that  thoo  hast  gathered  in  from  thy  threshing-floor  and 
from  thy  wine-press  "1  and  in  Hos0>  (all]  the  roller  phrase  hoi- 
fonuXh  ddgdn  Is  tr*  '  cornfloor'  (1811  'oora floor"). 

The  only  other  OT  word  is  tjk  'iddar,  which 
occurs  only  Dn  2"  and  is  tr*  'threshing-floor' 
(B'JTT}*,  Ev  'summer  threshing-floors').  In  NT 
4W  occurs  only  Mt  3U,  Lk  3"  and  is  tr*  'floor,' 
RV  'threshing -floor.'  In  Apocr.  area  is  tr* 
'floor'  2Es  4*  (so  RV),  4»-«*  (RV  'threshing- 
floor').   See  Agriculture. 

For  the  floor  of  a  room  see  House. 

J.  Hastings. 

FLOTEv— The  timber  for  the  temple,  being  cut 
in  Lebanon,  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  J oppa  in  notes : 
1KB*  (irrq%  RV  'rafts'),  2  Ch  2"  (nrtbn).  The 
logs  themselves  would  form  the  raft ;  hence  in 
1  Es  6*  it  is  said  that  for  the  building  of  the 
second  temple  the  timber  was  brought  to  the 
haven  of  J oppa,  not 1  by  rafts'  (AV,  as  if  rxeSUut), 
but  'in  rafts'  (RV,  cf.  LXX  txtflat).  In  1  K  5» 
LXX  reads  rxeSlat,  in  2  Ch  2"  trxeSlcut. 

AV  1611  spells  'flotes'  at  each  occurrence. 
Modern  editions  give  'flotes'  in  2  Ch  2U*  and 
1  Es  6",  but  'floats'  IK  P.  Scrivener  restores 
'  flotes,'  and  is  followed  in  Camb.  Bible  for  School* 
and  Colleges. 

FLOUR. — See  Food. 

FLOURISH. — Two  stages  may  be  marked  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  to  flourish  :  i.  To  flower,  blossom, 
said  (a)  literally  or  (6)  metaphorically,  as  (a)  Lyte 
(1578),  Dodoent,  n.  xx.  117,  'It  beginnethto  floure 
at  the  toppe  of  the  stalke,  and  so  goeth  florishing 
downewarde.'  So  in  AV  Ec  12*  'the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish'  (fx).',  RV  'shall  blossom');  Ca  6" 
7"  of  the  vine  (rrjB,  RV  'bud* ;  cf.  Chaucer,  Par- 
tonne*  Tale,  §  43,  Student's  ed.  697,  'To  smelle 
the  sote  savour  of  the  vyne  whanne  it  florissheth ') ; 
Is  17u  '  in  the  morning  shalt  thon  make  thy  seed  to 
flourish'  (*rr-!?*,  RV  'thou  makest  thy  seed  to 
blossom') ;  Ps  90*  of  the  grass  (p*,  Del.,  Cheyne 
'blossoms').  (6)  Metaphorically  of  persons  or 
things:  Ps  103"  'As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 

*  Why  WM/tofe*  left  in  z  Ch  ?  Because  less  read,  and  reck- 
oned of  less  coiwquenoe  f  So  in  the  Heb.  Bible  some  explain 
the  presence  of  Eth-baai,  1  Ch  8»  V»,  when  the  name  was 
•banged  in  1 8  iato  JtA-oosasfA. 


grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth 
(JT  IS  "TyfJ  r*?>  lit.  ' 48  tne  A° wer  °*  so  ha 

flowereth ' :  so  Ps  72M  921 132",  all  fit  [in  Hiph.], 
which  means  to  bring  forth  flowers,  and  is  tr* 
'blossom' in  Is  27*  as  well  as  [in  Qal]  Ezk  7M>; 
Sir  39"  'flourish  as  a  lily'  (drffyra™  aXto:  RV 
'pat  forth  flowers').  2.  To  shoot  up  quickly,  or 
grow  vigorously,  again  said  literally  of  plants  and 
metaphorically  of  persons  and  things.  Thus  Ezk 
17"  in  the  Wyclifite  version  of  1388  is  '  Y  made  the 
drie  tree  to  brynge  forth  boo  wis,'  but  the  earlier 
version  has  '  Y  made  the  drye  tree  for  to  florisshe,' 
which  is  retained  in  AV.  In  this  sense  are  all 
the  remaining  instances  of  the  word,  the  Heb. 
being  some  part  of  rns,  or  (in  Ps  92")  the  adj.  |jin 
(Aram.  *jjn  Dn  44) ;  the  Greek  iraBdMcir,  Sir  1" 
11"  46"  49",  Ph  4» ;  and  the  Lat  florere,  2  Es  6". 

J.  Hastings. 
FLOWERS. — Visitors  to  Palestine  unite  in  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  flowers.  Everywhere  they 
brighten  the  landscape  with  their  brilliant  colours, 
white,  yellow,  blue,  violet,  purple,  maroon,  crim- 
son, scarlet,  brown,  and  even  black.  Fields,  many 
acres  in  extent,  are  aglow  with  anemones,  ranun- 
culi, poppies,  chorisporas,  silenes,  clovers,  milk 
vetches,  chamomiles,  groundsels,  crocuses,  colchi- 
cums,  irises,  ixiolirions,  gladioli,  and  tulips.  The 
hedges  are  gay  with  their  wealth  of  broom,  roses, 
and  brambles.  The  sandstone  is  clothed  with 
pink  and  white  rock  -  roses,  and  dainty  little 
heaths.  The  hillsides  are  adorned  with  the  lavish 
blossoms  of  the  sty  rax,  the  redbud,  the  arbutus, 
and  the  myrtle.  Even  the  bleak  shingle  of  alpine 
Lebanon,  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  covered  with 
large  patches  of  Vieia  eanescen*,  Lab.,  and  V. 
gregana,  Boiss.  et  Held.,  with  their  beautiful 
racemes  of  blue  and  white  flowers.  The  table- 
land of  Moab  is  gorgeous  with  deep  purple  irises. 
Finally,  the  deserts  have  a  rich  and  varied  flora, 
numbering  over  400  species,  not  found  in  other 
localities.  Flowers  are  an  emblem  of  beauty  (Mt 
6**-),  but  at  the  same  time  of  frailty  and  instability 
(Job  14»  Ps  103»,  Is  28'  40",  Ja  V  etc ).  The  com- 
ing of  flowers  is  a  sign  of  spring  (Ca  2U).  '  The 
flower  of  her  age'  is  the  bloom  of  a  maiden's  youth 
(1  Co  7").  G.  E.  Post. 

FLOWERS  in  Lv  15**-  *  signifies  the  menstrual 
discharge  (.-nj,  RV '  impurity ').  8o  Andrew,  Brunt- 
wyke't  Distyll- Waters,  A  in.  'the  same  water  .  .  . 
causeth  women  to  have  her  flowers,  named  men- 
struum.' In  the  same  sense  Fr.  fleurs ;  but  both  are 
now  obsolete. 

FLUE-NET.— In  Hab  l"m  'flue-net'  is  given  as 
an  alternative  for  'drag'  of  the  text  (Heb.  rrjajp). 
The  form  flu  is  found  in  French,  and  fluioe  for  a 
fishing-net  in  Dutch.  The  flue  (together  with 
the  '  trammel  or  hooped  net  whatsoever ')  is  for- 
bidden to  river  fishermen  in  early  laws.  The 
word  is  still  in  occasional  use,  as  Three  in  Norway 
(1882),  vi  44,  'Seven  boats  .  .  .  were  out  with  a 
huge  flue  net '  Coverdale  has  '  yarne '  in  this  and 
the  foil  verse,  and  is  followed  by  the  Geneva  and 
Bishops'  Bibles. 

FLUTE.— See  Music. 

FLUX. — Ac  28'  'the  father  of  Pnblins  lay  sick 
of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux,'  ».«.  lit.  a  flow  of 
blood  (from  fluxut,  ptcp.  of  fluere,  to  flow,  through 
Ft.  flux;  the  spelling  m  1611  is  'flixe'  f  bloody - 
flixe'],  a  spelling  derived  from  the  Fr.  pronuncia- 
tion with  tt — Bradley);  Gr.oWerreota  in  TR,  but  edd. 
prefer  the  later  form  Sxiaerrtpior ;  RV  '  dysentery.' 
The  AV  tr"  comes  from  Wyclif,  who  in  ed.  1380 
has  '  Sothli  it  befel,  the  fadir  of  Puplius  for  to  ligge 
trauelid  with  feueres  and  dissenterie,  or  flix,'  thus 
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uain^'Cix'  without  the  adj.,  for  it  often  stood 
alone  in  early  Eng.  as  a  synonym  for  dysentery. 
Bnt  the  ed.  of  1388  has  '  blodi  flux.'  So  In  Mt  9* 
Wyclif  (1380)  gives  'And  loot  a  womman  that 
suitride  the  nix,  or  rennynge  of  blood  (Gr. 
alfioppooiura)  twelve  yeer,  cam  to  byhynde  and 
touchide  the  hemrae  of  his  clothe,'  bat  ed.  1388 
'  the  blodi  flux.'  And  so  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre  (ed. 
1640),  p.  216,  '  The  siege  was  no  sooner  begun  but 
the  plague  seised  on  the  Christian  armie :  whereof 
thousands  died ;  amongst  others,  Tristram,  King 
Lewis  his  sonne :  And  he  himself  of  a  flux  followed 
after.'  But  p.  04,  '  King  Almeriok  himself,  wearied 
with  whole  volleys  of  miseries,  ended  his  life  of  a 
bloudy  flux.'  See  Medicine.      J.  Hastings. 

PLY.— In  1  S  14"  (reading  Bjn  with  Kert,  for 
Kethtbh  km)  and  15"  (osm)  AV  gives  (and  RV  re- 
tains) '  fly  upon  the  spoil,'  a  more  forcible  render- 
ing than  that  of  the  previous  versions '  turn  to '  (the 
Bishops'  have  'gate  them  to '  in  14*1).  In  1  S  26" 
'  flew  upon '  ( AV  '  railed  on ')  is  used  figuratively : 
ex  '  bird  of  prey '  comes  from  the  same  root. 

In  Lv  11"-"  occurs  the  curious  combination 
•flying  creeping  thing'  (rtai  rtf).  -As  Driver 
points  out  (art.  Creeping  Things,  see  also  Com. 
on  Dt  14"  where  the  phrase  is  'every  creeping 
thing  that  flieth '),  the  Heb.  word  here  used  does 
not  describe  creeping  but  swarming  creatures  ;  so 
that  the  tr*  should  be  '  winged  swarming  things,' 
not  as  in  RV  '  winged  creeping  things,'  the  refer- 
ence being  to  insects  like  the  locust. 

FLY,  FLIES.— Two  Hebrew  words  are  translated 
fly : — 1.  313!  tlbh&bh,  /una,  musca.  This  word  is 
found  only  in  two  places  (Ec  W,  Is  7").  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Arab,  dhubdb,  which  is  specially 
applied  to  house  flies,  bnt  is  also  understood  in  the 
general  sense  of  insects  resembling  them.  It  is  used 
in  Arab,  as  an  emblem  of  weakness, '  he  is  more  frail 
than  the  fly ' ;  and  of  contemptibleness,  '  he  is  more 
contemptible  to  me  than  the  buzzing  of  the  fly.' 
'  The  refuge  of  the  fly '  is  a  proverb,  applied  to  him 
who  is  protected  by  his  ignobleness.  '  The  father 
of  the  fly '  signifies  a  person  with  a  stinking  breath 
(cf .  Ec  101).  It  is  also  said  of  such  a  person  that  he 
is  '  more  stinking  in  breath  than  the  father  of  the 
fly.'  From  these  qualities  dhubdb  has  come  to 
signify  evil  or  mischief.  An  unlucky  man  is  '  a  fly 
man.'  The  same  expression  is  also  used  to  denote 
demoniacal  possession,  or  insanity,  or  ignorance. 
More  or  fewer  of  these  various  significations  in  the 
Arab,  may  have  obtained  also  in  the  Heb.  word, 
which  would  account  for  the  god  of  Ekron  being 
called  Baal-zebub  (2  K  V),  'the  god  of  flies.'  See 
Baal-Zebub. 

2.  3ty  'ardbh,  trwd/ima,  omne  genus  muscarum, 
EV  Ex  8"-"  swarms  of  flies,  AV  Ps  78«  106" 
divers  sorts  of  flies,  RV  swarms  of  flies.  In  all 
three  passages  LXX  gives  xvri/uwa,  dog-fly,  a  word 
the  significance  of  which  in  Greek  is  not  clear. 
The  Rabbins  interpret  'ardbh  as  referring  to  a  mix- 
ture of  noxious  insects,  as  if  from  zrsst  'Arab,  to 
mix.  Some  have  argued  from  Ex  8°  'there 
remained  not  one,'  that  the  fly  referred  to  must 
be  a  definite  species,  which  was  sent  as  a  plague, 
and  totally  destroyed  at  its  close.  But  even  if  the 
expression  '  not  one '  is  to  be  pressed  to  its  literal 
interpretation,  it  would  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  swarms  were  all  of  one  kind.  They  might 
have  been  'divers  sorts.'  The  fact  that  the 
swarms  of  flies  '  devoured '  the  Egyptians,  has  been 
supposed  to  imply  that  they  were  flies  that  bit 
them.  Bnt,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  biting  fly 
could  hardly  be  said  to  devour  its  victim,  the  true 
interpretation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  comparison  of 
the  two  members  of  the  parallelism,  'flies  which 
devoured  them,  and  frogs  which  destroyed  them.' 
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Both  are  strong  expressions  of  the  ruinous  natur* 
of  the  plague,  and  in  both  the  reference  is  probably 
more  to  the  corruption  of  their  food  and  drink  than 
to  the  destruction  of  their  bodies.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  a  particular  insect, 
or  a  mixture  of  insects,  is  intended,  we  may  accept 
swarms  of  flies  as  conveying  the  essential  meaning 
in  the  passages  in  question.    See  PLAGUE. 

A  resident  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  can  hardly  realize  the  number  and  per- 
sistence of  the  flies  which  swarm  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  They  not  only  defile  food,  but  convey  con- 
tagion, particularly  that  of  ophthalmia,  diphtheria, 
and,  one  kind  of  &y,  that  ofmalignant  pustule.  They 
also  deposit  their  eggs  in  wounds  and  sores,  and 
sometimes  in  the  nose  and  ears  of  filthy  people,  and 
their  larvae  hatch  out,  and  fill  these  cavities,  to  the 
great  distress  and  injury  of  the  unfortunate  patient. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FODDER  occurs  only  once  in  AV  (Job  6*  as  tr* 
of  ty?,  strictly  mixed  food,  farrago  [see  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.]).  RV  not  only  retains  the  term  here,  bnt 
introduces  it  in  Jg  lO*1,  where  the  denom.  vb.  V}} 
('  give  fodder,'  AV  '  give  provender ')  occurs.  The 
same  Heb.  word  VV*  occurs  in  Job  24',  but  here 
RV  has  'provender*  (AV  'com'),  and  in  Is  30* 
( AV  and  RV  '  provender ').  This  last  term  (see 
Provender)  is  more  frequently  the  tr"  of  Ktoj 
Gn  24*-"  42"  43",  Jg  19™.  See  further  under 
Agriculture. 

FOLD. —  (A)  Ik  OT.— L  irrtf  (only  in  plur.), 
properly  the  walls  or  fences  erected  to  shelter  and 
defend  the  flock,  Nu  32»-  *■ »  Zeph  2».  2.  -0  Is  5" 
Mic  2U  prob.  means  '  pasture '  (so  RV),  but  both 
the  text  and  the  meaning  of  this  passage  are 
doubtful  (see  Nowack.  ad  lot.).  8.  nfcaj,  a  tran- 
scriptional error  for  11739  (from  '  shut  up ')  in 
Hab  3".  The  correct  form  appears  in  Ps  60*  78™. 
i.  ny  'farm'  or  'homestead1  (2  S  7*),  including 
both  farm-house  and  lands}  often  used  in  con- 
nexion with  sheep  and  shepherds  (Is  65",  Jer  33u), 
and  also  poetical  for  '  habitation,'  whether  of  men 
or  flocks  (Is  23*  Jer  81"  of  Jems. ;  Pr  3"  of  the 
righteous ;  Ex  15",  2  S  15"  of  J').  6.  [n$]  only  in 
pL  const.  'pastures'  (J12",  Ps  65",  Jer  23", 
Am  1*,  where  see  Driver's  note).  6.  o:se?,  which  in 
AV  of  Ps  68u  is  tr1  'pots,'  prob.  means  'sheep- 
folds'  (so  RV),  like  7.  ontfo  Gn  40"  (of  Issachar 
' couching  between  the  aheepf olds'  [RV],  '  between 
two  burdens '  [A V]),  Jg6"(of  Reuben  ;  see  Moore's 
note).  8.  In  Is  13"  where  AV  has  'neither  shall 
the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there,'  it  is  a  verb 
that  is  used,  pno,  which  RV  accurately  tr.  '  make 
their  flocks  to  lie  down.'  9.  In  2  Ch  32*  ttnjh  n-rw 
cannot  mean  as  in  RV  'flocks  in  folds' ;  the  AV 
'cotes  for  flocks'  is  prob.  correct,  although  this 
involves  a  transposition  and  the  reading  arnu  Mrjw 
(see  Kittel  in  SB0T,  ad  loo.). 

(B)  In  NT. — 1.  atMj,  the  enclosed  space  or  court 
within  which  the  sheep  were  penned,  Jn  VP- ".  2. 
wotfirt.  In  Jn  10"  AVhaa  •  there  shall  be  one/oW,' 
a  mistranslation  which  suggests  an  erroneous 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  meaning  is  correctly 
given  by  RV  '  they  shall  become  one  flock'  (of.  Mt 
26»,  Lk2»,  1Co9»). 

Folds  were  used  mainly  as  a  protection  at  night 
from  wild  beasts  (of.  Gn  81",  1 S  17").  They  con- 
sisted of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
(Nu  32"),  by  preference  near  a  well  (Ex  21"-,  Ps 
23*),  and  had  often  the  extra  protection  of  a  tower 
(Gn  35"  (t),  2  Ch  28",  Mic  4*).  The  flocks  were 
carefully  counted  as  they  passed  in  and  out  (Jer 
33").  Sometimes  a  number  of  flocks  might  be  kept 
in  one  fold  under  the  charge  of  a  '  porter '  ($vpup6f), 
who  opened  to  each  shepherd  as  he  came  to  reclaim 
his  flock  (Jn  10*).  See  further  under  Sheep, 
Shepherd.  J.  A.  Belbh 
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FOLDEN. — This  earlier  ptcp.  of  the  verb  to  fold 
is  found  in  Nah  V  '  while  they  be  folden  together 
as  thorns'  (RV  'like  tangled  [Amer.  RV entangled] 
thorns').  The  meaning  is  that  the  thorns  are 
intertwined  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  hedge. 
The  tr"  comes  from  the  Geneva  Bible,  '  For  he 
shall  come  as  onto  thornes  folden  one  in  another,' 
with  the  marginal  gloss,  'Thogh  the  Assyrians 
thinke  them  selves  like  thornes  that  pricke  on  all 
sides,  yet  the  Lord  wil  set  fyre  on  them.'  For  this 
sense  of  the  verb  to  fold  of.  Mt  27"  Wyo.  *  thei 
foldynge  a  orowne  of  thornis,'  and  Ca  7*  Cov.  '  The 
hayre  of  thy  heade  is  like  the  kynges  purple  folden 
up  in  plates.'  The  Heb.  (b'??i?)  is  used  in  Job  8" 
of  roots  entwined  round  a  heap  of  stones,  EV  '  His 
roots  are  wrapped  about  the  heap.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FOLK  was  at  one  time  used  as  equivalent  to 
'  nation'(Ger.  Yolk).  Thus  Ao  10* Wyo.  'in  eche  folk 
he  that  dredith  God  and  worchith  rightwisnesse  is 
accepte  to  hym ' ;  Ps  33"  Cov.  '  Blessed  are  the 
people  that  nolde  the  Lords  for  their  God,  and 
blessed  are  the  folke  whom  he  hath  chosen  to  be 
his  heritage'  (a  tr"  preferred  by  '  Four  Friends' : 
see  Psalms  Chron.  Arranged,  1891,  p.  387) ;  2  Es  5" 
Cov.  '  Amonge  all  ye  multitudes  of  folkes  thou  hast 
gotten  the  one  people.'  So  in  AV  Jer  Slm  '  the 
people  shall  labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk  in  the 
thV  (du^  ;  RV  '  the  nations  for  the  fire').  So  in 
Pr  30*  the  meaning  is  '  nation,'  though  the  applica- 
tion is  to  the  '  comes,'  after  Cov.  '  the  conyes  are 
but  a  feeble  folk'  (Heb.  □!).  But  in  Gn  33"  (os) 
the  word  is  used  of  a  chieftain's  followers  or  re- 
tainers, a  special  sense  which  is  now  only  Scottish.* 
Cf.  G.  Pettie  (1681),  Tr»  of  Gnarzo's  Civ.  Conn. 
iiL  170, '  The  maister  of  the  house  .  .  .  ought  .  .  . 
to  shewe  himselfe  more  seuere  towards  his  owne 
folke,  then  towards  others.'  In  NT  the  word  is 
thrice  used  for  people  or  persons  indefinitely  (Mk 
6°,  Jn  6*,  Ac  61*),  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
Greek  word.  In  the  last  passage  a  plural  form  is 
employed  ('eicke  folkes'  in  1611),  which  is  now 
used  only  of  relatives,  esp.  in  the  phrase  '  young 
folks,'  the  word  '  folk  being  itself  collective.  See 


Kinsfolk. 


J.  Hastings. 


FOLLOW,  FOLLOWER^- In  the  OT  'follow*  is 
sometimes  the  tr"  of  the  adv.  "rjK  ahar  (often  in 
plur.  oonstr.  *ims),  after,  with  some  verb  meaning 
to  go  or  walk,  thrice  with  n;rr  to  be  (Ex  23*,  2  S  2", 
1  K  IS").  This  verb  is  often  omitted,  however,  a 
pregnant  Heb.  idiom  being  the  result,  as  1  S  13* 
'  all  the  people  followed  him  trembling '  (l-™  rrjg, 
literally,  as  AVm  '  trembled  after  him ') ;  Am  7* 
'  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock '  (new? 
I*m,  lit  as  AVm  'from  behind  the  flock,'  RV 
'  from  following ').  Still  more  idiomatically,  the 
verb  'to  fill'  is  used  with  this  adv.,  and  then  the 
Eng.  is  'follow  fully'  or  'wholly,'  as  Dt  1*  'he 
haui  wholly  followed  the  Lord  '  (nvr  nq&  lit. 
'he  hath  filled  up  after  the  Lord,'  or  as  AVm 
<  fulfilled  [to  go]  after'). 

Occasionally,  the  meaning  is  to  follow  so  as  to 
overtake,  to  pursue,  when  the  Heb.  is  "m,  as  Ps 
38*  'I  follow  the  thing  that  good  is.'  Then  the 
Eng.  is  most  often  '  follow  after,'  as  Gn  44*  '  Up, 
follow  after  the  men;  and  when  thou  dost  over- 
take them,  say  unto  them.'  The  force  of  these 
passages  is  probably  lost  to  the  modern  Eng. 
reader.  Thus  in  Is  611 '  Woe  unto  them  that  rise 
up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 

•  Of.  Kethe'i  Tendon  of  Pi  100»  (as  It  lint  appeared  in  Dave's 
Psalter,  16flO-(Sl)— 

'  The  Lord  ye  know  is  God  in  dede 

with  out  our  aide,  he  did  ua  make : 
We  are  nil  folck,  he  doth  ua  fede, 
and  for  hi*  shepe,  he  doth  ui  take.' 
Modem  editors  have  altered  1  folck,'  which  represents  'people' 
tn  the  prose  venicTu,  into  '  flock,'  which  represents  nothing. 


strong  drink,'  though  RV  retains  '  follow,'  the  word 
conveys  the  sense  of  determined  pursuit  (IiXX 
SuiKev,  Vulg.  sectari,  Luther  rich  befleissigen).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Corvol.  IV.  v.  104— 

'  Since  I  hare  erer  followed  thee  with  hate.' 

In  Ps  23*  '  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life,'  the  Heb.  is  the  same 
(•pur):),  but  the  Eng.  is  probably  rather  'accom- 
pany me,'  as  1  Co  10u  Tind.  '  There  hath  none 
other  temptacion  taken  you,  but  soche  as  foloweth 
the  nature  of  men.' 

To  the  Heb.  text  vrp,  Cs.  'pursue'  of  Jg-  8"  (EV  'Follow 
after  me  0,  Moore  prefers  ttj,  <.«. '  follow  down,'  after  LXZ  K»««- 
0*n  trln  iu»,  and  the  Heb.  of  the  next  clause. 

Another  Heb.  phrase  tr*  ' follow '  is  lit  'at  the 
feet  of,'  as  Jg  8*  'the  people  that  follow  me '  ('^1?> 
lit.  'at  my  feet') ;  so  Ex  11»  1  S  25",  1  K  20", 
2  K  3*.  Finally,  the  Heb.  verb  pyj  to  cleave  to  is 
occasionally  translated  'follow  close  after,'  Jer  42", 
or  « f.  hard  after,'  Ps  63»  (and  in  Hiph.  1  S  W°,  2  S 
1«,  1  Ch  10»);  or  'f.  hard  upon,'  1  S  31*  (Hiph.) 
'  And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul  and 
upon  his  sons.'  Cf.  Job  13*  Cov.  '  Wilt  thou  be 
bo  oruell  and  extreme  unto  a  Avenge  leaf,  and 
folowe  upon  drye  stubble?'  and  Bingham  (1623), 
Xenophon,  116,  '  They  dare  and  will  be  readie  to 
follow  upon  us  if  we  retire.'  RV  adds  Jg  20" 
'  the  battle  followed  hard  after  them '  ( AV  '  over- 
took them '). 

In  2  Mac  4**  rpoayopeiu  in  its  solitary  occurrence 
in  bibl.  Greek  is  tr*  in  AV  'followed  the  matter '  (ot 
wpmrtofHiviaiTtt,  RV  'they  that  were  spokesmen'). 
The  word  is  common  enough  in  class.  Greek  in  the 
sense  here  intended,  viz.  to  speak  for,  or  claim  a 
right,  in  public.  The  Eng.  of  AV  means  to  pursue 
the  matter  to  its  accomplishment,  to  prosecute  the 
affair ;  for  which  cf.  Hum.  Town  ( 1693),  i.  30, '  giving 
his  lawyer  double  Fees,  that  his  Cause  may  be  well 
followed' ;  and  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV.  L  L  21— 
'  O I  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  tunes. 
Since  Csaaar's  fortunes.' 

No  other  obsolete  or  unusual  expression  seems  to  be  used  la 
the  Apocr.  which  Is  not  represented  in  OT  or  NT.  But  the 
variety  of  words  tr*  in  A  V  *  follow '  is  instructive.  The  foil 
are  found:  iuuXwSi*,  Jth  16",  Sir 2S» (RV omits),  2  Mac  <»'  8»  t 
ilm**m4m.  Sir  6«,  Three irauWia,  Ad.  Bet  1M,  Sir  t»\ 
««  w4UiJi»,  Jth  11« ;  »*«mWm,  2  Mac  8" ;  »<<«»,  Sir  1H°  (RV 
■  pursue  ")  278  29'»  (Or.  iiAun  irylmAuett,  AV  '  he  that  under- 
taketh  and  followeth  other  men's  business  for  gain,'  RV '  under- 
taken oontracts  for  work1)  81'  8*>;  wM—.  Sir  27"  (RV 


   jnt,'  RV '  and  again  having  no  strength  [marg. '  making 

no  effort']  to  fill  in  [marg.  'enlarge  on']  the  outlines  of  our 
abridgement  0;  ii'tpz'u*,  ntrm,  1  Mac  2*»  (RV '  come  forth  after '): 
yinpm  wfic,  2  Mac  11» ;  Sir  51"  (A V '  earnestly  I  followed,' 

RV  '  I  was  sealous  for  X  2  Mac  4"  (AV  '  followed  so  earnestly,' 
RV  '  earnestly  followed ') ;  >nw,  2  Mac  9*  (RV  '  aooompany '% 
Besides  those  verbs  there  are  the  expressions  rm  irtytyjmpuamw 
IrimA*.,  1Es2M,AV  'these  letters  following,'  RV  '  the  letter 
following ' :  t»  irt^B^un,  '  sa  followeth* :  rji  ix'futu,  '  on 
the  day  following';  and  in  2  Es eeouor  «»•  >  ll",  nbtequor  T>. 

In  NT  the  most  frequent  word  is  the  simple  verb 
&ko\ov9(w,  which  is  used  77  times  in  the  Gospels  of 
following  Jesus,  and  only  once  otherwise  (Mk  14") 
of  following  the  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water. 
We  find  also  5  of  its  compounds  tr*  either  '  follow' 
or  '  follow  after' :  (1)  efrxoXovo'lu,  to  follow  out  oi 
to  the  end,  2  P  1"  2*  » ,•  (2)  AroxoXouWw,  to  follow 
close  upon,  Mk  16*  1  Ti  6»  (EV  'diligently 
followed'),  5M  ('Some  men's  sins  are  open  before- 
hand, going  before  to  judgment ;  and  some  men 
they  follow  aftei,'  i.e.  may  be  undetected  by  man, 
but  follow  them  hard  to  God's  judgment-seat),  1  P 
2" ;  (3)  raraicoXovtVw,  to  follow  behind,  used  only  ol 
women  in  NT,  Lk  23",  Ac  16"  {  (4)  rapaK6\ov0iu,  to 
follow  close,  to  follow  up,  tr4  '  follow '  in  AV  only 
in  'Mk'  16"  'these  signs  shall  follow  thorn  that 
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believe,'  bat  the  same  vb.  is  used  in  Lk  1*  of 
following  np  the  details  of  a  narrative  ( AV  '  having 
had  understanding,'  RV '  having  traced  the  course '), 
also  in  1  Ti  4<  of  closely  following  Paul's  teaching, 
so  as  to  teach  alike  (AV  '  good  doctrine  whereunto 
thou  hast  attained,'  RV  '  which  thou  hast  followed 
until  now),  and  in  2  Ti  3"  so  as  to  practise  it  (AV 
'  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,'  RV  '  didst  follow 
my  teaching ') ;  (5)  evraKoKovBiw,  to  follow  by  one's 
side,  to  accompany  a  leader,  Mk  5"  14",  Lk  234". 

As  radhaph  in  OT  is  almost  invariably  tr*  by  SuSiku 
in  LXX,  so  tu&Ku>  itself  is  sometimes  tr"  in  NT  by 
'follow,'  He  12"  'Follow  peace  with  all  men,' 
1  Th  5"  '  f.  that  which  is  good,'  2  Ti  2"  *  f .  right- 
eousness,' and  Lk  17» ;  or  '  follow  after,'  Ro  9*>-  ■ 
14»,  1  Co  14»,  Ph  3U,  1  Ti  6".  RV  has  '  follow 
after '  throughout,  except  Ph  3"  '  press  on.'  The 
compound  raraSufcw  is  used  in  Mk  1",  its  only 
occurrence,  and  far4  in  EV  '  followed  after' ;  bat,  as 
Gould  says,  that  tr"  is  inadequate,  since  the  card 
gives  the  idea  of  hard,  persistent  search,  as  in  our 
phrase  '  to  hunt  down,'  hence  rather  '  pursued  him 
closely.'  In  all  those  passages,  however,  the  Eng. 
'  follow,'  even  with  the  addition  of  'after,'  is  now 
inadequate. 

In  the  tr"  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  ixoKovSia 
the  sense  of 'follow 'is  very  nearly 'imitate.'  This 
is  unmistakably  the  meaning  where  the  Gr.  is 
ltifuU0ai,  2Th  3*- »,  He  IS1,  3  Jn  ».  Thus  in  He  137 
'whose  faith  follow.'  RV  has  always  'imitate.' 
Cf.  T.  Adams  (1615),  Spirit.  Navig.  41,  'Glasse 
among  stones  is  as  a  foole  amongst  men ;  for  it 
foUowes  precious  stones  in  colour,  not  in  virtue.' 
So  in  all  its  occurrences  (1  Co  4M  ll1,  Eph 

5»  1  Th  1*  2M,  He  6")  is  rendered  by  '  follower  *  in 
AV,  Vv '  imitator '  in  RV ;  and  <rw/uiii)Hlt ,  Ph  3",  is 
in  A$  'followers  together,'  in  RV  'imitators 
together.'  Cf.  Burke  (1781),  Corretp.  iL  437,  '  We, 
who  ought  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  so  noble  a 
work,  are  but  ill  followers  even  of  the  examples 
which  are  set  to  us.' 

In  1  P  JH  the  edd.  prefer  ft***-'  after  the  beet  M88  to 
ut^nrmi of  TR,  henoe  '  nalous'  In  BY  for  AV  'follower*.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FOLLY. — See  Fool. 

FOOD. — I.  The  material  eaten  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  body  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  AV 
most  commonly  as  bread,  but  often  as  meat, 
occasionally  as  food  or  victual*.  Sj(to  ma'akhdl, 
or  victual  in  general,  is  used  about  29  times, 
always  in  its  literal  sense;  orji>  lehem,  literally 
bread,  is  used  for  food  in  general  about  230  times, 
and  is  often  used  figuratively  (see  Bread).  Sjk 
'dkhel  is  used  42  times  for  food  or  victuals  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  the  cognate  'okhlah  is  used  by 
Ezekiel  for  fuel,  in  the  sense  of  food  for  the  fire.  In 
the  NT  ppw/ta  is  the  word  used  17  times,  and  Tfxxjrli 
16  times.  PpCxru  is  used  4  times  by  St.  John  and 
6  times  in  the  Epistles,  often  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  commonest  metaphorical  uses  are  (1) 
that  which  refreshes  the  soul,  doing  the  will  of  God, 
Jn  4" ;  and  in  a  cognate  sense  Christ  our  Saviour 
is  the  food  of  the  soul,  Jn  6™ ;  (2)  advanced  doc- 
trinal teaching,  1  Co  3*,  He  5" ;  (3)  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  He  9"  13*  (for  other  uses  see 
Bread). 

II.  Food-stuffs. — Accordingto  Gn  l'theoriginal 
food  of  mankind  consisted  of  fruits  and  seeds  which 
the  earth  produced  naturally.  In  this  respect 
man  resembled  those  of  the  higher  mammals  which 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  him  in  structure,  which 
arc  for  the  most  part  herbivorous  and  frugivorous. 
After  the  primary  dispersion  the  spoils  of  the 
chase  were  added  to  the  primitive  dietary  even 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  .broken  bones  of 
wild  animals  and  the  shells  of  molluscs  which  had 
served  as  food  are  among  the  earliest  traces  of 


primeval  man  as  yet  discovered.  There  were 
mighty  hunters  even  before  Nimrod  (Gn  6"  10*), 
and  implements  of  the  chase  were  among  the  first 
of  man  s  inventions. 

In  process  of  time,  as  agricultural  and  pastoral 
industries  developed,  the  produce  of  the  tilled  field 
and  of  the  herd  and  flock  supplied  men  with 
additional  food-stuffs  (Gn  4s- *■  *•*>).  The  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  sanction  for  these  additions, 
recorded  in  Gn  9*,  seems  to  have  for  its  special 
object  the  injunction  of  the  taboo  concerning  the 
eating  of  blood. 

A.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bible  lands  lived  chiefly 
on  vegetable  food.  At  the  present  day,  bread*, 
olives  and  oil,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  with  meat  on  special  occasions,  or  in 
particularly  wealthy  households,  make  up  the 
dietary  of  most  of  their  descendants  in  the  East 
(Thomson,  L  98).  The  staff  of  life  was,  and  is, 
bread  made  of  cereal  grains,  especially  wheat, 
millet,  dhurah,  and  barley,  to  which  is  now  added 
rice,  unknown  in  Bible  times  (see  Bread). 

(a)  Parched  corn  is  5  times  mentioned  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  is  coupled  with  bread  in  Lv  23". 
One  form  of  this,  called  '?s  (kali),  was  made  of  the 
common,  nearly  ripe  wheat  by  heating  the  grain 
on  an  iron  '  girdle '  (Lane,  i.  251 ;  Robinson,  ii.  50), 
or  by  binding  the  ears  into  wisps  and  roasting  them 
over  the  fire  (ib.  iii.  393).   In  Arabic  Jfali  means 


anything  done  in  the  frying-pan,  and  the  material  of 
the  parched  corn  may  be  meal,  or  polenta,  or  flour, 
or  else  the  unground  grain.  It  is  a  common  food 
of  labourers  (Ru  2"),  and  is  sold  ready  prepared  in 
Eastern  towns  as  a  convenient  food  lor  travellers. 
David  brought  3  pecks  of  it  to  his  brethren  at  Elah 
(1  S  17") ;  and  Abigail  brought  5  pecks  to  David's 
men  (1  S  25IS).  In  Lv  2"  '  green  ears  of  corn  dried 
by  the  fire'  are  mentioned,  and  in  Lv  23"  these 
are  coupled  with  parched  corn.  This  form  is  made, 
according  to  Abu'l  Walid,  of  -finer  garden  wheat, 
which  is  called  Vl3  karmel  (2  K  4").  In  RV  this 
is  called  '  bruised  corn  of  the  fresh  ear,'  alluding  to 
its  being  beaten  in  a  mortar  (Pr  27a).  When  this 
bruised  corn  was  dried  in  the  sun  it  was  called  nton 
ripMth  (Pr  27",  2  S  17"),  Grain  of  this  kind  was 
used  to  cover  the  well  in  which  Ahimaaz  and 
Jonathan  were  hidden  at  Bahurim  (LXX  ipcujxie, 
Vulg.  tieean*  ptisana).  The  floor  and  parched 
corn  of  2  S  17s8  is  called  SKevpor  nal  SXQmr,  flour  and 
polenta  or  meal  in  LXX  (see  Herod,  vii.  "119). 
AX0tTo»  is  used  in  Homer  for  barley-meal  only, 
but  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  meal  in  general. 
For  classic  and  Hebrew  usage  of  polenta  see 
Gruner,  de  oblatione  Primitiarvm,  in  Ugolini,  vol. 
xvii.  Royle  has  contended  that  %ali  is  not  corn{ 
but  some  leguminous  plant,  as  kalee  is  the  Hindi 
for  pulse ;  but  R.  Salomon  in  his  Commentary  on 
Aboda  Zara  says  that  there  are  two  kinds— one  of 
corn  and  one  of  cicer  or  lentiles.   For  mention  of 

Sirched  peas  see  Plautus,  Bacch.  iv.  5.  7,  and 
orace,  de  art.  poet.  249.  Robinson  speaks  of  a 
variety  of  this  parched  corn  which  is  first  boiled, 
then  bruised  in  a  mill  to  take  off  the  husk,  then 
dried  ;  this  is  named  burgorU  (ii.  394).  According 
to  Burckhardt,  burgoul  is  wheat  boiled  with 
leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun,  cooked  by  being 
boiled  with  butter  and  oil.  It  is  the  common  dish 
with  all  classes  in  Syria  {Notes,  i.  59). 

(b)  The  leguminous  plants,  beans  and  lentiles, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Western 
Asiatics.  These  were  probably  included  in  the 
zerd'tm,  or  pulse  of  Dn  la,  which  was  despised 
but  sufficient  nourishment  (v.u- u) ;  in  Theod.  the 
word  is  (rripiiara  (LXX  oVirpta,  RVm  herbs),  which 
meant  any  vegetable  food  ;  see' the  name  of  the 
herbseller  in  Aristoph.  Lytitt.  457.  In  2  S 17"  the 
word  pulse  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
Lentiles  (nT^i,  'addshtm,  LXX  <pai«5t),  the  seeds 
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of  Brown  lent,  which  is  still,  as  formerly  (2  8  23"), 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  used  as  food  (Thomson, 
L  263 ;  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  L  OS).  There  are  two 
varieties,  one  pale  red  the  other  dark  brown,  and  the 
pottage  made  by  boiling  either  of  these  is  savoury 
(Gn  25"),  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  red,  hence 
Esau  called  it '  the  red,  this  red '  (see  incident  in 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  3).  In  Egypt  lentil es  were  called 
Orsana  (Pap.  Anastasi,  iv.  16),  and  in  Assyria 
a'ssu.  In  Greece  they  were  used  as  food  by  the 
poor  ( Aristoph.  Plutus,  1004-6 ;  and  Pherecrates,  op. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  169).  The  Romans  regarded  lentiies 
as  an  Egyptian  plant  (Virg.  Oeorg.  L  228;  and 
Martial,  JSpig.  xui.  0),  and  they  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  oread-stuff  (Atheiueus,  Deipnos,  iv.  158 ; 
see  also  Ezk  4*).  An  allied  species  of  vicia  is  used 
as  a  camel-food  by  the  Arabs,  and  called  kersenna 
(Robinson,  iL  83).  LentUe  flour  is  sold  in  this 
country  under  the  name  'revalenta.'  Lentiies 
were  brought  by  Barzillai  to  David  in  exile  (2  S 
17").  Pottage  w  sometimes  made  by  boiling  the 
lentiies  with  meat,  more  commonly  a  little  suet  is 
added  to  the  water  when  boiling  (Kitto). 

Beans  (Ms  pol,  LXX  /rfapot),  the  seeds  of  the 
common  bean,  Faba  vulgaris,  are  also  used  in 
Palestine  for  food,  especially  by  the  poor.  The 
bean  is  originally  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  some- 
times used  as  a  bread-stuff,  as  it  is  still  in  Savoy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  (Ezk  4';  Pliny,  xvih. 
12);  it  is  sometimes  eaten  parched  or  roasted  (Theo- 
critus, Id.  7.  65  ;  Robinson,  iiL  87).  Food  of  this 
kind  was  brought  to  David  in  exile  (2  S  17",  but 
LXX  omits  the  parched  pulse).  More  commonly, 
beans  are  boiled  in  oil  with  garlic  (Shaw,  Travels, 
i.  267)  or  in  water,  and  made  into  pottage,  with 
or  without  meat ;  sometimes  they  are  eaten  with 
butter  and  pepper.  Robinson  describes  raw  beans, 
soaked  in  water  until  they  sprout,  as  part  of  the 
Lenten  fare  of  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai  (i.  250).  In 
Egypt  beans  were  used,  and  have  been  found  some- 
times in  mummy  cases ;  they  were  called  kat'a,  ari, 
and  sometimes  pir,  but  the  last  was  probably  the 
bean  of  the  Nelumbium  lotus,  and  kat'a  is  tr.  by 
Lieblein  the  Opuntia  fruit.  Birch  and  Eisenlohr 
tr.  khep  in  the  Harris  papyrus  as '  bean ' ;  if  so,  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  offering  to  Ptah ;  although 
Herodotus  says  that  they  were  not  eaten  in  Egypt, 
and  were  accounted  impure  (iL  37).  For  similar 
prejudices  against  beans,  see  Porphyry,  de  Absti- 
nentia,  L  28 ;  Diog.  Laert.  viiL  19 ;  Clement  Alex. 
Strom.  iiL,  and  other  authors.  The  high  priest  was 
forbidden  to  eat  beans  and  lentiies  on  the  day  before 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (Gemara,  Joma,  L  §  4), 
and  the  Flamen  Dialis  was  forbidden  to  eat  them 
also,  as  they  were  thought  to  dull  the  senses  and 
cause  disturbing  dreams.  For  other  superstitions 
concerning  beans  see  Pliny,  xviii.  12. 

Husks  (npina)  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  161*)  are  the  dark  purple  horn-like  pods  of 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  the  charrub  tree  of  the  Arabs 
and  of  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  large  handsome 
spreading  tree  common  in  Mediterranean  countries, 
whose  sweet,  fleshy  pods,  the  oaroba  beans  of  the 
Italians,  are  used  as  food  by  the  poor  (Robinson, 
iL  250).  In  Greece  and  Italy  they  were  used  by 
the  Stoics  as  a  disciplinary  food  for  youths  (Persius, 
iiL  66 ;  Jnv.  xi.  68),  and  Horace  s  reference,  Ep. 
n.  L  123,  is  well  known.  In  Palestine,  where  the 
tree  is  fairly  common,  the  beans  are  used  as  cattle 
food  (Shabbath,  xxiv.  §  2),  and  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (see  Maimon.  in  Demax, 
iL  §  1,  and  Buxtorf, s.v.).  Pliny  refers  to  their  use 
in  feeding  swine  (xv.  24 ;  see  Columella,  vii.  9),  and 
in  Italy  they  are  thought  to  give  a  sweet  taste  to 
the  animal's  flesh.  They  are  imported  into  this 
country,  and  are  sometimes  called  'locust-beans' 
or  St.  John's  bread,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
they  were  the  iicplSet  of  Mt  3*.   Steeped  in  water 


they  are  used  to  make  a  pleasant,  sweetish  drink 
(see  Pliny,  xiiL  16  and  xxiu.  8). 
Fitches  in  Ezk  4*  (kussemoth)  were  oereal  grains, 
■obably  spelt  (see  BREAD).  The  same  word  in 
XV  of  Is  28*-*  is  in  Heb.  TO  jj  kefah,  LXX  tuhtr6ier, 
and  signifies  the  black  cummin,  which  is  the  seed 
of  a  rannnculaceous  plant,  Nigella  sativa,  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  countries.  These 
seeds  are  beaten  out  of  the  pod-like  follicles  with  a 
mafteh  or  staff,  and  sprinkled  on  bread  as  a  car- 
minative, as  we  use  caraway  seeds  (Pliny,  xix.  7). 
They  have  a  hot  bnt  not  unpleasant  taste.  The 
plant  is  called  kizah  by  the  Arabs  and  kutatu  in 
the  Assyr.  plant  list,  and  in  Vulg.  is  named  git. 
For  references  to  the  use  of  these  seeds,  see  Plautus, 
Sudens.  v.  2, 39 ;  Ausonius,  344, 8 ;  Dioscorides,  iiL 
88 ;  Pliny,  xix.  8,  xx.  17,  etc. 

(e)  Of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  gourds  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
two  former  are  fruits  much  relished  in  Egypt 
(Nu  11»). 

Cucumbers  (o'Kfp  kishshu'tm,  LXX  Wrvw)  are  the 
fruit  of  Cucumis  chats  (the  khata  of  the  Arabs)  and 
C.  sativus,  the  common  cucumber.  Both  species 
grow  freely  in  Egypt  (Nu  11')  and  in  Palestine, 
and,  according  to  Kitto,  are  eaten  by  all  classes  to 
an  extent  that  would  scarcely  be  credible  in  this 
country ;  and  Forskal  says  this  is  the  commonest 
fruit  in  Egypt  (Fl.  Mgypt.  168).  Finn  speaks  of 
Arabs  eating  cucumbers  by  the  wayside  for 
refreshment  (Byeways  in  Palestine,  2).  Robinson 
saw  fields  of  them  (iiL  344),  and  Thomson  describes 
a  garden  of  cucumbers  with  a  booth  for  a  watch- 
man (Is  1*).  As  birds  do  not  eat  them,  a  scarecrow 
is  useless  in  such  a  place  (Bar  6W).  In  Assyr.  they 
are  called  kissu  ana  in  Egyptian  skheptu.  Hippo- 
crates speaks  of  them  as  eaten  when  green  (de  Viet. 
Batione,  ii. ).  The  fruit  of  the  chati  is  longer  and 
greener  than  the  common  cucumber.  They  are 
often  eaten  with  vinegar  or  bread,  or  filled  with 
mince-meat  and  spices.  Tristram  notes  Arab  chil- 
dren bringing  to  school  as  their  dinner  barley-bread 
and  cucumber,  which  they  ate  rind  and  alL 
Forskal  describes  the  method  whereby  a  delicious 
drink  is  made  from  its  juice. 

Melons  (  o-owuj  '/tbatjihim,  LXX  rtwom,  Nu  11»), 
called  by  the  Arabs  battikh,  are  grown  and  used 
abundantly  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Both 
the  water-melon  (Citrullus  vulgaris)  and  the  flesh- 
melon  [Cucumis  melo)  are  cultivated,  and  both 
were  probably  included  under  this  name.  The 
Talmudists  distinguish  these,  calling  the  former 
melapepon  and  the  latter  'dbatfihtm  (Maaseroth,  L 
§  4 ;  Terumoth,  viii.  §  6 ;  ChUaim,  L  §2),  but  in 
Aruch  they  are  both  known  by  their  Heb.  name. 
It  is  singular  that  in  Coptic  they  are  called  by 
their  Greek  name. 

Wild  Gourd  (n«B9),  in  plural  pikdtm,  1  K  6"  7**. 
or  pakkudth,  2  K  4",  tr.  in  former  passage  '  knops," 
in  the  latter '  wild  gourd,'  is  the  fruit  of  the  vine- 
like Citrullus  colocynthis,  which  is  common  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  'To  human  nature  it  is  of  so 
mortal  bitterness  that  little  indeed,  and  even  the 
leaf,  is  a  most  vehement  purgative.  They  say  that 
it  will  leave  a  man  hall  dead,  and  he  may  only 
recover  his  strength  by  eating  flesh  meat '  (Doughty, 
i.  132).  It  is  very  rare  in  the  hill -country  of 
Ephraim,  hence  the  son  of  the  prophet  who  gathered 
it  did  not  know  the  plant,  but  mistook  it  for  the 
non-poisonous  Cucumis  prophetarum  or  globe 
encumber  common  in  Samaria.  In  an  Arabio 
version  of  La  3"  the  text  is  rendered  'he  hath 
sated  me  with  colocynth,'  so  proverbial  is  its  bitter- 
ness. Its  elegant  shape  suggested  its  imitation  in 
the  ornamenting  of  the  carved  panelling  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  edge  of  the  molten  sea.  in 
Assyr.  it  is  pikkuti. 

Jonah's  Gourd  (jH*B*P  ktk&ydn,  LXX  *oX«rfrflf) 
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was  supposed  from  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  the 
Egyptian  kite  (Herod,  ii.  94)  to  be  the  Ricinw 
communis,  the  Palma  Chritti  or  castor-oil  plant, 
a  rapidly-growing  herb  which  Pliny  describes  as 
becoming  almost  tree -like  and  capable  of  afford- 
ing shade ;  even  in  our  gardens  its  growth  under 
favourable  conditions  is  extraordinarily  rapid.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  what  the  kite  of  the  hieroglyphic 
texts  was,  as  ricinus  is  in  Coptic  called  jtsmis, 
which  represents  the  ancient  form  kesmet  or  kttbet. 
Maimonides  in  Shabbath,  ii.  1,  says,  however,  the 
oil  of  kik  is  from  a  plant  called  by  the  Arabs 
kAerua,  which  is  ricinus.  Tristram  objects  to  this 
identification,  as  therietnwr  is  not  a  climbing  plant, 
but  the  passage  in  Jon  4*  does  not  describe  it  as 
such ;  he  supposes  the  plant  to  have  been  the  roof- 
gourd  or  Lagenaria  vulgaris  of  which  Pliny  states 
that  'shooting  upwards  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
it  soon  covers  the  arched  roofs  of  houses  and 
trellises '  (xix.  24).  The  Vulg.  renders  it  hedera  or 
ivy,  and  this  occasioned  a  controversy  between 
Jerome  and  Augustine  (see  Hieron.  in  Jon  4*  and 
Epist.  89).  In  early  Christian  art  the  plant  is 
fancifully  represented  as  a  trailing  melon-like 
plant  covering  a  trellis-work,  as  on  the  sarcophagus 
in  the  Lateran  from  St.  Peter's  crypt  (Parker's 
Photog.  No.  2906;  see  also  Bellorius,  de  Antiq. 
Lucernis,  pL  iii.  fig.  30,  for  a  representation  on  a 
lamp).  An  undetermined  species  of  climbing  plant 
in  Assyrian  was  called  kakuUa. 

(d)  Of  alliaceous  vegetables  there  are  three 
mentioned  as  favourite  foods  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt — onions,  leeks,  and  garlic  (Nu  1 1*).  All  these 
are  still  much  cultivated  in  Bible  lands,  and  are  in 
constant  use  among  Orientals  either  raw  or  cooked. 

Onions  (Q'V*?  bifiUlni,  LXX  Kpiuuvor),  the  bulbs 
of  Allium  cepa.  These  are  commonly  eaten  raw 
as  a  relish  with  bread,  or  boiled  with  meal  (Robin- 
son, ii.  211),  or  with  len tiles  (Terumoth,  x.  1 ; 
Martial,  Epig.  iii.  376),  or  with  beef  (Apicius,  224). 
By  the  Assyrians  the  onion  was  called  sursu,  and 
by  the  Egyptians  het  (Copt,  mejol).  Herodotus 
tells  that  on  the  casing  of  the  great  pyramid  was 
inscribed  the  value  of  the  onions,  garlic,  and 
radishes  eaten  by  the  builders  (ii.  25).  The  later 
Latin  writers  say  that  the  onion  was  deified  by 
the  Egyptians  (Juv.  xv.  9 ;  Pint,  de  Iride,  353). 
Pliny  (xix.  6)  says  that  garlic  and  onions  are 
invoked  by  them  when  taking  an  oath ;  and  Lucian 
(Jup.  Trag.  42)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium 
were  especially  devoted  to  this  cultus.  There  is, 
however,  no  native  evidence  for  this.  Among  the 
Greeks  onions  were  highly  esteemed,  and  Homer 
speaks  of  Hecamede  giving  Patroclus  an  onion  as 
a  relish  (II.  xL  630) ;  but  Lucian  describes  them  as 
food  for  the  poor  (Dial.  Mer.  14.  2 ;  Ep.  Sat.  28). 

Leeks  (tjo  hOffr,  LXX  wpim).  The  Heb.  name 
used  in  Nu  11*  literally  means  '  green  herb,'  and  is 
rendered  grass,  hay,  or  green  herb  in  16  other 
passages;  out  as  these  ore  not  human  food,  the 
translators  have  here  followed  the  LXX,  leeks 
being  supposed  to  resemble  grass  in  habit  and 
colour.  Leeks  are  eaten  raw  with  bread,  or  sliced 
and  put  into  vinegar,  or  boiled  in  pottage  (Arte- 
midorus,  L  67).  Nero  is  said  to  have  on  stated 
days  fed  only  on  leeks  and  oil  to  improve  his  voice 
(Pliny,  xix.  6).  The  Egyptian  leek  was  particu- 
larly esteemed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  known  as 
aga  (Copt  egi),  while  the  Assyrians  called  it 
ezaUu  usuratti.  Ludolf  translates  haztr  'lettuce,' 
and  Scheuchzer  says  that  it  probably  means  the 
Kelumbium  lotus ;  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  the  common  leek  (Allium  porrum). 

Garlic  (aa>  shum,  LXX  (rmfpiW).  The  cloves  or 
bulbs  of  Allium  sativum  were  so  commonly  used 
as  flavouring  that  the  Jews  were  reproached  for 
their  liking  for  these  strongly-scented  herbs.  In 
Shabbat  Jehuda  thiy  are  said  to  smell  foully  of 


garlic;  and  Salomon  Levi  defends  their  taste  in 
Theriac.  Jud.  L  §  20.  In  Egypt  this  plant  was, 
and  is  still,  much  used  (Herod,  ii.  125 ;  Wilkinson, 
L  169 ;  Lane,  i.  267).  Garlic  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the  asp, 
and  its  use  by  penitent  criminals  was  believed  to 
purify  them  and  absolve  them  of  guilt.  In  Mooter 
shern,  v.  §  8,  garlio  is  called  the  '  Lord  of  tears.' 
At  the  present  day  it  is  much  prized  in  the  East  as 
a  remedy  for  many  ailments  and  as  an  antidote  for 
many  poisons ;  Pliny  enumerates  61  ways  in  which 
it  was  recommended  medicinally,  and  Prudentius 
speaks  of  an  altar  to  the  garlic  as  being  erected  at 
Pelusium.   The  Egyptians  called  it  sesen  (Copt. 

**Bitter  Herbs  (o'ftj  mirSrtm,  LXX  wucplSes,  Vulg. 
lactuca  agrestes)  are  mentioned  in  Ex  12",  Nu  9", 
and  referred  to  in  La  3U  (EV  « bitterness ').  Bitter 
salads  are  often  eaten  with  meat  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  elsewhere,  the  commonest  plant  used  for  this 
purpose  being  the  lettuce  (Lactuca  saliva),  the  Ufa 
of  the  Egyptians,  called  by  the  Hebrews  hazereth 
(probably  the  Assyrian  haserottu).  According  to 
the  rabbinical  writers  (Pesachim,  ii.  §  6),  there  were 
five  bitter  herbs  which  might  be  eaten  with  the 
paschal  lamb :  the  endive  (Lactuca  endivia)  was  the 
second  of  these,  called  by  them  utshin  (probably 
the  Assyr.  harussu) ;  it  also  is  common  in  Egypt. 
The  third  is  called  thamkah,  described  by  Maimon- 
ides as  a  garden  endive,  the  cichorium  of  Pliny 
(xix.  6),  but  said  in  Aruch  to  be  a  earduus,  in  the 
Gemara  to  be  a  gingidium,  probably  the  Artedia 
squamata  of  botanists,  a  bitter  aromatic  umbellifer- 
ous plant.  In  Zematf  David  it  is  said  to  be  a  kind 
of  helminthia  which  grows  near  date  palms.  The 
fourth,  harhabina,  was  probably  marrubium,  or  the 
horehound,  but  according  to  Lightfoot  the  beet; 
and  the  fifth,  maror,  is  called  in  Aruch  a  pot-herb, 
possibly  Inula  Helenium  or  Elecampane,  which 
was  a  plant  highly  esteemed  as  a  stomachic  in  the 
Regimen  sanitatis  of  Salemum.  Maimonides  says 
it  was  a  bitter  coriander,  which,  according  to 
Van©,  was  often  pounded,  mixed  with  vinegar,  and 
sprinkled  over  meat ;  but  Lightfoot  thinks  that 
maror  is  horehound  (Ministerium  Templi,  XIII.  v.  2). 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  passover  were  not  meant  to  specify  any 
particular  bitter  herb.  According  to  Pesachim, 
lL  §  6,  the  herbs  might  be  eaten  fresh  or  dried,  but 
must  not  be  soaked,  stewed,  or  boiled.  Delitzsch 
gives  mam  and  muraru  as  the  names  of  bitter 
garden  plants  (Assyr.  Handwdrterbuch,  427). 

For  Mandrakes  see  Medicine. 

(e)  The  fruits  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not 
very  numerous. 

Almonds  (int  sh&ked,  LXX  xrfpvor)  are  mentioned 
in  Gn  43u  as  part  of  the  present  sent  by  Jacob  to 
the  Egyptian  viceroy.  They  are  said  not  to  be 
common  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
fruit  is  doubtful.  Brugsch  believes  it  to  be  the 
tree  called  net' ;  but  the  Coptic  uses  the  Greek 
name,  which  means  any  nut.  According  to 
Heracleon,  Epicharmos,  and  Philyllius,  K&pvor  is 
specially  used  for  the  almond,  the  bitter  almond 
being  distinguished  in  Greek  as  xdpva  Tixpd  or 
AnvySaXa  (see  Athenseus,  Deipnos,  ii  38).  The 
almond  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  intoxicating 
effect  of  wine,  and  was  consequently  taken  at  wine 
banquets  (Pliny,  xxiiL  8 ;  Plutarch,  Quast.  Conviv. 
vi.  4).  This  tree  grows  wild  on  Carmel  and  in 
Moab,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Palestine. 
The  Heb.  name  means  'hastener'  in  reference 
to  its  early  blossoming,  hence  the  paronomasia  in 
Jer  lu.  The  blossoms,  which  look  white  at  a 
distance,  are  compared  to  grey  Loir  in  Ec  12*,  and 
their  shape  was  the  pattern  from  which  the  cups 
of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  were  mode  (Ex 
25s).   Aaron's  rod  was  probably  an  almond  branch 
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(Nu  17*)  t  but  there  was  an  old  tradition  that  it 
was  of  ttorax  wood,  and  that  its  bearing  almonds 
was  miraculous  (see  the  verses  falsely  attributed  to 
Tertullian,  contra  Marcion.  iv.  117).  In  Gn  30" 
the  almond  tree  is  named  nh  Hz,  the  word  from 
which  the  old  name  of  Bethel  was  derived.  Robin- 
son notes  a  sweetmeat  made  of  a  mixture  of 
almonds  and  dates  as  a  present  given  to  distin- 
guished guests  (L  115).  The  ancient  Modes  mixed 
almonds  with  their  bread. 

Apples  (ipsa  tappHah,  LXX  pt)Xor),  mentioned  in 
Ca  2™  7s  8*  Pr  25",  Jl  lu,  cannot  be  the  fruit  to 
which  we  give  this  name,  as  it  does  not  grow  freely 
in  Palestine,  of  which  country  it  is  not  a  native 
(see  H.  C.  Hart,  PEFSt,  1885, 282).  Thomson  says 
that  he  has  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  (i.  172), 
but  Tristram  believes  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
tree  (N.H.  of  Bible,  334).  Robertson  Smith,  on 
philological  grounds,  has  defended  the  claims  of 
the  common  apple  (Pyrus  maliu)  to  be  identified 
with  the  tappuah,  but  its  scarcity  renders  this 
very  improbable  (journal  of  Philology,  xiii.  1885, 
p.  65).  Kitto  believed  it  to  be  the  citron,  which 
now  grows  freely  in  Palestine,  and  is  described  in 
Jos.  (Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  §  5)  as  one  of  the  trees  whose 
boughs  were  used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  but 
the  citron  is  a  native  of  N.  India  and  China,  and 
was  probably  of  late  introduction.  Tristram  has 
claimed  the  apricot  as  the  apple  of  Canticles.  It 
is  a  very  widely  cultivated  tree,  but  is  a  native 
of  Armenia  (hence  called  by  Dioscorides  ht)\ov 
'ApiunanSr,  HP  i.  160),  and  is  probably  also  a 
late  import.  The  characteristics  suggested  by 
the  texts  are — (1)  a  shady  tree,  (2)  with  golden 
coloured  fruit,  (3)  which  is  fragrant,  (4)  and 

Jileasant  to  taste,  (5)  and  which  is  the  symbol  of 
ove.  All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  quince. 
The  tree  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  one  under 
whose  shade  one  could  sit  or  lie,  as  in  the  texts, 
and  it  is  as  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  the  vine  or 
fig  tree.  Its  fruit  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  some 
varieties  might  be  called  golden  by  contrast  if 
gathered  in  a  silver  filigree  basket  \.Vr  25u).  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  fruit  of  love  (see  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  this  gathered  in  Celsius'  ffiero- 
botanicon,  L  235  ff.).  The  quince  is  called  nfj\or 
without  any  adjective  by  some  of  the  Greek 
authors  (see,  however,  77.  ix.  542,  where  the  iirjkov 
tree  is  called  tail),  and  is  the  first  of  the  apples 
described  by  Pliny  (xxiiL  6).  In  the  light  of  the 
description  in  the  passage  in  Ca  8'  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  regarding  this  tree  as  the 
quince,  which,  though un pleasing  to  the  taste  of  most 
Europeans,  is  yet  eaten  with  relish  by  many  in  the 
East,  and  esteemed  most  wholesome.  Athemeus 
says  that  full  ripe  quinces  are  better  food  than 
any  other  kind  of  apple  (Deipnot,  iii.  20).  For 
a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  tapp&ah,  see 
Houghton,  PSBA,  1889,  42.  The  quince  has  a 
special  name  in  the  Talmud,  parish  (see  Kelaim, 
i.  4),  and  in  Arabic,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Robertson  Smith's  argument ;  but  in  Jerus.  Tal- 
mud, according  to  Abu'l  Walid,  parishim  means 
asparagus ;  see  Guisius,  in  loco,  Chilaim  (I.  iii.). 
A  common  tradition  identifies  the  quince  with  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Dates,  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm,  Phoenix  dacty- 
Itfera,  though  given  in  the  AVm  2  Ch  31*  as  a 
possible  translation  of  s»3i  dibath  (elsewhere 
rendered  '  honey '),  are  not  otherwise  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  This  is  remarkable  considering  how 
frequently  palms  are  referred  to,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  word  honey  in  the  phrase  so 
often  used  in  the  Pentateuch  descriptive  of  Pales- 
tine may  refer  to  dibs  or  date-honey  made  by 
boiling  down  the  fruit.  This  sweetmeat  was  made 
in  Babylonia  where  palms  abounded  (Herodotus,  i. 
193),  and  was  also  made  at  Jericho  (Jos.  BJ  nr.  viii 


§  3).  LXX  translates  j-p  in  2  S  161  <polwcet,  '  dates, 
and  the  palm  is  put  among  the  fruit  trees  in  Jl  lu. 
As  a  cultivated  tree  the  palm  is  little  grown  now 
in  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  In  Egypt  the 
date-palm  was  called  dm  and  ba,  and  dates  oenrd. 
In  Assyria  the  date-palm  was  gisimmaru,  and  date- 
honey  dispu.  According  to  Doughty  (L  148),  there 
is  no  worse  food  than  the  date,  and  he  reports  the 
Arabs  as  saying  that  when  the  date  is  eaten  alone 
human  nature  decays.  For  references  to  the  palm 
in  classical  and  Oriental  literature,  see  Celsius, 
Bierobot.  iL  445  ff. 

Figs  ("IB?  tfendh,  LXX  run}),  the  fruit  of  Ficue 
earica,  next  to  the  grape  the  most  highly  prized  of 
all  the  fruits  of  Bible  lands,  and  53  times  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Mohammed  says  of  it  that  if  any 
fruit  has  really  come  from  Paradise  it  must  have 
been  the  fig.  Botanically  speaking,  what  is  called 
the  fruit  is  the  soft  fleshy  receptacle  within  which 
are  the  flowers  and  later  the  grain-like,  hard,  dry 
achenes.  Hence  the  ancient  authors  speak  of  the 
fig  tree  as  bearing  fruit  without  flowers  (Macrobius, 
Saturnalia,  iL  16) ;  but  as  the  fig  itself  is  the  inflor- 
escence, the  language  of  Hab  3"  is  strictly  correct. 
The  buds  or  young  figs  appear  before  the  leaves, 
hence  a  fig  tree  in  fuU  leaf  should  have  its  fruit 
developed.  The  precocious  tree  of  Mt  21"  and  Mk 
Uu  was  therefore  unnaturally  barren.  The  fig 
tree  bears  every  year  (Thomson,  iL  101),  but  the 
Rabbin  iste  speak  of  a  variety  called  benoth  shuah, 
which  only  brings  forth  fruit  each  third  year 
(Maimon.  Demai,  i.  1,  and  Bartenora  in  Shebiith, 
v.  v.  1),  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is 
referred  to  in  Mk  11".  The  manuring  of  such  an 
unpromising  tree  is  alluded  to  by  Cato,  aa  in  the 
parable,  Lk  13*. 

The  first  crop,  called  frrai  btick&r&h,  TpiSpo/iot, 
begins  to  redden  in  March  and  is  ripe  by  June; 
unripe  figs  are  called  o'js  paggim  (hence  the 
place-name  Bethphage,  'house  of  green  figs'). 
LXX  calls  the  unripe  figs  in  Ca  2a  jXvrfoc;  but 
according  to  Theopnrastus  (vL  8)  and  Hippocrates 
(574.  23)  these  are  winter  figs,  which  grow  under 
the  leaves  and  do  not  ripen.  The  early  figs  are 
the  most  delicious  and  refreshing  (Is  284,  Jer  24', 
Mic  7',  Ho*  91(),  and  are  easily  shaken  off  (Nah  3U). 
See  Macrobius,  iL  16.  The  untimely  figs  of  Rev 
6U  are  olynthi. 

The  summer  figs,  rp  (2  S  I6l),  ripen  in  August  and 
September  (see  also  Mic  V,  Am  81)-  These  are  either 
eaten  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun  {Shabbath,  viii.  §  6), 
or  made  into  cakes  called  d^5"  dibiltm  (1  S  25"  30", 
2  K  207,  1  Ch  12»,  Is  38s1).  In  making  these  the 
figs  ore  sometimes  first  beaten  in  a  mortar,  then 
pressed  into acake(2"aamtA,xxviiL  1).  Thesecakes, 
called  by  LXX  raXidq,  were  either  round  or  square 
(see  Terumoth,  iv.  §  8;  Babamesia,  iL).  Herodotus 
uses  the  name  vaK&Bi)  of  other  fruit  cakes  (iv.  23), 
but  Athenaras  distinguishes  fig  cokes  as  r.  Zu/rfaxir. 
Such  cakes  are  still  used  by  the  Arabs  (Burck- 
hardt,  L  61),  and  with  barley-bread  are  the  common 
food  of  poor  travellers  in  the  East  The  town 
Beth-diblathaim  means  the  house  of  the  two  cakes 
of  figs.  On  the  two  crops  of  figs  see  the  St<t>bpov 
rvrfjt  of  Arist.  Eeclet.  708. 

A  third  crop  of  winter  figs  appears  in  August, 
and  ripens  at  the  end  of  November.  These  some- 
times hang  on  the  tree  when  the  leaves  are  shed, 
unless  the  tree  be  exposed  to  frost. 

Figs  are  liable  to  disease,  both  from  parasitic 
fungi  and  from  insects.  There  are  several  species 
of  both,  which  attack  the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  be 
shed  prematurely,  or  to  shrivel  and  become  uneat- 
able (Jer  24*  29").  For  reflections  on  this  vision 
see  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Jer.,  on  5**. 

Sycomore  Figs  (*?P7,  pi.  shikmim  or  thikmdth  in 
Ps  1W)  ore  the  small  fig  of  the  Fieut  tycomorus,  a 
bluish -purple  fruit  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  but 
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considered  unwholesome  and  indigestible  (Dioseor. 
L  182).  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
found  in  Palestine  in  the  lower  lands  from  Joppa 
to  Egypt  (1  K  10",  2  Ch  lu;  see  Bartenora  in 
Shebiuh,  ix.  2).  Jerome  notes  that  they  are  easily 
killed  by  frost,  and  so  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
•torm- plague  in  Egypt  (Ps  78").  As  in  the  hollow 
receptacle  the  flowers  which  bear  stamens  are  at 
•he  upper  and  those  bearing  pistils  at  the  lower 
part,  »  ensures  fertilization  to  pinch  or  incise 
them,  thereby  facilitating  the  entrance  of  the 
insects  whose  movements  in  the  plant  promote 
fertilization ;  this  is  known  as  caprin cation  (Pliny, 
xiii.  14 ;  Theophrastus,  iv.  2).  Amos  calls  himself 
a  tfya  bites,  or  scratcher  of  sycomore  fruit,  in 
allusion  to  this  (LXX  rWfw  <rvic&tum,  RV  '  dresser 
of  sycomore  trees ').  The  superintendence  of  this 
was  probably  the  function  of  Baal-hanan  (1  Ch 
27").  This  tree  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  and  of  its 
wood  most  mummy  coffins  are  made;  as  its 
branches  generally  arise  from  the  trunk  low  down, 
it  is  easily  climbed  (Lk  19*).  The  fruit  was  free 
from  tithing  among  the  Jews  {Demai,  i.  1). 

Mulberries  baea,  LXX  owdjuroj)  are  not 
mentioned  as  fruit ;  but  as  the  tree  is  common  in 
Palestine,  and  as  the  berries  are  now  eaten  freely, 
they  were  probably  used  in  Bible  times.  The  trees 
are  named  in  2  S  5"*-  and  1  Ch  14",  and  the  place 
named  from  them  'Baca's  vale*  in  Ps  84*.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  tree  under  the  name  sycamine 
in  His  lesson  on  faith  (Lk  17*).  For  a  description 
of  the  marvels  of  this  tree  see  Pliny,  xvi.  41,  where 
H  is  described  as  being  as  remarkable  as  a  creature 
pcniessed  of  animation  (see  also  xxiii.  7). 

Ruts  (o'j??  bofntm,  LXX  Ttptpu>0ot)  are  the  fruit 
of  the  PUtacia  vera.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Syria,  although  not  very  abundant,  and  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Romans.  The  nut  is 
the  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  greenish  drupe,  and 
its  kernel  is  oily,  soft,  and  not  unpleasant  to  taste. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  Gn  43".  The  tree  is  often 
mentioned,  but  its  name  n^K  'eldh  or  'eldn  is  trans- 
lated oak  or  teil  tree,  as  Is  6"  (RV  terebinth  tree). 

Olives  (n?i  zayiih,  LXX  iSaCa),  the  same  name  for 
both  tree  and  fruit.  These  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (37  times  in  OT  and  18  in  NT),  and  the 
Olea  Europtea  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  much 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from 
its  drupes.  In  Egypt  the  tree  was  called  degam, 
and  was  esteemed  in  early  days  as  a  specific  for  all 
ailments  (see  Papyrus  Ebers,  p.  47 ;  in  the  Harris 
Pap.  it  is  called  degetu).  The  tree  is  small,  slow 
of  growth,  and  irregularly  branched.  Its  wood 
is  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  its  leaves  like 
those  of  a  large  privet,  but  whitish  beneath. 
It  has  a  small  white  flower  growing  in  racemes, 
and  its  fruit  is  well  known.  The  wild  plants  of 
the  olive  are  sometimes  used  as  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  cultivated  varieties  with  larger  fruit  (Ro 
11").  The  low  size  of  the  tree  made  the  olive  leaf 
brought  by  the  dove  to  Noah  significant  (Gn  8"). 
These  trees  are  cultivated  in  orchards  or  olive 
yards  (Ex  23u) ;  when  ripe  they  are  beaten  (Dt 
34")  in  order  to  strike  off  the  fruit  (in  Is  17*  and 
24*  badly  tr. '  shaken '),  and  the  fruit  is  brought  to 
the  oil  nulla,  which  consist  of  circular  stone  basins 
in  which  the  drupes  are  crushed  by  a  heavy  stone 
wheel  that  is  rolled  over  them.  The  mass  is  then 
put  into  small  wicker  baskets,  which  are  piled  over 
each  other  in  a  m'aterah  or  handpress,  in  which 
they  are  squeezed  either  by  means  of  a  long  lever 
or  a  screw.  The  ancient  presses  were  all  lever 
presses.  After  the  first  pressing  the  pulp  is  put 
into  copper  pans,  sprinkled  with  water  and 
heated,  and  then  pressed  again.  Where  there  is 
water-power  the  press  is  larger,  and  the  mill  is 
called  a  mutr&f ;  in  this  the  olives  are  pressed  in  a 
cylinder,  within  which  an  iron-shod  shaft 


rotates.  In  old  presses  the  pressure  of  the  lever 
was  supplemented  by  heavy  stones  (Thomson,  L 
286).  The  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sedi- 
ment subsides,  and  it  is  then  poured  off ;  sometimes 
salt  is  used  to  clarify  it.  Among  those  who  have 
no  oil  presses  the  pulp  is  put  in  hot  water  and  the 
oil  skimmed  off.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  kept  until 
soft  and  black  before  crushing.  It  is  possible  that 
in  this  state  it  may  sometimes  have  been  trodden 
by  the  feet,  but  that  is  never  done  now  (Mic  6"). 
The  oil  is  kept  in  cisterns  of  stone  or  cement  (1  Cb 
27**),  or  in  jars  (khaxoabUs)  kept  in  cellars.  For  a 
description  of  the  oil  presses  see  Robinson,  BRP 
iii.  365 ;  and  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  286  ff. 
Gethsemane  means  an  oil  press. 

The  oil  of  the  olive  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  Holy  Land :  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  were  its  three  staple  crops.  '  Certe  oleo  et  vino 
gaudebat  Palsestina  pro  ^Egypto '  (Reland,  Pal<es- 
tina,  ccclvii.).  The  oil  is  used  in  cookery  (Lv  2*), 
and  is  spread  on  bread  (Ex  29"),  or  burnt  in  lamps 
for  lighting  (Ex  25*),  or  used  externally  for  anoint- 
ing. This  use  is  referred  to  in  Jotham's  parable 
(Jg  9*).  The  excessive  use  of  oil  was  a  luxury 
which  brought  men  to  poverty  (Pr  21,T).  Olive  oil 
is  called  n:j  shemen  zayiih  ;  the  finer  oil  which 
runs  out  of  pounded  olives  without  compression  is 
distinguished  as  rt'n?  kdthUh  (Ex  27",  Lv  24a  etc.). 
Olive  oil  was  one  of  the  exports  from  Judah  to 
Tyre  (Ezk  27").  Oil  was  occasionally  carried  as  a 
part  of  their  provisions  by  travellers  (Lk  10"). 

The  olive  tree  is  liable  to  a  parasitic  mould 
disease,  a  mildew  which  causes  it  to  cast  its  fruit 
or  makes  its  flower  to  shrivel  (Dt  28*,  Job  16"). 
It  is  also  liable  to  he  attacked  by  insects  (Am  4*). 
The  olive  tree  is  used  as  a  type  or  heavenly  favour 
(Ps  52s,  Hob  14*  Jer  11M),  and  of  family  prosperity 
(Ps  128').  Oil  is  used  metaphorically  as  expressive 
of  divine  grace  (see  Anointino)  ;  or  the  salutary 
reproof  of  the  righteous  (Ps  141*).  The  oil  of  joy  is 
spoken  of  in  Is61*,  see  Erman,  p.  231.  The  oil  tree, 
'if  shemen  of  Neh  81*,  1  K  6",  Is  41",  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  zackum  or  Balanites  Mgyptiaea, 
a  native  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  one  whose  oil 
is  esteemed  as  a  useful  medicine. 

Pomegranates  {fan  rimmOn,  LXX  /Ma),  used  both 
for  the  tree  and  the  fruit.  This  is  also  an  abundant 
fruit  in  Palestine,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  is 
mentioned  32  times  in  the  Bible.  Pomegranates 
were  among  the  fruits  brought  back  by  the  spies 
from  Eshcol  (Nu  13").  The  tree  (Puniea  granaium) 
grows  to  about  20  ft  in  height,  and  has  myrtle-like 
leaves  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  come  out  early 
in  the  spring  (Ca  6U).  The  fruit  is  well  known,  ana 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Jews ;  ito  bright  colour  is 
referred  to  in  Ca  4*.  Its  sour  juice  was,  and  is,  used 
in  cookery  (Russell,  i.  85 ;  Thomson,  i.  286)  and  in 
making  cooling  sherbet,  as  we  use  lemons.  The 
juice  is  sometimes  fermented  (Dioecorides,  v.  34), 
but  the  wine  is  rather  tasteless  unless  spiced  (Ca 
8*).  '  In  this  fruit  Nature  has  shown  to  us  a  grape, 
and  indeed  not  must,  but  wine  ready  made '  (Pliny, 
xxiii.  6).  The  pomegranate  supplied  a  pattern 
for  ornament  (IK  7",  Ex  28".  In  RV  'pome- 
granates '  in  1  K  7U  is  tr.  '  pillars '). 

Yines  (jp*  gephen ;  in  Nu  64,  Jg  13M  j?a  m  gephen 
hayyayin,  the  wine-vine).  The  Vitis  vinifera  was 
the  fruit  tree  most  abundantly  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  hilly  countries  north  of  Syria,  but  early  spread 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Grape 
kernels  have  been  found  in  mummy  cases  of  the 
11th  dynasty  in  Egypt,  dating  from  about  B.O. 
2000.  A  special  variety  with  dark  red  grapes  is 
called  fn>  *6rek  (Is  5\  Jer  2",  Gn  49") ;  these 
grapes  have  very  small  kernels.  Figuratively,  the 
un pruned  vine  in  the  sabbatic  year  and  jubilee  is 
called  Tty  naztr,  being  compared  to  the  un  trimmed 
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hair  of  the  Naririte.  The  oolooynth  plant  in  2  K 
4**  is  called  gephen  tOdeh,  a  vine  of  the  fields.  A 
wild  grape-Tine  bearing  worthless  grapes  is  called 
gephen  nohn  in  Jer  2", '  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  Tine.'  Palestine,  especially  in  its  hilly 
parts,  is  well  suited  for  vine-growing — 'Apertos 
Bacchus  amat  oolles'  (Virgil.  Georg.  iL  113).  The 
valley  of  Eshool,  named  from  its  bunches  of  grapes, 
produced  the  great  cluster  which  the  two  spies 
carried  home  between  them  on  a  staff,  Nu  13" 
(see  Wagenseil,  Sota,  709*).  Modern  travellers 
have  seen  bunches  of  10  to  12  lb.  in  weight ;  still 
larger  bunches  up  to  19  lb.  have  been  grown  in 
this  country  under  glass.  The  hills  about  Jezreel, 
where  Naboth's  vineyard  was  situated,  were  famous 
for  their  vines,  as  were  the  grapes  of  Ephraim 
(Jg  81).  The  Moabite  hills  of  Sibmah  (Is  16*  *,  Jer 
48"),  and  those  of  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,  were  also 
renowned,  and  those  of  Engedi  (Ca  1")  in  Judah. 
It  was  in  the  hill -country  or  Judah  that  the  stirek 
grew  (Gn  49"),  and  the  valleys  of  Sorek  and  Eshcol 
were  named  from  these,  as  was  Beth-haccherem, 
'  the  house  of  vines,'  near  Tekoa  (Jer  61).  A  bottle  of 
Bethlehem  wine  was  a  present  fit  for  a  king  (1  S 
16").  The  wines  of  Lebanon  (Hos  14T)  and  of  fielbon 
(Aleppo  *)  (one  of  the  exports  from  Syria  to  Tyre, 
Ezk  27u)  are  also  named  (Robinson,  BRP  iiL  472). 

In  preparing  the  vineyard,  the  stones  had  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  soil  (Is  6*).  This  is  noticed  by 
Cato  (Be  Re  Rustica,  46),  who  says  that  the  vine- 
yard should  be  'bipalio  delapidato.'  It  needed 
also  to  be  fenced  with  a  hedge  (Mt  21"),  a  stone 
wall  (Nu  22**),  or  a  ditch,  to  protect  it  from  the  wild 
beasts,  such  as  jackals  (Ca  2U,  Ezk  134),  boars 
(Ps  80"),  and  from  robbers  (Jer  49»).  The  favourite 
site  was  a  hillside  (Is  51,  Jer  31',  Am  9"),  and  the 
plants  are  set  about  three  paces  from  each  other  in 
rows  (Robinson,  iL  80  f.).  When  the  vines  grew 
up  they  were  sustained  on  stout  stakes,  over  which 
the  branches  were  trained  (Ezk  19n* This  was 
also  the  practice  in  Egypt ;  see  Lepsius,  Denkmaler, 
ii.  63,  61.  All  these  conditions  may  be  observed  to 
this  day,  although  the  Mohammedan  rule  has  dis- 
couraged viticulture  in  Palestine.  There  is  usually  a 
tower  (ripyot)  in  a  large  vineyard,  as  described  in 
Mt  21",  in  which  the  watchers  of  the  vineyard  stay. 
Vineyards  were  called  in  Heh.  era  kerem.  In  Am 
6"  this  is  coupled  with  npp  Kerned,  '  pleasant,'  in  Is 
27*  with  ijg  hemer, '  of  wine,*  but  Targ.  reads  hemed 
here  also,  and  LXX  KaXit.  The  towers  in  the'  vine- 
yards for  the  keepers  or  vine-dressers  (Dyji)  (Ca  1*) 
are  mentioned  in  Chiiaim,  v.  §  3,  but  in  smaller 
vineyards  they  lived  in  booths  (Is  1*).  The  vine- 
yard must  not  be  sown  with  two  kinds  of  seed, 
else  the  whole  produce  was  forfeited  as  a  rhf>  kodeth, 
or  sanctified  thing  (Dt  22>) ;  but  trees  of  other  sorts, 
as  fig  trees,  might  be  planted  in  a  vineyard  (Lie 
13*,  Mic  44).  Ramses  m.  had  olive  trees  in  his 
large  vineyard,  which  was  called  the  'spirit  of 
Egypt,'  Pap.  Harris,  L  8.  7. 

The  vine-buds  appear  in  March,  and  send  out 
new  branches,  which  are  called  otIv  sariglm. 
These  are  not  tendrils,  for  in  Gn  40"  they  are 
described  as  bearing  fruit ;  when  living,  these  new 
branches  are  green,  but  when  the  surface  is  eaten 
by  locusts  the  skeleton  branch  looks  white  ( Jl  l7). 
The  tendrils  are  called  o'ViSj  zalzalUm  in  Is  18*,  or 
salsiltOth  in  Jer  6"  (see  Basket).  The  flowers 
appear  in  early  April,  and  have  a  slight  fragrance 
(Ca  2"-").  This  was  the  time  when  the  vines 
were  pruned,  hence  it  is  said  in  the  passage  that 
in  the  spring-time  the  period  of  the  Tpj  or  pruning 
of  vines  (RVm)  has  come  (so  LXX,  Aq.  Symm. 
Targ.  Vulg.).  AV  follows  Parchon  and  Kimchi 
in  rendering  it  'the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come.'  The  reference  to  the  pruning  of  vines  in 
Jn  159  is  familiar. 

•  But  Schlatter  (COT*  U.  Ill)  dispute!  the  identification. 


The  grape  (ajj  'enOb)  grows  in  clusters,  which 
are  named  tato  'eshkdl,  LXX  tmufivXi.  The  fruit- 
bearing  branch  is  in  Nu  13"  called  irjtof  temdrdh, 
which  is  the  word  used  in  the  phrase  descriptive  of 
the  worship  of  the  sun  in  Ezk  8"  '  they  put  the 
branch  to  the  nose,'  usually  taken  as  referring  to 
an  old  Persian  custom  of  holding  a  bundle  of  vine- 
rods,  called  bottom,  before  the  face  of  the  priest 
when  praying  to  the  unextinguished  fire  of  the 
Pynetheia  (Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  xv.  733).  For  a 
different  meaning  see  Tract  Jotna,  77*. 

The  ripening  grapes  are  called  151  bdser  in  Is  18s, 
and  nearly  the  same  word  is  used  m  Job  15*. 
These  are  sour  and  set  the  teeth  on  edge  (Ezk  18*V 
Sickly  vines  sometimes  drop  their  grapes  in  this 
stage  (as  in  Job  16*),  the  result  of  a  blight.  In  June 
or  July  the  early  grapes  are  ripe  (Is  18*),  and  in 
September  the  vintage  (t*j  bSftr)  begins.  This  is 
a  season  of  rejoicing,  and  during  the  grape-harvest 
the  people  live  in  booths  in  the  midst  of  the  vine- 
yards. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ordinance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  mode  of  turning 
this  custom  to  the  service  of  religion.  This  vintage 
season  was  celebrated  at  Shechem  (Jg  V).  The 
grapes  are  cut  with  a  rrpp  mazmer&h,  or  pruning 
hook  (Is  2*.  Jl  3"),  which  is  called  tyj  magg&l,  or 
sickle  in  Jl  3U,  and  are  collected  in  baskets. 
There  was  no  vine-harvest  in  the  sabbatic  or 
jubilee  year.  For  particulars  on  viticulture  see 
Thomson,  The  Grape  Vine;  and  Barron,  Vine 
Culture. 

The  best  grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun  into  raisins, 
which  were  compressed  into  pert  fimmlik,  or  cakes 
(Kimchi).  Abigail  brought  100  such  cakes  to 
David  (1  S  25u),  and  David  refreshed  the  fainting 
Egyptian  with  two  such  cakes  (1  S  30").  Similar 
cakes  were  brought  by  Ziba  to  David  (2  8  W ;  see 
also  1  Ch  12").  These  raisins,  as  well  as  fre  J 
grapes,  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazirite  while 
his  vow.  To  him  all  that  comes  of  the  grs  - 
the  hartannim,  or  kernels,  to  the  '  s 
husks,  was  taboo  (see  Jg  13").  The  wVtj 
shdth,  given  by  David  to  those  who  accompanied 
him  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  S  6U, 
1  Ch  16*),  and  tx.  in  AV  'flagons  of  wine,'  were 
probably  cakes  of  raisins,  as  in  RV,  which  has 
knade  a  similar  change  in  Ca  2*.  The  reading  in  the 
AV  is  supported  on  Talmudic  authority,  bub.  this 
rests  on  a  very  doubtful  etymology.  For  the  use 
of  these  fruit-cakes  by  travellers  see  Russell,  L  82. 
Cakes  of  this  kind  were  used  as  offerings  to  Baal 
(Hos  31). 

The  grape  gatherers  were  forbidden  to  glean,  the 
rtiV}V  '6leUth  or  gleanings  being  left  for  the  stranger, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless.  In  the  prophetio 
picture  of  rebellious  Jerusalem  as  a  vine,  the  fruit 
is  described  as  being  completely  gleaned,  the 
gatherer  turning  his  hand  back  into  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine  (Jer  6*  ;  see  also  Jer  49*). 

A  portion  of  the  grape-harvest  is  used  in  making 
artificial  honey  or  dibs,  the  juice  expressed  from 
the  grape  being  boiled  into  a  syrup,  '  dulcis  musti 
Volcano  deooquit  humorem,  et  foliis  undam  trepidi 
despumat  aheni'  (Virg.  Georg.  L  296).  The  Heh. 
name  is  sty  dibash,  or  honey,  and  it  was  an  article 
of  commerce  exported  from  Palestine  to  Tyre 
(Ezk  27"),  and  sent  by  Jacob  to  Egypt  (Gn  43"). 
(See  Dates,  above.)  Dibs  forms  'a  part  of  the 
food  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine' 
(Thomson,  L  279 ;  Russell,  L  82).  It  was,  and  is, 
the  ordinary  sweetener  of  cakes  and  pastry  (Lt 
2",  Robinson,  iiL  381). 

Most  of  the  crop  was  carried  in  baskets  by 
girls  and  children  to  the  wine-presses  (see  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  H.  xviiL  662 ft). 
These  were  cavities  either  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock  or  built  on  the  ground,  and  lined  with 
masonry  and  cement  (Mt  21").   Each  press,  called 
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m  gatk,  LXX  Xqrfe,  was  made  of  two  parts.  The 
upper  was  the  rrjtBp<2rdA(LXX  xpoK^nof), or  wine- 
press proper  (Is  63*  6').  From  the  bottom  of  this 
a  pipe,  -fu*  zinndr,  leads  into  the  lower  receptacle  or 
3K  yekeb  (LXX  toroMjnor,  the  'fat'  or  vat  of  Jl 
2s  and  3"  as  in  Mk  12>  AV,  wine-press  EV).  The 
names  yekeb  or  gath  are  nsed,  however,  for  the 
whole  wine-press.  In  Hag  21*  the  p&r&h  is  called 
the  press-fat  (AV)  or  wine-tat  (RV,  aoeAboda  Zara, 
iv.  8).  In  these  presses  the  grapes  were  trodden. 
The  whole  process  is  shown  In  several  Egyptian 
pictures  (Lepedua,  ii  13,  63,  96,  iiL  11* ;  Wilkin- 
son, L  385),  in  one  of  which  the  tread  ere  are  repre- 
sented holding  by  cords  from  the  roof  over  the 
pHrdh.  Sometimes  flat  stones  are  pnt  over  the 
grapes  to  assist  the  treading.  The  garments  and 
feet  of  those  treading  are  dyed  with  the  'blood 
of  the  grape'  (Dt  32",  Is  03*).  As  they  trod  they 
shouted  (Jer  48")  and  sang  their  vintage  songs 
(Is  16w).  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a 
line  of  one  of  these  preserved  in  Is  65"  (see  Smith, 
OTJC  209).  The  same  customs  are  still  observed 
wherever  wine  is  made  in  the  East  (Robinson,  L 
431  and  ii.  81).  The  wine-press  is  a  favourite 
figure  with  the  prophets,  typifying  God's  judgments 
on  sin  (Is  63*  La  I"  Rev  14«9. 

The  first  part  of  the  juice  which  entered  the 
yekeb  was  the  first-fruits  (Ex  22"),  and  was  offered 
to  God.  Ib  Egypt  the  residuum  from  the  press 
is  put  into  a  sack  and  squeezed  by  wringing ;  see 
Lepsius,  ii.  53. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  the  subse- 
quent processes  of  wine-making,  but  probably  the 
expressed  juice  was  left  in  the  'fata'  until  fer- 
mentation had  set  in  (Hag  2*),  or  put,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Egyptian  picture  (Wilkinson,  L  385). 
into  jars,  or,  when  fermented,  it  was  transferred 
.'t  storage  to  large  ox-skins.  These  at  the  present 
dfc-  are  kept  ranged  around  the  storehouse  or 
cell*,  which  is  called  in  1  Ch  27"  pa?  "tf"  'Sfar 
hayyu*  ».  Bruce  speaks  of  ox-skins  capable  of 
holding  ">  gallons,  and  greased  on  the  outside  to 
prevent  evaporation  (Travel*,  iv.  334 ;  see  Atheneens, 
u.  28.  Herodotus  speaks  of  camel-skin  vessels,  iiL 
9).  When  the  deposit  of  the  tartarous  matter  or 
lees  (cncy  thtm&rim,  LXX  rpvytat,  Wfa,  or  ipfXayiia) 
had  taken  place,  the  dear  supernatant  wine  was 
poured  off  into  a  new  vessel  (J  er  48u),  and  this  is  the 
well-refined  wine  of  Is  25*.  In  this  passage  thimarim 
is  used  in  alliteration  with  shSmdntm,  'fat  things,' 
in  the  earlier  clause.  Drinking  the  lees  is  used 
allegorically  in  the  sense  of  the  bitter  penal  conse- 
quences of  sin  (Ps  75* ;  see  also  Zeph  1™  Jer  48u). 

Wine  is  known  by  nine  names  in  the  OT,  but 
these  do  not  necessarily  mean  different  kinds.  The 
varieties  of  wines  are  named  from  the  locality  of 
their  production.  Thus  we  read  of  the  wines  of 
Kerotun,  Tolim,  Bethrima,  Bethlaba,  and  Signa 
as  those  suited  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(Menachoth,  viiL  6).  Other  well-known  wines  were 
those  of  En-gedi,  A  ceo,  and  Gaza.  In  Egypt  the 
wines  of  Bubastis  (Herod,  ii.  126),  of  Sebennytus, 
and  of  Mareotis  (Strabo,  xviL  779 ;  Athemeus,  L 
33)  were  highly  esteemed.  Saronitic  wine  was  so 
strong  that  it  needed  two  parts  of  water  to  dilute 
it  (Shabbath,  lxxvii.  1),  and  Babylonian  wine  needed 
also  to  be  diluted  (Seraehoth,  L).  See  Kimchi 
(Comm.  on  Hoe  14*). 

The  commonest  word  used  for  wine  is  p  yayin, 
a  loan  word  from  a  non-Semitic  root.  This  occurs 
143  times,  being  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Noah's  drunkenness.  It  is  the  word  used  for  wine 
in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49u- u) ;  it  is  said  to 
cheer  God  and  man  ( Jg  9"),  and  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man  (Ps  104u).  Repentant  and  returning 
Israel  is  to  be  rewarded  by  again  drinking  the 
wine  of  her  vineyards  (Am  8"),  as  she  had  done 
before  (Ec  07).  It  was  to  be  given  to  them  of  heavy 
vol.  ii.— 3 


heart  (Pr  31*),  but  its  use  had  to  be  limited,  for  it 
was  intoxicating,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nabal  (1  S  25"), 
Lot  (Gn  19**),  Amnon  (2  S  13*),  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim  (Is  28').  It  was  the  wine  used  by  Job's 
family  (Job  V);  but  king  Lemuel  was  dissuaded 
from  its  use,  because  it  is  said  to  prevent  judgment 
(Pr  31*),  and  to  cause  vomiting  (Is  28'  6",  Hob  7*). 
It  is  called  a  mocker  (Pr  201 ;  see  also  Jer  23").  It 
was  this  form  of  wine  with  which  Melchizedek 
welcomed  Abraham's  return  (Gn  14u).  It  is  usually 
rendered  otrot  by  LXX.  In  general,  this  word  is 
used  when  wine  is  spoken  of  as  a  beverage. 

tftvp  ttrdah  occurs  38  times,  and  is  rendered  by 
LXX  by  oZrot,  itif  (Is  65*),  or  ur/ia  (1  S  lu,  Jer 
13u,  Hos  4").  It  is  so  called  because  it  takes  pos- 
session of  the  brain  and  inebriates  (Gesenius ;  out 
most  moderns  reject  this  etymology).  In  enumerat- 
ing the  products  of  the  land,  corn  and  wine  {ttrfoh) 
are  mentioned  21  times,  and  oil  is  coupled  with 
ttrfoh  15  times.  The  Targumists,  Onkelos,  and 
Jonathan  render  it  by  homer.  It  is  said  to  take 
away  the  understanding  in  Hos  4U,  and  its  intoxi- 
cating qualities  are  referred  to  by  the  Talmudists, 
'Tirosh  easily  takes  possession  of  (ity*,  a  play 
upon  the  word)  the  mind,'  Sanhedrin,  lxxvi  §  1. 
In  Joma,  lxxvi.  2,  it  is  said,  'If  thou  abuse  it 
thou  shalt  be  poor  (tf-j),  if  thou  rightly  use  it  thou 
shalt  be  head  (c>ih) ' ;  and  in  the  Gemara  on  this, 
'Wherefore  is  it  called  tirosh  t  Because  all  taken 
by  it  shall  be  poor.'  In  Jer  40"-  a  the  words  yayin 
and  ttrfoh  are  used  as  synonyms,  and  in  general 
ttrfoh  is  translated '  new  wine  in  AV.  It  has  been 
argued  that  Uriah  meant  grapes,  because  the  phrase 
is  used  '  to  gather  ttrfoh' ;  but  the  same  is  used  of 
yayin,  and  both  are  spoken  of  as  trodden  out, 
yayin  in  Is  16",  ttrfoh  in  Mio  6".  Collating  all 
the  references,  it  seems  as  if  ttrfoh  was  especially 
used  for  wine  as  the  produce  of  the  vineyard.  See 
further,  Driver,  Joel  and  A  mot,  79  f. 

VS*  shekdr,  LXX  aUepa,  is  the  word  tr.  in  general 
'  strong  drink,'  which  occurs  23  times  in  OT.  It 
was  used  for  the  drink-offering  (Nu  28T),  and  was 
permitted  to  be  bought  with  the  tithe  money  and 
consumed  at  the  temple  (Dt  14*").  In  excess  it 
caused  merriment  (Is  24*,  Ps  69")  and  intoxication 
(Is  56u) ;  it  is  often  ooupled  with  wine,  as  if  another 
intoxicating  fluid;  Ibn  Ezra  says  it  was  made 
from  palm-juice  or  wheat,  Kimchi  says  from  fruit 
juice,  Jerome  from  grain,  grapes,  or  honey  (Epist. 
ad  Nepotianum,  ii.  11),  so  it  may  have  been  like 
the  barley  wine  of  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  77), 
or  like  arrack,  which  is  at  present  often  used 
in  Palestine  (Robinson,  iiL  195).  It  is  mentioned, 
among  other  places,  in  Lv  10*,  Nu  6*,  Dt  29*.  Jg 
13«-»-h,  1  S  I"  Mic  2U.  Strong  drink  was  to  be 
given  to  those  ready  to  perish  (Pr  31*),  which  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  giving  in- 
toxicants to  deaden  the  pain  of  execution.  Light- 
foot  says  that  it  was  the  practice  of  wealthy  women 
in  Jerusalem  to  provide  the  strong  drink  for  this 
purpose  (Hor.  Heo.  xL  366).  The  vinegar  given  to 
our  J  may  have  been  intended  for  this  purpose. 
Shekdr  seems  to  be  named  from  its  effects  ("gjf '  to 
be  drunk'). 

ftemer,  used  twice  in  Heb.  (Dt  32",  Is  27*,  but 
last  probably  mistake  for  tag)  and  six  times  in 
Aram.  (Ezr  6»  7**,  Dn  51-  *•  *•  **),  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  sparkling,  foaming  appearance  of  ferment- 
ing wine.  In  Is  27*  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs 
appears  to  be  another  line  from  a  vintage  song.  It 
was  wine  of  this  kind  that  Cyrus  gave  for  the 
temple  use  (Ezr  6*).  In  Dt  32"  it  is  called  the  pure 
blooa  of  the  grape,  i.e.  not  mixed  with  water ;  but 
RV  has  tr.  it  the  blood  of  the  grape,  wine.  It  is 
red  wine  in  Is  27*,  and  it  was  the  wine  which 
Belshazzar  drank  out  of  the  temple  vessels  (Dn  61). 

D*P9  'Ssts,  a  poetical  synonym  meaning  that  which 
is  trodden  out    It  is  the  new  wine  of  Ca  8* ;  ths 
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sweet  intoxicating  wine  of  la  49",  the  sweet  wine 
lamented  by  the  drunkards  in  Jl  1»,  and  that 
which  is  supplied  to  the  restored  remnant  of  Israel 
as  a  blessing  (Jl  3U).  It  is  rendered  in  LXX  riim, 
y\uKourn6t,  but  the  sweet  wine  of  Am  0U  is  /niBi). 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  '  the  sweet'  of  Neh  8W, 
where  it  is  called  d'Pbdo  mamtakktm,  or  sweetnesses. 

*}b  sobs',  intoxicating  drink  in  general,  the  wine 
of  Is  1",  which  was  spoiled  by  mixture  with  water, 
or  that  in  Hos  41*,  which  had  become  sour,  or  that 
which  drenched  the  drunkard  to  helplessness 
(Nah  1M). 

199  mesek,  in  Ca  8'  J15  mezeg,  LXX  Kiaturita,  is 
mixed  wine,  to  which  spices  have  been  added  to  make 
it  hotter  and  improve  its  flavour.  In  Pr  23",  Ps  75*. 
Is  65"  it  is  called  mimsdk.  In  Pr  9*  •  it  is  used 
metaphorically  for  the  inspiring  drink  supplied  by 
wisdom,  and  in  Is  5s*  for  the  strong  drink  which 
warps  the  judgment.  In  Pr  23"  it  is  a  parallel 
synonym  for  yayin. 

rzh  %o7ne?,  or  vinegar,  is  sour  wine,  the  common 
refreshing  drink  for  labourers,  forbidden  to  the 
Nazirite  while  under  his  vow  (Nu  6'),  used  in  the 
harvest  field  (Ru  2"),  and  prophetically  mentioned 
in  Ps  69s1.  In  Pr  10"  LXX  renders  it  i/upai,  an 
unripe  grape. 

In  NT  the  word  commonly  used  is  ofcoj,  as  at 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana.  This  wine  in  excess 
produced  iu86a»  ( Jn  210).  New  wine  was  regarded 
as  inferior  to  old  (Lk  5**).  rXevncot,  'new  sweet 
wine,'  is  mentioned  in  Ac  2U  as  that  by  which  the 
Jews  thought  the  apostles  were  intoxicated  at 
Pentecost.  It  cannot  have  been  unfermented,  as 
that  would  not  have  produced  the  effect,  and 
Pentecost  was  eight  months  after  the  vintage. 

The  collecting  of  juice  from  the  grapes,  which 
the  chief  butler  in  his  dream  squeezed  into  the 
cap,  was  plainly  only  a  symbol,  as  in  the  dream  he 
saw  the  whole  process  of  budding,  blossoming,  and 
fruiting  taking  place.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  custom  as  squeezing  grapes  into  a  cup  for 
royal  or  guest  refreshment.  There  are  several 
figurative  names  for  wine :  '  the  fruit  of  the  vine ' 
(Lk  22u),  'the  blood  of  the  grape'  (Dt32");  the 
former  reminds  us  of  Pindar's  Sptxrm  ipriXov  (viL  3), 
or  of  the  name  of  the  vine  otrov  /i-/rrvp  in  JSschylus 
(Pence,  614). 

The  study  of  the  names  applied  to  wine  shows 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  evidently  syn- 
onyms, and  that  the  substance  indicated  by  them 
all  was  one  which,  if  used  to  excess,  was  liable 
to  cause  intoxication.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  obtain  a  textual  support  for  total  abstinence 
by  differentiating  intoxicating  from  unfermented 
wine  in  the  biblical  terminology ;  but  it  is  only 
special  pleading  without  adequate  foundation. 
The  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  intemperance  in  any  form  is  clear  and 
explicit,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  stated  the  case 
for  total  abstinence  in  Ro  14  in  a  way  which  does 
not  require  the  treacherous  aid  of  doubtful  exegesis 
for  its  support. 

The  wine  stored  in  the  large  skins  in  the  cellar 
was  drawn  for  use  into  smaller  skins,  the  bottles 
of  Scripture,  called  nprj  hemeth  in  Gn  21"*-,  ^} 
nebel,  1  S  1M  10*,  2  S  161  (this  word  is  used  figura- 
tively for  the  clouds  in  Job  38"),  or  *nb  nod,  Jos 
9*-»,  Jg  4™  1 S  16".  This  word  is  also  used  figura- 
tively in  Ps  66s  in  alliteration  with  ndd,  '  wander- 
ing,' for  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  lacry- 
m  atones  among  the  Jews.  The  nod  was  liable  to 
shrivel  if  hung  np  in  the  heat  (Ps  119").  In  LXX 
and  NT  bottle  is  iaxdt.  These  were  made  of  goat- 
skins, prepared  by  cutting  off  the  head,  tail,  and 
feet,  and  then  drawing  off  the  skin  from  the  body 
without  other  cutting,  and  stuffing  it  with  straw, 
into  which  wooden  wedges  were  then  driven,  to 
stretch  it  to  its  fullest  capacity.   The  hair  was 


left  on  the  outer  surface,  the  tail  and  limb  hole* 
were  closely  sewn  up,  and  the  neck  hole  left  open. 
The  skin  was  thereafter  tanned  with  oak  or  acacia 
bark.  These  skins  are  prepared  in  this  manner  at 
the  present  day,  and  are  called  mmzammim  or 
mattaru.  When  filled,  the  neck  hole  is  tied  round 
with  a  thong.  Robinson  saw  about  500  of  these 
bottles  in  one  tanyard  (ii.  75).  The  larger  bottles 
are  of  he-goat  skins,  the  smallest  of  the  skins  of 
kids.  This  variety  of  size  is  alluded  to  in  Is  22M. 
When  active  fermentation  is  in  progress  these 
skins  become  much  distended,  ana  are  liable  to 
burst.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  with  new 
skins  of  young  animals,  which  are  called  3"ik,  as  in 
Job  32".  These  are  called  in  Vulg.  laguncvXm. 
Skins  which  are  old  are  liable  to  crack,  and 
cannot  bear  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced during  fermentation.  This  is  referred  to 
in  Mt  9",  Mk  2",  Lk  517.  The  preservation  of  the 
wine  did  not  mean  keeping  it  from  fermentation, — 
for,  with  the  total  absence  of  antiseptic  precautions 
characteristic  of  Orientals,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  do  so, — but  the  storing  of  it  in  a  bottle 
which  could  resist  the  strain.  One  of  these  bottles 
was  a  load  for  a  man  (1  S  10*). 

Wine  was  largely  used  in  Egypt,  and  the  figures 
of  drinking  feasts,  and  the  painting  of  an  inebri- 
ated female  from  a  tomb  of  the  New  Empire,  are 
well.known  (see  Wilkinson,  L  392,  424,  etc. ).  There 
is  an  interesting  letter  written  by  the  scribe  Amen- 
em-apt  to  Penta-ur,  in  which  the  evils  of  intern- 

Serance  are  graphically  described  (Pap..  Saltier,  I.  be. 
,  etc.).  The  commonest  beverage  in  Egypt  was 
beer,  made  from  barley,  and  called  hek.  Tho  wine 
made  from  the  grape,  also  commonly  used,  was 
called  arp,  and  date  wine  was  called  bak.  Among 
the  presents  to  Ptah  enumerated  in  the  Hams 
Papyrus  were  2366  wine  vessels  of  one  form  and 
820  of  another ;  and  in  the  inventory  of  presents  on 
pi.  72  of  that  papyrus  are  486,303  vessels  of  beer. 
The  Persians  were  also  much  addicted  to  wine 
(Herod.  L  133),  and  the  royal  wine  of  Est  1'  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Atheneeus  (Deipnos.  L  51) ;  it  was 
called  Chalybonian,  and  Posidonius  says  that  it  is 
made  in  Damascus.  Figuratively,  the  washing  of 
garments  in  wine  means  plenty  and  prosperity  (Gn 
49").  Wine  of  astonishment,  Ps  60*  (RV  stagger- 
ing), is  a  figure  of  God's  judgment  on  sin,  making 
its  objects  helpless,  as  if  intoxicated.  This  is  called 
the  cup  of  staggering  in  Is  51". 

The  Vine  of  Sodom  (Dt  32")  is  probably,  as 
Seetzen  and  Robinson  have  supposed,  the  'dsher  or 
Calotropis  procera,  an  asclepiadaceous  plant,  whose 
fruit  looks  attractive,  but  is  full  of  dry  cottony 
hairs.  These  are  the  'grapes  of  gall.'  Pococka 
supposed  that  it  referred  to  diseased  pomegranates, 
ana  Hooker  conjectures  that  the  colocynth  may 
have  been  meant ;  but  its  fruit  has  no  resemblance 
to  grapes  (see  Wild  Gourd,  above).  Elliot  suggests 
oak  galls  as  referred  to,  and  Hasselquist  the  egg 
plant,  either  Solanum  melongena  or  S.  Sodomceum  j 
but  the  first  identification  is  most  probably  correct 
more  especially  as  the  Calotropis,  while  not  very 
common,  grows  abundantly  in  one  locality  by  the 
Dead  Sea, 

Walnut  (tag  'Iqdz,  mpva)  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
fruit ;  but  a  garden  of  nuts,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Ca  611,  is  taken  by  the  rabbinical  authorities  as 
meaning  a  garden  of  walnuts.  The  Arabs  call  the 
tree  gyaus,  and  it  is  very  common  is  Palestine. 
The  common  walnut,  Juglans  regia,  in  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

Fruit  is  referred  to  metaphorically  in  the  sense 
of  (1)  the  result  of  a  course  of  conduct  (Ro  6a) ; 
(2)  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conduct 
(Gal  5",  Eph  5») ;  (3)  children  (Ps  127*) ;  (4)  praise 
(Is  57") ;  (5)  the  results  of  industry  (Pr  311*-**),  etc 

Mallows  (0'^P  malKLah,  LXX  AXtpor,  Vulg.  Ar- 
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htrwn  eorticet)  are  spoken  of  in  Job  30*  as  plants 
eaten  by  starving  outcasts.  They  hare  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  nettles  by  R.  Levi,  as  possibly  a 
meeembryanthemum  by  Kitto,  as  mallows  (malva) 
by  Thomson  (L.  and  B.  L  291),  as  Corchoru*  olito- 
rnu  by  Sprengel ;  bat  are  most  probably  the  salt- 
wort, as  in  the  RV,  the  A  triplex  halimus  or  sea- 
purslain,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  mulluak, 
and  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the 
Golf  of  Akabah.  It  is  a  plant  with  sour  leaves, 
and  has  been  known  to  form  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  people  in  periods  of  scarcity.  Thomson  saw 
poor  people  cutting  coarse  green  food  of  this  kind 
as  a  relish  for  bread  (it  345).  The  mallow  in 
Arabic  is  called  khitbbarzeh.  In  a  parallel  passage 
in  Job  24*  the  poor  are  said  to  cut  V}»  for  their 
children,  which  may  be  cattle  food  (Is  30**)  or 
coarse  vegetables  in  general,  and  probably  the  rrtk 
or  greens  which  the  prophet  went  to  gather  were 
of  the  same  nature  (2  K  4").  The  Syriac  uses  this 
name  mallHah  for  the  Viq  or '  nettle  of  Zeph  2*. 

Juniper  roots  (oqS  rdthem).  This  occurs  along 
with  the  last  as  part  of  the  food  of  the  outcast  in 
Job  30*,  but  the  word  occurs  also  as  the  name  of 
the  tree  under  which  Elijah  sheltered  (1  K  19"-), 
and  in  the  phrase  'coals  of  juniper'  in  Ps  1204. 
LXX  renders  it  'PaO/Ur  or  'Pa/IiS,  and  in  Job  l>i(at 
(£\m>.  Symm.  tr.  it  fit or  alrur  iyfiar,  and  Josephus 
does  not  name  the  tree,  but  calls  it  '  a  certain 
tree '  (Ant.  vm.  xiii  7).  The  Syriac  VS  calls  it  a 
terebinth,  and  Clement  a  Paliurus  (Poedagog.  iii. 
236).  The  later  Jewish  authorities,  however, 
recognized  it  as  the  desert  broom,  Retama  retem, 
which  the  Arabs  call  retama.  It  is  a  shrub  with 
pale  pink  flowers  and  very  bitter  roots.  It  grows 
about  10  ft.  high,  and  in  many  places  in  the  desert 
is  the  only  shrub  under  which  one  could  shelter. 
Robinson  describes  it  in  such  places ;  and  one  of 
the  wilderness  stations  of  Israel  was  called  Rithmah 
-broomy  (Nu  33u).  The  roots  were  used  as  fuel 
(Pa  120*),  and  the  Revisers  have  put '  to  warm  them ' 
to  marg.  of  Job  304,  which,  considering  the  uneat- 
able nature  of  the  roots,  is  a  more  intelligible  ren- 
dering. The  word  aftfi  may  be  regarded  as  a 
derivative  of  the  verb  ojjij  '  to  heat,'  in  which  sense 
the  same  word  occurs  in  Is  47".  This  sense  is  taken 
by  some  Heb.  commentators,  as  R.  Levi  ben-Gerson 
(m  loe.),  but  the  rendering  of  the  text  is  that  in 
the  Gemara,  A  boda  Zara,  i.  Juniper  roots  are  often 
used  for  fuel  in  the  wilderness  (Thomson,  L  346). 

B.  Animal  food  consisted  either  of  flesh  or  of 
animal  products,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  honey. 
Flesh  was  habitually  used  only  in  royal  or  great 
houses,  and  among  ordinary  people  was  chiefly 
used  at  feasts.  Its  sources  were  restricted  by  law 
among  the  Jews,  by  custom  among  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  word  n<f ,  which  literally  means 
flesh  meat  (Ps  78"- "),  was  sometimes  used  for  food 
in  general  (Ex  211*). 

The  division  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean, 
mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Deluge  (Gn  7s),  was 
written  in  the  light  of  later  legislation,  but  em- 
bodies a  distinction  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
very  early  period  of  human  history.  The  two  lists 
of  clean  ana  unclean  animals  (Lv  11**  and  Dt  144"-) 
are  practically  identical.  The  mammals  permitted 
to  be  eaten  were  the  ruminants  proper,  except  the 
earn  el,  which,  with  the  Awreue,  hare,  and  swine, 
are  prohibited  by  name.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  selection  is  of  more  than  arbitrary  value, 
and  that  the  danger  of  the  transmission  of  parasitic 
diseases  by  the  flesh  of  these  is  less  than  in  the 
ease  of  ,the  excluded  forms  (see  Gueneau  de 
Mossy,  Etude  rur  F  hygiene  de  Moise).  For  fanci- 
ful representations  of  the  forbidden  animals  as 
types  of  vices,  see  Eusebius,  Prop.  Evang.  viiL  9 ; 
Clement,  Pcedag.  iL  10;  Novatianus,  de  cibU 
Judasorum,  iii. 


The  permitted  mammals  named  in  Dt  are  ten. 
(a)  The  three  domestic  groups,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats.  The  first  group  was  called  in  general  mjna 
bihem&h,  or  cattle  (Dt  14'),  neat  cattle  being  distin- 
guished as  iflj  bdkar,  LXX  /Srfet,  tr.  the  herd,  as  dia- 


ls' (where  the  calf  is  ben  b&ljca'r,  'the  son  of  the 
herd ')  and  4  nrevrbt  niax<n  of  Lk  16".  1te>  »h0r 
(LXX  M&rxot)  is  used  for  a  bullock,  as  in  Lv  22", 
Neh  6™,  or  else  ->9  par,  as  in  Nu  8",  Ps  22" ;  and  a 
heifer  is  called  'eglath  bdkar  (Gn  16*,  Dt  21*)  or 
parah  (Gn  41*,  Nu  19s).  Bulls  are  named  (poet. ) 
QTW  'abbtrim  (Is  347,  Ps  2212),  and  cows  or  cattle 
in  general  O'jbt;  'al&phim.  The  commonest  breed 
were  black  or  brown,  short  limbed  and  small,  and 
they  were  principally  kept  in  the  valleys  and 
in  the  low  country.  Fat  oxen  were  part  of  Solo- 
mon's daily  provision  (1  K  4s*) ;  these  were  fed  in 
a  o\zm  or  stall,  and  hence  are  called  stalled  oxen 
(Pr  16") ;  Solomon  had  also  pasture-fed  oxen  (1  K 
4s*  see  also  Elisha,  1  K  Iff").  The  aurochs  or 
wild  bull  (the  Hebrew  rfem)  was  probably  seldom 
captured,  even  in  nets  (Is  51s0).  The  buffalo  was 
not  originally  a  native,  but  has  been  imported  into 
Palestine  since  Bible  times. 

From  the  flock  pis  z6n  (Gn  4s)  the  food  animals 
were  n^p  (aleh,  or  sucking  lambs  (LXX  d/>»6»  70X0- 
Biqvbt),  as  in  1  S  7*.  A  hogget  or  lamb  from  one  to 
three  years  old  was  named  k^j  kebes  (Nu  7U)  or 
atf?  kestb  (Lv  37),  LXX  t/wot  or  iprbt.  In  Aramaic 
a  young  sheep  is  called  -qy  'vmmar,  as  in  Ezr  0* ;  a 
ewe  is  brn  rdhel  (Gn  31") ;  and  a  fatted  sheep 
bar  (2  K  3*);  while  sheep  in  general  are  called 
•Hp  *eA  (Jg  64).  The  commonest  breed  of  sheep  in 
Palestine  is  the  fat-tailed  variety,  whose  tail  is 
wide  and  flat,  and  may  weigh  10  lb.,  most  of  which 
is  pure  fat.  This  fat  tail  (RV)  is  the  n4(t  'aly&h 
or  rump  (AV)  of  Ex  29s*  (see  Herod,  iii.  113). 
In  Northern  Palestine  and  Syria  there  is  also  a 
short-wool! ed  small  sheep,  resembling  the  merino ; 
both  are  varieties  of  the  one  species  Ovit  Aries. 
The  lamb  was  the  commonest  of  all  meats  for 
feasts,  and  is  still  the  animal  often  killed  for  a 
guest  (Doughty,  i.  16).  The  ram,  'ayil,  possibly 
the  beden  or  wild-goat  (Gn  16s),  was  also  used  as 
food  (Gn  31s*).  For  the  use  of  lambs  see  2  S  12*. 
Is  637,  and  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex  12*). 

The  goat  (ts£  sa'ir)  was  commonly  kept  in  flocks 
in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  while  the  sheep 
was  fed  in  the  lower  pastures ;  the  two  species  of 
goat,  Capra  hircus  ana  C.  mambrica,  were  not  ap- 
parently differentiated  by  name ;  the  former  is  the 
common  goat,  the  latter  nas  a  sheep-like  head  and 
long  pendulous,  flapping  ears.  The  male  or  he-goat 
of  the  former  breed  is  the  tayuih,  Gn  303*,  Pr  SO*1, 
and  of  the  latter  huh  'otitic  (Gn  31w),  or  in  Aramaic 
ziphtr,  as  Ezr  6".  The  is  '&  may  have  been  the 
Capra  A^gagrus  (.1  Sinaitica,  both  of  which  are 
natives  or  Bible  lands,  and  probably  the  source  of 
Esau's  savoury  meat.  The  kid,  gldt  (Dt  14s1),  is 
mentioned  as  the  material  for  a  small  feast  (Jg  6U 
13u).  Compare  the  totfot  of  the  parable  (Lk  16s9), 
and  the  elder  brothers  implied  comparison  between 
the  kid  and  the  calf.  As  the  lamb  is  useful  for  his 
fleece  as  well  as  his  flesh  (Pr  27**),  the  kid  is 


used  it  for  making 


commonly  used  by  the  poorer  or  more  economical 
classes  (see  1  Es  V).  Rebekah 
Isaac's  savoury  meat  (Gn  27'). 

The  thrice-repeated  taboo  concerning  seething  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Ex  W  34s*.  Dt  14")  has 
been  interpreted :  (1)  As  a  prohibition  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  mother  and  offspring  at  the  same 
time  (as  in  Lv  22s8).  (2)  As  forbidding  the  killing  of 
the  young  animal  before  it  was  eight  days  old ;  we 
learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted  that  an  animal 
was  not  allowed  to  be  sacrificed  until  it  had  reached 
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that  age,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  it  was  also 
unclean  an  food.  (3)  The  most  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  it  had  reference  to  some  custom  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  such  as  that  described  by 
Cudworth  and  Spencer  (de  legibus  Hebr.  ritual. 
iL  836),  in  which  a  kid  was  boiled  in  its  mother's 
milk,  and  the  broth  sprinkled  on  the  ground  as  a 
sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  harvest  gods  and  ensure 
frnitfulnees.  (4)  Miehaelis  has  supposed  that 
mother's  milk  is  a  euphemism  for  butter,  and  that 
the  food  forbidden  was  meat  drenched  with  butter. 
For  other  views  on  this  nyjta  to'ebdh,  or  abomina- 
tion, see  Tract  Chullin,  viiL  §  4,  and  Maimonides, 
More  nebochim,  in.  48. 

Milk  and  its  derivatives  formed  an  important 
element  of  the  food  of  the  Bible  peoples,  Pales- 
tine is  described  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  (Ex  3*  and  eighteen  other  places).  a?q  h&ldb, 
LXX  yd\a,  is  used  for  fresh  milk  (Ca  0",  Is  28'), 
or  of  cream  from  which  butter  is  made  (Pr  30"). 
Milk  of  goats  was  esteemed  the  best  (Pr  27"),  then 
that  of  sheep  (Dt  32").  Cow's  milk  is  rarely  as 
good  as  either  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the 
unsuitability  of  the  pasture,  and  is  not  often 
specified  in  the  Bible.  Camel  s  milk  was  probably 
used  by  the  patriarchs,  as  we  infer  from  Gn  82"; 
but  it  sours  more  quickly  than  other  milk,  and 
often  pains  strangers  when  they  first  take  it 
(Doughty,  L  218). 

Milk  is  used  as  a  drink  with  meals  (Gn  18", 
Elk  25*),  and  so  is  coupled  with  wine  (Ca  P,  Is  551). 
When  the  pasturage  is  good,  sweet  milk  is  still 
handed  round  after  an  Arab  meal  It  is  also  offered 
as  refreshment  to  travellers.  Jael  opened  for 
Sisera  a  nod,  at  leathern  bottle  of  milk  (Jg  4U), 
which  Deborah  (Jg  5*)  calls  a  tephei  'addtrtm,  <a 
cup  of  the  nobles '  (BV  a  lordly  dish).  Goat's  milk 
in  spoken  of  as  the  staple  drink  of  servants  (Pr 
27") ;  and,  as  the  Hebrew  children  were  mother- 
nursed,  milk  was  their  sole  sustenance  until  they 
were  weaned,  hence  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
milk-feeding  in  1  Co  3*.  He  5U.  The  comparison 
of  the  law  to  milk  was  used  by  the  Jews;  thus 
Kimchi  on  laSS1  says. '  As  milk  feeds  and  nourishes 
a  child,  so  the  law  feeds  and  nourishes  the  sonl.' 
Milk  mixed  with  flour  or  rice,  and  eaten  with 
salad,  or  occasionally  with  meat,  forms  a  large 

Cof  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Aleppo  (Russell,  L 
and  elsewhere.  Among  some  Jews  milk  is 
not  eaten  with  meat,  on  account  of  their  interpre- 
tation of  Ex  23u  (see  above). 

Butter  (n*9r)  hem' Ah,  LXX  po&rupov)  is  used  for 
cream  and  thick  preparations  of  it,  as  well  as  for 
butter  proper.  In  Is  7"  it  probably  means  cream, 
and  in  Jg  5s*  the  milk  which  was  called  haldb  in 
Jg  4*  is  named  hem' Ah ;  but  it  was  liquid'  enough 
to  be  kept  in  a  skin  bottle,  and  was  used  to  quench 
thirst  The  'butter'  of  Gn  18*  was  probably 
soured  milk,  which  is  now  much  used  in  the  East, 
and  called  leben  (Bnrckhardt,  Bedouins,  L  240).  The 
process  of  churning  is  called  p?  mtf,  or  '  pressure,' 
in  Pr  30s.  It  is  now  performed  by  rocking  a  skin 
of  milk  upon  the  knees  (Doughty,  L  221),  or  by 
beating  with  a  stick  a  skin  of  mUk  hung  up  in  a 
frame,  or  jerking  a  skin  thus  suspended  to  and 
fro  (Robinson,  L  486).  The  milk  used  is  that  of 
goats  (Robinson,  UL  89)  or  cows  (Dt  32") ;  some 
forms  of  butter  are  semi-fluid,  and  hence  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Job  20"  29*.  The  amount  of 
butter  eaten  by  Arabs  is  large,  when  it  can  be 
procured.  Kitto  says  that  all  well-prepared  Arab 
food  swims  in  it;  and  Bnrckhardt  describes  the 
Arabs  as  taking  a  cupful  of  butter  as  breakfast  in 
the  morning  (see  Robinson,  i.  449).  Melted  butter 
is  used,  poured  over  bread  in  a  bowl,  as  a  breakfast 
dish,  and  is  called  »amen  (cf.  Doughty,  iL  67  f., 
208  f,  665  f.).  Metaphorically,  the  smoothness  of 
hypocritical  words  is  compared  to  butter  (Pa  65"). 


Cheese  (m  harts)  is  mentioned  as  a  delicacy  sent 
by  Jesse  to  the  captain  of  the  troop  in  which  his 
sons  were  (1  S  lvu),  the  expression  used  there 
meaning  ten  slices  of  curd.  The  [nse1]  shdph&k 
(pL  shdpMth)  of  2  8  17"  was  probably  the  leben, 
which  here  was  made  of  cows  milk.  Cheese  is 
often  made  of  the  milk  of  the  ewe  or  of  the  goat. 

A  third  word,  n)'5|  gibtndh,  means  a  clot,  and  is 
compared  (Job  W)  with  the  material  out  of  which 
the  body  develops  (of.  obi  g6lem  of  Ps  I391*). 

The  Arabs  use  dried  milk,  which  they  rub  up 
with  water  when  wanted  (Doughty,  L  262) ;  this 
they  call  mereesy.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Bnrck- 
hardt (L  60). 

(b)  Besides  the  three  domestic  groups,  seven 
forms  of  large  game  were  allowed  to  be  eaten ; 
these  were  the  fallow  deer,  Dama  vulgaris  (tyj, 
LXX  (\a<pot,  the  hart  of  RV  and  AV,  as  in  Ps  42", 
La  1*) ;  the  gazelle,  GazcUa  doreat  (-3?  zibt,  LXX 
Scpxit,  AV  roebuck,  2  S  2"),  called  by  the  Egyptians 
gaht,  and  often  used  as  a  sacrifice ;  the  wild  cow 
antelope,  Bubalut  bottlaphut  (nop  yahmUr,  LXX 
r&yapyot,  Vulg.  bubalus,  AV  fallow  deer,  RV  roe- 
buck), called  thes  by  the  Egyptians. 

These  three  were  hunted  (Dt  12"- *,  Pr  6s), 
and  formed  elements  in  Solomon's  daily  provision 
(1  K  4").  The  other  large  game  were :  the  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  Capra  beden,  the  n'eafu  of  Egypt;  the 
Sinaitic  ibex  is  also  called  Sj;  (Job  391,  Ps  1041*),  hence 


the  name  of  Heber's  wife  Jg  4W- M  Op*  'aJflfd,  AV 
and  RV  wild goat);  the  addax,  Ant  Hope  addax 
[fth^dtsh&n,  A  V and  RV  'pygarg,'  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian nudu),  an  antelope  with  lyrate  horns  and  white 
hinder  part,  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  found  in  Palestine  ;  the  oryx.  Oryx 
beatrix  (tea  W6,  LXX  9pv(,  AV  wild  ox,  RV  ante- 
lope), a  straight -horned  antelope,  extending  in 
distribution  from  N.  Africa  to  Persia:  the  African 
form,  called  in  Egyptian  maud,  differs  from  the 
Asiatic  in  some  respects,  and  is  called  0.  leucoryx ; 
it  is  very  commonly  represented  as  being  sacrificed 
in  Egyptian  pictures;  and  lastly,  the  kibisch  or 
mouflon,  Ovit  tragelaphus  (tjj  zemer,  LXX  capqXo- 
riptdXit,  AV  and  RV  chamois).  This  is  a  mountain 
sheep  which  is  found  in  Lebanon,  Moab,  and  the 
Taurus,  as  well  as  in  Corsica.  Neither  the  chamois 
nor  the  giraffe  is  a  native  of  Palestine. 

(e)  The  law  of  clean  bird*  is  one  of  exclusion. 
All  carnivorous  or  predaceous  birds  and  seabirds, 
together  with  the  ostrich,  raven,  heron,  and  stork, 
are  declared  unclean.  On  the  positive  side,  the 
birds  named  as  articles  of  diet  were  six :  (1)  the 
pigeon  (Columba  lima,  nfp  yOn&K,  LXX  repurrepi) j 
(2)  the  turtle  dole  (Turtur  communis,  "As  tor,  LXX 
rpvyii*).  These  two  were  the  commonest  birds 
used  for  food  in  Palestine,  and  the  only  ones 
admitted  as  sacrifices.  (3)  The  partridge,  of  which 
two  species  are  found  in  Palestine.  Caeeabu  chukar, 
the  large  Indian  partridge,  and  Ammoperdix  Seyi, 
the  small  partridge  of  Judaea  (IS  26»).  This  bird  is 
hunted,  as  it  runs  when  pursued,  and  is  slow  to  rise 
in  flight  (Robinson,  UL  403).  Its  nest  is  sought 
after  on  account  of  the  eggs,  which  are  favourite 
articles  of  food  (Jer  17",  Sir  11»).  LXX  renders 
it  rtnmici/mf,  which  is  a  kind  of  heron.  The  place- 
name  Beth-hoglah  means  the  house  of  the  partridge. 
Partridges  as  food  are  represented  on  an  Assyrian 
sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  <4)  The  quail 
(Coturnix  communis,  lj^f  sQdv,  LXX  iprvyoft^rpa), 
which  furnished  meat  to  the  Israelites  in  their 
wilderness  journey  (Ex  16").  These  are  commod 
it,  where  they  are  salted  and  eaten  raw 


(Herodotus,  ii.  77).  The  quail  annually  migrates  in 
immense  bevies  across  the  desert  nearly  along  the 
line  of  the  Israelites'  march  (Robinson,  l.  260).  (6) 
Fatted  fowl,  which  were  prepared  forSolomon's  table 
(1  K  4"),  are  called  oifjs.  They  were  probably 
ducks  or  geese,  so  largely  used  in  Egypt,  where 
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they  are  called  aptiu  and  terpu.  They  were  ap- 
parently not  domesticated,  but  caught  in  nets, 
fattened  and  eaten  (Lepsius,  ii.  46  and  132).  (6) 
Fowl  in  Neh  6"  unqv  fippdrtm,  were  probably 
domestic  fowl  introduced  from  Babylonia,  to  which 
they  had  been  brought  from  India,  their  native 
country.  In  NT  times  they  had  become  domesti- 
cated in  Palestine.  It  is  said  in  the  Mishna  that 
fowl  were  not  allowed  in  Jerusalem  {Baba  Kama, 
viL  7);  but  this  is  a  mistake  (see  Mt  26™  and  parallel 
passages).  Our  Lord  was  familiar  with  them  and 
their  habits,  see  Mt  23",  where  He  quotes  from 
2Esl*. 

Eggs  as  articles  of  food  in  early  times  were  those 
of  wild  birds  (Dt  22*,  Is  10"  69*) ;  but  with  the  in- 
troduction of  geese  from  Egypt  and  domestic  fowl 
from  India  they  became  much  more  important  as 
a  part  of  the  diet,  and  now  are  very  largely  used 
(Lk  IV).  There  is  no  reference  to  the  ancient 
modes  of  cooking  them,  but  at  the  present  day 
they  are  boiled,  or  eaten  swimming  in  hot  butter 
and  with  honey  (Finn.  141),  or  eaten  with  olives 
(to.  272),  or  boiled  with  rice  (Robinson,  L  91),  or 
fried  in  fat. 

The  white  of  an  egg  (wo^o  ti  rfr  halldmuth)  of 
Job  6*  may  be  either  the  material  literally  ex- 
pressed, Bee  Tract  ChuU.  64a,  or  curdled  milk ;  but 
is  understood  by  some  as  a  succulent,  tastelessplant 
like  purslain,  Portulaca  oleraeea,  as  in  the  RVm. 
This  plant  is  common  in  most  places  in  Palestine, 
and  is  in  Arabic  associated  with  imbecility.  Golius 
quotes  the  proverb  'more  foolish  than  purslain,' 
Sentent.  Arab.  81.  For  other  meanings  see 
Geaenius,  Thesaurus,  tub  voce. 

Dove's  dung,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
famine  during  the  siege  of  Samaria,  has  been 
variously  understood  by  commentators.  It  is  said 
(2  K  6*)  that  one  imperial  pint  of  it  was  sold  for 
a  boat  12s.  6d.  o-tf'Tq  hartySntm,  or  as  it  is  in 
Kert  O'fryi  dibyontm,  is  understood  by  Josephus 
literally,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  used  as 
a  condiment  in  place  of  salt  (Ant.  IX.  iv.  4).  The 
threat  in  Rabshakeh's  appeal  to  the  Jews  (2  K  18") 
is  in  favour  of  this  view.  Others  have  supposed  that 
this  material  was  used  for  fuel,  as  the  cow  dung 
in  Ezk  4U;  and  Harmer  thinks  it  was  used  to 
manure  melons  and  other  vegetables  grown  within 
the  city  (Obs.  iiL  186;  see  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
p.  141).  Fuller  surmised  that  it  might  be  the  con- 
tents of  the  pigeon's  crop.  Linnaeus  and  Smith 
identify  it  as  the  root  of  a  liliaceous  plant,  the 
Omitkogalum  umbellatum  or  star  of  Bethlehem  ; 
but  this  as  well  as  Bochart's  conjecture,  that  it 
was  a  chick-pea  or  small  species  of  deer,  and  the 
view  that  it  was  a  small  species  of  sorghum,  are 
without  foundation,  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  price  of  these  rare  foods  should  be  specified. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  as  much  evidence  for 
die  literal  interpretation  as  for  any  of  these 
guesses. 

(d)  No  reptile  was  permitted  to  be  eaten;  of 
fishes  all  that  have  fins  and  scales  were  clean ;  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  species  of  fish  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  there  any  discrimina- 
tion except  good  or  bad  (Mt  13*),  and  big  and  little 
(Jon  1",  Jn  21",  Mk  «•).  The  Sea  of  Galilee 
abounds  in  fishes,  which  are  delicate  and  well 
flavoured  (Robinson,  ii.  386).  Altogether  43  species 
have  been  found  by  Lortet,  Tristram,  and  others, 
of  which  14  are  peculiar  to  the  lake  and  to  the 
Jordan.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  Clarias  macro* 
canthus,  being  scaleless,  was  unclean  (xo/xurlrot,  Jos. 
BJ  TO.  x.  8).  The  largest  of  the  clean  fishes  are 
species  of  Chromis,  which  resemble  the  carp,  and 
have  large  scales.  One  of  these,  Chromis  Niioticus, 
called  Moncht  by  the  fishermen  of  Tiberias,  has 
been  found  up  to  6  lb.  in  weight;  another,  C. 
Tiberiadis,  is  peculiar  to  the  lake,  and  very  plenti- 


ful ;  C.  Andrea  and  C.  Simonis  are  also  peculiar,  as 
is  the  C.  Flavii  Josephi.  There  are  also  four  species 
of  barbel  of  the  genera  Barbus,  Scaphiodon  and 
Capoeta,  as  well  as  one  species  each  of  dace,  loach, 
and  bleak,  and  two  blennies,  B.  Lupulus  and  B. 
varius.  Sea  fishery  was  carried  on  at  Tyre 
(Ezk  26"),  and  from  thence  preserved  fish  weie  im- 
ported into  Jerusalem  (Neh  13M),  probably  dried 
and  cured.  It  was  likely  some  dried  fishes  which 
formed  part  of  the  food  with  which  the  6000  were 
fed.  The  fish-market  at  Jerusalem  was  probably 
at  the  fish-gate  (2  Ch  S31*).  The  fishpools  of 
Heshbon  (Ca  74)  have  been  regarded  as  indicating 
that  the  Jews  kept  fish  in  them  for  use  ;  but  the 
word  '  fish '  is  here  an  interpolation.  Abundance  of 
fish  was  one  of  the  elements  in  the  prosperity  of 
Joseph,  according  to  his  blessing,  Gn  49*.  Fish 
was  one  of  the  staple  foods  in  Egypt  (Nu  11'). 
See  picture  of  fishing  in  Baedeker's  Egypt,  p.  411, 
and  Wilkinson,  ii.  102. 

(«)  Four  insects  were  allowed  to  be  eaten  accord- 
ing to  the  list  in  Lv ;  these  were :  (1 )  the  ws  'arbeh, 
LXX  PpoOxor,  the  swarming  locust,  Mdipoda  migra- 
toria;  (2)  afip  sot  Am,  LXX  drrrfxip,  probably  Aery- 
dium  peregrinum,  the  bald  locust  of  AV ;  (3)  Sj-jo 
hargffl,  LXX  6<pio/idx°*  (A.V  beetle),  a  leaping 
animal,  and  therefore  not  a  beetle,  probably  the 
khardjala  of  the  Arabs,  which  the  Rabbins  supposed 
to  be  a  grasshopper,  more  probably  the  largest  of 
the  locusts,  Mdipoda  cristata ;  and  (4)  2)<j  hdgdb, 
LXX  axplt,  probably  the  little  black  locust  found 
in  the  Sinaitic  desert  which  the  Arabs  call  Faros 
el-jundi  or  soldiers'  horses,  recalling  the  description 
of  the  locusts  in  Rev  V.  It  is,  however,  not  pos- 
sible precisely  to  identify  these  two  latter  forms. 
Locusts  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
(Mt  3*,  Mk  I«).  Doughty  describes  them  as  being 
prepared  by  salting,  and  then  being  gtived  into  a 
leathern  sack  in  which  they  kept  good  a  long  while. 
They  mingle  them,  brayed  small,  with  butter-milk. 
The  best  is  the  fat  spring  locust ;  the  later  brood  is 
dry  and  unwholesome  (l.  203).  Burckhardt  says 
they  are  put  alive  into  boiling  brine,  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  the  head,  legs,  and  wings  being  plucked 
oft'  and  then  stored  in  bags.  They  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  butter  and  spread  on  bread.  They 
taste  not  unlike  shrimps.  On  one  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  two  slaves  are 
represented  with  long  sticks  of  locusts. 

Honey  took  the  place  of  sugar  in  cookery,  either  the 
natural  product  (IS  14», Mt  34,Lk244>, AV.notRV) 
or  the  artificial  cKfomadeof  grapeBordates,described 
above.  True  honey  is  collected  by  the  bee,  Apis 
fasciata  (see  Bee).  It  is  found  in  hollows  in  rocks 
(Dt  32u,  Ps  81")  or  in  hollow  trees  (1  S  14"),  from 
which  it  drops  on  the  ground.  A  shrub  or  tree 
on  which  was  a  honeycomb  was  called  int.,  a  word 
used  for  honeycomb  in  Ca  P.  Birds,  jackals,  and 
ants  would  soon  reduce  a  lion  to  a  dry  skeleton,  so 
that  in  a  few  days  a  swarm  of  bees  might  take 
possession  of  it  (Jg  14").  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  head  of  Onesilus,  suspended  over  the  gate  of 
Amathus,  became  filled  with  honeycomb  (v.  114). 
See  also  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  practice  of 
killing  a  calf  and  placing  it  in  a  favourable  place, 
when  in  nine  days  bees  swarm  within  the  carcase 
(Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  300  ft".).  Compare  with  this 
Pythagoras'  theory  of  the  origin  of  bees,  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  xv.  27. 

As  honey  is  liable  to  ferment,  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  used  in  any  offering  to  God  (Lv  2U),  the  pre- 
servative material  salt  being  used  instead.  Honey 
was  one  of  the  exports  of  Palestine  to  Tyre.  Along 
with  it  is  named  the  substance  Pannag,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  sweetmeat.  LXX  translates  it 
'  cassia,'  and  the  Vulgate  '  balsam.'  In  the  Syriac 
it  is  said  to  be  millet. 

At  the  present  day  honey  is  used  by  the  Arabs 
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to  sweeten  cakes  (Ex  16")  as  we  use  sugar.  It  is 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  eaten  by  itself  from  the 
comb  (Jg  149),  or  as  it  drops  from  the  comb  (1  S 
14").  The  liquid  honey  as  it  has  dropped,  called 
«)»  f4ph  (Pr  16s*,  Ps  19"),  is  the  best,  and  a  cruse  of 
this  was  part  of  the  present  brought  by  Jeroboam's 
wife  to  Anijah  (1  K  14*).  Honey  was  brought  with 
the  other  provisions  to  David  in  exile  (2  S  17"), 
and  wild  honey  (p^Xt  iypiov)  was  part  of  the  Baptist's 
diet  (Mt  34).  Butter  and  honey  is  expressive  of  a 
rich  diet,  see  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  L  54,  but  not 
Is  714-ffl.  Milk  and  honey  are  the  products  of  a 
fertile  land  (Odyss.  xx.  68).  The  effects  of  a  surfeit 
of  honey  are  graphically  described  in  Pr  25".  Honey 
is  still  stored  in  jars  or  skins  as  of  old  (Jer  41s). 

Salt  (n^j),  eaten  with  food  as  a  condiment  to 
flavour  it  (Job  6*,  Sir  39"),  used  to  preserve  food, 
and  given  to  cattle  (Is  303*),  was  extracted  from  the 
salt  beds  by  the  Dead  Sea,  or  made  by  evaporation 
from  sea  water.  There  are  masses  of  rock  salt 
several  miles  in  extent  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Robinson,  ii.  108),  and  the  salt  of  Sodom  is 
named  in  a  Gemara ;  see  also  Josephus,  Ant.  XII. 
iiL  3,  XIII.  iv.  9.  Much  of  this  salt  was  very  im- 
pure, hence  it  sometimes  lost  its  savour  as  well  as 
its  preserving  power,  and  was  cast  out  on  the  land 
as  waste  (Mt  5U,  Lk  14").  This  was  due  to  the 
rain  washing  out  the  salt  and  leaving  only  the 
earthy  dross.  Too  much  salt  rendered  the  land 
barren,  and  to  sow  with  salt  meant  to  doom  to 
perpetual  desolation  (Dt  29s",  Jg  9",  Zeph  2»,  Jer 
17e,  Job  39").  Salt  was  to  be  usea  with  all  the  sacri- 
fices ( Lv  2",  Ezk  43M,  Mk  9«  TR).  See  II.  i.  449,  and 
Mneid,  ii.  133.  For  this  purpose  salt  was  sold  in 
the  temple  market;  see  Maii,  de  usu  Salis  Symbol, 
in  rebus  sacris  Dissert. ,  Giessen,  1692;  Middoth,v.  3. 
The  addition  of  salt  to  the  animal  sacrifice  was 
probably  a  later  arrangement.  See  Philo,  ii.  255; 
Hottinger,  Jur.  Heb.  Leg.  p.  168,  and  de  Usu  Salis 
in  Cultu  sacrOg  Marburg,  1706 ;  Wokenius,  de 
Salitura  Oblatvmum,  1747.  Salted  incense  is 
referred  to  in  Ex  30".  Salt  is  much  prized,  both  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  A  Bedawi  prefers  salt  to  sugar 
when  both  are  offered  to  him.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  hospitality  j  to  eat  bread  and  salt  with  one  is  to 
be  bound  to  nim  by  ties  of  hospitality,  a  covenant 
of  salt  (Lv  2"  Nu  18",  2  Ch  13»).  A  similar 
alliance  is  expressed  in  Ezr  4M.  See  Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung,  48 ;  Biehrdt,  de  Foedere  Salis.  For 
the  washing  of  infants  in  salt  see  Medicine.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Sidonian  Misrephoth-maim  of 
Jos  11s  13*  may  have  been  a  place  of  salt-pans 
where  sea  water  was  evaporated. 

Hyssop  (a^S),  which  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
accessory  to  the  feast  of  Passover,  though  in  itself 
not  a  food-stuff,  is  a  labiate  herb  of  inconspicuous 
size,  which  was  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests  for 
food  (Porphyry,  de  Abstinentia,  iv.  7),  but  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  as  a  means  of  aspersion, 
considered  by  Celsius  to  be  the  Hyssopus  officinalis, 
a  thyme-like  plant.  In  Negaim,  xiv.  6,  there  are 
five  kinds  recognized — the  Greek  (Origanum  Smyr- 
ncevm),  the  Egyptian  (Origanum  AVgyptiacnm),  the 
wild  (0.  Syriacum),  the  Cochali  (Origanum  maru), 
and  the  Roman  (Satureja  Juliana).  As  the  hyssop 
had  a  firm  stem  and  could  be  tied  in  a  bundle,  it 
was  probably  the  0.  maru.  Kitto  conjectures  that 
it  is  the  poke  (Phytolocca  decandra);  but  this  is 
not  a  native  of  Palestine.  Royle,  Tristram,  and 
Stanley  believe  it  to  be  the  caper  (Capparis 
spinosa) ;  but  this  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  ;  it 
is  soft,  smooth,  and  irregularly  branched,  besides 
it  is  mentioned  under  another  name  as  njVjjj 
abiydndh  (Ec  12*,  'desire*  AV,  * caperberry '  RV). 
rhe  flower -buds  of  the  caper  are  supposed  to 
stimulate  pas*  ion  and  appetite,  and  were  eaten 
with  vinegar  along  with  meat  as  they  are  still ; 
hence  the  metaphorical  use  in  the  paapage,  whose 


real  meaning  is  better  conveyed  by  the  AV  than 
by  the  RV  literal  reading. 

The  following  fruits  or  herbs  are  used  with 
meats  as  condiments : — 

Anise  or  dill  (Mt  23"),  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
Anethum  graveolens,  whose  fruits  were  used  as  a 
carminative.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine.  The 
allied  Pimpinella  anisum  is  the  anise  of  Pliny; 
but  the  dill  is  called  by  Hippocrates  infiw,  and  by 
Dioscorides  dmlnrrov,  the  word  used  in  the  text. 
Its  properties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
caraway  seed.  For  an  account  of  references  in 
classical  literature  see  Pliny,  xx.  17 ;  and  for  a 
figure  see  Woodville's  Med.  Botany.  In  Maase- 
roth,  iv.  §  5,  Rabbi  Eliezer  says  the  seeds,  leaves, 
and  stem  of  the  shabath  or  anise  are  liable  to  tithe. 
Dill  is  called  in  Arabic  shibt.  At  the  present  day 
the  fruit  of  Anethum  is  called  dill,  and  that  of 
Pimpinella  is  anise-seed. 

Coriander,  the  small  round  fruit  of  Coriandrum 
sativum  to  which  the  manna  was  compared,  used  in 
the  same  way  as  anise,  especially  in  Egypt  (Ex  16", 
Nu  11T).  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  and  grows  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  (see  Pliny,  xx.  20 ;  and  for  figures 
of  this  and  the  following  plants  see  Woodville). 

Cummin,  also  an  umbelliferous  plant  (Cuminum 
sativum),  whose  fruit  was  cultivated  as  a  carmina- 
tive, and  was  beaten  with  a  rod  off  the  plant  when 
it  was  ripe  (Is  28s8,  Mt  23").  In  Heb.  it  is  called 
)&3,  kammdn,  and  in  Gr.  xifiwor.  For  its  use  see 
Pliny,  xix.  8.  As  to  the  doubt  of  its  being  tithed 
see  Demai,  ii.  §  1. 

Mint  (^SiW/mw,  Heb.  urn),  the  well  -  known 
aromatic  labiate  plant  Mentha  sylvestris,  men- 
tioned with  the  last  in  Mt  2310.  For  its  use  among 
the  Jews  see  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i.  546,  and  Pliny, 
xix.  47.  See  Uketzin,  L  §  2 ;  also  Nedarim,  51o ; 
Shebiith,  vii.  §§  1,  2. 

Mustard  (airam),  the  small  seed  of  the  common 
Sinapis  nigra,  which  grows  to  a  very  large  size  in 
Palestine  as  the  '  greatest  of  herbs  r  (Mt  IS"  17", 
Lk  1318  17'),  and  is  used  as  a  condiment.  See 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  453.  The  pungent 
seeds  of  a  small  tree,  Salvadora  persica,  have  been 
supposed  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  the  mustard  of  the 
parable ;  but  this  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  found  in 
Palestine,  and  is  not  an  herb,  but  a  tree.  The  only 
claim  is,  that  it  is  called  in  India  kharjal,  while 
khardal  is  the  Arabic  for  mustard  (see  Royle, 
Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  1844,  No.  xv.,  and  Lambert, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvii.  449). 

To  the  miraculous  food  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  fed,  the  name  Manna  is  given.  This  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  gummy  exudation  of  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  the  wilderness  ; 
but  the  whole  description  indicates  that  it  was  a 
miraculous  food. 

III.  TABOOS. — There  are  certain  prohibitions 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  One  of 
these,  the  kid  in  mother's  milk,  has  been  already 
discussed.  Blood  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
these  taboos,  and  in  connexion  with  it  all  animals 
which  died  of  themselves  or  were  killed  other- 
wise than  by  being  bled,  were  forbidden.  Any 
such  n^3},  nlbelah,  or  carcase,  might  be  given  to 
strangers,  or  sold  to  foreigners,  but  was  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Jews  (Dt  14").  The  eater  of  it 
was  rendered  unclean  (Lv  17"  22").  Likewise 
that  which  was  torn  of  beasts  (Ex  22s1),  while  it 
might  be  eaten  by  the  stranger,  was  not  allowed  to 
the  Israelite  (Lv  17").  Hunting  by  dogs  was 
therefore  not  practised.  The  observance  of  this 
taboo  of  Vi3?  piggul,  or  abominable  flesh  is 
referred  to  in  Ezk  4M  and  Ac  10"  (rar  kwv&v  koX 
iKidaprov),  and  it  was  one  of  the  four  '  necessary 
things '  prohibited  to  the  Gentile  converts  by  th« 
Jerusalem  Council,  Ac  15s8  ('things  strangled'). 
The  eating  of  blood,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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prohibitions  (Gn  9*)  re-enacted  in  the  Mosaic  law  in 
which  it  is  frequently  repeated,  had  not  only  a 
hygienic  basis,  out  had  reference  probably  to  the 
drink-offerings  of  blood  which  were  parte  of  the 
heathen  rituals  (Ps  104).  It  was  thus  a  law  of 
demarcation,  and  in  Lv  19*  eating  with  the  blood 
and  auguries  are  bracketed  together.  The  poison- 
ous effects  of  bull's  blood  are  referred  to  by  several 
authors ;  Midas  (Strabo,  I.  xL  §  21)  and  Psam- 
menitus  (Herodotus,  iii  15)  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  it. 

The  Fat  of  animals  was  also  forbidden  (Lv  7")  as 
food,  and  in  the  sacrificed  victims  this  is  called  '  the 
food  of  the  burnt-offering '  Lv  3U.  '  All  the  fat  is 
the  Lord's '  (v.*),  see  1 S  2'«,  2  Ch  V,  Gn  44.  What 
is  specially  referred  to  is  the  thick  subcutaneous 
layer,  ana  that  around  the  kidneys  and  other 
viscera,  as  well  as  the  fatty  tails  of  the  sheep.  The 
'  fat  things '  of  the  promised  spiritual  feast  in  Is 
25*  as  well  as  in  Neh  810  are  D'»f 5>  mashmannim, 
delicate  things,  not  a^n  heleb,  suet. 

The  Sinew  that  shrank  (Gn  32°),  which  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  avoid,  was  a  tribal  taboo 
although  not  specially  interdicted  by  statute.  It 
is  not  known  what  part  is  particularized  by  the 
name  tj  gtd,  as  the  word  is  a  general  one,  used  of 
the  sinews  of  the  whole  body  in  the  vision  of  dry 
bones,  Ezk  37*.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  hip  ( Josephus, 
Ant.  L  zx.  2),  but  that  is  not  situated  in  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh.  This  region,  kaph  hayyerek, 
evidently  means  the  groin,  which  was  facing  his 
antagonist  when  Jacob  was  wrestling.  There  are 
two  sinews  there  which  if  cramped  cause  lame- 
ness— one  the  tendon  of  the  psoas,  which  exactly  fits 
the  description,  but  is  very  seldom  cramped ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  adductor  longus,  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  cramp  when  the  thigh  is  twisted,  and  this 
causes  agonizing  pain  and  lameness,  and  would 
effectually  disable  a  wrestler.  I  have  known  it  to 
be  severely  strained  in  athletic  exercises,  causing 
lameness  for  several  weeks.  Some  Jews  have  re- 
commended that  the  hind  legs  of  animals  should 
not  be  eaten,  lest  by  accident  this  sinew  should  be 
partaken  of  by  mistake.  This  was  not  the  practice 
in  early  times,  for  Samuel's  cook  set  the  thigh  of 
the  animal  before  Saul  as  the  piece  of  honour  (1  S 
9".  AVand  RVm  tr.  pW  here  'shoulder').  See 
Tract  Chullin,  7. 

Swine,  forbidden  as  food  to  the  Jews,  were  eaten 
by  the  surrounding  peoples  in  general.  The 
Egyptians  also  considered  the  pig  unclean  (Herod, 
ii  47),  for  a  reason  the  Greek  author  forbears  to 
mention,  but  which  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  as  the  demon  Set  once  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  pig.  Hence  they  are  never  represented  in  the  older 
monuments,  but  appear  in  those  of  the  New  Empire 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  100).  The  foul  habits  and  coarse 
feeding  of  swine,  their  supposed  liability  to  glan- 
dular disease  [which  has  given  us  the  Latin  name 
of  such  swellings '  scrofula' (Celsus,  V.  xxviii.  7),  and 
its  Greek  equivalent  x«/xit  (Hippoc  Aph.  1248)], 
and  the  notion  that  leprosy  followed  the  eating  of 
swine's  flesh,  contributed  to  this  dislike.  After  the 
Captivity,  however,  especially  under  Syrian  and 
Roman  domination,  the  keeping  of  swine  was  prac- 
tised for  commercial  purposes  if  not  for  food,  hence 
our  Lord's  references  Mt  7*,  Lk  15",  Mt  8*>  (see 
Thomson,  i.  355  ff.).  Swine's  flesh  is  taboo  to  the 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  to  the  Jew.  For  a  detailed 
consideration  of  this  prohibition  see  Spencer,  de 
legibus  Hebraorum  rituaiibus,  Cambridge,  1727,  i. 
p.  131. 

The  Camel,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Bedawin,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Levitical  code.  It  is  coarse  and 
rather  dry  meat.  The  milk,  however,  was  us>ed  in 
patriarchal  times  (see  above).  It  was  probably 
earners  milk  which  Jael  gave  to  Sisera, 


The  Hare  (na  jh<),  only  mentioned  as  being  unclean 
because  it  is  not  cloven-footed,  was  common  in  the 
hilly  regions.  In  the  North  the  commonest  species 
is  Lepus  Syriacxts,  in  the  South  L.  Mgyptiacut,  and 
in  the  Arabah  and  Dead  Sea  district  L.  Sinaiticus. 
It  is  said  to  chew  the  cud  from  its  habit  of  sitting 
in  its  form,  but  it  is  not  a  true  ruminant.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  shaphan  or  coney,  which 
is  the  Hyrax  Syriacus. 

The  oldest  taboo  is  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  njnn 
SU  ate  '  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL'  Con- 
jecture as  to  the  actual  tree  meant  is  useless,  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  banana  was  identified  with 
it  by  many  mediaeval  writers ;  see  Brocard's  Descript. 
Terra  Sancta,  xL  See  also  Celsius,  Hierobot.,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  quince. 

In  the  NT  there  is  added  the  taboo  of  things 
offered  to  idols  (Ac  21",  1  Co  81).  The  early  ecclesi- 
astics increased  the  stringency  of  the  apostle's 
ordinance,  and  by  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (c  7)  it 
was  forbidden  to  a  Christian  to  eat  in  any  place 
which  was  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  even 
if  he  brought  his  own  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gregory,  in  writing  to  Augustine  (Ep.  xi.  76), 
recommends  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  of  oxen 
should  be  allowed  to  be  continued  in  the  English 
temples  to  accustom  the  people  gradually  to  the 
change  of  ritual,  but  that  they  should  be  made  on 
saints'  days.  For  the  tabooed  vineyard  on  account 
of  mixed  seeds  see  above;  and  for  rabbinical 
comments  on  taboos  see  Aboda  Zara,  especially 
v.  §  9. 

The  Ass,  though  an  unclean  animal,  was  eaten 
during  periods  of  famine.  In  2  K  6s5  it  is  said  that 
during  the  siege  of  Samaria  a  •toq-e'ih  rosh-hdmdr, 
or  ass  s  head,  was  sold  for  about  £10.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  meant  a  measure  of  corn,  but 
this  is  unlikely.  In  periods  of  dearth,  distinctions 
of  food  are  impracticable  (Ezk  41*) ;  for  parallels  see 
Plutarch  {vit.  Artax.  Mnenwn,  i.  1023,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Anab.  L  §  5).  Even  human  flesh  was  eaten  in 
such  straits,  see  2  K  6s9,  La  4W,  Ezk  6W. 

IV.  Food  Preparation.— In  primitive  times  the 
field,  the  flock,  and  the  herd  supplied  all  that  was 
needful  to  the  family,  who  procured  it  directly  when 
wanted  as  in  Gn  18* ;  but  with  the  growth  of  towns 
and  the  consequent  division  of  labour,  food  became 
a  matter  of  merchandise.  It  was  so  in  time  of 
famine  (Gn  42*),  or  to  those  on  journeys  (Dt  2*-  *). 
Markets  or  bazaars  became  established  in  the 
towns  (Jer  37sl),  and  merchants  and  shopmen  (1  K 
10")  supplied  the  wants  of  the  town-dwellers.  We 
read  of  such  sellers  of  victual  in  Jerusalem  (Neh  13u) 
and  Samaria  (Jn  4s).  In  this  way,  bread,  water, 
fruit,  milk,  and  flesh  are  purveyed  to  the  people  of 
the  cities  of  the  East. 

Cookery  was  practised  or  supervised  by  the  wife 
(Gn  18*),  or  by  a  slave  (Gn  18').  At  set  feasts  there 
was  a  cook  employed  ( 1 S  9")  who  killed  the  animals, 
and  hence  was  called  nap  tabbdh,  a  word  also  applied 
to  soldiers  or  executioners  (Jer  39").  Some  of  these 
were  female  cooks  (1  S  8U)  who  dressed  the  meats, 
and  differed  from  the  risk  or  bakers,  and  the 
ringi  who  were  perfumers  or  spice  mixers  (1  S  8U 
AV  and  RV  '  confectioneries'). 

The  animals  were  killed  immediately  before  being 
cooked  (Gn  18T,  Lk  15°) ;  the  throat  was  cut  and 
the  blood  poured  out  in  accordance  with  Lv  7" 
(see  1  S  14**) ;  they  were  then  flayed  (Mic  3')  and 
cut  up  into  joints,  except  in  the  case  of  small 
animals  such  as  lambs,  which  were  cooked  whole 
(Ex  1246).  With  larger  animals  the  flesh  was  separ- 
ated from  the  bones,  and  these  broken  when  the 
flesh  was  to  be  boiled  (Mic  3*).  The  doubtful 
dir.  Xey.  ma's  is  tr.  in  Job  15"  collops. 

Boiling  was  the  ordinary  method  of  cooking, 
hence  Spa  bashed,  to  boil,  is  used  of  cooking  in 
general  (2  S  138>    The  vessels  used  for  this  purpose 
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were  pots  or  caldrons  of  different  kinds,  which  are 
called  by  six  different  names  (see  below).  Some  of 
the  sacrifices  were  boiled,  having  first  been  flayed, 
the  fat  alone  being  burned  (2  Ch  36u).  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  sacrificial  feasts,  peace- 
offering,  or  hostia  honorifica.  In  boiling,  the  caldron 
was  first  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  flesh  put 
in  (Ezk  24s) ;  sometimes  milk  was  used,  as  Burck- 
hardt  describes  being  done  at  the  present  day  (L  63), 
and  occasionally  the  bones  were  used  to  make  the 
fire  burn  briskly,  as  Ezekiel  describes.  When  the 
scum  rises  it  is  taken  off  (Ezk  24*,  but  RV  tr.  nt}% 
hiT Ah,  as  '  the  rust  of  the  pot,'  not  scum,  LXX  lit). 
In  Ezk  24"  AV  tr.  0VT0  harktah,  •  spice  it  well," 
as  if  derived  from  np-j  to  mix  spices,  but  LXX  has 
it  Aorriiflt)  i  tufiit,  and  RV  renders  it '  make  thick 
the  broth.  Spicing,  that  is,  mixing  with  savoury 
or  carminative  herbs,  was  used  to  render  meat 
savoury  (Gn  27*),  and  such  food  was  called  'dainty 
meat '  (Pr  23*-*  ojflpo  mat  am,  but  called  man  am  in 
Ps  141*).  Salt  was  also  added,  and  when  boiled 
the  broth,  pm?  marak  (Is  66*  gert,  but  the  KtthXb  has 
parak,  which  means  a  stew  or  a  mess  of  mincemeat 
In  broth),  was  served  separately  (Jg  6"-").  In 
modern  Hebrew,  soup  is  no-jji  rakreketh.  The 
broth  may  be  used  as  a  sauce  for  meat  (Burckhardt, 
L  63),  or  eaten  with  bread  and  butter  (Gn  18*). 
Vegetables  or  rice  or  meal  may  be  boiled  in  it  or 
eaten  mixed  with  it.  Vegetable  food  was  also 
boiled  in  water,  with  butter  or  with  milk,  to  make 
pottage  (Gn  25**,  2  K  4**),  which  was  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  Scotch  broth  or  thin  porridge. 

Boasting  was  practised  with  small  animals,  such 
as  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  cooked  whole  (Ex 
12*«)  over  an  open  fire  (Ex  12*,  2  Ch  36"),  whioh 
was  of  wood  (Is  44").  Animals  taken  in  the  chase 
were  also  roasted  (vjo  h&rak,  Pr  12").  Or  the  meat 
was  baked  in  an  oven,  which  may  have  been  sunk 
in  the  ground  (see  Bread).  The  paschal  lamb  was 
flayed  before  being  roasted  (2  Ch  35").  Eli's  sons 
(1  S  2""-)  sinned  in  that  they  took  part  of  the  flesh, 
which  should  have  been  boiled,  and  roasted  it. 
They  also  seem  not  to  have  been  content  with  the 
priestly  share,  which  was  ultimately  fixed  as  the 
breast  of  the  peace-offering  and  the  right  shoulder 
(Lv  7*1"**).  The  only  method  of  cooking  fish  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  is  broiling  (4s-r4»,  Lk  24**,  see 
Jn  21*)  on  the  coals.  In  the  Gizeh  Museum  there 
is  a  representation  of  shepherds  broiling  fish  over 
the  fire,  and  wiping  the  ashes  from  them  with  little 
bundles  of  straw  (see  Perrot-Chipiez,  Hist,  de  FArt 
dans  Vantiquitt,  L). 

V.  Vessels  used  in  the  conveyance  and  cooking 
of  food.  There  were  several  kinds  of  basket  (see 
Basket).  The  pots  were  of  six  kinds :  1.  vp  sir, 
LXX  \ij3yi,  called  in  Jer  lu  a  sir  ndphdah  or  boiling 
caldron.  Of  this  kind  were  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
(Ex  16*)  and  the  great  pot  used  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  (2  K  4**),  as  well  as  the  caldron  of  Ezekiel's 
visions  (11*-'  24*),  and  of  Zechariah(14**-n).  Inthe 
list  of  temple  furniture  this  word  is  tr.  'pot'  in 
1  K  7**  and  'pan '  in  Ex  27*,  in  which  cases  it  was  a 
brazen  vessel  for  ashes,  not  for  boiling.  It  is  tr* 
•wash pot'  in  Ps  60*  and  'caldrons'  in  Jer  52"  (RV 
pots).  2.  m  dUd.  usually  tr.  basket  (which  see), 
is  the  kettle  of  1  S  2"  and.  the  caldron  of  2  Ch  36u, 
tr.  Wfliji  by  LXX  in  the  latter  case.  3.  The  pan  of 
1  S  2'*,  1  K  7»»,  and  2  Ch  4*  is  +j  kiyyor,  LXX  \tB-nt. 
This  word  is  variously  tr.  'torch'  (Zee  12*,  RV 
'pan'),  'laver,'  or  washing  vessel  (Ex  30"  etc.), 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  shallow,  wide-mouthed 
utensil.  The  orr»  of  Lv  1 1",  which  like  the  tannUr 
or  oven  could  be  broken  down,  was  probably,  as  AV 
and  RV  render  it  in  the  text,  a  firehearth  or  range 
for  pots  (RVm  has  'stewpan'),  perhaps  of  two 
sides  as  the  dual  indicates,  LXX  xwo4xo3«.  4.  The 
caldron  of  Mic  3*  is  note  kallahath,  similarly  tr. 
In  1  S  2",  LXX  xfop*,  an  earthenware  vessel  for 


boiling.  These  were  slightly  glazed  by  means  of 
salt  and  litharge.  This  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
dtp  or  silver  dross  of  Pr  26*.  8.  The  pot  of  1  S  2" 
is  ms pdrHr,  tr.  'pan'in  Null»(RVpots);  in  Jg  6" 
it  was  a  pot  for  holding  broth,  LXX  xinpo.  6.  The 
pan  of  2  Ch  35"  is  nij'n  (Uahdh.  This  is  the  word 
tr.  'cruse'  in  2  K  2»  and '« dish '  in  2K  21u  and 
Pr  19s*  (AV  tr.  it  here  '  bosom '  as  LXX  k6Xxo»). 

The  caldron  of  AV  Job  41*  is  properly  translated 
'  rushes '  in  RV.  The  figure  being  that  leviathan's 
snortings  make  the  pool  in  which  he  swims  to  boil 
like  a  caldron  and  the  reeds  to  seem  as  if  on  fire. 

The  t'lp  or  flesh  hook  was  a  brazen  fork  (Ex 
27*),  which  had  three  teeth  (1  8  2U).  The  hooks  of 
Ezk  40**  for  hanging  up  the  slaughtered  carcases  of 
the  offered  animals  are  called  a:w^  shiphattaim. 

The  firepan  or  chafing  dish  of  2K25"  n^n? 
maht&h  was  used  for  carrying  burning  coals. 
These  vessels  were  of  gold  in  the  first  temple. 

The  dishes  or  trays  or  other  vessels  in  which 
food  and  drink  were  served  are  known  by  various 
names.  Pottage  was  eaten  out  of  the  pot  in  which 
it  was  boiled  (2  K  4*°).  Thomson  describes  the 
Beds  win  sitting  around  a  large  saucepan  and 
doubling  their  Dread  spoon-fashion  to  eat  their 
lentil  pottage  (i.  253).  Many  of  the  vessels  named 
were  employed  only  in  the  temple  service. 

VlJl<  dgarfal,  LXX  fvicrtip,  Vulg.  phiala,  only 
used  in  Ezr  1*  and  tr.  '  charger,'  was  a  gold  bowl  or 
basin,  said  by  Ibn  Ezra  to  be  the  same  as  that 
called  mizr&k. 

W  'agffAn,  LXX  Kpartjp,  used  in  Ex  24*  for  a 
wash- vessel  or  basin  for  sacrificial  blood,  made  oi 
gold,  silver,  or  brass.  Its  plural  is  tr.  cups  in  Is 
22**  j  see  also  Ca  7*. 

VO)  'SsiUe,  an  oil  vessel  2  K  4*  tr.  '  pot,'  after 
Kimehi,  but  more  probably  a  flask  or  bottle. 

irw  'arg&z,  a  coffer  or  box,  which  could  be  slung 
to  the  side  of  a  cart,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
votive  offerings  of  the  Philistines  were  sent  (1  S  6n). 

paj?3  bakbuk,  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  cruse  for 
carrying  honey  (1  K  14*).  It  was  of  earthenware, 
and  so  was  easily  broken  (Jer  191- 10) ;  LXX  renders 
it  Buck,  which  is  the  name  given  by  Herodotus  to 
the  Babylonian  casks  of  palm  wine  (L  194). 
Athens  us  uses  it  for  a  drinking  vessel  (784  D). 
In  Maltese  a  large  vessel  of  this  kind  is  called 
bakbyka.  . 

5T3}  g&bta',  wine  bowls  (as  Jer  36*,  LXX  ttpdpuor), 
of  earthenware,  from  which  wine  was  poured  into 
goblets.  A  silver  cup  used  for  drinking  and 
divination  Gn  44*;  LXX  mSriw,  said  to  be  a  Persian 
word.  It  is  used  for  the  pots  of  wine  out  of  whioh 
Jeremiah  filled  the  k6s6th  for  the  Rechabites,  Jer 
36*. 

rfn  gvZl&k,  LXX  crrperrir  ixQtpior,  a  round  vessel 
for  holding  oil  in  a  lamp  Zee  4',  the  golden  cruse  of 
Ec  12*.  used  also  for  the  rounded  bowls  above  the 
capitals  of  the  temple-pillars  in  1  K  741  and  2  Ch 
41*- u,  possibly  volutes  such  as  those  shown  on  the 
tablet  of  Samoa  in  the  Brit.  Museum. 

19  lead,  a  pail  or  barrel  to  hold  meal  1  K 17",  or 
water  1  K 18**.    This  name  is  given  to  Rebekah's 

Jitcher  Gn  241*-  "*•,  and  to  Gideon's  men's  pitchers 
g  7" ;  see  also  Ec  12*. 

*V»  kilt,  a  vessel  in  general,  of  gold  and  silver 
Gn  24**,  or  of  clay  Lv  11",  apparently  so  called 
irrespective  of  shape,  used  for  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  Is  52",  Ezr  V,  Nu  4". 

oto  kds,  a  wine  cup  as  in  Gn  40"-  "■ ».  Pharaoh's 
wine  chalice,  the  cup  which  passed  around  the 
circle  at  a  meal  2  S  12*.  See  also  Pr  23*1,  used 
metaphorically  Ps  11*  116",  Is  61"-**,  Hab  2"  etc. 

ik  and  ap  were  vessels  of  measurement,  the 
former  about  8  bushels,  the  latter  about  4  pints. 
n*9,  also  a  measure,  nearly  equals  the  English  peck, 
and  is  a  little  greater  than  the  niSiot  or '  Dushel '  of 
Mt  5".    See  weights  and  Measures. 
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ita  kipMr,  a  deep  cap  or  chalice  as  1  Ch  28", 
Err  1",  and  817,  probably  a  cup  with  a  cover. 

tqw  mah&bath,  a  fiat  plate  (?)  for  frying  or  baking 
bread  Lv  6"  7»,  1  Ch  23*  Ezk  4*.   See  Bread. 

nwcj  mahtAh,  a  firepan  2  K  25u,  or  an  incense 
bowl  Lv  16",  a  ooalpan  Ex  27*  25s8,  LXX  xvptlor. 

n;»J9  menaJMyah,  a  sacrificial  dish  Ex  25"  37", 
Nu  47,  Jer  62",  probably  a  libation  vessel 

nft)  midik&h,  a  mortar  in  which  e.g.  the  manna 
waa  beaten  before  being  baked  Nu  11*. 

inip  a  bowl;  of  these  Hiram  made  a  hundred 
2  Ch  4«,  1K7*«.  See  Ex  25",  1  Ch  28>«-  Nu 
7",  Zee  9".  For  the  numbers  of  these  <£tdXcu  and 
•wfcla  see  Jos.  jlni.  vm.  iiL  7,  8.  It  is  a  sacri- 
ficial bowl  for  dashing  (ppj)  the  blood  in  a  volume 
against  the  altar  (see  Driver's  note  on  Am  8*). 

ub  ndd,  a  skin  bottle,  see  above  under  Wine. 

*m  nebel,  a  skin  of  wine  1  S  1M  10*,  2  S  16*:  this 
word  is  also  used  for  an  earthen  vessel  as  in  Is  22" 
SO14.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument, 
a  lute  (RV)  or  psaltery  or  viol  Is  6". 

ntsaph,  a  basin  or  bowl  for  blood  Ex  12", 
Jer  52*  for  wine  Is  51",  Zee  12*. 

Sbo  xephtl,  a  bowl  Jg  5s*  6" ;  LXX  X«dnj ;  also 
in  1  E?  7s*  and  2  K  12". 

TOpak,  a  vial  or  flask  of  oil  1  8  MP,  2  K  91"*; 
LXX  tpa*6s,  probably  the  same  as  the  bakbulf. 

nrjss  tappahatk,  a  water  bottle  1  S  26",  1  K  19*. 
or  an  oil  bottle  1  K  17M ;  an  oryballus  or  round 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck,  see  Thomson,  iL  21. 
See  2  K  01**  for  box  of  ointment. 

nfft  til&h&h,  a  dish  or  bowl  in  which  sacrifices 
were  boiled  as  in  2  Ch  35",  or  a  flat  saucer  for  salt 
2K2»21U,  Prl9* 281*. 

njip  fitifeneth,  in  Ex  16**,  was  the  pot  in  which 
the  manna  was  laid  up,  a  vase  or  jar  according  to 
Abol  Walid  and  Sa'adva. 

'AXd/Scun-for  of  Mt  28*  was  a  vessel  made  of  satin 
•par  or  Oriental  alabaster,  which  is  a  variegated 
kind  of  marble  of  calcium  carbonate,  not  the  gypsum 
or  calcium  sulphate  now  called  alabaster,  v  easels 
of  this  kind  are  described  by  Theophrastus  {de 
Odoribus,  41)  and  by  Pliny  (ix.  56)  as  elongated 
or  pear-shaped  with  fairly  narrow  necks.  Some 
alaoastra  were  made  of  glass,  gold  (Plutarch, 
PI*.  Alex.),  or  earthenware  (Epiphanius,  de  men- 
•writ  et  ponderibus,  xxiv.  182). 

niraf,  the  charger  in  which  the  Baptist's  head 
was  sent  (Mt  14s- "),  was  a  flat  dish.  Finn  refers  to 
a  ease  in  which  some  Bedawin  sent  the  head  of  an 
enemy  on  a  dish  on  the  top  of  a  pillau  of  rice  (p.  35). 
The  rapcnf/lt  of  Mt  23s  was  a  smaller  dish  on  which 
dainty  food  was  served. 

Of  other  NT  vessels,  rvHipto*  is  the  drinking 
cap  of  Mk  74,  and  that  used  at  the  Last  Supper 
Mk  14"  etc.  f&rnjs  in  Mk  7*  is  a  Latinism,  a  cor- 
ruption of  textarius,  a  pint  measure.  The  word  is 
used  by  Sicilian  writers.  x<&*">r  in  the  same 
passage  is  a  copper  or  bronze  vessel  of  any  shape. 
liplax  Xiftvot  at  the  feast  at  Cana  ( Jn  2*)  were  stone 
pitchers  of  considerable  capacity.  Early  figures 
of  these  from  sarcophagi  and  from  the  well-known 
ivory  plaque  in  Ravenna  are  published  by  Bottari 
and  Bandini,  and  an  ancient  hvdria  is  shown  as 
one  of  these  in  the  Ch.  of  St.  Ursula  in  Cologne ; 
for  others  Bee  Didron,  Annates  Archtot.  xiii.  2. 

VI.  The  usual  heals  in  ordinary  life  were  two — 
a  mid-day  meal  or  dinner,  and  an  evening  meal  or 
supper,  which  was  the  more  important.  Break- 
fast was,  and  still  is,  an  informal  repast.  That 
in  Jn  21"  was  a  meal  after  a  night  of  toil,  so 
' dine*  in  AV  is  replaced  in  RV  by  '  break  jour 
fast'  {ipurrfyniTt).  The  meal  at  the  Pharisee's 
house  m  Lk  11"  is  also,  as  in  RVm,  a  breakfast  or 
early  meaL  Peter,  defending  the  apostles,  points 
out  that  they  could  not  be  drunken,  as  it  was  only 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Ac  2").  Early  drinking 
of  wine  at  such  a  time  was  %  sign  of  degradation 


(Is  5"),  and  eating  in  the  morning  is  deprecated  as 
culpable  luxury  (Ec  10")  and  out  of  due  season. 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East  to  make  the 
morning  repast  a  very  slight  one — a  cup  of  milk,  a 
piece  of  butter.  Robinson  describes  melted  buttei 
(semen),  or  oil  poured  over  bread,  as  a  breakfast  dish 
(iL  70),  or  cakes  baked  on  the  ashes  and  broken 
up  ana  mixed  with  butter  in  a  dish  (iL  18).  The 
morning  meal  of  the  Bedawi  is  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  L  69).  Drummond 
notices  how  his  negro  bearers  in  tropical  Africa 
rose  from  sleep  and  began  their  day's  work  without 
food  {Tropical  Africa,  p.  100). 

The  mid-day  meal  or  dinner  in  Egypt  was  at 
noon  (Gn  431*),  and  probably  was  at  the  same  time 
in  Palestine  (Ru  2*4).  Abstinence  from  this  is 
called  fasting  (Jg  20",  1  S  14»,  2  S  l1*  3").  From 
these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  '  eat  bread '  at  mid-day.  God  pro- 
mised to  Israel  bread  in  the  morning  and  flesh  in 
the  evening  (Ex  16").  This  early  meal  is  the 
tpurror  of  Lk  14".  St.  Peter's  intended  meaL 
interrupted  by  Cornelius'  messengers,  was  at 
12  o'clock.  This  meal  took  some  time  to  prepare, 
so  the  good  housewife  began  to  make  ready  this  pn 
while  it  was  yet  night  (Pr  31").  The  meal  is  called 
rapjt  'druhdh,  as  in  Jer  40*  52s4,  2  K  25",  and  Pr  16". 
The  noon  meal  is  described  in  Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  p.  156  ft  (Gardner's  ed.).  It  sometimes 
was  a  period  of  excess  (1  K  20"). 

The  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done  (Ru  3?) 
is,  and  was,  the  more  important  meal  (see  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  69),  and  the  one  at  which  flesh 
meat  was  more  commonly  used.  At  these  meals 
the  whole  family  was  gathered  together.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  law  required  dinner  to  be  at 
the  sixth  hour  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Life,  54),  i.e. 
at  12  o'clock ;  but  in  §  44  he  speaks  of  feasting  with 
his  friends  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night =8  p.m. 
See  also  BJ  I.  xviL  4,  and  the  great  supper  of 
Lk  14""- 

In  the  patriarchal  days  they  seem  to  have  sat 
on  the  ground  as  they  do  at  present.  Abraham's 
guests  probably  thus  sat  while  he  stood  and  served 
(Gn  18*).  Jacob  says  to  his  father '  sit  and  eat  of  my 
venison,'  but  that  was  probably  because  the  blind 
old  man  was  recumbent  (Gn  2718).  Jacob's  sons 
also  sat  down  to  eat  (Gn  37"),  as  the  Egyptian 
shepherds  are  represented  in  a  painting  from 
Sakkarah,  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum.  The  Levite 
and  his  concubine  sat  down  to  eat  ( Jg  19*).  Saul 
also  sat  at  meat  (1  S  20*-  **),  as  did  Samuel  when 
he  brought  Saul  to  feast  with  him  (1  S  9"),  and 
Jesse  and  his  family  (1  S  16")-  The  old  prophet 
and  his  guest  likewise  took  the  forbidden  meal 
sitting  at  a  table  (1  K  13").  Sitting  at  meat  is 
mentioned  in  Pr  23',  Jer  16*,  Ezk  44*.  Sitting, 
however,  might  have  in  some  of  these  cases  meant 
reclining,  for  Oholibah  is  described  as  sitting  on 
a  stately  bed  with  a  table  prepared  before  it 
(Ezk  23"),  and  the  guests  at  Esther's  banquet 
reclined  on  couches  (Est  7*).  The  table  is  also 
mentioned  in  Ps  23*.  Sitting  on  the  ground  was, 
however,  regarded  as  a  sign  of  humiliation  and 
abasement  in  prophetic  times,  as  in  Is  3"  471  52s, 
Jer  13"  RVm,  La  2",  Ezk  26". 

In  NT  times  the  usual  attitude  was  reclining 
and  resting  on  the  left  elbow ;  as  at  the  supper 
described  in  Jn  13",  John  reclined  in  front  of  our 
Lord,  and  so  when  he  leant  back  to  speak  to  Him 
John's  head  was  on  Jesus'  breast.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed from  these  expressions  that  the  patriarchal 
custom  changed,  and  that  the  practice  of  sitting 
as  the  Egyptians  did  was  adopted  by  early  Israel, 
the  fashion  changing  in  later  time  into  the  Greeoo- 
Roman  custom  of  reclining  on  a  couch  with  a 
cushion  for  the  left  elbow,  and  the  right  arm  free ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  changes  were  slight, 
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and  that  the  phrase  sitting  at  meat  does  not 
specify  aposture  such  as  that  to  which  we  give  the 
name.  Thus  our  Lord  uses  the  phrase  of  the 
attitude  in  His  own  time  (Lk  14*  17*  22"),  and  the 
multitude  whom  He  miraculously  fed  sat  down  on 
the  ground  (Jn  6").  Of  the  tables,  we  have  pre- 
served a  figure  in  the  shewbread  table  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus.  They  must  have  been  high  enough  in 
the  days  of  Adonibezek  for  the  70  captive  kings  to 
sit  on  a  lower  level  (Jg  l7) ;  but  the  same  phrase  is 
used  in  NT  times  of  the  crumbs  falling  to  the  dogs 
under  the  table  (Mt  15s7,  Mk  7s8),  and  Lazarus  is 
said  to  have  sat  at  table  at  the  feast  (Jn  12*). 
The  conches  or  mattresses  on  which  the  eaters  sat 
or  reclined  are  never  mentioned  except  in  the  cases 
given  above,  and  the  stool  in  the  prophet's  chamber 
is  the  only  material  seat  specified  in  the  OT,  except 
royal  thrones.  At  ordinary  meals  it  is  probable 
that  the  family  squatted  around  the  dish,  out  of 
which  they  all  helped  themselves,  even  as  is  done 
at  the  present  day  by  the  Bedawin.  For  an  account 
of  the  ancient  tables  see  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistce, 
especially  ii.  32.  The  costly  couches  for  reclining, 
with  ivory  corners,  are  mentioned  in  Am  3U  and 
6*.  Homer  refers  to  sitting  at  food,  H.  x.  578 ; 
Odyss.  L  145. 

The  food  at  an  ordinary  meal  at  present  consists 
of  messes  of  lentile-pottage  (it}  ndztd)  eaten  with 
bread  or  wooden  spoons  (Robinson,  ii.  86 ;  Gn  25**). 
Sometimes  this  is  thickened  with  vegetables,  or 
pillaus  of  rice  with  or  without  meat,  thin  sheets 
of  bread  serving  for  plates,  and  used  to  sop  up  the 
gravy  (Finn,  24).  Sometimes  bread,  cheese,  olives, 
and  leben  make  up  the  repast  (Finn, 272).  Doughty 
describes  an  Arab  meal  in  which  the  family 
surrounded  a  vast  trencher  heaped  with  boiled 
mutton  'and  great  store  of  girdle  bread.'  Pieces 
torn  off  with  the  hand  from  the  meat  were  lapped 
in  the  thin  cakes  of  bread  and  handed  to  those 
who  could  not  reach  the  dish  (L  46).  Robinson  saw, 
likewise,  the  guests  surrounding  a  circular  tray  on 
which  was  a  mountain  of  pillau  of  rice  boiled  with 
butter,  and  small  pieces  of  meat  strewed  through 
it.  Other  dishes  used  are  sausages  stuffed  with 
rice  and  chopped  meat.  Burckhardt  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  discomforts  of  such  a  feast  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  Eastern  habits,  Notes,  i.  63.  The 
poorer  classes  of  Bedawin  live  chiefly  on  bread, 
eaten  with  raw  leeks  or  radishes  for  flavouring, 
which  is  the '  dinner  of  herbs '  (Pr  IS" ;  see  Ro  14*, 
Dn  lu).  For  such  a  meal  the  son  of  the  prophets 
went  out  to  collect  the  'drdth  or  herbs  (2  K  4"). 
The  Bedawi  meal  described  in  Ezk  25*  consisted  of 
bread,  dates,  and  milk.  For  an  ordinary  meal 
there  is  generally  one  dish,  so  that  the  member  of 
the  family  who  cooks,  when  it  is  brought  in,  has 
no  further  work.  Hence  our  Lord's  remonstrance 
with  Martha,  that  one  dish  alone  was  needful 
(Lk  10**).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cook  to  bring  in 
the  dishes  when  prepared  (1  S  9"*),  and  that  of  the 
head  of  the  family  to  distribute  the  portions 
(1  S  1*),  whose  size  might  be  varied  according  to 
his  affection  for  the  members  of  the  circle.  So 
Joseph  gave  Benjamin  a  fivefold  mess,  and  Elkanah 
gave  Hannah  a  double  portion  (but  LXX  says  that 
he  gave  her  only  luplSa  fdar,  'a  single  portion,' 
because  she  had  no  child).  Very  often,  however, 
the  circle  help  themselves  when  tney  can  reach  the 
dish,  and  as  the  meat  has  been  cut  up  before  being 
cooked  it  does  not  need  any  carving.  At  the 
present  day  the  Mussulmans  drink  water  or  milk 
or  leben  with  their  meals,  but  probably  in  earlier 
times  wine  was  used  as  a  drink.  In  ancient  times 
barley  or  polenta  was  used  as  rice  is  now,  and  the 
pillau  was  the  ^X^nratUn  xp4a  of  the  classics  (see 
Gruner,  de  Primit.  Oblatione).  The  food  carried 
on  journeys  consisted  of  bread,  cakes  of  figs  or 
raisins,  parched  corn,   and   water.    The  good 


Samaritan  carried  also  wine  and  oil.  Dough  fa 
sometimes  carried  tied  in  a  wallet  or  cloth  (sea 
Doughty,  L  231). 

VII.  Feasts,  or  special  meals,  were  provided 
on  particular  occasions,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. These  were  of  various  kinds— (1)  Feasts  of 
hospitality  for  the  entertainment  of  stimngeri 
(Gn  IS"-).  These  might  be  at  any  time — Abra- 
ham's was  at  the  heat  of  the  day,  Lot's  (Gn  ID1-*) 
was  in  the  evening.  For  such  feasts  at  the  present 
day  see  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  Doughty,  etc 
(2)  Entertainments  of  friends  specially  invited 
(Lk  141*  and  many  other  passages).  These  were 
usually  evening  feasts.  (3)  Religious  or  sacrificial 
feasts,  non-Jewish  or  Jewish,  '  eating  bread  before 
God '  (Ex  18"),  eating  of  sacrifices  (Ex  34B  29**, 
Lv  19»- «,  Nu  29""-,  Dt  127  27*- 7,  1  S  9>»,  2  S  6» 
1  K 1*  3»  Zeph  V) ;  also  at  the  offering  of  tithes  (Dt 
14**).  Closely  allied  were  (4)  anniversary  feasts, 
such  as  Passover  (Ex  12"),  Purim  (Est  9°),  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  (5)  Celebrations  of  the  completion 
of  a  great  work,  such  as  the  building  of  the  temple 
(2  Ch  7*),  the  carrying  home  of  the  ark  (2  S  6»), 
a  great  deliverance  (Jg  16a),  or  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  (Gn  26*°  and  31M).  (6)  At  the  beginning 
of  a  great  work  or  laying  a  foundation.  A  refer- 
ence to  such  a  feast  is  in  Pr  91"*.  (7)  Harvest- 
homes  (Ex  23"),  sheepshearing  (1  S  25**,  2  S  13**), 
vintage  (Jg  9s7),  and  other  agricultural  events, 
were  likewise  the  occasions  of  feasting.  (8) 
Family  events  were  celebrated  by  feasts  of 
relatives  and  friends :  circumcision  (Lk  2**"*"), 
weaning  (Gn  21*),  marriage  (Jn  21,  Gn  29",  To 
8U,  Jg  14",  Mt  22*),  the  return  of  a  wandering 
member  (Lk  15"),  funerals  (2  S  3",  Jer  167,  Hos  9*. 
To  417).  Birthday  feasts  were  not  common  among 
Jews,  some  of  whom  thought  them  profane  (Light- 
foot,  Iselius),  probably  because  other  nations,  such 
as  the  Persians,  honoured  them  so  conspicuously 
(see  Herod,  i.  133).  Birthday  feasts  are  mentioned 
in  Gn  40*°,  Job  l4,  Mt  14*-*).  Among  modern  Jews 
the  circumcision  feast  is  an  important  occasion  (see 
Circumcision). 

Any  such  feast  was  called  n^p  mishteh,  the 
primary  meaning  of  which  is  a  banquet  of  wine, 
such  as  that  given  by  queen  Esther  (Est  5*  T7). 
Abraham's  feast  at  Isaac's  weaning  is  called  a 
mishteh  gad6l,  or  great  drinking.  Job  feared  lest 
his  sons  should  be  led  into  excess  at  their  periodic 
feasts  (1*)  Such  drinking  feasts  are  specially 
mentioned  in  1 S  25*,  2  S 13",  Dn  5\  and  reprobated 
by  the  prophets  Amos  (6*)  and  Isaiah  (5U).  In 
the  NT  kw/uh  are  spoken  of  in  Ro  13u,  Gal  6s1, 
and  1  P  4*.  The  feast  in  2  K  «**  is  named  .tjj 
ker&h,  perhaps  because  the  prisoner  guests  sat  in 
a  ring  (cf.  at}  in  1  S  16"). 

For  these  banquets  the  food  animals  were  slaii* 
early  in  the  day  (Is  22u,  Pr  9»,  Mt  22«),  and  a 
second  invitation  sent  to  remind  just  before  the 
feast  (Est  6M,  Pr  9»,  Mt  22*).  The  guests  on  arrival 
were  sometimes  welcomed  with  a  Kiss  (To  7*,  Lk 
74* ;  see  Goezius,  de  Osculo,  in  Ugolini,  xxx.),  and 
provided  with  water  to  wash  their  hands,  as  they 
put  their  hands  in  the  common  dish  (Mk  7*;  see 
Odyss.  i.  136).  These  washings  were  made  burden- 
some by  traditional  rituals  (Mk  7*"u).  When  the 
visitors  came  from  a  distance  they  were  supplied 
with  water  to  wash  their  feet.  So  Abraham  did 
for  the  angels  at  their  noontide  feast  (Gn  184),  and 
Lot  for  their  evening  feast  (Gn  19*).  So  the  old 
man  at  Gibeah  did  for  the  Levite  and  his  concu- 
bine (Jg  19").  See  our  Lord's  rebuke  to  Simon 
(Lk  7*1),  His  own  practice  (Jn  134),  and  apostolic 
reference  (1  Ti  610).  The  anointing  of  guests  is 
referred  to  in  Ps  23*.  Am  6*,  Lk  7*.  Jn  12*  (see 
Anointing  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  literature 
quoted  there,  see  Weymar,  de  Unctione  Sacra 
Neb.,  in  Ugolini,  xii. ;  Reinerus  and  Verwey,  dt 
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Uxctionibut,  and  Graberg,  de  vnctione  Christi  in 
Beihania,  in  Ugolini,  xxx.).  The  crowning  of 
guests  with  garlands  is  mentioned  in  Is  281,  Wis 
2s,  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  ix.  1.  See  Plutarch,  Symp. 
ra.  L  3,  and  Martial,  x.  19.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries they  sat  down,  males  and  females 
together  (En  2",  1 S  l4,  Job  l4,  Lk  10«>) ;  and  grace 
was  said  in  Jewish  feasts  (Mt  14u,  Lk  91*,  Jn  6"). 
The  gnests  were  arranged  in  order  of  rank  (Gn 
43",  1  S  9»  20»,  Lk  14*  Mk  12»,  Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
iL  4),  the  highest  occupying  the  'chief  room,' 
the  seat  on  the  protoklisia.  In  Assyr.  feasts  they 
are  represented  as  sitting  (Layard,  Nineveh,u.  411). 
For  Jewish  practice  see  above.  According  to  the 
Tosaphoth  to  Berachoth,  vi.,  each  guest  had  a 
separate  table,  but  Pr  23'  speaks  of  sitting  at  meat 
with  the  host ;  and  David  says  that  he  sat  at  table 
with  Saul  (1  S  20*).  The  food  was  distributed 
either  by  the  cook  or  by  the  head  of  the  house 
(2  S  6",  Gn  43"),  and  the  most  honoured  guest 
received  the  largest  portion  (Gn  43"  ;  see  Herod. 

vi.  57),  or  else  the  tit-bit  (ISO14).  To  guests  who 
could  not  come,  presents  of  food  were  sometimes 
sent  (2  S  11*,  Neh  810,  Est  9"*-»). 

At  a  feast  in  NT  times  the  guests  reclined  on  a 
triclinium,the  couches  being  arranged  on  three  sides 
of  a  square,  the  fourth  side  being  open  for  serving, 
and  strangers  might  stand  around  on  the  outer 
side  (see  Rashi,  ad  Berachoth,  466.  16 ;  Pesachim, 

vii.  13).  A  wine  cup  was  passed  round  con- 
taining wine  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water 
(Shaboath,  viii  1) ;  to  this  there  are  many  meta- 
phorical allusions  in  which  the  cup  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  (Ps  75",  Jer  25" ;  see  Buxtorf , 
Synagog.  Jnd.  xii.  242,  and  Werner,  de  Poculo 
Benediction^).  The  guests  were  entertained  with 
music  (2  S  19»,  Is  5"  Am  e4-*,  Lk  152*;  see 
Maimonides,  de  Jejuniit,  6),  dancing  (Mt  14'),  and 
riddles  (Jg  14").  After  the  feast  the  hands  were 
washed,  as  they  were  soiled  by  eating.  Finn  saw 
a  guest  taking  handfuls  of  buttered  rice  from  the 
dish,  out  of  which  he  squeezed  the  butter  between 
his  fingers  and  licked  it  as  it  flowed  down  (Byewayt, 
171 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes,  L  63).  Grace  was  said  at 
the  close  of  the  meal  (Dt  8",  Ro  14* ;  see  Berachoth, 
vi.  §  8).  Wedding  feasts  were  given  by  the  bride- 
groom ( Jg  14u),  but  the  arrangements  were  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  a  tymposiarch  or  ruler 
of  the  feast,  and  they  sometimes  lasted  seven  days 
(Jn  2>,  To  7*;  see  Selden,  de  Uxor.  Heb.  ii.  11). 
Wedding  garments  given  to  guests  are  mentioned 
inMt22». 

The  giver  of  the  feast  sometimes  marked  dis- 
tinguished guests  by  giving  them  a  sop  of  bread 
held  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  A  if/ia/don  of 
this  kind  dipped  in  the  hardteth  was  given  by  our 
Lord  to  Judas.  Sops  are  used  to  catch  and  convey 

?ieces  of  meat  (Lane,  L  193 ;  Burckhardt,  i.  63).  In 
'roverbs  the  laziness  of  the  sluggard  is  said  to  be 
such  that  he  will  not  even  lift  up  a  sop  (1914  26"). 

For  metaphorical  allusions  to  feasts  see  Is  25' ; 
the  feast  of  angels  at  the  finishing  of  creation  is 
referred  to  in  Job  38'.  For  Jewish  feasts  in 
general  see  Buxtorf,  de  conviviis  vet.  Hebrceorum. 

LfTSUTUM.  —  For  food-studs  ne  Bochart,  Hiemmem, 
Frank  f.  1878 ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Palestine ;  Port,  Flora  of 
Palestine ;  Unman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  1894  ;  Celaius,  Hierobo- 
tanicon.  Aunt.  1748;  Hiller,  Hierophylon, Tubingen,! 728;  Rosen- 
muller.  Botany  of  the  Bible,  Edinburgh,  1840.  For  customs, 
Burckhardt,  Retien  in  Syrim,  PaUistina.  etc.  (ed.  Ocsenius), 
Weimar,  1823,  the  fame  writer's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and 
Wahdbys,  Lond.  1830,  and  his  Travel*  in  Arabia,  I/ond.  1829 ; 
Robinson,  BRP  (3  Tola,  1867) ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book  (3  vols. 
1881-88) ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta  (2  vols.  1888) ;  Finn,  Byevrayt 
in  Palestine.  Talmud  io  quotations  in  the  abore  article  are  from 
Surenhushis  (Amsterdam  edition).        A.  MACALISTER. 

FOOT*— jI.IhOT.  ThewordstrOby 'fool,'  'folly,' 
'foolishness,'  are  the  following:  1.  ?3j,  nj>3j  (opp. 
Baa  in  Dt  32*,  see  Driver,  ad  loc.,  and  on  22s1  32,"-w). 


2.  Vp?,  Spj,  nft>»,  reSta,  730,  Sap,  rnSsp  (the  root 
703  means  possibly  '  to  be  thick,  plump,  sluggish '). 
8.  ?ng,  <Vl»t>  n^jK  (root-conception  possibly  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding).  4.  Sjino,  m^tai,  rn?^n  (from 
a  root  suggesting  the  idea  or  wild  frantic  folly). 
5.  ?sp.  (from  a  root  '  to  be  insipid '),  only  in 
Job  1»  24u,  Jer  23u.  6.  n$>w  (supposed  by  Dillm.  to 
be  connected  with  Eth.  tahala,  '  to  err '),  Job  4". 

All  these  terms  denote  something  distinct  from 
imbecility  on  the  one  hand  and  insanity  on  the 
other  hand.  It  is  in  the  forms  under  4  only  that 
the  notions  of  'folly'  and  'madness'  come  together 
(cf.  Job  12",  Is  44*  with  1  S  21",  Jer  25w).  As  a 
rule,  different  words  (derivatives  from  wp)  are  used 
for  '  madman '  and  '  madness.'  The  OT  idea  of 
'  folly '  can  be  best  understood  from  the  antithesis 
it  forms  to  '  wisdom.'  Wisdom  is  not  a  theoretical 
or  abstractly  scientific  apprehension  of  things,  but 
such  a  practical  immediate  insight  into  their 
reality  and  manner  of  action  as  enables  one  to  use 
them  to  advantage.  Correspondingly,  a  fool  is  not 
one  who  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  logical  thought, 
but  one  who  lacks  the  natural  discernment  and 
tact  required  for  success  in  life.  Both  wisdom  and 
folly  are  teleologies!  conceptions,  and  rest  on  the 
principle  of  adjustment  to  a  higher  law  for  some 
practical  purpose.  This  general  idea  is,  however, 
applied  with  considerable  variety  as  to  particular 
shades  of  meaning. 

(a)  In  the  widest  sense  folly  is  lack  of  common- 
sense  in  ordinary  affairs  (Gn  31a,  1  S  25*  njs^], 
26ai  [Vjcc],  2  S  15*»  [?9P]).  Here  the  element  of  un- 
reasonableness and  inexpediency  is  most  prominent. 

(6)  A  moral  and  religious  element  enters  into  the 
conception  where  it  expresses  flagrantly  sinful 
conduct  such  as  offends  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  law  and  usage.  In  this  sense 
fools  are  great  sinners — impious,  reprobate  people. 
But  the  original  idea  is  retained  in  so  far  as  the 
thought  of  sudden  divine  retribution  lies  in  the 
background,  it  being  considered  the  height  of  folly, 
by  violating  the  elementary  rules  of  religion  and 
morality,  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  untimely  end 
which  frequently  befalls  the  fool  (Jos  7M,  2  S  3** 
(cf.  Driver,  in  loco),  Job  2W  30*  5l»  [all  rfo], 
Ps  107"  l!?1B])-  A  profounder  and  more  spiritual- 
ized turn  is  given  to  this  idea  in  some  of  the  psalms, 
where  it  is  applied  to  sin  as  such  (Ps  38*  69*  [njtn], 
cf.  2  S  24w  [?3?}]).  This  whole  usage,  with  its 
identification  of  what  is  sensible  and  right,  be- 
speaks a  high  development  of  the  popular  moral 
sense  in  Israel. 

(c)  A  special  usage  connected  with  the  foregoing 
characterizes  as  folly  sexual  sins  of  various  kinds 
(Gn  34',  Dt  22M,  Jg  Iff"-  »• 44  20*- w,  Jer  29s").  The 
standing  phrase  is  'folly  in  Israel,'  'which  ought 
not  to  be  done,'  the  implication  being  that  such 
offences  go  against  all  reason  in  undermining  the 
foundations  of  society  as  well  as  destroying  the 
holiness  of  Israel.  ?sj  and  n^aj  are  regularly  used 
in  this  meaning ;  a  synonym  is  n?\  '  lewdness ' ; 
cf.  further  the  sense  of  mSaj  in  Hos  2a,  and  of  the 
verb  in  passages  like  Jer  14*1,  Mic  7*,  Kah  3* ; 
further,  njoj  in  Job  42*. 

(rf)  Inasmuch  as  in  the  Mosaic  law  a  special  norm 
has  been  given  for  the  wise  guidance  of  Israel's 
life,  disregard  of  this  law  is  equivalent  to  foolish- 
ness. Apostate  Israel  is  '  a  foolish  (?3j)  people 
and  unwise '  (Dt  32*);  the  Gentiles,  not  possessed  of 
such  a  revelation,  are  '  a  foolish  nation,'  '  a  no- 
people'  (Dt  32°  ;  cf.  Dt  4*,  Jer  4a  foo]).  The 
heathen  diviners  stand  revealed  as  fools  when  the 
divinely -guided  course  of  history  foretold  to  Israel 
mocks  their  prognostications  (Is  19n-  u  44:a,  Ezk  13*). 
Especially  the  higher  classes  among  Israel  might  be 
expected  to  have  profited  by  this  wisdom  (Jer  54). 

(e)  A  more  specialized  meaning  is  assumed  by  the 
term  '  fool '  in  the  so-called  Hokhma-literature  of 
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the  OT  (J ob,  Proverbs,  Eoclegiastea,  and  some  psalms 
and  prophetic  passages).  Here  also  foolishness  U 
the  opposite  of  wisdom.  Bnt  wisdom  has  developed, 
out  of  the  unreflecting  instinctive  gift  of  seeing 
right  and  doing  right,  into  the  conscious  art  of 
successfully  ordering  the  whole  of  individual  life 
and  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  teleological 
principles  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
especially  as  embodied  in  the  revealed  law.  Hence 
wisdom  and  folly  are  here  introduced  as  personi- 
fications ;  and  the  divine  wisdom,  as  the  arche- 
typal source  of  every  teleological  arrangement, 
is  distinguished  from  human  wisdom.  Wisdom  in 
this  sense  is  'practical  virtuosity  in  the  entire 
domain  of  ethics '  (Riehm) ;  it  is  equivalent  to 
methodically  applied  religion  and  morality,  as 
appears  from  the  frequent  interchange  between  it 
and  the  terms  denoting  piety  and  righteousness. 
Folly,  as  its  contrast,  is  presented  under  two  aspects, 
being  either  confined  to  a  simple  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  wisdom,  or  proceeding  to  open  denial  of  the 
principle  of  divine  government  on  which  these 
rules  are  based.  In  the  former  character  the  fool 
is  elaborately  depicted  in  Proverbs.  While  wisdom 
consists  primarily  in  circumspect  behaviour,  self- 
control,  self-restraint,  and  teachableness,  the  fool 
is  he  who  lets  his  undisciplined  nature  have  free 
play— the  self-reliant,  self-pleased,  arrogant,  indo- 
cile, hasty  with  words,  contentious,  envious,  quick 
to  anger,  intemperate,  credulous,  sluggish,  given 
to  pursuit  of  vain  things,  unable  to  conceal  his 
own  folly  and  shame.  As  easily  seduced,  he  is 
called  ti|  '  simple,'  as  unreceptive  of  instruction 
either  by  counsel  or  experience  S'ps,  as  by  nature 
stupid  -iB3,  as  insensible  to  the  claims  of  God  or 
man  ;  of.  the  definition  of  in  Is  32*  (in  Pr 
occurs  only  177'"  30»,  Vig  19t.,  S»m  49 1.). 

Folly,  in  the  most  advanced  sense  of  a  systema- 
tically conceived  and  applied  theory  of  life  opposed 
to  that  of  wisdom,  is  equivalent  to  practical  atheism. 
The  fool  (Vjj)  is  he  who  has  said  in  his  heart, 
'  There  is  no  God ' ;  by  which,  not  a  theoretical 
denial  of  the  divine  existence,  but  a  practical 
negation  of  God's  moral  government  is  meant 
(Ps  14>  53>  39*,  Is  9").  Synonymous  with  "?w  in 
this  meaning  is     '  mocker.' 

B.  In  NT.  Analogies  for  most  of  the  above 
meanings  may  be  found  in  NT,  usually  with  a  some- 
what larger  admixture  of  the  intellectual  element. 

(a)  Foolishness  appears  as  the  lack  of  common- 
sense  perception  of  the  reality  of  things  natural 
and  spiritual,  or  as  the  imprudent  ordering  of 
one's  life  in  regard  to  salvation  ;  tfpar,  iutp6t, 
i»6irrm  (Mt  7*  23"  W;  Lk  11"  12"  24»  Gal  31- »). 

(6)  The  OT  Sj)  as  a  moral  reprobate  reappears 
in  the  luapt  of  Mt  5s3,  a  term  of  opprobrium  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ethical  import  from  the  Aramaic 
'Pa«t,  occurring  in  the  same  verse  and  expressing 
merely  intellectual  imbecility. 

(e)  Of  the  natural  foolishness  belonging  to  the 
heathen  mind,  the  only  remedy  for  which  lies  in 
the  wisdom  supplied  by  revelation,  we  read  in  Ro 
2*>,  Tit  3*.  The  counterpart  of  the  OT  idea  of 
the  law  as  an  institution  for  the  wise  guidance 
of  Israel  is  furnished  by  St.  Paul,  who  represents 
the  gospel  as  a  teleological  arrangement  in  which 
the  highest  wisdom  is  manifested  and  recognized 
by  the  believer  (Ro  11").  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  Gentile  mind  sustains  a  radically  wrong  re- 
lation to  the  moral  world,  it  fails  to  see  this 
marvellous  adaptation  and  decries  the  gospel  as 
foolishness.  Even  the  converted  Greek  is  under 
temptation  to  justify  its  reasonableness  from  the 
worldly  point  of  view  by  such  a  presentation  as  will 
materially  alter  its  character.  Hence  the  sharp 
antithesis,  1  Co  2"  3™-"  4M,  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  foolishness  to  God,  the  foolishness  of 
Christ  crucified  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 


(<f)  In  Ro  18",  Eph  6"- 17  we  are  reminded  tA 
the  Hokhma  usage.  The  fool  under  whose  mask 
St.  Paul  speaks  2  Co  ll1*"-  corresponds  in  a  formal 
sense  to  the  boasting  fool  of  Proverbs. 

Literature,— Bruch,  WtUhtUtUhn  der  HtbrOtr;  Oheyne, 
Job  and  Solomon ;  Oremer,  WdrUrb,  der  NT  dr.,  t.m.  ntit, 
«*<« i  Delitssch,  Proverbt  (Introduction):  Kurper,  Bnevd. 
U.  M-71;  Oehler,  IW.  of  OT.  part  iu. ;  Riihm,  AtttaU 
ThealogU,  860-860 :  Siegfried,  Pkilo  Km  AUxandrim ;  Smend, 
Lehrb.  der  aitUtU  Rtligionoge*chickUlJA&-Vit>. 

Gkkrhabdtjs  Vos. 
FOOLERY. — Sir  22"  'Talk  not  much  with  a 
fool  ._.  .  and  thou  shalt  never  be  denied  with  his 
fooleries '  (o<5  pi)  /toXvrdjjt  tr  t£  (mrayiu?  atnov  BS, 
-V/urn  A ;  RV  '  thou  shalt  not  be  denied  in  his 
onslaught').  The  form  in  A,  trrlray/m,  is  found  in 
Aq.  at  Is  28*  32>,  and  in  Symm.  Theod.  at  Is  28* ; 
neither  form  elsewhere  in  Greek.  The  verb  from 
which  the  subst.  is  derived,  imriaau,  is  used  in 
LXX,  1  Mac  2"  and  2  Mac  ia  of  casting  stones,  and 
in  2  Mae  llu  of  charging  an  enemy.  It  is  probably 
with  the  last  passage  in  mind  that  RV  renders 
'  onslaught. '  Edersheim  (Speaker**  Com.)  prefers 
the  more  etymological  tr*  '  that  which  he  throws 
out,'  but  understands  that  either  talma  is  meant 
literally,  or  that  it  is  used  figuratively  for  foolish 
words ;  Bissell  follows  Fritzsche  and  Bunsen,  and 
renders  slaver,  '  which,  of  course,  is  used  for  low 
and  foolish  words.'  For  the  Eng.  word,  cf.  Shaks. 
Winier't  Tale,  m.  ii.  185— 

'Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies,— 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine, — O,  think,  what  they  hare  done, 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed :  stark  mod  I  for  all 
Thy  bygone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it." 

J.  Hastings. 
FOOT  (?;i,  rofa). — There  are  various  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  foot  due  to  its  position  as  the 
lowest  part  of  the  human  body. 

1.  Subjection,  Jos  10",  28  22"  Is  49",  1  Co  «*• 
The  foot  on  the  neck  is  seen  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  promise  made  to  Joshua  of 
possessing  every  place  that  the  sole  of  hi*  foot 
should  tread  upon,  is  literally  claimed  snd  acted 
upon  by  Islam.  The  Sultan  is  the  Shadow  of  God, 
the  token  of  the  Almighty's  presence  and  power ; 
military  conquest  is  therefore  a  triumph  of  the 
faith  and  an  inalienable  possession.  After  the  war 
with  Greece  in  1897,  this  article  of  belief  created  a 
religious  dilemma  with  regard  to  withdrawing  from 
conquered  Thessaly. 

2.  Humility,  as  in  the  relationship  of  disciple 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  master  (Dt  33*,  Lk  10",  Ac  22»), 
and  generally  of  inferior  to  superior  in  the  act  of 
obeisance  and  worship  (Nu  16*,  Ru  2",  Ezk  11", 
Mt  18",  Rv  5"  etc.).  Such  prostration  forms  part 
of  the  ordinary  Moslem  devotions. 

3.  Defilement,  Ex  3*.  Contact  with  the  common 
earth  was  considered  defiling,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Oriental  rule  about  removing  the  shoe,  and  on 
certain  occasions  washing  the  feet  before  entering 
sacred  places,  such  as  buildings  devoted  to  worship, 
shrines,  and  in  houses  the  carpeted  rooms  where 
prayer  is  offered.  Shaking  the  dust  from  the  feet 
is  an  easy  and  often-repeated  act  on  the  dusty 
roads  of  the  East.  The  shoe  or  slipper  is  not 
usually  removed,  but  the  foot  is  held  out  and 
shaken  with  the  shoe  hanging  down  from  the  toes, 
until  the  dust  falls  out.  It  was  a  symbol  of  scorn- 
ful and  complete  rejection  (Mt  10",  Ao  13").  The 
same  thought  is  now  more  oommonly  expressed  by 
shaking  the  collar  of  the  coat  (cf.  Ac  18*). 

The  feet  were  put  in  stocks  (Job  13"),  fastened 
with  fetters  (Ps  105u;  see  Chain).  They  wen 
also  adorned  with  anklets  (Is  3U). 

When  the  word  of  God  is  called  a  lamp  to  the 
feet  (Ps  119"),  the  reference  is  to  village  or  town 
life,  with  ditches,  refuse,  and  dogs  in  the  pathway. 
A  lantern  was  carried  in  the  hand,  or  by  a  servant 
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front.  Until  recently,  before  the 
streets  "began  to  be  lit  by  lamps  at  distant  intervals, 
any  one  found  walking  at  night  without  a  lantern 
was  liable  to  be  arrested  as  a  thief.  In  the 
journeys  of  the  desert  the  direction  is  by  the  stars; 
or  where  there  is  a  path  the  hone  or  baggage 
animal  is  trusted  to  keep  it. 

Washing  the  feet  was  rendered  neoessary  by  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  road,  and  by  the  open  sandals 
or  loose  shoes  that  were  worn.  As  an  attention 
rendered  to  a  guest,  both  on  aooount  of  the 
humility  of  the  service  and  the  comfort  to  the 
traveller,  it  belonged  to  the  inner  graces  of  hospi- 
tality (Lk  7*  Jn  13»,  1  Ti  6"). 

For  « foot-breadth,'  Dt  2*.  RV  gives  '  for  the  sole 
of  the  f.  to  tread  upon.'  For  '  foot '  of  laver  Ex  38" 
RV  gives  '  base  *  (Ji).  By  the  lex  talionit  (Ex  21M, 
Dt  lSF)  •  foot  for  foot'  was  exacted.  In  Dt  llw  a 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  climate  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation  characteristic  of  Palestine 
and  of  Egypt.  When  Israel  was  in  the  last-named 
country  they  '  sowed  their  seed  and  watered  it  with 
the  foot.'  The  reference  here  appears  to  be  to  the 
use  of  some  machine  by  which  water  was  raised  and 
distributed  for  irrigation  purposes  (see  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptian*,  ed.  1871,  ii.  25  ft),  but  the  precise 
method  is  doubtful  (of.  the  full  and  interesting  note 
in  Driver's  Devi.  p.  129,  and  in  2nd  ed.  p.  xxi).* 

G.  M.  Mackik. 
FOOTMAN.— This  word  is  used  in  two  different 
senses :  i.  A  foot-soldier,  always  in  plu.  'footmen,' 
foot-soldiers,  infantry.  The  Heb.  is  either  <Vf) 
raglt  (always  sing,  except  Jer  12*,  where  the  mean- 
ing is,  however,  not  foot-soldiers  bnt  foot-runners ; 
see  below),  or  more  fully  •Vf)  «ftj  'tsh  raglt  (Jg  20*, 
2  S  1  Ch  184  19").  The  Greek  is  mostly  *t[ol 
(1  Es  8°.  Jth  1*  2»-  >»•  ■  7*  V,  2  Mao  ll4  13*),  but  we 
also  find  irSph  1  Mao  9*,  <jxSMy(  1  Mac  10",  «wd- 
acu  1  Mac  12",  and  «{uoi  (n1  -4)  1  Mao  16*.  Foot- 
men probably  composed  the  whole  of  the  Isr. 
forces  (1  8  4W  IB4)  before  the  time  of  David.  From 
Solomon's  day  onwards  Israel  certainly  possessed 
also  chariots  and  cavalry  (1 K  4*  EV).  See 
Army.  The  Eng.  word  is  used  freely  in  old 
writers  in  this  sense,  as  Malory,  Morte  Darthur, 
L  ix.  '  And  when  he  came  to  the  sea  he  sent  home 
the  footmen  again,  and  took  no  more  with  him 
but  ten  thousand  men  on  horseback ' ;  L  xiv.  *  ever 
in  savins  of  one  of  the  footmen  we  lose  ten  horse- 
men for  him.' 

2.  A  runner  on  foot:  1  8  22"  'And  the  king 
■aid  unto  the  footmen  that  stood  about  him,  Turn, 
and  slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord'  (dtj  raftm : 
AVm  'or  guard,  Heb.  runners';  RV  'guard, 
RVm  'Heb.  runner*').  'Runners'  would  De  the 
literal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  appropriate 
tr*.  The  king  had  a  body  of  runners  about  him, 
not  so  much  to  guard  his  person  as  to  run  his 
errands  and  do  his  bidding.  They  formed  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  royal  state  (1  S  8",  2  8  If?) ;  they 
served  as  executioners  (1  8  22",  2  K  10*) ;  and, 
accompanying  the  king  or  his  general  into  battle, 
they  brought  back  official  tidings  of  its  progress  or 
event  (2  8  18",  and  see  Ahimaaz).  Out  of  this 
running  messenger  the  Persian  kings  developed  a 
regular  postal  system  (Est  3",  and  see  Post). 

Runners  were  at  one  time  in  England  an  essential 
part  of  a  nobleman's  train.  Thus  Prior  (1718), 
Alma,  L  68— 

'  Like  Footman  nmnuy  before  Coaches 
To  taD  the  Inn  what  Lord  approaches.' 

But  the  Bee  (1791)  says  'their  assistance  was 
oftea.  wanted  to  support  the  coach  on  each  side,  to 

*  la  modern  Syria,  where  level  Irrigated  ground  like  that  of 
Egypt  is  planted  with  vegetables  or  mulberry  trees  in  rows, 
the  field  or  patch  is  hud  oat  in  shallow  drills,  and,  as  each  re- 
ceives its  sufficiency  of  water,  a  little  earth  is  taken  from  the 
end  of  the  next  drill  and  patted  by  the  naked  foot  into  a  dam, 
to  that  the  water  may  pass  to  the  drill  next  in  order. 


prevent  it  from  being  overturned.'  The  modern 
footman  has  a  different  function,  but  he  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  '  running  footman,'  as  he 

one  to  be  called,  of  an  earlier  day. 

In  Jer  12*  both  the  Heb.  (ofyi)  and  the  Eng. 
(footmen)  seem  to  be  used  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  racers  on  foot :  *  If  thou  hast  run  with  the 
footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses?'  Cf.  Webster 
(1654),  Appiu*  and  Virg.  L  L— 

'I  have  heard  of  cunning  footmen  that  have  won 
Shoes  mode  of  lead,  some  ten  days  'fore  a  race. 
To  give  them  nimble  and  more  active  feet.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FOOTSTOOL.— Although  this  word  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  Bible,  it  is  remarkable  that  only 
twice  at  most  is  it  used  in  its  literal  sense.  In  OT 
it  appears  in  2  Ch  918  as  tr"  of  «*m  (fr.  s>a$  '  tread 
under  foot'),  the  golden  footstool  of  Solomon's 
throne,  but  here  Klttel  (see  his  note  in  Haunt's 
OT)  would  read  fraj  '  lamb.'  The  one  clear  refer- 
ence to  a  literal  footstool  is  in  Ja  2"  sit  under  my 
footstool '  (irwawUiir  ftov).  Everywhere  else,  both  in 
OT  a  Ch  28',  Is  661,  La  21,  Ps  99*  110"  1327,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  tr"  of  a'^n  ehn,  the  word  tfra  being 
poet  or  late)  and  NT  (Mt6»,  Mk  12*  Lk  20*.  Ac  2s 
7*,  He  1M  10",  all  foror6Jto»  rO»  roidr,  tr4  by  RV 
with  strict  accuracy  'footstool  of  my  [thy,  his] 
feet*  instead  of  AV 'my  [thy,  his]  footstool  '),*  it 
is  used  metaphorically.  Originally  f]  oiq,  spoken  of 
God,  seems  to  have  designated  the  ark,  1  Ch  28', 
but  was  naturally  extended  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  temple,  La  21  (see  notes  of  Thenius  and  Lohr), 
Pa  99*  132»  [cf.  Is  OOP,  Ezk  43'J.  In  Ps  U01  the 
vanquished  foes  of  the  Messiamo  King  are  put  as 
a  footstool  under  His  feet.  In  Is  66'  earth  is  the 
footstool  of  Him  whose  throne  is  heaven. 

J.  A.  Sklbie. 
FOR. — Both  as  prep,  and  as  oonj.  '  for*  has  some 
archaic  or  obscure  usee  that  deserve  attention. 

1.  When  the  meaning  is  on  account  of,  as  Gn  20* 
'  Behold  thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  for  the  woman 
which  thou  hast  taken'  (Sj,  RV  'because  of). 
The  RV  has  changed  'for'  into  '  because  of  in 
Ezk  6U  (Heb.  <>*) ;  Gn  20»,  Est  9*,  Hos  9"  (Heb. 
Ss) ;  Lv  16*  La  4>»  Dn  5U  (Heb  ro) ;  2  8  13»  (Heb. 
nasp)  j ,  2  K  16»  Jer  9»  38»  (Heb.  •«?);  Jer  11" 
(Heb.  Si»):  and  into  'by  reason  of  in  Lv  17^ 
(Heb.  i) ;  Dt  28"  Is  31*.  Ezk  27u,  Hos  8*>,  Zeo  V 
(Heb.  p).  In  NT  ir6,  «V,  htxa,  M  with  dat.  and 
iii  with  acc.  are  all  used  in  this  sense,  and  tr* 
'for.'  When  the  Gr.  is  iui,  with  acc,  RV  changes 
« for'  into  '  because  of '  in  Jn  4»,  Ro  3*  13»,  1  Co  7», 
Col  1*,  He  2*,  Rev  4U ;  and  into  '  by  reason  of  in 
1  Co  7",  2  Co  9",  He  6".  For  this  meaning  cf. 
Chaucer,  Bomaunt,  A  1564— 

'  Abouten  it  is  gras  springing, 
For  moists  so  thikke  ana  we]  lyking. 
That  it  ne  may  in  winter  dye, 
No  more  than  may  the  see  be  dry*.' 

Sometimes  the  meaning  approaches  that  of  against, 
as  2  K  161"  '  the  king's  entry  without,  turned  he 
from  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  king  of 
Assyria'  ('jap,  RV  'because  of );  so  Pa27u  Wye 
'dresse  thou  me  in  thi  path  for  myn  enemyes' ; 
and  Is  32*  Cov.  '  He  anal  be  unto  men,  as  a  defence 
for  the  wynde,  and  as  a  refuge  for  the  tempeste.' 

2.  For  means  instead  of,  or  in  exchange  for,  as 
in  Dn  8"  '  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it 
came  up  four  notable  ones'  (noe,  RV  'instead  of 
it') ;  Is  61T  '  For  your  shame  ye  shall  have  double ; 
and  for  confusion  they  shall  rejoice  in  their 
portion'  (nue);  so  Nu  8*  (noe,  RV  'instead  of); 

*  In  aft  tr*  for  AT  'all  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool* 
SV  gives 'till  I  put  thine  enemies  under  thy  feet"  (!•*  it  IS  vast 
i)t*»M  rm  inmirm  (TR  ssvrAw]  rm  wM,  rm\ 

t  On  the  translation  and  meaning  of  this  important  passage 
see  especially  Kalisch,  <n  Itc 
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Gn  47"  (1,  RV  « in  exchange  for') ;  Pr  21"  ft,  RV 
•in  the  stead  of);  Nn  18°  RV  'in  return 
for ').  Cf .  Philem  "  Wye  '  now  not  as  a  servaunt, 
but  for  a  servaunt  a  most  dere  brother.' 

3.  For  is  occasionally  equivalent  to  as :  Is  43* 
'I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom'  (TJM,  RV  'as  thy 
ransom ') ;  Mt  2V*  '  they  took  him  for  a  prophet* 
(<I>») ;  1  P  2"  '  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of 
maliciousness'  (<!»).  Cf.  Merlin  (E.E.T.S.),  iii.  642, 
•Thei  clayme  Bretaigne  for  thiers,  and  I  clayme 
Rome  for  myne  ' ;  Defoe,  Rob.  Crusoe  (Gold  Treas. 
ed.  p.  522),  'I  was  never  pursued  for  a  Thief 
before.' 

4.  For,  as  a  con}.,  is  used  to  introduce  the  cause 
or  reason.  Sometimes  modern  usage  would  prefer 
'  because '  or '  seeing  that,'  as  in  Wyclif ,  Select  Work*, 
iii.  105,  '  And  for  God  made  alle  thinges  to  help  of 
mankynde,  therfore  we  sholde  axe  thes  thynges  of 
God';  and  p.  110,  'And  ones  they  reprovede 
Crist,  for  his  disciples  wesche  nought  here  hondes 
whanne  they  sholde  eete,  as  here  custome  was ' ; 
and  Tin  dale  a  tr°  of  1  Jn  3U  in  Expositions,  191, 
'  And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  For  his  deeds  were 
evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous'  (in  edd.  of  NT 
1526  and  1534  'because').  So  in  some  places  of 
AV,  as  Jn  \V  'What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth 
many  miracles.'  In  the  foil,  passages  RV  changes 
•  for  r  into  '  because ' :  Nu  21'  27"  32B,  Dt  14',  1 S  9", 
Job  15*  32",  Jer  20"  61",  Ezk  36",  Dn  9",  Mt23", 
Lk  1"  4«  6*  21"  Ac  22",  Eph  5»  Ph  1",  1  P  4", 
1  Jn  3*,  Rev  12" :  to  which  Amer.  RV  adds  Jer 
3°,  1  Jn  3".  Some  of  those  changes,  however,  are 
dne  to  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
especially  Ezk  36".  There  is,  indeed,  no  glaringly 
obsolete  example  of  '  for '  in  this  sense  in  A  V,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  in  Shaks.  Cf .  Tempest,  L  ii 
272— 

4  And,  lor  thou  wart  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands, 
Refusing  her  grand  nests,  she  did  confine  thee. 

Into  a  cloven  pine.' 

5.  The  foil,  phrases  are  archaic  or  obsolete : 

(1)  For  all,  Ps  78*  'For  all  this  they  sinned  still' 
(nih-V?»);  Jn  21"  'for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet 
was  not  the  net  broken'  (rovoirur  oVrwr).  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Knighies  Tale,  1162— 

'Toe  (owe  freten  the  child  right  in  the  cradel ; 
The  cook  y-scalded,  for  al  his  longe  ladeL' 

(2)  For  because,  Gn  22"  'By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing  .  .  .  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee '  (  jb:  •? 

RV  '  because ') ;  Jg  6*«  Alas,  O  Lord  God  1  for 
because  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to 
face '  (p-^sr?,  RV « forasmuch  as ').  So  Knox,  Hist. 
110,  'Let  him  be  judged  of  you  both  foolish,  and 
your  mortall  enemie:  Foolish,  for  because  he 
understood  nothing  of  Gods  approued  wisdome; 
and  enemie  unto  you,  because  he  laboured  to 
separate  you  from  Gods  favour' ;  and  p.  169,  '  One 
of  the  Bishops  sons  thrust  thorow  with  a  Rapier 
one  of  Dnndie,  for  because  hee  was  looking  in  at 
the  Girnel  door' ;  Barlowe,  Dialoge,  76,  '  W.  Why 
do  ye  then  despise  the  vniuersall  churche,  because 
some  of  them  oe  noughte.  N.  Mary  for  because 
the  more  somme  of  the  euyll,  surmountethe  the 
lease  number  of  the  good.  (3)  For  that  = '  be- 
cause,' Ex  167- "  (J), *  '  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on 
the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days  (•?) ;  1  Es  7" 
(Sri),  1  Mac  4»(«of,  RV  'and');  Jn  12",  2Co  l" 
(RV  'that'),  1  Ti  1"  (all  *r<) ;  He  7"  (*l,  RV  'if') 
5»  (tonl),  2  Co  54  (TR  httiMi,  edd.  i<p'  $),  Ro  6"  (*V  oj), 
Ja  4"  'For  that  ye  ought  to  say'  (irrl  toS  Xfytw, 
RVm  'Instead  of  your  saying').  RV  shows  a 
fondness  for  this  phrase,  omitting  it  from  AV  only 
where  marked  above,  and  adding  Jg  5*°*,  Ezk  16* 


23"  (Heb.  ?);  Nu  1211"-,  Neh  2",  Is  19*  (Heb. 
Tfli) ;  Jn  2*  (Sii  ri  with  inf.) ;  2  Th  2"  (in).  Cf 
Shaks.  Mer.  of  Venice,  I.  iii.  43 — 

'  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian, 

But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis.' 

(4)  For  to :  The  infinitive  of  purpose  used  often  to 
be  strengthened  by  for,  an  idiom  that  is  still  in  use 
locally.  Thus  Gn  43*  Tied.  (1530),  'Joseph  made 
hast  (for  his  hert  dyd  melt  upon  his  brother)  and 
Boughte  for  to  wepe '  (changed  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1537  into  'where');  Pr.  Bk.  1549  (Keeling,  p. 
33),  '  To  be  a  light  for  to  lighten  the  Gentiles '  (the 
'for'  is  omitted  in  the  1552  ed.  and  afterwards) ; 
Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  216,  '  As  for  his  good  father, 
he  was  content  to  let  go  the  staff  of  his  age  for  to 
be  a  prop  to  the  Church.'  Although  in  AV  this 
'for'  seems  always  to  express  purpose,  it  was 
formerly  added  to  the  infin.  even  when  no  pur- 
pose was  expressed,  as  Berners,  Froissart,  I.  cxxvL, 
'  The  king  of  England  being  at  Airaines  wist  not 
where  for  to  pass  the  river  of  Somme.'  The  '  for ' 
is  retained  or  omitted  in  AV  at  the  mere  good 

rleasure  of  the  translators.  Moon  (Eccles.  English, 
17)  gives  a  curious  list :  Gn  31"  '  for  to  go,'  Ru  1" 
'to  go';  Is  41*'for  to  come,'  Jer  40*  'to  come'; 
Gn  41w  'for  to  buy,'  42*  'to  buy';  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  fifteen  couples.  The  RV  for  the 
most  part  leaves  these  inconsistencies  alone ;  but 
it  adds  some  of  its  own.  Thus  in  AV  tva  is  tr* 
'for  to'  in  Mk  3",  Jn  lO10  11",  Ac  17"  22»,  Eph  2", 
Rev  9"  12* ;  RV  changes  all  into  'that'  with  subj. 
except  Ac  22s,  which  it  leaves  untouched.  Again, 
in  Mt  11s  RV  retains  'for  to  see,'  but  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Lk  7a,  omits  the '  for,'  though  the 
Greek  is  the  same. 

6.  '  For '  as  the  tr"  of  dirt,  wepl,  or  irrip  (and  it  is 
the  frequent  rendering  of  each  of  these  prepositions) 
assumes  considerable  theological  importance.  Th* 
RV  has  been  particularly  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing in  this  case.  Beyond  that,  the  English  reader 
must  consult  the  exegetical  commentaries,  and 
such  articles  as  Atonement,  Propitiation. 

*J  Hastings* 
FORAY  occurs  once  in  RV  (2  8  3*  '  from  • 
foray,'  AV  '  from  [pursuing]  a  troop ').  The  Heb. 
word  mi,  which  frequently  means  a  marauding 
band  (e.g.  IS  30s-  "• a,  IK  11M),  seems  in  this 
instance  to  bear  the  transferred  but  natural  sense 
of  an  expedition  of  such  a  band. 

FORBEAR,  FORBEARANCE. — In  the  still  com- 
mon meanings  of  abstain  from,  refrain,  or  desist, 
forbear  is  used  in  AV  both  absolutely  and  with  an 
infin.  following.  Thus  absolutely,  1  K  22"  Shall 
I  go  against  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I 
forbear?' ;  Zee  11"  'If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my 
price;  and  if  not,  forbear'  (both  Snn,  the  usual 
word  so  tr");  2  Co  12*  (tptlSo/uu).  Or  with  folL 
infin.,  Pr  24"  '  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that 
are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to 
be  slain'  (tftrns-DK;  RV  'Deliver  them  that  are 
carried  away  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready 
to  be  slain  see  that  thou  hold  back,'  taking  ok  as 
a  particle  expressing  a  wish,  not  as  a  coni.  '  if ' ; 
so  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  most  edd. ;  RVm  '  foi  bear 
thou  not  to  deliver');  Ezk  24"  'Forbear  to  cry' 
(oi  pjkjj,  lit  'sigh,  be  silent';  RV  'Sigh,  but  not 
aloud '  _;  Skinner,  '  Sigh  in  silence ' :  the  Geneva 
Bible  gives '  Cease  from  sighing ' ;  Bishops', '  Mourne 
in  silence';  Douay,  'Sigh  holding  thy  peace'; 
Second,  'Soupire  en  silence';  Siegfried,  'Seufze 
still ') ;  1  Co  9*  '  Have  not  we  power  to  forbear 
working  ? '  ([tou]  /*■))  ipydfrtrecu) ;  Eph  6"  '  forbearing 
threatening'  (iviims  tV  ireiX-^v ;  T.  K.  Abbott, 
'  giving  up  your  threatening,'  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  before  they  were  Christians). 

Forbear  is  used  once  in  AV  (and  retained  in  RV) 
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reflexively,  a  construction  which  is  very  rare: 
2  Ch  36°  '  forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God, 
who  it  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not '  (^Vjij 
D'rf^«5,  Oxf.  Lex. *  leave  off  provoking  God ').  Here 
forbear  means  restrain  thyself,  refrain :  cf.  Ad. 
Est  18u  Cov.,  'he  coude  not  forbeare  him  self  from 
his  pryde.' 

Bnt  the  most  noticeable  use  of  'forbear*  is  as  a 
transitive  verb,  in  the  sense  of  bear  with,  be  patient 
with.  The  examples  are,  Neh  980  *  Yet  many  years 
didst  thou  forbear  them '  (d.t|?v  tiWobi,  lit.  as  AVm, 
'didst  protract  over  them' ;  LXX  etXiewrat  [A  ^X-l 
tw'  a&rofa;  Vulg.  'protraxisti  super  eos');  2  Es  Is 
'How  long  shall  I  forbear  them,  unto  whom  I 
have  done  so  much  good?'  (usquequo  eos sustinebo) ; 
Eph4'=Col 3U  '  forbearing  one  another'  [irexi/moi 
dXXi)Xuv).  So  Tindale's  tr.  of  Rev  2*  'thou  cannest 
not  forbeare  tfcem  which  are  evyll ' ;  T.  Adams, 
II  Peter,  on  l1,  '  Rotten  kernels  under  fair  shells, 
full  of  Herod's  and  Naaman's  exceptives:  in  this 
forbear  us';  Livingstone,  Memorable  Character- 
istics (Wodrow,  Select  Bioa.  i.  324),  'somewhat 
forborn  for  their  non-conformity';  and  Shaks. 
Othello,  L  iL  10— 

'  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.' 

RV  introduces  'forbearing'  in  this  sense  into 
the  text  of  2  Ti  2*  from  AVm,  the  text  of  AV 
being  'patient'  (Gr.  drefbnuroj,  lit.  'patient  of 
wrong,'  from  fut.  of  dWxo/uu  to  bear,  and  xaxdr 
wrong) ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  Forbear- 
ance occurs,  Ro  2*  3"  (d»oxij),  both  of  God's  for- 
bearance with  men ;  and  in  RV,  Ph  4*  '  Let  your 
forbearance  be  known  unto  all  men '  (ro  ixuucis ; 
AV  'moderation,'  RVm  'gentleness':  Vincent, 
'  From  tUit,  reasonable,  hence  not  unduly  rigorous' ; 
Wye  'pacience,'  Tind.  'softenes,'  so  Cov.  Cran.  j 
Gen.  "patient  mind,'  so  Bish.;  Rhem.  'modestie,' 
■iter  Vulg.  modestia,  Luther  'Gelindigkeit,' Weiz- 
tacker  '  Lindigkeit,'  the  French  VSS  'douceur.' 
The  idea,  says  Vincent,  is '  Do  not  make  a  rigorous 
and  obstinate  stand  for  what  is  your  just  due'). 
See  ne* :  irticle.  J.  Hastings. 

FORBEARANCE,  LONG  -  SUFFERING.  —  For- 
bearance is  the  tr.  in  AV  of  NT  of  droxt,  and  long- 
suffering  of  luutpoBvpia.  Their  close  connexion  in 
meaning  is  shown  by  their  combination  in  various 
passages.  Thus  in  Ro  2*  the  wealth  of  God's 
'forbearance  and  long-suffering'  is  mentioned  as 
designed  to  lead  men  to  repentance.  In  Ro  3s6 
the  f.  of  God  is  the  ground,  not  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  but  of  their  pretermission ;  not  of  the 
annulling,  but  of  the  suspension  of  His  punish- 
ment. The  same  combination  is  required  of 
Christians  in  Eph  4* ;  they  are  to  walk  worthy 
of  their  calling,  'with  long-suffering,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love,'  where  the  last  words  in- 
terpret the  first.  In  OT  &»oxfi  seems  to  occur 
only  in  1  Mac  12s  in  the  technical  sense  of '  truce' ; 
the  corresponding  verb  is  used  in  a  wide  range  of 
meanings,  which,  however,  are  easily  connected 
with  each  other.  Mairp&tfvpoi,  again,  in  the  LXX 
is  the  regular  rendering  of  the  Heb.  d;5(j  ttj^.  It 
is  most  frequently  used  of  God,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  such  words  as  l-oXuAeot,  oUrlpiwr,  <Xei}- 
juw.  It  designates  that  attribute  of  God  in 
virtue  of  which  He  bears  long  with  that  which 
provokes  His  anger,  and  does  not  proceed  at  once 
to  execute  judgment  upon  it. 

Where  lutxfoBviiia  is  used  of  men,  the  meaning 
is  sometimes  rather  different.  It  becomes  akin 
to  patience  as  well  as  to  forbearance.  Thus  it 
is  combined  with  bro/iorij  in  Col  1"  and  with 
Kojcvrdena  (-la  WH)  in  Ja  5" ;  of.  also  2  Ti  314.  These 
examples,  as  well  as  those  in  He  6",  Ja  57t,  Sir  2«, 
prove  that  Trench's  distinction  is  hardly  accur- 
ate, viz.  that  luucpoSv/iia  will  be  found  to  express 


patience  in  respect  of  persons,  wro/xon)  patience  in 
respect  of  things.  In  the  passages  just  quoted 
fuucpoSvula  is  shown  in  bravely  enduring  the  pressure 
of  what  seem  adverse  circumstances,  the  trials  of 
the  good  life,  and  is  better  reproduced  by '  patience ' 
or  'endurance'  than  by  'long-suffering.  A  real 
parallel  to  this  use  is  found  in  1  Mao  84,  where  we 
are  told  how  the  Romans  subdued  all  Spain  bv 
their  counsel  and  their  imicpoSvpla ;  where  tho  word 
evidently  means  their  stubborn  persistence,  that 
quality  in  virtue  of  which,  though  sometimes  de- 
feated in  battle,  they  were  always  victorious  in 
war.  But  though  this  sense  of  puuepoev/da  is  repre- 
sented in  NT,  the  prevailing  one  is  that  which  is 
akin,  not  to  endurance  but  to  forbearance;  it  is 
a  slowness,  like  that  of  God,  in  avenging  wrongs, 
a  restraint  of  anger,  a  gentleness  and  meekness 
in  dealing  with  those  who  treat  us  unjustly.  The 
synonymous  word  in  this  direction  is  rather  vpaimn 
than  vroftor/i.  There  is  a  difficult  passage  about 
God's  long-suffering  in  Lk  18'..  If  we  compare 
Sir  32**  i  Kvpiot  ou  pii  fSpaiirQ  o6Si  pA)  iiaicpoSvpijirei 
tr'  atroh,  fat  S>  awrral^rn  dff^dr  irt\ernxbvwv,  it  can 
hardly  seem  doubtful  that  the  evangelist  meant 
by  his  last  words,  'though  he  shows  long  indul- 

fence  to  them,'  i.e.  to  the  enemies  of  the  elect ;  if, 
owever,  (x'  afrott  must  refer  to  the  elect,  then 
there  seems  no  clear  meaning  to  be  got  but  by 
confining  the  force  of  the  <K>  to  the  first  clause, 
and  saying  that  God  surely  does  not  exercise  long- 
suffering  (this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  interroga- 
tive n-fi)  where  the  interests  of  His  elect  are  at 
stake,  but  avenges  them  speedily.  But  whatever 
we  make  of  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  long- 
suffering  and  forbearance  are  characteristically  and 
conspicuously  qualities  both  of  the  divine  and  of 
the  Christian  character.  As  distinguished  from 
each  other,  ivaxfl  suggests  that  it  is  merely  a 
temporary  restraint  that  is  being  practised ;  this 
may  be  the  case  with  iuiKpo6vixla  also,  indeed  it  in 
the  case,  and  hence  such  warnings  as  we  have  in 
Ro  2"-,  but  it  is  not  suggested  by  the  word 
itself.  J.  Denney. 

FORBID. — To  forbid  is  to  order  one  not  to  do  a 
thing,  and  the  proper  construction  is  a  personal 
object  and  an  intra.,  as  1  Th  2"  '  Forbidding  us  to 
speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved.' 
But  custom  allows  the  omission  of  the  person,  as 
Lk  23s '  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation, 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar ' ;  or  of 
the  infin.,  as  Nu  11*  '  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them,' 
Mt  3"  '  But  John  forbad  him.'  But  when  '  forbid ' 
is  found  with  an  impers.  object  and  that  alone,  the 
construction  is  quite  irregular.  There  are  tw* 
instances,  2  P  2**  'a  dumb  ass  speaking  with 
man's  voice  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet' 
(RV  '  stayed  '),*  and  Ac  10"  '  Can  any  man  forbid 
water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized?'  In 
both  cases  the  Greek  verb  (icvX6eu>)  is  that  usually 
translated  '  forbid,'  and  in  Greek  writers  it  has  the 
meanings  of  '  restrain '  (as  2  P  21*)  and  '  refuse '  (as 
Ac  10"),  but  the  Eng.  verb  '  forbid '  has  not  pro- 
perly these  meanings,  and  should  not  have  been 
used.  In  both  places  '  forbid  'is  as  old  as  Wyclif , 
who,  following  tne  Vulg.  prohibere,  used  the  word 
very  freely :  compare  its  use  in  Ac  1 1 17 '  Who  was  Y, 
that  myglite  forbeede  the  Lord,  that  he  gyue  not 
the  Hooii  Goost  to  hem  that  bileueden  in  the  name 
of  Jhesu  Crist?' 

From  Wyclif  also  comes  God  forbid,  the  strong 
and  striking  translation  of  n^Q  h&lUdh  and  of  /x4) 
yivotro. 

IfdlUOh  is  a  subst  formed  from  the  verb  hdlai  to  pollute  01 
(ceremonially)  profane,  the  luffix  being  locative.   It  Is  used 


•Of.  Paraphrase  621"  (17761— 

'  The  contrite  race  he  counts  his  friends. 
Forbids  the  suppliant's  falL' 
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FOECE 


FOREFRONT 


ui  u*  tin  Job  27*. 

The  Vulg. 
etc)  in  til 


only  M  an  exclamation.  Ad  jm/omml  Away  with  It  I  Far 
battt  Twice  It  stands  alone  in  the  sentence,  1 8  U«M*  (.t^q 
moo  BV'Ood  forbid ;  thou  ahalt  not  die").  Bometlmee  a 
pronoun  accompanies  It,  1 8  e»(^  n^^Oi  EV '  Be  it  far  tram 
mi'X  h  Oa  IS***,  1  8  SO*  221*.  But  moat  frequently  it  ii  con- 
nected with  the  tentenoo  by  a  conjunction,  It?  with  Infln. 
On  18»  Jot  HU,  18  II*,  2  8  28",  lOh  11U>,  and 

(attached  to  the  'profane'  thing)  Job  8*1°  Unfrf)  S(<7  njtyj, 
KV  « Fat  be  it  from  Ood  that  he  abould  do  wickedness*);  or 
DK  1  8  14*»  24*,  2  8  20»,  Job  S7».  The  exclamation  tended  to 
assume  the  form  of  an  oath,  and  in  four  places  the  name  of  J" 
Is  added,  1  8  84'  2B»,  28  28",  1  Oh  11».  The  ahorter  form 
nfil)  ia  need  On  18*  M>,  Job  84". 

The  LXX  tranalatee  the  word  variously :  by  it*,  yhm 
On  447- 17,  Joa  22»  24",  1  K  21*  ;  by  imtm^Sk  (with  or  without 
iw,  «■)  On  18*)»o,  1 8  2*0 12**  20*-»  22"  24*  26» ;  by  SuA 
11  Mr]  2  8  20"  «•  2B",1 Oh  II";  by  t»  K4««  18  14«;  and  by 
b27*. 

ia  more  uniform,  rendering  by  Abtit  (hoc)  a  me  (to, 
placet  except  On  18***  ntquaquatn,  44'  where  aWI 
of  Old  Let.  may  hare  dropped  out,  18  14«*  Hoc  ne/cu  aft,  and 
jWpittut  tit  mSM  Domimu  In  1 8  24*  26",  2  8  2317  l  K  21*. 

Wyollf  followed  the  Vulgate,  the  later  version  having  •  Far 
be  it  fro  me,  thee,'  etc.,  whererer  Vulg.  hat  Abtit  (hoc)  a  me,  to, 
etc.,  and  "The  Lord  be  meroiful  to  me  ■  in  1 8  24*  28",  2  S  28". 
1 E  21*:  while  On  «47  it  '  Whi  apeketh  oure  Lord  to,'  and 
1 8 14<> '  This  ia  unleuefuL'  The  earlier  Teraion  it  leaf  uniform, 
thus  Jos  22»' Ood  shilde  fro  ut  thit  hklowtgUt,'  1  Oh  11"  ■  Ood 
aheelde/  1 8  14«  '  that  ia  felony.'  Bo,  whererer  H  yitm 
oocura  in  NT  the  earlier  Wye.  vera,  hat  '  Per  be  It,'  but  the 
later  baa  alwaya  '  Ood  forbade.'  And  thit  phmtt  waa  aooepted 
by  Tindale,  and  after  him  by  nearly  all  the  Versions  both  in  OT 
for  hdiUdh  and  in  NT  lor  u4  yimn. 

AV  and  BV  translate  hittUh  by  'Ood  forbid'  ('The  Lord 
forbid '  1  8  24*  26",  1  K  21*.  and  '  My  Ood  forbid  it  me '  1  Oh  JH») 
everywhere  except  On  18**Mf,  18  2*0  20*  221*,  2  8  20*>»tt28", 
where  the  Wycllnte  phrase  '  Far  be  it  from'  or  •  Be  it  tar 
from'  has  been  retained.  Tola  phraaa  Amer.  EV  prefer* 
throughout  OT. 

Aa  we  hare  seen,  H  yirm  It  only  one  of  the  rsnderinga  of 
kdttldk  In  LXX.  Of  the  othera  >*&m.uA  oocura  twice  in  NT. 
Ao  1014  us  (EV  'Not  so.  Lord-),  and  IWr  rm  onoe.  Hi  16™ 
(EV  '  Be  It  far  from  thee,  Lord  '\  But  i*>i  ynun  ia  found  fifteen 
times,  all  but  Lk  2W*  being  in  8t  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  twelve 
of  St.  Paul's  fourteen  tnatanoea  it  ia  uaed  to  express  the  apostle's 
abhorrence  of  an  Inference  which  he  feara  may  be  falsely  drawn 
from  his  argument.  See  Burton,  NT  Moods  and  Tenia*,  p.  79. 
EV  translates  everywhere  by  '  Ood  forbid,'  a  phrase  which 
ia  undoubtedly  more  forcible  than  the  original,  and  for 
which  Lightfoot  suggesta  'Nay,  verily,'  or  'Away  with  the 
thought. 

'Ood  forbid 'oocura  also  in  Apocr.,  1  Mao  2*1  'Ood  forbid  that 
we  abould  forsake  the  law  and  the  ordinances'  ClAtw 
jamOajeur,  BV  'Heaven  forbid,'  RVm  'Or.  May  he  be  pro- 
pitious. Of.  2  8  28"  Sept.1) ;  010  ■  Then  Judas  said,  Ood  forbid 
that  I  should  do  this  thing'  (Mt  fm  fimn  wiirm,  BV  '  Let  it 
not  be  to  that  I  should  do  this  thing >        J.  HaSTTNOS. 

FORCE. — The  an  bet. '  force '  has  become  restricted 
in  meaning  since  1611.  It  then  signified  a  man's 
personal  might,  as  Jer  23"  'their  course  is  evil, 
and  their  force  is  not  right*  (n-jiaj,  Cheyne  '  their 
might  or  heroism');  even  physical  strength,  as 
Dt  347 '  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated'  (a1?,  only  here,  but  adj.  n"?  is  moist,  fresh, 
of  fruit,  Nu  6*,  or  of  growing  or  freshly-cut  wood, 
Ezk  17*,  Gn  30",  hence  '  neither  had  his  freshness 
fled ' — Driver) ;  Job  40"  *  his  force  is  in  the  navel 
(RV  muscles)  of  his  belly'  (fm,  here  of  behemoth, 
in  18T'M  of  man's  strength);  Am  2"  'the  strong 
shall  not  strengthen  his  force'  (rji).  Cf.  Ps  102** 
(Stemhold  and  Hopkins) — 

'  My  wonted  strength  and  tone  he  hath  abated  la  the  way.' 

Force  as  a  personal  attribute  is  now  restricted  to 
strength  in  action  or  application,  as  it  is  in  Ezk  34* 
*  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them ' 
(fipjo) ;  and  in  the  phrase  '  take  by  force,'  which  in 
Mt  11",  Jn  6U,  Ac  23"  is  the  tr"  of  the  single  verb 
iprifcir,  to  seize. 

The  phrase  '  of  force '  is  now  replaced  by  '  in 
force.'  It  occurs  He  8"  '  a  testament  is  of  force 
after  men  are  dead '  (pipaiot) ;  and  in  a  slightly 
different  sense,  2  Es  7s*  '  the  good  deeds  shall  be 
of  force,  and  wicked  deeds  shall  bear  no  rule' 
{iurtitia  vigUabunt,  RV  'shall  awake'):  cf.  V 
'  the  law  perisheth  not,  but  remaineth  in  his  force ' 
(permanstt  in  suo  honore,  RV  'in  its  honour'). 
The  phrase  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  '  by  com- 


pulsion,' as  we  still  use  *  perforce' j  so  often  is 
Shaks.  aa  I  Henry  IV.  n.  in.  120— 

•W01  this  content  you,  Eatet 
It  must,  of  force ' ; 

Jul.  Cess.  IV.  iiL  203— 

■  Oood  reasons  must,  of  force,  girt  place  to  better' ; 

Milton,  PL  iv.  813— 

'No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  I 
Of  force  to  Its  own  likeness' ; 


and  L  144— 


'  Our  conqueror  (whom  I  DOW 
aighty)'— 


Of  font  believe  almighty)' 

though  Craik  thinks  'of  force*  in  the  last  passage 
may  mean  'in  power.' 

For  Force,  Forces = military  strength,  see  Army. 

J.  Hastings. 

FORD  (iMC,  rrpyo.  In  Jg  12*  •  AV  needlessly 
substitutes  '  passages '  for  '  fords ' ;  in  2  S  IS**  17" 
RV  has  'fords'  (nrny)  where  AV  has  'plains'  (mrtp). 
Bee  Driver's  note,  ad  loc. ). — Fords  were  important 
landmarks  in  early  OT  times,  when  there  were  no 
bridges  across  rivers.  There  seem  to  have  been 
two  principal  fords  across  the  Jordan — (1)  that 
opposite  Jericho  (Jos  2»,  Jg  3",  2  8  19"),  used  to 
this  day  for  crossing  from  Pal.  into  Moab,  except 
in  early  summer  when  the  river  is  in  flood  (Jos  3") ; 
(2)  Bethabara  (the  reading  of  TR  and  AV,  but  WH 
and  RV  have  Bethany)  where  John  baptized  (Jn  1"). 
The  site  has  been  identified  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  described  by  Conder  as  the 

rt  called  'Abdrah,  where  the  Jalud  river,  flowing 
m  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  debouches  into  the 
Jordan  (Tent  Work  in  Pal.  p.  229).  Some  of  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  of  which  about  forty  were  iden- 
tified by  the  Pal.  Survey,  are  impassable  in  spri  tig  or 
early  summer,  as  the  waters,  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  of  the  Lebanon  and  adjoining 
regions,  rise  and  overflow  their  banks,  covering  the 
alluvial  plains  on  either  side.  Such  was  the  case 
when  the  1st.  under  Joshua  crossed  on  dry  ground 
by  command  of  J"  to  besiege  Jericho  (Jos  3U). 
Amongst  the  other  fords  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  those  of  the  Jabbok  (Gn  32s)  and  the  Anion,  a 
river  descending  from  the  tableland  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  at  the  time  of  the  1st. 
invasion  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Moabites  and  the  Amorites  (Nu  21"),  also  referred 
to  in  Is  16*.  The  Romans  were  probably  the  first 
great  bridge-builders  over  the  streams  of  Palestine. 
(See,  further,  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  266,  337  n.j 
Moore,  Judges,  102  f.  214 ;  Driver,  Text  of  Sam. 
245,  257.)  E.  Hull. 

FORECAST. — In  the  phrase  'forecast  devices,' 
Dn  ll*-"  (ntfrp  ae>o,  RV  'devise  devices'),  the 
meaning  is '  contrive  beforehand,'  as  Golding  (1687), 
De  Mornay,  xiii.  203,  '  At  the  first  sight  the  thing 
which  was  forecast  by  good  order,  seemeth  to 
happen  by  adventure.  In  Wis  17u  the  word 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  think  beforehand,'  '  for- 
bode':  'Wickedness  .  .  .  always  forecasteth 
grievous  things'  (K0**  -rpottki^per,  but  B  T/>oatCKn<ptr, 
whence  RVm  '  hath  added '). 

FOREFRONT.— In  earlier  use  the  'forefront 
was  opposed  to  the  '  backf ront, '  as  Evelyn  (1659), 
To  R.  Boyle,  3  Sept.  '  To  the  entry  fore  front  of 
this  a  court,  and  at  the  other  back  front  a  plot 
walled  in  of  a  competent  square,'  and  Leoni  (1726), 
Albertts  Archit.  I.  xxxix.  2,  'From  the  .  .  .  Fore- 
front of  the  Work  I  draw  a  Line  quite  thro'  to 
the  Back-front.'  But  the  'back'  being  no  longer 
called  a  'front,'  ' forefront' is  mostly  replaced  by 
'  front.'  It  is  used  in  AV  as  tr"  or  (1)  o*js  face, 
2  K  16",  Ezk  40"  47l ;  (2)  D'ls  "ao  overagainst  the 
face,  Ex  26»  2817,  Lv  8»,  2  S  11";  (3)  ft  tooth. 
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1 S 14*;  (4)  Ah  head,  2  Ch  20" ;  and  rpiauror  face, 
1  Mao  4".  BY  changes  Lv  8*  *  upon  the  mitre, 
even  upon  his  forefront,'  into  '  upon  the  mitre,  in 
front' ;  and  1  S  14*  '  The  forefront  of  the  one  was 
utu&te  northward '  into  <  The  one  crag  rose  up  on 
the  north.'  RV  also  adds  Joe  22u  'in  the  fore- 
front of  the  land  of  Canaan*  (ta*^>,  AV  'over 
against') ;  and  Ezk 40UM> '  And  from  the  forefront 
of  the  gate  at  the  entrance  onto  the  forefront  of 
the  inner  porch'  (nj?p  <j^l!  |to*'v  TOto  'Jf^St  AV 
•from  the  face  .  .  .  unto  the  face '). 

FOREGO. — Sir  V  'Forego  not  a  wise  and  good 
woman :  for  her  grace  is  above  gold '  {/»■*)  aeroytt 
ywauAt  troMt  ml  dvo^i,  RV  '  Forgo  not  a  wise 
and  good  wife').  The  Gr.  verb  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  in  8*  '  Hiss  not  the  discourse  of  the 
elders'  (RV  'aged').  In  NT  it  is  found  only  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  1  Ti  1*  (EV  'swerve'),  6» 
(EV  'err'),  2Ti  2"  (EV  'err'),  and  at  each 
occurrence  BVm  gives  'miss  the  mark.'  which 
Is  its  lit.  meaning  (d  and  <rroVot,  a  mark).  The 
meaning  here  is  almost  certainly  that  suggested 
by  Wahl  noli  ttparari  ab  uxore  sapiente,  do  not 
separate  yourself  from,  ».«.  do  not  divorce  a  wise 
wife.'  And  that  is  probably  the  meaningof  AV, 
which  seems  to  be  a  new  tr",  the  earlier  versions 
having  uniformly  '  Depart  not  from  a  discreet  and 
good  woman,'*  with  the  addition,  'that  is  fallen 
onto  thee  for  thy  portion  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,' 
after  Vulg.  quam  tortitv*  tt  m  timore  Domini. 
For  in  earlier  Eng.  'forgo'  had  the  meaning  of 
forsake,  as  Curtor  Sfundi  (1340),  13,280,  '  Petur  and 
andrew  .  .  .  with  o  word  haue  thei  ship  forgone ' ; 
and  Shales.  Henry  VIII.  m.  ii.  422— 
'Ota.  O  my  lord, 

Mint  I  thM  leave  yon  t  Must  I  needs  forgo 
So  good,  io  ncble,  and  to  true  a  muter  f  r 

And  this  sense  is  still  in  use  poetically,  as  in  Mrs. 
Browning,  Catarina  to  Camoent,  iv. — 
•  And  it  the;  looked  up  to  yon, 

AH  the  light  which  bat  forgone  thorn 

Would  be  gathered  back  anew.' 

The  n-»»»g  of  modern  edition!  of  AV  la  fortgo,  but  Jbrgo, 
which  ii  toe  spelling  of  loll  ('  forgoe  "X  i»  the  oorrect  form, 
forego  la  a  different  word,  and  means  'to  go  before,'  u 
Fbtherby  (1619),  Athtttm.  tt.  lit  X.  SU,  'The  cause  doth 
atwayee  tda  effeot  tore-goe.'  the  prep.  In  'forgo'  St  for  (On. 
tmX  not  for*,  and  rerereel  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  a*  in 
forbid,  fordo,  forget,  forswear,  forspent,  fortpoke.  In  forbear 
and  forgive  it  add*  font  to  the  simple  rerb. 

J.  HASTINGS, 
FOBEHEJLD  (njc,  /Urvror). — This  word  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Bible,  both  in  a  literal  and  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  It  was  upon  his  forehead 
that  the  high  priest  wore  theplate  of  gold  inscribed 
'  Holy  to  the  Lord'  (Ex  28") :  the  stone  slung  by 
David  entered  the  forehead  of  Goliath  (1  S  17") ; 
leprosy  broke  out  in  the  forehead  of  Uzziah  when 
he  sought  to  bum  incense  (2  Ch  26"*-).  In  Jer  3* 
'  a  harlot's  forehead '  is  the  type  of  shamelessnesa  ; 
in  Ezk  S7-*-*  the  people  in  their  obstinacy  are 
described  as  'of  an  hard  forehead,'  but  the 
prophet's  forehead  is  to  be  made  hard  against 
them,  his  determination  is  to  be  equal  to  their 
own.  In  Ezk  9**  a  mark  is  directed  to  be  put  on 
the  forehead  of  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem.  The 
name  for  this  mark  is  ia  tav,  a  letter  (n)  which  may 
have  been  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  X 
amongst  ourselves  (cf.  Job  31",  where,  however, 
the  sense  appears  to  be  somewhat  different;  see 
Davidson's  and  Dillmann's  notes,  ad  loc.).  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  reference  in  Ezk  is  to 
practices  such  as  that  described  in  Is  44*  '  Another 
shall  mark  on  his  hand,  Unto  the  Lord.'  See 
CTJTTING8  IK  THE  FLESH,  vol.  L  p.  638"  These 
OT  passages  suggested  the  NT  usage  (Bev  7*  9* 
13*  (4»-  •  17'  20*  22«). 

•  Except  WycUf  (1882),  •  Wue  thou  not  goa  awd  fro  a  wel 
Mtndo  womman,  and  a  good.' 
VOL.  II. — 4 


In  Ezk  18",  where  AV  has  *  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy 
forehead,'  RV  gives  more  correctly  '  I  put  a  ring 
upon  thy  nose' (wr^fi  OHJBW). 

For  Lv  IV-  ('  forehead  bald')  see  Baldness. 

J.  A  Selbik. 

FOREIGNER  occurs  four  times  in  AV.  It  is  the 
tr"  in  Ex  12"  of  afm  (BV  more  accurately  'ao- 

1'ourner'),  in  Dt  16*  and  Ob u  of  naj,  and  in 
Eph  2"  of  xdpourot  (BV  'sojourner').  BV  sub- 
stitutes 'foreigner'  for  AV  'stranger'  as  tr»  of 
■ortl  in  Lv  23",  and  of  ns)  in  Dt  171*  23"  29". 
Amer.  BV  makes  the  same  change  in  Bu  2M,  2  8 
16",  where  the  Heb.  word  is  the  same. 

A  cognate  term  is  alien  (s),  which  occurs  in  AV 
of  Ex  18*  as  tr"  of  i*  (BV  correctly  'sojourner'), 
of  191  if  in  Is  61*,  and  of  nu  in  Dt  14"  (RV 
'foreigner'),  Job  19",  Ps  69»,Xa  8*.  BV  adds 
Ex  12*  Ezk  44T- »,  Pr  6",  where  AV  has  '  stranger,' 
and  Ps  U4?-u,  where  AV  has  'strange  children ' 
(Heb.  in  all  these  tjj  'if). 

Strangers  is  the  favourite  rendering  in  AV,  not 
only  of  -w  or  T^ra  and  ij  (see  below),  but  also  of 
ii  and  axnn.  The  latter  circumstance  is  specially 
unfortunate,  because  it  obscures  to  the  Eng.  reader 
the  distinction  between  the  foreigner  and  the  gtr, 
which  in  Heb.  is  marked  clearly  enough,  and  on 
which  not  a  little  depends  for  the  understanding 
of  many  passages.  The  gtr  is  indeed  a  foreigner 
by  birth,  but  he  resides  in  Israel  and  is  protected 
by  the  community ;  whereas  the  foreigner  proper 
(Tjj)  is  not  only  an  alien  by  birth,  but  nas  neither 
home  nor  rights  in  Israel.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  BV  had  uniformly,  instead  of  occasionally, 
substituted  'sojourner'  tor  'stranger'  as  the  tr" 
of  i|,  and  left  * stranger,'  'foreigner,'  'alien'  to 
represent  such  words  as  *t?j  and 

We  shall  now  examine  the  linguistic  usage  of 
the  last  two  Heb.  words  and  their  equivalents  io 
LXX  and  NT. 

(a)  1]  (atr)  in  its  root  meaning  appeeri  soaroely  to  differ  from 
gtr,  although  ultimately  the  two  words  hare  Tory  different 
  •  to  turns  r 


connotations.  The  orlg.  sense  of  both  is  one  into  I 
from  (As  way  (to.  to  lodge  somewhere).  It  it  easy  to  connect 
this  with  the  idea  of  a  ttranger  or  often.  Amongst  other 
applications  1)  is  used  to  designate  one  who  Is  not  of  a  priestly 
family,  Ex  29"  80",  Nu  8M-"  18*  (all  PV  Lv  Mio. ia i» (H),  or 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Ma  1"  18*  (PX  The 
plur.  0"U  It  a  frequent  designation  of  foreign  (generally  hostile) 
peoples  to  contrast  to  Israel,  Hos  7»  87.  Is  1',  Eik  7*1,  Jl  8", 
Ob  »  etc.  The  LXX  equivalents  are  ixxUfm  and  iixnitii, 
the  former  of  which  oocurt  not  Infrequently  in  NT,  the  latter 
only  once  (Lk  171*  of  the  Samaritan  leper). 

(»)  T?J  (nocAW)  or  l3T]f  (bmttlkhdr).  If  the  root  idea  here 
It  sfronpenen,  perhaps  'stranger'  might  with  advantage  be 
reserved  at  the  special  tr»  of  these  two  equivalent  terms,  ij) 
to  I  rtjl  'exile'  in  28  IS"  (of  Ittai  the  Glttite);  tt  it  opposed 
to  a  'brother'  (mfl,  Is.  a  fellow-Israelite,  in  Dt  It*  171* ;  it  is 
rued  of  the  stranger  who  directs  bis  prayer  towards  the  temple 
of  Israel's  God,  1 K  8*1 -S  Oh  6";  of  the  foreign  wives  (rfn^X 
Ear  10* ;  of  foreign  garb  OTJ)  (Ha^Q  perhaps  referring  to  the 
uniform  of  the  foreign  body-guard),  Zeph  1*  (of.  Tjr1'?  'every- 
thing foreign,'  Neh  18").  The  commonest  LXX  equivalent  is 
Autmrw  (of.  Ac  7*,  He  11s-**).  iXXtynii  also  ooours  (e.g. 
On  17».  Ex  12**,  Lv  22»,  Is  do")  and  OxifvX*  (u  2»  61«X 
This  last,  which  is  the  favourite  LXX  to*  of  DT^fl  (Philistines), 
occurs  only  once  In  NT  (Ao  10"  of  Cornelius).  Another 
favourite  LXX  rendering  of  n it  {I'm  («.o.  88  W»  of  Ittai) 
It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  i*n<M«.  The  only  Instanoea  of  Its 
occurrence  in  NT  are  Mt  2t»«-««  177,  Ao  17",  Eoh  run. 
HeU».  8Jn». 

As  in  olden  times  fanlgntr  and  enemy  were  almost  convert- 
ible terms,  we  find  both  *IJ  and  "IM  used  so  as  to  include  the 
Idea  of  hostility  or  barbarism  (cf.  Is  17,  Ps  64»,  Eik  11>,  Hos  7* 
[all  D-ia  Ps  18**-"  IIS}  m  The  tame  meaning  of  hattU*  it 
contained  in  the  Auuvyw  of  He  II",  l  Mao  1"  V,  Sir  45"  etc) 

Presence  and  Position  or  Foreigners  in 

Israel  In  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  the 

relations  of  Israel  to  foreigners  did  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  other  nations.  As  the  law, 
however,  was  gradually  introduced,  the  attitude 
of  Israelites  to  non-Israelites  underwent  a  material 
change,  until  ultimately  the  'nations'  outside 
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Israel  became  the  'heathen,'  while  the  stranger 
domiciled  in  Israel,  the  'gtr,'  became  the  'prose- 
lyte' (Bertholet). 

\a)  The  pre-Deuteronomie  Period. — Our  earliest 
sources  contain  abundant  references  to  foreigners, 
■whether  passing  strangers  or  residents  in  Israel. 
Trade  was  frequently  the  motive  of  their  visits. 
The  two  words  for  '  merchant,'  -yjb  and  ^•j'i,  both 
mean  originally  'traveller' ;  in  Pr  31M  and  Job  41* 
'  Canaamte '  is  synonymous  with  '  trader,'  showing 
that  in  early  times  the  travelling  merchantmen  in 
Palestine  had  been,  not  Israelites,  but  Canaanites. 
The  danger  of  travelling  alone  (Jg  5')  was  avoided 
by  caravans,  some  of  the  most  important  of  whose 
trade-routes  traversed  Palestine  (Gn  37",  1  K  10*, 
Is  8a  [Eng.  9>]  60**',  Ezk  26").  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  from  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
downwards  Israel  was  in  constant  contact  with 
foreigners  in  the  shape  of  the  large  remnants  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Our  different 
sources  offer  different  explanations  of  the  survival 
of  the  Canaanites,  but  they  all  agree  as  to  the  fact 
(Ex  23»,  Dt  7",  Jg  2"  3*).  We  have  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Gibeonites  (Jos  9),  as  well  as 
a  whole  list  of  Can.  towns  enumerated  amongst 
the  various  Isr.  tribes  (Jg  lm) ;  in  V-  it  is  the 
Isr.  that  dwell  among  the  Can.,  while  Issachar 
is  actually  tributary  to  the  latter  (Gn  49ML).  In 
Jg  5"  (cf.  12")  we  hear  of  Amalekite  remnants, 
in  Jg  5*  (cf.  Ex  18"«-),  Nu  10*1,  1 S  16*  of  Kenites, 
Midianites,  etc.  The  Jerahmeelites,  the  clans  of 
Caleb,  Othniel,  Kenaz,  etc.  (1  S  30-4-"),  appear  to 
have  been  of  Arabian  or  Edomite  origin.  Even 
at  the  era  of  the  Exodus  the  early  narrative  JE 
speaks  of  a  'mixed  multitude'  which  attached 
itself  to  Israel  (Ex  12*8,  Nu  ll4).  Shechem  was 
still  a  Can.  city  in  the  time  of  Abiraelech  ( Jg  9) ; 
Jerus.  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
down  to  the  time  of  David  (2  S  5*"-),  and  even 
after  its  conquest  by  the  latter  we  find  Araunah 
the  Jebusite  still  in  possession  of  property  there 
(2S  24;  cf.  Jos  15",  Jg  ln);  RahaVs  desceSidantB 
Iwell  in  Israel  'to  this  day*  (Joe  6»,  JE) ;  Gezer 
is  first  taken  from  the  Can.  by  the  Pharaoh  who 
was  Solomon's  father-in-law  (IK  9"). 

The  general  attitude  to  foreigners  was  one  of 
hostility,  where  some  special  agreement  or  safe- 
guard was  not  present.  Driven  out  from  his  old 
settlement,  Cain  protests,  '  Whosoever  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me'  (Gn  4").  The  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  6),  the  story  of  Samuel  and  Agog  (1  S  IS*"-), 
the  cruelties  of  David  to  his  prisoners  (2  S  8*  12"), 
illustrate  the  prevailing  temper  towards  a  foreign 
foe.  Conduct  passes  uncensured  when  non-Israel- 
ites are  concerned,  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered improper  towards  a  fellow-countryman 
(Gn  12  Abraham  and  Pharaoh,  Gn  28  Isaac  and 
Abimelech,  Gn  30"'-  Jacob  and  Laban,  Ex  3M  the 
'spoiling'  of  the  Egyptians). 

The  position  of  the  foreigner  being  so  precarious, 
people  were  slow  to  leave  their  own  country,  esp. 
as  this  implied  also  abandoning  the  service  and 
losing  the  protection  of  their  ancestral  gods  (1  S 
26").  Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  that  led 
to  such  self  -  expatriation  were  famine  (Gn  12" 
Abraham,  261  Isaac,  474  Jacob  and  his  sons,  Ru  1-* 
Elimelech  and  his  family,  2  K  81B-  the  Shunara- 
mite),  blood-feud  (Gn  4M  Cain,  Ex  2U  Moses,  2  S 
13*4  Absalom)  or  political  reasons  (1  S  27s  David, 
1  K  11*  Jeroboam,  11"  Uadad). 

There  were,  however,  three  circumstances  that 
helped  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  —  (1)  The  hospitality  to  strangers, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  ancient 

teoples :  '  the  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street, 
ut  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller'  (Job  31"; 
cf.  Gn  18.  19.  24.  43,  Jg  13.  19,  2  S  124,  IK  17). 
Public  innf  in  the  modern  sense  (the  Eastern  khan 


is  something  quite  different)  were  unknown  and 
unneeded.  In  Lk  10s*  we  first  hear  of  an  inn 
(rarSovetor)  where  the  host  (ravSoxcfo)  takes  pay- 
ment tor  accommodating  travellers.  While  spies 
naturally  received  no  consideration  (Gn  42*,  Jos 
2**-),  the  ■  narratives  of  Gn  19  and  Jg  19  show 
how  scrupulously  the  old  Israelites  guarded  their 
guests.  In  an  age  when  the  altar  was  univer- 
sally an  asylum  (see  Altar,  p.  76b),  the  helpless 
stranger  was  frequently  considered  to  be  under  the 
speoiaJ  protection  of  the  god  of  the  land,  hence 
the  'fear  of  God'  (Gn  20"  42")  was  an  extra  safe- 
guard to  him.  (2)  The  alliances  with  other  nations 
of  which  we  read  must  have  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  Israel's  attitude  towards 
foreigners  (1  K  15-«ff-  Asa  with  Benhadad,  2  K  16* 
Is  71  Pekah  with  Rezin,  2  K  16*  Ahaz  with  Tiglath- 

Sileser,  2  K  17*  Hosea  with  So,  2  K  20uff-  Is  39 
[ezekiah  with  Merodach-baladan,  Ezk  17u  Zede- 
kiah  with  Egypt).  Those  who  had  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  a  common  foe  would  not  be 
strangers  in  each  other's  country.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  results  of  this  intercourse  is  seen 
in  the  syncretism  in  religious  matters,  against 
which  the  prophets  protest  (Is  17",  Ezk  8™-  etc.). 
(3)  Israel's  own  trading  enterprises,  which  carried 
her  citizens  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine  (Ezk 
27u  to  Tyre,  1  K  9"  10"  22**  to  Ophir,  20s*  to 
Damascus),  taught  the  Israelites  to  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  of  a  stranger  who  came  to 
sojourn  in  their  land  (Ex  23*). 

In  Israel,  as  in  most  Oriental  nations,  the  king 
encouraged  the  presence  of  foreigners  at  his  court, 
and  depended  upon  their  fidelity  more  than  upon 
that  of  his  own  subjects  (IS  21'  22*  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  2S  15"  20*  1  K  l**-44  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites,  2  S  15"  Ittai  the  Gittite,  2  K  ll4- "  Car- 
ites).  By  foreign  marriages  the  Isr.  king  also 
sought  to  strengthen  his  position.  Amongst  David's 
wives  were  Abigail  a  Kalibbite,  Maacah  a  Gesliur- 
ite  (1 S  25",  2  S  3'),  while  his  sister  was  married  to 
Ithra  an  Ishmaelite  (1  Ch  2",  not  Israelite  2  S  1724). 
Solomon's  harem  included,  besides  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidon- 
ians,  and  Hittites  (1  K  ll1).  The  wife  of  Ahab 
was  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the 
Zidonians(l  K  16").  Intermarriages  with  the  Can. 
are  forbidden  in  Ex  34lu-  (JE),  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  in  Israel  who  disliked  mixed  mar- 
riages (Gn  29"  24s-*7,  Nu  121,  Jg  14») ;  yet  these 
must  have  been  quite  common.  Unfortunately,  the 
story  of  Dinah  and  Shechem  (Gn  34),  which  is  of 
composite  origin  ( Wellh.  Comp.  47  f . ,  312  f. ;  Kuenen, 
Abhandl.  255 if.;  see  alsoartt.  SHECHEM,  SIMEON), 
has  been  so  often  worked  over  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  inferences  from  it  with  certainty,  but  Jg 
3W-  doubtless  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  condition 
of  things  (cf.  Gn  38*.  Jg  8»,  1  K  714).  It  was  really 
more  through  amalgamation  than  by  war  that  the 
Can.  were  subdued.  The  tribe  of  Judah  con- 
fessedly contained  a  large  admixture  of  Can. 
elements  (see  Caleb),  and  Ed.  Meyer  goes  the 
length  of  maintaining  (ZAW,  1886,  pp.  Iff.)  that 
Joseph  was  originally  a  Can.  tribe.  It  is  this  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation  that  helps  to  account  for 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Israel's  warriors 
between  the  time  of  the  judges  and  the  early  days 
of  the  monarchy  (cf.  Jg  5*  with  2  S  24'). 

Besides  foreign  traders  and  resident  gtrim,  there 
must  always  have  been  in  Israel  a  number  of 
foreign  slaves,  either  taken  captive  in  war,  or 
bought  from  Phcen.  or  other  traders  (Gn  17",  Lv 
25*4S  Nu  31*11-).   See  Slaves. 

(6)  The  Period  of  the  Deuteronomic  Legislation. — 
To  protest  against  religious  syncretism  had  always 
been  a  chief  part  of  the  prophet's  work.  The 
worship  of  the  Tynan  Baal,  and  the  corrupting 
influences  of  foreign  civilization,  were  specially  dis- 
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tasteful  to  Elijah,  whose  feelings  were  shared  by 
Elisha  and  the  usurper  Jehu  (2  K.  9.  10).  It  is 
significant  that  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  is 
associated  with  Jehu  (2  K  10""-),  for  the  whole 
niton  dttre  of  the  Rechabite  movement  lay  in 
opposition  to  Can.  civilization  and  in  attachment 
to  the  primitive  simplicity,  alike  in  religious  and 
secular  matters  (Jer  35,  cf.  W.  R  Smith,  Proph. 
of  Jsr.  84  f.).  The  attitude  of  the  prophets  who 
have  left  us  their  writing*  is  equally  clear  (Am  2U 
8»  5"-»  6»  8«,  Hos  2U  8»  V  10?'  12'»- 14«).  Sped- 
ally  noteworthy  is  Hos  91  'Rejoice  not,  O  Israel, 
like  the  peonies,'  where  already '  peoples'  is  almost 
='  heathen.  The  same  disinclination  to  foreigners 
appears  in  Is  2*  10*  17"  28u  301-»  (protest  against 
foreign  alliances),  Zeph  l*- u,  Jer  2*>i  10"  (although 
this  last  may  be  a  late  interpolation)  351*- 37™\ 
These  feelings  find  expression  in  the  highest  degree 
in  the  Deuteronomio  '  law-book '  of  Josiah's  reign 
(2  K  22).  Israel  is  a  '  holy  people '  (I)t  7*),  and  the 
land  must  not  be  '  defiled '  (21")  or  '  caused  to  sin ' 
(24*).  The  relation  of  Israelites  to  non-Israelites  is 
henceforth  determined  by  law.  The  watchword  is 
tcparation.  The  old  injunction  of  Ex  23" '•  (JE)  is 
repeated  in  much  stronger  terms  in  Dt  71**  20"~u 
(where  the  present  aversion  takes  the  form  of  a 
past  command  to  exterminate  the  Can.),  and 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages with  Can.  (Dt  7*,  Jos  23").  Further,  in 
Dt  15*  and  23",  the  foreigner  (nokhri)  is  expressly 
excluded  from  participation  in  two  of  the  Israelite  s 
privileges — that  of  having  a  creditor's  claims 
waived  every  seventh  year,  and  that  of  borrowing 
without  having  to  pay  interest.  In  Dt  14°  he  is 
allowed  to  use  for  food  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that 
has  died  of  itself,  a  concession  which,  although 
made  in  the  same  passage  to  the  gtr,  is  ultimately 
withdrawn  from  the  latter,  and  pronounced  to  be 
improper  for  any  dweller  in  the  land  of  Israel 
(Lv  17").   See  Gee. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  universalism  as  well 
as  particularism  may  be  traced  in  the  conduct  and 
the  teaching  of  the  early  prophets  (cf.  1  K  W- 
Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  2  K  6  Elisha 
and  Naaman,  Is  25~*=Mic  41*  the  oracle  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house).  This  element  found 
expression,  however,  in  the  direction  of  proselytiz- 
ing the  gtr,  not  in  that  of  cultivating  friendly 
relations  with  foreigners  proper.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  this  subject  see  Ger. 

(e)  The  Exilic  and  Pott-Exilic  Period*.— -If  an 
approximation  of  gtr  to  Israelite  was  fostered  by 
the  Deut.  legislation,  and  grew  as  time  went  on, 
upon  the  other  hand  the  gulf  between  Israelite 
and  foreigner  became  always  wider.  Even  in  the 
'unclean*'  land  of  their  exile  (Ezk  4u,-)>  where 
sacrifice  could  not  be  offered,  Israel  could  cling  to 
her  Sabbaths  and  to  circumcision,  and  probably 
meetings  akin  to  those  of  the  later  synagogue  con- 
tributed to  the  maintaining  of  her  separate  exist- 
ence and  manner  of  life.  The  legislative  pro- 
gramme of  Ezekiel  is  specially  instructive  for  our 
subject.  The  un  circumcised  foreigners  who  kept 
guard  in  the  temple  (2  K  ll4*),  and  probably  per- 
formed other  services  (see  Cherethitks),  are  hence- 
forward to  be  strictly  excluded  (Ezk  44*'1*),  and 
rash  functions  are  to  be  discharged  by  the  Levi  tea 
(cf.  44"  priests  to  marry  only  virgins  of  the  seed 
of  the  house  of  Israel  or  the  widow  of  a  priest). 

The  exiles  who  returned  from  Babylon  had  to 
solve  the  problem  of  their  relations  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Judaea  and  with  their  neighbours. 
A  large  number  of  the  original  inhabitants  had 
never  been  carried  captive  at  all,  Edomites  and 
others  had  taken  possession  of  unoccupied  settle- 
ments, and  the  colonists  planted  by  the  Assyr. 
king  in  Samaria  (2  K  IT*"-)  had  probably  also 
encroached  on  Judaea.    The  majority  of  the  old 


inhabitants,  and  a  section  of  the  returned  exiles, 
were  quite  willing  to  coalesce  with  their  neigh- 
bours (Neh  13",  Mai  2"),  but,  thanks  to  the  fiery 
zeal  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  such  an  incorporating 
union  was  prevented.  The  unsparing  rigour  with 
which  the  two  reformers  carried  out  their  work  is 
matter  of  history.  See  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  It  was 
a  veritable  crisis.  Weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
used  on  both  sides.    It  may  be  that  literature  was 

Er eased  into  the  service.  If  Dt  23'"*  be,  as  Well- 
ausen  and  Cornill  think,  a  later  interpolation,  it 
may  date  from  this  period,  while  the  Book  of  Ruth 
may  have  been  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  party  of 
toleration.  The  triumph  of  the  puritan  party  was 
oompleted  when  the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh  10*>), 
'  that  we  would  not  give  our  daughters  unto  the 
peoples  of  the  land,  nor  take  their  daughters  for 
our  sons,'  and  when  the  Torah  (P)  was  accepted  as 
the  norm  of  Israel's  conduct  (Neh  8).  The  ideal 
of  P,  even  more  than  of  D,  is  a  holy  people  dwell- 
ing in  a  holy  land,  and  serving  God  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  His  law  (Nu  35**,  cf.  Lv  19*n). 
The  narrative  portions  of  P  carefully  omit  or 
modify  what  does  not  tally  with  this  conception 
{e.g.  no  mention  of  Moses'  sojourn  in  Midian,  or 
his  relations  with  the  priest  of  that  people ; 
Balaam,  again,  could  not  De  a  prophet  of  J",  but 
becomes  a  Midianite  counsellor,  by  whose  in- 
strumentality Israel  was  led  into  immorality).  In 
accordance  with  the  above  conceptions,  Ezra  de- 
liberately sought  to  erect  a  hedge,  not  only  around 
the  law,  but  around  Israel,  and  thus  to  prevent  all 
contact,  except  what  was  absolutely  unavoidable, 
with  those  outside  the  pale  of  Judaism.  If  the 
gtr  had  become  the  proselyte  to  be  welcomed,  the 
nokhri  had  become  the  heathen  to  be  shunned. 
For  the  further  development  of  the  subject  see 
Gentiles,  Heathen. 

LmuTURi.— Bertholet'e  monograph,  Die  SttUung  d  It.  u. 
d.  Jud.  zu  d.  Fremden  (to  which  the  above  article  has  special 
obligations);  Driver,  DmL  xxxif.,  98,  289;  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC*  279,  864 ».;  Oheyne,  Jeremiah,  67;  Schurer,  UJP 
II.  i.  51-66;  Benzinger,  Htb.  Arch.  889  (.,  860,  479;  Thayer, 
NT  Lex.,  and  Cremer,  Bib.-ThtoL  Lex. «.  ixxtytt^i.  iu.T^K. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
FOREKNOW,  FOREORDAIN. — Both  these  words 
translate  the  same  Greek  verb  wpoyiv&eictiv,  the 
former  in  Ro  8",  the  latter  in  1  P  1".  '  Fore- 
ordain' does  not  appear  before  1611,  butTindale 
introduced  '  ordain  before '  in  1  P  1M,  which  was  the 
more  surprising  that  in  Ro  8s*  he  translated  both 
verbs  correctly,  o0»  ■wpotyru  koX  rpodpiaer,  'those 
which  he  knewe  before,  he  also  ordeyned  before.' 
Both  verbs  are  rare  in  English,  the  earliest  certain 
example  of  *  foreordain '  found  by  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet. 
being  Norton's  tr°  of  Calvin's  Institutes  (1501), 
iii.  202,  'Some  to  be  foreordeined  to  saluation, 
other  some  to  destruction,'  though  the  ptcp.  is 
found  in  the  Prol.  to  Wydifs  Mark  (1420),  the 
for-ordenede  John.'  RV  tr.  1P1*  correctly  '  was 
foreknown,'  and  retains  '  foreordain '  for  irpooplfcir 
wherever  it  occurs,  Ao  4"  ( A V  '  determine  before '), 
Ro8!1»- » (AV  '  predestinate'),  1  Co  2*  (AV  'ordain'), 
Eph  1*- u  ( AV  f  predestinate '). 

FOREKNOWLEDGE  As  an  attribute  of  God, 

foreknowledge  is  simply  a  special  case  or  aspect  of 
omniscience.  God  knows  all  things,  therefore  not 
only  the  present  and  the  past,  but  the  future  also, 
must  lie  open  to  His  sight.  This  is  implied  in  all 
His  promises,  whether  they  refer  to  the  individual 
only,  as  where  offspring  is  promised  to  Abraham 
(Gn  18"),  or  are  on  a  national  scale,  as  when  the 
glory  of  Abraham's  descendants  is  foretold  (Gn  18la). 
It  is  implied  also  in  the  warnings  which  God  gives, 
or  causes  to  be  given,  as  in  the  story  of  Lot  and 
Sodom  (Gn  19),  or  in  that  of  Moses  before  Pharaoh 
(Ex  8-11).  To  an  earlier  Pharaoh  God  shows  in  n 
dream  'what  he  is  about  to  do'  (Gn  41"),  and 
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similarly,  at  a  later  period,  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
« what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days'  (Dn  2»-  »).  In 
all  each  cases,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that 
they  are  less  examples  of  foreknowledge  than 
declarations  regarding  His  own  future  action  on  the 
part  of  One  who  has  full  power  of  doing  what  He 
wills;  that  they  illustrate  therefore  omnipotence 
rather  than  omniscience.  This  close  association  of 
the  two  attributes  must  always  be  allowed  for  in 
the  usage  of  Scripture.  Where  all  events  are  re- 
ferred to  the  direct  action  of  the  Deity,  it  is  not 
strange  that  He  should  know  and  foretell  what  He 
is  about  to  do.  It  may  be  the  sense  that  thus  to 
foreknow  and  bring  about  events  demonstrates  the 
existence  and  activity  of  the  divine,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  course  of  the  world  was  already  regarded 
as  possessing  a  relative  independence,  which  forms 
the  ground  of  the  appeal  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  as  proving  His  superiority  to  the  idols  of  the 
nations.  Such  an  appeal  occurs  more  than  once  in 
Deutero-Isaiah,e.£.  Is  42*  'Behold,  the  former  things 
are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare ; 
before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  yon  of  them ' ;  4610 
' Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  things  that  are  not  yet  done ;  saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand* ;  of.  also  44*"8 48*- *•*.  Si 
the  NT  Jesus  asserts  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of 
God  of  what  is  yet  hidden  even  from  the  Son  (Mk 
13");  and  St  James  ( Ao  15u),  quoting  the  words  of 
Amos  (9U-  •*),  substitutes  for  '  the  Lord  that  doeth 
this,' '  the  Lord  who  maketh  these  things  known 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. '  All  the  references, 
indeed,  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which  are  so 
frequently  found  in  the  NT,  are  intelligible  only  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  taken  as  evidencing 
the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  application,  not  to  events 
generally,  but  to  salvation,  and  that  both  of  the 
mdividual  and  of  the  community,  that  the  question 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  has  arrested  the 
attention,  engaged  the  thoughts,  and  sometimes 
tried  the  hearts  of  men.  True  piety  refers  all 
things  to  God,  and  rejoices  to  see  in  the  individual 
life  of  faith  and  love  the  manifestation  of  divine 
activity.  It  seems  to  it  that,  were  the  case  other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  assurance  of  salvation,  and 
the  peace  which  is  the  most  priceless  possession  of 
God  s  children  would  be  impossible  to  them.  It  is 
argued  that,  as  God  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
bring  about  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  He 
must  know  beforehand,  not  only  His  purpose  to  do 
so,  but  its  fulfilment.  We  refer  salvation,  along 
with  all  other  events,  to  the  Divine  Will ;  but,  as 
God  is  not  only  Supreme  Will  but  Supreme  In- 
telligence, before,  or  accompanying  the  forthputting 
of  that  will  there  must  be  an  act  of  knowledge. 
Thus  foreknowledge  comes  to  be  associated  with 
Election  and  Predestination  (whioh  see)  as  a 
constitutive  element  in  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
salvation  made  known  in  Christ.  But  in  proportion 
as  this  conclusion  removes  difficulties  on  the  one 
side,  it  raises  them  on  the  other.  While  theoretic- 
ally admitting  the  determinative  influence  of  the 
divine  action  upon  the  course  of  events  in  general, 
we  recognize  that  to  us  they  are  contingent,  and 
we  are  not  perplexed  by  a  difficulty  which  we 
scarcely  feel.  But  with  the  question  of  personal 
salvation  it  is  different.  Foreknowledge  here  im- 
plies a  determinative  action  which  seems  to  leave 
no  room  for  choice,  or  moral  freedom.  Further, 
experience  shows  that  there  are  gradations  in  the 
extent  of  spiritual  privileges  accorded,  and  infinite 
variations  in  the  degree  to  which  men  avail  them- 
selves of  these.  Are  we  then  to  argue  a  limitation 
of  the  divine  power,  or  of  the  divine  will,  to  save  ? 
The  interests  of  piety  and  morality,  the  facts  of 
religion  and  experience,  seem  incompatible  here,  the 
one  demanding  an  absoluteness  of  determination 


which  the  other  cannot  admit.  It  is  the  difficulty 
which  has  divided  schools  of  earnest  'men  and 
powerful  thinkers,  like  the  Angustinian  and  the 
Pelagian,  the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian,  which  in 
various  forms  and  degrees  enters  into  and  moulds 
men's  whole  conception  of  the  religious  life.  Into 
its  later  phases  we  cannot  here  enter ;  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  data  of  the  problem 
as  they  are  presented  in  Scripture. 

In  the  OT  the  question  in  this  special  form  scarcely 
occurs.  The  prophets  regard  Israel  as  having  been 
chosen  from  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  be 
God's  special  heritage  (Dt  1*+,  Neh  V- »,  Is  41*-  • 
441-  •) ;  but  the  thought  of  a  decree  affecting  the 
eternal  destiny  of  individuals  could  not  present 
itself  to  those  who  had  only  a  dim  conception  of  the 
future  life,  and  who  regarded  religious  blessings  as 
coming  to  the  individual  only  through  his  member- 
ship of  the  elect  nation.  In  the  NT  the  difficulty 
is  for  the  most  part  not  acutely  felt,  the  two  sides 
of  the  problem  being  in  turn  referred  to  without 
any  apparent  sense  of  antagonism  or  incompati- 
bility. Thus  Jesus  recognizes  the  Father's  action 
in  revealing  to  babes  what  is  hidden  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  (Mt  11*- **),  declares  that  to  some  it  is 

given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
eaven,  while  from  others  it  is  withheld  (Mt  1311"1*), 
says  that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen  (Mt 
22" ;  cf.  Jn  6*  12").  On  the  other  hand,  He 
preaches  the  gospel  of  repentance  (Mt  4"),  and 
laments  over  Jerusalem  for  neglecting  or  abusing 
her  opportunities  (Mt  23").  Nowhere  is  it  made  an 
excuse  for  the  rejection  of  salvation  that  any  one 
has  not  been  included  in  the  saving  purpose  of 
God. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  oertain  passages  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  that  the  questions  in  regard  to 
foreknowledge  definitely  arise.  These  are  two. 
How  far  does  foreknowledge  imply  predestination, 
decision  of  the  fate  of  an  individual  anterior  to  his 
personal  existence  and  therefore  to  his  own  moral 
choice?  and,  What  is  the  relation  of  foreknowledge 
to  the  ground  of  salvation ;  is  there  anything  fore- 
known which  accounts  for  the  saving  choice  falling 
upon  one  and  passing  by  another  T  In  Bo  8"-  *  we 
read :  '  For  whom  he  foreknew  (o9»  wpotyru),  he  also 
foreordained  ( A V  did  predestinate)  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,  .  .  .  and  whom  he  fore- 
ordained, them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified, 
them  he  also  glorified.'  Here  the  process  of  salva- 
tion is  represented  as  a  chain,  as  a  succession  of 
stages,  of  which  the  origin  was  a  divine  purpose 
based  upon  a  divine  foreknowledge.  The  word 
raoyinluricu  in  its  ordinary  classical  use  means 
simply  '  to  know  previously,'  '  to  have  knowledge 
of  beforehand,'  and  hence,  since  'all  demonstra- 
tion depends  on  previously  existing  knowledge '  (Ac 
rpoywaxTicoiitpwr  waaa  SiSeurKaSla,  Anst.  Eth.  Nie.  vL 
3),  present  knowledge  leads  to  forecasting  the 
future  by  tracing  out  the  probable  course  of  events ; 
cf .  2  P  3"  '  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing  these 
things  beforehand,  beware.'  But,  with  men,  the 
course  of  events  can  at  best  be  foreknown  only  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  it  is  never  more  than 
an  inference  founded  on  experience :  but  God's 
foreknowledge  must,  we  argue,  be  absolute,  and 
involves  the  actual  occurrence  of  that  which  is  the 
object  of  it, — if  it  refers  to  time  wpdyrwrit  seems 
inevitably  to  involve  rpiBeait.  There  is,  however, 
a  certain  vagueness  in  the  way  in  which  vpoi-yvu  is 
used  in  Bo  8M,  which  is  still  more  apparent  in  Bo 
11*  'God  did  not  cast  off  his  people  Which  he  fore- 
knew.' There  is  something  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
conception.  Cremer  (Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.)  therefore 
suggests  taking  these  passages  in  connexion  with 
another  class  of  passages,  where  the  simple  verb  is 
used,  of  which  1  Co  8*  may  be  taken  as  an  example  • 
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•If  any  man  loveth  God,  the  same  is  known  of 
him '  [tyvutmu  for'  atrrov).  The  union  between  God 
and  man  thus  expressed  is  represented  in  wpoiyru 
as  anticipated  and  determined  upon  '  in  the  divine 
counsels  before  their  manifestation  in  history.' 
Another  shade  of  meaning  which  wpoyw&o-Kta  in 
these  texts  appears  to  bear  is  that  in  the  chain  of 
events  leading  to  salvation  it  denotes  the  self- 
determination  of  God  to  that  work.  With  the  rpo- 
opiiw  the  first  active  step  to  its  fulfilment  has  been 
taken,  but  the  foreknowledge  of  God  implies  His  own 
adoption  of  the  plan.  It  thus,  as  Cremer  remarks, 
ideally  precedes  even  the  iic\iyta8<u  of  Eph  l*-"  Even 
as  he  chose  (4£eXl{aro)  us  in  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ...  having  foreordained  (wpooploTit) 
us  unto  adoption  as  sons,  iKk&yteQai  expressing  'a 
determination  directed  to  the  objects  of  the  fellow- 
ship'  into  which  God  has  resolved  to  enter  with  His 
people,  np&yraxru  thus  'denotes  the  foreordained 
fellowship  between  God  and  the  objects  of  His 
saving  counsels,  God's  self-determination  to  enter 
into  such  fellowship  preceding  the  realization 
thereof.'  This  definition  establishes  the  place  of 
foreknowledge  in  the  order  of  the  saving  acts,  but 
does  not  free  it  of  the  difficulty  which  its  connexion 
with  that  order  involves.  In  the  self-determination 
of  God  to  save,  if  this  has  an  individual  application, 
the  whole  problem  is  raised.  It  is  evident  that  the 
apostle,  anxious  to  establish  the  Christian's  faith 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  overlooks  for  the  moment 
the  bearing  of  his  explanation  upon  the  question  of 
moral  choice.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  ignore  the  latter.  His  Epistles  are  full  of 
appeals  which  recognize  the  moral  nature  and 
responsibilities  of  man.  But  the  key  to  his  attitude 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  that  personal  experience 
which  he  describes  in  Gal  lu,  where,  as  Lightfoot 
remarks,  he  heaps  up  words  to  emphasize  the  point 
he  is  maintaining  ('the  sole  agency  of  God  as  dis- 
tinct from  his  own  efforts '),  '  the  good  pleasure  of 
God,  who  separated  me  (set  me  apart,  devoted  me 
to  a  special  purpose),  even  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  me  through  his  grace.  As  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  destined  and  was  being  prepared  for 
his  high  office,  even  when  he  had  been  unconscious 
of  it,  and  had  been  making  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  it  was  with  humanity  m  general ;  man  was  mov- 
ing towards  the  goal  prepared  for  him,  and  God's 
purpose  in  spite  of  human  recalcitrancy  was  being 
realized.  But  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the 
other  did  the  leadings  of  Providence  mean  that  the 
human  will  was  being  set  aside. 

But  now,  turning  to  the  other  question,  has  the 
rpoiyww  of  Ro  8"  11*  any  special  qualitative  import  ? 
God  knows,  foreknows,  His  people — what  consti- 
tutes them  His  people,  is  there  anything  in  them 
or  about  them  which  accounts  for  foreknowledge 
becoming  foreordination,  which  explains  the  ground 
of  election  T  Here  opinions  differ,  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  exegete  will  read  into  the  word  what 
agrees  with  his  general  doctrinal  standpoint  Thus, 
to  take  one  or  two  examples,  Cremer  appears  to 
think  there  is  no  such  import,  the  conception  being 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  word  not  indicating  '  a 
decision  come  to  concerning  any  one ' ;  Grimm  [NT 
Lex.,  Thayer's  ed.)  holds  the  meaning  to  be  that 
'God  foreknew  that  they  would  love  him,  or  (with 
reference  to  what  follows)  he  foreknew  them  to  be 
fit  to  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  his  Son.'  This 
explanation  (that  of  foreseen  love)  is  adopted  also 
by  Weiss  (NT  Theology,  §  88),  while  Godet  (Romans, 
"Rag.  tr.  ii.  109)  takes '  faith '  to  be  the  other  object 
of  foreknowledge,  the  condition  of  salvation  whioh 
God  foreknew  that  His  people  would  fulfil  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whethei  St.  Paul  had  followed 
out  his  thought  on  this  side  into  a  definite  form. 
He  was  concerned  with  the  purpose  of  God,  not 
with  the  ground  of  that  purpose.   Both  in  Gal  lu, 


as  we  have  seen,  in  reference  to  himself,  and  is 
Eph  1** 11  in  reference  to  the  Church,  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  God's  action  is '  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  his  grace' — 'according  to  the  purpose  of  him 
who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
wilL' 

To  these  indications  from  the  Pauline  writings, 
the  occurrences  of  rpoyarcS<rieeir  and  rpiryraxrii  in 
other  parts  of  NT  (Ac  2»  26»,  1  P  l*-»,  2P  8") 
add  nothing  in  regard  to  the  questions  we  have 
been  considering.  St.  Paul  founds  upon  election, 
as  the  method  appointed  by  Providence  for  the 
education  of  humanity,  his  religious  philosophy  of 
history.  Some  are  set  apart  for  special  privilege, 
but  have  also  laid  upon  them  special  duty.  The 
Jews  are  set  aside  until  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ; 
salvation  is  extended  to  the  Gentiles  in  order  that 
the  Jews  might  come  to  share  its  blessings;  but 
'  God  does  not  cast  off  his  people  whioh  he  fore- 
knew ' }  His  purpose  is  not  abandoned,  but  worked 
out  according  to  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
perfect  love.  It  has  been  suggested  (Plumptre, 
Epp.  of  St.  Peter,  in  '  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools ') 
that  in  the  words  *  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father '  (1 P  Is) '  we  find,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  their 
(the  apostles')  acceptance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
divine  government.  The  choice  and  the  knowledge 
were  not  those  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign  wiB, 
capricious  as  are  the  sovereigns  of  earth,  in  its 
favours  and  antipathies,  seeking  only  to  manifest 
its  power,  but  of  a  Father  whose  tender  mercies 
were  over  all  His  works,  and  who  sought  to  mani- 
fest His  love  to  all  His  children.'  '  In  what  way,' 
says  the  same  writer,  'the  thought  of  man's  freedom 
to  will  was  reconcilable  with  that  of  God's  electing 

?urpose,  the  writers  of  NT  did  not  care  to  discuss, 
'hey  felt,  we  may  believe,  instinctively,  half- 
uncousciously,  that  the  problem  was  insoluble,  and 
were  content  to  accept  the  two  beliefs,  which 
cannot  logically  be  reconciled.'  In  this  condition 
of  unsolved  antinomy  the  Bible  leaves  all  such 
doctrines  as  those  of  grace  and  election,  a  heritage 
of  discussion  and  speculation  to  age  after  age  of 
the  Church ;  yet,  however  difficult  to  the  intellect, 
constantly  receiving  its  practical  solution  ana 
reconciliation  in  the  Christian  experience  of  the 
soul,  which  is  at  once  conscious  or  its  own  moral 
responsibility  and  of  its  dependence  upon  God. 

LnTOATDM.— In  addition  to  toe  anthoritlei  cited  abore,  ns 
Sanday-Headlam,  Jtomant,  U.ec.j  the  Bibiical  Theologies  of 
Beyschlag,  Boron,  and  Sohmid  :  Cunningham,  Hitiorvxu  Theo- 
logy, ii.  til  tl. ;  K.  Mailer,  Die  aSttliche  Zuvonrmhung  und 
BrniMung ;  Bruoe,  Providential  Order  of  the  World  (1897), 
Leot.  x. ;  and  the  Literature  at  end  of  artlolei  Suction, 

PSSDBSTIHATIOV.  A.  STEWABT. 

FOREPART.— The  forepart  (always  one  word  in 
1611)  is  either  the  front  portion  of  a  thing  (Heb. 
d«)S  face),  Ex  28"  39"°  (of  the  '  ephod '),  1  K  6*»  (of 
the  'oracle'),  Ezk  42*  (of  the  'chambers'  of 
Ezekiel's  temple,  RV  '  before ') ;  or  specifically 
the  prow  or  bow  of  a  vessel  (rpdoa),  Ao  27",  where 
it  is  opposed  to  the  'hinder  part'  (so  1011)  or 
stern  (rpiim).  RV  gives  '  foreship '  in  the  last 
passage,  so  as  to  correspond  with  v.n  (the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Gr.  word),  where  AV  and 
RV  have  '  foreship.'  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  queries 
if  '  forepart '  is  obsolete  in  this  sense ;  it  has  found 
no  later  instance  than  Dam  pier  (1699),  Voyages,  II. 
L  74,  '  The  head  or  fore-part  is  not  altogether  so 
high  as  the  Stem.'  For  illustration  of  'fore 
part,'  meaning  generally  the  front,  takeT.  Adams, 
//  Peter,  on  1*  '  There  is  a  helmet  for  the  head,  a 
corselet  for  the  breast,  a  shield  for  the  foreparts : 
but  no  guard,  no  regard  for  the  back ' :  and 
Bunyan,  Holy  War  (Clar.  Pr.  ed.  p.  224,  L  85), 
'  Every  door  also  was  filled  with  persons  who  had 
adorned  every  one  their  fore-part  against  their 
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house  with  something  of  variety  and  singular 
excellency,  to  entertain  him  withal  as  he  passed 
in  the  streets,'  where  the  '  fore-part '  is  explained 
by  the  editor  as  '  the  space  lying  between  a  house 
and  the  public  street  or  highway,  the  plot  of 
ground  forming  a  garden  or  fore-conrt.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FORERUNNER  (rptSpono*)  occurs  once  in  A  poor, 
and  once  in  NT.  Wis  12*  '  Thou  sen  test  hornets 
as  forerunners  of  thy  host ' ;  He  6"  '  whither  as  a 
forerunner  Jesus  entered  for  us.'  The  meaning  of 
both  these  passages  is  illustrated  by  the  classical 
usage  of  rpdSpofiot  as  a  military  term  (Herod.  L  60, 
iv.  121, 122  :  Much.  Theb.  80  ;  Thuc  iL  22,  etc.).  It 
was  applied  especially  to  the  light-armed  soldiers 
who  were  sent  in  advance  of  an  army  as  scouts. 
A  special  corps  of  rp6SpopM  was  attached  to  the 
Macedonian  army  (Arrian,  Anab.  L  12;  Diod. 
xvii  17).  When  a  king  was  to  travel,  a  forerunner 
was  sent  to  see  that  the  way  was  in  good  order 
(Is  40s"- ;  cf.  Mai  31).  Both  these  OT  passages  are 
applied  in  NT  to  John  the  Baptist  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Jesus  (Mt  11»,  Mk  1»,  Lk  7*»).  In  Lk  9" 
Jesus  sends  '  messengers  before  his  face  to  make 
ready  for  him.'  Cf.  Jn  14'  *  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.'  The  kings  of  Israel  had  runners 
before  their  chariots  (1  S  8") ;  Doeg  the  Edomite 
was  the  mightiest  of  Saul's  runners  (1  S  21',  reading 
tnrj  for  O'sh) ;  Absalom  and  Adonijah  prepared 
fifty  men  to  run  before  them  (2  S  15>,  IK  1«) ; 
Elijah  ran  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  (1  E  18"). 
See  further  under  GuABD,  RUNNERS. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

F0RESB3P — In  AV.  Ac  27"  only,  '  under  colour 
as  though  they  would  nave  cast  anchors  out  of  the 
loreship '  (1611  '  fore-ship,'  Gr.  rpiipa,  the  bow  of  a 
ship).  RV  adds  v.41.  See  Forepart.  It  was 
Tindale  that  gave  *  forshippe '  as  the  tr°  of  rpiipa 
in  v.M  and  '  foore  parte '  in  v.41.  The  translators 
of  AV  retained  the  variety  according  to  their 
precept,  '  that  nicenesse  in  wordes  was  alwayes 
counted  the  next  step  to  trifling '  (The  Translators 
to  the  Reader).  'Foreehip'  is  still  in  use.  For 
the  anchorage  of  ships  see  Smith,  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  132,  and  art.  Ship. 

FORESKIN. — See  Circumcision. 

FOREST. — There  are  five  Heb.  words  for  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs :— 1.  mc  ya'ar,  Spv/ih. 
This  word,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  is  tr. 
sometimes  forest  (Jer  46",  Mic  3U),  more  frequently 
wood  (Dt  10*  RV  'forest,'  2  K  2s*,  Ps  96*  etc.). 
Its  Arab,  equivalent,  wa'r,  signifies  difficult,  and 
is  used  for  rugged  and  stony  regions,  whether 
wooded  or  not.  The  expression  'thickets  of  the 
forest*  (Is  9U)  refers  to  a  forest  with  tangled 
undergrowth. 

2.  ^jh  horesh  is  used  twice  for  collections  of 
trees :— (a)  Wood  {1 S  23"  etc.),  where  (reading  tnn) 
LXX  has  the  proper  name  Kai«;.  RV  text  has 
wood,  marg.  the  proper  name  IJoresh  (wh.  see, 
and  cf.  Driver,  Text  of  Samuel,  ad  loc.).  Many 
believe  that  the  reference  here  is  to  a  town  and 
not  to  a  forest.  (6)  Forest  (2  Ch  274),  where  it  is 
tr*  in  LXX  by  Spu/iit.  The  same  word  is  used  for 
dense  foliage  (Ezk  31*  '  shadowing  shroud ').  It  is 
also  used  for  a  '  bough '  (RV  '  wood ')  Is  17*.  The 
LXX  here  tr.  'of  the  Amorites  and  the  Hivites,' 
and  this  is  probably  correct.  In  every  instance  of 
the  genuine  occurrence  of  this  word,  the  proper 
meaning  appears  to  be  'wooded  height.' 

8.  W9  sibhak,  thicket  (Is  9"  10",  Jer  4').  This 
word  is  given  as  a  proper  name  in  LXX  (Gn  2213 
2oP4k).  It  is  also  tr51  by  Spvp&s,  Ps  74»  (AV  '  thick 
trees,'  RV  '  a  thicket  of  trees '). 

i.  o<?»  'Abhtm,  S\<n>, '  thickets'  (Jer  4"),  called  so 
on  account  of  the  darkness  of  such  places. 


8.  orjs  pardts,  va.pi.taam.  This  is  a  word  of 
Persian  origin,  found  in  Sanskrit,  paradefai 
Armenian,  pardes ;  Syriac,  pardaysA ;  Arab. 
firdaus.  It  is  used  once  (Neh  2")  of  a  royal  (AV) 
'forest'  or  (RVm)  'park,'  under  the  care  of  an 
officer,  whose  permission  had  to  be  obtained  in 
order  to  fell  wood  within  its  limits.  It  is  twice 
used  for  orchards  (Ca  4U,  Ec  2*  pL  RV  '  parks '). 

Pal.  and  Syria  were  doubtless  much  more  heavily 
wooded  in  ancient  times  than  now.  Numerous 
forests  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  (1)  The  wood 
lands  of  the  Canaanites  and  Rephaim  clothed  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  extended 
apparently  to  Beth-shean  (Jos  171*"1*).  Tabor  is  a 
representative  of  thiawoodof  Ephraim.  For  another 
'  wood  of  Ephraim '  see  (9)  below.  (2)  There  was  a 
forest  near  Bethel,  clothing  the  sides  of  the  ravines 
coming  up  from  the  Jordan  Valley  (2K2a "). 
(3)  The  '  forest  of  Hareth '  was  on  the  W.  slopes 
of  the  Judaean  hills  (1  S  22»).  (4)  A  forest  in  the 
hill-country,  probably  near  Aijalon  (1  S  14**-  **,  cf. 
v.*1),  where  Jonathan  ate  the  honey.  (5)  The 
'  fields  of  the  wood '  (Ps  132s)  refer  to  the  region  of 
Kiriath-jearim,  the  '  village  of  the  woods '  (1  S  7'). 

(6)  The  forests  where  Jotham  '  built  castles  and 
towers '  (2  Ch  274)  were  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 

(7)  If  horesh  (1  S  23"  etc.)  refers  to  a  wood,  then 
there  was  a  forest  at  the  edge  of  the  Judaean 
desert,  near  Ziph.  The  LXX  seems  to  regard  it  as 
a  place,  Kainj.  Conder  located  it  at  Khurbet- 
Khureisa.  Tristram,  however,  thinks  that  a 
forest  was  intended.  (8)  The  latter  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  allusion  (Ezk  20*s-*')  to  the 
'forest  of  the  south  field '  and  '  forest  of  the  south' 
(AV),  and  '  forest  of  the  field  in  the  south '  (Negeb), 
'  forest  of  the  south '  (RV).  These  must  have  been 
forests  of  S.  Judaea,  overlooking  the  Judaean 
wilderness  and  et-Tth.  (9)  There  were  extensive 
forests  in  Bashan  (Is  2U)  and  Gilead  (2  S  18"  '  the 
wood  [RV  'forest']  of  Ephraim').  (10)  Lebanon 
was  noted  for  its  forests  (1  K  7*),  as  also  Carmel 
(2K19*5).  RVtr" ^fcra  in  this  passage  'fruitful  field' 
(sc.  of  Lebanon,  which  seems  demanded  by  the  con- 
text). Forests  are  mentioned  in  Apocr.  (1  Mac  4°). 

Forests  were  an  emblem  of  pride  (Zee  1 V).  They 
were  contrasted  with  cultivated  ground,  as  an 
emblem  of  neglect  (Is  29"). 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  conquerors,  and 
the  improvidence  of  the  people,  there  are  still  con- 
siderable wooded  regions,  even  in  W.Palestine.  The 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  not  a  few  of  the  sides  of  the 
ravines,  are  clothed  with  thickets,  and  in  a  few 
places  there  are  groves  of  trees,  as  on  the  flanks 
of  Carmel  and  Tabor.  Gilead  and  Bashan  have 
quite  extensive  open  woods  of  oak,  terebinth, 
arbutus,  and  pine.  There  are  still  traces  of  the 
old  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon,  and  large  open 
groves  of  pine,  oak,  cypress,  juniper,  ana  spruce. 
There  are  also  many  scrubs  of  dwarf  oaks  and 
carobs.  Willows  ana  poplars  and  plane  trees  are 
abundant  along  the  watercourses,  and  tamarisks 
along  the  seashore  and  in  the  deserts.  Acacias 
are  fairly  numerous  in  the  valleys  around  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  southward  to  Sinai.  Terebinths, 
carobs,  evergreen  oaks,  ash,  hackberry,  and  Pride  of 
India  are  scattered  freely  over  the  whole  country. 
Large  forests  of  full-grown  trees  are  found  in  N. 
Lebanon,  and  in  the  heart  of  Amanus  in  N.  Syria. 
In  the  latter  chain  are  large  districts,  wholly 
occupied  by  forests  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  beech, 
pine,  oak,  hornbeam,  cypress,  spruce,  and  yew. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FORETELL.— Thrice  *  foretell '  occurs  in  AV, 
each  time  for  a  different  Gr.  verb,  and  twice  in 
the  sense  of  'tell  beforehand,'  not  specially  pro- 
phesy or  prognosticate  :  Mk  13ffl  '  Behold,  I  have 
foretold  you  all  things'  (rpotlmta,  RV  'I  have 
told  you  all  things  beforehand  ^) ;  2  Co  13*  'I  told 
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iq  before,  and  foretell  yon,  as  if  I  were  present, 
.he  second  time '  (Tnoeipijmi  ml  rpcMya,  RV  '  I 
have  said  beforehand,  and  I  do  say  beforehand,' 
RVm  'plainly'  for  beforehand).  For  this  mean- 
ing see  Shaks.  Tempest,  IV.  L  149 — 

'  These  our  acton. 
As  I  foretold  700,  were  all  spirit* ' ; 

and  III  Henry  VI.  rv.  viL  12— 

'  For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurk*  within.' 

In  the  third  instance  the  meaning  is  prophesy, 
predict,  Ac  3M  'all  the  prophets  .  .  .  have  like- 
wise foretold  of  these  days  (TR  T/KwranfyyeiXtu', 
bnt  edd.  <con>yyetXo»,  whence  RV  'they  also  told 
of  these  days').  [rpoKararryiWu  is  accepted  by 
edd.  in  Ao  3»  (AV  'God  before  bad  shewed,'  RV 
'God  foreshowed'),  and  7"  (EV  'shewed  be- 
fore ')].  J.  Hastings. 

FOREWABD. — In  1  Mae  9"  It  is  said  of*  the 
army  of  Bacchides,  'they  that  marched  in  the 
foreword  were  all  mighty  men.'  The  Gr.  for  '  they 
that  marched  in  the  foreward '  is  oi  r/xarayunaral, 
whence  comes  our  '  protagonist.'  The  same 
word  occurs  in  2  Mao  15",  where  Judas  is  called 
i  TpvTayururHit  irrip  r<3r  roXiruv,  AV  'the  chief 
defender  of  the  citizens,'  RV  '  the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  his  fellow-citizens.'  It  signified  first  the 
principal  actor  in  a  play,  and  then  the  person 
taking  a  leading  part  in  any  enterprise,  the  one 
who  'plays  first  fiddle,'  in  fact,  as  Liddell  and 
Scott  suggest.  The  Eng.  phrase  'in  the  fore- 
ward'  comes  from  Geneva,  'they  that  foght  in 
the  forewarde  were  all  valiant  men.'  The  fore- 
ward  (=' front-guard')  was  the  foremost  line  of 
an  army,  its  vanguard  ;  thus  Cazton  (1489),  Sonnet 
of  Aymon,  L  41,  '  Fyrste  of  alle  came  the  fore- 
warde wyth  the  Oryflame ' ;  and  Shaks.  Rich.  III. 
V.  iii.  293— 

'  My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  oat  all  In  length. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot' 

RV  translates,  '  the  mighty  men  that  fought  in 
the  front  of  the  battle ' ;  which  is  almost  a  return 
to  Wyclif  (1382),  '  the  first  of  the  bateil  al  the 
mighty.'  J.  Hastings, 

FORFEIT. — From  Old  French  forfait  or  forfel 
after  late  Latin  forisfactum,  a  trespass,  or  one 
(Lat.  foris  without,  and  fours  to  do),  a  *  forfeit ' 
was  originally  an  act  outside  of  righteousness,  and 
'to  forfeit'  was  to  act  unrighteously,  to  sin. 
Thus  Berners,  Froissart,  I.  ccccxxxi.  'Sir,  ye 
know  well  the  Flemings  that  be  yonder  have 
done  us  no  forfeit' ;  ana  Chaucer,  Par  tones  Tale, 
275  (Student's  ed.  p.  68?), '  And  al  this  suffred  Jesu 
Crist,  that  neuere  forfeited.'  From  this  the  mean- 
ing passed  early  into  the  expression  of  a  penalty 
due  for  transgression,  a  fine ;  and  the  verb  came 
to  signify  to  lose,  or  lose  the  right  to,  something, 
a  meaning  in  which  both  subst.  and  vb.  are  still 
used.  But  in  its  only  occurrence  in  AV  the  vb. 
'forfeit'  (the  subst.  is  not  found)  is  used  with 
direct  reference  to  the  authority  or  executive 
power  to  confiscate;  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
marked  by  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  as  obsolete :  Ezr  10> 
'And  that  whosoever  would  not  come  within 
three  days,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  princes 
and  the  elders,  all  nis  substance  should  be  for- 
feited'  (pig;,  AVm  and  RVm  'devoted').  Cf. 
Dn  2*  Wye,  (1382),  'your  housis  shuln  be  maad 
eommoun  orforfetxd.' 

RV  introduces  '  forfeit'  into  Dt  22*  '  Thou  shalt 
not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  two  kinds  of  seed ; 
lest  the  whole  fruit  be  forfeited'  (e^pp,  AV 
•  defiled,'  RVm  '  consecrated  ' ;  Driver,  '  lit. 
become  holy  or  sacred,  i.e.  be  forfeited  to  the 
sanctuary');  Mt  16*,  Mk  8*  'forfeit  his  life' 
itwuu&i  r^r  fvxh'  aCrroO,  AV  '  lose  his  own  soul ') ; 


and  Lk  9*  '  and  lose  or  forfeit  his  own  self '  [lavrir 
It  dsroX&rat  fn/uwoV(t,  AV  '  be  cast  away ').  In 
the  remaining  occurrences  of  po/uovr  (1  Co  3", 
2  Co  7»,  Ph  3s),  RV  renders  '  suffer  loss.* 

J.  Hastings. 
FORGE,  FORGER.— Forge  and  fabricate  come 
both  from  Lat.  fabricare,  the  former  through  the 
Old  French  forgier,  the  latter  directly.  To 
'  forge '  is  therefore  to  make  or  shape,  as  Ex 
4U,  Wye.  (1382),  '  Who  made  the  mouth  of  man. 
or  who  forgide  (1388  'made')  the  dowmbe  ana 
the  deef,  the  seer  and  the  blyndet';  Tindale, 
Works  (ed.  Russell,  1831),  L  93,  'The  power  of 
God  .  .  .  altereth  him,  changeth  him  clean, 
fashioneth  and  forgeth  him  anew.'  It  is  espe- 
cially used  of  shaping  metals  by  tire  and  hammer  j 
and  in  this  sense  RV  uses  the  subst.  forger,  Gn 
4"  '  Tubal-cain,  the  forger  of  every  cutting  in- 
strument of  brass  and  iron'  (tHrrSj  c*eS,  AV  'an 
instructor  [m.  'whetter'l  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron';  so  RVm).  The  passage  is 
difficult,  perhaps  corrupt ;  it  is  fully  discussed 
in  Dillmonn  and  in  Spurrell.  But  in  A V  '  forge ' 
and  'forger'  are  used  only  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  framing  or  inventing  lies  :  Job  13*  '  ye 
are  forgers  of  lies '  (TBtf-^b) ;  Ps  119*  '  The  proud 
have  forged  a  lie  against  me '  (trv1  *n  fyp) ;  and 
Sir  51s  'lips  that  forge  lies '  (l/ryafo/xliw  \fie03ot). 
The  Geneva  tr.  of  Lk  19s  is,  '  If  I  have  taken  from 
any  men  by  forged  cauillation,  I  restore  hym  foure 
folde.'  And  Shaks.  Rich.  II.  rv.  L  40,  gives— 

'  If  thou  deny*st  It  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point 

J.  Hastings. 
F0RGETF0LNE8S. — Forgetful  in  the  sense  of 
heedless,  neglectful,  is  perhaps  still  in  use  collo- 
quially, but  in  literary  English  we  should  not 
now  say  as  AV  after  Tindale  in  He  13*  '  Be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers'  [rijs  0tXo£er(at  pi) 
ertXarO&rtaOe,  RV  'Forget  not  to  show  love  unto 
strangers').  'A  forgetful  hearer'  (Ja  Is")  is  more 
modem,  but  RV  prefers  '  a  hearer  that  f orgetteth ' 
[ixpoariit  AriXipr/ioWJt,  lit.  'a  hearer  of  forgetful- 
ness,' as  in  2*  'judges  of  evil  thoughts '  =  evil- 
thoughted  judges  ). 

In  Sir  28"  the  meaning  is  again,  probably,  httdUn  and  SO 
unmannerly,  '  Remember  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  when 
thou  sittest  among  great  men.  Be  not  forgetful  before  them, 
and  so  thou  by  thy  custom  become  a  foolT  Cius  cm  imAafti). 
But  the  passage  is  obscure.  Wyclif  has  it,  '  Lest  pcrauenture 
God  forgete  thee  in  the  sights  of  hem,'  after  Vufg.  JVs  fort* 
obliviaeaiur  U  Deut  in  conspectu  illorum ;  and  he  (or  the  vulg.) 
is  followed  by  Rogers',  Coverdale's,  the  Bishops',  and  the  Douay 
versions ;  the  Geneva  has '  lost  thou  be  forgotten  in  their  sight' 
RV  slightly  alters  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  so  gsts 
a  new  meaning— 

'  Remember  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
For  thou  sittest  in  the  midst  of  great  men ; 
That  thou  be  not  forgetful  before  them, 
And  beoome  a  fool  by  thy  custom.' 

The  great  men  are  presumably  the  father  and  mother ;  If  so, 
'great  ones'  would  have  been  better;  the  Or.  is  simply  twi 
/Urn  u*yirrir*i.  Ball,  in  QPB,  follows  Fritzsche  and  AV,  and 
explains,  '  Low  language  reflects  upon  one's  upbringing.' 

Forgetfulness  occurs  in  Ps  88"  'Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy  right- 
eousness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness?'  (fro  ryf), 
where '  forgetfulness '  is  not  the  condition  of  losing 
all  recollection,  but  of  being  forgotten,  oblivion, — a 
meaning  which  Bradley  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.)  marks 
as  probably  obsolete.  The  condition  of  losing 
recollection  mi"ht  be  represented  as  a  blessed  one, 
as  in  Shaks.  II  Henry  IV.  III.  i  8— 

'  O  sleep !   O  gentle  sleep  t 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness?' 

But  the  Psalmist's  thought  is  rather  as  in  Norton 
(1561),  Calvin's  Inst.  IV.  xviii.  704,  'This  Masse 
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.  ,  .  shamefully  .  .  .  putteth  his  death  in  forget- 
fnlnesse ' ;  and  Gray,  Elegy,  L  86 — 

'  For  who,  to  dumb  Forge tfulnesi  •  prey, 

Thii  pleasing  anxioua  being  e'er  resigned, 
Lett  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cut  one  longing  ling* ring  look  behind  V 

This  is  the  meaning  also  of  Wis  17*  'they  were 
scattered  under  a  dark  vail  of  forgetfulness' 
(daVyyet  X^Brjt  TapaicaMpfum,  Vulg.  tenebroso  ob- 
limonit  velamenio ') ;  but  in  14*  16u,  Sir  11",  the 
word  is  used  in  its  usual  sense  of  a  tendency  to 
forget.  J.  Hastings. 

FORGIVENESS.— In  OT  three  words  especially 


Mp)  'lift  up'  or  'away, 
three  usually  '  forgive,'  sometimes  '  pardon.'  The 
first  and  second  are  always  used  of  divine  forgive- 
ness—the first,  rarely  (Ps  78",  Jer  18»,  Dt  21«, 
2  Ch  30"),  the  second,  frequently  {e.g.  1  K  8*S 
Lv  4*iL) ;  the  third  is  in  common  use  of  ordinary 
human  forgiveness  as  well  [e.g.  Gn  6017,  Ex  10", 
1 S  16*  26*).  In  nearly  all  instances  the  context 
implies  repentance  for  the  offence,  and  an  inten- 
tion to  avoid  a  repetition  of  it,  as  a  condition 
of  the  forgiveness ;  and  as  a  result  of  it,  that 
the  offender  is  placed  again  in  the  position  which 
he  occupied  before  the  offence,  in  the  old  covenant 
relation  to  God,  or  in  the  same  friendly  relation 
as  before  to  the  person  affected.  Under  the  sacri- 
ficial system  the  repentance  and  the  amends 
are  represented  by  the  sacrifice  which  is  offered 
by  the  offender  through  the  priest  (see  Oehler, 
Theology  of  the  OT,  %  139);  but  in  other  cases 
in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  more  than  acknowledgment  of  sin, 
repentance,  and  that  intention  of  amendment  which 
is  expressed  by  the  phrase  'turning  to  the  Lord.' 
Forgiveness  is  a  free  act  on  the  part  of  God  or  of 
man ;  it  restores  the  offender  to  the  state  in  which 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  communion  with  him  from 
whom  he  has  been  alienated ;  it  gives  peace  of 
mind  (Ps  82),  a  consciousness  of  the  divine  mercy 
(Ps  103) ;  it  removes  the  fear  of  punishment  and 

auickens  love  (28  12»,  Job  33*,  Ps  103*).  Nor  is 
;  only  an  individual  matter;  the  whole  nation 
may  be  alienated  from  God  through  neglect  of  his 
will,  and  may  by  forgiveness  be  restored, — such  is 
the  burden  of  many  a  prophetic  exhortation. 

It  has  been  said  that  '  no  permanent  state  of 
reconciliation'  was  established  under  the  old  cove- 
nant; that  there  was  only  such  forgiveness  for 
the  past  as  might  enable  men  to  begin  again  to 
seek  justification  through  the  works  of  the  law. 
It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  old  covenant 
furnished  only  a  '  passing  over '  of  sin,  a  '  closing 
the  eyes'  to  it  on  the  part  of  God — by  which, 
though  satisfaction  was  not  made,  though  there 
was  no  real  remission  of  sin,  punishment  was 
forgone.  The  consideration  of  these  questions 
involves  the  whole  subject  of  Atonement  (wh. 
see) ;  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  neither  the 
national  and  individual  experiences  recorded  in  the 
OT,  nor  the  words  and  general  language  used, 
seem  to  suggest  any  fundamental  difference  in 
the  idea  of  forgiveness  from  that  which  we  find 
in  the  NT.  When  St.  Paul  in  a  particular  passage 
(Ro  3*)  uses,  with  reference  to  sins  committed  by 
men  living  under  the  old  covenant,  a  word  (ripwu) 
different  from  that  (latartt)  which  is  in  common  use 
in  the  NT  to  express  '  forgiveness,'  he  has  in  mind 
a  different  thought.  He  is  arguing  that  because 
in  former  ages  God  had  not  exacted  from  men  the 
punishment  which  was  due  for  their  sins  (cf.  Ac 

*  On  Una  Important  term  aee  ftr/.  Htb.  Lax.  «.».,  also  Driver, 
LmU.  141,  425 1,  and  art.  Pbopitutioh. 


14",  17*),  his  forbearance  had  been  misunderstood  i 
he  had  'passed  by'  sins  till  the  world  was  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  he  was  a  God  of  righteousness ; 
and  the  time  had  come  for  a  signal  exhibition  oi 
his  hatred  of  sin  in  the  propitiation  made  in  Christ 
Jesus  (see  Ro  3*-  *  RV,  the  sense  of  the  argument 
is  lost  in  AV).  With  men  such  « passing  by Y  might 
involve  forgetting,  it  could  not  be  the  same  as 
'  forgiving ' ;  with  God  it  would  be  neither  (Bee 
Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xxxiii).  No  argument  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  forgiveness  under  the  old 
covenant  can  be  drawn  from  the  passage.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  the  relation  between  the  individual  and 
God  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  forgiveness  granted  by  God  in  the  experience 
of  his  people  before  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  Christ  pro- 
claimed. A  difference  in  the  requirement  of  it 
from  men  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  no 
doubt,  may  readily  be  detected  between  the  teach- 
ing of  the  OT  and  the  NT.  It  is  here  that  the 
real  development  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
NT  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found.  The  duty  of 
forgiving  injuries  and  wrongs  committed  against 
oneself  or  others  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  the  pro- 
minent place  in  the  OT  that  it  has  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  real  distinction  to  be  drawn.  But  true 
as  it  is  that  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  and 
of  the  ideal  of  human  life  and  character,  the  power 
of  the  whole  revelation  made  in  Christ,  has  im- 
measurably facilitated  the  individual's  opportunity 
of  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  divine  forgiveness, 
and  stimulated  his  readiness  to  bestow  forgiveness 
in  his  measure  upon  others ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  same  forgiveness  of  sin  was  offered 
to  previous  generations  of  men — 'they  are  not  to  be 
heard,  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only 
for  transitory  promises.'  The  materials  for  deter- 
mining the  idea  of  forgiveness  are,  however,  so 
much  richer  in  the  NT  than  in  the  OT,  that  we 
turn  to  it  rather  than  to  the  OT  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  idea. 

So  olosely,  indeed,  is  the  principle  associated 
with  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ,  that  for- 
giveness has  been  called  '  Christ's  most  striking 
innovation  in  morality,'  and  the  phrase  a  '  Chris- 
tian' spirit  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  a  disposition  of  readiness  to  forgive  an 
injury.  The  pagan  ideal  of  manly  life  was  to 
succeed  in  doing  as  much  good  to  your  friends  and 
as  much  injury  to  your  enemies  as  possible ;  and  if 
it  be  not  true  that  forgiveness  was  a  virtue  unknown 
in  the  ancient  world,  it  was  at  all  events  not  one 
that  was  demanded  or  proclaimed  as  a  duty  by  any 
ethical  system.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that  without  a 
sense  of  the  need  of  personal  holiness  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  without — in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  phrase— a  conviction  of  sin,  there  could  be 
no  true  repentance,  no  sense  of  the  need  of  forgive- 
ness. And  such  a  conviction  of  sin  neither  Greek 
nor  Roman  religion  produced. 

The  words  which  are  used  in  the  NT  are  the  Gr. 
representatives  of  the  Heb.  words  in  the  OT.  We 
have,  though  rarely,  the  word  (imXtfirra)  meaning 
« cover '  or  « bide '  (Ro  47,  1  P  4»,  Ja  6*,  all  quoted 
from  LXX) ;  and  once,  with  reference  to  former 
times,  the  word  for '  passing  by '  (Ro  3") ;  but  by  far 
the  commonest  word  is  that  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  'sending  away  '  or  'letting  go'  or  ' releasing* 
(d^etrtt),  which  is  rendered  in  this  connexion  either 
'forgive,'  'forgiveness,'  or  'remit,'  'remission.' 
The  noun  occurs  in  this  sense  eleven  times  in  the 
synoptic  Gospels  (not  at  all  in  Jn)  and  Ao  (Mt  26*, 
Mk  I*  3*  Lk  1"  3»  24",  Ao  2*  5s1  10°  13*  26"  j 
eight  times  in  Lk  and  Ac,  a  favourite  word  of 
St.  Luke),  and  four  times  elsewhere  (Eph  1', 
Col  1",  He  9*  10").    In  eleven  of  these  instance! 
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there  is  added  'of  sins,'  in  one  'of  trespasses,'  in 
one  the  same  words  are  in  the  immediate  context, 
and  in  the  two  remaining  instances  the  word  stands 
absolutely.  (AV  renders  nine  times  'remission,' 
six  times  'forgiveness.')  The  verb  with  the  same 
meaning  occurs  about  forty  times  in  the  synoptio 
Gospels,  once  in  Ao  (8a),  three  times  in  Jn  [Gospel 
once  (20"),  1  Ep.  twice  (1*  2U)],  and  twice  elsewhere 
(Ko  4',  Ja  6").  It  is  found  predominantly  with  the 
usual  word  for  'sin'  [a/tam-la)  or  'sins'  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  context,  out  other  words—'  debt,' 
'  trespasses,' '  iniquities ' — are  also  used.  The  verb 
implies  the  complete  removal  of  the  cause  of  offence. 
The  sin  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  out  of  sight.  The 
debt  is  cancelled :  the  debtor  released  from  bis 
obligation  (of.  Mt  18*"").  As  far  as  the  offender 
is  concerned,  the  trespass  is  done  away.  He  no 
longer  has  the  sense  of  sin,  of  guilt  and  liability 
to  punishment ;  he  is  restored  to  the  harmonious 
relations  which  existed  before.  (It  is  noticeable 
that  though  this  is  the  favourite  word  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  it  is  scarcely  found  in  the  NT 
outside  them :  the  idea  of  forgiveness  is  merged  in 
the  wider  ones  of  justification  and  salvation). 
Instead  of  this  worn  St.  Paul  uses  one  (xopifeo-Stu 
ten  times)  which  has  the  special  sense  'confer  a 
favour  on,' '  be  gracious  to  "—of  men  towards  one 
another  and  of  Christ  in  relation  to  them  (2  Co  27- 10 
12»,  Eph  4»  Col  2a  3U).  St.  Luke  has  this  word 
twice  (Lk  7*  *),  each  time  of  a  debt  (AV  '  frankly 
forgave '),  and  twice  he  has  also  a  word  (dxoXtfw, 
V  **•),  meaning  to  '  loose  from,'  '  release,'  '  set  at 
liberty.'  In  the  Apocalypse  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent is  found  probably  m  the  idea  of  the  wood 
'  loosing '  from  sin  and  '  cleansing*  (t.g.  Rev  1*  7" : 
et  Unl*-')- 

The  teaching  of  the  NT  as  to  forgiveness  is 
sufficiently  represented  by  (1)  the  sayings  of  Christ 
which  led  up  to  St.  Peters  question  and  the  answer 
to  it  (Lk  17*-  *,  Mt  181*-1'  and  18a- »),  and  the 
Parables  of  the  Prodigal  and  of  the  great  Debtor 
(Lk  16»-w,  Mt  16**) ;  (2)  the  clause  rn  the  Lord's 
Prajvs*  'vith  the  comment  which  is  added  Mt 
et  Mk  11*-  »);  and  (3)  the  allusion  to 
nhemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  12"  and 
lleU),  and  St.  John's  mention  of  sin  'unto 
ieath'UJne"). 

(1)  The  teaching  is  given  much  more  folly  in  Mt 
than  in  Lk,  but  the  full  essence  of  it  is  in  the  words 
of  Lk, '  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke 
him ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he 
trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and 
seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him.'  It  is  clear  at 
once  that,  if  certain  conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  admits  of  no  limitations  to  the 
law  of  forgiveness.  The  account  in  Mt  more 
vividly  enforces  this  point.  It  represents  Christ 
as  at  first  only  enunciating  the  general  principle. 
St.  Peter  seeks  for  further  guidance,  wishing  to 
reduce  the  principle  to  the  compass  of  a  definite 
rule,  and  asking,  '  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven 
times  T'  and  it  is  in  answer  to  his  question  that 
the  words  are  elicited  which  raise  the  duty  out  of 
the  sphere  of  mere  numerical  calculation — '  I  say 
not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times :  but,  Until  seventy 
times  seven.'  There  is  to  be  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  readiness  of  a  follower  of  Christ  to  forgive. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  some- 
thing is  required  on  the  part  of  the  offender  before* 
he  can  be  the  recipient  of  forgiveness.  'If  thy 
brother  .  .  .  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent ' 
— this  is  the  condition :  there  must  be  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  the  free  avowal  of  error  (cf. 
Lk  15"),  the  recognition  of  wrong-doing  and  the 
turning  away  from  it,  and,  it  seems,  the  willingness 
to  make  amends  (cf.  Lk  19*).   That  there  must  be 


such  repentance  *  (change  of  mind,  acceptance  of  a 
new  ideal  of  life)  is  still  more  plainly  shown  in  the 
account  of  Mt:  the  Christian  is  not  to  remain 
passive  till  the  offender  of  his  own  accord  comes 
to  him  penitent  and  begging  reconciliation — he  is, 
on  the  contrary,  to  adopt  all  rational  means  he  can 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  error  and  evil  of  his 
conduct;  and  should  he  still  remain  inpenitent 
and  obdurate,  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  mm — he 
places  himself  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  life — 
'Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.' 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  shows  the  same 
relation  between  forgiveness  and  repentance.  The 
wish  to  leave  the  father — the  revolt  against  his 
will,  his  plan  of  life— was  the  sin :  the  return  is 
in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  repentance,  even 
though  it  was  prompted  by  the  sense  of  failure 
and  physical  hunger;  the  father  recognizes  it  as 
such,  and  hastens  to  meet  and  welcome  the 
offender,  and  forgives  him  before  he  has  had  time 
to  put  into  words  his  confession  of  sin  ;  the  son  is 
in  that  moment  restored  to  the  position  in  his 
father's  household  which  he  had  forfeited.  (The 
teaching  of  the  apostles  as  described  in  Ac  lays 
similar  emphasis  on  repentance  as  a  first  condition 
of  salvation  [e.g.  Ao  2**],  baptism  being  from  one 
point  of  view  the  outward  mark  of  repentance). 
So,  too,  the  publican  goes  down  to  his  house 
'  justified'  because  penitent  (Lk  18"). 

Similarly,  a  readiness  to  forgive  others  is  laid 
down  as  a  condition  for  a  marrs  own  forgiveness 
(cf.  Mt  6U,  Mk  11»-  *  Mt  G).  The  Parable  of 
the  great  Debtor  shows  that  the  absence  of  a  for- 

S'ving  spirit  in  men  prevents  their  being  themselves 
rgiven. 

(2)  The  instances  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
have  been  cited  might  be  interpreted  as  having 
reference  only  to  relations  between  men,  though 
it  is  scarcely  conoeivable  that  the  parables  are 
not  intended  to  be  significant  of  the  relations  of 
mankind  as  sons  to  God  the  Father,  the  ideal  of 
character.  The  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ( Mt  6U, 
Lk  II4)  makes  it  evident  that  human  forgiveness 
and  divine  forgiveness  are  represented  as  strictly 
analogous.  There  is  indeed  no  indication  of  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  forgiveness 
which  the  Christian  wins  from  God  and  that  which 
he  in  turn  bestows  upon  his  '  brother.'  It  is  the 
same  phrase  which  is  need  throughout — a  phrase 
denoting  actual  'remission'  of  sin;  and  it  is  used 
by  Christ  of  his  own  action,  and  alike  of  God's  and 
of  man's  part  in  the  mysterious  process.  If  it  were 
not  so,  it  would  be  mockery  to  offer  up_  the  petition, 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespass,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us.'  The  comment  on  the  clause, 
which  Mt  appends  to  the  Prayer,  and  the  similar 
saying,  which  Mk  introduces  in  connexion  with  the 
exhortation  to  faith  in  praying,  forbid  any  differ- 
entiation (of.  Col  3").  The  statements  are  quite 
general.  Forgiveness  is  to  be  won  by  repentance 
and  confession,  whatever  the  nature  or  the  offence, 
whoever  the  persons  concerned  may  be.  (In  view 
of  the  indisputably  general  application  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  other 
references  to  forgiveness,  it  seems  impossible 
to  accept  the  interpretation  of  Mt  18"*-"  which 
would  limit  its  teaching  to  relations  between 
Christians). 

(3)  There  are,  however,  two  references  which 
seem  to  set  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  divine 
forgiveness.  One  is  the  case  ot  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other  is  St.  John's 

<  Two  words  are  used  which  Imply  chancre  of  mind  (lnroMng 
regret  for  the  oourae  pursued  ana  change  of  oonduot  for  the 
future)  Mt  4".  Mk  l'«  Lk  15*  and  change  of  will  Mt  21" 
(on  the  question  whether  the  distinction  holds  or  not,  see 
Trench,  Synanunu.  I  lxiz.) ;  and  there  are  also  words  which 
mean '  turning  or  '  conversion/  Lk        Mt  18*. 
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allusion  to  'sin  onto  death.'  The  first  of  these 
references  declares  that  there  is  a  supreme  sin  for 
which  no  man  can  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven — 
'All  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  onto  the  sons 
of  men,  and  their  blasphemies  wherewith  soever 
they  shall  blaspheme'  (Mk  3*);  but  with  these 
sins  and  blasphemies  there  is  pointedly  contrasted 
one — 'Whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin,'  and  it  'shall  not  be  forjjiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come 
(Mt  12**).  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  sin  is  that  the  opposition  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Christ  was  a  sign  and 
indication  of  it,  and  that  the  Pharisaic  charge  that 
it  was  by  the  powers  of  evil  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  his  works  of  healing,  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  denunciation  of  it.  Augustine 
regarded  the  sin  as  deliberate  persistence  in  evil 
(for  other  interpretations  see  Westcott,  note  on 
1  Jn  6").  It  would  appear  from  the  rest  of  Christ's 
teaching  on  forgiveness  that  it  was  in  any  case  of 
such  a  character  as  to  deaden  and  destroy  the 
spiritual  sense  in  him  who  yielded  himself  up  to 
its  influence,  so  that  repentance  would  become 
impossible  to  him.  The  idea  of  unpardonable  sin 
is  farther  suggested  by  St.  John's  exception  of 
'  sin  unto  death '  from  the  subjects  of  intercessory 
prayer  (1  Jn  &").  To  one  who  thus  sins  the  way 
of  forgiveness  is  closed ;  at  least  it  is  not  to  be 
opened  through  the  intercession  of  his  brethren, 
which  in  other  cases  would  avail. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  problem  of 
the  significance  of  Christ's  cry  from  the  Cross, 
'  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do '  (Lk  23").  It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  prayer 
for  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  have  not  repented, 
who  have  not  even  come  to  knowledge  of  their 
guilt.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  limited 
in  its  scope  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  excluding 
any  reference  to  the  share  in  the  final  tragedy 
taken  by  the  party  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
The  soldiers  could  not  be  thought  of  as  in  any  real 
sense  needing  forgiveness  for  carrying  out  their 
orders  in  what  they  could  only  consider  an 
ordinary  execution :  even  Pilate  was  treated  as 
comparatively  guiltless.  The  cry  must  therefore 
be  the  supreme  expression  of  the  human  sympathy 
and  love  of  Christ,  of  the  great  principle  which  he 
had  always  inculcated.  The  sin  embodied  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisaio  party  he  had  condemned 
in  burning  words ;  towards  it  there  could  not  be 
any  change  of  feeling  ;  but  they  might  be  brought 
to  repentance  late  though  it  was,  and  the  words 
which  are  under  consideration  are  a  prayer  for  that 
result,  a  loving  hope  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  It  may  be  a  hope 
against  hope,  but  the  cry  does  not  constitute  an 
exception  to  the  principles  and  conditions  of 
forgiveness  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  other 
parts  of  the  NT.  It  is  a  crowning  example  of 
'forgivingness,'  if  so  be  that  the  divine  mercy 
may  transcend  the  usual  conditions  of  the  bestowal 
of  the  boon.  Such  a  spirit  of  '  f  orgivingness '  may 
be  present  (it  has  been  noticed  that  it  is  required 
in  all  cases  from  the  individual  who  has  been  in- 
jured), whether  'forgiven-ness*  (the  remission  of 
the  offence  as  regards  the  person  who  has  offended) 
ensues  or  not.  The  word  '  forgiveness 1  is  capable 
of  the  active  and  of  the  passive  sense.  In  the 
active  sense  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
Christian  duty ;  in  the  passive  sense,  before  it  can 
be  realized  the  conditions  which  have  been  elicited 
must  be  fulfilled. 

Imumu.- Oehler,  Theoi.  of  OT;  Schmld,  Bib.  TheoL  of 
ST;  Mart«n»en,  Christian  Ethics ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo ;  Doraer, 
Systm  of  Christian  Doctrins.  See  also  Literature  under  arts. 
Amman,  Piopitiatio*.      J.  F.  BethuNK-Bakeb. 


FORM. — Numerous  as  are  the  Heb.  and  Or, 
words  tr4  'form,'  the  meanings  of  the  word  in 
AV  and  RV  may  be  reduced  to  the  following: 

1.  Shape,  as  an  orderly  arrangement  of  parte. 
Gn  1*  'The  earth  was  without  form'  (i.-*,  RV 
'waste';  so  in  Jer  4»);  Wis  11"  'thy  Almighty 
hand,  that  made  the  world  of  matter  without 
form'  (it  Afi6j><pov  ffXijt,  RV  'out  of  formless  matter'). 
Cf .  Shaks.  K.  John,  ra.  L  253— 

*  All  form  to  formless,  order  orderless.' 

2.  Such  orderly  arrangement  as  produces  beauty, 
comeliness.  Is  52"  53*  'he  hath  no  form  nor  come- 
liness' (it*);  Wis  15"  'they  desire  the  form  of  a 
dead  image,  that  hath  no  breath'  (ettot;  Farrar, 
'  he  yearns  for  the  unbreathing  beauty  of  a  dead 
image').  For  this  meaning  see  Shaks.  Mid*. 
Night's  Dream,  I.  ii.  233— 

'  Thing!  hue  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity. 
Love  oan  transpose  to  form  and  dignity.' 

3.  The  special  or  characteristic  shape  of  a  person 
or  thing,  Ezk  8*  'And  he  put  forth  the  form  of 
an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine  head' 
(n-jofl;  so  10s);  Dn  3U  'Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
full  of  fury,  and  the  form  of  his  visage  was 
changed'  (oft);  Mk  16u,  Ph  2«-'  (/»o0i>,  the  char- 
actenstio  form  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  char- 
acteristic form  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  see  Gifford. 
The  Incarnation,^.  22  ff. ;  and  art.  Fashion).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Com.  of  Errors,  n.  ii.  200— 

'  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

No,  I  am  an  ape. 
If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass.' 

Milton,  Comas,  L  70 — 

'Their  human  oountenanoe, 
TV  sinless  resemblanoe  of  the  gods.  Is  ohaagM 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear.' 

And  Par.  Beg.  iv.  690 — 

'  True  Image  of  the  Father,  whether  thron"d 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving,  or  remote  from  Heav*n,  enshrmt 
In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form. 
Wand'ring  the  wilderness.' 

4.  The  representation  or  pattern  of  anything, 
Ezk  8U  'And  behold,  every  form  of  creeping 
things  .  .  .  ponrtrayed  upon  the  wall  round 
about'  (n'jfe);  2  Ch  4*  'he  made  ten  candlestick* 
of  gold  according  to  their  form'  (bscId,  RV  'ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance  concerning  them ') ;  Ezk 
43iif«<ar  (rrjHrt;  Ro  6"  'that  form  of  doctrine 
which  was  delivered  you '  (n/xot,  RVm  '  pattern ') ; 
2  Ti  lu  '  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me'  (farortfawit,  RV  'pattern'). 
So  Wyclifs  tr.  of  1  Th  1'  'so  that  ye  ben  maad 
fourme,  or  ensaumple,  to  alle  men  bileuynge ' ; 
and  Locke,  Human  Underst.  HI.  iiL  230,  'To 
make  abstract  general  Ideas,  and  set  them  up 
in  the  Mind,  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  as 
Patterns,  or  Forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word 
Form  has  a  very  proper  signification ).'  8.  Out- 
ward aspect  (a) ;  often  the  mere  outward  appear- 
ance as  opposed  to  the  inner  reality  (b) :  Thus  (a) 
Job  41*  '  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof  (ntfy>,  RV  'appearance');  IS  28" 
'And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods 
ascending  out  of  the  earth.  And  he  said  unto 
her,  What  form  is  he  oft'  (HJh);  Dn  2»  3*  (n, 
RV  '  aspect ').   So  Shaks.  Coriol.  in.  iiL  109— 

•Art  thou  a  man  f  thy  form  cries  out  thou  art' ; 

and  Henry  V.  m.  vi.  72,  'Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fooL 
a  rogue :  that  now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to 
grace  himself  at  his  return  unto  London  under  the 
form  of  a  soldier.'  (6)  2  8  14*  '  To  fetch  about 
this  form  of  speech  hath  thy  servant  Joab  done 
this  thing'  (tjjo  'js,  RV  'to  change  the  face  of 
the  matter');  Ro  2*.  2Ti  3»  'Having  a  form  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof  (both 
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liifxfxMis,  which  is  not  so  purely  as  oxfjpa  the  mere 
outward  form,  but  seems  to  be  so  used  in  both 
these  passages,  esp.  2  Ti  3*,  and  that  is  clearly 
tue  meaning  of  AV.  See  Sanday-He&dlam  on 
Ro  2").    In  illustration,  take  again  Shaks.,  Henry 

V.TLU.  116— 


1  And  other  devils  that  suggest  by 

Do  ootch  and  bungle  up  damnaili 


With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being  fetoh'd 
From  glistering  semblanoes  of  piety' ; 

and  Othello,  n.  L  243,  '  a  knave  very  voluble,  no 
further  conscionable  than  in  putting  on  the  mere 
form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better 
compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  •  loose 
affection,' 

The  word  'form'  has  been  occasionally  Introduced  into  BT 
when  It  is  not  in  AV.  It  is  used  to  tr.  (1)  Heb.  nnon  In  all 
its  occurrences  except  one,  either  for  AV  'likeness'  (Ex  SO*, 
Dt  «m»  09,  or  'similitude '  (Nu  12",  Dt  «■  1«X  or  'image' 
(Job  The  exception  is  Ps  17"  *  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
I  awake  with  thy  likeness,'  where  EV  gives  'form'  in  marg., 
Amer.  EV  In  text  (2)  3?g  in  IK  V  7»  for  AV  'sum' ;  but 
not  in  the  only  other  occurrence  of  that  word  Jon  2>  (EV 
'bottom'— 'I  went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,' 
AVm' Heb.  cuttings  off).  (S)  utn  Lk  S22,  Jn  6s7  (AV  '  shape  •), 
lTh5«(AV' appearance*).  (4)  vvrer  Ao  2S96  (AV  '  manner  Ob 

J.  Hastings. 
_  FORMER. — This  comparative  adj.  was  at  one 
time  freely  used  to  express  the  more  advanced  of 
two  positions.  Thus  Wyclif  (1388),  after  saying 
that  Jacob  'departide  (1382  'dyuydide')  the  puple 
that  was  with  nym  ...  in  to  twei  cumpenyes,' 
adds  (Gn  32"), '  And  he  coniaundide  to  the  formere 
(1382  -forther'),  and  seide,  If  thou  schalt  mete 
my  brothir  Esau,'  etc ;  and  Knox,  Hist.  88,  '  Fiftie 
horse  and  men  of  the  first  rank  lay  dead  at  once, 
without  any  hurt  done  to  the  Scottish  Annie, 
except  that  the  Speares  of  the  former  two  rankes 
were  broken.'  In  this  way  'former'  is  used  in 
Zee  14* '  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem ; 
half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of 
them  toward  the  hinder  sea'  ('jtaiao  a$,  AVm  and 
BY  'the  eastern  sea');  the  'eastern'  sea  being 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  '  hinder '  or  '  western '  sea 
(pnqgn  o$)  the  Mediterranean. 

F0RMI01TI0H.  —  See  Crimes  and  Pckish- 

KKHT8. 

FORSOMUCH. — Wis  12"  'Forsomuch  then  aa 
thou  art  righteous  thyself  (M«uo>  Si  Sip,  RV  'But 
being  righteous') ;  and  Lk  19s  'forsomuch  as  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Abraham'  (icaBim,  BY  'forasmuch 
as').  The  form  is  rare.  Far  more  common  is 
'forasmuch,'  which  occurs  forty -three  times  in 
AY,  and  was  introduced  generally  by  Tindale  (it 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Wyclifite  versions). 
Tindale  always  keeps  the  parts  of  the  word  dis- 
tinct, 'for  as  moche';  AV  always  presents  an 
undivided  word.  It  is  Rogers  (Matthew's  Bible) 
that  gives  '  for  so  much '  in  Wis  12u ;  but  in  Lk 
19*  AV  is  the  first  to  use  that  form  (perhaps  by 
a  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  printer),  Tindale  and 
others  having  '  for  as  moche. 

FORSWEAR. — To  'forswear'  is  to  undo  one's 
swearing,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  for 
(see  under  Forego).  In  AY  it  is  always  used 
reflexively,  'to  forswear  oneself,'  with  the  mean- 
ing to  swear  falsely,  to  perjure  oneself :  lEs  1" 
'And  after  that  king  Nabuchodonosor  had  made 
him  to  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  for- 
swore himself,  and  rebelled*  (c'dkoonfout  iriarri) ; 
Wis  14"  'they  .  .  .  lightly  forswear  themselves' 
UvioptcoSaa  and  Mt  5**  'Thou  shalt  not 

forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths'  (oo*  twioptfyrtu ;  AV  is  Tindale's  tr», 
Wyclif  has  the  intrans.  form,  'Thou  shalt  not 
forswore '  s  with  which  we  may  compare  T.  Adams, 


//  Peter,  on  l4  *  Peter  swore  like  a  ruffian,  and 
forswore  like  a  renegade,  till  Christ  looked  on 
him,  and  then  he  wept').  For  the  AV  tr"  cf. 
Shaks.  Ill  Henry  VI.  v.  v.  76— 


'CZarsnos. 


Did'st  thou  not  hear  i 

doit? 


i  swear  I  would  not 


Q.  Margaret  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself ; 

Twas  sin  before,  but  now  'tis  charity.' 

FORT — See  Wae. 

FORTH. — Aa  Germ,  fort  from  vor,  so '  forth '  is  an 
adverb  formed  from  '  fore ' ;  and  its  general  mean- 
ing is  '  to  the  front.'  When  used  with  such  verbs 
as  'bring'  or  'come'  it  means  forward  into  view, 
as  Pr  25*  '  Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  king'  (RV  'put  not  thyself  forward,'  RVm 
'Heb.  glorify  not  thyself');  Jn  8**  'I  proceeded 
forth,  and  came  from  God'  (4£fj\9or,  RV  '  I  came 
forth').  In  this,  its  most  characteristic  meaning,  it 
is  used  both  literally  and  figuratively,  and  accom- 
panies a  great  many  different  verbs,  as  bring,  Gn  lu 
'Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,'  Is  41"  'bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons ' ;  come,  Job  14*  '  He  Cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down';  put,  Mt  13" 
'Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them'  (rap&nxer 
o4to«,  RV '  set  he  before  them ') ;  stretch,  Ex  25" 
'  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on 
nigh'  (RV  'spread  out');  shoot,  Gn  40"  'her 
blossoms  shot  forth ' ;  send,  Ex  15*  '  Thou  sen  teat 
forth  thy  wrath ' ;  show,  Mt  14*  '  mighty  works 
do  show  forth  themselves  in  him'  (at  Svr&pni 
ereoyoOfm,  RV  '  these  powers  work ') ;  and  in  like 
manner :  set,  Lk  ll ;  stand,  Jer  464,  Mk  3* ;  call, 
Is  314;  bud,  Ca  7U;  spring,  Job  38" ;  creep,  Ps 
104">;  reach,  Pr  81»;  shed,  Ao 2". 

Sometimes  the  idea  expressed  is  motion  from  a 
confined  place  to  a  more  open,  as  2  S  22s" =Ps  18w 
'  He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place ' ;  Nu 
24*  '  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth ' ;  2  S  ll1 
'  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  war.'  This 
meaning  is  also  expressed  by  'abroad.'  When 
'  forth '  is  used,  it  is  always  with  a  verb  of  motion ; 
never  as  in  Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors,  H.  iL  212— 

'Sirrah,  if  any  ask  for  your  master, 
Bay,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.' 

Then '  forth '  expresses  generally  movement  away 
from  a  place,  as  Gn  3™ '  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden ' ;  and  more  particularly  movement 
onwards  from  a  given  point,  as  Jos  18"  '  the  coast 
of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  children  of 
Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph'  (RV '  the  border 
of  their  lot  went  out ') :  Mt  9"  Jesus  passed  forth 
from  thence '  (RV  '  by ') ;  Ph  3™  *  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before '  (RV  '  stretching 
forward ').  Cf.  Ezk  014  Cov.  '  from  the  wildemesse 
off Deblat forth';  and  Ps  72*  (Stern,  and  Hopk.) 
'  His  large  and  great  dominion  shall  from  sea  to 
sea  extend  :  it  from  the  river  shall  reach  forth  unto 
earth's  utmost  end.' 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  only — 'forward  from  a 
given  point  '—that '  forth '  is  used  with  expressions 
of  time.  These  are:  (1)  'from  this  time  forth'  (npK3 
Ps  113a  116u  121»);  (2)  'from  that  time  forth'  (oVmp 
teen}  Neh  4>«  j  ircjrj  nErqi?  13a  ;  dxi  Tore,  Mt  16s1  [RV 
omits  *  forth "])  j  and  (3) '  from  that  day  forth '  (dx* 
taints  Tij,  ii/xipat,  Mt  22",  Jn  W). 

In  many  of  the  foregoing  expressions  modem 
usage  would  prefer  'forward'  or  'out.'  In  the 
following  examples  '  out '  is  distinctly  the  modern 
word ;  with  put,  Ao  940  '  Peter  put  them  all  forth ' 
(soGn89,  Jg6n,  Mt  9s8)  ;  with  break,  28  5»  'The 
Lord  hath  Broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies' ;  with 
give,  Ezk  18s- a  '  He  that  bath  not  given  forth  upon 
usury ' ;  •  with  set,  Ezk  27M  '  they  set  forth  thy 

•  Of .  Pret  to  AV  16U, '  He  gaue  foorth,  that  bee  had  not 
any  profit ' 
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comeliness';  with  spread,  Ezk  47"  'a  place  to 
spread  forth  nets '  (RV  '  for  the  spreading  of  nets ') ; 
with  cast,  Jon  l"-  » :  let,  Lk  20*  '  A  certain  man 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  forth  to  husbandmen' 
(RV  'out') ;  look,  Ca2»  'he  looketh  forth  at  the 
windows '  (RV  '  in,'  Heb.  p) ;  or  omitted  alto- 
gether, as  in  Jn  2U  'Jesus  .  .  .  manifested  forth 
his  glory.' 

The  phrase  '  forth  of,'  which  occurs  in  AV  Gn  8M 
V,  Jg  11"  2  Ch  23",  Job  6*  Am  7",  Jth  2»  has 
sometimes  been  taken  to  be  a  prep.,  as  by  Abbott 
(Shaks.  Qrammar,  §  166).  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  contracted  form  of  'forth  out  of,'  which  is 
found  Gn  8U  '  Every  beast  .  .  .  went  forth  out  of 
the  ark.'  Thus  Gn  8U '  Go  forth  of  the  ark' ;  Jg 
11°  '  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me ' ;  Am  7"  '  Israel  shall  surely  go 
into  captivity  forth  of  his  land '  (RV '  out  of ') :  and 
even  2  Ch  23"  *  Have  her  forth  of  the  ranges '  (RV 
'  forth  between  the  ranks ').  In  illustration  of  the 
phrase,  of.  Knox,  Hist.  865,  'Herewith  was  the 
Queen  more  offended ;  and  commanded  the  said 
John  to  passe  forth  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  abide 
farther  of  her  pleasure  in  the  Chamber';  and  his 
tr»  of  Ps  18M  (Works,  iiL  320), ' he  hath  drawen  me 
forth  of  many  waters ' ;  and  so  Baoon,  Essays  ('  Of 
Prophecies,'  Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  150,  L  13),  'In 
Vespasian*  Time,  there  went  a  Propheeie  in  the 
East :  That  those  that  should  come  forth  of  Iudea, 
should  reigne  over  the  World.'  A  further  ellipsis 
sometimes  takes  place,  the '  of '  being  omitted  (not  in 
AV),  as  Shaks.  if  ids.  Night's  Dream,  L  L  164— 

'  II  thou  lov'it  me  then, 
■teal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night' 

J.  Hastings. 
FORTIFICATION,  FORTRESS.— See  War. 

FORTUNATUB  (QoprofoaToi),  a  member  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  that  Church  (16")  as  having  visited  St. 
Paul  at  Ephesus,  along  with  Stephanas  and 
Achaicus.  They  had  gone  as  deputies  to  seek  the 
apostle's  help  and  advice  regarding  certain  ethical 
questions,  and  especially  regarding  marriage, 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  nim  and  the  Corin- 
thians. The  state  of  affairs  which  their  state- 
ments disclosed  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
Epistle  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  and  which 
most  likely  they  carried  back  with  them,  perhaps 
in  company  with  Titus.  Weiss  suggests  that  the 
way  in  which  the  names  are  mentioned,  seems  to 
show  that  F.  and  Achaicus  in  some  way  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Stephanas.  The  name  F.,  which 
is  Roman,  was  a  very  common  one,  and  hence  it  is 
precarious  to  identify  St.  Paul's  visitor,  as  some 
have  proposed  to  do,  with  the  F.  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Rome  (Bp.  69).  W.  MtriB. 

FORTY  See  Number. 

FORUM.— Only  in  Appii  forum  (so  1611,  not 
Forum  as  in  mod.  ed.)  Ac  28u,  one  of  the  stages 
in  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome.  The  Gr.  'Arrlw 
fSpor  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Lat.,  which  has 
been  taken  directly  into  English.  Wyclif  trans- 
lated the  word:  'the  cheping  of  Appins' ;  so  did 
the  Geneva  translators,  'the  Market  of  Appius,' 
whom  RV  follows.  But  the  other  versions  present 
various  forms  of  the  Lat. :  Tind.  '  Apiphorum ' 
(though  he  translates  the  other  name  'the  thre 
taverns '),  so  the  Great  Bible ;  Cov.  *  Apiforum ' ; 
the  Rhemish  '  Apij-forum ' ;  Matthew's  Bible,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  AV  'Appii  forum.'  See  Appius 
(Market  of). 

FORWARD,  FORWARDNESS. — Forward  is  used 
both  as  adj.  ani  as  adv.  in  AV,  but  the  adj., 


though  independent  in  early  Eng.,  seems  to  haw 
been  lost,  and  afterwards  re-formed  from  the  adverb. 
So  the  adv.  properly  comes  first. 

As  an  adv.  *  forward 1  means  '  towards  the  front,* 
as  opposed  to  '  backward,'  as  Job  23s  '  Behold  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him,'  and  Nu  32"  '  For  we  will  not 
inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or  for- 
ward, because  our  inheritance  has  fallen  to  us 
on  this  side  Jordan  eastward '  (nyta.  '  further  on,' 
as  1  S  20s  '  the  arrows  are  beyond  thee,'  n^m  s^sp, 
lit.  'from  thee  and  onwards').  So  Bemers,  Frois- 
sart,  l  xviL  18, '  All  his  baronea  went  out  of  the 
cite,  and  the  first  nyght  they  lodged  vi.  myle  for- 
ward e.'  In  the  same  sense  it  is  applied  to  time,  as 
Ezk  39s*  *  from  that  day  and  forward ' ;  43"  '  upon 
the  eighth  day,  and  so  forward.'  Cf.  Stubbes,  Anat. 
Abus.  iL  34,  '  If  six  tie  would  seme,  they  must  have 
an  hundred,  and  so  forward.'  A  bold  expression  is 
found  in  2  Es  3*  '  before  ever  the  earth  came  for- 
ward,' that  is,  into  existence  (antequam  terra 
adventaret),  a  tr"  retained  in  RV,  though  it  is 
perhaps  unique  in  Eng.  literature. 

When  used  figuratively  with  certain  verbs  '  for- 
ward '  has  the  meaning  of  '  advance  the  interests 
of,  help  the  progress  of  an  undertaking.'  The  verbs 
in  AV  are  (1)  set,  1  Ch  23* '  to  set  forward  the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord'  (rjw^,  RV  as  AVm  '  to 
oversee ' :  so  in  Ezr  V-  •  RV  changes  AV  '  set 
forward '  into  '  have  the  oversight,'  though  in  2  Ch 
34la  '  to  set  it  forward '  is  accepted  for  the  same  * 
Heb.  with  RVm  '  to  preside  over  it ' ;  and  in  34" 
'  overseers '  of  A V  is  changed  into  '  set  forward,'  for 
Heb.  D'OVJ?).  The  phrase  is  applied  to  evil  works 
as  well  as  to  good.  Job  30"  '  they  set  forward  my 
calamity '  (<fr&) ;  Wis  14u  *  the  singular  diligence  of 
the  artificer  did  help  to  set  forward  the  ignorant  to 
more  superstition '  (r/toerptyaro,  RV  'urged  forward 
by  the  ambition  of  the  artificer').  To  those  ex- 
amples RV  adds  1  Co  16*  '  that  ye  may  set  me  for- 
ward on  my  journey,'  and  2  Co  l1*,  3  Jn  •  (all  rpo- 
xe>rw),  where  the  meaning  is  somewhat  different, 
to  start  one  upon  a  journey.  Shakespeare  often 
uses  the  phrase  intransitively  (never  trans,  as  here), 
as  /  Henry  IV.  n.  iiL  38, '  We  are  prepared.  I  will 
set  forward  to-night.'  The  expression  'set  forward' 
in  this  literal  sense  is  also  found  in  AV,  but  only 
in  Nu,  where  it  occurs  15  times  of  the  marching  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness.  (2)  Help,  only 
Zeo  lu  '  they  helped  forward  the  affliction '  (njjf 
nsnS  RVm  'helped  the  evil'),  that  is,  the  heathen 
not  only  acted  as  God's  instruments  in  chastising 
Israel,  but  went  further.  (3)  Haste,  only  1  Es  1* 
'  the  Lord  is  with  me  hasting  me  forward '  (eVt- 
(rweitiair).  (4)  Bring,  only  3  Jn  *  '  whom  if  thou 
bring  forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort, 
thou  shalt  do  well'  (RV  'set  forward,'  as  above). 
The  same  meaning  is  found  intransitively  with  go  in 
Gn  26u  'waxed  great,  and  went  forward'  (i^a 
^fl  Mt.  as  AVm,  '  went  going ' ;  RV  '  grew 
more  and  more');  and  Ad.  Est  13*.  The  literal 
sense  occurs  in  Nu  2"  108  and  ('  go  on  forward ') 
1  8  10».  Cf.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xL  (Globe  ed.  p.  21» 
L  3),  'Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was 
always  fond  of  seeing  some  innocent  amusement 
going  forward' ;  and  Shaks.  Mids.  Nights  Dream, 
iv.  h.  17,  '  If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had 
all  been  made  men. 

In  modern  English  '  forward '  as  an  adj.  means 
presumptuous,  impertinent  This  meaning  is  found 
as  early  as  the  beg.  of  the  17th  cent. ;  thus,  Warner, 
Alb.  Eng.  IX.  xlvii.  221,  'They  tould  how  forward 
Maidens  weare,  how  proude  if  in  request.'   But  it 

*  The  only  remaining  oocurrenoe  of  the  Infln.  to  1  Ch  16H, 
where  AV  has  'to  excel,'  AVm  'to  oversee,'  end  RV  1 bm 
lead.'  The  meaning  la  undoubtedly  always  '  to  preside  over,' 
whether  workmen  or  more  especially  a  choir  of  singers.  The 
ptcp.  seen  In  2  Ch  84"  is  found  In  the  title  of  many  psalms 
and  translated  '  the  chief  (RV  Chief)  Musician.' 
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does  not  oeonr  in  AV.  There  the  adj.  means  either 
ready,  2  Co  8M  'to  be  forward  a  year  ago*  (to 
${\tir,  RV  «to  will'),  or  zealous,  2 Co  8"  'being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  onto  you* 

irroviaidrtpot,  RV  '  very  earnest') ;  Gal  210 '  which 
'.  also  was  forward  to  do'  (Anrotfooo-a,  RV  'was 
zealous ') ;  and  1  Mae  lu,  where  the  zeal  is  in  a  bad 
cause  (TpotOviffiBrp&r  nret).  Cf.  Hall,  Contempla- 
tion* [Work*,  ed.  1634,  iL  52),  'What  marvell  is  it 
if  God  bee  not  forward  to  give,  where  we  care  not 
to  aske,  or  aske  as  if  we  eared  not  to  receive?' 
and  (for  the  meaning  '  ready ')  Livingstone  (Select 
Biographic*,  Wod.  L  229),  '  Mr.  James  went  back 
with  him,  and  finding  him  forward  to  go  in  with 
him  .  .  .  believed  him.' 

Forwardness  occurs  once  in  Shakespeare,  and 
then  in  later  writers  frequently  in  the  mod.  sense 
of  over-confidence,  presumption.  A*  You  Like  It, 
L  iL  159— 

•  81m*  the  youth  will  not  be  in  treated, 
His  own  peril  on  his  forwardness.' 

But  in  AV  the  only  meaning  is  readiness  or  zeal. 
Once  it  is  in  a  baa  cause,  Wis  14"  (<nrov%) •  RV 
'zeal');  elsewhere  only  2 Co  8s  (<nrouJi),  RV 
'earnestness '),  and  9*  '  I  know  the  forwardness  of 
your  mind*  (H>r  rMevfdar  6/uir,  RV  'your  readi- 
ness'). So. Hall  (Works,  iL  16),  referring  to  the 
Wise  Men  from  the  East,  says,  'God  encourages 
their  holy  forwardnesse  from  heaven.' 

J  Hastings* 
FOUL  (Old  Eng.  fut)  is  of  the  same  root  (Sans- 
krit pi,  to  stink)  as  Gr.  vior  and  Lat.  pi*,  purulent 
matter,  as  from  a  sore,  and  its  earliest  meaning  is 
loathsome,  whether  to  sight  or  smell.  It  is  applied, 
for  example,  to  blood,  Wis  ll1"  a  perpetual  running 
river  troubled  with  foul  blood,'  in  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  plague  (aXfum  XuSptiSa,  the  only  occurrence 
of  this  adj.  in  bibl.  Greek,  lit.  '  with  blood  like 
gore,'  RV  'with  clotted  blood').  In  this  sense 
'f  j»u'  is  applied  to  disease,  as  Shaks.  Hamlet, 
n.  L  21— 

'  But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life ' ; 

and  Lear,  I.  L  167 — 

'  Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  thy  foul  disease.' 

2.  From  this  to  moral  uncleannets  the  step  was 
easily  and  early  made.  In  AV  it  is  so  applied  only 
to  unclean  spirits,  and  only  twice,  Mk  9*,  Rev  18* 
(both  ixiSa/rot). 

The  adj.  U%m  is  used  23  times  in  NT  with  (Mt  % 

Mk  11,  Lk  5,  Ac  2,  Iter  2)  and  onoe  with  nuiftu  tw/unw  (Lk  *a% 
Tindale  translates  by  '  unclean  spirit '  generally,  but  he  gives 
'foul  spirit'  in  Mk  1"  6»  7»,  Lk  4f  8»,  and  is  always 
followed  by  Gov.,  Oran.,  Gen.,  and  (ezoept  in  Mk  7*)  Blah. 
WycUl,  and  the  Rbem.  NT,  after  Vulg.  ipiritut  immu.nd.ut, 
have  '  unclean  spirit '  everywhere.  AV  seems  quite  accidentally 
to  retain  'foul' in  Mk0>;  but  in  Rev  18»  it  is  probably  retained 
tor  variety,  the  same  Or.  word  as  applied  to  birds  being  tr* 
'unclean'  in  the  same  verse.   BV  gives  '  unclean '  everywhere. 

Since  luitaprot  is  properly  ceremonially  unclean, 
the  moral  element  is  less  prominent  than  when 
wmtpbt  is  applied  to  raG/ia  (Mt  12",  Lk  7"  8'  11", 
Ac  19"-***,  AV  'evil'  or  'wicked,'  RV  always 
'  evil '),  and  consequently  '  foul '  with  its  suggestion 
of  separation  through  loathsomeness  is  a  very 
appropriate  tr°,  and  is  frequently  used  of  evil 
spirits,  or  their  abode,  in  English  literature. 
Thus  Shaks.  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Indue.  iL  17 — 

*  O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent, 
Of  each  possessions  and  so  high  esteem. 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit. 

Cf.  Watts,  P*  cxxL  (L.  M.)  25— 

1  On  the*  foul  spirits  have  no  power.' 

Shaks.  hat  'fool  devil'  (Rich.  III.  I.  iL  50),  and 
often  'foul  fiend'  (14  times,  of  which  11  are  in  K. 


Lear  and  always  in  the  mouth  of  'Edgar'),  as 
Rich.  III.  I.  iv.  68— 

'  With  that,  methoughts,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Environed  me.' 

3.  '  Foul '  is  often  set  in  opposition  to  fair,  and 
that  (1)  in  the  sense  of  ugly.  Thus  Chaucer,  Clerk- 
Merchant  (E.  1209)— 

'  It  thou  be  fair,  ther  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  thou  thy  visage  and  thyn  apparaille  ; 
If  thou  be  foul,  be  tre  of  thy  dispence, 
To  gete  thee  frendas  ay  do  thy  travaille.' 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Job  16"  '  My  face  is  foul 
with  weeping,'  though  RVm  gives  '  defiled,'  as  if  a 
closer  rendering  of  the  Heb.  (Vptj) ;  but  the  Heb. 
root  is  to  be  red,  and  the  most  probable  tr°  '  my 
face  is  red  with  weeping.'  So  Livingstone,  Select 
Biog.  306, '  When  he  came  out  all  his  face  was  f oull 
with  weeping.'  (2)  As  applied  to  weather :  1  Es  9* 
(Xa/uJr),  911  (B>pa  x«t/»«/xr4),  and  Mt  16*  (x«W»)- 

4.  Foul  is  twice  found  in  AV  with  the  meaning 
of  disgraceful :  Sir  6M  '  a  foul  shame  is  upon  the 
thief '  (aUrxyrri ;  RV  '  upon  the  thief  there  is 
shame ') ;  20** '  A  lie  is  a  foul  blot  in  a  man'  (jt&iun 
rmripin).  Examples  of  both  phrases  are  found  in 
Shaks.   Thus  Rich.  III.  I.  iiL  249— 

'Bast.      False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantta  curse. 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience.' 
Q.  Mary.  Foul  shame  upon  you  I  you  have  all  moved  mine' ; 

and  Much  Ado,  III.  i.  64 — 

'  Nature,  drawing  an  in  tick. 
Made  a  foul  blob' 

6.  The  Amer.  RV  introduced  '  foul '  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  dirty :  Is  19"  And  the  rivers  shall  become 
foul'  (AV  'And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far 
away';  RV  'And  the  rivers  shall  stink').  So 
Job  30*  Cov.  'Their  dwellings  was  beside  foule 
brokes.'  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  '  to  foul ' 
in  Ezk  32*  34u- u,  its  only  occurrences,  where  it  re- 
fers to  the  polluting  of  running  water. 

J.  Hastings. 

FOUNDATION.— In  the  OT  the  words  'found' 
and  'foundation'  are  for  the  most  part  tr°  of  is; 
and  its  derivatives,  which  are  freely  used  in  a 
metaphorical  as  well  as  a  literal  sense.  The  foun- 
dation stones  of  some  of  Solomon's  buildings  are 
described  as  huge  and  costly  (1  K  7U).  In  con- 
nexion with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
various  superstitious  rites  were  widely  practised, 
the  offering  of  a  human  victim  being  a  not  in- 
frequent accompaniment  of  the  ceremony  (see 
Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant,  22,  51,  55 ;  Strack, 
Der  Blutaberglaube,  68).  It  is  possible  that  the 
record  of  such  an  incident  was  embodied  in  the 
original  form  of  the  tradition  preserved  about  Hiel 
the  Bethelite,  '  He  laid  the  foundation  [of  Jericho] 
on  (t  ?)  Abiram  his  firstborn,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  on  his  youngest  son  Segnb '  (1  K  16**). 

In  NT  '  foundation '  is  used  in  two  distinct 
senses,  an  active  and  a  passive.  In  the  former  sense 
it  represents  ranx/SoXi)  (properly  '  founding'),  which 
(except  in  He  llu  xaraBoXii  trWo/iarot,  used  of  Sarah) 
is  confined  to  the  collocation  rara/SoXr/  Kbetwv,  '  the 
foundation  of  the  world,'  Mt  13*  25*»,  Lk  ll", 
Jn  17*,  Eph  l4,  He  4*  9",  I  P  1»,  Rev  13"  17».  In 
the  passive  sense  '  the  foundations  of  the  earth ' 
(Tit  *3?to>  <>noe  38*  "'Hi?  '  pedestals,'  once  Ps  104* 
ntfiaj  'bases')  frequently  appears  in  OT,  Mic  6*, 
Is  24"  40s1,  Jer  31",  Ps  82*  Pr  8».  The  passive 
sense  of  the  word  is  in  NT  represented  by  StfUMos 
(both  literal  and  metaphorical).  This  word  is 
used,  e.g.,  in  our  Lord's  simile  of  the  two  buildings 
(Lk  as  well  as  in  St.  Paul's  simile  of  the 
building  tested  by  fire  (1  Co  310"-).  In  1  Co  3U  the 
Church  s  foundation  is  Christ,  in  Eph  2"  she  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  (the  gospel  of)  the 
apostles  and  (NT)  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being 
the  chief  corner-stone. 

In  Jer  50",  where  AV  has  '  foundations,'  the 
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meaning  of  nV^n  is  prob.  'bulwarks'  (RV)  or 
' buttresses '  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.).  In  Is  167 '  raisin- 
cakes'  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  not '  foundations ' 
(see  Flagon).  The  '  gate  of  the  foundation '  (ijtf 
-rto^i)  in  2  Ch  23*  is  obscure.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  no  V  '  the  gate  Sur,'  as  in  2  K  11*,  or  d'cbbb  't> 
*  the  horse  gate  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  "no-).  In 
2  Ch  3*  for  AV  '  these  are  the  things  wherein 
Solomon  was  instructed,'  RV  substitutes  'these 
are  the  foundations  which  Sol.  laid '  (taking  npin  as 
Hoph.  innn.  of  id;).  RV  further  gives  '  founda- 
tions '  for  '  posts '  in  Is  6*  as  tr.  of  ntoy,  a  derivative 
from  in  metaph.  sense.  Finally,  in  two  instances 
(Ps  89M  97°)  where  AV  tr.  rgij  'habitation,'  RV 
gives  the  oorrect  sense  '  foundation.' 

J.  A.  Sblbik. 
FOUNTAIN. — 1.  A  fountain  is  a  natural  outflow, 
or  spring,  of  water,  and  is  in  this  way  distinguished 
from  a  well  of  artificial  construction  (see  Well). 
Palestine,  owing  to  its  physical  structure,  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  fine  springs  of  water.  Remarkably 
appropriate  is  the  statement  (Dt  8T), '  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  (tbrji)  and  depths 
springing  forth  in  valleys  and  hills.' 

2.  The  Cretaceous  limestone  of  which  W.  Pales- 
tine is  mainly  composed  being  open  and  porous, 
the  rain  (or  snow)  which  falls  during  the  winter 
months  percolates  downwards  and  forms  under- 
ground reservoirs  in  the  strata,  which  burst  forth 
along  the  sides  of  the  Jordan  depression,  as  also 
on  the  western  flanks  of  the  central  table-land.* 
Equally  favourable  is  the  geological  structure  of 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  Jordanic  depression  for  the 
production  of  springs ;  for  the  heavy  falls  of  snow 
which  cover  the  Lebanon  and  Hermon  ranges  in 
winter  give  rise  to  copious  fountains  which  supply 
the  head  waters  of  the  Litany,  the  Jordan,  and  the 
rivers  of  Damascus.  Not  less  remarkable  are  some 
of  the  fountains  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis  and 
the  Penra,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  the  Hauran,  and  their  outlets  into  the 
Jordan  by  the  Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok.  Fine 
springs  are  also  numerous  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  L.  of  Tiberias,  scattering  verdure  and 
fertility  along  their  course.  Amongst  the  Edomite 
mountains  and  those  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  the 
most  important  fountains  are  those  of  the  Wady 
Musft,  which  flows  down  through  the  city  of  Petra ; 
the  'Ain  Abu  Werideh  (or  el- Weibeh),  and  'Ain 
Ghunindel  in  the  Arabah  ;  the  Wady  el-' Ain  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grand  gorge  of  es-Sftk,  between 
Jebel  Musft  and  ' Akabah  ;  t  and  those  which  de- 
scend from  the  flank's  of  Jebel  Musa  (Mount  Sinai) 
itself.  The  spring  of 'Ain  }£adis,  which  issues  forth 
at  the  base  of  a  limestone  cliff  in  the  Badiet  et-Tth 
(Wilderness  of  Paran),  has  been  identified,  with 
much  probability,  as  the  site  of  Kadesh-Barnea.? 

3.  Tliermnl  Springs. — Many  of  the  springs  which 
flow  directly  into  the  Dead  Sea  ana  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Jordan  have  a  high  temperature, 
due  partly  to  the  existence  of  volcanic  rocks 
(basalt),  still  highly  heated,  with  which  the  waters 
come  in  contact;  and  partly  to  the  depth  below 
the  surface  to  which  the  underground  waters  de- 
scend before  issuing  forth  into  day. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  thermal 
springs  §:— 

1.  JJammam  (or  Hammath),  situated  on  the  W. 

*  The  average  rainfall  at  Jerus.  la  about  80  inches,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  falls  between  Nov.  and  Feb. ;  in  the  Lebanon  it 
is  probahlv  considerably  greater.  See  Glaisher,  'Meteorological 
Observations  at  Jerus.' in  PBPSt,  1887-98. 

t  Described  by  Kiippell.  Miss  ilartineau,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
Major  Kitchencr(J/ou»t  Stir,  App.  2ns). 

t  This  fountain  was  discovered  by  Rowlands,  and  his  Identifica- 
tion of  it  with  Kodesh-Bamea  has  been  supported  by  Holland 
and  Trumbull  after  personal  inspection  of  the  spot  (Kadeth- 
Bamea,  1884/. 

i  Some  of  the  Jordan  Valley  springs  appear  to  burst  forth 


side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  to  which  Herod  tht 
tetrarch  built  the  city  of  that  name.*  Temp.  143*3* 
Fahr.,  water  sulphurous.  +  2.  Yarmuk,  N.  of  Umm 
J£eis  (Gadara).  Temp.  109"  Fahr.,  water  sulphur- 
ous.:): 3.  Zerka  Main  (Callirrhoe),  ten  principal 
warm  and  sulphurous  springs,  of  which  the  lowest 
reaches  a  temperature  of  143°  Fahr.§  Here  Herod 
the  Great  bathed  during  his  last  illness. ||  4. 
'Ain  Zara  enters  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  E.  side 
Temp.  109°  Fahr.V  S.  'Am  es-Sul(dn,  in  the  Plain 
of  Jericho  (el-GhOr),  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Temp. 
71°  Fahr.  (See  Arabah,  Jericho.)  6.  'Ain  el- 
Beida  enters  the  Wady  el-Jeib  S.  of  Jebel  Usdum. 
Temp  91°  Fahr.  7.  'Ain  el-Khubarah,  W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  water  sulphurous.  Temp.  88-93°  Fahr.** 
8.  'Ain  Feshkhah,  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Temp. 
82°  Fahr. ft  9.  The  springs  of  Mnon  ('Ainun)  near 
to  Salim  in  Samaria,  where  John  baptized  (Jn  3s). 
According  to  Conder  the  head  springs  issue  from 
an  open  valley,  surrounded  by  desolate  hills  ;  but 
the  water  gushes  forth  over  a  stony  bed  and 
rapidly  produces  a  fine  perennial  stream  surrounded 
by  oleanders. 10.  Kishon.  The  springs  forming 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kishon  are  remarkable  for 
their  copiousness.  Stanley  describes  them  as  '  full- 
grown  from  their  birth.'  They  rise  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tabor  and  form  a  chain  of  pools  and  springs, 
together  with  quagmires  and  swamps,  which  were 
fatal  to  many  of  Sisera's  army§§  (Jg  5").  The 
river  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  the  northern 
base  of  Mt.  Carmel.  11.  Banids.  The  springs  at 
the  head  of  the  Jordan  at  Banian  (Csnsarea  Philippi) 
issue  from  a  cavern  above  the  town,  constituting 
the  '  upper  sources,'  and  are  augmented  by  a  still 
larger  fountain  below,  which  is  known  as  'the 
lower  springs';  so  that  the  Jordan  is  full-grown 
from  its  birth.||||  12.  The  Jerusalem  fountains. 
Jerus.  in  former  times  was  supplied  from  several 
sources ;  but  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  the 
natural  fountains.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Upper  Springs  of  Gihon,m  which  are  inter- 
mittent, and  break  out  underground  in  the  Kidron 
Valley  (Wady  en-Nar),  forming  the  chief  source  of 
this  stream,  from  whence  the  water  is  carried  by 
an  underground  conduit  to  a  pool,  now  known  as 
the  '  Fountain  of  the  Virgin '  (  Ain  Umm  cd-Deraj), 
to  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David.  This  con- 
duit, 1760  feet  (or  1200  cubits)  in  length,  was 
constructed  by  Hezekiah  on  the  approach,  of  the 
Assyrian  army  (2  K  20s*,  2  Ch  32*).  In  1880  a 
pupil  of  Schick  observed  an  inscription  which  was 
afterwards  deciphered  by  Sayce  and  Guthe.  It 
contains  in  old  Heb.  characters  a  record  of  the 
construction.***  This  fount  is  the  only  natural 
spring  of  water  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  present  day.  The 
pool*  of  Solomon,  near  Bethlehem,  were  formerly 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  Jerus.,  and  were 
conducted  into  the  city  by  an  upper  and  lower 
conduit  hewn  in  stone,  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  pools  are  supplied  by  a  fine  spring  which  issues 

along  the  line  of  the  great  '  fault,'  by  which  the  valley  is  tra- 
versed. (See  Arabah.) 

*  Jos.  Ant.  -mil.  ii.  8.  t  Lynch,  Off.  Rep.  p.  302. 

S  Robinson,  Phyi.  Oeog.  Holy  Land,  24. 

t  Tristram,  Land  ofMoab,  xlii.  247;  Conder,  Beth  and  Moat, 
14S,  149. 

I  Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  rl.  5.  This  spring  is  also  supposed  to  be  that 
called  '  En-eglaim '  (spring  of  the  calves),  Ezk  471°. 

I  Lartet,  Voy.  aVExplor.  291. 

"•  Tristram,  Land  of  lerael,  80S.  tt  /».  pp.  262-256. 

tt  Tent-Work  in  Palatine,  p.  5a  H  lb.  pp.  09,  97. 

I I  The  springs  rise  at  a  level  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  Medi  - 
terranean,  and  are  Joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Ilasbany  coining 
down  from  the  western  slopes  of  Hermon  (Conder,  Tent-Work, 
215 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  lerael,  584). 

11  Explored  by  Robinson  In  1838,  and  by  Warren  and  Conder, 
SWP  pt.  II.  846  (1886),  also  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  257. 

"*  Oei        "  ""      ~  ' '  '  "" 

Recovery 
HCM  8?; 
xix.  ltSf*. 
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forth  from  the  limestone  rock  above  the  upper  pool. 
The  water  is  still  carried  by  a  conduit  to  Bethle- 
hem, and  also  fertilizes  '  the  gardens  of  Solomon ' 
in  the  valley  below.  E.  Hull. 

FOUNTAIN  GATE.— See  Gate  and  Jkbusalkm. 

FOUR-— See  Number. 

FOURSQUARE.— Now  that  '  square '  is  confined 
to  that  which  has  four  equal  sides,  'foursquare'  is 
looked  upon  as  redundant,  though  writers  like 
Ruskin,  steeped  in  biblical  phrase -logy,  aae  it 
still.  Formerly  'square'  meant  simply  equal  - 
sided,  and  the  number  of  sides  had  to  be  expressed. 
Thus  '  fivesquare,'  1  K  6"m,  taken  from  the  text  of 
the  Genera  Bible,  'the  upper  poste  and  side  postes 
were  fine  square.'  '  Foursquare '  is  used  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  (Ex  271  381),  of  the  incense-altar 
(Ex  30*  37"),  and  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate 
(28"  38*),  the  meaning  being  clearly  expressed  in 
30* '  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  the  breadth  thereof;  foursquare  shall  it  be' 
(JWj).  It  is  also  used  of  the  borders  of  the  brazen 
bases  in  Solomon's  temple  (IK  7"  W»)  >  of  the 
inner  court  of  Ezekiel's  temple  (Ezk  40")  and  of 
the '  holy  oblation '  (48") ;  and,  finally,  of  the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem  (Rev  21",  rtrpiyarot). 

FOWL. — The  word  '  fowl,'  now  restricted  to  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen, '  the  barn-door  fowl,'  was 
formerly  applied  to  all  feathered  animals,  and  occa- 
sionally even  to  all  winged  creatures.  Thus  Sir  1 1* 
in  Wyclif  s  tr»  of  1382  is  'Short  in  foules  (Vulg. 
in  voiatilibus)  is  a  bee,'  though  Purvey 's  Revision 
of  1388  gives,  'A  bee  is  litil  among  briddis.' 
Indeed,  when  Wyclif  has  to  make  a  distinction 
between  feathered  and  unfeathered  creatures  that 
he  uses  'fowl'  of  the  latter:  Ezk  39"  'Saye 
thou  to  eche  bryd,  and  to  alle  foulis '  (w'ty  1ta*}> 
Vulg.  die  omnx  volucri  et  universis  avibut),  though 
Rogers  and  Coverdale  reverse  the  order,  '  Speake 
onto  alle  the  foules  and  euery  byrde.'  *  And  AY 
uses  'fowls'  of  unfeathered  winged  creatures  in 
Lv  11"  '  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four, 
shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you '  (^vn  vntf  Vi>). 
This  is  Wyclif s  tr»  'Alle  of  foules  (1388,  'Al 
thing  ot  foulis')  that  goth  on  foure  feete';  after 
Vulg.  Omne  de  volucnlrus  quod  graditur  super 
guatuor  pedes ;  and  Tindale's,  '  all  foules  that 
crepe  and  goo  upon  all  iiiL  shalbe  an  abhominacion 
unto  yon-  The  LXX  has  rdrra  ra  Iprera  tup 
wtrtimr ;  RV  '  All  winged  creeping  things '  (see 
art.  Creeping  Things),  t  T.  Adams  {Works, 
L  13)  distinguishes  'fowls'  from  'flies':  'the 
eagles  hunt  no  flies  so  long  as  there  be  fowls  in 
the  air.'  He  thus  uses  '  fowls '  exactly  as  we  now 
use  '  birds,'  and  that  was  its  commonest  use  by 
far.  Thus  Bacon,  Essays  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  181, 
L  22),  '  Why,  doe  you  not  think  me  as  wise,  as 
some  Fowle  are,  that  ever  change  their  Aboad 
towards  the  Winter  ? ' 

R V  accepts  the  A V  rendering  '  fowl '  or  '  fowls ' 
ihroughout  OT,  except  Lv  11s,  Ezk  39",  already 
noted,  and  in  the  three  passages  in  which  the  Heb. 
is  oa  'ayif,  a  bird  of  prey :  Gn  16"  (RV  « birds  of 
prey'),  Job  28»  (RV  'bird  of  prey'),  Is  18*  (RV 


i  birds ').  Cf.  Bacon,  Essays  (p.  240,  L  2), 
'But  now,  if  a  Man  can  tame  this  Monster,  and 
bring  her  to  feed  at  the  hand,  and  govern  her, 

*  The  Oman  Bible  of  USD  translated  man  accurately  (a» 
LXX  EM  rmrr)  if*i*  **""*)•  "Speake  unto  euerle  feathered 
foul*.'  This  wm  accepted  by  AV,  with  marg.  'to  the  (owl  of 
every  wing:.'  EV  has  'Speak  unto  the  birds  of  every  sort'; 
Keg-fried,  Sprleh  ru  dm  mannigfoeh  betehwingtm  VSgeln. 
t  This  use  was  either  unknown  to  or  ignored  by  Shakespeare 
L  to  he  wrote,  Comedy  of  Brrort,  in.  1.  79— 

'  I  pray  thee,  let  me  in. 
Ay,  when  fowls  bare  no  feathers,  and  fUh  have  no  fin.' 


and  with  her  fly  other  ravening  Fowle,  and  kill 
them,  it  is  somewhat  worth';  and  Milton,  PL 
x.  274— 

'  A  flock  of  ravenous  fowl.' 
In  Wis  19"  'a  new  generation  of  fowls'  (»etw 
ytnaa  iprtwr)  is  changed  into  'a  new  race  of 
birds.'  In  NT  the  Gr.  (always  plu.)  is  either  tprmr 
(Rev  19"- »)  or  rereipip  (Mt  6*  134,  Mk  4<- *>,  I,k  8* 
12*  13",  Ac  10>*  11«),  and,  except  in  the  two  places 
in  Ac,  RV  changes  into  '  birds.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FOWL.  —  Neither  in  AV  nor  in  RV  has  any 
system  been  followed  in  the  rendering  of  the 
various  words  for  birds  in  the  Heb.  original. 
These  words  are — 1.  "fff  '6ph.  This  word  signifies 
collectively  birds  or  winged  creatures,  It  is  often 
in  the  construct  state  with  osyn  the  skies.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  Arab,  (air,  the  root  of  which 
seems  to  signify  to  fly.  It  ought  to  be  tr*  every- 
where birds.  It  is,  however,  more  generally  tr4 
fowl,  but  also  often  birds  (Jer  4").  It  is  usually 
collective  (Ezk  31'-u),  but  sometimes  singular  (?) 
(Gn  l*'-",  Lv  17'*).  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
carrion  birds  (2  S  21"). 

2.  ory  'ayi(,  usually  collective  (in  Is  46u  singular, 
applied  to  Cyrus)  for  birds  of  prey,  is,  however,  tr4 
in  AV  fowls  (Gn  15"),  RV  birds  of  prey ;  also 
AV  fowls  (Job  28',  Is  18«),  RV  birds  of  prey  and 
ravenous  birds,  AV  and  RV  "na?  o-g  ravenous  birds 
(Ezk  39*). 

3.  -Asy  zinpdr  is  in  many  places  a  collective  term 
for  birds,  from  the  root  "WJI  z&phar,  to  '  twitter,'  or 
'  chirp,'  or  '  whistle '  (cf.  Arab,  safar,  to  '  whistle '). 
It  is  used  collectively,  Gn  15",  Lv  141M,  Dt  14", 
etc.,  where  it  is  tr*  AVand  RV  'birds' ;  Dt  4", 
Neh  6M,  Ps  88,  where  it  is  tr"  EV  'fowl.'  It 
is  sometimes  in  construct  state  with  '];?''>?  (Ezk 
17"  etc.),  at  others  with  (Ps  148'*).  Zipp6r, 
like  its  Arab,  equivalent  'usfiir,  is  also  used  for 
the  smaller  twittering  birds,  particularly  the 
sparrow  (Ps  84*  etc.). 

Tbe  fippor  is  said  to  nest  in  the  cedar  (Ps  104"), 
to  flee  to  the  mountains  (Ps  ll1),  to  be  taken  in 
nets  and  snares  (Ps  124',  Pr  6»,  Am  3»).  Four 
different  ways  of  taking  animals  and  birds  are 
alluded  to  in  a  single  passage  (Job  188*").  In  all 
there  are  seven  different  Heb.  words  for  the  various 
sorts  of  traps.  The  'cage  full  of  birds'  (Jer  5s7) 
may  refer  to  the  custom  of  hanging  cages  of  birds 
on  the  trees,  on  which  birdlime  or  snares  are 
placed,  or  near  which  the  sportsman  lies  concealed, 
to  entice  the  birds  by  the  singing  of  the  captives 
(but  see  Caoe).  The  voice  of  the  finpOr  (Ec  12*) 
is  the  morning  song,  announcing  the  dawn. 

4.  u?  Via  ba'al-bdnAph  (Pr  1"),  the  '  possessor  of 
a  wing,'  is  a  figurative  expression  for  a Trird. 

6.  In  NT  (and  Sir  43")  reread  (or  rd  v. )  is  general 
for  birds,  by  which  it  is  tr"1  in  RV,  while  AV  gives 
fowls  (Mt  13',  Lk  13").  When  birds  of  prey  are 
intended  Apnea  is  used  (Rev  19"). 

Birds  are  divided  into  clean  and  unclean  (Dt 
I411-W).  lv  gives  the  list  only  of  the  unclean  birds 
The  'fowls  that  creep'  or  'creeping 
thing  that  flieth,'  RV  'winged  creeping  things 
(Lv  II"- »,  Dt  14"),  may  refer  to  such  as  the  bats, 
and  the  insects  that  do  not  leap  as  well  as  fly  (sen 
full  discussion  in  art  Creeping  Things).  The 
birds  allowed  in  sacrifice  were  turtle-doves  and 
pigeons  (Lv  l1*-"),  and  fippdrim  (Lv  14**5*).  The 
last  were  prob.  any  twitterers  or  clean  birds  except 
the  two  above  mentioned.  Among  the  birds  men- 
tioned as  having  been  used  as  food  are  quails, 
partridges,  fatted  fowls  (barburtm,  1  K  4",  see 
COCK),  and  fowl  (p,pp6r,  Neh  5").  The  last  may 
refer  to  small  birds.  It  is  prob.  that  the  sparrows, 
sold  two  for  a  farthing  and  five  for  two  farthings 
(Mt  10",  Lk  12"),  were  for  food.  They  and  othe» 
small  birds  are  caught  and  sold  in  immense  uumben 
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at  this  day,  and  at  prices  similar  to  those  of  our 
Saviour's  day.  Cocks  and  hens  are  mentioned  in 
NT,  and  were  doubtless  used  for  food. 

The  migration*  of  bird*  are  especially  noteworthy 
in  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  country  midway  between 
the  tropics  and  cooler  regions  of  the  north.  They 
are  noted  in  Scripture  (Ca  211- »,  Jar  g»). 

Their  ringing  is  also  alluded  to  (Eo  12*.  Ps  KM1*), 
and  their  fight  (Ex  19*  Dt  32"-  •*). 

Eggs  were  eaten  (Lk  11").  The  eggs  of  wild 
birds,  on  which  the  hen  was  sitting,  could  be 
taken,  but  not  the  hen  at  the  same  time  (Dt  22*). 
Ostrich  eggs  are  mentioned  (Job  39",  see  Ostrich). 
'Eggs  that  are  left'  (Is  10")  may  refer  to  the 
supplementary  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  or  to  the  nests 
that  hare  been  deserted  owing  to  fright  of  the 
parent  birds.  Eggs  of  serpents  are  alluded  to  (Is 
69*).  For  the  expression  'sitteth  on  eggs'  (Jer 
17"  RV,  AVm  <  gathereth  young '),  see  Partridge. 
Birds'  nests  are  often  found  in  plaoes  of  worship 
(Ps  84*).  For  general  subject  of  birds,  their  habits, 
etc.,  see  Natural  History.         G.  E.  Post. 

FOWLEB  is  marked  by  the  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  as 
'  now  rare,'  the  more  commonplace  '  bird-catcher ' 
being  its  substitute.  It  is  found  in  AV,  Ps  124T 
(sty*,  ptcp.  of  [«*k]  to  lay  snares)  j  Hoa  9s  (rip- 
fall])  ;  Ps  91»,  Pr  6*  (rip;,  found  also  in  Jer  6*  AV 
'  he  that  setteth  snares' ;  RV  '  fowlers,'  which  is 
Wyclifs  word).  Shaks.  has  the  word  but  once— 
Midi.  Night's  Dream,  IIL  ii.  20— 

'  As  wfld  gaaie  that  the  creeping  fowler  eya.' 

For  Fowling  see  under  Hunting. 

FOX  (hyd  shU'dl,  dXiinjf,  vulpes). — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  shftal  meant  both  jackal  and  fox. 
It  is  used  in  the  sing,  only  once  in  OT  (Neb.  4*), 
where  the  intention  is  doubtless  to  refer  to  a 
small  animal,  and  fox  is  more  likely  to  be  meant 
than  jackal.  The  plural  shd'dlim  is  used  in  a 
number  of  places  in  OT.  AV  has  tf  it  in  all  of 
them  foxes.  In  two  of  these  (Jg  154,  Ps  63")  the 
context  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  the  jackal  is 
intended.  In  the  first  passage  Samson  is  said 
to  have  caught  300  shtfdltm.  This  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  in  the  case  of  foxes,  which 
are  shy,  solitary  animals,  but  not  difficult  in  that 
of  jackals,  which  are  gregarious.  In  the  second 
the  expression  'they  shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes' 
implies  a  carrion-eater.  Foxes  may  sometimes 
join  other  animala  in  feasting  on  the  slain,  but  it 
is  jackals  that  share  with  vultures  the  carrion  of 
a  battlefield.  In  the  other  passages  of  OT  shd'dltm 
may  mean  either  animal,  though  the  context  points 
rather  to  the  habits  of  the  fox  than  to  those  of  the 
jackal.  Thus  La  5U  represents  shU'dltm  as  walking 
on  the  ruins  of  Zion,  and  Ezk  13*  '  th&'&ltm  in  the 
deserts'  (RV  'waste  places '),  and  Ca  2U  speaks  of 
'  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines ' 
(RV  'vineyards').  A  special  word  for  jackal* 
occurs  in  OT  o*u  (see  Dragon  under  o*w,  and 
Jackal). 

The  Gr.  dXcinjf  means  the  fox  only.  In  NT  the 
sing,  occurs  once  (Lk  13°),  where  Herod  is  spoken 
of  as  a  fox.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  well- 
known  cunning  of  this  animal.  It  occurs  twice  in 
the  plu.  (Mt  8*.  Lk  9")  'foxes  have  holes.' 

The  fox  of  Syria  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  common  fox  of  Europe,  Vulpes  vulgaris,  L. 
Its  body  is  about  14  in.  long,  and  its  bushy  tail 
almost  as  long.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  has  a  long 
pointed  snout,  and  small  cunning  eyes.  It  is  a 
nocturnal  animal,  prowling  about  houses  and  en- 
campments. It  captures  poultry,  and  small  birds 
and  animals.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  grapes,  and 
both  it  and  the  jackal  do  much  mischief  in  vine- 
yards. G.  E.  Post. 


FRAGMENT. — The  word  *XaVua  (from  cXasw,  to 
break)  is  used  in  the  pin.  (irXdo-uaru)  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  account  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  (Mt  14",  Mk 
6«*  Lk  9"TJn  8*-  ■*),  the  Four  Thousand  (Mt  15*. 
Mk  8*),  and  in  the  reference  to  these  miracles  (Mk 
81**  *•),  and  it  is  used  nowhere  else  in  NT.* 

Tba  Tendon*  hare  offend  a  (teat  variety  of  tr».  Wrolif 
rarlea  between  '  broken  rabbets'  (Mt  14*>),  relefla'  (Mt  IS", 
Mk  8>,  Jn  eu- >*X  and  'broken  meat'  or  "metis.'  Bad.  ha* 
'gobbets'  In  Mt  14*»  and  Mk  9M,  elsewhere  •  broken  meats' 

gB26  ed.  in  Mk  8»  '  foviiurae').  Sogers  (MattheWe  Bible) 
troduoes'serappe*'(MtlP»l,ne»  'gobbettes'  In  Mk  V*.  and 
broken meate '  in  the  net.  Ooverdala  give*  'broken  meats' 


everywhere  except  Mk  8* '  brokenjx  «e*.'7Db*  Great  Bible  offers 
■fragment*'  a*  a  new  tr"(T" 
say*  simply  •  baekettee  full  t 
'broken  i 


•fragment*'  a*  a  new  tr"(Mt  14"),  and  ' leanings*'  (Mk  8**X 
'  baekettee  full  ther  of  rln  Mk  V*,  and  for  the  rest 
meate.'  The  Geneva  and  Bishop*'  Bible*  follow 

HI  a  in  all  nlanaa  Mint  MV  MM  f ffuni^iil^  '  mnA 


the  Great  Bible  In  aUpUoe*  exoept  Mk  A*  fragment*,'  and 


(Gen.  1660  only)  Mt  16*7  'fragm  ems'  again.  The  Bhemish  NT 
prefen  'fragment*'  every  when  exoept  Mt  14*°  'leaning*.' 
AV  accept* 'fragment*'  In  all  bat  the  two  paangee  which 
refer  to  uw  miracle  of  the  Four  Thousand,  when  it  falls  back 


on  the  rendering  '  broken  meat.'  BV  oboosee '  broken  pieces ' 

Srhich  ha*  appeared  only  onoe  before,  Mk  t*>  Gov.),  and  osat 
consistently  throughout. 

Why  were  the  Revisers  not  content  with  AV 
'  fragments '  t  '  For  some  mysterious  reason,'  says 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  {Should  the  Rented  New 
Test,  be  Authorised /  1882,  p.  91),  'they  prefer 
"  broken  pieces "  to  "  fragments  that  remained 
over"  of  the  two  sets  of  loaves  and  fishes.  We 
have  all  heard  of  "  broken  victuals " ;  but  the 
victuals  were  once  whole,  and  had  been  broken. 
Each  piece  of  bread  or  fish  is  a  piece,  and  not 
broken,  though  broken  off,  if  they  will  be  so  pre- 
cise. But  a  fragment  is  a  piece  broken  oft-  So 
here  is  another  miserable  bit  of  pedantry  of  some 
kind,  and  for  some  unknown  reason,  which  only 
turns  right  into  wrong  for  nothing ;  for  the  AV  is 
certainly  quite  as  accurate  a  translation :  indeed 
the  Durham  Greek  professor  said  more  so.' 

But  there  are  two  good  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  word  '  fragment '  carries,  and  has  always 
carried,  a  sense  of  contempt.  Shaks.  uses  the 
word  seven  times,  and  this  is  always  present, 
mostly  prominent.  The  aptest  instance  is  perhaps 
Trail,  and  Cress.  V.  ii.  169— 

'  The  fragment*,  scrape,  the  bit*,  and  greasy  reliquea 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed.' 

Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  iv.  16  (p.  196),  'Yea, 
now  full  willingly  would  the  Christians  have 
accepted  the  terms  formerly  offered  them;  and 
now  their  hungrie  stomachs  would  make  dainties 
of  those  conditions  which  before,  when  full  of 
pride,  they  threw  away  as  fragments.'  In  the 
second  place  the  '  broken  pieces  were  not  frag- 
ments of  larger  pieces  ;  all  that  the  disciples  gave 
to  the  multitude  were  '  broken  pieces,'  and  these 
which  were  gathered  up  were  the  broken  pieces 
that  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

J.  Hastings. 
FRAME.— To  'frame*  (from  Old  Eng.  framicm, 
to  profit,  succeed)  is  primarily  to  make  good  pro- 
gress, to  prosper,  as  Melville,  Diary,  p.  272,  '  The 
Bischope  haid  lurked  a  ycir  or  twa  Jyk  a  tod  in 
his  hoD,  as  his  custom  was  when  things  framed 
nocht  with  him.'  Then  it  is  used  in  a  neutral 
sense,  to  get  on  well  or  ill  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
Rutherford,  Letters,  No.  xxxiL,  '  But  let  us,  how- 
ever matters  frame,  cast  over  the  affairs  of  the 
bride  upon  the  Bridegroom.'  And  then  come  the 
various  transitive  meanings  of  preparing,  fitting 
for  use.   In  AV  the  verb  is  used  with  a  direct 


catch  the  slight  difference  in  the  pronunciation). 

•It*  ooourrenoe*  in  LZX  are  Lv  »  en,  Jg  V* M»,  1 S BOM, 
2 8  liai-n,  Ezk  rgl* ;  when  BV  give  'piece,'  exoept  Jg  IB* 
'  morsel  ■  (of  bread),  and  Elk  l»l»  •  handful'  (of  barley). 
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Cf.  Return  from  Parnass.  IV.  v.  62  (2nd  pt), 
'  Schollers  most  frame  to  line  at  a  low  sayle.' 

2.  To  direct,  Hoe  6*  '  They  will  not  frame  their 
doings  to  torn  onto  their  God*  (up:  *\  tit  *» 
AVm  'they  will  not  give';  RVas  AVm.  'Their 
doings  will  not  suffer  them  to  torn  unto  their 
God,  with  AV  text  in  tnarg.).  Cf.  Rutherford, 
Letters,  No.  clxxxviL,  '  Frame  yourself  for  Christ, 
and  gloom  not  upon  his  Cross  :  Ps  146°  (L.  M.), 
Stern,  and  Hopk. — 

'  Therefore  my  month  ud  Up*  PH  frame 
To  speak  the  prate*  of  the  Lord.' 

3.  To  form,  Is  29"  '  Shall  the  thing  framed  say 
of  him  that  framed  it.  He  had  no  understanding  ? ' 
(Va^  T. ;  Amer.  RV  '  formed ') ;  and  in  RV, 
Job  10"  'Thine  hands  have  framed  me  and  fashioned 
me '  ('jaw ;  AV  « made  me ').  So  Ps  108'»,  Stem, 
and  Hopk.— 

'  Upon  the  hm  of  Horeb  they  an  idol-ealt  did  frame  • ; 
and  Shaks.  Merck,  of  Venice,  L  L  51— 

'  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellow*  in  her  time.' 

4.  To  fit  together,  make,  Eph  2*  « all  the  build- 
ing fitly  framed  together'  {<rvrapfio\oyovtUrn) ;  He 
11*  '  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God ' 
(mrnprUr$tu) ;  and  in  RV,  Eph  4"  'all  the  body 
fitly  framed  and  knit  together '  (irvrap/ioXoyoifieror). 
Cf.  Spenser,  FQ  n.  ii.  30— 

*  And,  tMnkmg  of  thoae  branches  gueu  to  frame 

A  girlond  forner  dainty  forehead  fit, 


He  phickt  a  bough :  out  of  wboae  rift  there 
Smal  drape  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled  down  the  same,' 

6.  To  devise,  Ps  60"  'thy  tongue  frameth 
deceit'  (twj);  94"  'which  frameth  mischief 
(tf)  t  Jer  18"  '  Behold,  I  frame  evil  against  yon ' 
tvff) ;  and  in  Amer.  RV,  Dt  81"  'I  know  their 
imagination  which  they  frame'  (nfjr,  lit.  'do,' 
EV  '  go  about').  So  Barclay  (1614),  Out.  (Percy 
Sec)  23— 

*  Than  frame  they  fraudes  men  slyly  to  begyle '  1 
and  Ps  10*,  Stern,  and  Hopk.— 

•  In  these  devtoee  they  hare  framed 
Let  them  be  taken  sure.' 

6.  To  express,  embody,  2  Mao  15"  'speech 
finely  framed  delighteth  the  ears  of  them  that 
read  the  story'  (to  rrjt  KarwrKtvfy  roD  \6yov;  RV 
'  the  fashioning  of  the  language ').  AV  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Genera  tr*,  '  the  setting  out  of  the 
■tatter,'  and  may  be  illustrated  from  Milton,  PL 
v.  460— 

'  TBm  wary  speech 
Thus  to  th'  eeapyreal  minieter  he  framed.' 

At  a  tubst.  '  frame '  occurs  twice  in  AV,  and 
means  something  constructed.  1.  The  structure 
of  the  body,  Ps  103"  '  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust 'On?:).  To  this 
RV  adds  Ps  139"  '  My  frame  was  not  hidden  from 
thee,  when  I  was  made  in  secret '  (XJH,  AV  '  my 
substance,'  AVm  '  or,  strength  ;  or,  body ') ;  and 
Amer.  RV,  Job  411*  'his  [leviathan's]  goodly 
frame '  (tou?  n,  EV  '  his  comely  proportion r).  So 
frequently  m  Paraphrases  in  Verse  (1775),  as  67*— 


and  51«— 


'  With  sympathetic  f  eelings  touoh'd 
Be  knows  our  feeble  frame ' ; 

•  We  know,  that  when  the  tool  undoath'd 
Shan  from  this  body  file, 
Twill  animate  a  purer  frame 
With  life  that  cannot  die.' 


2.  The  structure  of  a  city,  Ezk  40*  '  a  very  high 
mountain,  by  which  was  as  the  frame  of  a  city ' 
(Tj-n^pj,  Davidson,  'a  building  of  a  city,  that  is, 
a  city -like  or  citadel-like  building '). 

3.  RV  adds  Nn  41*-  u,  a  frame  fitted  together  for 
earrying  things  upon  (rjto,  AV  '  bar '). 

J.  Hastings. 
FRANKINCENSE  (n$>  lebMndh,  MjSow,  \tfiar- 
voi.  ir. — s 


writ). — Lebhdn&h  is  erroneously  tr4  in  some  places 
in  AV  *  incense '  (Is  43"  60*,  Jer  6"  etc  InRVit 
is  correctly  rendered  frankincense).  Incense,  how- 
ever, is  theproper  rendering  of  another  word  rrfejj 
kltfir&h.  This  substance  was  compounded  of  f. 
and  other  aromatic  gums,  and  seasoned  with  salt 
(Ex  SO**-**),  or  sweet,  i.e.  not  so  seasoned  (Ex  25*, 
Lv  16u).  All  incense  not  so  made  was  a  strange 
incense,  and  could  not  be  offered  (Ex  30*,  of. 
'strange  fire 'Lv  101). 

F.  is  the  fragrant  resin  of  an  Indian  tree,  Boswel- 
lia  terrata,  Stackh.,  procured  by  slitting  the  bark. 
It  is  imported  through  Arabia  (Is  60*,  Jer  6*).  It 
is  known  in  Arabia  by  a  name  kindred  to  the 
Heb.,  i.e.  lub&n.  It  was  one  of  the  gifts  offered 
by  the  Magi  (Mt  2").  The  'incense'  of  both  AV 
and  RV  (Rev  8*)  should  be  'frankincense.' 

G.  E.  Post. 

PRANKISH  VERSION.— See  Versions. 

FRANKLY. — In  Lk  7*  the  verb  txapUra.ro  is  tr4 
'  he  frankly  forgave.'  The  older  VSS  have  simply 
•he  forgave'  (except  Wyclif,  1380,  '  he  gaf  frely '), 
and  RV  returns  to  that.  The  purpose  of  the  AV 
translators  was,  no  doubt,  to  bring  out  on  a  special 
occasion  the  special  force  of  this  word,  which,  as 
Bruce  says  {Expos.  Or.  Test,  ad  he.),  is  a  warmer 
word  than  dd«eW,  and  was  weloome  to  St.  Luke 
as  containing  the  idea  of  grace  (xdpts).  It  occurs 
only  in  the  writings  of  St  Luke  (Lk  7"-  **•  *,  Ac  V* 
251*-1*  27")  and  St  Paul  (Ro  8»  1  Co  2U,  2  Co 
2»-*»  12"  Gal3u,  Eph  4",  Ph  1»2»,  Col2'»8u"', 
Philem"). 

The  Eng.  word  'frankly'  is  used,  not  in  the 
mod.  sense  of  candidly,  openly,  but  in  the  old  and 
literal  sense  of  freely,  unrestrainedly,  as  in  Elyot, 
The  Governour,  ii.  234,  '  puttynge  out  of  their  citie 
their  women  and  all  that  were  of  yeres  unhabill 
for  the  warres,  that  they  mought  more  frankely 
sustayne  famyne' ;  and  in  Shaks.  Meat,  for  Meas. 
IIL  i.  106— 

*0,  were  it  but  my  life, 
ITd  throw  It  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FRANTICK  Sir  4"  'Be  not  as  a  lion  in  thy 

house,  nor  frantick  among  thy  servants'  (dKU-Ttuno- 
Korur,  lit  'conceiving  fancies,'  RV  'fanciful': 
Fritzsche  understands  'suspicious,'  'mistrustful,' 
argwbhnisch.  and  is  followed  by  Ball  [QPB] ;  bat 
Bissell  thinks  the  AV  tr.  suits  the  context  best 
and  translates  'as  a  crazy  man').  Tindale  has 
•frantick'  for  AV  'lunatick'  in  Mt  17"  'Master 
have  mercy  on  my  soune  for  he  is  frantieke ' ;  and 
Sir  T.  More  ( Worhes,  p.  270)  uses  the  word  in  nearly 
the  same  sense  of  Luther,  'And  therfore  among 
many  folishe  wordes  of  Luther,  as  foolishe  as  euer 
heretyke  spake,  he  neuer  spake  a  more  frantike, 
than  in  that  he  saith  that  God  hath  node  of  our 
faith.' 

FRAT  occurs  in  Zee  1*  of  the  terrifying  of  the 
'  horns '  of  the  Gentiles,  and  '  fray  away '  in  Dt  28s*, 
Jer  7**  of  the  driving  away  of  wild  beasts  from  a 
dead  body  (all  as  tr"  of  flff}).  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'frighten.'  'Fray'  is  also  found  in  1  Mac  14" 
'  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree,  and 
there  was  none  to  fray  them '  (oix  *r  6  4ic<f>o{)ur 
airroit,  RV  '  to  make  them  afraid ') ;  and  '  fray 
away '  in  Sir  22"  '  whoso  casteth  a  stone  at  the 
birds  frayeth  them  away '  (dswo/3e?  alrra). 

Fray  Is  what  philologists  call  an  aphetio  form  of  'affray. 
That  is  to  say,  the  old  vb.  'affray'  lost  its  unaccented  initial 
vowel  by  apbeeis  [aejinu],  as  '  esquire '  became  '  squire,'  and  the 
like;  and  this  happened  to  'affray '  while  still  spelt  'array,'  a 
spelling  preserved  in  its  past  ptcp.  ' afraid '(  =  'af rayed").  To 
'  tray '  is  therefore  originally  to  '  disturb '  (Anglo-Fr.  afrayar, 
late  Let  tx-fridare,  from  ex  and  fridut  [Old  High  Ger.  JWdul. 
'  peace  *),  a  meaning  well  illustrated  by  the  examples  In  AV 
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In  Hob  ion  Oct.  uses  both  forms,  'Tee  u  a  lyon  roareth  he, 
that  they  majre  be  strayed,  like  the  children  of  the  eee :  that 
they  may  be  scarred  awaye  from  Egipte,  a*  men  acarre  byrdee : 
and  frayed  awaye  (aa  doues  uee  to  be)  from  the  Aasirians  Ionde.' 
The  only  occurrence  of  the  vb.  In  Shake,  ia  Trail,  and  Crttt. 
m.  tt.  24 :  'She  doea  so  bluah,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as 
If  she  ware  frayed  with  a  sprit*.'  J,  HASTINGS. 

FRECKLE. — In  Lv  13"  Tindale  uses  this  word 
as  tr"  of  Heb.  bdhak,  which  occurs  only  in  this 
place:  'Yf  there  appeare  in  their  flesh  a  glister- 
ynge  white  somewhat  blackesh,  then  it  us  bnt 
frekels  growen  upp  in  the  skynne :  and  he  is 
cleane.'  Wyclifs  tr°  (1382)  was  'a  wemme  of 
whijt  colour,'  (1388)  'a  spotte  of  whijt  colour' 
(after  Vulg.  macula  colons  candidi,  whence  also 
Donay, '  a  spotte  of  white  colour ').  Cov.  preferred 
'a  whyte  scabbe,'  Gen.  'a  white  spot'  But  the 
Bishops'  restored  'freckle*  (in  sing,  'a  freckle'), 
and  that  was  accepted  by  AV,  'a  freckled  spot.' 
RV  prefers  'a  tetter,'  for  the  Heb.  means  more 
than  we  now  understand  by  '  freckle,'  though  that 
word  formerly  described  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
as  in  Whitehead,  Goat's  Beard— 

'The  freckles,  blotches,  and  parch'd  skins. 
The  worms,  which,  like  black-headed  pins. 
Peep  through  the  damask  cheek,  or  rise 
On  noses  bloated  oat  of  size. 
Are  things  which  females  ought  to  dread.' 

The  word  occurs  also  in  Preface  to  AV  1611,  'A 
man  may  be  counted  a  vertuous  man,  though  bee 
haue  made  many  slips  in  his  life  (els,  there  were 
none  vertuous,  for  in  many  things  vie  offend  all), 
also  a  comely  man  and  lonely,  though  nee  haue 
some  warts  vpon  his  hand,  yea,  not  onely  freak les 
vpon  his  face,  but  also  skarres' — where  also  the 
word  probably  means  more  than  it  does  now.  See 
Tbttkr.  J.  Hastings. 

FREE,  FREEDOM,  FREELY  The  adj.  free 

'  has  been  a  chief  heirloom  from  Saxon  times,  and 
has  made  a  figure  in  all  stages  of  the  national 
story.  Perhaps  no  other  Saxon  adj.  is  comparable 
for  length  and  variety  of  career.  Originally  mean- 
ing lordly,  noble,  gentle,  it  has  with  each  change 
of  the  national  aim  so  changed  its  usage  as  still  to 
take  a  prominent  place.  In  the  growth  of  the 
municipal  bodies  the  privileged  members  were 
designated]  in  the  constitutional  struggles 

it  managed  to  represent  the  idea  of  liberty ;  and 
in  these  latter  days,  when  social  equality  is  the 
universal  pretension,  it  signifies  the  manners 
thereon  attendant  in  the  modern  coupling  free  and 
easy. '— Earle,  Philology  of  the  Eng.  Tongue*,  413. 

The  most  modem  meaning  to  be  found  in  AY  is 
also  the  most  common,  and  it  may  be  best  to  begin 
with  that  and  work  backwards. 

1.  At  liberty,  not  fettered,  whether  physically, 
as  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1235 — 

'My  heels  are  fetterM,  but  my  flat  is  free'; 

or  morally,  as  Locke,  Human  Dnderst.  II.  xxi.  8, 
'  So  far  as  a  man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to 
think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the 
preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is 
a  man  free.'  So  Job  3"  'The  small  and  great  are 
there;  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master' 
(▼bo,  the  common  Heb.  word),  and  1  P  2"  'As 
free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God '  (Aetfesot, 
the  common  Gr.  word). 

Passages  deserring  attention  are :  (1)  Ps  88» '  Free  among  the 
dead'  (VW  D'TOJ,  RV  'oast  off  among  the  dead,'  RVm  'cast 
away*).  Hitslg,  Bwald,  and  others  tr.  'among  the  dead  is  my 
couch '(taking  **>qn  from  fgn,  something  spread,  a  couch,  after 
the  doubtful  occurrence  In  Kik  27*>) ;  but  most  edd.  now,  as 
AV  or  RV  (taking  the  word  aa  the  adj.  usually  tr*  •free'). 
Gheyne  in  'Parchment'  P«atou(1884) gives,  'I  am  one  turned 
■drift  among  the  dead':  but  in  Soot  of  PtaJmt  (1HS8),  'I  am  a 
fiesilmsii  among  the  dead,'  remarking  there,  '  The  rt*'nlTt 


allude*  to  the  grim  eulogy  of  death  in  his  favourite  poem  Job  S» 
[see  above).  But  he  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  phrase.  Unlike 
Job,  he  regards  such  freedom  as  the  reverse  of  a  benefit'— 
which  Eirkpatrick  describes  ss  'a  far-fetched  interpretation.' 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  phrase  recalls  Job  V* 
to  our  minds,  and  yet  that  the  word  is  used  here,  and  here  only, 
in  a  bad  sense.  It  means  either  separated  from  human  friend- 
ship, or  more  probably  from  divine  protection.  Delitxsch's 
Interpretation,  tet  fne,,  ditchargtd,  from  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  Uke  Lat.  atfmetus,  is  lees  appropriate  to  the  context.  The 
oognate  subst.  nV»n  [mctan]  is  used  in  2  K  16»=2  Ch  26»  of 
the  separaU  house  or  lazaretto  to  which  Usziah  was  confined. 
(2)  Ac  2229  •  And  Paul  said.  But  I  waa  /res  bom.'  The  Or.  is 
simply  "By*  U  *ml  yynmpuu, '  But  I  was  even  born ' ;  the  word 
to  be  supplied  is,  however, 'P-ojuV,  'Roman,' from  the  previous 
verse:  so  RV '  But  I  am  a  Roman  born.' 

HV  adds  Is  45"  'he  shall  let  my  exiles  go  free' 
for  AV  '  let  go  my  captives'  ivfy). 

2.  Unhindered,  unimpeded,  as  Shaks.  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  V.  iL  732,  '  For  mine  own  part,  I 
breathe  free  breath.'  So  1  Es  4°  'And  that  all 
they  that  went  from  Babylon  to  build  the  city 
should  have  free  liberty'  {inripx*"  ril*  (KevBtpiar, 
RV  'should  have  their  freedom'):  2  Th  9  'Pray 
for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course'  (rpeVj,  lit.  'may  run,'  as  AVm  and  RV). 
The  AV  tr"  is  a  combination  of  Tind.  'mave  have 
fre  passage '  and  Rhem.  '  may  have  course  ;  RV  is 
a  return  to  Wyclifs  '  that  the  word  of  God  renne.' 
RV  adds  with  this  sense  1  Co  7"  '  If  the  husband 
be  dead,  she  is  free  to  be  married  to  whom  she 
will '  (ikcveipa,  AV  'at  liberty'). 

3.  Exempt,  Dt  24*  '  When  a  man  hath  taken  a 
new  wife  he  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  neither  shall 
he  be  charged  with  any  business ;  but  he  shall  be 
free  at  home  one  year '  Cm),  i.e.  exempt  from  public 
duties.  1  Ch  9"  '  the  Levites,  who  remaining  in 
the  chambers  were  free'  (o-po?,  RV  'free  from 
service ') ;  1  Mac  157  '  And  as  concerning  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary,  let  them  be  free '  {fKtudtpa,  sc. 
from  tribute) ;  Mt  15«=Mk  7"  'he  shall  be  free* 
— words  added  in  italics  to  complete  the  sense 
without  equivalent  in  Greek ;  they  are  omitted  by 
RV;  Mt  17*  'Then  are  the  children  free.'  RV 
adds  He  13*  'Be  ye  free  from  the  love  of  money' 
{&<t*\ipyvfxn  i  rpos-ot,  AV  '  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  covetousness ' ;  RVm  '  Let  your  turn  of 
mind  be  free ' :  Vanghan  is  more  modern  and 
literal,  '  Let  your  disposition  be  unavaricious '). 

4.  Acquitted  after  trial,  often  equivalent  to 
innocent,  as  Shaks.  Samlet,  II.  ii.  590— 

'  Be  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Hake  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears.' 

In  AV,  Nu  6"-«-»*v :  and  the  verb  Ro  r?  '  For  he 
that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin '  (StSucaltmu,  RV  '  is 
justified '),  i.e.  is  acquitted  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

5.  Voluntary,  gratuitous,  Ex  21"  'then  shall 
she  go  out  free  without  money'  (tap,  RV  'for 
nothing').  So  the  phrase  'free  gift,'  1  Es  9 
(e*X<ut,  *.«.  votive  offerings,  RV  'girts  that  were 
vowed') ;  Jth  4M  (ixoona  Si/iara),  1  Mac  10"  {B6pa, 
RV  «a  gift') ;  Ro  5** >«■ u  (x*P>"i>*  [not  in  v.»,  but 
understood  there  also],  a  word  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  occurring  elsewhere  only  in 
1  P  410,  and  '  is  used  of  those  special  endowments 
which  come  to  every  Christian  as  the  result  of 
God's  free  favour  (Vd/xt)  to  men,  and  of  the 
consequent  gift  of  faith '  —  Sanday  •  Headlam, 
Romans,  p.  358  ff.  It  is  tr*  *  free  gift'  only  in  Ro 
5>».»  to  which  RV  adds  0";  elsewhere  simply 
'gift').  So  again  we  find  'free  offering'  for  the 
usual  'freewill  offering'  in  Ex  36*.  Am  4»,  Jth 
16". 

6.  Generous  or  even  noble,  the  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  according  to  Earle  (as  above),  who 
quotes  Shaks.  Troil.  and  Cress,  nr.  v.  139— 

'I  thank  thee.  Hector: 
Thou  art  too  gentle  moi  too  free  a  man.' 
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This  is  Chaucer's  meaning  also  in  Nonnt  Preestes 
Tale,  94— 

'For  cartes,  what  ao  any  womman  seitb, 
We  alia  desyren,  if  It  mighte  be. 
To  ban  housbondes  hardy,  wyee,  and  tree.' 

This  sense  occurs  twice  in  AV,  2  Ch  29"  'And  the 
congregation  brought  in  sacrifices  and  thank  offer- 
ings ;  and  as  many  as  were  of  a  free  heart  burnt 
onerings'  (RV  •willing'),  and  Ps  51"  ' uphold  me 
with  tny  free  spirit'  (RV  'with  a  free  spirit,' 
Amer.  RV  and  RVm  '  willing' ;  both  a-u,  which  as 
a  subst.  means  'prinoe,'  'noble,'  in  Pr  26'  and 
elsewhere). 

On  Psoll*  Bute  (The  Puller  o/  1689,  p.  290)  says,  'Bo  1686 
(Ooverdale'i  Bible]  alter  the  Vulg.  at  epiritu  principali  (xmflrma 
me  '—which,  again,  la  after  Sept  vrinfm*  rri/urii  pu. 

Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  'tree' m  used,  not  in  any  of 
its  lower  senses,  aa  when  It  la  the  equivalent  of  liber  aa  opposed 
to  eervut ',  or  even  in  the  aenae  of  liberal,  bounteoua  In  gifts ; 
bat  (inclusive  perhaps  of  thia  latter)  with  special  eye  to  that 
higher  aenae  of  lordly,  noble,  generous,  princely,  royal ;  which 
is  conspicuous  In  the  beat  medisjval  usage  of  the  word,  and 
which  qualified  it  to  represent  prineipalie  and  i^iitmnh.  Keble 
brought  this  out  well— 

•With  that  free  Spirit  West, 
Who  to  the  contrite  can  dispense 
The  princely  heart  of  innocence.' 

Keble.  it  should  be  added,  has  also  suggested  the  correct 
translation.  What  the  psalmist  prays  for  la  not,  as  AT,  that  he 
nay  be  upheld  by  God's  free  Spirit,  but,  aa  RV,  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  his  own  spirit  may  become  willing 
or  spontaneous  in  the  right 

Freedom  in  Ao  22s9  '  With  a  great  sum  obtained 
I  this  freedom,'  is  Roman  citizenship  (*ro\tre(a, 
RV  'citizenship').  See  Citizenship.  RV  has 
changed  '  liberty  of  AV  into  '  freedom '  for  Gr. 
iXevdtpla  in  Gal  6,-UM»,  IP  2",  though  retaining 
'liberty'  for  the  same  Gr.  word  in  Ro  8a,  1  Co 
10»  2  Co  3",  Gal  2«,  Ja  1"  2U,  2  P  2U.  In  every 
ease  but  the  last  it  is  the  freedom  of  those  who  are 
not  under  law  but  under  grace;  'freedom'  is 
therefore  the  best  word,  and  might  have  been  used 
throughout.   See  Liberty. 

Freely  is  found  in  the  sense  of  (1)  unrestrainedly, 
as  in  Lv  14™  Wye.  '  And  whanne  be  had  left  the 
sparewe  to  fle  in  to  the  feeld  frely ' ;  and  in  AV 
Gn  2W  '  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat '  S>b»«,  lit.  '  eating  thou  shalt  eat,'  as 
AVm ;  so  1  S  14") ;  Ad.  Est  16"  'that  the  Jews 
may  freely  live  after  their  own  laws '  {xpfyrScu,  RV 
'  live  *) ;  Ao  2"  '  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you '  (4£&> 
ebre'tr  luerb.  rapprplas,  RV  'I  may  say  unto  you 
freely');  26"  'I  speak  freely'  {Tapprptaftpevot 
XoXC) ;  to  which  R V  adds  Jn  2fl  '  when  men  hare? 
drunk  freely '  (4Va»  iu0wr6u<ru>),  lit.  '  when  they  are 
drunken,'  as  Lk  12",  and  as  Vnlg.  here  '  cum  ineb- 
riati  fuerint.'  Wyclif  has  'whanne  men  ben 
fnlfillid'  (1382  'filled*);  Tind.  'when  men  be 
dronke,'  so  Matthew's  and  the  Great  Bibles ;  Gov. 
'whan  they  are  dronken';  but  the  Geneva  pre- 
ferred 'when  men  have  wel  droncke,'  and  it  was 
followed  by  Bish.,  Rhem.,  and  AV.  RV  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  older  translations. 

(2)  For  nothing,  gratuitously:  the  most  common 
meaning.  It  occurs  in  Nu  11*  '  We  remember  the 
fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely'  (ojn  'gratis, ' 
or  as  RV  'for  nonght').  ' Freely r  was  Wyclif s 
tr»  [1388,  but  1382  '  gladly'],  and  he  no  doubt  used 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  'for  nothing'  after  LXX 
lueadV  and  especially  Vulg.  gratis,  which  gave 
the  Douay  '  gratis ' ;  '  freely '  is  the  Bishops'  word 
also;  but  all  others  'for  nought'  (Tind.,  Rog.),  or 
'for  naught'  (Gov.,  Gen.).  Also  in  1  Mao  10**  'I 
freely  set  at  liberty  every  one  of  the  Jews'  (Atbhiiu 
OxvOipar  Swpedr,  RV  '  I  set  at  liberty  without 
price');  cf.  Lk  4M  Tind.  'frely  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised'  (an  attempt  to  express 
the  pregnant  phrase  drocreTXat  rtBpawptrovt  t* 
deVo-ei,  lit.  '  to  send  away  the  shattered  (so  as  to 
be]  in  release ').  And  in  NT  Sapeir  '  as  a  gift,'  from 
taped,  a  gift,  is  so  rendered  in  Mt  10"«,  Ro  3M, 


2  Co  11*,  Rev  21*22",  where  the  prominent  thought 
is  the  grace  (gratis)  of  the  giver,  as  Mt  10"  '  freely 
ye  received,  freely  give.'  And  this  is  no  doubt  the 
meaning  in  Ro  8*  and  1  Co  2U  where  xap/fo/«u  is 
tr*  'freely  give.'  Illustrations  are  Ex  21"  Wye 
'  sche  schal  go  out  freli  without  money '  (AV  '  free,' 
RV  '  for  nothing ') ;  Is  52*  Cov.  '  my  people  is  frely 
caried  awaye'  (EV  'for  nought*);  and  Shaks. 
Winter's  Tale,  L  L  19,  '  You  pay  a  great  deal  too 
dear  for  what's  given  freely.' 

(3)  Voluntarily,  spontaneously,  approaching  the 
meaning  of  'generous,'  'noble'  given  last  for 
'  free ' :  Ps  64*  '  I  will  freely  sacrifice  unto  thee ' 
(rqrifi,  RV  'with  a  freewill  offering,'  after  most 
commentators,  but  Cheyne  prefers  'with  a  free 
will '  both  here  and  at  Nu  15*) ;  Hos  14*  «I  will 
heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely' 
(nji},  LXX  ipokbyus,  Vulg.  spontanea,  Wye,  [1382] 
'  of  my  free  will,'  [1388] '  wilfuli ' ;  Rog. '  wyth  al  my 
heart,'  Gen.  '  frely,'  Don.  '  voluntarily,  Cheyne 
'  spontaneously ').  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
« freely '  in  Ezr  2"  (RV  '  willingly ')  7",  where  it  is 
used  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  Heb.  verb.  This 
is  Milton's  meaning  {PL  viiL  443)  where  God  ad- 
dresses Adam — 

'  My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute ; 
Whose  fellowship  therefore,  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike.' 

Freeman  :  1  Es  3M  ( AnJfJmoj) ;  1  Co  7"  '  the  Lord's 
freeman '  (ire\(u$epot,  RV  '  freedman '),  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  spiritual  emancipation  and  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  natural  'freeman'  (fKetdepot) 
following.   RV  adds  Col  3"  {t\e6$epot,  AV  '  free '). 

Freewoman :  1  Mac  2",  Gal  4»-  *»•*»,  all  AeufVoa, 
of  the  natural  condition,  and  directly  opposed  to 
'bond-slave'  (1  Mao)  or  'bondmaid^  (Gal).  RV 
adds  Gal  4".  J.  Hastings. 

FREEWILL  OFFERING  See  Sacrifice. 

FREQUENT.— In  the  sense  of  crowded,  well- 
attended,  'frequent'  is  common  in  writers  of  the 
17th  cent,  and  earlier,  as  a  '  frequent  assembly ' — 
Sanderson,  Works,  ii.  242, 258,  a  'frequent  college' ; 
'the  College  was  sa  frequent  as  the  roumes  war 
nocht  able  to  receaue  them ' — Melvill,  Diary,  SO. 
The  sense  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  AV  is  akin 
to  this,  but  more  exactly  well-acouainted,  convers- 
ant :  2  O  \  \m  '  in  prisons  more  frequent,'  exactly 
as  Knoa,  Works,  iv.  139,  'Be  frequent  in  the 
proph*^  and  in  the  epistillis  of  St.  Paul.'  The 
Gr.  is  ■weputamiput,  and  RV  follows  Bish.  and  Rhem. 
'more  abundantly,'  the  other  VSS  having  'more 
plenteously.'  Amer.  RV  and  RVm  give  'fre- 
quent'in  1  S  81  for  'open'  of  AV,  'the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there  was  no 
open  vision '  (f^)  )tog  pu). 

FRET.— To  '  fret '  is  primarily  to  eat  up,  con- 
sume (for,  intensive  prefix,  and  etan  to  eat,  like 
Ger.  ver-essen),  as  in  Alisaunder  of  Macedoine 
(E.E.T.S.)  L  1159— 

'  Feyre  handea  and  feet*  freaten  too  the  bonne." 

But  a  very  early  meaning  and  very  common  is  to  eat 
into,  gnaw,  corrode,  as  of  a  disease,  and  the  word 
being  used  in  this  sense  by  Tind.  in  Lv  l3«-»s.» 
1444,  it  was  retained  in  AV.  The  uses  in  AV, 
then,  are — 

1.  Transitively :  1.  Literally  to  eat  away,  cor- 
rode, Lv  13*K  ™  14*»  '  a  fretting  leprosy*  (nrvt 
rni93),  and  13"  'it  is  fret*  inward f  (rings).  So 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  In  Lv  Iff* '  it  is  tret  inward,'  fret  Is 
the  past  ptcp.  Of.  More,  Utopia,  i.  (Lumby,  p.  46, 1. 14),  *  For 
he  (and  that  no  marveile)  beynge  so  touched  on  the  quicke,  and 
hit  on  the  gaule,  so  fret,  so  fumed,  and  chafed  at  it,  and  was  in 
such  a  rage  that  he  could  not  refraine  himselfe  from  chidinge, 
skoldlng,  railing,  and  reviling.'  Similar  forms  are  '  lift'  Gn  7". 
I*  WfB ;  '  whet '  Ps  043  p,.,  Bk. 
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Fuller  says  of  the  death  of  Godfrey  (Holy  Warn, 
Bk  ii.  ch.  6,  p.  51), '  It  may  be  the  plague  took  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  lingring  disease,  and 
quickly  cut  off  what  that  had  been  long  in  fret- 
ting ' ;  and  S  hales,  makes  Lear  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  say  of  his  daughter  Goneril  (Lear,  L  W. 
876>- 

*  If  *be  most  team, 
Create  bar  child  of  spleen ;  that  It  may  Hre 
And  be  a  thwart  dianatured  torment  to  her  1 
Let  It  (tamp  wrinkle*  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 
With  cedent  tear*  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks. 
The  tr"  of  Pi  38"  In  the  Great  Bible  of  1589  was'  When  tfaon 
with  rebuke*  dost  ebaaten  man  for  dune,  thon  makest  hit 
bewtye  to  consume  aware,  like  ae  it  were  a  mothe.'  In  1640 
the  explanatory  phrase  '  fretting  a  garment'  was  added,  which 
being  thereafter  adopted  into  the  text  appeal*  in  the  Pr.  Bk. 
version.   Of.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  n.  U.  8,  'A* 
for  the  oorruptlon*  and  moth*  of  history,  which  an  epitomes, 
the  use  of  them  desenreth  to  be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound 
Judgment  have  confessed,  as  those  that  hare  fretted  and  cor- 
roded the  sound  bodies  of  many  excellent  histories,  and  wrought 
them  into  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.' 

2.  Figuratively,  in  two  senses.  (1)  To  vex. 
Tindale  says  (Expos.,  Parker  Soo.  p.  31),  'And 
the  nature  of  salt  is  to  bite,  fret,  and  make 


smart';  whence  Adams  passes  to  the  fig.  I 
(//  Peter,  p.  47  on  l4)  'Do  we  cut.  and  fret,  and 
trouble  you:  remember  we  are  salt,  the  sharper 
the  better.'  So  in  AV,  Ezk  16"  'Because  thou 
hast  not  remembered  the  days  of  thy  youth,  but 
hast  fretted  me  in  all  these  things '  (T'ifjei;  Amer. 
KV  '  raged  against').  (2)  To  disquiet  oneself,  Ps 
S71 '  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers '  (njnjr^j, 
SO  ST7- *,  Pr  241*)  \  Is  8°  '  when  they  shall  be  hungry 
they  shall  fret  themselves'  ("Uppn,  Del.  'it  is  roused 
to  anger' ;  Cheyne, '  he  shall  be  deeply  angered ' ; 
Skinner,  'he  shall  break  out  in  anger'). 

The  A  V  tr»  is  partly  from  the  Gen. 1  he  thai  euen  treat  htm 
self,'  and  partly  from  the  Blah,  'they  will  bee  out  of  patience.' 
'He  is  out  of  pacience'  is  Ooverdale's ;  Wyo.  [1382]  'it  anal 
wrathen,'  [18881  '  It  sohal  be  wrooth,'  and  the  Douay '  he  will 
be  angrie,'  are  both  nearer  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  being  both 
after  the  Vulg.  •irasoetur';  but  both  miss  the  force  of  the 
■pedal  form  [Hlthpaell,  which  is  found  only  hare.  The  LXX 
gives  Aewetamfi ;  Luther,  '  werden  ale  lumen.'  A  very  close 
parallel  occurs  In  Btr  Thomas  Wlat  (Bkeaf  ■  Sptelm&mi,  p.  MB)— 

'And  whilst  they  dame  their  hates  In  armes  a-OToaso, 
Graunt  them,  good  Lord,  as  thou  malst  of  thy  might. 
To  freate  inward,  for  losyng  suoh  a  loan.' 

a.  Intransitively,  be  irritable,  chafe,  grieve,  the 
modem  meaning:  1  S  1*  'And  her  adversary  also 
provoked  her  sore,  for  to  make  her  fret'  (rcprjo  msj), 
and  Pr  19*  '  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  LORD ' 
(«jrp).   So  Shake.  Jul.  Cos*,  it.  iiL  42— 

'Int  tm  your  proud  heart  break. 

J.  Hastings. 
FRIEND — Heb.  history  has  supplied  the  world 
with  an  example  of  trne  friendship,  as  romantio 
and  beautiful  as  any  in  Grecian  story ;  and  Heb. 
literature,  though  it  contains  no  treatise  de 
Amicitid,  abounds  in  proverbs,  setting  forth,  as 
eloquently  as  Laelius  himself,  the  nature  of  this 
fine  human  relation,  the  claims  which  it  makes, 
and  the  blessings  which  it  brings.  If  Jonathan  and 
David  are  the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the  Bible, 
tb»  pithy  sayings  of  the  Hokhma  Lit  contain  the 
philosophy  of  friendship.  A  genuine  attachment 
is  possible  only  between  the  virtuous — this  is  im- 
plied in  all  the  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Pr 
to  the  young  man  for  his  guidance  in  life,  and  ex- 
pressly indicated  in  the  warnings  of  13"  28*  where 
the  word  (njjh)  rendered  companion  is  that  else- 
where often  translated  friend.  That  even  natural 
ties  cannot  compare  with  the  bond  of  friendship 
for  strength  and  endurance,  is  said,  not  without  a 
touch  of  satire,  in  18M  'He  that  maketh  many 
friends  doeth  it  to  his  own  destruction  ;  but  there 
is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.' 
David,  in  his  lament,  describes  the  affection 


of  Jonathan  for  him  as  'passing;  the  love  of 
women- '  That,  as  Lord  Bacon  puts  it  in  his  Essay, 
the  principal  fruits  of  friendship  are  healthful 
and  sovereign,  both  for  the  affections  and  the 
understanding,  comes  out  in  the  striking  proverb 
(27"), '  Iron  sharpeneth  iron :  so  a  man  sharpeneth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend ' ;  while  the  anguish 
inflicted  on  a  true  heart  when  one  trusted  and 
loved  proves  false  or  unkind,  is  exhibited  in  a 
concrete  form  in  the  behaviour  of  Job's  three 
friends,  and  in  many  a  passionate  cry  wrung  from 
that  patriarch  (Job  614-"  1931),  or  from  a  psalmist 
under  similar  provocation  (Ps  41'). 

Among  the  duties  of  friendship  Cicero  places 
high  that  of  frankness  in  reproof  and  counsel;  and 
this  could  not  fail  of  characteristic  recognition  in 
the  proverbs  of  Israel, '  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of 
a  friend ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful ' 
(Pr  27*),  while  in  17*  are  indicated  the  tact  and 
delicacy  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Pr  27u  is  the  Heb.  equivalent  for  the  saying  that 
'  old  friends  are  best ' ;  and  that  poverty  and  trouble 
are,  like  length  of  time,  tests  of  the  genuineness  of 
friendly  profession,  in  contrast  with  the  pretended 
attachment  of  flatterers  and  parasites,  is  the  theme 
of  proverbs  like  14"  1PA '.  True  friends  are  rare 
with  the  great  and  powerful,  yet,  as  Baoon  says, 
they  set  a  higher  rate  than  others  on  the  rare 
possession,  and  the  Bible  gives'  many  instances  of 
the  confidence  of  intimacy  between  kings  and 
subjects,  e.g.  David  and  Hushai;  prophets  and 
apostles  ana  their  disciples,  e.g.  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
Paul  and  Timothy. 

But,  while  the  Bible  presents  an  ideal  of  friend- 
ship equal  to  that  demanded  by  other  literature, 
it  does  not  leave  it  there.  It  elevates  it  in  a 
manner  all  its  own  to  a  transcendent  height.  It 
presents  it,  not  only  as  a  human  relationship,  but 
one  possible  between  God  and  man.  Abraham  was 
the  friend  of  God  (2  Ch  20T,  Is  41»,  Ja  2").  With 
Moses,  too,  J"  spake  '  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend^  (Ex  33"),  and  the  Son  of  God  used 
the  name  friend  in  preference  to  servant,  not  only 
of  the  apostles,  but  also  of  all  for  whom  He  laid 
down  His  life  ( Jn  15"-  >«• u). 

There  are  nine  Heb.  words  or  phrases  rendered 
friend  in  the  AV.  Those  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence are  connected  with  the  roots  arnf,  expressing 
affection,  and  run  sociability,  the  most  common 
being  m,  rendered  41  times  friend,  104  times 
neighbour,  and  sometimes  companion  and  fellow. 
The  most  usual  equivalents  in  LXX  and  Vulg.  are 
fMXor  and  amicus.  As  a  term  of  salutation  the 
vocative  trait*  is  three  times  in  NT  rendered 
friend  (Mt  20&  22"  26«>). 

Of  course  the  term  friends  sometimes  implies  no 
more  than  political  associates  or  allies,  e.g.  1  S  302*, 
Jer  20*-«.  A.  8.  AOLKN. 

FRINGES  (Heb.  n<r*  firtth).— In  the  time  of  oar 
Lord,  the  Jews,  especially  those  of  the  Pharisaic 
party  (cf.  esp.  Mt  23'),  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  three  material  reminders  or '  sensible 
signs' of  their  obligations  under  the  Law.  These 
were  the  fiftth  (EV  'fringes'),  the  tephUUn  or 
phylacteries  (wh.  see),  and  the  mtzAzah  (Dt6*  11") 
on  the  doorpost.  Of  these  the  first-named  was  the 
sign  to  which  the  greatest  virtue  was  ascribed. 
Its  observance  is  first  required  by  the  law  of  Dt 
(22M),  where  we  read  '  Twisted  cords  (o'^ii,  LXX 
arprrri :  AV,  KV  incorrectly  '  fringes,'  but  RVm 
'  twisted  threads')  shalt  thon  make  thee  upon  the 
four  corners  ('arba'  kanpMth,  AV  '  four  quarters,' 
RV  'four  borders ')of  thy  mantle  (lit.  'coveri"g' 
as  Ex  22*T  [Heb.  **],  see  below)  wherewith  tfcou 
ooverest  thyself.'  The  object  here  termed  gldtHm 
acquired  later  the  special  designation  fiztth  »TI, — 
it  is  so  rendered  by  the  Targum  Jerus.  L  (pseudo- 
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Jonathan)  in  Dt  22u, — for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  meet  the  same  enactment  in  an  expanded 
form  in  the  priestly  legislation:  'And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  * 
in  the  borders  (so  AV,  RV :  more  correctly  *  tassels 
upon  the  corners';  cf.  Rvm)  of  their  garments 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put 
upon  the  fringe  of  each  border  {i.e.  the  tassel  of 
each  corner)  a  cord  of  blue'  (Nu  IS*7-*8).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  interpretation  sug- 
gested by  the  EV,  that  a  fringe  attached  to  the 
hem  of  the  garment  is  intended,  is  quite  erroneous. 
We  have  only  to  turn  to  Hag  2lf,  where  a  still 
common  Eastern  practice  is  referred  to,  to  see  that 
kdnaph  applied  to  an  article  of  dress  can  only 
mean  '  corner '  or  loose  flowing  end  of  a  garment.  t 
Now,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  worn  as  an  outer 
garment  a  large  piece  of  cloth  of  the  shape  of  a 
Scotch  plaid  (generally  called  simlah,  see  Dkess), 
which  also  served  as  a  covering  (roo|)  by  night 
(Ex  22*)4  To  the  four  corners  of  this  garment, 
then,  the  'twisted  cords'  of  Dt  were  clearly 
intended  to  be  fastened.  The  more  extended 
enactment  of  the  Priestly  Code,  however,  evidently 
contemplates  a  more  elaborate  arrangement  of  a 
tassel  attached  to  each  corner  by  a  cord  of  blue. 
To  these  tassels  the  Greek  translators  give  the 
name  Kpiirreta,  the  term  exclusively  used  by  the  NT 
writers.  It  has  even  found  its  way  into  Targ.  Onk. 
(pssro)(cf.Dalm.ff ram.  Aram.  149)  in  both  passages 
from  the  Pentateuch.  The  simlah  was  worn  luce 
the  Greek  himation,  which  is  its  NT  equivalent,  the 
loose  end  being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  It 
was  the  fiftth  attached  to  this  corner  (r.  tpajnriSov  r. 
I/wtIov)  that  was  reached  with  comparative  ease  by 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  approaching 
our  Lord  in  the  crowd  from  behind  (Mt  9*,  Lk  8M). 

When  we  attempt  to  go  behind  the  prescription 
of  the  Torah,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  here  an  ancient  custom,  §  perhaps  with 
originally  magical  or  superstitious  associations 
(see  W.  R  Smith,  RS  410,  note ;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  iL  123)  taken  up  and  impressed  with  a  new 
significance  by  the  Hebrew  legislation.  Even  so 
late  as  NT  times  a  special  virtue  was  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  'tassels  on  the  four  corners' 
(Mt  14*  Mk  6" ;  cf.  the  special  sanctity  of  the 
four  horns  of  the  altar,  Lv  4™-,  1  K  l*"-).  To  the 
more  spiritually  minded,  however,  they  were,  as 
they  were  intended  to  be,  continual  reminders  of 
the  obligation  resting  on  J"s  people  to  walk  in 
His  Law,  and  to  keep  all  His  commandments  (see 
esp.  Nu  16*-*). 

With  the  change  in  the  fashion  of  the  outer 
garments  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  increasing 
frequency  and  cruelty  of  heathen  and  Christian 
persecution,  the  Jews '  gradually  ceased  to  wear 
the  tassels  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  original 
legislation.  A  special  article  of  clothing  was 
devised  of  the  shape  of  a  modern  chest-protector — 
one  part  covering  the  breast,  the  other  the  back — 
with  the  necessary  aperture  in  the  centre  for  the 
head  to  pass  through.  This  garment,  to  which  the 
names  of  (allith  (n'ta)  and  'arba'  kanpMth  (Dt 
z2B)  were  git  en,  had  the  tassels  attached  to  its 
four  corners,  and  was  worn  as  an  undergarment,  a 
practice  still  observed  by  all  orthodox  Jews.  The 
more  zealous,  however,  wear  it  so  that  one  or 

•The  JIT  haa  hare  rnra  In  the  singular,  but  probably  we 
eoght  to  read  with  the  Samaritan  nVW ;  of.  LXX  nfirxti*. 

tOL  18 15"  «*«■«■"  where  the  LIX  renders  ijjj  by  the  exact 
terms  *i  frwyw  nc  larXttitt,  for  which  aee  Jevona  and  Gardner, 
Manuml  a/  Or.  Atltiq.  62. 

t  That  one  and  the  same  garment  is  Intended  in  Dt  and  Nu  is 
arm  firmed  by  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  which  in  both  passages  has 
s»j. 

I  The  practice  ot  wearing  tassels  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Persians,  aa  appears  bom  the  monument*  of  Peraepolis. 


more  of  the  tassels  may  be  visible.  The  (allith 
now  described  came,  later,  to  be  known  as  {allith 
katOn  or  '  small  t^allith,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
'{allith  gaddl, '  large  t&llith '  or  prayer-shawl.  The 
latter  more  nearly  corresponds  in  shape  to  the 
ancient  timlah,  being  a  quadrangular  piece  of 
white  woollen  (or  silken)  cloth  to  which  the  tassels 
are  attached  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described. 
It  is  worn  universally  by  the  Jews  during  the 
daily  service  in  the  synagogue,  either  thrown  over 
the  head  or  round  the  shoulders,  but  always  so 
that  the  tassels  shall  be  visible  in  front.  Special 
prayers  ore  said  before  and  during  the  act  of 
adjusting  the  (allith. 

The  rabbinical  prescriptions  with  regard  to  the 
rfcrt  or  tassels  have  been  elaborated  with  charac- 
teristic detail,  and  fill  many  pages  of  the  Jewish 
codes  (see  literature  at  end  of  art).  Only  a  very 
few  of  these  need  be  cited  here.  From  a  reference 
in  the  Mishna  (Menakh.  iv.  1)  it  would  appear  that 
the  former  practice  of  making  the  zizith  by  twist- 
ing three  white  threads  with  one  of  blue  (or  blue- 
purple)  was  falling  into  desuetude,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  the  ex- 
pensive dye  required ;  and  that  it  was  henceforth 
permissible  to  use  white  threads  alone  so  long  as 
the  numbers  were  complete  (see  Levy,  Worterb. 
s.  voc.  asp).  Somewhat  later  we  learn  from  the 
curious,  and  in  part  obscure,  paraphrase  of  Nu  15* 
in  the  Targum  Jcrus.  L  (pseudo-Jonathan)  appar- 
ently based  on  Talmudic  decision,  that  the  threads 
must  be  spun  expressly  for  the  purpose,  not  made 
of  the  refuse  of  the  loom,  and  that  they  must  be 
tied  with  five  knots  (po'p).  According  to  the 
prescription  still  in  force,  it  is  required  that  four 
(white)  threads  (row)  shall  be  taken,  of  which  one 
— technically  called  the  shammesh  or  '  servant ' — 
shall  be  considerably  longer  than  the  rest.  A 
small  hole  or  eyelet  (spa)  is  made  in  each  corner  of 
the  (allith  three  thumb-breadths  (o'Vni)  from  each 
margin ;  through  this  the  four  threads  are  drawn 
and  the  ends  brought  together.  A  double  knot  is 
tied  close  to  the  margin  of  the  (allith,  the  shammesh 
is  then  twisted  tightly  9  times  round  the  remaining 
7  threads  and  another  double  knot  is  tied ;  then 
round  9  times  and  a  knot;  then  round  11  times 
and  a  knot ;  and  finally  round  13  times  and  a  knot, 
and  the  fiftth  is  complete.  Various  mystic  signifi- 
cations are  attached^  to  the  number  of  knots  and 
twistings.  The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  that 
which  deduces  from  the  whole  a  symbol  of  the 
complete  Torah :  thus  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  nv»  is  90+10+90+10+400= 
600,  which  with  the  8  threads  and  the  5  knots 
makes  a  total  of  613,  the  exact  number,  according 
to  rabbinic  calculation,  of  the  positive  (248)  and 
negative  (365)  precepts  of  the  Torah.  This  has  led 
to  the  exaggerated  statement  that  the  wearing  of 
the  fiftth  is  of  equal  merit  with  the  observance  of 
the  whole  Law. 

Males  only  are  to  wear  the  (allith  (so  already 
Targum  pseudo- Jonathan  on  Dt  22*).  This  is 
compulsory  after  the  13th  year,  when  the  Jewish 
boy  becomes  a  bar-mizvah,  but  the  small  {allith 
may  be  worn  earlier.  The  size  of  the  latter  is  said 
by  Maimonides  to  be  such  that  a  boy,  iust  able  to 
walk  alone,  shall  be  completely  covered  by  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  wear  the  (allith  at  night ;  this 
is  inferred  from  the  words  of  the  Law,  '  that  ye  may 
look  upon  it  and  remember'  (Nu  15"),  an  injunc- 
tion impossible  of  fulfilment  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.*  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  wearing  of  the  zizith,  the  following 
anecdote  is  frequently  quoted.  The  son  of  a 
famous  Rabbi  was  asked  which  of  the  command- 
ments above  all  others  his  father  had  especially 

*  This  question  was  one  of  the  differences  between  the  schools 

of  Billel  and  Hhammai  (EdiyyoUi,  iv.  10). 
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charged  him  to  keep.  His  reply  was:  'The  law 
concerning  the  (iftth.  On  descending  a  ladder  my 
father  stepped  on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore  it  on. 
He  refusea  to  move  from  the  spot  till  it  was  re- 
placed '  {Shabb.  118o).   See  also  Dress. 

LmntATD  rjl  —The  rabbinical  prescriptions  are  found  in  the 
authoritative  oodea  of  Maimonfdes  (Tad  Hartjjuakdh,  Hilkotk 
Ziztth)  and  Joseph  Oaxo  (ShuUum  'Aruk  Yari  Ma,  oh. 
viii.-xxiv.).  A  convenient  oompendtam  of  the  Utter  work  is 
the  0*TI  mix  Trip  jnW^P  OHI  "n  TBO,  wnna,  1888  (rulea 
oonoemlng  the  fizttA,  pp.  88-88).  Also  In  the  tractate  Xiftth  in 
Baph.  Klrchelm,  Sntm  libri  Talmudici  parvi  Hitronlymitani, 
Frankfort,  18S1 ;  Hiller,  Dt  vutHnu  fimbriatit  Hebmorum,  in 
Ogolini  Thetaumu,  roll  xxL  More  easily  accessible  ia  Boden- 
schatz,  Kvrchlieh*  Verfammg  d.  htutigm  Jvden,  1748,  pt  It. 

-    •    -  •      ■  180-170.  Art. 


pp.  9-15;  Bui  tort,  3vnag°C<*  Jvdama.  pp.  100-170.  A 
'Fringes'  in  Kitto'a  B&liaal  Cyelopadiai.  See  also  Driver 
Dt22«. 


A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 


FROCK. — '  A  linen  frock '  is  named  in  Sir  40*  as 
the  dress  of  the  poor  in  contrast  to  the  '  purple ' 
of  the  rich  {wn&kiror,  lit.  '  raw  linen ' ;  R V  '  a 
hempen  frock';  the  word  occurs  only  here  in 
bibl.  Greek).  The  'frock'  was  once  the  cover- 
all of  the  English  labourer,  and  still  remains  as 
'  smock-frock.'  See  Dress. 

FROG  (grW.  f(phardea'{  fSirpaxn,  rana). — An 
amphibious  animal,  noted  m  two  connexions  in  the 
Bible.  1.  As  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  8*-", 
Ps  78"  etc.).  2.  As  a  form  assumed  by  unclean 
spirits  (Rev  16U-M).  It  Is  also  mentioned  in  Wis 
19".  The  frog  referred  to  in  the  story  of  the 
plagues  is  the  Ranula  escvlenta,  L.,  the  edible 
frog.  It  is  found  in  all  stagnant  waters  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Arab,  name  for  the  frog,  du/da', 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FROM.— Following  the  Gen.  Bible,  '  from  '  is 
used  in  1  Es  3*  as  equivalent  to  '  away  from ' :  '  But 
when  they  are  from  the  wine,  they  remember  not 
what  they  have  done.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence 
of  a  meaning  that  is  common  in  Snaks.  Thus 
Macbeth,  ru.  I  132— 

'  For  t  moat  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palaoa ' ; 

and  Jul.  Cos.  I.  iii.  35— 

'  But  men  may  oonatrue  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves.' 

FRONTLETS.— See  Phylacteries. 

FROVARD. — Froward  is  the  Northern  form  of 
'  from  ward,'  as  we  have  '  to  and  fro'  for  'to  and 
from.'  Cf.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.,  'As  cheerfully 
going  towards,  as  Pyrocles  went  frowardly  front- 
ward his  death.'  Froward  is  thus  the  opposite  of 
'  toward,'  and  is  used  by  Spenser  {FQ  VI.  x.  24) 
in  the  literal  sense  of  turned  from — 

'  And  eeke  them  selves  so  in  their  daunoe  they  bore. 
That  two  of  them  still  froward  see  m'd  to  bee, 
But  one  stiil  towards  sheWd  her  selfe  afore.' 

In  AY  'froward'  is  always  figurative,  turned 
from  in  sympathy,  opposed,  hostile,  as  in  Ps  18a 
'  with  the  froward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward ' 
(Sssr-ja  stey-on,  KV  'with  the  perverse  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  froward ').  Then,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, that  which  goes  the  wrong  way  to  accomplish 
its  ends,  twisted,  tortuous,  not  straightforward. 
Thus  Dt  32°  Tind., '  Thefrowarde  and  overthwarte 
generation  hath  marred  them  semes  to  him  ward ' 
(«"2V),  EV  '  perverse,'  which  does  not  adequately 
express  the  sense,  says  Driver.  Tindale's '  froward ' 
is  better  than  '  perverse,'  for  its  meaning  is  just 
what  Driver  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
here,  'the  opposite  of  what  is  sincere,  straight- 
forward, and  frank,' denoting  'a  character  which 
pursues  devious  and  questionable  courses  for  the 


purpose  of  compassing  its  ends.'  Thus  Latimei 
{Sermons  before  Edw.  VI.,  Arbor's  ed.  p.  115)! 
'The  herte  of  man  is  naughti,  a  croked,  and  a 
froward  pece  of  worke.'  Still,  'froward'  was 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  obstinate,  as 
T.  Lever,  Sermon*  (1660,  Arbor's  ed.  p.  103),  'The 
father  draweth  not  by  force  violentlye  them  that 
be  stubborne  and  frowarde,  but  by  loue  them  that 
be  gentyll,  and  come  wyllyngly.'  And  the  union 
of  the  crooked  with  the  obstinate  gives  perversity. 
RV  prefers  'perverse'  in  2  S  22J'=Ps  18*  (as 
above),  Pr  2U  (not  Amer.  RV)  3M  1  Is"  ;  and  Amer. 
RV  further  in  Dt  32»,  Pr  2"  6"  8U  10"  16««- »  22». 
RV  gives  'crooked'  in  Pr  8»  21s,  and  Amer.  RV 
'wayward'  in  Pr  2U  4U  17",  and  'cunning'  in 
Job  5U.  But  '  froward  *  is  introduced  into  2  S  22" 
(AV  'unsavoury'),  Pr  23M  (AV  'perverse').  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  ideas  represented  by  this 
word  refer  to  conduct,  especially  in  public  life ;  it 
is  therefore  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Pr, 
where  '  froward '  is  found  14  times,  elsewhere  only 
7  times. 

Wydlf  rarely  usee  the  word ;  not  in  any  of  the  places  where 
it  occurs  in  AV,  his  words  being  'shrewd,'  'perverted,'  or 
'  wayward.'  But  it  is  found  in  Dt  21"  (1S82).  '  If  a  man  gete  a 
rebel  sone,  and  a  traward  (1388  '  overthewert '),  that  herith  not 
the  fadres  and  mod  res  heest ' ;  and  as  a  various  reading  in  2  Ti 
8*.  The  introduction  of  the  word  so  freely  into  Pr  was  made  by 
Rogers  and  Ooverdale.  Its  single  occurrence  in  NT  is  from 
Tindale,  1  P  Sis  '  Servauntes  obey  youre  masters  with  all  feare, 
not  only  yf  they  be  good  and  courteous ;  but  also  though  they 
be  frowarde '  (1626  and  1584).  The  Or.  is  which  means 

tortuous  aa  of  a  river,  and  then  ethically  not  straigMJorvard. 
Here,  says  Salmond,  it  means  not  exactly  'capricious'  (as 
Luther),  or  '  wayward '  (aa  Rhera.),  or  even  '  froward '  (as  Tind. 
Oov.  Rog.  Cran.  Oen.  Bish.  AV,  RV),  but '  harsh '  or '  perverse,' 
the  disposition  that  lacks  the  reasonable  and  considerate,  and 
makes  a  tortuous  use  of  the  lawful. 

The  adv.  frowardly  occurs  only  Is  67"  '  and  he 

went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  hi?  heart*  (^ij>n 
ajW,  lit.  'he  walked  turning  away,  as  AVm  and 
RVm;  Amer.  RV  '  backsliding ').  For  the  Eng. 
word  cf.  Knox,  Hist.  137,  'Then  began  she  to 
frowne,  and  to  look  frowardly  to  all  such  as  she 
knew  did  favour  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Frowardnesi  is  used  only  in  Pr  2M  6"  10",  rtosije, 
a  word  which  is  found  only  in  the  plu.  and  means 
lit.  '  turnings  about,'  i.e.  '  lines  of  action,  or  modes 
of  speech,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  escaping  un- 
pleasant realities,  or  evading  the  truth,  perversions 
of  truth  or  right' — Driver  on  Dt  32* ;  see  his  note. 
The  word  is  tr"1  by  the  adj.  'froward'  in  Pr  8" 
('  the  froward  mouth,'  lit.  '  the  mouth  of  evasions ') 
10»l  16";  by  'very  froward'  in  Dt  32* ;  and  by 
'froward  things'  in  Pr  2"  16*>.  Gf.  Barlowe, 
Dialoge  (Lunns  ed.  p.  106),  'And  no  meruell, 
thoughe  Saull  fared  the  worse  for  hys  people, 
wher  as  Moyses  the  most  faythfull  seruaunte  of 
god  was  partely  by  their  frowardnes  debarred 
fro  the  pleasaunt  lande  of  behest.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FRDIT.  —  Palestine  is  always  described  as  a 
fruitful  land  (Ps  107",  Is  6').  The  number  of 
'  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth '  produced  here  is  very 
large.  The  great  diversity  of  climate  makes 
possible  the  cultivation  ofplants  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  TLe  following  list  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  not 
exhaustive  but  illustrative  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  '  land  of  promise ' : — Fitches  (Is  28s5- opium 
poppy,  mustard,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  cress, 
radish,  flax,  sorrel,  rue,  vine,  Indian  fig,  jujube, 
lemon,  orange,  citron,  lupine,  beans,  horsebeans, 
peas,  lentils,  chick  peas,  mash  ( Vigna  Nilotica,  L. ), 
carob,8trawberry,blackberry,  peach,  plum,  almond, 
apricot,  nectarine,  apple,  quince,  medlar,  PhotinU 
Japonica,  hawthorn,  pomegranate,  myrtle,  water- 
melon, cantelope,  squash,  pumpkin,  cucumber, 
coriander,  dill,  fennel,  caraway,  anise,  celery, 
parsley,  parsnip,  carrot,  carth'.mus  (bastard  saffron), 
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chicory,  lettuce,  artichokes,  potato,  tobacco,  tomato, 
eggplant,  henbane,  nightshade,  castor  oil,  sesame, 
•five,  fig,  sycomore,  mulberry,  hemp,  walnut,  edible 
^ron,  banana,  date,  colocasia,  maize,  wheat, 


pine,  saffron, 

barley,  sorghum,  sugar  cane. 


G.  E.  Post. 


FRUIT.  —  The  figurative,  and  indeed  all  the 
literal  uses  of  the  word  « fruit,'  except  the  primary 
one  of  the  fruit  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  are  sug- 
gested by  the  Hebrew  idioms,  and  belong  to  what 
may  be  called  biblical  English.  Thus  it  is  used 
of  the  general  products  of  the  earth,  Ex  2310  '  And 
six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  ah  alt  gather 
in  tie  fruits  thereof '  (maa?,  KV  '  increase ').  It  is 
also  used  of  the  offspring  of  animals,  including 
man,  as  Ps  127*  «Lo,  children  are  an  heritage 
of  the  Lord  :  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his 
reward*  (tb,  the  common  word  for  'fruit').  In 
this  sense  notice  La  2"  '  Shall  the  women  eat  their 
fruit,  and  children  of  a  span  long?'  (T?). 

It  has  been  maintained  (Psalms  Chran,  Arranged,  pp.  ISO. 
448)  that  'fruit'  in  Ps  W»  has  this  meaning  In  AV,  "There  shall 
be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains; the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon '  n?).  This 
might  be  true  of  Wycliri  tr»  (1888),  'Stldefastnesse  sohal  be  In 
the  erthe,  in  the  highest*  places  of  mounteyns ;  the  fruyt 
therof  sohal  be  enhaunsid  aboue  the  Liban ' ;  and  more  con- 
fidently of  Coverdale'e,  'There  shalbe  an  heaps  of  oome  in  the 
earth  hye  vpon  the  Miles,  bis  frute  shal  shake  like  Libanus,' 
though  the  'his'  probably  refers  to  'corn.'  But  the  Geneva 
tr»  is  '  An  handful  of  oome  shalbe  sowen  in  the  earth,  euen  in 
the  top  of  the  mountaines,  and  the  frute  thereof  shal  shake 
like  the  tree*  of  Lebanon :  and  the  children  shal  florish  out  of 
the  citi*  like  the  grasse  of  the  earth,'  with  the  marg-  note, 
'  Vnder  suche  a  King  shalbe  moste  great  plentie,  bothe  of  frute 
and  also  of  the  increase  of  manklnde.'  And  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  AV  followed  the  Gen.  Bible  here. 

Whether  in  the  Heb.  'fruit'  refers  to  the  fruit  of  the  earth 
or  of  the  King's  body  is  another  matter.  Ewald  takes  it  to 
be  the  King's  offspring,  his  posterity,  as  In  Ps  a";  so  also 
Burgess,  '  Let  Bis  fruit  be  abundant,  on  the  top  of  the  hills, 
Hke  (the  cedars  of)  Lebanon,'  who  compares  Ps  92"  and  Hos  14'. 
Cheyne  refers  the  'fruit'  to  the  people,  'May  abundance  of 
oom  be  in  the  land,  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains  may  it 
wave ;  [and  the  people]— like  Lebanon  be  its  fruit.' 

Figuratively  four  meanings  are  found :  1.  The 
product  of  effort,  as  Pr  31"  'Give  her  of  the  fruit 
of  her  hands'  (tb);  Ro  1B  'I  purposed  to  oome 
unto  you,  (but  was  let  hitherto,)  that  I  might 
have  some  fruit  among  you  also,  even  as  among 
other  Gentiles'  (Konxot).  2.  Benefit,  profit,  Jn  4* 
'  And  he  that  reapeth  reoeiveth  wages,  and  gather- 
eth  fruit  unto  life  eternal '  (Kaprbs,  cf .  Eng.  '  har- 
vest,' the  same  word  philologically).  Ro  6***  What 
fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are 
now  ashamed?'  (saairot).  3.  By  a  strongly  idiom- 
atic Heb.  phrase,  '  The  fruit  of  the  lip,'  that  is, 
praise,  Is  57M  'I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips*  (au, 
cf.  vb.  in  Pr  10"),  an  idiom  that  was  accepted  into 
bibL  Gr.,  He  13"  '  By  him,  therefore,  let  us  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  nis  name ' 
{mprto  from  LXX  of  Hos  14s  m,  ns  for  m»).  4. 
Of  moral  consequences  of  action,  Is  310 '  the  fruit  of 
their  doings,'  cf.  Jer  17"  21"  etc.  This  differs 
from  (1),  for  it  is  often  undesigned,  and  from  (2), 
for  it  is  often  used  of  punishment. 

J.  Hastings. 
FRUSTRATE. — 2  Es  10**  '  Forsake  me  not,  lest 
I  die  frustrate  of  my  hope '  (trf  nonfrustra  moriar), 
and  Jth  llu  'That  my  lord  be  not  defeated  and 
frustrate  of  his  purpose'  (ixparros).  So  Hooker, 
Eccl.  Polity,  L  xi.  4,  'It  is  an  axiom  of  nature 
that  natural  desire  cannot  utterly  be  frustrate ' ; 
and  Knox,  Hist.  29,  'King  Henry  frustrate  re- 
turned to  London,  and  after  his  indignation  de- 
clared, began  to  fortify  with  men  his  frontiers 
toward  Scotland.'  Sucn  past  participles,  formed 
in  imitation  of  (he  Latin,  are  common  in  Eliza- 
bethan English.  Shaks.  uses  this  form  still  more 
boldly  as  an  adj.,  Tempest,  in.  iii.  10— 
'The  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.' 


The  meaning  is  'defeated,'  'baulked.'  The  same, 
sense  is  found  with  the  infin.  in  Ezr  4*  'Hired 
counsellors  against  them  to  frustrate  their  pur- 
pose' (twj^);  and  with  the  finite  verb  in  Is  44" 
'  [the  Lord]  that  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the 
liars'  (t»,  Wye  [1382],  'voide  makende  tocnes 
of  deuynoures ;  Cbv.  'I  destroy  the  tokens  of 
witches';  DeL  'who  brings  to  nought  the  signs 
of  the  lying  prophets').  And  in  the  same  sense 
RV  adds,  Job  &*  'He  frustrateth  the  devices  of 
the  crafty '  (tSO,  AV  '  He  disappointeth ').  But  in 
Gal  2*1  the  meaning  is  different,  '  I  do  not  frus- 
trate the  grace  of  God'  {iSerd,  KV  'make  void'), 
*.«.  not  'baulk,'  'thwart,'  or  'disappoint,'  but 
'nullify,'  'render  inoperative,'  'make  of  no  avail 
or  value.'  So  Elyot,  The  Governow,  ii.  385,  'To 
suche  persones  as  do  contemne  auncient  histories 
...  it  may  be  sayd,  that  in  contemnynge  histories 
they  frustrate  Experience.' 

Goodwin,  therefore  (Works,  L  pt.  2,  p.  206),  misses  the  point 
when  he  says,  '  It  was  God's  great  design  to  advance  grace, 
and  therefore  he  calls  their  stepping  aside  from  the  doctrine 
thereof,  a  frustrating  of  the  grace  of  God,  Gal  ii.  ulfc,  whioh 
men  do  by  mingling  anything  with  it ;  it  is  a  frustrating  of  the 
graoe  of  God,  because  it  frustrateth  the  great  design  of  God. 
for  to  frustrate  is  to  make  void  a  design.'  Dr.  Gwynne  (in  loo.) 
brings  out  the  meaning  thus :  '  I  do  not  make  void  the  atoning 
grace  of  God  by  seeking  to  justify  myself;  lot  if  righteousness 
come  by  law,  then,  indeed,  Christ  died  needlessly,  and  the  graoe 
of  Gad  it  made  of  none  effeoV  The  older  versions  are  inaccurate 
or  Inadequate,  Wyo.  '  cast  not  awei '  (after  Vulg.  turn  abiieio), 
so  Gov.  Khetn. ;  Tind.  'despyse,'  so  Bog.  Oran.  j  Gen.  better 
'abrogate';  Bish. 'reject.'  Augustine  is  right— nonirritamfaoio. 

J.  Hastings. 

FRYING-PAN. — See  Food. 

FUEL.  — The  Hebrews  indicated  fuel  by  a 
figure  as  the  'food  of  fire'  (Is  9«- »  [Heb.  *•'••] 
ps  nJOBJ?,  EV  'fuel  of  fire';  Ezk  15*- •  21*"  aW,. 
In  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  wood  was  no  doubt 
the  principal  fuel,  either  in  its  natural  state  or 

Srepared  as  charcoal.  There  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
enoe  of  the  use  of  mineral  coal  as  fuel.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel,  we  may  assume 
that  the  variety  of  woods  employed  for  this 
purpose  was  as  great  as  it  is  in  Syria  to-day  (see 
thelistprepared>yPostinP^5t,1881,  p.  118  ff.). 
The  term  otis  (lit.  woods)  is  applied  equally  to  the 
'sticks'  or  twigs  gathered  by  individuals  (Nu 
15s1 »,  IK  1710-  u),  and  to  the  faggots  or  logs 
prepared  by  felling  and  cutting  up  the  trees  of 
the  forest  (Lv  l7*  4U1.  A  few  of  such  trees  are 
named  in  Is  4414"M.  Shrubs  of  every  variety  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  such  as  the  rSthem 
(on1)  Ps  120*  '  coals  of  juniper,'  more  correctly  as 
RVm  '  coals  of  broom '),  a  shrub  very  largely  used 
as  fuel  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  (Palmer, 
Doughty).  Reduced  to  charcoal  (see  below),  the 
rothem  (Arab,  ritm)  is  said  to  throw  out  an  intense 
heat.  References  to  thorns  (dtp,  oftp)  as  fuel  are 
numerous  in  Scripture;  the  'Stad  (i?*  Ps  68" 
[Eng.9]),  probably  the  buck-thorn  (see  Thorns 
and  Thistles),  is  mentioned  in  particular.  The 
use  of  chaff,  which  includes  the  chopped  straw 
(tibn)  from  the  threshing-floor,  is  likewise  referred 
to  (Mt  3"),  as  also  of  withered  herbage  (xoot-oj,  EV 
*  grass ')  in  general  (Mt  6",  Lk  12s8). 

The  Hebrews,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  were 
familiar  with  the  advantage,  as  fuel,  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  charcoal,  for  such,  without  doubt, 
was  the  '  coal '  of  Scripture  (see  Coal).  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  acc.  to  Wilkinson  (ed.  1878, 
ii.  35,  36),  used  faggots  of  wood  for  heating  water 
and  boiling  meat,  l>ut  preferred  charcoal  for  roast- 
ing. However  this  may  have  been  among  the 
Hebrews,  the  fuel  used  for  the  brasier  (n«  Jer 
36-air.  Ay  .  hearth,'  RV  '  brasier ')  or  chafing-dish 
{t>t  -n't  Zee  12*,  RV  '  pan  of  fire '),  by  which  the 
houses  of  the  upper  classes  were  warmed  in  winter, 
was  undoubtedly  charcoal  (cf.  Jn  18u  21*).  No 
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such  luxury  would  be  found  in  tbe  houses  of  the 
poor,  who  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  fire  of 
logs  or  twigs  placed  in  a  depression  in  the  floor  of 
the  living-room.  The  smoke  from  such  a  hearth 
(perhaps  rnfto — although  this  word  is  in  our  extant 
literature  used  only  of  the  altar-hearth,  Lv  6* 
[Eng.  6*}— mod.  Arab,  the  same)  escaped  as  best 
it  could  through  the  door  or  the  latticed  window 
(Hos  13*,  EV  '  chimney ').  Chimneys  in  our  sense 
were  not  known,  although,  by  a  corruption  of  the 
text,  2  Es  6*  is  made  to  speak  of  '  the  chimneys  of 
Zioju' 

It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  the  Hebrews  were 
familiar  with  the  use  of  animal  dung  as  fuel. 
This  form  of  fuel,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  East,  both  by  the  nomads  and 
the  fellahin.  The  dung  of  the  camel  is  the 
favourite  fuel  of  the  Bedawin,  while  the  Syrian 
peasant  carefully  collects  the  droppings  of  his 
cattle,  which  he  uses  either  in  the  natural  state 
when  sufficiently  dry,  or  mixed  with  straw.  From 
the  incident  recorded  in  Ezk  41>ls  we  may  at  least 
infer  that  this  form  of  fuel  was  not  unknown  (see 
esp.  v.u),  although,  as  the  country  was  more 
extensively  wooded  then  than  now,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  necessity  as  now  exists  for 
having  recourse  to  it.         A  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

FUGITIVE.— 1.  Simply  one  who  flees,  as  from 
danger  or  punishment  (the  modern,  as  it  is  also 
the  earliest,  meaning  of  the  word,  after  Lat. 
fugitives).  So  Is  15s '  His  fugitives  shall  flee  unto 
Zoar'  (RV  '  Her  nobles  flee  unto  Zoar,'  with  '  fugi- 
tives' in  marg.  The  reading  is  doubtful  and 
difficult,  see  the  Comm.);  Ezk  17M  'And  all  his 
fugitives  with  all  his-  bands  shall  fall  by  the  sword  * 
(so  RV  and  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.,  but  reading  again 
doubtful).  2.  A  deserter  from  duty.  This  sense 
belongs  to  fugitivut  also.  So  Jg  12* '  Ye  Gileadites 
are  fugitives  of  Ephraim';  Gov.  'runnagates.' 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  EV  is  certain,  but 
Moore  holds  that  it  is  a  misinterpretation,  the 
Heb.  word  (n"9^9)  meaning  not  'runagate,'  but 
'survivor'  (see  his  note);  2  K  25u  'the  fugitives 
that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon '  (i?t<  o'^iri 

iSb),  RV  '  those  that  fell  away,  that  fell  to  the 
king');  Jth  16u  '  as  fugitives'  children '  (dj  ratSas 
otfro/ioXotfrrwr,  RV  '  as  runagates'  children ') ;  2  Mac 
8"  (the  only  example  of  the  adj.  in  AV)  'He 
came  like  a  fugitive  servant  through  the  mid- 
land unto  Antioch'  (Spawtrov  rpdror,  RV  'like  a 
fugitive  slave').  So  Shaks.  Ant.  and  Chop.  rv. 
ix.  22— 

'  Bat  let  the  world  rank  me  In  register 
A  muter-leaver,  and  a  fugitive/ 

8.  A  Wanderer,  as  Foxe,  Act.  and  Men.,  iii.  747, 
'  If  thou  wert  an  honest  Woman,  thou  wouldest 
not  .  .  .  run  about  the  Country  like  a  Fugitive.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Gn  "  '  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond'  (ifi  pj,  ptcp.  of  yu  to  wander;  LXX 
artrm  rai  rpifuar  [preserving  the  paronomasia], 
Vulg.  vague  et  profugtu;  Luther,  'unstat  und 
nttchtig';  Wye  [1382]  'vagaunt  and  fer  fngitif,' 
[1338]  'unstable  of  dwellyng  and  fleynge  aboute' ; 
C."w.  'a  vagabunde  and  a  rennagate  ;  Bish.  'a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond').  Shaks.  presents  a 
close  parallel  in  I  Henry  VI.  m.  iii  67— 

•  When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  onoe  in  Franoa, 
And  fashlOD'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill. 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord, 
And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a  fugitive?' 

J.  Hastings. 
FULLER.— The  fuller's  art  is  mentioned  in  both 
OT  and  NT  only  in  connexion  with  himself.  In 
the  former  the  fuller's  field  (2  K  18",  Is  7'  36*)  is 
the  only  word  used,  and  indicated  an  open  field  on 
the  west  of  Jems,  where  cloths  were  fulled  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.   The  process  of 


fulling  in  those  times  is  unknown  to  us  except 
indirectly,  partly  from  the  etymology  of  the  word 
(ojta,  7i-a0f tt),  and  partly  from  an  Egyp.  picture 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  washing  the  material 
with  some  preparation  of  lye,  beating  or  rubbing 
it,  and  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
ensured  a  considerable  amount  of  cleaning  and 
bleaching ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyp.  linen 
show  that  the  result  of  the  art,  rude  as  it  may 
have  been,  was  highly  satisfactory.  In  NT  the 
only  reference  to  it  (Mk  9*)  is  where  the  garments 
of  Jesus  at  His  transfiguration  are  said  to  have 
become  '  glistering,  exceeding  white ;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them '  (RV) ;  and  this 
description  shows  that  the  reader  was  familiar 
with  the  fuller's  art  and  its  beautifying  effects. 
The  dress  of  Egyp.  and  Jewish  priests  was  made 
of  white  linen,  and  among  their  higher  classes  of 
very  fine  material,  whose  lustre  was  enhanced  by 
art.  Fulling  is  still  carried  on  in  the  E.,  probably 
very  much  as  it  was  practised  in  ancient  times, 
and  is  often  employed  before  dyeing  cloth  and 
yarn,  to  remove  impurities  and  improve  the  process 
of  colouring;  but  it  is  rapidly  being  superseded 
by  the  modern  mode  of  bleaching. 

J.  Wobtabet. 
FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (Djto  .t#,  6  d>oof  ynupeut, 
agerfullonis),  was  the  scene  of  Rabshakeh s  inter- 
view with  Eliakira  and  others  (2  K  18",  Is  36s), 
and  of  that  between  Ahaz,  Isaiah,  and  his  son 
(Is  7').  In  each  case  it  is  named  in  connexion 
with  the  phrase  'conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool,' 
which  is  '  in '  or  '  on ' '  the  highway  of  the  Fuller's 
Field.'  The  conduit  apparently  crossed  the  high- 
way at  a  point  close  to  the  city,  as  conversation 
carried  on  there  could  be  heard  by  the  people  on 
the  walls  (2  K  18M).  The  place  cannot  now  be 
identified  with  certainty.  En-rogel  we  know  was 
a  resort  of  the  fullers  ;  whence  probably  its  name 
was  derived.  The  same  is  true  of  Birket  Mamilla, 
in  the  vale  west  of  the  city.  The  former,  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  S.E.,  would  havo  been 
difficult  of  approach,  and  hearing  from  the  walls 
impossible.  The  higher  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
Pools  crosses  the  valley  a  little  above  Birket 
Mamilla,  and  seems  to  have  entered  the  city  close 
by  the  tower  Psaphinus,  at  the  N.W.  angle. 
This,  however,  could  hardly  be  called  'the  con- 
duit of  the  Upper  Pool.'  From  Birket  Mamilla  a 
conduit  takes  water  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah, 
passing  under  the  wall  northward  of  the  Jaffa  gate. 
Birket  Mamilla  being  the  'upper'  of  the  two 
pools  in  the  valley,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  the  Fuller's  Field  was  located  here.  On  the 
N.,  however,  an  ancient  conduit  entered  the  city 
E.  of  the  Damascus  gate.  Its  course  without  the 
wall  has  not  been  traced.  It  may  have  come  from 
the  large  pool  some  distance  out,  to  the  left  of  the 
Nablus  road.  On  this  side  the  city  was  easiest  of 
approach ;  the  land  here  would  perhaps  best  suit 
the  description  implied  in  rrirr  '  arable  land ' ; 
Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  2)  speaks  of  '  The  Fuller's 
Monument,'  at  the  E.  corner  of  the  N.  wall ;  and 
Arculf  mentions  a  gate  west  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  cent.)  was  called  Porta  Villas  Fullonii, 
•  Gate  of  the  Fuller's  Farm '  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  ii.  23). 
These  considerations  point  to  the  location  of  the 
Fuller's  Field  on  the  N.  of  the  city.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  warrant  any  certain  conclusion. 

W.  Ewino. 

FULNESS.— See  Pleroha. 

FUNERAL. — See  Burial. 

FURLONG. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

FURNACE — In  OT  five  words  are  tr*  furoaoa 
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in  EV.  1.  [tf??,  a  kiln  for  burning  limestone  into 
lime,  or  for  smelting  ore,  chiefly  iron.  The  former 
was  constructed  of  lime-stones  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  air  and 
■moke,  and  another  at  the  bottom  for  supplying 
the  hollow  of  the  dome  with  fuel.  In  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  furnaces  for  smelting,  great  and 
long-continued  heat  was  required,  and  the  com- 
bustion caused  a  thick  and  dark  column  of  smoke 
to  ascend.  It  is  this  appearance  that  is  referred  to 
in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah :  '  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  land  went 
up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace '  (Gn  19*).  2.  p»w, 
an  Aram,  word  still  in  use  in  Syria  (Arab,  attun) 
for  the  lime-kiln  described  above.  It  occurs  only 
in  Dn  8,  but  there  repeatedly  as  the  'furnace' 
into  which  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
were  cast.  8.  V^jr,  Ps  12*,  but  the  text  here  is 
quite  uncertain.  (See  Cheyne,  ad  loc.  and  Expos. 
Times,  Tin.  170,  287,  336,  379.)  4.  tu  (Arab.  Mr, 
a  blacksmith's  fireplace),  a  smelting  furnace,  for 
iron  (Dt  4",  1  K  8°,  Jer  ll4),  but  especially  for 
gold  (Pr  17»  27"),  used  metaphorically  (Is  4810, 
furnace  of  affliction).  8.  tus,  sometimes  tr.  'fur- 
nace'(Gn  15"),  and  sometimes  'oven'  (Lv26*)— 
the  latter  being  probably  the  correct  tr".  The 
Arab,  word  tannur  is  still  in  use  on  the  Lebanon  for 
a  special  kind  of  oven  in  which  women  bake  bread. 
A  pit  is  dug  in  the  earth,  and  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  pottery,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  let  down 
into  it.  Fire  is  kindled  at  the  bottom,  and,  when 
the  smoke  subsides  and  the  cylinder  is  sufficiently 
heated,  a  thin  circular  layer  of  dough,  spread  out 
on  a  pad,  is  deftly  stuck  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
cylinder.  The  cakes,  which  are  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  considered  a  very  good  kind  of  bread. 

The  same  word  in  Gr.  of  NT  (Mt  13")  and  in 
Arab,  {tdfurot,  kamtn)  means  a  furnace.  In  Syria 
the  word  is  still  in  use  for  furnaces  employed  in 
heating  public  baths,  and  the  heat  generated  in 
them  is  very  great.  J.  Woetabbt. 

FURNITURE.— In  Gn  81M  it  is  said  that  Rachel 
had  taken  the  images  (RV  'teraphim')  belonging 
to  her  father,  and  put  them  '  in  the  camel's  fur- 
niture.' The  Heb.  raj  occurs  only  here  (S9|rrga), 
and  designates  a  basket-shaped  palanquin  which 
was  placed  on  the  camel's  saddle,  chiefly  for  carry- 
ing the  women.  See  Dillmann,  in  loc.,  who  quotes 
Knobel  and  refers  to  Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  iL 
85;  W.  G.  Brown,  Travels,  453;  Ker  Porter, 
Travels,  iL  232 ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  54 ;  see  also 
art.  Camel.  The  Eng.  word  is  apparently  original 
to  AV.  The  older  Eng.  V8S  were  misled  by  the 
Vnlg.  stramenta  cameli,  and  Luther's  die  streu 
der  Kamel  (mod.  edd.  die  Streu  der  Kameele),  and 
render  '  straw '  or  *  litter,'  though  Gen.  Bible  has 
'saddle'  in  marg.  (Wye.  1382  'the  literyng  of  a 
eamele,'  1388  '  the  strewyngis  of  the  camel '). 
The  AV  and  RV  word  '  furniture '  is  used  in  the 

general  sense  of  equipment,  accoutrement,  as  in 
iunyan,  Holy  War  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  112), 
'  Wherefore,  let  it  please  thee  to  accept  of  our 
Palace  for  thy  place  of  residence,  and  of  the 
Houses  of  the  best  men  in  our  Town  for  the  re- 
ception of  thy  Soldiers  and  their  Furniture.' 

The  same  word  is  given  in  AV  7  times  (Ex 
jit.»m»»  86"  39»,  Nah  2»)  as  the  tr.  of  ^  kilt, 
which  is  usually  tr*  '  vessel.'  RV  prefers  '  vessel ' 
in  Ex  SI""- '  and  35",  but  gives  '  furniture '  as  the 
tr.  of  the  same  Heb.  in  Ex  25*  Nu  3»  71,  2  S  24" 
(AV  all  'instrument');  Ex  40»,  Nu  1"*  4»-M, 
1  Ch  9»(AVall'  vessel '). 

For  an  account  of  the  furniture  of  an  Eastern 
house,  see  House.  J.  Hastings. 

FURFOW.— This  is  the  tr-  in  AV  of  the  follow- 


ing  Heb.  words,  i.  m|  Ps  6510  (RV  'ridges'). 
This  word,  which  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the 
sense  of  a  « troop '  (e.g.  1 S  30s-  »  and  oft. ),  means 
literally  a '  cutting,'  and  (in  plur.  fern,  nvna)  appears 
in  Jer  48"  in  connexion  with  cuttings  in  the  flesh 
as  a  sign  of  mourning.  2.  njap  or  n'jjjp  Ps  129*, 
where  the  word  is  used  metaphorically,  'The 
plowers  plowed  upon  my  back,  they  made  long 
their  furrows'  {otfigp  Kethibh,  wrjp  ger£).  The 
only  other  occurrence  of  this  word  is  in  the  obscure 
expression  in  1  S  14"  .Tip  nff  nytp  lazy,  which  is  tr* 
in  AV  'within  as  it  were  an  half  acre  of  land 
[which]  a  yoke  [of  oxen  might  plow] ' ;  AVm  '  half 
a  furrow  of  an  acre  of  land,  RV  '  within  as  it  were 
half  a  furrow's  length  in  an  acre  of  land,'  RVm 
'half  an  acre  of  land.'  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suspect  the  originality  of  MT.  LXX nas 
ir  /9o\l<r<  koI  <cfo\a{d>  toO  mSlou,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Heb.  expression  originally  speci- 
fied the  weapons  used  by  Jonathan  and  his  armour- 
bearer,  although  in  that  case  we  have  probably 
here  a  gloss  transferred  from  v.u  (see  Wellhausen 
and  Driver's  notes,  ad  loc.,  also  Budde  in  SBOT). 
3.  njno  Ezk  177>  ™,  where  RV  rightly  substitutes 
'beds,'  as  in  Ca  5"  6»  [all].  4.  Job  31*  39" 
Hoe  10*  12".  The  same  word  (in  plur. )  is  tr*  by  RV 
*  furrows '  in  Ps  6511,  where  AV  has  •  ridges.'  8.  In 
Koa  WHUKetMbh  has  onry,  $er&  oxtifiv  'furrows.' 
Many  modern  scholars  (following  LXX,  Vulg.  and 
Pesh.)  would  read  '  transgressions.'  The  pas- 
sage appears  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt.  AV  (text) 
'when  they  shall  bind  themselves  in  their  two 
furrows,'  is  of  course  meaningless.  RV  proposes 
'  when  they  are  bound  to  their  two  transgressions ' ; 
but  even  this  fails  to  yield  a  satisfactory  sense. 
Probably  Nowack  is  not  far  wrong  in  his  con- 
jectural tr"  urn  tie  zu  eiicfUigen  wegen  ihrer  beiden 
vergehungen,  'to  punish  them  for  both  their 
transgressions.'  Similarly  Guthe  (in  Kautzsch's 
AT),  wenn  sit  fur  ihre  smei  Verschuldungcn 
Ziichtigung    empfangen,    'when    they  receive 

Eunishment  for  their  two  transgressions.'  The 
itter  will  be  their  wrong  choice  of  a  king 
and  their  idolatry,  or  perhaps  the  reference  may 
be  to  the  two  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (see 
Nowack  and  Wellh.  ad  loc.,  and  cf.  Siegfried- 
Stade,  s.  pit).   See  further  under  Agriculture. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
FURTHER. — To  'further'  in  the  sense  of  'help 
forward'  is  used  of  persons  in  Ezr  8*  'they 
furthered  the  people,  and  the  house  of  God '  (ixlpj). 
So  Chaucer,  Hous  of  Fame,  2023— 

'  And  gaf  expres  commaundement, 
To  whiche  1  am  obedient, 
To  furthre  thee  with  al  my  might.' 

Furtherance  occurs  in  Ph  V*-  *  as  tr.  of  rpoanHj, 
which  in  1  Ti  4",  its  only  other  occurrence,  is  tr* 
'  profiting.'  RV  gives  *  progress '  in  all.  On  the 
other  hand  RV  introduces  '  furtherance '  into  Ph 
1*  2*  to  express  the  force  of  els  with  the  ace  (els 
to  eiayyiXior,  '  in  furtherance  of  the  gospel,'  AV 
'  in  the  gospel ').  Cf.  Healey  (1610),  St.  Aug.  Citie 
of  Ood,  I.  xi.  19,  '  The  pom  pes  of  the  funeral  Is  are 
rather  solaces  to  the  living  then  furtherances  to 
the  dead.' 

FURY.— The  Heb.  word  .tjo  Wm&h,  which  is 
once  (Est  1")  tr*  '  anger,'  and  often  '  wrath,'  is 
66  (wfO  of  Dn  ll44  and  Aram.  Kifrj,  w;q  of  V*" 
make  69)  times  tr*  'fury.'  Of  these  occurrences 
61  refer  to  God,  and  then  Amer.  RV  prefers 
•wrath,'  except  in  Is  42*  661*  'fierceness.'  Fury 
is  also  the  tr.  in  AV  of  fnn  hdrdn  in  Job  20* ;  RV 
'  fierceness,'  as  the  word  is  a  few  times  tr*  in  AV. 
In  the  Apocr.  'fury'  occurs  as  the  tr.  of  6v/i6s 
Sir  1*  45"  48w,  Bar  V*  (RV  always  « wrath ') :  of 
0v/xol  Wis  7"  (AV  'furies,'  RV  'ragings')  10*. 
2  Mac  4*  (both  AV  « fury,'  RV  « rage ') ;  and  ot 
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iXdarup  2  Mac  7*  '  And  when  he  was  at  the  last 
gasp,  he  saidj  Thou  like  a  fury  takest  ns  ont  of 
this  present  life '  (2i>  fUr,  iXiarap ;  the  only  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  biblical  Greek,  though  it  is 


found  also  in  4  Mac  9*  lla  18";  RV  "Thou,  mis- 
creant').  See  Anger.  J.  Hastings. 

FUTURE. — See  Eschatology. 


Gr 


GAAL  (ta,  ace.  to  Wellh.  Irr.  u.  jZd.  Gesehichte, 
p.  26=' beetle,'  of.  Arab,  ja'ult  see  Gray,  Eebr. 
Prop.  Names,  p.  1 10),  Jg  9""41  son  of  Ebed  (Tag,  LXX, 
A"Afl*a,  B  'IciSijX,  prob.  error  for  'Iw/9i)«,  Obed  laty ; 
cf.  LXX  1  Ch  2*M1«  26*,  2  Ch  231.  Less  prob. 
'IiifaX,  i.e.  Sars^ar  'J*  is  Baal,'  altered  to  Ebed 
to  avoid  offence). — Gaal,  apparently  a  Canaanite 
and  a  new-comer  to  Sheohem,  was  the  ringleader 
of  a  revolt  against  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon.  He 
first  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Shechemites,  and 
then  adroitly  seized  the  occasion  of  the  popular 
vintage-festival  to  incite  them  to  revolt  and  make 
himself  their  leader.  Zebul,  Abimelech's  officer 
in  Shechem,  heard  of  the  plot,  and  sent  a  warning 
to  his  chief.  Following  Zebul's  advice,  Abimelech 
marched  against  the  town  and  surrounded  it  with 
ambuscades  under  cover  of  night.  Gaal,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gate,  noticed  the  approach  of 
Abimelech's  men,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Zebul, 
who  replied  first  with  an  ironical  answer  and  then 
with  an  open  taunt,  bidding  him  go  forth  and  fight 
with  them.  In  the  battle  which  followed,  Abime- 
lech completely  defeated  the  rebels,  and  Zebul 
drove  out  Gaal  and  his  brethren  from  the  city.  The 
context  suggests  that  the  revolt  was  one  of  '  native 
Shechemites  against  the  half-Israelite  Abimelech ' 
(Moore).  Gaal  poses  as  their  champion.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  Gaal  was  an  Israelite,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  rouse  the  Israelite  population 
against  the  Shechemite  ruler.  W.  R.  Smith,  Th.  T. 
xx.  1886,  p.  195  ff.,  would  place  v."  after  v.M ;  and 
Budde,  Rich*,  u.  Sam.  p.  118,  after  v.*.  But  no 
transposition  is  needed.  In  v.*  read  with  LXX  najr 
for  nay  '  Do  not  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  and  Zebul 
.  .  .  make  slaves  of  the  men  of  Hamort'  Another 
simple  alteration  is  nay  (perf.)  proposed  by  Moore, 
'Were  not  .  .  .  subject  to  Hamor?'  V.*  for 
read  njki  'and  I  would  say.'  V.n  for  ™^pa 
' deceitfully ' (?)  read  m^na  'in  Amman,'  cf.  v.41. 
d<1)>  can  hardly  be  right:  Stade  suggests  ojn 
D'TIB? ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful.  See  further  under 
Abimelech.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

OAASH  (b*9I). — A  mountain  in  Ephraim,  S.  of 
Timnath-seral?  or  Timnath-heres  (wh.  see),  Jos  24", 
Jg  2*.  The  torrent-valleys  (o'^)  of  G.  are  men- 
tioned in  2  8  23»=  ICh  1 1». 

GABAEL  (B  ro/3oi)X,  A  Ta^X).— i.  A  distant 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (To  l1).  2.  A  friend  and  kinsman 
of  Tobit,  residing  at  Rages  in  Media.  To  him 
Tobit,  when  purveyor  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  once 
entrusted,  as  a  deposit,  10  talents  of  silver  (Vulg. 
only :  '  lent  it  under  a  bond,  because  G.  was  needy  ), 
To  1".  For  years  the  money  was  not  claimed. 
The  reason  for  this  is  given  with  great  variety  in 
the  VSS  (lu).  When,  however,  blindness  and 
poverty  came  on  Tobit  in  Nineveh,  he  recollected, 
after  prayer,  the  long-forgotten  treasure  (To  41), 
and  wished  his  son  Tobias  to  fetch  it  (4s1).  Tobias 
found  a  guide,  Raphael  in  disguise,  who  said  he 
had  lodged  with  G.  (To  5*).  When  Tobias  married 
Sarah  in  Ecbatana  he  sent  Raphael  for  the  deposit 
(0*).  G.  welcomed  him,  and  brought  forth  the 
bags  with  seals  unbroken,  returning  with  Raphael 
to  the  wedding  feast.  All  the  VSS,  except  B  and 
Heb.  of  Fagius,  tell  of  a  hearty  blessing  which  G. 


gave  the  bridegroom  when  h  e  met  him  (9*).  Instead 
of  this,  B  (so  EV)  says,  'Tobias  blessed  his  wife,' 
and  Heb.  Fag.  'Tobias  was  blessed  still  more, 
with  Sarah  his  wife.' 

Heb.  Fag.  uses  the  form  i\p$s,  except  in  ch.  10, 
where  we  nave  Vgai,  as  always  in  Minister's  Heb. 
Itala  preserves  the  form  most  accurately,  'Gabahel,' 
Stjfl3|= '  God  is  high.'  J.  T.  Marshall. 

GABATHA  (TajSdfo).  —  One  of  two  eunuchs 
whose  plot  against  Artaxerxes  (the  Ahasuerus, 
i.e.  Xerxes  of  canonical  Est)  was  discovered 
and  frustrated  by  Mardocheus  (Mordecai),  Ad. 
Est  121.  In  Est  2a  he  is  called  Bigthan  and 
in  6*  Bigthan A. 

OABBAI  ('at,  cf.  Talm.  «»|  'tax-gatherer').— A 
Benjamite  (Neh  11*),  but  text  doubtful  (see  Smend, 
Listen,  p.  7). 

GABBATHA  occurs  only  in  Jn  19"  'And  he 
[Pilate]  brought  Jesus  out  and  sat  down  (tt&Otoer, 
not — according  to  Justin,  Apol.  i.  35,  and  the  Oos- 
pel  of  Peter,  tK&Buriw  airbr  twl  KaBtSpar  Kplatwt — '  set 
him  )  on  the  judgment-seat  at  a  place  called  the 
Pavement  [Aiekrrpwror),  but  in  Hebrew  Gabbatha' 
('E&M&n-i  Si  Tappa6a). 

The  passage  ofi'ers  serious  philological  and  topo- 
graphical difficulties. 

(a)  AiBlxrrpwroii  is  clearly  '  pavement,'  especially 
of  mosaic  work  (tesseUatum) ;  cf.  in  the  Or,  Est 
1»,  Ca  3W,  2  Ch  1*  but  especially  Aristeas  (ed. 
Schmidt,  p.  30,  3),  where  on  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem it  18  said :  Ti  Si  rat  (Safot  XtBhrrpwror 
KadiirrqKt. 

(6)  This  particular  Pavement  was  called  in 
Hebrew  '  Gabbatha.'  It  is  not  necessary  or  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  generally  attempted,  to  seek  in 
Gabbatha  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  appellativum 
XidtxrrpuTor  {Onomasttca  sacra,  ed.  Lag.  189,  87. 
202,  62,  TaftSaflA  Uebarpwrw). 

(c)  The  Greek  MSS  offer  scarcely  any  variety ; 
some  uncials  have  roflotfo  ;  so  also  the  Harclensian 
VS  in  the  edition  of  White ;  but  according  to  Bar- 
hebraeus  it  had  KnttaaMi;  a  few  minuscules  have 
Kar<«$a.  Interesting  in  this  connexion  is  the 
spelling  of  the  Peshitta,  with  the  remark 

of  Barhebrmus,  that  the  J  is  to  be  pronounced 
hard  like  a  and  the  s  both  times  soft  (cf .  Duval, 
Gr.  Syr.  p.  30);  the  Cureton  and  Lewis  MSS  are 
unhappily  defective,  but  the  Arabic  Tatian  has 

UiuiS  Kaflfta  (thus  cod.  A,  the  text  of  Ciasca, 

Ujo£  ;  in  the  translation  Ciasca  and  Hogg  re- 
tained Gabbatha).  The  Evangeliarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  shows  una-],  but  codex  C  (in  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  Mrs.  Lewis)  una?.  On  the 
deformations  of  the  word  in  the  MSS  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  see  Wordsworth  -  White.  The  confusion 
with  Golgotha  (first  hand  of  cod.  Sinaiticus)  is 
found  elsewhere  (Oliverus,  Descriptio  terra  fancies > 
p.  20,  9,  codd.  DX  Golgotha,  U  Grabata). 

In  this  state  of  the  evidence  it  is  safest  to  pre 
suppose  an  Aramaic  tttixi,  as  st.  emph.  of  a  feminina 
noun  test  from  the  root  aa).  But  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  unai  is  disputed. 

1.  In  Mt  26s*  we  find  twaa  in  the  Evang.  Hier 
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lor  TpifTkiar  ;  cf.  Ethiopic  gab{b)ata=patella,  Dillm. 
Lex.  1168,  and  Latin  gabata,  Martial,  7.  47,  11.  3. 
Schwally  (Idioticon)  identified  this  with  our  Gab- 
batha. Bnt  this  *rai  seems  to  be  a  dialectic  form 
of  «095  (fern,  of  is),  Thesaw.  Syr.  1791 ;  cf.  *qb$> 
and  kts?j,  ib.  766,  1792. 

2.  Neither  can  it  be=«3Bj  (ttneo)  '  vault,'  napipa, 
WSpa,  faXlt  (Vogue,  Inter.  StmH.  i.  p.  50,  n.  70, 
ii.  n.  60 ;  Targ.  Jer.  zz.  2,  3,  Naz.  66s),  because  of 
the  vowel  $  in  the  first  syllable,  though  the  mean- 
ing would  be  very  appropriate  :  an  arch,  niche,  or 
cupola,  under  which  the  tribunal  was  placed  on 
a  mosaic  pavement. 

3.  Generally  it  is  derived  from  at  '  back ' ;  but 
neither  for  the  form  nor  for  the  meaning  (AnJwhe, 
'height';  Kantzsch,  Gramm.  des  Bibl.  Aram.  p. 
10)  can  examples  be  given.  In  the  OT  we  have 
fin?) ;  in  the  Mishna  the  plural  Mai ;  for  nam  Tare. 
Ps  68M,  Lagarde  printed  tori;  Levy,  p.  123, 
has  *ni  ;  Gesen.  r.  98,  96*  we  have  •tfm  itnaa'i 
c-n;  more  frequent  is  tuiaau,  Dalman,  Gr.  des 
Aram.  §  25.  L  ft  where  also  an  example  of  spelling 
with  c  is  given. 

4.  Others  thought  of  the  root  pa>,  i.e.  of  an 
Aramaized  •wijoj  'hill'  (comp.  n^=npod,  nsf)  if 
= •nparf).  (The  roots  aj,  >]},  and  >]3  are  closely  allied  ; 
cf.  further  pi  Lv  21*=^2X-i_20  ;  )  o» .  «»n  is  ex- 
plained cavema by Baraalibi ;  Iftfl  »  213  1 6i  SV>, 
spelunca  fornicata,  Julian,  ed.  Hoffm.  139.  21). 
The  exact  form  and  meaning  must  therefore  be 
left  in  suspense. 

(rf)  No  place  called  KiBbtrrpanot  or  Gabbatha  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  or  in  any  other  known 
source  besides  the  NT.  But  frequently  we  hear  of 
a  place  called  n<u  (=£i«rr6i),  especially  of  the  nj^ 
mjn  '  the  hall  of  hewn  quaders,'  where  the  San- 
hedrin  assembled  (Schttrer,  HJP  n.  L  190).  It 
has  been  attempted  to  identify  these  two  places. 
Tradition  seeks  Gabbatha  near  the  so-called 
'  Ecce  homo  Arch.'  Compare  the  articles  JERU- 
SALEM, Pilate,  Pretorium,  Temple.  For  the 
sitting  of  the  judge  on  the  sella,  see  Schttrer, 
I.  ii.  15  n.  8,  ana  the  literature  there  quoted, 
especially  Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6,  where 
Philippus  is  praised :  roO  Spirov  tit  S>  xplreie  tadc- 
{ &(i€rot  (p  rats  Molt  two/tirov  .  .  .  i*  roO  if 4ot  ISpfatut 
TtO  tpbrov  i  col  r&xpt  ytro/iirtjt  Jra0ef6/w'os  iiKpoaro. 

EB  ^^ESTLE 

OABBE  (A  Tdfipr,,  B  Kdpfa;  AV  Gabdes),  1  Es 
6**.— In  Ezr  2*  Geba. 

GABRIAS  (B  TaPfUu,  a  Tapptl,  indecl.  Greek 
forms  of  "T3I  [Aram.  nap],  shortened  form  of  Smai 
'  man  of  God ' ;  omitting,  as  was  customary,  the 
name  of  the  deity.  Syr.  and  Heb.  Fagii  preserve 
the  complete  form). — Ace.  to  To  1"  Gabrias  was 
the  brother  of  the  Gabael  to  whom  Tobit  entrusted 
10  talents  of  silver.  In  To  4»  the  Gr.  reads 
ro/3ai)Xy  ry  rov  Tafipla,  tt  Tapptl,  which  AV  and 
B  V  render '  the  son  of  Gabrias,'  thereby  introducing 
an  apparent  contradiction,  probably  gratuitously. 
Compare  'loiiat  'IcuaipTov,  Ac  lu,  with  Jude 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

GABRIEL  fonsi,  in  LXX  and  NT  Tappv/iX,  vir 
Dei,  '  man  of  God ')  appears  in  both  OT  and  NT. 
Ia  Dn  81*-  G.  is  the  '  man '  who  interprets  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat ;  in  9"u-  he  ex- 
plains to  Daniel  Jeremiah's  prophecy  about  the  70 
years  (Jer  26"  29M)  as  70  weeks  of  years,  and 
amplifies  details.  In  NT  G.  is  named  by  Lk 
alone ;  he  foretells  the  birth  of  John  to  Zacharias 
(l"1),  and  acts  as  the  angel  of  Annunciation  to 
Mary  (Is).  Different  in  some  ways  as  the  later  is 
from  the  earlier  presentation,  yet  both  can  be 

*  Lather,  who  bid  at  first  translated  PflaiUr  (Pavement), 
■earns  to  bare  thought  ol  the  root  nai  '  to  be  high,'  atnoe  he 
eoned  the  word  Eochpficudw  (High-pavement). 


easily  united  as  parts,  not  only  of  one  character, 
but  even  of  one  aspect  of  it,  viz.  that  of  bearing 
divine  sympathy  and  comforting  promise  to  those 
in  need.  These  appearances  are  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notion  of  G.'s  character  afforded  by 
the  later  and  more  developed  Jewish  angelology. 
The  developed  angelology  of  Dn  is  indeed  used  as 
an  argument  for  the  later  date  of  that  book 
(Driver,  LOT*  p.  608).  If  the  'one  like  the 
appearance  of  a  man'  (Dn  10")  be  G.,  as  would 
appear  from  the  fact  that  his  message  resembles, 
even  in  its  words,  that  of  G.  in  8  and  9,  then  G.  is 
a  companion  of  Michael,  and  both  are  members 
of  a  class,  the  'princes'  or  guardian-angels  of  the 
nations.  In  Enoch  9,  G.  is  one  of  four  great  arch- 
angels ;  but,  comparing  this  with  Lk  V*  and  other 
references,  he  is  one  of  seven  (Rev  8')  who  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  and  go  in  and  out  before 
God  (To  12u).  The  Targums  add  G.  as  a  gloss  to 
other  parts  of  Scripture ;  according  to  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  the  '  man  who  showed  Joseph  the  way 
towards  his  brethren  (Gn  37")  was  G.  ;  again,  with 
Michael  and  others  G.  takes  part  in  the  burial  of 
Moses  (Dt  34*);  G.  is  also  the  angel  whom  the 
Lord  sent  to  destroy  the  host  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Ch  32").  About  the  name  Gabriel  there  is 
nothing  distinctive,  but  it  was  probably  «  proper 
name  from  its  first  use :  the  personality,  however, 
is  very  definite.  Assuming  that  the  supra-natural 
beings  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  are  either 
the  shrivelled-up  descendants  of  the  nature-spirits 
of  primitive  Semitic  superstition  (Q'tf^g)  or  sub- 
ordinate personal  beings  fully  representing  God 
at  a  definite  time  and  place  (o'j^?)  (Schultz,  OT 
Theol.  ii  215  f. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Ency.  Brit.*  art. 
'  Angel '),  it  is  clear  that  G.  belongs  to  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.  Nor  has  his  connexion 
with,  far  less  his  derivation  from,  any  of  the  seven 
Amshaspends  of  Zoroastrianism,  the  seven  Baby- 
lonian planets,  or  the  seven  councillors  at  the 
Persian  court  (Ear  7M),  been  made  out.  He  is  the 
messenger  of  J":  a  characteristic  Jewish  idea, 
though  the  number  of  the  archangels— seven- 
may  nave  been  derived  from  foreign  sources.  We 
possess  but  little  description  of  the  special  form 
under  which  he  presented  himself ;  to  Daniel  he  is 
simply  'the  man  G.,'  though  an  elaborate  and 
striking  picture  is  drawn  of  the  '  man '  (G.  t)  in 
Dn  10*-  *.  St.  Luke  is  equally  reticent,  but  calm- 
ness and  sublimity  are  added  :  '  I  am  G.  that  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.'  In  Dn  931  G.  is  '  caused 
to  fly  swiftly,'  but  the  passage  is  not  clear ;  RVm 
'  sore  wearied '  seems  somewhat  inept ;  '  gleaming 
in  splendour'  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  ii.  226  n.  2)  is 
more  likely,  though  it  proposes  an  emendation  of 
the  original. 

G.  appropriates  to  himself  the  function  of  reveal- 
ing God.  He  brings  the  divine  into  the  phenomenal 
world.  In  this  he  is  contrasted  with  Michael,  who 
fights  for  God  and  the  chosen  people.  Yet  in  G.'s 
character  there  is  also  a  stern  element.  Mohammed 
asserts  him  to  have  been  the  revealer  of  the  Koran, 
— probably  in  opposition  to  the  later  Jews,  whose 
prince  was  Michael, — but  Mohammed  also  repre- 
sents G.  as  fighting  for  him,  e.g.  at  the  head  of 
3000  angels  against  the  idolatrous  Meccans.  But, 
comparing  Lk  1"  (also  perhaps  Dn  10™-  M)  with 
this,  we  see  that  these  sterner  aspects  were  not 
wanting  even  in  the  Jewish  conception  of  Gabriel. 

A.  Grieve. 

OAS. — Gad  is  another  form  of  goad,  and  the 
gadfly  (so  correctly  RVm  for  in  Jer  46" ;  AV, 
RV  'destruction')  is  the  goad-fly,  the  fly  that  stings. 
Hence  the  favourite  derivation  for  the  verb  to '  gad ' 
(though  it  is  not  very  certain)  is  to  rush  about 
like  animals  stung  by  the  gadfly.  Perhaps  better 
and  more  simply  (after  Skeat),  to  drive  about 
(which  was  the  orig.  sense),  goad;  then  rush 
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about  as  goaded.  Cf.  Dryden,  VirgiTs  Georgia, 
iii. — 

'  their  stings  draw  blood 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood.' 

Bacon  expresses  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
clearly  in  Essays  'Of  Envy*  (Gold.  Treas.  ed. 
p.  30,  L  21)— 'For  Envy  is  a  Gadding  Passion, 
and  walketh  the  Streets,  and  doth  not  keepe 
home.'  With  which  cf.  T.  Adams,  II  Peter  (on  I*), 
*  Man's  knowledge  should  not  be  a  gadding  harlot, 
whose  feet  cannot  keep  within  doors ;  but  a  good 
housewife  to  stay  at  home.'  In  AV  we  find, 
Jer  2"  'Why  gaddest  thou  about  so  much  to 
change  thy  way!'  ("Vjrn?,  lit  'why  goest  thou?' 
mostly  poetic  in  Hob.,  but  in  Aram,  the  usual 
word  for  'to  go  away');  Sir  25*  'Give  the  water 
no  passage;  neither  a  wicked  woman  liberty  to 
gad  abroad'  (after  Vulg.  veniam prodeundi,  which 
again  follows  the  reading  rafi/nfrlar  ti-iSov ;  B  has 
simply  ^ov<rtar;  «A  vap/nplar,  whence  RV  'free- 
dom of  speech '). 

Gadder  occurs  Sir  26s  '  A  drunken  woman  and 
a  gadder  abroad  canseth  great  anger'  (after  the 
reading  cat  t*npis,  but  not  Vulg.,  which  has  no 
corresp.  words,  but  to  the  Gr.  fj/ryjj  /ieyd\v  yvri] 
tUevoos]  adds  et  contumelia ;  RV  follows  Gr.  'A 
drunken  woman  eauseth  great  wrath ').  Cf .  Graf- 
ton, King  John,  An.  13,  'In  the  mean  while  the 
priestes  within  England  had  prouided  them  a  false 
and  oounterf eated  prophet  called  Peter  Wakefielde, 
a  Yorkshireman,  who  was  a  hermite,  an  idle 
gadder  about,  and  a  pratlyng  marchant.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GAD  {i),  tatftinor,  Sal/utr}  ForUtna;  also,  probably, 
Vt  T&xn)- — Properly,  the  word  should  be  used  with 
the  article  isn  '  the  gad,'  i.e.  «  the  (god  of)  good 
luck' ;  that  being  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
i«  inruironUr  the  same  as  i}  gad, '  fortune,'  Arab, 


jaaa,  Aram,  ioj  gaddd,  Syr.  gads..  Gad  was, 
therefore,  originally  an  appellative,  and  its  use 
as  a  divine  name  is  due  to  its  meaning.  Examples 
of  its  appellative  use  are  ku  'the  unlucky' 
(Buxton,  387);  Knjni  'the  fortune  of  Athe'  (de 
Vogue,  Palm.  143) ;  nopru  and  nop,  etc.,  in 
Carthag.  inscriptions.  The  god  Gad  as  Tixv, 
'  Fortune,'  seems  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the 
Old  Pers.  word  for  'God,'  baga,*  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit  bhaga,  '  fortune/and 
Baethgen  quotes  in  this  connexion  the  Syr.  phrase 
'I  swear  by  the  Fortune  (ru)  of  the  king'  (P. 
Smith,  «.«.),  '  fortune '  becoming  thus  a  protective 
divinity,  to  whom  temples  were  built  and  statues 
erected.  The  worship  of  this  divinity  became 
greatly  extended  in  ancient  times,  and  numerous 
Gr.  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran  give  the  Gr. 
equivalent  word  (Ttfjw),  the  identity  of  which  with 
Gad,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  gender 
(Gad  being  masc,  Tyche  fern.),  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  A  trace  of  the  Syr.  worship  of  Gad  is 
regarded  as  being  indicated  by  the  exclamation 
of  Leah  when  Zilpah,  her  maid,  bore  Jacob  a  son 
(Gn  30").  The  expression  used  is  ua,  which  is 
translated  in  AV  (following  the  Kert,  ij  bS  g&d) 
1  a  troop  cometh,'  or  '  fortune  is  come.'  If,  how- 
ever, the  Kethibh  be  followed  (with  pointing 
big&d),  the  word  may  be  translated  '  with  Gad  ?i  (in 
RV  '  fortunate,'  m.  '  with  fortune '),  a  rendering 
favoured  by  many  scholars.  As  the  name  of 
Gad  is  not  met  with  in  Bab.  literature,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  native  Can.  word,  retained 
by  the  Israelites  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to 
polytheism  which  existed  among  them  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Bab.  captivity,  when  they  '  pre- 

*  Also  the  Phrygian  name  of  Zens,  Bmii, 
t  The  Targ.  of  the  peeudo-Jonathan  and  that  of  Jeros.  both  read 
^tacky  planet  cometh.'  (Ot  also  BaU's  note,  od  toe.,  in  Haupfs 


pared  a  table  for  Fortune  [i|^],'  and  filled  up 
'mingled  wine  unto  Destiny  ['fj?]'  (Is  66"  RV), 
as  did  also  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  for 
their  gods  (cf.  Bel*,  also  Jer  51").  *  By  the 
astrologers  Gad  was  identified  with  the  planet 
Jupiter,  called  by  the  Arabs  'Great  Fortuna,' 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the 
Assyrian  Manu  roW,+  'great  Mann,'  identified 
by  Lenormant  with  Meni  or  '  Destiny,'  may  not 
in  reality  be  identical  with  Gad,  Meni  being,  with 
the  Arabs, '  Lesser  Fortuna.'  The  Assyrians  also 
worshipped  a  god  named  £ibt-dunki,  t  a  name 
meaning  'Bespeak  thou  my  good  fortune,'  with 
whom  Gad  may  also  have  been  identified.  The 
identification  of  Gad  with  the  star  of  good  fortune 
(PTf  aj\»  kCkab  fedek),  the  planet  Jupiter,  is 
regarded  as  being  of  late  date. 

Further  testimony  to  the  worship  of  Gad  in 
Canaan  is  to  be  found  in  the  place-names  Baal-gad 
(Jos  11"  127 13*),  where  Baal  was  worshipped  as  god 
of  fortune,  and  Migdal-gad  (Jos  16"),  'tne  tower  of 
Gad.'  The  Hebrews  also  were  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  worship  of  Gad  as  a  natural  thing,  that 
the  words  addressed  by  Esau  to  Isaac  his  father, 
'  let  my  father  arise '  (Gn  27*1),  are  explained  in 
Bertshxth  Rabba,  p.  65,  as  an  invocation  to  Gada 
or  Fortune. 

LrrsRATuas.— Dfllm.,  Del.,  and  O.  A.  Smith  on  Is  86",  DeL  oa 
On  80"  ;  Lenormant,  Chaldaxm  Magic,  p.  120 ;  Baethgen,  Btitr. 
z.  Serial.  ReL  76  ff. ;  Noldeke  in  ZDMO  (1888),  p.  470  ft. ;  Siegfried 
in  Jahrb.  /.  prat.  Tfuui.  (1876X  pp.  866-887. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

GAD  (ij,  Tit). — Son  of  Jacob  by  his  concubin* 
Zilpah,  Leah's  slave-girl.  Gn  30"  RV, '  Leah  sai.l. 
Fortunate !  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,'  follows 
the  LXX,  efcre»  Aela,  'Er  r&xjli  and  Vulg.  Dixit 
feliciter.  Field  mentions  the  Greek  rendering, 
eCrrOxv**,  'I  have  had  good  fortune,'  reading  ijj 
or  ijs.  Perhaps  we  should  tr.  '  With  the  help  of 
Gad'  (Ball,  Sacred  Books  of  OT).  Dillm.  has 
'  Glilckskind.'  So  Kethtbh ;  the  Ifert,  punctuating 
differently,  has  ij  k;  '  Gad  or  Fortune  comes.'  So 
Symm.  (?\6V»  VdS)  Onk.  and  Syr.  Aq.  has  *i\8cr 
citato.  ('  well-living'),  which  Field,  on  the  authority 
of  Jerome,  etc.,  corrects  to  eijvwto  ('  the  being  well- 
girded').  The  view  taken  by  these  authorities 
suggests  that  Gad  here  is  either  the  divine  name 
found  in  Is  65"  (see  preceding  art.),  or  is  connected 
with  that  name.  The  AV  'a  troop  cometh' 
treats  i;  as  equivalent  to  ma,  probably  on  account 
of  Gn  491",  which,  however,  is  rather  a  play  upon 
words  than  a  serious  etymology.  Similar  trans- 
lations are  given  by  the  Sam.  Version  (Dillm.) 
and  the  Gr.-Ven.  1)k*i  oTpdrtvpa. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

GAD  (Tribe)  j  for  Name,  see  preceding  article. 

L  Eably  History.— The  relation  of  Gad  to 
the  other  tribes  is  indicated  genealogically  by  the 
statement,  Gn  30»  (J),  35"  (P),  that  Gad  and 
Asher  were  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  Rachel's  slave,  i.e. 
probably,  that  Gad  and  Asher  were  closely  con- 
nected, and  either  occupied  a  secondary  position 
in,  or  were  late  accessions  to,  Israel.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  territories  of  the  two  tribes 
shows  that  this  statement  refers  to  a  period  before 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  names  Gad  and  possibly  also 
Asher  are  connected  with  the  names  of  Semitic 
deities.  P  (Gn  46",  Nu  26"-")  enumerates  the  sons 
or  families  of  Gad,  and  states  (Nu  1"  2M  1*>  10*  13") 
that,  at  the  Exodus,  the  prince  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph 

*  These  UctUUrnia  or  tables  for  the  gods  are  also  referred  to 
In  connexion  with  '  the  queen  of  heaven '  in  Jer  I*. 

t  WAI  ut  pL  66.  ofre.l  Sc. 

t  lb.  obv.  80c,  res.  29f.,  the  latter  passage  reading  •  Klbt-dnnkl 
of  Assur  (and)  later  (or,  of  the  god  and  goddess)  of  8utt '  (prob- 
ably the  people  Suti  transported  V  Kadicman-Murui  rtrom 
east  to  west,'  is.  to  Amurri  or  Phamicia).  Klbi-duiM  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  deity  rkbi-dunki,  who  is  described  as 
muitrib  damati,  'the  dispenser  of  favours.' 
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ben-Deael  (or  Reuel),  and  that  the  Gadite  amongst 
the  twelve  spies  was  Geuel  ben-MachL  Buchanan 
Gray  (Htb.  Proper  Names,  205)  considers  Eliasaph 
pre-exilio ;  but  places  Deuel  and  Geuel  in  a  list  of 
which  he  says,  'The  probability  appears  to  me 
great  that  the  following  seventeen  are  of  late 
origin,  and,  probably,  also  of  artificial  character' 
(p.  210).  P  also  tefls  us  that  Gad  numbered 
45,660  at  the  first  census  (Nu  1"  2U),  and  at  the 
second  40,600  (MT  Nu  26"),  or  44,500  (LXX  Nu 
W) ;  and  that  Gad  marched  in  the  wilderness  in 
the  'Camp  of  Reuben'  with  Reuben  and  Simeon 
on  the  south  side  of  Israel  (Nu  21*-").  In  Nu  1"* 
Gad  occupies  the  eleventh  place,  beween  Asher 
and  Naphtali ;  in  1*  MT  and  26"  MT,  the  third 
place  after  Reuben  and  Simeon,  but  in  the  cor- 
responding 1*  LXX,  the  ninth  place,  between 
Benjamin  and  Dan,  and  in  26"  LXX,  the  sixth 
place,  between  Zebulun  and  Asher.  In  Nu  2U 
7*  Gad  occupies  the  sixth  place,  also  after  Reuben 
and  Simeon. 

JL  The  Conquest.— In  Nu  32  Reuben  and  Gad 
receive  E.  Palestine  from  Moses  on  condition  of 
aiding  in  the  conquest  of  W.  Palestine.  Although 
this  chapter  owes  its  present  form  to  P,  the  mam 


the  Arnon,  and  possibly  farther  north.  Nu  32*-  * 
( JE)  assigns  to  Reuben,  Heehbon,  Elealeh,  Kiria- 
thaim,  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon — cities  lying  in  a 
district  about  midway  between  the  Jabbok  acd 
the  Arnon.  This  suggests  that  Reuben  held  an 
enclave  in  the  territory  of  Gad.  See  Map,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  above  Reubenite  cities  are  printed, 
in  italics,  (b)  Jos  13.  Though  this  chapter  comes 
to  us  from  P,  it  is  probably  based  on  earlier  sources. 
P  knows  less  about  the  E.  than  about  the  W.  tribes, 
and  this  ch.  is  obscure  and  self -contradictory ;  but  it 
clearly  locates  Gad  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
Heshhon,  and  places  Reuben  south  of  the  same 
line.  This  chapter  is  followed  in  the  ordinary 
maps  of  Palestine. 

As  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Gad,  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  division  of  Gilead  between  Gad 
and  E.  Manasseh  are  contradictory ;  and  the  term 
Gilead  was  probably  very  elastic.  The  data  are 
too  obscure  to  determine  any  clear  boundary 
between  Gad  and  E.  Manasseh,  even  as  represent- 
ing any  single  account.  In  Nu  32"  (Pt)  Moses 
gives  the  land  of  Gilead  to  Gad  and  Reuben ;  in 
Nu  32*  (JE),  Dt  »»  Gilead  belongs  to  Maohir 


facte  were  probably  contained  in  J  or  E  or  both  i 
bat  the  references  to  '  half  Manasseh '  are  editorial 
additions  to  the  original  narrative.  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  in  Dt  3'*-"  29»,  Jos  12>  (D*)  13*-" 
(D»  P).  Further,  Jos  l"""  4"»  (D»)  tell  us  that 
Reuben  and  Gad  fulfilled  their  promise,  and  Jos 
221"*  (D*)  that  they  afterwards  returned  home. 

Jos  22»*  tells  1  bow  Reuben  and  Gad  on  their 
return  erected  a  great  altar  by  the  Jordan — it  is 
not  clear  on  which  side ;  how  the  other  tribes 
supposed  it  to  be  a  schismatic  altar  and  prepared 
for  war,  but  were  appeased  on  learning  that  it 
had  been  erected  as  a  token  of  the  unity  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  with  the  other  tribes  (see  Ed).  The 
narrative  as  it  stands  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  P ;  but  it  seems  to  be  based  on  JE,  though  it 
has  been  so  entirely  reconstructed  by  a  late  editor 
that  we  cannot  recover  the  original  story.  Here 
again  the  references  to '  half  Manasseh '  are  editorial 
auditions. 

iiL  The  Territory  of  Gad.— Besides  minor 
references,  we  have  two  main  accounts  of  the 
territory :  (a)  Nu  32"-»  ( JE)  assigns  to  Gad  Beth- 
haran,  Betn-nimrah,  Dibon,  Jogbehah,  Jazer, 
Ataroth,  Atroth-shophan,  and  Aroer,  cities  scat- 
tered over  the  district  between  the  Jabbok  and 


ben-Manasseh  j  in  Dt  8"  Moses  gives  half  Mt 

Gilead  to  Reuben  and  Gad ;  while  in  Dt  3** 
Reuben  and  Gad  receive  'from  Gilead.'  Ap- 

rBntly  in  Jg  6"  Gilead  =  Gad.  In  Jos  13"-  ■  (P) 
has  all  the  oities  of  Gilead,  and  Machir  ben- 
Manasseh  has  half  Gilead.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  in  Jos  21"-"  (P),  1  Ch  6»u,  Heshbon, 
which  is  given  to  Reuben  in  Jos  13™,  is  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  Gad.  Ramoth-gilead  is  given  to 
Gad  in  Jos 20"  (P)  21* »  (P),  Dt4«  1  Che*-*1. 
See  Table,  p.  78. 

iv.  History  after  the  Conquest.— First  we 
may  notice  the  general  relation  of  Gad  to  the 
other  eastern  tribes.  Apparently,  the  strength 
of  Reuben  was  broken  at  some  early  date  (see 
Reuben),  and  this  tribe  became  dependent  on 
Gad,  much  as  Simeon  on  Judah.  Hence  the 
situation  in  JE,  in  which  Reuben  occupies  a 
group  of  cities  in  the  territory  of  Gad.  Ps 
arrangement  in  Jos  13  is  probably  a  conjectural 
restoration,  after  Reuben  and  Gad  had  disappeared, 
embodying  the  general  idea  that  Reuben  lay  to 
the  south  of  Gad.  Further,  Ps  idea  in  Jos  of  the 
close  early  confederation  of  Reuben  and  Gad  with 
E.  Manasseh  is  also  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  eastern  settlement  of  Manasseh  was  made 
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before  Israel  crossed  the  Jordan,  or  later  by 
Man.iKsite  clans,  who  recrossed  the  river  from 
the  West  (cf.  Manasseh).  But,  in  any  case,  the 
interests  of  Gad  and  E.  Manasseh  were  separate 
and  often  conflicting;  and  the  contradictory 
statements,  some  of  which  assign  Gilead  to  Gad, 
while  others  make  Gilead  a  clan  of  Manasseh, 
probably  indicate  that  at  an  early  date  Gad  (with 
its  dependent  Reuben)  was  practically  Israel  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  that  clans  of  Manasseh  afterwards 
encroached  upon  Gad's  territory  and  occupied  part 
of  Gilead.  According  to  Jg  6"  neither  Gad  nor 
Reuben  had  any  share  in  the  victory  over  Sisera. 
Gad  must  have  been  involved  in  the  Ammonite 
invasion,  the  deliverance  by  Jephthah,  and  the 
quarrel  with  Bphraim  in  Jg  11.  12.  'Gileadite,' 
used  of  Jephthah  and  his  followers,  may  equal 
* Gadite,'  or  be  a  general  term  for  ' E.  Israelite.' 
The  genealogies,  if  pressed,  make  Jephthah  a 
member  of  E.  Manasseh ;  Jg  12*  may  perhaps 
suggest  that  his  followers  belonged  to  clans  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  bad  migrated  to 
the  east  of  Jordan ;  but  the  verse  is  corrupt  and 
obscure,  of.  11".  In  any  case,  this  Ammonite  war 
illustrates  the  border  raids  and  more  serious  in- 
vasions to  which  Gad,  in  common  with  Reuben 
and  E.  Manasseh,  was  exposed  throughout  the 


GAD 

country  into  twelve  districts,  'which  provided 
victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household.'  The 
description  of  the  districts  is  vague  and  obscure, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  coincide  with 
tribal  territories;  and  it  is  sometimes  held  that 
this  new  arrangement  marks  the  close  of  the  old 
tribal  system.  But  Gad  at  any  rate,  having  by 
this  time  absorbed  Reuben,  stood  for  S.E.  Pales- 
tine, and  continued  to  do  so ;  see  below  on  Moabite 
Stone. 

At  the  disruption  Gad  fell  to  the  N.  kingdom  ; 
and  Penuel,  apparently  Jeroboam's  capital  (1  K 
12"),  probably  lay  within  its  territory.  Jeroboam's 
interest  in  the  district  would  add  to  its  prosperity, 
bnt  tend  to  abolish  distinct  tribal  organization,  and 
to  merge  E.  Palestine  in  the  N.  kingdom.  Prob- 
ably, as  the  Moabite  Stone  speaks  of  cities  taken 
from  Moab  by  Omri,  Moab  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence at  or  soon  after  the  disruption.  Such 
recovery  of  Moab  may  have  been  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Reuben ;  but  Gad  also  must  have 
suffered  through  the  gains  of  Moab,  and  profited 
by  the  conquests  of  Omri.  Elijah,  and  probably 
(G.  A.  Smith,  Hi»t.  Geog.  p.  680)  the  brook  Cherith, 
are  of  Gilead,  i.e.  probably  Gad. 

In  the  long  wars  between  Israel  and  Aram,  E. 
Palestine  was  the  battle-ground,  and  the  brunt 
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history.  Such  a  situation,  Gad  raided  and  raid- 
ing, but  more  than  holding  its  own,  is  well 
described  in  Gn  49",  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (J  from 
older  souroe) — 

■Gad,  die  raiders shaU  raid  him, 
But  he  shall  raid  upon  their  heat' 

In  Jg  20.  21  (late  post-ex.  Midrash  on  earlier 
basis,  possibly  J,  or  J  and  E,  see  Moore  and  Budde, 
in  toe.)  the  eastern  tribes  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Benjamin ;  Jabesh-gilead,  the  only  city 
which  furnished  no  contingent,  was  sacked,  and 
its  inhabitants  massacred,  only  the  virgins  being 
saved  as  wives  for  the  Beniamites. 

During  the  wars  with  the  Philistines,  Gad  was 
a  stronghold  and  refuge  of  the  Isr.  (1 S  137).  After 
Saul's  death  it  became  the  main  part  of  Eshbaal's 
kingdom  (28  2*).  Later  on  it  afforded  a  rallying 
point  for  David's  adherents  during  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  (2  S  17").  Amongst  David's  mighty  men 
was  Bani  the  Gadite  (2  S  23").  Apparently,  Gad 
was  still  strong  and  intact.  It  would  profit  try  the 
strength  of  Israel  under  David  and  Solomon.  In 
1  Ch  12s-1'  Gadites  come  to  David  when  a  fugitive 
from  Saul ;  and  in  12"  Reuben,  Gad,  and  E. 
Manasseh  come  to  David  at  Hebron  to  make  him 
king.    1 K  47mU  tells  us  that  Solomon  divided  the 


fell  upon  E.  Manasseh.  Even  under  Ahab  the 
point  of  contact  was  at  Ramoth-gilead.  Probably 
E.  Manasseh  had  practically  disappeared  in  these 
wars,  and  Gilead  again  became  synonymous  with 
Gad.  Gad  itself  also  suffered  (Am  I*").  About 
the  same  time  Moab  revolted  and  captured  Gadite 
cities  in  the  South  (Moabite  Stone).  Gad  or  Gilead 
shared  in  the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  U.,  but  shortly  after,  in  B.C.  734,  E. 
Palestine  was  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  K  16"),  and  thus  Gad  disappears  from  history. 

Apparently,  the  territory  was  occupied  by 
Ammon  (Jer  491).  Ezk  48"-  **  makes  provision  for 
Gad  in  the  restored  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ob  u  theE.  tribes  are  so  completely  forgotten  that 
Gilead  is  promised  to  Benjamin.  In  Rev  7s  Gad 
is  enumerated  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Ltteraturb. — Buhl,  Geog.  d.  alt.  Paldtina,  7V ;  O.  A.  Smith, 
HOHL,  668-603,  676-690 ;  Budde,  RiekUr.  46  f. ;  Stade,  O  VI,  L 
146  ff.;  Driver,  Dtut.  UL,tl0L;  Moore,  Judga,  160 1, 164 f. 

W.  H.  Bknnbtt. 

GAD  (i|)  is  entitled  the  seer  (njhrj  1  Ch  29"), 
David's  or  the  king's  seer  (1  Ch  21»,  2  Ch  29",  2  S 
24"),  or  the  prophet  (K'W,  1  S  22»  2  S  24").  His 
activity  seems  to  have  lain  chiefly  in  the  early 
period  of  the  king's  life,  at  least  it  is  not  be  but 
Nathan  who  appears  prominently  in  that  palace 
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intrigue  which  resulted  in  the  accession  of  Solomon 
(1  K  l11*-)-  The  name  might  suggest  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  bat  the  only  additional 
rapport  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
several  of  David's  chiefs  came  from  that  tribe  (1  Ch 
12*).  As  for  Ewald'g  suggestion,  that  Gad  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the  school  of  Samuel,  while  this 
would  agree  well  with  his  appearing  immediately 
after  David's  rupture  with  Saul  (1  S  22s),  it  cannot 
be  considered  certain,  so  long  as  the  existence  of 
'a  school '  of  Samuel  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

Gad  is  represented  as  having  announced  the 
divine  condemnation  on  the  royal  census,  and  as 
having  advised  the  erection  of  an  altar  on  Araunah's 
threshing  floor  (2  S  24lur-  =  1  Ch  21»«-).  The  Chroni- 
cler again  (1  Ch  29s)  names  him  as  having  written 
an  account  of  some  part  of  his  master's  reign.  A 
late  conception  associated  him  with  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Ch  29s)  in  the  task  of  planning  some  of 
the  Icing's  regulations  with  reference  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  service,  while  (1  S  22*)  he  is  also  stated 
to  have  acted  as  David's  counsellor  in  peril  during 
the  period  when  the  two  dwelt  together  in  'the 
hold.'  A  C.  Welch. 

GAD,  VALLEY  OF  (ljo  [*  torrent-valley '],  AV 
'river  of  Gad'). — 2  S  24*.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  Jos  13s  this  passage  would  indicate  that  the 
river  or  valley  of  Gad  was  close  to  Rabbath -Amnion 
in  the  land  of  Gad ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  '  the 
city  that  lieth  in  the  valley '  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Aroer  on  the  river  Arnon  (now  el- 
Mojib),  Jos  13s- M,  Dt  2**.  It  appears  to  be  certain 
that  in  2  S  24*,  instead  of  '  and  they  pitched  in 
Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of  the  city  that  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  of  Gad '  (Tyij  ryp  p?j  "vtras  uqn 
tri  ^Htnvi?),  we  ought  to  read,  '  and  they  began 
from  Aroer,  and  from  the  city  that  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  torrent-valley,  towards  Gad'  (ip»  nftigr 'foil 
'«  Tfp).  This  emendation,  originally  due  toWell- 
hausen  (Text  d.  B.  Sam.  217),  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Luc  *o!  1jp(arro  diri  'Apoijp  koI  diri, 
k.t.IK.,  and  is  accepted  by  Driver,  Budde,  etc. 
'The  city  in  the  torrent- valley'  was  possibly  'A r. 
See  for  a  full  discussion,  both  of  the  text  and  the 
topography,  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  285  f.,  Deuter- 
enomy,  46.  C.  Warren. 

GADARA,  GADARENES. — The  country  of  the 
Gadarenes  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  con- 
nexion with  one  incident,  viz.  the  miracle  concern- 
ing the  legion  of  demons  who  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Mt  8s,  Mk  51,  Lk  8s),  and 
it  is  improbable  that  the  city  on  the  seashore 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  incident  can  be 
identified  with  the  city  of  Gadara,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  least  6  miles  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  plain  and  the 
gorge  of  the  river  Hieromax.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  at  the  spot 
where  the  miracle  actually  occurred,  which  can  be 
located  with  some  certainty  (see  GERASENES),  was 
situated  in  the  sub-district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gadara.  Against  this  view  is  the  statement 
of  Josephus  (BJ  IV.  viL  3),  that  Gadara  was  the 
capital  of  Peraea,  which  is  not  supposed  to  have 
extended  farther  north  than  the  Hieromax,  the 
territory  beyond  that  being  Gaulanitis. 

It  has  been  suggested  (Wordsworth's  Com- 
mentary) that  the  incident  took  place  on  the 
boundary-line  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cities  of 
Gadara  and  Gergesa,  and  that  the  swine  owners 
of  these  Greek  cities  belonged  to  both  places. 
Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  p.  36)  points 
out  that  St  Matthew  was  from  this  region  and 
personally  knew  the  localities,  and  that  his  render- 
ing of  Gergesa  is  most  likely  to  be  correct ;  while 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  being  strangers  to  this 


part  of  the  country,  may  possibly  have  intended 
by  mentioning  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  to 
point  out  to  their  distant  Greek  and  Roman 
readers  the  general  position  of  the  place  where  the 
miracle  occurred ;  Gergesa,  or  Gerasa,  or  Chersa, 
however  pronounced,  being  small  and  unknown, 
while  Gadara  was  a  Greek  city  of  importance, 
celebrated  for  its  temples,  theatres,  and  warm 
baths.    See  further  under  Gerasenbs. 

The  city  of  Gadara  has  thus  no  known  connexion 
with  biblical  history ;  it  was,  however,  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies, 
and,  from  the  strength  of  its  position  and  its 
Hebrew  name,  it  probably  existed  in  early  times, 
and  according  to  the  Mishna  (Erubhin  ix.)  was 
fortified  by  Joshua.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
history  until  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
overcame  Scopas,  the  general  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  Paneas,  near  the 
fountain  of  the  Jordan  (B.C.  198),  and  recoverel 
territory  previously  lost,  including  Gadara  (Ant 
xn.  UL  3 ;  Polyh.  v.  71).  It  was  again  taken  fron 
the  Syrians  by  Alexander  Jannseus  the  Has- 
monaean  king  of  the  Jews,  who,  acting  on  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  with  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt, 
invaded  CoBle-Syria  and  the  territory  adjoining  and 
took  Gadara  after  a  siege  of  ten  months  (c.  B.C.  100 ; 
Ant.  xm.  xiii.  3 ;  BJ  I.  iv.  2),  and  enslaved  the 
inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  the  law 
of  Moses  as  proselytes  of  justice  (Ant.  xrv.  xv.  4). 
The  defeat  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  by  Obidas  king 
of  the  Arabians,  is  related  to  have  occurred  at 
Gadara,  a  village  of  Gilead  or  Golan  (Ant.  xm. 
xiii.  6 ;  BJ  I.  iv.  4),  probably  not  the  same  as 
the  fortress  of  Gadara. 

Gadara  was  demolished  by  the  Jews  and  rebuilt 
by  Pompey  the  Great'(B.c.  63)  to  gratify  Demetrius 
of  Gadara,  who  was  one  of  his  own  freedmen,  when 
he  established  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Phoenicia, 
Coele-Syria,  and  Palestine ;  he  left  the  inhabitants 
in  a  state  of  freedom  and  joined  the  city  to  the 

frovince  of  Syria  (Ant.  XTV.  iv.  4;  BJ  I.  vii.  7). 
t  counted  from  the  era  of  Pompey,  and  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  councils  which  Gahinius, 
proconsul  of  Syria  (B.C.  67-55),  instituted  for  the 
government  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  XTV.  v.  4;  BJ  I. 
viiL  6).  Augustus  Caesar  added  Gadara  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  (Ant.  xv.  vii.  3). 
The  inhabitants  subsequently  accused  Herod  to 
Caesar  of  maladministration  and  plunderings,  but 
Caesar  would  not  hear  them  (Ant.  xv.  x.  2  and  31 
On  the  death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4),  Gadara  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  province  of  Syria  (Ant.  xvii.  xL  4 ; 
BJ  n.  vi.  3).  On  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Roman  dominion,  they  ravaged  the  country 
about  Gadara,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  rose  up 
against  the  Jews  and  put  the  boldest  of  them  to 
death  and  imprisoned  others  (BJ  n.  xviii.  6). 
Gadara  was  taken  by  Vespasian,  on  which  occasion 
the  inhabitants  pulled  down  its  walls  to  show  that 
they  wished  for  peace.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  still  existed  for  many  centuries  as  an  im- 
portant city,  for  bishops  of  Gadara  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  present  at  the  general  councils  of 
the  Church.  The  style  of  the  existing  ruins  indi- 
cates its  having  flourished  during  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  the  coins  extant  extend  over  the 
period  from  tho  rebuilding  by  Pompey  to  a.d.  239. 
Gadara  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength 
(Ant.  xm.  Hi.  3;  BJ  IT.  vii.  3),  situated  near  tbe 
Hieromax  (Pliny,  HN  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  over-against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias 
(Euseb.  Onom.  s.v.).  It  was  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  at  3  miles'  distance,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Hieromax,  were  warm  springs 
and  baths  called  Amatha  (Onom.  s.v.  'Gadara  j 
Jtin.  Ant.  Martyr.).    It  had  a  district  attached 
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called  Gadaris  (BJ  III.  iii.  1 ;  Strabo,  XVI.  ii.  45). 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  and  is  called 
by  Josephns  the  capital  of  Penea  (BJ  IV.  viL  3), 
though  in  another  passage  (BJ  III.  iii.  3)  he  gives 
the  bounds  of  Percea  from  north  to  south  as  from 
Pella  to  Machasrus.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Joseph  us  in  connexion  with  Ccele-Syria  (Ant. 
XIII.  xiii.  3).  The  main  roads  from  Scythopolis  and 
Tiberias  to  Damascus  and  Gerasa  passed  through 
it.  Joseph  us  calls  it  a  Greek  town  (Ant.  XVII. 
xi.  4 ;  BJ  n.  vi.  3),  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
historical  accounts  that  many  Jews  were  living  in 
and  around  the  city  (BJ  IL  xviii  5),  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  Jews  living  around 
may  have  fluctuated  from  time  to  time  and  have 
depended  on  the  friendly  nature  of  the  government. 

The  site  of  Gadara  has  been  recognized  at  the 
ruins  of  Umm  K~eis,  which  extend  over  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  1200  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean, 
east  of  the  Jordan  on  the  southern  side  of  the 

g>rge  of  the  Sherxat  el-MandhUr  (Jarmnk  or 
ieromax),  about  6  miles  south-east  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  about  3  miles  north  of  Umm  &eis  on 
the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Shertat,  in  a 
flat  space  below  the  cliffs,  are  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  hot  springs,  baths,  and  buildings  of 
Amatha,  described  by  Eusebius,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Strabo.  There  are  several  hot  springs  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  but  those  clustered  together 
at  this  spot  are  the  most  copious.  The  largest 
spring  gives  off  more  water  than  that  of  Tiberias ; 
the  temperature  is  110*  Fahrenheit.  The  water 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  These 
springs  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  Bedawtn 
for  various  diseases.  The  ruins  about  the  baths 
are  very  extensive,  giving  the  impression  that  this 
spot  was  also  used  as  a  favourite  watering-place 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gadara  during  inclement 
weather  (Wilson,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem). 

Umm  gets  is  situated  at  the  extreme  north- 
western border  of  the  high  land  of  Northern  'Ajl&n, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  Southern  J  avian,  the  Jordan  Valley, 
Galilee,  and  Mount  Tabor.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  second  point  in  this  part  of  'AjUn,  which  com- 
bines so  perfectly  the  advantages  due  to  a  magni- 
ficent soil  and  a  commanding  position  (Northern 
•AjlUn). 

The  ruins  of  Umm  &eit  contain  the  remains  of  a 
very  handsome  and  extensive  city,  with  buildings 
of  great  magnificence,  which  appear  to  have  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  many  of  the  build- 
ings remaining  as  perfect  in  their  ruin  as  though 
the  shock  had  taken  place  yesterday.  Josephns 
records  an  earthquake  having  occurred  which 
devastated  the  country,  B.C.  81  (Ant.  XV.  v.  2), 
and  the  ruins  of  Umm  $eis  may  be  due  to  an 
earthquake  equally  severe  at  a  later  period.  There 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins  two  large  theatres, 
a  basilica,  a  temple,  the  main  street  running  east 
and  west,  with  colonnades,  the  columns  lying  just 
as  they  fell,  and  many  large  private  buildings,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  city  wall  with  gates.  There 
is  a  large  reservoir,  and  an  aqueduct  Drought  water 
into  the  city.  The  columns  are  surmounted  by 
Corinthian  capitals.  The  basalt  paving  is  in 
places  quite  perfect,  and  retains  traces  of  the  marks 
of  chariot  wheels.  The  eastern  theatre  is  in  an 
almost  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  the  approach 
to  it  would  have  been  extremely  grand,  passing 
from  the  main  street  over  a  great  platform  sur- 
rounded by  columns.  A  very  interesting  feature 
is  the  large  Necropolis  on  the  east  and  north-east 
side  of  the  town,  in  which  there  are  both  rock- 
hewn  tombs  and  sarcophagi ;  the  former  are  cut  in 
the  limestone  rock  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment.   A  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  a  small 


court,  from  which  two  or  three  doors  give  access  t* 
the  chambers :  the  doors  are  of  stone,  many  of 
them  still  perfect,  with  stone  hinges  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Hauran.  These  tombs  are 
inhabited  by  the  present  dwellers  at  Umm  get*. 
Outside  the  town,  to  the  east,  the  ancient  name 
Gadara  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  ruins, 
JedUr  Umm  flit  (Wilson,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem; 
Schumacher,  Northern  'AjlUn ;  Macgregor,  Rob 
Roy  on  the  Jordan).  The  Christians  of  Nazareth 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  fair  at  Umm  &eis, 
until  in  recent  years,  the  Bedawln  having  overrun 
the  country,  they  were  obliged  to  desist. 

C.  Wakekh. 
GADDI  (II  'my  fortune').— The  Manassite  sent 
as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nm  13u  P. 

GADDIEL  (Vll  'God  is  my  fortune'*)  The 

Zebulunite  sent  as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  IS"  P. 

GADDIS  (Ka*«I», otherwise  TaSSlt,  A;  TaSM,  «; 

T 

Gaddis,  Vulg. ;  =  Gadi,  Syr. ;  1  Mac  2*),  the 

surname  of  Johanan  or  John,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabeus.  The  name  perhaps  represents 
the  Heb.  *ii,  Gaddi  (Nu  13"),  meaning  «my 
fortune.'  H.  A  White. 

GADI  (n|;ef.  Nabataean  *u  (?ru),  Euting,  No. 
25 ;  Palmyrene  ir-u,  de  Vogue,  No.  32 ;  TaSdel  B, 
TeSSel,  TaXKtl  A,  TaSSt  Luc). — Father  of  Menahem 
king  of  Israel  (2  K  15>*- ").        C.  F.  Br/BNKY. 

GADITE8. — See  GAD  (Tribe). 

GAHAH  (ddi). — The  eponym  of  a  Nahorite  clan 
whose  identity  has  not  been  established,  Gn  22** 
Gaham  is  described  as  a  son  of  Nahor  by  bis  con 
oubine  Reumah. 

GAHAR  (KJl).— A  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerub.  (Ezr2«,  Neh  V>),  called  in  1  Es 
6"  Geddnr.   See  Genealogy. 

GAI  (k?|)  is  given  as  a  proper  name  in  RV  of 
1 S  17™  '  until  thou  comest  to  Gai,'  where  AV  hat 
'  until  thou  comest  to  the  valley.'  This  last,  how- 
ever, would  demand  ttyg  as  in  v.*.  In  any  case,  the 
valley  (ravine)  referred  to  in  v.™  must  be  different 
from  that  which  separated  the  opposing  forces. 
See  Elah  (Valley  of).  The  LJCX,  as  is  noted 
in  RVm,  has  IVfl  (Gath),  and  this  would  suit  the 
contextfcf.  Wellhausen,  Budde,  and  Driver,  ad 
he.).  Wellh.  further  proposes  to  treat  Shaaraim 
not  as  a  proper  name,  but,  inserting  the  article 
(ormyp),  as  =  'in  the  gateway.'  That  is  to  say, 
thelsraelites  pursued  the  Philistines  to  the  gates 
of  Ekron,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  gate- 
way of  both  Gath  and  Ekron.  An  alternative,  he 
suggests,  is  to  view  the  two  expressions,  'until 
thou  comest  to  Gath  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron,' 
and  '  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron,'  as  doublets 
due  perhaps  to  the  names  of  these  two  cities  being 
in  tne  former  clause  written  indistinctly  or  in- 
correctly, in  consequence  of  which  an  explanatory 
gloss  was  added  on  the  margin  and  afterwards 
introduced  into  the  text.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

GAINSAY.— To  gainsay  is  to  speak  against,  as 
Udal,  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  1  Jn  1,  'And  yf 
we  wyll  say,  that  wee  have  no  sinne  in  us,  we 
make  God  a  lyar,  and  say  agaynst  hym :  and  he 
that  gayne  sayeth  hym,  must  needs  lye ' ;  Rhem. 
NT  on  Jn  6*,  *  The  discontented  and  incredulous 
murmured  and  gainsaid  it  [the  manna].'  Wyclii 

•  According  to  Hommel  (Ancient  Heb.  Tradition,  1887, 
p.  300),  from  the  Arabic,  '  my  trrandfather  is  God.' 
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has  the  older  form  agenseyen  frequently,  as  Lk 
Slu  (1380)  'I  schal  gyue  to  yon  month  and 
wyadom,  to  wliiche  alle  yonre  aduersariei  echulen 
not  mowe  agenstonde,  and  agenseye.'  Sometime* 
the  meaning  is  rather  wider  and  almost  the 
same  as  oppose  or  resist  generally.  Thus  Job  11" 
Wye  (1382)  'If  he  turne  vpso  doun  alle  thingus, 
or  in  to  oon  drawe  togidere,  who  sbal  agensein 
to  hym?'  (EV  '  hinder  0;  and  Pref.  to  AV  1611, 
'For,  was  there  euer  any  thing  proieeted,  that 
sauoured  any  way  of  newnesse  or  renewing,  bat 
the  same  endured  many  a  storme  of  gaine-aaying, 
or  opposition  T'  So  in  AV  we  have  Jtn  8" 
'there  is  none  that  may  gainsay  thy  words,' 
where  the  Gr.  is  it  irrvrrfyrcnu  roXt  XA-you  cw, 
Kt  'withstand,'  Geneva  'resist';  and  Ad.  Est  13* 
'The  whole  world  is  in  thy  power,  and  if  thou 
hast  appointed  to  save  Israel,  there  is  no  man  that 
can  gainsay  thee'  (St  dmrdferoi  <r« ;  lit.  'range  in 
battle  against  thee';  Cov.  'withstonde  nex  lett 
the').  And  even  when  the  orig.  word  expresses 
speaking  against,  the  general  sense  of  resist  is 
often  evident. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Lk  21u  'I  will  give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries 
shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist'  (after 
Wye.,  as  above,  who  has  the  order  'agenstonde 
and  agensaye,'  as  Vulg.  resittere  et  contradicere, 
and  as  L,  T,  WH  drnj^wu  oiSe  [T,  WH  tj\  dr- 
ruirctr,  while  AV  follows  TR  irrairtir  oiti  Am- 
rrijw);  2  Es  5"  'they  which  did  gainsay  thy 

5 remises '  (?«t  contradicebant  sponsionibus  tuts) ; 
th  12"  'Who  am  I  now,  that  I  should  gainsay 
my  lord?'  (drMpowra  ra  xvpUp  juov) ;  and  1  Mae  14" 
'to  gainsay  his  words'  (irreartir  rcXt  for*  ofrroO 
fae-rpoijjiroit) ;  RV  '  to  gainsay  the  words  that  he 
should  speak,'  i.e.  resist  his  commands.  To  these 
instances  RV  adds  Ac  19"  '  Seeing  then  that  these 
things  cannot  be  gainsaid'  (iramppirwr  [WH  dr- 
ampifrar]  olr  Srriw  nfrrar,  the  only  occurrence  of 
this  adj.,  though  the  adv.  occurs  Ac  10*,  as  below ; 
AV  'spoken  against');  Tit  2»  'not  gainsaying' 
0*4  irrtKiyama,  AV  *  not  answering  again,'  AVni 
'gainsaying'). 

The  adj.  is  found  in  Ro  10"  '  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people '  (dmX^yorra).  The  subst.  occurs 
in  Ac  10*  'Therefore  came  I  unto  you  without  gain- 
saying '  (inumpp^rus  [WH  dram/njrws]) ;  Jude  u 
'and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core'  (ail  rj} 
imXoylq.  toC  Kopi  dxAXorro;  ef.  LXX  Map  dm- 
Xoy£at=Heb.  TOT?  U=Eng.  'water  of  Meribah '  of 
Nu  20") ;  to  which  RV  adds  He  12*  '  For  consider 
him  that  hath  endured  such  gainsaying  ( AV  '  con- 
tradiction') of  sinners  against  himself  (dmXoylar, 
which  in  the  other  two  occurrences,  He  6M  T,  R  V 
tr.  'dispute').  The  personal  subst.  'gainsayer'  is 
found  Tit  1*  'to  convince  (RV  'convict')  the  gain- 
sayers'  (root  irrOJyowni  fhhfYnr ;  Wye.  [1380]  '  to 
re  prone  hem  that  agen  seyn'  [1388  '  agenseien 'J, 
but  in  Prefatory  Epistle*  of  St.  Jerome,  ch.  in. 
[1388]  Wye  has  'He  comaundide  also  to  Tite, 
among  otnere  vertues  of  a  bishop  ...  to  with- 
stonde agenseyeris').  J.  HASTINGS. 

GAIUS  (rdtot).— The  person  to  whom  the  Third 
Ep.  of  St.  John  is  addressed.  He  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  affection  and  respect  as  'beloved'  (w.1-*' 
*ML  walking  'in  the  truth'  (v.*),  acting  well  to 
Brethren  ana  to  strangers  (v.*).  But  beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  of  him.  Some  have  thought  to 
identify  him  with  a  Cains  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitution!  (viL  46)  as  having  been 
appointed  bishop  of  Pereamum  by  John.  Others 
have  attempted  to  identify  him  with  one  or  other 
of  the  men  who  bear  the  same  name  in  the  NT — 
the  G.  of  Macedonia  (Ac  19*),  the  G.  of  Derbe 
(Ac  204),  the  G.  of  Corinth  (1  Co  1",  Ro  16»).  But 
these  are  all  associated  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  itself  or  elsewhere  to 
help  us  to  an  identification.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond 

GALAX  (%.— The  name  of  two  Levites,  1  Ch 
9"-  '*,  Neh  II*.  See  Genealogy. 

GALATIA  (roWIo)  is  understood  by  different 
scholars  as  the  name  of  two  distinct  countries  j 
and,  as  the  important  associated  questions  are  still 
under  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  term 
under  two  headings,  and  describe  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  two  different  countries  which  tha 
term  is  said  to  denote.  The  fundamental  question 
is  this  :  Are  the  Churches  of  G.,  to  which  St  Paul 
addressed  an  Epistle,  certain  congregations  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  inner  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor  variously  enumerated  by  different  advocates 
of  'the  North-Galatian  Theory.'  or  are  they  the 
congregations  of  Pisidian  Antioch,  Iconium,  Dertx^ 
and  Lystra,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau, 
according  to  '  the  South-Galatian  Theory '  ?  Each 
of  the  related  terms  GcUatians  and  Region  of 
Galatia  in  like  manner  demands  double  treatment. 
St  Paul  mentions  the  Churches  of  G.  in  Gal  1', 
1  Co  161 ;  and  they  are  addressed  with  others  in 
1 P  l1.  Finally  ,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  in  2  Ti  4'» 
Galatia  or  Gallia  should  be  read,  and,  if  Galatia  is 
read,  whether  it  does  not  denote  Gaul  (the  modern 
France). 

While  the  opinions  fall  into  two  classes  on  the 
crucial  question,  there  are  varieties  in  each  class. 
The  South-Galatian  theory  is  held  both  by  those 
who  can  see  no  good  reason  to  think  that  St.  Paul 
ever  was  in  North  Galatia,  and  by  those  who 
consider  that  he  travelled  in  North  Galatia  but 
made  no  important  foundation  there.  The  latter 
view  is  held  by  Zahn  (Einleitung  in  das  Neve 
Testament).  The  North-Galatian  theory  in  its 
common  form  maintains  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Ancyra,  Tavium, 
Pessinus,  and  possibly  other  cities ;  but  the  most 
vigorous  argument  that  St  Paul  never  was  in 
Ancyra  or  Tavium  is  urged  by  Zttckler  {SK,  1895, 
p.  79  f.),*  who,  approximating  to  Zahn's  view, 
holds  that  St  Paul  travel!  eel  little  in  Galatia, 
only  in  the  extreme  western  and  south-western 
parts,  ib.  p.  59  ff.,  but  maintains,  unlike  Zahn, 
that  he  founded  several  Churches  in  that  obscure 
district  and  addressed  his  Epistle  to  them.  Salmon 
(Introduction  to  NT,  and  arts,  in  Smith,  DB) 
seems  to  come  very  close  to  ZOckler's  view.t 
though  he  translates  the  critical  passage  in  Ac  16* 
in  quite  a  different  way  (Galatia,  Region  of). 
But  these  minor  differences  are  comparatively  un- 
important, relating  to  points  of  translation  and 
antiquarian  research ;  t  it  is  only  the  crucial 
question  that  is  of  fundamental  consequence :  To 
what  group  of  Churches  did  St  Paul  write  his 
Epistle  T 

I.  Galatia  Proper,  as  used  in  the  popular  and 
ordinary  Greek  way  (Roman  Gallogrcecia),  was  the 
name  applied  to  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  after  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  3rd  cent  B.C.  by  certain  warrior 
tribes  who  had  migrated  from  Gaul  towards  the 
east.  Irruptions  of  Gallic  tribes  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe  are  first  recorded  in  B.C.  281,  when  a 
small  army  under  Cambaules  attacked  Thrace.  In 
the  following  year  (280)  three  large  Gallic  armies 

*  So  Findlay  In  Expository  Times,  vil.  (1886)  p.  286.  Zfickler 
takes  Chase  for  the  originator  of  this  view :  but  the  latter 
informs  me  that  this  is  a  misunderstanding  of  his  words,  and 
that  he  does  not  hold  the  view. 

t  '  St  Luke's  narrative  does  not  warrant  us  to  oonolude 
with  any  certainty  that  St.  Paul  made  any  prolonged  stay  in 
Galatia  Proper,  or  did  much  work  In  founding  Churches  there 
(Smith,  DB"  L  1106). 

1  Sometimes  agreement  In  construction  and  translation 
results  in  total  disagreement  as  to  Interpretation  (Oalatu. 
Region  or). 
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advanced — one  under  Cerethrius  against  Thrace,  a 
second  under  Brennus*  and  Acichorius  against 
Paeonia,  the  third  under  Belgius  against  Mace- 
donia and  Illyria.  The  young  icing  of  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  was  defeated  and  slain  when 
he  rashly  gave  battle  with  a  small  army.  In  279 
Brennus  and  other  chiefs  marched  south  into 
Greece  ;  but  a  quarrel  arose  on  the  way,  and  two 
chiefs,  Leonnonus  and  Lutarius,  led  away  20,000 
Gauls  into  Thrace.  Brennus'  attempt  was  un- 
suct-eseful,  and  his  army  seems  to  have  scattered 
in  its  retreat ;  and  part  of  it  probably  joined  the 
Gauls  who  had  invaded  Thrace.  Many  of  the 
invaders  of  Thrace  went  on  into  Asia,  Lutarius 
crossing  the  Hellespont  in  some  Macedonian  ships 
which  he  seized ;  Leonnonus  crossing  the  Bosphorus 
at  the  invitation  of  Nikomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  wanted  aid  in  bis  wars :  the  date  of  these 
events,  so  calamitous  for  Asia,  was  278-277. 

No  certainty  is  attainable  as  to  the  exact  events 
and  dates  that  followed.  The  Gauls  ranged 
through  most  of  western  and  central  Asia  Minor, 
a  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants,  plundering,  slaying, 
burning.  Antiochnsl.,  king  or  Syria  A.D.  281-261, 
was  the  first  to  offer  any  serious  resistance ;  from 
his  victories  be  is  said  to  have  gained  his  title 
Soter  (saviour) ;  but  bis  success  was  far  from  com- 
plete. During  the  uncertain  wars  of  the  following 
years,  the  Gauls  were  often  hired  as  mercenaries 
Iiy  the  contending  kings  and  generals,  usually  by 
the  weaker  against  the  stronger.  'Alternately 
the  scourge  and  the  allies  of  each  Asiatic  prince  in 
succession,  as  passion  or  interest  dictated,  they  for 
a  time  indulged  their  predatory  instincts  unchecked' 
(Lightfoot). 

But  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamos  b.c.  241-197, 
checked  their  power  in  a  series  of  campaigns  about 
B.C.  232,  ana  confined  them  to  a  certain  fixed 
country  (previously  part  of  Phrygia  and  of  Cappa- 
docia  or  even  of  Paphlagonia),  which  was  cal  led 
henceforth  Galatia.  They  had,  however,  probably 
occupied  parte  of  that  country  long  beiurt,t  find- 
ing it  more  open  to  actual  settlement  than  the  dis- 
tricts where  many  strong  cities  existed  ;  and  the 
result  of  Attains  operations  was  to  circumscribe 
their  territory,  and  to  fix  definite  limits. 

In  the  sketch  which  Strabo  (p.  567)  gives  of  the 
Galatian  constitution,  he  records  the  interesting 
fact  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  cantons 
or  tetrarcbies,  an  old  Gaulish  custom  mentioned 
among  the  Helvetii  by  Julius  Ceesar.J  Originally 
each  tetrarchy  had  a  chief  or  tetrarch ;  §  and  there 
was  a  common  council  of  300  meeting  in  a  grove 
called  Drynemeton  (Perrot  thinks  that  it  was 
situated  near  Assarli-Kaya,  about  7  hours  S.W. 
from  Ancyra),ll  and  judging  all  cases  of  murder. 
This  old  system  had  wholly  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Strabo ;  the  monarchy  of  Deiotarus 
and  of  Amyntas  (44-26  B.C.)  had  destroyed  the 
last  traces  of  the  original  Gallic  constitution,  and 
the  Roman  provincial  organization  was  hostile  to 
it.  Even  in  early  time,  wben  war  broke  out,  a 
single  chief  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  each 
tribe  (Livy,  xxxviii.  19). 

The  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  a  Roman  army  in 
B.C.  189  (Livy,  xxxviii  18  ft,  who  uses  Polybius 
as  his  authority)  broke  their  strength.  They 
were  placed  between  three  powers,  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Pergamos,  and  were  pressed  on  by  all. 
They  were  worsted  by  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  about  164 ;  ana  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  Pontic  kings  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  2nd  century,  for  Phrygia  was 

*  Brennus  if  perhaps  a  title,  not  a  personal  name. 

t  Perhaps  by  permission  of  the  Pontic  kings  (Mever). 

t  Bull.  Gail  1. 12 ;  see  Mommsen  in  Em-ma,  1884,  p.  810. 

I  llenoe  the  title  tetrarch  was  wrongly  given  to  the  three 
chiefs  nominated  by  Pompey  In  B.O.  Mi 

I  Dry-,  InM  naive  prefix  (BolderX  not  (with  Perrot)  •  oak.' 


given  by  Rome  to  Mithridates  nr.  in  129,  and  ha 
could  not  well  rule  over  Phrygia  if  divided  from  it 
by  the  great  independent  countiy  of  Galatia  (Van 
Gelder,  p.  277).*  The  Mithridatic  wars  set  free  the 
Gauls  from  this  yoke  ;  and  their  eagerness  to  aid 
the  Roman  arms  against  Pontus  exposed  them  to  a 
massacre  ordered  by  Mithridates  in  86.  In  64, 
after  the  war  was  ended,  Pompey  appointed  or 
recognized  three  tetrarchs,t  Castor  probably  among 
the  Tektosages,  Brogitarus  of  the  Trokmi,  and 
Deiotarus  of  the  Tolistobogii :  Deiotarus  also  re- 
ceived Armenia  Minor  with  part  of  Pontus,  and, 
being  much  the  most  powerful,  gradually  made 
himself  master  of  the  Tektosages  and  Trokmi, 
and,  finally,  as  the  climax  of  a  career  of  successful 
treachery  and  murder,  he  was  recognized  as  king 
of  Galatia  by  the  Romans.  He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  40  B.C.  His  kingdom  was  given  by 
Antony  to  the  younger  Castor,  along  with  inner 
Paphlagonia,  which  Pompey  in  64  had  assigned  to 
Attains  (Dion,  xlviii.  33).  Castor  soon  died ;  and 
in  36  Antony  gave  Galatia  to  Amyntas,  and  Paph- 
lagonia to  Deiotarus  Philadelphia,  son  of  Castor 
(probably  the  elder),  who  reigned  till  B.C.  6,  when 
his  kingdom  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia  (see  II. ).t 

According  to  our  authorities,  the  Gauls  entered 
Asia  as  an  army,  not  separately  in  distinct  tribes ; 
but  afterwards  they  appear  as  divided  into  three 
tribes,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  three  distinct 
districts,  the  Trokmi  claiming  the  Hellespontine 
coast,  the  Tolistobogii  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  i.e.  the 
^Egean  coastlands,  and  the  Tektosages  the  lands 
of  the  interior  (Livy,  xxxviii.  16,  where  note  the 
word  postremo).  This  tribal  classification  persisted 
throughout  later  history,  proving  that  either  the 
original  army  was  formed  mainly  from  these  three 
tribes,  or  that  three  successive  swarme,  each 
mainly  recruited  from  one  tribe,  entered  Asia 
Minor.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  tbat  con- 
tingents from  a  number  of  different  tribes  swelled 
the  armies  that  invaded  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Asia : 
similarly,  in  Gaul  certain  great  tribes,  e.g.  the 
Aedui,  had  smaller  tribes  as  dependants  or  clients 
(Csesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  75,  iv.  6).  From  the 
ancient  arrangement  it  would  appear  that  the 
Tektosages  were  the  first  to  seize  Galatia,  and 
that  when  the  bounds  were  drawn  by  Attains  I. 
the  Tektosages  were  forced  into  the  centre  and 
north  of  Galatia,  with  Ancyra  as  capital,  the 
Trokmi  were  concentrated  round  Tavium  on  the 
east,  and  the  Tolistobogii  round  Pessinus  on  the 
west.  In  this  position  we  find  the  tribes  in  all 
later  time. 

The  boundaries  of  the  country  called  Galatia 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  Thus  the  chief 
centre  of  a  people  Troknades,  at  the  modern 
village  Kaimaz  (between  Eski-Sheher  and  Sivri- 
Hissar,  on  the  ancient  road  from  Dorylaion  to 
Pessinufl),  was  part  of  the  Roman  province  Asia 
(OIL  iii.  No.  3997) ;  and  yet  the  name  Troknades 
is  undoubtedly  Gallic,  so  that  the  place  must 
have  been  at  an  earlier  time  included  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Galatse.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
westerly  point  to  which  the  territory  owned  by 
the  settled  Gauls  ever  extended  ;  and  both  it  and 
even  Orkistos,  which  lies  farther  east,  were  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  Galatian  state  by  Attalus  l.,§ 

*  Phrygia  Magna  was  given  to  Mithridates  n.  (Justin,  38.  6) 
about  B.C.  240 ;  but  it  then  included  the  country  which  soon 
after  became  Galatia.  Moreover,  the  gift  was  perhaps  a  mere 
Pontic  claim,  never  realized  in  fact. 

t  Bee  note  |  above. 

t  See  Niese,  Rhem.  Museum,  1SSS,  p.  664  fl. ;  T.  Reinach 
Revue  Numitm.  1891,  p.  883  ff. ;  Ramsay,  Revue  dee  it.  Or. 
1894,  p.  261. 

I  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  Orkistos  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  Nakolela  (CIL  til.  No.  7000);  the  Pergamenfaa 
system  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  powerful  dties  exerting 
authority  over  a  large  territory. 
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and  passed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Pergamenian 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (see  ASIA). 
In  late  Roman  time,  probably  when  the  province 
G.  Secunda  was  created  about  390,  the  name  was 
extended  so  far  to  the  west  as  to  include  the  old 
Phrygian  city  Amorium,  which  was  after  this 
called  a  metropolis  of  Galatia  (so  Hierocles  and 
most  Nolitia  Episc.).* 

On  the  north  the  dividing  line  between  Galatia 
to  the  south  and  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  to 
the  north  is  indeterminable.  Close  to  the  north- 
western corner  lay  the  city  Juliopolis,  which  was 
in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  a  Bithynian  city  f 
(Pliny,  Epist.  ad  Traj.  77;  Ptolemy,  v.  1),  bnt 
about  A.D.  297  was  made  a  city  of  Galatia.  Near 
the  north-eastern  corner  lay  Gangra  (Tchangri) 
and  Andrapa  (probably  Iskehb),  which  were  Paph- 
lagonian  cities,  and  Eukhaita  (probably  Tchorura), 
a  Pontic  city,  famous  for  the  worship  of  St. 
Theodoras  Stratiotes. 

On  the  east  and  south-east  the  dividing  line 
between  Galatia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  on  the  other  hand,  was  also  a  varying 
one,  running  east  of  Tavium  (Nefez-Keui),  capital 
of  the  Galattan  tribe  Trokmi,  and  west  of  the 
Pontic  city  Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis  (Sulu-Serai). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  that  a  certain  territory, 
long  disputed  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Cappa- 
docian kings,  passed  definitely  into  the  possession 
of  Ariarathes  about  B.C.  164.  Basilika  Therma 
(Terzili-Hammam)  was  well  within  Cappadocian 
territory  in  later  time,  and  the  disputed  territory 
perhaps  extended  from  it  to  the  Halys  or  even  as 
far  aa  Lake  Tatta.  In  the  4th  century  after 
Christ,  the  frontier  between  Galatia  and  Cappa- 
docia lay  between  the  Galatian  Galea  (a  village 
subject  to  Aspona)  and  the  Cappadocian  Andrapa 
(subject  to  Parnassos). 

The  southern  limit  was,  doubtless,  always  quite 
vague,  running  across  the  level,  treeless,  sparsely 
populated  plain  of  the  Axylon,  south  of  Amorium, 
north  of  Laodiceia-Katakekaumene,  and  touching 
or  intersecting  the  large,  shallow  salt  lake  Tatta. 
The  limit  between  Lycaonia  on  the  south  and 
Galatia  on  the  north  was  probably  never  fixed  very 
narrowly  in  this  valueless  plain ;  and,  moreover,  we 
know  that  certain  large  districts  were  sometimes 
held  by  the  Gauls,  and  sometimes  separated  from 
their  country.  A  considerable  tract  of  country  lying 
•Jong  the  west  side  of  Lake  Tatta,  and  stretching 
west  towards  Amorium  and  Laodiceia,  is  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  to  Galatia  under  the  name  Proseflem- 
mene,  i.e.  s-pmreiXimtlrn  (x<&pa),  the  'Added  Terri- 
tory.' The  date  when  this  territory  was  added  to 
G.  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
doubtfully  that  it  was  separated  from  Lycaonia  by 
Antoninus  Pius  (or  possibly  Hadrian)  when  the 
triple  eparchy,  Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria,  was  con- 
stituted a  Roman  province  (Ramsay,  Histor.  Geogr. 
ef  A*.  Min.  pp.  261,  377) ;  but  that  event  seems 
not  sufficiently  important  to  ht"9  given  a  new 
name  to  the  country,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
similar  name  Epiktetos,  i.e.  trbmp-oi  Qpvyla,  the 
*  Acquired  Phrygia,'  suggests  that  the  transference 
of  territory  took  place  as  a  permanent  and  real 
change  of  rule  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Now, 
according  to  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  v.  95),  the  part  of 
Lycaonia  that  adjoined  Galatia  was  given  to  it 
aa  a  tetrarchy.  This  Lycaonian  tetrarchy  was 
certainly  close  to  Ptolemy's  l'roseilemmene,  and 
probably  another  name  for  it.  Pliny  says  that 
the  tetrarchy  contained  14  cities,  with  Iconium  as 
capital,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Lycaonia  Proper 

•  Marquardt,  Rim.  Staattatt.  L  p.  859,  errs  in  counting 
Amorium,  Aixanoi,  and  Orkistos  M  cities  of  Galatia  in  the 
Soman  period. 

I  Wrongly  mentioned  aa  perhaps  the  seat  of  one  of  tile  Churches 
of  Galatia  by  many  scholars 


{ipsa  Lycaonia),  which  extended  along  the  front 
of  Mt.  T  aurus.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  does  not  make 
Proseilemmene  extend  so  far  west  as  Iconium  ; 
but  he  is  incorrect  about  the  extent  of  all  the 
divisions  of  this  whole  region.  Lycaonia  as  a 
whole  had  been  added  to  the  Pergamenian  kingdom 
by  Rome  in  B.C.  190 ;  but  the  kings  were  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  this  distant  territory,  and 
part  of  it  was  probably  taken  by  the  Gauls  about 
160 ;  and  this  part  afterwards  passed  Tinder  the 
power  of  the  Pontic  kings  along  with  Galatia. 
Hence  Eumachus,  Mithridates'  general,  who  con- 
quered Pisidia,  Isauria,  and  parts  of  Cilicia, 
evidently  used  Lycaonia  as  his  basis  of  operations. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  part  of  Lycaonia 
held  by  Amyntas  (see  IL)  was  styled  by  him  the 
Tetrarchy;  but  that  is,  for  several  reasons,  less 
probable.  Amyntas'  part  of  Lycaonia,  however, 
must  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  extent  as  the 
Tetrarchy.  In  any  case,  the  name  Tetrarchy  must 
have  originated  before  the  Roman  provincial 
organization  was  instituted;  and  thus  Iconium 
had  an  old  connexion  with  Galatia  {Studia  Biblica, 
iv.  p.  46  ff.). 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  immigrant  Gauls 
and  the  older  Phrygian  inhabitants  in  Galatia, 
evidence  fails ;  but  the  analogy  of  similar  conquests 
and  the  general  facts  of  this  case  warrant  some 
probable  conclusions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  older  population  was  exterminated  or  expelled. 
The  Gaulish  invaders  were  few.  The  total  number 
that  first  entered  Asia  under  Leonnorius  and 
Lutarius  is  stated  as  20,000,  of  whom  only  half 
were  fighting  men ;  the  rest  were  women  and 
children  (Livy,  xxxviii.  16,  borrowing  from  Poly- 
bius). Doubtless,  other  swarms  followed,  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  the  first;  but  that  was  the 
main  army.  In  the  continual  wars  and  marches 
and  raids  of  the  following  46  years,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  probably  larger  than  the  number  of 
births ;  and  the  total  Gallic  population  that  was 
nettled  in  Galatia,  when  its  bounds  were  fixed  by 
A  till 'is  about  232,  cannot  have  been  numerous, 
in  a  country  nearly  200  miles  long,  such  a  popula- 
tion must  have  been  merely  a  small  dominant 
caste  amidst  a  much  larger  subject  population  ; 
and  Van  Gelder  expresses  the  general  opinion  of 
historical  investigators,  that  the  Gallic  invaders 
did  not  live  in  cities,  or  become  agriculturists,  but 
employed  the  natives  as  cultivators  of  the  land,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  Gauls  as  lords  of  the 
soil  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  while  the  con- 
querors occupied  themselves  in  war  and  in  pastur- 
age, taking  according  to  the  usual  practice  one- 
third  of  the  land,  and  leaving  two-thirds  to  the 
older  population  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  i.  31).  As 
Lightfoot,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistle,  p.  9,  rightly 
declares,  the  population  consisted  of  Phrygians, 
Gauls,  and  Greeks,  to  whom  were  afterwards  added 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Romans  and  a  smaller 
number  of  J  ews ;  and  Van  Gelder  rightly  points  out 
that  the  cities  were  mainly  populated  by  the 
Phrygians,  who  practised  the  arts  of  peace  and 
conducted  all  trade,  while  the  Gallic  chiefs  dwelt 
in  their  fortified  villages  (fpoipia,  castella),  keeping 
up  a  rude  barbaric  magnificence,  and  the  mass  of 
the  Gauls  led  a  pastoral  and  half-nomadic  life 
when  they  were  not  engaged  in  war.  As  late  as 
B.C.  189  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Pessinus  were 
opposed  to  the  Gauls,  and  welcomed  the  Roman 
army  of  Mauling  as  deliverers;  but  that  would 
hardly  have  been  possible,  unless  the  city  had  been 
really  Phrygian  and  not  Gaulish.*  Van  Gelder, 

•  Kftrte  (Athmitcht  MMheHungm  dtt  IntU  1807,  pp.  18  and 
89)  shows  that  Pessinus  was  not  conquered  by  the  Gauls  till 
some  year  between  189  and  184 ;  and  he  publishes  an  inscription 
of  about  a.d.  80-90,  which  shows  that  of  the  ten  leading  priests 
at  Pessinus  five  were  Gauls  and  five  belonged  to  the  original 
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p.  183,  says  of  such  cities  as  Tavium,  Pessinus, 
Ancyra,  '  those  cities  were  in  Galatia,  bat  were  not 
Galatian  cities;  they  preserved  Phrygian  character 
and  Phrygian  customs,  now  affected  with  a  Grecian 
tinge.'  All  Jews,  Greeks,  and  resident  Romans 
would  certainly  be  dwellers  in  the  cities.  In  the 
governing  cities,  Ancyra,  Tavium,  Pessinus,  a 
number  of  Gaulish  families  doubtless  settled,  and 
formed  an  aristocracy.  Ancyra  and  Tavium, 
especially,  were  Gaulish  strongholds  from  250 
onwards  (Manlius  occupied  Ancyra  in  189) ;  but 
Pessinus  was  more  purely  Phrygian.  But,  even 
in  Ancyra,  indubitably,  the  mass  of  the  lower  and 
trading  classes  was  Phrygian  or  Greek. 

In  B.C.  189  the  Galatian  tribes  are  pictured  by 
Polybius  and  Livy  as  barbarians,  devoid  of  any 
trace  of  Greek  culture,  fighting  naked,  without 
order  or  tactics,  armed  with  swords  and  large 
wooden  or  wicker  shields ;  and  their  pastoral  life, 
remote  from  cities  and  intercourse,  long  preserved 
their  native  customs.  As  the  military  power  and 
the  vigour  of  the  Gaulish  conquerors  declined  in 
the  2nd  and  1st  centuries  B.C.,  they  perhaps 
began  to  mix  more  freely  with  the  older  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
they  even  adopted  the  native  religion,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  Gallic  names  occur  at  the 
great  native  sanctuaries,  implying  that  Gallic 
families  began  to  hold  priesthoods:  in  the  2nd 
century  the  high  priest  of  Pessinus,  bearing  the 
holy  official  Phrygian  title  Atis,  had  a  brother 
Aiorix,  and  in  the  1st  century  Brogi tarns  was 
priest  at  Pessinus,  while  Dyteutus,  son  of  Adiatorix, 
was  priest  at  Comana  Pontica  under  Augustus. 
But  although  some  Gaulish  nobles  assumed  the 
place  and  swayed  the  enormous  power  that  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  priest-kings  of  the  great  native 
temples,*  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mass  of  the 
Gaulish  people  adopted  the  Phrygian  religion. 

Fnrther,  it  has  even  been  asserted  by  some  recent 
scholars  that  the  Gaols  adopted  to  a  large  extent 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Graco-Phrygian 
population,  retaining  not  very  much  of  their  Gallic 
ways  and  habits  in  the  1st  century  after  Christ ; 
but  this  opinion  seems  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and 
against  natural  probability,  f  The  Gauls,  though 
readily  civilizable,  have  not  been  quick  to  throw 
off  national  character  and  put  on  foreign  character- 
istics. Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  long  retained 
the  Gallic  language,  for  Strabo  mentions  that  all 
three  tribes  spoke  the  same  language  and  had  the 
same  manners;  and  so  late  as  the  4th  century 
after  Christ,  Jerome  declares  that  they  were  bi- 
lingual, speaking  Greek  and  a  dialect  like  that 
used  by  the  Treveri  in  Gaul  (though  changes  had 
occurred).?  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
small  caste  amid  a  larger  population  could  have 
adopted  entirely  the  religion  and  customs  of  the 
surrounding  population  and  yet  retained  their 
separate  language.  The  first  step  in  Hellenization 
was  always  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language. 
Moreover,  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  their  uniformity 
of  character,  evidently  does  not  mean  that  they 
had  all  adopted  the  Gneco-Phrygian  manners  and 
ways,  but  distinctly  implies  that  there  was  a 
common  Gallic  character  among  the  various  tribes. 
The  ambition  of  their  chiefs,  who  found  that  the 
shortest  way  to  power  lay  in  adopting  the  civilized 

prientlr  families  (Woch.f.  Matt.  Phil.  1898,  p.  8);  the  arrange- 
ment wu  probably  made  B.O.  189-164.  Qordium,  a  great 
emporium  In  189,  must  have  been  Phrygian ;  later,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Gauls,  and  disappeared  from  history. 

*  On  the  priestly  power  see  Hennlg,  At.  Min.  Regit  Saner- 
dotes ;  Ramsay,  CUitt  and  Biehopriet,  L  pp.  10t.,  101  f.,  ISO  ft, 
292  ff.  • 

t  The  name  Oallogrwda  Is  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the 
Bellenization  of  the  Gauls ;  but  this  name  is  Roman  in  origin, 
and  had  no  such  implication  among  its  originators. 

J  Mommsen  (Mm.  Oetch.  v.  p.  92)  accepts  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  which  Parrot  and  Van  Gelder  try  to  discredit. 


methods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  probably  caused  the 
first  steps  in  change  to  be  made.  The  chiefs  con  ■ 
nected  themselves  with  the  powerful  priesthood, 
became  priests  themselves,  and  gradually  the 
freer  old  Gaulish  system  was  replaced  by  the 
tyranny  of  kings.  The  general  opinion  among 
those  scholars  who  hold  the  North-Galatian  theory 
seems  to  be  right,  that  these  Gauls,  even  in  A.  D.  50, 
retained  much  of  the  Gallic  character ;  and  they 
vainly  seek  to  support  that  theory  by  finding  Gallic 
characteristics  in  the  congregations  to  which  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle.  When  Livy  (xxxvii.  8) 
speaks  of  exoleta  stirpe  gentis,  as  the  fact  of  his 
own  time,  he  refers  to  the  decay  of  their  warlike 
character  rather  than  to  any  change  of  manners 
and  customs.*  Lightfoot  (p.  12)  rightly  says,  '  the 
tough  vitality  of  the  Celtic  character  maintained 
itself  comparatively  unimpaired.' 

No  trace  remains  in  local  inscriptions  (chiefly 
A.D.  100-250)  of  Gallic  manners  or  language,  and 
little  of  Gallic  names;  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  Gallic  manners  and  language  had  been 
lost.  A  Gaul  who  received  any  education  learned 
Greek ;  and  all  who  wrote,  wrote  in  Greek.  The 
Gaulish  language  was  a  proof  of  barbarism,  and  a 
reason  for  shame  (whence  the  contempt  for  Gala- 
tians  which  appears  in  the  Cappadocian  Fathers, 
see  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography,  p.  288) ;  no  one 
would  blazon  his  want  of  education  to  the  world, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  could 
write  who  spoke  only  Gaulish.  Moreover,  the 
inscriptions  almost  all  belong  to  the  great  cities, 
which  were  civilized  seats  of  Graeco-Roman  culture, 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Phrygians,  Jews, 
and  Romanized  Gauls  (the  latter  forming  a  small 
aristocracy).  Ancyra  was  quite  a  Romanized  city, 
civilized  and  rich ;  and  Pessinus  was  so  in  a  less 
degree.  The  native  languages  of  Asia  Minor, 
Phrygian,  Lycaonian,  etc.,  persisted  through  the 
Roman  period,  until  destroyed  by  the  language  of 
the  NT,  but  no  traces  of  them  remain  in  inscrip- 
tions (except  a  few  execrations  on  tombs  in  the 
Phrygian  language). 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  therefore,  there  was  prob- 
ably a  great  and  marked  difference  between  the 
rustic  Gaulish  population  of  Galatia,  who  retained 
much  of  the  old  ruder  barbarian  character,  and 
were  probably  little  affected  by  Greek  manners 
or  language, f  and  the  population  of  the  cities, 
who  spoke  Greek,  and  the  majority  of  whom  were 
not  of  Gaulish  origin.?  But,  while  continuing 
Gauls  in  feeling,  the  Galatian  tribes  in  A.D.  50 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  affected  in  habits 
and  standard  of  life  during  three  centuries  spent 
as  a  conquering  caste  amid  more  civilized  peoples. 
The  chief  point  to  notice  is  that  they  were  an 
aristocracy  among  inferiors;  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  that  long  experience  on  a  race  always 
proud,  free,  and  bold,  must  be  estimated. 

It  is  not  justifiable  in  any  case  to  select  one 
or  two  of  the  long  list  of  vices  in  Gal  6U- a,  and 
quote  some  passage  in  which  a  similar  fault  is 
charged  against  Gauls ;  the  list  in  these  verses  is 
chargeable  against  human  nature,  not  specially 
against  Gaulish  nature.  In  6"-  *  niggardliness  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Galatians,  and  in  1*  they 
change  their  religion  quickly.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  fact  was  characteristic  of  the  Gauls ; 
though  fickle  in  some  respects,  they  never  were 
quick  to  change  their  religion,  but  rather  the  con- 

*  The  speech  of  Manlius,  xxxviii.  17,  is  apparently  Livy's  free 
invention,  and  contains  a  similar  sentiment. 

t  Similarly,  Mommsen  (ifom.  Retch,  v.  92)  shows  that  In  Oau! 
the  Gallic  language  continued  in  oommon  use  at  least  as  late  as 
the  4th  century. 

t  Salmon  fully  recognlxes  that  the  Christians  of  the  North- 
Galatian  Churches  were  not  as  a  rule  the  Gauls,  but  the 
Phrygians ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  find  Celtic  characteristics  1b 
those  whom  8t  Paul  addresses  is  a  failure  (Smith,  Dm  i.  p. 
11081 
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trary ;  •  greedy  to  seek  money  they  were  said  to  be, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fault  to  which  they  tend 
is  to  be  too  apt  to  spend  even  to  ostentation.  The 
further  quality,  that  the  Galatians  are  'a  super- 
stitious people  given  to  ritual  observances,'  was 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  type  of  religion 
widely  spread  over  Asia  Minor,  with  its  great 
seats  at  places  like  Pessinns,  Pisidian  Antioch, 
Comana,  Ephesus,  etc.  We  may  say  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Galatian  congregations  are 
those  of  the  general  native  population  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  not  those  of  the  Gauls. 

After  the  Roman  imperial  centre  was  trans- 
ferred first  to  Nikomedia,  and  afterwards  to 
Constantinople,  the  Hellenization  of  Galatia  pro- 
ceeded much  more  rapidly,  for  the  north  side  of  the 
plateau  then  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization  >nd 
importance  (Ramsay,  Bistor.  Geogr.  pp.  74,  197  If.), 
while  the  south  side,  which  had  previously  lain  on 
the  line  of  the  greatest  routes,  declined.  Chris- 
tianity spread  the  knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  4th 
cent. ;  and  hence  we  find  expressions  like  that  of 
Themistius  (p.  360),  that  Galatia  is  almost  wholly 
Greek.  That,  however,  is  a  rhetorician's  phrase; 
Jerome  and  the  contempt  expressed  by  Basil  and 
Gregory  show  that  it  is  probably  exaggerated ; 
but,  even  if  it  be  near  the  truth,  it  must  not  be 
applied  to  the  1st  cent. 

Galatia  Proper,  as  it  was  in  the  1st  or  2nd  cent., 
was  a  rough  oval  in  shape,  extending  about  200 
miles  in  length  (east  to  west),  and  100  miles  in 
breadth  at  the  most.  It  is  probably  the  most 
monotonous  and  least  picturesque  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  far  as  it  is  known ;  but  its  north-eastern 
and  eastern  and  southern  parts  are  hardly  explored. 
The  climate  is  severe  in  the  long  winter ;  and  the 
want  of  trees  over  great  part  of  the  district  (espe- 
cially near  the  lines  of  road,  except  part  of  that 
leading  to  Constantinople)  makes  the  heat  of 
summer  great  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
fertile  soil  (with  much  more  pasture  land,  and 
barren  undulating  hilly  ground)  producing  grain, 
fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  etc. ;  but,  owing  to 
difficulties  in  transport,  the  only  important  pro- 
ducts for  commerce  are  wool  and  mohair  (the  fleece 
of  the  beautiful  Angora  goat).  In  the  Byzantine 
period,  after  being  ravaged  by  Persians  and  Arabs, 
Ancyra  with  Galatia  in  general  (west  of  the  Halys) 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  was 
held  by  the  Latins  for  a  short  time,  taken  by 
Tartars,  and  finally  captured  in  1364  by  the  Turks 
under  Suleiman. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Christianity  in  North 
Galatia  is  at  Ancyra,  where  the  local  church  (4  *ara 
rirror  iKKk-qala.,  cf.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Pkr.  i.  p.  272  f.  No.  192)  is  mentioned  about  A.D. 
192  in  an  anti-Montanist  treatise  as  having  been 
affected  by  Montanism  and  saved  by  the  writer 
(Euseb.  HE  v.  16).  Many  martyrs  suffered  there 
under  Diocletian,  some  of  whom  may  have  been 
brought  from  other  parts  of  Galatia  for  trial  at 
the  capital ;  the  dates  are  not  recorded,  and  only 
the  names  of  most  are  known,  but  probably  all 
may  be  placed  in  the  great  persecution  (Clemens, 
Donates,  Papias,  etc.,  23rd  Jan. ;  Theodotus,  etc., 
18th  May:  Plato,  etc.,  22nd  July;  Gaianus, 
Julian  us,  Rufinus,  etc,  Slat  Aug. ;  Marcellus, 
Bilvanus,  Gaianus,  etc,  4th  Sept. ;  Seleucus, 
Valerius,  etc,  15th  Sept.;  Eusebius episcopus,  16th 
8ept, ;  children,  23rd  Sept. ;  Theodoras  episc,  3rd 
Not.  or  6th  Apr. ;  Entychus,  Domitianus,  28th 
Dec).  Any  other  early  Churches  in  North  Galatia 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  oblivion,  and  hardly  a 
trace  of  them  survives.  At  Juliopolis,  the  martyrs 
Plato  (22nd  July,  see  above),  Heure toe,  and  Gemellus 

*  Tbey  were  proverbially  credulous  of  reports  or  of  anything 
that  flattered  tiutr  vanity;  tee  Oaear,  BM.  Gail.  lr.  6;  Mar- 
tial, v.  1  10. 


were  venerated  in  the  6th  cent., but  their  connexion 
is  uncertain.*  At  the  Ancyran  Council  (A.D.  314) 
a  full  muster  of  Galatian  bishops  might  be  expected, 
but  only  Ancyra  and  Juliopolis  were  represented. 
The  following  bishoprics  also  can  be  traced  in  the 
4th  cent. :  Kinna,  325 ;  Tavium,  325 ;  Aspona, 
344 ;  Pessinns,  403.  t  But  in  the  6th  cent,  there 
come  into  our  knowledge  Mnizos,  451 ;  Orkistos, 
431 X ;  Petenissos,  451 ;  Eudoxias,  451 ;  Amotion, 
431  ;  Myrikion,  451 ;  and  in  the  6th  or  later, 
Verinopolis,  680;  Kaloumne,  879;  Klaneos,  680; 
Genua,  653.  We  cannot  conclude  with  certainty 
that  a  bishopric  did  not  exist  in  the  4th  cent., 
though  it  was  not  represented  at  the  early  Councils ; 
but,  remembering  that  Galatia  was  situated  so 
conveniently  for  the  early  Councils  of  Ancyra, 
Nicxea,  ana  Constantinople,  we  must  see  in  this 
list,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  more  distant 
Byzantine  provinces  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  a  proof 
that  Galatia  was  late  in  taking  its  proper  rank  in 
the  Christian  world.  Ancyra  ana  the  road  to 
Constantinople  are  the  early  home  of  Galatian 
Christianity ;  and  from  thence  it  spreads.  Above 
all,  it  is  clear  that  western  and  south-western 
Galatia  (where  Zockler  and  Salmon  place  the 
Pauline  Churches,  and  where  Zahn,  eta  .believe  that 
St.  Paul  preached)  are  latest  of  ail  in  being  thor- 
oughly christianized,  Germa,  Klaneos,  Myrikion, 
Eudoxias,  Petenissos  (only  Pessinns,  Orkistos,  and 
Troknades  [the  latter  two  in  Roman  Asia]  can  be 
traced  to  the  4th  cent.).  The  inference  drawn 
from  the  bishops'  lists  is  oonQrmed  by  epigraphio 
evidence,  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  (ex- 
cept in  Pessinns,  where  4th  cent.  Christian  in- 
scriptions occur)  Christianity  was  late  in  taking 
root  in  south-western  Galatia  {Zeitschr.  f.  vergl. 
Sprackf.  1887,  p.  383).  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Christian  inscriptions  in  Tavium  and 
other  parts  of  Eart  Galatia ,-  trat  all  are  of  late  date. 

The  Galatian  Jews  have  left  few  memorials.  A 
rather  bold  speculation  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishop- 
ries o/Phr.  L  pp.  648  f£,  673)  assigns  Jewish  origin 
to  some  noble  families  of  Ancyra;  and  a  report 
is  spread  that  a  highly  important  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion has  been  found  there,  out  it  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. Jewish  names  occur  in  several  late  in- 
scriptions, probably  of  Jewish  Christians,  t.g.  at 
Pessinns,  Matatas  (according  to  Lightfoot,  p.  11, 
but  the  text  is  untrustworthy,  CIO  4088);  at 
Eudoxias  (Yttrme),  Jacob  the  deacon  [tyuUurot 
and  Esther ;  at  Tavium,  Daniel,  etc  CIG  4129, 
which  is  Jewish,  is  wrongly  assigned  to  Galatia 
by  SchOrer  (Jud.  Folk,  i.  p.  690),  Franz,  etc;  it 
belongs  to  Asia,  being  found  near  Dorylaion.  The 
decree  of  Augustus,  quoted  as  giving  special  privi- 
leges to  Jews  at  Ancyra  by  Lightfoot,  Schttrer, 
and  many  others,  depends  on  an  error ;  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Koinon  of  Asia  (Studio  Biblica, 
iv.  p.  41  f.).  The  Jews  settled  in  the  Seleucid 
colonies  of  Phrygia  (Galatia  II.)  spread  gradually 
to  the  great  cities  of  Galatia  Proper. 

II.  Galatia  Provtncia  is  a  complicated  subject, 
and  the  mass  of  details  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
observe  the  force  which  guided  all  the  changes, 
viz.  the  Roman  frontier  policy,  which  sought  to 
educate  barbarous  tribes  up  to  the  Roman  standard 
by  a  gradual  process,  first  placing  them  under  a 
dependent  and  allied  king,  who  could  control  them 

*  On  16th  April,  martyrs  in  Taudia  Balada  probably  belong 
to  Gallsxsla.  A  martyr,  Dikasios  of  Tavium,  of  unknown  date, 
is  mentioned ;  a  Dikasios  was  bishop  there  in  326. 

t  l*|pml»  ii  added  by  Le  Qui  en ;  but  Erechtlus,  the  bishop  In 
question,  was  more  probably  of  Egdeumana  or  Olavama,  a 
Lycaonian  see  on  the  Galatian  frontier,  as  appears  from  the 
forms  Damanitanus,  Gadanitanus,  Gatmaneas,  Planathon,  etc 

t  Orkistos  in  a.d.  331  claimed  to  be  wholly  Christian  In  a 
petition  to  Constantino,  C1L  UL  7000:  It  was  at  that  time 
subject  to  Nakoleia  in  Asia,  and  could  not  therefore  be  a 
bishopric  Amorton,  Orkistos,  and  Troknades  were  Joined  to 
Galatia  about  888-896,  Hist.  Qtogr.  A:  Hin.  p.  £2L 
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by  his  presence  and  armies  (Strab.  p.  671),  and 
then  receiving  them  into  the  Empive  as  they  be- 
came civilized  and  orderly.  During  the  1st  cent. 
a.d.  the  province  G.  embodied  the  Roman  spirit 
in  central  Asia  Minor,  as  opposed  to  the  native 
kingdoms  bordering  on  it ;  and  the  history  of  G. 
Provincia  is  the  history  of  Roman  policy  in  its 
advance  towards  the  Euphrates  frontier — a  long 
slow  process,  in  which  the  Roman  genius  un- 
doubtedly was  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  influence 
and  impress,  to  educate  and  discipline,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  various  countries  taken  into  the 
province  Galatia  (see  also  Galattans). 

The  South  -  Galatian  theory,  then,  takes  the 
foundation  of  the  Galatian  Churches  as  an  episode 
in  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  province ; 
and  inasmuch  as  several  questions  in  Acts  turn 
on  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  province,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  minute  and  accurate  as  regards 
its  growth  (which  is  nowhere  described  fully). 

Amyntas,  formerly  a  secretary  of  Deiotarns, 
was  made  king  of  Pisidia  by  Antony  in  39,  at 
the  same  time  as  Darius,  grandson  of  Mithridates, 
was  granted  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  Polemon 
(son  of  Zenon,  the  rhetor  of  Laodiceia)  that  of  a 
part  of  Cilicia  [i.e.  either  Ketis,  or  more  probably 
the  whole  of  Cilicia  Tracheiotis).  All  were  de- 
pendent on  Rome,  and  paid  tribute  (Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.  v.  76).  Amyntas'  kingdomWncluded  Apol- 
lonia  and  Antioch  (a  district  which  had  been  set 
free  by  Rome  in  B.C.  190,  Strab.  pp.  509,  677). 

In  the  interval  between  39  and  36  Darius  died 
or  was  disgraced.  Polemon  was  his  successor,  and 
in  36,  as  king  of  Pontus,  accompanied  Antony  to 
the  Parthian  war ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
therein  Armenia  Minor  was  added  to  his  kingdom 
in  35  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33 ;  cf.  Plutarch,  Ant.  38). 
Polemon  lost  his  Cilician  kingdom  early  in  36,  and 
probably  Pontus  was  given  him  in  compensation.* 
Antony,  returning  from  Tarentum,  gave  all 
Tracheiotis  except  Seleukeia  to  Cleopatra  (Strab. 
pp.  671,  669)  as  part  of  a  great  Asiatic  kingdom  ;t 
and  a  Cleopatran  era  was  instituted,  of  which  the 
year  1  ended  31st  Aug.  B.C.  36  (Porphyrins,  ap. 
Mttller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grose,  iii.  724). 

In  36  Amyntas  received  from  Antony  a  large  ac- 
cession of  territory,  viz.  Galatia  Proper  with  parts 
of  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32). 
His  kingdom  included  most  of  the  great  plains 
between  Lake  Tatta  and  Taurus  (Strab.  p.  568). 
The  gift  of  part  of  Lycaonia  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  make  his  territory  continuous,  so  that 
the  Galatian  portion  should  not^be  divided  from 
the  Pisidian  portion  by  alien  territory.  Iconium, 
therefore,  was  necessarily  included  in  it,  as  other- 
wise continuity  could  hardly  be  attained.  J 

Amyntas  and  Polemon  supported  Antony  at 
Actium,  B.C.  31,  but  were  confirmed  in  their  king- 
doms by  Augustus  in  30.    Amyntas  received 

*  It  Is  beyond  doubt  (Billiard,  Numlsrrmt.  ZtUtatrift,  1896, 
p.  ZSff.)  that  Strabo,  pp.  408,  496,  499,  666,  660,  60S,  678,  ii 
always  alluding  to  the  same  Polemon,  the  tamous  Icing  of  hU 
own  country  Pontus,  and  the  trusted  ally  of  Rome :  it  Is  in- 
admissible to  separate  one  of  these  allusions  from  the  rest  as 
denoting  some  otherwise  unknown  Polemon.  Btrabo  everywhere 
assumes  that  his  readers  recognize  the  one  famous  Polemon. 
But,  as  Momnuen  clearly  shows  (Ep hem.  Epigraph,  ii.  p.  269  ft.), 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  Greek  king  wsa  the  Roman 
H.  Antonius  Polemon  ;  the  coins  with  that  name  on  them  belong 
probably  to  the  period  about  a.d.  17-28.   See  below,  note  f. 

t  On  the  date,  see  Kromayer  in  Htrmu,  1894,  p.  674  f. ; 
Gardthausen,  Augustus  tmd  teine  Zeit,  L  pt  1,  p.  293.  Plu- 
arch,  Ant.  86  (cf.  64),  and  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  82.  8-6  (who  omits 
Tracheiotis),  are  decisive  as  to  the  year,  and  Josephus  (who  gives 
34,  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  UL  6-iv.  1)  has  made  a  mere  error. 

1  Moreover,  Amyntas  proceeded  to  conquer  Derbe,  Implying 
that  he  already  had  Iconium  to  start  from.  Previously 
Polemon's  Cilician  kingdom  had  Included  Iconium  (Strab.  p. 
608);  and  hence  in  the  Acta  Pauli  tt  Theclat  his  descendant 
Tryphalna  had  estates  in  the  region  of  which  Antioch  was  the 
governing  centre  (Ramsay,  Church  in  Sam.  Emp.  p.  898),  and 
which  Included  Ioonium 


Tracheiotis  in  addition,  including  Isaura  (Strab.  p. 
569),  and  he  was  permitted  freely  to  enlarge  Lis 
kingdom  out  of  non-Roman  territory.  Part  of 
Lycaonia,  including  Derbe  and  Laranda,  had  been 
seized  by  Antipater,  once  a  friend  of  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  xiii.  73) ;  this  was  conquered  by  Amyntas 
(Strab.  p.  569),  but  he  soon  afterwards  perished,  in 
B.C.  25,  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  Homonades,  a 
people  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and 
Isauria  (in  the  country  south  and  east  of  Bey- 
Sheher  lake). 

The  kingdom  of  Amyntas  passed  with  his  whole 
property  to  the  Romans,  and  a  new  Roman  pro- 
vince was  constituted,  called  Galatia,  doubtless 
because  Amyntas  had  been  since  36  currently 
known  to  the  Romans  an  king  of  Galatia  (compare 
ASIA).  The  sudden  death  of  Amyntas  caused 
great  confusion ;  months  must  have  elapsed  before 
news  reached  Rome,  and  instructions  came  back 
after  deliberation.  Lollius  was  named  as  first 
governor  of  Galatia  Provincia.  He  needed  an 
army  to  carry  out  the  change.  Thus  time  elapsed, 
and  only  in  B.C.  20  was  the  question  of  frontier 
and  bounds  settled.  Pamphylia  was  apparently 
not  included  in  the  new  province,  though  some- 
times the  old  attachment  remained  (Tacitus,  Hist. 
ii.  9).  Tracheiotis  was  given  to  Archelaos,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  being  tacked  on  to  Eastern  Lycaonia 
(i.e.  Kybistra,  etc.)*  as  an  eleventh  or  'added' 
Strategia  of  Cappadocia  (eVomaVq  or  Arimp-ot,  Strab. 
pp.  535,  537 ;  cf.  Appian,  Bell.  MUhr.  105,  114). 
Strabo  (p.  671)  says  emphatically  that  the  same 
extent  of  Cilicia  Tracheiotis  was  ruled  by  Arche- 
laos as  had  been  held  previously  by  Cleopatra  (36- 
31)  and  Amyntas  (30-25)  ;t  cf.  also  the  inscription 
CIA  iii.  545.  Archelaos  in  A.D.  17  was  summoned 
to  Rome  and  degraded.  He  had  been  a  weak 
prince,  and  when  he,  a  few  years  previously, 
became  temporarily  insane,  Augustus  had  appointed 
a  tutor,  and  had  also  taken  from  him  part  of 
Tracheiotis,  permitting  A j ax  about  A.D.  11-12$  to 
become  high  priest  of  Kennatis  and  Lalassis  with 
right  of  coinage.  Cappadocia  became  a  province 
in  A.D.  17,  but  apparently  Archelaos,  son  of  the  old 
king,  was  allowed  to  retain  Eastern  Lycaonia  and 
part  of  Cilicia,  while  M.  Antonius  Polemon  be- 
came dynast  of  Olba,  Kennatis,  and  Lalassis, §  and 
reigned  at  least  11  years.  In  36  Archelaos  II.  was 
king  in  Tracheiotis,  and  his  attempt  to  take  a 
census  after  the  Roman  style  caused  a  revolt  in 
Ketis,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Antonius  Pole- 
mon's rule  had  passed  to  Archelaos  (Tacitus,  Ann. 
vL  41 ;  Expositor,  April  1897,  p.  281).  In  37 
Tracheiotis  and  Eastern  Lycaonia  were  given  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene;  and  though  he 
was  disgraced  soon,  yet  Claudius  in  41  restored  his 
kingdom.  ||  He  struck  coins  with  the  legend  ATKA- 
ONflN,  implying  probably  that  Laranda  was  added 
to  his  kingdom  (it  had  been  in  the  province  since 

*  This  Lycaonlan  strategia,  originally  extending  ap  to  Derbe, 
was  given  by  Pompey  to  Ariobarzones,  king  of  Cappadocia,  in 
B.O.  04 ;  but  Antipater  seized  Derbe  and  Laranda,  defying  the 
Roman  policy  (apparently  in  the  troubles  following  60,  Strab. 
p.  686).  The  Roman  governors  of  Fhrygia  and  Cilicia,  B.C.  60- 
60,  retained  the  right  of  passage  across  by  Kybistra  from 
Ioonium  to  Tarsus  (Cicero,  Fam.  xv.  1L  2,  iv.  4 ;  AU.  V.  xviiL 
l,xx.2X 

t  Ketis  must  be  Included  in  this  kingdom,  and  cannot  there- 
fore have  been  under  separate  dynasts  with  right  of  coinage, 
as  some  scholars  have  thought,  at  any  period  between  B.O.  30 
and  the  disgrace  of  Archelaos:  but  Aba  ruled  Olba  under 
Cleopatra  as  overlord  till  31  (Strab.  p.  672). 

t  Coins  of  his  second  year  name  Augustus,  of  his  fifth  yew 
Tiberius  (Waddington,  iltlangee  de  Ifumim.  11.  p.  120). 

(  He  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656),  who  makes  him  grand- 


son of  Polemon,  king  "of  Pontus ;  but  probably  the  text  It 
falsely  arranged,  and  Strabo  refers  to  the  son  of  Polemon  (wbe 
first  held  rule  without  title  under  his  mother,  queen  Pytho- 
doris,  after  Polemon  died,  and  then  about  a.d.  17  or  18  was 
mode  dynast  of  Olba ;  see  Ramsay,  Church  in  Bom.  Emp.  p. 
427  f.X 

I  But  he  gave  Olba,  Kennatis,  and  Lalassis  to  Polemon  u.  kinf 
of  Pontus  (see  below,  Waddington,  Lc.  p.  129). 
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B.C.  25,  but  it  was  the  key  to  Tracheiotis,  and 
necessary  for  successful  administration  of  the 
kingdom).  Thus  Derbe  came  to  be  the  frontier 
city  of  the  Roman  Province ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  important  position  that  led  to  its  receiving 
the  honorary  title  Claudio-Derbe. 

G.  Provincia  had  meanwhile  been  enlarged  also 
on  the  north-east,  and  contained,  when  St.  Paul 
visited  it,  the  following  districts  in  addition  to  G. 
Proper  (all  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the 
1st  century  under  these  names) :  (1)  Paphlagonia, 
incorporated  B.c.  5  (probably  on  death  of  Deiotarus 
Philadelphus).  *  (2)  Parts  of  Pontus,  incorporated 
at  various  dates  (Sebastopolis,  Amaseia,  and  prob- 
ably Gazelonitis  in  B.C.  2-1,  Comana  in  A.D. 
34-35),  and  called  as  a  whole  Pontus  Galaticus, 

i.  e.  Pontus  belonging  to  G.  as  distinguished  from 
Fortius  Polemomacus,  which  was  governed  by 
Polemon  n.  (that  kingdom  was  ruled  by  Polemon 

ii.  a.d.  37-63,  his  mother  Tryphsena  being  associ- 
ated with  him  until  64 :  t  in  63  it  also  was  incor- 
porated in  Galatia,  but  retained  the  distinguish- 
ing name  Polemoniacns).  (3)  Phrygia,  including 
Apollonia,  Antioch,  and  Iconium  (wh.  see) :  as 
contrasted  with  Phrygia  Asiana  (Galen,  w.  to.  Sw. 
iv.  p.  312,  vi.  p.  515  Kuhn),  it  would  naturally  be 
termed  Phrygia  Galatica  (a  title  preserved  only  in 
a  note  of  martyrdom,  Acta  Sanctorum,  28th  Sept., 
p.  563,  where  Galacim  is  printed) :  see  PHRYGIA. 
(4)  Pisidia,  Ac  14".  (5)  Part  of  Lycaonia,  in- 
cluding the  cities  Lystra  and  Derbe,  and  some 
other  places  not  yet  organized  as  cities  (such  as 
Hyde,  Barata,  Perta,  etc.,  summed  up  in  Ac  14* 
as  i)  Tcplxupot).  In  contrast  to  Lycaonia  ipsa 
(Pliny,  NH  v.  05),  i.e.  the  non-Roman  country 
governed  by  Antiochus  and  styled  Lycaonia 
Antiochiana  (CIL  x.  8660),  it  was  doubtless  called 
Lycaonia  Galatica,  like  Pontus  Galaticus,  Phrygia 
Galatica.  (6)  Isauria,  the  territory  attached  to 
the  city  Isaura,  and  called  'lo-avpucii  (x<6/»)  by 
Strabo,  pp.  568,  560.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  name  G.  was  never  employed  in  correct  official 
usage  to  denote  this  large  composite  province,  and 
that  the  proper  and  technical  usage  was  to  designate 
the  province  by  enumerating  its  component  parts. 
This  position  is  untenable,  and  has  been  frankly 
abandoned  by  one  of  its  champions,  Prof.  £.  Schiirer 
(Theolog.  LUteraturztg.  30th  Sept.  1803).  The 
following  arguments  are  decisive  against  it. 

(a)  Ptolemy  devotes  the  successive  chapters  of 
his  Book  V.  to  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor : 
eh.  1.  lUmtt  koI  Bt6Wat  (the  official  name  was 
strictly  double,  and  so  was  the  constitution  in 
some  respects) ;  2.  t§»  ttlat  'Adas  (as  distinguished 
from  Asia  the  continent) ;  3.  AuWat ;  4.  TaXarlat 
(containing  Paphlagonia,  and  parts  of  Pisidia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Isauria,  with  the  cities  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Isaura) ;  5.  Ila/i^uXias  (which  he  says  is 
bounded  by  Galatia  on  the  north). 

(6)  Pliny  (who  often  uses  G.  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  G.  Proper)  defines  in  v.  146,  147,  Galatia 
(•*.«.  the  province)  as  reaching  to  Cabal ia  of  Pam- 
phylia  and  to  the  Milyte,  ana  as  containing  Lystra 
and  various  cities  in  the  Phrygian,  Pisidian,  and 
Paphlagonian  territories,  altogether  105  peoples.; 

(e)  Tacitus  (Hist.  iL  0)  mentions  Galatia  and 
Pamphylia  as  being  governed  by  Calpurnius 
Asprenas,  implying  that  the  two  formed  one 
great  continuous  district.  Eutropius  (vii.  10)  and 
Syncellus  (L  p.  502)  apply  the  name  G.  to  the 
whole  province  formed  in  B.C.  25 ;  and  they  simply 
reproduce  an  old  authority,  using  G.  in  a  sense 
which  it  no  longer  bore  in  their  time. 

*  On  the  date,  lee  Rmu  da  fit.  artanta,  1804,  p.  261. 

♦  lmhoot  Btamer,  Zft.  /.  Numitm.  1897,  p.  269. 
tPaphlagonU  Galatica  and  Pontus  Galaticut  are  called 

rmXmrU,  Dion,  48, 88, 6  (see  Holder,  Altk.  Sprachtchatz,  p.  1591), 
and  Bteph.  Byx.  «.».  Kmp**m  (Strab.  p.  660). 


(d)  A  practical  people  like  the  Romans  would 
never  nse  as  the  strictly  technical  and  official  title 
of  a  province  'Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  Pisidia, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Pontus  Galaticus.'  That 
accumulation  of  names  was  used  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  on  milestones,  enumerating  the  Via  of 
the  various  districts  of  the  province  {CIL  UL  312, 
318),  and  on  honorary  inscriptions  to  give  addi- 
tional dignity  to  the  governor  of  so  many  vast 
regions.  These  inscriptions  belong  to  the  later 
years  of  the  century,  when  the  constructive  effort 
was  exhausted,  and  the  national  spirit  was  reviving 
(Hadrian,  at  last,  frankly  recognized  it). 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  it  was  not  the  current 
and  popular  Greek  usage  to  designate  G.  Pro- 
vincia by  the  name  Galatia.  The  Ureek-speaking 
natives,  so  far  as  evidence  survives,  called  it  the  Gal- 
atic  Province  (CIG  3001),  or  enumerated  the  parts. 
It  was  only  those  who  adopted  fully  the  Roman 
point  of  view  that  employed  the  simple  name 
Galatia ;  and  the  use  of  that  name  must  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  person  who  uses  it  speaks  as  a 
Roman,  and  deliberately  follows  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial divisions,  and  would  destroy  those  national 
distinctions  which  were  opposed  to  the  organized 
Roman  unity.  It  is  implied  in  the  South-Galatian 
theory  that  St.  Paul  took  that  view  (see  Gala- 
tians  II.).  The  author  of  Acts,  however,  did  not 
take  that  view  ;  and  he  never  speaks  of  the  pro- 
vince as  Galatia,  but  mentions  its  parts  (see 
Galatia,  Region  of,  IV.). 

No  information  has  been  preserved  to  enable  us 
to  sketch  the  constitution  of  this  vast  province, 
except  that  it  was  governed  by  a  pnetorian 
legatus  Aupusti  pro  pratore,  and  bad  no  legions 
stationed  in  it.  The  name  raXarud)  'Erapxia, 
which  the  people  of  Iconium  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  province  about  a.d.  64  (CIG  3001), 
clearly  implies  that  the  intention  was  to  work  the 
province  into  a  unity,  like  Asia  Provincia,  and  to 
override  the  national  distinctions  of  Lycaonian, 
Phrygian,  etc  Undoubtedly,  this  attempt  ultim- 
ately proved  a  failure:  the  national  characteristics 
were  too  strong,  and  revived  after  a  time.  But  in 
the  period  of  growth  (B.C.  25  to  a.d.  63)  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  impose  a  Roman  unity,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Roman  title  G.  Provincia,  on  the 
various  races.  If  we  could  trust  a  rather  bold 
interpretation  of  an  inscription,  which  seems  to 
make  Apollonia  a  part  of  the  Trokmi  (Studia 
Biblica,  iv.  p.  53  f.),  it  would  even  appear  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  enrol  the  various  parte  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  Gaulish  tribes  of  G. 
Proper  (rd  rpla  lOrn),  just  as  Asia  with  its  equally 
great  variety  of  peoples  was  '  the  nation  Asia ' 
(4  'Atria  to  t0vos,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  30) ;  so  the  term 
(Bros  is  frequently  applied  in  inscriptions  to  desig- 
nate any  entire  province,  however  varied  its  popu- 
lation was.  Unfortunately,  inscriptions  other  than 
epitaphs  are  very  rare  in  the  province  Galatia. 

Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  province  G. ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Colonia  Ctesareia  Antiochia 
(see  Antioch)  was  a  sort  of  secondary  metropolis, 
being  the  centre  of  a  system  of  Roman  garrison 
towns  (colonial)  and  military  or  imperial  roads  (dSol 
PaeOuKol,  Ramsay,  Church  in  Rom.  Emp.  p.  32), 
and  a  place  where  ceremonies  of  the  provincial 
cultus  were  held  (op.  cit.  p.  396).  Probably,  the 
various  parts  of  the  province  retained  some 
separate  individuality,  though  its  nature  is  un- 
certain. Even  after  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Pontus 
Polemoniacus  had  been  merged  in  G.  Provinoia, 
they  retained  their  separate  names  (in  inscriptions 
and  in  Ptolemy),  which  implies  that  these  artificial 
divisions  of  purely  Roman  origin  had  some  real 
political  distinction  to  preserve  their  separate 
existence.  So  also  St.  Luke  seems  to  indicate 
some  distinction  between  tho  districts  of  the  pro- 
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vince  (see  Galatia,  Region  of).  Metropoleis  of 
'arious  districts  are  known  from  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions (Pompeiopolis  of  Paphlagonia,  Laranda  of 
Lycaonia,  Sajmlassos  of  Pisidia,  Isaura  of  Isaurica, 
Amaseia  and  Neocsesareia  of  the  Pontic  divi- 
sions) ;  bnt  the  titles  appear  only  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  and  are  no  argument  for  the  Pauline 
period.  Whether  the  Koinon  of  G.  was  a  pro- 
vincial institution  or  confined  to  Galatia  Proper, 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  the  Koinon  of  Lycaonia 
(which  has  been  quoted  as  a  similar  institution) 
was  not  founded  till  Lycaonia  was  incorporated 
(probably  by  Pius)  in  the  new  province  of  the 
Three  E  parch  iai  (Ramsay,  Histor.  Gtogr.  p.  377). 

The  number  of  Roman  foundations  made  in  G. 
Provincia  between  B.C.  20  and  A.D.  50  is  an  index 
of  the  vigour  with  which  the  imperial  policy  was 
urged  on  in  that  region.  Augustus  founded  seven 
colonies — Germ  a  in  North  Galatia,  and  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Parlais,  Cremna,  Comama,  Olbasa  in 
South  Galatia,  besides  a  system  of  roads  and 
milestones  measured  from  Antioch.  Nothing  com- 
parable in  scale  to  this  was  done  by  him  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East.  Under  the  succeeding 
emperors,  we  find  several  cities  remodelled  and 
Romanized  in  character  and  name :  Pappa- 
Tiberiopolis,  Claudio  -  Seleuceia,  Claudio  -  Derbe, 
Claudio-Iconium,  all  in  South  Galatia. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Province 
G.,  the  greatest  variety  of  soil  and  scenery  and 
products  are  found  in  it,  from  the  dead  -  level 
plains  on  the  Lycaonian  and  Cappadocian  frontier, 
with  their  vast  herds  of  sheep  (alike  now  and  in 
ancient  times,  Strab.  p.  570),  to  the  picturesque 
mountains  and  deep  glens  of  Pisidia.  On  the 
northern  half,  see  t. ;  the  southern  half  was  a 
highly  cultivated  and  rich  country  in  the  1st 
century,  containing  many  great  cities,  traversed 
by  the  two  important  roads  from  east  to  west — one 
from  Cilicia  through  Iconium  and  Antioch  to 
Apameia  and  the  vEgean  coast,  one  from  Com- 
magene  through  Ccesareia  Capp.  and  Laodiceia 
Katakekaumene  to  Apameia.*  All  intercourse 
by  land  between  inner  Asia  and  the  west  passed 
through  the  great  Roman  cities  of  South  Galatia. 
Hence  the  great  stream  of  intercourse  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Rome  and  the  East,  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  moulding  Chris- 
tian history,  affected  these  cities  very  strongly 
and  developed  them  rapidly.  Questions  of  doc- 
trine and  ritual  were  debated  there  at  an  early 
time,  and  called  for  decision.  Jewish  emissaries 
from  Jerusalem  (Gal  1'  4"  etc)  would  natu- 
rally pass  through  them  and  affect  them  first. 
On  the  other  band,  as  Rome  was  the  magnet  that 
attracted  all  intercourse,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
how  Jewish  emissaries  should  affect  Ancyra  very 
early ;  and  utterly  improbable  that  they  Bhonld 
affect  the  towns  in  the  western  parte  of  Galatia 
Proper. 

That  Jews  in  large  numbers  dwelt  in  the  cities 
of  Phrygia  Galatica  is  well  known.  They  were 
greatly  favoured  as  colonists  by  the  Seleucid 
kings;  and  their  presence  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  in  all  Seleucid  foundations.  Seleucun  I. 
and  his  successors  found  them  loyal  and  trusty 
settlers  in  their  garrison  cities,  such  as  Antioch, 
Apameia,  etc.,  cities  which  served  to  maintain  the 
Seleucid  power  in  a  foreign  land.  The  Jewish 
colonists  had  the  right  of  citizenship,  along  with 
various  special  privileges  of  a  kind  which  their 
religious  ideas  required,  as  regards  burial,  monev 
grants  in  place  of  oil-distribution,  etc. ;  and  their 
privileges  and  rights  seemed  to  have  been  summed 
up  in  a  body  of  city  law,  called  in  an  Apamean 
inscription  rbfun  rCbr  'IwSalar  (Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Buhoprics  of  Phrygia,  pp.  538  f . ,  668  f . ).  Seleucus  I. 
•  Oil  the  roada,  tet  HUtor.  Qtogr.  pp.  48f.,«»t.  etc 


granted  them  citizenship  in  all  his  colonies,  im 
plying  that  there  were  Jews  in  all,  and  his  suc- 
cessors carried  out  the  same  policy  (Jos.  Ant.  Jud. 
XII.  iii.  1,  §  119,  125);  and  Antiochus  the  Great 
about  200  B.C.  brought  2000  Jewish  families 
from  Babylonia  to  the  cities  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  (id.  ib.  §  148  ff.).  These  Seleucid  colonies 
were  almost  all  planted  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
plateau,  and  chiefly  on  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication leading  east  and  west ;  and  the  mass 
of  Jewish  colonists  are  to  be  expected  in  the  cities 
along  these  routes.  They  penetrated  farther 
north  in  the  course  of  trade ;  but  their  settlement 
in  North  Galatia  belongs  to  a  period  later  than 
their  establishment  in  the  south. 

The  Jewish  colonists  undoubtedly  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  Roman  period ;  but  they  have  left  few 
conspicuous  traces  of  their  presence.  They  adopted 
Greek  and  Roman  names  (at  least  in  public  fife), 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  retained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  hence  they  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  citizens,  and 
the  attempt  to  do  so  in  ch.  xv.  (also  xiv.)  of  Cities 
and  Bishopries  of  Phrygia  is  very  speculative. 
But  they  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  public  life, 
and  to  have  exercised  great  influence  through  their 
wealth  and  ability,  as  well  as  through  the  power 
of  their  peculiar  and  impressively  pure  religion. 
Even  the  marked  analogy  which  existed  in  point 
of  ceremonial  between  the  Asianic  and  the  Judaic 
religion  increased  the  influence  of  the  latter  (see 
Galatians  II.). 

Few  Jewish  Or  Jewish-Christian  inscriptions 
can  be  detected  in  South -Galatian  cities,  because 
the  names  are  usually  unrecognizable  and  few 
emblems  or  Jewish  formulae  are  employed :  in 
Antioch,  Sterrett,  Epigr.  Journ.  No.  138  (cf.  Cities 
and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  p.  525  n.  1) ;  and  at  Apol- 
lonia,  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  1893;  in  Iconium,  CIG 
4001o,  3998,  3995o,  9270;  and  in  Laodiceia 
Combusta,  CIG  3989rf,  and  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii. 
pp.  241,  254,  255,  258,  260.  Among  the  few  known 
inscriptions  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  none  have  any 
Jewish  appearance,  except  one  with  the  name 
Mouisas  at  a  village  a  little  west  of  Derbe  (Ster- 
rett, Wolfe  Exped.No.  46). 

Christian  inscriptions  are  comparatively  numer- 
ous in  Galatio  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  especially 
in  the  country  that  lies  north  and  north-west  of 
Iconium ;  ana,  though  none  are  dated,  yet  style 
indicates  that  some  must  be  as  early  as  the  3rd 
century.  Besides  the  Jewish-Christian  ones  just 
mentioned,  others  certainly  or  probably  Christian 
(some  perhaps  Jewish-Christian)  and  early  (omit- 
ting all  that  are  later),  are  A.  E.  Mitth. 
Oesterr.  1896,  p.  36  f.,  Nos.  20,  perhaps  19,  24; 
Sterrett,  Epigr.  Journ.  142,  Wolfe  Exped.  655 
(see  Expositor,  Oct.  1888,  p.  263),  Journ.  of  Sell. 
Stud.  1890,  p.  165,  No.  23  (cross  above  omitted  by 
editor),  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  p.  249  ff.  Nos.  44,  49, 
63,  64,  etc.,  with  others  unpublished.  As  is 
pointed  out  In  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  L 
pp.  511,  716f.,  epigraphic  evidence  would  suggest 
that  this  district  is  one  of  those  where  Christianity 
took  the  earliest  and  strongest  hold.  Little  is 
known  about  the  later  history  of  the  Churches  of 
Galatic  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia.  It  is  suggested  that 
St.  Mark  carried  on  evangelization  in  the  eastern 
districts  after  about  60  A.D.  ;*  and  his  name  is 
commoner  than  any  other  except  Paul  and  John 
in  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  district  {Athen. 
Mitth.  xiii.  p.  252  ff.  Nos.  65,  56,  61,  92,  99 ;  St. 
Paul  the  Trav.  p.  351).  Round  Iconium,  Antioch, 
and  to  a  less  degree  Lystra,  clings  a  great  body  ol 

*  Bartholomew,  the  apoetle  of  the  LyraonUm,  la  probably 
to  be  connected  with  the  Inner  Lycaooea  of  the  province  Ada 
(CUie*  and  Bithopriet,  1.  709). 
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early  tradition ;  but  Derbe  is  as  little  prominent 
in  tradition  as  in  the  narrative  of  Ac,  and  the 
earliest  known  bishop  seems  to  be  Daphnus,  381. 

III.  In  2  Ti  4W  Tischendorf  with  tt  reads  tts 
TaWlar,  WH  tts  TaXarlar.  The  former  reading 
would  necessitate  a  new  article  containing  an 
account  of  Gaul  (raXXla) :  even  the  latter  reading, 
as  many  contend,  refers  to  that  country  (cf.  Theoa. 
Mops,  ad  loc. ).  Gaul  is  called  YaXarlo.  by  many 
Greek  *  writers ;  and,  beyond  donbt,  that  was  the 
current  Greek  name  in  the  1st  and  2nd  cents. ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  St.  Paul,  whose  usage  in 
names  geographical  is  thoroughly  Roman.f  would 
not  here  alio  employ  the  Roman  term,  if  he  meant 
Gaul.  Moreover,  it  could  not  escape  him  that 
ToXarla  would  be  ambiguous,  and  would  naturally 
be  understood  as  Galatia  by  Timothy,  who  was 
resident  in  Asia ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  would  not  use  that  term  to  signify  Gaul  with- 
out employing  some  of  the  various  ways  of  dis- 
tinguishing. We  must  conclude  that  either  St. 
Paul  meant  the  same  country  which  he  elsewhere 
calls  Galatia,  or  the  true  reading  is  rAAAIAN, 
which  would  readily  be  corrupted  into  TAAATIAN. 
Manuscript  authority,  however,  is  generally  con- 
sidered decisive  in  favour  of  TaKarlap,  though 
Tischendorf  thinks  otherwise.  Against  Tischen- 
dorf s  reading  it  has  been  stated  that  TaXXla  or 
rdXXoc  is  first  used  in  Greek  by  Epictetus  (or 
rather  Arrian),  Dissert.  iL  20.  17  (Lightfoot,  Oat.  p. 
3  note) ;  but  Strabo  (p.  195)  has  TaXKuc6r,  used  in 
a  way  suggesting  that  he  recognized  it  to  be  the 
Roman  equivalent  to  the  Greek  raXarHtor. 

Fourth  century  tradition  says  that  Crescens  was 
sent  to  Gaul ;  and  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and 
Mayence  claimed  him  as  their  founder ;  but  the 
latter  claim  is  certainly  improbable,  and  the  whole 
tradition  may  be  founded  on  a  false  interpretation 
of  2  Ti  4W.  There  was  a  natural  desire  to  connect 
the  Gaulish  Church  with  apostolic  times;  this 
would  lead  to  the  interpretation  of  G.  in  that 
passage  as  Gaul ;  the  name  roXX£a»  would  be 
written  as  a  gloss  on  the  margin,  and  this  false 
leading  finally  crept  into  a  few  manuscripts. 
Tillemont's  argument  (Mimoim  pour  tervir  etc., 
L  art.  52,  note  81,  pp.  133,  263),  that  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Gaul  did  not  take  place  so  early  as  this 
supposed  mission  of  Crescens,  has  never  been 
seriously  shaken,  and  remains  the  most  probable 
view. 

Even  zd  ore  improbable  is  the  view  that  in 
1  Mac  8*  the  reference  is  to  Roman  victories  in 
Gaul.  At  the  period  in  question,  about  B.C.  160, 
the  Romans  had  recently  conquered  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
not  specially  important  event  would  produce  any 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Galatians  were  a  terror  in  Asia  for 
nearly  a  century ;  and  even  the  victories  of  Attains 
had  only  restrained  the  range  of  their  power, 
but  not  broken  it.  But  Manlius  marched  at 
will  through  their  land,  and  defeated  them  in 
the  heart  of  their  country  ;  and  this  event  would 
be  noised  through  the  Seleucid  dominions,  and 
would  naturally  suggest  to  the  Jews  the  desira- 
bility of  entering  into  friendly  relations  with  a 
government  that  could  exercise  such  power  on  the 
Seleucid  frontier. 

Urunu  —  Van  Gaidar,  dt  OaBit  in  Onmeia  tt  Alfa 
(1888);  Droysen,  Ouch,  dt*  BeUtnismus;  Zwlntcher,  dt 
wafaiinM  Tetrarokis :  Parrot,  dt  Galatia  Proo.  Romano, 
also  Exploration  ArekMtoigut  dt  la  Oalatit,  ate.,  and  Mem. 
tArthU.  p.  229  ff.;  RoNou,  Hi*,  dtt  Qaulmt  aVOrimt, 
Paris,  IMS ;  Contxen,  Die  Wandervmgen  dm  Keltm,  Leipzig 
ISO;  Thierry,  Hit*,  dtt  Oaulois  <Terv  poor);  the  elabor- 


*  TmXmim  and  TmXArm  are  so  need  In  Dlodorus,  Strabo, 
Josephs*,  Plutarch,  Applan,  Paoaaniaa,  Dto.  Caae.,  Athenaras, 

t  Zahn,  Ekiltituna,  1 11,  A  4,  and  Oiutun  n. 


ate  and  useful  Wemsdorff,  dt  Repybliea  Oalatarum,  1748; 
Clemen,  Chronologie  d.  Paulm.  Briefs.  201 ff. ;  Zahn,  Einle* 
tuna  in  dot  A'eue  Testament ;  the  Introductions  to  the  editions 
of  the  Epistle;  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Alia  Minor, 
Ch.  H.  K.  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  chs.  U.-vL,  St.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  chs.  v.  vi.  vili. :  Th.  Reinach,  Revue  Numisma- 
tique,  1881,  p.  877  ff.;  Niese,  Rhein.  Mus.  1888,  p.  6888.  On  the 
Galatian  controversy  the  most  recent  articles  are:  North- 
Oalatlan  aide,  Schurer,  Jahrb.  f.  protest.  Theol.  1892,  p.  471, 
ThtoL  Litttrztg.  Sept  30,  1898 ;  Chase,  Expositor,  Dec  1898, 
Hay  1894 ;  Zockler,  SK,  1896,  p.  61 ff. ;  Findlay.  Expository 
Timet,  viL  pp.  54,  236.  South-OaUUui  side,  Oifford,  Expositor, 
July  1894 ;  Kendall,  Expositor,  Not.  1893,  Apr.  1894 ;  Holtx- 
mann,  Zft.  f.  Kavhl.  Oeseh.  1893,  p.  838  ff. ;  Ramsay,  Expositor, 
Jan.  Feb.  Apr.  Auk.  1894,  July,  Aug.  1896,  Expository  Timet, 
vii.  pp.  142,  286,  Stadia  Siblua,  iv.  p.  17  ff. ;  Clemen,  Zft.  f. 
trio.  Theol.  xxxvU.  p.  896  ff.  On  the  QueUenkritik,  aee  Sohmldt, 
dt  fontibus  oeterum  auetorum  in  enarr.  expudit.  <  Gallit 
suseeptit  (Berlin,  1834) ;  Mailer,  Praam.  Hist.  Qrase.  iv.  p.  640 ; 
Nissen,  Krititche  Untertuehuagtn  (BerL  1863),  as  well  aa  Van 
Oelder,  eta  (Stahelin,  d.  OaX  k*  Eleinasien,  subsequently 
published,  is  In  agreement).  W.  M.  RaMSAT. 

GALATIA,  REGION  OF,  more  strictly  rendered 
Galatic  Region  (4  raAaruH)  xcipa,  Ac  18™ ;  *  Qpvyta 
xal  raXanx^  x<V>  Ac  16*),  is  a  phrase  difficult  to 
explain,  because  it  takes  us  into  the  popular  topo- 
graphical terminology  of  a  district  and  a  period 
that  are  utterly  obscure. 

I.  According  to  the  North-Galatian  theory,  and 
also  according  to  Zahn,  who  holds  the  South- 
Galatian  view  in  all  essentials,  this  term  is  merely 
a  synonym  for  TaXarte  in  the  common  sense  of 
G.  "Proper.  The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  ap- 
parently simple  interpretation  is  that  the  use 
of  the  term  raXarir^  xti/w,  where  TaXaHa  should 
be  expected,  is  not  supported  by  analogy.  The 
only  analogy  quoted  is  awl  'Ayxipat  rfjt  raAarurijr, 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  4.  1 ;  but  this  denotes,  not 
'  Ancyra  of  the  Galatio  country,'  as  is  assumed,  bnt 
'  Ancyra  the  Galatic '  as  distinguished  from  Ancyra 
the  Phrygian  (rp  dypvyuuey,  Strab.  p.  567) ;  Arrian, 
in  describing  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
uses  the  word  by  anticipation.  If  the  reference  in 
Ac  16'  18s*  is  to  G.  Proper,  all  Greek  usage,  earlier 
and  later  alike,  demands  that  the  noun  Fakarla 
should  be  used ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  necessary 
if  (as  is  maintained  on  this  view)  it  is  coupled  with 
the  noun  dypvyi*.  The  defenders  of  this  interpreta- 
tion can  hardly  plead  that  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject  should  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  their 
failure  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  perplexing 
and  unnecessary  deviation  from  common  nomen- 
clature ;  because  the  adj.  TaXaruc/n  is  used  with 
comparative  frequency  in  the  topographical  termi- 
nology of  that  period,  and  always  in  a  well-marked 
and  characteristic  way.  This  point  needs  careful 
study.  There  is  a  regular  tendency  to  distinguish 
the  scope  of  the  derived  adjective  in  -«6»  from  the 
simple  word :  thus,  for  example,  ot  'AttoXkoI 
0ao-iA««  are  the  whole  dynasty  of  which  the  Attali 
were  the  most  prominent  members  (Strab.  p.  288) : 
tpya  TaXaruci  are  deeds  perpetrated  by  anybody 
similar  to  tpya  rflr  Takar&r :  raXartKor  koXtos, 
ZtxeXiKo*  WXa/yo»,  etc,  are  the  bodies  of  water 
adjoining  or  pertaining  to  Galatia,  Sicily,  etc: 
*  Ivavpud)  x<fyu  was  the  whole  region  of  which' 
Isaura  was  the  leading  city,  but  it  did  not  all 
belong  to  Isaura.  Many  examples  might  be 
quoted ;  but  the  closest  parallel  to  the  pair  of 
terms  TaXanid)  x<6p*  and  raXarJa  is  AaxuvuH)  -yt) 
and  AacwWa.  AaxuWa  is  the  old  historic  land  of 
Lacedsemonia ;  but  Aourwruri)  yij  comprises  the 
entire  region  which  had  passed  under  Spartan 
rule  and  been  added  to  Laconia,  including  Mes- 
senia  and  the  land  near  Pylos  (Thuc  ii.  25,  iv.  41, 
v.  34;  Xen.  Bell,  vi  2.  9  and  31).  As  Spartan 
power  dwindled,  y$  Auunmf  shrank  in  extent  till 
it  practically  coincided  with  Laconia.  The  dis- 
tinction is  analogous  to  that  between  '  British 
territory'  and  'Britain';  the  former  being  enor 
mously  wider  than  the  latter.  There  are  cases  in 
which,  for  some  special  purpose,  the  wider  term 
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may  be  used  about  the  smaller  country ;  but  in 
ordinary  expression  the  wider  term  is  used  only 
about  the  enlarged  country.  It  is  not  safe  to  say 
more  than  that  a  tendency  exists  to  observe  this 
distinction ;  as  time  goes  on,  its  delicacy  often 
leads  to  its  being  blurred.*  In  the  adj.  raXor«4« 
the  distinction  is  well  observed.  In  an  Iconian 
inscription  of  A-D.  54,  the  enlarged  Galatia  Pro- 
vincia  is  TaXarucii  {rapxti*  {CIG  3991) ;  the  part  of 
Pontus  included  in  the  province  is  called  raXovnicoi 
in  many  inscriptions  and  in  Ptolemy :  similarly,  the 
corresponding  term  Phrygia  Galatica  once  occurs. 
If  St.  Luke  used  raXaru^  x<ty»  where  Td\arla  would 
have  been  the  simple  and  clear  term,  he  contra- 
dicts all  that  we  know  of  contemporary  usage, 
ind  yet  attains  no  conceivable  purpose  thereby. 
The  Greek-speaking  population  of  Asia  Minor 
ordinarily  called  Galatia  Proper  TaXarta,  and 
Enlarged  Galatia  roXonm)  (usually  with  some 
noun) :  only  when  they  adopted  the  Roman  point 
of  view,  Greek-speaking  persons  occasionally  and 
for  some  special  purpose  used  TaXarta  in  the  Roman 
sense  of  the  Province.  Analogy  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Greek  Luke  would  use  TaXarurj) 
ywpa  to  indicate  the  Province,  which  the  Roman 
Paul  calls  raXorZa. 

II.  Lightfoot  argued  that  in  Ac  16*  r^r  Qpvyiar 
koX  raXarurip>  x^Pf  must  denote  a  single  territory 
to  which  two  epithets  are  applied,  '  the  region 
which  in  ancient  time  was  Phrygian  and  after- 
wards Galatian.'  This  explains  why  an  unusual 
term  was  adopted ;  bnt  such  antiquarian  lore  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  Acts.  We 
require  here  a  current  term  in  popular  speech,  for 
that  is  the  character  of  Lukan  expression.  Zahn, 
who,  like  many  other  scholars,  holds  that  QpvyUv 
here  must  be  a  noun,  demands  some  case  analogous 
to  the  double  topographical  epithet.  Lightfoot  gave 
only  Lk  3* :  we  add  some  from  Strabo,  p.  195,  t6 
4>v\op  6  rOv  TaXXucir  re  Kal  raXartcir  xaXoSn  ;  p.  788 
(of  the  Nile  mouths)  tA  pit  nqXowiacAr  caXemu, 
tA  Si  Kayu/SixAr  ital  'H/xucXeiur((6r  ;  f  p.  802  (Xois  is 
denned  as]  inrip  toO  2*fim>VTiKoO  Kal  *orrm«coO 
(rr&fuiToi,  t.e.  above  the  Sebennytic-Phatnitio 
branch  in  the  upper  part,  where  these  two  branches 
are  still  joined,  and  which  may  bear  either  name ; 
p.  97,  tV  "ZkvBuAi*  *«i  K«XTtjn)»,  the  (northern)  zone 
that  may  be  called  either  Scythian  or  Celtic  (after 
the  two  chief  races  that  inhabit  its  eastern  and 
western  parts)  >  P-  670,  roC  KtXiWov  xal  Hapdtvklov 
rptrov.  The  Greek  koI  is  used  to  connect  alterna- 
tive names  (Latin  rive,  sett,  English  or,  alias)  ;i  and 
the  grammatical  character  of  Lightfoot's  construc- 
tion seems  clearly  established  by  these  examples. 
In  Ac  18°  roXon<ri>  xwpa  on  his  interpretation  must 
be  used  needlessly  for  Galatia  Proper. 

III.  Gifford  (Expositor,  July  1894,  p.  12)  accepts 
Lightfoot's  construction,  but  interprets '  the  border- 
lands of  Phrygia  and  Galatia.'  Then  Ac  18™  men- 
tions '  the  Gaiatic  Province  (Region)  and  Phrygia.' 
This  view  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  gives  in 
16*a  route  leading  direct  from  Iconium  by  Dorylaion 

*  So  sometime*  with  AhmuI  or  A.  Bat  in  such 
oases  a  purpose  cm  often  be  detected.  Aristophanes  stands 
alone  in  using  Amnenmmu  as '  Laoonian  women ' :  but  that  was 
undoubtedly  an  Athenian  slang  term,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of 
'women  of  Laoonian  type'  <cf.  A«x»ix«,  shoes  of  Laoonian  style). 
Such  usages  as  riXjt  VrnXmriu^  city  belonging  to  the  rWAcnu. 
«.«.  Galatian  city,  rixipet  OirriAuw,  war  in  which  the  Thessali 
take  one  side,  are  of  a  different  class. 

1  An  exactly  equivalent  form  is  used  by  Ptolemy,  iv.  5, 
*H^w>>M»n«»>  rrifxM  ri  *ml  K*t*$i*h  (on  the  sense  of  ri  ieu  in 
names,  see  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bithopriei,  i.  p.  637  f.). 

t  In  Greek,  esp.  of  later  period,  «*.  often  means  '  or,'  Thuo.  tL 
«0, 1 ;  n.  85.  2 ;  42,  S j  Ar.  Bq.  256  (Neil);  Aesch.  Sept.  414  L, 
1058 ;  Eur.  Supp.  895 ;  lpK  Aul.  643 ;  Plut  Q.  Cons.  It.  2, 
655c;  Postgate  on  Pro  pert.  v.  6,  51.  The  Roman  give  is 
often  used  to  connect  alternative  names,  where  the  Greek 
form  is  either  i  mmi  or  itixUium;  see  Harquardt,  Rem. 
PrvaataltertkA  p.  17;  Oagnat,  Manuel  o" Epigraph*  Lot.* 
p.  67. 


to  Bithynia,  making  St.  Paul  turn  direct  towardi 
that  country  when  forbidden  to  preach  in  Asia ; 
then,  when  he  came  to  Dorylaion  over-against 
Mysia,*  he  was  forbidden  to  cross  the  Bithynian 
frontier,  and  turned  west.  It  then  becomes,  however, 
almost  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  prohibition  16* 
was  given  in  Iconium  or  Lystra,  and  that  St.  Paul, 
abandoning  his  previous  intention  (15")  of  going 
over  all  the  Churches,  omitted  Antioch.  Salmon 
interprets  much  in  this  way,  but  is  clear  that 
Paul  went  to  Antioch,  and  translates  Ac  16*  as  in 
next  section,  IV.  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet*  i.  p.  1105). 

IV.  Another  explanation  takes  us  into  the 
obscure  minutiae  of  the  Gaiatic  Province.  The 
various  ports  of  the  province  retained  a  certain 
distinction  (see  Galatia  II.),  and  were  probably 
termed  Begiones  or  x&pu.  The  term  Jiegw  occurs 
in  one  inscription,  mentioning  a  centurion  charged 
with  doty  in  the  Regio  of  which  Antioch  was 
centre,  i.e.  Phrygia  Galatica,t  while  xti/m  is 
understood  in  Strabo,  pp.  568,  569,  4  'Icau/xrj) 
(xuipo),  and  in  Ptolemy,  v.  6,  17,  h  'Arru>x*uirii 

The  route  taken  by  St  Paul  in  Ac  16"  and  18" 
led  across  two  of  the  regions  (xfyu)  of  the  Gaiatic 
Province,  viz.  the  Gaiatic  part  of  Lycaonia  and  the 
Galatio  part  of  Phrygia ;  the  former  contained 
Derbeand  Lystra,  the  latter  Iconium  and  Antioch. 
In  18"  two  regions  are  mentioned,  r^r  raX<m*V 
Xipar  cat  ♦/wyia* :  here  it  is  grammatically  equally 
possible  to  take  ♦piryior  as  noun  and  as  adj.;  for 
when  two  different  names,  expressed  by  two  adjs. 
agreeing  with  the  same  noon,  are  coupled  by  xal, 
the  regular  usage  is  to  express  the  noun  only 
with  the  first  (so  in  Strabo,§  rr/r  'Amxrarhr  ptpiS* 
Kal  Tii*  Hapf}<aviTW,  p.  191  ;  to  MfrHjmo*  ffripa  koX 
to  Tanroror,  p.  802 ;  toO  Alyalov  ireXdvyoiij  Kal  i  ou 
na/idtuXiKou  Kal  rov  'Iowa-ov,  p.  121  ;  in  Epiphanius 
(Hcerts.  19),  rjjt  Na/3arurQt  x<4pa.s  Kal  'Irovpaiat  ml 
MwapinSos  Kal'ApijXiTiSot;  and  others  innumerable  II). 
The  two  regions  intended  ought  to  be  the  gupa 
AvxaoWa  ana  the  x&f*  Qpvyla,  Now,  Roman 
Lycaonia  was  naturally  always  designated  with 
reference  to  the  other  naif,  non-Roman  Lycaonia. 
One  pair  of  terms  would  be  Lycaonia  Antiochiana 
(found  GIL  x.  8660)  and  Lycaonia  Galatica  (not 
actually  found,  but  it  may  be  assumed  confidently 
on  the  analogy  of  Pontus  Galaticus,  Phrygia 
Galatica) ;  another  pair  of  terms  would  be  'Am- 
ox<oH)  (x^fo)  118  in  Ptolemy,  and  ruXoTori)  x&V- 
in  Ac  18*.  The  latter  pair  would  be  naturally 
used  by  a  person  speaking  inside  the  country  and 
not  requiring  to  name  it,  11  the  former  by  a  person 
outside  the  country.  The  Phrygian  region  of  the 
Gaiatic  Province  was  called  Qpvyla  x<fy»  by  St.  Luke, 
who  seems  to  have  always  used  this  form  of  desig- 
nating the  various  regions  of  the  province  (hut 
those  who  prefer  to  treat  #pvy£a  as  a  noun  in  18* 
may  take  the  same  sense  from  the  noun  as  from 

•  so**  as  in  Ac  277 ;  Thuo.  vi.  65  and  104 ;  Herod.  L  76. 

t  bumrtipx"'  it""*?'")  Sterrett,  Epigraphie  Journsf 
No.  92,  who  wrongly  alters  to  [xjty. ;  Prof.  O.  Hirschfeid 
accepts  the  reading  given  above  (and  in  the  copy),  see  Berlin 
Akad.  Sitamgtbtr.  1893,  p.  421. 

j  In  that  passage  the  two  parts  of  Lycaonia  (Galatica  and 
Antiochiana)  are  opposed  to  each  other  under  the  name* 
Lycaonia  and  Antiochiana ;  they  retained  distinct  names  in  the 
2nd  century,  bnt  evidently  great  variety  existed  in  the  way  of 
designating  them,  and  Ptolemy  selects  an  ill-fitting  pair  of 
names. 

I  Strabo,  who  very  rarely  uses  the  common  article  to  hold  two 
nouns  together  (an  example,  however,  in  p.  388),  repeats  the 
article  with  the  second  member. 

H  Strabo  has  two  other  forms,  much  rarer,  >(ira<  W»  rt 
'Aipimrtni,  mmi  rit  Tw*iw»4«.  p.  92 ;  ri  Kp*ri*ii  mmi  ZjxiAjjh* 
auu  2»tiSt  riXmyet  #«<lu>  im,  p.  59.  In  the  latter  class  we  can 
usually  see  the  intention  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  unity  mads 
up  of  several  parts  ;  and  the  example  quoted  is  so  harsh  ss  to 
be  suspicious  in  text  (if  correct,  the  grammar  is  much  worse 
than  Strabo's  average} 

<J  The  author  of  Ao  18»  speaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  I 
person  in  the  country,  placing  himself  alongside  of  St.  Paul. 
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i>pvyla  with  x<ipa  understood,  for  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Antioch  the  noun  is  often  used  to  desig- 
nate Galatic  Phrygia  [CIL  iii.  Suppl.  6818,  6819], 
and  St.  Lnke  may  be  allowed  to  speak  as  the 
people  of  Antioch  wrote).  Ac  18s*,  then,  implies 
'he  made  a  mission  tour*  through  the  Galatic 
region  (Derbe  and  Lystra)  and  the  Phrygian 
(Iconium  and  Antioch),  stablishing  all  the  dis- 
ciples (in  all  the  Galatian  Churches).  T 

Ac  16*  is  more  complicated.  It  describes  the 
journey  from  Lystra  onwards,  i.e.  through  Galatic 
Phrygia.  Had  the  expression  been  ttiv  Qpvylav 
X&p<",  there  would  have  been  less  doubt ;  but  the 
author,  wishing  to  bring  out  with  minute  accuracy 
that  his  meaning  was  restricted  to  the  Galatic  part 
of  the  large  country  of  Phrygia,  added  a  second 
adjective  to  express  '  the  Region  that  is  Phrygian 
and  Galatic,'  i.e.  'which  was  geographically 
Phrygia,  but  politically  Galatia.'!  The  verse,  then, 
implies  'they  made  a  mission  tour*  through  the 
Phrygo-Galatic  Region  (Iconium  and  Antioch),  [but 
no  farther],  because  they  were  forbidden  to  speak 
the  word  in  Asia  (which  they  entered  immediately 
on  going  onward  from  Antioch).' 

It  is  objected  that  this  view  is  too  complicated 
and  artificial ;  but  the  complicacy  arises  from  our 
being  forced  to  write  a  lost  page  of  history  con- 
cerning an  obscure  corner  of  the  empire,  before  we 
can  interpret  the  language  of  an  author  who 
assumes  that  we  are  as  familiar  as  he  was  with 
the  terminology  of  his  own  time.  Asterius,  bishop 
of  Amasia  in  Pontus  Galaticus  400  A.D.,  under- 
stood 18s*  exactly  in  this  way,  for  in  paraphrasing 
it  he  uses  the  words,  Tiiy  AwcaoWa*  xai  rit  rijs 
ipvytat  t6X«is  {Mom.  viii.,  Migne,  Patrolog.  Grcec. 
voL  xL).  This  testimony  of  a  man  familiar  with 
the  topography  of  Asia  Minor  should  have  great 
weight;  and  Zahn  is  not  justified  in  setting  it 
aside  as  a  false  inference,  into  which  Asterius  was 
betrayed  by  taking  Antioch  in  Ao  18a  as  Pisidian 
Antioch.  Asterius  places  the  journey  through 
Lycaonia  and  Phrygia  immediately  before  the 
visit  to  Asia  (Ac  191),  and  therefore  evidently 
understood  r^r  raXaruri)>>  xitynr  ml  ipvyltw  in  that 
sense.  No  mere  error  about  Antioch  explains  such 
a  rendering  of  18a.  We  have  here  a  distinct  testi- 
mony by  an  ancient  authority  in  favour  of  the 
view  stated  in  this  section.      W.  M.  Ramsay. 

GALATIANS  {TaMrtu),  used  only  in  Gal  S1. 
L  According  to  the  majority  of  scholars,  it  denotes 
the  people  of  Galatia  Proper,  a  mixed  population, 
consisting  of  a  minority  descended  from  the  three 
Gaulish  tribes,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  ancient 
;ion,  Phrygians  west  of  the  Halys,  Cappa- 

ntermixture 


docians  east  of  that  river,  with  an  ini 
of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  In  the  great  cities, 
such  as  Ancyra,  the  Phrygians,  etc.,  probably  con- 
stituted the  overwhelming  majority,  while  Gauls 
were  found  there  only  as  a  small  aristocratic  caste ; 
but  in  country  parts  the  Gauls  were  more  numerous. 
That  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  G.,  and  needs 
no  proof.  On  the  character  of  these  Gauls,  their 
position  as  a  small  conquering  caste  of  barbarians 
among  a  more  numerous  and  more  educated 
population,  and  their  relation  to  that  older  popula- 
tion, see  Galatia  I. 

The  general  population  of  North  Galatia  was 
summed  up  as  Galatai  in  ordinary  ancient  usage. 
But  this  term  had  no  ethnological  implication ;  it 
did  not  mean  that  the  people  so  designated  were 

*  Ob  this  sense  of  Hlb,  see  Ezpotitor,  Mar  1896.  p.  885  ff. 

♦  Such  is  the  reading  of  RV,  Tiechendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
etc  Butprobably  Lightfoot  wu  right  (Biblical  Euay,  p.  286), 
that  the  TR  and  AV  represent  the  correct  reading  here. 

;  This  cannot  Justly  be  interpreted  as  describing  any  other 
country  than  the  region  of  Antioch,  Apollonla,  and  Iconium ; 
but  Salmon,  while  translating  by  these  words,  interprets  them  as 
'  f  pan  of  Qalatia  Proper  (Smith,  DB  p.  1106). 


all  of  Gallic  descent,  for  it  is  doubtful  wnether  so 
much  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  was 
of  Gallic  origin,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that, 
in  the  great  cities,  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
the  population  was  of  Gallic  descent.  The  name 
Galatai  meant  really  no  more  than  'people  of 
Galatia,'  though  the  usual  ethnological  fiction 
crept  in,  and  Phrygians  and  Greeks  were  feigned 
to  be  of  the  three  tribes,  just  as  the  composite 
province  Asia  was  called  an  t0y<n  (see  p.  87b).  It  is 
quite  unjustifiable  to  suppose  that  the  Churches 
addressed  by  St.  Paul,  even  if  they  were  situated 
in  North-Galatian  cities,  consisted  of  persons  of 
Gallic  blood  to  any  important  extent :  the  proba- 
bility is  that  such  Galatian  Christians  would  be  to 
a  very  large  extent  free  from  any  mixture  of  Gallic 
blood.  Only  in  that  form  of  the  North-Galatian 
theory  which  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Zockler  is  it 
admissible  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  Galatians 
were  to  some  extent  Gauls  (see  p.  81,  84  f.).  The 
historical  review  given  under  Galatia,  and  the 
authorities  quoted  there,  furnish  the  proof  of  the 
statements  here  made. 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar  Greek  word  raXdrijt 
is  doubtful ;  it  probably  arose  among  the  Greek 
settlers  on  the  Gallic  coast  at  Massalia  or  Massilia, 
and  means,  according  to  Holder  (Sprachschatz), 
'  noble,'  while  Galli  means  '  warlike.  Three  terms 
occur  in  Greek  writers,  and  it  was  only  at  a  latel 
period  and  in  a  half-hearted  way  that  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  TaXd/rat  as  the  people  of 
Galatia  in  Asia,  V&XKo*  as  the  people  of  Gaul  or 
France,  and  KiXrcu  as  the  generic  name  of  all 
cognate  tribes  whether  found  in  these  two  coun- 
tries or  elsewhere ;  the  last  of  these  distinctions, 
which  is  universal  among  modern  writers,  can 
hardly  be  traced,  even  in  embryo,  among  the 
ancients  (though  the  use  of  KeXnarot  in  Strab.  vii. 
5.  2,  p.  314,  approximates  to  it) ;  but  the  Romans 
began  sooner  to  appreciate  the  convenience  of  the 
distinction  between  Galli  and  Galatai  in  political 
usage,  and  the  geographers  adopted  it  from  them 
by  degrees  (traces  of  it  appear  in  Strabo). 

II.  It  is  maintained  by  other  scholars,  that, 
corresponding  to  the  term  Galatia  Provmcia, 
there  was  a  Roman  term  Galatai,  indicating  the 
body  of  provincials.  It  was  necessary  in  official 
and  legal  usage  to  have  a  term  designating  the 
entire  population  of  a  province ;  and  the  term  was 
always  the  ethnic  derived  from  the  official  name 
of  the  province.  Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  were  Afri  {e.g.  Juvenal,  viii.  120 ;  Pliny, 
Epist.  ii.  11.  2),  of  Hispania  Beetica  Bastici  (Pliny, 
Epist.  iii.  9.  3,  etc.),  and  so  on,  even  though 
several  nations  inhabited  each  province,  some  of 
which,  e.g.  Carthaginians  or  Greeks,  regarded 
themselves  as  far  superior  to  barbarian  Afn,  etc. 
The  Romans  used  these  generic  terms  when  it 
was  necessary  to  describe  as  a  class  the  whole 
population;  but  'the  same  writer  who  at  one 
time  and  from  one  point  of  view  summed  up  the 
population  of  Sicilia  Provincia  as  Siculi,  would  at 
another  time  and  for  another  purpose  pointedly 
emphasize  the  Greek  character  and  origin  of  the 
people  of  Syracuse  or  Messana,'  and  would  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Siculi  as  a  different  race.t 
Similarly,  the  term  Galatcc  was  for  purposes  of 
generalization  employed  by  the  Romans  to  sum 
up  the  entire  population  of  the  province  Galatia ;  J 
but  its  use  in  this  way  is  determined  by  the  pur- 

*  Slaves  Sodas,  Hatphateis,  etc.,  called  TrnXArm  in  Delphic 
Inscriptions,  are  by  race  Phrygian  (Expositor,  August  1898). 

t  See  Studia  Biblica,  if.  p.  28  ff.,  for  a  fuller  discussion  (which, 
according  to  Zahn  {EinUUvmg,  p.  130J,  ■'  ausfuhriich  und  titer- 
zeugend  handeit  Mmm"). 

t  For  example,  Tacitus  speaks  of  levies  from  the  provinces  of 
Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  sometimes  as  habiti  per  Galatiam 
Cappadociamqtu  diltetw  (Ann.  xiii.  35),  sometimes,  with  his 
usual  love  of  variation  in  language,  at  Galatarum  Cappa. 
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pose  and  views  of  the  speaker.  Three  points  are 
involved  in  this  use  of  the  term :  (1)  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  generalizing  about  a  set  of  inhabitants  of 
the  province ;  (2)  he  nas  not  in  mind  any  thought 
of  the  racial  character— as  Phrygians,  Pisidians, 
Galatians,  etc.— of  the  persons  addressed  ;  (3)  he 
is  speaking  from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  All 
these  three  points  are  united  in  Gal  31.  (1)  St. 
Paul  is  addressing  in  a  generalizing  style  people  of 
two  cities  in  Phrygia  and  two  in  Lycaonia,  viz.  the 
members  of  the  four  '  Churches  of  Galatia.'  If  it 
is  possible  to  speak  of  the  '  Churches  of  Galatia,' 
it  must  from  the  same  point  of  view  be  possible  to 
classify  the  members  as  '  Galatians.'  (2)  There  is 
here  no  thought  of  racial  character,  only  of  classify- 
ing a  group  of  towns  by  their  common  character, 
and  no  common  characteristic  lies  so  near  as  their 
common  Roman  relation.  The  policy  of  Rome  was 
to  prevent  the  subject  cities  from  uniting  with  one 
another,  and  to  unite  them  all  closely  to  herself ; 
and  their  Roman  relationship  exists  only  in  virtue 
of  their  forming  part  of  a  Roman  province.  Hence 
analogies  from  modern  divisions,  such  as  English 
counties,  which  opponents  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  term  G.  bring  forward,  are  inapposite :  a 
native  of  an  English  county  does  not  rank  as  a 
Briton  in  virtue  of  his  belonging  to  the  county, 
but  a  native  of  the  province  Galatia  ranked  as  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  virtue  of  his 
belonging  to  the  province.    Similarly,  a  modern 

governor  might  sum  up  members  of  a  Society  with 
ranches  in  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  as 
'  Canadians,'  though  even  here  the  parallel  is  not 
complete,  for  New  Brunswick  was  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  before  it  was  federated  with 
Canada,  but  Lycaonia  was  governed  by  a  native 
prince  before  it  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia.  (3)  Paul,  the  civil  Romania,  naturally 
spoke  from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  His  whole 
career  shows  how  thoroughly  he  accepted  the 
existing  political  facts  and  inculcated  loyal  sub- 
mission to  the  reigning  power.  He  classified  his 
Churches  according  to  the  provinces,  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  Asia,  Galatia.  Especially  after  the 
decision  in  favour  of  religious  freedom  pronounced 
by  Gallio,  he  recognized,  also,  that  the  liberal 
Roman  administration  was  his  ally  against  the 
Jews.*  But,  from  the  outset,  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing was,  as  a  practical  force  in  society,  tending  to 
produce  certain  results,  which  the  Roman  policy 
also  aimed  at,  viz.  (1)  spread  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  being  used  in  the  Christian  books ; 
(2)  revolt  against  the  power  of  the  great  religious 
centres  with  their  colleges  of  priests ;  (3)  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  (4)  development  of  a  feeling 
of  unity  among  members  of  different  nations,  *.«. 
destruction  of  national  separation.  + 

But  would  the  people  of  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  be 
willing  to  accept  the  title  Galatea?  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  is  incredible,  and  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assert  that  the 
names  Lycaonian  or  Pisidian  or  Phrygian  would 
ever  be  disowned  by  natives  of  that  country.  But 
two  of  the  four  Churches  were  in  Roman  cities, 
Colonics  Romanes ;  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of 
colonia  Corinth  with  its  numerous  Roman  names 
(see  Corinth,  p.  480b),  there  were  almost  certainly 
some  Romans  in  the  Churches :  could  these  be 
addressed  as  Lycaonians?  And  the  non-Roman 
population  of  a  colonia  shared  in  the  honour  of 
documqud  auxilia  (Ann.  xr.  8) ;  and  Syncellus,  depending-  on 
an  older  authority,  after  mentioning  the  province  Galatia,  says 
that  Augustas  imposed  taxes  on  the  O.,  obviously  meaning-  the 
whole  people  ol  the  province. 

*  From  this  point  ol  view,  the  composition  ol  Gal  should  be 
plated  after  the  trial  before  Gallio,  rather  than  (as  Zahn,  Em- 
uitun^i  18,  pats  It)  before  that  event :  perhaps  at  Antioch 

(At  See  Zahn,  BiKltUumg,  I  11,  A  4  (St.  PotU  tk*  Trae.  p. 

uosa 


their  city.  The  provincials,  with  Oriental  facility, 
adopted  the  Roman  ideas  and  titles,  and  learned 
to  contemn  the  uneducated  barbarians  outside  the 
pale  of  the  empire,  to  pride  themselves  on  being 
civilized  and  Romanized,  and  to  adopt  as  marks  ol 
honour  Roman  names :  thus  the  four  Pauline 
Churches  were  at  Claudio-Derbe,  Colonia  Julia 
Felix  Gemina  Lystra  (sometimes  with  exaggerated 
Roman  feeling.  Lustra),  Clandio  -  Iconium,*  and 
Colonia  Csesareia  Antiochia.  To  cities  which  were 

Srond  of  titles  like  these,  it  is  surely  beyond 
ispute  that  the  national  names,  Phrygian  or 
Lycaonian  or  Pisidian,  were  far  less  honourable 
than  the  provincial  title.  Among  the  Romans  a 
national  designation,  Phryx,  Afer,  Syrus,  etc., 
was  a  slave's  name ;  and  among  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Phrygians  were  known  as  a  race  of 
slaves. t  The  Roman  Empire,  moreover,  which 
brought  peace  and  fair  government  after  centuries 
of  war  and  oppression,  was  immensely  popular  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces. 

Accordingly,  the  possibility  that  St.  Paul  should 
address  a  group  of  Christians  m  two  Roman  colonies 
and  two  half-Romanized  cities  of  the  province 
Galatia  as '  Galatians,'  must  be  admitted.  Whether 
he  actually  did  so,  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  of 
Gal  and  Acts. 

The  general  type  of  religion  and  manners  among 
the  population  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lycaonian 
cities  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  :  it  was 
found  also  in  the  great  North-Galatian  cities 
like  Ancyra  and  Pessinus  (see  Galatia' I.);  and 
the  Gentiles  addressed  in  Gal,  Eph,  Col  are  of 
that  type.  A  highly  elaborate  religious  system 
reigned  over  the  country.  Superstitious  devotion 
to  an  artificial  system  of  rules,  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  of  the  priests  (ex.  Gal  4*-11), 
were  universal  among  the  uneducated  native 
population.  The  priestly  hierarchy  at  the  great 
religious  centres,  hiera,  expounded  the  will  of  the 
god  to  his  worshippers,  t  Thus  the  government 
was  a  theocracy;  and  the  whole  system,  with  its 
prophets,  priests,  religious  law,  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  god  for  infractions  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
warnings  and  threats,  and  the  set  of  superstitious 
minutiae,  presented  a  remarkable  and  real  resem- 
blance in  external  type  to  the  old  Jewish  ceremonial 
and  religious  rule.  It  is  not  until  this  is  properly 
apprehended  thatGaH*-11  becomes  clear  and  natural 
Paul  in  that  passage  implies  that  the  Judaizing 
movement  of  the  Christian  Galatians  is  a  recurrence 
to  their  old  heathen  type.  After  being  set  free  from 
the  bonds  of  a  hard  ceremonial  law,  they  were  putting 
themselves  once  more  into  the  bonds  of  another 
ceremonial  law,  equally  hard.  In  their  action 
they  were  showing  themselves  senseless  (d>6irr°'. 
Gal  31),  devoid  of  the  educated  mind  that  could 
perceive  the  real  nature  of  things.  There  is  an 
intentional  emphasis  in  the  juxtaposition  of  drowros 
with  ToXdrw,  for  it  was  the  more  educated  party, 
opposed  to  the  native  superstition,  that  would  most 
warmly  welcome  the  provincial  title ;  hence  the 
address,  'senseless  G.,'  already  anticipates  the 
longer  expostulation  (4*-u),  'G.  who  are  sinking 
from  the  educated  standard  to  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  native  religion.' 

Further,  the  great  strength  of  the  Jews  in  the 
cities  of  South  Galatia  and  South  Phrygia  had 
produced  a  peculiar  mixed  type  of  religion.  The 
Phrygian  religion  of  Sabazios  formed  the  founda- 
tion on  which  this  mixed  type  was  built  np. 

*  Created  a  colonia  by  Hadrian ;  older  authorities  say  It  was 
made  a  colonia  by  Claudius,  and  Zahn  (BinUttung,  p.  1S8) 
wrongly  follows  them. 

t  As  Hommsen  points  out,  the  national  designation  as 
Lycaonian  or  Phrygian  was  the  servile  designation  applied 
to  slaves^  horses,  and  marines  (ofasifarw),  who  were  orlguaUi 

\tygim,  L  IMS.,  1470.,  MS.,  tea, 


servile  (Hermei,  1884,  p.  S3  BA 
}  Cities  and  Bithopria  of  Ph 
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Babazios  was  identified  with  the  Jewish  Sabaoth ; 
and  the  Most  High  God  (9ebt  tfurrm)  was  adored 
in  a  form  strongly  influenced  by  Jewish  elements, 
but  yet  in  many  cases  indubitably  pagan.  Purely 
Jewish  references  to  the  6e6t  Btjiurrot  also  occur, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mixed 
worship.  Considerable  sections  of  the  Phrygian 
people,  especially  in  the  centre  and  south,  were 
affected  by  the  semi-Jewish,  semi-pagan  cult ;  and, 
as  M.  Cumont  observes  in  his  admirable  paper, 
Hypsistos  {Supplement  A  la  Revue  de  V instruction, 
pvil.  en  Belg.  1807) :  '  ces  milieux,  tout  penetres 
d'idees  bibliques  sans  fitre  etroitement  attaches  a 
la  loi  judaique,  constituaient  un  terrain  fecond 
pour  la  predication  chretienne,  et  1'on  s'explique 
mieux,  en  tenant  compte  de  cette  situation,  que 
la  foi  nouvelle,  ait  opere  plus  de  conversions  en 
Asie  Mineure,  que  dans  toute  autre  region.'  The 
remark  which  M.  Cumont  makes  about  Asia  Minor 
in  general  applies  with  most  force  to  those  districts 
where  the  Jews  were  specially  strong.  See  also 
Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  L  pp.  667-676, 
also  pp.  388,  633,  538,  566,  etc  ;  Schiirer  in  Tkeol. 
Littttg.  1897,  p.  506.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

GALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— i.  AUTHOR- 
SHIP.— The  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle  has  never 
been  called  in  question  by  a  critic  of  tirst-rate 
importance,  and  until  recently  has  never  been 
questioned  at  all.  In  the  early  part  of  the  2nd 
cent,  it  formed  a  part  of  Mansion's  Apostolicon. 
A  little  later  it  was  included  in  the  Syr.  and  Old 
Lat.  VSS,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  It  is  cited  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul'  by 
Iremeus  (ni.  vi.  5,  III.  xvi.  3,  V.  xxi.  1),  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (Strom.  iiL  16) ;  and  it  is 
quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  [Dial,  c  95;  Oratio,  6) 
and  by  Athenagoras  [Legatio,  c.  16).  And  while 
ihe  echoes  of  its  language  which  have  been  detected 
in  Clement,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  Hennas,  are 
somewhat  dull  and  doubtful,  a  clear  reference 
to  the  Ep.  occurs  in  Polycarp  (Phil.  5),  tltbret  oSr 
Sr«  6  $t&s  oi  iivicnipl{tT<u  (Gal  6'),  and  almost  cer- 
tainly in  the  words  (c  8),  Ijnt  iarU  letprrip  v&rrur 
ViCir  (cf.  Gal  4P). 

The  internal  evidence  is  irresistible.  It  has 
been  felt  that  it  is  a  real  person  who  speaks  in 
the  Ep.,  a  person  engaged  with  earnestness  and 
vehemence  in  a  critical  conflict.  A  Paulinist  of 
the  2nd  cent  would  not  be  likely  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  his  master's  apostleship  had  been  called  in 
qnestion,  or  to  represent  some  of  his  earliest  and 
most  highly  prized  conquests  from  heathenism  as 
slipping  through  his  fingers.  E  sp.  does  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  Ep.  speak  for  its  early  date.  It  is 
a  polemical  tract,  a  contribution  to  a  controversy 
which  was  raging  at  the  tiiae  of  its  appearance. 
As  Gloel  says,  it  is  not  r.  sermon,  it  is  not  a 
treatise,  it  is  a  sword-cut,  delivered  in  the  hour  of 
greatest  danger  by  a  combatant  who  is  assaulted 
by  determined  foes.  The  question,  then,  is,  When 
was  there  any  risk  of  Gentile  Christians  being 
compelled  to  submit  to  'orcumcision  T  It  is  idle  to 
look  for  such  a  danger  in  any  generation  subse- 
quent to  the  year  A.D.  70.  Before  that  time  there 
already  existed  throughout  the  empire  strong 
Gentile  churches  of  oncircu incised  members.  And 
if  this  letter  is  part  jf  a  conflict  against  real  and 
not  imaginary  dangors,  a  place  must  be  found  for  it 
in  the  earliest  yeais  of  Gentile  admission  to  the 
Christian  Church.  It  can  surprise  no  one  that  this 
admission  should  oave  been  won  only  by  conflict. 
To  discard  Mosaism  might  well  seem  to  the  Jews 
to  be  equivalent  to  discarding  religion.  The  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  the  Gentiles  were  led  to 
liberty  by  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  But  what 
brought  St.  Paul  to  the  front  was  not  merely  that 
he  had  been  appointed  Apwtle  and  Defender  of 


the  Faith  to  the  Gentiles,  but  much  more  that  he 
perceived  that  this  was  a  conflict  involving  the 
very  existence  of  Christianity.  Was  Christ  suffi- 
cient for  salvation,  or  must  other  things  be  added  t 
This  was  the  question  which  St.  Paul  saw  to  be 
involved  in  the  question  of  circumcision.  To  his 
eye  it  was  an  alternative,  Circumcision  or  the 
Cross.  And  this  Ep.  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of 
having  been  written  in  the  very  heat  of  this  con- 
flict. But  if  so,  then  it  can  have  proceeded  from 
no  other  hand  than  that  of  the  man  whose  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  and  defence  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  first  assault  upon  Ita  authenticity  ni  made  by  Bruno 
Bauer  in  1850  (KritUc  der  Paul.  Brief e\  Thie  critio  maintained 
that  it  was  a  compilation  from  Bo  and  Co,  intended  to  correct 
the  false  impression  of  St  Paul  conveyed  by  the  Acts.  In  1889 
Pieraon  and  Naber  published  their  Verinmllia.  Laceram  amdv- 
timem  NT  exempli*  Uliutrarunt  et  ab  origin*  repetierunt 
(Amstelodami),  which  has  been  well  rendered  "The  NT  in 
Tatters.'  They  allege  that  the  Epistles  known  as  Pauline  were 
really  compiled  by  Paulus  Episcopus  (Paul  the  Bishop),  who 
made  use  of  letters  or  parts  of  letters  which  had  already  been 
addressed  to  Gentile  churches  by  a  missionary  of  reformed  and 
spiritualized  Judaism.  This  theory  discredited  ita  authors 
rather  than  the  Epp.  of  Paul.  (See  8teck,  Der  Galaterbrief; 
Kuenen,  ThT,  XX.  (1886)  491  ff.,  included  in  the  Qaammeltt 
Abhandlungen,  tr*  by  Budde,  1894,  pp.  330-389 ;  Van  Manen  in 
the  Jahrb&her  fur  Protett.  Theot.  1887 ;  Zahn  in  ZeUechriftf. 
Kirchliche  Wiuentchaft,  1889).  Loman  (Quoutione*  Paulina, 
Amsterdam,  1882-86)  supposed  that  the  four  great  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  were  written  in  his  name  to  recommend  unlversalistio 
Christianity  in  opp.  to  the  original  Christianity,  which  had  been 
a  Jewish  Messianic  movement  centring  in  a  mythical  Jesus. 
Paul  was  not  wholly  mythical,  but  the  canonical  Paul  was. 

Scarcely  more  serious  or  plausible  than  those  assaults  was 
that  of  Rudolf  Steck  of  Bern,  who.  In  1888,  published  at  Berlin 
his  small  volume,  entitled  Der  Qatattrbrief  nock  inner  Echlheit 
untertucht  nebtt  krittiehm  Bemerktmgen  ru  dsn  paulinitchen 
Bauptbritfen.  In  this  publication  Steck  aimed  at  proving 
that  the  sketch  of  primitive  church  history  offered  by  the 
Tubingen  school  was  as  little  in  correspondence  with  fact  as  the 
outline  given  in  the  Bk  of  Ac,  and  that  the  four  principal  Epp. 
of  St  Paul  are  as  little  entitled  to  be  considered  genuine  as  the 
smaller  Epp.  Baur  had  contented  himself  with  saying,  '  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  suspicion  cast  upon  these  lour  Epp. 
They  bear  on  themselves  so  incontestably  the  character  of  Pauline 
originality  that  it  is  not  possible  for  critical  doubt  to  be  exer- 
cised upon  them  with  any  show  of  reason.'  Very  good,  says 
Steck,  but  where  does  Baur  learn  the  marks  of  '  Pauline  origin- 
ality'? Is  he  not  perilously  near  upetitio principal  lie  rejects 
Ac  as  a  true  picture  of  Paul's  character :  whence,  then,  does  he 
reoelve  the  true  impression  T  Accordingly,  Steck  applies  to  Gal 
the  Tubingen  method,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  genuine.  Much 
has  been  derived  from  Ro,  but  it  betrays  a  more  fully  developed 
Pauiinism ;  and  the  borrowed  expressions  appear  In  Gal  as 
stones  from  an  old  house  built  into  a  new  wall.  The  date  must 
be  subsequent  to  a.d.  70,  because  J  eras.  Is  said  to  be  in  bondage  (!X 
The  inviting  of  attention  to  the  large  letters  in  which  Paul 
writes  is  a  manifest  attempt  to  palm  off  the  Ep.  as  Pauline. 
This  criticism  was  answered  from  the  Tubingen  side  by  Hols  ten 
and  Holtsmann ;  but  by  far  the  most  effective  reply  is  to  be 
found  in  Oloel's  Die  jUngtte  Kritik  del  QalaUrbriefu  aufihrt 
BerecMigung  geprUft  (Erlangen,  1890).  See  also  Lindemann's 
Die  ScfUMider  Paulinitchen  Bauptbriefe  gegen  SUcfi  Urn- 
Humertuch  vtrtheidigt.  Steck  was  followed  by  Volter,  who 
attempted  to  show  (Die  K imposition  d.  Pout  Bauptbriefe, 
Tubingen,  1890)  that  Gal  is  spurious  and  dependent  on  Bo 
and  1  and  2  Co.  [A  full  account  of  these  assaults  upon  the 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  Gal  is  given  by  Knowling  In  his 
Witnet*  of  the  EpieSet,  pp.  133-243.  See  also  Clemen,  Die 
BinKeUlichktU  der  Paul.  Brie/'  (Oottlngen,  1894).  pp.  100- 
125 :  and,  on  the  other  side,  van  Manen  in  Expo*.  Tune*,  Feb., 
March,  April,  1808]. 

ii.  THE  Persons  addressed.— These  are  desig- 
nated (1*)  'the  churches  of  Galatia.'  Alone  among 
the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  this  is  addressed,  not  to  an  in- 
dividual or  to  any  single  church,  but  to  a  group 
of  churches.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  these 
churches T  For  the  name  'Galatia*  has  a  wider 
and  a  narrower  application  (see  Galatia).  Are 
'  the  ohurches  of  G.  to  be  sought  for  in  the  geo- 
graphically limited  district  inhabited  by  the  Celtic 
Galatians,  or  in  the  wider  region  comprehended 
in  the  Rom.  province,  G.  ?  The  majority  of  critics 
hold  that  as  m  the  Bk  of  Ac  the  term  G.  is  used  in 
the  narrower  sense  to  denote  the  district  of  G. 
proper,  or  original,  so  this  Ep.  is  addressed  to 
the  churches  of  that  remote  country,  which  prob- 
ably existed  in  the  towns  of  Ancyra,  Pessinus, 
Germa,  and  Tavium  in  the  N.,  and  not  to  ths 
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churches  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe 
in  the  S.  Such  is  the  opinion,  e.g.,  of  Weiss, 
Lipsius,  SieS'ert,  Lightfoot,  Davidson,  and  Godet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  provincial  G. 
have  been  advocated  by  such  critics  as  Renan  and 
Perrot  in  France ;  Mynster,  Weizsiicker,  Haosrath, 
Zahn,  and  Pfleiderer  in  Germany.  And  this 
opinion  has  recently  been  reinforced  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  Prof.  W.  M.  Eamsay,  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  Asia  Minor  and  acquaintance  with 
its  history  lend  great  weight  to  his  judgment. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  light  upon  Out  question 
mar  be  sought :  the  Bk  of  Ac,  the  other  Pauline  Epp.,  and  this 
Epistle  itself.  In  the  Bk  of  Ac  ps"-14*»)  we  possess  a  pretty 
full  account  of  the  foundation  of  churches  In  8.  O.,  although  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  writer  uses  the  ethnographical  names, 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  and  not  the  political  designation  of  the 
district,  O.  On  the  other  hand,  no  account  is  given  nor  any 
notice  taken  of  the  founding  of  churches  In  N.  Q.  And  this 
silence  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the  presumed  founding  of  these  churches  St.  Luke  was 
not  St.  Paurs  companion,  for  other  events  of  which  St.  Luke  was 
not  an  eye-witness  are  hilly  described.  But  if  St*  Luke  joined  St. 
Paul  immediately  after  the  apostle  had  been  so  warmly  received 
and  so  successfully  engaged  in  N.  G.,  as  by  the  hypothesis  he  had 
been,  then  certainly  it  is  strange  that  no  notice  should  be  taken 
of  so  remarkable  a  mission.  No  sure  conclusion  can  be  based  on 
this  silence,  but  It  is  more  likely  that  a  letter  should  have  been 
addressed  to  churches  regarding  which  we  have  some  informa- 
tion than  to  those  of  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  nothing.  For  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  St.  Luke  must  have  known  the  intense 
interest  which  St.  Paul  took  in  the  churches  thus  addressed,  and 
would  naturally  have  informed  himself  and  others  about  them. 
—  The  passage  In  the  Bk  of  Ao  (16**)  in  which  St.  Paul's  route 
from  Derbe  and  Lystra  to  Troas  h  described,  has  been  claimed 
both  by  the  advocates  of  the  N.  O.  and  by  the  upholders  of 
the  8.  O.  theory.  According  to  Ramsay  (Church  in  Rom. 
Kmp.  pp.  74-111),  this  Journey  was  described  by  one  who  wrote 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  St.  Paul  himself.  It  must 
therefore  be  accepted  as  exact  and  intelligible.  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  may  be  token  as  the  starting-point,  for  probably  it  was 
while  In  that  city,  and  while  he  was  making  arrangements  for 
pasting  *  eat  wards  through  Asia  to  Ephesus,  that  it  was  made 
plain  to  him  that  he  must  not  at  this  time  proclaim  Christ 
In  Asia.  Instead  of  going  W.,  therefore,  he  turned  to  the  N. 
'And  they  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  G.,'  and 
■o  reached  Mysia.  Mow,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  if  any  one 
was  so  minded  it  was  possible  to  go  from  Antioch  to  Peesinus 
In  G.,  and  from  Peesinus  to  Germa,  and  at  that  point  to  form 
the  design  of  entering  Bithynla.  But  in  this  case  the  force  of 
the  topographical  notice,  that  it  was  when  they  had  come  over 
against  Mysia  that  they  proposed  to  enter  Bithynia,  is  entirely 
lost 

Accordingly,  Prof.  Ramsay  proposes  another  route,  following 
the  road  which  runs  N.W.,  and  not  the  road  which  runs  N.E. 
This  road  would  have  led  St  Paul  and  his  party  into  Bithynla, 
but  when  they  came  so  far  N.  as  to  be  opposite  Mysia,  that  is  to 
say,  as  to  have  it  lying  to  their  left,  '  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered 
them  not'  to  enter  Bithynla,  and  therefore,  turning  to  the  W., 
they  skirted  the  southern  border  of  Mysia,  and  so  came  to  Troas. 
Certainly,  this  gives  a  route  that  has  great  probability  in  its 
favour.  For  (1)  any  one  proposing  to  go  from  Lystra  and  Derbe 
to  Bithynia  would  naturally  go  by  the  road  passing  through 
Dorylaion,  and  from  this  road,  or  any  part  of  it,  it  would  be  out 
of  the  way  to  enter  G.  proper.  And  (2)  to  use  Prof.  Ramsay's 
words,  '  From  N.  O.  no  possible  route  to  Bithynia  could  be 
said  to  bring  a  traveller  to  a  point  '  over  against  Mysia,'  still 
less  '  to  the  frontier  of  Mysia.'  Another  strong  point  in  favour 
of  this  route  and  undelayed  Journey  is  this,  that  In  ttA  7  (Ac 
16)  a  single  definite  journey  is  described.  The  statement,  'They 
passed  through  Phrygia  .  .  .  and  when  they  came  opposite 
Mysia,'  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  anr  such  mission  in  G.  as  is 
required  by  the  N.  Gal.  theory.  It  is  not  easily  credible  that 
had  St  Paul  intercalated  into  this  journey  a  digression  east- 
wards of  about  300  miles  into  N.  G.,  so  Important  a  mission 
would  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 

This  theory,  however,  implies  a  rendering  and  a  construc- 
tion of  Ac  16°  to  which  exception  has  been  taken.  This  versa, 
as  it  stands  in  modern  editions,  reads  thus:  imXBn  11  rVjr 
t/vx/ar  mmi  TrnXmrmitv  v^fmr,  JM*Ait0i»rlf  iiw*  w'Aym*  TlnCpMTf 
AoAsVav  t»»  kiyt  it  ry  'Ar/a..  Prof.  Ramsay  contends  that 
+p»rm*  is  here  an  adj.,  not  a  substantive,  and  that  the  designa- 
tion riiw  .  .  .  x^f*'  means  'the  country  to  which  the  epithets 
Phrygian  and  Galatic  apply,'  'the  Phrygo-Galatlo  territory.' 
This  country,  Phrygia-Galatica,  lies  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Rom.  province  G.,  and  Includes  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Antioch 
of  Pisidia.  But  in  the  only  other  passages  in  which  St  Luke 
mentions  Phrygia  (Ac  210  and  IS*)  he  uses  *>•?<■  as  a  sub- 
stantive. In  the  latter  of  these  passages  the  expression  ni> 
Tm\armtit  x^f"*  **'  *w«'  throws  light  on  16°.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  in  both  passages  he  had  the  same  tract  of  country 
in  view,  and  that  as  In  18"  +pv*im.  is  a  substantive,  so  it  U 
in  16>.  And  ss  it  is  grammatically  possible  to  render  ths  dis- 
puted phrase '  Phrygia  and  the  GaL  country,"  It  becomes  very 
doubtful  whether  Prof.  Ramsay's  rendering  is  tenable. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  GaL 
sountry,'  and  the  avoidance  of  the  simple  '  Galatio,'  implies  or 


suggests  that  St  Luke  may  have  wished  thus  to  indicate  that 
he  was  speaking  of  the  whole  land  that  could  be  called  'Gela- 
tion,' rather  than  of  the  smaller  country  which  originally  was 
known  as  G.  This  is  plausible.  But  it  may  be  that  the  writer 
wished  to  indicate  that  rural  districts  ss  well  as  cities  wen 
evangelized  by  St  Paul  (see  14*). 

Again,  Prof.  Ramsay's  construction  requires  a  somewhat 
unusual  and  difficult  relation  of  the  participle  itfilmi  to  the 
main  verb  SitjAfcr.  The  natural  construction  undoubtedly  is 
that  which  RV  has  adopted,  involving  that  8t  Paul  and  the 
rest  passed  through  Phrygia  and  G.  in  consequence  of  having 
been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Asia.  But  Prof.  Ramsay 
maintains  that  the  sequence  of  the  verbs  as  they  Hand  in  tht 
tentmet  is  the  sequence  of  time :  '(1)  they  went  through  the 
Phrygo-Galatlo  land ;  (2)  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  in  Asia ; 
(S)  they  came  over  against  Mysia ;  (4)  they  essayed  to  go  into 
Bithynia;  (6)  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not;  (6)  they  passed 
through  Mysia ;  (7)  they  came  to  Troas.' 

In  this  uncertainty  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gilford  (Expositor, 
July  1894)  is  worthy  of  consideration.  He  supposes  that  the 
Phrygian  and  GaL  country  is  the  borderland  between  the  two 
countries,  the  E.  edge  of  Phrygia  and  the  W.  strip  of  G.  Leav- 
ing Antioch,  St  Paul,  instead  of  going  W.  to  Ephesus  in  Asia, 
as  apparently  he  had  intended,  went  northwards  through  the 
Pbrygian-Gol.  borderland  with  the  purpose  of  entering  Bithynia ; 
but  when  he  came  opposite  Mysia  he  was  compelled  to  turn  W. 
to  the  coast 

In  the  other  Epp.  of  St  Paul  we  find  one  significant  allusion 
to  'the  churches  of  G.,'  1  Co  161  'Concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints  as  1  gave  order  unto  the  churches  of  G.,  so  do  ye.' 
Now,  if  by  this  designation  we  are  to  understand  the  churches 
of  N.  G.  exclusively,  then  how  is  it  that  the  churches  of  the  8., 
which  he  so  repeatedly  visited  and  cherished,  were  not  included 
in  this  great  scheme  of  beneficence  ?  On  this  allusion  to  '  the 
churches  of  G.'  Dr.  Plummer  has  the  following  justobsorvation : 
'We  are  not  entitled  to  oonclude  that  because  St  Luke,  when 
historically  relating  the  course  of  St  Paul's  journeys,  describes 
the  places  visited  by  their  precise  geographical  designations,  St 
Paul  may  not  hove  used  the  word  G.  in  a  wide  sense  when  in 
want  of  a  word  to  include  all  the  churches  which  he  had  founded 
in  the  Rom.  province  of  G.  In  fact,  if  he  had  wished  to  Include 
under  one  designation  the  churches  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe, 
and  Lystra,  together  possibly  with  others  in  the  adjacent 
district,  It  is  hard  to  say  what  other  term  he  could  have  used. 
There  is  ...  no  certain  evidence  that  St  Paul  founded  churches 
in  G.  proper ;  if  he  did,  these,  of  course,  would  be  Included  among 
the  churches  of  O.  But  the  question  lis  whether  we  are  bound  to 
understand  St  Paul's  use  of  the  word  ss  excluding  all  churches 
save  those  of  G.  proper?  Now,  it  is  not  likely  either  that 
when  he  was  organising  a  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Jerus.,  be  would  omit  to  appeal  to  the  churches  in  the  Gal. 

Srovlnoe  with  which  his  relations  were  so  intimate,  or  that 
e  would  leave  those  churches  unmentioned  when  writing  to 
Corinth.' 

In  the  Ep.  itself  (41*-10)  there  occurs  an  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  first  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
churches  now  addressed,  «*ara  Sri  SV  itc$i>um*  w  rttpnit 
tvnyytKtrmfjun*  i/*t*  r*  w&npm,  which  can  only  mean,  'you  know 
that  it  was  on  account  of  an  infirmity  of  my  flesh  I  formerly 
preached  to  you.'  This  statement  implies  that  he  was  weak 
and  ill  when  in  the  district  referred  to,  and  that  but  for  this 
weakness  he  would  not  have  preached  in  it  Prof.  Ramsay  in- 
geniously construes  the  situation  thus:  While  on  his  first 
Journey  St  Paul  caught  a  fever  at  Perga,  and  as  its  natural 
cure  a  change  to  the  higher  and  purer  air  of  Antioch  was  pre- 
scribed. He  reached  Antioch  with  traces  of  illness  upon  him, 
and  with  liability  to  its  recurrence.  This  is  possible ;  but  may 
not  the  '  weakness '  have  been  connected  with  the  stoning  he 
suffered  at  Lystra?  It  was  after  this  stoning,  which  must  have 
left  very  obvious  marks  Opon  him,  that  he  preached  in  Derbe, 
Lystra  Itself,  Iconium,  ai.d  Antioch  (Ac  14>»>*).  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  course  of  eve  "te  suggested  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  ri 
ninft  receive*  it*  proper  sense,  'on  the  former  of  my  two 
visits.' • 

But  whatever  the  weakness!  was,  and  however  incurred,  the 
tact  remains  that  it  afforded  h?m  an  opportunity  of  preaching  in 
a  district  where  he  had  no  invention  of  preaching :  a  district 
therefore,  which  lay  on  the  roacV  to  some  more  attractive  field 
of  operation.  Now,  it  will  scoroMy  do  to  say  that  O.  proper  lay 
on  the  road  to  nowhere,  for,  as  >ve  have  seen,  St  Paul  had  a 
desire  to  enter  Bithynia,  ana  might,  because  debarred  from  Asia, 
hove  chosen  to  pass  through  the  wwtem  edge  of  G.  on  his  way 
to  the  more  northern  province.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  easy  to 
construe  this  expression  in  keeping  vith  the  N.  Galatian  theory 
as  with  the  8.  Galatian. 

We  find  from  the  Ep.  itself  that  emissaries  from  Jerus.  had 
appeared  among  the  Gal.  churches,  anu  it  has  been  argued  that 
such  persons  would  scarcely  have  peletrated  so  far  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  N.  Gal.  theory  supposes.  But  this 
is  both  to  misconceive  the  accessibility  of  the  region  and  to 
underrate  the  eager  propagandlsm  of  th< .  Jew  and  the  antipathy 
to  St  Paul.  It  Is  mors  to  the  purpose  to  point  to  5"  and  to 
find  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  circumcision  5f  Timothy,  which  was 
well  known  among  the  8.  Gal.  churches,  and  might  naturally 
be  used  a*  a  handle  against  8t  Paul,  and  a  ground  of  charging 
him  with  inconsistency. 


•The  Greek  Interpreters  understood  the  Mini*  of  per 
sedition.    Theodoret  *■?■>  says:  uita  n\xi,w  {*«•»  M  «• 
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The  Internal  evidence  which  the  Bp.  bears,  that  it  wai  ad- 
dressed to  Celts,  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  Lightfoot 
and  other*  hare  collected  very  Interesting  notices  of  the  Oeltio 
character,  their  sensuousness  and  impulsiveness,  and  so  forth, 
and  hare  adduced  from  the  Ep.  illustrations  of  these  qualities 
which  are  certainly  striking.  But  although  these  might  serve 
as  corroborative  evidence  to  an  otherwise  strong  argument,  the 
Insecurity  of  founding  upon  them  is  at  onoe  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  how  difficult  it  is  to  grasp  national  character,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Celtic  character  produces  types  so 
diverse  as  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Highlanders  of  Soot- 
land. 

iii.  Occasion  of  the  Epistle.— The  Galatians 
had  received  St.  Paul  with  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  friendliness  (4U).  They  had  felicitated 
themselves  on  their  good  fortune  in  having  him 
for  their  guest,  and  they  had  received  his  gospel 
as  a  message  from  heaven,  or  as  if  Christ  Jesus 
Himself  had  come  among  them  (4M).  Churches 
bad  been  formed,  and  they  'ran  bravely'  ((J7). 
That  a  second  visit  had  been  paid  to  these  churches 
before  this  letter  was  written,  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  some  expressions  which  occur  in  it.  The 
to  rpbrtpcr  of  4U  might  merely  mean  '  formerly,' 
and  not  definitely  'on  the  former  of  two  occa- 
sions ' ;  neither  is  the  expression  of  the  16th 
verse  decisive  (Sxrre  fx$pot  i/uiv  yfyw*  iXrjSeiwr 
viur),  for  it  is  possible  that  in  these  words  he  might 
be  merely  alluding  to  the  change  of  feeling  to- 
wards him  produced  by  the  representations  of 
his  enemies,  or  anticipating  the  resentment  this 
letter  itself  might  occasion.  But  when  he  uses 
such  expressions  as  those  which  occur  in  Is 
and  5*,  and  which  point  to  emphatic  warnings 
uttered  when  he  was  among  them,  it  would  appear 
that  such  warnings  are  incongruous  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  first  visit,  and  must  be  referred 
to  a  second,  when  he  perceived  symptoms  of  de- 
fection from  the  gospel  ne  had  proclaimed. 

The  symptoms  he  had  observed  rapidly  de- 
veloped. They  were  moving  away  from  the  free 
standing  of  faith  to  the  bondage  of  the  law ;  they 
were  being  circumcised,  observing  days  and  new 
moons  and  other  seasons,  and  returning  to  the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements  from  which  St.  Paul 
believed  they  had  escaped  (1*4*- 10  5*).  In  this 
retrograde  movement  St.  Paul  sees  a  renunciation 
of  grace,  a  virtual  rennnciation  of  Christ  (54).  He 
still  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  irreparable 
damage  had  not  yet  been  done  (5W);  but  assuredly 
the  evil  leaven  was  working  among  them,  and  '  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump '  (5*). 

This  sad  change  had  been  wrought  by  the 
Judaizing  party,  and  apparently  in  great  part  by 
one  individual.  This  individual  seems  to  have 
been  a  personage  of  some  distinction.  He  exerted 
a  fascinating  power  over  the  Galatians  (31),  and 
apparently  claimed  to  speak  with  authority  (1*). 
Whether  St  Paul  actually  knew  him  is  doubtful 
(see  6*  6Vru  far  {,  and  5^  and  31) :  that  he  knew 
him  by  name  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

No  special  reason  need  be  sought  to  account  for 
the  Judaizing  party  having  emissaries  in  G.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  Gentile  Christians  to 
the  Jewish  law  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  emerge 
in  every  church  in  which  there  were  any  Jewish 
Christiana.  Most  a  Gentile  enter  Christianity 
through  Judaism?  and  to  what  extent  is  the 
Mosaic  law  binding  on  Gentiles  ? — these  questions 
must  be  answered,  and  the  battle  between  legalism 
and  liberty  fought  through  to  the  end.  Super- 
ficially, the  Judaizers,  who  maintained  that  to 
become  a  Christian  a  man  must  also  become  a 
Jew,  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves.  The 
law  was  a  divine  institution.  The  promises  had 
been  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  The  Messiah 
was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  Himself  had 
been  circumcised,  and  had  kept  the  whole  law. 
The  original  apostles  did  the  same.  Was  not  this 
an  obvious  and  infallible  example  ?  Besides,  if  the 


Gentile  converts  were  not  to  keep  the  law,  how 
were  they  to  escape  from  the  immoralities  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  ?  And  who  was 
this  Paul  who  taught  them  to  neglect  the  law  ? 
What  claim  had  he  to  be  considered  an  apostle? 
He  did  not  keep  company  with  Christ  while  on 
earth,  as  the  others  had  done ;  he  was  not  called, 
as  they  had  been,  to  the  apostolate  by  the  Lord 
in  His  lifetime ;  he  had  no  external  authentication 
of  himself,  like  their  letters  of  commendation  from 
the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem.  The  Judaizers 
did  not  scruple  even  to  speak  slightingly  of  his 
appearance,  and  to  insinuate  that  his  motives 
were  impure  and  his  conduct  inconsistent  with  his 
teaching.  When  it  suited  him  he  practised  circum- 
cision, as  in  the  case  of  Timothy.  If,  therefore, 
he  had  not  enjoined  it  on  the  Galatians,  it  was 
through  a  desire  to  please  men  (5U  l1"). 

All  personal  abuse  and  calumny  St.  Paul  could 
no  doubt  have  overlooked ;  what  he  could  not 
overlook  was  the  Judaizing  adulteration  or  sub- 
version of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  the  very 
speciousness  of  the  arguments  used,  and  the  char- 
acteristic zeal  for  the  law  displayed  by  the 
Judaizers,  all  the  more  emphatically  inspired  St. 
Paul  with  the  feeling  that  the  crisis  was  of  tre- 
mendous moment,  and  that  his  life-work  among 
the  Gentiles  hung  in  the  balance.  For  not  only 
was  be  aware  that  to  demand  circumcision  and 
impose  the  whole  Mosaic  law  on  the  Gentile 
world,  was  to  undertake  a  hopeless  task,  but 
also  he  perceived  that  it  would  obscure  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  He  saw,  as  apparently  no  other 
man  of  influence  saw,  that  to  represent  anything 
else  than  the  cross  of  Christ  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, was  really  to  affirm  that  the  cross  alone  was 
not  sufficient.  St.  Paul  recognized  that  it  was 
either  the  law  or  Christ ;  that  a  man  could  not  be 
justified  by  both.  '  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto 
you,  that  if  ye  receive  circumcision,  Christ  will 
profit  you  nothing'  (5');  'ye  are  severed  from 
Christ,  ye  who  would  be  justified  by  the  law  : 
ye  are  fallen  away  from  grace'  (54  *aTijoyi}0irre 

Ari  Xptorov  otruvt  eV  rifup  liKtuoCffSe,  Ttjt  xdptTot 
iiexicare).  The  importance  of  the  crisis  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  '  It  really  seemed  as  if  the 
mighty  enthusiasm  of  Pentecost  might  sink  into 
respectable  legalism,  as  if  Christianity  might  be 
strangled  in  its  cradle  by  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law,  as  if  it  might  sink  into  an  obscure  Jewish 
sect,  and  disappear  in  the  national  ruin,  instead  of 
breaking  its  fetters,  spreading  its  mighty  spiritual 

Sinions,  and  claiming  the  universal  heaven  as  its 
ome'  (Bishop  Moorhouse,  Danger*  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  p.  21). 

Date  of  the  Epistle. — The  date  of  the  Ep. 
has  been,  and  still  is,  contested.  It  has  been 
assigned  by  different  critics  to  the  beginning,  to 
the  close,  and  to  every  intermediate  stage  of  its 
author's  epistolary  activity.  It  stands  first  in  the 
canon  of  Mansion  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  canon  was  not  arranged  in  chronological 
order  (Tertul.  adv.  Mareion.  v.  2).  One  or  two 
modern  scholars,  as  Michaelis,  Koppe,  Zahn,  have 
placed  it  earliest  among  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul ; 
while  Koehler  and  Schrader  consider  it  the  latest 
(Davidson,  Introd.  i.  73).  Calvin  held  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Council  at  Jerus.,  and  that  the 
visit  to  Jerus.,  which  St.  Paul  relates  in  Gal  2, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Ac  11*', 
and  is  not  that  of  Ac  15.  This  view  has  received 
the  powerful  advocacy  of  Prof.  Ramsay  (Expositor, 
Aug.  1895),  who  argues  that  the  account  of  the 
journey  in  Ac  II.  12  is  'in  the  most  singular 
agreement '  with  the  narrative  of  Gal  2.  Hausratli 
dogmatically  pronounces  that  the  Ep.  was  written 
in  the  autumn  of  53,  and  on  the  following  ingeni- 
ously discovered  ground  :  '  As  the  Gal.  are  on  the 
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point  of  joining  with  the  synagogue  in  celebrating 
the  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year  (Gal  4"), 
lasting  from  Sept.  53  to  Sept.  54,  the  Ep.  most 
date  from  the  autumn  of  53,  in  which  St.  Paul 
crossed  into  Macedonia '  (Time  of  the  Apostles,  iii. 
188.  Hausrath,  of  course,  holds  the  S.  GaL  theory). 
Renan,  again,  places  the  Ep.  between  the  seoond 
and  third  missionary  journeys,  and  dates  it  from 
Antioch. 

The  majority  of  continental  critics,  however, 
such  as  Weiss,  Holtzmann,  Sieffert,  Lipsius,  and 
Godet,  place  it  very  early  in  the  Ephesian  resi- 
dence, and  consequently  first  of  the  four  great 
Epp.  In  this  finding  they  are  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  oOrut  raglm  of  1*.  This  expression, 
it  is  supposed,  involves  that  no  long  time  can 
have  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to 
the  GaL  churches  and  this  letter.  Lightfoot, 
however,  has  shown  (Gal.  pp.  41,  42)  that  wis  con- 
clusion rests  on  two  erroneous  assumptions:  (1) 
that  'so  soon'  means  'so  soon  after  I  left  you' ; 
whereas  it  rather  refers  to  the  time  of  their  con- 
version ;  and  (2)  that  a  period  so  indicated  cannot 
embrace  more  than  a  few  months;  whereas 
'  quickness  and  slowness  are  relative  terms,'  and 
the  expression  might  have  been  used  '  though  a 
whole  decade  of  years  had  passed  since  they  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.' 
Warfield,  irrespective  of  the  oOrut  rax'us,  finds 
reasons  for  placing  the  Ep.  before  the  other  three 
which  belong  to  this  period,  '  only  a  few  weeks  at 
most  before  1  Co,'  i.e.  '  about  or  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  passover  time  of  the  year  a.d.  57.'  His 
strongest  argument  is  drawn  from  1  Co  9s  '  If  to 
others  I  am  not  an  apostle,  yet  to  you  at  least  I 
am,'  in  which  he  finds  an  allusion  to  the  recent 
disparagement  of  St.  Paul's  apostleship  among  the 
Gaiatians.  {Journ.  of  Exegetical  Soe.  Paper  read 
in  Dec.  1884). 

Lightfoot  and  Salmon  bring  the  Ep.  down  a  few 
months  later,  and  date  it  from  Corinth  early  in  the 
year  A.D.  58.  The  resemblances  between  Gal  and 
2  Co  and  Bo  are  obvious.  The  ideas  suggested 
in  Gal  3  and  4  regarding  the  Spirit  as  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  and  as  the  true  emancipator  and 
sign  of  sonship,  are  elaborated  in  Bo  8.  The 
impossibility  of  salvation  by  works,  or  of  finding 
anything  but  a  curse  in  the  law,  is  taken  up  again 
in  Ro  and  expounded  at  large.  But  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  priority  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Gaiatians.  The  similarity  and  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  Epp.  are  of  that  kind 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  Ep.  to  the  GaL 
could  not  have  been  written  either  after  or  con- 
temporary with  the  Ep.  to  the  Bom.,  and  that  it 
was  not,  therefore,  a  compendium  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  written  very  long  before  it. 
See  Jowett.  St.  Paul's  Epp.1  L  240  (2nd  ed.  om.). 

The  similarity  to  2  Co  is  also  apparent.  There 
is  the  same  self-defensive  tone  and  the  same  in- 
vective against  those  teachers  who  interfered  with 
his  work.  In  Corinth  as  well  as  in  G.  emissaries 
from  Jerus.  were  at  work  ;  but  in  the  Cor.  Ep.  no 
elaborate  exposure  of  their  doctrinal  error  is  given. 
The  conflict  between  himself  and  the  Judaizers  has 
not  reached  the  doctrinal  stage.  And  hence  it  is 
argued  that  the  Ep.  to  the  GaL,  in  which  this 
stage  is  reached,  and  in  which,  together  with  a 
defence  of  his  apostolic  authority,  there  is  also  an 
elaborate  exposure  of  the  error  of  the  Judaizers, 
must  be  later  than  the  2nd  to  the  Corinthians. 
This  conclusion,  though  not  certain,  is  highly 
probable. 

Recently,  however,  fresh  indications  of  date 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Ramsay  and  McGiffert 
The  former  in  his  illuminating  papers  on  the  Ep. 
[Expositor,  1898)  argues  with  much  force  that  it 
was  written  from  Antioch  at  the  close  of  the 


second  missionary  journey  (Ac  18**).  It  was  on 
that  journey  St.  Paul  had  circumcised  Timothy 
(Ac  lo1*'),  and  this  gave  plausibility  to  the  insinua- 
tion of  the  Judaizers  that  when  it  suited  him  he 
preached  circumcision  (Gal  5U).   It  was  on  that 

Journey  also  he  delivered  to  the  Gaiatians  the 
lecrees  ordained  at  Jems.  (Ao  Id4),  and  this  might 
seem  to  give  colour  to  the  allegation  that  he  was 
the  mere  messenger  of  the  higher  officials  and  not 
himself  an  apostle  (Gal  1.  2).  McGUfert,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  is  unquestionable  that  in 
Gal  2  St.  Paul  is  relating  events  about  which  the 
Gaiatians  had  no'  previous  knowledge,  at  least 
from  him ;  while  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  visited  G.  subsequent  to  these  events  without 
speaking  of  them.  On  these  and  other  grounds, 
therefore,  McGiffert  (Apostol.  Age,  pp.  227-8)  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  Ep.  was  written  from  Antioch 
previous  to  his  departure  on  the  seoond  missionary 
journey.  Subsequently,  the  Judaizers,  while  they 
might,  as  at  Antioch,  refuse  to  eat  with  the 
Gentiles,  could  scarcely  urge  their  circumcision 
without  seeming  to  break  with  the  mother-church. 

Contents  of  the  Epistle.— The  Epistle  divides 
itself  into  three  almost  equal  portions — a  personal, 
a  doctrinal,  and  a  practical.  In  the  first  two 
chapters  St.  Paul  disposes  of  the  insinuations 
which  the  Judaizers  had  made  against  his  authority 
and  standing  as  an  apostle.  In  the  two  following 
chapters  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  law  to 
Christ,  or  of  Mosaism  to  Christianity.  And  in  the 
closing  chapters  he  refutes  the  allegation  that 
liberty  and  licence  are  the  same. 

To  the  disparagement  of  his  apostolio  standing, 
and  consequently  of  the  gospel  he  preached,  he 
makes  a  threefold  reply  :  (1)  He  declares  himself 
to  be  an  apostle,  not  sent  merely  from  a  Chris- 
tian community,  or  commissioned  by  a  human 
authority,  but  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  he  proves 
by  a  brief  narrative  of  his  movements  subsequent 
to  his  conversion,  by  which  it  is  made  apparent 
that  his  gospel  could  not  have  been  learned  from 
men  (ch.  1).  (2)  It  was  only  after  he  had  been 
preaching  for  many  years  that  he  went  at  length 
to  confer  with  the  apostles  at  Jems. ;  and  even 
then,  so  far  from  receiving  additional  light  or 
being  reprimanded,  he  received  from  them  ac- 
knowledgment and  encouragement  (21_,°).  (3)  In- 
stead of  being  instructed  by  the  older  apostles,  or 
being  obliged  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  he 
himself  had  occasion  to  rebuke  St  Peter  and 
assume  the  position  of  instructor  (2""*1). 

Next,  St.  Paul  examines  the  dogmatic  signifi- 
cance of  the  demand  that  the  Gentiles  should  keep 
the  whole  law.  And  first  he  appeals  to  their  own 
experience.  As  Christian  men  they  had  received 
the  Spirit.  Bad  this  all  -  comprehending  gift 
become  theirs  by  the  observance  of  the  lawl 
They  knew  it  was  not  so  j  they  had  received  the 
Spirit  as  a  gift.  Believing  God's  offer  of  the  Spirit, 
they  had  accepted  what  God  gave  (31"*).  Nor  was 
this  an  exceptional  or  novel  experience.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  typical  justified  man,  Abraham. 
Whatever  he  enjoyed  of  God's  favour  he  had  by 
faith  (38-11).  Indeed,  so  far  from  the  law  having 
power  to  bless,  it  has  only  power  to  curse,  and  on 
this  account  and  from  this  curse  Christ  came  to 
redeem  us  (31M4).  Moreover,  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  law  was  heard  of,  the  promise  had  been 
given  to  Abraham,  and  could  not  be  made  of  none 
effect  by  any  subsequently  introduced  institution. 
The  promise  held  the  fiela.  It  was  given  irrespec- 
tive of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  annulled  by  it, 
And  yet  the  law  was  not  superfluous.  It  had  its 
use.  It  was  added  to  instruct  the  conscience,  that 
men  might  know  their  sin  to  be  transgression,  and 
might  learn  to  crave  righteousness.  It  was  meant 
to  stimulate  men  to  crave  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
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And  thus  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  schoolmaster, 
or  of  the  guardian  who  tooK  charge  of  boys  under 
age.  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come  the 
guardian  is  no  more  needed,  the  full-grown  son 
having  received  the  spirit  of  his  father  (3l,-4'). 
Lastly,  out  of  the  law  itself  St  Paul  brings  proof 
that  there  is  a  better  thing  than  law,  even  liberty. 
This  he  does  by  allegorizing  the  story  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  Ep.  (5.  6)  St.  Paul 
proceeds  to  vindicate  Christian  liberty  against  all 
aspersions.  First  of  all  (51-la),  he  exhorts  the  Gal. 
to  stand  fast  in  their  liberty,  and  to  beware  of 
coming  under  bondage  to  minute  observances.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  warns  them  against  using  this 
liberty  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh  (5u-610).  In  a 
brief  conclusion,  written  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
large  characters  which  distinguished  it  from  the 
more  clerkly  writing  of  his  amanuensis,  he  con- 
trasts his  own  devotedness  and  affectionate  at- 
titude towards  them  with  the  selfish  aims  of  the 
Judaizers. 

Hence,  as  Godet  says, '  This  Ep.  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  man  ;  it  is  the  ever-precious 
document  of  his  spiritual  emancipation.' 

Difficulties  raised  by  the  Epistle.— 1.  Its 
discrepancy  with  the  Act*  of  the  Apostles. — Baur 
{Paul,  c  v.)  maintains  that  the  autobiographical 
statements  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  2  shed  an 
unfavourable  light  on  the  Ac,  *  the  statements  in 
which  can  only  oe  looked  at  as  intentional  devia- 
tions from  hist,  truth  in  the  interest  of  the  special 
tendency  which  they  possess.'  Weizsacker  (Da* 
Apostol.  Zeitalter,  p.  87  ft,  Eng.  tr.  L  102)  follows 
in  Baur's  steps  with  pedantic  rigour. 

(1)  The  first  discrepancy  which  la  discovered  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  narratives  la  that  whereas  St.  Paul  says 
that  three  years  elapsed  after  his  conversion  before  be 
returned  to  Jerus.,  St.  Luke  says  (Ac  i»  Si  Uxvfwm 
vtiw  ix««  (which  Weizsacker  inaccurately  renders  'nur 
einige  Tage,'  'only  a  few  days'),  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Damascus.  To  find  here  a  discrepancy  damaging  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Ac,  is  to  neglect  the  consideration  that  8t  Paul 
had  a  reason  for  giving  the  exact  time,  while  8t  Luke  had  no 
occasion  to  be  definite  and  rigidly  exact.  (2)  A  second  dis- 
crepancy urged  by  Baur  has  more  weight.  St.  Luke  says  (8*0 
that  when  St.  Paul  came  to  Jerus.  he  sought  to  attach  himself 
to  the  disciples,  but  they  feared  him.  How  was  it  possible  that 
the  Christians  of  Jems,  should  not  have  heard  of  his  conver- 
sion ?  There  was  constant  communication  between  the  two 
places,  and  St.  Paul  was  so  outstanding  a  figure  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  his  adhesion  to  the  Christian  Church  should  not 
have  been  known  to  all  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  urged  that  his 
absence  in  Arabia  may  have  withdrawn  him  from  attention  ; 
that  he  may  not  have  occupied  the  outstanding  position  at  that 
time  which  subsequent  events  suggest,  and,  indeed,  although 
commissioned  to  Damascus,  it  seems  to  hare  been  at  his  own 
request,  and  not  because  he  was  selected  by  the  Sanhedrin. 
besides,  even  in  St.  Paul's  own  account.  3al  l**),  it  appears  that 
he  was  still  known  rather  as  the  persecutor  than  ss  a  convert. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  Luke's  account,  it  is  apparent 
that  some,  s.o.  Barnabas,  knew  of  bis  conversion.  The  intro- 
duction by  Barnabas  has  certainly  the  air  of  truth.  No  doubt 
difficulties  remain ;  but  not  such  as  discredit  the  account  in  Ac, 
considering  the  very  different  points  of  view  of  the  two  writers. 
(5)  A  third  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  statement  of  St.  Paul, 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  but  Peter ;  whereas  St  Luke 
says  that  Barnabas  '  brought  him  to  (as  apottltt  .  .  .  and  he 
was  with  them  going  In  and  going  out  at  Jerus.,  preaching 
boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord T  (Ac  9».  «)■   Weizsacker  is  here 

Sin  inaccurate  in  alleging  that  St  Paul  himself  assures  us 
t  he  got  to  know  no  one  in  the  Church,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued for  years  to  be  personally  unknown  to  the  members. 
This  is  not  what  8t  Paul  says.  He  states  that  he  saw  no  other 
apostle  besides  Peter,  and  that  he  remained  unknown  to  the 
Churches  of  Judtma.  Whether  he  became  acquainted  with 
Christians  who  were  not  apostles,  and  whether  he  preached  in 
Jerus.  or  not,  he  does  not  say.  The  discrepancy  really  amounts 
to  this,  that  in  the  one  account  be  is  represented  as  being 
Introduced  to  the  apostles  as  a  body,  in  the  other  to  St  Peter 
alone.  (4)  The  difficulties  which  Baur  raises,  and  which  Weiz- 
sacker inherits,  regarding  the  visit  to  Jerus.  which  Luke  inter- 
polates between  the  two  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  are  trifling  and 
fictitious.  Weizsacker's  ground  for  rejecting  this  visit  is  that 
'Paul  assures  us  be  was  seen  by  no  one  in  Jerus.'  during  the 
fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
visits  mentioned  in  OaL  where  St  Paul  makes  this  statement 
ws  do  not  know.  (5)  The  discrepancies  which  the  Tubingen 
school  at  one  time  found  between  Gal  2  and  Ac  16  have  been 
rather  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  living  members  of 
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that  school.  Pfldderer,  *.g.,  says  (EObert  LecL  p.  108,  ot 
p.  Ill),  'the  agreement  as  to  the  chief  points  Is  In  any  cast 
greater  than  the  discrepancies  in  the  details,  and  these  dis- 
crepancies can  be  for  the  most  part  explained  simply  by  the 
difference  of  the  standpoint  of  the  relators. ' 

It  is  further  objected  that  the  conduct  ascribed 
to  St.  Paul  in  the  Ac  is  inconsistent  with  the 
attitude  he  assumes  and  the  principles  he  main- 
tains in  Gal.  In  Ac  he  is  represented  as  circum- 
cising Timothy  (16*),  as  shaving  his  head  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  (18M),  as  attending  the  Jewish 
feasts  (20"),  and  as  being  at  charges  for  four  men 
who  had  a  vow  on  them  (211*-**).  Such  acts  of 
conformity  to  the  law  are,  it  is  thought,  incom. 
patible  with  the  principle  St.  Paul  lays  down  in 
the  Ep.,  'If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit 
you  nothing.'  The  solution  is  obvious.  When 
St.  Paul  makes  this  strong  statement,  what  he 
means  is,  If  you  observe  the  ordinances  of  Moses 
because  you  believe  them  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  To- 
gether with  this  fundamental  principle  he  held 
also  as  an  ethical  m^xim,  that  it  is  right  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  a  Jew  to  the  Jew  if  need  be. 
And  when  he  observes  the  Mosaic  ordinances  in 
the  temple,  it  is  not  because  he  believes  they  have 
any  virtue  for  salvation,  but  because  he  wishes 
to  give  no  offence  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  These 
Jewish  observances  have  become  to  him  matters  of 
indifference,  and  only  when  they  are  lifted  ont  of 
their  proper  position  and  considered  essentials  do 
they  become  dangerous.  '  Neither  is  circumcision 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision'  (Gal  6U,  cf.  1  Co 
7M).  That  he  did  not  yield  when  it  was  demanded 
of  him  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  he  should 
circumcise  Titus,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
circumcising  Timothy  as  a  concession  to  expedi- 
ency. No  doubt  St.  Paul's  principle  carried  with 
it  the  inferenoe  that  as  circumcision  and  the 
keeping  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law  were  un- 
necessary for  the  Gentiles  they  were  unnecessary 
for  Jews  also.  But  if  the  Jew  clung  to  the 
temple  service,  the  stated  hours  of  prayer,  and 
other  observances,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
recognized  that  Christ  alone  was  sufficient  for 
salvation,  St.  Paul  rather  defended  than  de- 
nounced his  position.  So  long  as  the  observances 
of  the  law  were  treated  as  matters  of  indifference, 
St.  Paul  was  content  to  leave  the  Jewish  conscience 
to  the  education  which  time  must  bring.  His 
attitude  towards  things  indifferent  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  1  Co  8,  10a  *f. 

2.  Collision  with  St.  Peter  at  Antioch.—  In  Gal 
2U-M  we  nn(j  a  description  of  a  scene  which  is 
certainly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  St.  Peter, 
and  which  casts  suspicion  even  on  his  authority. 
Naturally,  this  has  quickened  in  the  interpreting 
mind  a  desire  in  some  way  to  shield  the  great 
apostle.  Clement  of  Alex,  held  that  the  Cephas 
of  Gal  2  was  not  the  apostle,  but  'one  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  a  man  who  bore  the  same  name'  (Euseb. 
HE  I.  xiL  2).  Although  many  persons  adopted 
this  view,  it  was  so  manifestly  untenable  that  the 
idea  was  started  that  the  two  apostles  arranged 
the  scene  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  who 
might  thus  more  clearly  see  the  folly  of  Judaizing. 
The  champion  of  this  idea  was  Jerome,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  was  first  broached  by  Origen. 
A  somewhat  angry  correspondence  followed  be- 
tween Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  which  the  former 
found  it  easy  to  expose  the  lameness  of  the  pro- 
posed interpretation.  He  maintained  that '  to  speak 
well  of  a  falsehood  uttered  in  God's  behalf  was  a 
crime  not  less,  perhaps  even  greater,  than  to  speak 
ill  of  His  truth'  (see  Augustine's  Letters,  esp. 
28  and  40).  Strangely  enough,  the  idea  seemed 
to  attract  many  minds.  Chrysostom  advocated 
it,  and  Theodore  speak?  of  it  as  at  any  rate  a 
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possible  view  ['give  consensu  ipsam  controversiam 
inter  se  simulaverunt  pro  aliorum  militate,  sunt 
vere  quidem  mirandi,  eo  quod  omnia  ad  aliorum 
utilitatem  facere  adquieverunt'].  The  point  is 
treated  with  fulness  in  Lightfoot,  Gal.,  127-131. 

Literature.— The  four  (Treat  Greek  commentators.  Cbrysos- 
tom,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  are 
always  lucid  and  sensible,  although  the  two  last  named  are 
for  the  most  part  reproductions  of  the  two  first  mentioned. 
The  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
devoted  several  pages  (pp.  223-232)  to  an  account  and  estimate 
of  the  patristic  and  medueval  writers  who  have  dealt  with  it. 
To  this  nothing  need  be  added  except  that  the  com.  of 
Theodore  can  now  be  consulted  in  the  convenient  ed.  of  Dr. 
Swete  published  by  the  Camb.  Univ.  Press  in  18S0-I  sS2.  Among 
the  Latin  Fathers,  Jerome  and  Augustine  have  both  left  exposi- 
tions of  this  Epistle,  the  former  esp.  being  of  value.  Among  the 
Reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  Estius,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein  contribute  much 
from  their  special  points  of  view.  Among  more  recent  exposi- 
tions the  following  are  worthv  of  mention :  Usterl,  Komm. 
itber  d.  Gal.  (1888) ;  Schott,  Epixtola  P.  ad  Thett.  et  Gall. 
(1834);  Windischmann (Roman Oath.)  Erkldrungd.  Gal. (1848); 
Hllgenfeld,  Der  Galaterbrirf  (1852) :  Elllcott,  Crit.  and  Gram. 
Comment,  on  Gal.  (1854) ;  J  owett,  The  Epittlet  of  Paul  (1899, 
2nd  ed.  1894);  Blsplng  (Rom.  Cath.),  Gal.  (2nd  ed.  1S63); 
Homiann,  Die  hell.  Scrffi  NT,  II.  1  (1868);  Lightfoot,  St. 
PauVe  Bp.  to  Gal.  (18«6) ;  Meyer,  Crit.  and  Bregetieal  Iland- 
book  (1870);  Sanday  In  Elllcott'a  NT  (18*9);  Holsten,  Da* 
Ecangelium  d.  Paultu  (lsbii);  PhUlppl,  Gal.  erkldrt  (1S84); 
Bleffert  In  the  re-edited  Meyer  (1886);  Palmleri  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Gal.  ( 1886) ;  Schaft*  in  Illu*tr.  Popular  Com.  (1881 ) ;  Beet,  Com. 
on  SI.  Paul'e  En.  to  Gal.  (lftSo) ;  Findlay  in  Erjioeitor'e  Bible 
(1A<S);  Goebel.  Neuteet.  Sckrlften  (1889) ;  Cornefv(Rom.  Cath.), 
Gal.  (1890) ;  Llpslus  In  I/and-eomm.  (2nd  ed.  1892) ;  Zockler  in 
Strack  and  ZSckler's  Kaf.  Comm.  (2nd  ed.  1894) :  B.  Weiss,  Die 
Paulin.  Brief*  (1896) :  Zahn,  Einleit.  in  d.  NT{mi).  [Useful 
bibliographical  lists  will  be  found  In  Meyer,  Sleffert,  and  Llpslus.] 

,  Marcus  Dods. 

GALBANUM  (nt'??n  helblnah,  x«Wrn,  S/alba- 
num). — A  gum  resin,  Ferula  galbanifl.ua,  Boiss.  et 
Buhse  ;  and  F.  rubricaulis,  Boiss.  It  is  known 
in  Arab,  by  the  name  hinnah,  and  in  Persian 
as  birzed.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  tears  and 
lumps.  The  tears  are  round,  yellow  to  brownish- 
yellow,  translucent,  and  not  larger  than  a 
pea.  The  lump  galbanum  is  more  common,  and 
consists  of  irregular  masses  of  a  brownish  or 
brownish-yellow  colour,  composed  of  agglutinated 
tears.  Fruits  with  bits  of  stem  and  other  im- 
purities are  mixed  with  the  resin.  The  odour  is 
balsamic.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xii.  56)  declares  it  to 
be  a  product  of  a  kind  of  giant  fennel,  growing  in 
Amanus.  There  are  many  species  of  Ferula, 
Ferulago,  Colladonia,  and  other  large  Urnbelliferae 
in  Amanus,  but  no  such  gum  is  now  extracted 
from  any  of  them,  and  none  of  the  plants  reputed 
to  yield  galbanum  grow  there.  Pliny  (I.e.)  and 
Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  415)  say  that  its  smoke  drives 
away  serpents.  6.  is  imported  from  India  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  OT 
(Ex  30**)  as  an  ingredient  of  the  sacred  incense, 
and  once  in  Apocr.  (Sir  24ls).  G.  E.  POST. 

OALEED  ct-l « cairn  of  witness/  LXX  Bovrot 
paprvpet,  E  -lov). — The  name  which,  according  to 
Gn  3147,  was  given  by  Jacob  to  the  cairn  erected 
on  the  occasion  of  the  compact  between  him  and 
Laban.  There  is  evidently  a  characteristic  attempt 
also  to  account  in  this  way  for  the  name  Gilead. 
The  respective  proceedings  of  Jacob  and  of  Laban 
are  uncertain,  for  the  narrative  is  not  only  of  com- 
posite origin,  but  has  suffered  through  the  intro- 
duction of  glosses  into  the  text.  Kautzsch-Socin 
remark  that  even  if  v."  belonged  originally  to  E 
(which  Wellh.  strongly  denies,  setting  it  down  as 
a  gloss  due  to  pure  pedantry),  it  is  certainly  intro- 
duced by  K  in  the  wrong  place.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  v.41  'Therefore  was  the  name  of  it 
called  Galeed,'  which  probably  was  derived  from 
J.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  present  text  due 
to  the  attempt  to  harmonize  E's  account  of  the 
erection  of  a  mazzebdh  with  the  statement  of  J 
that  it  was  a  '  cairn '  ("*:)  that  was  erected.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  we  should  read  '  Laban '  in- 
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stead  of  'Jacob'  in  v.44  (so  Wellh.,  Dillm.).  The 
LXX  seeks  unsuccessfully  to  reduce  the  narrative 
to  order  by  means  of  transpositions. 

Liter ATr re. — Commentaries  of  Pel.  and  Dillm.  ad  loc. ;  Ball 
In  Haupl's  SBOT;  Kautzsch-Socin,  Geneei**  78;  Wellhausen, 
Comn.  d.  Ilex.  42f. ;  Kittel,  met.  ctf  lleb.  I.  148,  166 ;  Driver, 
LOT*  11.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

**  GALILEAN  (roXtXotoj).— An  inhabitant  of  Gali- 
lee. The  apostles,  who  spoke  with  divers  tongues 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  said  by  the  crowd  to 
be  Galilieans,  which  made  the  matter  all  the  more 
surprising  (Ac  2');  a  massacre  of  Galilieans  by 
Pilate  was  reported  to  Jesus  (Lk  131)  ;  Pilate 
spoke  of  Jesus  as  a  Galilaean  (Lk  23*)  ;  Peter  was 
told,  when  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Galilaean,  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  do  so,  as 
his  speech*  betrayed  him  (Mk  14'°);  the  attitude 
of  the  Galilseans  towards  Jesus  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Jerusalemites  (Jn  446).  In  the  article 
GALILEE  some  traits  of  the  inhabitants  are  men- 
tioned, to  which  very  much  might  be  added.  They 
were  healthy,  brave,  and  industrious;  they  de- 
veloped the  resources  of  their  province  in  a 
wonderful  manner;  they  were  skilful  merchants, 
and  added  to  their  wealth  by  shipping  their 
commodities  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  they  were  tlie  most  liberal- 
minded  people  of  Palestine  ;  they  were  enterprising, 
intelligent,  and  possessed  a  poetical  talent  of  very 
high  order ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  with  Rome, 
A.D.  66-70,  they  were  the  strongest  defenders  of 
liberty  of  whom  the  Jewish  nation  could  boast. 

S.  Merrill. 
**  GALILEE  (""'W-.  nt"^-.  ro\«\a<o).— It 

is  singular  that  a  province  so  well  known  as  Galilee 
was  in  NT  times,  and  occupying  the  place  it  did 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  mentioned 
but  six  times  in  <  )T  (Dillm.  also  in  Jos  12ffl).  Three 
of  these  being  identical  (Jos  20'  21»2,  1  Ch  6™)— a 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  Kedesh,  the  city 
of  refuge,  was  in  Galilee — the  number  is  reduced  to 
four.  When  Kedesh  is  mentioned  (in  these  three 
passages),  also  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K 
16s*),  and  Solomon's  present  of  twenty  cities  to 
Hiram  (1  K  911),  Galilee  is  spoken  of  in  the  same 
familiar  manner  that  it  is  in  NT  or  in  Josephus. 
There  remains  one  instance  only  which  attracts 
our  attention,  namely,  Is  91 '  Galilee  of  the  nations. 't 
This  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  difficult 
passage.  The  only  biblical  commentary  is  the 
historical  notice  of  Tiglath-pileser's  invasion  (2  K 
1529),  'he  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maacah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.'  Here  Galilee 
appears  to  be  as  well  known  as  Gilead ;  and  no 
hint  is  furnished  as  to  its  extent  or  character. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  transaction  between 
Hiram  and  Solomon  (1  K  O"*) ;  for  whatever 
meaning  the  word  '  Cabul '  may  have,  it  is  evident 
that  Solomon  considered  the  twenty  cities  a  proper 
and  ample  compensation  for  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  Hiram. 

Thus  far  we  have  gained  little  except  to  learn 
that  the  Bible  gives  us  no  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  Galilee,  of  how  large  an  area  it  embraced 
at  first,  or  of  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine. 

Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  divided  into  three  provinces,  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  The  latter  was  the  most 
northern,  and  occupied  in  general  the  territory 
that  had  been  assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  four 
tribes,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar. 

*  Alluding  probablv  to  a  Gallhran  habit  of  confounding  the 
gutturals  (Smith,  IKillL  428  n.;  Palm.,  Gram.  d.  Aram.  »,  42f.). 

t  The  word,  which  has  regularly  the  art., '  the  udltl,"  appears  to 
mean  '  circle '  or  '  district.'  Apparently,  Is  91  gives  the  full  title 
charlet  frrilmrr't  Font 
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It  extended  to  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  the  Leontes, 
Litany,  on  the  N.,  the  territory  of  Tyre,  which 
was  then  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  on  the  W., 
and  below  the  territory  of  Tyre  it  touched  the 
Mediterranean  and  included  Ptolemais  (Aecho)  and 
Mount  Carinel,  and  on  the  S.  the  line,  which  was 
irregular,  passed  near  Ginea  (Jenin),  included 
Scythopolis  or  Bethshean  to  the  E.,  Taanach 
and  Megiddo  to  the  W.,  and  followed  the  Carmel 
ridge  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  extent  in  miles 
was  about  sixty  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
thirty  from  east  to  west. 

Josephus  divides  the  province  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  Lower  Galilee  extended  east  and 
west  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan ;  the  S.  line 
would  be  that  already  indicated  as  passing  near 
Jenin.  and  the  N.  boundary  included  Arbela  on 
the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  Jotapata 
(Jefat).  Tarichea,  Tiberias,  Sepphoris  (the  capital 
of  Galilee  during  a  large  portion  of  Christ's  life), 
Cana,  and  Nazareth  were  all  in  Lower  Galilee. 
The  boundaries  of  Upper  Galilee  are  given  by 
Josephus  {Wars,  III.  iii.  1;  Life,  87),  and  were 
no  doubt  well  understood  by  his  readers ;  but  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  indicate  its  limits,  since  the 
places  noted  still  remain  unidentified.  The  dis- 
trict extended  from  Beraabe  on  the  S.  to  Baca 
on  the  N.,  and  from  Thella,  a  place  bordering  on 
the  Jordan,  to  Meroth  on  the  west. 

In  the  year  B.C.  47  Galilee  had  as  military 
governor  a  young  man  then  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  subsequently  became  known  to  the 
world  as  Herod  the  Great.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  this  position  by  his  father,  Antipater,  and  proved 
a  successful  ruler.  After  his  death,  in  B.C.  4,  his 
son  Antipas  was  made  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and, 
since  he  was  not  banished  by  Caligula  till  a.D. 
39,  he  governed  the  province  during  the  entire 
life  of  our  Lord.  During  the  reign  of  Antipas, 
Galilee  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  dominions 
of  his  half-brother  Herod  Philip  II.  After  the 
removal  of  Antipas,  Galilee  came  under  the  rule 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  who  died  in  A.D.  44  as  described 
in  Ac  12.  Although  these  men  ruled  by  the  favour 
of  Rome,  they  were  still  native  rulers,  and  in  that 
fact  the  inhabitants  felt  a  degree  of  pride,  because 
their  dependent  state  was  thereby  made  less 
apparent  and  no  doubt  far  less  galling. 

In  comparing  Galilee  with  other  portions  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  are  certain  respects  in  which  it 
can  claim  to  be  unique.  In  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  on  the  globe  another 
district  of  equal  size  whose  natural  characteristics 
are  so  wonderfully  diversified  as  are  those  of 
Galilee. 

The  white  dome  of  Hermon  was  ever  present  to 
the  inhabitants  as  much  as  if  that  mountain  had 
risen  from  their  own  soil,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
west  The  long  line  of  seacoast  with  its  cities  of 
wealth  and  its  composite  life  must  be  taken  into 
the  account,  and  on  the  other  side  the  depression  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  in  which,  700  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  lay  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In 
Lower  Galilee  the  group  of  Nazareth  hills  was 
picturesque  ;  isolated  Tabor  had  a  grandeur  and  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  while  in  Upper  Galilee  but  a 
single  peak,  Jebel  Jermuk,  reached  a  height  of 
4000  ft ;  2000  to  2600  ft.  being  the  general  eleva- 
tion. Nowhere  were  the  mountains  rugged,  their 
gradual  slopes  and  the  intervening  valleys  were 
always  attractive.  The  Esdraelon  plain  was  of 
inexhaustible  fertility,  and  so  was  the  region  about 
Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias.  The  climate  was  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  the  temperature  was  mild 
on  the  seacoast,  hot  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
always  cool  in  the  highlands.  The  air  was  in- 
vigorating, and  no  doubt  it  was  owing  partly  to 


this  fact  that  the  Galilseans  were  always  noted  for 
being  healthy,  hardy,  and  brave.  The  forests, 
meadows,  and  pastures,  the  tilled  fields  and  gardens, 
the  vineyards  and  olive  orchards,  the  broad  acres 
covered  with  wheat  and  barley,  the  fountains, 
streams,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the  prosperous  cities 
and  towns  which  dotted  the  land,  made  the  aspect 
of  the  country  singularly  varied  and  attractive. 

In  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  33)  upon  the  tribes 
occupying  this  territory  there  are  suggestive  hints 
as  to  its  natural  features  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
ductions of  its  fertile  soil.  Special  characteristics 
of  these  highlanders  are  brought  out  in  other 
portions  of  OT  which  are  fully  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  what  we  learn  from  other  sources, 
regarding  both  country  and  people.  The  NT, 
Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  modern  research 
present  attractive,  not  to  say  fascinating,  pictures 
of  this  highly  favoured  land. 

How  frequently  in  the  Gospels  are  the  'cities 
and  villages'  of  Galilee  mentioned,  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  its  surface  was  thickly  covered  with 
flourishing  centres  of  life.  While  Josephus  praises 
the  fertility  and  populousness  of  the  entire  pro- 
vince, he  rises  to  enthusiasm  when  he  describes 
the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  '  that  unparalleled  garden 
of  God'  (Wars,  III.  iii.  2,  3;  x.  8).  'For  sixteen 
miles  about  Sepphoris,'  says. the  Talmud,  'the 
region  is  fertile,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 
'  The  land  of  Naphtali  is  everywhere  covered  with 
fruitful  fields  and  vines,  and  its  fruits  are  renowned 
for  their  wonderful  sweetness '  (Talm.  Bab.  Megilla 
6»).  Five  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers  were 
assigned  to  this  region,  who  furnished  for  the  royal 
table  fine  flour,  meal,  and  barley,  great  numbers 
of  fat  oxen,  also  pasture-fed  oxen,  sheep,  harts, 
gazelles,  roebucks,  and  fatted  fowl  (1  K  42S-23). 

In  early  times  the  forests  of  Galilee  were 
extensive,  and  even  in  the  country's  present 
degradation  they  are  deserving  of  notice,  for  there, 
besides  many  flowering  trees,  shrubs,  and  aromatic 
plants,  we  find  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig, 
the  oak,  the  hardy  walnut,  the  terebinth,  and  the 
hot-blooded  palm,  the  cedar,  cypress,  and  balsam, 
the  fir  tree,  the  pine,  the  sycomore,  the  bay  tree, 
the  mulberry,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate,  the 
citron,  and  the  beautiful  oleander.  And,  among 
other  productions  of  the  soil,  Galilee  can  still 
boast  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  pulse,  indigo,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  oranges,  pears,  apricots,  and  some 
other  fruits,  besides  vegetables  in  great  variety 
(Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ,  pp.  14-21). 

But  a  fine  climate,  a  rich  forest  growth,  great 
fertility  of  soil,  and  a  wealth  of  vegetation  pre- 
suppose an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  in  this 
respect  Galilee  was  notably  favoured.  One  might 
almost  say  that  the  lawgiver  had  this  province 
specially  in  mind  when  he  promised  the  Hebrews 
that  they  were  to  enter  a  '  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths,  springing  forth  in  valleys 
and  hills '  (Dt  87).  Lake  Merom  and  Lake  Tiberias 
both  belonged  to  Galilee,  and  the  latter  was  justly 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  Jordan  flowed  through 
them  both,  and  the  water  of  both  was  sweet  and 
clear. 

All  of  the  Jordan  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  one-third  of  its  length  to  the  south  of  that 
was  reckoned  to  Galilee.  The  sources  of  this  river 
at  Banias  and  Dan  are  remarkable  for  their  natural 
features  and  for  the  volume  of  water  which  in  each 
bursts  forth  from  the  ground.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  the  watershed  of  Galilee  numerous  small 
streams  flow  into  the  Jordan,  while  those  on  the 
west  side  make  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  the  latter  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Kishon  (Nahr  Mukatta),  which  took  its  rise  near 
the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  after  a  winding  course 
across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  entered  the  sea  near 
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the  base  of  Carmel.  This  stream  had  a  number  of 
feeders  from  the  north,  from  Mount  Gilboa  and 
the  region  of  En-gannim,  and  also  from  the  south. 
This  is  '  that  ancient  river '  famed  in  the  triumph 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Jg  5). 

Near  Acre  another  stream  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Belus  (Nahr  Kaman),  regarded  as  the 
Shihor-libnath  of  Jos  1928,  with  which  is  connected 
the  interesting  tradition  that  from  its  fine  sand  the 
Phoenicians  first  made  glass.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
sand  was  so  highly  prized  that  numerous  ships 
came  here  to  convey  it  to  the  glass  shops  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  then  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The 
supply  was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible  (Pliny, 
UN  xxxvi.  65). 

All  vegetation  in  Galilee  would  be  affected  by 
the  '  dew  of  Hermon 1  which  is  praised  in  Ps  133*, 
and  snow  from  this  mountain  was  carried  as  a 
luxury  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias  the  capitals  of  Herod  Antipas.  Springs 
and  fountains  were  so  abundant  in  Galilee  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  count  them.  In 
addition  to  these,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the 
Hot  Springs  of  this  province,  which  had  a  world- 
wide fame  as  resorts  for  health  and  pleasure. 
Those  at  Tiberias  were  probably  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  their  medicinal  advantages  were 
known  even  in  Rome  (Pliny,  HN  v.  15).  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  bathing  in  this  hot 
sulphur  water  was  so  great  that  not  only  the 
common  people  but  people  of  learning  and  rank 
came  hither,  seeking  by  this  means  to  restore  their 
health  (Jos.  Life,  16;  Jer.  Talmud,  Shab.  3"). 
These  springs  bad  a  rival  in  those  of  Gadara,  about 
two  hours  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  still 
existing  ruins  of  a  small  theatre,  bath  houses, 
paved  courts,  beautifully  carved  stone  seats 
or  chairs,  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  indicate  the  lux- 
urious provision  that  was  made  for  the  guests 
(Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  150-153). 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  that  Galilee, 
directly  under  the  perpetual  snows  of  Hermon, 
would  be  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  still  such  is  the 
fact,  and  several  very  severe  calamities  are  on 
record  as  having  visited  that  country.  In  1759 
Safed  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
another  in  1837  killed  five  thousand  people  out 
of  a  total  population  of  about  nine  thousand, 
Chasms  opened  in  t'ue  earth,  and  the  houses  being 
built  on  a  steep  hillside  fell  one  upon  another,  and 
the  ruin  was  terrible.  Tiberias  at  the  same  time 
was  visited  in  like  manner,  and  half  its  inhabitants 
killed.  The  ravages  then  caused  are  still  evident 
in  ruined  houses  and  in  the  cracked  and  twisted 
walls  of  the  city,  which  have  never  been  repaired. 

Although  there  had  been  a  large  deportation  of 
its  inhabitants  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  no  doubt 
much  destruction  of  life  in  other  wars,  Galilee 
seems  to  have  entirely  recovered  from  these 
calamities,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
in  our  Lord's  time  the  country  was  densely  popu- 
lated. The  conditions  of  life  there — climate,  soil, 
enterprise,  and  industry,  and  a  ready  market  for 
all  products — favoured  such  a  result.  The  exact 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  any  given  time  may 
be  a  matter  of  speculation ;  it  has  been  reckoned 
from  two  millions  to  three  millions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era ;  but  since  it  was  then  customary 
for  people  to  congregate  in  cities  and  towns,  we 
shall  be  aided  in  our  judgment  if  we  turn  our 
attention  briefly  to  them.  When  the  division  of 
the  land  took  place  among  the  four  tribes,  sixty- 
nine  cities  at  least  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Josephus  in  his  account  of  Galilee  mentions  by 
name  about  forty  cities  and  villages.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  nineteen  cities  assigned 
to  Naphtali  sixteen  were  'fenced'  C??5  '2",),  Jos 
19".   About  the  Sea  of  Galilee  there  were  ten  or 


twelve  flourishing  towns.  Were  not  this  fact 
corroborated  by  historical  evidence,  it  might  be 
disputed  were  one  to  judge  solely  by  the  present 
ruined  condition  of  that  region. 

Beginning  at  Tiberias  and  going  round  by  the 
S.  we  come  first  to  Bethmaus,  where  was  a  syna- 
gogue, and  which  consequently  ranked  as  a  city. 
Beyond  that  was  Tarichea,  famous  for  Its  ship- 
building and  its  fisheries,  of  whose  inhabitants  six 
thousand  young  men  were  sent  by  Vespasian  to 
Corinth  to  work  on  the  Isthmus  canal,  and  thirty 
thousand  more  were  sold  as  slaves  (Wars,  III. 
x.  10).  A  fine  bridge  crossed  the  Jordan  where 
it  leaves  the  Lake,  and  beyond  that  on  the  £.  side 
was  Gergesa,  the  scene  of  the  demoniacs  and  the 
herd  of  swine  (Mt  8s8"34).  On  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain E.  of  Gergesa  was  Qamala,  '  the  strongest  city 
in  that  part'  (Wars,  II.  xx.  4),  which  withstood  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  subdued  only  when 
Vespasian  led  against  it  three  of  his  legions.  Near 
Ganiala  was  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis.  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Lake  was 
Julias,  which  previous  to  our  era  bore  the  name 
of  Bethsaida,  and  which  Herod  Philip  II.  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  city,  where 
he  himself  in  a.d.  34  was  buried  in  a  costly  tomb. 
On  the  W.  side  we  have  Chorazin,  not  far  from 
the  Lake,  and  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  Magdala 
directly  on  the  shore.  Capernaum  was  called 
Christ's  'own  city'  (Mt  91);  Bethsaida  was  the 
home  of  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  possibly  also 
of  Zebedee  and  his  sons  James  and  John  ;  and 
Magdala  is  memorable  for  the  touching  story  of 
Mary  and  her  connexion  with  our  Lord.  Close  to 
Magdala,  just  above  the  famous  robber-caves  of 
Wady  Haman,  was  Beth-arbel,  a  stronghold  from 
the  earliest  times  (Hos  10").  We  have  now 
reached  our  starting-point,  Tiberias,  which  was 
a  city  of  great  political  importance,  having  been 
rebuilt  in  magnificent  style  by  Herod  Antipas  not 
long  before  Christ  began  His  public  ministry, 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province. 

No  more  than  a  glance  at  the  country  itself  is 
needed  to  convince  one  that  this  province  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  number  of  large  towns,  to  some 
of  which  was  attached  special  historic  interest. 
There  may  be  mentioned  Safed,  visible  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  '  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,' 
one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews ;  Hazor,  the 
royal  city  of  king  Jabin  ( Jg  42) ;  Cana,  where  our 
Lord's  first  miracle  was  performed  (Jn  2);  Sep- 
phoris, the  capital  of  the  province  till  it  was 
removed  to  Tiberias, — it  was  a  strong  place,  where 
was  a  royal  magazine  of  arms,  and  where  the 
public  archives  were  kept;  Kedesh,  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  and,  under  Tyrian  rule,  a  centre 
of  pagan  worship ;  Jotapata,  where  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  desperate  sieges  during  the  war 
with  Rome  took  place ;  Tabor,  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  in  its  position,  and  strongly  fortified 
from  the  earliest  times ;  Japha,  which  '  had  very 
strong  walls  and  a  large  number  of  inhabitants' 
(Jos.  Life,  46);  Zabulon,  whose  houses  were  built 
after  the  model  of  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Beirut,  that  is,  with  great  elegance  and  of  unusual 
height;  Gabara,  mentioned  with  Tiberias  and 
Sepphoris,  as  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Galilee 
(Jos.  Life,  25);  Gadara,  where  Vespasian's  first 
blow  was  struck  in  his  campaign  in  Galilee  (  Wars, 
III.  vii.  1);  Bethshean,  interesting  in  its  ancient 
history,  and  still  more  famous  under  its  new  name 
Scythopolis ;  Ptolemais,  where  the  Roman  fleet 
and  army  gathered  that  had  come  to  destroy  the 
Jews  as  a  nation ;  and.  finally,  Cmsarea  Philippi, 
which  under  the  name  Banias  was  a  seat  of  idol- 
worship  ten  centuries  before  it  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  by  these  people  in  turn  transformed 
into  a  shrine  of  Pan  under  the  name  Paneas, 
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adorned  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  still  more  by  his 
son  Uerod  Philip  11.,  a  place  visited  by  Vespasian 
as  the  guest  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  and  later  by 
Titus,  wonderfully  attractive  in  its  situation,  but 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  Christian  from  its  con- 
nexion with  our  Lord.  This  rapid  review,  which 
embraces  only  a  few  of  the  better-known  places  of 
Galilee,  indicates  that  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
on  hillside  or  plain,  we  look  upon  town,  city,  or 
village  of  prosperous  Galilee,  and  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  its  population  was  dense. 

Among  the  productions  of  Galilee,  the  olive  was 
perhaps  the  most  prominent.  In  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  it  is  said  of  Asher,  '  let  him  dip  his  foot  in 
oil '  (Dt  33s4).  The  Rabbis  said, '  In  Asher  oil  flows 
like  a  river,'  and  '  It  is  easier  to  raise  a  legion  of 
olive  trees  in  Galilee  than  to  raise  one  child  in 
Judaea.'  Both  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  and  fre- 
quently people  from  a  greater  distance,  obtained 
tbeir  main  supply  of  oil  from  this  province.  Great 
stores  of  it  existed  in  Jotapata,  so  that  in  the 
siege  of  that  place  by  the  Romans  oil  was  heated 
and  poured  over  the  soldiers  who  were  crowding 
up  to  the  walls,  and,  as  it  was  at  the  same  time  set 
on  fire,  the  effect  was  terribly  disastrous.  Of  the 
vast  quantity  of  oil  which  Solomon  gave  yearly  to 
king  Hiram,  150,000  or  200,000  gallons,  a  large 
proportion  was  supplied  from  Galilee  (2  Ch  210). 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  was  great. 

Next  to  the  oil,  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in 
Galilee  was  equally  surprising.  For  this  article 
the  demand  of  Phoenicia,  whose  ships  went  over 
the  world,  was  enormous.  In  Ac  1220,  when  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  and  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 
latter  succeeded  in  appeasing  Herod's  anger,  which 
for  them  was  most  fortunate,  since  without  the 
supplies  of  various  kinds  which  they  derived  from 
his  country  they  could  not  live. 

Not  only  oil,  wheat,  and  barley,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  dried  figs,  grapes,  wine,  pomegranates, 
honey,  were  raised  and  sent  abroad,  as  well  as 
numberless  fatted  fowl,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Flax 
also  was  produced  in  large  quantities,  which  the 
weaving  establishments  and  dye-houses  of  the  sea- 
coast  towns  transformed  into  useful  or  costly  and 
beautiful  fabrics.  * 

Moreover,  the  naileries  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  this  province.  Choice  kinds  of  fish  were 
abundant,  and  when  properly  prepared  were  sent 
over  the  world.  Boiu  Tarichea  and  Bethsaida 
seem  to  have  derived  their  names  from  the  fish 
factories  for  which  they  were  famous. 

The  Phoenician  coast  lying  so  near  Galilee,  all  its 
industries,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  luxuri- 
ous living  would  only  increase  the  market  facili- 
ties of  Galilee,  of  which  her  industrious  inhabitants 
were  ever  ready  to  avail  themselves.  The  pros- 
perity of  Galilee  was  enhanced  by  the  network  of 
roads  which  covered  it  (see  Smith,  HGHL  426  f.). 
These  roads  help  to  explain  also  the  facility  with 
which  the  6x>*s  assembled,  which  so  often  thronged 
our  Lord. 

Besides  its  natural  attractions,  its  varied  pro- 
ductions and  commercial  facilities,  its  populous- 
ness  and  wealth,  Galilee  appeals  to  us  more 
strongly  than  in  any  other  way  by  its  unique 
place  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith.  Joseph  and 
Mary  belonged  to  Nazareth,  and  there  Jesus  lived 
the  larger  part  of  His  life.  The  peculiar  influences 
of  this  mountain  city,  and  its  wonderful  outlook 
over  land  and  sea,  no  doubt  had  their  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  Christ  during  His  boyhood  and  youth. 
When  He  desired  larger  opportunities  for  reaching 
His  fellow-men,  He  did  not  go  out  of  His  province 


to  Jerusalem,  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  but  removed  to 
Capernaum  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  (Mt  91).  A 
large  proportion  of  the  apostles,  the  men  who 
helped  to  shape  early  Christianity,  were  from 
Galilee — namely,  Peter,  Philip,  Andrew,  James, 
John,  all  of  whom  were  from  Bethsaida ;  Matthew 
from  Capernaum ;  besides  Bartholomew  or  Na- 
thanael,  and  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphseus  and 
Mary,  and  possibly  others,  for  even  those  who 
were  not  born  there  could  by  virtue  of  residence 
and  labours  be  classed  as  Galilaeans  (Ac  lu). 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  parents  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  came  from  Gischala  in  Galilee, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable  when  we  remem- 
ber how  large  a  number  of  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Herod  went  forth  from  Palestine  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  distant  commercial  centres  of  the 
Roman  world.  Salome  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  Anna 
the  prophetess  who  joined  in  the  welcome  to  the 
infant  Jesus,  furnish  hints  as  to  the  piety  and 
intelligence  of  the  women  of  this  province. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  pre- 
Israelitish  period.  Still  even  then  the  Baal  wor- 
shippers from  the  seacoast,  who  sought  out  the 
most  attractive  spots  for  their  degrading  rites, 
had  crowded  in  and  set  up  their  altars  in  the  most 
beautiful  groves  and  on  many  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee — Kedesh,  Dan,  and  Caesarea  Philippi  being 
some  of  the  best^known  of  these  idolatrous  centres. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  should  have  chosen 
Galilee  as  their  religious  centre.  This  becomes 
indeed  a  matter  of  great  surprise  when  we  con- 
sider the  relations  of  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  His  followers  as  these 
are  portrayed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  They  must 
have  considered  it  a  congenial  atmosphere  for 
their  libraries,  schools,  and  learned  men,  for  here 
these  flourished  in  a  remarkable  manner.  During 
the  long  period  of  three  or  more  centuries  many 
synagogues  were  erected,  and  remains  of  some  of 
these  are  still  found  at  different  places,  those  at 
Biratn,  Chorazin,  and  Tell  Hum  being  familiar  to 
everybody.  Here,  before  a.d.  200,  the  Mishna 
had  been  compiled,  i.e.  the  oral  or  traditional  law 
to  which  Christ  so  often  referred  was  given  a  fixed 
form  by  being  written  down,  and  also  the  com- 
mentary on  this,  known  as  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
was  made,  having  been  completed  about  two 
centuries  later.  Tiberias,  like  Safed,  became  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews,  and  here  the  great 
Maimonides  and  some  other  of  their  famous  Kabbis 
were  buried. 

Among  the  famous  personages  of  Galilee  may 
be  mentioned  Barak,  one  of  Israel's  heroes ;  De- 
borah, the  author  of  a  triumph  song;  the  judges 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Tola,  who  judged  Israel  forty 
years ;  the  prophets  Hosea  (?),  Jonah  the  son  of 
Amittai,  and  Elisha  the  successor  of  Elijah.  This 
was  not  Elijah's  birthplace,  still  he  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  Galilee,  because  this  was  the  scene  of  a 
large  part  of  his  labours. 

The  fascinating  and  inspiring  natural  objects  so 
abundant  in  Galilee  —  vine-clad  slopes,  plains 
brilliant  with  flowers,  and  the  beautiful  lake  deep 
within  the  bosom  of  the  hills — could  hardly  fail 
to  awaken  the  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  besides  the 
well-known  examples  in  proof  of  this,  some  eminent 
scholars,  as  Gesenius  and  others,  would  locate  here 
the  Song  of  Songs. 

Not  only  did  our  Lord,  and  also  His  disciples  by 
birth  or  residence,  belong  to  Galilee,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Gospels 
picturing  Galilaean  scenes  and  life  :  places,  people, 
parables,  miracles,  healing ;  rulers,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, beggars ;  everything  so  vivid  that  we  seem 
to  be  walking  with  the  Master  along  the  shore 
and  from  village  to  village  of  His  native  land. 
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The  sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5),  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  (Lk  7U-U),  stilling  the  tempest 
(Mt  8s*),  feeding  the  fiye  thousand  (Mk  «"),  the 
transfiguration  (Mk  9s),  the  marriage  feast  (Jn  21), 
the  custom  house  (Lk  6*1),  the  draught  of  fishes 
(Lk  66),  the  mountain  refuge  for  secret  prayer 
(Mt  142*),  the  little  child  in  the  Saviour's  arms 
(Mk  9s6 V  and  the  marvellous  explanation  of  the 
bread  of  life  (Jn  6), — these  and  a  multitude  of 
other  sayings  and  incidents  which  make  up  the 
Gospels  take  us  at  once  to  Galilee.  The  number 
and  variety  of  natural  objects  which  Christ  intro- 
duces so  frequently  in  His  utterances,  illustrate 
the  extent  and  correctness  of  His  habit  of  observa- 
tion. Nothing  escapes  His  notice, — sky,  earth, 
sea,  fields,  flowers,  grass,  grain,  fruits,  trees,  fish, 
birds,  and  animals, — the  salient  facts  of  the  world 
immediately  about  Him  were  grasped  and  made 
the  basis  of  beautiful  lessons.  A  very  exhaustive 
article  on  this  subject,  entitled  'Christ  as  a  Prac- 
tical Observer  of  Nature,  Persons,  and  Events,' 
may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1872, 
pp.  510-531,  by  the  present  writer.  . 

The  part  played  by  Galilee  in  the  war  with 
Rome  will  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  life-and-death  struggle,  and  her 
people  rallied  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  to 
the  defence  of  their  fatherland.  The  fact  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  Galilee  stood 
alone  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  forces  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
gathered  in  Judaea  were  not  sent  to  her  aid.  From 
their  camp  at  Ptolemais  four  veteran  legions  with 
their  engines  of  war  marched  towards  the  hills  of 
Galilee  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  no  holiday  expedition 
on  which  they  had  started.  The  campaign  was 
long  and  bloody  ;  the  highland  patriots  resisted 
with  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the  Romans 
were  successful  at  last,  but  their  victory  was  a 
costly  one.  The  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  was 
done  on  the  soil  of  Galilee,  and  in  that  terrible 
year  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  her  people 
perished.  From  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of 
Bar-Cochba  no  Jewish  army  had  shown  greater 
valour  than  did  the  compatriots  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — the  men  from  the  home-land  of  Christ. 

Litkratitrk. — For  a  ncoonnx  of  this  province  in  all  its 
historical  phases  of  Interest,  see  the  present  writer's  Galilee 
in  the  Time  of  Chriet.  Boston  (U.S.)  1SS1,  London  1SS5;  cf. 
also  bis  Eaet  of  the  Jordan ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGIIL  413  ft*. ; 
Xeubauer.  Gt'og.  dit  Talmud,  180ft*. :  Reland,  Paleet. ;  Robin- 
son, Bltl"  ii. :  Htaolev,  Sinai  and  Palestine.  861  ft*. ;  Conder, 
Handhk.  to  Bible,  801  ff. ;  Guerin,  Galilie  ;  Buhl,  Geog.Mt. 
Paldtt.;  Baedeker-Socin,  PaUut.;  Schttrer,  //.//» (Index). 

S.  MKRRILL. 

GALILEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN  After  our  Lord's 

resurrection,  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  from 
Jerusalem  '  into  Galilee,  unto  the  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  them  (els  tJjf  raXiXaiar  els  to 
Spot  oi  erii£a.ro  aCrrots  i  'Ii)<roCt).'  There  the  disciples 
saw  and  worshipped  Him,  and  received  His  final 
commission  (Mt  28l6-^l,).  No  record  or  hint  indi- 
cates to  us  what  mountain  is  meant.  For  harmo- 
nistic  reasons  the  theory  that  the  Galilaean  hill  was 
the  Mt.  of  Olives,  whose  north  point  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  'Galilee,'  has  found  favour 
in  some  quarters.  This  opinion  scarcely  needs 
refutation  (see  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  vi.  380  n.). 

S.  Merrill. 

**  GALILEE,  SEA  OF.— This  appears  in  the  Bible 
under  several  different  names,  which  must  first  be 
noticed.  Modern  writers  not  infrequently  speak 
of  the  '  Lake  of  Tiberias,'  but  this  term  is  never 
used  in  NT.  Moreover,  Lk  51  is  the  only  place  where 
the  name  '  Lake  of  Gennesaret '  (\lnrn  Yevrnaaptr) 
occurs.  In  four  instances  it  is  referred  to  as  '  the 
Lake  '  (\lp.rv),  Lk  5J  82>»*>,  and  in  several  others 
as  -the  sea'  (0<iXa<r<ra),  Jn  O"-55.  Twice  John 
employs  '  Sea  of  Tiberias '  (6d\a<r<ra  rj}»  T»/3«/>»d Soj)  . 
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6>  211,  but  in  the  first  case  be  had  already  men- 
tioned in  a  natural  way  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
immediately  added  as  an  explanation  for  his 
Gentne  readers  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias.  This  reduces  the  use  of  the  latter  name 
to  a  single  instance.  'Sea  of  Galilee'  (8&\a<r<ra 
tjjs  roXiXo/as)  would  seem  to  be  the  best  known 
and  most  appropriate  name,  and  this  is  used  five 
times  (Mt  4"  15*  Mk  1"  7",  Jn  6l).  Glancing  at 
the  OT  we  find  for  this  body  of  water  two  names, 
or  properly  one  name  spelled  in  different  ways. 
The  '  Sea  of  Chinnereth  '  (pOi?  °;)  appears  in  de- 
fining the  boundary  of  the  land  (Nu  3411),  and 
again  in  defining  the  border  of  the  territory  of 
Gad  (Jos  13").  'Sea  of  Chinneroth'  is  given  in 
describing  the  territory  of  Sihon  that  was  con- 
quered by  Moses  (Jos  12').  Chinnereth  (n?.??)  is 
used  once  alone  (Dt  3")  and  Chinneroth  (n>\3r) 
also  (Jos  11s),  both  referring  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Once  Chinneroth  is  used  for  a  district  conquered 
by  Benhadad  (1  K  1630),  and  Chinnereth  appears 
in  Jos  198*  as  a  'fenced  city.'  It  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Oriental  usage  for  a  city,  a  district, 
and  a  body  of  water  adjoining  it  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Dt  3"  (see  Driver,  ad  loc),  Jos  ll2  1986  all  refer  to 
the  city  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth. 

To  this  brief  survey  of  biblical  names_  for  this 
lake  we  may  add  that  Gennesar  (to  vtup  rov 
Tevvrio-ip,  R  V  '  the  water  of  Gennesareth ')  is  given 
in  1  Mac  llu7.  Josephus  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  lake  many  times,  and  he  always  uses 
the  name  Gennesar  (e.g.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  7).  The 
change  from  the  Heb.  Kinnereth  to  Gennesar  was 
a  natural  one  (but  see  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  443  n.). 
Josephus  adhered  to  the  OT  name  in  its  changed 
form,  while  the  NT  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  used 
the  title  '  Sea  of  Galilee.' 

As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names,  Galilee  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  province  of  that  name, 
and  Tiberias  from  the  city  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  lake.  Chinnereth  may  be  from  'harp.' 
Benzinger  (Heb.  Arch.  23)  thinks  this  improbable  ; 
and  Fuerst  suggests  'basin.'  Gennesaret  may 
have  the  same  meaning  as  Chinnereth  if  we  allow 
that  it  was  simply  transferred  from  the  Hebrew ; 
or  it  may  be  from  gan  and  sat;  '  prince's  garden,' 
applied,  of  course,  to  the  Land  of  Gennesaret,  from 
which  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  once  called  the  '  Lake 
of  Gennesaret '  (Lk  51). 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  13  miles  long  and  a  little 
less  than  7  miles  wide  in  its  widest  part.  Its 
greatest  depth  is  less  than  200  ft.  It  is  not 
quite  oval  in  form,  although  it  appears  to  be 
so  when  looked  at  from  the  surrounding  heights. 
It  is  more  properly  pear-shaped,  having  the 
small  end  at  the  south.  Its  level  below  the 
Mediterranean  is  about  700  ft.  On  the  east 
side  the  mountain  rises  from  its  shore  to  an 
elevation  of  2000  ft.,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Bashan  beyond.  On  the  west 
side  there  is  also  a  mountain  wall,  but  towards 
the  north  the  slopes  are  very  gradual,  and  on 
the  south  the  lake  touches  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  Valley.  To  the  eye  it  is  a  most  attractive 
object,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  set  deep  in  a 
vast  basin  among  the  hills.  Not  only  the  Jews, 
but  people  of  many  other  races  who  were  not 
natives  of  the  soil,  have  praised  the  beauty  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  '  Although  God  has  created  seven 
seas,'  said  the  Rabbis,  '  yet  He  has  chosen  this  one 
as  His  special  delight.'  They  speak  of  its  'grace- 
fully flowing'  or  '  gliding  waters.'  The  mountains, 
the  peaceful  shore  at  their  base,  the  blue  water 
overarched  by  the  blue  sky,  form  a  landscape 
picture  that  has  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
hearts.  It  is  seen  at  present  at  its  worst  estate ; 
but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  this  shore  was  a  con- 
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tinuous  garden,  and  even  the  matter-of-fact  Pliny 
declared  that  this  lake  was  '  surrounded  by  pleas- 
ant towns'  (HNv.  16). 

These  towns  have  been  described  briefly  in  the 
article  Galilee,  but  the  list  at  least  may  be 
repeated : — Tiberias,  and  south  of  it  Bethmaus, 
Tarichea,  Sinnabris,  Gergesa,  Gamala,  Hippos, 
Julias,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Capernaum,  Magdala, 
and  Beth-arbel.  On  the  mountain  to  the  S.E. 
was  Gadara,  Safed  on  its  lofty  summit  to  the  N.  W., 
and  a  castle  was  perched  directly  above  Tiberias 
almost  overhanging  the  lake.  Through  Wady 
Hamam  the  Horns  of  Hattin  appeared,  and  to  the 
north  rose  the  magnificent  dome  of  Hermon. 
This  famous  mountain  is  not  one  of  a  cluster,  it  is 
not  hemmed  in  and  dwarfed  by  surrounding  peaks, 
but  it  stands  alone,  revealing  its  full  grandeur. 
From  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  if  we  add  its 
depression  of  700  ft.  to  the  elevation  of  Mount 
Hermon,  we  look  up  to  its  summit  a  sheer  height 
of  over  10,000  ft.  Among  all  the  mountains  of 
the  world,  such  a  view  is  seldom  surpassed. 

The  hills,  which  appear  to  surround  the  lake, 
recede  from  the  shore  a  distance  varying  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  this 
belt  is  generally  level,  so  that,  without  cutting  or 
filling,  a  carriage  road  could  readily  be  constructed 
entirely  round  the  lake  ;  with  a  horse  and  carriage 
the  circuit  could  be  made  in  four  or  five  hours. 
At  two  points,  where  the  recession  of  the  mountain 
is  greatest,  two  charming  plains  are  formed, 
namely,  el-Batiha  on  the  N.E.  of  the  lake,  and 
Gennesaret  on  the  N.W.  They  resemble  each 
other,  are  equally  fertile,  but  it  is  Gennesaret 
that  has  always  received  the  most  praise.  See 
GENNESARET  (LAND  OF). 

The  river  Jordan  enters  the  lake  at  the  northern 
end,  and  passes  out  at  the  southern  end.  It  brings 
down  so  much  sediment  at  times  that  it  appears 
like  a  very  dirty  stream :  still  the  water  of  the  lake 
itself  is  always  clear ;  it  is  also  sweet  and  cool. 

The  steep  mountain  wall  on  the  E.  side,  already 
referred  to,  is  volcanic,  a  part  of  the  great  lava 
formation  which  includes  the  Bashan  plain  and 
the  Hauran  mountains,  where  exist  a  score  or 
more  of  extinct  craters.  The  hot  springs  of 
Gadara,  within  6  miles  of  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
lake,  those  at  Tiberias  on  the  W.  shore,  and  like- 
wise the  earthquakes  which  visit  that  region  from 
time  to  time,  are  indications  that  internal  fires 
still  exist.  The  latest  recorded  earthquake  from 
which  Tiberias  suffered  severely  was  in  1837, 
vividly  described  by  the  American  missionary 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thomson,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  The  Land  and  the  Book.  The  region  to  the  N. 
of  the  lake  through  which  the  Jordan  passes, 
extending  to  Chorazin  and  Tell  Hum,  is  simply  a 
mass  of  large  basalt  boulders,  packed  so  closely 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  through  them. 

The  hot  springs  near  Tiberias  have  been  famous 
from  the  earliest  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  still  prize  them  for  their  medicinal 
uses.  The  volume  of  water  is  large,  and,  could 
they  be  properly  cared  for  and  managed  by  other 
than  their  present  degraded  owners,  there  is  no 
/reason  why  these  springs  should  not  become  one 
of  the  most  famous  health  resorts  in  the  world. 
Except  in  midsummer  the  climate  is  delightful — 
in  fact,  tropical ;  and  when  a  person  is  chilled  by 
the  strong  winds  of  mountain  or  tableland,  the 
sensation  of  going  down  to  the  warm,  even  balmy, 
atmosphere  of  the  lake  shore  is  one  of  extreme 
pleasure. 

Equally  with  the  hot  baths,  the  fish  of  this  lake 
iiave  always  been  held  in  highest  estimation. 
Laws  traditionally  dating  from  the  time  of  Joshua 
(Bab.  Talm.  Baba  Kama,  806)  regulated  this  in- 
dustry, and,  with  certain  limitations,  made  this 


fishing  ground  free  to  all.  There  were  several 
choice  varieties,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
boasted  that  some  of  them  were  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  Nile.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  Bethsaida 
on  the  north  was  a  '  house  of  fish ' ;  Tarichea  on 
the  south  was  'a  fish  factory,'  and  the  trade  in 
this  commodity  had  enriched  its  citizens.  On  the 
part  of  the  Jews  there  was  not  only  a  choice  in 
kind  but  in  quality  as  well,  for  they  distinguished 
sharply  between  'clean'  and  'unclean,'  a  fact  no 
doubt  alluded  to  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net, 
where  the  'good  were  gathered  into  baskets,  and 
the  bad  were  cast  away '  (Mt  1347-48). 

The  lake  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  owing 
partly  to  the  difference  of  temperature  about  it 
from  that  of  the  mountains  or  tableland  so  far 
above  it,  so  that  the  event  recorded  in  Mt  8'*, 
when  Christ  stilled  the  waves,  was  of  no  infrequent 
occurrence.  From  an  eminence  the  writer  has 
several  times  seen  the  clouds  gather  above  the 
lake,  a  dense  black  mass,  not  covering  a  great 
area,  and  sink  lower  and  lower  towards  the  water 
as  if  about  to  smite  the  surface ;  and  even  should 
they  not  actually  do  so,  they  disturb  it  so  that 
the  waves  are  strong  and  boats  are  placed  in  great 
peril. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  NT  speaks  of  boats 
and  ships  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  infer  that  it 
was  covered  with  them.  There  seem  to  have  been 
numbers  of  them  ready  at  any  given  point  Given 
ten  or  twelve  flourishing  cities  on  or  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake  between  which  there  was  con- 
stant communication,  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  number  should  be  great.  These 
boats  were  engaged  in  fishing  or  traffic,  or  in 
carrying  travellers  or  parties  of  pleasure  from 
shore  to  shore.  Some  writers  are  slow  to  admit 
that  there  were  ships  of  any  size  on  the  lake, 
although  the  Greek  word  for  ship  (t\ou>v)  is  used 
in  the  NT,  whether  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  the  Medi- 
terranean is  the  body  of  water  referred  to.  So  far 
as  this  evidence  goes,  the  boats  might  be  as  large 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  On  one  occasion 
during  the  Jewish  war,  when  a  movement  was 
planned  against  Tiberias,  Josephus  in  a  short 
time  got  ready  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  from 
Tarichea  and  its  vicinity  alone  (Wars,  II.  xxi.  8-, 
Life,  32).  In  this  city  shipbuilding  was  a  lucra- 
tive industry.  At  a  later  period  during  that 
war  many  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Tarichea^- 
took  refuge  from  the  Romans  in  ships,  and  four 
thousand  to  six  thousand  of  them  were  slain — 
showing  that  the  boats,  to  have  held  such  a  multi- 
tude, must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  Josephus 
speaks  of  '  climbing  up  into  the  ships '  (  Wars,  ill. 
x.  5),  which  implies  quite  a  different  craft  than 
would  be  meant  had  he  said  'they  stepped  from 
the  shore  into  their  boats.'  In  Jn  21s  is  found  a 
reference  to  the  small  boat  (r\oi&pu>i>)  which  always 
accompanies,  being  frequently  towed  after,  a  large 
ship  the  same  as  now.  From  all  that  we  can  learn 
of  the  facts,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  picture 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  Christ's  time  as  dotted  with 
white  sails,  just  as  we  know  that  the  shore  was 
lined  with  cities  and  the  whole  basin  full  of  life. 
Between  its  present  state  and  its  former  prosperity 
the  contrast  is  extremely  painful. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  praised  by  the  Romans 
and  was  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  but  it  appeals  to  the 
Christian  far  more  strongly  than  it  could  possibly 
have  done  to  them,  because  of  its  connexion  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  He  that  has  made  it 
immortal.  Everywhere  about  this  lake  we  trace 
His  footsteps,  and  at  every  point  locate  some  act  of 
His  blessed  ministry.  The  memories  of  His  liff 
linger  here  as  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  He  made 
one  of  its  beautiful  cities  (Capernaum)  His  home 
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(Mt  413).  Here  He  called  the  fishermen  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  and  John  to  be  fishers  of  men  (Mt 
4  i3-2i)  f  also  for  the  same  purpose  Matthew  was 
called  from  the  receipt  of  custom  (Mk  213-'7).  Here 
'multitudes'  came  to  Him  'to  be  healed  of  their 
diseases,'  and  '  he  healed  them  all '  (Lk  6IM»).  Out 
of  the  large  number  of  such  cases  we  readily  recall 
that  of  the  nobleman's  son  (Jn  446-*4),  the  cen- 
turion's servant  (Mt  8*-u),  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mt  J)18-*1),  the  paralytic  who  was  let 
down  through  the  uncovered  roof  (Mk  21-'8),  the 
demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (Mk 
1"-2S),  the  demoniac  of  Gadara  on  the  eastern 
shore  (Lk  8s8"40),  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (Mk 
822-26) ,  and  the  curing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  of 
the  fever  (Mt  81*-17).  Of  another  class  of  incidents 
which  illustrate  our  Lord's  character  and  His  life 
in  Galilee,  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  as  His  walking 
on  the  water  and  stilling  the  tempest  (Mt  14s2-36), 
and  His  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt  M13-*1). 
Still  another  illustrative  class  comes  under  the 
head  of  conversations,  lessons,  and  warnings.  In 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  hypocrisy  was  rebuked 
(Lk  121)  ;  in  the  innocence  of  childhood  humility 
was  inculcated  (Lk  O46"48) ;  the  feast  with  Levi 
showed  that  social  courtesies  are  to  be  observed 
(Mk  2U)  ;  that  both  patriotism  and  religion  have 
their  claims  upon  the  individual  is  made  clear  in 
the  paying  of  the  tribute  money  (Mt  17*4"27) ;  the 
signs  in  the  sky  as  well  as  the  sower  in  the  field 
teach  valuable  truths  (Mt  131-15  and  ch.  16) ;  and  it 
was  here  in  Galilee  that  the  foundation  principles 
of  the  New  Religion  were  first  promulgated  and 
the  nature  of  the  Bread  of  Life  unfolded  (Mt  51-24, 
Jn  6).  It  is  to  some  or  all  of  these  facts  that 
Christ  Himself  alludes  as  'mighty  works'  (Mt 
ll*-24),  which  would  have  moved  the  people  of 
Tyre,  or  even  those  of  Sodom,  could  they  have 
witnessed  them. 

Of  the  cities  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  attention 
should  be  directed  to  Capernaum.  There  was 
some  special  reason  why  our  Lord  chose  this  as  His 
residence.  Its  importance  was  not  wholly  com- 
mercial; more  than  any  other  city  of  the  north, 
one  might  say  with  truth  of  Palestine,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  a  centre  of 
news.  Roads  led  thence  to  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates ;  to  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  which  vrere  In  touch  with  Europe ;  to  the 
S.W.  by  Gaza  and  thence  to  Egypt;  to  the  S. 
along  the  great  mountain  range  to  Shechem, 
Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  ;  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
the  rich  and  populous  country  of  Persea.  Sailors, 
soldiers,  merchants,  travellers,  messengers,  officers, 
princes,  men  of  many  classes  and  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  passed  through  this  place  on  business 
or  pleasure.  The  fame  of  some  startling  event, 
some  great  healer,  some  teacher  of  unusual  wisdom, 
would  be  carried  thence  with  rapidity  and  in  every 
direction.  While  this  fact  serves  to  illustrate 
further  the  busy  life  of  this  lake  shore  at  a  single 
point,  we  cannot  help  feeling  at  the  same  time 
that  it  makes  more  significant  the  other  fact  that 
Christ  took  up  here  His  residence.  The  record  is 
very  simple,  'leaving  Nazareth  ...  he  dwelt  in 
Capernaum'  (Mt  4IS).  Could  it  have  been  said, 
'Jesus  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister,'  how  widely 
different  would  have  been  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity ! 

Additional  Note. — It  seems  necessary  to  add  the 
following  note  on  the  depth  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
In  1875  Lortet  made  soundings  which  corre- 
sponded in  general  with  those  already  known  and 
accepted  by  Palestinian  scholars.  He  also  found, 
as  he  supposed,  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
where  the  Jordan  enters,  a  hole  '250  metres  in 
depth,'  which  would  be  over  800  ft.  Having 
crossed  the  lake  at  or  near  this  point  many  times, 


and  made  soundings  of  his  own,  the  present  writet 
was  certain  that  Lortet  was  wrong.  The  bottom 
of  the  hole  would  be  100  ft.  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Moreover,  had  such  a  hole  ever 
existed,  it  would  very  soon  have  been  filled  by 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Upper  Jordan.  These 
facts  were  laid  before  the  public.  In  1890  another 
Frenchman,  Th.  Barrois,  made  soundings,  but 
found  nothing  to  corroborate  Lortet's  impossible 
figures.  Soon  after,  Lortet  admitted  that  he  was 
in  error.  The  mischief  having  been  done,  the 
mistake  is  perpetuated  because  people  quote  Lortet 
without  being  aware  of  the  corrections.  Lortet's 
book,  La  Syrie  d'Avjourd'hxn,  was  published  in 
1884  (see  pp.  605,  506),  and  Barrois'  notes  may  be 
found  in  the  PEFSt  for  July  1804,  pp.  211-220. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  cited  in  the  article, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  following:  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ,  also  his  East  of  Vie  Jordan ;  Neubauer,  Giog. 
du  Tali*.  25,  45, 214 f. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  IIGIIL  489  ft*. ;  Robinson, 
BRP*  ii. ;  De  Baulcy,  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  eic.  il. 
892  ff. ;  Buhl,  Geog.  1 18, 229 ;  Tristram,  Kat.  Hitt.  of  Bible,  285 ; 
Reland,  Pal.  L  239, 240 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal. ;  Oiu-rin,  GalUie. 

S.  Merrill. 

GALL. — The  Eng.  rendering  for  two  Heb.  words. 
1.  "I??  mererah,  or  ""J*1?  merorah,  denotes  '  bitter- 
ness,' corresponding  to  the  Arab,  merarah.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense  (Job  13'16),  '  thou  writest  bitter 
things  against  me,'  meroroth.  The  expression  n>rri* 
rmo  <  clusters  of  bitternesses '  (AV  and  RV '  clusters 
are  bitter'),  Dt  32s2,  is  a  parallelism  with  grapes  of 
gall,  &>i~,5}V.  1  innSbhi-rosh,  i.e.  poppy-heads  (see 
below).  This  meaning  led  to  its  application  to  the 
bile  (Job  1618),  and  the  gall  bladder,  as  its  re- 
ceptacle (Job  2026,  To  68  etc.).  The  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  poison  of  serpents  lay  in  the  gall 
(Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  62  ;  Job  20"). 

2.  b^ki  or  tfn  rosh. — A  plant  characterized  by  its 
bitterness,  'a  root  that  beareth  (rosh)  gall  and 
wormwood'  (Dt  2919),  'the  wormwood  and  the 
(rosh)  gall '  (La  31S).  Jer  (8»  0")  speaks  of  '  water 
of  (rosk)  gall.'  Figuratively,  one  in  affliction  is 
described  as  'compassed  with  (rush)  gall  and 
travail '  (La  35).  Judgment  is  said  to  spring  up  as 
hemlock  (rosh)  'in  the  furrows  of  the  field '  (Hos  104), 
and  is  said  to  be  '  turned  into  (rosh)  gall '  (Am  612). 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  what  plant 
is  intended.  Some  have  supposed  the  poison 
hemlock,  Conium  maculatvm,  L. .  but  this  is  not  a 
field  plant.  Others  have  supposed  the  colocynlh, 
Citrullus  Colocynthis,  L.  This,  although  it  has  a 
bitter  fruit,  is  not  a  plant  of  ploughed  ground. 
Others,  again,  have  supposed  the  darnel,  Lolium 
temulentum,  L.  This,  however,  is  not  bitter.  The 
more  probable  view  is  that  the  poppy,  Papater, 
is  intended,  perhaps  P.  rheas,  L.,  or  P.  somniferum, 
L.,  the  opium  plant.  A  head  of  this  plant  is 
called  in  Arab,  ras  el-khishkhash,  '  head  of  khish- 
khash,'  the  word  ras  being  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
rosh.  a  head.    They  are  called  in  Eng.  poppy-heads. 

What  was  the  (x°M)  gall  that  was  mingled  with 
vinegar  (Mt  27**,  cf .  Ev.  Petr.  5,  x0^"  /mtA  dfovt ; 
RV  'wine,'  cf.  Ps  6931),  and  the  myrrh  mingled 
with  wine  (Mk  \h'a  itiwpviaiUvov  olvov)"!  Both 
of  these  evangelists  add  that,  at  a  later  period 
in  the  crucifixion  day,  a  man  soaked  a  sponge  in 
vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  it  to 
Jesus  to  drink  (Mt  2748,  Mk  1588).  Jesus  evidently 
partook  of  it.  John  doubtless  alludes  to  the  same 
(10s9-30),  showing  how  our  Saviour  called  for  it 
by  saying  'I  thirst'  (v.58).  John  adds  that  the 
sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  was  'put  upon  hyssop.' 
It  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  who  mocked  Christ 
by  offering  Him  vinegar  (Lk  23*i),  did  so  only  to 
aggravate  His  thirst,  and  did  not  give  it  to  Him, 
and  that  this  refinement  of  cruelty  led  to  the  bona 
fide  offer  which  our  Saviour  accepted.  How  was 
it  that  He  called  for  this  draught  after  He  had 
refused  the  one  at  first  offered  before  His  cruci- 
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fixion?  It  is  veil  known  that  a  extp  of  wine 
with  frankincense  in  it  was  given  to  criminals, 

Sat  before  their  execution,  to  alleviate  their  pain, 
yrrh  would  have  properties  similar  to  those  of 
frankincense.  It  is  possible  that  the  gall  of  Mt 
was  the  same  as  the  myrrh  of  Mk,  the  word 
myrrh  being  of  the  same  root  as  the  Heb.  original 
of  gall  (Ps  69°),  and,  like  it,  signifying  primarily 
bitter.  Mt,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  gives  the 
word  x»M,  which  agrees  textually  with  the  LXX 
of  the  psalm,  that  he  may  point  out  the  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  latter,  and  its  fulfilment 
m  Christ,  while  Mk  gives  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance used.  This  substance  is  said  by  Mt  to  have 
been  given  in  ifot,  which  means  both  sour  wine 
and  mnegar,  and  by  Mk  in  divot,  which  is  the 
ordinary  word  for  wine.  Here  again,  acc.  to 
Hengstenberg,  Mt  aims  at  textual  conformity  with 
the  psalmist,  while  Mk  gives  the  more  familiar 
name.  Jn  also  notes  the  prophecy  of  thirst  (19", 
cf.  Ps  69"),  and  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  The 
motive  of  our  Saviour,  in  refusing  the  potent 
anaesthetic  offered  before  His  sacrifice  was  com- 
plete, would  seem  to  have  been  His  desire  to  endure 
all  that  was  appointed  for  Him,  in  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  purpose  in  view.  He  only  consented 
to  moisten  His  parched  lips  and  tongue  at  the  last, 
not  to  soothe  His  anguish,  but  to  gain  strength 
enough  to  enable  Him  to  cry,  *  with  a  loud  voice,' 
'It  is  finished,'  that  is,  '  my  work  is  done,  and  the 
world  is  saved,'  and  then  He  bowed  His  head  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.  G.  E.  POST. 

GALLANT  In  Is  33°  as  adj.,  and  in  Nah  2»m, 

Zee  11*"  as  sabst.,  'gallant'  is  employed  to  tr. 
the  Heb.  word  *n*  addtr,  which  is  also  both 
an  adj.  and  a  subst.  As  an  adj.  'addtr  signifies 
magnificent  or  majestic ;  and  as  a  subst.  a  great 
one,  a  noble.  In  Is  33"  the  adi.  is  applied  to  a 
■nip,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  same 
verse  the  word  is  used  of  J"  (AV  'glorious,'  RV 
'in  majesty').  In  this  sense  of  magnificent  the 
Eng.  word  'gallant'  is  nearly  obsolete.  Bunyan 
(Holy  War,  Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  8)  uses  it  of  a 
country  (as  'addtr  is  applied  to  a  nation  in  Ezk 
32u,  EV  '  famous'),  '  Now,  there  is  in  this  gallant 
country  of  Universe,  a  fair  and  delicate  town,  a 
Corporation,  called  Mansoul.'        J.  HASTINGS. 

GALLERY.— 1.  AV  in  Ca  7'  reads  'The  king 
is  held  in  the  galleries.'  The  Heb.  is  o'gp-)?,  which, 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  means  'in  the  tresses' 
(so  RV).  The  king  is  captivated,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  tresses  of  this  'prince's  daughter.' 
°>71>  prob.  of  Aramaic  origin  (Dillm.,  Siegfried- 
Stade),  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Gn  30*  and 
Ex  21*,  in  the  sense  of  'watering  troughs.'  In 
Ca  la  the  Kert  has  us'rrj  (AVm  'galleries'),  but 
the  Kethibh  Mg'Q-)  appears  preferable  (AV  and  RV 
'  rafters  '  ;  Siegfried  -  Stade,  and  Baethgen  in 
Kautzsch'a  AT,  'Getafel,'  i.e.  'panelling').  2. 
P'W,  a  word  whose  etymology  and  meaning  are 
both  obscure.  It  is  found  only  in  the  description 
of  Ezekiel's  temple,  Ezk  41"- "  42»-».  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  Kethibh  has  pw«;  Cornill 
substitutes  n-grvp  'its  walls,'  and  this  meaning, 
if  not  reading,  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the 
context  (cf.  notes  of  Davidson  and  Bertholet,  ad 
U.cilt.).  The  tr»  'colonnade'  (Siegfried  -  Stade, 
Saulengange  (?),  AVm  'walks  with  pillars')  would 
suit  some  of  the  other  passages.  See  farther, 
under  Temple.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GALLEY  occurs  once  in  OT  (Is  33»  AV  and 
RV),  where  it  is  said  of  the  (metaphorical)  waters 
defending  Jerusalem  'that  no  galley  with  oars' 
shall  enter  them.  The  Heb.  is  otf  >jk,  which 
would  be  more  correctly  tr*  'no  fleet  [vg  being 


a  collective  noun,  n;jg  denoting  a  single  ship]  with 
oars.' 

The  galley  of  mediaeval  times  was  the  successor 
or  representative  of  the  war-galleys  {naves  longce) 
of  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  (see 
Ships).  It  consisted  of  a  long  narrow  open  boat 
worked  by  oars,  but  carrying  one  or  two  masts 
with  lateen  sails  to  be  used  when  the  wind  was 
favourable.  There  was  a  short  deck  at  the  prow 
for  carrying  the  fighting  men,  and  another  at  the 
stern  for  the  captain,  knights,  and  gentlemen. 
The  largest  of  these  vessels  were  called  galleasses, 
and  were  formerly  employed  by  the  Venetians, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  These  last  in  the 
Spanish  Armada  carried  each  110  soldiers  and 
222  galley  slaves.  The  Venetian  galleasses  were 
about  162  ft.  long  above,  and  133  ft.  by  the  keel ; 
32  ft.  wide,  with  23  ft.  length  of  sternpost.  They 
were  furnished  with  three  masts  ana  thirty-two 
banks  of  oars ;  each  bank  having  two  oars  worked 
by  six  or  seven  slaves,  generally  chained  to  the  oar. 
In  the  prow  were  three  small  batteries  of  cannon, 
together  with  guns  on  each  quarter,  and  the  com- 
plement reached  1000  or  1200  men.  Along  with 
these  war-vessels  of  the  largest  size  were  the  half- 
galleys,  from  120  to  130  ft.  in  length,  furnished 
with  two  masts  and  sails,  to  be  used  as  required, 
and  carrying  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  a  size  still 
smaller  were  the  quarter-galleys,  provided  with 
twelve  to  sixteen  banks  of  oars.  Galleys  were  in 
use  on  the  Thames  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century ;  and  a  common  punishment  for  criminals 
in  England  and  France  was  to  be  'sent  to  the 
galleys '  for  life  or  for  shorter  periods. 

The  life  of  galley  slaves  in  mediaeval  times  was 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  They  were  generally 
chained  to  their  benches  or  oars,  and  compelled 
to  work  by  boatswains,  who  occupied  a  bridge 
running  along  the  centre  of  the  boat,  and  were 
armed  with  long  whips,  which  they  applied  merci- 
lessly to  the  bare  bocks  of  the  oarsmen.  Their 
food  consisted  of  biscuit,  with  sometimes  a  little 
rice  or  vegetables ;  their  drink  was  water  often 
foul,  but  containing  a  little  vinegar  or  oil.  A 
galley  slave  when  condemned  in  perpetuity  was, 
in  a  civil  sense,  dead  ;  he  could  not  dispose  of  his 
effects,  nor  inherit;  if  married,  his  marriage  was 
null ;  and  his  widow  could  not  have  any  of  her 
dower  out  of  his  goods,  which  were  confiscated. 
Amongst  the  Mediterranean  nations,  galley  slaves 
were  generally  prisoners  of  war.  E.  Hull. 

GALLIH  (q-Vj  'heaps'). — A  place  near  Jeru- 
salem, 1  S  25M.  It  is  personified,  along  with 
Anathoth  and  other  towns,  in  Is  10™.  It  is 
generally  placed  to  the  N.  of  Jerus.,  but  may 
nave  been  to  the  S.,  at  the  modern  Beit  Jala, 
near  which  are  remarkable  stone  cairns.  See 
SWP  voL  iiL  sheet  xviL 

GALLIO  (TaXkluf,  Ac  18).— Son  of  M.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  a  Roman  eques  and  rhetorician,  brother 
of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  uncle  of  Lucan  the 
poet.  He  was  bom  at  Cordova,  but  came  with  his 
father  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Origin- 
ally called  M.  Annaeus  Novatus,  he  was  adopted 
by,  and  took  the  name  of,  L.  Junius  Gallio  (Dio  C. 
lx.  35).  Under  Claudius  he  became  proconsul  *  of 
Achaia,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Seneca, 
who  was  Nero's  tutor,  and  also  perhaps,  as  Kenan 
suggests,  on  account  of  his  '  haute  culture  hellen- 
ique.'  He  entered  on  office  at  Corinth  during  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  to  the  city,  c.  A.D.  52-53.  An  attack 
*  The  title  indicates  that  Achaia  was  a  senatorial  province, 
and  illustrates  the  writer's  accuracy ;  (or  under  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  it  had  been  imperially  governed  (Tac.  Ann.  76),  and 
under  Nero  it  received  temporary  'liberty'  in  66  or  67 
(Suet.  Nero,  24).  Claudius  transferred  the  province  to  the 
Senate  in  44  a.  d. 
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of  fever,  which  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  led 
to  his  departure,  and  to  a  sea-voyage  for  his  health 
(Sen.  Ep.  1(H);  eventually  he  returned  to  Rome 
(DioC.  lxL^.).  Seneca's  high  position  after  Nero's 
accession  in  64  would  secure  for  G.  a  continuance 
of  court  favour,  and  he  may  be  the  L.  Junius  to 
whom  a  wax  tablet  found  at  Pompeii  refers  as 
consul  under  that  emperor.  Pliny  (HN  xxxi. 
88)  remembered  a  voyage  of  6.  'post  conaulatum,' 
on  account  of  blood-expectoration.  When  Nero 
constrained  Seneca  to  kill  himself  (a.d.  65),  G. 
begged  for  his  own  life  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  73),  and 
was  spared  at  the  time ;  bnt  afterwards  he  and  his 
brother  Mela  (Lucan's  father)  became  victims.* 
With  apparent  timidity  G.  united  singular  amia- 
bility. Seneca  (who  dedicates  to  G.  his  De  ira  and 
De  vita  beata)  writes :  '  Nemo  mortalium  uni  tarn 
dulois  est  quam  hie  omnibus ' ;  he  eulogizes  him, 
also,  as  free  from  vice,  impervious  to  flattery,  and 
one  whom  to  love  to  the  utmost  was  to  love  too 
little  (Q.N.  iv.  Pr.).  His  reputation  for  wit  is 
attested  by  Dio,  who  refers  (lx.  36),  about  160 
years  after  G.'s  death,  to  a  'jocus  urbaniasimus' 
of  his  t  as  still  current. 

Soon  after  G.'s  arrival  at  Corinth,  a  band  of 
Jews,  provoked  by  the  conversion  of  Crispus,  the 
ruler  of  their  synagogue,  and  relying,  probably, 
on  the  new  proconsul's  complaisance,  dragged  St. 
Paul  before  his  tribunal,  clamouring  for  judgment 
against  a  man  who  'persuaded  men  to  worship 
God  contrary  to  the  (Mosaic)  law.'  Judaism  was 
a  '  religio  licita,'  and  entitled  to  protection ;  but 
G.  saw  in  St.  Paul's  alleged  offence  only  the  out- 
come of  some  internal  religious  disputation  among 
the  Jews,  and  neither  a  civil  wrong  done  to  the 
oomplainers  {iSlmt/w.)  nor  an  outrage  against  public 
morality  [foStovpyripa  rwijpAr).  He  declined  to  hear 
St.  Paul's  defence  in  a  case  which  called  for  no 
judicial  intervention,  and  contemptuously  drove 
the  accusers  from  his  judgment-seat.  When  the 
Greek  by-standers,t  without  special  interest,  prob- 
ably, in  the  apostle,  but  readily  showing  their 
animus  against  the  unpopular  Jews,  seized  and 
beat  Sosthenes,  the  successor  of  Crispus  and  the 
ringleader  presumably  of  the  disturbance,  G.  re- 
framed  from  interposing;  the  Jews,  he  doubtless 
considered,  would  not  be  the  worse  for  being  thus 
taught  to  keep  their  religious  disputes  to  them- 
selves. To  this  assault  on  Sosthenes,  not  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  statement '  G.  cared  for  none 
of  these  things '  directly  refers ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  interested  himself  further  in  St.  Paul  or  his 
doctrine ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  possible  that  a 
report  about  the  apostle  by  G.  to  Seneca  helped 
afterwards  to  lead  to  a  personal  connexion,  itself 
doubtful,  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul  (Lightf. 
Phil.  Exo.  iL).  G.'s  Roman  justice  protected,  but 
his  Roman  pride  would  ignore,  the  man  to  whose 
incidental  association  with  him  his  own  notability 
is  mainly  due. 

Imuttu- Add  to  raff,  above,  Hauarath,  art. '  Galllo,"  In 
Schenkel's  Bib.-Lex.  v.  II. ;  Farrar,  Stekert  after  Sod,  pp.  16-21 ; 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  257-261.  On  Gallio  as  a 
possible  link  of  connexion  between  St  Paul  and  Seneca, 
Gelpke,  D*  FamiHaritaU  P.  IS.;  Aubertin.  Seneqw  et  St. 

P*>±  H.  Cowan. 

GALLOWS. — See  Hanging,  and  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  vol.  i.  p.  525\ 

*  3o  Dio  0.  lxil.  86.  Jerome  plaoea  G.'s  death  (by  compulsory 
aulclde)  prior  to  Seneca's  (Add.  to  Chron.  Svitb.  p.  161.  ed. 
SoalA 

t  When  Olaadlus  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  G.t 
alluding  to  the  deification  of  emperors,  and  to  the  custom  of 
dragging  criminals  by  a  hook  to  the  Tiber,  spoke  of  Olaadlus  as 
•  unco  in  ooBlum  raptum.' 

t  The  word  ' Greeks'  is  not  In  the  oldest  MSB,  bnt  is  prob- 
ably a  correct  gloss.  Ewald,  however  (Hitt.  It.  vii.  S80),  refers 
to  the  Jews  the  assault  on  Sosthenes,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Sosthenes  of  1  Oo  1,  ami  regards  si  already  In  sympathy 
with  St.  Paul 


G&MAEL  (A  ra.pa.4X,  B  rd>ijXot ),  1  £s  8»  -  -la 
Ezr  8*  Daniel  (which  see,  No.  2). 

GAMALIEL  (SrV"?!.  IVaXti}X= Reward  qf  Goal) 
— 1.  The  son  of  Pedahzur,  and  'prince  of  tht 
children  of  Manas8eh'(Nulw2»7M-6,10a).  2.  'A 
Pharisee  ...  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  honour  of 
all  the  people,'  who  intervened  in  the  Sanhedria 
on  behalf  of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  ( Ac  5**-™), 
and  the  instructor  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  ( Ao  22*).  This 
Gamaliel  is  generally  identified  with  the  famous 
Rabbi  Gamaliel,  the  grandson  of  Hillel  the 
founder  of  the  more  liberal  of  the  two  schools  into 
which  the  Pharisees  were  divided.  He  is  known  in 
Jewish  writings  as  Gamaliel  ha-z&ken,  i.e.  the  older, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandson  Gamaliel  n., 
and  from  his  high  character  and  learning  was  the 
first  of  the  seven  Jewish  doctors  who  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Rabban  (our  Rabbi  or  Master). 
All  that  we  can  learn  of  Gamaliel  proves  him  to 
have  been  an  open-minded,  liberal  man,  though 
some  of  the  anecdotes  usually  cited  in  support  of 
this,  such  as  the  story  of  the  Statue  and  the  Bath 
quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  are  now  known 
to  refer  to  his  grandson  Gamaliel  IL  How  far, 
however,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times  is  shown 
by  his  studies  in  Greek  literature,  which  by  the 
narrower  Rabbis  was  put  on  the  same  level  as 
Egyptian  thaumaturgy,  and  by  various  hnmane 
enactments.  Thus  he  laid  it  down  that  the  poor 
heathen  should  have  the  same  rights  as  the  poor 
Jews  in  gathering  the  gleanings  after  harvest,  and 
that  the  Jews  on  meeting  the  heathen  should 
extend  to  them  the  customary  greeting,  'Peace 
be  with  you,'  even  on  their  feast  days,  when 
they  were  mostly  engaged  in  worshipping  theii 
idols ;  while  to  him  are  also  ascribed  certain  laws 
to  protect  wives  against  unprincipled  husbands, 
and  widows  against  unscrupulous  children  (sea 
Ginsburg  in  Kttto't  Bibl.  Cyel.,  art  'Gamaliel'). 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
attitude  which  Gamaliel  adopted  in  the  Sanhedrin 
on  the  occasion  of  the  apostles'  trial ;  although 
even  there  his  conduct  must  be  traced  rather  to  a 
prudential  dread  of  violent  measures  than  to  a 
spirit  of  systematic  tolerance.  There  is  nothing 
certainly  to  prove  that  he  had  at  any  time  a 
decided  leaning  towards  Christianity,  and  the 
traditions  that  he  was  a  secret  disciple  (Clement, 
Recogn.  i.  65),  and  was  baptized  by  Peter  and  Paul 
(Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  are  now  universally  re- 
jected. He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  strict  Jew ;  and 
so  great  was  his  reputation  that,  according  to  the 
Mishna  [Sota,  ix.  15),  '  with  the  death  of  Gamaliel 
the  reverence  for  the  law  ceased,  and  purity  and 
abstinence  died  away.'  It  is  right  to  add  that 
Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  find  it  so  difficult 
to  reconcile  Gamaliel's  attitude  in  Ao  5  with  the 

gersecuting  spirit  afterwards  shown  by  Saul,  then 
is  pupil,  that  they  pronounce  the  whole  passage 
unhistorical.  But  do  pupils  never  in  later  years 
diverge  from  their  teachers'  doctrines?  And  may 
not  special  circumstances  have  arisen  in  connexion 
with  the  appearance  of  Stephen  which  called  forth 
a  fanatic  zeal  in  Saul  little  in  aooord  with  his  early 
training  t 

IiITKelatuiue. — Leohler,  Apott.  and  Pott-Apott.  Tim—,  L  76, 
n.  1 ;  Farrar.  L\fe  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  L,  Excursus  v. '  Gamaliel 
and  the  School  of  Tubingen';  Schurer,  BJP  II.  L  183,  323, 
868  f.  For  the  Jewish  references  to  G.,  Ginsburg,  in  the  art. 
above  cited,  refers  specially  to  Frank  el,  Eodegetica  in  Mitchnam, 
Lipsiie,  1868,  p.  67  ft  G.  MlLLTOAN. 

GAMES  do  not  appear  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  anything  like  the  same 
frequency  as  on  the  monuments  and  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Rome.  Of 
public  games  like  those  of  ancient  Greece  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  OT,  although  iv  .he  Maocabeean 
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period  we  read  that  Jason  the  high  priest  (2  Mao 
4WT),  in  his  seal  for  the  introduction  of  Greek 
easterns,  obtained  the  authority  of  Antiochua 
Epiphanes  to  set  up  a  Greek  place  of  exercise,  and 
form  a  body  of  youths  to  be  trained  therein.  His 
conduct  in  this  k  severely  condemned,  for  it  is 
said  of  him  and  of  the  priests  under  his  influence 
that  '  they  had  no  more  any  zeal  for  the  services 
of  the  altar,  but,  despising  the  sanctuary  and 
neglecting  the  sacrifices,  they  hasten  to  enjoy  that 
which  was  unlawfully  provided  in  the  palaestra, 
after  the  summons  of  the  discus;  thinking  of  no 
account  the  honours  of  their  fathers,  and  thinking 
the  glories  of  the  Greeks  best  of  all '  (2  Mac  4"-  •*). 

Of  children's  games  there  are  but  few  traces. 
It  is  given  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  as  a  token  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  that  should  one  day  bless 
Jerusalem,  that  the  '  streets  of  the  city  shall  be 
fall  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof ' 
(Zee  8*).  What  their  games  might  be  the  prophet 
does  not  say.  One  of  the  diversions  of  Jewish 
children,  we  know  from  the  Talmud,  was  imitating 
the  doings  of  their  elders ;  and  Jesus  has  made  us 
familiar  with  children  playing  at  marriages  and 
funerals,  'calling  one  to  another,  and  saying,  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we 
have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept' 
(Mt  11»»  Lk  7").  The  children  seem  also  to  have 
amused  themselves  with  living  creatures.  'Wilt 
thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird ;  or  wilt  thou 
bind  him  for  thy  maidens  ? '  is  God's  remonstrance 
addressed  to  Job  (Job  41*),  where  He  asks  the  patri- 
arch if  he  could  make  a  plaything  of  the  crocodile, 
as  the  child  does  of  a  bird.  Dancing  was  a  diver- 
sion  of  children  as  well  as  of  grown-up  people  (Job 
21").  The  Talmud  speaks  of  games  in  which  the 
children  played  with  nuts,  and,  taking  this  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proverbial  Latin  expression  relin- 
overe  nuces,  we  may  have  a  reference  to  it  in  St. 
Paul's  words,  '  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  thingB '  (1  Co  13"). 

Of  manly  sports  among  the  Jews  the  traces 
are  likewise  few.  Archery  seems  to  have  been 
practised  as  a  sport  as  well  as  cultivated  for  the  re- 
quirements of  war.  The  uncertainty  of  the  render- 
ing in  2  S  lu  does  not  allow  us  to  use  it  as  evidence, 
but  Job  seems  to  have  it  in  mind  when  he  complains 
(Job  16"* u), '  God  hath  set  me  up  for  his  mark ; 
bis  arrows  compass  me  round  about* ;  and  we  find 
the  same  image  in  La  3U  '  He  hath  bent  his  bow, 
and  set  me  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow.'  The  use  of 
the  sling,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
military  training  of  the  Israelite  (Jg  20-*,  1 S  17u, 
1  Ch  12*,  2  Ch  26"),  must  have  demanded  con- 
siderable practice,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  left- 
handed  Ben  j  ami  tea,  who  '  could  sling  stones  at  an 
hairbreadth  and  not  miss.'  A  sport  which  was 
common  among  the  youths  of  Palestine  in  the 
tone  of  Jerome  i»  described  by  him  as  consisting 
of  raising  stones  of  great  weight  to  the  knees,  to 
the  shoulders  and  the  head,  and  above  the  head, 
according  to  their  strength,  wrestlers  being  matched 
against  each  other  according  to  this  test.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  Ewald  and  others  that  'the 
burdensome  stone  of  Zee  12*  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  practice  thus  described  by  Jerome,  being  some- 
thing like  the  '  putting  stone '  of  Highland  games 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  allusion  may  be  simply  to  a 
weight  that  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  dangerous 
to  those  who  meddle  with  it  (compare  Dn  2*\  Mt 
2144).  The  discos,  as  we  have  seen,  was  introduced 
with  other  Grecian  exercises  by  Jason  the  high 
priest  in  the  Maccabeean  times  (2  Mao  414- u).  It 
was  a  flat,  circular  slab  of  stone,  or  of  wood,  or  of 
bronze,  of  considerable  weight.  A  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum  is  said  to  weigh  about  12 


pounds.  The  throwing  of  the  discus  was  one  of 
the  essential  exercises  of  the  pentathlio  contests. 
It  was  thrown  from  a  low  platform  known  as  the 
/9aX/9f»,  and  the  man  who  threw  it  the  greatest 
distance  was  the  winner.  A  skilful  athlete,  by 
putting  all  his  weight  into  the  throw,  would  some- 
times hurl  it  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  The 
attitude  of  the  player  and  the  manner  of  holding 
the  discus  is  seen  in  Myron's  celebrated  statue  or 
the  SuTKopbXoi,  shown  in  books  of  Greek  antiquities. 
Their  devotion  to  this  sport  and  the  other  exercises 
of  the  Grecian  pentathlon,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
the  services  of  the  altar,  brought  great  unpopularity 
to  Jason  the  high  priest  and  his  brethren  of  the 
priesthood,  and  Jason  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
as  '  that  ungodly  man,  and  no  high  priest.' 

Hunting,  as  a  diversion,  was  not  pursued  till 
the  days  of  Herod,  who  greatly  favoured  the 
introduction  of  Greek  and  Roman  customs;  and 
the  Talmud  gives  strong  warning  against  it.  The 
theatre,  too,  was  condemned  as  sternly  by  the 
Talmud  as  by  Tertullian ;  and  it  was  a  hope  of  the 
days  of  Messiah  that  the  buildings  devoted  by  the 
Romans  to  theatrical  representations  would  be 
turned  into  seminaries  for  the  study  of  the  law. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  viiL  1),  speaking  of  the  theatre 
and  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod  at  Jerusalem, 
declares  both  of  them  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Music  and  song  fall  to  be  treated  rather  in  con- 
nexion with  worship,  but  they  were  largely  culti- 
vated, as  was  also  the  dance,  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment.  At  the  vintage  merrymakings  ( Jg  W  21"), 


the  accession  of  kings  (1  K  l40),  and  at  domestic 
rejoicings  (Jer  314,  Lk  16"),  music  and  singing, 
and  oftentimes  dancing,  were  called  in  to  give 
expression  to  the  gladness  of  such  occasions. 

Story-telling  and  riddles  were  a  common  diversion 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
to  this  day  (Jg  14",  Ezk  17s,  1 K  W).  Feasts  and 
wedding-parties  were  enlivened  by  such  amuse- 
ments. Samson's  riddle  (Jg  14"),  with  his  wager 
that  the  guests  will  not  be  able  to  answer  it  within 
a  week,  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  was 
common.  As  to  games  of  chance  and  of the  Jews 
seem  not  to  have  known  them  till  they  learned  them 
from  the  Greeks.  The  soldiers  who,  perhaps  by  means 
of  the  dice,  cast  lots  for  the  seamless  robe  of  Jesus, 
were  Roman  soldiers.  There  was  a  game  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Liddell  and  Scott  under 
jroXXa/Stfu),  in  which  one  person  covered  his  eyes 
and  guessed  which  of  his  companions  struck  him ; 
and  a  similar  game  among  the  ancient  -  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ii  69),  in  which  a  man  knelt  with  his 
face  to  the  ground  and  had  to  guess  who  struck 
him  on  the  back.  Was  this  the  idea  of  the  insult 
offered,  when  the  men  that  held  Jesus  blindfolded 
Him,  and  struck  Him  on  the  face  and  blasphemously 
asked  Him,  '  Prophesy,  who  is  it  that  smote  thee  ? ' 
(Lk  22«). 

In  NT,  especially  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  the  allusions  are  almost  exclusively  to 
the  games  and  athletic  contests  of  ancient  Greece. 
We  do  read  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  of  'the 
crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him '  ( Ja  lu),  but  the  allusion  can 
be  explained  from  Jewish  ideas  without  reference 
to  Greek  games.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(12*-*)  we  have  the  imagery  of  the  assembly  (ytyot 
iiapripwv),  of  the  contest  (iyibr),  of  the  race  (rpixuiu*), 
of  the  training  (tyxor  iroBiuann  rirra),  of  the 
absorbed  and  eager  racers  [&popQvrcs),  all  most 
vividly  set  before  us.  It  is  in  connexion  with 
St.  Paul,  however,  that  these  allusions  are  most 
frequent  and  distinct.     Wherever   the  great 
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apostle  travelled  among  the  cities  of  the  Greeks, 
at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Athens,  the  athletic 
contests  in  which  all  the  kindreds  of  the  Grecian 
people  took  such  pride  met  his  eye,  and  furnished 
him  with  his  aptest  and  most  effective  illustrations 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  gymnasium  or  place  of 
training,  and  the  stadium  or  racecourse,  were  con- 
spicuous and  familiar  in  every  considerable  city. 

The  foot-race  occupies  the  largest  place  in  the 
imagery  of  the  apostle,  as  it  was  the  contest 
which  of  all  the  Grecian  games  aroused  the  deepest 
interest  and  the  keenest  excitement.  In  his 
addresses  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  the  foot-race,— describing  John  the 
Baptist  as  '  fulfilling  his  course '  (tpi/ut,  Ae  13*), 
and  speaking  of  himself  as  counting  not  even  life 
dear  unto  him  that  he  may  finish  his  course  [Spdfun) 
with  joy  (Ac  2024).  In  his  Epistles  the  image 
occurs  again  and  again.  In  his  very  first  Epistles 
he  asks  the  prayers  of  the  Thessalouians  that  the 
word  of  '  the  Lord  may  run  (rp^xB)  and  be  glorified ' 
(2  Th  31  RV).  In  his  last,  when  the  crown  is  full  in 
view,  he  writes  to  Timothy,  saying,  '  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight  (t6v  jcaX6r  ayQva) ;  I  have  finished 
the  course '  (row  Sod/tor)  (2  Ti  47-  *).  His  whole  career 
as  an  apostle  ana  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  that 
of  his  converts,  is  a  race ;  he  is  anxious  '  lest  by 
any  means  he  should  run,  or  had  run,  in  vain' 
(Gal  2s) ;  he  hopes  to  rejoice  '  in  the  day  of  Christ 
that  he  had  not  run  in  vain'  (Ph  21");  'ye  did 
run  well,'  is  his  remonstrance  to  the  Galatians; 
'  who  hath  hindered  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey 
the  truth?' (Gal  51). 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Cor- 
inthians his  employment  of  the  imagery  of  the  games 
reaches  its  highest  point :  '  Not  as  though  1  had 
already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  (irttcrtiroiuros)  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  {Siukw)  toward 
the  mark  (o-Korbr),  for  the  prize  (/9/»/3«oi>)  of  the 
•high  calling  (r^j  ira  /cM/acon)  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (Ph  3»-") ;  '  Know  ye  not  that  they  which 
run  in  a  race  (ol  h  araSlttTfrtx"*™)  run  all,  out  one 
obtaineth  the  prize?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  every  man  that  striveth  in  the  games  (vat  6 
d-yunf  j/tcvot)  is  temperate  in  all  things  (iyxpareiereu 
rirra).  Now  they  do  it  that  they  may  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible  (QBaprb* 
<ni<pavov  .  .  .  A(p0afrrov).  I  therefore  so  run,  as  not 
uncertainly ;  so  fight  I  (rvxreiu,  passing  from  the 
racer  to  the  boxer),  as  not  beating  the  air :  but  I 
buffet  (uiruTtdfu)  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  bond- 
age (SouXaywyQ) ;  lest  by  any  means,  after  that  I 
have  preached  to  others  (ntpvtat,  having  summoned 
others  to  the  contest),  I  myself  should  be  rejected 
(aibiuiun,  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  games  as  not 
having  contended  in  accordance  with  the  rules)' 
(1  Co  9s4-"  RV).  The  imagery  in  these  passages 
is  unusually  full  and  rich.  The  strenuous,  exciting, 
and  definite  purpose  of  the  racer,  the  self-control 
imposed  during  the  period  of  training,  with  the 
punishment  of  the  body  to  make  it  more  fit,  the 
prize,  the  crown,  the  reward  of  the  victor,  the  call 
to  the  contest,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  con- 
ditions, the  chance  of  final  disgrace  if  these  are  not 
properly  observed  (compare  2  Ti  2U),  are  all  set 
forth  with  a  vividness  that  must  have  brought  home 
powerfully  and  impressively,  to  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  games, 
the  lessons  of  Christian  instruction  which  the 
apostle  wished  to  convey. 

In  other  passages  there  are  allusions  to  the 
onlookers  (1  Co  4'),  to  the  umpire  or  judge  (Col  3" 
(3/»(3f  Wru  ;  cf.  Kara/9/>a/9ti^T«  of  Col  2'°  and  notes  of 
Ligbtfoot  and  Abbott ;  2  Ti  48  4  SUatot  */>tnJs)>  to  the 
joy  of  victory  (Ac  20*1).  To  the  gladiatorial  spec- 
tacles of  the  amp)  i theatre,  St.  Paul  makes  what 


we  may  take  to  be  a  figurative  reference  (1  Co  Iff 
{$Tlpiofi&xvaa  i*  'E^ffv).  At  Ephesus  St.  Paul  cab  « 
in  contact  with  the  directors  of  the  games  held  ir. 
the  city  of  Diana.  The  Asiarchs  (Ac  19"  rmis  koI 
tu*  'Afftapx&r  tores  air$  <pl\ot)  mentioned  as  friendly 
to  the  apostle  have  long  been  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  commentators,  but  it  is  now  certain  (see  Hicks 
in  his  Ancient  Greek  Inscription*  in  the  BM,  iii. 
2,  p.  81 ;  and  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  viL,  and  art.  Asiaech)  that  those 
officials  were  the  high  priests  of  the  worship  offered 
to  the  Roman  emperors  within  the  province  of 
Asia.  The  cities  of  the  province  joined  together  in 
an  association  for  the  worship  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  head  of  the  association  was  styled  nigh  priest 
and  Anarch.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to  furnish 
every  year  funds  for  the  celebration  of  the  pro- 
vincial games  in  honour  of  the  reigning  Caesar, 
and  it  appears  that  as  the  cult  of  the  Caesars  and 
the  worship  of  Diana  were  in  close  alliance,  the 
games  in  honour  of  both  would  coincide,  and  be 
held  in  the  month  Artemision — the  month  of  May, 
sacred  to  Diana. 

LmnuTUM.— Low,  Die  Lebmealter  in  (far  Jiulitchen  Litem- 
twr,  1876:  Howaon,  Mctavhon  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  iv. ;  Percy 
Gardner,  Sew  Chapieri  in  Greek  Hillary,  ch.  ix. ;  Kitto,  Smith. 
Henog,  art.  'Game*.'  THOMAS  NlOOL. 

GAMMADIM  (0-193).— A  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  occurring  in  Ezk  27"  'The  Gammadim 
(AV  -inu)  were  in  thy  towers.'  No  place  of  the 
name  of  Gamniad  is  known,  but  a  proper  name  is 
what  the  context  seems  to  demand.  Probably, 
Cornill's  conjecture  dt??  (Zemarites,  Gn  lO1*)  is  as 
good  as  any.  Lagarde  (Onom.  Sacr.  ii.  95)  proposes 
0-191  (they  of  Gonier,  Cappadocians  [?]).  RVm 
'valorous  men,'  although  supported  by  Gesenius 
{The*.  292),  has  not  commended  itself  to  the 
majority  of  scholars.  LXX  has  atfXaxes;  Syram. 
appears  to  have  read  d^jd  oj],  'and  also  Modes.' 

GAMUL  (Sdi  « weaned ').— A  chief  of  the  Levites, 
and  head  of  the  24th  course  of  priests,  1  Ch  24". 
See  Genealogy. 

GARDEN  (|l,  properly  '  enclosure ' ;  n}|,  const.  n» 
in  Ca  6U,  Est  Is  V-  * ;  Ktproi). — These  terms  appear  to 
have  been  practically  equivalent  to  the  Armenian 
parties  (otjb  Neh  2s,  Ca  4U,  Ec  2'  [all]),  which  in 
Asia  Minor  to-day  is  applied  equally  to  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  orchards,  parks,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  garden  planted  eastward  in  Eden 
(Gn  2s)  combined  the  features  of  ail ;  and  these 
were  present  in  the  Jewish  idea  of  paradise, 
rapaSeiaos  (Lie  23a),  which  in  rabbinical  language 
was  psrfi.  They  figure  again  in  Mohammed's 
descriptions  of  el-Janneh, '  the  garden,'  the  Moslem 
paradise,  wherein  flowing  fountains,  full  rivers, 
shady  trees,  and  abundant  fruits  are  constantly 
named  as  attractions  to  '  the  faithful.' 

Gardens  are  usually  enclosed  by  hedges,  dry- 
stone  dykes  with  a  layer  of  thorns  built  in  near 
the  top,  or  by  walls  of  compressed  mud,  dried  in 
the  sun,  as  are  the  celebrated  gardens  that  encircle 
Damascus.  The  cactus,  or  prickly  pear,  is  a  com- 
mon hedge  in  the  warmer  districts.  Its  multi- 
tudinous sharp  spines  offer  a  splendid  defence 
against  intruders  ;  but  it  is  apt  soon  to  become  a 
harbour  for  venomous  things.  If  one  break 
through  such  a  fence,  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  a 
serpent  bite  him  (Ee  10").  A  mud-built  hut,  or 
booth  of  wattled  twigs,  is  erected  for  the  watch- 
man within  the  enclosure.  The  ndtUr,  or  '  watch- 
man,' is  the  modern  representative  of  the  i*l 
(Job  2718).  He  is  not  the  gardener,  but  one  who 
guards  the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  pillage.  The 
gardener  is  named  only  once  directly  in  Scripture, 
Ktfrovptn  (Jn  20"):    But  gardening  as  a  means  oi 
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livelihood  has  always  been  a  popular  calling  in  the 
East 

Patches  of  land  thus  enclosed  were  cultivated 
by  most  families  in  ancient  times.  Now,  in  Pales- 
tine, they  are  found  only  in  the  environs  of  larger 
towns.  In  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor  every  house 
has  its  own  garden. 

Kings  and  men  of  wealth  had  extensive  and 
beautiful  gardens  adjoining  or  near  to  their  resi- 
dences. 'The  king's  gardens'  at  Jerusalem 
(2  K  254,  Neh  3U)  lay  in  the  fat  valley  S.E.,  close 
by  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Recent  excavation  shows 
that  the  western  wall  of  the  pool  may  have  been 
the  parapet  of  '  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the 
city  of  David,'  Neh  3u(PEFSt,  Jan.  1897,  p.  13; 
Oct.  1897,  p.  264).  The  gate  Gennath  (Jos.  BJ 
T.  iv.  2)  possibly  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  led  to  the  gardens  outside  the  city.  It  seems 
to  have  stood  some  distance  E.  of  the  Jaffa  gate, 
where  Uzziah  once  erected  a  tower  of  defence 
(2  Ch  26*).  With  the  exception  of  the  rose  gardens, 
which  had  existed  from  the  days  of  the  prophets 
(Is  351),  no  gardens  were  found  in  later  Jerusalem, 
on  account  of  the  evil  odour  arising  from  decaying 
weeds  and  the  manure  employed.  They  crept  up, 
however,  close  to  the  walls.  Titos,  incautiously 
venturing  near  to  view  the  city,  was  surprised  by 
the  Jews,  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  being  en- 
tangled among  the  garden  trenches  and  hedges 
which  Tan  out  from  the  walls  (Jos.  BJ  v.  ii.  2). 
goheleth  speaks  of  planting  great  gardens  and 
making  pools  for  watering  them  (Ec  2s).  Tradi- 
tion locates  these  in  Wady  Art  As,  S.  of  Bethlehem. 
Three  gigantic  reservoirs,  lying  in  the  head  of  the 
vale,  are  supplied  by  a  series  of  springs.  From 
these  the  gardens  below  were  watered  ;  a  supply 
also  being  carried  to  Jerusalem  in  conduits.  These 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  via.  vii.  3) 
when  he  speaks  of  a  place  Etham,  about  50  fur- 
longs from  the  city,  with  fine  gardens,  abounding 
in  rivulets  of  water,  whither  Solomon  used  to  drive 
in  state  in  the  early  morning.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  still  cultivated  by  the  villagers  of  Artds, 
and  yields  richly,  but  the  surrounding  slopes  are 
rocky  and  bare.  Possibly,  there  is  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  delights  of  this  neighbourhood  in  the  name 
of  a  contiguous  height,  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel 
el-Fureidu,  *|Mount  of  the  little  Paradise.'  From 
the  Targura  on  Ec  2*  we  learn  that  Solomon  in- 
dulged his  splendid  tastes  by  cultivating  in  these 
gardens  foreign  trees  and  plants,  'which  the 
goblins  and  demons  brought  out  of  India.'  But 
the  Targumist  seems  to  identify  these  with  'the 
king's  gardens '  mentioned  above.  '  The  boundary, ' 
he  says,  '  was  from  the  wall  that  is  in  Jerusalem, 
by  the  bank  of  the  waters  of  Siloam.'  The  grow- 
ing of  exotics  is  paralleled  by  the  monks  of  Sinai, 
but  for  a  different  reason.  They  are  Greeks,  not 
Arabs.  And  so,  as  Dean  Stanley  says  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  52),  one  '  sees  in  the  gardens  the  pro- 
duce, not  of  the  desert  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  isles 
of  Greece ;  not  the  tamarisk,  or  the  palm,  or  the 
acacia,  but  the  olive,  the  almond  tree,  the  apple 
tree,  the  poplar,  and  the  cypress  of  Attica  and 
Corcyra.' 

Anasuerus  is  said  to  have  entertained  all  the 
ao tables  of  his  empire  with  many  and  varied 
splendours,  for  seven  days,  in  the  garden  attached 
to  his  palace  (Est  l1"*).  For  the  pleasure  of  his 
queen,  the  king  of  Babylon  constructed  the  re- 
nowned '  hanging  gardens,'  the  Kpepaaris  xopdJeio-os 
of  Berosus  (quoted  by  Jos.  c.  A  p.  L  19).  Joakim, 
a  rich  Jew  of  the  Captivity,  'had  a  fair  garden 
joining  unto  his  house'  (Sua  4),  in  the  seclusion  of 
which  were  all  conveniences  for  bathing  (v.u).  Of 
gardens  on  this  princely  scale  there  is  an  excellent 
illustration  in  et-BoMek,  the  palace  built  for  him- 
self by  Abdullah  Pisha  near  Acre.    It  is  sur- 


rounded by  a  great  extent  of  ground,  beautifully 
laid  out,  wherein  are  reservoirs  of  water,  and  multi- 
tudinous conduits  to  all  parts  of  the  enclosure. 
Flowers  of  every  hue  brighten  the  soil ;  fruit  trees 
vie  with  each  other  iu  season,  offering  their 
tempting  burdens;  the  homelier  vegetables  also 
have  their  place.  The  pleasant  pathways,  and 
retired  and  shady  nooks,  under  embowering 
greenery,  make  a  very  paradise  amid  the  exposed 
plain. 

Egypt  was  compared  to  'a  garden  of  herbs,' 
watered  'with  the  foot';  Palestine  was  a  land 
which  drinketh  water  of -the  rain  of  heaven* 
(Dt  ll11).  Gardens  could  be  made  in  Egypt 
wherever  water  could  be  led  from  the  river.  The 
ground  was  divided  into  compartments  by  little 
banks  of  earth,  along  which  ran  the  water 
channels.  One  Bide  of  the  bank  was  broken  down 
with  the  foot,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into  the 
division :  the  breach  repaired  with  the  foot,  the 
stream  was  led  into  the  next  division,  and  so  on 
until  all  were  refreshed.  This  process  may  be 
seen  to-day.  In  Palestine,  for  the  most  part,  the 
presence  of  a  spring,  or  a  capacious  cistern,  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  garden.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  the  river  afforded  abundant  streams, 
which,  carrying  beauty  and  fertility  with  them, 
made  the  plain  as  '  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ' 
(Gn  1310).  But  such  gardens  as  those  of  Hebron, 
Nablus,  and  Jenln — wherein  we  have  a  reminiscence 
of  old  En-gannim  (Ca  4")— are  created  by  the 
springs  that  gurgle  up  from  under  the  mountains. 
The  luxuriant  groves  around  Jaffa  depend  upon 
deep  wells,  whence  the  water  is  raised  by  a  chain 
of  buckets  revolving  on  a  wheel,  turned  usually  by 
a  span  of  mules.  The  wheels  are  of  rude  con- 
struction, the  pinions  often  being  formed  of  broken 
branches,  ana  the  creaking  they  make  is  not 
charming.  The  water  is  stored  in  a  large  tank, 
connected  with  the  gardens  by  a  network  of 
cemented  channels.  Towards  evening  the  outflow 
is  opened,  and  throughout  the  orchards  is  heard" 
the  musical  ripple  of  running  water,  and  light 
figures  dart  among  the  trees,  guiding  the  streams 
whither  they  will.  This  familiar  scene  is  reflected 
in  the  proverb, '  the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  watercourses.  He  turneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will'  (Pr  211).  Wisdom  in  her 
beneficent  power  is  compared  to  a  '  stream  from  a 
river,'  ana  '  a  conduit  into  a  garden '  (Sir  24'°). 
Gardens,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  were 
to  the  Oriental  suggestive  symbols  of  prosperity. 
Balaam  likens  the  spreading  tents  or  Israel  to 
'  gardens  by  the  river  side '  (Nu  24*).  The  house 
of  Jacob  restored  to  favour  shall  be  '  like  a  watered 
garden'  (Is  5811,  Jer  31u).  By  foul  idolatries  the 
sap  of  manhood  is  dried  up,  and  men  become  '  as  a 
garden  that  hath  no  water '  (Is  V). 

Cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  so 
common  in  Egypt  (Nu  11°),  and  probably  also 
lettuce  and  endive,  were  grown  in  Palestine,  to- 

f ether  with  such  plants  as  coriander  (Ex  1631, 
Iu  ll7),  caper  (Ec  12*  RV),  camphire  or  henna 
(Ca  1"),  cummin  (Is  28s»-a,  Mt  23a),  mustard 
(Mt  13P-*),  anise  (Mt  23°),  and  rue  (Lk  ll45). 
Vines  clung  to  almost  every  hillside.  In  olden 
times  the  mulberry,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate, 
almond,  and  walnut  (Ca  6")  were  well  known. 
The  tapptiah  (Ca  2*-  •  78)  was  probably  the  apricot. 
To  these  the  Mishna  adds  the  quince,  the  citron, 
the  medlar,  and  the  service  (Chit  aim,  i.  4).  To-day 
the  orange,  lemon,  and  peach  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  groves,  e.g.  at  Jaffa,  Sidon,  and  Damascus. 
The  banana  flourishes  at  Sidon ;  while  apples  and 
pears  are  cultivated  with  moderate  success.  The 
egg  plant,  the  tomato,  and  the  potato,  together 
with  the  homely  cabbage,  are  found  in  almost 
every  garden.   See  further  under  Food, 
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The  gardens,  with  their  shady  foliage,  hare 
always  been  a  faronrite  retreat  for  the  people 
daring  the  hotter  new  Bonn,  It  was  reckoned  a 
token  of  public  peace  and  security,  when  a  man 
could  sit  without  fear  under  his  vine  and  fig  tree, 
the  two  often  growing  together  (Mio  44,  Zee  3"). 
Many  family  meals  are  eaten  under  the  shelter  of 
spreading  fig  and  mulberry.  In  the  cool  of  the 
day  companies  assemble  in  the  gardens ;  as  dark- 
ness falls,  the  light  of  a  lamp  swung  on  a  bough 
twinkles  through  the  greenery ;  and  sounds  of 
laughter  and  song,  accompanied  by  the  twanging 
of  the  'oud,  or  the  shrill  voice  of  the  pipe,  are 
borne  far  upon  the  quiet  air.  When  the  fruits 
are  ripening,  and  until  they  are  safely  gathered, 
many  make  their  beds  under  the  fruit  trees. 

The  secluded  reoesses  among  clustering  trees 
and  bushes  made  the  gardens  a  popular  resort  for 
purposes  of  devotion.  They  were  often  the  haunts 
of  idolatrous  worship  (Is  1*>  65*  66").  Barnch 
(6™)  compares  the  idols,  'gods  of  wood,'  set  up  in 
the  gardens,  with  the  '  scarecrow, '  TpofkurKinor, 
m  a  garden,'  which  'keepeth  nothing.'  An 
abiding  charm  clings  to  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  be- 
cause Jesus  '  ofttimes  resorted  .  .  .  with  his  dis- 
ciples' to  a  garden  there  (Jn  18s,  Lk  22"),  where 
linger  the  deathless  memories  of  Gethsemank. 
The  Moslem  who  spreads  his  little  carpet,  and 
solemnly  prays  to  Allah  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  he  tends,  is  true  heir  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  the  Orient. 

The  garden  sometimes  contained  the  family 
tomb  or  burial-cave.  In  the  garden  of  Uzza  both 
Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon  found  sepulture 
(2  K  21"  21").  Nor  can  we  forget  that  in  the 
place  where  Jesus  'was  crucified  there  was  a 
garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  tomb,  wherein 
was  never  man  yet  laid.  There  .  .  .  they  laid 
Jesus '  (Jn  19"»  ^  W.  Ewrao. 

GAREB  (ait).— One  of  David's  <  Thirty '  (2  S  23", 
1  Ch  11*).  lake  Ira,  in  the  same  verse,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  an  Ithrite  (npo),  is.  a  member  of  one 
of  the  families  of  Kiriath-jearim  (1  Ch  2").  In 
notices  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is  more  usual  to 

S've  the  name  of  the  locality  to  which  the  warrior 
longed,  and  we  should  probably  read  with  Wellh., 
in  both  cases,  'of  Yattir'  (TWO),  a  town  in  the 
hill-country  of  Judah  (Jo*  16«  21M,  of.  1  S  30"). 
See  Iba.  J.  F.  Stunning. 

GAREB  (Ti|).— A  hill  near  Jerusalem,  Jer  31". 
Its  situation  is  uncertain,  being  located  by  some, 
e.g.  Biehm  and  Graf,  to  the  8.W.,  while  others 
place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  capital.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  a  Wady  Oourab  to  the  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem. (See  Neubauer,  Giog.  dm  Talmud,  p.  160). 

GARLAND. — See  Cbowv. 


GARLIC  (o**h<lm,  tA  ct&pSa..  attia).— The  bulb- 
lets  of  A  Ilium  sativum,  L.,  stall  known  in  Arabio  by 
the  cognate  (Mm,  It  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Nu  11'),  a  favourite  addi- 
tion to  the  complex  stews  and  the  roasts  of  the 
Orientals.  It  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  the 
East.  Too  often  the  natives  reek  with  its  stale, 
penetrating  odour.  O.  E.  Post. 

GARMENT.— See  Duma. 

GAROTTE  (<qt)K<). — A  gentllio  name  applied  in  a 
totally  obscure  sense  to  Keilah  in  1  Ch  4".  The 
text  in  the  LXX  is  hopelessly  confused  (cf.  Swete's 
ed.,  and  see  Kittel's  note  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bk*.  of 
OT). 

GARNER. — Gamer,  which  is  now  archaic  if  not 


obsolete,  and  granary,  the  form  now  in  use,  b-th 
come  from  Lat.  granaria,  a  storehouse  for  grain 
(itself  from  granum,  a  grain,  corn),  the  former 
through  the  Fr.  gernier,  a  variant  of  greater,  the 
latter  directly.  Garner  occurs  in  plu.  Pa  144u 
(D'lji?,  the  only  occurrence) ;  Jl  1"  (ntajte,  a  commoii 
word,  used  both  of  stores  of  any  kind  and  of  store- 
houses for  any  purpose;  the  Eng.  word  'garner' 
is  narrower  in  meaning) ;  and  Sir  1"  (rd  d>o3ox«d 
[B***,  -co  B**] ;  a  word  peculiar  to  8ir,  where  it 
occurs  also  39"  EV  'receptacles,'  Cowley  and 
Neubauer  'treasure';  and  60*  EV  'cistern':  it 
is  also  of  wider  use  than  'gamer,'  being  applied 
in  the  last  two  cases  to  receptacles  for  water). 
In  NT  ' garner '  is  used  in  the  sing.,  Mt  3"=Lk  3" 
(dxofcj/nj,  elsewhere  in  NT  tr*  '  barn,'  Mt  6*  13", 
Lk  12U-").  Chancer  (Prol.  to  Cant.  Talet,  692) 
says  of  the  Reve,  'Wei  ooude  he  kepe  a  gemer 
and  a  binne ' ;  and  T.  Adams,  Works,  i.  87,  says, 
'The  Lord  sends  grain,  and  the  devil  sends 
garners.' 

RV  retains  the  subst.  in  all  those  occurrences, 
and  introduces  the  verb,  Is  62*  'They  that  have 
garnered  it  shall  eat  it'  (vrpp?  ;  A V  'gathered,' 
which  RV  uses  for  the  verb  ryypr^  which  occurs 


in  the  same  verse). 
GARRISON. — See  War. 


Hastings. 


GAS  [Tdt,  AV  Gar),  1  Es  5".— His  sons  were 
among  the  'temple  servants.'  The  last  nine 
names  in  this  list,  of  whom  Gas  is  one,  have  no 
corresponding  names  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Neheniiah.  The  AV  form  is  derived  from  the 
Aldine  text. 

GASHKTJ  («f»j,  r<S«M,  Neh  6*).— A  form  of  the 
name  Geshem  (which  see),  probably  representing 
the  pronunciation  of  N.  Arabian  dialect.  Proper 
names  with  the  termination  u  (<)  are  found  in 
NabattBan  inscriptions.  The  words  '  and  Gashmu 
saith '  do  not  occur  in  the  older  MSS  of  LXX  (  ABk*). 

H.  A  White. 

GATAH  (wwi).— The  son  of  Eliphaz  (Gn  36"  = 
1  Ch  1"),  and  'duke'  of  an  Edomite  clan  (Gn  36") 
which  has  not  been  identified. 

GATE. — 1.  -istf,  root  'cleave,'  'divide*  (?)} 
a  gate  or  entrance  of  a  camp  (Ex  32"),  city  (Joe 
20s),  palace  (Est  2U),  or  temple  (2  Ch  23") ;  rrfXv, 
porta.  2.  VT?  Aram.,  only  in  Daniel.  A  gate  or 
mouth  at  of  a  furnace  (3").  Gate  of  the  King  or 
Royal  Court  (2**).  Corresponding  terms  in  Arabic 
and  Turkish  are  used  of  the  califs  and  Turkish 
emperors,  and  of  the  Persian  court  (Gesen.) ;  cf. 
Bipa,  fore*,  jtjb  'porter,'  'doorkeeper'  (of  the 
Temple),  occurs  in  Err  7".  The  usual  Heb.  term 
is  tkW.  8.  nee,  root  nns  'open.'  The  entrance  of 
the  gate  of  a  city  (Jos  20*,  Jg  9").  4.  njj,  root  njj 
'  hang  down ' ;  the  leaf  of  a  door,  dual,  folding 
door*  such  as  the  gates  of  a  city ;  *W<a>,  valva. 
For  Doorway  and  Door,  and  distinction  between 
n^j  and  ist,  see  House. 

City  gateways  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  later  days  appear  to  nave  been  principally  used 
for  making  secure  the  city,  but  in  early  times 
among  the  Greeks  and  at  all  times  in  Syria  thoy 
have  been  used  for  many  public  purposes,  and 
were  important  positions  in  the  economy  of  the 
state.  Jerome  says  that  as  the  Hebrews  were  for 
the  most  part  employed  in  labouring  in  the  field, 
it  was  wisely  provided  that  assemblies  should  be 
held  at  the  city  gates,  and  justioe  administered 
there  in  a  summary  manner,  that  those  labouring 
men  who  were  busy  at  their  work  might  lose  no 
time,  and  that  the  oountry  people  might  not  be 
obliged  to  enter  and  spend  their  time  there 
(Cruden,  Cone.  *.  '  Gate '). 
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The  gate  of  the  city  in  the  early  dawn  of 
civilization  was  the  ordinary  place  of  public  re- 
sort for  the  transaction  of  business  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  for  discussing  the  news, 
just  as  the  doorway  of  the  house  was  the  place 
where  private  business  was  despatched  and  friendly 
greetings  exchanged.  It  was  also  the  place  of  the 
markets,  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 

Gesenius  gives  the  foil,  explanation  [t.v.  un>).  '  At 
the  gates  of  cities  there  was  the  forum  (ah-)),  where 
trials  were  held,  and  the  citizens  assembled,  some 
of  them  for  business  and  some  to  sit  at  leisure 
to  look  on  and  converse  (Gn  191,  Ru  4»,  Pr  31", 
La  1*) ;  whence  "  in  the  gate,"  often  for  "  in  the 
forum,"  "  in  judgment,"  Dt  25»,  Job  54  81n,  Ps  127', 
Pr  22",  Is  29°,  Am  510-  Cf.  farther  Driver 

on  Am  5™.  The  word  3h-|  is  rendered  by  Gesenius 
— (1)  a  street,  (2)  open  place,  forum,  «.«.  an  ample 
■pace  at  the  gate  of  Oriental  cities  where  trials 
were  held,  and  wares  set  forth  for  sale,  2  Ch  32* ; 
ef.  NehS1-*-",  EzrlO*.  In  RV  « broad  place '  has 
been  substituted  in  several  instances  for  '  street ' ; 
the  tr*  proposed  in  QPB  is  *  public  place.' 

In  the  earliest  days  the  city  gate  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  public  resort,  where  people  met  for 
business  and  to  discuss  news.  Gn  If*1  '  And  Lot 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom' ;  Gn  23"  '  Ephron  the 
Eittite  answered  Abraham  in  the  audience  of  the 
children  of  Heth  at  the  gate  of  his  city ' ;  Gn  34" 
'  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  came  unto  the 
gate  of  their  city,  and  communed  with  the  men  of 
their  city ' ;  1  S  4U  '  Eli  sat  upon  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  gate  watching  the  way ' ;  2  S  15*- ' 
'  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  at 
the  gate  of  the  city ' ;  Neh  81 '  Ezra  the  scribe  read 
the  law  to  the  people  gathered  together  into  the 
broad  place  {forum)  before  the  water  gate.' 

The  gate  was  also  used  for  administration  of 
Justice,  deliberation,  and  audience  for  kings,  etc. 
JOt  21"  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  son  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  elders  of  the  city  at  the  gate ; 
Dt  25*  if  the  man  does  not  like  to  take  his  brother's 
wife,  she  shall  go  up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders ; 
Jos  20*  the  manslayer  shall  declare  his  cause 
before  the  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  at  the  enter- 
ing in  of  the  gate;  Ru  41  Boaz  consulted  the 
elders  at  the  gate  concerning  Ruth's  property; 
2  S  19*  king  David  sat  in  the  gate,  and  the  people 
came  before  him ;  1  K  22'*  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  sat  in  an  open  place  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  of  Samaria,  and  all  the  prophets 
prophesied  before  them  ;  Jer  381  king  Zedekiah 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin ;  La  6"  'The  elders 
have  ceased  from  the  gate ' ;  Am  5U  '  Ye  that 
afflict  the  just,  that  take  a  bribe,  and  that  turn  aside 
the  needy  in  the  gate  from  their  right ' ;  Zee  8U 
'Judge  truth  and  the  judgment  of  peace  in  you  r 
gates  ;  Ps 89"  'They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak 
against  me.' 

Until  the  battering-ram  was  perfected  with  its 
machinery,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  against  heavy 
stone  walls,  the  gate  was  the  only  point  in  a  well- 
built  city  wall  where  a  successful  assault  could  be 
made,  and  there  is  constant  reference  in  the  Bible 
to  'war  in  the  gates'  (Jg  0*),  and  to  them  that 
torn  the  battle  to  the  gate  (Is  28*),  and  shall 
speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate  (Ps  127*,  where, 
however,  the  enemies  are  perhaps  only  forensic). 

In  the  account  of  the  assault  on  Abel-beth- 
Harsh  in  the  time  of  David,  EV  says  that  the 
people  that  were  with  Joab  '  battered  the  wall  to 
throw  it  down '  (2  S  SO1*) ;  bnt  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  nfvto  Vsm  D'pirjS?  is  doubtful.  See  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  266.  Mention  is  made  in  Deuter- 
onomy (20ut)  of  building  bulwarks  ("too,  lit.  '  siege,' 
i.e.  negeworks)  against  a  city  in  war ;  yet,  even 
as  late  as  the  final  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Assyrians  (B.C.  688),  the  battering-ram  was  used 


against  the  gates  (Ezk  21B),  though  Ezekiel  (4*) 
also  appears  to  speak  of  the  ram  being  used  round 
about,  against  the  walls.  Among  the  Mace- 
donians the  ram  first  became  an  important  mili- 
tary engine  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great  (cf.  Thuc  ii.  76). 

At  the  siege  of  Rabbah  (c.  B.O.  1000)  the 
garrison  made  a  sortie,  and  the  army  of  Israel 
was  'upon  them  even  unto  the  entering  of  the 
gate '  (2  S  11").  In  the  attack  on  the  strong  tower 
within  the  city  of  Thebez  (c  B.C.  1170),  Ahunelech 
went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  burn  it 
with  fire  (Jg  9**).  Nehemiah  (B.G.  444)  also  speaks 
of  the  city  gates  being  burnt  with  fire  (Neh  1' 
2*-  >*• ir) ;  and  Jeremiah  prophesies  that  the  high 
gates  of  Babylon  shall  be  burned  with  fire  (Jer  51"). 
The  breaking  of  gates  of  brass  and  catting  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron  is  spoken  of  (Ps  107'*,  Is  45*). 

City  gateways,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
these  various  forms  of  attack,  required  flanking 
towers  (2  Ch  14'  26»  32*,  Ps  48u,  Ca  8W,  Ezk  26*)  to 

?rotect  the  entrance,  and  galleries  above  (2  S 
8s4-  **),  from  which  the  defenders  could  throw 
boiling  pitch  and  oil  upon  the  assailants:  there 
were  probably  two  sets  of  gates,  one  to  each 
entrance,  with  a  courtyard  or  barbican  between. 
'  And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates,  and  the 
watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  gate  unto 
the  wall '  (2  S  18**).  There  was  a  chamber  over 
the  gate  (2  S  18a).  Possibly,  at  the  outer  entrance 
there  was  a  portcullis  or  cataracta,  which  is 
described  by  Vegetins  as  an  ancient  contrivance ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  ('  Cataracta,'  in  Smith's 
Die.  Gr.  and  Horn.  Antiquities)  that  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  passage,  'Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors 1 
(Ps  24'-  • ;  cf .  Jer  20*  61"). 

Rooms  would  be  required  for  the  guard  of  the 
gate,  for  the  porters,  and  for  the  watchmen,  and 
the  entrance  gateway  would  require  to  be  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  where  the  people  of  the  city 
could  readily  congregate.  Being  of  so  great  im- 
portance from  a  defensive  point  of  view,  the  chief 
officer  of  the  city  would  naturally  take  great 
interest  in  its  secure  condition  ;  and  being  on  the 
high  road  from  the  country  the  traders  would 
bring  their  wares  there,  and  would  be  detained 
there  before  entry  for  examination  and  toll.  Thus 
the  vicinity  of  the  gate  would  naturally  become  the 
public  place  of  resort  for  business  and  pleasure, 
where  also  justice  could  be  administered  and 
punishment  meted  out. 

As  civilization  and  luxury  increased,  the  gate- 
ways seem  to  have  been  less  used  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Agora  or  Basilica,  or 
forum  and  portico,  being  placed  near  the  royal 
palace,  or,  in  a  seaport  town,  near  the  harbour; 
and  the  markets  were  divided  up  according  to  the 
articles  sold  there  (Polyb.  ix.  47,  x.  19).  Some 
articles,  such  as  salt  fish,  seem  to  have  been  sold 
outside  the  gates  (Aristoph.  Equit.  1246).  But 
even  in  late  days  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  gates  were  surmounted  by  towers  (Virg.  Aen. 
vi  662),  and  Polybius  (xv.  29)  calls  a  building  at 
Alexandria  '  the  gatehouse  at  the  palace  used  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.'  The  entrances 
to  military  camps  (castra)  were,  when  necessity 
arose,  defended  by  towers  (Ciesar,  B.  O.  viiL  9). 
The  gateway  at  Treves,  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantino,  was  built  in  such  a  style  as 
shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  during 
peace  for  the  object  of  civil  government. 

In  Syria  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  has  always 
been  the  focus  of  business  transactions,  but  s» 
Greek  and  Roman  influences  prevailed,  no  doubt 
the  gate  did  not  occupy,  for  a  time,  so  important 
a  position  in  the  social  life  of  the  people ;  and 
markets  were  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the 
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city  apart  from  the  gates.  In  the  latter  days  of 
Jerusalem  the  upper  city  is  called  by  Josephns 
( War*,  V.  iv.  1)  the  Agora  or  market  place ;  the 
sheep  market  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple, 
near  the  pool  of  Bet  head*  ( Jn  5*) ;  and  a  place  is 
mentioned  outside  the  second  wall  where  were  the 
merchants  of  wool,  the  braziers,  and  the  market 
of  cloth  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  viiL  1).  In  early  days, 
however,  the  markets  were  probably  close  to  the 
gates,  '  To-morrow  about  this  time  shall  a  measure 
of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures 
of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria 
(2K71;  cf.  Nehl3"->»). 

In  the  Assyrian  cities  the  gateways  were  either 
arched  or  had  flat  stone  lintels,  with  flanking 
towers  and  overhead  galleries,  as  at  Khorsabad 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395,  and  bas-relief  in 
British  Museum,  'Assyria,'  25,  26,  49).  Hero- 
dotus (L  179)  and  Ctesias  state  that  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  furnished  with  100  brazen  gates, 
with  lintels  and  sideposts  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  250  towers  to  protect  the  weaker  parts. 
Jeremiah  (51°*- ")  speaks  of  burning  these  gates. 
In  Nebuchadrezzar's  account  of  Babylon,  stamped 
on  the  bricks,  the  great  gates  are  described  as 
made  of  cedarwood  covered  with  copper,  with 
thresholds  of  bronze. 

In  the  later  Egyptian  temples  the  gates  appear 
to  have  been  fortified  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp. 
L  409).  At  Pompeii  may  be  seen  a  gateway  pro- 
tected by  a  portcullis,  with  a  barbican,  within 
which  again  were  gates  of  wood  and  iron. 

Besides  the  open  space  or  forum  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city  gate,  there  was  evidently  an  open  place 
of  assembly  near  the  entrance  to  the  temple  and 
before  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  At  Jerusalem 
there  was  the  broad  place  before  the  water  gate, 
which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  south  side  of 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple  (Nek  81U).  At 
Shushan,  Mordecai  went  to  the  broad  place  of  the 
city  before  the  king's  gate ;  and  queen  Esther  made 
her  petition  to  king  Ahasuerus  at  the  king's  gate 
(Est  48  5* ;  of.  Herod,  iii.  120,  140).  Daniel  sat  in 
the  gate  of  the  king  (Dn  2").  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  Est  and  Dn  '  gate  is  used  by  metonymy 
for  'palace'  or  'king's  ccart'  Cf.  the  modern 
'  Sublime  Porte.' 

The  gates  were  closed  sod  guarded  by  night. 
Jos  2s-  *  '  About  the  time  of  the  shutting  of  the 
gate,  when  it  was  dark ' ;  Neh  7*  '  Let  not  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  be  opened  till  the  sun  be  hot: 
and  while  they  stand  on  guard  let  them  shut  the 
doors,  and  bar  ye  them ' ;  Is  60"  '  Thy  gates  also 
shall  be  open  continually,  they  shall  not  be  shut 
day  nor  night ' ;  Rev  21s*  '  Ana  the  gates  thereof 
shall  in  no  wise  be  shut  by  day  (for  there  is  no 
night  there) ' ;  Neh  13"  '  When  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem began  to  be  dark  before  the  sabbath,  I  com- 
manded that  the  doors  should  be  shut.'  The 
gateways  of  palaces  and  temples  were  highly 
ornamented — those  of  Nimroud  (B.C.  884),  Perse- 
polis,  and  'Khorsabad  (Fergusson,  Archit.  pp.  154, 
160, 174)  were  flanked  by  colossal  figures  of  animals, 
winged  bulls  at  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  The 
doors  of  city  gates  were  usually  plated  with  iron 
or  copper,  to  prevent  their  being  easily  burnt  or 
broken  (Ps  107'*,  Is  45').  In  the  temple  of  Solomon 
(1  K  6")  the  doors  leading  to  the  Holy  of  Holies 
were  of  olive  wood,  with  carvings  of  cherubim  and 
palm  trees,  and  overlaid  with  gold.  The  doors  to 
the  temple  were  of  cypress  wood,  carved  in  like 
manner,  and  overlaid  with  gold,  with  doorposts  of 
olive  wood  (1  K  6*41-,  2  K  181*,  Ezk  41«-).  Josephus 
(Wars,  y.  v.  3)  speaks  of  nine  of  the  gates  of  the 
temple  courts  being  covered  with  gold  and  silver, 
while  the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court  (the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  Ao  3*)  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  greatly 
excelled  the  others.    These  gates  were  30  cubits 


high  and  15  broad,  while  the  doors  of  the  east  gate 
were  40  cubits  high  and  required  20  men  to  close 
them,  and  had  bolts  fastened  deeply  into  the  solid 
stone  threshold  (Jos.  Wars,  V.  v.  3,  VL  v.  3). 

The  bars,  bolts,  locks,  etc,  of  doors  of  gateways 
were  the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  or  houses, 
but  larger  in  proportion  (see  House). 

In  some  cities  of  Syria  the  doors  were  made  of 
massive  pieces  of  stone.  Buckingham  (Arab 
Tribes,  p.  221)  describes  ponderous  doors  of  stone 
in  the  Hauran,  15  in.  thick,  closed  on  the  inside 
with  bars.  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  90)  mentions 
doors  of  the  city  gate  at  Kuffir,  10  ft.  high,  of 
single  pieces  of  stone ;  he  also  mentions  doors  at 
Ezra,  of  one  piece,  4  in.  thick,  some  upwards  oi 
9  ft  in  height,  turning  upon  hinges  worked  out  of 
the  stone. 

Maundrell  (Early  Travels,  p.  447,  A.D.  1697)  men- 
tions large  stone  doors  to  tombs  at  Jerusalem,  6 
in.  thick,  turning  on  hinges  of  the  same  piece  with 
the  door.  Schumacher  (Northern  Ajlun,  p.  71) 
gives  a  sketch  of  a  basalt  door  to  a  tomb  at  Umm 
&eis  (Gadara),  4  ft  high,  7  in.  thick,  with  stone 
hinges,  and  a  lock  ana  bolt  which  can  be  pushed 
home  and  withdrawn  from  the  outside.  Gates  of 
single  precious  stones  are  mentioned  poetically  (la 
64«,  Rev  21s1). 

At  the  present  day  the  people  of  the  East  have 
reverted  to  their  primitive  customs  regarding  the 
uses  of  the  gate,  and  many  business  and  social 
duties  are  carried  out  there.  Thomson  (Land  and 
the  Book,^  i-  P-  31)  mentions  having  seen  at  Jaffa 
the  fCddi  and  his  court  sitting  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gate,  hearing  and  adjudicating  all  sorts  of 
cases  in  the  audience  of  all  that  went  in  and  out 
thereat  At  Suakin  in  1886  the  present  writer 
found  it  necessary  to  sit  at  the  gate  to  transact 
official  business  in  order  that  the  public  might  freely 
approach  and  relate  their  grievances.  Bertrandon 
de  la  Broquere  (Early  Travels,  p.  349,  A.D.  1433) 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  Turks,  the  '  Sublime  Porte,'  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  ambassadors  were  received  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  and  all  business  was  transacted 
there.  Chardin  relates  (vii.  368)  that  the  principal 
gate  of  the  royal  palace  of  Ispahan  was  held  sacred, 
and  used  by  criminals  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
present  writer  conducted  all  his  business  transac- 
tions with  the  governors  of  Al-Arish,  Nukl,  and 
Akabah  in  1882  at  the  gate,  where  there  were 
arched  roofs  giving  protection  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  and  seats  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
At  Nukl  the  council  chamber  was  immediately 
over  the  gate.  The  city  gateways  of  the  present 
day  have  usually  flanking  towers  and  overhead 
galleries,  with  an  arched  passage  within,  so  that  a 
second  set  of  gates  may  be  erected  inside  the 
barbican  or  courtyard.  '  Frequently  in  the  gates 
of  cities,  as  at  Mosul,  these  recesses  are  used  as 
shops  for  the  sale  of  wheat  and  barley,  bread  and 

Socery '  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  67  note), 
orier  (Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  189) 
speaks  of  the  market  for  mules,  asses,  and  camels 
held  every  morning  outside  the  gate  of  Teheran, 
and  also  states  that  temporary  shops  and  tents  of 
sellers  of  all  sorts  of  goods  were  erected  there. 
Denham  and  Clapperton  (Discoveries  in  Africa, 
i.  216,  217)  speak  of  the  markets  for  slaves,  sheep 
and  cattle,  wheat,  rice,  etc,  outside  one  of  the 
principal  gates  of  a  town.  At  Jerusalem  there  ic 
an  extensive  temporary  market  outside  the  Jaffa 
gate  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  here  also  is  the 
principal  place  of  public  execution. 

The  gate  of  a  city  is  necessarily  the  place  for 
the  collector  of  local  customs  to  sit  to  receive 
the  moneys  due  for  commodities  entering  the  city 
(Mt  9»). 

These  gateways  are  often  very  highly  orna. 
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men  ted,  sentences  from  the  Koran  being  inscribed  on 
the  doorways  and  on  the  doors  (cf.  Dt  6",  Is  64u,  Rev 
21u).  Maundrell  (Early  Travels,  p.  488,  A.D.  1697), 
speaking  of  Damascus,  sayB, '  In  these  walls  you  find 
the  gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble  portals, 
carved  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety.' 
The  city  gates  of  the  present  day  are  usually  two- 
leaved,  of  wood  studded  with  iron  nails,  ana  often 
covered  with  iron  or  copper  plates.  As  in  olden 
times,  the  gates  of  walled  cities,  such  as  Jeru- 
salem, Damascus,  Cairo,  etc,  are  closed  at  night 
(Robinson,  BBP  iii.  455 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  L  25). 

Burying  places  were  outside  the  gate  (Lk  7U) ; 
so  was  the  wpmvx.ii  at  Philippi  (Ac  16") ;  Jesus 
suffered  '  without  the  gate,'  He  131'  (cf.  Lv  24",  Nu 
15",  1  K21M-»ete.). 

The  word  '  gate '  is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  is  used,  esp.  in  Dt,  to  denote 
the  city  itself  , '  And  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate 
of  his  enemy '  (Gn  22"  Dt  12UJ.  We  read  also 
of  the  gate  of  heaven  (Gn  28") ;  the  gate  of  the  Lord 
(Ps  118s0) ;  the  gates  of  death  (Ps  9") ;  the  gates  of 
the  grave  (Is  38") ;  the  gates  of  Hades  (Mt  16"). 
The  gate  from  its  importance  and  defensive  strength 
becomes  the  synonym  for  strength,  power,  and 
dominion.  '  Thou  snalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation, 
and  thy  gates  Praise'  (Is  60u) ;  'The  Lord  loveth 
tha  gates  of  Zion '  (Ps  87s) ;  *  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates'  (Ps  24') ;  in  time  of  calamity  the  gates 
howl  and  languish,  lament  and  mourn  (Is  14"  3", 
Jer  14').  By  metonymy  'the  gates'  meant  those 
who  administered  justice  at  the  gates  and  held 
government  (Horn.  U.  ix.  312 ;  cf.  Mt  16u). 

To  keep  and  watch  over  the  temple,  city,  and 
palace  gates  were  porters  (doorkeepers)  and  watch- 
men (iyW,  8vpup6t,  rvXupit,  portanus,  janitor).  In 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  the  duties  of  keeping  the 
gates  ultimately  devolved  upon  the  Levites  (1  Oh 
15**\  2  Ch  31",  Jer  35«).  In  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  4000  of  the  Levites  were  porters  (door- 
keepers) about  the  temple  (1  Ch  23s),  and  the  porters 
waited  at  every  gate  (2  Ch  351*).  The  location  of 
the  porters  at  the  gates  is  given  in  1  Ch  26. 

In  the  palace  of  Shush  an  (Est  2°  &')  the  king's 
chamberlains  kept  the  door.  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord  it  is  mentioned  that  a  maid  kept  the  door  of  the 
court  of  the  high  priest  at  Jerus.  ( Jn  18M,  cf.  Ac  12u). 
There  were  also  porters  and  watchmen  to  the  city 
gates.  David  sat  between  the  two  gates  at  Maha- 
naim,  and  the  watchman  went  up  over  the  gate 
and  called  unto  the  porter  (2  S  18").  The  lepers 
called  to  the  porters  of  the  city  of  Samaria  (2  K 
V).  Nehemiah  on  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem speaks  of  appointing  the  porters,  and 
appointing  watches  of  the  inhabitants  (Neh  7"*) ; 
he  also  set  his  servants  over  the  gates  when  they 
were  shut  on  the  Sabbath  (Neh  13").  There  were 
also  guards  to  the  gates  (2  K  11')  and  guard 
chambers  (1  K  14").  Keepers  of  prison  doors  are 
spoken  of  (Ac  5=  12s). 

The  porter  or  doorkeeper  (Bvpup&t)  of  a  fold  is 
spoken  of  as  opening  to  the  shepherd  (Jn  10*). 
In  private  houses  there  were  doorkeepers  to  watch 
the  entrance  (Mk  13s4).  In  Greek  and  Roman  houses 
there  was  a  small  room  (dvpdr,  cella)  for  the  porter 
and  also  for  his  dog,  which  was  usually  kept  in 
the  hall  to  guard  the  house  (Aristot.  Oecon.  i.  6 ; 
Plato,  Protag.  p.  314;  Aristoph.  Ertuit.  1025; 
Tibull.  L  L  56).  C.  Wakben. 

GATH(ni 'wine-press';  LXXr^ff;  Jos.  r/TTo;Vulg. 
Geth),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philistines 
(Jos  13*,  1 S  6°),  the  site  of  which  is  still  uncertain, 
though  its  position  can  be  located,  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles,  from  the  various  references  to  it  in 
Scripture.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  its  identity  with  the  village  of  Tell  es-Sdfi, 
the  Blanchegarde  of  the  Crusaders;  while  some 
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authorities  give  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  the 
village  of  Beit  Jibrtn,  which  is  also  identified  as 
Eleut  hero  polls.  These  two  sites  are  about  8 
miles  apart,  within  that  portion  of  the  Shephelah 
or  undulating  country  which  was  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  recognized  as  being  within  the 
border  of  the  Philistines.  According  to  Josephus, 
however  (Ant.  V.  i.  22),  Gath  was  in  the  territory 
of  Dan,  and  is  coupled  with  Jamnia  as  though  in 
its  vicinity  on  the  southern  border  of  the  territory. 

Gath  is  not  mentioned  in  Jos  as  having  been 
allotted  to  either  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Dan,  but 
all  the  references  to  it  indicate  that  it  was  close  to 
the  border  separating  these  two  tribes :  in  common 
with  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  it  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Anakim  after  Joshua  had  destroyed  them 
out  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Jos  ll*2). 

Gath  was  a  fenced  city  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  was  constantly  the  scene  of  struggles 
between  the  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  was 
taken  and  retaken  by  either  side  (IS  7"  174,4*, 
2  S  21",  2  K  12",  1  Ch  7"  8U  181  20",  2  Ch  11"  26"). 

The  journey  of  the  ark  of  God  from  Ashdod  to 
Gath  (1 S  5),  and  thence  by  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh 
and  Kiriath-jearim,  indicates  the  site  of  Gath  to 
have  been  near  the  boundary-line  between  Dan 
and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  flight  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  '  by  the  way 
to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron' 
(1  S  17"*),  gives  the  same  indication. 

Gath  remained  a  stronghold  of  the  Philistines 
during  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  and  the  latter 
twice  (but  see  David,  L  564*)  took  refuge  there : 
first,  when  he  fled  from  Saul  at  Gibeah  (1  S  21'°) 
he  went  to  Achish  the  king  of  Gath,  and  being 
discovered,  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands  ; 
secondly,  when  he  again  fled  from  Saul  at  the  head 
of  600  men,  he  dwelt  with  Achish  at  Gath,  and 
formed  a  friendship  with  him  (1  S  27s)  and  with 
the  Gittites,  600  of  whom  came  after  him  from 
Gath  when  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  accom- 
panied him  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  on  his  flight 
from  Jerusalem  over  Jordan  (2  S  when  his 

son  Absalom  conspired  and  stole  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel. 

Rehoboam  fortified  Gath  (2  Ch  11s),  but  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  Uzziah  '  brake  down  the  wall  of  Gath ' 
(2  Ch  26s)  when  he  went  forth  and  warred  against 
the  Philistines.  Amos  about  this  time  speaks  of 
'  Gath  of  the  Philistines '  (Am  6* ;  see  Driver's 
note).  The  last  reference  to  Gath  as  an  existing  (?) 
city  is  in  the  Bk.  of  Micah  (l10),  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  'Declare  ye  it  not  at 
Gath.'  Both  Ashdod  and  Ekron  are  referred  to  in 
the  times  of  Josiah  (Zeph  2*)  and  after  the  Exile 
(Zee  9s),  but  Gath  has  disappeared  from  history. 
It  may  have  been  destroyed  when  Hezekiah  smot* 
the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza  (2  K  18s),  or  when 
Sennacherib  '  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah  and  took  them  (2  K  18u),  as  it  plays  no 
further  part  in  history. 

Little  is  learned  concerning  the  site  of  Gath  by 
reference  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Gath  is  stated 
to  have  been  5  Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheropoli* 
towards  Diospolis  (Lydda),  while  Gath-rimmon,  a 
Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  is  stated  as  about 
12  miles  from  Diospolis  towards  Eleutheropolis : 
this  would  in  each  case  indicate  a  site  close  to 
Tell  es-Sdfi,  which  is  situated  within  the  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  nowhere  near  the  site 
which  Gath-rimmon  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
in  Dan,  not  far  from  Joppa  and  Lydda.  It  may, 
then,  be  assumed  that  both  these  references  are  to 
the  royal  Gath  of  the  Philistines  and  not  to  Gath- 
rimmon  (Onomast.  s.  'Gath').  Jerome  in  another 
work  (Comm.  in  Mie  1")  states  that  Gath,  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  was  situated  tear 
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the  borders  of  Jndah  on  the  way  from  Eleutheropolia 
to  Gaza,  and  was  then  a  very  large  village.  There 
is  obviously  a  mistake  in  the  word  '  Gaza,'  as  the 
way  indicated  does  not  go  near  the  borders  of 
Jndah.  Ensebins  farther  mentions  the  Gath  to 
which  the  ark  was  taken  from  Ashdod  on  the  way 
to  Ekron  as  lying  between  Antipatris  (Rat  el- Aim) 
and  Jamnia  (Yebna) ;  this  line  lies  within  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  the  Gath  thns  located  appears  to  be 
Gath-rimmon  and  not  the  royal  Gath. 

The  Crusaders  considered  Gath  to  be  identical 
with  Jamnia  [Yebna),  and  erected  there  the  castle 
of  Tbelin,  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  {Early  Travel*, 
p.  37)  identifies  with  Jabneh,  now  Yebna  (Will. 
Tyr.  15.  24.  26). 

Tbo  view  that  Gath,  Bethgabra,  Eleutheropolis, 
and  Beit  Jibrtn  are  all  one  and  the  same  city  is 
based  by  Thomson  (Land  and  Book)  and  Canon 
Tristram  (Bible  Placet)  on  the  ground  that  Beth- 
gabra and  Beit  Jibrtn  may  be  rendered  '  house  of 
the  gian  ts'  (Anakitn),  and  on  the  finding  of  the  name 
Kkerbet  Gat  among  the  ruined  heaps  at  Beit  Jibrtn, 
and  also  on  the  assumption  that  Mareshah  was  a 
suburb  of  Gath  (2  Ch  11',  Mic  1M),  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  words  in  those  two  passages.  As, 
however,  the  word  Gath  in  Hebrew  signifies 
'  wine-press,'  and  as  the  Anakim  at  one  time  occu- 
pied all  the  territory  round  about,  this  proposal 
cannot  be  pressed  home. 

The  view  generally  accepted  is  that  proposed  by 
Porter  in  1867,  viz.  that  Gath  is  represented  by 
the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Tell  et-S&jt. 
The  position  generally  satisfies  all  the  geographical 
references  so  far  as  they  go,  and  for  a  fenced  city 
it  is  naturally  a  very  strong  site,  having  precipitous 
sides  towards  the  west.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
the  sites  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  Gaza,  and 
other  Philistine  fenced  cities  do  not  present  any 
natural  features  capable  of  defence;  they  are 
simply  mounds  on  the  undulating  plain,  and  it 
may  "be  that  Gath  may  yet  be  di 
mound  somewhere  near  Tell  et-SA. 


may  do  that  Gath  may  yet  be  discovered  as  a 
mound  somewhere  near  Tell  es-SAJL  If  it  had 
such  pronounced  natural  features  for  defence  as 
the  hill  in  question  has,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  its  existence  can  have  so  completely  dis- 
appeared from  history  after  the  time  of  king 
Hezekiah. 

Tell  es-SAfi  (BBF*  ii.  pp.  29-32)  is  an  isolated 
oblong  hill  or  ridge  stretching  from  north  to  south 
between  the  Shephelah  to  the  east  and  the  plains 
of  Philistia  to  the  west,  Wady  es  -  Sunt  (the 
valley  of  Elan)  passing  by  on  the  north.  It  stands 
out  conspicuously  towards  the  north,  south,  and 
west,  about  300  ft.  above  the  plain  and  700  above 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  presenting  on  three  sides 
many  hundred  feet  of  white  precipices,  would  as  a 
fenced  city  have  been  remarkably  strong.  There 
are  many  caves  and  excavations  on  the  northern 
scarps ;  water  is  obtained  to  the  west  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilL  The  name  signifies  '  the  white  hill,' 
and  it  can  be  seen  at  several  hoars'  distance  to 
north  and  west. 

On  the  top  is  a  modern  village  of  mud  huts  with 
a  sacred  tatty.  There  are  still  remains  of  drafted 
stones  visible,  remnants  of  the  old  castle  of 
Blanchegarde  (Alba  Specula),  erected  in  A.D.  1144 
by  Koike  of  Anjou  as  a  check  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Saracens  from  Ashkelon.  It  was 
taken  by  Saladin  in  A.D.  1191  and  dismantled,  bat 
was  again  fortified  by  Richard  of  England  in  the 
following  year.  It  continued  for  some  centuries  as 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 
(See,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  above, 
G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  194  ft ;  Gautier,  Souvenirt  de 
Terre  Sainte,  93).  C.  Warrkn. 

GATH-HEPHER  (tjoci  ni  'wine-press of  digging'; 
*n  Jos  IB"  with  n  locale  "ifo  nej  which  A  V  mis- 


takenly tr.  Gittah-hepher). — The  home  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K  14**),  and  on  the  border  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  near  Japhia  and  Rimmon 
(Jos  191*-1'),  which  have  been  identified  in  the 
villages  of  Yd/a  and  Rumm&neh. 

There  is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  Gath-hepher  with  the  present  village  of 
el-Methhed  (SWP  i.  pp.  363-367),  the  site  of  one 
of  the  many  Moslem  tombs  of  Neby  Yunas,  the 
prophet  Jonah.  This  village  is  regarded  by  both 
Christians  and  Moslems  as  being  the  home  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  chain  of 
tradition  supporting  this  view.  About  2J  miles  to 
the  west  of  el-Meshhed  is  the  village  of  SeffHrieh, 
where  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a  castle  and 
church  identified  by  Robinson  (BBP  ii.  345)  as 
the  site  of  the  Sepphoris  of  Josephos,  the  Tsippori 
of  the  Rabbins,  a  place  not  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
but  afterwards  called  by  the  Romans  Diocaesarea. 
Jerome  says  (Prootm.  in  Jonam)  that  the  home 
and  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah  were  shown  at  a 
small  village  2  miles  from  Sepphoris  or  Dioccesarea 
on  the  road  to  Tiberias.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in 
the  12th  cent,  states  that  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  shown  in  his  time  near  Sepphoris  (Early 
Travel*  in  Palestine,  p.  89).  Isaac  Chelo  in  the 
14th  cent,  states  that  the  name  of  Gath-hepher  was 
Method  (Carmoly,  Itin.  p.  266).  The  rabbinical 
writers  state  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  the  prophet 
was  shown  at  Gath-hepher  on  a  hill  near  Sepphoris. 
The  wely  or  makdn  has  two  domes,  and  is  very 
conspicuous,  dominating  the  plain  on  the  north  at 
a  height  of  1250  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean. 

Literature.  —  Besides  the  authorities  cited  shore,  see 
Baedeker-Socin,  PaL  162 ;  Belaud,  PaL  0.  786:  Neuhauer, 
(Hog.  du  Talm.  200 1  C.  WARREN. 

GATH-RIMMON  fflrrni).— There  are  perhaps  two 
places  mentioned  of  this  name. 

1.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Jos 
21**,  1  Ch  6"),  situated  near  Jehud,  Bene-berak, 
and  Me-jarkon,  not  far  from  Joppa  (Jos  19**). 
The  site  has  not  been  ascertained.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Gath  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  lying 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia  (Onom.  t.  ' Gath '). 
A  Gath-rimmon  is  mentioned  as  lying  between 
Diospolis  and  Eutheropolis,  but  this  reference  is 
probably  to  the  royal  city  of  Gath.   See  Gath. 

2.  A  town  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan  (Jos  21*), 
assigned  to  the  Levi  tea.  It  is  only  once  mentioned, 
with  no  indication  whatever  of  its  situation  within 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  follows  immediately 
after  Gath-rimmon  of  Dan  in  the  previous  verse ; 
and  as  the  LXX  has  'Upa0d  (B)  or  Bot&rd  (A),  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Ch  6™  has  Bileam  (oinj), 
it  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  transcribers.  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  would  read  in  Jos  21*  osm:,  and  identify  this 
with  the  place  referred  to  in  1  Ch  6™  (ao  also  Bennett 
in  SBOT  on  Jos  ad  loc. ).   See  further  Iblkah. 

C.  Warrkn. 

GAULANITIS  (rauXownt).— The  name  of  a  dis 
trict  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephos,  together  with  Trachonitis, 
Auranitis,  and  Ba  tan  sea.  It  is  from  Gaulon, 
TavXtbv,  which  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  word 
Golan,  ffii,  of  which  the  modem  Arab,  representa- 
tive is  JaulAn.  Could  we  locate  with  certainty 
Golan,  which  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan,  we  should  have 
the  central  or  chief  city  of  the  district  in  question, 
and  thus  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  determine  its  geo- 
graphical limits  more  definitely. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Gaulanitis 
fell  to  his  son  Philip,  and  during  his  long  reign 
was  a  portion  of  his  dominions  (Ant.  XVHL  iv.  6). 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Upper  and  Lower, 
and  belonged  to  Agrippa  II. ,  from  whom  it  revolted 
to  the  Romans  in  A.D.  66-70  (Josephos,  Life,  37 1 
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Wart,  m.  iiL  5,  IV.  i.  1).  The  province  could  not 
have  been  of  great  extent ;  it  was  free  from  hills, 
having  some  portions  rocky  and  others  exceedingly 
fertile.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  east-Jordan 
plateau,  and  rises  some  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
Judging  from  existing  ruins,  this  region  was  once 
densely  populated.  See  on  the  whole  subject 
Schumacher,  The  Jaul&n.  S.  Merrill. 

GAULS  (roXdrtu)  are  mentioned  in  1  Mac  8a  as 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  in  2  Mac  8"  as 
defeated  in  Babylonia  by  the  Jews  (RVm  in  the 
second  passage  and  AV  in  both  read  '  Galatians'). 
The  historical  allusions  are  doubtful,  although 
probably  the  former  passage  refers  to  the  victories 
of  Manlius  in  Asia  Minor  (B.C.  189).  See  further 
under  Galatta,  p.  89*. 

GAZA  (nja  Gn  10"  Dt  2"  Arab.  Gh&zzeh). — 
One  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  Philistia,  situated  on 
a  alight  eminence  amidst  trees  and  gardens  at  a 
distance  of  2  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt 
to  Jaffa  and  the  East  (lat.  31-30°  N. ;  long.  34- 
33°  E.).  Between  the  present  town  and  the  coast 
rises  a  high  range  of  sandhills,*  which  protect*  the 
town  from  the  westerly  winds  of  winter,  but  is  a 
constant  source  of  danger  and  loss,  as  the  sands, 
impelled  by  the  winds  from  the  sea,  are  ever  ad- 
vancing inland ;  and  it  is  supposed,  with  much 

rbability,'  that  the  city  of  the  time  of  the  judges 
B.C.  1100)  is  buried  beneath  these  immense 
mounds.  To  the  east  of  the  town  rises  a  ridge, 
270  feet  high,  called  el-Mun^ar,  or  'the  watch- 
tower,'  supposed  to  be  the  mount,  '  in  the  direction 
of  Hebron,  to  which  Samson  carried  the  gates  of 
the  city  ( Jg  18*) ;  and  on  the  coast  are  some  traces 
of  ruins,  Tell  et-Tlneh  and  el-Mineh,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  position  of  the  former  harbour. 
There  is,  however,  no  natural  harbour,  or  safe 
anchorage,  at  any  part  of  this  coast  for  many  miles 
from  Gaza,  and  the  place  could  never  have  been 
a  seaport  town.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects about  Gaza  is  the  forest  of  ancient  olive 
trees  extending  for  3  miles  along  the  Jaffa  road, 
somewhat  resembling  a  forest  of  ancient  oaks  in 
the  gnarled  and  wrinkled  character  of  their  bark, 
and  the  girth  of  their  corrugated  trunks.  t  The 
country  around  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  or  else 
laid  out  in  pasturage  for  sheep,  goats,  and  herds 
of  cattle;  and  the  Arabs  from  the  neighbour- 
ing desert  assemble  here  in  the  market-place 
to  buy  and  sell  commodities.  They  belong  to 
the  Azazimeh  and  Terabtn  tribes  inhabiting  the 
districts  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Wady  es-Seba 
(here  called  the  Wady  Ghuzzeh),  and  stretching 
southwards  into  the  sterile  region  of  the  Badiet 
et-Tih. 

History. — Gaza  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
named  in  the  Bible.  We  find  it  mentioned,  along 
with  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  lying  along  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  (Gn  10"),  X  and  it  was 
captured,  but  not  retained,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah 
on  the  invasion  of  Pal.  by  the  Israelites  (Jg  l*  a). 
The  special  interest  of  its  early  history  is  connected 
with  the  exploits  of  Samson  during  the  wars  between 
Israel  and  the  Philistines  (Jg  13-16),  at  which  time 
G.  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  position  of  great  im- 
portance, and  to  have  become  the  capital  of  the 
Philistine  confederacy ;  a  position  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'  Surrey  Map  of  Palestine. 

t  One  of  then  tree*  m  found  to  be  19  feet  In  circumference 
■t  4  feet  from  the  ground  when  mewured  by  the  present  writer 
m  188* ;  and  many  of  them  may  b»  a  thousand  yean  of  age 
asd  upwards. 

t  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  th»-  Gaza  was  In  existence  at 
that  time,  but  only  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 


In  the  year  B.C.  710,  when  joined  in  alliance  with 
Sabako  king  of  Egypt,  and  ruled  by  Hanno,  it  was 
attacked  by  Sargon  and  the  army  of  Assyria.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Raphia  (the  modern 
Rafeh),  about  half-way  between  Gaza  and  the 
Wady  el-Arish  ('River  of  Egypt'),  in  which  the 
allies  were  defeated  by  Sargon.  Hanno  was  de- 
prived of  his  crown,  and  carried  captive  to  Assyria 
by  the  conqueror.  This  was  the  first  trial  of 
strength  between  the  two  great  powers  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria.*  Still  later  (B.C.  332)  G.  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  for  a  period  of  two  months  a 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  but  was  ultimately  taken  by  storm.  The 
city  at  this  time  is  described  as  20  stadia  distant 
from  the  sea,  and  very  difficult  of  access  owing  to 
the  height  of  the  sandhills.  The  city  itself  was 
wide,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  hill  and  strongly  forti- 
fied by  a  wall.t 

But  the  ultimate  decay  of  G.  foretold  by  the 
prophets  (Jer  47,  Am  1*.  Zeph  2*,  Zee  9*)  was 
hastening  towards  fulfilment.  G.  suffered  greatly 
(1  Mac  II*-"  13*»)  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy 
DC.  and  Alexander  Janneeus,  a  prince  of  the  Mac- 
cabesan  line  (B.C.  105-78).  By  Augustus  it  was 
assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  along  with  the 
neighbouring  maritime  cities.  This  brings  us  to 
the  first  event  recorded  in  NT  history  in  which 
the  name  of  G.  comes  prominently  into  view, 
namely,  the  oonversion  and  baptism  of  the  Ethi- 
opian eunuch,  which  took  place  near  the  city  (Ac 
8*).  The  precise  spot  where  he  was  baptized 
by  Philip  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty; 
but  it  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  at  the 
crossing  of  either  the  brook  Wady  el-Hessy  or 
Wady  el-Halib  by  ths  road  from  Jaffa  to  Gaza.J 

Henceforth  G.  almost  disappears  from  the  page 
of  history,  till  in  A.D.  634  it  was  captured  by  the 
generals  of  the  first  calif,  Abu  Bekr.  During 
the  crusades  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  but  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin  (A.D.  1170). 
Since  then  it  has  remained  a  Mohammedan  city. 
(For  a  full  account  of  Gaza  and  its  history  see  G. 
A  Smith,  HOHL  181  ft,  and  of.  Gautier,  Souvenirs 
de  Terre-Sainte,  116 ft;  Clermont-Ganneau,  Arch. 
Researches  in  Pal.  (1896),  p.  279  ft).     E.  HULL. 

0AZARA  (rofdpa,  Tdfaoo,  Tafnpd,  rdVnoo).— An 
important  stronghold  often  mentioned  during  the 
Maccabtean  struggle,  1  Mac  4U  7*  9"  13"  (in  this 
last  all  MSS  have  Tifar,  Gaza,  but  the  context  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  Jos.  Ant.  xm.  vi.  7  show 
that  the  correct  reading  is  Taiipap,  see  RVm)  13" 
147  M  15"  161,  2  Mac  10*.  In  Ant.  xn.  viL  4,  xiv. 
v.  4,  Wars,  L  viiL  5,  it  is  called  Qadara.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  OT  Gezer 
(which  see).  See  further,  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  L  261  f., 
372,  and  G.  A  Smith,  HGHL  215  ft 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

GAZELLE  ('5*  fibhi,  loptds).— AV  renders  zibht 
in  the  poetical  books,  and  in  2  S  2M  1  Ch  12s  by 
roe.  RV  gives  the  same  rendering,  but  adds  in 
the  marg.  in  all  but  three  places  (2  S  2",  Ca  3*  7') 
gazelle.  In  the  lists  of  animals  used  as  food  AV 
renders  zibht  by  roebuck,  while  RV  renders  it  in- 
consistently with  itself  in  the  other  passages, 
gazelle.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
rendering  for  all,  instead  of  roe  and  roebuck.  The 
Arabic  word  zabt,  the  exact  counterpart  of  zibht, 
is  one  of  the  names  of  the  gazelle  in  that  tongue ; 

*  Rawlinson,  Ann.  Man.  vol.  II.  144. 

t  Art-ion,  iL  26,  where  an  account  of  the  siege  Is  given.  During 
its  progress  Alexander  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder. 

J  The  Hessy  is  crossed  by  the  road  at  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  Qua,  the  Halib  at  6  miles.  Either  of  these  roots  fits  in 
with  the  narrative.  The  ruins  of  el-Mineh  on  the  seacoast 
mark  the  site  of  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  6th  oenk 
called  '  OonstanUa '  or '  Limena  Qua. 
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the  other  is  ghaedl,  from  which  our  word  gazelle  is 
derived.  It  waa  expressly  permitted  as  food 
(Dt  12"  H»  Iff*).  It  was  daily  served  on  Solomon's 
table  (1  K  4").  Asahel  and  the  Gadites  were  as 
fleet  as  (ibhU  (2  S  2U,  1  Ch  12s).  The  fibht  was 
much  hunted  (Pr  6",  Is  13M).  It  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Ca  (Z1-  »• »  8»  4»  7*  8M).  The  fern,  form 
n-jy  zibhtyyah  became  (by  law  of  interchange) 
Aram,  (abulia,  which  was  translated  Sopxit  = 
gazelle  (cf.  Ao  9"). 

The  gazelle,  Gatella  Bonsai,  L-,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  antelopes.  It  is  abundant 
throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in  the 
remoter  mountain  districts  and  in  the  deserts.  It 
is  often  met  with  in  herds,  which  sometimes  number 
as  many  as  a  hundred.  The  general  colour  is  fawn, 
with  white  and  dark  stripes  down  the  face,  and  a 
white  mark  on  the  hind  quarters.  A  local  variety, 
called  the  ariel  gazelle,  Gazella  Arabica,  Ehr.,  is 
found  in  Gilead.  It  is  of  a  darker  fawn  colour 
than  the  type. 

Gazelles  are  hunted  by  lying  in  wait  for  them  at 
the  springs,  or  by  chasing  them  with  greyhounds 
and  falcons.  They  are  very  fleet,  however,  and 
often  'deliver  themselves  from  the  hand  of  the 
hunter*  (Pr  6*).  They  are  often  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  driving  them  into  an  enclosure,  with 
a  pitfall  at  either  side.  As  many  as  fifty  may 
thus  be  taken  at  one  time.  When  taken  young 
the  gazelle  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very 
affectionate.  G.  E.  POST. 

GAZERA  (A  Tatiipi,  B  KaityxQ,  1  Es  6".— His 
sons  were  among  the  '  temple  servants. '  In  Ezr  2* 
Gazzam. 

6AZEZ  (it},  Wellh.,  de  gent,  et  fam.  Jud.  26, 
would  write  »j;)- — 1.  A  son  of  Ephah,  Caleb's  con- 
cubine, 1  Ch  2*.  2.  In  same  verse  a  second  G.  is 
mentioned  as  a  son  of  Haram,  who  was  another  of 
Ephah's  sons.  Smith's  DB 9  incorrectly  states  that 
this  second  G.  is  omitted  in  B.  The  latter  MS 
reads  both  times  r«foO« ;  Lao.  has  in  second 
instance  Tafit. 

GAZINGSTOCK.— Men  are  no  longer  punished 
by  being  exposed  to  public  gaze,  whether  in  the 
stocks  or  otherwise,  and  '  gazing-stock '  has  gone 
out  of  use.  It  is  one  of  several  compounds  of 
'stock'  which  have  become  obsolete.  We  find 
'mocking  stock*  in  2 Mad  V ;  and  Tindale  uses 
•gestyngestocke '  in  Dt  W  for  EV  'byword.' 
The  only  compound  still  in  use  is  '  laughing-stock.' 

Gazingstock  (1611  'gazing  stocke')  occurs  Nah 
3*  '  I  .  .  .  will  set  thee  as  a  gazingstock ' ;  Heb. 
■Khf  [in  pause],  lit  '  as  a  sight  (from  nv) '  to  look 
upon ') ;  the  word  is  found  also  in  Gn  16a  ('kt  ^j, 
AV  'Thou  God  seest  me,'  RV  'Thou  art  a  God 
that  seeth,'  RVm  'God  of  seeing' — which  is  prob- 


flash,  EV  'that  it  cannot  be  seen').  For  the 
thought  of  Nah  3»  Davidson  refers  to  Ezk  28"- u, 
Mt  lu,  1  Co  4» ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  other 
example  of  '  gazingstock,'  He  10s*  (cf.  also  Moab. 
Stone,  L  12,  *  a  g.  to  Chemosh  and  to  Moab ').  Here 
the  ptcp.  OeoTptfAjwFot  is  tr*  in  AV  '  whilst  ye  were 
made  a  gazingstock,'  in  RV  'being  made  a  g.,'  a 
tr.  which  comes  from  the  Bishops'  Bible ;  Wye.  and 
Rhem.  having  '  spectacle,'  after  Vulg.  spectaculum 
facti.  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  Gr.  verb, 
out  Biarpor  jUro/icu  is  found  in  1  Co  4s,  already 
referred  to,  in  a  precisely  similar  meaning,  EV 
•We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,'  which 
is  Wyclifs  and  the  Rhem.  tr.,  again  after  Vulg. 
spectaculum  facti.  Tindale's  word  here  is  '  gas- 
ynt;estocie,'  and  he  is  followed  bv  the  other  ver- 


sions. Shaks.  uses  'gaze'  for  ' gazing-stock '  in 
Macbeth,  V.  viiL  24 — 

'  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  lire  to  be  the  ehow  and  gaie  o'  the  time ; 
Well  hare  thee,  at  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrite 
"Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.'" 

J.  HaSTDiUS 
GAZITES  (Wnjyn).— The  inhabitants  of  Gaza 
(wh.  see),  Jos  13*  (AV  Gazathites),  Jg  16'. 

GAZZAM  (□)!).— A  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerub.  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7*1),  called  in 
1  Es  5n  Gazers.  See  Genealogy. 

GEBA.— 1.  (P3J,  in  pause  !>3)  =  Gaba,  a  'hill')  A  city 
of  Benjamin — one  of  those  assigned  under  Joshua 
to  the  Levi  tea  (Jos  21",  1  Ch  6*).  It  was  situated 
on  the  N.E.  border  of  Benjamin  (Jos  18M).  It  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  history  of  the  two  king- 
doms that  Geba  is  to  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Jeba.  The  latter  lies  some  7  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  the  road  to  which  joins  the  main  road 
between  Bethel  and  Jerusalem,  just  N.  of  Tell  el- 
FUl  (Gibeah).  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
steep  defile  of  the  Wady  SuweinU,  facing  Mich- 
mash  (M&khm&s)  on  the  other  side  (1  S  14*  'The 
one  crag  rose  up  on  the  north  in  front  of  Michmash, 
and  the  other  on  the  south  in  front  of  Geba ').  It 
was  from  this  spot  that  Jonathan  (1 S  14"-)r 
accompanied  only  by  his  armour-bearer,  started  to 
descend  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  pass,  and,  in  so 
doing,  purposely  revealed  himself  to  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines  on  the  opposite  height.  The 
words  of  the  latter  merely  served  to  confirm  the 
two  warriors  in  their  resolve,  while  the  very 
audacity  of  their  undertaking  ensured  its  success. 
Climbing  up  on  their  hands  and  feet  (v.u),  they 
fell  upon  the  astonished  Philistines  with  un- 
diminished vigour,  and,  by  their  daring,  initiated 
a  panic,  which  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
Philistine  forces,  and  caused  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  latter  at  the  hands  of  Saul.  Saul, 
with  but  a  scanty  remnant  of  his  forces,  would 
seem  to  have  been  encamped  at  Gibeah  (13"  Geba 
must  be  a  mistake  for  Gibeah ;  cf  v.u),  some  3 
miles  to  the  S.,  so  that  Jonathan  could  start  on 
his  daring  errand  without  awakening  the  suspicions 
of  his  countrymen  as  to  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
In  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  this  important 
position  on  the  frontier  was  fortified  with '  the  stones 
of  Ramah  (er-Ram)  and  the  timber  thereof,  where 
with  Baasha  (king  of  Israel)  had  builded '  (1  K  18a 
=2  Ch  16').  From  this  period  onwards  G.  appears 
to  have  marked  the  N.  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Hence  we  find  the  old  formula,  'from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,'  which  denoted  the  extent  of 
the  united  kingdom,  altered  into  '  from  Geba  to 
Beersheba'  (2  K  23",  cf.  Zee  1410).  The  position  of 
Geba,  its  strategic  importance,  and  its  distinction 
from  the  similar-sounding  Gibeah  (for  tlie  latter 
point  cf.  Jos  18M- a),  are  once  more  clearly  shown  in 
Isaiah's  dramatic  picture  of  the  march  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  against  Jerusalem  from  the  N. 
(Is  1028-*9,  see  Gibeah,  2  (4)) ;  while  in  the  times  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  still  a  well-known  spot 
(Neh  11»>  12» ;  cf.  7»,  Ezr  2»,  1  Ch  8»). 

In  the  following  passages  the  Hebrew  text 
wrongly  gives  Geba  for  Gibeah :  Jg  2010-1*,  1  S 
13*- u ;  for  further  details  see  Gibeah,  2.  In  Jg 
20*'  (see  above)  Geba  is  to  be  restored  in  place  of 
Gibeah,  while  in  2  S  5*  it  seems  probable  that  we 
should  restore  Gibeon  for  Geba,  in  accordance  with 
the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  14". 

2.  (Vaipal)  About  3  miles  N.  of  Samaria.  It 
was  the  southernmost  of  the  three  fortress 
which  commanded  the  road  leading  up  from  Es- 
draelon,  through  the  pass  of  En-gannun  (Jentn\ 
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into  Samaria.  It  was  between  this  fort  and  Scy- 
thopolis  that  Holofemes  pitched  his  camp  pre- 
paratory to  attacking  Judaea  (Jth  3M). 

J.  F.  Stenninq. 

GEBAL.— 1.  T<updk  or  Ttpto,  Ps  83s  [Eng.  >]. 
A  mountainous  district  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Jebdi  (Robinson,  SB 
ii.  164).  Josephus  regards  rc£taXrrtt  as  a  part  of 
Idunuea  (Ant.  n.  i.  2,  cf.  IX.  ix.  1),  and  Jerome 
explains  Seir  by  Gebalena  (Euseb.  Onomast.  'Seir '). 
In  Ps  83s  Gebal  is  named,  together  with  Amnion, 
Amalek,  and  other  nations,  as  forming  a  confederacy 
against  Israel.  The  date  and  occasion  of  the  psalm 
are  unknown,  but  many  commentators  connect  it 
with  the  events  described  in  1  Mac  S. 

2.  S^,  (oi  rptvBtrtp*.)  Bvj9Mur,Ezk  27*.  GBBALITES 
0*^15,  AV  Giblites,  but  in  1  K  *  the  stonesquarers,' 
Jos  13*,  1  K  6M.  A  Phoenician  city,  situated  on 
rising  ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
and  about  20  miles  N.  of  Beirut.  The  name  is 
found  frequently  in  Phoenician  (CIS  1)  and  Assy- 
rian inscriptions  in  the  forms  QvbaX  or  Gubli  (cf. 
Schrader,  COT  L  174  and  Gloss.),  and  also  on  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  tablets ;  while  to  the  Greeks  the 
town  was  well  known  as  By  bins  (BipXoi  or  Bip\ot, 
cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755).  The  modern  name  is 
Jebeil.  The  city  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Adonis  and  Astarte,  while  its  maritime  im- 
portance is  attested  by  Ezekiel,  who  speaks  of 
the  '  elders  and  wise  men  of  Gebal '  as  being  the 
carpenters  or  'calk ere'  of  the  ships  of  Tyre  (27"). 
According  to  Jos  13*  the  land  of  the  Gebalites 
(AV  Giblites)  was  included  within  the  ideal  bound- 
aries of  Israel ;  but  it  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  could 
in  any  sense  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Promised  Land.  Moreover,  the  passage  is  syn- 
tactically incorrect  ('Vjio  flCT),  and  the  widely 
different  reading  of  LXX  points  to  an  early  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  It  is  better  to  read  '  as  far  as  the 
border  of  the  Gebalites,'  •Jjw  ta»  ny,  omitting  the 
preceding  words  pgm  Tbgo,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  territory  of  Gebal  extended  inland  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc.).  The 
Gebalites  are  mentioned  again  in  1  K  518  [Heb.*3], 
where  they  are  said  to  have  fashioned  the  stones 
for  the  building  of  the  temple  along  with  the 
builders  of  Solomon  and  the  builders  of  Hiram. 
But  here,  too,  the  text  is  probably  faulty.  Thenius 
reads,  'and  Solomon's  builders  .  .  .  fashioned 
them  (the  stones),  and  made  a  border  for  them' 
(»Wjn  for  G*ftKf\,  LXX  */SoXor).     H.  A.  WHITE. 

OEBER  (T}|  'man'  or  'mighty  man,'  Tapip  A, 
cm.  B  Luc.  1  K  4U). — One  of  Solomon's  twelve 
commissariat  officers,  whose  district  lay  to  the  E. 
of  Jordan,  and  perhaps  S.  of  that  of  the  officer 
mentioned  v.u.  At  the  end  of  v.u  comes  a  sen- 
tence referred  by  AV  and  RV  to  this  Geber,  and 
rendered  'and  he  wot  the  only  officer  which  was 
in  the  land.'  This  is  usually  thought  to  mean 
that  in  this  large  district  more  than  one  officer 
might  have  been  expected,  but  that  this  was  not 
the  ease,  probably  because  the  country  was  rugged 
and  thinly  populated.  Such  a  rendering,  however, 
together  with  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  can 
by  no  means  be  extracted  from  the  Hebrew,  which 
is  certainly  corrupt.  Klostermann  by  a  clever 
emendation  obtains  the  statement '  and  one  officer 
was  over  all  the  officers  who  were  in  the  land,' 
the  reference  being,  not  to  Geber,  but  to  Azariah 
son  of  Nathan,  mentioned  v.*  as  '  over  the  officers.' 
Cf.  the  interpretation  of  Jos.  {Ant.  Yin.  ii.  3)  M 
ii  re&rvr  tit  rd\u>  tpxu"'  iroSiStucn. 

C.  F.  BUBNEY. 

GEBUf  (o«3tq  'the  trenches'). — A  place  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  graphically 
pictured  by  the  prophet  aa  saving  their  goods  by 


flight  upon  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
Is  1051  only.  In  Eusebius  [Onomast.  t.  'Gebin'j 
a  Geba  5  Roman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the 
way  to  Neapolis  (Shechem),  is  noticed.  This  is 
the  modern  Jebta,  which,  being  near  the  gl*at 
northern  road,  is  a  possible  site  for  Gebim.  See 
SWP  voL  ii.  sh.  xiv.  C.  R.  Condkb. 

GECKO  (npjK  'andkdh,  /itryaXi},  mygale).— The  AV 
(Lv  11s*)  renders  'dn&k&h,  ferret.  This  animal, 
however,  is  not  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  the  one  intended  here.  The 
LXX  iiuyaKi)  signifies  the  threw  mouse,  of  which 
several  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  Holy  Land  :  (1) 
Sorex  araneus,  De  Selys,  Arab./dr  el-khald,  in  thu 
hilly  districts  of  N.  Galilee ;  (2)  S.  tetragonurui, 
Desm.,  in  Lebanon ;  (3)  S.  pygmceut,  De  Selys, 
about  one-third  as  large  as  the  first ;  (4)  S.  crassi- 
caudus,  Licht.,  a  silver-grey  species,  in  the  S. 
deserts ;  (6)  S.  fodiens,  Schreb.,  the  water  threw, 
by  streams  in  Ccelesyria  and  Antilebanon.  Not 
withstanding  the  above  tr"  of  the  LXX  and  the 
notion  of  the  Rabbins  that  the  hedgehog  was  the 
animal  intended,  the  position  of  'Andkdh  among  the 
lizards  has  inclined  scholars  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
them.  The  RV  has  adopted  gecko  (eo  Pesh.).  This 
rendering,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
conjectural.  There  are  several  of  the  Geckonidx  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  commonest  of  all  is  the  com- 
mon gecko,  Ptyodactylus  Hasselquistii,  Schneid., 
which  is  found  everywhere  among  rocks  and  in 
ruins  and  about  houses.  It  has  a  tan-shaped  foot 
(whence  its  generic  name),  with  suckers  by  the 
sides  of  the  toes,  so  that  it  can  walk  on  smooth 
walls,  and  even  run  inverted  like  a  fly.  It  moves 
noiselessly.  But  it  can  emit  a  rapid  clucking 
sound,  by  vibrating  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 
The  name  gecko  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  this 
sound.  There  is  a  popular  superstition  in  the 
country,  that  a  gecko,  crawling  over  the  bodv, 
will  produce  leprous  sores;  hence  its  name  abu 
bureit,  '  father  of  leprosy.'  This  opinion,  which  is 
probably  ancient,  would  add  to  the  lacertine  form 
of  the  animal  a  reason  for  considering  it  unclean. 
It  has  a  flattish -triangular  head,  covered  with 
scales,  a  wide  mouth,  large  eyes  and  small  teeth, 
and  a  broad  tail,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  The 
general  colour  is  black,  but  the  whole  body  is 
spotted  with  rows  of  rounded  warts  or  promi- 
nences. It  is  the  most  repulsive-looking  of  the 
lizards  in  Palestine.  G.  E.  POST. 

GEDALIAH  (wjty,  «fo  « J*  is  great').— 1.  Son 
of  Ahikam,  who  had  protected  Jeremiah  from  the 
anti-Chaldsean  party  (Jer  26"),  and  probably  grand- 
son of  Shaphan,  the  pious  scribe  (2  K  22).  G. 
naturally  shared  the  views  of  Jeremiah.  This 
commended  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made 
him  governor  over  '  the  poor  of  the  people  that 
were  left  in  the  land.'  His  two  months'  rule  and 
treacherous  murder  are  detailed  in  Jer  40,  41 
(2  K  25**"**).  At  Mizpah  in  Benjamin  the  scattered 
elements  of  the  national  life  gathered  round  G. 
First  came  Jeremiah,  then  the  remnant  of  the 
army,  and  finally  the  Jews  that  had  been  dispersed 
in  the  adjacent  countries.  At  G.'s  bidding  they 
began  to  settle  in  the  deserted  towns,  and  to 
gather  in  the  now  ownerless  crops.  Meanwhile 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  resolved,  by  the 
assassination  of  G.,  to  destroy  'the  remnant  of 
Judah '  ( Jer  40u).  He  found  a  tool  in  Ishmael '  of  the 
seed  royal,'  formerly  a  high  officer  under  Zedekiah, 
but  now  a  bandit  in  the  service  of  Amnion 
(411*).  Disbelieving  the  warnings  which  he  re- 
ceived, G.  entertained  Ishmael  and  ten  followers 
at  Mizpah.  G.  and  the  small  garrison  of  Jews 
and  Chaldaeans  were  slain,  probably  while  at  table 
(Jos.  Ant.  x.  ix.  1),  and  their  bodies  cast  promisou- 
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ously  (41*)  into  the  ancient  cistern  of  Asa.  The 
plot  of  Baalis  succeeded  but  too  well ;  for  the 
Jewish  captains,  fearing  lest  they  might  be  held 
responsible  for  the  audacious  murder  of  the  great 
king's  representative  (41*-1*),  fled  into  Egypt, 
carrying  with  them  Jeremiah  and  '  all  the  remnant 
of  Judah.'  <  It  seemed  to  be  the  revocation  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Exodus'  (Stanley).  The  anni- 
versary of  G.'s  murder— the  third  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  Tisri  (Zee  7*8U) — has  been  ever 
since  observed  as  one  of  the  four  Jewish  fasts. 
Gratz  (see  Cheyne  on  Jer  41*)  argues  that  G.'s 
government  lasted  five  years,  but  his  reasons  do 
not  seem  conclusive. 

2.  1  Ch  25«-»  eldest  'son*  of  Jeduthun,  leader 
of  the  second  course  of  temple  musicians.  3.  Ezr 
10u  (1  Es  9"  Joadanus),  a  priest  'of  the  sons  of 
Jeshua,'  who  'had  married  a  strange  woman.' 
4.  Jer  881  son  of  Pashhor  (Jer  20"),  a  prince  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  S.  Zeph  l1  grandfather 
of  the  prophet  Zephaniah.       N.  J.  D.  Whits. 

GEDDDR  (A  TttSoip,  B  KttSoip),  1  Es  5»  — In 
Ezr  2"  Neh  7*  Gahab.  ttu  was  perhaps  read 
nn. 

GEDER  (tii).  —  An  unidentified  Canaanitish 
town,  whose  king  was  amongst  those  conquered 
by  Joshua,  Jos  12»  (only).  While  LXX  A  has 
TaS4p,  B  has  'AvtL  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  Beth-gad er  of  1  Ch  2».  In  1  Ch  27"  Baal- 
hanan,  who  had  charge  of  David's  olives  and  sy co- 
mores,  is  called  the  Gederite  (Tjp),  which  may  be 
a  gentilio  name  derived  from  Geder,  although  some 
prefer  to  derive  it  from  GEDEBAH  (wh.  see). 

GEDER  AH  AV  of  1  Ch  4""  reads,  "Those 

that  dwelt  among  plants  (RVm  plantations)  and 
hedges,'  but  RV  gives  '  the  inhabitants  of  Netaim 
and  Gederah,'  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  tr" 
of  nrjp  q<spi  In  that  case  the  Gederah  re- 

ferred to  would  probably  be  the  city  of  that  name 
located  by  Jos  16"  in  the  Shephelah,  the  modern 
Jedtreh  (SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xx.)  and  the  Gedonr  of 
Eusebius  [Onomast.  p.  254,  Lagarde,  2nd  ed.).  The 
gentilio  name  Gederathite  ('TCJO)  occurs  in  1  Ch 
12*.  J.  A.  Sklbib. 

GEDEROTH  (rtrrj|,  in  2  Ch  28w  'jo). — A  town  of 
Judah  in  the  Shephelah,  Jos  15",  2  Ch  28",  noticed 
with  Beth-dagon,  Makkedah,  and  Naamah.  It 
appears  to  be  the  modern  Katrah  near  Yebna, 
where  a  Jewish  colony  is  now  established.  Possibly 
it  is  also  the  Kidron  of  1  Mac  15"  a  16».  See  SWP 
vol  iii.  sh.  xvL  C.  R.  Conder. 

GEDEROTHAIH  (q^tjO  occurs  in  Jos  15**  as  one 
of  the  fourteen  cities  of  Judah  that  lay  in  the 
Shephelah.  There  are,  however,  fourteen  cities 
without  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  has 
arisen  by  dittography  from  the  preceding  Gederah 
(Noldeke,  Krit.  d.  AT,  101).  The  names  of  the 
cities  in  the  LXX  show  several  divergences  from  the 
MT  ;  in  v."  Adithaim  is  omitted,  and  after  Tati/pi 
we  read  mU  al  twaiXea  atrrjt,  which  is  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  tr"  of  vxir\\  ('sheep-folds'). 
Both  the  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  and  Siegfried  -  Stade 
are  surely  in  error  in  stating  that  the  name  is 
omitted  in  the  LXX.  The  subterfuge  of  the  AVm 
'Gederah  or  Gederothaim'  is,  of  course,  not  per- 
missible. J.  A.  Selbie. 

GEDOR  (ihL  rq).— 1.  A  town  of  Judah,  named 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur,  Jos  15";  cf. 
1  Ch  4«-u  127  (in  this  last  Baer  and  Kittel 
mtp).  It  is  generally  identified  with  the  modern 
JedUr  (Robinson,  BRP*  ii.  13)  north  of  Beit  Sur. 
t.  The  district  from  which  the  Simeonites  are  said 


to  have  expelled  the  Hamite  settlers,  1  Ch  4***\ 
The  LXX,  however,  reads  Tipapa  (Gerar),  and 
Gerar  'suits  admirably  as  to  direction'  (Kittel  in 
SBOT).  This  reading  is  adopted  also  by  Ewald 
[Gesch.  Isr.  L  344),  Bertheau  (Chron.  51),  Hitzig 
(on  Mio  lu),  Graf  (her  Stamm  Simeon,  25),  Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.,  Siegfried-Stade,  etc 

GEDOR  (Ira,  -hi  '  wall').— L  A  Benjamite,  an 
ancestor  of  king  Saul,  1  Ch  8°  9".  2.  8.  The 
eponym  of  two  Judahite  families,  1  Ch  4*> u.  See 
Genealogy. 

GE-HARASHIM  (D-^jn  n«|),  '  valley  of  craftsmen,' 
1  Ch  4",  Neh  11**.  In  the  latter  passage  it  occurs 
with  Led  and  Ono.  The  name  mav  survive  at  (he 
ruin  Hirtha,  E.  of  Lydda.  See  SWP  voL  ii.  sh. 
xiv. 

GEHAZI  dm,  except  in  2  K  5"  8*-*,  where  it  is 
iqi,  '  valley  of  vision' ;  LXX  Vitrei,  Vulg.  Gieei)  is 
four  times  called  the  servant  (iju,  lit.  'boy')  of 
Elisha,  a  term  which  indicates  a  lower  kind  of 
service  than  Elisha's  'ministry'  to  Elijah.  He 
may,  however,  be  the  person  called  in  2  K  4<* 
Elisha's  minister  [rrw?),  the  word  which  is  applied 
to  Elisha  himself  in  1  K  19°.  Gehazi  is  one  of 
those  Bible  characters — Achan,  Judas,  Anania*, 
Demas,  etc — whose  crimes  and  apostasy  point  the 
moral  that  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds 
of  evil.  What  is  known  of  him  is  told  in  three 
narratives. 

1.  In  the  story  of  the  lady  of  Shunem  (2  K  4*-") 
he  appears  as  a  man  of  shrewd  practical  sense,  but 
incapable  of  understanding  the  impulses  of  deep 
feeling.  His  moral  quality  is  scarcely  defined 
Elisha  having  failed  to  persuade  his  benefactress 
to  ask  any  favour,  turns  in  perplexity  to  consult 
his  servant  (4").  G.  has  penetrated  the  good  lady's 
thoughts,  and  tells  the  prophet  of  her  secret  longing 
for  a  son.  Elisha  perceives  that  his  servant's  insight 
has  surpassed  his  own,  and,  recalling  the  Shunam- 
mite,  promises  that  the  desire  of  her  heart  will  be 
granted.  In  the  sequel  to  the  story,  when  the 
lady,  bereft  of  this  child  of  promise,  comes  in  htata 
to  the  retreat  at  Carmel  and  casts  herself  ai  the 
prophet's  feet  in  a  passion  of  grief,  G.'s  common- 
place mind  is  shocked  at  this  liberty  taken  by  a 
woman.  He  would  rudely  thrust  her  away ;  but 
the  prophet,  pitying  her  unknown  sorrow,  reproves 
his  servant  for  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  her  souL 
When  she  has  told  the  cause  of  her  grief,  G.  is 
directed  to  hasten  to  Shunem,  saluting  no  man  by 
the  way  (cf.  Lk  104),  and  lay  the  prophet's  staff  on 
the  face  of  the  child. 

2.  In  the  story  of  Naaman  G.  appears  as  a 
finished  example  of  covetousness  (2  K  GK'X').  His 
baseness  is  m  startling  contrast  to  the  high- 
mindedness  of  his  master.  In  vain  does  Naaman 
press  his  treasure  on  the  acceptance  of  Elisha ;  he 
has  to  depart  with  it  intact  (51*).  To  the  sordid 
mind  of  G.  this  situation  of  affairs  presents  a 
temptation  which  he  cannot  resist.  His  passion 
for  gain,  probably  long  nourished  in  secret, 
suddenly  overmasters  him.  The  voice  of  reason 
and  religion  is  stifled,  and  blasphemy,  lying,  sacri- 
lege, ana  fraud  come  to  serve  his  master  passion. 
Elisha's  refusal  to  take  the  stranger's  gold  seems 
to  him  madness.  '  As  J"  liveth,'  he  will  secure  a 
portion  of  it  for  himself — thus  lightly  does  he  use 
the  same  oath  with  which  Elisha  solemnly  refused 
the  filthy  lucre  (5I4_S0).  Running  to  overtake  the 
Syrian  cavalcade,  G.  invents  a  clever  story  of  two 
poor  young  sons  of  the  prophets  having  just  come 
to  Samaria,  whose  wants  Elisha  has  bethought 
himself  of  supplying  out  of  the  treasure  which  he 
had  refused  for  himself.  G.  begs  for  them  a  talent 
of  silver  (.£400!)  and  two  changes  of  raiment 
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Plausible  though  the  story  was,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  lower  the  prophet  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Syrians.  They  would  reflect  that  he  was  like 
other  men,  after  alL  But  G.'s  request  is  at  once 
granted,  and  two  of  Naaman's  servants  return  to 
Samaria  laden  with  the  changes  of  raiment  and 
twice  as  much  silver  as  had  been  asked.  When 
they  oome  to  the  hill  fov,  LXX  tit  rb  vKarttrir,  to 
the  secret  place,  from  a  reading  Sjk ;  Vulg.  jam 
vesper*)  G.  dismisses  the  men  and  conceals  his 
prize.  He  then  boldly  presents  himself  before  his 
master,  and  in  answer  to  a  or  nation  assures  him 
with  an  air  of  innocence  that  he  has  been  nowhere. 
But  the  prophet  has  at  last  discovered  his  servant's 
true  character,  and  with  searching  interrogations 
lays  bare  his  guilt,  and  reads  the  very  thoughts 
and  intents  of  Lis  heart.  6.  is  utterly  confounded. 
Pale  and  speechless  he  hears  the  curse  of  Naaman's 
leprosy  entailed,  with  awful  appropriateness,  on 
himself  and  his  family  for  ever,  and  goes  from 
Eliaha's  presence  a  leper,  white  as  snow. 

3.  In  the  third  narrative  (2  K  8M)  6.  appears 
engaged  in  conversation  with  king  Jehoram,  who 
has  called  him  to  recite  the  story  of  Eliaha's 
wonderful  deeds.  6.  is  telling  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Shunammite's  son  to  life,  when  the  lady 
herself  comes  on  the  scene  to  petition  the  king  to 
reinstate  her  in  the  house  and  land  which  she  nad 
lost  in  a  recent  famine.  The  difficulty  of  imagin- 
ing the  king  talking  to  a  leper  and  G.  glorifying 
Ehsha  has  led  some  critics  to  suppose  that  this 
narrative  is  misplaced,  and  should  appear  before 
2  K  6.  But  it  reads  quite  naturally  as  it  stands. 
Conversation  with  lepers  was  not  forbidden.  The 
story  certainly  shows  G.  in  a  more  favourable 
light  than  the  previous  narrative.  The  notice 
taken  of  him  by  the  king,  and  the  truthfulness 
and  respect  with  which  he  recounts  the  deeds  of 
his  former  master,  may  be  charitably  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  affliction  had  at  last  made  him  a  wiser 
and  better  man. 

Eliaha's  choice  of  this  covetous  man  to  be  his 
follower  presents  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  great,  as  Christ's  choice  of  a 
covetous  disciple.  It  appears  that  the  prophet's 
insight,  though  often  marvellous,  was  sometimes 
quite  ordinary  (2  K  4M).  He  confesses  his  inability 
to  read  the  mind  of  the  Shunammite :  '  J"  hath  hid 
it  from  me,  and  hath  not  told  me*  (4s7).  In  the 
same  way  he  was  evidently  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  his  servant.  He  probably  chose 
him  for  his  ready  wit  and  practical  sense ;  and  if 
he  detected  in  him  a  love  of  money,  he  may  have 
hoped  that  the  force  of  example  would  wean  him 
from  it.  But  to  minds  steeped  in  avarice  the 
means  of  grace  are  often  a  savour  of  death  rather 
than  of  life,  and  a  holy  example  may  not  change 
the  heart.  '  Happy  was  it  for  Gehazi,'  says  Bishop 
Hall,  '  if,  while  his  skin  was  snow-white  with 
leprosy,  his  humbled  soul  was  washed  white  as 
snow  with  the  water  of  true  repentance.' 

J.  Strachan. 

GEHENNA.  —  The  word  Gehenna,  Tterra  in 
Teschendorf  and  WH  (or  Tetna  according  to  other 
scholars,  on  the  ground  of  its  derivation  from  the 
Aram,  ojni),  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  Hebrew 
expression  Din  '|  =  '  valley  of  Hinnom,'  Jos  15*  18", 
Neh  11",  which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  ft-i 
Bin  =  '  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,'  Jos  158  181*, 
2Ch  28>  33*.  Jer  7*1-**  19*- •  or  in  the  Kethib  of 
2  K  23 10  oSn-jj  %  But  this  place  became  so  notori- 
ous through  its  evil  associations  that  it  was  simply 
called  'the  valley'  *or  *foxi}»,  Jer  2°  31*\  and  the 

rite  of  Jerusalem  leading  to  it '  the  valley-gate,' 
Ch  26*  Neh  2»- »  3U.  This  valley  lay  to  the  S. 
and  8.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  BRP  ii.  273, 
274).  The  derivation  of  Bin  is  quite  uncertain. 
In  the  LXX  this  name  appears  variously  as  ipdpayt 


'Oo>  (B:  'Er»6>  A),  Jos  16*;  (B)  »im,  Zorrdp  (Bt 
UoO  'Brrin  A),  Jos  18" ;  TaUyya  (B  :  Tal  'Ovrdu  A), 
Jos  18" ;  TaiBerBiii  (B  :  T-nBemdn  A),  2  Ch  28» ;  yi 
Pari  'Errdfi  (B  :  yr,  Beevvojt  A),  2  Ch  33*.  Elsewhere 
we  find  generally  <pi.pa.yt  (viov)  'Evro/t. 

This  term  is  used  in  a  variety  of  meanings  in 
the  course  of  Israelitish  and  Jewish  history.  These 
we  shall  consider  separately  according  as  they 
appear  in  OT,  Apocalyptic  literature,  the  NT,  or 
in  later  Judaism. 

I.  Its  use  in  the  OT  falls  under  three  heads. 
(a)  It  is  used  in  a  merely  topographical  sense. 
Thus  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  Jos  15*  18u,  and  the  northern  limit  of 
the  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  after 
the  Captivity,  Neh  11*>,  and  lay  in  front  of  the 
gate  Harsith  of  Jerusalem,  Jer  19*.  See  farther 
under  Hinnom  (Valley  of). 

(6)  It  is  used  in  a  religious  significance  as  imply- 
ing a  place  of  idolatrous  and  inhuman  sacrifices. 
These  were  first  offered  by  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
who  made  their  children  to  '  pass  through  the  fire ' 
to  Molech  in  this  valley,  2  K  16*,  2  Ch  28*.  and  2  K 
21*,  2  Ch  33*.  These  sacrifices  were  probably  made 
on  the  'high  places  of  Topheth,  wnich  is  >u  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,'  Jer  7U ;  of.  «er  32u. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  abominations, 
Josiah  polluted  it  with  human  bones  and  other 
corruptions,  2  K  2314,  u.  But  this  worship  of 
Molech  was  revived  under  Jehoiakim,  Jer  IP0"1*, 
Ezk  20**.  In  consequence  of  these "  idolatrous 
practices  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  Jeremiah 
prophesied  that  one  day  it  would  be  called  the 
'  Valley  of  Slaughter,'  and  that  they  should  '  bury 
in  Topheth  till  there  be  no  place  to  bury,'  Jer  7™ 
19".  Many  scholars  have  accepted  the  statement 
of  Kimchi  (c.  1200  A.D.)  on  Ps  27  :  '  Gehennam  fuit 
locus  spretus,  in  quern  abjecerunt  sordes  et  cadavera, 
et  fuit  ibi  perpetno  ignis  ad  comburendum  sordes 
illas  et  ossa;  propterea  parabolice  vocatur  judicium 
impiorum  Gehennam.'  But  this  is  denied  by 
Robinson,  L  274,  who  writes  that  'there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  other  fires  than  those  of  MoWh 
having  been  kept  up  in  this  valley '  (RosenmilLor, 
BMiseh.  Geogr.  n.  L  156,  164). 

Jc)  It  signifies  the  place  of  punishment  for  re- 
lunts  or  apostate  Jews  in  the  presence  of  the 
righteous.  Gehinnom  or  Gehenna  is  not  actually 
mentioned  with  this  signification  in  the  OT,  but 
it  is  it  and  no  other  place  that  is  implied  in  Is  50u 
'  in  a  place  of  pain  shall  ye  lie  down,  and  66**  with 
this  new  connotation.  Both  these  passages  are  very 
late,  and  probably  from  the  same  hand — not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  (see  Cheyne,  Introd.  to  the 
Bk.  of  Isaiah,  p.  380 ;  Smend,  Alttestamentliche 
Beligumsgeschlchte,  p.  606).  Farther,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  apostate  Jews  in  Is  66M  is  conceived 
as  eternal :  '  They  shall  look  upon  the  carcases  of 
the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me;  for 
their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  to  all 
flesh.'    The  punishment  of  Gehenna  is  implied  also 


in  Dn  12*  '  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  abhor- 
rence.' We  should  observe  that  the  same  word  pn"rj 
'  abhorrence '  occurs  in  these  two  passages,  and  in 
these  only,  and  the  reference  in  both  is  to  Gehenna. 

II.  Its  Meaning  and  further  Development 
in  Apocalyptic  Literature.  •  In  this  literature 

*  There  Is  no  actual  mention  of  the  word  Gehenna  In  biblical 
Apocryphal  literature ;  but  in  Jth  16"— 

tvm)  S0wj,  irmvirrm/MrMf  t*  yiiu  if*. 

Kj^Mf  Hmrrmpmrmp  ixiimiru  aircvt  it  ^uipm  Ufinmt, 

twvm  wvp  mm)  r**i\y.mtf  us  rmpxmt  mbrmr, 

mm)  mXmlmrm*  1,  mlrQijrit  urt  ml£w*— 
the  reference  to  Gehenna  la  undeniable.  In  Sir  717,  however, 
the  text  Uilxnrx  kri&iit  wtp  mm)  rmikri  la  probably  corrupt, 
being  without  the  support  of  the  Syriao  Version  and  the  beat 
MS8  of  the  Ethiopia  Sheol,  moreover,  has  become  synonym- 
ous with  Gehenna  In  the  Similitudes.  Thus:  'Sheol  will 
devour  the  sinners  in  the  presence  of  the  elect,'  SSS,  of.  6S"> 
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(bis  conception  underwent  farther  development 
(a)  Thus  Gehenna  was  conceived  as  a  place  of 
corporal  and  spiritual  punishment  for  apostate 
J sum  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous  for  ever.  (See 
Eth.  En.  274  *  90*  *>).  In  the  Similitudes  of  that 
book,  i.e.  chs.  37-70,  there  is  a  slight  modification 
of  the  above  idea.  Thus,  though  the  punishment 
is  everlasting,  only  its  initial  stages  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence  of  the  righteous.  On  the 
expiration  of  these,  the  wicked  will  be  swept  for 
ever  from  the  presence  of  the  righteous,  48*  621*-  M. 

(6)  A  place  of  spiritual  punishment  for  apostate 
Jews  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous.  Heretofore 
Gehenna  was  always  conceived  as  a  place  of  both 
corporal  and  spiritual  punishment.  This  new 
development  is  attested  in  the  Eth.  En.  91-104 
(c.  134-95  B.C.).  Thus  in  98*  'their  spirits  will 
be  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire.'  Cf.  also  1038. 
From  99"  1037-  •  it  is  clear  that  Sheol  and  Gehenna 
have  become  equivalent  terms  in  this  writer  also. 
See  also  100*.  The  same  conception  is  found  in  an 
Essene  writing,  i.e.  Eth.  En.  108*  and  in  the 
Assumpt.  Mob.  10".  In  the  latter  passage  Gehenna 
or  rather  '  the  valley '  is  mentioned  by  name  (see 
Charles,  Assumption  of  Moses,  pp.  43,  44).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  all  these  books  only  a  blessed 
immortality  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  is  taught. 

(c)  A  place  of  corporal  and  spiritual  punishment 
for  all  the  wicked  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous. 
We  arrive  at  this  stage  of  development  in  2  Es 
7**-«*  «Et  apparebit  locus  tormenti,  et  contra 
ilium  erit  locus  requietionis :  clibanus  gehennre 
ostendetur,  et  contra  earn  jocunditatis  paradisus. 
Et  dicet  tunc  Altissimus  ad  excitatas  gentes- 


"  Videte  contra  et  in  contra ;  hie  jocunditas  et 
requies,  et  ibi  ignis  et  tormenta."' 

TIL  Its  Meaning  in  the  NT.— In  the  NT 
Gehenna  is  always  the  final  place  of  punishment 
into  which  the  wicked  are  cast  after  the  last  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  place  of  torment  both  for  body  and 
souL  Thus  Mi  5»  'It  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  thy 
whole  body  go  into  Gehenna.'  So  also  in  5*. 
Some  have  argued  that  Christ  has  here  only  the 
living  in  view ;  but  this  limitation  appears  un- 
warranted. It  is  not  till  after  the  final  judgment 
that  the  wicked  are  cast  into  Gehenna.  At  the 
resurrection,  soul  and  body  are  united.  Both  are 
punished  in  Gehenna.  Gehenna  as  the  last  punish- 
ment was  conceived  also  as  the  worst.  It  slew 
both  soul  and  body — not,  indeed,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  relatively.  Thus  Mt  10*  'Fear  him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna.'  Cf.  Lk  12*.  This  final  stage  of  retri- 
bution is  carefully  distinguished  in  Eth.  En.  2211*1*. 
There  the  souls  in  the  third  division  of  Sheol  are 
raised  in  order  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  worst 
penalty,  but  of  the  sinners  in  the  fourth  division  it 
is  said :  '  Their  souls  will  not  be  slain  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  nor  will  they  be  raised  from  thence.' 
For  the  phrase  '  slaying  of  the  soul '  in  this  con- 
nexion, compare  also  Eth.  En.  108*"*.  Gehenna 
is  conceived  as  a  fire,  Mt  6**  18' ;  an  unquenchable 
fire,  Mk  9**  j  as  a  place  where  '  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,'  Mk  9";  a 
'furnace  of  fire,'  Mt  134*-";  'the  outer  darkness,' 
Mt  8"  22u  25*°.  It  is  the  'lake  of  fire'  in  Rev 
19"  201'-14-1*  21*.  Hades  is  finally  cast  into  it, 
Rev  20".  In  the  NT  Hades  and  Gehenna  seem 
never  to  be  confused  together. 

IV.  In  later  Judaism.— Here  Gehenna  is  con- 
ceived as  a  Purgatory  for  faithless  Jews,  who 
were  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  paradise,  but 
still  remained  the  place  of  eternal  perdition  for 
the  Gentiles  (cf.  Weber,  Jiidische  Theoloyie*,  pp. 
841, 342 ;  Driver,  Sermons  on  OT,  79 f.,  87,  89  f.,  97). 

R.  H.  Charles. 
GELILOTH  (rtVVi,  TaKuuiO,  A  'Aya\\i\M).—  One 


of  the  places  mentioned  in  Jos  18"  as  defining  tin 
S.  boundary  of  Benjamin.  The  border,  it  is  said, 
after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
'went  out'  first  to  En-shemesh  (probably  'Am 
JJaud,  about  2  miles  E.  of  Jerusalem),  ana  after- 
wards to  G.  'in  front  of  the  ascent  of  Adummim,' 
and  so  passed  on  into  the  Jordan  Valley.  The 
'ascent  of  Adummim'  is  in  all  probability  the 
ascent,  some  5  miles  long,  leading  np  from  the 
plain  of  Jericho  to  Tola  at  ed-Dumm,  about  6 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  regular  route 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  The  place  G. 
has  not,  however,  been  identified  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  said  about  it  is  that  it  was  some  spot  on  the 
boundary  between  Benjamin  and  Judah,  conspicu- 
ous as  a  landmark  to  a  traveller  climbing  up  this 
steep  ascent.  In  Jos  157,  where  the  N.  boundary 
of  Judah  (in  the  opposite  direction)  is  described, 
the  place,  similarly  described,  is  called  Gilgal 
(t>J7?!j,  LXX  B  TaaydS,  A  Ta\yi\).  We  have  no 
means  of  determining  which  is  the  true  reading ; 
the  idea  that  the  Gilgal  between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  can  be  intended  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of 
the  question ;  the  border,  at  the  point  in  question, 
must,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  employed 
('went  up,"  15"1'-'*;  'went  down,'  18"b-ub),  have 
been  above  the  plain. 

Geliloth,  in  the  sense,  as  it  seems,  of  circuits 
or  districts,  appears  also  (in  the  Heb.)  as  the 
technical  name  of  the  administrative  districts  of 
the  Philistines  (Jos  13",  Joel  3  (4)* ;  cf  1  Mac  5")— 
perhaps,  of  those  ruled  by  their  five  'lords' 
(Jos  13*).  It  occurs  likewise  in  the  obscure  and 
uncertain  expression  (Jos  2219-u),  'districts  of 
Jordan '  (rjTfg  n^i),  which  describes  the  locality  in 
which  the  altar  '  Ed '  was  built  by  the  24  tribes. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

OEM. — See  Stones  (Precious). 

GEMALLI  ('foa  '  camel  -  owner,'  or  'my  re- 
warder  '). — Father  of  the  Danite  spy,  Nu  13"  P. 

OEMARA. — See  Talmud. 

OEHARIAH  (n,-p|,  v>rpi '  J"  Hath  accomplished  'J. 
— 1.  A  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  from  whose  cham- 
ber Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people.  He  vainly  sought  to  deter 
king  Jehoiakim  from  burning  the  roll  ( Jer  3610- 11 
'*•**).  2.  A  son  of  Hilkiah  who  carried  a  letter 
from  Jeremiah  to  the  captives  at  Babylon  (Jer  29*). 

GENDER  (a  dipt  form  of  'engender,'  which 
comes  from  Lat.  xngenerare,  through  Old  Fr.  en- 
gendrer,  the  d  being  excrescent  after  n  as  in 
'tender'  from  tener)  is  used  in  AV  both  transi- 
tively and  intransitively,  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively. The  trans,  and  lit.  sense  'to  beget'  is 
common  in  Wyclif,  as  Mt  1'  (1380)  'Abraham 
gendride,  or  bigate,  Ysaac' ;  and  Ec  0*  (1388)  'If 
a  man  gendrith  an  hundrid  fre  sones,  and  lyveth 
many  yens,  and  hath  many  daies  of  age,  and  his 
soule  usith  not  the  goodis  of  his  catel,  and  wantith 
biriyng ;  Y  pronounce  of  this  man  that  a  deed 
borun  child  is  betere  than  he.'  It  is  from  Wye 
(1388)  that  the  AV  tr.  of  Job  38**  comes,  'The 
hoary  frost  of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it?' 
(Vi?;,  Gen.  'ingendred';  RVm  'given  it  birth'). 
In  Zee  13'  Wye  uses  the  word  of  mother  as  well 
as  father,  'his  fader  and  moder  that  gendriden 
hym,'  and  in  the  same  verse  he  speaks  of  'his 
fadir  and  modir,  gendrers  of  hym';  and  then  in 
Gal  4s*  he  employs  the  word  or  the  mother  alona 
=  bear,  bring  forth  children,  '  gendringe  in  tu 
seruage.'  This  has  passed  into  AV  (in  Tindale't 
form  'which  gendretn  unto  bondage')  through  al' 
the  intermediate  versions  (Gr.  tit  SovKtlmr  ywrvev, 
RV  '  bearing  children  unto  bondage  ). 
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The  Or.  verb  Ilka  the  Eng.  verb  '  gender,'  properly 

Men  to  the  father,  but  la  need  of  the  mother  in  Lk  1«- «  23", 
Jn  16*1,  and  in  thia  passage.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
well  brought  out  by  Ugh  Moot, '  for  these  women  are  (represent) 
two  oorenanta;  one  of  them,  which  wot  given  from  Mount 
Sinai,  bearing  children  unto  bondage ;  inasmuch  as  she  (3t</) 
la  Hagar.'  Add  Owynne's  explanation,  'As  Hagar,  the  bond- 
woman, brought  forth  children  unto  bondage, — for  the  children 
follow  the  condition  of  their  mother,— so  likewise  did  the  Sinai  tic 
corenant  bring  forth  children  unto  bondage ;  the  one  is  a  fit 
representative  of  the  other.' 

This  trans,  verb  is  used  metaph.  in  2  Ti  2s'  But 
foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing 
that  they  do  gender  strifes'  {ytrpwn  lidvat;  Wye. 
'gendren  chidingis,'  Tind.  'gendre  stryfe,'  Rhem. 
'  ingender  braules '). 

The  in  trans,  examples  ( = '  copulate,' '  breed ')  are 
Lv  191*  and  Job  21w,  with  which  cf.  Shaks.  Othello, 
IT.  iL  62— 

*  Or  keep  it  aa  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GENEALOGY. — Under  this  title  will  be  con- 
sidered— A.  Biblical  Genealogy  in  general;  B.  The 
Genealogical  Lists  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  and  a 
few  other  lists  of  names  ;  C.  Lists  of  persons  and 
families  associated  with  the  labours  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

A.  1.  Definition.  —  The  word  genealogy  (sing, 
and  pi  nr.)  occurs  in  OT  as  a  tr.  of  the  Hef>.  noun 
•d:  (dr.  Xry.  Neh  7')  and  of  the  denom.  verb 
ktj;  (only  Hithp.  in  1  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh), 
with  the  meaning  of  a  family  register  or  a  regis- 
tration by  families  (1  Ch  4a  61-7' "  etc).  In  con- 
nexion with  these  registrations  are  often  given 
lines  of  descent  (cf.  1  Ch  1-9),  and  occasionally 
the  pedigrees  of  individuals  (1  Ch  2»°-1*-  et  al.). 
Tables  of  genealogical  descent  also  appear  in  OT 
as  an  expansion  of  the  word  rfrr/ta,  'generations' 
(cf.  Gn  IV  101  ll10  etc,  also  Mt  l1  m\ot  ytriveut 
'InroG  XpurroO,  LXX  for  rfh^rtii  -^)>  «  The  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  RVm).  Genealogies  appear  in  two 
forms — one  giving  the  generations  in  a  descending 
scale  (Gn  5,  Ku  4fi-a  etc ),  the  other  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale  (1  Ch  8"-°,  Ezr  7M  etc). 

2.  The  registration  of  families  and  individuals. — 
Just  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  preserve  family 
registers  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Lists  of 
families  and  of  citizens  for  official  purposes  must 
have  been  made  very  early,  in  connexion,  for  ex- 
-  ample,  with  the  census  of  David  (2  S  24).  Familiarity 
with  such  enrolments  is  implied  in  the  reference 
to  'the  book  of  J"  (Ex  32*,  Ps  139"),  'the  book 
of  life'  (Ps  69",  cf.  Is  4»,  Dn  121),  and  they  seem 
to  be  directly  mentioned  in  Jer  22*,  Ezk  13*.  At 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Deuteronomic  law 
there  must  have  been  some  way  of  determining 
whether  one  was  of  pure  Isr.  descent  (Dt  23M). 
But  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  pre-exilic  period, 
when  marriages  probably  were  freely  made  with 
the  old  Can.  inhabitants,  and  when  these  inhabit- 
ants were  being  gradually  incorporated  and 
amalgamated  into  Israel,  a  motive  for  carefully 
preserving  lines  of  individual  descent  is  not  appar- 
ent, and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
records  were  generally  made.  An  exception, 
which  is  only  probable,  may  have  occurred  in  the 
ease  of  royalty,  nobility,  and  perhaps  the  priest- 
hood. (The  lawB  of  inheritance  seem  not  suffi- 
ciently complicated  to  have  required  the  preserva- 
tion of  family  genealogies).  After  the  restoration, 
however,  when  Israel  had  become  a  church,  and  a 
■harp  line  of  separation  was  drawn  between  the  Jews 
and  the  other  peoples  of  Palestine,  and  union  with 
them  by  marriage  had  become  a  grievous  trespass 
(Ezr  9'-*),  the  case  was  far  different.  Hence,  from 
the  time  of  reforms  introduced  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (e.  B.O.  444),  the  preservation  of  family 
genealogies,  or  records  of  the  descent  of  individuals, 
became  a  matter  of  special  importance.  Already, 


at  that  time,  certain  families  were  debarred  from 
the  office  of  priests  because  they  could  not  produos 
genealogical  registers  (Ezr  2,1_6»,  Neh  7°"").  From 
then  onwards  care  was  doubtless  exercised  tor 
their  preservation.  Their  value  is  shown  by  the 
repeated  allusion  to  them  in  1  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and 
Neb.  To  become  a  priest,  a  prime  requisite  was 
an  evidence  of  proper  pedigree.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  his  pedigree  was  given  in 
the  public  records  {Vita,  1 ;  cf.  e.  Ap.  i.  7),  it  is 
probable  that  family  genealogies  were  thus  Kt.pt 
from  their  importance  in  reference  to  inheritance, 
marriage,  redemption  of  lands,  and  service  in  the 
temple.  Many  families  at  the  time  of  Christ 
evidently  had  genealogical  registers  (Mt  l1,  Lk  2s* 
Ac  4«,  Ro  ll1,  Ph  3»). 
'  Davidldss,  or  descendants  of  the  bouse  of  David,  were  found 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
Roman  period  (oomp.  Zunz,  AnaUkten,  No.  6,  p.  46,  note  18X 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  exterminating  wars  and  the  Dispersion, 


irly  as  the  first  centuries, 
■uted 


the  records  of  old  families  were  lost  as  < 

and  even  the  families  of  the  priests  did  not  remain  unpollub 
(Jerm.  Kidduthin,  iv.  1)'  (Zunz  in  Asher's  Itinerary  of  Ben). 
Tudela,  ii.  p.  6).  Julius  Africanus  (Bp.  Arittidet,  v.)  gives  a 
tradition  that  Herod  I.  destroyed  the  genealogical  lists  which 
were  kept  at  Jerus-jto  deprive  Jewish  families  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  descent.  This  story  is  doubtful,  though  received  by 
some.   (See  Sachs,  Beitrage,  Heft  ii.  pp.  165  ff.). 

3.  Figurative  and  artificial  genealogies. — These 
appear  frequently  in  OT.  In  Gn  6  an  unbroken 
line  of  descent  of  ten  generations — from  Adam  to 
Noah  inclusive — furnishes  a  chronology  for  the  ante- 
diluvian period ;  in  GnW?  a  similar  line  from 
Shem  to  Terah  inclusive  furnishes  the  chronology 
of  the  period  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham. In  Gn  10  is  a  table  of  nations,  presenting  the 
geographical  and  political  relationships  in  the  form 
of  a  genealogy  or  family  tree  from  the  three  sons 
of  Noah.  From  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  is 
traced  the  descent  of  the  peoples  with  whom  Israel 
recognized  a  close  racial  union,  i.e.  the  Aramfeans  of 
N.  Mesopotamia  (Gn  22*  "),  the  tribes  of  Arabia  (Gn 
251'18),  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Go  19*"i,  and 
Edomites  (Gn  36).  These  peoples,  both  as  wholes 
and  in  their  various  subdivisions,  are  mentioned 
as  descendants  from  individual  ancestors  bearing 
generally  tribal  or  geographical  names,  as  though 
peoples  and  tribes  grew  out  of  single  households. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  Israel,  who  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from  whom  in  like 
manner  sprang  the  various  clans  and  families  of 
these  tribes  (cf.  Gn  468"!n,  Nu  26). 

This  form  of  representation  is  not  peculiar  to  OT  writers.  It 
is  the  usual  way  in  which  primitive  peoples  explain  their  origin 
and  tribal  relationships.  The  Greeks  traced  their  descent  from 
Hellen,  who  had  three  sons,  Dorus  and  Aeolus,  who  gave  their 
names  to  the  Dorians  and  Aeo lions,  and  Xuthus,  who  through 
his  two  sons,  Ion  and  Achanis,  became  the  forefather  of  the 
Ioniana  and  Achawna.  But  especially  is  this  the  method  of 
Bern,  people,  aa  Is  illustrated  among  Israel's  kinsmen,  the  Arabs. 
According  to  their  writers,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  '  patri- 
archal tribes  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  an  original  stock  on 
the  system  of  kinship  through  male  descendants.  A  tribe  was 
but  a  larger  family ;  the  tribal  name  was  the  name  or  nickname 
of  a  common  ancestor.  In  process  of  time  it  broke  up  into  two 
or  more  tribes,  each  embracing  the  descendants  of  one  of  the 
great  ancestor's  sons,  and  taking  its  name  from  him.  Then 
tribes  were  again  divided  and  subdivided  on  the  same  principle.' 
'  Between  a  nation,  a  tribe,  a  sept  or  sub-tribe  and  a  family, 
there  is  no  difference  on  this  theory,  exoept  in  size  and  distance, 
from  a  common  ancestor'  (W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage 
in  Early  Arabia,  pp.  81).  This  likewise  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  in  Israel,  and  is  especially  worked  out  In  P.  (Most  of 
the  genealogical  tables  and  tribal  and  family  lists  in  the  Hex. 
belong  to  this  document). 

While  in  some  instances  tribes,  clans,  or  families 
take  their  name  from  historic  persons, — some  Arabio 
clans  are  thus  named  (Kinship,  p.  15 ;  Sprenger, 
Mohammed,  ill.  p.  exxxvi,  Jour.  Bibl.  Lit.  vol.  xL 
1892,  p.  120), — in  genealogical  lists  the  founders  of 
tribes,  clans,  and  families  are  usually  to  be  re- 
garded as  eponymous  heroes,  for  countries  and 
cities  are  frequently  mentioned  as  parents  (Miz 
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raim  Gn  10",  Canaan  10",  Gflead  Jg  ll1,  Hebron 
1  Ch  2",  et  al.).  Under  the  form  of  family  experi- 
ence are  given  events  of  tribal  life  (Gn  38.  See 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  289;  Stade,  Geseh.  L 
pp.  157  f. ;  Moore  on  Jg  l""u).  Elder  sons  prob. 
represent  earlier  or  more  powerful  tribes  and  fami- 
lies ;  marriages  their  coalitions,  the  weaker  being 
perhaps  the  wife,  and  an  inferior  a  concubine ; 
untimely  deaths  their  disappearances;  different 
relationships  of  the  same  person  political  or  geo- 
graphical changes  or  different  traditions  (of.  Stade, 
Gesch.  L  p.  30).  Bnt  many  genealogical  stories 
and  relationships  originated  evidently  in  folk- 
tales, and  hence  they  present  a  mingling  of  fact 
and  fancy,  and  the  relationships  of  father,  mother, 
wife,  son,  daughter,  etc,  cannot  be  interpreted 
upon  any  uniform  theory  in  respect  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  each. 

Where  pedigrees  for  generations  of  remote  anti- 
quity are  given  (Gn  5.  ll"-*,  1  Ch  2»-»  6»-"  et  al.), 
they  probably  do  not  rest  upon  authentic  records, 
but  are  artificial. 

•Life  in  the  Orient  Is  much  too  unsafe,  and  the  changes  much 
too  great,  (or  one  to  expect  to  find  family  records  of  several 
centuries.  Moreover,  in  the  desert  [and  so  generally  under 
nomadic  conditions  which  Israel  for  oenturies  experienced] 
family  archives  are  unimaginable,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
believe  that  all  the  branches  of  a  family  tree  could  be  preserved 
by  memory'  (Sprenger,  Mohammed,  iii.  p.  axil). 

This  statement,  made  in  view  of  Arabian  gene- 
alogies, is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  early  man- 
kind and  Israel.  These,  too,  when  they  present  a 
continuous  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son,  are 
the  conjectures  of  later  ages  (see  Chronology  or 
OT).  They  are,  however,  not  the  fruit  of  a  spirit 
of  deception,  but  of  good  faith  with  poetic  imagina- 
tion in  vindicating  family  rights  and  privileges, 
and  religious  institutions,  or  in  glorifying  the 
family  and  national  and  religious  heroes.  The 
impulse  for  the  formation  of  such  pedigrees  is 

rchronous  with  the  stress  laid  upon  purity  of 
sent  and  the  actual  keeping  of  family  gene- 
alogies. The  names  introduced  were  not  usually 
inventions,  but  taken  from  legend  and  story, 
representing  often  historical  persons,  families,  and 
conditions. 

These  artificial  pedigrees  abound  in  Arabic  gene- 
alogies (see  Sprenger),  and  also  occur  in  Jewish 
writings  —  for  example,  the  Seder  Olam  sutta. 
(Zunz,  Gottetdienstliche  Vortrage,  Berlin,  1892.  pp. 
142  ff. ;  Asher,  Itiner.  of  Benj.  of  Tudela,  vol  u. 
pp.  6ff.). 

B.  Tax  Genealogical  Lists  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes. — These  lists  are  found  almost  exclusively 
in  Gn  46*-»,  Ex  6"-*,  Nu  26»-«  1  Ch  1-9.  They 
exhibit  different  sources,  and  have  suffered  much 
in  transcription,  especially  those  in  Chronicles, 
so  that  we  often  have  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused mass  of  names,  which  defy  any  proper  genea- 
logical treatment.  The  genealogies  are  partially 
figurative  and  artificial,  anil  partially  genuine 
family  records;  but  where  the  exact  line  is  to 
be  drawn  between  those  due  to  fancy  or  theory 
and  those  due  to  records  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined. In  some  instances  there  may  be  a  com- 
mingling of  both  elements.  The  whole  history 
behind  these  genealogies  is  very  obscure ;  hence 
the  explanatory  notes,  when  they  depart  from  a 
recital  of  mere  facts,  must  be  received  as  tenta- 
tive. The  lists  are  prepared  also  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  OT  proper  names  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  many  names  are  given  which 
probably  represent  no  real  persons  or  families, 
but  have  arisen  from  textual  errors. 

N.B.  The  tribes  are  Indicated  by  Rom.  numerals.  The  vari- 
ous lists  under  each  tribe,  grouped  by  generations,  pedigrees, 
or  other  classifications  given  in  OT,  are  numbered  with  Arabic 
numerals,  providing  a  means  of  cross  -  referenoe.  Heavy 


(Clarendon)  typo  indtoatea  the  father  of  the  person  or  psnosjs 
whose  name  or  names  Immediately  follow.  Italics  indicate  • 
son  of  the  preceding  and  the  father  of  the  succeeding  (a  con- 
tinuous line  of  descent  from  father  to  son  Is  indicated  by  • 
succession  of  names  In  italics).  The  child  or  children  of  the 
person  named  in  heavy  type  or  italics  Immediately  preceding 
are  given  in  ordinary  type.  Mothers'  names  are  placed  in 
brackets  before  their  children.  The  following  abbreviations 
are  used :  <L  daughter,  f .  father  or  father  of,  m.  mother,  a  sod 
of.se.  sons  of. 

Since  these  lists  are  found  mainly  in  1  Oh,  the  following 
abbreviations  an  used  referring  to  its  literature : 

Be.  -  E.  Bertheau  in  Kg/.  Handb.  1873  ;  Ke.-CF.Keil  in  BiNe 
Comm.  [1872];  K1-R.  Kittel  in  the  Sacred  Bookt  of  the  OT, 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Heb.  Text,  1895 ;  Kau.-E.  Kautzsch  m 
Die  HeUige  Sehriftd.  a.  T.  ObeneUt  und  herotusgegebrn,  18M ; 
Oe.-a  Oettli  in  Kgf.  Komm.  188B ;  8m. -R.  Smend,  Die  Listen 
der  Bticher  Ezra  und  NehemiaK,  1881;  We. -J.  Wellhausen, 
De  Gentibus  et  Fomiliis  Judarts  qua  1  Cor.  2.  4.  enumeraniur, 
1870;  We.  ProL-J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of 
I  trail,  1888 ;  Zoe. -O.  Zoeckler  In  Lamge't  Commentary,  1878. 
[Unfortunately,  Gray's  Studies  in  Bel.  Proper  Names  and 
Hommel's  Ana.  Heb.  Tradition  both  appeared  too  late  for  use 
in  the  present  article]. 

Jacob:  (m.  Leah)  Reuben  (I.),  Simeon  (n.),  Levi 
(in.),  Judah  (nr.),  Issachar  (v.),  Zebulun  (vi.),  d. 
Dinah ;  (m.  Rachel)  Joseph  (Manasseh  and 
Ephraim)  (vn.»b),  Benjamin  (vm.);  (m.  Bilhah) 
Dan  (DC),  Naphtali  (X.);  (m.  Zilpah)  Gad  (XI.), 
Asher  (xn.),  Gn  cf.  29al-30»4  35"  «»-» 

49W,  Ex  etc 

This  genealogy  Is  a  reflection  of  a  more  Or  less  artificial 
division  of  Israel  into  twelve  tribes  (cf.  the  twelve  sons  of  1  an- 
nuel, On  26"-»«).  The  history  and  the  sentiment  which  occa- 
sioned such  a  motherhood,  as  well  as  the  order  of  birth  of  these 
tribes,  and  the  placing  of  a  daughter  among  them,  is  only 
partially  clear  (see  Ibraxl,  and  Stade,  Oeeeh.  L  146  ff.). 

1.  1.  REUBEN:  Hanoch,  Pallu  (2),  Hezron,  Carmi, 
Gn  46»,  Ex  6M,  Nu  26"-,  1  Ch  6». 

2.  Pallu  (1) :  Eliab,  Nemuel,  Dathan,  Abiram, 
Nu  28*-. 

3.   Joel  {4)1,  Shemaiah,  Gog,  Shimei,  MicaK, 

Reaiah,  Baal,  Beerah,  1  Ch  5*°-. 

1.  Joel  (3)  ?,  Shema,  Azaz,  Bela,  1  Ch  5s. 

S.  Jeiel,  Zechariah,  1  Ch  IP. 

Hanoch,  Pallu,  Hezron,  and  Oarmi  are  names  of  clans  (Nu  ZflS), 
of  which  we  know  nothing  further.  Hanoch  appears  also  as  a 
clan  of  Mldian  (On  26*),  and  Hezron  as  one  of  Judah  (Nu  26*1): 
Nemuel  Is  mentioned  only  In  this  connexion.  For  Dathan  ana 
Abiram  see  Korah.  The  relation  of  Joel  to  any  of  the  four  sons 
of  Reuben  Is  not  given.  Ki.,  after  Sam.  and  Arab.  V8S,  removes 
Joel  and  Inserts  Oarmi,  bat  the  Joel  of  w.<  and  ■  may  be  the 
same  (Be.) ;  Shema  (v.S)-Shemaiah  or  Shimei.  Beerah  (1  Ch  6") 
was  a  prince  of  the  Reubenltee,  carried  away  by  Tiglath-pileser. 
Bela,  with  whom  Jeiel  and  Zechariah  are  associated,  repre- 
sented a  powerful  dsn,  occupying  a  wide  extent  of  territory 
(1  Ch  5*.). 

II.  1.  SIMEON:  Jemuel,*  Jamin,  Ohad.t  Jachin.J 
Zohar,§  (m.  Canaanitess)  Shaul  (2),  Gn  46",  Ex  6U, 
Nu  2rp-M,  1  Ch  4*. 

2.  Shaul  (1) :  ShaUum,  Mibsam,  Mithma,  Ham- 
mud,  Zaccur,  Shimei,  sixteen  sons  and  six 
daughters,  1  Ch  4*-*. 

3.  [A  list  of  princes],  Meshobab,  Jamlech, 
Joshah,  (a.  Amaziah)  Joel,  Jehu,  (s.  Joshibiah,  a. 
Seraiah,  s.  Asiel)  Elioenai,  Jaakobah,  Jeeho- 
haiah,  Asaiah,  Adiel,  Jesimiel,  Benaiah,  Ziza,  (s. 
Shiphi,  s.  Allon,  s.  Jedaiah,  s.  Shimri,  s.  She- 
maiah) 1  Ch  4"-". 

4.   Jshi,    Pelatiah,    Neariah,  Rephaiah, 

Uzziel,  1  Ch  4« 

The  descent  of  Shaul  from  a  Oanaanltess  mother  (On  4610, 
Ex  6")  implies  a  clan  of  mixed  Isr.  and  Can.  elements.  No- 
thing further  than  their  mention  is  known  of  the  other  clans. 
(On  the  early  disappearance  of  Simeon  see  Simon).  Mibsam 
and  Mishma  (2)  are  names  also  of  Isnmael's  descendants  (Gn  26'*, 
1  Chi"),  and  suggestaminglin^ofSimeoniteswiththe  Arabian*. 
The  princes  (8)  represent  families  of  shepherds  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  had  conquered  for  themselves  a  dwelling- 
place  near  Gerar  (1  Ch  4»-*i,  Gedor  MT,  Gerar  LXX,  Ki.)  The 
sons  of  Ishl  are  captains  who  went  to  ML  Seir,  and,  smiting  the 
Amalekitee,  abode  there  (1  Ch  «««■  «*). 

We.  iProi.  pp.  212  f.)  doubts  the  historicity  of  the  Chronicler's 
notices  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Simeon  during  the  Heb.  monarchy ;  Stade  also,  that  of  Simeon 
(flesch.  L  p.  166)   On  the  other  hand.  Graf  thought  that  the 

*  Nemuel,  Nu  28",  1  Ch  4*>. 

t  Wanting  1  Oh  4*,  Nu  86»*M. 

t  Jarib,  1  Ch  4«.  i  Zerah,  1  Ch  1M. 
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brftes  had  not  entirely  diad  oat,  and  aw  historical  movements 
of  their  remnant*  In  the  Ohronicler'a  statements  (Dtr  Sternum 
Otmicn,  pp.  22ff.X  This  Is  mora  probable. 

III.  1.  LEVI :  Gershon  (2)  (3),*  Kohath  (9),  Merari 
(31),  Gn  46",  Ex  6",  Nu  3"  26",  1  Ch  6»- "  23*. 

2.  Gerahon  (1)  (3) :  Libni  (6),  (Ladan  (7)),  Shimei 
(8),  Ex  6",  Nu  V*,  1  Ch  6"  23«. 

Libni  and  Ladan  (1  Oh  2S7-*  26*1)  evidently  represent  the  tame 
dan.  Libni  is  derived  from  the  priestly  dty  Libnah.  Why 
Ladan  Q^)  should  be  its  equivalent  is  not  clear.  Possibly 
Laadah  (rny  "?)  (1  Ch  «*>>— U  a  town— and  Libnah  were  identical, 
and  L»dan  (|^?)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  (ormer.  Or  Ladan 
■say  have  been  a  pure  clan  or  family  name,  and  Libni  one 
taken  from  place  of  residence. 

3.  Gershon  (1)  (2):  Jahath,  Shimei,  Zimmah, 
Ethan,  Adaiah,  Zerah,  Ethni,  Malchijah,  Baa- 
teiah,  Michael,  Shimea,  Berechiah,  Asaph,  Zaccur 
(4),  Joseph,  Nethaniah,  Asharelah,t  1  Ch  6**-°  25*. 


of  Asaph  the  singer  (eee  Asaph)^  His  four  sons, 


aoo.  to  the  Chronicler,  were  appointed  by  David  for  the  service 
of  sons;  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  (1  Ch  26").  Bee  also  (6),  and  sea 
notes  under  (22»»X 

4.  Zaccur  (3)  3  Micaiah,%  Mattaniah  (5),  She- 
wtaiah,  Jonathan,  Zechariah,  Neh  12s. 

The  pedigree  of  Zechariah,  a  musician  who,  with  his  brethren, 
Is.  fellow  musicians,  Shemaiah,  AzereL,  Milalai,  Oilalai,  Mud, 
Kethanel,  Judah,  Hamuli,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
veil  of  Jems.  (Neh  12"-*») ;  Mattaniah  in  this  pedigree  evidently 
"  to  the  M.  who  was  '  chief  to  begin  the  thanksgiving 


'kagiv 

n^ra^sr'  (Neh  11");  mentioned  also  as  a  resident  of  J  eras. 

5.  MatUnlah  (4) :  Eashabiah,  Bans'.  Uzzi,  Neh 
11". 

The  pedigree  at  TJsL  an  overseer  of  the  Levi  tea  at  Jems. 
(Neh  11"),  whose  descent  is  given  thus  from  Mica  (Micaiah)  (4), 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Another  line  of  deaoent  from  a  Mattaniah  of 
the  as.  Asaph  Is  given  in  2  Ch  20",  viz.  Mattaniah :  Jtiet,  Bm- 
sioA,  Zechariah,  JahaxleL  Jahasiel  was  the  Levite  who  en- 
couraged, by  divine  Inspiration,  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people, 
prior  to  the  battle  with  the  children  of  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Mt 
fielr(2Ch20"«). 

6.  Libni  (2)  i  Jahath,  Zimmah,  Joah,  Iddo,  Zerah, 
Jeatherai,  1  Ch  6**-. 

Jeatherai  (Tnrt",X  otherwise  unknown,  is  evidently  Ethni 
CJW)  (*•**)•  and  (6)  Is  a  fragment  of  a  pedigree  of  Asaph  (8X 
(Of.  the  similar  names ;  so  Be.;  Zoe.  rejects  this  assumption). 
Iddo  Op)  prob. -Adaiah  (n^js) ;  Joah  (rqji'X  perhaps  through 
textual  corruption -Ethan  QpT<X 

7.  Ladan  (2) :  Jehiel,  Zetham,  Joel,  (as.  Shimei) 
Shelomoth,  Haziel,  Haran,  1  Ch  238'-,  of.  26**. 

8.  Shimei  (2) :  Jahath,  ZinaJ  Jeuah,  Beriah,  1  Ch 
23» 

Then  'sons'  (7)  and  (8)  of  Ladan  and  Shimei,  aoo.  to  the 
Chronicler,  represented  Levitloal  houses  of  the  time  of  David. 
Zetham  and  Joel  (7),  as  the  anna  of  Jehieli,  were  placed  over  the 
treasuries  of  the  house  s»  *»•  Lord  CI  Oh  20**).  The  introduc- 
tion of  ss.  Shimei  (7)  as  subordinate  to  Ladan  (1  Ch  2S>)  is  diffi- 
cult of  explanation.  sTobably  genealogies  varied ;  &  Jahath 
a.  Libni  in  (6%  and  Shimei  a  Jahath  in  (8). 

9.  Kohath  (1) :  Amram  (10),  Izhar  (21),  Hebron 
(27),  Uzziel  (28),  Ex  6",  Nu  3U,  1  Ch  6»- »  23u. 

10.  Amram  (9) :  (m.  Jochebed)  Aaron  (11),  Moses 
(18),  Miriam,  Ex  6»,  Nu  26",  1  Ch  6»  23". 

11.  Aaron  (10):  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar  (12), 
Ithamar,  Ex  6»  Nu  26*.  1  Ch  6*  24>. 

12.  Eleazar  (11):  Phinehas,  Abishua,  Bukki, 
Vtsi,  Zerahiah,  Meraioth,  Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok, 
Ahimaaz,  Azariah,  Johanan,  Azariah,  Amariah, 
Ahitub,  Zadok,  Shallum,  Hilkiah,  Azariah,  Sera- 
iah, Jehozadak,ir  1  Ch  6*-",  of.  Ezr  7l-»  i.e.  (14). 

Heaxar,  with  whom  this  pedigree  starts,  was,  according  to  P, 
Aaron's  successor  (Nu  20*3),  and  priest  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  p"1""  (Jos  l*1).  Phinehas  Is  mentioned  as  his  son 
and  successor  (Jos  24*»,  Jg  HP").  Beraiah  the  f .  Jehozadak,  with 
whom  this  pedigree  closes,  was  chief  priest  at  the  fall  of  Jerua 
(ac.  686X  and  was  taken  captive  and  put  to  death  at  Riblah 
£  K  tSiMJX  while  Jehosadak  went  into  captivity  0  Ch  0") 


•<krshcm,l  ChfP*-.  t  Jeaharelah,  1  Ch  25". 

tZebdLNeh  11" ;  Zlchri,  1  Ch 8". 
I  Mica,  Neh  U**.  I  Hsah,  1  Oh  28". 

t  Jozedek,  Bar  8*  st  aL 


Hence  this  pedigree,  according  to  the  OhrorJcler'e  view  (that 
of  P)  of  the  origin  of  Israel's  religious  institutions,  was  designed 
to  furnish  a  list  of  high  priests  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan 
until  the  Captivity.*  As  such  a  list,  this  line  of  descent  presents 
certain  striking  features.  (1)  There  is  no  mention  of  the  line  of 
priesthood, Ell:  Phinehat.  Ahitub,  Ahimelech,  Abiathar(lS14* 
22*0),  unless  Ahitub  f.  Zadok  (v.B)  is  Identical  with  Ahitub  f. 
Ahimelech.  This,  however,  is  Improbable,  ainoe  the  removal  of 
Abiathar,  in  whose  place  Zadok  was  established,  is  regarded  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
house  of  EH(1K2W-E).f 

(2)  Jehoiada  (2  K  11»  2  Oh  22",  etc),  and  Urljah  (2  K  16"*), 
are  not  mentioned,  and  the  order  of  the  priests  appears  incor- 
rect. Amariah  was  chief  priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Ch  19").  The  next  priests  mentioned  in  the  historical  books 
are  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Usziah  (2  Ch  26*°),  and  Hilkiah  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K  224,  2  Ch  84*).  In  this  list,  however, 
there  is  no  Azariah  between  Amariah  and  HilHah 

(3)  The  number  of  prleats,  including  Aaron,  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  Captivity,  Is  exactly  28.  Allowing  forty  years,  or  a  genera- 
tion, for  each,  this  gives  40x12+40x11  years.  Now,  according 
to  the  artificial  chronology  of  P,  Jg,  1  and  2  K,  1  and  2  Ch  (see 
Ohkoholoot  or  OT),  480  years  elapsed  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
founding  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  61),  and  480 years  from  thence 
to  the  founding  of  the  second  temple,  and  the  Captivity  occurred 
in  the  eleventh  generation  of  this  aeoond  period.  Hence  these 
22  name*  seem  chosen  to  fit  exactly  into  this  chronological 
scheme.  This  is  still  further  seen  in  the  atatement— transferring 
10°  to  9°  (Be.  Oe.  Zoe.)— that  Azariah  the  18th  priest  (including 
Aaron)  ministered  In  Solomon's  temple. 

(4)  There  Is  a  surprising  number  of  names  ooeurring  more 
than  onoe.  Such  repetition,  while  possible  in  a  genuine  pedi- 
gree, has  decidedly  a  auapidoue  look,  ss  though  the  names  were 
used  simply  to  represent  so  much  time. 

Hence,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  this  list  of 
names,  covering  many  oenturies,  does  not  rest  entirely  upon 
historical  reoorda,  but,  as  a  whole,  is  artificial.  This  accorda  with 
the  modern  critical  view  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Levitlcal  law 
and  institutions  (OTJC,  Lect  lx.-xiii. ;  LOT*  pp.  126-169).  The 
explanation  of  Josephus  mentioned  is  not  based  upon  facts,  but 
U  a  mere  surmise.  That  this  list  should  not  be  in  harmony 
with  statements  elsewhere  In  1  and  2  Oh  shows  that  it  prob- 
ably did  not  originate  with  the  author  of  Chronicles,  but 
represented  a  notion  about  the  line  of  priests,  varying  from 
that  which  he  elsewhere  followed.  KL  assigns  It  to  the  subse- 
quent additions  of  1  and  2  Oh.  (On  this  list  see  We.  PnL 
pp.  222  ff.X 

13.  Jehosadak  (12) :  Jethua,  Joiakim,  Eliashib, 
Joiada,  Jonathan,  Jaddua,  Ezr  3',  Neh  121W\ 


This  genes! 
time  of  " 


brings  the  list  of  high  priests  down  to  the 
the  Great  (Josephus,  Aid.  xi.viU.4X 


14.  Aaron  (10):  Eleazar  (11),  Phinehas  (12),  Abi- 
shua, Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zerahiah,  Meraioth,  Azaria,\ 
Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  Shallum,  Hilkiah,  Azar- 
iah, Seraiah,  Ezra,  Ezr  7l"°. 

This  ancestry  of  Ezra,  the  priest  and  scribe  (see  Ezra),  is 
evidently  the  aame  as  that  of  Jehozadak  (12)  given  in  a  shorter 
form.  Ezra  appears  to  have  been  a  descendant,  probably  a 
great  -  grandson,  of  Seraiah  f.  Jehozadak,  through  a  younger 
brother.  Of  similar  descent  is  Azariah  (Seraiah,  Neh  11")  a 
Hilkiah,  a  Meshulbun  (-ShalluniX  a  Zadok,  a  Meraioth,  a 
Ahitub,  mentioned  among  the  priests  residing  in  Jerus.  (1  Oh 
9",  Neh  11"X  Seraiah  ia  probably  the  oorrect  reading,  since  the 
substitution  of  Azariah  might  be  suggested  by  1  Oh  6>*,  but  ho* 
the  converse.  The  two  names  appear,  however,  elsewhere 
Interchanged  (of.  Ezr  2*  with  Neh  77).  This  Seraiah  repre- 
sented a  division  of  the  postexilio  priests  in  Jems.  (Neh  ll"tX 
That  he  should  belong  to  the  high  priest's  family  has  been 
thought  striking  (8m.  p.  8X 

15.  Jehoiarib,  Jedaiah,  Harim,  Seorim,  Mal- 
chijah (16),  Mijamin,  Hakkoz,  Abijah,  Jeshua, 
Shecaniah,  Eliashib,  Jakim,  Huppah,  Jeshebeab, 
Bilgah,  Immer(17),  Hezir,  Happizzez,  Pethahiah, 
Jehezkel,  Jachin,  Gamul,  Dehuah,  Maaziah,  1  Ch 
247-is, 

*  The  observation  on  Azariah  In  v.'»  also  shows  that 

t  The  Jewish  explanation  of  these  facta,  given  by  Josephus, 
is  that  the  family  of  Phinehas  a  of  Aaron,  represented  in  (12X 
at  first  held  the  high  priesthood,  and  afterwards  it  was  trans- 
ferred in  Eli  to  the  family  of  Ithamar  a  Aaron,  who  held  the 
priesthood  until  Zadok's  establishment,  which  restored  it  again 
to  the  family  of  Phinehas,  which  had  In  the  meantime  been  in 
private  life  (Joa  Ant  T.  xi.  6,  nil.  L  8).  This  explanation  has 
usually  been  received.  (Ke.  thinks  that  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests  at  Nob  the  tabernacle  was  moved  to  Gibson,  and  the 
high  priesthood  intrusted  to  Zadok'a  father,  and  thus,  during 
the  reign  of  David,  Zadok  was  prleet  at  Gibson  [1  Oh  IB*],  and 
Abiathar  at  JerusalemX  The  Chronicler  evidently  held  to  thia 
double  line  of  priests,  tor  he  aays  that  both  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  executed  the  priest* a  office,  and  places  Zadok  as  thf 
representative  of  the  former  and  Ahimelerii  (evidently  Abiathar 
a  Ahimelech)  as  representing  the  latter  at  the  Urns  of  Dav'd 
(1  Oh  241*). 
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These  in  the  name*  of  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  oourses 
of  prieets,  sixteen  taken  from  the  as.  Eleaz&r  and  eight  from  the 
ss.  Ithamar,  who,  aoc  to  the  Chronicler,  were  assigned  by 
David  for  service  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Jehoiarib,  Jedaiah, 
and  Jachin  appear  also  among  the  priests  or  priestly  families 
of  the  post-exUic  inhabitants  of  Jems.  (1  Oh  81°,  Neh  lli°X 

18.  Malchiiah  (10) :  Pathhur,  Jcroham,  Adaiah, 
ICh  9". 

17.  Immer  (15) :  Methillemith,  Methullam,  Jah- 
terah,  Adiel,  Maasai,  1  Ch  9U,  cf.  Neh  ll1*-. 

Adaiah  (16)  and  Maasai  ("fc^O  =  'C^M  Amashsal,  Neh  IV*) 
07)  are  among  "  " 
salem.   In  Neb  live*  the  pedigrees  are  slightly  different,  is. 


Malchljan,  PaHUmer,  Zechariah,  Anal,  Pelaliah,  Jeroham, 
Adaiah ;  Immer,  Meehiiiemoth,  Aktai,  Atarel,  Amashsal. 

18.  Mosei  (10)  i  Gershom  (19),  Eliezer  (20),  Ex 
18*MCh23>». 

19.  Oerahom  (18) :  Shebuel*  Jehdeiah,  1  Ch  23", 
24». 

20.  Elieier  (18):  Rehabiah,  Isthiah,f  Joram, 
Zichri,  Shelomoth,  1  Ch  23"  24»  26*. 

Of  these  descendants  of  Moses,  who,  aoc  to  the  Chronicler, 
represented  Levi  tee  of  the  time  of  David,  Shebue]  (19)  and 
Shelomoth  (20)  were  rulers  of  the  treasuries.  A  oertain  con* 
fusion  appears  in  the  different  lengths  of  desoent  assigned  to 
each,  and  in  the  fact  that  Jehdeiah  (19)  and  Isshiah  (20)  appear 
as  their  contemporaries  (see  ref.).  The  LXX  obviates  this  by 
reading  Ellexar,  Rahahiah,  Isshiah,  Joram,  Zichri,  Shelomoth 
(1  Oh  26*»). 

21.  Ixhar  (9) :  Korah  (22»b),  Nepbeg,  Zichri,  Ex 
6a. 

22*.  Korah  (21) :  Anvr,  Elkanah,  Ebiasaph  (24), 
Astir,  Tahath,  Uriel,  Uzziah,  Shaul  [Elkanah], 
Amatai,  Ahimoth  (ss.  Elkanah),  Zophai,  Nahath, 
Eliab,  Jeroham,  Elkanah,  Samuel  (LXX),  Joel 
(8yr.  RV),  Abiah,  1  Ch  6»-» 

Korah  in  this  list  appears  as  the  son  of  sjnmlnadab  (see 
below). 

22".  Korah  (21) :  Ebiasaph  (24),  Amir,  Tahath, 
Zephaniah,  Azariah,  Joel,  Elkanah,  Amasai,  Ma- 
hath,  Elhanah,  Zuph,  Toah,  Eliel,  Jeroham, 
Elkanah,  Samuel,  Joel,  Heman  (23),  1  Ch  6°-*>. 

These  two  lines  of  descent  (22»)  and  (22*0  are  evidently  the 
asms  (Be.  Zoe.  Oe.),  as  may  be  clearly  shown  by  placing  the 
names  in  parallel  oolumns  side  by  side. 


Ammlnarlab. 
Korah. 

Assir  Elkanah 


(22b). 
Izhar. 
Korah. 
Ebiasaph. 


Tahath. 
UrieL 
Uzziah. 
SbauL 


Tahath. 

Zephaniah. 

Azariah. 

JoeL 


Ahimoth. 


Zophai. 
Nahath. 
Eliab. 
Jeroham. 


(JoeL 
(Abiah. 


Zuph. 
Toah. 
ElleL 
Jeroham. 
Elkanah. 
Samuel. 
JoeL 
Heman. 


In  respect  to  the  variations :  Ammlnadab  appears  in  Ex  6» 
ss  the'  ather-ln-law  of  Aaron,  and  may  have  been  placed  for 
Izhar  In  (2S»)  through  an  oversight  Assir  and  Elkanah  are 
either  redundant  in  (22»)  through  a  similar  cause  or  have  fallen 
out  from  (22*0-  Uriel  and  Zephaniah  are  difficult  to  explain  as 
equivalents.  The  names  Ussiah  and  *f  are  interchange- 
able (as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  king  of  Judah).  The 
differences  between  the  other  corresponding  names  have  prob- 
ably arisen  through  transcription.  The  context  clearly  de- 
mands the  addition  of  'Samuel  his  son' in  v.n  and  'Joel'  in  v.sa. 

This  pedigree  is  clearly  artificial.  A  portion  of  its  construc- 
tion oomee  from  18  1],  where  Elkanah  Is  mentioned  ss  s. 
Jeroham,  a.  Elihu,  s.  Tohu,  a.  Zuph.  Zuph  is  probably  a 
district,  and  Tohu  (Toah  Nahath)  a  family  (cf.  Tahath  1  Oh  7*> ; 
We.  PnL  p.  220).  The  story  of  Samuel  shows  distinctly  that 
he  was  not  a  Levite,  for  then  he  would  have  belonged  to  the 
Lord  without  the  gift  of  his  mother  (1 S  l»r.).  He  is  made  a 
Levite  by  the  Chronicler  according  to  the  notions  of  his  own 
times  respecting  Samuel's  service  at  the  sanctuary. 

The  motive  for  this  pedigree  of  Heman,  and  also  those  of 
Asaph  (S)  and  Jeduthun  (Ethan)  (85),  is  very  apparent.   At  the 


•  ShubaeL  1  Ch  «*». 


t  Jeahaiah,  1  Oh  26 


time  of  the  Chronicler  there  were  three  guilds  of  singers,  named 
after  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan  (1  Ch  6&E)  or  Jeduthun  (1  Ch 
26'),  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  three  great  Levitical  houses 
of  Gerahon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  The  Chronicler  assumes  that 
this  organization  of  singers  dated  from  David,  but  in  reality  it 
was  quite  modern,  for,  aooording  to  Ezr  2*1  Neh  7**,  as.  Asaph 
and  singers  were  equivalent,  and  the  singers  were  distinct  from 
the  Levites.   (This  distinction  Is  held  by  8m.  p.  26 ;  OTJC 

& 204 ;  Baudlssin,  Guch.  da  A.  T.  PnUttrthwM,  p.  142 II.; 
owack,  Heb.  Arch.  iL  p.  Ill;  on  the  other  hand,  Torrey 
claims  that  no  such  distinction  can  be  found  in  Ezr  and  Neh., 
Camp,  and  Hut.  Value  of  Ezr  and  Neh,  p.  22  f.).  Gradually, 
however,  singers  were  evolved  into  Levites  and  the  three  guilds. 
Remains  of  steps  of  this  evolution  and  fluctuating  tradition, 
appear  in  the  Levitical  genealogies.  In  Ex  6°  the  three  ss 
Korah  are  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph  (= Ebiasaph  X  i.e.  f 
Asaph,  and  hence  we  should  expect  to  find  Asaph  a  descendant 
of  Korah,  but,  according  to  (3),  he  is  not.  Also  we  find  Assir 
and  Elkanah  placed  not  co-ordinate  but  following  each  other 
(21»<>).  Different  genealogists  certainly  worked  over  these 
names.  (22*)  (22>>)  are  assigned  by  Ki.  to  different  sources 
(22>)  to  the  older.  The  as.  Korah  appearing  In  the  titles  of  the 
Ps  (42.  44-49.  34.  86.  87.  88)  probably  mark  a  step  in  this  evolu- 
tion earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  three  guilds.  Korah  in 
ICh  2*»  is  associated  with  Tappuah  as  a  son  of  Hebron.  This 
Indicates  either  a  place  or  Judaan  family  of  that  name  from 
whose  Levites  originated  the  Levitical  Korahites  (We.  /«.  und 
JCd.  Oetch.  p.  16U.X 

23.  Heman  (22b) :  Bukkiah,  Mattaniah,  Uzziel,* 
Shebuel.t  Jerimoth,  Hananiah,  Hanani,  Eliathah, 
Giddalti,  Romamti-ezer,  Joshbekashah,  Mallothi, 
Hothir,  Mahazioth,  1  Ch  25*. 

These  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  were  appointed  by  David,  aco. 
to  the  Chronicler,  for  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (1  Ch  26&  Ml)  This  list  of  names  Is  most  Interesting,  since 
prob.  from  Hananiah  (nn^M  '}jq  l.'iJq),  oertainly  from  Giddalti 
OMt'irp  Ttfin  -rft'n  ne*sjf ;  lju  'ijjp'rj  VfD),  they  are  a  frag- 
ment of  a  hymn  or  psalm  which  perhaps  originally  read :  '  Be 
gracious  to  me,  J" ;  be  gracious  to  me  1  thou  art  my  God.  I 
have  magnified  and  exalted  the  help  of  him  sitting  in  distress, 
I  have  declared  abundantly  visions'  ('(173}  ng«  •?(<  'HQ  a;  'HQ 
nit'lQQ  TrAi  •rrttoj  .1^5  3b>'  ijy  'prpo'lpi  There  Is  some  doubt 


about  the  exact  rendering  and  construction  of  these  lines  (cf. 
Ewald,  AutfUhr.  Lehrbuchd.  Heb.  Svraehe,  p.  680 ;  ZA  W,  1886, 
p.  260 ;  We.  ProL  p.  219 :  Oe.  Kau.  KL  in  toeo),  but  none  about 
the  names,  at  least  the  last  six,  being  fashioned  out  of  such  a 
prayer  or  meditation. 

24.  Ebiasaph  (22*) :  Kore,  Shallum,  Meshele- 
miaht(25),  lCh91»261. 

25.  Meshelemlaht  (24):  Zechariah,  Jediael, 
Zebadiah,  Jathniel,  Elam,  Jehohanan,  Eliehoen&i, 
ICh  26"-. 

In  (24)  (25)  we  have  families  of  porters  or  door-keepers  as- 
signed by  the  Chronicler  to  the  time  of  David.  It  is  possible 
that  Shallum  and  Meshelemiah  or  Shelemlah  represent  the  same 
person  or  family  (Be.  Oe.).  M.'s  descent  is  given  through  Kore 
from  Asaph  (1  Oh  261),  evidently  to  be  read  Ebiasaph  (LXX  B. 
Ki.  RVm)  With  Shallum  are  associated  Akkub,  Talmon,  and 
Ahiman  (1  Ch  917).  Akkub  and  Talmon  appear  as  porters  in 
Dost-exttlo  Jerus.  (Neh  HUT).  Zechariah  (25)  is  mentioned  1  Oh 

The  Chronicler  doubtless  designed  also  that  Obed-edom  the 
door-keeper,  with  his  sons  Shemalah,  Jehozabad,  Joah,  S&car, 
Nethanef,  Ammlel,  Issachar,  and  Peullethai,  and  the  ss.  Shema- 
lah, Othni,  Rephael,  Obed,  Elzabad,  Elihu,  and  Semachiah, 
should  be  enrolled  among  the  Korahites  (1  Ch  26*-'-  i»)(Ke.  Zoe.), 
although  Obed-edom's  descent  from  Jeduthun  0.  Ch  16*9)  would 
suggest  that  he  belonged  to  the  Merari  tea  That  this  Obed- 
edom  Is  intended  to  represent  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (28  81M-, 
1  Ch  181*X  transformed,  like  8amuel  (22><>),  into  a  Levite,  Is  most 
probable,  although  the  oontrary  has  been  maintained.  (Ke.  also 
distinguishes  between  the  singer  Obed-edom  and  the  door- 
keeper Obed-edom  (ICh  l&si.  M% 

26.  :  Shelomoth,%  Jahath,  1  Ch  24". 

These  are  mentioned  as  Izharites  of  the  time  of  David.  Their 
desoent  Is  not  given  more  specifically. 

27.  Hebron  (9) :  Jeriah,  1  Amariah,  Jahaziel, 
Jekameam,  1  Ch  23"  24s. 

These  Hebronites  are  mentioned  as  serving  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  the  time  of  David  (1  Oh  2S*4).  In  the  family  ol 
Hebron  we  may  have  a  perpetuation  of  the  old  line  of  priests, 
subordinated  into  Levites,  who  originally  ministered  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Hebron :  at  any  rate  the  name  must  be  associated 
with  Levites  residing  in  Hebron.  Jeriah  (Jerijah)  is  mentioned 
in  1  Ch  26s1*-  ss  the  chief  whose  brethren  were  appointed  by 
David  overseers  of  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  the  Manassites  1  for  every  matter  pertaining  to  God  and  for 
the  affairs  of  the  king.'  A  Hashabiah  of  the  Hebronites,  wits 


•Azarel,  lCh25l». 
J  Shelemiah.  1  Ch  26". 
I  Jerijah,  1  Ch  26*1. 


f  ShubaeL  ICh  26*9. 
I  Shclomith,  1  Ch  28". 
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hit  brethren,  Is  given  a  similar  portion  of  '  oversight  of  Israel 
beyond  Jordan  westward'  (v.*>).  Eli  el  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  the  Hebronttee  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (1  Oh  15»V 

28.  Uzziel  (9) :  Mishael,  Elzaphan,  Sithri,  Ex  6" ; 
Micah  (29),  Isshiah  (30),  1  Ch  23»  24ML. 

Slthrl  U  mentioned  only  In  Ex  <P>.  Mishael  and  Elzaphan 
In  Lv  10*  are  commanded  to  carry  out  of  the  camp  the  bodies 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  Elizapban  (= Elzaphan)  in  Nn  K»  Is 
appointed  prince  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites.  As  a  family 
name  It  appears  in  1  Oh  158,  2  Oh  gnu.  To  Micah  and  Isshiah 
Is  assigned  general  Leritical  service  along  with  the  Hebronltes 
(27)  (see  above). 

29.  Micah  (28) :  Shamir,  1  Ch  24". 

30.  Isihiah  (28) :  Zeohariah,  1  Ch  24*. 

Nothing  special  is  assigned  to  these  Czzielites  (29)  (80V  who 
are  given  among  as.  Levi  of  the  time  of  David  (see  ret).  An 
Amminadab  was  the  chief  of  the  Uzsielltes  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  ark  (lOh  151°). 

31.  Merari  (1) :  Mahli  (3>)  (35*"),  Mushi  (34), 
Jaaziah  t  (38),  Ex  6»,  Nn  3",  1  Ch  6»  23s1  24*. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  family  Mushi  ffto)  derived  their  name 
from  Moses  (n^O)  (We.  /«.  und  Jid.  Qttch.  p.  161  f.).  On  the 
appearance  of  Jaaziah,  among  ss.  Merari,  mentioned  in  1  Oh  24%, 
see  below  (38). 

32.  Mahli  (31) :  Eleazar,  Kish  (33),  1  Ch  23n. 

33.  Kish  (32):  Jerahmeel,  ICh  24*. 

34.  Mushi  (31) :  Mahli  (35),  Eder,  Jerimoth, 
lCh24». 

These  Merari tes  (31X34)  are  recorded  as  in  general  Levitical 
strvioe  at  the  time  of  David  (see  ref.  and  1  Oh  28*1 24«). 

35*.  Mahli  (34):  Shemer,  Bani,  Amzi,  ffilkiak, 
Amaztah,  Hashabiah,  Malluch,  Abdi,  Kish*,*  Jedu- 
thnn (Ethan)  (36)  (37),  1  Ch  a*4"47. 

Instead  of  Jeduthnn  we  have  the  name  Ethan  in  1  Ch  8*7,  but 
both  names  are  undoubtedly  designed  to  indicate  one  and  the 
same  person  (Be.  Ke.  Oe.  Zoe.).  Of.  on  this  pedigree  the  re- 
marks on  2&i>. 

33b.  Mahli  (31)  or  (34):  Libni,  Shimei,  Uzzah, 
Shimea,  Haggiah,  Asaiah,  1  Ch  6atf-. 

The  pedigree  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Asaiah.  Be.  regards 
it  as  a  fragment,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  names,  repre- 
senting originally  the  same  line  of  descent  as  that  seen  in  the 
first  members  of  36».    Ke.  Zoe.  and  Oe.  reject  this  hypothesis. 

36.  Jeduthnn  (35*):  Gedaliah,  Zeri,  t  Jeshaiah, 
Hashabiah,  Mattithiah,  Shimei,  1  Ch  25*. 

These  sis  sons  (Shimei  Is  derived  from  lOh  2517),  with  their 
father,  were  assigned  by  David,  acc  to  the  Chronicler,  to  the 
service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ref.). 

37.  Jednthun  (35*) :  Galal,  Shemaiah,%  Obadiah,  § 
lCh9",  Nehll". 

Obadiah  la  mentioned  among  the  Levi  tea  residing  in  Jems, 
efter  the  Exile  (ref.). 

38.  Jaaziah  (31),  BenoT  Shoham,  Zaccur,  Ibri, 
ICh  24". 

Beno  Cui  'his  son,'  LXX,  Vulg.  BV)  arises  from  a  clear 
misunderstanding  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  should  be  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  sons.  It  is  the  common  noun  (|9)  with  the  pro- 
irainal  ending,  and  should  be  rendered  '  his  son,'  i.e.  Jaaziah 
■  ihe  son  of  Merari.  The  MT  is  difficult  and  probably  corrupt 
(see  Be.  Oe.  Ki.).  Ke.  and  Zoe.  regard  the  references  to  Jaaziah 
and  his  sons  as  a  gloss.  The  name  Ibri  C"!?V)  '  Hebrew,'  Is  notice- 
able, and  shows  at  once  that  we  are  in  a  post-exilic  or  relatively 
late  period  of  Israel's  history. 

39.  Hosah :  Shimri,  Hillriah,  Tebaliah,  Zechariah, 
:Ch261M-. 

Hosah  of  the  ss.  Merari  (closer  descent  is  not  given),  with  his 
sons  and  brethren,  all  of  whom  numbered  13,  is  recorded  among 
the  door-keepers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  the  time  of  David! 
To  him  and  Shuppim  (D'sr)  was  given  the  charge  of  the  gate 
'ShaDecheth'  westward.  The  name  Shuppim,  however,  is  a  ditto- 
fraphy  from  the  preceding  □"Span  'the  storehouse,'  and  is  to 
be  struck  out  (Kl.)  (ICh  28M-H). 


*  Kushaiah,  lCb  16". 
S  8hammua,  Neh  1117. 


tlzri,  lCh2Si7. 
I  Abda,  Neh  1117. 


Additional  Lists  of  Levites. 

40.  Of  the  reign  of  David  :  a.  Uriel  (sb.  Kohath), 
Asaiah  (ss.  Merari),  Joel  (ss.  Gershom),  Shemaiah 
(ss.  Elizaphan),  Eliel  (ss.  Hebron),  Amminadab 
(ss.  Uzziel),  1  Ch  IS5-". 

b.  Zechariah,  Ben,  Jaaziel,*  Shemiramoth,  Jehiel, 
Unni,  Eliab,  Benaiah,  Maaseiah,  Mattithiah,  Eli- 
phelehn,  Mikneiah,  Obed-edom,  Jeiel,  Azaziah,  1  Ch 

\sa-a. 

c.  Shebaniah,  Joshaphat,  Nethanel,  Amasai, 
Zechariah,  Benaiah,  Ehezer,  1  Ch  15M. 

d.  Chenaniah,  Berechiah,  Elkanah,  1  Ch  15m. 

The  Levi  tes  (abed)  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  David's 
removal  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  List  a  were  chiefs  of  the 
Levitical  families ;  list  0,  the  singers  or  musicians  with  psalteries 
and  harps  under  the  direction  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan  j 
list  c,  priestly  trumpeters.  Chenaniah  (if)  was  the  leader  of 
the  song  or  the  carrying  up  of  the  ark,  and  Berechiah  and 
Elkanah  were  door-keepers,  also  an  Obed-edom  and  Jehiah 
(ICh  15M). 

41.  Of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  Teachers  of 
the  law.  (a)  Priests:  Elisbama,  Jehoram.  (6) 
Levites:  Shemaiah,  Nethaniah,  Zebadiah,  Asahel, 
Shemiramoth,  Jehonathan,  Adonijah,  Tobijah,  Tob- 
adonijah,  2Ch  17*. 

42.  Of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah:  a.  Mahath  s. 
Amasai,  Joel  s.  Azariah  (ss.  Kohath),  Kish  s. 
Abdi,  Azariah  s.  Jehallelel  (ss.  Merari),  Joah  s. 
Zimmah,  Eden  s.  Joah  (Gershonites),  Shimri, 
Jenel  (ss.  Elizaphan),  Zechariah,  Mattaniah  (ss. 
Asaph),  Jehuel,  Shimei  (ss.  Heman),  Shemaiah, 
Uzziel  (as.  Jeduthnn),  2  Ch  29""14. 

These  Levites  are  mentioned  as  employed  by  Hezekiah  in 
cleansing  the  temple  after  its  defilement  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

b.  Rulers:  Conaniah,  Shimei  (his  brother).  Over- 
seers :  Jehiel,  Azaziah,  Nahath,  Asahel,  Jerimoth, 
Jozabad,  Eliel,  Ismachiah,  Mahath,  Benaiah,  2  Ch 

31lat. 

During  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  acc.  to  the  Chronicler,  the 
people  contributed  abundantly  of  tithes  and  flrstfruits,  and 
these  men  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  oblations  brought  into 
the  chambers  of  the  temple  (2  Oh  SI*-"). 

e.  Kore  s.  Iranah,  Eden,  Miniarain,  Joshua, 
Shemaiah,  Amariah,  Shecaniah,  2  Ch  3114L. 

Kore  was  the  porter  at  the  E.  gate  of  the  temple,  and  had 
charge  of  the  free-will  offerings  and  the  distribution  of  the 
portions  of  the  priests.  Under  him  were  the  others  named 
above,  stationed  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
portions  of  the  priests  (20h  31U-17). 

43.  Of  the  reign  of  Josiah :  a.  Shaphan  s. 
Azaliah,  Maaseiah,  Joah  s.  Joahaz,  Jahath, 
Obadiah  (ss.  Merari),  Zechariah,  Meshullam  (ss. 
Kohathites),  2  Ch  34s- 

These  persons  are  all  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  repair 
of  the  temple.  The  first  three,  of  whom  Shaphan  was  the  scribe. 
Maaseiah  was  governor  of  the  city,  and  Joah  (or  his  f.  Joahaz) 
the  recorder,  seem  to  have  had  general  superintendence  of 
the  work,  while  the  other  four  oversaw  the  workmen.  The 
first  three  were  not  necessarily  Levites,  and  are  grouped  hen 
merely  for  convenience  of  reference  (2  Oh  S4«-U). 

6.  Rulers  of  the  Temple :  Hilkiah,  Zechariah, 
Jehiel,  2  Ch  35". 

c.  Chiefs  of  the  Levites:  Conaniah,  Shemaiah, 
Nethanel,  Hashabiah,  Jeiel,  Jozabad,  2  Ch  35*. 

These  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  offerings  at  the 
celebration  of  the  passover  kept  by  Josiah  (2  Ob  86"»). 

IV.  1.  JOD1H:  (m.  Shua,  Gn  38***)  Er,  Onan, 
Shelah  (2)  (3) ;  (m.  Tamar,  Gn  38'  »),  Perez  (4), 
Zerah  (59),  Gn  46",  Nu  261M-,  1  Ch  2"-. 

Er  and  Onan  are  represented  as  dying  in  Canaan  (Gn  887-U 
46",  Nu  26"'),  implying  that  two  of  the  ancient  and  original 
clans  of  Judah  early  disappeared.  The  Canaanite  mothers, 
Shua  and  Tamar  (On  882-  «"•),  indicate  a  union  with  Oanaanites 
(see  art.  J  CD  ah). 

2.  Shelah  (1) :  Er  f.  Lecah,  Laadah  f.  Mareshah, 
Families  of  Ashbea,  Jokim,  men  of  Cozeba,  Joash, 
Saraph,  Jashubi-lehem  ?,  1  Ch  42U-. 
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Br  here  appear!  as  the  son  and  not  the  brother  of  Sheikh.  A 
remnant  ot  the  clan  Er  may  have  united  with,  and  become  sub- 
ordinate to,  that  ot  Shelah.  Mareshah  is  the  name  of  a  city  (see 
Mareshaii),  probably  also  Lecah.  Whether  Ashbea  is  the  name  of 
a  place  or  family  cannot  be  determined.  Coxeba  (KJii)  may  be 
Chezib  (3*1$  On  88°).  Jasbubi-lehem  has  arisen  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  text,  0$  >^>^=o^  Jl'3  'a?.'!  'and  they 
returned  to  Bethlehem."  The  Vulg.,  following  evidently  an  old 
Jewish  Hidrash,  renders  v.**  et  qui  rtare  fecit  totem,  virique 
mendacii,  et  Securut  et  Incendene,qui  principes  fuerunt  m 
Moab,  et  qui  reverti  mint  in  Lahenu  The  whole  passage  (vv.*1-**} 
Is  very  obscure,  and  probably  preserves  the  family  traditions  and 
relationships  of  certain  weavers  and  potters  of  the  post-exUic 
times.  The  ret.  to  Moab  and  a  return  suggests  some  story 
similar  to  that  of  Ruth.  Kl.  assigns  the  verses  to  the  later 
additions  to  Chronicles. 

8.  Shelah  fam. :  Zechariah,  Joiarib,  Adaiah, 
Hazaiah,  Col-hozeh,  Baruch,  Maaseiah,  Neh  11*. 

This  is  the  genealogy  of  Maaseiah  up),  representing  a 
family  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Jems,  after  the  Return  (Neh  11*). 
In  1  Oh  0>  the  name  Is  Asaiah  Infra). 

4.  Peres  (1) :  Hezron  (6),  Hamnl,  Gn  46u,  Nu  26°, 

1  Ch2». 

5.  Hezron  (4) :  Jerahmeel  (6),  Ram  (16),  Chelu- 
bai  (Caleb)  (29)  (35),  1  Ch  2». 

Ram  as  a  second  son  of  Hezron  is  suspicious :  (1)  Because  OT 
knows  of  03  Judaan  clan  Ram  coordinate  with  Caleb  and 
Jerahmeel.  ;*)  The  descendants  are  given,  not  in  families  and 
cities,  but  simply  in  a  pedigree  of  David.  This  pedigree  in 
1  Ch  2I0-"  appears  taken  from  Ru  4l*-*>,  where  Ram  may  have 
stood  for  Ram  the  son  ot  Jerahmeel  (6),  the  father's  name 
being  omitted  (We.  p.  I7f.l  Yet,  while  the  pedigree  of  David 
may  oe  conjectural,  the  Chronicler  is  clearly  nearer  the  truth 
in  deriving  his  descent  from  Ram  a.  Hezron  than  from  Ram  a 
Jerahmeel,  since,  according  to  the  narrative  of  1  and  %  8, 
David  cannot  have  been  a  Jerahmeelite.  That  the  Chroniclers 
Judaan  genealogies  should  principally  oonslst  of  Caleblte  and 
Jerahmeelite  families,  as  we  shall  see.  Is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  family  names  and  traditions,  along  with  family  or 
clan  life,  are  held  more  tenaciously  among  rural  and  pastoral 
peoples  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities  or  more  highly  organized 
communities. 

6.  Jerahmeel  (5) :  Ram  (7),  Bunah,  Oren,  Ozem, 
Ahijah?  (m.  Atarah),  Onam  (8),  1  Ch  2s"-. 

Ahijah  (."vrir;)  la  either  to  be  struck  out,  having  arisen  from 
a  misinterpretation  of  an  original  srrtijorvmj  'his  brother' 
(LXX,  Kl.  vn£  'his  brothers,'  We.  p.  16),  or  held  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  preceding  sons  (Be.  Ke.  Zoe.  Oe.).  the  original 
text  having  been  'Ozem  (and  his  brothers)  from  Ahijah' 
(■i;Pl]9  Ojni).  The  former  is  preferable. 

7.  Ram  (6) :  Maaz,  Jamin,  Eker,  1  Ch  2". 

8.  Onam  (6) :  Shammai  (9),  Jada  (14),  1  Ch  2». 

9.  Shammai  (8):  Nadab  (10),  Abiahur  (13), 
lCh2*>. 

10.  Nadab  (9) :  Seled,  Appaim  (11),  1  Ch  2". 

11.  appaim  (10):  Ish%,  Sheshan  (12),  Ahlai, 
lCh2*>. 

12.  Sheshan  (11):  Jarha  (son-in-law),  Altai, 
Nathan,  Zabad,  Ephlal,  Obed,  Jehu,  Atariah, 
ffelez,  Eleasah,  Sismai.  Shallum,  Jekamiah,  Eli- 
■liaraa,  1  Ch  2— J. 

This  pedigree  of  'be  otherwise  unknown  Elishama — for  he  Is 

not  to  be  identified  with  others  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  OT— was  derived  evidently  from  another  source 


than  that  of  the  preceding,  and  (In  our  lists)  following  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel  (Ki.  We.  p.  18).  To  remove  the  discrepancy 
between  the  mention  of  Ahlai  (11)  and  the  statement  (v.**)  that 


Bbeshan  had  no  sons,  ignoring  the  fact  of  different  sources,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  Ahlai  was  a  daughter  (Ke.  Zoe.  et  al.% 
Jarha  Is  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  servant  (v.**).  Some 
family  represented  by  Elishama,  probably  near  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler,  evidently  traced  their  descent  from  the  family  or 
clan  of  Sheshan  and  an  Egyp.  individual  or  family  who  united 
with  It.  The  free  intercourse  between  Canaan  and  Egypt 
i  to  confirm  this  statement. 


13.  Abiihojp  (9) :  (m.  Abihail)  Ahban,  Molid, 
1  Ch  2». 

14.  Jada  (8) :  Jether,  Jonathan  (15),  1  Ch  2*». 

15.  Jonathan  (14) :  Peleth,  Zaza,  1  Ch  2°. 

This  (16)  completes  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Jerahmeel 

SI  Ch  It  Is  evidently  a  record  of  the  families  of  the 

erahmeelites,  who  are  mentioned  in  1  S  27">  as  inhabiting  a 
Negeb  or  south  oountry  distinct  from  that  of  Judah  (see 
Jbuhtol).  The  binary  form  of  descent  suggests  an  artistio 
construction.  The  names  Bunah,  Oren,  Haas,  Eker,  Abiahur, 
Ahban,  JTolid,  Seled,  Appaim,  Sheshan,  and  Zaza,  occur  only 


In  this  connexion,  also  Ozem,  except  as  that  of  a  brother  oi 
David  mentioned  only  in  1  Ch  2".  Onam  is  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Edoui  (On  38*0;  .amin  of  Simeon  (On  46'°);  Jethei 
an  Ishmaelite  name  (1  Ch  217),  or  Hidianite(Ex  4"  RVm).  (It  is 
equivalent  to  Jethro).  These  namessuggeet  a  close  relationship 
with  these  neighbours.  The  m.  Atarah  of  Onam  (6),  the  most 
widely  extended  family,  probably  arose  from  their  inhabiting 
Ataroth  or  protected  places  (We.  p.  16).  The  Jerahmeelites  do 
not  appear  in  connexion  with  the  restoration,  and  the  13 
generations  between  Sheshan  and  Elishama  show  that  their 
families  were  thought  of  as  living  at  least  some  600  years  before 
the  time  of  the  Chronicler.  The  list  is  probably  of  pre-exilic 
origin,  and  historical. 

16.  Ram  (5) :  Amminadab,  Nahshon,  Salma,' 
Boat,  Obed,  Jesse;  Eliab.t  Abinadab,  Shimea,J 
Nethanel,  Raddai,  Ozem,  David  (17),  d.  Zeniia.U 
(27),  d.  Abigail  (28),  1  Ch  219-",  of.  Ra  4"-". 

Aoa  to  lS17MJesss  had  eight  sons  (cf.  IS  16»T);  Syr.  has  in 
our  passage  eight  sons,  Ellbu  (cf.  1  Ch  2718)  being  the  seventh. 

In  addition  to  the  descendants  of  Jesse  recorded  in  (17M2S)  we 
have  Jesse,  Eliab,  d.  Abihail  <t.  Jerimoth),  d.  Mahaiath  (f. 
ReboboamX  Jeush,  Bhemariah,  Zaham,  2  Ch  lllsr. ;  or  Jesse, 
Eliab,  d.  Abihail  (f.  Rehoboam),  Jeush,  Bhemariah,  Zaham, 
2  Ch  11"  RVm.  Ot  (18)  note. 

17.  David  (16) :  (m.  Ahinoam)  Amnon,  (m.  Abi- 
gail) Chileab,  (m.  Maacah)  Absalom  (see  below), 
(m.  Haggith)  Adonijah,  (m.  Abital)  Shephatiah, 
(m.  Eglah)  Ithream,  (m.  Bathsheba)  Shammua, 
Shobab,  Nathan  (see  below),  Solomon  (18),  (m.  un- 
known) Ibhar,  Eliahua,  Nepheg,  Japhia,  Elishama, 
Eliada,  Eliphelet,  2  S  3"        cf.  1  Ch  3l"»  14*-7. 

The  name*  of  the  ss.  David  In  1  Ch  81*  14*-',  owing  In  the 
main  to  erroneous  transcription,  are  somewhat  din*,  from  those 
in  the  earlier  and  more  authentic  source  (2  S)  given  In  (17) : 
Daniel  (Si)  for  Chileab  (see  Daniel),  Shimea  (35)  for  Shammua 
(perhaps  mere  variation  of  spelling  KJffiB*,  !pBV\  Elishama  (3*) 
for  Elishua;  Eliphelet  (S»),  or  Elpelet  (14S),  Nogah  (87  14«).  two 
additional  names  developed,  one  from  the  preceding,  and  the 
other  from  the  following  names  (KL) ;  Beeliada  (147)  for  Eliada. 
The  former  probably  Is  correct  (see  Bbuim).  Bath-sheba, 
written  Bathshua,  is  mentioned  as  the  m.  in  1  Ch  S*. 

Jerimoth,  f.  Mahaiath  wife  of  king  Rehoboam  is  mentioned  as 
a  s.  David  (2  Ch  Ills)  (ie  note)  (li  note).  Since  he  does  not 
appear  elsewhere,  he  Is  thought  to  have  been  s.  a  concubine, 
unless  Jerimoth  (mD"i;)  Is  a  corruption  of  Ithream  (oyirr). 

Besides  the  line  of  Solomon  (18),  descendants  of  David  are 
given  in  the  line  of  the  ancestry  of  Joseph  f.  Christ  traced 
back  to  Nathan  (Lk  S**-*i),  see  Qznualoqt  or  Chkist  ;  and  in 
Maacah  d.  (evidently  grand  d.)  of  Ahealom  (1  K  15*.  2  Ch  1 1**). 
Since  Absalom's  ss.  must  have  died  without  posterity  (2  8 
1427,  1818),  her  mother  probably  was  Tatnar  d.  Absalom  and 
father  Uriel  of  Oibeah  (2Ch  18*).  She  was  a  wife  of  king 
Rehoboam  and  m.  of  king  Abljam  (see  (18)  note). 

18.  Solomon  (17) :  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehosh- 
aphat,  J  Oram,  Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah,  Ata- 
rtah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  Matiasseh,  Amon, 
Josiah,  Johanan,  Jehoiakim  (19),  Zedekiah,  Shal- 
lum,, 1  Ch  3W  ». 

Of  these  ss.  Josiah  (1  Oh  8")  Johanan  Is  mentioned  nowhere 
else.  It  looks  as  though  he  were  designed  to  stand  for 
Jehoahaz,  Josiah's  Immediate  successor  (2  K  28*°),  who  was 
followed  by  Jehoiakim  (2  K  23"),  and  the  latter,  after  the  8 
months'  reign  of  his  son  Jeconlah,  by  his  brother  Zedekiah 
(2  K  24>7).  Jehoiakim,  however,  was  older  than  Jehoahaz 
(2  K  28*1-  96),  while  Zedekiah  was  much  younger  than  either  of 
them,  and  Shallum  was  another  name  for  Jehoahaz  (Jer  22U). 
Hence  their  order  of  birth  is  incorrectly  given  (1  Ch  81'),  and 
probably  the  writer  made  the  further  mistake,  after  identifying 
Johanan  with  Jehoahaz,  of  taking  Shallum  for  another  son  ; 
although  it  Is  possible  that  the  eldest  s.  Josiah  was  a  Johanan 
who  may  have  died  before  his  father,  or  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Megiddo. 

To  (18),  which  represents  the  kings  of  Judah  in  order  of 
succession  from  Solomon  to  Josiah  inclusive,  the  following 
genealogical  particulars  may  be  added  :— 

(a)  Mothers  of  Kings.— Of  Rehoboam,  Naamah  the  Amnion- 
itess  (1  K  14».  si  2Chl2»);  of  AbiiahJ  Maacah  d.  Absalom 
(1  K 15*,  2  Ch  11*).  In  2  Ch  IS*  she  is  called  Micaiah  d.  Uriel 
of  Qibeah,  henoe,  as  the  intervening  time  requires,  she  was  a 
grand  d.,  at  least,  of  Absalom  (see  (17)  note):  of  Asa — no 
mother  is  given,  only  grandmother  Maacah  (1 K  16",  2  Ch  16>*) ; 
of  Jehoshaphat,  Azubah  d.  Shilhi  (1  K  22<*,  2  Ch  20*1) ;  of  Joram, 
Athaliah  d.  (grand  d.)  Omri,  king  of  Israel  (2  K  8*,  2  Ch  22*) ; 
of  Joash,  ZibUh  of  Beersheba  (IK  121,  2  Ch  241) ;  of  Amaziah. 


*  Salmon,  Ru  4*ot. 

t  Elihu  is  mentioned  as  a  brother  ot  David,  1  Ob  TP* 
reads  Eliab. 
J  Shammah,  1  8  18* ;  Shimeah.  2  8  18*. 
I  2  K  28*>  Jehoahaz,  cf.  Jer  22" ;  but  see  note  above 
I  Abljam,  1  K  16*. 
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Jehoaddln,*  of  Jerusalem  (2  K 14*,  2 Oh  261);  of  Axarlah,?  Jeco- 
Hah  f  (2  K  16*.  i  Ch  26*) ;  <i  Jotham,  Jerusha  d.  Zadok  (2  K  16», 
I  Ch  271) ;  of  Abu,  the  nime  is  not  given ;  of  Hexekiah,  AbiJ  d. 
Zechsriah  (2  K  18*.  2  Ch  S»l) ;  of  Manasseh,  Hephsibah  (2  E  211) : 
of  Amon,  Meshullemetb  A,  Hum  of  Jotbah  (2  K  21") ;  of 
Josiah,  Jedidah  d.  Adainh  of  Boikath  (2  K  221);  of  Jehoahas 
and  Zedekiah,  Hamutal  d.  Jeremiah  of  Libnah  (2  K  28*1);  of 
Jehoiakim,  Zebidah  d.  Pedaiah  of  Rumah  (2  K  28*8) ;  of  Jeoonlah 
09X  Nehusht*  d.  El na than  of  Jerusalem  (?  K  24*). 

(ft)  Additional  Sons  of  Kinga.— Of  Rehoboam,  (m.  Mahalath 
orAUbaO,  aee  (10)  note  e)  Jeueh,  Sbemariah,  Zaham,  (m.  Haaoah) 
AtUi,  Zlxa,  Shelomith  (2  Ch  lli»-») ;  of  Jehoshaphat,— Axariah, 
Jehiel,  Zecharlab,  Axariah©,  Michael,  Shephallah  (2  Ch  213). 
Nothing  further  la  known  of  these  princes.  For  a  d.  Joram, 
aee  Jxuosbxba. 

19.  JehoiaUm  (18)!  Jeeoniah%  (20),  Zedekiah, 
1  Ch  3". 


>  hold  this  Zedekiah  to  be  Identical  with  a.  Joalah  OS), 
the  Chronicler's  error  er  form  of  statement  having  arisen 
because  Z.  was  Jeconlab'a  suooessor  on  the  throne  (We.  ProL 
p.216> 

20.  Jeoonlah  (19):  Assir  (RVm)t  Shealtiel, 
Malchiram,  Pedaiah  (21),  Shenazzar,  Jekamiah, 
Hoshama,  Nedabiah,  1  Ch  3»- 

Assir  as  a  proper  name  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
adj.  'assir         meaning  captive  (see  RVm  and  art.  Assm). 

21.  Pedaiah  (20) :  Zerabbabel  (22),  Shimei,  1  Ch 
8*. 

In  Ear  3*-*  5*  Neb  121,  Hag  U-  «• "  2*-  **,  of.  Mt  1",  Lk  S", 
Zerabbabel  (wb.  see)  is  called  the  son  of  Shealtiel.  Pedaiah 
probably  was  his  real  father ;  but  Zerubbabel  saooeedlng  Sheal- 
tiel, of  whom  no  sons  are  mentioned,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
ot  David  or  house  of  Judah,  Is  called  his  son. 

22.  Zerabbabel  (21) :  Meahullam,  Hananiah,  d. 
Shelomith,  Hashubah,  Ohel,  Berecbiah,  Hasadiah, 
Jnshab-heaed,  1  Ch  318b-». 

23.  Hananiah  (22) :  Felatiah,  Jeshaiah,  as. 
Rephaiah,  as.  Aman,  bo.  Obadiah,  as.  Shecaniah 
(24),  1  Ch  3» 

This  list  has  been  Interpreted  in  two  ways :  (a)  Hananiah  was 
tut  father  of  six  sons,  whose  names  follow,  before  four  of  whom 
'sons'  was  written  because  they  were  founders  of  distinguished 
families  of  the  time  ot  the  writer  (Be.);  (6)  From  'sons  of 
Bephaiah'  (21*)  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  genealogical 
fragment  representing  branches  of  the  family  of  David,  whose 
connexion  with  Zerubbabel  was  unascertalnable  (Ke.);  LXX, 
Vulg.  and  Syr.  read  instead  of  'if  'sons'  'his son,' and  the 
raealogy  (23)  (24),  then,  is  as  follows :  Hananiah,  Pelatiah, 
Jeduaah,  Obadiah,  Shecaniah,  Shemaiah,  Hattusb,  Igal,  Bariah, 
Keariah,  Shaphat  This  is  preferred  by  Ki.  et  cU.  and  brings 
the  descendants  of  David  down  to  nine  generations  after 
Zerabbabel. 

24.  Shecaniah  (23):  Shemaiah,  Hattush,  Igal, 
Bariah,  Neariah  (25),  Shaphat,  1  Ch  3ffl. 

28.  Neariah  (24) :  Elioenai  (26),  Hizkiah,  Azri- 
kam. 

26.  Elioenai  (25) :  Hodaviah,  Eliashib,  Pelaiah, 
Akknb,  Johanan,  Delaiah,  Anani,  1  Ch  3M. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  David. 

27.  Zeruiah  (16) :  Abiahai,  Joab,  Asahel, 
1  Ch  2». 

28.  Abigail  (16) :  .1  Jether)  Amasa,  1  Ch  2". 

29.  Caleb  (5):  Mesha  f.  Ziph,  sa.  Mareshah  f. 
Hebron  (30),  d.  Achaah,  1  Ch  2B-«b. 

Caleb  represents  the  powerful  clan  ot  the  Calebites  ot  8. 
Jodah  (see  Calxb),  The  record  In  (20)  Is  obscure ;  LXX  has 
Mareshah  for  Mesha  (also  KL  who  thinks  an  enumeration  of 
m.  Mareabab  must  have  stood  at  the  end  of  v.**).  Better  We. 
that  as.  ML  is  written  to  distinguish  the  gentilio  name  Mareshah 
from  that  of  the  city.   On  Achsah  see  art  (cf.  Jg  114-  IS). 

80.  Hebron  (29) :  Korah,  Tappuah,  Rekem  (31), 
Bhema  (32),  1  Ch  2". 

31.  Rekem  (30):  Shammai,  Maon  &  Bethzor, 
lCh2—«-. 

32.  Shema  (30) :  Raham  f.  Jorkeam,  1  Ch  2**. 

33.  Jahdai  (?) :  Regern,  Jotham,  Geahan,  Pelet, 
Ephah,  Shaaph  (34),  I  Ch  2". 

The  oonneuou  of  Jahdai  with  the  foregoing  Is  not  given. 
His  name  evidently  has  fallen  out  of  the  text 


•  Jehoedden,  2  Ch  251. 

t  Uzziah  and  Jechiliah,  2  Ch  28*. 

t  Abijah,  2  Oh  291. 

I  Uaually  called  Jehoiachin,  2  K  24«. 


84.  Shaaph  (33)  f.  Hadmannah  :  Sheva  f.  Mach- 
bena,  and  f.  Gibea,  1  Ch  2**. 

Tv.*9  and  48  are  from  another  source,  and  to  be  separated 
from  w.4».«7.«»  (We.  Ki.),  since  Ephah,  in  v.«  the  name  of  a 
concubine  of  Caleb,  in  v.«  is  the  name  of  a  a  Shaaph.  Thcii 
contents  appears  in  (36).  V.«  is  an  evident  continuation  of  v.«. 
Instead  of '  and  ahe  bare '  (lJ>8D  we  should  read  (->$>*])  *  and  Shaaph 
begat' 

In  the  foregoing  lists  (29W84)  Hebron,  Tappuah,  Maon,  Ziph, 
Betbzur,  Hadmannah,  and  Gibea  are  well-known  cities  of  Judah 
within  the  probable  early  domain  of  the  Calebites.  To  thee* 
probably  should  be  added  Shema  (jnjy)-Shema  (y?0  (Jos  16*), 
Jorkeam  (ooa-j^-  Jokdeam  (Olfi?;)  (Jos  16»X  Pelet  (0^9)-  Beth- 
pelet  (G^  n'j)  (Jos  15*0.  Machbena  (KJJJW-Oabbon  Q\25)  (Jos 
1540).  These  towns  suggest  the  transfer  ot  gentilio  names  to 
localities  or  the  converse.  While  some  of  the  other  names  occur 
elsewhere  (Mesha,  a  king  of  Moab,  2  KS<;  Shammai,  1  Ch  *» ; 
Jotham,  Jg  9»  et  al;  Sheva?  2  S  20s*),  they  throw  no  light  on 
the  history  behind  these  genealogies  or  the  families  or  places 
recorded ;  unless  Korah  a  a.  Esau  and  district  of  Edom  (On 
W- 14. 16) ;  Rekem,  a  king  of  Midian  (Nu  81") ;  Ephah,  a  Midian- 
ite  tribe ; — all  serve  to  confirm  the  Indications  found  elsewhere 
of  a  close  affinity  between  Caleb  and  the  Edomites  and  adjoin- 
ing peoples.  Raham  (DOT),  a  noun  kindred  with  Jerahmeel 
(Stftprn;),— Jahdai,  Begem,  Geahan,  and  Shaaph  an  found  only 
in  this  connexion. 

39.  Caleb  (5) :  a.  (m.  Axubah)  <L  Jerioth,  Jesher, 
Shobab,  Ardon,  1  Ch  2U. 

b.  (m.c.  Ephah)  Haran,  Moza,  Gazez,  1  Ch  2". 

e.  (m.c.  Maacah)  Sheber,  Tirhanah,  1  Ch  2". 

d.  (m.  Ephrathah)  Hur  (36)  (42),  (Ashhur  f. 
Tekoa),  lCh21»-»4. 

Caleb  In  (35)  as  in  (29)  represents  the  clan,  and  the  descendants 
given  In  (S5H39)  unquestionably  embody  traditions  or  convey 
historical  Information  respecting  the  families  and  localities  of 
the  clan  during  different  periods  of  its  history.  They  are 
taken  from  late  material  in  1  Ch  (KL).  During  the  pre-exilic 
period  the  Calebites  dwelt  in  a  Judah  (see  Calib).  During 
the  post-exilic  period,  owing  to  the  aggression  of  the  Edomites, 
they  seem  to  have  moved  farther  north  (or  if  taken  into 
captivity  were  thus  located  on  their  return\  and  thus  dwelt 
in  the  districts  of  Bethlehem  and  Kiriath-jearim.  This,  the 
supposition  of  We.,  seems  clearly  proved  from  the  geographical 
localities  mentioned  and  indicated  in  1  Ch  2K"»,  viz.  Beth- 
lehem, Kiriath-learlm,  Netopha,  Bethgader,  Zorah,  Eshtaol, 
Atroth-beth-Joab  (We.  p.  28ff.)  (aee  also  (39)).  The  children 
ot  Asubah  (their  names  may  be  enigmatical)  represent  the 
families  that  belonged  to  the  older  place  of  residence,  hence  per- 
haps the  mother's  name  Axubah  (n^lffj,  'abandoned.'  Ephah 
and  Maacah  as  concubines  represent  alien  or  inferior  elements 
which  coalesced  with  the  clan.  Ephrathah  represents  the  dis- 
trict of  Bethlehem  (see  Ephrathah).  The  meaning  and  text 
of  1  Oh  21*  is  uncertain.  Jerioth  is  regarded  aa  another  name 
for  Axubah  (Be.)  or  another  wife  with  Axubah  (Oe.),  o-  a 
daughter  ot  Axubah  (Vulg.  KL  Ke.  Zoe.),  or  the  mother  of 
Axubah,  {.*.  Axubah  was  her  daughter  (rVljn;  nj)  (We.  p.  33). 

The  MT  of  1  Oh  2",  whioh  yields  an  Abiah,  wife  of  Hexron 
and  m.  of  Ashhur,  is  plainly  corrupt  A  few  slight  changes 
give  the  appropriate  rendering,  'And  after  the  death  of  Hexron, 
Caleb  came  unto  Ephrathah,  the  wife  of  Hexron  his  father,  and 
she  bare  unto  him  Ashhur.  The  meaning  seems  to  be :  The 
pre-exilic  inhabitants  of  Ephrathah  were  Hexronites,  repre- 
sented under  E.  the  wife  of  Hexron.  The  later  settlement  of  the 
Calebites  is  represented  under  the  union  of  C.  with  Ephrathah. 
Ashhur(HOf*|<  =  nn  ri'K,  We.  p.  16;is  evidently  identical  with  Hur, 
the  firstborn  of  Ephrathah  (1  Ch  2«).   On  Oaxex(S5*)see  art 

36.  Hnr  (35d)  (Uri,  Bezalel,  1  Ch  2a°):  Shobal 
(37)  f.  Kiriath-jearim  (38),  Salma  (39)  f.  Bethlehem, 
Hareph  f .  Bethgader,  1  Ch  2Mt. 

The  genealogy  Hur,  Uri,  Bezalel  is  an  evident  Insertion  from 
Ex  812,  and  is  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  gentilio  and  geographi- 
cal names  or  relationships. 

87.  Shobal  (36) :  Haroeh  (Reaiah,  2  Ch  4'),  half 
Menuhoth,  1  Ch  2». 

Haroeh  (nqhli)  is  prob.  textual  error  for  Reaiah  (n;in)  a  Shobal 
in  1  Oh  4».  On  half  Menuhoth  see  note  on  (39).  Of  these 
families  nothing  further  is  known. 

38.  Kiriath-jearim  families  (36) :  Ithritea,  Puth- 
itea,  Shumathitea,  Mishraites,  Zorathites,  Eahtaol- 
itea,  1  Ch  2". 

The  Puthites,  Shumathitea,  and  Mishraites  are  not  mentioned 
elsewhere.  To  the  Ithrites  belonged  two  of  David's  heroes, 
Ira  and  Gareb  (2  S  23**,  1  Ch  1140).  The  Zorathites  and  Esh- 
taolltes  are  properly  the  gentilio  names  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  These  are  placed  subordinate  to  the 
Mishraites  or  the  other  families  (1  Ch  2»).  Zorah  is  mentioned 
In  Neh  11**,  and  Its  people  as  Zorites  sgaln  apparently  in 
lCh2M(S9X 
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80.  Salma  (36):  Bethlehem.Netophathites,  Atroth- 
beth-Joab,  half  Manaliathites,  Zorites,  Tirathites, 
Shimeathites,  Sncathites,  1  Ch  2ML. 

Solma  U  evidently  Identical  with  the  reputed  f.  Boas  CM. 
The  Netophathites  (Neh  12»)  were  Inhabitants  of  Netophah 
(Ezr  2W,  Neh  7»S),  probably  a  village  near  Bethlehem.  A  troth- 
beth-Joab  la  probably  the  tame  aa  the  valley  of  the  craftsmen 
(Neh  Of  the  Hanahathltea  nothing  la  known.  They  CP  W) 
are  probably  the  same  aa  the  Menuhoth  (87)  (fun^IJ)  (Ki.  haa 
•nn»  in  v.").  The  statement  that  the  Tirathites  (D'HTt^ 
Shimeathites  (p'lymtfy,  and  Sucathites  (0'n;se>)  were  families  of 
scribes  which  dwelt  at  Jabez  (v.W),  clearly  proves  that  we  have 
poet-ex.  material  in  our  lists,  for  scribes  are  unknown  before 
this  period.  The  Vulg.  saw  In  the  families  three  different 
classes  of  religious  functionaries :  canentet,  rmonanUt,  et  in 
tabernaevlit  commorantet.  Be.  allows  a  similar  derivation, 
except  that  he  regards  the  first  class  aa  door-keepers  (Aram.  ID? 
-Heb.  tsnf  door  or  gate).  We.  (p.  80  f.)  finds  underlying  the 
three  names  njQa  a  technical  term  for  sacred  music,  n^lf^ 
the  Halaoha  or  sacred  tradition,  and  nytlf,  which  he  connects 
with  Vulg.,  and  Be.  with  npo  '  booth,'  of.  Lv  23*.  Gee.  Zee." 
derives  the  last  two  names  from  unknown  places.  Ke.  inter- 
prets as  descendants  from  Tira,  Shimei  and  Suction.  For  their 
oonnexion  with  Kenites  see  Sum 

40.  Realah  (37) :  Jahath,  Ahumai,  Labad,  1  Ch  4'. 

The  lists  (40H66)  from  1  Oh  4MB '  look  almost  like  a  gathering 
of  genealogical  pebbles  rolled  together  from  various  quarters, 
consisting  of  older  and  younger  parts  that  are  kept  together 
only  by  the  common  oonnexion  with  the  tribe  of  Adah' 
(Zoe-X  Several  of  the  leading '  fathers '  are  Calebltes,  i.e.  Shobal, 
Hur,  Aahhur,  Chelub,  Kenaz,  Othniel,  and  Caleb.  Hence  the 
lists  represent  members  of  that  clan,  and  Caleb  should  be 
substituted  for  Carml  in  v.l  (We.  KL  Zoe.V  Whether  the  names 
and  relationships  reflect  pre-exilic  oondltions  or  post-exilic  la 
difficult  to  determine.   Ki.  regards  the  passage,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  v.l  and  a  few  phrases  noted  below,  as  from  the  older 
sources  of  Oh.  along  with  2»»-  «*4».  «■ *».  We.'s  view  is  simi- 
lar, that  in  the  main  p re-ex.  conditions  are  reflected.  Be.  held, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  mention  of  a  number  of  the  names 
in  the  history  given  in  Ezr  and  Neh,  that  we  have  a  classification 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  actually  made  in  the  time  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  so  that  these  apparently  broken  and  in- 
coherent genealogies  were  plain  to  the  readers  of  the  time  of 
the  Chronicler.  The  view  of  We.  and  Ki.  is  more  probable. 
We  have,  then,  an  old  list  of  Calebltes  edited  to  bring  it  into 
greater  harmony  with  the  later  times.  Reaiah,  cf.  (37),  occurs  in 
a  Reubenite  pedigree  1  Oh  6s,  and  as  a  family  name  among  the 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  Ezr  2«,  Neh  V>.  Jahath  Is  a  frequent 
Levlte  name  (1  Oh  6"-u  23'«-  24",  2  Oh  3*1*1.  Ahumai  and 
Lahad  are  mentioned  only  here.  These  are  all  called  families 
of  the  Zorathites  (v.»>  acc.  to  Ki.  is  from  a  later  band),  cf.  (38), 
IChlM. 

41.  Hur?  f.  Etam:  Jezreel,  Ishma,  Idbash,  d. 
Hazzelelponi,  Penuel  f.  Gedor,  Ezer  f.  Hush  ah, 
lCb.4"-. 

The  HT  of  v.*»  is  defective  (op'S  *5K  nfa  'these  are  f.  of 
Etam  ").  BV  supplies  '  sons,'  Cs.  Jezreel,  etc,  are  ss.  of  father 
of  Etam.  KL  Inserts  '  sons  of  Hur '  (nn  'jj),  but  the  '  sons  of 
Hur'  (v.4b)  must  include  (40)  as  well  as  (41).  LXX  (also  Kau.) 
has,  "These are  the  sons  of  Etam'  («It«  mt)  AiV.u).  Etam  Is 
a  village  near  Bethlehem  ;  possibly  another  place  of  the  same 
name  may  be  found  near  Hebron  (see  art.  Etam).  Jezreel  and 
Gedor  are  towns  of  S.  Judah  (Jos  15M-&8).  Two  heroes  of 
David's  guard  are  mentioned  as  H  until  ten  (2  8  tV  232?,  1  Oh 
lira  20*  27"),  but  the  location  of  Hushah  is  unknown.  Penuel, 
a  personal  or  gentilio  name,  is  otherwise  unknown.  It  cannot 
be  associated  with  the  Penuel  E.  of  the  Jordan.  Ezer  may  be 
the  same  as  Ezrah  (63).  Of  Ishma  and  Idbash  and  Hazzelelponi, 
mentioned  only  here,  nothing  Is  known.  The  last  should  be 
rendered  'the  Zelelponltes'  (^9^Tn=^s^s  with  art).  The 
words  in  v.« '  firstborn  .  .  .  Bethlehem '  are  according  to  KL 
from  a  later  band. 

42.  Ashhur  (Hur)  f.  Tekoa  (35") :  (m.  Naarah) 
Ahuzzam,  Hepher,  Temeni,  Haahashtari,  (m. 
Helah)  Zereth,  Izhar  (Zohar,  RVm),  Ethnan, 
1  Ch  i". 

On  Aahhur  (-Hur)  see  under  (85*).  F.  of  Tekoa,  acc.  KL  Is 
an  annotation,  cf.  1  Oh  2*  (86*).  Tekoa  is  near  Bethlehem  (see 
Tekoa).  Naarah,  evidently  not  this  one,  was  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (Jos  167),  but  no  such  locality 
has  yet  been  identified  with  Judah.  Hepher,  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Tappuah  (Jos  12")  and  Socoh  (1  K  410),  evi. 
dently  belonged  to  8.  Judah.  Temeni  ('JtJ'fj)  properly  means 
Southerner,  t.«.  of  8.  Judah.  Of.  Teman  (JP'O  patronymic 
'}D'B)  of  Edom(Qn  80"  et  al.).  Ethnan  fljntf)  la  prob.  identical 
with  Ithnan  Q;iy„  Jos  15*),  a  city  of  8.  Judah.  For  Izhar  (ins; 
Kt)  must  be  read  Zohar  (inin '  and  Zohar').  This  was  the  family 
name  of  Ephron  of  Hebron  (On  288  258),  and  also  of  a  a  Simeon 


(On  481°).  The  other  names  ip  (42)  occur  only  in  this  connexlosL 
For  Haahashtari  (n^ijienrf'-wyrji*  with  art.)  should  be  'the 
Ahashtarites.'  If  this  word  Is  of  Pen.  derivation  (Be.  Otf.  Heb. 
Lex.),  it  must  be  an  explanatory  gloss  referring  to  the  preceding 
families. 

43.  Hakkoi  (Koz) :  Anub,  Zobebah,  families  of 
Aharhel  a.  Harom,  1  Ch  4*. 

Koz  (wrongly  Hakkos  AT  and  BV,  Heb.  f"ip  without  art.)  Is 
a  post-ex.  family  name  (1  Oh  2410,  Ear  2»,  Neh  8*- »  7« ;  in  all 
these  passages  the  name  haa  the  art  fi?0  Hakkos).  The  names 
of  his  children  occur  only  here.  Anub  (3UO)  is  prob.  Identical 
with  Anab  (3J^),  a  town  near  Debir  (Jos  15MX  Jabez,  described 
in  w.st,  prob.  was  connected  in  some  way  with  Koa. 

44.  Chelub  (b.  Shnhah) :  Mehir  f.  Eshton  (45), 
1  Ch  4". 

Chelub  (31^)  is  clearly  another  form  of  the  dan  name  Caleb 
(3^y) ;  of.  Ohelubal  (1  Oh  2»)  (5%  It  la  possible  that  for  Shnhah 
(n^c>)  we  should  read  Hushah  (njhn  v.*)  (41).  Of  Mehir  and 
Eshton,  names  occurring  only  here,  nothing  Is  known. 

48.  Elhton  (44) :  Beth-rapha,  Paaeah,  Tehinnab 

f.  Ir-nahash  (city  of  Nahash,  RVm),  1  Ch  4". 

Beth-rapha  Is  otherwise  unknown ;  a  Benjamlnlte  Raphe,  is 
mentioned  1  Ch  S>,  and  Kapha  'giant'  or  the  pi.  Rephaim  'giants' 
1  Ch  20*.  But  these  throw  no  fight  on  Beth-rapha.  Paaeah  Is  a 
post-ex.  family  name  of  the  Nethinim,  Ezr  2*»,  Neh  7",  and  Is 
mentioned  also  in  Neb  S>.  The  other  names  do  not  occur  else- 
where. These  ss.  of  Eshton  are  called  'the  men  of  Recah' 
(v.  lab),  a  place  also  otherwise  unknown.   The  LXX  has  Bechab. 

46.  Kenaz :  Othniel  (47),  Seraiah  (49),  1  Ch  4*. 

Kenaa  was  an  Edomite  tribe  (On  80U-U-O,  1  Oh 
Caleb,  acc  to  Nu  82",  Jos  14*- »,  was  a  Kenizzite.  Othniel  was 
the  son  of  Kenaz  acc.  to  Jg  lu,  where  Kenaa  is  also  designated 
either  as  the  f.  or  b.  of  Caleb.  These  statements  clearly  prove 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Oalebites  and  the  Edomitea. 
This  is  further  reflected  in  Shobal  f.  Manahath,  occurring  in  the 
list  of  Edoniites,  On  S6»,  cf.  (37).  Othniel,  like  Caleb,  prob.  is  a 
clan  name.  Whether  the  clan  derived  its  name  from  a  distin- 
guished hero  Othniel,  or  whether  Othniel  Is  a  purely  eponym- 
ous character,  cannot  perhaps  be  determined  (see  Othsisl). 
The  close  relationship  between  the  clans  of  Caleb  and  Othniel 
is  brought  out  in  the  story  of  Jg  l1*"  (see  Moore  in  iocs). 
Seraiah,  a  not  infrequent  name  from  the  time  of  David  onwards, 
as  the  brother  of  Othniel,  Is  mentioned  only  here.  It  smacks  so 
strongly  of  on  individual,  and  the  later  period  of  Israel's  history, 
that  it  is  prob.  an  artificial  link  inserted  among  these  names.  II 
is  among  the  names  of  the  companions  of  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2**. 

47.  Othniel  (46) :  Hathath,  1  Ch  4Ub. 

48.  Meonothai:  Ophrah,  1  Ch4"». 

Hathath  occurs  nowhere  else.  Perhaps  Meonothai  should  be 
Joined  ss  another  s.  of  OthnieL  It  also  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
but  probably  represents  the  Inhabitants  of  Moon  of  8.  Judah. 
Of  Ophrah,  the  name  also  of  a  city  of  Benjamin  (Jos  18*«,  1 8  IS") 
and  of  one  of  Manasseh  (Jg  6"),  nothing  is  known. 

49.  Seraiah  (46) :  Joab  f.  Ge-harashim,  1  Ch  4Mb. 

See  (39).   Acc  to  KL  '  f .  Geharashim,  craftsmen '  v."  Is 
a  later  hand. 


Ira,  Elah  (51),  Naam, 


80.  Caleb  g.  Jephonneh: 
1  Ch  4"». 

On  Caleb  a  of  Jepbunneh  see  Caleb.  This  additional  list  of 
descendants  of  Caleb  shows  that  the  Chronicler's  lists  contain 
different  groups  of  Calebltes  not  reduced  to  a  perfect  genealogical 
system,  but  arranged  somewhat  independently  of  each  other, 
reflecting,  as  already  Intimated,  enumerations  of  different 
times,  localities,  and  sources.  Many  writers  (the  older  com- 
mentators generally)  wishing  to  harmonize  all  of  the  OT  notices 
of  Caleb,  and  regarding  each  Caleb  as  representing  an  individual, 
have  seen  several  Calebs  in  1  Ch  2  and  4.  Neteler  (Die  Bicher 
der  biblitchm  Chronik,  p.  84)  gives  the  following  line  of  descent : 
Judah,  Perez,  Hezrm,  Caleb  Ben-harm,  Hur,  Caleb  Ben-hur, 
Salma,  Kenaz,  Jepkunneh,  Caleb  Ben-Jephunneh.  A  somewhat 
similar  explanation  is  given  in  Zoe.  (Eng.  ed.  p.  46)  by  the  editor 
and  translator,  J.  O.  Murphy.  For  Irn  Elah  (n?*  rry),  Ir  and  Elah 
tj)  may  be  read  (KL).  We.  (p.  80)  finds  the  name  Ira 
equivalent  to  I  ram,  a  duke  of  Edom  (1  Ch  1«*  ITy = trry). 
One  Is  tempted  to  Join  Ir  (TJ)  'city '  with  Elah  (n^K=n^'J« 
Dillmann,  On  8041),  and  find  reference  to  the  city  Elath  (see 
art).  At  all  events  Elah  Is  an  Edomitic  name  (On  3d*1),  and 
may  be  seen  also  in  El-paran  (pits  rg),  the  wilderness  south 
of  Judah.   Naam  is  otherwise  unknown. 

81.  Elah  (60) :  Kenaz,  1  Ch  4«b. 

Kenaa  as  a  Elah  is  surprising  (assuming  that  the  genealogy 
Is  not  of  persons),  unless  Elah  is  the  name  of  the  district 
of  Elath  or  El-paran,  which  might  have  been  the  early  home 
of  the  Kenixzites,  or  the  name  of  a  tribe  to  which  Kenaz  be- 
came subordinate.  Perhaps  a  transposition  should  be  made  la 
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2m  Bab.  tut,  and  instead  of  ifg  rfo  *tj»  we  should  read  n^J 
119  •»  •  And  these  are  the  eons  of  Kenaz,'  referring  to  (46H&0) 

82.  Jehallelel :  Ziph,  Ziphah,  Tiria,  Asarel,  1  Ch 
4». 

Jehallelel  only  here,  and  as  a  personal  or  family  nam*  of 
as.  Herari,  2  Ch  29".  Ziph,  the  name  of  a  city  of  S.  Judah : 
Ziphah,  fern,  form  of  the  same  occurs  only  here.  Tiria  and 
Asarel  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

53.  Ezrah  t  Jether,  Mered  (64),  Epher,  Jalon, 
1  Ch  4»». 

Bxrah  possibly  is  the  same  as  Eser  (41).  Jether  Is  not  an 
UDComraon  name,  cf.  (14).  Mered  occurs  only  in  this  connexion. 
Epher  is  the  name  of  a  son  of  Midian  (On  2M,  1  Ch  l"),and  also 
of  an  individual  or  family  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Ch 
6**).   Jalon  is  found  only  here. 

54.  Mered  (53) :  (m.  Bithiah)  Miriam,  Shammai, 
Iahbah  f.  Eshtemoa,  (m.  the  Jewess)  Jered  f. 
Gedor,  Heber  f.  Soco,  Jeknthiel  f.  Zanoah,  1  Ch 
4™-. 

The  present  text  of  T.m  gives  no  complete  sense.  Usiadly 
the  clauses  are  rearranged.  The  statement,  '  And  these  are 
the  as.  Bithiah  d.  Pharaoh  which  Mered  took'  ("H  1»  placed 
Immediately  after  Jalon  (17>)  (Be.  Ke,  Zoe.  Oe.  Kau.) ;  this 
gives  (64).  LXX  (in  17*)  had  a  different  text  (K«)  Lmm 
IrfvX  which  Ki.  follows,  emending  o.-pTHf  y&i  to  v>n 
o.-prqt, 4  And  Jether  begat  Miriam,'  etc  This  places  Jether  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  ss.  given  in  (MX  and  assumes  that  the 
ss.  Mered  and  Bithiah,  originally  enumerated,  have  fallen  out 
of  the  text.  Miriam,  elsewhere  in  OT  only  of  Moses1  sister,  is 
here  evidently  a  man's  name.  Shammai,  also  the  name  of  a 
Jasabmeelite,  cf.  (8).  Ishbah  and  Jekuthlel  occur  only  here, 
and  also  Jered.  except  as  the  name  of  the  antediluvian  patri- 
arch (Gn  &1*"*-).  Heber  Is  not  uncommon.  In  (41)  Penuel  is 
riven  as  t  Gedor.  Possibly,  the  posterity  of  two  families  or 
individuals  were  the  reputed  founders  of  the  city.  Kshtemoa, 
Sedor,  Soco,  and  Zanoah  are  all  towns  in  8.  Judah  or  near 
Htbron  (see  arts.).  Of  the  connexion  here  mentioned  of  Mered 
or  Jether  with  Bithiah  d.  Pharaoh  nothing  is  known.  Instead 
of  'the  Jewess,'  BVm  transliterates,  Hajehudljah,  and  AV 
Jehudljah. 

83.  Hodiah :  (m.  sister  of  Naham)  f.  Keilah  the 
Garmite,  Eshtemoa  the  Maaeathite,  1  Ch  4". 

Hodiah  Is  a  common  name  of  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Neh.  (AV  here 
wrongly  a  woman's  name, '  his  wife  Hodiah  *)-  Before  Eshtemoa 
probably  f.  baa  fallen  out.  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa  are  the  names 
of  Judasan  towns  (see  art).  Maaeathite  Cnpa,W)  shows  prob- 
ably a  connexion  with  Maacah(.13;[IJ)(8Se).  Oarmite  and  Naham 
occur  only  here. 

56.  Shimon  s  Amnon,  Rinnah,  Ben-hanan,  Tilon, 
1  Ch  4—. 

57.  MM  i  Zoheth,  Ben-zoheth,  1  Ch  4W>. 

There  is  nothing  to  throw  light  on  these  names,  most  of 
which  are  mentioned  only  in  tins  connexion.  Ishi  is  in  (11). 
Probably  a  name  has  fallen  out  before  Ben-zoheth,  i.e.  s. 
Zoheth. 

88.  Peres  fam.  t  a.  Bant,  Itnri,  Omri,  Ammihud, 
Uthai,  1  Ch  9«. 

b.  Mahalalel,  Shephatiah,  Amariah,  Zechariah, 
Uxxiah,  Athaiah,  Neh  IK 

The  pedigrees  of  the  postrexiUo  Perezites  Uthai  (of.  Ear  8»)  and 
i»h.i.y  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

59.  Zer&h  (1) :  Zimri  (Zabdi  (80),  Jos  7l),  Ethan 
(61),  Heman,  Caleol,  Data,  1  Ch  2«. 

Ethan,  Heman,  Calool,  and  Dara  (Darda)  are  probably  the 
names  of  famous  men  of  the  family  of  Zerah  (cf.  1  K  4")  (see 
art*.).  Whether  Ethan  and  Heman  are  to  be  oonnected  with  the 
Levities!  singers  of  those  names  is  uncertain. 

60.  Zabdi  (60) :  Carmi,  Achan,  Jos  7>;  cf.  1  Ch 

2*. 

Pedigree  of  Achan  the  trespasser  (Achar,  1  Oh  20,  see  Aobus. 

61.  Ethan  (69) :  Azariah,  1  Ch  2*. 

Azariah  the  Ethanite  Is  otherwise  unknown.  For  another 
ZeraUte  see  note  at  end  of  XXL 

Y.  1.  Ibsachab:  Tola  (2),  Pnah,*  Jashub.t 
Shimron,  Gn  46",  Nn  26a«-,  1  Ch  71. 

2.  Tola  (1) :  Uzzi  (3),  Rephaiah,  Jeriel,  Jahmai, 
Ibsam,  Shemnel,  1  Ch  7*. 

•  Puvah  (nj9)  (On  48U). 

t  lob  (3V?  (On  4SU),  a  txt  err.  (Ball,  SBOT,  in  toe.). 
VOL.  II. — O 


3.  Uzxi  (2) :  Izrahiah,  Michael,  Obadiah,  Joel, 
IsBhiah,  1  Ch  7*. 

Of  the  names  in  the  genealogy  of  Issachar's  descendants.  Tola 
appears  as  that  of.  one  of  the  minor  judges,  's.  Puah,  a.  Dodo, 
a  roan  of  Issachar'  (Jg  10"-).  This  implies  that  traditions 
varied  In  respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  dans  of  Tola  and 
Puah.  Puah  may  have  been  the  more  ancient,  but  Tola  was  un- 
doubtedly the  principal  clan  of  Issachar,  whose  seat  seems  to  have 
been  centred  at  the  unknown  Shamir  (Jg  10")  Of  the  other 
persons  and  families  recorded  nothing  further  is  known,  beyond 
that  those  of  (2)  and  (8)  are  called  '  mighty  men  of  valour'  ana 
'chief  men,'  and  assigned  apparently  to  the  time  of  David, 
lCh  7". 

VI.  i.  ZEBULUH :  Sered,  Elon,  Jahleel,  Gn  46", 
Nu26» 

Nothing  further  than  their  mention  Is  known  of  then  clans. 
Elon,  probably  an  eponym  from  the  clan,  is  one  of  the  minor 
Judges  of  Israel,  who  was  buried  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
whose  locality  is  unknown  (Jg  1211*  of.  Moore,  in  ioc).  Ns 
genealogy  of  Zebulun  is  given  by  the  Ohronioler. 

VII.  *  1.  Manasseh:  a.  Machir,  Abiezer  (7), 
Helek,  Asriel,  Shechem  (5),  Hepher  (6),  Shemida 
(6),  Jos  17"-. 

b.  Machir,  Gilead,  Iezer,  Helek,  Asriel,  Shechem, 
Shemida,  Hepher,  Nu  W*1. 

c.  (m.  Aramsean  concubine)  Machir  (f.  Gilead) ; 
Zelophehad  (6),  d.  Hammolecheth  (7),  1  Ch  V*u  a. 

2.  Machir  (lata)-  (m.  Maacah)  Peresh,  Sheresh  (3), 
1  Ch  Vs. 

3.  Sheresh  (2) :  Ulam  (1),  Rakem,  1  Ch  7". 

4.  Ulam  (3) :  Bedan,  1  Ch  7". 

8.  Shemida  (1»»):  Ahian,  Shechem  (lab),  Likbi, 
Aniam,  1  Ch  7W. 

6.  Hepher  (1»):  Zelophehad  (1«),  dd.  Mahlah, 
Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  Tirzah,  Nu  26°  271. 

7.  Hammolecheth  (1°) :  Ishhod,  Abiezer  (la),  and 
Mahlah,  1  Ch  7W. 

The  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  appears  in  different 
forms.  Of  the  clans  enumerated  (1»>»),  Machir  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  he  stands  for  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Jg  6"),  and  his  home  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
been  W.  of  the  Jordan  (of.  v.").  But  he  was  especially  known 
and  remembered  as  the  f.  or  conqueror  of  GUead  (Nu  28*»  82*, 
Jos  17>,  Dt  81fl  Ace  to  many  authorities  this  conquest  was 
made  from  W.  Palestine  (Smend,  HWB,  ed.  Riehra ;  Stade, 
Ouch.  L  p.  149 ;  Budde,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  p.  84  ft.-,  Moore  on 
Jg&u>;  bntO.  A.  Smith,  Hit.  Oeog.  p.  677  n.,  regards  the  argu- 
ment as  Inconclusive).  From  his  pre-eminence  and  earlier 
development  Machir,  then,  was  regarded  as  the  firstborn  of 
Manasseh,  or  as  the  only  son.  In  this  latter  scheme  (1*)  the 
other  clans  of  Manasseh  are  recorded,  not  as  descendants  of 
Machir  simply,  but  also  of  Gilead,  as  though  their  home  was  E. 
of  the  Jordan.  But  the  clan  Iezer,  {.«.  Abi-ezer  (Gideon's  clan), 
belonged  to  the  district  W.  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  «  8*).  Tirzah. 
the  city,  a  d.  Zelophehad  s.  Hepher  (7),  was  likewise  situated 
W.  of  the  Jordan  (see  Tirzah),  and  Jos  17ltt  plainly  implies  that 
all  of  the  ss.  Manasseh  (1*)  except  Machir  dwelt  w.  of  the 
Jordan.  To  the  author  of  (1»)  the  name  Gilead  then  either  had 
lost  its  geographical  meaning,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  hold- 
ing that  Gilead  was  first  conquered,  as  represented  in  the  Hex., 
he  regarded  the  W.  Manassites  as  offshoots  of  the  E.  Manassitea, 
The  genealogical  scheme  of  (1°)  (2)  (8)  (4)  (6)  (7),  given  in 
1  Ch  714-M,  is  clearly  different  from  (1»)  or  (lb),  although  not 
without  points  of  connexion.  The  passage  from  which  (1«)  is 
derived  is  corrupt,  and  in  its  present  state  unintelligible,  for- 
bidding any  satisfactory  reconstruction  (Ki. ;  see  attempts  in 
Be.  Oe).  Asriel  (^STtflf),  1  Oh  7",  Is  plainly  a  dlttography  out 
of  the  following  words  (Tny;  y/Q  The  statement  that  the  m. 
of  Machir  was  an  Aramaan  appears  likewise  in  the  LXX  of 
Gn  50*'.  The  reference  to  Huppim  and  Shuppim  and  the  sister 
(v. i»)  is  entirely  obscure.  In  Maacah,  the  wife  of'  Machir,  we 
may  possibly  see  some  connexion  between  Machlrites  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Maacathites  (see  Maacah).  In  1  Oh  t* 
Hezron  s.  Perez  s.  Judah  is  represented  as  begetting  through  a 
d.  of  Machir,  Segub,  who  begat  J  air,  'who  bad  twenty-three 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.'  Segub  (3"!p),  who  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  probably  has  arisen  in  transcription  from  Argob 
(3S"JW,  the  district  given  as  inhabited  by  Jair  the  a.  Manasseh 
(Dt  8").  why  Hezron,  a  clan  of  Judah  (IV.  3),  should  be  con- 
nected at  all  with  Machir  is  entirely  obscure.  The  statement 
probably  has  arisen  through  some  misunderstanding. 

Hepher  (1»)  (6)  may  be  connected  with  Hepher,  the  city  and 
district  mentioned  in  Jos  121"  and  1  K  41°.  According  to 
Kuenen,  Zelophehad  was  originally  the  name  of  a  city  (Dillm. 
on  Nu26»).  The  Jewish  law  of  female  Inheritance  Is  re- 
presented as  traced  to  the  petition  of  his  daughters  (Nu  271-", 
861-M).  The  d.  Tirzah,  as  assumed  above,  is  the  well-known  city, 
and  perhaps  the  names  of  the  others  should  be  sought  in  towns 
or  villages.   Of  the  other  names  introduced  in  these  lists  berond 
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what  has  been  mentioned  we  know  nothing.  Perhaps  LIkhl 
CW>$>  (5)-Helek  (pSo)  (lb)  »nd  Aniam  (OB'Hp  (6)-Noah  (ngi) 
(6)(Be.X 

8.  Epher,  Ishi,  Eliel,  Azriel,  Jeremiah,  Hodariah, 
JahdieJ,  1  Ch  5M. 

These  an  mentioned  aa '  mighty  men  of  valour,  famous  men, 
heads  of  their  fathers'  houses,'  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
dwelling  E.  of  the  Jordan  (ref.).  Nothing  further  of  them, 
Indicating  when  they  lived  or  for  what  they  were  famous,  la 
given. 

VILb  1.  Ephruk  :  3.  Shuthelah  (12),  Becher, 
Tahan,  Nu  26". 

6.  Shuthelah,  Ezer,  Elead,  Beriah,  d.  Sheerah, 
Rephah,  Resheph  (4),  1  Ch  7»-». 

2.  Bhuthelah  (1) :  Eran,  Nu  26*1. 

8.  Shuthelah  (lb) :  Bered,  Tahath,  Eleadah, 
Tahath,  Zabad,  Shuthelah,  1  Ch  V*-. 

4.  Resheph  (lb) :  Telah,  Tahan,  Ladan,  Ammi- 
hud,  Elithama,  Nun,  Joshua,  1  Ch  7*-". 

The  genealogy  of  Ephraim  (Ik)  (S)  (4),  preserved  in  1  Ch  J»W, 
to  of  uncertain  construction.  From  the  Heb.  text  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Ezer  and  Elead  are  the  as.  of  Shuthelah  (No.  2)  (3)  or 
of  Ephraim ;  or  Sheerah  and  Rephah,  the  children  of  Beriah 
or  Ephraim.  The  latter  rendering  in  each  case,  as  in  (lb),  is 
the  better.  In  the  first  instance  the  context  clearly  demands 
it  Of  special  interest  is  the  notice  of  the  slaughter  of  Ezer 
and  Elead  on  a  cattle  raid  by  the  men  of  Oath  (v.si).  To  the 
older  commentators,  who  regarded  Ephraim  and  his  children  as 
historical  Individuals,  this  episode  was  difficult  of  explanation, 
because  it  belonged  evidently  to  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  It  was  usually  Interpreted  as  a  foray  out  of  Ooshen 
(Zoe.  Oe.)— against  the  use  of  the  word  TV  'go  down,'  Ew. 
placed  the  event  in  the  pre-Egyptlan  period  (i/trt.  L  p.  880). 
Bayoe  refers  to  it  as  historical,  and  of  the  Egyptian  period 
(Patriarchal  Palatini,  p.  202).  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
if  an  historical  collision  between  Ephrairuitic  clans  and  Gittites 
underlies  this  notice,  that  the  foray  was  from  Mt  Ephraim 
(BeA  In  the  original  story,  Ephraim  mourning  (v.*2)  probably 
was  no  more  thought  of  aa  an  individual  than  Rachel  in  Jer  SI11. 
The  ss.  of  Ephraim  slain  then  were  two  Ephraimitic  clans, 
destroyed  in  some  Phil.  war.  The  connexion  of  Beriah,  another 
clan,  with  the  event  arose  either  from  a  play  upon  the  word, 
Beriah  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  'in  evil'  (fim?= 
nyrj)  (v.  1>X  or,  in  addition  to  the  play  upon  the  name,  since 
Beriah  Is  mentioned  as  a  Ben  Jam.  family  of  Aijalon,  who  routed 
the  inhabitants  of  Oath  (1  Ch  81S),  it  Is  possible  that  this 
Benjam.  Beriah,  having  driven  back  OitHte  invaders,  received 
the  former  home  of  fixer  and  Elead,  and  thus  became  incor- 
porated into  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Be.).  We.  regards  the 
entire  episode  as  of  late  fabrication  (Prof.  p.  214). 

The  list  of  names  given  in  this  genealogy  has  a  suspicious 
look.  They  appear  like  a  repetition  of  the  same  elements. 
Not  only  is  Shuthelah  repeated  (4),  but  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  other  names. 

pj^  of 

rnj6»  Eli 

"IJ/Vrl  Elead. 
tbnaj  Shuthelah. 
rtSm  and  Telah. 
nnn  Tahath. 
jnn  Tahan. 
TM  Becher. 
TBI  and  Bend. 
VI  Zabad. 

Tahan  (!•)  (4)  and  Tahath  (8)  an  without  doubt  the  Tohu 
(1 8  1>)  and  the  Tahath,  Nahath,  and  Toah  (IIL  22»h).  Sheerah 
was  the  reputed  builder  of  Bethhoron,  whose  name  appears  in 
Usaen-sheerah  (wh.  see)  (v.*).  Klishama  a.  Ammihud  (4) 
appears  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  Nu  11°,  whence 
Itueasy  to  aee  how  the  pedigree  of  Joshua  was  constructed. 

VIII.  1.  BBBJJUIM:  a.  Bela  (2),  Becher  (4), 
Ashbel,  Gera  Naaman,  Ehi,  Rosh,  Muppim,  Hup- 
pirn,  Ard,  Gn  46s1.  „,    ,  , 

b.  Bela  (2),  Ashbel,  Ahiram,  Shephupham,  Hu- 
pham,  Nu  28»«-. 

c  Bela  (2),  Becher  (4),  Jediael  (5),  1  Ch  V. 

d.  Bela  (2),  Ashbel,  Aharah,  Nohah,  Rapha, 
1  Ch  8». 

We  have  thus  four  different  lists  of  ss.  Benjamin.  Bela  is 
common  to  all ;  Ehi,  Rosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim  (l«)  an  clearly 
equivalent  to  Ahiram,  Shephupham,  and  Hupham  (1<>) ;  of.  the 
Heb.  text,  D'Bn  O'BD  rm  "nu,  with  con  Dtw  avn*.  Hence 
Bosh  (1»)  should  be  struck  out  and  Ahiram  substituted  for  Ehi 
(1«X  and  also  probably  for  Aharah  (rnqd)  (1*1   On  4S»  LXX 


reads  Benjamin,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel ;  Bela,  Gera,  Naaman. 

Ehi,  Bosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim.  This  corresponds  with  (2*1 
(8)  (see  below),  where  Gera,  Naaman,  and  Ard  are  ss.,  Bela  and 
Shuppim  and  Huppim  grandsons.  Hence  the  original  text  of 
Gn  4ff"  may  have  read  Benjamin,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel ;  Bala, 
Gera,  Naaman,  Ahiram,  Shephupham,  Hupp Im,  Ard  (Ball,**  lees, 
SBOT). 

In  (1«)  Jediael  p*H*T)  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  Ashbel 
(Vsf'S = VysTtf  *t<)  either  by  corruption  or  substitution.  Whether 
a  textual  corruption  or  an  independent  tradition  underlies  Nohah 
and  Rapha  (l"f)  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  names  as 
Benjaminites  occur  only  here. 

2.  Bela  (l""4) :  a.  Ard,  Naaman,  Nu  26*. 

4.  Erbon,  Uzzi,  Uzziel,  Jerimoth,  Iri  (3),  1  Ch 
7». 

c.  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud,  Abishua,  Na 
Ahoah,  Gera,  Shephuham,  Huram,  I  Ch  8"- 

The  list  (S»)  appears  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
The  list  (2c)  corresponds  closely  with  the  restored  text  of 
Gn  46«i  (see  above),  since  Addar  (TjW-Ard  (T!(t);  Gera  and 
Abihud  probably  were  originally  one  and  the  same  person, 
ts.  Gera  f.  Ehud  (cf .  Jg  S") ;  the  second  Gera  Is  plainly  a 
dlttography;  Huram  (0-Jin)  probably  -  Huppim  (D*sn);  and 
hence  the  only  additional  names  are  Abishua  and  Ahoah  (nirnj) ; 
and  the  latter  may  be  a  variation  or  corruption  of  Ahiram 
tortus)  or  Aharah  (rrmtO,  repeated  in  transcription  from  the 
previous  generation  (1<>). 

3.  Iri  (2b) :  Shuppim,  Huppim,  1  Ch  7U. 

In  the  text  the  name  is  Ir  (v.r»>  Shuppim  and  Huppim  seem 
identical  with  Shephupham  and  Hupham,  given  elsewhere  » 
SB.  Benjamin  (1°)  and  ss.  Bela  (2»).  Nothing  further  than  their 
appearance  in  the  geuealogical  lists  is  known  of  these  indi- 
viduals or  families.  In  the  text  v.H  appears  like  an  appendix 
(see  also  (6)  below). 

4.  Becher  (1M):  Zemirah,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Eli- 
oenai,  Omri,  Jeremoth,  Abijah,  Anathoth,  Ale- 
meth,  lCh7«. 

The  names  of  these  ss.  Becher  (4),  Joash,  Elieser,  Elioenai, 
Omri,  Jeremoth,  and  Abijah  occur  frequently  in  the  OT ;  Jere- 
moth again  as  a  Benjaminite  in  1  Ch  V  8H.  Anathoth  and 
Alemeth  are  names  of  Benjaminite  towns  (see  arts.).  Zemirah 
oooun  only  in  this  connexion. 

8.  Jediael  (1°) :  Bilhan,  Jeush,  Benjamin,  Ehud, 
Chenaanah,  Zethan,  Tarshish,  Ahishahar,  1  Ch  7". 

This  list  (6)  is  striking  in  having  Benjamin  as  a  subordinate 
family  or  personal  name,  and  likewise,  in  this  connexion,  Ehud, 
elsewhere  s.  Gen  (cf.  Jg  8»>  Bilhan  and  Jeush  are  also  Edom- 
ite  names  (On  So*  14.B.ST),  and  Jeush,  moreover,  that  of  a 
Levite  or  Levities!  family  (1  Ch  2&<X),  and  of  a  son  of  Rebo- 
boam  (2  Ch  lli»),  and  again  of  a  Benjaminite  (1  Ch  8*0.  (For 
rets,  on  Jeush  as  an  Arab,  name  of  a  deity,  see  Gesenius- 
BuhlX  Chenaanah  (njvj?)  suggests  the  Incorporation  of  a  Can. 
family  with  the  Benjaminites  (Be.).  In  1  K  22**  it  is  the  name 
of  the  f.  Zedekiah  the  false  prophet.  Zethan  and  Ahishahar 
are  found  only  here.  The  latter,  however,  perhaps  appears  In 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  a  king  of  Minna! 
(see  Gesen. -Buhl).  Tarshish,  besides  being  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  city,  stands  elsewhere  for  a  precious  stone,  derived  from 
Tarshish  (Ex  28»  89"  et  oi,  BV  'beryl'),  and  Is  the  name  of  a 
Persian  prince  (Est  V*). 

These  Belaitee,  Becherites,  and  Jediaelitea  (2»)  (4)  (5)  are  all 
called  heads  of  fathers'  houses  and  mighty  men  of  valour,  but 
there  is  no  Indication  of  the  period  of  Israel's  pre-ex.  history  to 
which  they  were  intended  to  be  assigned  0.  Oh  7*-"X 

6.  Aher :  Hushim,  1  Ch  7"". 

This  genealogical  fragment  is  enigmatical.  Hushim  (D*r*n)  la 
On  46»  Is  a  s.  Dan.  There  Dan  also  stands  between  Benjamin 


hidden  in  Aher  (in ((,  •another'),  which  oooun  nowhere  else  as 
a  proper  name.  The  tribe  of  Dan  was  believed  thus  to  have 
been  indicated,  owing  to  its  opprobrium  on  account  of  it» 
idolatry  (Jg  18).  Its  name  does  not  appear  with  toe  other 
tribes  hi  l  Oh  6»».  Of.  also  Its  «^°°  ^  Itev^  (The 
name  Dan,  however,  does  appear  in  1  Oh  2»  12*  27*»,  and  the 

raealogy  of  Zebulun  is  missing  In  1  Ch  as  well  as  that  of  Dan), 
the  above  hypothesis  Is  accepted,  the  remainder  of  v.M  may 
be  a  gloss,  Shuppim  and  Huppim  suggested  by  their  similarity 
to  Hushim  as  the  ss.  of  Benjamin  intended  (Dan  not  being  recog- 
nized in  Aher,  and  these  ss.  being  missed  in  the  preceding  w.). 
Ir  (VJO,  then,  from  the  Influence  of  v.*.  may  have  been  later 
developed  out  of  Ard  (T)S),  which  follows  Muppim  and  Huppim 

taI?,nhowever?  as  we  have  assumed,  Hushim  is  a  Bcniar^  family 
or  individual,  Aher  may  be  Identical  with  Ahiram  Q>)  (RVm)  or 
with  the  Benjaminite  Shaharaim  (8)  (DHqrX  who  bad  »  wife 
Hushim  (ICh  6*  »). 
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7.  Ehndt  Una,  Ahihud,  1  Ch  8*-. 

Dm  wiw  from  which  (7)  U  taken  in  difficult  of  lnterpreta- 
Mob.  Probably  the  text  is  oorrupt  (see  Comm.  tn  loco),  The 
sonnnloa  of  Ehud  (nrn<)  with  the  font  of  Benjamin  If  not 
given.  It  Is  likely,  however,  that  Pan,  and  that  reterenoe 
ben  also  Is  to.  clan  Ehud  (TVTKX  s.  Gera  or  s.  JedUel,  ct  (SX 
The  am.  Ehud  (possibly  not  those  given  above,  but  those  whose 
names  have  fallen  out  of  the  text)  were  heads  of  families  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Geba  (v.«)  (see  note  on  28). 

8.  Shaharaim :  (m.  Hodesh)  Jobab,  Zibia,  Mesha, 
Mai  cam,  Jeuz,  Shachia,  Mirmah,  (m.  Hushim) 
Abitub,  Elpaal  (9)  (13 1),  1  Ch  8»-». 

The  connexion  of  Bhaharalm  with  any  of  the  ss.  Benjamin  is 
also  not  given.  Be  is  said  to  have  begotten  children  in  the 
field  of  Moab  after  he  had  sent  away  two  wives,  Huehim  snd 
Basra  (v.»X  These  allusions  are  entirely  obscure.  The  sons 
whose  m.  was  Hodesh  are  said  to  have  been  heads  of  families. 
Their  residence  is  not  given,  unless  by  implication  it  is  the 
ouuutiy  of  Moab. 

9.  Elpaal  (8):  Eber,  Miaham,  Sbemed,*  1  Ch  8U. 

To  Bhemed  Is  attributed  the  building,  evidently  the  rebuilding, 
of  Lod  and  Ono,  for  these  cities  were  very  ancient,  appearing 
prob.  in  the  list  of  the  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  iil  (RP 
(New  Series),  vol  v.  pp.  25-6SX 

10.  Beriah  (11),  Shema  (12),  Ahiot  Elpaal? 

(13),  Shashak  (14),  Jeremotb  (IS).  1  Ch  81*-. 

The  connexion  of  these  Benjaminltea,  as  in  the  cases  of  (7)  and 
(8X  with  as.  Benjamin  Is  not  given.  Their  brotherhood  is  obtained 
by  reading  in  v.",  after  the  analogy  of  the  LXX,  vn^  'his  brother' 
<Kau.X  or  Dregs;  '  their  brothers'  (KL),  Instead  of  >*n(<  Ahlo,  a 
proper  name  (a  reading  certainly  to  be  rejected),  and  by  adding 
the  name  Elpaal  required  by  v.is  (Kan.  Ki.).  Whether  (or 
Jeremoth  (rtov)  we  should  read  Jeroham  (Q^X  after  v.",  or 
there  substitute  Jeremoth,  it  is  Impossible  to  determine.  Both 
names  clearly  refer  to  one  person ;  also  Shema  (Tot*)  (v.i«)  and 

Beriah  and  Shema  an  called  'beads  of  fathers'  bouses  of 
Aijalon  who  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of  Oath,'  v.».  This 
flight  is  otherwise  unknown,  although  it  has  been  oonnected 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  as.  Ephraim  0  Oh  7*>\  and  Beriah  has 
been  identified  with  Beriah  s.  Ephraim  flCh  7*»,  ct  note  on 
Vn».  4X  Nothing  further  is  stated  concerning  these  live  reputed 
founders  of  the  families  mentioned  below. 

11.  Beriah  (10) :  Zebadiah,  Arad,  Eder,  Michael, 
Iahpah,  Joha,  1  Ch  8ut-. 

12.  Bhimel  (Shema)  (10) :  Jakim,  Zichri,  Zabdi, 
Elienai,  Zillethai,  Eliel,  Adaiah,  Beraiah,  Shim- 
cath,  1  Ch  81**. 

13.  Elpaal  (10) :  Zebadiah,  Meshnllam,  Hizki, 
Heber,  Ishmerai,  Izliah,  Jobab,  1  Ch  81"-. 

14.  Shashak  (10) :  Ishpan,  Eber,  Eliel,  Abdon, 
Zichri,  Hanan,  Hananiah,  Elam,  Anthothijah, 
Iphdeiah,  Penuel,  1  Ch  8"-». 

IB.  Jeroham  (Jeremoth)  (10) :  Shamsherai,  She- 
hariah,  Athaliah,  Jaaresbiah,  Elijah,  Zichri,  1  Ch 
8s"-. 


i  lilts  (11H15)  represent  five  clans  or  families  of  post- 
exfho  Jems,  (see  note  below  on  23),  each  member  mentioned 
■the  head  of  a  father's  house,  a  chief  man'  (1  Oh  8*X  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  them,  although  some  of  their  names,  repre- 
senting other  persons,  occur  elsewhere  In  the  OT.  Be.  Identifies 
I  (IS)  with  the  Elpaal  (9X  and  Eber  (l?Jp,  Miaham  (njff  p), 
mad  (Ttf)  (9X  with  Heber  p?gX  Meshnllam  (D^»PX  and 

m^osx 


18.  Jeiel :  (m.  Maacah)  Abdon,  Zur,  Kish  (17), 
Baal,  Ner  (23),  Nadab,  Gedor,  Ahio,  Zechariah.t 
Mikloth  (24),  1  Ch  8«-»  V*>. 

17.  Kish  (16) :  Said,  Jonathan  (18),  Malchi-shua, 
Abinadab,  Eshbaal,  1  Ch  8"  9». 

18.  Jonathan  (17):  Merib-baal,  Micah,  Pithon, 
Melech,  Tahrea,J  Ahaz  (19),  1  Ch  8M  9*0. 

19.  Aha*  (18):  Jarah,§  Alemeth,  Azmaveth, 
Zimri  (20). 

20.  Zimri  (19) :  Mom,  Bxnea,  Rephaiah,  Eltatah, 
Azel  (21),  Eahek  (22),  1  Ch  8««-  «"  9°"-. 

21.  Axel  (20):  Azrikam,  Bocheru  ?,  Ishmael, 
Sheari&h,  Obadiah,  Hanan,  1  Ch  8"  9**. 

*  Shemer  (1  Instead  of  1)  ace  to  Hahn's  and  Theile's  Heb. 
Text,  but  Sbemed  aco.  to  Beer  and  DeL 

♦  Zecber,  1  Ch  8».  1  Tares,  lOhSH 
I  Jeboaddab,  IChSM. 


22.  Ethek  (20) :  Ulam,  Jenah,  Eliphelet,  1  Ch  8**. 

23.  Her  (16) :  Abner  ?,  1  Ch  8»  9» 

24.  Mikloth  (16) :  Shimeam,*  8"  9*. 

This  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (16X28)  is  given  twice,  too 
original  text*  being  in  each  case  the  same  (1  Ch  S*>-*8  and  9»-"X 
While  the  latter  passage  is  perhaps  in  the  better  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  has  been  mainly  followed  above,  both  have 
suffered  some  corruption.  In  v.*>  Abner  has  clearly  fallen  out 
of  the  text  and  should  be  restored,  ct  (23)  (Kau.  KLX  In  v.« 
Ahas  should  be  added  to  the  ss.  Micah,  ss  in  8".  In  iM  instead 
of  Bocheru  C9I)  we  should  read  '  his  firstborn '  (rbf) ;  another 
name  must  be  supplied  to  complete  the  six  sons  of  Axel  (21).  In 
(16)  the  f.  Kish  and  Ner  is  Jeiel  f.  Oibeon.  This  differs  from  1 S 
01  14a,  where  Abiel  is  f.  Kish  and  Ner.  The  motive  for  the 
introduction  of  this  genealogy  clearly  arose  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  certain  Jewish  families  claimed 
descent  from  Saul.  The  genealogy  furnishes  a  line  of  16  genera- 
tions. Allowing  12  from  the  founding  of  Solomon's  temple  to 
that  of  Zerubbabel  (see  note  on  HIT  12),  these  descendants 
belonged  to  near  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Looking  at  these  lists  (7H24)  ss  a  whole,  they  evidently  were 
based  upon  post-ex.  conditions,  for  the  following  reasons :— (a) 
The  places  of  residence  (not  mentioning  Jerus.)  are  towns  recur- 
log  in  the  post-ex.  history, — Geba  (v.<X  cf .  Err  2» :  Lod  and  Ono 
(v.l*X  ct  Err  2";  Oibeon  (v.»X  cf.  Neh  7».  (i>)  Many  of  the 
names  belong  also  to  that  period,  vis.:  Mesbullam  (18),  Hanan, 
Elam  Hananiah,  Anthothijah  (Anathoth)  (14),  ct  Neh  1010- 14- 1* 
ao.  23.  is.  (0)  The  coincidence  between  the  residence  in  or  con- 
nexion with  Moab  (v.*)  and  the  name  Pahath-moab  representing 
an  important  family  among  the  post-ex.  Jews  (Err  V  8*  etcX 
(Be.  conjectures  that  the  birth  of  this  Pahath-moab,  '  prince  of 
Moab,'  is  referred  to  in  v.«X  (d)  The  Benjaminites  had  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  post-ex.  community  along  with  the  children 
of  Judah  and  the  Levi  tea.  (*)  The  close  union  between  1  Ch  8 
and  9,  which  latter  from  its  Identity  with  Neh  11  Is  recognised 
at  onoe  as  describing  post-ex.  conditions. 

28.   Jeshaiah,  It  Mel,  Maaseiah,  Kolaiah, 

Pedaiah,  Joed,  Methtdlam,  Salln,  Neh  11',  cf. 
1  Ch  »». 

Salln  represents  a  post-ex.  family  of  Jems,  (see  ref.X  In 
1  Oh  V  the  descent  is,  Sallu  a.  Mesbullam,  s.  Hodaviah,  a 


IX.  i.  Dm  :  Huahim,  t  Gn  46",  Nu  28u. 

Only  one  clan  Is  recorded  as  having  belonged  to  Dan.  The 
difference  of  name  in  On  and  Nu  has  arisen  from  the  transposi- 
tion of  letters,  Hushim  (QVnX  Shubam  (pipe).  Dan  is  passed 
over  by  the  Chronicler,  unless  a  reference  to  the  tribe  is  con- 
cealed in  1  Oh  711 ;  ct  VIIL  6,  above.  Nothing  more  than  the 
genealogical  record  is  known  of  Hushim.  On  a  single  son  or 
dsn  representing  the  tribe,  see  Dan. 

X.  1.  Naphtali:  Jahzeel,?  Guni,  Jezer,  Shil- 
lem.lf  Gn  46",  Nn  26<M',  1  Ch  7U. 

These  ss.  or  clans  of  Naphtali  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
connexion  In  OT,  neither  do  their  names  occur  elsewhere, 
exoept  that  of  Ouni,  which  Is  also  the  name  of  a  Oadlte  (XL  4X 
No  further  descendants  of  Naphtali  are  given. 

XI.  1.  Gad:  Ziphion,§  Haggi,  Shuni,  Ezbon,§ 
Eri,  Arodi,§  Areli,  Gn  46"  Nu  26"  ". 

2.  Joel,  Shapham,  Janai,  Shaphat,  1  Ch  5U. 

3.  Buz,  Jahao,  Jeshiskai,  Michael,  QUead, 

Jaroah,  Huri,  Abihail,  Michael,  Meshnllam,  Sheba, 
Jorai,  Jacan,  Zia,  Eber,  1  Ch  6ufc. 

1.   Guni,  Abdiel,  Ahi,  1  Ch  6U. 

Joel,  Shapham,  Janai,  Shaphat  (2X  Michael,  Meshnllam,  Sheba, 
Jorai,  Jacan,  Zia,  Eber  (8X  all  represent  families  of  tile  tribe  of 
Oad,  registered  according  to  the  Chronicler  in  the  days  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  (1  Oh  6"X 
Their  oonnexion  with  any  of  the  ss.  Oad  (1)  is  not  given. 
Indeed,  those  clans  are  not  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  Ahi  (4)  is  given 
ss  '  chief  of  their  fathers'  houses.'  We  know  of  nothing  further 
of  value  that  can  be  said  respecting  this  genealogy. 

XII.  1.  Ashes  :  Imnah,  IshvahJ  Ishvi.ll 
Beriah  (2),  d.  Sejuh,  Gn  46",  Nu  26".  1  Ch  7". 

2.  Beriah  (1) :  Heber  (3),  Malchiel  f.  Birzaith.1T 
Gn  46",  Nu  26«  1  Ch'T". 

8.  Heber  (2) :  Japhlet  (4),  Shomer  **  (S),  Httham 
(6),  d.  Shua,  1  Ch  T*. 

4.  Japhlet  (3) :  Paaach,  Bimhal,  Ashrath,  1  Ch 
7*». 

•Bhhnesh,  10h8».  t  Shubam,  Nn  M**. 

J  JahdeL  Shall  urn,  1  Ch  7". 
I  Zephon,  Omi,  Arod,  Nu 

I  The  two  names  Ishvah  (m,^)  and  Ishvi  (<^h)  prob. 
sent  a  dlttography.    Nu  W*  omits  the  former. 

1T  F.  Birzaith  only  In  1  Oh  7». 

•*  Shemer  (v.»X  preferred  by  EX  The  two 
the  earns  person. 
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5.  Shomer  (3) :  AM,  Rohgah,  Jehubbah  *  Aram. 
IChT". 

6.  Helem  (Hotham)t  (3) :  Zophah,  Imna,  Shelesh, 
Amal,  1  Ch  V 


7.  Zophah  (6):  Suah,  Harnepher,  Shoal,  Beri, 
Imrah,  Bezer,  Hod,  Sham  ma,  S* 
Beera,  1  Ch  7wt. 


spher,  SI 
hilshah, 


Ithran  (8), 


8.  Jether  (Ithran)  +  (7) :  Jephunneh,  Pispah,  Ara, 
1  Ch  7*. 

9.  Ulla  (  !)  t :  Ara,  Hanniel,  Rizia,  1  Ch  7". 

Nothing  farther  than  their  registration  ii  known  of  these 
clans  and  families  of  Asher.  Ishvah,  Serah  (1),  Malohlel, 
Binaith  <2\  Japhlet,  Shua  (8),  Pasaoh,  Bimhal,  Ashrath  (4), 
Rohgah,  Hubbah  (5),  Zophah,  Imnah,  Shelesh,  Amal  (6X  Suah, 
Harnepher,  Beri,  Imrah,  Hod,  Shilshah,  Beera  (7),  Pispah,  Ara 
(8),  Ulla,  and  Rizia  occur  as  prop,  names  only  in  this  connexion. 
The  oocorrenoe  of  the  others  elsewhere  throws  no  light  upon 
their  appearance  here.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  two  clans  Heber  (HaMrt)  and  Malchiel  (2)  appear  also 
together  in  the  Amarna  tablets,  representing,  it  may  be,  clans  of 
the  ancient  seat  of  Asher  (see  Journ.  of  Bui.  Lit  voL  xL  1802, 
p.  120).  Binaith  (2)  is  probably  the  name  of  a  place  (Trf)*  = 
n:i"H!f.  <■«•  '  Olive-well ').  Local  names  may  be  seen  also  In 
Harnepher,  Beser,  Beera  (7),  and  perhaps  some  other  names  (Be.  % 

XIII.  $  1.  David's  Recruits  at  Zlklag. 

(a)  Of  Benjamin :  Ahiezer  and  Joaah  as.  She- 
raaah  the  Gibeathite ;  Jeziel  and  Pelet  as.  Ax- 
maveth,  Beracah,  Jehu  the  Anathothite ;  Iahmaiah 
the  Gibeonite,  Jeremiah,  Jahaziel,  Johanan,  Joza- 
bad  the  Gederathite,  Eluzai,  Jerimoth,  Bealiah, 
Shemariah,  Shephatiah  the  Haraphite ;  Elkanah, 
Isshiah,  Azarel,  Joezer,  Jaahobeam  Korahites; 
Joelah  and  Zebadiah  as.  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  1  Ch 
12*-'. 


In  the  text  these  an  siren  a*  Benjsmlnitea  It  seems  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Chronicler  may  have  fused  some 
Judnans  among  them,  since  the  Korahites  can  hardly  be  others 
than  warriors  from  the  Judaan  city  or  family  Koran  (1  Oh  2«X 
Gedor  and  Gederah  are  likewise  found  among  Judaan  towns 
(Jos  16"-»,  1  Oh  *»A  In  v.M,  evidently  misplaced,  it  says, 
'  and  there  came  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  the 
hold  onto  David.' 

(ft)  Of  Gad:  Ezer,  Obadiah,  Eliab,  Mishmannah, 
Jeremiah,  Attai,  Eliel,  Jonanan,  Elzabad,  Jere- 
miah, Machbannai,  1  Ch  12»-u. 

(e)  Of  Manaitth :  Adnah,  Jozabad,  Jediael, 
Michael,  Jozabad,  Elihn,  Zillethai,  1  Ch  12". 

AH  of  these  recruits  are  mentioned  as  mighty  men  of  valour. 
Those  of  Gad  are  said  to  have  had  faces  like  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  to  have  been  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains 

(1  Oh  128). 


2.  David's  Mighty  Hen. 


28  28M". 
8.  Josheb-baeehebeth  aTah- 

chemonite. 
0.  Eleazar  a  Dodal  a  an  Aho- 

hlte. 

11.  Shammah    a    Age*  a 
Hararita. 

18.  Abishai  brother  of  Joab. 
20.  Benalah  a  Jeholada. 
24.  Asahel  brother  of  Joab. 
Elhanan  a  Dodo  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

26.  Shammah  the  Harodita 

Elika  the  Harodite. 
26.  Helez  the  Paltite. 

Ira  a  Ikkesh  the  Tekotte. 
Abiezer  the  Anathothite. 
Mebumiat  the  Hushathlto. 
t&  Zalmon  the  Ahohite. 

Maharai  the  Netophahite. 
20.  Heleb  a  Baanah  the  Neto- 
phahite. 
Ittai  a  Rlbal  of  Oibeab, 
80.  Benaioh  a  Pirathooite. 
Hiddai  of  the  brooks  of 


a  Hach- 


1  Oh  ll"-«. 

11.  Jaahobeam 

monite. 

12.  Eleazar  a  Dodo  the  Aho- 

hite. 

[Names  wanting,  or  portions 
of  names  omitted,  are  identi- 
cal with  those  in  2  8J. 

20. 
22. 
26. 


27.  Shammoth  the  Harorlte. 

Wanting. 
Pelonite. 

28. 


80. 


SibbecaL 
IlaL 


Heled. 


81.  IthaL 

82.  Hunt, 


•  Jehubbah  (njrp)-and  Hubbah  Oijnfl. 

t  Helem  (O^n)  clearly =Hotham  (apta);  Jether  (Tir)=Ithran 
(Pp:) ;  and  Ulla  (K^)  probably  is  a  corruption  of  one  of  the 
previous  names,  perhaps  Shual  (Syraf)  (7)  or  Beera  (triKJ)  (7> 

I  Under  XIII.  have  been  group  wi,  for  the  sake  of  reference, 
Oertain  lists  of  names  found  ohienV  in  1  and  2  Oh. 


2S28»». 
H.  AM-albon  the  Arbathito. 

Azmaveth  the  Barhumite. 
88.  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite. 

Sa  Jashen,  Jonathan. 
88.  fihammah  the  Hararita. 

AhlamaSharartheArarlta 

84.  Eliphelet  a  Ahasbal  a  the 
Maacathite. 
Eliam  a  Ahithophel  the 
Gilonite. 
88.  Hezro  the  Oarmellte. 

Paarai  the  Arbite. 
88.  Igal  a  Nathan  of  Zobab. 
Ban!  the  Gadite. 

87.  Zelek  the  Ammonite. 
Naharai  the  Beerothite. 

88.  Ira  the  Ithrite. 
Oareb  the  Ithrite. 

SB.  Uriah  the  Hitttta 


Si.  Sa.  Hashem  the  GizonlU. 
Jonathan  a  Shag*  Ski 

Hararita 
a  Sacar. 

86. 

EUphala  Ur. 
86.  Hepher  the  Meeherathlto 
Ahrjah  the  Pelonite. 

87. 

Naaral  a  EzbaL 
88.  Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan. 
Mibhar  a  Hagri. 

80. 

«a 

41. 


The  first  twelve 
again  also  In  1  Oh  271 


Zabada  AhlaL 
Adina  a  Shiza  the  Baa 

benita 
48.  Hp"ftn  a 

Jehoshaphatthe  Mlthnlta. 
44.  Uzzia  the  Aahteratbtte. 
Shama  and)  sa  Hotham 
Jeiel     /  the  Aroerite. 
46.  Jediael  a  ShlmrL 

Joha  his  brother,  the  Tizlte. 

46.  Eliel  the  Maharite,  Jeribal 

and  JoshavUhsa  Flnssm 
Ithmah  the  Moabite. 

47.  Eliel,  Obed.and  Jaasiel  the 

Hezobalta 

.  men,  as  recorded  in  1  Ch  11,  appear 

as  captains,  each  in  course,  month  by 


month,  commanding  a  monthly  levy  of  24,000  soldiers,  begin- 
ning in  the  first  month  with  Jaahobeam,  who  is  called  a  ZabdleL 
ana  reckoned  as  belonging  to  sa  Perez  (IV.  1).  The  captain  of 
the  second  month  is  Dodal, '  Eleazar  s.'  evidently  having  fallen 
from  the  text.  With  him  is  mentioned  Mikloth  as  ruler.  With 
Benalah  was  associated  Ammizabad  bis  son;  with  Asahel, 
Zebadiah  his  son.  Shammoth  appears  as  Shamhuth  and  an 
Izrahite.  Helez  la  called  of  Ephraim ;  Sibbecal,  ol  the  Zerah- 
ites  (IV.  1) ;  also  Maharai ;  Benalah,  the  eleventh  captain,  a 
Pirathonite  of  Ephraim ;  Heled  appears  as  Heldal  (1  Oh  27"), 
and  of  Othnlel  (IV.  46). 

The  names  Zabad  to  Aslel  (1  Oh  ll<"^n)  do  not  appear  in  2  8, 
and  were  evidently  derived  from  another  source.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  lists  shows  that  the  names  vary  in  several  instances, 
but  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  determine  which  form  is 
original,  or  whether  both  may  not  be  corrupt.  The  following 
observations  are  confined  mainly  to  the  variations  which  appear 
in  1  Oh,  since  the  names  of  the  list  of  2  S  are  treated  elsewhere 
(see  arta). 

Notes  on  w."-« :  11.  Jaahobeam  (a  Zabdlel,  lOh  27*)  (Dy??;) 
was  originally  Jishbaal  6s37t)  or  Ishbaal  (Syj^'K)  (KL  et  aL). 
The  reference  in  Haohmonite  Is  not  known.  12.  Dodal  ("til)  of 
2  8  is  to  be  preferred  to  Dodo  (rfn),  of.  1  Ch  27*.  Ahohite  may 
be  a  patronymic  of  the  family  or  clan  Ahoah  of  Benjamin 
(VHL  »).  87.  For  Shammoth  (rites')  Kl.  reads  Shamhuth 
(rn.TJJ*),  after  LXZ  and  1  Oh  27*.  Harodite  (nhq)  Is  preferable 
to  Harorlte  (T'nq),  and  the  reference  may  be  to  Hand  (Jg  7>X 
(see  Habod).  In  1  Oh  278  he  is  called  an  Izrahite  CTffX  but  the 
true  reading  prob.  is  Zarhlte  OClft  *•«■  °'  Zerah  <IV-  1>- 
Instead  of  Pelonite  (76?)  read  PalUte  (««/»)  (2  8)  (Gea  Ltx.1* 
Buhl,  Kl),  and  the  reference  then,  ace  to  Driver  (Text  qf  Sam. 
p.  283),  is  to  Beth-pelet  in  8.  Judah  (Jos  16")  ;  but  ace  to  1  Ch 
27">  Helez  belonged  to  Ephraim.  28.  Sibbecal  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  true  reading.  29.  Kl.  combines,  on  the 
support  of  LXZ,  the  readings  of  2  8  and  1  Oh,  and  obtains 
Aliman  (J?^V>  SO.  81.  Heled  or  Heldai  (1  Ch  27")  la  probably 
correct,  and  Ithai  is  equally  as  defensible  as  Ittai  of  2  8.  82.  KL 
emends  Hurai  to  Hiddai,  hut  Budde  (Crit.  Text,  1  and  2  8)  in 
2  S  emends  Hiddai  to  Hurai.  Abiel  is  probably  correct. 
S3.  For  Babarumlte  Cpnqs)  read  Bahurimite  CVjnjX  <.a  of 
Bahurim  (wh.  see).  34.  The  corresponding  text  of  2  S  is  clearly 
defective.  Probably  we  should  read  Jashen  the  Gunlte,  Jona- 
than a  Shammah  the  Hararite  (Kl.  Driver,  Budde).  On  Ounite 
see  XI.  1.  The  reference  in  Hararite  Is  not  known.  88f.  Sharer 
and  Eliphelet  (2  8)  are  probably  correct  (Ki.).  Ur  and  Hephel 
probably  have  arisen  from  the  name  of  the  f.  Eliphelet.  Ahas- 
bal (2  8)  is  suspicious  (Driv.).  For  Mecherathite  ('0139)  read 
Maacathite  ("ppo,?),  and  follow  2  8  (v.»*b)  for  »*>.  37.  Which  of 
the  two  readings  is  to  be  preferred  cannot  be  determined. 
88.  The  choice  hen  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  2  8.  Joel,  how- 
ever, might  stand.  Mibhar  010^5)  has  arisen  apparently  from 
•  of  Zobab '  (njiOX  **•  Ashterathite  =  from  Aahteroth,  a  city  of 
Bashan,  of.  1  Oh  671.  46.  Mahavite  (m.q.7)  is  suspicious.  Be 
reads  Mahanalmite,  <.«.  pf  Mahanaim  C?;jn5)  (Oea  L*x  u  Buhl) 
47.  A  corruption  also  ucderlies  Mezobaite  (n;}j3f ). 
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3.  Dai  Id's  Officers  over  the  Twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel— 

Of  Reuben,  Eliezer  a.  Zichri. 
„  Simeon,  Shephatiah  s.  Maacah. 
„  Levi,  Haahabiah  s.  KemueL 
m  Aaron,  Zadok. 

„  Judah,  Elihu  *  brother  of  David. 

„  Issachar,  Omri  a.  Michael. 

„  Zebulun,  Ishmaiah  a,  Obadiah. 

„  Naphtali,  Jeremoth  s.  AzrieL 

„  Ei  hraim,  Hoahea  s.  Azaziah. 

„  W.  Manasseh,  Joel  a,  Pedaiah. 

„  E.  Manasseh,  Iddo  s.  Zechariah. 

„  Benjamin,  Jaasiel  a.  Abner. 

»  Dan,  Azarel  s.  Jeroham,  1  Ch  271*"**. 

4.  Riders  of  David's  substance— 

Azmaveth  a.  Adiel,  over  the  king's  treasuries. 
Jonathan  s.  Uzziah,  over  treasuries  in  cities, 

castles,  villages,  and  fields. 
Ezri  s._  Chelub,  over  tillers  of  the  ground. 
Sbimei  the  Ramathite,  over  the  vineyards. 
Zabdi  the  Shiphmite,  over  wine  cellars. 
Baal-hanan  the  Gederite,  over  olive  and  aycomore 

trees. 

Joash,  over  cellars  of  oil. 

Shitrai  the  Sharonite,  over  herds  in  Sharon. 

Shaphat  s.  Adlai,  over  herds  in  the  valleys. 

Obit  the  Ishmaelite,  over  camels. 

Jehdeiah  the  Meronothite,  over  asses. 

Jaziz  the  Hagrite,  over  the  flocks,  1  Ch  27"*. 

On  Chelub,  v.",  fee  IV.  44  note.  Shiphmite  occurs  only 
here,  and  cannot  be  more  closely  defined.  Meronothite  refers  to 
Meronoth,  a  place  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gtbeon  and  Mizpah,  ct  Neh  87.  By  a  Hagrite  we 
understand  a  descendant  of  Hagar  or  an  Arabian  tribe  (ct  1  Ch 
S' :  IK).  On  the  other  appellative*  see  arts. 

8.  Princes  under  Jehoshaphat  appointed  to 
teach  the  Law.  —  Ben-hail,  Obadiah,  Zechariah, 
Nethanel,  Micaiah,  2  Ch  IV. 

6.  Captains  under  Jehoshaphat.— Adnah,  Jeho- 
hanan,  A  maw  ah  s.  Zichri.  Eliada,  Jehozabad, 
2  Ch  1714-1*. 

The  first  three  of  these  captains  were  of  Judah,  the  other  two 
of  Benjamin.  Each  is  said  to  have  commanded  from  180,000 
nun  (Eliada)  to  800,000  (Adnah). 

7.  Captains  under  the  priest  Jehoiada.— Aza- 
riah  s.  Jeroham,  Ishmael  s.  Jehohanan,  Azariah  s. 
Obed,  Maaseiah  s.  Adaiah,  Elishaphat  s.  Zichri, 
2Ch2y. 

These  were  associated  with  Jehoiada  in  the  overthrow  of 
Athaliah  and  enthronement  of  Joash.  See  Athaliah,  Jehoiada, 
Joash. 

8.  Heads  of  ss.  Ephraim. — Azariah  s.  Jobanan, 
Berechiah  s.  Meshillemoth,  Jehizkiah  s.  Shall um, 
Amasa  s.  Hadlai,  2  Ch  28u. 

These  are  mentioned  as  opposing,  in  the  reign  of  Fekah,  the 
bringing  of  Judaea  captives  to  Samaria,  and  are  said  to  have 
clothed  and  fed  the  captives,  and  then  sent  them  home  (2  Ch 
»«■>»> 

(O  Lists  of  Families  and  Persons  recorded 

DT    CONNEXION   WITH   THE   RETURN   AND  THE 

Labours  of  Ezra  and  Nbhemiah  t :  —  XIV.j 
Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  XV.  Thoee 
who  returned  with  Ezra.  XVI.  The  repairers  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  XVII.  Those  who  had 
foreign  wives.  XVIII.  The  signers  of  the  Cove- 
nant. XIX.  Priests  and  Levites  of  the  days  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Joiakim.  XX.  Participants  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law  and  Dedication  of 
the  Wall.    XXI.  Residents  of  Jerusalem. 

•Probably  Blab  (HIV  See IV.  18. 

t  These  lists  are  for  reference  only,  and  without  textual  and 
historical  notes. 

t  This  nomenclature  XIV.  XV.  etc.  Is  used  to  bring  these 
tables,  for  convenience  of  reference,  into  line  with  the  previous 
ones.  Where  the  names  and  classifications  are  identical  they 
frequently  represent  the  same  person  or  family. 


XIV.  Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
1>  The  Leaders. 


Neh  V. 

Zerubbabel. 
Jeshua. 
Nehemiah. 
Azariah. 


Ezr  2s 

[Names  omitted 
are  identical  with 
those  given  in 
Neh] 

Seralah. 


Nahamani. 

Mordecai. 

Bilahan. 

Mispereth. 

Bigvai. 

Nehum. 


Hlspar. 


lEsS». 

ZorobabeL 

Jesus. 

Nehemlas. 

Zaraias. 

Resaias. 

Eneneus. 

Mardocheus. 

Beelsarus. 

Aupharasus. 


Roimus. 


2.  Men  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

Neh7»*.  ExrBMi. 
Sons  of  Paroeh. 
„  Shephatiah. 
M  Aran. 
„  Pahath-moab. 
„    Jeshua  and  Joab, 
„  Ehun. 
„  Zattu. 
„  Zaccal. 
„  BinnuL 
„  Bebal. 


Ad 
Bigvai. 
A  din. 

Aterof  Hezeklah. 
Hashnm. 


Beau. 
Hariph. 


Jorah. 
Oibbar. 


„  Gibeon. 
Man  of  Bethlehem. 
„  Netophah. 
„  Anathoth. 

„    Beth-azmaveth.  Azmaveth. 
„    Kiriath-jearim,  Kiriath-arim. 

Chephirah, 

and  Beeroth. 


„  Ramah. 
„  Oeba. 
„  Michmas. 
„     Bethel  and  Al 
Sons  of  Nebo. 


M  Elam. 

Harim. 
„  Jericho. 
M    Lod,  Hadid, 

andOno. 
n  Senaah. 


Neh  7»-a. 
Sons  of  Jedaiah  of 
House  of 


Magbk*. 


8.  Priests. 


Immer. 

Pashhur. 

Harim. 


Neh7«. 
Sons  of  Jeshua. 
KadmieL 


Hodevah. 


Neb7«. 
Sons  of  Asaph. 


Neh7«. 
of  Shallum. 
Ater. 


1Es6»». 
of  Phoros. 
Saphat. 

Phaath  Moab. 
Jesus  and  Joab 
Elam. 
Zathui 
Ohorbe. 
Bani. 
Behal. 
Astad. 
Adonikam. 


Adinu. 
„  AterofEzekias 

M  Kilan  and 
Azetaa, 

M  Azaru. 

M  Annia. 

M  Arom. 

„  Bassai. 

„  Arsiphurith. 

,,  Baiterus. 

Hen  of  Betbloraon. 

„  Netophas. 
Anathoth. 

at  Bethasmoth. 

a,  Kariathiarius. 

a*  Caphira. 

„    Be  roth. 

n    Chadiaeal  and 
Ammidioi 

aa  Eirama. 

„  Qabbe. 

„  Hacalon. 

„  BetoUon. 
Sons  of  Nlphia, 


,a    Jerechu  (v.") 
„  CalamoUuus 
and  Onus. 


1ES6M*. 
Sons  of  Jeddu 

s.  Jesus. 
„  Sanasib. 
„  Emmerutb 
„  Phassurua. 
„     Charm  e. 


i.  Levites. 

Ezr  2«. 


lEsS". 
Sons  of  Jesus. 


Hodaviab. 

0.  Singers. 

Ezr  SO. 

6.  Porters. 

EST**. 


Akkub. 
Hatita. 
Shobai. 


Banna*. 
Budias. 


1Es6». 
Sons  of  Asaph. 


1E»6». 
Sons  of  Balum. 

,,  Tolman, 


Ateta. 
SabL 
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T.  The  Nethinim. 


Nehl 
Son  of  Ziha. 

Hasupha. 
Tabbooth. 
Keroa. 
Sin. 
Padon. 
Lebana. 
Hagaba, 


SalmaL 


lBs6»M». 

I  of  En. 

,  Asipha. 

,  Tabbaoth. 

,  Keraa. 

,  Sua. 

,  Phaleaa, 

,  Labana. 

,  Aggaba. 

,  A  cud. 

,  Uta. 

,  Ketab. 

,  Aocaba. 

,  SubaL 


GiddeL 
Gahar. 


„  Rezin. 

„  Nekoda. 

„  Gazzam. 

ii  Uzza. 

,,  Pageah. 

„  Besai. 

n  KeuniiEU 

.,  Nepl  _ 

„  Babbuk. 

„  Hakupha. 

„  Harbur. 

„  Bazlith. 

„  Mehida. 

„  Harsha, 

it  Barkoa 

„  Sisera. 

ii  Temah. 

ii  Neziah. 

„  Hatlphah. 


Cathua, 

Geddur. 

Jairus. 

DaUan. 

Noeba. 

Chase  ha.- 

Gazera. 

Oziaa 

Phinoe. 

Asora. 

BaathaL 


huahethn.  Nephislm. 


Mpani. 

Naphiat 

Acub. 

Achipha. 

Aeur. 

Pharaldm. 

Baaaloth. 

Meedda. 

Cutba. 

Charea. 

Barchua 

Serar. 

ThomeL 

Nasi. 

Atipha. 


8.  Bom  of  Solomon's  Servants. 

Ezr  2»"7.  1  Es  sat. 


Neh  7«-». 
llfSotai. 
,  Sophereth. 
,  Perida. 
,  Jaala. 
,  Darkon. 
,  Oiddcl. 
,  Shepbatiab 
,  HattlL 
,  Pochereth- 


Sons  of  Assaphioth. 

„  Phanda. 

„  Joeli. 

ii  Lozon. 

i,  Isdael. 

„  Saphuthl. 

n  Ph&careth. 

„  Sable. 

ii  Barothle. 


Gas. 

Addua 

Subas. 

Apberra. 

Barodis. 

Saphat 

Allon. 


9.  Those  without  Genealogy  from 


Neh  7a-«. 

Tel-melah. 

Tel-harsha. 

Cherub. 

Addon. 

Immer. 


lEsBSM". 
Thenneleth. 
Thelersaa 
Oharaathalan. 

Allar. 


(a)  Men  of  Israel. 


Bona  of  Delalah. 

„  Tobiab. 
„  Nekoda. 


•Ions  of  Hobaiah. 

ii  Hakkoz. 
,  BarzUlaL 


(6)  PrietU. 

Habaiah. 


Sons  of  Dalan. 
„  Ban. 
„  Nekodan. 


i  of  Obdla. 
,  Akkoa 
,  Jaddua 


XV.  Those  who  betckned  with  Ezra. 

Ext  8»".  1  ] 


Family. 
Sons  of 

Phinehas,  Gershom. 
Ithamar,  Daniel. 
David,  Hattuab  s.  Sheoanlah. 
Paroah,  Zechariah. 

Pahath-moab,  Eliehoenai  a  Zer-  Phaath  Hoab,  Eliaonlas  a  Zar- 


Familg.  Perton. 
Sons  of 
Phinees,  Qerson. 
Ithamar,  Gamael. 
David,  Attus  s.  Seoheniaa. 
Phoroa,  Zaoharias. 


FamOt.         Parson.  Family.  Ptnon. 

Sons  of  Sons  of 

Zattu  f,  Sheoanlah  a  JahatteL    Zathoes,  Seohenlaa  a  Jezeloa, 
Adin,  Ebed  s.  Jonathan.  Adin,  Obeth  a  Jonathan. 

Elam,  Jeahaiah  a  Athaliah.       Elam,  Jeaias  a  Gotholiaa. 
8hephatUh,  Zebadiah  a  Michael.  Saphatias,  Zaraias  s.  HichaeL 
Joab,  Obadiab  a  Jehiel.  Joab,  Abulias  a  Jezelua. 

Banit,  Shelomith  a  Joetphiah.  Banias,  Salimoth  s.  Joeaphiaa, 
Bebai,  Zechariah  a  Bebai.        Babi,  Zecharias  a  Bebai. 
Azgad,  Johanan  a  Hakkatan.    Astath,  Joannes  s.  Akatan. 
Adonikam,  Eliphelet,  Jeuel,  Adonikam,    Eliphalat,  Janai 

and  Shemaiah  and  Samaiaa 

Blgrai,  Uthai  and  Zabbud.        Bagx>,  Uthi  a  Istalcarua 
For  the  textual  emendations  see  Kau. 

S.  EUeier,  Ariel,  Shemaiah,  Elnathan,  Jarib,  Elnathan,  Nathan, 
Zechariah,  Meshullam  (chief  men) ;  Joiarib,  Elnathan  ( teach  ersX 
Esr8U. 

These  chief  men  and  teachers  (2),  apparently  of  the  company, 
were  sent  by  Ezra  from  the  encampment  near  Babylon  (sea 
Ahava)  unto  Iddo,  the  chief  of  a  colony  of  Levites  at  Casiphia 
(wh.  see),  to  secure  Levites  and  Nethinim  to  accompany  them  to 
Jerua  for  service  in  the  temple.  They  secured  Ishsechel  (RVml 
and  Sherebiah  of  as.  Mahh,  with  18  sons  and  brethren,  and 
Hashabiah  and  Jeahalab  ss.  Merarl,  with  20  sons  and  brethren, 
and  220  Nethinim.  Unto  Sherebiah  and  Hashabiah  and  ten 
brethren  along  with  12  chiefs  of  the  priests,  was  given  the  care 
of  the  offerings  of  silver,  gold,  and  brass  which  were  being  taken 
to  Jerusalem.  On  the  arrival  these  gifts  of  bullion  and  vessels 
were  delivered  unto  Meremoth  a  Uriah  the  priest,  and  Eleazar 
a  Phineas,  Jozabad  a  Jeahua,  and  Noadiah  a.  Binnui,  Levites, 
Ezr  81"5. 

XVI.  Builders  of  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem. 

NehSl-M. 
EUaahib  the  high  priest,  ▼•>. 
Hen  of  Jericho,  v.». 
Zaccur  s.  Imri,  v.2b. 
ss.  Hassenaah,  v  >. 
Meremoth  a  Uriah,  s.  Hakkoz,  t.*». 
Meshullam  s.  Berechiab,  s.  MeshezabeL  v.*. 
Zadok  a  Baana,  v.*=, 
Tekoites,      men  of  Tekoa,  w.»*7. 
Joiada  a  Pageah,  and  Meshullam  s.  Besodeiah,  v.*. 
Melatiah  the  Oibeonite,  and  Jadon  the  Meronothlte.  and 

under  them  men  of  Gibeon  and  of  Mizpah,  v.'. 
Uzsiel  s.  Harhaiah,  having  oversight  of  the  goldsmiths 

(Kau),  v>. 
Hananiah,  an  apothecary,  v.Sb. 

Rephaiah  a  Hur,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  v.». 
Jedaiah  a  Harumaph,  v.io*. 
Hattush  s.  Hashabneiah,  v.iob. 

Malchijah  s.  Harim,  and  Hasshub  a  Pahath-moab,  v.U. 
Shallum  a  Hallohesh,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem, 

with  his  daughter,  v.ia. 
Hanun  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah,  v.u. 
Malchijah  a  Rechab,  ruler  o%  the  distriot  of  Beth-haocherem, 

v.". 

Shallum  a  Ool-hozeh,  ruler  of  the  district  of  Mizpah,  v.u. 

Nehemiah  a  Azbuk,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Beth-zur,  T.H 

Behnm  a  Bani,  a  Levi  be,  v.l?». 

Hashabiah,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  KeUah,  v.  17b. 

Bawai  a  Henadad,  ruler  of  half  the  distriot  of  KeUah,  rM. 

Ezer  a  Jeahua,  ruler  of  Mizpah,  v.u. 

Baruch  a  Zabbai,  v.*>. 

Meremoth  s.  Uriah,  s.  Hakkoz,  v.a. 

The  Priests,  the  men  of  the  Plain,  T.**. 

Benjamin  and  Hasshub,  *.**>. 

Azariah  s.  Maaseiah,  s.  Ananiah,  r.**. 

Binnui  s.  Henadad,  v.**. 

Palal  a  Uzzal,  v.»». 

Pedaiah  s.  Paroah,  v.»B>. 

The  Priests,  v.^s. 

Zadok  a  Immer,  v.*»». 

8hemaiah  a  Shecaniah,  keeper  of  east  gate, 

Hananiah  a  Shelemiah,  and  Hanun,  sixth  a  Zalaph,  v.**». 

Meshullam  a  Berechiah,  v.*>b. 

Malchijah,  a  goldsmith,  v.*l. 

Goldsmiths  and  Merchants,  v.». 

XVII.  Those  who  had  Foreign  Wives. 

1.  ParesTs— 

Ezr  10i8-*a. 
a.  ss.  Jeshuaand 

his  brethren. 

Maafteiah. 

Eliezer. 

Jarib. 

Gedaliah. 
h.  ss.  Immer. 

Hanani. 

Zebadiah. 
c  ss.  Harim. 

Maaseiah. 

Elijah. 

Shemaiah. 

Jehiel. 

Uzziah. 


1  Esftu-n. 
Jesus  and 
his  bretbrsa 

Mathelaa 
Eleazar. 
Joribua 
Joadanua 
,  Emmar. 
Ananiaa 
Zabdeua 
Manea 
Sameua 


HiereaL 
Azariaa. 
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KarlOU*. 

1  E»9»«. 

Ik  PaahhMr, 

a.  Phaisar. 

BlioeoaL 

EliOaaa. 
MaSSUML 

Tihmsnl 
NethanaL 

Isiimil 
NathanaaL 

Joaabad. 
Elaaah. 

"Hi  I1ITTI  Uli 

Beloas. 

L»H1M 

1  Ea  «■>. 

JozabaiL 

Jozabdua 

SblmeL 

SenieJa 

Kelotah  (KetitaX 

OoUua(CUitM). 

PethahUk 

Patheua 

Judah. 

Judos. 

  Klieser. 

Jonas. 

EzrlOMa. 

lEaPh. 

pii—mk 

Eliaaibus. 

Baoohuroa. 

POBTBU— 

EarlO»*. 

lEsS"*. 

Shallum. 

Sallumua 

Telem. 

Tolbanas. 

1.  Km 


nit 

or  fwiifi 
EzrlO"-**. 
a.  at.  Paroah. 


Malchijah. 
Mijamin. 


Malcbi. 


Elam. 


Zwharlah. 

JehieL 

AbdL 

JeremoUL 

Elijah, 
a.  as.  Zatta. 

ElioenaL 

Ellashih. 

Mattanlah. 

Jeremoth. 

Zabad. 

Aziz*. 
4.  aa.  Bebal. 

Jehohanan. 


ZabaL 
AthlaL 
«.  aa.  Banl. 

Mesbuflasa. 
Malluch. 


Jaabub. 

SheaL 

Jeremoth. 
/.  aa.  Pahath-moab. 

Adna, 

ChelaL 

Benalah. 

Maaseiah. 

Mattanlah. 

BezaleL 

BioouL 

Mnnasnoh 
§.  aa.  Harim. 

Eliezer. 

Isahijah. 

Malchijah. 

Shemaiah. 

Shim  eon. 

Ben  lamia. 

Malluch. 

Shamarlak. 


a.  aa.  Hashum. 

MattenaL 

Mattattah. 

Zabad. 

EUphelai, 

JeremaL 


i.  aa.  Bui. 


Amram. 
UeL 

Benaiah. 


ObeluhL 
Vaniah. 
Merwrooth. 


1 

a  Phoroa. 

Hiermaa. 

Ieddiaa. 

Melchlaa 

Maelua 

Eleazar. 

Aaibiaa. 

Baneaa. 
b  Bla, 

Matthanlaa. 

Zachariaa. 

Jezrielua 

Oabdius. 

Hieremoth. 

Aediaa. 
.  Zamotb. 

Eliadaa. 

Othoniae. 

Jarimoth. 

Sabathua 

Zardeua 
,  Bebal. 

Joannes. 

Ananias. 

Jozabdua 

Ematheia 

Hani. 

Olam  us. 

Mamuchna. 

Jedeua 

Jasubua 

Jasaelua 

Hieremoth. 
.  Addl. 

Naathua 

Hoosriaa. 

Laccunua 

Naidus. 

Mattanisa 

SestheL 

Balnuua 

Manasseas. 
L  Anna*. 
Elionaa 


Melchlaa 
Sabbeua 

Simon  Ohoaameua 

(From  aa,  Add!  to 
Simon  Ohoaameua 
only  few  names  ap- 
pear to  oomapond 
with  those  in  Ear). 
.  Aaom. 

Maltanneua 

Mattathlaa 

Sabanneua 

Eliphalat. 

Manaaaas. 


Baanl. 

Jeremiaa 

Momdia. 

Ismoerua 

JueL 

MamdoL 

Pediae. 

An  oa. 

Carahaslon. 

Enaaibus. 


Ha>  or  IaKAiL— 

En-  10=m. 
MattenaL 
Jaaao. 
Bam. 
Binned. 
ShimeL 
Bhelemieh. 
Nathan. 


Adaiah. 
Machnadebai 


1  Es9»ua. 
Eliasia. 

Bannua 

Eliali. 
Someia. 
Selemiaa. 
Nathaniaa 
.  Eiora, 
Sesia 
EzriL 
Azoelua 
Samatua 
Zambri. 

[From  Jeremiaa  to 
Zambri  many  namec 
do  not  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  those 
in  Ezr]. 
Joseph  us. 
Nooraa, 

Mazitlaa 
Zabadeaa 


Bdoa 

JueL 


SharaL 
AzareL 
Shelemiah, 
Shemeriah. 
Shall  ma. 
Amariah. 
Joseph. 
j.  as.  Hebo. 
JeieL 

Mattithlah. 
Zabad. 
Zebina. 
Iddo. 
JoeL 
Benalah. 

XVIII.  The  Signers  of  the  Covenant. 

NehlOJ*. 
1»  The  Governor :— Nehemiah  a.  Hacaliah. 

2.  PrietU  (vv>7):  —  Zedekiah,  Seraiah,  Azariah.  Jerrmlah, 
Paahhur,  Amariah,  Malchijah,  Hattush,  Shebaniah,  Malluch, 
Harim,  Meremoth,  Obadiah,  Daniel,  Oinnethon,  Baruch, 
Meshullam,  Abijah,  Mijamin,  Maaziah,  BUgai,  Shemaiah. 

5.  Levitt*  (vv>U) :— Jeshua  a  Azaniah,  Binnui  of  the  as. 
Henadad,  Kadmlel ;  Shebaniah,  Hodiab,  Kelita,  Pelaiah,  Hanan, 
Mica,  Rehob,  Hasbabiah,  Zaocur,  Shereblah,  Shebaniah,  Hodiah, 
Banl,  Benin u. 

t.  Chief t  of  the  People  (ty.'*-»8)  :  —  Parosh,  Pahath-moab, 
Elam,  Zattu,  Banl,  Bunni,  Azgad,  Bebal,  Adonijah,  Bi^ral,  Adin, 
Ater,  Hezekiah,  Azzur.  Hodiah,  Hashum,  Bezai,  Harlph, 
Anathoth,  Nobai,  Magplaah,  Meshullam,  Hezir,  Meahezabel, 
Zadok,  Jaddua,  Pelatiah,  Hanan,  Anaiah,  Hoahea,  Hananiah, 
Haashub,  Holloheab,  Pilha,  Shobek,  Behum,  Haababoah, 
Maasrish.  and  Ahiah,  CTftTtitnt  Anaa,  MaUuch,  Ha-Hm,  Baanah 

XIX.  Priests,  Levites,  and  Porters. 

1.  PrietU  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jethua  :— 
Seraiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  Amariah.  Malluch,  Hattush,  She- 
caniah,  Rehum,  Meremoth,  Iddo.  Omnethoi,  Abijah,  Mijamin, 
Maadiah,  Bilgah,  Shemaiah,  Jolarib,  Jedaiah,  Sallu,  Amok, 
HUkiah,  Jedaiah,  Neh  12'-'. 

1.  Levitet :— Jeshua,  Binnui,  Kadmiel,  Shereblah,  Judah, 
Mattanlah,  Bakbukiah,  Unno,  Neh  129-8. 

3.  PrietU  and  Prieetly  Hovtee  in  the  day  of  Joiakim  a. 
Jeshua :— Of  Seraiah,  Meralah ;  of  Jeremiah,  Hananiah ;  of  Ezra, 
Meshullam ;  of  Amariah,  Jehohanan  ;  of  Malluchi,  Jonathan ;  of 
Shebaniah,  Joseph ;  of  Harim,  Adna ;  of  Meraioth,  Helkai ;  of 
Iddo,  Zechariab ;  of  Oinnethon,  Meshullam :  of  Abijah,  Zichri : 

of  Miniamin,  ;  of  Moadiah,  PUtai ;  of  Bilgah,  Shammua ;  of 

Shemaiah,  Jehonatban ;  of  Jolarib,  Mattenai ;  of  Jedaiah,  Uzzi : 
of  SaUai,  Kallai;  of  Amok,  Eber;  of  Hilkiah,  Haahabiah;  of 
Jedaiah.  Nethanel,  Neb  12l*a. 

i.  Chief  LevU.ee :— Haahabiah,  Shereblah,  Jeshua  a  Kadmlel, 
Neh  12»i. 

6.  Porter* :  —  Mattanlah,  Bakbukiah,  Obadiah,  Meabuilam, 
Talmon,  Akkub,  Neh  12». 

These  '  chief  Levites '  (i)  who  were  over  the  service  of  song 
(ref.)  and  the  '  porters'  (6)  belonged  also  to  the  time  of  Joiakim 
(Neh  12*). 

XX  i.  Priests  and  Levites,  Participants  in  the 
Promulgation  of  the  Law. 

a.  Mattithiah,  Shema.  Anaiah,  Uriah,  HUkiah,  Maaseiah, 
Pedalah,  Miabael,  Malchljah,  Hashum,  Hashbaddonah,  Zech- 
ariah,  Meshullam,  Neh  S*. 

b.  Jeabua,  Bani.  Shereblah,  Jamin,  Akkub,  Shabbetbai, 
Hodiah,  Maaseiah,  Kelita,  Azariah,  Jozabad,  Hanan,  Pelaiah, 
Neh  81. 

&  Jeshua,  Banl,  Kadmlel,  Shebaniah,  Bunni,  Shereblah,  Bani, 
Ohenani,  Je'.hua,  Kadmlel,  Bani,  Hasbabneiah,  Shereblah, 
Hodiah,  Shi.'oamah,  Pethahiah,  Neh  9"-. 

List  a  sUrnd  at  the  right  and  left  of  Ezra  upon  the  platform  j 
lilt  b  read  and  explained  the  law ;  list  e  gave  responses  on  the 
fast-day  in  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the  law  (see  ret.). 

2.  Princes,  Priests,  and  Levites,  Participants  in 
the  Dedication  of  the  Wall. 

a.  Hoshaiah,  Azariah,  Ezra,  Meshullam,  Judah,  Benjamin, 
8hemaiah,  Jeremiah,  Neh  12*"<. 

n.  Zechariah  (see  III.  4),  Shemaiah,  AzareL  MilalaL  OUalai, 
Muai.  Netbaiel,  Judah,  Hanani,  Neh  12*".. 

c.  Eliabha  maaseiah,  Miniamin,  Micalah,  EUoenal,  Zenharlah 
Hananiah.  Neh  12". 
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d.  Maaseiah,  Shemaiah,  How,  UszL  Jehohanan,  Malnhijah, 
Elam,  Ewr,  Jezrahiah,  Neh  12**-. 

All  the  name*  under  a  have  been  taken  aa  those  of  prince*  of 
Judah  (Crosby,  Lange,  Comm.,  Eng.  ed.  in  loco).  Probably, 
however,  only  Hoshalah  was  a  prinoe  of  J.,  and  Judah  and 
Benjamin  represent  members  of  those  tribes,  and  the  other 
names  different  classes  of  priests  (Oe.  in  toco).  The  names 
under  o  are  those  of  Levitical  musicians,  and  under  e  and  d  of 
priestly  musicians  (see  ref.) 

XXI.  Residents  of  Jerusalem,  Neh  ll4***,  1  Ch 
9**n.  (The  names  axe  those  of  Neh ;  for  varia- 
tions, see  ref.). 

1.  0/ Judah— 

Athaiah  •  (see  IV.  58*), 

Uthai  »  (see  IV.  58*1. 

Maaseiah  (see  IT.  8) 

Jeuel  t  of  Zerah. 
t,  Benjaminita — 

Balm  (see  VIIL  24) 

Ibneiah  t  s.  Jeroham. 

Elah  t  J.  UzzL  s.  MichrL 

Heshuilamt  s.  Shephatiab,  a.  Bene],  a,  Ibnllah, 

Oabbai* 


Joel  *  a.  Zichri  (the  overseer). 
Judah  *  s.  Hassenuah  (ssoond  over  the  city), 
a,  /Visits— 
Jedaiah., 
Joiarib. 
Jachin. 

Seraiah  (see  HX  14) 
Adaiah  (see  III.  18) 
Amashsai  (see  IIL  17). 
Zabdiel  *  a.  Haggedolim  (the  overseer) 
4,  Levitet — 

Shemaiah  s.  Hassbub,  a.  Asrlsam,  a 

Bunni  *  of  aa,  MerarLt 
BhabbethaL 
Jozabad. 
Bakbakkar.t 
Hereab.t 
Galal.f 

Mattanlah  (see  IIL  6) 
BakbuUah. 

Abdai  s.  Shammua,!  a.  Oalal,  a.  Jednthm 
Berechlah  t  »■  Asa,  s.  Elkanah, 

TJxzi,  Neh  lia  (see  IIL  6) 
t,  7  he  PorUrt — 

Shallum  (see  UL  24) 

Akkub. 

Talmon. 


In  connexion  with  these  residents  of  Jems.,  Pethahlah  a. 
Meahezsbel  of  ss.  Zerah  is  mentioned  as  being  'at  the  king's 
hand,'  «.«.  agent  of  the  Persian  king,  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  people,  Neh  UK 

Index  to  Genealogical  Tables,  p 

AbdleL  XL  4. 
Abiah,  IV.  85  note. 
Abihud,  VIII.  2>. 
Abijah  (2),  III.  16,  VOL  4. 
Abishur,  IV.  9. 
Abitub,  VIII.  8. 
Achar,  IV.  80  note. 
Addar,  VIIL  2". 
Adiel,  IL  8. 
Adina,  XIIL  i, 
Adlai,  XIII.  4. 
Adnah  (2)  XIII.  Is,  XIIL  8. 
Aharah,  VIII.  1*. 
Aharhei,  IV.  4a 
Ah  bam,  IV.  IS. 
AherTvni.  6. 
Ahlai,  IV.  1L 
Ahoah,  VIII.  t>. 
Ahohite,  XIIL  2, 
Ahumai,  IV.  4a 
Ahzai.  III.  17  note. 
Akkub  (6)  III.  25  note,  IV.  26, 

XIV.  8,  XIV.  7,  XIX.  5. 
Aiemeth  (2)  VIIL  4,  VIIL  19. 
Allon  (person),  IL  8. 
Amal  XII.  8. 

Amaaai  (8),  IIL  22*»,  IIL  40", 

IIL  42*. 
Amaahsai,  UL  17  note,  XXL  H 
Amasiah,  XIIL  8. 


Amri  (2)  nL  17  note,  UL  86*. 
Anani,  IV.  26. 
Aniam,  VI1.»  6. 
Anthothijah,  VIIL  14. 
Anub.  IV.  48. 
Appaim,  IV.  10. 
Ara,  XII.  8. 
Anion,  IV.  S5«. 
Arnan,  IV.  23. 

Asaiah  (4),  II.  3,  IIL  86>>,  UL 

40»,  IV.  3  note. 
Asharelah,  III.  3. 
Ashbea,  IV.  2. 
Ashbel,  VIIL  IK 
Aahterathite,  XIIL  i, 
Ashvath,  XII.  4. 
AsrieL    Asrielites,   VIL»  l* 

no;e. 

Asair  (2)  m.  22*",  IV.  20. 
Atarah,  IV.  6 

Attai  (8),  IV.  12,  IV.  18  note  o, 

XUL  lb. 
Azarel  (6)  IIL  17  note,  HI.  23 

(see  Uzziel)  XIIL  1»,  XIIL 

8,  XVIL  6». 
Azaz,  I.  4. 

Azaziah  (8),  nL  40»,  UL  42b, 

XIIL  8 
Azel,  VIIL  2a 
Azriel(2),VII.»8,XIIL8. 


*  Not  mentioned  in  1  Oh  9. 
t  Not  mentioned  in  Neb  IL 

J  Jedaiah  s.  Joiarib,  Neh  U">.   Beading  of  lOh  OU  to  be 
preferred. 
J  Obadiah,  Shemaiah  in  1  Oh  9". 

II  This  index  omits  many  names,  containing  only  those  (fur- 
nished by  the  Editor  of  the  Dictionary)  which,  for  description, 
are  referred  to  '  Genealogy.' 


Azrtkam  (8)  TV.  18,  VUL  21, 
XXL  4. 

Axubah  (2),  IV.  18  note*,  IV. 

86>. 

Baal  (2),  I.  8,  VIIL  16 
Baal-hanan,  XIIL  4. 
Basra,  VIII.  8  note. 
Baaseiah,  III.  3. 
Bakbakkar,  XXL  4. 
Bariah,  IV.  24. 
Bathshua,  IV.  17  note. 
Bealiah,  XIII.  1. 
Becher  (2).VII.b  1,  VDX  I". 
Beeliada,  IV.  17  note. 
Beers,  XU.  7. 
Beerah,  LS. 
Ben,  IIL  40*. 
Ben  hail,  XIII.  8. 
Benhanan,  IV.  84) 
Beno,  IIL  88. 
Benzoheth,  IV.  67. 
Beracah,  XIIL  la. 
Beraiah,  VIII.  12. 
Bored,  VII.'S. 
Beri,  XII.  7. 
Bezer,  XII.  7. 
Bimhal,  XII.  4. 
Binea,  VIIL  20. 

Binnui  (6)  XIV.  2,  XV.  t  note, 
XVL  v."*,  XVIL  5f,  XVIL 
61. 

Birzaith,  XTL  2. 
Bocheru,  VIIL  2L 
Bukkiah,  III.  23. 
Bunah,  IV.  6 
Calcol,  IV.  69. 
Chelub  (2)  IV.  44,  XUL  4. 
Chelubal,  IV.  6. 
Chenaanah  (2)  VUL  6  note. 
Chenaniah,  III.  40*. 
Oonaniah  (2)  IIL  42b,  UL  4*>. 
Dalaiah.  IV.  26. 
Dodai,  XIIL  2. 
Ebiasaph,  IIL  22»>. 
Eden  (2),  IU.  42*.  UL  42*. 
Eder(2),  III.  84,  VIIL  11. 
Eker,  IV.  7. 
Head,  VU.b  1*. 
Eleadah,  VU.0  8. 
Eleasah  (2),  IV.  12,  Vul  20. 
Eliathah,  III.  28. 
Eliel  (8)  III.  22b,  in.  «0>, 
III.  42>>,  VII.»  8,  VUL  12, 
VIIL  14,  XIIL  2,  XIIL  2. 
Eliehoenai  (2)  III.  25,  XV. 
Elienai,  VIII.  12. 
Biioenai  (5),  II.  8,  IV.  26,  VUL  4, 

XVIL  1<  XVIL  f. 
Eliphal,  XIII.  2. 
Elipheleh,  Eliphelehu,  UI.  40>>. 
Elishaphat,  XIIL  8. 
Elnaam,  XIII.  2. 


Elpaal  (2),  VIIL  8,  VIIL  107. 
Elpalet,  Elpelet,  IV.  17  note. 
Eluzai,  XIIL  1*. 


Elmbad  (2),  UI.  26  note,  XUL 
1». 

Epherft),  IV.  B8,  VIL»  8. 
Ephlal,  IV.  12. 

Ephratah,  Ephrathah,  IV.  88. 

Eshbaal,  VIIL  17. 

Eshek,  VIIL  20. 

Eshtemoa,  IV.  64. 

Eshton,  IV.  44. 

Ethnan,  IV.  42. 

Ethni,  III.  8. 

Ezbai,  XIIL  2 

Ezbon  (2),  VIIL  2b,  XI.  i, 

Ezer(2),  IV.  41,  VILbl*. 

Ezri,  XIIL  4. 

Oalal  (2),  XXI.  4. 

Gamut,  III.  15. 

Garmite,  IV.  65. 

Gazez,  IV.  35b. 

Gere,  VUL  1»  2». 

Geehan,  IV.  88. 

Giddalti,  III.  28. 

Gizonite,  XIIL  2. 

Haahastari,  IV.  42. 

Hachmoni,  Bachmonlta, 

XIIL  2. 
Hadlai,  XIIL  & 
Haggiah,  IIL  85b. 
Hagri,  Hagrite,  XIU.  4  note. 
Hakkoz  (4)  IIL  15,  IV.  48,  XIV. 

9b,  XVL  v.a. 
Hammolecheth,  VIL»  1*. 
Hammuel,  II.  2. 
Hanan  (7)  VUL  14,  VUL  21, 

XIIL  2,  XIV.  7,  XVUL  8, 

XVIII.  4,  XX.  lb. 


Han n! el,  XTX  9. 

Hanun  (2),  XVL  T.»,  XVL  T.» 

Happizez,  UI.  16. 

Hareph,  IV.  36 

Harim  (6),  III.  15,  XTV.  2,  XTV.  3 
XVIL  6s,  XVUL  4,  XIX  8. 

Harnepher,  XII.  7. 

Haroeh,  IV.  87. 

Uarum,  IV.  43. 

Haruphite,  XIIL  1*. 

Hasadiah,  IV.  22. 

Hassenuah,  XXI.  2. 

Hashabiah  (11)  III.  5,  UL  27 
note,  III.  35*,  III.  36,  IIL  48>, 
XIIL  8,  XVL  v.",  XV.  2  not*, 
XVIII.  8,  XIX.  S,  XIX.  4. 

Bashem,  XIIL  2. 

Hashubah,  IV.  22. 

HaasnubTxxi.  4. 

Hathath,  IV.  47. 

Hattuah,  IV.  24. 

Haziel,  III.  7. 

Hazzelelponi,  IV.  4L 

Helah,  IV.  42. 

Heldai,  XIIL  2. 

Heled,  XIIL  2. 

Helem,  XII.  6 

Heresh,  XXL  4. 

Hezir,  III.  15. 

Hezro,  XUL  2. 

Hizki,  VIIL  18. 

Hod,  XIL  7. 

Hodaiah,  IV.  26 

Hodaviah  (8)  VIL»  8,  XTV.  4, 
XXL  2. 

Hodesh,  VIIL  & 

Hodiah  (4)  IV.  66,  XVUL  8, 
XVIII.  4,  XX  lb. 

Hosah,  III.  89. 

Hoshama,  IV.  2a 

Hotham  (2)  XU.  6,  XUL  X. 

Hothir,  III.  28. 

Huppah,  III.  16. 

Huppim,  VIIL  IV  a, 

Hurai,  XIIL  2. 

Huram,  VIIL  2". 

Huri,  XI.  3. 

Hushah,  IV.  4L 

Ibneiah,  XXL  2. 

Ibnijah,  XXL  2. 

Ibri,  III  38. 

Ibsam,  V.  2 

Idbash,  IV.  4L 

Ikkesh,  XIIL  2 

Immer  (2),  III.  17,  XVU.  1». 

Imna,  XII.  6 

Imnah  (2),  IIL  42»,  XIL  L 

Imrah,  XII.  7. 

Imri  (2)  IV.  58,  XVL  t.*». 

Iphdeiah,  VIIL  14. 

Ir,  VIIL  3  note. 

Iru,  IV.  50. 

Ishbah,  IV.  54. 

Ishi  (4)  IL  4,  rv.  U,  IV.  87, 

viL»a 

Ishhod,  Vn.»T. 

Ishma,  IV.  41. 

Ishmalah,  XIIL  8. 

Ishmerai,  VIIL  IS. 

Isbpah,  VIIL  IL 

Uhpan,  VUL  14. 

Ismachiah,  HI.  42b. 

Isshiah,  Isshijah  (3)  UL  20, 

III.  28. 
Ithai,  XIIL  2,  XVU  4s. 
Ithmah,  XIIL  S. 
Ithran,  XII.  & 
Izliah,  VIIL  16 
Izrahiah,  V.  8 
Izrahite,  XIIL  2  not*. 
Izri,  III.  36  f. -note. 
Jaakobah,  II.  8 
Jaareshiah,  VIIL  15. 
Jaasiel  (2),  XIIL  2,  XUL  S. 
Jaaziah,  III.  3L 
Jaaziel,  IIL  40T. 
Jabez,  IV.  48  note. 
Jacan,  XI.  6 
Jachin  (2),  U.  1,  IIL  16. 
Jada,  IV.  8 

Jahath  (5),  III.  3,  UI.  6,  UL  M, 

IU.  43»,  IV.  40. 
Jahaziel(6),  III.  5  note,  HI.  27, 

IIL  40b  f.-nota,  XUL  1,  XVt 
Jabdai.  IV.  S3. 
Jahdiel,  VU.«  8 
Jahdo,  XI.  3. 
JahmaL  V.  2. 
Jahzerah,  IIL  17. 
Jahziel,  X.  1 ;  see  JahsssL 
Jakim(2)III.  15,  VUL  U. 
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Won,  n.  68. 

Jamin  (81  IL  1,  IV.  7,  XX.  Ik. 

Jamlech,  IL  8. 

Janai,  XL  2. 

Japhlet,  XIL  8. 

Jarah,  VIIL  19. 

Jartaa,  IV.  IS. 

Jerib  (31  IL  1  L-note,  XT.  t, 

xvn.  i'. 

Jinwh.IL  8. 

Jubobe&m,  XIIL  X 

Jathnlel,  III.  24. 

Jaziz,  Xin.  4. 

Jeatherai,  IU.  8. 

Jedaiah  (8)  (n.-j;X  IL  8.  XVL 

Jedlael  (4),  IIL  28,  VIIL  1°, 

XIIL  1°,  XIIL  8. 
Jehallelel  (21  IV.  62,  IIL  42*. 
Jebdeiah  (21  IIL  IS,  XIIL  4. 
Jebezkel,  HI.  16. 
Jehiah,  IIL  40*  note. 
Jthiel  (81  IIL  7.  IU.  40*,  III. 

42*.  IIL  48*,  IV.  18  note  b, 

XV.  1,  XVIL  1«,  XVIL  6*. 
JehielL  IIL  8  note 
Jehizkiah,  XIIL  8. 
Jehoaddah,  VIIL  IS  L-note 
Jebobanan  (61  IIL  25,  XIII.  8, 

XIIL  7,  XVU.  5«,  XIX.  8,  XX. 

». 

Jehoram,  III.  41*. 

Jebozabad  (SX  UL  28  aote, 

XIIL  6. 
Jebozadak,  IIL  12. 
Jaoubbah,  XIL  6. 
Jehodijah,  IV.  M  note 
JehueL  IIL  42». 
Jetel  (ft,  L  6,  IIL  6  note  III. 

40*.  IIL  48»,  vm.  16,  XIII. 

2,  XVU.  61. 
Jduubomm,  IIL  27. 
JenJimeel  (2),  IIL  88,  IV.  8. 
Jeremoth  (4),  VIIL  4,  VIIL  10, 

XIIL  1»,  XIIL  8. 
Jeriah,  III.  27. 
JeTiau,  XIIL  8. 
Jeriel,  V.  2. 
Jerijah,  ni.  27  f.-note 
Jerimoth  (4),  IIL  23,  IIL  84, 

m.42*.IV.  17  note 
Jerioth,  IV.  8S> 

Jerohem  (71  IIL  22»*,  IIL  17 

note.  VIIL  16,  XIIL  l*.  XIIL 

8,  XIIL  7,  XXL  2. 
Jeehaiah  (SL  IIL  20  L-note, 

UL  86,  IV.  28,  VIIL  24.  XV.  1, 

XV.  2  note. 
Jeabebeab,  IIL  16. 
J  ether,  IV.  36A 
JeahJahai,  XI.  8. 
Jeahohaiah,  IL  8. 
JenmieL  IL  8. 

Jeoel  (3),  IIL  42>,  XV.  1.  XXL  L 
Jeuah  (81  IIL  8,  IV.  It  note, 

via  4. 

Jem,  VIIL  8. 
Jexer,  X  L 
Jeael,  XIIL  H. 
JezreeL  IV.  4L 

Joeh  (41  IU.  8,  IIL  »  Bote, 

IIL  42*.  IIL  48». 
Joahaz,  IIL  48». 
Joel  (131  L  8,  II.  8,  IIL  7.  UL 
&>,  m.  40»,  IIL  42S  V.  8, 
XL  2.  XL  4  note,  XIIL  t, 
XIIL  8,  XVIL  61,  XXL  8. 
Joelah,  XIIL  1'. 
Joeier,  XIIL  1*. 
Joba(2X  VIIL  US  XIIL  8. 
JoUm.IV.2. 
Jorai,  XL  4  note 
J  rum,  IIL  20. 
Jwkeam,  IV.  82. 
Joabah,  IL  8. 
Jozbapbat,  XUL  X 
Joaberiah,  XIIL  2. 
Joahbekaabah,  IIL  28. 
Joahibiah,  U.  S. 
Joaabad  (71  UL  42*.  UL  48>, 
XIIL  \'~JZ  penou),  XV.  2 
note,  XVIL  K  XVIL  8. 
Juahab-beaed,  IV.  22. 
Eeuab.IV.  55. 
Kiahi,  IIL  35». 
Kore  (21  ILL  21,  UL  4k, 
Kazhaiah,  UL  86*  L-note 
LaadahTrV.  2. 
UbadiTV.  40. 


Lecab.IV.  2. 


Likhl,  VIL'6. 

Maani,  UL  17. 

Moot,  IV.  7. 

Machbannai,  XUL  1*. 

Machbena,  IV.  84. 

Mahath  (2),  IIL  22*,  UL  4t*». 

Mahavite,  XIIL  2. 

Mahazioth,  III.  28. 

Malcam,  VnL  8. 

Malchijab  (81  UL  8,  UL  18, 

XVL  v.",  XVL  T.fa,  XVLL 

6«,  XVIIL  2,  XX.  2*. 
Malchiram,  IV.  20. 
Mallothi,  UL  28. 
Mares  ha  (2),  IV.  2,  IV.  28. 
Mattaniah  (8),  IU.  4,  6  note, 

IIL  23,  IIL  42»,  XVIL  6*«0, 

XIX.  6. 
Mehir,  IV.  44. 
Melech,  VUL  18. 
Meonotbai,  IV.  48. 
MeribbaaL  VIIL  18. 
Meronothite  (8),  XIIL  4. 
Meahelemiah,  III.  24. 
MeabiUemlth,  IIL  17. 
Meehullam  (19),  UL  14  note, 

III.  17,  IIL  4SS  IV.  22, 
VUL  IS,  VUL  26,  XL  8,  XV.  8, 
XVI.  v.<*.  XVI.  v.«,XVII.  5«, 
XVIII.  2,  XVIU.  4,  XIX  8 
^£>eroons^  XIX.  6,  XX  1*. 

Mexobaite,  XIIL  2. 

Mibbar,  XIIL  2. 

Michrl,  XXI.  2. 

Mirmah,  VIIL  8. 

Mi  Jamin  (21  IIL  16,  XVin.  2. 

MJkloth  (2),  VUL  18,  XUL  2 

note. 
Mikneiah,  UL  40*. 
Misham,  VIIL  9. 
Mishma,  II.  2. 
Miehmannah,  XIIL  1*. 
Miahraitea,  IV.  88. 
Mithnite,  XIIL  2. 
Molid,  IV.  18. 
Moza  (21  IV.  86,  VUL  80. 
Mushi,  III.  81. 
Naam,  IV.  6a 
Naarah,  IV.  42. 
Naaral,  XIIL  2. 
Naham,  IV.  66. 
Neariah  (2),  II.  4,  IV.  84. 
Nedabiah,  IV.  20. 
Nephe(t(2),  III.  21,1V.  17. 
Nethanel  (8),  III.  4  note,  UL  26 

note,  III.  40°,  III.  48",  IV. 

18,  XIIL  6,  XVIL  \i,  XIX  8. 
Nethaniah   (2),   IIL   8,  ILL 

41*. 

Nogah,  IV.  17  note 

Nohah,  VIIL  14. 

Obil,  XIIL  4. 

Ohel,  IV.  22. 

Opbrah.  IV.  48. 

Oren,  IV.  «. 

Othni,  III.  26  note 

Oiem  (2),  IV.  8,  IV.  18. 

Paeach,  XIL  4. 

Paaeah  (2),  IV.  46,  XIV.  7. 

Pelaiah  (8),  IV.  28,  XVnL  8, 

XX.  1*.  (2-8.) 

Pelatiah  (8),  IL   4,  IT.  28, 

XVIII.  4. 
Pelet  (2),  IV.  88,  XIIL  la. 
Pelonite.  XIII.2. 
Peresh,  VII.«  2. 

Pethahiah  (8),  IIL  16,  XVIL  t, 

XXI.  note. 
PeuUethai,  UL  26  note 
Pispah,  XIL  8. 
Pitbon,  VUL  18. 
Puthites,  IV.  83. 
Raddai,  IV.  16. 
Raham,  IV.  82. 

Bamatbite,  resident  of  Rama, 
XIIL  4. 

Beaiah  (31  L  8,  IV.  40.  XIV.  7. 
Becah,  IV.  46  note 
Begem,  IV.  88. 
Bebablab,  IIL  2a 
Rekem,  IV.  30. 
Rephael,  III.  26  note 
Rephah,  VU*1*. 
Bephaiah  (61  IL  4,  IV.  28,  T.  t, 

VIIL  20,  XVI.  T.». 
Beabeph,  VII.*  e. 
Rinnan,  IV.  66. 
Rizia,  XII.  9. 
Bohgah,  XIL  6. 
Bomamtl-ezer,  IIL  tX 


8acar(2X  IU.  26  note,  XUL  2. 

Ballu  (2),  VIIL  26,  XXL  2. 

Saraph,  IV.  2. 

Seled,  IV.  10. 

Semachiab,  IIL  26  note 

Seorim,  III.  16. 

Sbaaph,  IV.  S3. 

Sbachia,  VIIL  8. 

Sbaee,  XIIL  2. 

Shaharaim,  VIIL  8. 

Sbama,  XUI.  2. 

Sbambuth,  XUL  2. 

Shamir,  III.  29. 

Bhamma,  XII.  7. 

Sbammai  (8),  IV.  8,  IT.  d, 

IV.  S4. 
Shammotb,  XIIL  2. 
Shommua  (3),  IV.  17,  XIX  8, 

XXI.  4. 
Sbamaberal,  VUL  16. 
Shapham,  XI.  2. 
Shaphat  (6),  Nu  IS",  1  K  19», 

IV.  24,  XL  2,  XIIL  4. 
Sharonite  =  inhabitant  ol 

Sharon,  XIIL  4. 
Shaehak,  VIIL  la 
Sheariah,  VIIL  21. 
Sheber,  IV.  85". 
Shebuel  (2),  III.  19,  III.  28. 
Sbeoaniah  a\  III.  16,  IIL  42», 

IV.  28,  XV.  (2  persona),  XVL 

r.s»,  XIX  1. 
Sneerah,  VII.*  1*. 
8hehariah,  VIIL  16. 
Shelesh,  XII.  6. 

Shelomith  (3\  UL  28  L-note, 

IV.  22  XV.  1. 
Shelomoth  (8),  IIL  7,  UL  20, 

HI.  2a 

Bhema  (4),  I.  4,  IV.  80,  VUL 

10,  XX.  1». 
Shemaoh,  XIIL  1«. 
Shemariab  (4),  IV.  18  note  6, 

XIIL  1»,  XVIL  6s,  XVIL  6*. 
Shemed,  VIII.  9. 
Shemer  (2),  IIL  86»,  XIL  8 

L-note 
Shemida,  VII.*  1«*. 
Sbeminunoth  (2),  IU.  40*,  m. 

41*. 

Shenazzar,  IV.  20. 
Shephatiah  (9),  IV.  17,  IV.  18 

note,  IV.  58*,  XIIL  1»,  XUI. 

8,  XIV.  2,  XIV.  8,  XXL  2, 

Jer88i. 
Shephupham,  VIIL  2«. 
Shephupban,  VIIL  1*. 
8hereah,  VII.»  8. 
Sheshan,  IV.  12. 
Sbeva,  IV.  84. 
Shilshah,  XII.  7. 
Bbimca,  Shimeah  (5),  UL  8, 

III.  35*,  IV.  18,  IV.  17  note, 

VIIL  24  f.-note. 
Sbimeam,  VIIL  24. 
Shimeathite,  IV.  39. 
Shiuion,  IV.  66. 
Shimrath,  VIII.  12. 
Sblniri  (3L  IL   8,   in.  42*, 

XIIL  2. 
Shimrom-Shimron,  V.  L 
Shiphi,  II.  3. 
Shiphmite,  XIIL  4  note 
Shitrai,  XIIL  4. 
Sbiza,  XIIL  2. 
Shobab  (2),  IV.  17,  IV.  86. 
Shobal,  IV.  8a 
Shoham,  IIL  88. 


•,XU.S. 
Shua,  XII.  & 
Shual,  XII.  7. 
Shubael  (2).   See  SniBtnu 
Shumathite,  IV.  88. 
Sbup^im  (2),  UL  89  not) 

Sismai,  IV.  12. 

Suah,  XII.  7. 

Sucathite,  IV.  89. 

Tahath  (2),  III.  22*.  VII.*  X 

Tahrea,  VIIL  ia 

Tappuah,  IV.  30. 

Tarea,  VIIL  18  f.-note 

Tebaliah,  III.  39. 

Tehinnoh,  IV.  46. 

Tekoa,  IV.  35*. 

Telah,  VII.*  4. 

Temeni,  IV.  42, 

Tilon,  IV.  6a 

Tirathite,  IV.  89. 

Tirhanah,  IV.  36". 

Tiria,  IV.  62. 

Tirzite,  XIIL  2. 

Tooh,  III.  22S 

Tobijah,  III.  41*. 

Ulam  (21  VII.  •  8,  VIIL  tX 

UUa,  XU.  9. 

Unni,  III.  40*. 

Unno,  XIX  2. 

Uriel  (2),  III.  22»,  III.  40». 

Uthai  (2),  XV.  1,  XXI.  1. 

Uzza(2),  VIII.  7,  XIV.  7. 

Uzzah,  III.  35*. 

Uzzi  (6),  III.  5.  III.  12,  T.  % 

VIII.  2*,  XIX  8,  XXL  2. 
Uzzia.  XIIL  2. 

Uzziei  (61  IL  4,  IIL  9,  UL 
23,  IIL  42»,  VIII.  2*,  XVI 

Zabdi  (4),  III.  4  f.-note,  IV.  6K 

VIU.  12,  XIIL  4. 
Zabdiel   (2),    XUL    2  note 

XXI.  & 

Zaccur  (7),  II.  2,  III.  4,  UL  88, 

xvi.  »-.">,  xviii.  a 

Zoham,  IV.  18  note  b. 
Zanoah,  IV.  54. 
Zaza,  IV.  15. 

Zebadiab  (81  IIL  26,  III.  41*i 
VIII.  11,  VIIL  IS,  XIIL  IS 
XUL  2  note,  XV.  1,  XVIL 
1*. 

Zeoher,  VIII.  16  f.-note 
Zemirah,  VIII.  4. 
Zereth,  IV.  42. 
Zeri,  III.  3a 
Zetham,  III.  7. 
Zetban,  VUL  X 
Zia,  XI.  3. 
Zibia,  VUL  a 

Zlchri  (11).  IIL  4  f.-note,  IIL 
20,  UL  21,  VIU.  12,  VIII.  14, 
VIII.  16.  XIIL  8,  XIIL  & 
XIIL  7,  XIX  3,  XXI.  2. 

ZUlethai(2X  VIIL  12.  XIIL  H. 

Zimmah  (2),  IU.  8,  UL  42». 

Zina,  III.  & 

Ziph,  IV.  62. 

Ziphah,  IV.  62. 

Ziza,  II.  a 

Zizah,  III.  8  f.-note 

Zobebab,  IV.  4a 

Zobeth,  IV.  67. 

Zophai,  III.  22*. 

Zorite,  IV.  89. 

Zupb,  UL  22*. 

E.  L.  Curtis. 


GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. — The  only 
genealogies  of  the  NT  are  those  of  Mt  l1-17  and 
Lk  3°"^,  two  independent  pedigrees,  each  purport- 
ing to  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  reputed  father 
of  Jesus.  The  occasion  of  their  insertion  is  the 
desire  of  the  evangelists  to  set  forth  Jesus  as 
actual  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  David.  The 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  simultaneous  accuracy 
by  harmonistic  devices  has  been  abandoned  by 
nearly  all  writers  of  authority  as  a  violation  of 
the  text,  or  of  historical  credibility.  Hence  the 
light  which  modern  research  seeks  from  them  falls 
rather  on  the  century  after  than  the  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ — on  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  Davidio  sonahip  rather  than  Hit 
actual  descent. 
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i.  Treatment  of  the  Question  by  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles.— If  the  progress  of  critical 
and  exegetical  science  has  shown,  on  the  one  side, 
the  futility  of  all  harmonistio  theories  for  rescuing 
the  authority  of  the  pedigrees,  it  has  more  than 
compensated  for  the  loss  by  establishing  with 
equal  certainty  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  by  Himself,  His  con- 
temporaries, and  His  immediate  followers.  That 
Davidic  descent  was  then  considered  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  establishment  of  Messianic  claims 
is  apparent  from  a  number  of  NT  passages.  The 
use  of  the  title  'Son  of  David'  in  Mt  15°  20»-» 
(=9")  21s  and  parallels  is  official,  implying  no 
knowledge  of  Jesus'  birth  or  descent,  bat  only  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  Messiah.  It  indicates, 
however,  that  Davidic  descent  was  popularly 
assumed  as  an  attribute  of  the  Christ.  This  is 
much  more  distinctly  implied  in  Mt  12s,  and  by 
the  question  put  by  Jesus  to  His  Pharisaic  oppon- 
ents in  the  temple,  Mt  2241"4*  '  What  think  ye  of 
Christ?  whose  son  is  he?'  Such  a  question  by 
one  whose  claims  to  Davidic  descent  were  open  to 
suspicion  would  have  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
His  foes.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  merely 
confident  that  they  will  answer  'David's  son,'  but 
is  at  least  equally  confident  of  their  inability  to 
disprove  His  Davidic  descent,  though  He  refuses 
to  base  His  claims  upon  it.  The  same  tacit 
assumption  of  this  as  an  undisputed  fact  char- 
acterizes the  rare  allusions  of  St.  Paul,  Ro  1*, 
2  Ti  2»  (cf.  He  7M),  the  ascriptions  of  Rev  3*  6» 
22",  and,  finally,  the  distinct  appeal  to  prophecy  of 
Ac  2"  13*.  The  last  two  passages,  as  emanating 
from  the  same  source  as  one  of  the  pedigrees,  ana 
the  passages  Mt  2*,  Lk  2*,  where  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace  of  David  is  regarded  as  the  necessary 
birthplace  ef  the  Messiah,  should  perhaps  not  be 
cited  as  independent  witness  to  the  existence  of 
the  popular  assumption  ;  but  the  great  number  of 
OT  passages  pointing  to  this,  especially  Ps  132", 
which  cannot  date  more  than  a  few  centuries 
before  NT  times,  and  the  Messianic  petition  of 
Ps.-Sol  17",  written  not  more  than  50  years 
B.C.,  'Raise  up  unto  them,  0  Lord,  their  king 
the  Son  of  David,'  should  suffice  to  show  that 
Messianic  pretensions  absolutely  devoid  of  evi- 
dence of  Davidic  descent  could  not  have  passed 
unchallenged,  as  those  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  done.* 

The  continued  existence  in  the  family  of  Jesus 
of  claims  to  Davidic  descent,  such  as  could  hardly 
have  originated  in  His  own  time,  is  evidenced  by 
Hegesippus  (op.  Ens.  HE  in.  20  and  32),  who  tells 
of  repeated  attempts  to  involve  His  collateral 
descendants  in  trouble  with  the  Roman  authorities 
on  this  account.  But  the  suspicions  of  even  a 
Domitian  were  disarmed  when  two  grandsons  of 
Jude,  the  Lord's  brother,  were  brought  before  him, 
confessed  their  Davidic  descent  (explaining,  how- 
ever, that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was '  not  temporal 
or  earthly,  but  heavenly  and  angelic,  to  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  world  ),  gave  account  0/  their 
property, — an  undivided  39  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
9000  denarii, — and  showed  their  hands  calloused  by 
labour. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  these  facts  that  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  was  in  His  own  day 
practically  undisputed,  at  least  among  His  personal 
followers.  What  the  evidence  was  on  which  this 
assumption  rested,  whether  mere  oral  family 
tradition,  or  public  records,  and  to  what  extent 
the  basis  was  trustworthy,  is  a  wholly  different 

*  Even  the  passage  Jn  7«*  U  no  exception  to  the  role  that 
the  objection  that  He  is  not  of  Davidio  descent  is  never  raised 
in  NT  times  to  Jesus'  Messianic  claims.  The  speakers  (at  Jerus. 
according  to  7*0  are  stranger*  to  Jesus  (8«X  and  merely  infer, 
from  His  speech  or  otherwise,  that  He  is  a  Oalilswui,  This  is, 
Indeed,  contrary  to  their  notion  of  Davidio  origin,  but  the 
awtker  presupposes  the  birth  In  Bethlehem. 


question,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  sources. 

ii.  Treatment  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Period. 
— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  cent.,  when  our  first  and  tEiro. 
Gospels  began  to  come  into  general  circulation,  the 
Church  believed  itself  in  possession  of  conclusive 
documentary  evidence.  Even  the  collateral  de- 
scendants of  the  Lord,  the  so-called  terrdaurot,  to 
whom  Julius  African  us,  the  contemporary  of  Origen, 
applied  on  this  subject,  had  no  other  authority  to 
appeal  to  than  the  genealogies  of  Mt  and  Lk, 
though  they  added  an  ancestress  or  two  of  doubt- 
ful historicity,  and  omitted  the  names  Matthat  and 
Levi,  Lk  3M.  Had  the  two  Gospels  been  in  agree- 
ment, the  record  would  perhaps  never  have  Men 
disputed,  but  the  discrepancy  was  too  glaring  to 
be  ignored.  Even  before  the  time  of  Africanua 
and  Origen  the  incompatibility  of  the  pedigrees 
(4  Smipuvla  ran  yertaKoyiwr)  had  been  an  occasion  of 
derision  to  many  an  earlier  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity, whom  Celsus,  according  to  Origen  (Opera,  ed. 
Delarue,  i.  p.  413),  might  have  named  had  he  been 
better  informed.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  to  which  it  can  be  traced,  down 
to  recent  times,  the  Church  has  treated  this  subject 
only  defensively,  and  from  the  harmonistio  stand- 
point. 

The  first  known  harmonist  of  the  Gospels  ia 
Tatian,  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr.  His  Diatestaro*, 
however,  avoided  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the 
genealogies  altogether.  Halt  a  century  later 
the  problem  was  courageously  confronted  by 
Africanus,  a  careful  scholar,  for  many  years  bishop 
of  Nicopolis  (previously  Emmaus)  in  Palestine. 
His  Letter  to  Aristides  (see  Spitta,  Der  Brief  det 
Jul.  Africanus,  Halle,  1877 ;  Routh,  Bel.  Sae.  ii 

gx  228-237 ;  Ante-Nicene  Fathert,  vi.  p.  125 ;  and 
us.  HE  L  7)  proposed  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  quickly  gained  general  acceptance  in  the 
Church,  and  for  12  centuries  retained  undisputed 
supremacy.  The  theory  was  not  derived,  as 
Eusebius  wrongly  inferred,  from  the  desposyni, 
but  is  expressly  stated  by  Africanus  himself  (§  5) 
to  be  'unsupported  by  testimony.'  It  assumes  a 
levirate  marriage  (Dt  25s-  *)  in  the  case  of  either 
Jacob  or  Heli,  Joseph's  father  according  to  Mt 
and  Lk  respectively,  the  son  of  the  widow  by  his 
surviving  brother  being  reckoned  a  son  of  the 
deceased  in  one  or  the  other  genealogy.  This 
explanation  requires  the  further  assumption  that 
the  brothers  Heli  and  Jacob  had  different  fathers. 
The  objections  are  overwhelming. 

1.  The  theory  does  not  exonerate  the  evangelists,  since  one 
pedigree  or  the  other  uses  terms  of  filial  relationship  in  a 
fictitious  and  illegal  sense,  i.  Granting,  against  all  probability, 
the  possible  continuance  of  the  levirate  law,  in  the  case  hers 
presupposed— that  of  uterine  brothers— it  would  not  apply 
(Malmonides,  Jabom  Vt  ChaliUa,  0.1).  S.  Granting  even  the  . 


applicability  of  the  assumption  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  it 
reasonably  be  introduced  a  second  time  to  account  for  the  tact 
that  Shealtiel,  f.  of  Zerubbabel,  is  at  the  same  time  s.  of 
Jechonias  (Mt)  and  of  Nerl  (Lk).  Tet  this  expedient  (so  W.  H. 
Mill,  PantMiHa  Principle),  p.  166)  is  less  absurd  Own  to 
assume,  with  Augustine  (followed  by  Hottlnger  and  Voat),  that 
at  the  same  period  of  Jewish  history  there  were  two  (Hottlnger 
three)  different  fathers  of  Davidic  lineage,  each  bearing  the 
rare  name  Shealtiel,  and  having  each  a  son  bearing  the  ran 
name  ZerubbabeL  *.  If  our  own  certainly  more  accurate  text  * 
be  followed,  Instead  of  that  of  Africanus,  and  Matthan  and 
Matthat,  paternal  grandfather  of  Joseph  according  to  Mt  and  Lk 
respectively,  be  Identified,  as  is  probable,  the  expedient  of  a 
levirate  marriage  by  uterine  brothers  must  be  Introduced,  not 
twice  only,  but  three  times  over. 

Under  the  weight  of  such  inherent  and  extreme 
improbabilities  the  Africanian  theory  of  harmoni- 
zation, after  suffering  various  modifications  at  the 
hands  of  later  harmonists,  has  long  since  broken 
down,  and  is  to-day  universally  abandoned. 

The  alternative  harmonistio  theory  owos  its 
currency  to  Annius  of  Viterbo,  e.  A.D.  1490,  ant> 
*  See  WH,  Or.  Tat.  App.  p.  67. 
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was  widely  accepted  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  has  stall  an  adherent  of  high  repute  in  the 
person  oi  the  veteran  NT  scholar  B.  Weiss,  who 
in  his  LebenJesu  (L  205, 2nd  ed.)  puts  it  in  its  most 
favourable  light.  It  assumes  that  the  pedigree  of 
Lk  is  that,  not  of  Joseph,  bntof  Mary,  overcoming 
the  sense  of  Lk  3"  wr  vlit,  us  tvo/xlftTo,  'Iaxrt)^  rod 
'B\tl,  k.t.\. ,  by  various  expedients.  Thus  the  clause 
was  rendered  '  being  the  son  (as  was  supposed  of 
Joseph)  of  Heli,'  i.e.  being  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Joseph,  but  being  in  reality  the  grandson  of  Heli ; 
or  the  tou  was  translated  '  son-in-law '  (so  Holmes, 
' Geneal.  of  Jesus  Christ'  in  Kitto's  Encycl.*; 
Robinson,  Harmony  of  Gospels,  pp.  183-185,  etal.), 
or  'adopted  son'  (so  Wetstein,  Delitzsch,  et  al., 
following  Augustine).  Weiss  (following  F.  Gomar, 
de  Geneal.  Christi ;  J.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  54  [ed.  Gandell];  G.  J.  Voss,  de  J.  Chr. 
Geneal. ;  and  Yardley,  The  Genealogies  of  Christ) 
proposes  to  regard  the  names  as  parallel,  not 
consecutive.  The  list  then  would  be,  not  a  pedi- 
gree at  all,  but  a  huge  parenthesis  between  S>*  vlbs 
(v.")  and  rod  Bern  (v."). 

The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  In  all  Its  forms  can  hardly 
be  more  convincingly  expressed  than  by  citing  the  naive 
sdmiwion  of  its  advocate,  Holmes  (in  the  art.  above  mentioned, 
p.  of  the  fatal  weakness  of  '  all  theories,'  meaning  harnum- 
vtic  theories :  '  If  it  be  objected  that  this  table  [Lk]  is  made  out 
as  literally  as  the  other,  in  Jotrph't  nam*,'  and  that  we  violate 
the  literal  statement  of  the  evangelist  if  we  transfer  the  line  to 
Harp,  we  answer,  that  as  Joseph  cannot  have  had  two  fathers, 
which  yet  the  genealogies  seem  literally  to  assign  to  him  (Mt  V* 
Lk  3*0,  some  explanatory  accommodation  is  necessary  to  all 
theories.' 

The  confession  of  violence  to  the  text  is  not  without  reason. 
It  ia  incredible  that  u'k  can  mean  both  1  son '  and  '  grandson '  in 
the  same  breath,  as  in  the  first  of  the  proposed  renderings ;  t 
equally  Incredible  that  in  the  same  connexion  ni  should  stand 
once  for  'son-in-law'  and  the  other  76  times  for  'son' ;  while 
tne  suggestion  that  the  genealogy  is  not  Intended  for  a  gene- 
alogy, but  merely  a  list  of  names  of  persons  of  whom  Jesus  might 
have  been  considered  the  son,  though  in  reality  the  Son  of  God, 
will  convince  no  candid  thinker. 

But  the  proposed  theory  labours  under  further  difficulties. 
As  Hummer  well  says  (op.  eit  p.  103) :  '  It  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  either  Jewish  or  Gentile  ideas  to  derive 
the  birthright  of  Jesus  from  his  mother.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
Jesus  was  the  heir  of  Joseph :  and  therefore  it  la  Joseph's 
descent  which  is  of  importance.'  This  doubtless  accounts  for 
its  general  rejection  by  ancient  writers.  As  early  as  Justin 
Martyr  and  PnUvang.  Jacobi,  Mary,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
represented  as  also  descended  from  David ;  bat  with  two  ex- 
ceptions no  attempt  is  made  to  claim  for  her  either  of  the 
Mdigrees.  ProUo.  Jac,  in  fact,  makes  her  the  daughter  of 
Joachim  and  Anna.  Irenaius  (in.  xxL  5,  9)  regards  the  pedi- 
gree of  Mt  as  a  line  expressly  excluded  from  the  Messianic 
succession  (JerSZ**9  38**  «>) ;  but  this  is  Joseph's.  Jesus  Is  the 
Son  of  David  only  through  Mary,  whose  pedigree  is  given  by 
Luke.  Victorinus  (a.  800)  curiously  inverts  this  theory  by 
adopting  as  Mary's  the  genealogy  of  Mtt  Cod.  D  boldly  cuts 
the  knot  by  substituting  in  Lk  S&*  the  line  of  Mt,  following, 
however,  a  text  seemingly  older  than  our  Mt  (see  Reach,  T  u.  U. 
x.  6,  pp.  182-201 ;  and  Grade  In  SK,  1898,  IX 

Confessed  violence  to  the  text  which  he  assumes 
to  vindicate  is  the  suicide  of  the  harmonist.  Hence 
the  only  treatment  which  to-day  can  come  into 
consideration  is  the  critical. 

iii.  Treatment  by  Modern  Criticism.— Re- 
conciliation of  discrepant  sources  by  suppositions 
within  the  limits  of  loyalty  to  the  text  and  to 
historical  probability  is,  per  contra,  the  first  duty 
of  rational  criticism.  It  Deing  admitted,  therefore, 
that  both  genealogies  are  given  as  Joseph's,  and 
that  explanation  by  resort  to  the  levirate  law  is 
impracticable,  the  theory  presented  by  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey  {Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  and  art.  '  Geneal 
of  Jesus  Christ  '  in  Smith's  DE1)  has  much  in  its 
favour,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  view  among 
English  divines.  It  is  also  widely  accepted  in 
modified  form  among  German  commentators. 
According  to  this  view  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
both  evangelists  to  give  an  actual  pedigree,  but 

*  Italics  in  the  citation  an  Dr.  Holmes'. 

t  So  Flun-mer,  Com.  on  Lk.,  Intern.  Series,  1806,  ad  lee. 

1  See  his  Commentary  on  Bar  «"•. 


only  of  Lk  (Meyer,  Holtzmann,  et  al.,  would  saj 
'the  source  followed  by  Lk  in  bis  opening  chs.'). 
Mt  (better,  'the  source  from  which  our  e.ojgelist 
derived  his  genealogy ')  does  not  trace  the  order  oi 
actual  descent,  but  only  of  throne-succession  (so 
already  Grotius).  Thus  Solomon,  although  not 
the  true  ancestor  of  Joseph,  is  mentioned  first  as 
heir  of  the  throne  of  David ;  then  Shealtiel  for  the 
same  reason,  though  he  was  not  actually  son  of 
Jechoniah,  but  of  Neri  (Lk  3s7) ;  then  Eliakim,  and 
finally  Jacob,  though  neither  was  a  real  ancestor 
of  Joseph.  By  thus  throwing  all  the  burden  of 
inaccuracy  upon  Mt  we  may  rescue  at  least  the 
possibility  of  accuracy  for  Lk. 

In  favour  of  this  view  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Mt's  genealogy  is  extremely  defective,  since  it 
omits  the  names  Ahoziah,  Joash,  Arnaziah  between 
J  oram  and  Uzziah,  and  gives  but  six  generations 
as  against  thirteen  in  Lk  between  'Aflioit  ( ='Io6Sa 
[Lk]  =irr#pn  [IChtf7])  and  Matthan  (  =  Matthat 
[Lk]).  Barely  are  the  names  thus  made  to  cover 
a  period  of  more  than  500  years.  It  is  also  manifest 
that  its  author  simply  follows  in  an  uncritical 
manner  the  royal  succession  of  the  OT  from  David 
down  to  the  last  poor  shadow  of  a  Davidic  king, 
'  Zerubbabel  son  of  Shealtiel '  (1  Ch  3U,  Ezr  21  etc., 
Neh  T  etc,  Hag  H-u-"  etc,  Zeo  4«- *•»•«>).  But 
it  cannot  be  allowed  that  our  evangelist  by  his 
iyivyjtaer  means  anything  else  than  actual  physical 
descent.  Of  what  significance  his  edifying  com- 
ment on  Bathsheba  as  the  mother  of  Solomon,  if 
the  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  she  is  thus  an 
ancestress  of  the  Messiah  ?  That  he  has  embodied 
in  his  Gospel  a  current  throne-succession  not  of  his 
own  manufacture  is  not  only  d  priori  probable, 
but  is  evident  from  the  apparent  blunder  inw.au, 
by  which  the  '  tesseradecad '  from  the  carrying 
away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ  contains  not,  as 
stated,  '  fourteen  generations,'  but  thirteen.  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  cite  examples  from  contemporary 
literature  for  the  counting  of  a  name  twice  to 
make  out  the  hebdomad  or  decad  into  which  gene- 
alogies were  usually  divided  (see  Mill,  op.  ext., 
quoted  by  Hervey,  op.  cit.  p.  886) ;  but  in  this  case 
more  than  enough  of  names  were  available  in  1  Ch 
317-M  to  make  the  count  correspond  to  that  of  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  table.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  as  was  already  pointed  out  by  Jerome, 
that  we  have  here  an  instance,  on  the  part  of  the 
evangelist,  of  the  confusion  common  in  both  Gr. 
and  Lat.  writers  (Clem.  Al.,  Ambrose,  Africanus, 
Epiphanius,  also  1  Es  \*>-**)  between  Jehoiakim 
and  Jehoiachin  ;  for  Jehoiachin  had  no  '  brethren ' 
(Mt  lu),  but  Jehoiakim  had  three,  two  of  whom 
did  succeed  to  the  throne  ( Jer  22").  The  few  texts, 
however,  which  insert  the  clause  'I«xo»<o»  It  iytvvriot 
r&r  'lexonlew,  are  certainly  corrupt,  since  the  resid- 
ing is  later  than  Porphyry,  who  had  derided  this 
flaw  in  the  genealogy.  We  must  therefore  dis- 
tinguish between  the  evangelist,  who  finds  edify- 
ing significance  in  the  common  genealogical  device 
of  double  heptads  (of.  the  genealogies  of  Un  4-11  and 
Budde,  Bxbt.  Urgeschichte,  p.  90),  or  in  the  names 
of  Rahab  and  Bathsheba  (so  Rabbinic  authorities 
cited  by  Wetstein,  in  loc.;  cf.  He  ll31,  Ja  2-"),  and 
his  unknown  authority.  The  former  certainly 
supposed  himself  to  be  giving  an  actual  and  com- 
plete pedigree  of  Joseph  (see  v."  vaaai),  not  a  mere 
throne-succession ;  whether  the  latter  so  believed, 
or  not,  must  be  left  in  doubt.  The  list  of  ten 
names  which  he  inserts  between  Joseph  and  Zerub., 
beginning  with  the  last  generation  mentioned  by 
Ch  in  much  altered  form,  may  represent  a  current 
throne-succession,  carrying  down  the  line  from 
Zerub.  towards  the  Maccab.  period,*  taken  up 
without  more  ado  as  ipso  facto  belonging  to 

*  Of.  the  decad  of  Davidids)  from  H.n.ni.h  g.  of  Zerub  ta 
Hodaviah  In  1  Ch        (Haupf  s  text). 
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Jesus.  Our  judgment  as  to  the  probable  historical 
value  of  such  current  lists  must  be  formed  in  the 
light  of  ancient  testimony  (see  below). 

The  genealogy  of  Lk  has  every  appearance  of 
resting  on  more  carefully  prepared  data,  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  evangelist's  painstaking 
method  (Lk  l1"*) ;  but  it  is  even  more  certain  in 
this  case  that  our  author  is  adapting  earlier 
material  to  his  own  uses.  The  pedigree,  like  the 
story  of  the  infancy  to  which  it  probably  belonged, 
must  have  been  derived  from  Pal.  sources.  To  the 
occidental  mind,  it  is  true,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  certain  incongruity  between  the  account  of 
the  miraculous  generation  and  the  introduction  of 
a  pedigree  of  Joseph.  This  feeling  is  apparent  in 
the  evangelist's  qualifying  insertion  in  3'*  in 
eVo/iif ero.  It  has  been  argued  that  even  the  sources 
used  in  these  preliminary  chapters  are  themselves 
in  conflict  on  this  point,  the  references  to  Joseph 
as  the  '  father'  of  Jesus  (SP***),  and  the  genealogy, 
indicating  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of 
the  main  course  of  the  story.  Bnt  recent  research 
has  suggested  that,  to  the  contemporary  Jewish 
mind,  there  was  no  incompatibility.  Joseph  might 
be  not  merely  the  putative  or  adoptive,  but  the 
leal  father  of  Jesus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  birth 
was  due  solely  to  '  the  power  of  the  Highest'  (1M). 
Isaac,  in  like  manner,  was  spoken  of  as  'God- 
begotten  '  (cf .  Ro  4"-*>-  *  He  11*),  without  any  idea 
of  denying  the  reality  of  his  relation  to  Abraham. 
The  lis  eVo/iifero  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the 
evangelist  as  against  the  source. 

It  is  also  a  fair  inference,  from  the  very  object 
of  the  pedigree,  that  the  source  did  not  carry  it 
back  beyond  Abraham.  Hence  the  extension  back 
to  Adam  is  due  to  the  humanitarian  bent  of  the 
evangelist,  which  is  even  more  apparent  in  the 
curious  addition  roC  tfeoC,  by  which  the  divine  son- 
ship  of  the  race  is  indirectly  taught.  Moreover, 
the  text  followed  for  these  earliest  20  generations 
(10  from  Creation  to  Noah,  10  from  the  Flood  to 
Abraham)  is  manifestly  the  LXX,  which  alone 
gives  the  second  Cainan  (3*),  whereas  the  source 
in  1"  cites  from  an  Aramaic  version. 

Finally,  there  is  a  curious  indication  in  3s7  that 
the  evangelist  has  not  only  (as  is  probable)  changed 
the  place  of  the  genealogy,  out  inverted  its  order. 
On  3"  we  have  the  following  comment  from 
Plummer  (Comm.  p.  104) :  '  Rhesa,  who  appears  in 
Lk,  but  neither  in  Mt  nor  in  1  Ch,  is  probably  not 
a  name  at  all,  but  a  title,  which  some  Jewish 
copyist(?)  mistook  for  aname.  "Zerubbabel  Rhesa," 
or  "Zerubbabel  the  prince,"  has  been  made  into 
"Zerubbabel  (begat)  Rhesa.'"  This  correction 
brings  Lk  into  harmony  with  both  Mt  and  1  Ch.  For 
(1)  the  Gr.  'lawdr  represents  the  Heb.  Hananiah 
(1  Ch  3W),  a  generation  omitted  by  Mt ;  and  (2)  Lk's 
'loita  is  the  same  as  Mt's  'A^iotfJ  (Jud-a= Ab-jud). 
Again,  'loiSa  or  'A.f)io6S  may  be  identified  witn 
Hodaviah  (1  Ch  3") ;  for  this  name  is  interchanged 
with  Judah,  as  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Ezr  3* 
and  Neh  11»  with  Ezr  2*>  and  1  Ch  9'- u.  To  have 
caused  the  mistake,  the  original  form  of  the  gene- 
alogy must  of  coarse  have  been  a  simple  list  of 
names  in  the  order  Zerubbabel,  Rhesa,  Joan  an, 
etc.,  and  not,  as  now,  'Ivarar  toO  'Pnai.  roC  Zopo- 

P&fitK,  K.T.X. 

Taking  this  llM  of  name*  in  the  most  original  form  to  which 
we  can  restore  it,  ire  observe  at  onoe  that  its  form  I*  of  the 
same  mnemonic  type  as  Mt's,  only,  as  in  the  series  from  Zerub. 
to  Jesus  in  Mt,  the  commoner  system  of  (double)  decads  is 
followed.  There  are  precisely  40  names  In  all  between  David 
and  Christ,  of  which  20  are  pre-exillc  and  80  poet-exilic  The 
former  series  begins  with  Nathan  s.  of  David,  the  latter  with 
Balathiel  (  =  8healtiel)  f.  of  Zerub.,  ending  with  Joseph  f.  of 
Jesus.  The  list  from  Adam  to  Abraham  likewise  consists  of  20, 
that  from  Abraham  to  David  being,  of  course,  a  tesseradecad. 

Twenty  generations  is  not,  indeed,  an  improbable  number  for 
the  period  from  David  to  the  Exile  (<s.  400  years) ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  Lk  8*7  with  1  Ch  8»»»  will  show  that  at  least 


four*  generations  have  been  omitted  between  Joanan  and  J  ode.  j 
hence  the  number  of  generations  at  least  is  artificial. 

Do  the  names  themselves  give  any  indication  of 
being  drawn  from  trustworthy  sources  ?  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  probable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  1st  cent,  scribes  to  assimilate  the  older 
names  to  those  in  current  use  (e.g.  'IowW  =  in,"i>i, 
'laxw&r =i,t;}jn),  and  possibly  (so  Hervey,  Gene- 
alogies, pp.  36,  90  ff.)  for  a  disposition  in  certain 
families  to  form  names  by  variations  of  a  common 
root,  though  this  might,  with  equal  plausibility, 
be  attributed  to  the  pedigree-makers.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted  that  this  list  of  name* 
presents  phenomena  unparalleled  in  any  authenti- 
cated OT  pedigree.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
names  of  the  OT  of  the  practice  referred  to  in 
Lk  I*  (cf.  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  2  ft).  Nor  can 
the  practice  of  giving  '  Scripture '  names,  so  mani- 
festly common  in  Maccab.  times  and  later,  have 
existed  to  any  extent  in  the  earlier  period.  Hence, 
while  there  may  be  nothing  strange  in  the  names 
Levi  and  Joseph,  as  third  and  sixth  ancestor  of 
Joseph  f.  of  Jesus,  the  series  Joseph,  Juda, 
Simeon,  Levi,  as  contemporaries  of  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  and  Uzziah,  is  surprising.  Add  to  these 
the  names  Matthat  (bis),  Mattathias  (bis),  and 
Mattatha,  variants  upon  the  root  of  '  Nathan,'  the 
names  Na[h]um,  Amos,  and  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  total  of  42  names  in  Mt  and  Lk  not  directly 
taken  from  the  OT  there  are  but  16  which  have 
not  more  or  less  demonstrable  affinity  with  the  later 
'scriptural'  type,  and  the  result  cannot  be  con- 
sidered favourable  to  the  historical  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  sources. 

iv.  External  Evidence.— In  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  the  seemingly  late  character  of  the 
names  of  the  supposed  Davididse  of  Mt  and  Lk 
might  perhaps  be  insufficient  to  justify  doubt. 
But  the  careful  investigations  of  Africanus  (op.  cit. ), 
when  compared  with  the  earliest  NT  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  the  further  knowledge  obtainable' 
from  Eus.  (Qu.  adSteph.  iii.  2),  and  the  later  Jewish 
theology  (see  Delitzsch  in  Ztschr.  f.  Luth.  Theol. 
1860,  in.  p.  460)  as  to  current  attempts  to  determine 
the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messiah,  shed  a  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  pedigrees 
which  should  not  be  less  welcome  because  some- 
what unfavourable  to  their  historical  trustworthy 


Africanus*  informants  were  in  possession  of  the  l 
Ht  and  Lk,  but  could  give  him  neither  the  means  of  reconciling 
their  discrepancies  nor  of  establishing  the  fact  requiring  to  be 
proved,  because  of  the  non-existence  of  public  records.  That 
such  had  been  kept  down  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  they 
firmly  believed,  accounting  for  their  disappearance  by  a  demon- 
strably apocryphal  tale  of  Herod's  burning  them  in  order  to 
conceal  his  own  base  lineage,  t  They  frankly  confessed  that  the 
pedigrees  in  their  possession  were  made  upbo  nV  £&Aw  *£• 
ifufSr  [mm)  la  pui/fit).l  The  fiifOutt  m  ifufii  is  doubtless  the 
Heb.  D'P.TI  l^.i-*.  Book  of  Days  (-Chronicles) ;  but 'memory' 
in  the  time  of 'Herod,  and  later,  would  hardly  be  of  great  service 
to  determine  the  descendants  of  Nathan  ben  David.  The  in- 
dustry of  pedigree-making  appears  as  flourishing  then  as  to-day, 
and  basing  itself  upon  the  same  foibles.  '  A  few  of  the  more 
careful,'  says  Africanus,  immediately  after  the  story  of  Herod's 
escapade, '  having  procured  private  records  of  their  own,  either 
by  remembering  the  names,  or  by  getting  them  in  some  other 
way  from  the  registers,  pride  themselves  on  preserving  the 
memory  of  their  noble  extraction.  Among  these  are  those 
already  mentioned,  called  Desposyni,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  family  of  the  Saviour.' 

If  the  current  pedigrees  were  indeed  of  this 
character,  we  can  readily  understand  the  attitude 

*  According  to  LXX,  adopted  by  Klttel  in  Haupf  s  critical 
text,  nine,  {.«.  one  entire  decad,  including  Hodaviah. 

f  Herod's  lineage  was  not  base,  as  represented  (Afric.  ad 
Arist.  1 4),  but  noble  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  vli.  8).  Moreover,  the  Dublin 
records  (which,  however,  related  only  to  Aaronio  families)  were 
still  in  existence  in  Josephus*  time  (Vita,  i  1 ;  cf.  a  Ap.  L  7> 

1  The  bracketed  words  are  supplied  from  the  tr.  of  Rufinus, 
'parCim  memoritcr,  partlm  etiam  ex  dierum  libris,'  in  accord- 
ance with  the  context  (n  and  the  statement  (hat  the  dsspssjrM 
were  among  those  who  made  up  their  pedigree  in  this  way 
See  text). 
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of  Jeans  and  the  older  NT  writers  toward  the 
question  of  His  Davidio  descent.  He  Himself ,  in  Mt 
22"-*  and  parallels,  expressly  declines  to  base  His 
Messianic  claims  on  any  such  trivial  and  external, 
if  not  indeed  unsafe,  foundation.  To  be  considered 
one  of  the  Davididas  was  an  honour  which  He 
shared  with  his  elder  and  younger  contemporaries, 
Hillel  and  Gamaliel ;  but  Jesus  and  His  first 
followers  (including  St.  Paul)  on  the  one  side,  His 
opponents  on  the  other,  are  equally  content  to  let 
the  question  of  descent  fall  into  the  background, 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  had  docu- 
mentary proof  either  for  or  against  His  heirship 
been  accessible  to  either  side.  The  earliest  of  our 
Gospels,  and  that  which  though  latest  is  most 
loftily  apostolic  in  tone,  pass  by  the  question  of 
Jeeur  descent.  One  is  tempted  to  find  a  trace  of 
the  same  disposition  in  the  ipxupein  iya>ea\&Y>iTOt 
of  He  7*.  It  is  the  Palestinian  sources  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  on  which  the  infancy 
chapters  of  Mt  and  Lk  are  based,  which  first  show 
traces  of  the  assumption  that  a  formal  Davidio 
pedigree  is  needful  to  the  demonstration  of  His 
Messianic  claims.  But  we  have  already  observed 
that  in  these  sources  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
incongruity  between  tracing  the  pedigree  of  Jesus 
through  Joseph  and  the  story  of  His  miraculous 
birth.  Not  until  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  do  we 
find  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox  a  disposition  to 
claim  on  this  account  Davidic  descent  for  Mary, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Ebionites  to  reject  the 
narrative  of  Jesus'  miraculous  birth,  not  from 
incredulity,  but  to  rescue  the  doctrine  of  His 
Davidic  descent. 

It  is  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine 
in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  perhaps  among  the  two 
branches  of  the  desposyni  themselves,  one  of  whose 
seats  was  at  Cochaoa,  near  the  centre  of  Ebionism 
(Epiphan.  xxx.  2, 16),  the  other  at  Nazara,  perhaps 
the  centre  of  the  other  Jewish  Christian  sect  of 
'  Nazarenes,'  that  we  must  look  for  the  origins  of 
our  two  genealogies.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for 
the  explanation  of  their  discrepancy.  Among  the 
current  Rabbinic  disputes  of  the  1st  cent,  was  the 
question  whether  Messiah's  descent  would  be  of 
the  royal  line,  through  Solomon  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  ( Jer  23»  30*  33"- ») ;  or,  on  account 
of  the  denunciation  and  rejection  of  Jechoniah  and 
his  seed  (Jer  22s8- "  30**),  through  Nathan  (Euseb. 
Qu.  ad  Steph.  iiL  2).  The  first  of  our  pedigrees 
represents  the  older  and  simpler  idea.  The  second, 
the  later  reflection  that  Messiah's  line  could  not 
include  the  series  of  ungodly  kings.  Of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  each  we  can  know  no  more 
until  we  have  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  of  the  pedigree-makers  of  the  time. 
We  may,  however,  infer  something  as  to  the  date 
of  our  evangelists'  work  from  the  manifest  interval 
between  their  construction  and  their  final  adoption 
into  the  story,  and  from  the  further  fact  of  their 
construction  in  decade  framed  with  either  Joseph 
or  Jesus  in  view,  implying  their  origin  in  Christian 
circles.  That  origin  is  certainly  later  than  when 
Jesus  and  His  immediate  followers  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  detach  current  expectation  from 
these  externalities  and  fix  it  upon  His  spiritual 
Messianic  claim, — to  subordinate  the  title  '  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh'  to  that  of  'Son  of 
God  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness ' 
(Ro  l*-4).  B.  W.  Bacon. 

GENEALOGY.— Timothy  is  warned  (1  Ti  I4)  not 
to  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies 
rparex'"  pMots  xal  ymaKoylait  dxepdvrott),  and 
Titus  (3*)  to  avoid  foolish  questions  and  genealogies 
(fiwp&i  ti  {Trrfpat  col  ftrtaXoylai).  What  were 
these  'genealogies'?  Some  Fathers  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century  understood  the  word  to 


refer  to  the  emanations  of  aeons  and  of  angell 
which  formed  part  of  the  gnosis,  or  secret  know- 
ledge claimed  Dy  the  Gnostics  of  their  own  day 
(see  Gnosticism).    But  a  parallel  phrase  in 

Polybius  (IX.  ii.  1,  irepi  rds  yemxKoylat  koX  ixvdovt) 
refers  to  the  mythological  stories  which  earlier 
historians  gathered  round  the  birth  and  descent  of 
their  heroes.  Similar  legends  are  found  in  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  regarding  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  and  their  families.  And  if,  with 
Hort  (Judaistic  Christianity,  135  ff.),  we  may 
suppose  that  such  genealogical  tales  had  begun  to 
creep  from  the  Jewish  mto  the  Christian  com- 
munities of  Asia  Minor,  the  necessity  for  such  a 
warning  to  Timothy  and  Titus  will  be  sufficiently 
understood. 

GENERAL.  — 1.  Once  AV  uses,  'general'  to 
translate  f,  1  Ch  27"  '  The  general  of  the  king's 
army  was  Joab.'  The  most  usual  tr°  is  '  captain,' 
which  RV  prefers,  after  Gen.  and  Bishops'.  Cov. 
has 'chef e  captayne.'  See  Captain. 

2.  As  an  adj.  'general'  means  'common  to  all,' 
'universal,'  as  Ad.  Est  16"  (*ou>oi);  2  Mac  3U 
'Others  ran  flocking  out  of  their  houses  to  the 
general  supplication'  (twl  rdrSruuw  Uerlar,  AVm 
'  to  make  general  supplication ' ;  RV  '  to  make  a 
universal  supplication  ).  Latimer  {Sermons,  ed. 
1584,  p.  182)  says,  'The  promises  of  God  oui 
Saviour  are  general ;  they  pertain  to  all  mankind. 
He  made  a  general  proclamation,  saying,  Whoso- 
ever belie veth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life.  .  .  . 
Also  consider  what  Christ  saith  with  his  own 
mouth :  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
laden,  and  I  will  ease  you.  Mark  here  he  saith, 
Come  all  ye;  wherefore  then  should  any  man 
despair  to  shut  himself  from  these  promises  of 
Christ,  which  be  general,  and  pertain  to  the  whole 
world  ?'  In  He  12s*  the  Gr.  word  xairfrYvpis  is  tr* 
in  AV  'general  assembly,'  and  RV  retains  the 
rendering.  The  sense  is  again  'universal  assem- 
bly,' the  adj.  'general'  being  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  rat,  '  all,'  in  the  word. 

The  woid  ramfrtpti  (from  which  comes  'pane- 
gyric,' a  speech  at  a  festival)  is  found  only  here 
m  NT.  In  LXX  it  stands  for  -i#d  Ezk  46"  (EV 
'solemnities,'  RVm  'appointed  feasts'),  Hos  211 
(EV  'season')  9"  (AV  'solemn,'  RV  'solemn  as- 
sembly'); and  for  irffsi  Am  5"  (EV  'solemn  as- 
semblies ').  In  classical  literature  it  is  in  frequent 
use  to  denote  a  national  or  general  gathering  for 
festive  (and  especially  festive  and  religious)  pur- 
poses, as  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Neinean 
games.  The  lickkTiala  was  also  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  but  not  so  distinctively  national,  and 
rather  for  political  than  festive  purposes;  while 
ioprrij  signified  a  feast  or  festal  gathering,  but  had 
no  national  character  attached  to  it.  It  is  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  igto,  which  is  a  general 
religious  assembly,  and  even  -rjysr,  which  is  a 
religious  though  not  a  national  gathering,  are  not 
more  frequently  rendered  by  rai^yvpts  in  LXX. 
Cremer  suggests  that  heathen  customs  were  too 
closely  associated  with  this  Greek  word,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  not  have  been  used  where  it  hat 
been  but  for  the  accumulation  of  Heb.  synonyms 
in  those  four  passages  (see  Cremer,  Biol.  Tneol. 
Lex.  s.v.,  and  Trench,  NT  Synonyms*,  p.  5,  §  1). 

The  choice  of  this  word  by  the  writer  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews  is  an  element  in  the  determination 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  Epistle. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  of  reading,  paipUn  kyUn  D  ,* 
and  uvfiitm  vg\,  for  fuifiirn,  being:  probably  suggestions  u 
simplify  the  construction.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  punctua- 
tion.  There  are  five  possible  arrangements — 

1.  *«)  fwfmm,  kyyiXm  wmmyvfu ;  no)  la«Aej«fs>  wfmnrtmm 
iunytyfrnfilMMm  it  ovpattts. 
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'  And  to  myriads,  a  general  assembly  of  angels ;  and  to  the 
Church  of  the  firstborn  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 
2.  urn)  itufiiro  iyyiXm,  wmrmyipu  ;  mm),  *.r.k. 
'  And  to  myriads  of  angels,  a  general  assembly ;  and  to  the 

Church,'  etc 

Moses  Stuart,  Eager,  Edwards,  and  Farrar  distinctly  prefer 
the  first  arrangement ;  Ghrysostom,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hooker,  Weiss,  Vaughan, 
Thayer,  Kay,  Westoott,  Briggs  prefer  the  second.  But  the 
meaning  is  the  same,  tbougn  the  punotuation  differs ;  and 
taking  the  two  together  without  the  comma,  mm)  t*vptm.m 
hyyiijn  wmrtrrif  ;  «k»i,  ».r.JL,  we  get  the  sense  which  is  adopted 
by  Tisch.  after  all  the  Or.  M8S  which  exhibit  the  connexion  of 
words  (including  AC),  the  Syr.  and  Lat.  VS8,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Basil  (multitudtnem  angelorum  freqvmUm),  Vulg.  (multorum 
millium  angelorum  frequtntiam  et  teeUtiam  primitioorum,  qui 
amtcripti  sunt  in  oeeiu),  Wyo.  ('  and  [1388  adds  to]  the  multi- 
tude of  many  thousynd  aungels,  and  to  the  chirohe  of  the  Ante 
men '),  Tind.  ('  and  to  an  Innumerable  sight  of  angels,  and  unto 
the  congregation  of  the  fyrst  borne  sonnes  X  Cor.,  Matt,  Gran., 
Gen.,  Blah.,  Rhem.,  Oltramare  (du  chtmtr  joyous  its  myriad* 
d'angetr  ds  tatsemblie  dee  premiere-nit),  Segond. 

yilm  wmrwyipu  mm)  htmXtir'tm  wm   — 

a  general  assembly  of  angels  and  a  oongre- 
That  is,  myriads  both  of  angels  and  of 


tonga, 

8.  Mmi  uvt 

'  And  to  myriads, 
ation  of  firstborn.' 


Mfiimrn,  iyyilm  wmreyiftl  mm)  bpAqWp  wprnterhmw. 

jidtt  •  " 

gation  of 

firstborn.    This  is  the  view  of  Wolf,  Bambeoh,  Grlesbach, 


uisituurn.     lull   m   uie   now  w   » uii,  hhuwiu, 

Bengal,  Knapp,  Bohme,  Kuinoel,  Thoiuck,  De  wette,  Lach- 
mann,  Theile,  Bleek,  Olahausen,  Delitxsch,  Trench,  Ebrard, 
Alford,  Dale,  Maclaren,  BVm. 


a.  wu  imftmm  kvyilMi ;  wmnyifu  mm)  UmXnrlm  rptrrrimm. 
'And  to  myriads  of  angels:  to  the  general  assembly  and 
Church  of  the  firstborn.'  This  is  the  order  of  the  Elzevirs, 
Beta,  Calov,  Oarpxov,  Storr.  Joannes  Gregorlus,  Matthaei, 
Albert!.  A7,  BV,  Kurx,  Liddon,  Baphir  fto  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  the  firstborn  ones').  Lfinemann, 
Hofmann,  Cramer  (who  argues  that  only  because  wmmyvfn  and 
umXnrm  both  refer  to  the  same  company  can  the  presence  of 
martym**  be  accounted  for ;  it  is  an  assembly,  yea  a  festive  one 
—an  argument  which  would  have  more  force  if  r.  followed  lm.\ 


Ostervald,  Angus,  Bendall,  WH. 

5.  ami  fAuftctrit  myyb**,  wmrmyipu  mm)  l**Xmr!m  ipnrlM, 
'And  to  myriads  of  angeis,  a  general  assembly  and  congrega- 
tion of  firstborn.'  That  Is,  the  angels  are  both  the  general 
assembly  and  the  congregation  of  firstborn.  So  Davidson  (who 
argues  forcibly),  Moulton,  Weixsioker  (und  Myriaden  son 
Bngeln,  Hner  reetoertammlung  und  Oemnnde  son  SrtU 
geborenemj). 

The  adv.  'generally'  means  (1)  universally  in 
every  place,  Jer  48"  '  There  shall  be  lamentation 

?enerally  upon  all  the  housetops  of  Moab'  (.tV$,  lit. 
all  of  it'  [see  Driver  on  2  8  2»];  RV  'every 
where').  Cf.  Art.  XVII.  (XXXIX.  Articles), « Fur- 
thermore, we  most  receive  God's  promises  in  such- 
wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture'  \ut  nobis  in  sacris  Uteris  generaliter 
propositm  sunt  •) ;  Hooker,  Ecel.  Polity,  V.  lv.  1, 
'God  in  Christ  is  generally  the  medicine,  which 
doth  cure  the  world';  Pr.  Bk.,  Catechism, 
'How  many  Sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  Church  ?  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation';  and  Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
L  86— 

'  The  noyse  up  roos,  whan  it  was  first  aspyed, 
Thorogh  al  the  toun,  and  generally  was  spoken. 
That  Calkas  traytor  fled  was,  and  allyed 
With  hem  of  Greoe.' 

(8)  Together,  as  a  whole,  2  8  17"  "Therefore  I 
counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered  unto 
thee'  (np$  ",b$5,  LXX  trvwyo/uerot  trvraxHaerai ; 
Vulg.  Congregatur  ad  t»  universus  populus  Israel ; 
RV  '  together ').  In  this  sense  Tindale  uses  'in 
general Y  (Exposition*,  on  Mt  61**),  '  For  we  must 
have  a  place  to  come  together,  to  pray  in  general.' 
And  from  this  arose  the  modern  meaning  '  on  the 
whole.'  Shaks.  makes  Bottom  say  'generally,' 

•  On  this  passage  Gibson  remarks  (The  XXXIX.  Articla.  li. 
[181)7]  486):  'The  English  sounds  somewhat  ambiguous,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "generally"  here  means  "uni- 
versally," {.«,  of  God's  promises  at  applying  to  all  men,  and 
not,  as  the  Oalvinistlc  party  asserted,  only  to  a  particular  class, 
consisting  of  a  few  favourites  of  Heaven.  This  interpretation 
is  rendered  certain  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Reformatio  Lrgum,  where  God's  promises  to  the  good,  and 
threats  to  the  evil,  are  spoken  of  as  generaliter  propoeitm  in 
Holy  Scripture.  The  same  interpretation  was  pointed  out  by 
Ba.ro  in  his  Conefo  ad  Clerum  in  1696,  in  the  controversy  when 
the  Lambeth  articles  were  first  projected ;  and  was  also  asserted 
•gainst  the  Puritans  by  Bishop  Bancroft  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference.  Thus  the  clause  directly  condemns  the  theory  of 
particular  redemption.' 


'as  a  whole,'  when  he  means  just  the  opposite. 
'  individually,'  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  I.  iL  2— 
'Too  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GENERATION.— L  'Generation'  is  used  in  AV 
to  tr.  1.  -At  d6r ;  Aram,  tj  ddr,  Dn  4* ;  LXX  yertd, 
etc. ;  Vulg.  generatio,  etc  D6r  is  used  (a)  generally 
for  a  period,  especially  in  the  phrases  dOr  wddh6r, 
etc,  of  limitless  duration  ;  past,  Is  51* ;  future,  Ps 
10* ;  past  and  future,  Ps  102" ;  (6)  of  all  men  living 
at  any  given  time,  Gn  6*  j  (e)  of  a  class  of  men  with 
some  special  characteristic,  Pr  30U-M  of  four  genera- 
tions of  bad  men ;  (d)  in  Is  38"  and  Ps  49*  dor  is 
sometimes  taken  as  'dwelling-place.'  2.  rn-rV*, 
toledMth,  from  yOladh,  '  beget'  or  '  bear  children,' 
LXX  yirtnt,  yemtatu;  Vulg.  generationes.  T6U- 
dhdth  is  used  in  the  sense  of  (a)  genealogies,  Gn  51, 
figuratively  of  the  account  of  creation,  Gn  2* ;  also 
(6)  divisions  of  a  tribe,  as  based  on  genealogy, 
triltdhGth  occurs  only  in  the  Priestly  Code,  in 
Rn  4U.  and  in  1  Ch.  S.  ytrea  in  same  sense  as 
1.  (a),  Col  1* ;  as  1.  (6),  Mt  24*.  4.  yireait=%.  (a), 
Mt  l1,  an  imitation  of  LXX  use  of  ytrtan  tot 
rA-r^n.  8.  yhwnna,  '  offspring '  =  1,  (c).  6.  yirot, 
race=l.  (c). 

ii.  Tend  was  also  loosely  used  in  Greek  as 
'  generation '  in  English,  of  a  period  of  about  30 
to  33  years,  e.g.  'Three  generations  of  men  make  a 
hundred  years'  (Herod,  li.  142).  But  there  is  no 
probable  instance  of  such  usage  in  the  Bible  OT 
texts,  such  as  Gn  IS1*-1*,  Job  42M,  are  cited  in 
favour  of  it  only  under  a  misapprehension. 

Lttkxatuu. — OxJ.  Heb.  Lea.  «.  *fn  and  nVt^in,  and  Thayer- 
Grimm,  NT  Lex. «.  ymmi,  ate.  W.  H.  BENNETT. 

GENERATION.— In  the  phrase  'generation  of 
vipers,'  which  occurs  in  Mt  S7 12"  23»  Lk  3>,  the 
Greek  tr*  'generation'  is  ytrrquara  (plu.  of 
yimiiia,  which  in  the  best  texts  occurs  only  in 
those  places,  elsewhere  yivrnta),  a  totally  different 
word  from  yea,  which  is  so  often  tr*  '  generation ' 
in  E V.  In  fact,  ytrrtinara  means  '  offspring ' ;  and 
as  this  meaning  belonged  once  to  'generation' 
also,  it  could  stand  as  its  representative.  Thus 
Bp.  Hall,  Works  (1634),  L  781,  'Of  the  Deluge'— 
'These  manages  did  not  beget  men,  so  much  as 
wickednesse,  from  hence  religions  (sic)  husbands 
both  lost  their  piety,  and  gained  a  rebellious  and 
godlesse  generation ' ;  and  Shaks.  Lear,  l  L  119 — 
'He  that  makes  his  generation  masses 
To  gorge  his  appetite.' 
'Generation  of  vipers'  comes  from  Tindale,  whom 
the  versions  mostly  follow.  Gen.  NT  has  'of- 
springes  of  vipers '  in  Lk  Z1,  and  Rhem.  NT '  vipers 
broodes'  throughout. 

In  Mt  P  '  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  the  Gr.  is  yfrtva,  which  is  used  also  in  V* 
(EV  'birth,'  RVm  'generation'),  Lk  1"  (EV 
'  birth '),  as  well  as  Ja  1"  3*,  and  the  meaning  is 
probably  'birth'  here  also,  though  all  the  ver- 
sions have  'generation.'  Cf.  Bp.  Hall,  Works, 
iL  104,  'I  cannot  blame  that  philosopher  who, 
undertaking  to  write  of  the  hidden  miracles  of 
nature,  spends  most  of  his  discourse  upon  the 
generation  and  formation  of  man ;  Surely  we  are 
fearefully  and  wonderfully  made ;  but,  how  much 
greater  is  the  miracle  of  our  spirituall  regenera- 
tion'; and  White,  Selborne,  xl.,  'The  threads 
sometimes  discovered  in  eels  are  perhaps  their 
young:  the  generation  of  eels  is  very  dark  and 
mysterious.' 

Still  another  word  is  tr*  'generation'  in  1  P  2* 
'  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation '  (yew  teXtm-i*, 
RV  'an  elect  race').  In  this  sense  Mandeville, 
Travels,  140,  '  This  Machomete  regned  in  Arabye, 
the  Zeer  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist  610 ;  and  was 
one  of  the  Generacioun  of  Ysmael.'  Wye.  (1388) 
has  '  a  chosen  kyn.'  J.  Hastings. 
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Tl.  Kelitrfous  Teaching. 
Literature. 

The  Jews  divided  their  sacred  books  into  three 
groups — the  Law  (or  Torah),  the  Prophets  (or 
Xebiim),  and  the  Writings  (or  Kethubim).  Of  these 
the  Law  (or  Torah),  which  corresponded  to  our 
Pentateuch,  was  divided  intojlve  portions  or  books, 
probably  for  greater  convenience  in  use  and  refer- 
ence ;  and  hence  the  Rabbis  sometimes  spoke  of 
these  books  as  'the  five  fifths  of  the  Torah.'  Their 
first  book  was  the  same  aa  our  book  'Genesis,' 
and  was  called  by  a  title  consisting  of  its  opening 
word  Bereshith  (='In  the  beginning').  In  the 
Septuagint  version  it  was  called  '  Genesis,'  ylnau 
('  begetting,' '  origin,'  '  generation '),  a  word  which 
occurs  in  the  rendering  of  2*  otrtj  i)  /3i/3Xos  ytviatut 
oipavov  xal  yrjt.  This  title  was  adopted  and  trans- 
literated in  the  Lat.  translation,  and  so  passed  into 
general  use  in  Western  and  Eastern  Churches  alike. 

i.  Contents. — Genesis  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  A  survey  of  the 
whole  book  shows  us  a  division  into  two  unequal 
portions,  one  (chs.  1-11)  dealing  with  primeval,  the 
other  and  longer  portion  (chs.  12-60)  dealing  with 
patriarchal  history.  In  both  these  portions  we 
have  mention  of  Jive  distinct  'generations'  (tolf- 
dhoth  r"',t,'1)»  which  represent,  as  it  were,  successive 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  In  the 
primeval  history  are  the  '  generations-'  of  (1)  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  chs.  1-4 ;  (2)  Adam,  6-6* ; 
(3)  Noah,  6»-9;  (4)  the'sons  of  Noah,  10M1»; 
(6)  Shem,  Il10-M.  In  the  patriarchal  history  are 
the  'generations'  of  (1)  Terah,  chs.  ll*»-26u; 
(2)  Ishmael,  2o'»-m  ;  (3)  Isaac,  25™-35 ;  (4)  Esau, 
36  ;  (5)  Jacob,  37-50.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  number  of  these  '  generations '  is  accidentally 
ten.  The  number  ten  was  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  completeness ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  enumeration  of  the  ten  tables  of  '  generations ' 
was  intended  to  denote  the  completion  of  the 
primitive  period.  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  who 
in  Genesis  are  removed  into  Egypt,  have  become 
in  Exodus  twelve  tribes,  and  the  family  of  Jacob 
has  grown  into  the  nation  of  Israel.  The  Bk.  of 
Genesis  gives  the  traditions  respecting  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  world,  of  man,  of  the  nations,  and 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  It  brings  the  people  of 
Israel  to  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the 
threshold  of  their  history  as  a  nation. 

iL  PLAN  AND  Unity.— The  plan  upon  which 
the  book  is  constructed  is  quite  easy  to  recognize. 
The  history  of  the  Israelite  people  is  traced  from  the 
three  epochs,  (a)  the  Creation,  (6)  the  Flood,  (c)  the 
call  of  Abraham.  An  account  is  given  of  the  three 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  story 
of  Abraham  is  given  at  some  length ;  that  of 
Isaac  is  dismissed  very  briefly ;  'that  of  Jacob 
is  merged  in  the  life  of  Joseph,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  sons  of  Jacob  are  brought  into 
Egypt.  The  end  of  the  book  leaves  the  Israelites 
sojourning  in  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Joseph. 

The  narrative  is  continued  in  the  Bk.  of  Exodus. 
The  Bk.  of  Genesis  contains  the  first  portkfo  of 
the  historical  narrative  which  runs  continuously 
from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Bks.  of  Kings.- 

The  book,  therefore,  presents  an  obvious  unity 
of  design ;  and  the  manner  in  which  parenthetical 
and  subsidiary  material  is  introduced  but  never 
permitted  seriously  to  impair  the  general  thread  of 
the  work,  shows  artistic  skill  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  literary  self-control. - 

UL  Composite  Structure.— But  it  would  be  a 
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mistake  to  let  the  unity  of  plan  which  distinguishes 
the  book  conduce  to  the  supposition  that  its  literary 
structure  is  homogeneous.  The  Hebrew  chronicles 
and  histories  are  all  of  them  composite  works. 
Like  many  of  the  tnediaaval  chronicles  and  histories 
they  are  compiled  from  different  sources,  from 
materials  of  different  age.  The  extracts  are  woven 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  consecutive  narrative. 
But  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
points  at  which  the  different  sections  are  pieced 
together.  The  similarity  of  style,  in  certain 
sections  of  the  narrative,  combined  with  marked 
dissimilarity  from  the  style  in  other  sections,  has 
enabled  scholars  to  class  together  the  portions 
which  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  other  literary 
source.  In  doing  this  it  is  easy  to  let  conjecture 
run  too  far,  and  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
minutiae  in  discriminating  between  different  layers 
in  the  strata.  But  within  certain  limits  the 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bk.  of  Genesis 
has  now  been  carried  out  with  a  great  degree  of 
agreement  between  the  principal  scholars  of  all 
schools.  For  while  scholars  may  not  be  agreed  as 
to  the  date  to  which  these  sources  should  be 
assigned,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  of  the 
family  resemblance  of  certain  portions  of  the  book, 
and  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  resemblances 
by  the  supposition  of  compilatory  origin. 

From  the  time  (1753)  when  Astruc,  the  French 
physician,  first  inferred,  from  the  intermittent  in- 
terchange of  the  sacred  names  Elohim  and  Jahweh, 
that  different  documents  had  been  employed  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis,  critics  have  carried  on  this 
branch  of  investigation  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  minuteness.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divine  name  is  only 
one  criterion  amongst  many  by  which  the  vocabu- 
lary of  certain  portions  in  the  book  can  be  shown 
to  differ  from  that  of  others ;  and,  further,  that  a 
difference  of  literary  treatment  and  of  religious 
tone  can  be  recognized  side  by  side  with  that  of 
phraseology  and  diction.  """" 

The  idea  that  such  a  view  is  based  upon  mere 
theorizing  or  hair-splitting  fancifulness  is  finally 
abandoned.  So  far  as  the  composite  character  of 
the  literary  structure  of  Genesis  is  concerned,  the 
main  conclusions  of  criticism  may  be  said  to  be 
established.  Among  the  causes  which  necessitate 
the  hypothesis  that  different  documents  were  used, 
may  be  classed  (a)  varying  accounts  of  the  same 
thing,  e.g.  of  the  Creation,  chs.  1  and  2  ;  the  number 
of  animals  that  went  into  the  ark,  and  the  duration 
of  the  Flood,  chs.  6  and  7 ;  explanations  of  the 
names  Beersheba  21«  26M,  Bethel  28I8-'»  35M>», 
Israel  32m  35]0;  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren  to  Ishmaelites  aud  Midianites,  cb.  37: 
(6)  apparent  discrepancies,  e.g.  Abraham's  family 
after  Sarah's  death,  in  extreme  old  age  25llr,  cf. 
I717  18";  the  age  of  Sarah  I7>7  and  12»  20';  of 
Isaac  as  described  in  27'-  «• 7-  «  and  26w  35s8  ;  the 
names  of  Esau's  wives  26M  28*  and  36s- 3 ;  Joseph's 
Egyptian  master  in  37M  and  39l-40* :  (c)  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  event,  or  of  different  traditions  of 
similar  events,  e.g.  the  origin  of  Isaac's  name  17-7 
1812  21»,  of  Edom's  2626  and  »  of  Issachar's, 
Zebulun's,  and  Joseph's  ch.  30;  and  the  similar 
occurrences  in  12,0n"-  '20ls-  267S-. 

There  is  no  need  here  (see  HEXATEUCH)  to  re- 
capitulate the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  structure  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  compilation  from 
different  literary  sources.  '  There  was  a  time,'  says  • 
Delitzsch, '  when  the  horizon  of  Pentateuch  criticism 
was  bounded  by  Genesis  and  the  beginning  of 
Exodus.  We  now  know  that  the  mode  of  com- 
position found  in  Genesis  continues  to  the  34th 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  It  extends,  moreover, 
beyond  Dt  34,  and  continues  in  the  Bk.  of 
Charla  Scribtur't  Sons 
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Joshua.  .  .  .  And  this  Hexateuch  also  is  only  a 
component  part  of  the  great  historical  work  in  five 
parts  (viz.  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings), 
extending  from  Gn  1  to  2  K  25,  of  which  the 
Pentateuch  forms  one '  (Delitzsch,  New  Comm.  on 
Gen.  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  47). 

The  biblical  student  finds  in  the  composite 
structure  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  means  of 
accounting  for  the  numerous  minor  discrepancies 
and  difficulties  in  the  Bk.  of  Genesis  which  have 
often  given  occasion  for  perplexity  and  doubt,  and 
have  too  often  led  to  forced  and  disingenuous 
methods  of  exegesis. 

iv.  The  Component  Sources  of  the  Narra- 
tive.— The  following  describes  roughly  the  general 
conclusions  of  modern  criticism.  Genesis  consists 
of  a  consecutive  narrative  welded  together  by  a 
compiler  designated  R,  out  of  three  main  docu- 
mentary sources  designated  by  critics  P  (the 
Priestly  Code),  J  (the  Jahwist),  and  E  (the 
Elohist). 

(a)  Of  these  three  principal  sources  the  one  most 
easily  distinguished  is  P.  For,  though  the  frame- 
work of  the  narrative  preserved  from  the  P  source 
is  somewhat  meagre,  its  style  and  characteristics 
are  very  marked.  Certain  leading  events  are  given 
by  it  in  great  detail,  e.g.  the  Creation,  the  Deluge, 
the  Covenant  with  Noah,  and  the  Covenant  with 
Abraham.  The  chronology  is  carefully  observed ; 
periods  of  most  remote  times  are  reckoned  in  years 
with  precision ;  and  brief  summaries  of  other 
events  are  given  (e.g.  10.  251S);  or  their  recollec- 
tion is  preserved  by  means  of  genealogies  (6.  II10 
So2"1-).  '  The  history  [in  P]  advances  along  a  well- 
defined  line,  marked  by  a  gradually  diminishing 
length  of  human  life ;  by  the  revelation  of  God 
under  three  distinct  names,  Elohim,  El  Shaddai, 
and  Jahweh ;  by  the  blessing  of  Adam  and  its 
characteristic  conditions ;  and  by  the  subsequent 
covenants  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Israel,  each 
with  its  special  "sign,"  the  rainbow,  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath,  Gn  J"2-14  17", 
Ex.31»'  (Driver,  LOT*  p.  127). 

1'  is  also  characterized  by  an  avoidance  of  an- 
thropomorphisms. There  is  no  mention  of  angels 
or  of  visions  in  sleep.  God  is  described  as  '  appear- 
ing' (Gn  171S2  S»  35*  M  48»),  and  as  'speaking' 
(Gn  1»  6"  71  8"-9>);  but,  as  compared  with  the 
other  writers  whose  materials  are  incorporated  in 
tbe  Pentateuch,  P  is  conspicuously  guarded  and 
scrupulous  in  his  references  to  the  Deity  against 
any  approach  to  familiar  or  irreverent  description. 

The  narrative  of  P  is  somewhat  formal  and  pre- 
cise. It  abounds  in  phrases  and  expressions  which 
are  not  elsewhere  found. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  interesting  traits  of  the  P 
narrative  which  may  bo  noted  here : — 

(1)  Divine  Xam'e.— Except  in  17'  21s,  Elohim,  not  Jahweh,  is 
used  as  the  name  of  God ;  and  these  two  exceptions  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  compiler  or  to  later  copvists.  God  is  revealed 
to  the  patriarchs  as  El  Shaddai  (Gn  17»  2S»  85"  4S»,  cf.  Ex  6»). 

»2)  Proper  Xante*. — In  P 4  the  sons  of  Hetb '  (rn  03)  is  always 
r«jp  (On  2S».  ».  '•  >". »«  25>»  27«  49"),  never '  Hittites !  (OWl),  as 
in  .!  and  E.  P  has  '  Kiriath-arba '  for  '  Hebron  '  (Gn  28»  So"), 
and  Paddan-araui  (On  25»  «•  '  81"  88"  85».  »  46'»)  for  the 
region  called  In  J  (Gn  2410)  Aram-naharaim.  The  mention  of 
Mach|wlah  occurs  only  in  the  P  narrative  (Gn  28». »».  »  25" 
49»  50"). 

(H)  Among  the  ic'ords  and  phrases  characteristic  of  P  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  which  are  found  in  Genesis : — 
nirm  •  possession,'  Gn  17»  28«  86"  47"  48»>. 

■OH  80  times  0?3«  once,  Gn  28«). 

-Itr 3  pira-Sr)  •  flesh '  ('  all  flesh '),  Gn  6". '»  7»- "  8"  9". »-». 

yjl  'expire,'  Gn  6"  7"  2.N"  85». 

jnr. '  »eed.'  On  »'  l"r  85"  46"  4»4. 

1Kb  1KD  '  very  exceedingly,'  Gn  7"  17*. 

rtyio  Gn  17".  "  28". 

anja'p  (e.g.  on'PVwsta^  'according  to  their  families'),  Gn 
6»  10*'  »•  *>. 
ntn  o^»n  Oiy. '  the  self-same  day,'  Gn  7"  17».  *». 
n?ii  "??  ,  b*  tmittal  ""d  multiply,'  Gn  12*.  *  8"  91- 


r?13T  '  possessions,'  Gn  12*  18«  81*  So7. 
•f-\ti  '  swarm,'  Gn  1*>-  "  7"  8" 
n^n^fi  •  generations.' 

There  is  general  agreement  among  critics  as  to 
the  passages  in  Genesis  that  were  taken  by  the 
compiler  from  the  P  document.    These  are — 

li_24a  51-S8.  ao-32  6*-a  7  (portions)  8L  »*■  •**»*•  •*-M 

91-17.  28.  a  l(p-1-  99.  22.  23.  31.  32  J  J  10-27.  31. 32  12<b.  «  1 3&  »b.  19* 
IflL.  3.  15.  16  17_   1029  21»>.  2b-5  23.   26'-11*- l2-17-     *>•  •6o 

2034.35  27«-28»  29*  »  31'*  33>*'S4  (portions)  35»>s- 
u .m-29  36  (Very  largely)  37la>41«  46«-»  47s-  *• 

27b.  28  483-8.  7  49L.  28b-33  (jQW.  13. 

(6)  When  the  P  portions  of  the  narrative  have 
been  removed,  there  remains  a  large  portion  of 
Genesis  which  critics  have  called  'prophetic,'  as 
distinguished  from  'priestly,'  being  clearly  sepa- 
rable from  P  in  language  and  in  treatment  of 
narrative. 

But  this  large  portion  of  prophetic  writing  has 
also  been  conclusively  shown  to  be,  not  homogene- 
ous, but  to  consist  of  two  main  threads  of  narra- 
tive which  to  a  great  extent  must  have  coicgred 
the  same  ground,  and  which  a  compiler  combined 
in  the  form  of  a  consecutive  narrative.  There 
were  tlrerefore  two  original  documents  (J  and  E) 
independent  of  one  another,  which,  being  welded 
together,  formed  a  distinct  work,  JE,  which  was 
afterwards  combined  with  P  by  the  final  redactor. 
As  to  the  relative  priority  of  these  two  documents, 
scholars  are  hardly  yet  in  absolute  agreement. 
But,  at  the  present  day,  opinion  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  document,  which  has  as  one  of  its 
characteristics  the  use  of  Jahweh  (Jehovah)  for 
the  divine  name,  and  has  therefore  been  entitled 
the  'Jahwist'  (=J,  for  short),  is  the  earlier  in 
date ;  and  that  the  other,  which  on  account  of  its 
use  of  Elohim  for  the  sacred  name  (until  Ex  314, 
when  the  name  was  revealed  to  Moses)  is  called 
the  Elohist  (=E,  for  short),  can  be  only  very 
slightly  later.  In  determining  what  that  date 
must  have  been,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  language,  to  discern  that  both  J  and  E 
belong  td  the  best  period  of  Hebrew  literature, 
free  from  the  obscurity  of  the  early  and  from  the 
insipidity  of  the  later  age. 

The  resemblance  of  these  two  documents  to  one 
another  in  their  contents,  and  their  difference  jn 
style  and  language,  may  best  be  illusttated'by'*a 
comparison  of  the  paraljej  naaatives  in  Gn  20  and 
20,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  patriarchs  "Jacob 
and  Joseph. 

J  contains  some  of  the  most  striking  descrip- 
tions in  all  Genesis ;  and  there  is  probably  no 
Hebrew  writing  which  in  beauty  of  narrative, 
vigour,  simplicity,  and  artistic  skill  can  be  con- 
sidered to  surpass  this  document.  To  it  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  famous  stories  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden ;  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  of  Abraham  and  the 
three  angelic  visitors ;  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
of  the  mission  of  Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham  ; 
of  Judah  and  Tamar ;  of  Judah's  intercession  witn 
Joseph. 

Throughout  his  narrative,  the  writer  of  J  keeps 
prominently  in  view  the  spiritual  and  moral  pur- 
pose with  which  he  indites  his  records  of  old  time. 
It  is  in  this  respefct  that  he  occupies  the  position 
of  a  '  prophet ' ;  he  interprets  the  truths  that 
underlay  the  history  of  the  past,  and  explains 
God's  dealings  in  the  world  and  with  His  chosen 
people. 

'  He  is  penetrated  by  the  thought  of  Jehovah's 
mercifulness,  long-suffering,  and  covenant  faithful- 
ness. He  delights  to  trace  the  successive  stages 
in  the  development  of  faith.  It  is  he  who  tells  how 
Abraham  "  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness."  .  .  .  The  Jahwist 
appears,  in  fact,  to  survey  the  field  of  history  with 
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the  eye  of  mature  spiritual  experience ;  in  the 
lowly  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history  he  discerns 
the  divinely  intended  consummation— the  ultimate 
purpose  which  from  the  first  filled  the  incidents  of 
ordinary  life  with  solemn  significance  (Gn  1922n'- 
Iflia  lama-. 26i»ff. 49Mr.)..  (Ottley's Bampton  Lectures, 
1897,  pp.  119,  120). 

Among  the  characteristic  features  of  J'a  writing  the  following 
deserve  special  mention : — 

(1)  The  wte  of  Jahweh  (,m»)  at  the  name  of  God.— Hot,  of 
eoorse.  that  the  word  Elohlm  was  not  known  or  used  by  him ; 
he  does  use  It  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine  (On  82".  «  88"),  or  when  he 
represents  a  non-Israelite  speaking  of  the  Deltv  to  an  Israelite, 
or  an  Israelite  to  a  non-Israelite  (Gn  20u  40'  41".  »■  ».  a  48"). 
He  puts  It  Into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  (Gn  8«).  The  name 
Jahweh.  on  the  other  band,  In  his  narrative.  Is  known  to  the 
patriarchs  and  used  by  them  ;  and  the  writer  is  not  apparently 
aware  of  the  tradition  that  the  name  was  first  revealed  to 
Moses,  as  recorded  in  Ex  8.  To  an  English  reader,  his  use  of 
the  sacred  name  appears  an  anachronism,  or  a  not  unnatural 
anticipation  of  later  general  usage. 

(2)  J't  u*e  of  words  and  phrases  may  be  Illustrated  by— 
nwi,  lit.  'as  thou  eomest  to,'  Gn  10"Mt  eto. 

'11K  '3  Gn  48*  44"  (of.  Ex  4".  "). 
jn  K|j  '  find  favour,'  Gn  6»  18"  82"  88«- «  etc. 
igq  .-it".?  Gn  24".    -  (used  also  by  E,  Gn  20"  21"  40"). 
JHJ  (euphemistic  nse),  Gn  4>-  "■  «  19>  24"  88". 
.    [J?;]  (Hlph.)  Gn  80"  88"  48»  47». 
S  nj;  Gn  IS"  24".  ".  •».  *>. 
J'S  Gn  18»  24". 

Gn  26««  (cf.  Ex  8».  »  V  10"). 
0?sn  Gn  2"  18"  29«-  80"  46";  "VM  for  'the  younger' 
Gn  2S»  48»  48". 
nnotf  '  maid-servant  *  (not  "DK),  Gn  16»  80'  eto. 
Gn  18"  18". 

(8)  Grammar.— A  preference  for  verbal  suffixes,  instead  of 
r«  with  suffixes. 

Phrases  such  as  'and  it  came  to  pass,'  'J  vm,  -itfna  VIM. 
Emphatic  use  of  m  and  nw.  '"    '  ,"   '  '* 

Fondness  for  particles. 
Use  of  precatlve  K). 

The  portions  of  Genesis  which  are  generally 
assigned  by  critics  to  J  are  as  follows : — 

2»_4*  7M.  12. 16b.  17. 22. 23  82b.  3a.  6-12.  13b.  20-22 

91*-3  10M».H-*-»  111-8.28-30  121-4a.«-20  13I-J.  7«lla.  12b-18 
161b.  2. 4-M  181_19»  30-38  211a-  2a.  33  22»-M  24J-25&  lib.  18. 
21-Sa.  27-34  261-33  (exc.  18. 18)  271-U  (mainly)  28».  13-10. 19  292-14. 
B-3S  (exc  28b.  29)  3Q1-23  (mainly).  24-42  31 1. 3  (23-27.  38-10).  46.  KW0 

324-14. 23-32  331-17  34  ( largely  )36»-  r^r.W^l  37>*«(partiy ) 
88.  39.  42M-44M  46M-47S- >*»  49iE-28a  soul  14 

The  majority  of  critics  incline  to  the  view  that  j 
was  composed  by  a  dweller  in  the  Southern  king- 
dom ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  in  support  of  this  view 
that  the  dwelling-place  of  Abraham,  and  possibly 
also  of  Jacob,  is,  according  to  J,  Hebron,  and  that 
the  leader  of  Joseph's  brethren  is  Judah  and  not 
Keuben.  Such  arguments  are  obviously  precarious ; 
but  the  alternative  opinion,  that  the  writer  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  kingdom,  as  Kuenen  main- 
tains, does  not  rest  on  any  more  convincing  proofs. 

(e)  The  E  document  in  Genesis,  like  the  J  docu- 
ment, has  preserved  many  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  patriarchal  narrative.  To  use 
Driver's  phrase,  its  narrative  'is  more  "objec- 
tive," less  consciously  tinged  by  ethical  and 
theological  reflexion  than  that  of  J.'  We  owe 
to  it,  however,  the  mention  of  many  of  the  most 
striking  details  to  be  found  in  the  book.  For 
instance,  the  traditions  preserved  'in  connexion 
with  particular  localities  in  Palestine  are  in  E 
chronicled  with  minuteness,  e.g.  the  sacrifice  on 
Mt.  Moriah  (22),  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (2818),  and 
that  at  Gilead  (31*6),  the  altar  at  Bethel  (35'-«-f) 
and  Rachel's  burying-place  (3520).  The  story  of 
Joseph  is  largely  narrated  from  the  sources  which 
E  preserved ;  and  it  is  to  E  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  record  of  the  Philistine  names  Ahuzzath 
and  Phicol  (2112),  and  the  Egyptian  names  Potiphar 
(37*),  Zaphenath-paneah  and  Asenath  (41««). 


vol.  11. — 10 


The  most  important  sections  from  E  embrace 
Abraham's  relations  with  Abimelech  in  20  and  21, 
the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Islnnael  20*~21,  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  221-'9,  Jacob's  flight  from  llaran 
and  hie  league  with  Laban  31,  and  the  story  of 
Joseph  as  related  in  40.  41.  42  and  45. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  E  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  means  of  divine  revelation,  whether  by 
dream  (e.g.  '20s  21"  22l  28"  31*'  37«  40)  or  by  the 
ministration  of  angels  (e.g.  21"  22"  28").  '  He 
interprets  in  a  religious  spirit  what  he  records, 
and  aims  at  bringing  out  the  didactic  significance 
of  events,  e.g.  Gn  60»'  (Ottley,  BL  p.  119). 

Among  the  characteristics  of  E's  style,  the  following  deserve 
notice : — 

(1)  The  name  for  God  is '  Elohlm '  (OtASk).  The  sacred  name 
W,  according  to  E,  was  first  revealed  to  Moses.  Accordingly 
It  Is  not  employed  by  E  until  after  Ex  8".  Other  names  are 
also  employed  by  hun,  as '  El'  •?«  (Gn  88" 85' 46=)  and  ' Adonai ' 
'J-m  (Gn  20«). 

The  name  •  Jacob'  Is  preferred  by  E,  even  after  the  narrative 
in  Gn  82  with  Its  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Israel. 

(2)  Use  of  words  and  phraeee — 

rVniK-VjJ  Gn  21". ». 
pDM  Gn  42*.  »  44". 

•mS,  not  nneC',  Gn  20"  21". ".  «.  80»  81". 

(vb.  and  noun)  Gn  20". 
Vj^i  Gn  45"  47"  SO". 

33V  Gn  20*.  •  81". 

Archaic  words  preserved  In  E— 

n^DK  Gn  20". 

13,'subst.  = '  position,'  Gn  40"  41". 

adj.  = '  honest,'  Gn  42".  ".  •«-«. 
O'fC  Gn  81'. «.  . 
">rj»  Gn  40".  •  41'-  ». 
(8)  Grammatical  ueages— 

(a)  A  marked  preference  for  the  use  of      with  the  pronom. 
suffix  instead  of  attaching  the  suffix  to  the  verb. 
(6)  Rare  uses  of  the  infinitive — 
fTjl  for  nil,  Gn  46». 
nfe-J^  Gn  81"  50". 

nsn  Gn  48". 

(e)  The  connexion  of  loosely  attached  passages  by  such  phrases 
as  njjjji  onj-irt  -ww  >rn;  Gn  221 40»  481. 

And  the  colloquial  and  somewhat  redundant  phrases  prefixed 
to  the  Interchange  of  speech,  e.g.  'And  .  .  .  said  (or,  called),  and 
he  answered.  Here  am  I,'  etc.,  Gn  221-  '■ 11  etc. 

The  chief  portions  of  the  narrative  assigned  to 
E  are  the  following  (and  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  are  first  to  be  identified  in  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham) ;  15  (portions,  according  to  some  scholars), 
e.g.  parts  of  vv.  >•»•»•«  20WT  21*-®  22'-,4M  2811-'1- 
17.  is.  20-22  29L  u-18  30  (portions),  31s-     (««•  18b>  323-  ls°-a 

33Jb.  18b-20   35I-8.  16-20   372b-)l.  14«.  18.  19.  22-24.  28a.  28c-30.  36 

40  (showing  some  influence  of  J)  41'-'5-  w-37  421-37 
451-468  481. 2. 8-22  so"-*. 

That  E  represents  an  Ephraimitic  tradition  is 
the  generally  accepted  opinion.  This  is  based 
upon  the  prominence  given  in  its  narrative  to 
places  and  persons  with  which  tradition  in  the 
Northern  kingdom  would  presumably  be  closer  in 
sympathy  than  tradition  in  the  Southern.  Joseph, 
the  father  of  Ephraim,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
personage  in  the  narrative ;  and  Reuben,  not 
Judah,  is  the  foremost  of  his  brethren.  Bethel 
and  Shechem,  both  sacred  places  in  the  Northern 
kingdom,  are  particularly  mentioned  in  E.  The 
sojourn  of  Abraham  is  not  at  Hebron,  but  at 
Beersheba  and  Gerar ;  that  of  Jacob,  at  Beersheba 
and  Shechem. 

(d)  The  work  of  combining  JE  and  P  is  attri- 
buted to  the  redactor  or  redactors  (K),  who  '  chose 
from  his  sources  what  was  most  suited  to  the  plan 
of  his  work.'  His  method  is  thus  admirably  and 
succinctly  described  by  Spurrell :  '  Sometimes  he 
merely  takes  small  extracts  from  one  document 
(e.g.  4"-™  «'-•  30**-«,  merely  small  portions  of  fuller 
accounts),  or  notices  individual  points  (e.g.  11M 
Jiska  mentioned;  2012  the  relationship  between 
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Abram  and  Sarai,  cf.  28'-s  [see  35T]  48s2).  At  other 
times  the  portions  taken  from  the  documents  are 
quoted  in  full,  and  for  the  most  part  are  verbally 
transferred  from  the  original  {e.g.  the  narratives 
in  P  up  to  ll26),  and  sometimes,  again,  whole 
passages  from  one  document  are  omitted,  possibly 
because  they  were  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
given  by  the  others  (see  in  P  the  brief  accounts  in 
1127-32  ;  the  omission  of  the  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Abram,  previous  to  ch.  12 ;  of  the 
divine  manifestation  to  Isaac,  see  3d12 ;  of  the  so- 
journ of  Jacob  in  Paddan-aram ;  of  all  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph  prior  to  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt). 
Frequently  extracts  from  J  are  given  in  an  abridged 
form,  in  order  that  P  may  be  reported  more  fully 
(cf.  25f-  4*5£,  the  Story  of  Creation,  and  the  Table 
of  Nations,  J),  and  ia«21**25'*,32«36»'-P.  Else- 
where, however,  in  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  the 
extracts  from  J  are  abridged  in  favour  of  E.  With 
the  exception  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  E  contains 
(from  ch.  20  onwards)  fewer  passages  which  are 
verbally  reported.  Usually  the  portions  in  E  are 
expanded  by  notices  from  J,  or  anything  worth 
recording  in  E  is  incorporated  into  the  narrative 
of  J.  When  combining  his  sources,  the  compiler, 
as  far  as  possible,  or  as  far  as  he  deemed  necessary, 
appears  to  have  taken  the  narrative  verbally  from 
each  and  inserted  both  in  his  book  (cf.  ch.  2  f. 
side  by  side  with  1,  ch.  27  side  by  side  with  268tf- 
and  -.'81-*;  48"  side  by  side  with  48»-a).  Else- 
where, as,  for  example,  where  the  event  need  only 
be  quoted  from  one  document  (e.g.  the  birth 
or  death  of  any  person),  he  selects  his  account 
from  one  source,  even  though  the  same  event  be 
recorded  in  more  than  one  document.  In  other 
cases  the  compiler  found  two  accounts  in  the 
documents  before  him,  agreeing  in  the  main  but 
differing  in  details;  he  would  then  weave  one 
account  into  the  other,  omitting  from  each  what 
could  not  be  reconciled,  and  choosing  from  both 
what  best  suited  the  plan  of  his  work  (cf.  chs. 
7f.  10.  16.  25.  27-37.  39-50).  It  was  not  always 
possible,  without  further  revision,  to  place  side  by 
side  or  to  weld  together  the  individual  extracts 
from  two  or  three  sources.  So  it  was  necessary 
to  eliminate  what  was  contradictory  from  one  or 
other  of  the  documents  (e.g.  2117ff-  explanation  of 
Ishmael's  name,  32s  of  Mahanaim,  33la  of  Peniel, 
cf.  3126),  or  to  insert  here  and  there  small  additions 
or  remarks  in  order  to  fill  up  gaps  and  remove 
contradictions.  So  4*5  102*  21 "  26>»-  »• »  35»  SI1*-  »• 
391. 20  4314  48i,  xo  the  desire  to  produce  a  readable 
whole,  may  be  attributed  the  accommodation 
necessary  to  preserve  consistency  in  the  use  of 
the  names  Abram  and  Sarai  in  all  passages 
previous  to  ch.  17,  of  the  double  name  Yahweh- 
Elohim  in  chs.  2-3 ;  also  the  change  of  Elohim 
into  Yahweh  in  171  211.  Another  expedient  was 
frequently  employed  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
viz.  transposing  entire  portions  of  the  narrative 
(so  ll»-»  12'o-!»  26»f-  »•>  262ur-  47I2lr),  or  of  brief 
notices  (so  2"-  31*«°  37M  etc.),  consequently  R 
was  obliged  to  insert  all  kinds  of  small  additions ; 
cf.  I1  918  131-sf-  2462.  In  other  passages  the  sources 
are  loosely  combined  (e.g.  77"0-22  167f-  SI4**-,  ch. 
36.  46s-27),  the  compiler  now  and  then  making 
additions  of  his  own  to  bring  the  documents  into 
harmony  (e.g.  21s*  27*«  36*  461* a").  Explanatory 
glosses  are  also  found  (e.g.  2018  31"  35»,  and  ch. 
14,  where  they  are  numerous),  some  of  which  may 
be  due  to  a  later  corrector.  All  kinds  of  little 
additions  occur,  which  are  probably  not  derived 
from  the  sources  themselves,  but  were  inserted, 
either  when  the  sources  were  welded  together  into 
one  work,  or  some  time  after  this.  These  inser- 
tions were  added  partly  to  explain  the  object  of 
the  narrative  (16'*-w  221*-18  26s*-*),  partly  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  statements  occurring  elsewhere 


(2518b  35221,  perhaps  415*),  and  partly  to  introduce 
new  notices,  or  new  phases  of  tradition  which  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  three  chief  documents  (10* 
32«»;  perhaps  2'°-",  and  in  10" ;  ll2"'  31»  15'  221, 
etc.).  Sometimes  possibly  use  was  also  made  of 
materials  taken  from  other  sources  than  J,  E,  and 
P  (e.g.  perhaps  in  ch.  .14).'— Spurrell,  Genesis1,  pp. 
lxi-lxiii.  Whether  the  work  of  combining  the 
narratives  of  J  and  E  was  effected  by  one  writer,  or 
was  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  directed  and 
influenced  by  a  group  or  succession  of  '  prophetic ' 
men,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Some  scholars, 
however,  are  prepared  to  give  an  unhesitating 
reply.  'That  the  compiler  of  JE  was  a  Judsean 
is  clear,'  says  Fripp,  '  from  22s,  where  he  has  sub- 
stituted "  Moriah"  for  some  Ephraimite  name  ;  and 
that  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the  Deuterono- 
mist  we  may  see  in  1819-28-33*,  in  the  kindred  pas- 
sages 1314  15. 16W  18"  22l7U  26*  32"  (cf.  Dt  ll°  10s2 
2862),  and  still  more  plainly  in  26s '  (  The  Composition 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  18). 

v.  The  Histouical  Value  op  the  Book.— 
Doubtless,  the  views  that  are  held  upon  the  his- 
torical character  of  Genesis  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  the  conception  which  is  entertained  of  '  in- 
spiration.' The  book  itself  makes  no  claim  to 
being  in  any  way  supernaturally  furnished  with 
means  of  information.  The  writers  and  compilers 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  their  materials  in  the 
same  fashion  as  other  writers  of  their  day.  There 
is  no  indication  in  this,  or  in  other  books  of 
Scripture,  that  Revelation  communicated  to  man 
a  knowledge  of  facts  that  were  ascertainable  by 
human  means. 

The  early  narratives  of  Genesis  respecting  the 
Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Flood  are  based  upon 
myths  and  traditions  which  the  Israelites  inherited 
in  common  with  other  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family.  The  labours  of  Rawlinson,  Lenormant, 
George  Smith,  Schrader,  Sayce,  and  others  have 
shown  indisputably  the  affinity  of  the  Israelite 
with  the  Chaldaean  cosmogony.  And  it  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Israelite  version  of  the 
myth  is  free  from  the  puerilities  and  superstitions 
inalienable  from  the  polytheism  of  the  Babylonian 
version.  '  Where  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  poet,' 
says  Sayce,  'saw  the  action  of  deified  forces  of 
nature,  the  Hebrew  writer  sees  only  the  will  of 
the  one  supreme  God'  (HCMy>.  71).  This  assists 
us  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  true  character  of 
these  early  chapters.  The  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind  is  told,  not  with  a 
scientific  but  with  a  religious  purpose.  The  old- 
world  myths,  or  tales  of  Semitic  folk-lore,  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  in  their 
true  light — as  discerned  through  the  revealing 
spirit  of  J" — the  unchanging  verities  respecting 
the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  created 
universe  (cf.  Ryle,  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis). 

The  story  of  the.  Flood  is  doubtless  drawn  from 
the  reminiscence  of  a  fearful  devastation  by  water 
at  some  very  remote  period.  The  striking  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  so-called  'poem  of 
Izdubar,'  contained  in  the  cuneiform  texts  trans- 
lated by  Geo.  Smith  (1872),  illustrates  the  similar 
treatment  of  semi-mythical,  semi-historical  material 
by  the  Israelite  writers.  The  Genesis  account 
presents  many  insuperable  objections,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  accept  it  as  a  literally  accurate  record. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  narration  is  not  scientific, 
but  religious  ;  it  is  obviously  intended  to  depict 
the  divine  displeasure  against  sin,  and  the  divine 
favour  towards  the  upright  and  God-fearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  occurrence  of  some  terrible  overthrow 
by  water  that  laid  waste  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
or  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals.  The  reminiscence  of  these  events  was 
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variously  enshrined  in  versions  of  a  common 
Semitic  legend. 

The  narrative  of  the  patriarchs  stands  midway 
between  the  Flood  tradition  and  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. As  compared  with  the  former,  it  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  historic ; 
relatively  to  the  latter,  it  still  belongs  to  a  pre- 
historic age.  The  narrative  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  documents,  whose  com- 
position, in  the  form  familiar  to  us,  must  have 
been  separated  by  many  centuries  from  the  in- 
cidents which  they  relate.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  stories  respect- 
ing the  Israelite  ancestors  rest  upon  a  foundation 
of  historic  fact.  The  attempts  to  resolve  the 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  into 
abstract  personifications  of  tribes,  or  into  primitive 
tribal  gods,  have  admittedly  failed.  Without  the 
patriarchs  'the  religious  position  of  Moses,'  says 
Kittel  {Hist,  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  174).  'stands  before 
us  unsupported  and  incomprehensible.'  It  is  very 
possible,  indeed  most  probable,  that  the  picture 
which  has  been  preserved  of  the  patriarchs  derives 
much  of  its  colouring  from,  the  thought  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  later  period,  and  in  particular 
from  the  prophetic  treatment  of  the  people's 
history. 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  relationship 
of  tribes  and  clans  is- represented  in  the  patriarchal 
narrative  under  the  symbol  of  a  family  genealogy. 
The  primitive  connexion  of  Israel  with  the  peoples 
round  about — Amnion,  Moab,  Amalek,  Ishmael, 
Edoiu — is  presented  to  us  under  the  imagery  of 
incidents  occurring  in  the  history  of  a  single 
family  during  one  or  two  generations.  The  stories 
of  common  folk-lore,  deriving  proper  names  from 
various  incidents,  are  incorporated  along  with 
narratives  of  didactic  purpose  and  deep  spiritual 
import,  e.g.  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  visions 
of  Jacob.  The  memory  of  the  great  forefathers 
of  the  nation  was  idealized  by  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  writers.  But  they  preserved  a  living 
tradition  of  real  men  and  actual  experience. 

The  difficulty  which  besets  the  modern  student 
is  how  to  distinguish  the  substratum  of  actual 
history  from  the  accretion  of  later  legend  and  from 
the  symbolism  of  Eastern  description.  The  task  is 
one  which  will  probably  defy  all  the  attempts  of 
existing  scholarship.  Future  discoveries  may  bring 
fresh  light  to  bear  upon  the  patriarchal  narrative. 
For  the  present,  important  as  recent  discoveries 
have  been  in  illustrating  the  Genesis  narrative,  they 
have  not  supplied  us  with  any  certain  data  for  its 
chronology.  Thus,  while  the  credibility  of  an 
Elamite  invasion,  as  mentioned  in  Gn  14,  has  been 
confirmed,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars, 
by  the  evidence  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  any  settled  conclusion  as  to  the 
century  to  which  the  events  should  be  assigned. 
While  the  Babylonian  equivalent  to  the  name 
Abraham  has  been  found  in  the  inscriptions, 
neither  he  nor  Isaac  nor  Jacob  nor  Joseph  have 
yet  been  identified  in  the  monuments.  The 
identification  of  Y'kb'ar  and  Y'sp'r,  by  which  some 
scholars  transliterated  Nos.  102  and  78  in  the  list 
of  towns  and  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  in.  in 
his  campaign  against  Palestine  and  Syria,  with 
Yakobel  and  Yosephel,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  would 
not,  supposing  it  to  be  accurate,  throw  any  light 
upon  the  historical  problem.  It  would,  at  the  most, 
afford  evidence  that  the  names  Jacob  and  Joseph 
had  been  current  in  Palestine  as  the  names  of 
localities  and  districts  'centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses'  (cf.  Dillmann,  Qen.  ii.  4,  Eng.  tr.). 

Again,  while  we  gather  from  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  that  the  officials  in  the  towns  of  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  of  Egypt,  were  wont,  in 
the  16th  cent.  B.C.,  to  employ  the  cuneiform  char- 


acter in  their  diplomatic  and  state  correspondence, 
we  are  brought  no  nearer  to  the  determination  of 
the  question,  when  the  Palestinian  (Phoenician- 
Hebrew)  writing  was  first  adopted,  or  whether  the 
nomad  Hebrews  employed  writing. 

To  maintain  that  because  cuneiform  writing 
was  practised  in  Palestine  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
official  scribes  for  state  correspondence,  the  ex- 
isting patriarchal  narratives  are  therefore  based 
upon  Hebrew  transcriptions  of  cuneiform  chron- 
icles which  were  contemporary  with  the  events,  is 
to  leap  over  several  stages  of  the  argument.  A 
comparison  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  with  the 
patriarchal  narrative  confronts  us  with  the  fact 
that  no  one  from  reading  the  Genesis  account 
could  form  any  conception  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  Palestine,  as  it  really  was,  during  the 
patriarchal  period.  With  the'  isolated  exception 
of  the  reference  to  historical  details  in  Gn  14lff, 
the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  furnish  no 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  centuries  that  cor- 
respond to  the  period  of  patriarchal  sojourn  in 
Palestine. 

The  story  of  Joseph  shows  abundant  signs  of 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  life  and  customs. 
But  there  is  no  appearance  of  its  having  been 
committed  to  writing  in  Egypt  or  by  any  con- 
temporary. The  dynastic  name  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  is  alone  given,  i.e.  Pharaoh ;  but  we  are 
nowhere  told  either  his  own  name  or  that  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  resided.  Accordingly,  while 
some  have  contended  that  the  mention  of  the 
Egyptian  hatred  for  strangers  indicates  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  domination  of  the  Hyksos, 
others  have  held  that  the  elevation  of  Joseph,  a 
shepherd  by  birth,  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
kingdom  could  have  occurred  only  under  a  Hyksos 
dynasty.  The  Egyptian  monuments  have  hitherto 
failed  to  give  the  name  of  Joseph  ;  and  the  mention 
of  a  prolonged  famine  in  the  el-Kab  inscription 
illustrates,  but  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
identified  with,  the  Genesis  narrative.  The 
measures  taken  by  Joseph  (Gn  47)  In  consequence 
of  the  famine  doubtless  correspond  to  Egyptian 
institutions  known  to  the  writer ;  but  hitherto  no 
account  of  them  has  been  found  in  other  quarters. 

The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which  has  in 
recent  years  so  copiously  illustrated  the  biblical 
narrative,  has  not  yet  contributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  the  establishment  of  the  literal  historical 
accuracy  of  the  patriarchal  story. 

The  result  may  be  disappointing;  but  the  evi- 
dence at  our  disposal  does  not  at  present  justify 
us  in  claiming  more  than  that  the  general  outline 
of  the  narrative  is  historical,  and  that  the  Mosaic 
epoch  presupposes  the  patriarchal  age.  'The 
historian  may  complain  with  Kuenen  (see  The 
Religion  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  113)  that  the  strictly 
historical  kernel  which  can  be  safely  extracted 
from  such  a  book  as  Genesis  is  vague  and  more  or 
less  indefinite.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  figures 
of  the  patriarchal  period  are  presented  to  us  in 
narratives  "of  which,"  says  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  "it 
is  simply  impossible  for  us  at  this  time  of  day  to 
establish  the  accuracy."  We  have  simply  to  accept 
the  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge there  are  no  clear  criteria  by  which  to 
distinguish  precisely  the  historical  nucleus  con- 
tained in  the  patriarchal  narratives  from  the 
idealized  picture.  If  there  is  uncertainty  on  this 
point,  we  can  only  conclude  that  knowledge  of  the 
precise  details  of  the  history  is  not  of  vital  im- 
portance '  (Ottley,  BL  p.  130  f.). 

vi.  The  Religious  teaching  of  the  Book.— 
A  consideration  of  the  religious  value  of  Genesis 
reveals  to  us  its  true  character  and  purpose.  The 
Scriptures  were  written  for  religious  instruction ; 
and  in  no  book  of  the  OT  are  the  treasures  of 
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theology  to  be  found  so  close,  as  it  were,  beneath 
the  surface  as  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

1.  The  foundations  of  a  true  and  spiritual  religion 
are  contained  in  the  teaching  of  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis.  Through  the  medium  of  the  prehistoric 
legend,  the  Israelite  writers  communicated  to  their 
countrymen  that  which  was  revealed  to  them  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  concerning  the  Being  and  Nature 
of  God,  the  origin  and  first  perfection  of  the  God- 
created  universe,  the  origin  of  man,  the  nature 
and  growth  of  sin,  God's  love  toward  man  and 
His  purpose  of  redemption.  The  narratives  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  Fall  present  pictorially  spiritual 
truths  respecting  man's  nature,  his  need  of  restora- 
tion, and  his  capacity  for  a  progressive  development. 

2.  In  the  narrative  of  the  patriarchs  the  redemp- 
tive purpose  is  unfolded  by  the  gradual  process  of 
election  (Ro  911),  the  principle  of  which  had  already 
been  indicated  in  the  contrast  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
of  the  Cainites  and  the  Sethites.  The  well-known 
stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  selected 
and  arranged  to  minister  to  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious teaching ;  and  foremost  stood  the  thought 
that  God's  love  had  alone  determined  the  choice  of 
the  man  and  of  the  family  from  which  should  come 
the  nation  destined  to  be  the  channel  of  blessing 
to  the  world  (Gn  12»  13"  15«  17*  181M»  2214  26s-* 
3511  48i«).  This  principle  of  election  is  pointedly 
emphasized  in  the  providence  which  shields  Sarai 
and  Rebekah  (Gn  12.  20.  26)  from  harm,  and 
grants  to  them  the  gift  of  children  in  a  quasi- 
miraculous  manner  (Gn  17"-»  18"-"  21W2520  «■  *). 
The  narrative,  too,  lays  stress  upon  the  divine 
choice  by  disposing  of  the  collateral  lines  in  the 
cbosen  family  before  passing  on  to  the  detailed 
account  of  the  particular  person  on  whom  God's 
favour  has  rested  (e.g.  the  family  of  Japheth, 
Ham,  and  Shem,  Gn  10*  *• n ;  the  generations  of 
Shein  and  Terah,  11'°- " ;  the  story  of  Lot,  18.  19 ; 
the  collateral  branches  of  Abraham's  family,  pre- 
ceding the  story  of  Isaac,  25l- 19 ;  the  generations  of 
Esau,  preceding  the  story  of  Joseph,  36). 

3.  Akin  to  this  treatment  of  election  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  conception  of  God  as  One 
who  was  in  communion  with  the  children  of  men, 
though  in  an  especial  manner  He  revealed  Himself 
to  those  whom  he  had  chosen.  That  God  showed 
favour  to  Abel's  sacrifice  is  thus  scarcely  more 
significant  than  that  He  held  converse  with  Cain 
the  murderer.  That  He  appeared  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  not  more  suggestive  of  His 
relation  towards  mankind  than  His  appearance  to 
Abimelech  (20*)  and  to  Laban  (312*}.  The  honour 
paid  by  Abraham  to  Melchizedek  typified  the 
recognition  of  divine  power  and  love  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  a  national  covenant  (Gn  14).  At 
the  same  time,  the  story  of  'the  priest  of  God 
Most  High'  (Hn)  illustrated  the  possession  of  that 
basis  of  instructive  national  religion,  the  abiding 
witness  of  God  within  man,  upon  which  alone 
the  structure  of  revelation  could  stand.  With 
the  people  of  His  choice,  God  is  represented  as 
holding  communion  under  the  most  anthropomor- 
phic conditions  (e.g.  Gn  16.  18.28).  But  the  con- 
stitution of  the  covenant  with  Noah  is  ratified  by 
the  sacrament  of  the  '  bow '  (9*-K),  and  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  by  that  of  'circumcision'  (17). 
And  the  lesson  was  thus  conveyed  to  Israel  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  are  pledges 
and  emblems  of  a  moral  purpose  overruling  all, 
and  that  a  common — if  not  almost  universal — rite 
among  Semitic  races  could  be  set  apart  and  conse- 
crated for  the  spiritual  purposes  of  the  service  of 
the  God  of  revelation. 

4.  The  principle  of  progressiveness  in  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  Israel  is  illustrated  in  Genesis 
by  the  three  great  stages  of  divine  self-manifesta- 
tion in  the  history  of  mankind,  represented  by  the 


judgment  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  l\y  the  visitation 
of  the  Flood,  and  by  the  calling'  of  Abraham. 
Similarly,  the  record  of  God's  de;  lings  with  the 
chosen  man,  the  cbosen  family,  and  the  chosen 
clan,  lead  up  to  the  formation  of  the  chosen 
nation,  the  history  of  which  commences  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus. 

The  first  anticipations  of  the  lilessianic  hope 
are  expressed  in  the  promise  of  victory  over  the 
power  of  evil  proclaimed  in  the  so-called  Prot- 
evangelium  of  Gn  3U.  These  receive  a  narrower 
definition  in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  that 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  bless  them- 
selves in  him  (Gn  12s-  *).  In  Gn  49u  the  allusion  to 
a  personal  Messiah  has  been  much  disputed  ;  bat, 
whatever  explanation  be  given  of  the  words 
rendered  'until  Shiloh  come,'  the  significance  of 
this  passage  in  the  ancient  '  blessing  of  Jacob ' 
consists  in  its  identification  of  the  ultimate  glory 
of  Israel  with  the  sovereignty  impersonated  by 
Judah. 

Space  forbids  us  to  go  further  into  detail  re- 
specting the  religious  teaching  of  Genesis.  It  has 
been  well  summed  up  in  the  following  words: 
'The  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  true  and  original 
birthplace  of  all  theology.  It  contains  those  ideas 
of  God  and  man,  of  righteousness  and  judgment, 
of  responsibility  and  moral  government,  of  failure 
and  hope,  which  are  presupposed  through  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  prepare  the  way 
for  the  mission  of  Christ '  (Girdlestone,  The  Founda- 
tions of  the  Bible,  p.  156). 

Litrratvre. — For  the  structure  of  Genesis,  the  English 
student  Is  now  well  equlpiied  with  the  recent  literature  on  the 
subject:  Driver,  LOT;  Addis,  Document*  of  the  Ile-rateueh: 
Kripp,  Composition  of  the  Book  of  Gene/tie  ;C.J.  Ball.  *  Book  of 
Genesis,'  SBOT;  and  Spurrell,  Note*  on  the  Text  of  Geneei: 
The  fullest  complete  commentaries  are  those  by  Dlllmann  and 
DelfUsch  (both  now  translated  Into  English ;  Edinburgh :  X.  & 
T.  Clark).  The  foreign  books  which  should  be  consulted  are 
those  on  the  structure  by  Holzlnger  (Kinleitung\  Kautzsch- 
Socln.Wellhausen  (Die  Comi>o*ition  dee  Herateuch*.  1889).  On 
Genesis  and  the  Monuments:  Sayce,  HCM;  Schroder,  COT; 
and  the  writings  of  George  Smith,  Maspero,  Pinches,  llaupt, 
and  others.  On  the  Theology  of  Genesis:  the  OT  Theology 
of  Schultz.  Oehler,  Rlehm. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  Miss  Wedgwood.  Menage  of 
Israel  jWatson,  'The  Book  Genesis :  Ottley,  Aspect*  of  the  Old, 
Test. ;  Westeott,  Faith  of  the  Gospel;  liylc,  Early  Narrative* 
of  Genesis.  H.  E.  RYLE. 

GENNJEUB,  AV  GENNED8  (Term**,  I7»«ot  A, 
2  Mac  12a). — The  father  of  Apollonius,  who  was 
the  Syrian  commander  (o-roarrryii)  of  a  district  in 
Pal.  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator. 

GENRES ARET,  LAKE  OF  (Lk  5» ;  in  1  Mac  11" 

Gennesaketh).— See  Galilee,  Sea  of. 

GENNEBARET,  LAND  OF  («  79  Venrpaptr, 
Mt  1384,  cf.  Mk  6M)  deserves  special  attention, 
(1)  because  of  its  connexion  with  our  Lord,  (2) 
because  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  (3)  because 
of  the  account  which  Josephus  has  given  of  its 
wonderful  fertility  and  loveliness.  The  place  re- 
ferred to  was  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  towards  its  N.  end.  Directly  opposite  to  it 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing plain  which,  however,  lacks  the  characteristics 
that  have  made  the  one  on  the  W.  side  widely 
famous.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand took  place  on  the  E.  plain  (Mt  14'*-a,  cf.  the 
other  Gospels),  immediately  after  which  Christ 
sent  His  disciples  by  ship  'to  the  other  side.* 
According  to  Mk  they  were  directed  to  go  to- 
wards Bethsaida  (646);  according  to  .In  they  went, 
without  instructions,  'towards  Capernaum'  (ti17); 
but  the  storm — at  that  season  the  strong  current 
of  the  Jordan  would  have  carried  them  in  spite 
of  themselves  out  of  their  course  to  the  S. — com- 
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pelled  them  to  anchor  '  in  the  land  of  6.'  Betb- 
saida,  Capernaum,  and  the  land  of  6.  are,  in  our 
judgment,  mentioned  in  their  natural  order.  The 
rery  next  act  of  our  Lord  mentioned  was  at 
Capernaum,  leading  us  to  suppose  that  that  place 
was  nearer  '  the  land  of  6.'  than  Bethsaida. 

This  plain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
■pots  in  Pal.,  is  about  one  mile  broad  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  long,  having  Khan  Minyeh  on  the 
N.  and  Mejdel,  the  ancient  Magdala,  on  the  S. 
The  famous  pass  of  Wady  Hamamleads  up  through 
the  mountains  on  the  W.  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Joseph  us  says,  'Such  is  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  that  it  rejects  no  plant,  and  accordingly 
all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  husbandman,  for  so 
genial  is  the  air  that  it  suits  every  variety.  The 
walnut,  which  delights  beyond  other  trees  in  a 
wintry  climate,  grows  here  luxuriantly,  together 
with  the  palm,  which  is  nourished  by  the  heat, 
and  near  to  these  are  figs  and  olives  to  which  a 
milder  atmosphere  has  been  assigned.'  Not  only 
does  Nature  in  her  ambition  here  '  nourish  fruits 
of  opposite  climes,  but  she  maintains  a  continual 
supply  of  them.  Thus  she  produces  those  most 
royal  of  all,  the  grape  and  the  fig,  during  ten 
months  without  intermission,  while  the  other 
varieties  ripen  the  year  round.'  The  'fertilising 
spring  which  irrigates  the  plain,'  according  to 
this  author,  was  prob.  the  fountain  at  et-Tabigha, 
which  was  led  in  a  rock-cut  channel  round  the 
ledge  at  Khan  Minyeh.  'Ain  Mudawareh,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  the  fountain  referred  to,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  ( Wart,  m.  x.  8). 

The  Rabbis  were  as  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  this  'garden  of  princes'  as  was  Josepbus.  It 
was  to  them  a  veritable  'paradise.'  Its  fruits 
were  prized  for  their  wonderful  sweetness,  but 
they  were  not  found  at  Jems,  at  the  feasts, 
and  the  reason  given  was  that  no  one  should  be 
tempted  to  come  to  the  feasts  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  those  fruits  (Bab.  Talmud,  Pesachim, 
86 ;  Neubauer,  Gtog.  du  Talm.  45  f.). 

8.  Mebbill. 

6ENTILES  is  one  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  goiim 
{afa),  which  is  represented  in  EV  also  by  such 
renderings  as  'nations'  and  'heathen.'  RV  very 
frequently  replaces  AV  ' Gentiles '  by  'nations.' 

*»  (got)  baa  the  same  root  meaning  aa  DKf  am,  'people*),  which 
occur*  more  than  1600  times  in  OT.  In  their  primary  aenae  of 
a  connected  body  (of.  Dt  82»  and  Driver's  note),  goi  and  'am  are 
both  applied  eren  to  troopa  or  herds  of  animals  (Jl  1«,  Pr 
KPB.  tty  80  the  plur.  forma  goiim  and  'ammlm,  like  the  later 
Uummtn,  hare  the  general  aenae  of  nation!  or  people*. 
Ultimately,  however,  linguistic  usage  confined  the  application 
of  the  aing.  'ant,  with  rare  exceptions  (eg.  On  26"  of  the 
Philistines,  Ex  0i<  of  the  Egyptians),  to  the  people  of  Itr.,  while 
the  aing.  goi  waa  prevailingly,  though  not  exclusively,  applied 
to  other  notions  (in  Is  1*  Zeph  2»  got  tad  'am  are  both  used  to 
dTirlg't-t-  Isr.X  A  similar  distinction  rules  the  use  in  LXX  of 
itW  and  lw,  which  correspond  to  *U  and  OB  respectively.  In 
NT  we  find  (Lk  V)  rk  Km  opposed  to  rS  XmS  OS  1re*i\, 
although  Mm  is  pretty  frequently  used  of  Isr.,  and  that  without 
sag  dfepamgfeigj  intention  (.eg.  Lk  7»  28>,  Jn  18»,  Ao 

<Mfa»(rrfl  'nations,'  or  Dr'Ufr^  *  all  the  nations')  occurs  very 
(rep,  in  OT  as  a  designation  of  rum-Jewith  peoples  (1  S  8s-  *>, 
X  K  18"  19",  1  Oh  1*17  16",  2  Oh  S2*>  86i«,  Neh  6",  Ps  79™ 
10S*>  etc).  The  phrase  gittl  kaggoUm  (p')y>  S74 'circle  of 
the  nations')  was  applied  to  a  district  in  the  N.  of  PaL,  whose 
iMHWllalhsi  contained  a  large  Gentile  element  It  Is  most 
ramiliar  to  us  under  its  NT  form  'Galilee  of  the  Gen  tiles'  (Mt 
«!•>  The  LXX  equivalent  of  afit  is  tfce,  which  is  the  regular 
term  for  QenWet  in  NT  as  well  as  in  Apoor.  (eg.  1  Es  6"  8»», 
Wis  l*u  U>*\  The  form  ifcouc  occurs  in  NT  three  times  (Mt 
07  lgn,  and  in  the  correct  text  of  8  Jn  •),  the  adverbial  form 
jfi.ii'r  ('  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles  0  once  (Gal  2"). 

a\D0tneT  designation,  practically  identical  with  goiim,  is  hi- 
•trdfOth, '  the  lands  •  (nnrjr:".  more  fully  riirjttn  XS  or  ^3795 
rnrjjcn  '  peoples  or  kingdoms  of  the  lands ").  This  term  Is  char- 
acteristic of  late  Heb.  (occurring  23  times  in  Ezk  and  22  times 
m  Ch,  ct  Jer  16",  Dn  <t>  11*°-  «J,  Pi  105«  106W  107»  116»). 

In  NT  "EUstM  ('  Greeks ")  is  sometimes  used,  especially  by  St 
Paul,  aa  syn.  with  Gentile*  (Ro  2»,  1  Co  12"  etc.):  The  same 
writer  employs  I'm  in  a  twofold  sense,  either  w pagan  Gentiles 


in  opposition  to  the  Jews  (So  2"  S»,  Gal  2s)  or  as -Gentile  in 
opposition  to  Jewish  Christian*  (Ro  11",  Gal  21s-"!  This 
double  usage  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  Eph  »  with  in 
both  of  which  passages  Wn,  is  used ;  but  in  the  first  it  Is  simply 
a  mark  of  nationality,  while  in  the  second  it  has  a  moral  touch, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  goiim  in  OT  and  Um  in  the  A  poor., 
where  Gentilei  is  sometimes  practically  equivalent  to  heathen 
(2  K  16*  21«,  Est  6*1,  Ps  21-*,  Jer  10*  etc).  From  this  point  of 
view  t*  Mm,  the  nations  outside  Isr.,  have  no  part  in  the 
covenants  of  promise  (Eph  2"),  hence  the  emphasis  which  NT 
lays  upon  the  new  order  of  things  when  the  mystery  of  the 
ipel  (Eph  tm  is  made  known  (Ac  10«  11"  158  etc.),  until, 
illy,  the  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile  having  dis- 
appeared, the  word  lin  (heathen)  may  be  simply  opposed  to  the 
(united)  Christian  Church  (1  CJo  6U0*  12»,  1  Th  *»,  1  P  2>*X 

Israel's  attitude  towards  other  nations,  never 
marked  by  much  cordiality,  underwent  most 
important  modifications  in  the  post-exilic  period. 
The  reformation  of  Ezra  deliberately  aimed  at 
fostering  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  which 
lent  not  a  little  colour  to  the  charge  of  Tacitus 
(HUt.  v.  5,  cf.  1  Th  2")  and  others,  that  the  Jews 
were  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Even  to  enter 
the  house  of  a  Gentile,  and  much  more  to  eat  with 
him,  involved  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Jn  18M, 
Ac  10M 11*).  In  the  Talm.  (Aboda  Zara,  L  I, 2)  we 
find  it  enacted  that  for  three  days  before  and  after 
a  heathen  festival  it  was  unlawful  to  transact 
business  with  G.,  to  lend  to  or  borrow  from  them, 
to  pay  money  to  or  receive  it  from  them.  Side 
by  side,  indeed,  with  this  exclusiveness,  a  prose- 
lytizing tendency  was  developed,  to  which  we 
find  allusions  both  in  Jos.  and  NT  (Ant.  XX.  iL-iv., 
Mt  23u).  By  what  seems  at  first  a  strange  incon- 
sistency, but  which  is  easily  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion, even  G.  who  were  not  proselytes  might  have 
sacrifices  offered  in  the  temple.  This,  which  is 
implied  in  Lv  22*,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Jos. 
(c.  Ap.  ii  5 ;  Wart,  II.  xvu.  2-4 ;  Ant.  XI.  viii.  5, 
XIII.  viii.  2,  XVI.  ii  1,  xvni.  v.  3 ;  cf.  1  Mao  7°). 
But  that  the  G.  could  enter  into  full  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  salvation  except  through  the 
portal  of  Judaism,  was  an  idea  that  dawned  very 
slowly  upon  the  minds  even  of  some  of  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord.  The  OT  prophets  suffered  from  the 
same  limitations  of  vision.  Even  Deutero-Isaiah, 
who  delights  to  describe  the  mission  of  Isr.  to  be  a 
light  to  the  G.  (Ik  42*  49"),  doubtless  regarded  con- 
formity to  Israel's  law  as  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  It  is  true  that  Isaiah  himself  reaches 
the  sublime  conception  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  being, 
equally  with  Israel,  the  object  of  God's  complacency 
(Is  Mr**"*),  and  that  something  approaching  the 
conception  of  a  universal  religion  set  free  from 
every  trammel  of  national  individuality  is  reached 
in  Is  56*-'  and  Zeph  3*-ls.  But  these  exceptions 
simply  prove  the  role.  Even  the  Hel.  Jews  did 
not  necessarily  through  contact  with  the  G.  rise 
superior  to  the  ancestral  contempt  for  everything 
outside  the  pale  of  Judaism.  On  the  oontrary, 
their  pride  and  exclusiveness  were  sometimes 
intensified,  as  we  see  from  the  bitter  opposition 
with  which  they  met  the  work  of  St.  PauL  And 
in  the  Christian  Church  itself  there  was  con- 
siderable friction  between  Jewish  and  G.  Chris- 
tians— a  fact  which,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  it  oj  the  Tubingen  school, 
must  never  be  left  out  of  account  in  our  con- 
struction of  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  See 
further  FOREIGNER,  HEATHEN,  PAUL,  PROPHECY, 

Proselyte. 

LrriBATDBm— Schfirer,  HJP  n.  L  61-66,  299-305,  11.  291-S27, 
lii.  263,  288  f. ;  Briggs,  Mm.  Proph.  207,  891;  W.  R,  Smith, 
Proph.  of  Itr.  338 ;  Oehler,  0T  TheoL  L  261,  ii.  363,  878,  398 ; 
Weiss,  NT  TheoL  L  129,  ii  17,  180,  289 1 ;  Weizsscker,  A  poet. 
Age,  i.  92f. ;  Reuse,  Thiol.  Chrit.  au  tied*  apoct.  L  868 f. ;  Beur, 
Paulve,  L  119  f. ;  Pfleiderer,  PaiUinicrmu,  276 f. ;  Farrar,  St 
Paul,  L  258, 285  f.:  Trench,  NT  Syn.  852  f. ;  Thayer  and  Cremet 
». 16>«,  "EAXnr,  Xjmk  ;  also  Literature  of  art  Foasiama. 

J.  A.  Sklbtk. 
GENTILES,  COURT  OF.-See  Temple. 
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GENTLENESS.— The  word  'senile'  does  not 
occur  In  OT  except  in  RV  of  Jer  which  tr»  frjj 
mtS  '  a  gentle  lamb,'  where  AV  has  '  a  lamb  or  an 
ox.'  It  occurs  five  times  in  NT  (AV).  In  1  Th  2» 
and  2  Ti  2*  it  corresponds  to  ijxiot ;  it  is  the  char- 
acter proper  to  a  nurse  among  trying  children,  or 
a  teacher  with  refractory  pupils.  The  RV  keeps 
'  gentle '  in  both  these  passages,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  word.  In  Tit  3»,  Ja  3",  1  P  2M 
'gentle'  is  the  AV  tr.  of  ftriwo}!.  The  difficulty 
of  this  word  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1  Ti  3*  it 
is  rendered  'patient,'  while  in  Ph  4*  rb  iruixh 
iftur  is  tr.  'your  moderation.'  Yet  RV  uniformly 
renders  Arieun}*  '  gentle,'  and  in  Ph  4',  though  it 
displaces  '  moderation '  by  '  forbearance,'  it  puts 
'  gentleness '  in  the  margin. 

The  general  idea  of  the  word  '  ftri«n)i  *  is  that 
which  is  suggested  by  equity  as  opposed  to  strict 
legal  justice ;  it  expresses  the  quality  of  consider- 
ateness,  of  readiness  to  look  humanely  and  reason- 
ably at  the  facts  of  a  case.  There  is  a  good 
discussion  of  it  in  Trench,  Syn.  %  xliii. :  he  thinks 
there  are  no  words  in  English  which  answer 
exactly  to  it,  the  ideas  of  equity  and  fairness, 
which  are  essential  to  its  import,  usually  getting 
less  than  justice  in  the  proposed  equivalents.  As 
opposed  to  loovnjs,  'meekness,'  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  any  other  distinction  than  that  rpa&njt  is 
more  inward  and  passive,  a  disposition  or  habit  of 
the  mind  itself ;  trieUtta,  *  gentleness,'  is  shown 
actively  in  relation  to  others.  These  words  are 
found  together,  as  characteristic  of  Christ,  in 
2  Co  101 ;  trieUeia  occurs  once  again  in  Ac  24',  but 
here  both  AV  and  RV  render  it  'clemency.' 
'  Gentleness'  in  Gal  5s*  is  xpv^orns,  a  word  which 
rather  means  'goodness'  or  'kindness.'  The 
corresponding  adjective  is  rendered  in  various 
places  '  good,  '  kind,' '  gracious,'  '  easy.' 

The  only  occurrence  of  'gentleness'  in  OT  is 
2  S  22»=Ps  18"  'Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me 
great.'  The  RV  keeps  'gentleness'  in  the  text, 
but  gives  '  condescension '  in  the  margin,  which  is 
much  better.  It  is  properly '  thy  lowliness '  (i^ijy), 
i.e.,  as  Cheyne  explains  it,  '  thy  fellow-feeling 
with  the  lowly.'  The  key  to  the  meaning  is  found 
in  comparing  such  passages  as  Ps  113"%  Is  57", 
Zee  9»,  Mt  1 1".  The  rendering  of  2  S  22"  in  LXX, 
4  irwaK&fi  9ov  ir\i)6v*h  /u,  agrees  with  the  MT  sjnl^ 
(nJ^ = respondere  =  faramxW).  J.  Denney. 

GENUBATH  (njji,  cf.  Pahnyrene  nan,  de  Vogue, 
No.  137,  Tarqpie  AB  Luc.).— Son  of  Hadad,  the 


fugitive  Edomite  prince,  by  the  sister  of  Tahpenes 
queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egypt  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  David  and  the  commencement 


of  that  of  Solomon.  Genubath  was  weaned  by 
queen  Tahpenes,  and  brought  up  in  the  palace 
among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh  (1  K  llu-  »). 

C.  F.  Burnet. 
GEOGRAPHY. — See  Palestine,  World. 

GEOLOGY  OF  PALESTINE. — In  dealing  with 
this  subject  the  name  'Palestine'  will  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense  to  include  both  the  western 
and  eastern  sections  of  country  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  depression,  as  well 
as  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai  on  the  south. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  physical 
features  more  clearly  indicate  the  internal  geo- 
logical structure  than  that  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider ;  hence,  in  dealing  with  these  features  under 
distinct  heads,  we  shall  have  to  explain  how  they 
are  dependent  on  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
formations  of  which  they  are  constructed. 

i.  Physical  Divisions.— The  whole  region  is 
physically  divisible  into  five  sections  or  tracts  of 
country,  which  the  student  of  Scripture  will  find 
to  be  curiously  interwoven  with  the  historical 


events  and  incidents  therein  recorded.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  features  of  Palestine  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand accurately,  or  to  grasp  in  their  full  meaning, 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  Bible  his- 
tory. Many  of  the  articles  in  this  work  will  serve 
to  illustrate  this  statement. 

1.  The  Maritime  Plain.—  The  first  of  these 
physical  tracts  is  the  Maritime  Plain,  stretching 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Delta  or 
the  Nile  to  the  base  of  Carmel,  and  including  the 
land  of  Philistia  and  part  of  Phoenicia.  Historic- 
ally, 'the  River  of  Egypt'  {Wady  el-AHsh),  a 
waterless  dell  emptying  into  Lake  Serbonis,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  western  border  of  Palestine, 
but  physically  it  is  not  of  importance.  The  Mari- 
time Plain  consists  of  a  series  of  low,  undulating 
hills  and  wide  valleyB  rising  into  levels  of  300  to 
400  ft.  above  the  sea  inwards  to  the  base  of  the 
central  tableland;  or,  west  of  Gaza,  gradually 
merging  into  the  elevated  plain  of  the  Badiet  et- 
Tih.  ft  is  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  soft 
calcareous  sandstone ;  but  considerable  areas  are 
covered  by  a  rich  brownish  loam  with  exceedingly 
fertile  properties,  capable  of  producing  wheat  and 
other  plants  in  abundance.  Throughout  almost 
its  whole  length  the  coast  is  bordered  by  a  range 
of  sandhills— sometimes  rising  to  a  height  of  150 
ft. — which  are  ever  moving  inland,  impelled  by 
the  westerly  winds,  except  where  hindered  by 
natural  or  artificial  barriers ;  the  natural  barriers 
being  streams.  North  of  Carmel,  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (Sanjak  Akka)vB  the  representative  of 
the  Maritime  Plain  of  Philistia,  and  it  extends 
northwards  with  a  gradually  narrowing  breadth 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  at  Beirut. 
This  line  of  coast  was  originally  decorated  with 
palm  trees,  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia, 
by  which  it  is  known  in  ancient  history. 

2.  The  Tableland  of  Western  Palestine  and  the 
Desert  of  the  Tih.— This  forms  the  central  and 
largest  physical  district  of  Palestine,  stretching 
from  the  base  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  northern 
margin  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai.  On 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  low-lying  Maritime 
tract  just  described,  except. where  the  Tx>ld  head- 
land of  Mount  Carmel  thrusts  itself  out  into  the 
very  waters  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan-Arabah 
Valley.  Along  its  centre  it  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau  of  limestone;  or,  more  frequently,  of  a 
narrow  ridge  invaded  by  deep  ravines  coming  up 
from  the  Maritime  Plain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Jordanic  Valley  on  the  other.  Along 
this  ridge  runs  the  main  high  road  from  Syria 
to  Hebron  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula;  and  most 
of  the  important  towns,  including  Safed,  Bethel, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron,  are  planted  on 
this  saddle.  Some  of  the  higher  points  rise  to 
considerable  elevations  ranging  up  to  over  3000 
ft. ;  thus,  Jerusalem  at  the  temple  area  reaches 
2593  ft.,  and  Hebron  3040  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Towards  the  south  (lat.  31" 
N.)  the  tableland  of  southern  Judaea  broadens  out 
into  the  arid  expanse  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih  ('  Desert 
of  the  wanderings'),  which  stretches  southwards 
as  far  as  lat.  29°,  and  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
of  any  part  of  N.  Palestine.  It  consists  of  a  vast 
expanse  of  Cretaceous  and  Nummulite  limestone 
breaking  off  along  a  high  escarpment  overlooking 
the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  Sues 
towards  the  west,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
forming  the  western  margin  of  the  Wady  el-Arabah 
along  a  somewhat  indented  line  of  limestone  cliffs. 
Towards  the  south  the  Badiet  et-Tih  terminates 
in  the  lofty  escarpment  of  Jebel  Ejmeh,  which 
reaches  a  level  of  over  5000  ft.  above  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  formed  of  strata  of  nearly  horizontal  lime- 
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atone  superimposed  on  others  of  Nubian  sandstone. 
To  the  south  of  this  grand  rampart  of  terraced 
strata  rise  the  lofty  ridges  and  peaks  of  the 
Sinaitic  mountains. 

The  Badiet  et-Tih  forms  a  nearly  barren,  re- 
pulsive, but  broken  tableland  of  an  average  level 
of  4000  ft,  with  little  pasturage  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  few  springs,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  valleys.  That  it  was  at  a  former 
period  well  watered  we  have  clear  evidence  in 
the  existence  of  these  valleys  themselves,  some 
of  which  yield  an  intermittent  supply  of  water, 
especially  those  which  connect  with  the  rivers  Jeib 
and  Fikreh,  which  enter  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
south.  Kadesh-bamea  was  doubtless  situated  near 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih. 

The  streams  wliich  descend  on  either  hand  from 
the  tableland  of  Western  Palestine  generally  have 
their  sources  in  copious  springs  rising  through  the 
limestone  strata  —  which,  being  highly  porous, 
readily  absorb  the  rain  or  snow  which  falls  during 
the  winter  months.  The  rain  thus  imbibed  sinks 
down  and  forms  underground  reservoirs  which  feed 
the  springs.  The  valleys  are  generally  bounded 
by  steep,  sometimes  precipitous,  banks  of  lime- 
stone ;  and,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  its  close  proximity  to  the 
sources,  the  streams  descending  from  the  central 
watershed  on  the  east  side  to  enter  the  Jordan 
or  Dead  Sea  have  a  very  rapid  fall.  Thus  the 
Wady  el-Auieh,  which  has  its  source  at  Mezrah 
esh-Sherkiyen  at  a  level  of  about  3000  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  depth 
of  1200  ft.  below  the  same  plane,  having  a  fall  of 
4200  ft.  within  a  distance  of  15  miles,  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  280  ft.  per  mile.  The  Kelt  (brook 
Cherith?),  which  rises  at  Bireh  (Beeroth)  at  a 
height  of  2800  ft.  and  flows  for  the  most  part 
between  lofty  walls  of  rock  for  a  distance  of 
21  miles,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  depth  of  1170 
ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  level,  the  fall  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  190  ft.  per  mile ;  and  lastly, 
the  Wady  en-Nar  (brook  Kidron)  rising  to  the  east 
of  Jerusalem  after  flowing  through  the  deep  gorge 
of  Mar  Saba,  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  level  of 
1290  ft.  below  that  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  total  fall 
of  about  3692  ft.  in  14  miles,  being  at  the  rate  of 
264  ft.  per  mile.  The  streams  entering  the  Medi- 
terranean have  necessarily  a  less  precipitous  course, 
and  flow  with  a  gentle  current  on  reaching  the 
Maritime  Plain.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  extent  the  hills  of  Western  Palestine  are 
very  bare  of  soil,  the  limestone  strata  of  which 
they  are  formed  being  clearly  traceable  by  the 
eye  along  their  flanks,  or  cropping  out  under  the 
feet  at  the  summit.  But  in  the  valleys  where  soil 
has  accumulated,  and  especially  where  there  is 
artificial  irrigation,  the  fertility  is  extraordinary 
and  amply  rewards  cultivation. 

(3)  The  Jordan  -  Arabah  Valley.  —  The  third 
physical  feature  is  that  of  the  Jordan  -  Arabah 
Valley  intervening  between  the  tableland  of 
Western  Palestine  and  the  high  plateau  of  Edom, 
Moab,  and  the  Jaulan.  Commencing  in  Cosle- 
Syria  at  the  base  of  the  Lebanon,  it  ranges  south- 
wards to  the  Dead  Sea,  when  it  descends  to  its 
lowest  level  of  1292  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  determined  by  the  officers  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (see  Dead  Sea)  ;  then 
continuing  southwards,  the  floor  of  the  valley 
gradually  rises  to  a  level  of  about  640  ft.  above 
the  same  plane  at  er-Rishy,  from  which  it  descends 
with  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  of  which  it  forms  the  physical  prolonga- 
tion. As  already  stated  (see  Arabah),  this  great 
depression  coincides  with  a  line  of  'faulr  (or 
fracture  of  the  earth's  crust),  along  which  the 
strata  have  been  vertically  elevated  on  the  east 


side,  or  depressed  on  the  west — a  view  which  can 
be  demonstrated  at  many  points  by  a  comparison 
of  the  strata  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley. 
Thus  at  the  saddle  of  er-Rishy,  above  referred  to, 
we  find  the  Cretaceous  limestone  forming  the  cliffs 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  the  Edoniite  cliffs  are  composed  of 
masses  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  schist  surmounted 
by  the  Nubian  sandstone,  which  is  in  turn  over- 
lain above  Petra,  at  a  level  of  about  4000  ft., 
by  the  same  Cretaceous  limestone  of  er-Rishy; 
being  very  nearly  the  amount  of  the  vertical  dis- 
placement of  the  strata  which  occurs  along  the 
line  of  fault  at  this  spot.  Somewhat  similar  are 
the  relations  of  the  rocks  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  but  along  the  line  of  the  Jordanic 
Valley  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  displace- 
ment diminishes  considerably,  so  that  Cretaceous 
limestones  are  found  forming  both  sides  of  the 
valley.  The  Jordan- Arabah  'fault'  generally 
keeps  very  close  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  forming 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley,  and  numerous 
branching,  or  parallel,  'faults'  accompany  the 
main  line  of  displacement,  at  least  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  floor  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  Valley  is  formed 
of  alluvial  terraces,  gravel,  blown  sand,  and  mud 
flats.   The  terraces  are  of  various  ages,  the  more 


ancient  occupying  higher  levels ;  the  more  recent 
being  only  a  "little  elevated  above  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.   The  highest  and  most 


ancient  of  the  terraces  are  those  seen  at  Ayfln 
Buweirdeh,  occupying  a  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley  about  30  miles  S.  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  a  level  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
formed  of  calcareous  marls  with  fresh-  or  brackish- 
water  shells  of  the  genera  Neritina,  Melania, 
Melanopsis,  etc.,  and  point  to  a  time  when  the 
waters  of  a  great  lake  occupied  a  position  about 
1300  ft.  above  the  present  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  lake  must  have  extended  northwards, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Jordan  Valley  as 
far  as  the  Lake  of  Huleh,  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles.  Next  in  importance  to  the  terrace  above 
described  is  that  which  may  be  recognized  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  hollow,  known 
as  the  '  Ghor,'  rising  about  600  ft.  above  its  surface 
— and  formed  of  saliferous  marls  with  gypsum  on 
the  west  side,  and  of  gravel  and  sand  on  the  east. 
The  salt  terrace  (Khaam  Usdvun)  is  referable  to 
this  horizon ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  two  or 
three  distinct  terraces  at  lower  levels.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  which  lies  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  682  ft.  below  that  of 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Lake  of  Huleh  rises 
to  7  ft.  above  this  level.  Still  proceeding  north- 
wards the  Jordan  itself  has  its  source  in  the 
copious  fountains  of  Banias  (Caesarea  Philippi) 
which  burst  forth,  '  full  grown  at  birth,'  from  the 
base  of  Mount  Hermon,  fed  by  the  well-nigh 
perennial  snows  which  crown  the  dome -shaped 
summit,  which,  at  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  dominates  all  objects  terrestrial 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.* 

(4)  The  Tableland  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Jaul&n. —  This  section  of  country  has  to  some 
extent  been  described  under  the  head  of  the 
Arabah  (wh.  see).  Bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  deep  depression  above  described,  it  forms  the 
western  margin  of  the  great  Arabian  Desert,  the 
home  of  the  wandering  Bedawtn.  Commencing  on 
the  north  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon,  it  stretches 
as  a  gradually  ascending  tableland  southwards, 
through  the  Jaulan  and  Hauran  (Trachonitis),  into 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and 

*  For  an  account  of  these  springs,  SM  Tristram,  Land  of 
Itml\  588. 
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Edom.  Breaking  off  along  a  steep  escarpment  or 
series  of  scarps  on  the  western  Bide,  on  overlooking 
the  Dead  Sea  it  reaches  a  level  of  3000  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean,  and  farther  south  at  Petra 
rises  to  still  higher  levels.  In  this  latter  part  of 
its  range  the  escarpment  is  much  broken  by  ravines 
which  penetrate  its  sides,  and  cause  repetitions  of 
the  features  along  lines  of  'faulting  ;  but,  on 
approaching  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  the 
escarpment  becomes  more  consolidated,  and  the 
granite  walls,  penetrated  by  numerous  igneous 
dykes  of  porphyry,  basalt,  and  diorite,  rise  with 
an  abrupt  ascent  from  the  Valley  of  the  Arabah  to 
levels  of  6000  or  6000  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
gulf.  Here  the  intensely  red  colour  assumed  by 
the  rocks  has  given  rise  to  the  name  Jebel  en-Nur 
(<  mountain  of  fire')  which  is  applied  to  the  heights 
above  'Akabah.  At  this  point  the  gorge  of  the 
Wady  el-Ithem  offers  the  only  accessible  road  by 
which  the  Arabian  Desert  can  "be  reached  from  the 
Arabah  Valley  until  we  arrive  opposite  Mount 
Hor  (Jebel  Harovn)  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  this  must  consequently  have 
been  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  circumvented 
the  land  of  Edom  when  marching  towards  the 
plains  of  Moab  on  their  way  to  the  Promised 
Land } — the  more  direct  way  having  been  denied 
them  by  the  king  of  Edom  (Nu  20"-").  The 
flanks  of  the  tableland  are  intersected  by  numerous 
channels  of  mountain  torrents — those  to  the  south- 
ward near  'Akabah  being  generally  dry,  except 
after  thunderstorms,  when  they  bring  down 
quantities  of  stones  and  shingle  which  they  throw 
out  in  fan-shaped  ramps  at  the  mouth  of  each 
wady.  A  perennial  stream,  however,  flows  through 
the  Wady  Musa  at  Petra  and  along  the  Wady 
Haroun.  But  when  we  reach  the  borders  of  Moab 
and  a  region  of  greater  rainfall  to  the  northward, 
streams  become  more  frequent  and  copious,  and 
the  Hessi,  Kerat,  the  Anion  (Mojib),  and  Zerka 
Ma'in  (CallirhoS),  together  with  numerous  smaller 
brooks,  descend  the  slopes  into  the  Dead  Sea  from 
perennial  springs. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  tableland  within 
the  limits  here  imposed  is  made  of  very  ancient 
formations,  consisting  of  granite,  schist,  porphyry, 
and  other  igneous  rocks  which  pass,  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  Petra,  below  great  masses  of 
red  and  variegated  sandstone  of,  perhaps,  two 
geological  ages,  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous. 
These  sandstones  often  rise  in  courses  of  cyclopian 
masonry  above  the  granitic  base ;  sometimes  form- 
ing terraces,  sometimes  truncated  pyramids,  or 
rampart-like  breastworks,  of  which  Mount  Hor 
offers  a  striking  example.  These  sandstone  strata 
line  the  flanks  of  the  escarpment  to  some,  not  well- 
determined,  point  in  the  Jordan  Valley  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but  they  are  everywhere  superimposed 
by  the  white  calcareous  strata  of  Cretaceous  age 
which  gradually  descend  northwards  from  the 
Edomite  plateau  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  itself, 
and  constitute  the  sides  of  the  Jordanic  Valley  to 
the  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  region  of  the  Jaulan  and  Hauran,  which  in 
some  sense  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Moabite 
plateau,  is  an  elevated  plain  formed  altogether  of 
sheets  of  basaltic  lava,  from  the  surface  of  which 
rise  the  truncated  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
generally  clothed  with  forests  of  oak.  It  is 
altogether  uncertain  at  what  period  the  volcanic 
fires  became  extinct,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene,  or 
Glacial  period,  and  was  therefore  synchronous 
with  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters  of  the 
great  Jordan  Valley  lake ;  the  proximity  of  water 
being  necessary  to  volcanic  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relations  of  the  lava  streams,  both  in 
this  region  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to 


the  Cretaceous  strata,  make  it  clear  that  the  period 
of  greatest  volcanic  action  was  long  posterior  to  the 
age  of  these  rocks  themselves,  and  may  be  referred 
to  that  of  the  Pliocene.  There  is,  moreover,  nt 
evidence  that  these  volcanoes  were  in  active 
eruption  during  the  period  of  the  early  occupation 
of  the  country  Dy  man. 

(5)  The  Sinaitte  Peninsula. — In  marked  contrast, 
both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  to  the  plateaux 
and  terraces  of  Western  Palestine  and  the  Badiet 
et-Tth,  characterized  by  greyish  and  yellowish 
tints,  is  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai  lying 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  bounded 
along  the  northern  margin  by  the  escarpment  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Nummulite  limestones  of  Jebel 
Ejmeh  above  described.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  a  group  of  noble  mountains,  crowned  by 
peaks  and  serrated  ridges,  traversed  by  broad 
sinuous  valleys  which  form  the  highways  by  which 
the  traveller  must  find  his  way,  and  which  are  now 
generally  dry,  though  once  the  channels  of  rivers 
and  streams.  The  Sinaitic  mountains  are  formed 
of  rocks  amongst  the  most  ancient  in  the  world, 
and  referable  to  the  Archaean  age ;  and,  as  they  are 
bare  and  destitute  of  verdure,  they  rise  above  the 
valleys  in  naked  walls  rich  in  their  natural  colour- 
ing of  red,  purple,  and  blue.  It  is  only  along  the 
valleys  that  the  green  of  verdure  is  seen,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  small  scrub  and  desert  flowers,  with 
groups  ofpalms  and  tamarisks  around  the  springs  of 
water.  These  rescue  the  region  from  the  reproach 
of  utter  barrenness,  and  allow  the  Arab  to  pitch  his 
camp,  and  even  to  pasture  his  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  The  mountain  summits  rise  to  high  eleva- 
tions. At  the  head  of  the  group  stands  the  twin- 
peaked  Jebel  Katharina,  reaching  a  height  of  8551  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  next,  Jebel  Umm  Shomer,  8449  ft. ; 
then  Jebel  Musa  (the  traditional  Mount  Sinai),  7373 
ft.;  and  Jebel  Serbal,  which  though  not  the  highest 
is  certainly  the  most  striking  of  the  series,  because 
of  its  isolated  position  and  serried  outline ;  its 
summit  reaches  an  elevation  of  6734  ft.  above  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.*  Standing  on  the  summit  of  Sinai, 
the  scene  is  most  striking  and  impressive.  The 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  peaks  and  serrated 
ridges  formed  of  rocks  of  granite  and  porphyry, 
whose  natural  reddish  tints  have  been  deepened 
and  intensified  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun ; 
the  profound  gorges  and  valleys  walled  in  by 
lofty  cliffs  of  naked  rock ;  the  absence  of  treoa 
and  verdure,  except  along  the  floors  of  the  vallejs, 
— all  tend  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  here  gazing  on  the  face  of  nature 
under  one  of  ber  most  savage  forms,  in  which  the 
ideas  of  solitude,  waste,  and  desolation  contend 
with  those  of  awe  and  admiration.  This  assem- 
blage of  peaks  and  ridges  is  bounded  towards  the 
east  and  west  by  the  deep  depressions  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Suez  and  'Akabah  ;  towards  the  north,  distant 
glimpses  of  the  tableland  of  the  Tih  are  obtained  ; 
while  the  mountains  of  Edom,  rising  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  valley  of  the  Arabah, 
bound  the  view  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Desert 
of  Arabia. 

ii.  Geological  Formations.— The  formations 
of  which  the  above  tracts  of  country  are  composed 
range  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent ; — 
but  with  wide  gaps  in  the  general  succession  as 
determined  in  other  regions.  For  example,  we  have 
no  representatives  of  the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Permian,  Triassic,  or  Jurassic  forma- 
tions, all  of  which  are  well  developed  in  the  British 
Islands ;  and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  con- 

*  The  elevations  were  determined  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai.  The  height  of  Jebel  Man,  calculated 
by  Mr.  R.  Laurence  from  8uei  by  aneroid,  was  7686  ft,  and 
from  'Akabah  was  7606  ft,  both  over  those  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  but  probably  led  reliable.  (See  Hull,  Mount  Stir,  48). 
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elusion  that  Palestine  presented  conditions  unsuited 
to  the  deposition  of  strata  during  these  periods ;  or 
else  that  Deds  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  these 
periods  having  been  deposited,  hod  afterwards  been 
removed  by  denuding  agencies ;  but  this  is  the  less 
probable  supposition. 

The  general  succession  of  the  formations  present 
in  Palestine  is  as  follows  in  descending  order : — 


f 


Geological  Fobmations. 
Sandhills  and  Desert  sands. 
Alluvial  deposits  of  the  Jordan  and  other 
streams. 

Raised  sea-Seaches ;  sand  and  gravel  with 
shells. 

Calcareous  marls,  saliferous  beds,  sand  and 
gravel  forming  terraces  in  the  Jordan- 
Arabah  Valley ;  old  l*ke  beds  in  Arabia- 
PetrrjL 


More 

Volcanic 
rocks. 


ft 
ft 
ft 

Volcanic  Series  -| 


Cretaemu 

Lower  Carbon- 
iferous 


Anhacm 


Basalt,  dolerite,  toff,  etc. 

Calcareous  Sandstone  of  PhiUstia(T). 
Nnmmulite  limestone  series. 

Cretaceous  limestone  with  marls,  etc. 
'  Nubian  sandstone.' 

,  Wad;  Nasb  limestone. 
.  Desert  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

Agglomerates,  beds  of  lava,  ashes,  and  tuff 
of  indeterminate  age. 

Qranitlo  gneiss,  granite,  hornblendlo  and 
other  schists ;  dykes  of  diorite,  porphyry, 
I.  ate 

(a)  Arehaan.  —  These  rocks  are  found  only 
amongst  the  Sinaitio  and  Edomite  mountains,  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
crystalline  masses  which  come  to  the  surface  from 
beneath  the  Nubian  sandstone  at  the  First  Cataract 
of  the  Nile.  They  lie  at  the  base  of  all  the  forma- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  have  been  re- 
ferred by  Fraas  to  the  Archsean  period.*  They 
consist  of  hornblendic,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists 
of  the  Wadis  Nasb,  Sarabit,  and  Feiran,  underlain 
by  reddish  and  greyish  granite  and  gneiss.  These 
rocks  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  dykes  and 
ridges  of  red  felstone-rjorphyry,  diorite,  and  basalt, 
of  later,  but  indeterminate,  age ;  except  that  they 
are  more  ancient  than  the  Nubian  sandstone  of 
the  Cretaceous  period,  or  the  Desert  sandstone  of 
the  Carboniferous. 

(6)  Volcanic  Series. — To  the  period  of  these  dykes 
may  be  referable  the  stratified  lavas,  tuffs,  and 
agglomerates  of  the  Wady  Haroun  and  Jebel  eah- 
Snomrah  (or  Shomar)  which  form  the  basement 
beds  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  t  and  are  overlain  by  the 
Desert  sandstone.  Magnificent  sections  of  ag- 
glomerate and  igneous  intrusions  are  laid  open  in 
the  Wady  el-Hessi,  near  es-Safieh,  but  their  age  is 
indeterminate  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  utter 
than  the  Archsean  and  earlier  than  the  Cretaceous 
or  Carboniferous  periods. 

(e)  Carboniferous  Bed*. —  One  of  the  moat  re- 
markable discoveries  amongst  the  geological  series 
of  Palestine  was  that  of  Carboniferous  rocks  in  the 
Hady  Nasb  by  H.  Banerman  in  1868.J  afterwards 
extended  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea  at 
Lebruj,  near  es-Safieh,  by  the  Expedition  of  the 
PEF  in  1883-84.1  The  formation  consists  of  red, 
purplo,  and  variegated  sandstone,  which  the  writer 
has  named  'the  Desert  sandstone'  below,  sur- 
mounted by  blue  limestone  containing  shells  and 
corals  of  Carboniferous  limestone  species,  such  as 
Spirifer  striatus,  S.  attenuates,  Product  us  scabri- 
eulus,  Orthis  michdini,  Syringopora  ramulosa, 
FenesteUa  plebia  (?),  and  others.  The  occurrence 
of  these  strata  in  two  widely-separated  localities 

*  Atu  dan  Orient,  p.  7. 

t  '  Phys.  Oeol.  Arabia  Petrna,'  Mem.  PEF,  p.  87. 
J  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.  p.  17. 
I  Mem.  OeoL  Arab.  Petr.  and  Palest,  p.  47. 


suggests  the  idea  that  they  once  occupied  an  ex- 
tended and  connected  area,  and  have  subsequently 
been  dissevered  by  denudation.  That  the  lime- 
stone is  a  marine  deposit  formed  over  the  floor  of 
the  sea  during  a  period  of  submergence,  is  shown  by 
the  names  of  the  fossils  above  quoted,  which  are  all 
of  marine  species  and  genera.  These  frogmental 
tracts  may  only  be  relics  of  a  formation  which  in- 
cluded the  upper  division  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  but  which  has  been  subsequently  removed 
by  denuding  agencies. 

{d)  Cretaceous  Beds  ;  Nubian  Sandstone  (Russeg- 
ger). — In  the  absence  of  several  formations  which 
m  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  succeed  the  Car- 
boniferous, the  Cretaceous  strata  are  found  in 
Arabia  Petnea  resting  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the 
older  formations  above  described,  whether  of  Car- 
boniferous or  of  Archaean  age.  The  formation  is, 
however,  only  found  represented  by  its  upper 
members;  the  lower,  belonging  to  the  stages 
Neocomian,  Urgonian,  Aptian,  and  Albian  not 
being  here  represented.  Notwithstanding  this 
hiatus,  the  Cretaceous  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  formations  of  Palestine,  stretching  from  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Badiet  et-Tth  to  the 
Lebanon,  and  forming  large  tracts  of  the  great 
Arabian  desert  east  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  depres- 
sion. It  is  represented  by  two  divisions;  the 
lower  or  Nubian  sandstone  (Cenomanian  of  D'Or- 
bigny)  the  equivalent  of  our  '  Upper  Greensand,' 
and  by  the  Cretaceous  limestone  and  marl,  the 
equivalents  of  our  Chalk  and  Chalkmarl  (Senonian 
and  Turonian).  The  Nubian  sandstone  consists  of 
red  and  variegated,  rather  soft  sandstone  with  a 
conglomerate  of  small  pebbles  of  quartzite,  granite, 
porphyry,  and  jasper  at  its  base.  Its  thickness  is 
exceedingly  variable,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  floor  of  older  rocks  over  which  it  was  deposited, 
and  its  only  fossils  are  fragments  of  plants  at  rare 
intervals.  All  along  the  escarpment  of  the  Tih 
from  the  Wady  Hamr  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  it 
nnderlies  the  white  limestones  and  marls  of  the 
upper  Cretaceous  beds,  and  along  the  flanks  of  the 
great  western  escarpment  from  Akabah  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  beyond  it  is 
interposed  between  the  crystalline  rocks  and  the 
same  calcareous  strata.*  On  approaching  the 
Sinaitic  mountains,  the  Nubian  and  Desert  sand- 
stones may  be  observed  in  isolated  masses  capping 
the  Archaean  rocks;  sometimes  rising  from  their 
bases  in  truncated  pyramids;  and  in  the  Wady 
el-Ain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Wady 
Zelagah,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  old  river 
courses  in  the  peninsula,  the  walls  of  Nubian 
sandstone  rise  on  either  hand  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  floor,  t  But  it  is  in  the 
Wady  Musa  at  Petra  that  this  formation  is  displayed 
to  best  advantage.  Rising  in  nearly  vertical  walls 
from  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  its  branches,  the 
sandstone  has  formed  the  material  out  of  which  the 
tombs  and  temples  have  been  sculptured  in  various 
forma  of  architecture,  displaying  marvellous  varie- 
ties of  colour  in  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  purple 
shades,  which  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
all  travellers  (see  Petra).  These  colours  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  various  mineral  pigments,  of 
which  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  possibly 
copper,  are  the  most  abundant. 

The  Nubian  sandstone  is  probably  a  lacustrine 
deposit  laid  down  over  the  floor  of  a  vast  inland 
lake,  the  boundaries  of  which,  owing  to  extensive 
geological  changes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  define 
except  at  distant  intervals.  One  portion  of  this 
boundary  was  undoubtedly  formed  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Sinaitio  group  of  mountains ;  other  portions 

*  Except  where  carboniferous  or  volcanic  beds  are  present 
t  A  view  of  this  gorge  is  given  in  the  frontispiece  of  Halfl 
Mount  Seir. 
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may  be  discovered  in  Central  Africa ;  and  the  lake 
itself  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Cretace- 
ous ocean  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean.* 
The  formation  was  accumulated  from  the  waste 
of  granitic  and  plutonic  rocks  forming  the  sur- 
rounding lands  now  partly  submerged  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

(e)  Cretaceous  Limestone. —  This  great  series  of 
calcareous  strata  immediately  succeeds  the  Nubian 
sandstone ;  and  as  it  is  altogether  a  marine  deposit, 
it  must  have  been  formed  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
after  a  general  subsidence  and  submergence  of  the 
region  occupied  by  the  lacustrine  waters  of  the 
previous  period.  The  lower  beds  are  chiefly  formed 
of  white  calcareous  marls  succeeded  by  harder 
limestone  strata  with  bands  of  siliceous  chert  or 
flint.  The  following  section  taken  in  the  Wady 
el-Hessi,  at  the  8.E.  border  of  the  Badiet  et- 
Tlh,  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion. (1)  Lowest  beds;  —  light-blue  calcareous 
marl,  passing  downwards  into  dark-blue  clay  with 
selenite,  250  ft  thick ;  (2)  soft  white  limestone, 
with  rare  bands  of  chert,  200  ft.;  (3)  hard  silice- 
ous limestone  with  numerous  bands  of  chert, 
forming  the  top  of  the  cliff,  about  200  ft.  thick. 
Fine  sections  are  also  laid  open  on  ascending  the 
flanks  of  the  escarpment  overlooking  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (the  '  Ghor ')  on  the  eastern  side,  of 
which  Lartet  gives  the  details.  +  The  total  thick- 
ness of  the  Cretaceous  limestone  series  may  reach 
800  to  1000  ft.,  and  amongst  the  fossil  forms  the 
following  may  be  cited :  Ammonites  Luynesi, 
A.  rhotamargensis,  Pholadomya  Luynesi,  Ostrea 
Mermeti,  0.  flabellata,  Sippurites,  etc.  Forami- 
ni/era,  visible  only  under  the  microscope,  doubt- 
less are  abundantly  present. 

Building  Stone.  —  The  uppermost  beds  of  the 
Cretaceous  limestone  yield  an  excellent  building 
stone  which  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  including 
the  walk  of  the  temple.  The  stone  has  been 
extracted  from  the  large  quarries  and  caverns  near 
the  Damascus  gate.  The  rock  is  hard,  compact, 
and  delicately  coloured,  capable  not  only  of  fur- 
nishing large  blocks  such  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
'  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews,'  but  of  being  worked 
into  ornaments  and  smaller  objects  of  use,  and  of 
receiving  a  polish.  Fraas  gives  the  following 
section  of  the  beds  in  descending  order  at  this 
spot  t  •• — 

1.  Craie  blanche  (Senonien). 

2.  Etage  superieure  des  Hippuritet  ('  Misseh '). 

3.  Etage  inferieure  des  ffippurites  (*  Melekeh '). 

4.  Zone  of  Ammonites  rhotomargensis(Txaoman). 
No.  2  ('  Misseh ')  of  the  above  section  affords  the 
principal  building  stone,  and  is  Id  ft.  in  thickness ; 
and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  has  shown  that  the  reser- 
voirs, sepulchres,  and  cellars  under  and  around  the 
city  are  excavated  in  the  soft  beds  of  No.  3 
('Melekeh')  underlying  the  firmer  beds  of  the 
'  Misseh,'  which  form  the  platforms  for  the  build- 
ings.! 

(/)  Lower  Eocene  Beds;  Nummulite  Limestone. 
—This  formation,  though  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
division  of  the  geological  series,  immediately 
succeeds  the  Cretaceous  limestone  just  described*, 
and  bears  so  general  a  resemblance  to  it  that  to- 
gether they  appear  to  constitute  one  great  cal- 
careous formation,  incapable  of  separation.  This 
apparent  continuity  is,  however,  illusory,  as  has 

*  In  North  Africa  the  boundary  lay  along  the  northern  base 
of  the  Ahaggar  Mountain*  In  lat.  26*  N.  and  the  Morocco  Atlas 
on  the  north,  u  the  present  writer  hu  shown  elsewhere ;  '  Geo- 
logical History  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  Valley,1  Trans.  Vict.  Inst. 
vol.  Jtxhr.  p.  807  (with  Map). 

t  Voyage  ^exploration,  p.  70,  fig.  9. 

t  Ave  dem  Orient,  p.  64. 

I  Ordnance  Survey  ef  Jerusalem. 


been  shown  by  Zittel  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and 
the  Nubian  Desert ;  and  a  detailed  survey  would 
doubtless  have  the  result  of  showing  that  the  two 
formations  are  disconnected  by  an  unconformity, 
however  slight.  The  latest  explorer  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  Palestine,  Dr.  Blanckenkorn,  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  two  formations  are 
capable  of  separation ;  *  and  Lartet  had  previously 
expressed  the  same  view. 

The  Nummulite  limestone  is  but  sparingly  repre- 
sented in  Palestine.  It  forms  the  southern  slopes 
of  part  of  the  Lebanon.t  is  found  capping  Mount 
Carmel,  and  occurs  in  isolated  masses  at  Sebastieh 
(Samaria),  Nablus  (Shechem),  and  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem.  It  also  overspreads  a  large  tract  of  the 
western  Tth  plateau,  as  it  has  been  identified  by 
its  characteristic  fossils  in  the  limestone  clirls 
which  overlook  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  its  inland 
limits  remain  to  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  formation  consist  of  white 
marls  and  chalky  limestone  with  Nummulites,  sur- 
mounting the  harder  beds  of  Cretaceous  age :  these 
are  succeeded  by  white  limestones  with  bands  of 
flint,  resembling  those  of  the  latter  period ;  and,  as 
Lartet  has  pointed  out,  this  general  resemblance 
causes  much  uncertainty  in  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  formations  on  the  spot.  The  Nummulite 
limestone  is  an  oceanic  deposit  laid  down  under 
similar  conditions  of  deposition  to  those  of  the 
Cretaceous  beds,  but  with  an  interval  of  slight 
disturbance  and  movement  in  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
The  fossils  are  distinctly  of  Tertiary  genera  and 
species. 

(g)  Upper  Eocene?  Calcareous  Sandstone  of  Phil- 
istxa. — This  formation  is  frequently  laid  open  in 
small  sections  between  Beershcba  and  Jaffa,  and  in 
the  Plain  of  Philistia.  It  consists  of  soft  yellowish 
calcareous  sandstone ;  but  its  relations  to  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Nummulite  beds  are  unknown,  as  the 
junction  has  not  been  observed.  The  writer  has 
provisionally  assigned  these  strata  to  the  Upper 
Eocene  stage,  for  reasons  which  are  too  much  in- 
volved to  be  stated  at  length  here.  J  No  fossils 
were  noticed  in  the  sandstone ;  and  it  is  only  right 
to  observe  that  Blanckenkorn  considers  it  to  be  of 
post-Tertiary  or  Diluvial  origin.  Its  real  age  is 
one  of  those  points  remaining  to  be  determined 
by  future  exploration. 

(A)  Miocene  Period. — This  epoch  in  the  geological 
history  of  Palestine  is  unrepresented  by  any 
known  strata ;  yet  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance as  regards  the  development  of  the  physical 
features  of  this  region,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
that  of  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
surrounding  districts.  The  Miocene  was  the  great 
land-forming  epoch,  during  which  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  existing  land  surfaces  were  finally 
determined,  and  the  relative  areas  of  land  and  sea 
were  constituted  as  they  exist  to  this  day.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  preceding  Eocene  epoch  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  including  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Great  Desert  east  of  the  Arabah,  formed  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  the  only  emergent  portions  being  the 
Sinaitic  mountain-tops;  all  to  the  northward, 
eastward,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  Atlas  mountains,  was  overspread  by  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  But  with  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
period  a  great  physical  change  set  in.  Owing  to 
contraction  ana  movements  in  the  crust,  the  sea- 
bed was  elevated  into  land  in  the  tracts  bordering 
the  Great  Sea.  Mountains,  such  as  the  Lebanon, 
were  upraised ;  the  strata  were  bent,  folded,  and 
fissured;  and  amongst  the  greatest  of  these  fissures. 

*  •  Entstehung  u.  Oeschichte  d.  Todten  Meeres,'  ZDP  V  (1898). 
t  Oarl  Diener,  Der  Libanon. 

t  These  reasons  are  stated  in  the  Mem.  '  Phys.  QeoL  Arabia 
Petnea,'  p.  64. 
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tu  that  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  Valley,  along  which 
the  tableland  of  Edom  and  Moab  was  elevated 
into  land.  In  a  word,  all  the  main  physical 
features  of  the  region  here  being  passed  under 
review  had  their  first  inception ;  and  although 
they  have  been  somewhat  modified  during  succeed- 
ing periods,  these  modifications  have  not  materi- 
ally altered  the  main  outlines  of  the  land.  River 
channels  have  been  originated  and  deepened,  and 
the  land-surfaces  have  been  somewhat  eroded  and 
worn  down,  but  the  main  features  remain  as  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period.  These 
terrestrial  changes  occupied,  without  doubt,  a 
vast  length  of  geological  time. 

(»)  Pliocene  to  Pluvial. — The  deposits  referable 
to  this  period  consist  of  raised  beaches  on  the  areas 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and 
the  terraces  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  Valley ;  these 
latter  having  been  already  described,  our  observa- 
tions here  will  be  confined  to  the  old  sea-terraces. 

After  the  great  emergence  and  elevation  of  land 
areas  which  had  taken  place  during  the  preceding 
Miocene  period,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
subsidence  to  the  extent  of  at  least  220  or  230  ft. 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas.  The  escarpments  bordering  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile,  and  those  of  the  Tlh  and  Western  Pales- 
tine, again  became  sea-cliffs,  with  beaches  at  their 
base,  while  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas  commingled  along  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  amount  of  the  submergence,  as  above  stated, 
is  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  the 
occurrence  of  old  sea-beaches  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  at  or  about  this  level ;  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  known  as  *  Fraas'  beach,' 
at  Jebel  Mokattam,  above  Cairo,  and  again  at  the 
Great  Pyramid  platform  near  Ghizeh.  This  occurs 
at  a  level  of  220  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  with  marine 
shells,  some  of  which  are  extinct  species,  while 
others  are  still  living  in  the  Red  Sea ;  the  cliffs  of 
limestone  are  also  penetrated  by  numerous  borings 
of  Teredo.  Similar  beds  of  gravel  with  shells  may 
be  observed  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabah  Valley  up  to  a 
level  of  nearly  200  ft.  above  the  Gulf  of ' AJfabah. 
But  the  most  important  case  is  that  occurring  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sherl&h  at  Tell  Abu  Hareireh, 
east  of  Gaza,  at  a  level  of  200  to  220  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean  on  both  sides  of  the  stream — a 
level  corresponding  to  that  of  the  raised  beach 
above  Cairo.  Here  the  terrace  lies  in  a  hollow 
formed  in  the  '  calcareous  sandstone  of  Philistia,' 
which  is  clearly  of  older  date  than  the  shelly 
gravels  of  the  raised  beach :  the  following  is  the 
section  in  descending  order ; — 

ft  in. 

L  Loam  6  Othlck. 

X.  Bolt  calcareous  sandstone  in  thin  layer*  10  0  „ 
S.  Beds  of  shelli  (chiefly  casta)  .  .     0  6  „ 

4>  Soft  calcareous  sandstone,  with  small 

pebbles  of  flint  and  oyster  shells  6  0  „ 

a.  River-bed ;  hard  calcareous  sandstone 

(thickness  unknown)  .      .      .  (ov*r)i  0  „ 

The  shells  in  bed  No.  8  consist  of  the  genera  TvrriteUa, 
Dtntatium,  AtUmU,  Ptattn,  Cardium,  Ottrea,  and  spines  of 
Echinus* 

All  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Maritime  Plain 
extending  for  several  miles  inland  from  Jaffa,  and 
rising  from  200  to  300  ft.,  shelly  sands  and  beds  of 
gravel  may  be  observed ;  and  again  inland  from 
Beirut  this  ancient  sea-bed  may  be  observed  at 
intervals,  varying  in  character  and  composition,  as 
at  Ramleh,  Lydda  (Ludd)  and  Lokandel  el-Motram 
in  the  valley  between  Beirut  and  the  western  spurs 
of  the  Lebanon,  where  it  consists  of  conglomerate  of 

*  'GeoL  Arab.  Petri*,  etc.,'  p.  74.  A  figure  showing  the 
relations  of  this  raised  beach  to  the  calcareous  sandstone  is 
shown,  ib.  p.  64. 


water-worn  pebbles  of  limestone,  and  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  later  Pliocene  age.  The  more  recent 
sea-beaches,  formed  during  the  rising  of  the  beds 
in  the  Pleistocene  age,  occupy  lower  levels,  and  are 
characterized  by  Mediterranean  forms,  such  as 
Pectunculus  violascens,  Purpura  hemastoma,  and 
Murex  brandaris,  etc 

The  submergence  of  the  Palestine  and  adjoin- 
ing areas,  after  the  present  land-surface  had  been 
determined,  and  subsequent  re-elevation  to  exist- 
ing levels,  is  therefore  clearly  determined  by  the 
above  instances  of  old  sea-margins.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  region  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  depression, 
corresponding  changes  had  been  going  on,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  terraces  at  various  levels 
from  that  of  the  outer  sea  to  the  present  margins 
of  the  inland  lakes,  but  in  time  extending  into  the 
Pleistocene  (or  Pluvial)  period ;  with  some  account 
of  which,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Palestine  area, 
our  review  of  the  geological  history  of  this  region 
properly  ends. 

[j )  Pluvial  to  Recent. — The  general  refrigera- 
tion of  the  climate  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
referable  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  which  was  accom- 
panied in  the  temperate  zone  by  accumulations  of 
snow  and  the  advance  of  glacial  ice,  did  not  leave 
Palestine  altogether  unaffected  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  left  indelible  traces  on  its  physical  features. 
We  know  through  the  observations  of  several 
travellers,  commencing  with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
that  there  are  old  glacier  moraines  in  the  Lebanon 
at  a  level  of  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  that  one 
of  the  principal  groups  of  old  cedars  is  planted  on 
a  large  moraine.*  The  presence  of  glaciers  in  the 
Lebanon  being  thus  established,  we  necessarily 
infer  the  existence  of  a  climate  resembling  rather 
that  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Alps  than  that  of  the 
present  day ;  perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  which  is  now  about  70°  Fahr., 
was  at  this  epoch  of  extreme  cold  about  65°  or  60°, 
and  a  correspondingly  lower  temperature  extended 
over  all  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Lebanon,  t 
A  further  inference  may  be  drawn,  namely,  that 
the  rainfall  all  over  Palestine,  and  extending  into 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  was  considerably  larger 
than  at  present,  and  the  evaporation  less  rapid ; 
and  the  general  result  would  be  that  the  present 
rivers  and  streams  would  have  been  larger,  and 
valleys  which,  like  those  of  the  Badiet  el-Tih,  are 
now  destitute  of  streams,  were  channels  for  running 
water.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  when 
the  perennial  snows  of  the  Lebanon  were  melting 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  were  swollen  far  beyond  their  present  limits, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  now  retained 
at  its  present  low  level  by  the  equalization  of  river 
supply  and  evaporation,  must  have  risen  to  a  limit 
far  above  that  of  the  present  day.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  surprise  at  the  evidences  of  former 
greater  levels  of  the  'Jordan- Valley  lake'  afforded 
by  the  terraces  rising  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 

S resent  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  have  been 
escribed;  they  were  the  necessary  result  of 
greater  influx  of  waters  from  streams,  and  of 
smaller  evaporation,  due  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  decreased  temperature  in  the 
climate  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present  day. 
As  the  glacial  conditions  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch 
passed  away,  and  those  of  the  present  day  gradu- 
ally came  into  operation  by  a  corresponding  process 
in  an  opposite  direction,  the  lakes  and  streams 
would  naturally  assume  their  present  limits,  or  in 
some  instances  actually  disappear.       E.  HULL. 

•  •  On  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,'  Nat.  HuL  Rn.  1862 ;  Hooker's 
original  observations  have  been  oonnrmed  by  Tristram  and 
Lartet. 

t  Fraas  supposes  there  were  glaciers  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Sinai,  but  the  present  writer  was  unable  to  recognise  any 
clear  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  in  1888-84. 
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GER 


GEORGIAN  VERSION  See  Version. 

GEPHYRUN  (Tc<fivpe6r).—A  city  captured  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  2  Mac  12u.  AV,  perhaps  rightly 
accentuating yt<f>vfx>Dv(mhn.  of  ycQvpta),  tr.  '  he  went 
also  about  to  make  a  bridge  to  a  certain  city.'  RV 
has  '  he  also  fell  upon  a  certain  city  Gephyrun,'  and 
appends  marginal  note,  '  The  relation  between  the 
names  Gephyrun  and  Caspin  is  unknown,  and 
perhaps  the  Greek  text  is  corrupt.  Compare 
Gephrun,  the  name  of  a  city  of  Gilead  mentioned 
by  Polybius,  V.  hex.  12,  ana  Caspor,  1  Mac  S**- ".' 
Jos.  (Ant.  XII.  viiL  5)  gives  the  name  as  Ephron. 
The  site  is  unknown. 

GER  (13)  is  a  Heb.  term  which  in  AV  is  generally 
rendered  'stranger.'  The  fact  that  the  same  tr* 
is  adopted  also  for  other  words  whose  proper 
equivalent  is  'foreigner,'  creates  needless  con- 
fusion, which  might  be  avoided  either  by  leaving 
air,  which  is  a  technical  term,  untranslated,  or 
by  translating  it  'protected  stranger.'  Driver 
(Deut.  p.  126)  suggests  that  the  rendering  might 
uniformly  be  'sojourner'  (so  frequently  in  RV), 
which  would  preserve  the  connexion  in  EV  with  the 
verb  '  sojourn '  (tu)  in  such  passages  as  Gn  12"  19* 
474,  Is  62*. 

In  opposition  to  tin  notkri,  who  It  often  a  men  pasting 
stranger  ('  thou  earnest  but  yesterday,'  28  15*0,  the  gtr,  while 
not  homeborn,  is  a  temporary  dweller  in  the  land  (On  28* 
[PI  3f*w])  of  Abraham  at  Hebron ;  Ex  2*»  [J]  of  Moses  in  the 
desert,  183  [E]  to  explain  the  name  Oerahom ;  Oar.  of  J",  Jer  148  • 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  On  16",  Ex  22»  28»  [all  JE],  Lv  19"  [H],  Dt  10™ 
29s :  more  frequently  of  gtHm  in  Israel  (e.g.  2  8 1"  an  Amalekite, 
of.  Jos  8»  » [E]  20«  [PJ,  Is  lf-\  The  LXX,  which  twice  trans- 
literates  1|  (Aram,  •&>)  by  ><i>4*u,  Ex  12",  Is  1*1,  uses  wiftmt 
11  times  to  tr.  Tj  and  10  times  for  3(ftfl.  wipmrnt  answers  to 
the  classical  i*inum  (which  is  not  used  by  LXX  except  in 
Jer  20>  and  not  at  all  in  NT),  itimxt  designated  a  resident  in  a 
community  who  had  not  the  same  rights  as  a  native  citizen.  As 
it  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  rrj](l  (native)  and 
•"IJJ  (foreigner),  so  does  runout  between  irrit  or  wXUm  and 
fbM.  Of  course  the  uimnn  was  from  one  point  of  view  a 
foreigner,  and  might  be  called  (i'»tr  ;  hence  «'  iwthtpuvtrit  is 
In  Ao  17*1  rightly  applied  to  the  wnm  at  Athens,  n^w 
appears  in  NT  in  same  sense  as  In  LXX  (Ac  1*-  »,  Eph  2», 
1TZU).  The  fUuirifut  of  Eph  2" is  specially  instructive; 
it  tjumn  exactly  to  the  ptregruU  atque  irmolct  of  Cic  <U  Ofic 

The  gtr  in  the  oldest  time  is  a  stranger  who 
dwells  under  the  protection  of  a  family  or  a  tribe 
to  which  he  does  not  belong.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  non-Israelite.  In  Dt  18*  Jg  IT*  191  the  term  is 
applied  to  Levi  tea  (see  Driver  and  Moore,  adloc). 
The  position  of  the  gtr  in  Israel  is  illustrated  by 
W.  R.  Smith  from  the  precisely  analogous  institu- 
tion of  the  idr  among  the  Arabs.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  the  community  personally  free,  but  pos- 
sessed of  no  political  rights.  He  has  left  his  own 
kin,  it  may  be  on  account  of  a  feud,  or  simply  in 
order  to  benefit  himself,  and  has  cast  himself  upon 
(he  protection  of  a  powerful  chief  or  clan  in  his 
new  dwelling-place.  The  institution  is  still  known 
in  Arabia  (OTJC  342 n.). 

In  return  for  the  protection  accorded  him  the 
gtr  had  services  to  render.  He  was  not  indeed  a 
slave  (Micah's  Levite  not  only  enjoyed  personal 
freedom  but  received  wages,  Jg  VP*,  Gn  29", 
Dt  24"),  but  his  lot  was  at  times  hard  enough 
(cf.  Gn  SI'"4*  Jacob's  complaint  of  his  treatment 
by  Laban).  Nothing  evidences  the  precarious 
position  of  the  gtr  better  than  the  frequent  OT 
exhortations  to  act  justly  by  him  Dt  l1*  24"  27M, 
to  show  him  kindness  Dt  10"  26u,  to  refrain  from 
oppressing  him  Ex  22"  23»  (both  JE),  Lv  19"  (H), 
Dt  24",  Jer  7«,  Zee  7*.  Hence  probably  also  the 
repeated  injunction  that  he  was  to  enjoy  the 
Sabbath  rest  Ex  20"  23'*  (both  JE),  Dt  6". 

A  man  might  be  the  gtr  of  a  king  or  of  the  chief 
of  a  clan  rather  than  of  the  whole  community. 
▲  typical  instance  of  this  is  found  in  David's 


relation  to  Achish  of  Gath.  The  Phil,  lords  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  '  these  Hebrews  '(IS  29*). 
David  as  the  gtr  of  Achish  was  expected  to  make 
the  interests  of  his  patron  his  own  (1 S  27u),  and  in 
particular  to  go  to  war  along  with  him  even  against 
his  native  country  (281*). 

A  whole  clan  or  tribe  might  be  gtrim  (Jos  9  the 
Gibeonites,  28  4*  the  Beerothites ;  and  even  Israel 
in  Egypt  is  described  as  a  gtr  Gn  16",  Ex  22"  23* 
[all  JE],  Lv  19*  (H),  Dt  10"  23»).  In  such  cases, 
also,  services  had  to  be  rendered  in  return  for 
protection  («m.  by  Jacob's  family  according  to  the'r 
occupation  Gn  47*,  by  the  Gibeonites  in  hewing 
wood  and  drawing  water  Jos  9s7,  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  building  of  cities  Ex  V-).  It  frequently 
happened  that  these  gtrim  were  ultimately 
absorbed  into  the  tribe  whose  protection  they 
had  invoked.  See  Fokeioneb,  and  cf.  Kuenen, 
Bel.  Isr.  i.  182  f. 

There  were  also  gtrim  of  a  god  or  a  temple,  who 
acted  as  tepoSovXot  in  return  for  the  protection 
accorded  by  the  deity  or  the  sanctuary.  Evidence 
of  this  is  furnished  by  such  Phosn.  proper  names  as 
Ger'ashtart  (see  Ashtoreth,  p.  168*),  Germelfcart, 
etc.  (cf.  the  hj  of  Ps  5*  15'  61*,  and  see  Cheyne, 
ad  loc.,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  BS  p.  77  ff.).  The 
Gibeonites  may  have  belonged  to  this  class,  and 
the  list  of  'Nethinim'  (Ezr  2*»*  =  Neh  7**-)  con- 
tains many  names  of  unquestionably  foreign  origin 
(Wellh.  Proleg.  225  n.). 

The  close  connexion  which  subsisted  in  the 
popular  imagination  between  each  land  and  its 
god,  demanded  that  whoever  settled  there  must 
serve  the  tutelary  deity  (2  K  IT1"-  the  story  of 
the  Assyr.  colonists  of  Samaria).  Hence  the 
Sabbath  rest  (Ex  201*  23",  Dt  5M)  is  not  only  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  gtr,  but  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  Solomon  (and  it  corresponds  with  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  his  policy)  that  he  built 
sanctuaries  at  Jerus.  for  a  number  of  foreign 
deities  (1  K  ll*-).  These  were  doubtleps  intended 
to  serve,  not  only  for  his  wives,  but  for  others 
belonging  to  foreign  nationalities  who  had  been 
attracted  to  his  capital,  and  who  may  have  had, 
as  in  later  times  (Neh  13"),  their  own  quarter  of 
the  city.  In  like  manner,  the  Israelites  who  had 
bazaars  at  Damascus  (1  K  20**)  prob.  erected  altars 
built  of  earth  from  the  land  of  Israel  (cf.  2K  5"), 
and  maintained  the  worship  of  J"  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  Syrian  gods.  Solomon's  example  was 
copied  by  Ahab  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  of 
the  Tynans  and  Zidonians  who  would  frequent 
his  court  (1  K  16*"-). 

This  syncretism  in  worship  and  tolerance  of 
dissent  from  the  national  religion,  which  were 
greatly  favoured  by  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  local  sanctuaries,  received  a  check  through  the 
introduction  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  with 
its  central  sanctuary,  but  far  more  through  the 
enactments  of  the  Priests'  Code  (P).  The  ideas 
introduced  in  Dt  of  Israel  as  a  holy  people,  and  of 
the  land  as  not  to  be  '  denied '  (21**),  led  logically 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  gtr  who  sojourned  in 
Israel  must  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  oovenant  people.  Accordingly, 
we  meet  with  an  extension  Doth  of  the  privileges 
and  the  duties  of  the  gtr.  In  D,  indeed,  matters 
are  not  carried  so  far  as  in  P.  In  Dt  14n  the  gtr 
is  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has 
died  of  itself,  acc.  to  Lv  17"  he  is  denied  no  lest 
than  the  Isr.  by  such  an  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  difference  is  recognized  between  Isr.  and  gtr 
in  the  following  particulars  : — The  gtr  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Dt  161W-),  of  Taber- 
nacles (161"-),  in  the  offering  of  first-fruits  (26u), 
the  Sabbath  rest  (5M,  cf.  Ex  20"  23"  JE),  th« 
tithes  (14aM),  the  gleanings  of  the  field,  etc 
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(24Mff-l,  and  he  is  to  have  equal  justice  done  to 
him  (24"). 

The  exile  helped  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union 
closer  between  Israelite  and  ger,  both  alike  being 
now  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Hence  in  Ezk  47*"- 
we  find  the  same  provision  made  for  both  in  the 
Ideal  division  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
addition  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  we  are 
probably  safe  to  infer  that  circumcision  was  con- 
sidered by  Ezekiel  to  be  obligatory  for  the  gir  (cf . 
Ezk  44*""  where  uncircumcised  'in  heart*  and  'in 
flesh'  are  parallel  terms).  Deutero-Isaiah  antici- 
pates the  conversion  to  Israel's  God,  not  only  of 
individuals  (44*);  but  of  kings  and  princes  (49')  as 
well  as  their  subjects  (SI41-),  nay,  be  foresees  a  tune 
when  to  that  God  'every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear'  (45°).  In  bringing 
about  this  consummation  Israel  has  its  function 
as  a  missionary  nation  (42** M  43s- u  40*).  The  creed 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  is,  'There  is  no  God  but  J", 
and  Israel  is  His  prophet'  (Wellh.  Gesch.  p.  117). 

This  universalism,  indeed,  could,  according  to 
the  notions  of  most,  realize  itself  only  through 
the  forms  of  Judaism.  Non-Israelites  must  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  Israel's  law.  In  post-exilic  times  the 
exclusion  from  the  community  of  all  who  would 
not  adopt  the  drastic  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  enabled  one  and  the  same  standard  to  be 
applied  to  the  purified  remnant.  Hence,  'in  P 
the  gtr  is  placed  practically  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  native  Israelite ;  he  enjoys  the  same  rights 
(Nu  36",  cf.  Ezk  47a),  and  is  bound  by  the  same 
laws,  whether  civil  (Lv  24"),  moral  and  religious 
(18"  20s  24",  of.  Ezk  14*),  or  ceremonial  (Ex  12», 
Lv  16»  17*. »•  >». a-"  22w,  Nn  151*- *°  1910) ;  the 
principle,  "  One  law  shall  there  be  for  the  home- 
born  and  for  the  stranger,"  is  repeatedly  affirmed 
(Ex  12*  Lv  24*i,  Nn  •• l*  15"-  »*• »),  the  only  specified 
distinctions  being  that  the  gtr,  if  he  would  keep 
(he  passover'  (which  under  no  circumstances  is 
the  foreigner  [ijn?]  permitted  to  do),  'must  be 
circumcised  (Ex  12"),  and  that  an  Israelite  in 
servitude  with  him  may  be  redeemed  before  the 
jubilee  (Lv  2548,,)I  a  privilege  not  granted  in  the 
case  of  the  master's  being  an  Israelite  (v.401-)' 
(Driver,  Deut.  p.  165). 

After  the  definite  breach  with  the  Samaritans 
(Neh  IS""-),  and  the  establishment  of  the  temple 
on  Mt.  Gerizim  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  viiL),  the  propa- 
gandist activity  of  Jerus.  would  be  stimulated, 
and  it  would  be  felt  that  the  way  was  more  clear 
to  work.  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  this 
policy  and  its  results  in  what  the  Chronicler 
reports  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  80>*,  cf.  1  Ch  13»,  2  Ch  15»).  As 
Schurer  points  out,  the  word  gSr  has  already  in  P 
advanced  far  on  to  its  later  use  as  =  proselyte 
[rpurfikvrot,  which  frequently  in  LXX  represents 
is  of  MT).  This  meaning  appears  completely 
established  in  the  Mishna,  where  ger  denotes  one 
who  by  circumcision  and  complete  adoption  of 
Israel's  laws  has  become  incorporated  with  the 
covenant  people.  If  this  last  sense  was  intended 
to  be  brought  out  with  special  distinctness,  the 
phrase  jrcf  -b  ('  righteous  stranger ')  was  used.  For 

?eV  in  the  original  sense  of  a  stranger  dwelling  in 
srael,  the  Mishnic  formula  was  2&m  -a  (in  OT 
these  terms  are  parallel  in  Gn  23*.  Lv  25a-  **•  *», 
1  Ch  29",  Ps  39"),  which  in  mediaeval  Judaism 
became  nsvt)  i|=a  stranger  dwelling  within  the 
gates  of  Israel  (cf.  Ex  206,  Dt  5"  14s  24").  The 
use  of  tj  to  designate  a  converted  Gentile  became 
finally  so  well  established  that  a  verb  (occurring 
in  the  Mishna)  was  formed  from  it,  n^pj  '  to  be- 
come a  convert'  (Schurer,  HJP  u.  ii.  315). 

The  battle  which  had  been  fonght  and  gained  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  indeed  to  be  fought  over 
again  more  than  once  in  Jewish  history,  notably 


in  the  Gr.  period  by  the  Maccabees  (which 
see) ;  but  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject we  must  refer  the  reader  to  such  articles  as 
HAsiDiKANS,  Pharisee,  Proselyte. 

Liter* tors.— Bertholet'B  monograph,  Die  SUUmg  d.  lit.  u. 
<L  Jud.  ru  d.  Fremden  (to  which  the  same  obligations  are  due 
as  in  art.  Fokkiokek)  ;  W.  E.  Smith,  BSlbtt., Kvtuhip,  etc.  til., 
259,  OTJC*  342  n. ;  Driver,  Deut.  126, 165,  175 ;  Kuenen,  Set.  Mr. 
i.  182 f.,  il.  259  f. ;  Schurer,  BJP  n.  ii.  815;  Reuse,  A.T.  ii. 
28  f. ;  Ellicott  on  Eph  2'» ;  Cramer,  Bib.-Theol  Lex.  $.  wipvwn  \ 
Benzinger,  Ueb.  Areh.  339 1  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

GERA  (ru).  —  Mentioned  as  one  of  Benjamin's 
sons  in  Gn  46°,  omitted  in  Nu  2638-*0.  Ace.  to 
1  Ch  8*-  *• 7  G.  is  a  son  of  Bela  and  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin.  Gera  was  evidently  a  well-known  Ben- 
jamite  clan,  to  which  belonged  Ehud  (Jg  3U  where 
see  Moore's  note)  and  Shimei  (2  S  16s  191*- IK 
2s).  See  Genealogy. 

GERaH. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

GERAR  (T)4,  Tipapa).—  This  place,  as  identified 
on  existing  maps,  is  about  6  miles  from  Gaza,  a 
little  W.  of  S.,  and  perhaps  25  miles  from  Beer 
sheba  in  a  direction  N.  of  W.  Gerar  is  mentioned 
in  OT  in  the  history  of  the  time  of  king  Asa 
and  in  that  of  the  patriarchs.  In  Asa's  time  it 
was  one  of  several  cities  in  that  region  (2  Ch 
14"- ").  (In  1  Ch  4*  Gerar  should  possibly  be 
substituted  for  Gedor  of  MT.  The  LXX  reads 
Vipapa.  See  Gedor).  In  the  earlier  time,  G.  is 
the  region  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  came  into 
contact  with  a  king  or  kings  named  Abimelech. 
The  site  as  now  identified  is  well  within  the 
territory  properly  known  as  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. The  region  as  mentioned  in  Ch  and  Gn 
must  have  extended  far  to  the  S.,  and  far  enough 
to  the  E.  to  coverpart  of  what  is  elsewhere  known 
as  the  Negeb,  or  S.  country. 

Were  the  people  whom  Abraham  and  Isaac  met 
in  this  region  true  Philistines?  That  is,  did  they 
belong  to  the  same  race  that  afterwards  so  often 
oppressed  Israel?  Their  essentially  pastoral  char- 
acter is  no  argument  in  the  negative,  for  Israel 
was  then  also  a  pastoral  people.  The  region  is 
called  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Gn  21n-%),  but 
that  is  not  in  itself  decisive,  for  the  writer  uses 
the  geog.  terms  belonging  to  his  own  time,  and 
not  necessarily  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
people  are  called  Philistines  (Gn  261-  «•  >*•  »• »),  but 
even  that  is  not  so  conclusive  as  at  first  it  seems, 
for  the  term  may  be  merely  geographical,  de- 
scribing the  people  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
lived  in  the  country  which  the  writer  knew  as 
Philistine.  But  Abimelech  seems  to  have  been 
a  Phil,  name  (Ps  34,  title).  Phichol,  the  'captain 
of  his  host'  (Gn  21ttM  26"),  is  witness  to  the 
existence  of  military  organization,  such  as  cor- 
responds with  the  genius  of  the  later  Philistines. 
Ahuzzath  (26s*)  is  naturally  explained  as  one  of 
the  Phil,  names  in  nth,  like  Goliath.  Add  these 
confirmatory  particulars  to  those  above  given,  and 
we  have  proof  of  considerable  strength  identifying 
the  Philistines  of  Isaac  with  those  of  later  times. 

G.  was  a  well-known  place  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies after  Christ.  A  monastery  was  located 
there.  The  abbot  Sylvan  us,  of  the  4th  cent.,  was 
celebrated;  and  Marcion,  bishop  of  G.,  was  one 
of  the  signatories  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
a.d.  451.  The  Talm.  writings  know  the  district  as 
Gerarki  (Euseb. ;  Jerome,  Onomast.  ;  Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccles.  vL  32,  ix.  7 ;  Schwarz,  Pal.  p.  109). 
Travellers  of  the  present  cent,  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  region,  e.g.  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii.  350 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  159 ; 
Robinson,  Researches,  i.  J  89,  ii.  43,  44.  See  also 
PEFSt,  1871,  p.  84 ;  1875,  pp.  162,  164  ;  1881,  p.  38 1 
and  Sayce,  Pat.  Pal.  181, 189.     W.  J.  Beecher. 
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GERA8A  (Ttpara,  Vepamivol).—ln  the  RV  'Gera- 
senes' takes  the  place  of  '  Gadarenes '  in  Mk  51, 
Lk  8" ;  with  these  exceptions  the  expression  '  the 
country  of  the  Gerasenes'  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible.   See  Gadara,  Gerasenes. 

Jerome  (ad  Obad.  1)  states  that  Gilead  was  called 
in  his  day  Gerasa,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  term 
'  country  of  the  Gerasenes  *  (or  Gilead)  may  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret ;  out  as 
Gilead  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  terminated 
on  its  northern  boundary  by  the  Hieromax,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  'country  of  the 
Gerasenes '  (Mk  51)  refers  to  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Gerasa  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gennesaret  (see 
Gerasenes,  and  cf.  Origen,  Opp.  4,  p.  140). 
According  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  Gerasa  was  a  city  of 
Coele-Syria  (which  included  Gilead),  35  miles  from 
Pella ;  and  Pliny  describes  it  (v.  18),  Gerasa  being 
read  for  Galasa,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
which  was  built  or  rebuilt,  colonized  and  endowed 
with  privileges  on  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
Romans,  B.O.  65  (Stephanos,  Ethnic.).  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.v.)  describes  the  Decapolis  as  that  part 
of  Persea  'that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara.'  Josephus  (BJ  TO.  iii.  3)  places  Gerasa  in 
the  district  of  Persea,  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  mentions  it  in  connexion 
with  Pella  and  Philadelphia  (BJ  I.  iv.  8).  Epi- 
plianiusMdv.  Hmr.  i.  and  ii.)  describes  Decapolis  as 
around  Pella  and  Basanets,and  speaksof  the  fountain 
of  Gerasa  of  Arabia.  Jamblicus  states  that  it  was 
colonized  by  veterans  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  is  not  improbable  from  its  proximity  to  Pella, 
which  was  probably  colonized  in  this  manner. 

The  early  history  of  Gerasa  is  unknown ;  it  first 
appears  in  nistory  as  an  important  fortified  city  in 
the  account  of  its  capture  (c.  83  B.C. ;  BJ  I.  iv.  8) 
by  Alexander  Jannteus,  the  Hasmomean  king  of 
the  Jews.  Having  subdued  Pella,  he  directed  his 
march  on  the  city  of  Gerasa,  lured  by  the  treasures 
of  Theodoras,  son  of  Zeno,  and,  having  hemmed  in 
the  garrison  by  a  triple  wall  of  circumvallation, 
carried  the  place  by  assault.  In  Ant.  XIII.  xv.  3 
Pella  is  called  Dios,  or  placed  close  to  it,  and 
Gerasa  is  called  Essa.  In  A.D.  65  Gerasa,  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Decapolis,  was  probably  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Roman  dominion  they  laid  waste  the  villages  of 
the  Syrians  and  their  neighbouring  cities,  among 
which  were  Gerasa  and  Pella ;  and  '  every  city  was 
divided  into  two  armies,  encamped  one  against 
another ' ;  but  the  Gerasenes  did  no  harm  to  those 
Jews  who  abode  amongst  them,  and  even  conducted 
those  who  wished  it  as  far  as  their  border  (BJ  n. 
xv.  1, 5).  Shortly  after  this,  Vespasian  sent  Lucius 
Annius  to  Gerasa  with  an  army,  who  took  the 
city  and  slew  a  thousand  young  men,  and  plundered 
and  burned  the  city  (BJ  tv.  ix.  1).  Nothing 
further  is  heard  of  Gerasa  in  history ;  but  during 
the  peaceful  age  of  the  Antonines  (A.D.  138  to  180) 
it  attained  a  position  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  and 
was  adorned  by  monuments,  which,  still  existing, 
show  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Syria.  It  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  name  of  one  of  its  prelates  is 
found  amongst  those  who  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Cnalcedon.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  city  was  ever  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  after  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  period.  In  the  Talmudio 
writings  and  in  Jerome,  Gerash  and  Gilead  are 
synonymous.  Reland  states  that  coins  of  Gerasa 
exist,  showing  the  worship  of  Artemis  in  the 
temple  there  in  2nd  cent.  (cf.  Schttrer,  HJP II.  L 
118).  During  the  Crusades  Baldwin  (A.D.  1121) 
besieged  a  castle  constructed  of  large  stones  called 
J arras,  supposed  to  be  Gerasa ;  but  William  of  Tyre, 
in  speaking  of  the  siege,  makes  the  distance  not  far 
from  the  Jordan  ;  ana  as  Gerasa  has  no  appearance 


of  having  been  occupied  by  any  settled  population 
since  its  destruction  during  the  Byzantine  period, 
it  was  probably  some  other  castle  that  Baldwin 
attacked. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fountains  and  waters  oi 
Palestine,  where  conveniently  situated,  mark  the 
sites  of  towns  and  villages  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  the  splendid  perennial  stream  and  foun- 
tains of  Jerdsh  must  have  been  chosen  as  a  position 
for  a  town  at  a  very  early  date.  No  identification, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  attempted  with  any 
success  except  that  by  Sir  George  Grove  with  refer- 
ence to  Ramoth-gilead.  He  points  out  that  if 
Ramoth-gilead  and  Ramath-mizpah  are  identical,  a 
more  northern  position  than  et-Salt  would  seem 
inevitable,  and  that  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  gives  Ramat  el-Jerash,  thus  identi- 
fying the  Gerasa  of  the  classical  geographers  with 
Ramah  of  Gilead.  The  Jewish  traveller  Parchi 
Bays  that  '  Gilead  is  at  present  Djerash '  (Zunz  in 
Asher's  Benjamin,  405).   See  Ramoth-Gilead. 

Jerdsh  is  situated  in  the  Belka  of  the  modern 
Arabs,  near  their  best  pasture  ground,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  (Dt  3W  4" ;  see  Driver's 
note)  as  plains  (mtsh&r),  in  RV  'tablelands,'  thus 
having  the  same  signification,  to  a  limited  extent, 
as  the  Arabic  name  Jerdsh. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  remarkable 
ruins  still  existing  in  good  preservation  in  the 
highlands  of  Gilead,  called  Jerdsh,  represent  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Gerasa  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  ;  and  although  these  ruins,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  observed,  are  distinctly  attri- 
butable to  the  2nd  to  5th  cents.,  there  is  no  reason- 
able donbt  that  they  are  built  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  Greek  city  of  Gerasa.  This  locality  is 
mentioned  by  Yakubi  in  the  7th  cent,  as  being  in 
his  time  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Jordan  Provinces, 
and  the  poet  Al  Mutanabbi  praises  the  fertility  of 
Jerdsh.  Yakut  in  the  13th  cent.,  who  had  not 
himself  seen  the  spot,  describes  it  as  a  '  great  city 
now  in  ruins '  through  which  runs  a  stream  which 
turned  many  mills,  and  relates  that  the  Jerdsh 
mountains  contained  many  villages. 

Jerdsh  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  highlands  of 
Gilead,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  same 
distance  north  of  'Ammdn  (Philadelphia),  22  miles 
from  Fdhel  (Pella),  and  6  miles  north  of  Wady 
Zerka  (Jabbok).  It  is  1900  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  midst  of  hills  rising  from 
600  to  600  ft.  higher,  until  the  tablelands  (mUhdr), 
called  by  the  Arabs  Belka,  are  reached,  which 
during  part  of  the  year  are  rich  pasture,  and  for  a 
short  period  in  the  autumn  appear  to  be  desert. 
The  city  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  a  shallow 
valley,  the  ruins  stretching  some  way  up  the  lime- 
stone hills  ;  and  through  the  midst  runs  a  delightful 
perennial  stream  fringed  with  oleanders,  and  falling 
about  1000  ft.  before  reaching  the  Zerka,  6  miles 
to  south.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls,  built  in 
the  outline  of  an  irregular  nine-sided  polygon, 
about  3000  yards  in  circumference,  the  stream 
dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts :  the 
greater  portion  to  the  west,  on  wnich  side  are  all 
the  public  buildings ;  the  private  buildings  occupy- 
ing the  east  side  of  the  stream  and  the  higuer 
ground  to  the  west.  The  site  of  the  city  is  un- 
dulating and  full  of  knolls,  affording  most  excellent 
positions  for  public  buildings.  The  walls  of  the 
city  are  much  decayed,  and  in  some  parts  have  been 
quite  removed — they  have  been  8  ft.  thick,  and 
are  built  of  small  squared  stones  of  limestone. 
There  have  been  at  least  six  gates  in  the  wall — 
three  to  west,  one  to  east,  and  the  two  principal 
north  and  south  gates.  Between  these  two  gates 
runs  a  paved  road  with  a  double  row  of  columns 
on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  close  to  it  on  tht 
north  and  about  100  yards  from  it  on  the  soith  i 
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the  pablio  buildings  are  constructed  in  connexion 
with  this  main  thoroughfare.  They  were  all  of  about 
the  same  date,  and,  taking  it  all  together,  this  city 
is  the  most  complete  example  of  the  Roman  work 
of  the  time  of  the  Anton  in ea  in  Syria.  They  are 
constructed  on  one  general  plan,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  architectural  remains  to  be  inferior 
to  Palmyra,  though  the  ruins  of  the  latter  cover  a 
far  larger  area.  Reference  to  the  works  of  Wood 
and  Dawkins  and  the  photographs  taken  by  Pal. 
Explor.  Fund  in  1867  will  show  that  each  city  has 
a  distinct  architectural  character. 

On  approaching  Jerdsh  from  the  south,  attention 
is  attracted  by  a  fine  arch  of  triumph  of  decorated 
stone  in  the  Corinthian  order,  with  three  arched 
passages  and  a  front  of  80  ft.,  leading  to  a  paved 
Roman  road  running  for  about  300  yards  northerly 
to  the  southern  gate  of  the  city.  On  the  left-hand 
side  is  a  naumachia  or  theatre  for  naval  contests, 
about  700  ft.  by  300  ft.,  with  its  arena  below  the 
level  of  ths  surrounding  ground,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  filled  from  an  aqueduct  which  supplied 
water  from  the  stream.  On  the  left,  among  the 
hills,  is  the  Necropolis,  and  sarcophagi  of  black 
basalt  with  Roman  devices  are  to  be  seen  lying 
about.  The  southern  gate  is  in  ruins,  but  it  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  triumphal  arch.  The 
main  street  on  entering  the  city  bears  to  the  left, 
leading  to  an  oval  colonnade  or  hippodrome,  310 
ft.  by  230  ft.,  lined  with  columns  2  ft.  5  in.  in 
diameter,  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  order,  support- 
ing a  plain  entablature.  Immediately  to  the  left 
on  entering  the  city  are  a  large  theatre  and  a 
temple.  The  theatre  facing  north  is  open,  and  is 
constructed  to  seat  over  2000  people,  with  a  closed 
stage  110  ft.  across ;  it  is  lavishly  decorated  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  temple  facing  nearly  east 
is  peripteral,  measuring  110  ft.  by  85  ft.  along  the 
walls  outside  the  cell;  the  columns  are  4  ft.  in 
diameter  and  spaced  at  12  ft.  intervals  from  centre 
to  centre.  Near  the  northern  end  of  the  hippo- 
drome the  main  street,  22  ft.  wide,  leads  in  a 
straight  line  direct  to  the  north  gate,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  row  of  columns  on  each  side  with  Corinthian 
capitals  supporting  an  entablature.  The  columns 
are  about  3  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  The  road, 
22  ft.  wide,  is  paved  with  hard  stone,  which  has 
still  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels,  and  at  the  sides 
are  raised  pavements  for  foot  passengers.  At  a 
distance  of  about  100  yards  is  a  cross  street  at  right 
angles,  also  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  leading 
op  the  hill  on  the  left  to  the  west  gate,  and  to  the 
right  over  the  stream  by  a  Roman  bridge ;  four 
large  pedestals,  12  ft.  square,  at  the  cross  streets 
still  remain,  where  statues  once  adorned  the  city. 
About  50  yards  from  the  cross  streets  are  some 
ruined  palaces,  with  columns  4  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
fragments  of  Egyptian  rose  granite  and  remains  of 
frieze,  cornice,  and  pediment,  on  which  decorations 
have  been  lavished  with  great  exuberance,  with  an 
inscription  apparently  containing  the  name  of 
Marcus  Aurenus  Antoninus  (A.D.  161-180) ;  and  at 
about  100  yards  from  the  cross  street,  both  right 
and  left,  are  the  remains  of  a  series  of  handsome 
buildings,  one  a  basilica,  grouped  in  relation  to  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  stands  on  a  natural 
eminence  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  in  the 
western  quarter.    The  temple  facing  the  east 


round  the  walls  of  cell  894  ft-  by  44}  ft., 
the  platform  is  14  ft.  wide  on  each  side.  It  has  at 
the  entrance  12  columns,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  spaced 
at  intervals  of  12J  ft.  from  centre  to  centre ;  11  of 
these  magnificent  columns  still  remain  in  situ,  10 
of  them  surmounted  by  their  Corinthian  capitals. 
All  the  buildings  about  the  temple  have  been, 
highly  ornamented.  From  an  inscription  copied  by 
Burckhardt  it  would  appear  that  these  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D. 


138-161.  Proceeding  farther  north  we  come  to  a 
second  street  of  intersections,  with  a  handsome 
rotunda  over  the  intersection ;  the  cross  street 
leads  on  the  left  to  another  theatre,  and  on  the 
right  to  an  extensive  building  supposed  to  have 
been  a  bathing  establishment.  The  theatre  is  not 
so  large  as  that  to  the  south,  and  has  an  open  stage 
or  scene.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
north  is  another  Corinthian  temple  facing  west,  a 
very  unusual  aspect  for  temples  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents,  in  Palestine. 

There  are  many  other  ruins  of  public  buildings 
not  enumerated  whose  identity  has  not  been 
established,  and  a  number  of  inscriptions  (more 
than  ten),  two  of  which,  near  the  ruins  of  a  building 
supposed  to  have  been  a  church,  south  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  refer  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  and  the  discontinuance  of  pagan  wor- 
ship of  about  6th  cent.,  an  important  piece  of 
evidence  in  connexion  with  the  subject  in  Syria 
(Conder,  Palestine,  p.  180).  The  stream  which 
runs  through  Jerdsh  is  principally  fed  from  springs 
within  the  city  on  east  side.  There  are  very  full 
accounts  of  Jerdsh  in  the  travels  of  Buckingham, 
Burckhardt,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  but  no  recent  sur- 
veys have  been  made.  Jerdsh  was  visited  by 
the  present  writer  in  1867,  and  a  sketch  plan 
of  the  city  was  made  and  several  plans  of  temples, 
which  have  not  yet  been  published.  Fifteen 

E holographs  of  ruins  also  were  taken,  which 
ave  been  published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  C.  Warrkn. 

GERASENES.— The  country  of  the  Gerasenes 
( AV  of  Mt  8s8  Oergesenes;  Mt  51  Lk  8"  Gadarenes ; 
RV  in  Mt  Gadarenes,  in  Mk  and  Lk  Gerasenes)  is 
referred  to  in  NT  only  in  connexion  with  the  cast- 
ing out  of  the  legion  of  demons  and  their  entry  into 
the  herd  of  swine.  There  are  three  distinct  read- 
ings of  the  name  of  the  people  in  the  MSS — Gerge- 
senes,  Gadarenes,  Gerasenes — as  the  following  table 
will  show : — 

Mt  Mk  Lk 

A    (wanting)  YttlatpuvSt  r«3«fr.*«r 

0     r«3«/>n>M  (0*  Tifrtr.)    r«8«/»i»«>     rtp*r*>5i  (C  Vtfytf.) 

D    (wanting)  Ttp*r»*£t  Ity*"!'"' 

Thus,  as  WH  ( App.  p.  1 1 )  point  out,  documentary 
evidence  shows  that  TaSaprivun  is  the  true  reading 
in  Mt,  TcfKHrrivuv  in  Mk  and  Lk. 

The  miracle  took  place  '  on  the  other  side '  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  which  is  'over  against 
Galilee'  (i.e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake)  (Lk 
SP- ").  And  when  Jesus  '  was  come  out  of  the  boat, 
straightway  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a 
man  with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling 
in  the  tombs '  (Mk  5*).  This  clearly  indicates  that 
the  tombs  were  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
from  the  following  passages  it  appears  that  the 
tombs  and  city  were  in  the  proximity :  Lk  8" 
'  There  met  him  a  certain  man  out  of  the  city  who 
had  devils  .  .  .  and  abode  not  in  any  house  but 
in  the  tombs.'  From  the  following  it  appears  that 
the  hills  ran  up  directly  from  the  coast  of  the  lake : 
Lk  8W  '  Now  there  was  there  a  herd  of  many 
swine  feeding  on  the  mountains  .  .  .  and  the  herd 
rushed  down  the  steep  into  the  lake,  and  were 
choked.' 

From  this  it  is  certain  that  'the  country  of 
the  Gerasenes'  cannot  refer  to  the  city  of  Gerasa 
in  Gilead  (Jerdsh),  as  Gerasa  is  an  inland  town 
east  of  Jordan,  near  Philadelphia,  towards  Arabia 
(By  ill.  iii.  3,  4),  which  has  certainly  been  identi- 
fied with  the  ruins  of  Jerdsh.  It  also  appears  that 
Gadara  cannot  be  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  incident, 
as  it  (now  Umm  K"eis)  is  situated  about  six  or  more 
miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  on  th« 
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summit  of  a  high  hill  with  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
river  Hieromaz  (JarmHk)  at  its  foot,  cutting  it  off 
from  the  broad  plain  shelving  down  to  the  lake. 
There  was,  however,  a  district  attached  to  the  city 
of  Gadara,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  place  on  the 
lake  called  Gerasa  (not  the  Gerasa  of  the  pre- 
ceding art.)  lay  within  Gadarene  territory.  Gadara 
was  but  6  miles  8.E.  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  and  Jos.  {Vita,  9,  10)  mentions  Gadarene 
villages  close  to  the  lake  side.  According  to 
Josephns,  however  (BJ  IT.  vii.  3),  Gadara  was  the 
capital  of  Persea,  which  did  not  extend  north  of 
the  Hieromaz.  It  is  not  improbable,  he  wever,  that 
during  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  administration 
accorded  to  Gadara  its  jurisdiction  may  have  ex- 
tended up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret  at  the  time  the  miracle  occurred. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  a  site  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  which  satisfies  the  biblical  description 
and  shows  traces  of  the  city  and  tombs.  This  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  by  Thomson  {The 
Land  and  the  Book,  iL  36),  through  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Kersa  or  Gersa  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  nearly  half-way 
down  from  the  northern  end,  south  of  the  Wady 
Sa»na£A(8ee  further  and  especially  Schumacher,  The 
Jaul&n,Yl$).  Wilson  states  (.Recovery  o£ Jerusalem, 
p.  368)  that  about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  hills, 
which  everywhere  else  on  the  eastern  side  are 
recessed  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  water's  edge,  approach  within  40  ft.  of  it.  They 
do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  there  is  a  steep 
even  slope,  which  we  would  identify  with  the 
'  steep  place '  down  which  the  herd  of  swine  ran 
violently  into  the  sea.  Macgregor  {Bob  Boy  on  the 
Jordan,  p.  423)  states,  'Between  Wady  Samakh 
and  Wady  Ftk  there  are  at  least  four  distinct 
localities  where  every  feature  in  the  Scripture 
account  of  this  incident  may  be  found  in  com- 
bination ;  above  them  are  rocks  with  caves  in 
them,  very  suitable  for  tombs.'  Thomson  states 
that  there  are  ancient  tombs  in  the  high  grounds 
about  the  ruins  of  Kersa.  Gergesa  and  Gerasa  may 
thus  be  variations  of  the  same  name  which  is  now 
found  under  the  form  of  Kersa,  Chersa,  or  Gersa, 
which  now  exist  close  to  Wady  Samakh,  subject 
to  the  various  pronunciations  according  to  whether 
the  people  are  from  the  hill  country,  or  the  plain, 
or  from  the  desert.  The  name  Gergesenes  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  (GlR- 
gashites)  which,  according  to  Jos  24",  would 
appear  to  have  been  located  west  of  Jordan, 
but  which  Jerome  {Comm.  ad  Gen.  xv.)  locates  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  ( Opp. 
iv.  140)  alludes  to  the  city  Gergesa,  which  stood 
formerly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  to 
the  precipitous  descent  to  the  water  down  which 
the  swine  rushed.  A  village,  Gergesa,  on  a  hill 
above  the  lake,  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (OS*  p.  256,  14;  p.  162,  18). 

C.  Warren. 
GERGESENES.— See  Gkrasknks. 

GBRIZIM  {ara  •*}  har  Gfrizttm,  the  modern 
Jebet  e(-T<lr). — This  important  mountain  faces  its 
northern  companion  Ebal,  having  in  the  narrow 
pass  between  them  the  town  of  Nfiblus  (Neapolis), 
the  ancient  Shechem.  Its  height,  2849  ft.,  makes 
it  lower  than  the  other  by  228  ft,  but  it  has  far 
surpassed  it  in  historical  and  religious  associations. 
The  cleft  between  them  (to  which  possibly  the 
mountain  owes  its  name)  presents  the  only  pass 
from  east  to  west  in  the  mountain  range  of 
Ephraim,  and,  being  also  on  the  main  road  from 
north  to  south,  its  facility  of  access  and  central 
position  in  the  land  marked  it  out  as  an  important 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

To-day,  as  the  sacred  place  of  the  little  Samari- 


tan community,  it  is  interesting  chiefly  aa  a 
monument  to  the  vitality  of  religious  prejudice. 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  contains  a  verse  giving 
express  commandment  that  an  altar  should  be 
built  on  ML  Gerizim,  making  it  rather  than 
Ebal  or  the  temple-rock  of  Jerusalem  the  first  and 
central  shrine  of  the  chosen  people  and  the  re- 
vealed law.  This  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  is  thus  confined  to  a  small  and  dwindling 
company  in  a  Syrian  village,  the  rest  of  the  world! 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  being  in  darkness  and 
error ;  and  the  assumption  is  to  them  one  of  com- 
fort and  oomplacency.  The  Samaritans  and  their 
Mt.  Gerizim  thus  form  the  world's  memorial  of 
sectarianism,  after  the  manner  of  Natural  History 
showing  at  once  the  grub  and  the  leaf  it  lives  upon. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  is  broad,  bare,  and 
rooky,  and  among  the  sacred  places  scattered  over 
it  some  refer  to  the  Bible  narrative,  others  to 
Samaritan  events,  and  others  to  Christian  history. 
1.  Patriarchal. — Abraham  entered  the  Promised 
Land  by  the  pass  of  Gerizim,  encamping  at 
Shechem  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  Gn  12*  (J).  Geri- 
zim is  also  claimed,  as  against  Mt.  Moriah  in 
Jerusalem,  to  have  been  the  mountain  to  which 
Abraham  was  directed  when  commanded  to  offer 
up  Isaac,  Gn  22s  (R).  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  over  this  locality,  the  evidence  bearing 
chiefly  on  points  of  distance,  oonspicuousness,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Moreh  and  Moriah. 
The  Scripture  account  scarcely  encourages  such 
attempted  precision,  as  its  reference  is  merely  to 
'one  of  the  mountains,'  the  words  'of  Moriah' 
being  an  undoubted  gloss.  On  the  whole,  Gerizim 
or  some  neighbouring  height  accords  best  with  the 
Bible  description. 

The  Samaritans  point  to  a  trench  on  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Gerizim  summit  as  the  spot  where 
Isaac  was  laid  on  the  altar.  The  Jews  and  Moslems 
agree  with  the  Samaritans  in  attaching  great  im- 
portance to  this  trial  by  sacrifice  in  the  life  of 
Abraham,  Jewish  tradition  stating  that  Isaac  said 
to  his  father,  'Bind  me  fast,'  and  the  Moslems 
making  Ishmael,  whom  they  substitute  for  Isaac, 
surpass  this  zeal  by  saying,  '  Do  not  bind  me.' 

Samaritan  tradition,  arguing  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  Salem,  makes  Gerizim 
the  place  where  Abraham  was  met  by  Melchizedek 
and  the  king  of  distant  Sodom  (Gn  14"*').  It  is 
also  connected  with  Jacob,  who,  on  his  return 
from  Paddan-aram,  bought '  the  parcel  of  ground ' 
for  his  encampment  at  Shechem,  Gn  33"*-10  (E). 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Samaritans  point  to  a 
spot  on  the  summit  called  Khurbet  Lauteh,  as  the 
place  where  Jacob  slept,  and  had  the  vision  of 
divine  protection  and  promise,  Gn  281U*  (E). 

2.  Israelite.  —  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  the 
mountains  on  whose  sides  the  tribes  assembled 
under  Joshua,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses, 
to  hear  the  curses  and  the  blessings  connected  with 
the  observance  of  the  law  (Dt  ll*-**  27"-uf  Jos 
8**- M).  Gerizim  was  probably  selected  in  preference 
to  Ebal  as  the  mount  of  blessing,  because  to  one 
looking  eastwards  it  was  on  the  right  hand,  the 
side  of  good  fortune  (see  Driver  on  Dt  11").  The 
Samaritans  point  out  a  piece  of  fiat  rocky  ground 
as  the  site  of  Joshua's  altar  and  their  own  temple. 

The  distance  from  Ai,  taken  along  with  the 
position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  in  the  centre  of  a 
hostile  oountry,  has  offered  a  difficulty  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  above  narrative  in  Deutero- 
nomy. A  solution  was  attempted  by  Eusebius 
[Onom.  toe.*  253),  Epiphanius,  and  others,  by 
referring  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  localities  nearer 
the  Jordan  Valley.  But  their  connexion  with 
Shechem,  to  which  Josephns  {Ant.  XI.  viiL  6), 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome  themselves  refer,  ha* 
always  discountenanced  such  a  theory. 
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Gerizim  oomes  again  into  prominence  when 
Jotham  delivered  his  highly  figurative  parable  to 
the  treacherous  elders  of  Shechem  { Jg  0™). 

Tradition  has  represented  these  two  mountains 
as  brought  under  the  spell  of  the  blessings  and 
curses  once  pronounced  upon  them,  declaring 
Gerizim  to  be  beautiful  and  fertile,  while  Ebal  is 
bare  and  barren ;  but  at  the  present  day  they  show 
the  similarity  that  might  be  expected  from  their 
proximity,  elevation,  and  composition. 

3.  Samaritan.  —  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Samaritans  erected  a  temple  on  Gerizim  which 
henceforth  became  the  rival  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  in  historical  claims  and  sanctity 
as  a  religious  centre.  The  occasion  that  led  to 
its  erection,  acc.  to  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  viii.  2,  4), 
was  the  marriage  between  Manasseh  of  the  high- 
priestly  family  m  Jerusalem  and  the  daughter  of 
SanbaOat.  This  union,  and  many  similar  inter- 
marriages, created  the  desire  for  an  independent 
sanctuary,  that  would  be  free  from  the  dictation 
of  the  Jerusalem  authorities.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  Josephus'  chronology  here  is  incorrect. 
He  places  the  erection  of  the  schismatic  temple  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  him,  authorized  its  erection ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  temple  on  Gerizim  was  built 
a  century  earlier  (c.  432  B.C.)  by  the  son-in-law  of 
San  ball  at  the  Horonite  referred  to  in  Nell  13"  (cf. 
inter  alios,  Ryle,  Canon  o/OT,  91  f.).  This  Samari- 
tan temple  lasted  at  least  till  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  when  it  was  probably  destroyed 
(e.  110  B.c)  by  John  Hyrcanus  ( Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  ix.  1 ; 
Wars,  I.  ii.  6).  To  what  extent  this  rivalry  as  to 
the  proper  site  of  worship  survived  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  is  seen  in  the  proverbial  hatred  between 
•lews  and  Samaritans,  and  in  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well  ( Jn  4*>- »). 

4.  Christian. — The  most  conspicuous  ruins  in 
Gerizim  at  the  present  day  are  those  called  in 
Arabic  el-guldah,  '  the  fortress.'  We  have  here 
the  remains  of  the  church  built  by  the  Christians 
in  the  reign  of  Zeno  in  A.D.  475,  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Samaritans,  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  fortified  by  Justinian  in  630.  See 
Samaritans. 

The  most  interesting  link  with  the  past  is  the 
yearly  celebration  of  the  Samaritan  Passover  on 
its  summit.  As  the  sun  sets  on  the  Passover  Eve, 
the  seven  lambs  are  slain,  ceremonially  examined, 
and  roasted  in  the  oven  pit.  At  midnight  the 
covering  is  removed,  and  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
standing  elders  with  their  families  in  the  im- 
provized  tents.  Anything  left  over  is  scrupulously 
collected  and  consumed,  so  that  the  letter  of  the 
commandment  may  be  kept. 

UnuTDU.- Bobhuon,  BRP  U.  274  ff.;  SWP  U.  148  S.; 
8t»nley,  Simai  and  Palestine  (Index) ;  Guerin,  Samaru,  I 
444  ff.;  Thornton,  Land  and  the  Boole  (Index) ;  Budeker-8ocin, 
PaL  130,  28 ;  0.  A.  Smith,  UGBL  119 1,  384  n.  2 ;  Conder, 
Tent-Work,  ch.  1L :  Murray,  Guide-book  to  Syria  (Index) ; 
Driver  on  Dt  11" ;  Baudiuin,  Stud.  x.  Sem.  Relies,  ii.  262. 

G.  M.  Mackib. 

GERON  should  possibly  appear  as  a  proper  name 
in  2  Mac  61,  according  to  which  Antiochus  Epi- 
pbanes  sent  yiporra  'AS-nra'ior  (AV  and  RV  'an  old 
man  of  Athens,'  RVm  'Geron  an  Athenian')  'to 
compel  the  Jews  to  depart  from  the  laws  of  their 
fathers.' 

GERRENIAN8  (tut  tQ»  TtppnvGiv,  A  TtrrnpQr, 
AV  Gerrhenians,  2  Mac  13-").  — When  Lysias, 
recalled  from  Pal.  by  troubles  in  Syria,  made 
peace  with  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  B.C.  162,  he  left 
Hegemonides  as  commandant  '  from  Ptolomais  to 
the  G.'  (AV  wrongly,  'made  him — i.e.  Judas- 
principal  governor,' etc).  The  true  reading  and  the 
people  intended  are  both  uncertain.  The  analogy 
of  1  Mac  11"  suggests  some  place  near  the  border 
vol.  ii. — II 


of  Egypt;  bat  Gerrha,  between  Pelusium  and 
Rhinocolura,  was  in  Egyptian  territory.  Ewald 
(Hist.,  Eng.  tr.  v.  319)  suggested  that  the  word 
should  be  understood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gerar, 
an  ancient  Phil,  city  S.E.  of  Gaza ;  and  this  view 
is  supported  by  cod.  55,  which  reads  rtpampup  (see 
RVm).  On  the  other  hand,  Syr.  reads  Gazar 
(>V-it),  ».«.  Gezer  or  Gazara,  not  far  from  Lydda  (of. 
1  Mac  15"-").  H.  A.  White. 

GERSHOM  friers  or  oK-]s).—  1.  The  firstborn  son  of 
Moses  and  Zipporah  (Ex  2"=18»,  both  JE,  1  Ch 
23").  In  the  two  former  passages  the  writer  ex- 
plains the  name  as  though  it  were  connected  with 
-a  '  a  sojourner '  and  oy  '  there,'  cf.  the  LXX  form 
rv/xri/t  (Ex  2°  =  18»).  Unless  Ex  4"  (J)  gives  us 
an  account  of  his  circumcision  we  know  nothing 
further  of  G.'s  life,  but  there  are  a  few  scattered 
notices  of  his  descendants.  In  the  pre-Massoretic 
text  of  Jg  18",  supported  by  some  cursive  MSS  of 
the  LXX,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son 
of  Moses,  is  said  to  haye  officiated  as  priest  of 
the  sanctuary  of  J"  at  Dan,  and  it  is  added  that 
the  office  was  held  by  members  of  the  family  until 
the  Captivity.  The  MT  here  reads  Manasseh  for 
Moses ;  so  LXX,  A,  B,  L.  See  Moore,  in  loc.  In 
1  Ch  23"  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  Moses  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  tribe  of  Levi,  i.e.  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Aaronite  branch  of  the  family, 
who  were  consecrated  for  special  purposes.  Lastly, 
from  1  Ch  26s4  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of  David 
a  son  of  G.  named  Shebuel  was  'ruler  over  the 
treasuries,'  cf.  23'"  24"  (Shubael).  2.  Gershon,  the 
eldest  son  of  Levi  ( 1  Ch  6>«-  »•»■«■«■  n  157).  gee 
next  article.  3.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas  who 
journeyed  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jerus. 
(Ezr  8»).  W.  C.  Allen. 

GERSHON  (|te^f,  called  also  Gershom,  tfiehj  or 
c*^3,  ICh  61"-  "•"•«•«•  n  15').— All  our  data 
about  G.  and  his  family  come  from  P  and  the 
Chronicler,  the  latter,  however,  adding  nothing  to 
Ps  account  with  regard  to  G.  himself.  According 
to  these  writers  he  was  the  firstborn  of  the  three 
sons  of  Levi  (Ex  6",  Nu  3",  1  Ch  6U  u  23»),  born 


(Ex  6",  Nu  3U,  1  Ch  6"- ").  This  is  all  that  we  know 
of  G.  personally,  but  of  the  fortunes  of  his  descend- 
ants  we  have  fuller  particulars.  Their  history 
falls  into  three  periods — (1)  the  wilderness  wander- 
ings ;  (2)  the  monarchy ;  (3)  after  the  Exile. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Gershonites  were 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Libnites  and  the 
Shimeites  (Nu  321).  The  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  7500  (3**),  and  between 
30  and  60  years  of  age  2630  (4"-»- "-*>).  Their 
position  in  the  camp  was  behind  the  tabernacle 
westward  (3"),  and  their  chief  at  this  time  was 
Eliasaph  the  son  of  Lael  (3M).  The  office  assigned 
to  them  by  P  during  the  wilderness  wandering 
was  the  carrying  of  the  curtains,  the  coverings, 
the  screens,  and  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle 
and  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  together  with  the 
accompanying  cords  and  instruments  (SP*-™  4"-" 
10").  In  this  they  were  to  be  at  the  command  of 
Aaron,  and  were  superintended  by  Ithamar  his  son 
(4""a8).  Two  waggons  and  four  oxen  were  assigned 
to  them  for  this  service  (77).  In  this  respect  of 
office  the  Gershonites  were  preceded  by  the  younger 
family,  the  Kohathites,  The  G.  are  also  mentioned 
at  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses  and 
Eleazar  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan, 
when  the  whole  number  of  the  Levi  tea  was  23,000 
(26").   At  the  allotment  of  Levities!  cities  by 
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Joshua  and  Eleazar  after  the  entry  into  Pal., 
thirteen  cities  in  the  territories  of  eastern  Man- 
asseh,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  were  assigned 
to  the  Gershonites  (Jos  21«-  »■»  [P]= 1  Ch  6*1-  **). 

2.  In  the  reign  of  David,  as  narrated  by  the 
Chronicler,  we  have  several  references  to  the  Ger- 
shonites.* The  G.  family  of  Asaph,  together  with 
the  Kohathite  family  of  Heman  and  the  Merarite 
family  of  Ethan  or  Jeduthun,  were,  acc  to  this  writer, 
specially  set  apart  to  administer  the  temple  music 
(of.  1  Ch  6*1-*7  251-7 ;  and  see  Asaph).  Consequently, 
at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  into  Jerns.,  of  the  130 
Gershonites  under  the  leadership  of  Joel  who  are 
said  to  have  been  present  (1  Ch  157),  Asaph  and 
certain  others  took  part  in  the  music 
Descendants  of  the  two  families  of  Ladan  (for 
Libni)  and  Shimei  are  mentioned  as  '  heads  of  the 
fathers'  houses'  when  David  divided  the  Levites 
into  courses  (1  Ch  237-"),  and  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Ladan  are  spoken  of  as  superintendents  of 
the  treasuries  at  this  time  (1  Ch  •26n-"  29s).  In 
1  Ch  261  the  marginal  reading  Ebiasaph  should  be 
followed.  Further,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  G.  are 
mentioned  as  taking  part  with  the  other  Levites 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (2  Ch  29"- a),  and 
In  2  Ch  35u  the  Asaphite  singers  are  recorded 
as  present  when  the  passover  was  kept  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah. 

3.  In  the  period  after  the  Exile  we  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  Asaphite  branch  of  the  singers.  When 
Zerubbabel  returned  to  Jerusalem,  128  Asaphites 
(or  148  acc.  to  Neh  7")  were  included  amongst  his 
followers  (Ezr  2").  At  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple,  Asaphites  are  found  leading 
the  music  (Ezr  3"),  and  special  provision  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  them  (Neh  ll*3;  of.  also 
1  Ch  9U,  Neh  11"  12*). 

The  name  Gershonites  ('whitO  occurs  Nu  3*1,  *■ " 
4*.  ti.  96  26»7i  jog  2i»  1  Ch  2S7, 2  Ch  29IS.  They  are 
elsewhere  called  '  the  sons  of  Gershon '  (Ex  617,  Nu 
3-4. »  4M.M.U77  10i7)i  or  « the  children  of  Gershon ' 
(Jos  21*- «),  or  '  the  sons  of  Gershom '  (1  Ch  617-  «*■ 71 
167).  For  their  history  see  above.  In  1  Ch  26a  the 
word  is  applied  in  sing,  to  Ladan,  in  29s  to  Jehiel. 

W.  C.  Allen. 

GERSON  (A  r^/xriir,  B  Ta/xwAro/tot).  1  Es  8*.— 
In  Ezr  8s  Gkhshom. 

GERUTH  -  CHIMHAM  (Dm??  rm|  gert,  orto?  '1 
Kethibh)  Jer  4117.— A  khan  (?)  which  possibly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai 
the  Gileadite,  2S  19*"-.  See  Chimham.  Instead 
of  nrij  we  should  almost  certainly  read  rfrrp 
'  hurdles,'  after  Josephus  and  Aquila  (see  Graf). 

GESHAH  (je,,|). — A  descendant  of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2". 
Mod.  editions  of  AV  have  Geshara,  although  the 
correct  form  of  the  name  appears  in  ed.  of  1611. 

GESHEM  (otfi,  T9jetQ.it,  Neh  2>»  61-";  in  6"  the 
form  Gash/mu  occurs). — An  Arabian,  who  is  named 
along  with  Sanballat  the  Horonite  and  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  as  an  opponent  of  Neh.  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  0/  Jerusalem.  He  may  have 
belonged  to  an  Arab  commnnity,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  monuments,  was  settled  by  Sargon 
in  Samaria  e.  B.C.  715 —  this  would  explain  his 
close  connexion  with  the  Samaritans ;  or  he  may 
have  been  the  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  in  the 
S.  ot  Judah,  in  which  case  his  presence  would  point 
to  a  coalition  of  all  the  neighbouring  peoples  against 
Jerusalem.  Since  the  internal  administration  of 
the  Persian  satraps  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to 
prevent  petty  feuds  among  subject  races  in  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in 

*  It  most  never  be  overlooked  that  it  i»  the  habit  of  the 
Chronicler  to  carry  back  many  of  the  arrangement*  of  bis  own 
age  to  the  time  of  David. 


the  mention  of  an  alliance  of  Samaritans,  Arabians, 
Ashdodites,  and  Ammonites  against  the  Jews 
(Neh  4TL).  Geshem  with  his  confederates  mocked 
Neh.'s  intention  of  repairing  the  walls  (2U) ;  and 
when  the  walls  were  completed,  he  joined  with 
Sanballat  in  inviting  Neh.  to  a  conference  in  the 
plain  of  Ono  (6lff-)-  His  authority  was  cited  in 
support  of  the  rumour  that  Neh.  intended  to  rebel 
against  the  Persian  king  (6*).       H.  A.  White. 

GESHUR,  GE8HURITE  (nt»a,  tWjg).— A  small 
Aramaean  tribe  whose  territory,  together  with 
that  of  Maacah  (wh.  see),  formed  the  W.  border  of 
Bashan  (Dt  3",  Jos  12*  13").  The  GeBhurites  were 
not  expelled  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  to 
whom  their  land  had  been  allotted  (Jos  13u),  and 
were  still  ruled  by  an  independent  king  in  the 
reign  of  David,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Talmai  king  of  Geshur  (2  S  3'),  After  the  murder 
of  his  half-brother  Amnon,  Absalom  took  refuge 
with  his  maternal  grandfather  in  'Geshur  of 
Aram '  (2  S  13*7  15").  Geshur  and  Maacah  were 
probably  situated  in  the  modern  Jauldn  (Smith, 
HGHL  p.  548,  n.  9),  if  they  are  not  to  be  identified 
with  it  (Driver,  Deut.  p.  56  f.).  In  1  Ch  2°  Geshnr 
and  Aram  are  said  to  have  taken  the  'tent- 
villages'  of  Jair  from  the  Israelites.  On  the 
strength  of  Jos  13'  and  1  S  27*,  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  there  was  another  tribe  of  this  name  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Philistines.  This  view 
has  been  recently  revived  by  Hommel  (AHT  p. 
237*ff.),  who  regards  Geshur  as  a  contraction  for 
Ge-Ashur  or  Ge-Shur,  'the  lowland  of  Ashnr  or 
Shur,'  and  identifies  it  with  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  Palestine  between  el'Artsh  ('the  brook 
of  Egypt')  and  Gaza  (or  Beersheba).  According 
to  Hommel,  this  tract  of  country  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Asher  (AthUr  being 
treated  as  the  '  broken '  or  internal  plural  form  of 
Asher).  But  even  if  we  could  follow  him  in  his 
view  that  ShUr  (Gn  167  201  2518,  1  S  157)  was 
merely  a  popular  abbreviation  oiAshUr  (see  Shuk), 
and  that  the  latter  was  so  called  after  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  his  derivation  of  Geshur  must  be  rejected. 
Such  a  contraction  as  Geshur  for  Gi-Ashur  or 
Gt-Sh&r  for  iah{  •»'}  or  tks>  rj),  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  Hebrew  language ;  and,  further,  the  meaning 
of  g€  (K'i,  constr.  st.  of  k;3)  is  not  'lowland,'  but 
'ravine'  or  'glen.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  B 
text  of  the  LXX  at  1  S  27*  gives  only  one  name, 
omitting  Geshur,  which  is  probably  an  incorrect 
gloss  (see  Girzite).  In  the  remaining  passage 
(Jos  13»)  the  context  (cf.  w.u-u)  renders  the 
present  reading  very  suspicious :  possibly  we 
should  substitute  lur1?;)  ('and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Gezer')  for  T^frrSji  ('  and  all  the  Geshurites'). 
In  the  absence  of  further  proof,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  name  Geshur  was  applied  only 
to  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan. 

In  2  S  2*  'Geshurites'  (Twsu)  should  perhaps  be 
substituted  for  'Ashurites'  (Tc^n).  So  Vulg., 
Syr.,  and  Thenius,  Ewald,  Wellhausen.  Others 
prefer  to  read  *y$m  ('  Asherites,'  cf.  Jg  1**).  This 
is  adopted  by  Kohler,  Kamphausen,  Klostermann, 
Budde,  and  others.  J.  F.  Stennino. 

GESTURES.  —  1.  An  emotional  necessity  of 
Oriental  life.  Gesture  is  much  resorted  to  by 
Orientals  in  the  communication  of  their  thoughts 
and  expression  of  their  feelings.  This  does  not 
prove  them  more  emotional  than  Anglo-Saxons, 
if  we  use  this  term  of  sincerity  of  feeling  and  its 
practical  and  permanent  influence  upon  conduct, 
but  they  have  much  greater  facility  and  variety  in 
its  expression.  Where  we  control  our  feelings, 
they  are  controlled  by  them,  not  because  the 
feelings  are  always  stronger,  but  because  the  con- 
trolling  power  is  less.    They  are  more  governed  by 
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the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  the  mood 
changes  with  the  occasion  that  produced  it.  Thus 
the  passage  of  a  funeral  procession  through  an 
Oriental  town  makes  a  reverent  hush  among  the 
trades  and  traffic  of  the  street,  and  the  people  stand 
mute  and  motionless  like  a  guard  of  honour ; 
among  the  aged  and  infirm,  lips  move  in  prayer, 
and  eves  are  filled  with  tears ;  out  when  the  spec- 
tacle has  passed,  the  return  to  other  things  is  rapid, 
easy,  and  complete. 

In  congenial  company  a  jest  may  cause  such 
merriment  that  one  of  the  number  will  call  out, 
'  The  Lord  cover  (forgive)  us  for  this  laughter  1 ' 
In  the  same  way  grief  is  vented  to  the  point  of 
physical  reaction  and  dismissal.  In  lands  that 
have  given  freedom  to  the  press,  there  is  an  out- 
spoken frankness  about  the  statement  of  private 
intention  and  public  affairs,  but  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  are  kept  in  hallowed  reserve;  in  the 
East,  on  the  contrary,  plans,  motives,  and  ex- 
pectations are  seldom  stated  simply  and  sincerely, 
but  the  expression  of  feeling  is  always  profuse  and 
exuberant.  The  strongest  possible  terms  of  devo- 
tion to  God  and  attachment  to  friends  are  in 
constant  use,  but  only  one  of  themselves  can  tell 
when  language  is  the  symbol  of  feeling  and  when 
its  substitute.  In  modern  Syria,  a  mere  child 
detected  in  theft  or  falsehood  at  school  boldly 
calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  is 
innocent.  In  the  Arabic  grammar,  emotional 
apostrophe  is  treated  as  a  commonplace  of  daily 
speech,  and  rules  are  provided  for  adjuration  "and 
imprecation.  Conversation  is  usually  conducted 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  truth,  in  the  interest  of 
truth,  is  sympathetically  exaggerated ;  the  simple 
'yes'  and  'no'  of  the  European  are  regarded  as 
cold  and  deficient  in  humanity. 

The  Bible  abounds  in  vivid  narrative,  and  the 
dramatic  form  is  approached  in  Job  and  Canticles, 
but  neither  among  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Arabs  has 
there  been  any  dramatic  literature  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  speech  is  generally  so  figurative  and 
animated. 

Such  temperament  and  surroundings  help  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  language  of  Orientals  is  so 
rich  in  figure,  and  their  spoken  words  to  such  an 
unusual  degree  helped  ana  harmonized  by  appro- 
priate gesture. 

2.  Expressiveness  and  variety  of  Oriental  gesture. 
— To  the  European,  Oriental  gesture  is  lacking 
in  self- command  and  husbanded  energy,  ana 
approaches  grimace  and  contortion.  The  whole 
body  is  pressed  into  the  service.  Two  men  engaged 
in  warm  dispute  appear  to  be  using  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet.  The  body  is  one  moment  bent 
forward,  the  next  is  standing  erect ;  the  hands  are 
stretched  out  in  supplication,  and  then  slapped  and 
held  on  each  side  of  the  head  in  the  anguish  of 
distraction  and  the  shock  of  assumed  amazement. 
The  eyes  flash,  and  the  voices  rise  higher,  until 
one  yields  to  the  vehemence  of  the  other  (2  S  19**), 
or  both  are  separated  by  the  bystanders  (Ex  2U). 
The  head  is  shaken,  nodded,  jerked,  and  inclined 
sideways,  forwards,  and  backwards  in  a  variety  of 
ways  reaching  in  suggested  meaning  from  indiffer- 
ence, impatience,  acquiescence,  and  denial  to 
amazement,  sarcasm,  denunciation,  and  disgust. 
The  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  is  similarly  varied 
to  express  embarrassment,  surprise,  ignorance,  and 
irresponsibility.  An  Oriental  reading  the  Bible 
naturally  supplies  this  shrug  when  reading  Gn  25" 
37"  44 '<  Ex  3U  15*  17«,  IS  17",  Ph  1",  the  first 
sentence  of  Rev  7",  etc  In  salutation  the  form 
varies  with  the  relationship.  A  man  greeting  his 
senior  or  superior  brings  the  hand  with  a  round 
sweep  towards  the  ground,  as  if  he  should  be 
kneeling  there,  and  lifts  it  to  his  breast  and  head, 


implying  readiness  to  receive,  understand,  and 
obey  commands.  Relatives  or  intimate  acquaint- 
ances meeting  each  other  after  an  interval  kiss 
each  other  on  both  cheeks.  A  son  or  daughter 
kisses  the  hand  of  a  parent  or  aged  relative,  and 
the  same  respectful  courtesy  is  shown  towards  priests 
as  spiritual  fathers.  Frequently,  a  man  meeting 
his  friend  puts  out  both  hands  as  if  to  clasp  ana 
kiss  his  hand  with  the  respect  of  inferior  to 
superior,  but  the  other  is  expected  to  defeat  this 
intention,  allowing  his  fingers  to  be  touched,  and 
by  withdrawing  his  hand  to  claim  the  equality  of 
a  friend.  When  one  enters  a  room  where  others 
are  seated,  those  assembled  rise  in  token  of  respect 
and  welcome,  this  being  especially  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  aged. 

Many  particular  gestures  and  special  actions 
might  "be  noted.  The  beggar  at  the  door  brings 
his  forefinger  across  his  teeth  to  prove  that  fie 
has  eaten  nothing  that  day  (Am  4"). 

In  friendly  explanation,  as  an  act  of  affectionate 
persuasion,  and  as  a  liberty  of  familiar  friendship, 
the  hand  is  put  under  the  chin,  and  the  face  lifted 
up,  or  the  beard  stroked  as  Joab  did  to  Amasa 
(2S20*).  The  outstretched  arm  indicates  authority 
and  decision,  if  the  hand  is  also  open  and  extended 
(Ex  6*) ;  but  when  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  drawn 
together  to  a  cone,  it  implies  a  respectful  request 
for  permission  to  speak  or  interfere  (Ac  21"). 

Naturally,  the  most  characteristic  gestures  are 
those  where  the  strongest  emotions  are  called 
forth  or  Appealed  to,  as  in  the  dance,  in  bereave- 
ment, and  the  symbolical  gestures  and  attitudes 
of  Oriental  prayer.  See  further  such  articles  as 
Foot,  Hand,  Head.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

GET,  GETTING. — 1.  The  verb  to  '  get '  (of  which 
the  parts  are  get,  gat*  or  got,  gotten  or  got)  is 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  '  go,'  generally 
followed  immediately  by  a  personal  pronoun. 
Thus  2  8  4"  they  smote  him  .  .  .  and  gat  them 
away  through  the  plain  all  night'  (nyjM  T!5  o?n, 
RV  'went  £y  the  way  of  the  Araban').  Four 
times  in  NT  Orayt,  the  imperat.  of  irriya,  to 
'  depart,'  is  so  tr*.  viz.  thrayt  larcura,  '  Get  thee 
hence, t  Satan,'  Mt  4"  (Rhem.  'Avant  Satan'); 
and  thrayt  6rUrw  /xov  ZaravS,  '  Get  thee  belrind  me, 
Satan,'  Mt  16",  Mk  8",  Lk  4s  (the  last  omitted  by 
RV  after  edd.).  This  idiom  is  still  bolder  in 
earlier  versions,  as  in  Tind.,  Mt  27"  'the  hye 
prestos  and  pharises  got  them  selves  to  Pilate ' ; 
Lk  22°  '  Ana  he  gate  him  selfe  from  them,  about 
a  stones  cast ' ;  Jn  51*  '  For  Jesus  had  gotten  him 
selfe  awaye,  because  that  ther  was  preace  of 
people  in  the  place.' 

2.  The  same  form  of  expression  (though  the 
idiom  is  different,  the  pron.  being  now  the  remote 
object)  is  often  used  when  the  meaning  is '  find '  or 
'  gain.'  Sometimes  the  pers.  pron.  is  expressed  in 
the  Heb.,  sometimes  not.  Thus  Gn  34*  '  Get  me 
this  damsel  to  wife'  (^np) ;  Ex  14"  '  When  I  have 
gotten  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh '  (T??n?) ;  2  S  20* 
'  lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities '  flS  ;  Ec  27  '  I 
got  me  servants'  (onjs,  vrji},  RV  '  I  bought  men- 
servants')  ;  2* '  I  gathered  me  also  silver '  ("V  TP)?) ; 
Jer  131  'Go  and  get  thee  a  linen  girdle'  (<p  n<jp, 
RV '  buy  thee').  This  remote  object  is  expressed 
otherwise  than  by  a  pers.  pron.  in  1  Mao  3*  '  So  he 
gat  his  people  great  honour '  (ml  trXirwcr  46{a»  rif 
a&rov). 

8.  Other  passages  deserving  attention  are :  Gn  4' 
'  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord  '  (-ny  e^ij 

•  The  1611  edition  of  AV  spells  thii  form  'gate' everywhere 
except  Str  46?,  1  Mac  9». 

tThis  passage  has  given  the  phrase  'get  thee  henoe'  » 
meaning  in  mod.  Eng.  which  it  did  not  always  carry.  Thus 
Mk  1«  Tind.  '  Oet  the  hence  and  shewe  thy  silfe  to  the  preste' : 
Jn  fAl  Tind.  '  Take  up  thy  beed,  and  get  thee  henoe ' ;  and 
Zee  6>  AV  '  Oet  you  henoe,  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth.' 
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nvr,  RV  '  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord'*);  Wis  10»  'they  gat  not  only  this 
hurt,  that  they  knew  not  the  things  which  were 
good*  (ip\&p-naaw,  RV  'were  disabled');  Sir  13" 
'  Smiling  upon  thee  [he]  will  get  out  thy  secrets ' 
(iitriou,  R V  '  will  search  thee  out ') ;  21"  '  getteth 
the  understanding  thereof '  (rarajrparec  roO  inxr/jnam 
aCrroO,  RV .'  becometh  master  of  the  intent  thereof ') ; 
27u  '  so  hast  thou  let  thy  neighbour  go,  and  shalt 
not  get  him  again'  (oi  e-nprto-tis  aMr,  RV  'thou 
wilt  not  catch  him  again ') ;  1  Mac  9"  '  when 
Bacchides  gat  knowledge  thereof  (tynt,  RV 
'  knew  it ') ;  2  Mac  6'  '  But  Jason  slew  his  own 
citizens  without  mercy,  not  considering  that  to 
get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation  would  be 
a  most  unhappy  day  for  him '  (oi  avnoin  rip  tit  rait 
avyyevtii  edijfupUw  Sueruteplar  et«u  H)»  ptryUrrrir,  RV 
'  that  good  success  against  kinsmen  is  the  greatest 
ill  success '  +). 

Getting  is  used  as  a  verbal  subst.  in  Gn  31M  '  the 
cattle  of  his  getting'  033P  "Wf)  DUIm.  da*  Vieh 
seine*  Erwerbet,  '  the  cattle  of  his  possession ' ; 
Kalisch,  '  the  cattle  of  his  acquisition ') ;  and  in 
Pr  47  'with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding' 
(IWP"^?,  RV  'with  all  thou  hast  gotten':  the 
meaning  is  not '  whatever  thou  gettest,  get  under- 
standing,' but  'by  means  of  all  thy  gains,  get 
understanding ' ;  cf.  Mt  13"  '  went  and  sold  all 
that  he  had,  and  bought  it').  T.  Lever  (Sermon*, 
1660,  Arber's  ed.  p.  117)  translates  Is  66"  '  Un- 
shamefaste  dogges,  Icnowynge  no  measure  of  gredye 
gettynge.'  J.  Hastings. 

GETHER  (ins).— Named  in  Gn  10",  along  with 
Uz,  Hul,  and  Mash,  as  one  of  the  '  sons  of  Aram ' 
(in  1  Ch  1"  simply  '  sons  of  Shem ').  The  clan  of 
which  he  is  the  eponymous  founder  has  not  been 
identified.    Dillmann  considers  that  Knobel's  ex- 

{ Sanations  ( Volkertafel,  235  f.)  from  Arabian  fjenea- 
ogies,  as  well  as  the  attempts  of  G  laser  (Skizze  d. 
Geseh.  u.  Geog.  Arab.  421  f.),  have  failed  to  yield 
any  acceptable  results. 

GETHSEMANE  (reftnjjuweQ.  —A '  plot  of  ground ' 
{xupior,  Mt  26",  Mk  14B),  which  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (Lk  22*)  and  beyond  the 
ravine  of  the  Kidron  (Jn  181).  The  'garden'  or 
enclosure  (jriprot)  belonging  to  it  was  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  Agony.  The  name  (from  m  '  press '  and 
jyy  'oil')  means  'oil-press'  (on  the  form  of  the 
name  see  Dalman,  Gram.  152,  289  n.  3).  Leaving 
Jerusalem  by  St  Stephen's  gate  one  comes  to  the 
traditional  site  of  Gethsemane,  at  a  distance  of 
almost  60  yards  beyond  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
Kidron.   A  stone  wall  encloses  a  nearly  square 

•Then  an  two  difficulties:  (1)  '0*«3  'I  hare  gotten'  Is 
evidently  meant  to  explain  the  name  |"B  Cain.  See  under  Can. 
(2)  nvrtiy  Is  either  simply '  the  Lord '  (ny  being  the  sign  of  the 
object),  or  'with  the  Lord'  (ny  being  the  prep.).  The  prep.  Is 
not  elsewhere  used  with  .n.T(yetcf.  'Q-ny  ||  -p-rajy;  Job  26*). 
But  the  direct  object  gives  so  difficult  a  sense  that  most 
versions  and  commentators  prefer  the  prep.,  as  AV  and  HV. 
The  LXX  has  'Eimrif*,,  Mfetwm  Um  W;  O.L.,  Vulg. 
poaedi  (acQuisivi,  proereavi)  hominem  per  deum ;  Luther,  Jch 
habe  den  Mann,  den  Herrn' ;  Wye  1382,  'I  haue  had  a  man  hi 
Cod,' 1388, '  Y  haue  gete  a  man  bi  God ' ;  Tind.  'I  haue  gotten  a 
man  of  the  Lords';  Gov.  *  I  haue  opteyned  the  man  of  the 
Lords  ' :  Rog.  '  I  haue  obteyned  a  man  of  the  Lord  ' ;  Gen. '  I  haue 
obtained  a  man  by  the  Lord '  [Gen.  marg.  That  is,  according  to 
the  Lord's  promise,  as  ch.  3'» ;  some  read.  To  the  Lord,  as 
reloycing  for  the  Sonne,  whom  she  wolde  offer  to  the  Lord  as  the 
Drat  f  rutes  of  her  birth  7 ;  Bish. '  I  haue  gotten  a  man  of  the  Lord ' ; 
Dm.  '  I  haue  gotten  a  man  through  God ' ;  Kautzsch,  '  Einen 
Menschen  babe  ich  erhalten  mit  Hlife  Jahwes.'  See  8purrell,  in 
toe.,  supplemented  by  Kdnig  In  Expo:  6th  Ser.  vii.  205  f. 

t  This  passage  is  referred;  to  by  Scrivener  (Camb.  Bible,  p.  86 
n.  1)  as  one  of  the  colloquial  forms  which  disfigure  the  AV 
Apocrypha,  though  he  admits  that  it  keeps  up  the  verbal  play  of 
the  Greek.  It  Is,  however,  no  colloquial  or  other  English  idiom, 
U  is  simply  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Greek.  The  Gen.  Bible  is  more 
hUomatJo, '  not  considering  that  to  hare  the  advantage  against 
his  kinsmen  is  greatest  disadvantage,'  and  it  preserves  the 
word-play  also. 


plot  of  ground,  which  contains  eight  very  ancient 
olive  trees.  Some  cling  fondly  to  the  idea  that 
these  were  actual  witnesses  of  the  Agony ;  others 
hold  that  this  is  precluded  by  the  express  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (BJ  VI.  i.  1),  that  during  the 
siege  by  Titus  all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  were  out  down.  Robinson,  Thomson, 
and  many  other  recent  explorers  doubt  the  accur- 
acy of  the  tradition  which  locates  Gethsemane, 
although  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  real 
site  cannot  be  far  from  the  traditional  one.  The 
tradition  in  question  dates  only  from  the  4th  Ttnt., 
and  Robinson  may  be  right  in  his  suggestion  that 
the  site  of  Gethsemane,  like  that  of  Calvary,  was 
fixed  upon  during  the  visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  326.  Eusebius  {OS*  248,  18)  says  that  Geth- 
semane was  at,  Jerome  (ib.  130,  22)  that  it  was  at 
the foot  of,  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  latter  adds  that  a 
church  had  been  built  over  it  (see  the  Peregrinatio 
Silvia,  cf .  the  testimony  of  Antoninus  Martyr  at  the 
end  of  6th  cent.).  The  traditional  site  is  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  near  the  city. 

LrrraATORB.— Robinson,  BRP*  L  234  f.,  270;  Porter,  Hand- 
book, 177 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  483 ;  Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  416;  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  413;  Keira, 
Jetut  of  Nazara,  vi.  9 ft*.;  Conder,  Bible  Place*  (ed.  1807),  p. 
204;  Lees,  Jerutalem  lUuttraXed,  136;  SWP  vol.  iii.  ah.  xiii. 
and  Jerusalem  volume;  PJSFSt  (1887),  pp.  161,  169  ;  (1889), 
P-  1W.  C.  R.  CONDKB. 

GETJEL  (tat)  'majesty  of  God').— The  Gadite 
sent  as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  13u  P. 

GEZER  (it},  rdfep,  IYfep,  Tdfapo,  Ti{ip,  Vulg. 
Gazer). — Now  Tell  Jezer,  near  the  village  of  Abu 
Shusheh  and  4  miles  W.N.W.  of  'Amwas,  the 
ancient  Nicopolis  (see  Euseb.  Onom.  Sac  p.  254, 
14),  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
The  site,  which  is  marked  by  blocks  of  unhewn 
stone  and  early  pottery,  would  well  repay  excava- 
tion. Here  have  been  found  two  inscriptions  on  a 
rock,  one  containing  the  name  AAKIOT  in  Gr. 
letters,  the  other  hi  onn  '  the  boundary  of  Gezer ' 
in  Heb.  characters  of  the  Maccabtean  age.  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  to  whom  the  discovery  was 
due,  suggests  that  Alkios  should  be  identified  with 
a  certain  Alkios  son  of  Simon,  whose  sarcophagus 
has  been  found  at  Lydda,  and  points  out  that  Tell 
Jezer  is  the  Mount  Gisart  of  tne  Crusaders.  The 
inscription  may  define  the  Sabbatic  limit  of  the 
city.  Josephus  (Ant.  vm.  vi  1)  places  the  town 
on  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Philistines ; 
and  Strabo  (xvi.  ii.  29),  who  calls  it  Gadaris,  state* 
that  it  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Jews.  In 
I  Ch  20*  Gezer  is  given  in  place  of  the  otherwise 
unknown  Gob  of  2  S  21u  (where,  however,  the 
Sept.  and  Syr.  read  Gath). 

When  the  Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
18th  dynasty  conquered  Canaan,  Gezer  was  placed 
under  an  Egyptian  governor.  In  the  time  of  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  (B.C.  1400)  the  governor 
was  Yapakhi,  and  we  hear  of  Gezer  (Gaxru)  along 
with  Ashkelon  and  Lachish  sending  provisions  to 
Jerusalem.  Subsequently,  however,  Gezer  was 
occupied  by  the  Bedawi  sheikh  Labai  (who  had 
once  been  governor  of  Shnnem)  and  his  confederate 
Malchiel,  and  it  joined  in  an  attack  on  E bed-to b, 
the  king  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  subject  of  a 
charge  brought  against  Labai  before  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan, 
Horam  (Ailam  in  the  Sept.)  was  king  of  Gezer ;  he 
came  to  the  help  of  Lachish,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Joshua  (Jos  10"*  12u).  The  town  was 
included  in  the  southern  border  of  Ephraim,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Kohathite  Levi  tea  (Jos  16* 
21") ;  the  Israelites,  however,  failed  to  capture  it, 
and  its  Canaanite  inhabitants  paid  tribute  to  the 
Ephraimites  (Jos  1610,  Jg  Is).  A  recently  dis- 
covered inscription  of  Merenptah,  the  son  and 
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successor  of  Ramses  n.  (B.c.  1280),  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Israelites,  speaks  of  Gezer 
having  been  taken  by  the  Egyptians  (or,  according 
to  another  possible  translation,  by  the  people  of 
Ashkelon).  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  was  again 
taken  by  an  Egyp.  Pharaoh,  who  handed  it  over 
to  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife  (1  K  9").  Solomon 
thereupon  restored  it,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
Beth-horon,  and  it  henceforth  remained  in  Israel- 
itish  possession.  Under  the  name  of  Gazara  (wh. 
see),  Gezer  appears  repeatedly  during  the  Macca- 
bcan  struggles  (1  Mac  4U  7*  9"  131*-0  14'  "  15" 
W,  2  Mac  10").  It  was  then  an  important  strong- 
hold, for  whose  possession  both  parties  contended 
strenuously.  See,  further,  Clermont  -  Ganneau, 
Arch.  Researches  in  Pal.  (1896),  pp.  224  ff. 

A.  H.  Satcb. 

GHOST.— Like  'ghastly*  and  « aghast,' « ghost  * 
has  had  an  h  inserted  in  the  course  of  its  history — 
an  Italian  affectation,  says  Earle,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  toy  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  is  gdst,  the  connexion  of  which  with 
Ger.  geist  is  obvious.  The  Middle-Eng.  form  is 
'gooet'  and  sometimes  'cost.'  Wyclirs  form  is 
'goost,'  Tindale's  'goost  and  rarely  'gost,'  the 
Geneva  'cost,'  the  Khemish  NT  and  the  AV 
always  spell  '  ghost.' 

The  root  of  the  word,  according  to  Skeat,  is  the 
Teut  G  IS = Aryan  GHIS=to  terrify,  so  that  the 
modem  use  of  the  word  is  as  close  to  the  primitive 
meaning  as  any  other.  The  sense  of  '  apparition ' 
or  'spectre,'  appears,  however,  to  be  later  in 
English  usage  than  that  of  'breath'  or  'spirit,' 
so  that  the  derivation  is  a  little  uncertain.  The 
range  of  meaning  in  older  English  is  considerable. 

The  principal  meanings  are :  (1)  Breath,  aa  Bp.  Andrewes,  Ser- 
mons, li  840,  '  Te  tee  then  that  it  U  worth  the  while  to  confess 
this  as  it  should  foe  confessed.  In  this  wise  none  can  do  it 
bat  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Otherwise,  (or  an  ore  tonus  only,  our 
own  ghost  will  serve  well  enough.' 

(!)  The  soul  or  spirit  of  a  living;  person.  Thus  Chaucer, 
CUrUi  Tate,  972— 

' "  Nat  only,  lord,  that  I  am  glad,"  quod  she, 
"To  doon  your  lust,  but  I  desyre  also 
Yow  for  to  serue  and  plese  In  my  degree 
With-outen  feynting,  and  shal  euermo. 
Ne  neuer,  for  no  wele  ne  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  with-in  myn  herte  stent* 
To  loue  yow  best  with  al  my  trewe  entente."  ■ 
so  Spenser,  FX)  n.  L  at— 

■  Whom  when  the  good  Sir  Quyon  did  behold. 
His  hert  gan  wexe  as  starke  as  marble  stone, 
And  his  fresh  bloud  did  frieze  with  fearefull  cold. 
That  all  his  sences  seemd  bereft  attone  : 
At  last  his  mightle  ghost  gan  deepe  to  Krone, 
As  lion,  grudging  in  his  great  disdaine. 
(I)  It  It  applied  especially  to  the  soul  or  spirit  departing 
from  the  body.    Thus  in  'The  Forty-two  Articles'  of  1653 
(Gibson,  The  XXXIX  Articles,  i.  71),  Art.  Ill—'  For  the  bodle 
isie  in  the  Sepulchre,  until  the  resurrection :  but  his  Qhoste 
deputing  from  him  was  with  the  Ohostes  that  were  In  prison, 
or  in  belle,  and  didde  preache  to  the  same,  as  the  place  of  S. 
Peter  doeth  testify.'  Thence  arise  the  phrases  'breathe  out, 
y»ld  np^gjje  up  the  ghost,'  as  Chaucer,  Legend  of  Good 


'  When  that  he  berde  the  name  of  Tube  cryen. 
On  her  he  caste  his  hevy  deedly  yen. 
And  doun  again,  and  yeldeth  up  the  gost' 
to  Prioresses  Talt,  1882— 

'This  holy  monk,  this  abbot,  him  mene  I, 
His  tonga  out-caughte,  and  took  a-wey  the  greyn, 
And  he  gat  up  the  goost  ful  softely." 
And  Spenser,  FQ  il  vBL  46— 

'  He  tombllng  downe  on  ground, 
Breatbd  out  his  ghost,  which  to  th'  infemall  shads 
Fast  flying,  there  eternall  torment  found 
For  all  the  slnnes  wherewith  his  lewd  life  did  abound.' 
(4)  The  most  frequent  application  of  the  word  Is,  however,  to 
the  spirit  of  a  dead  person,  a  disembodied  spirit.    Bp.  Hall  says 
(Works,  li.  U4X  '  Herod's  conscience  told  him  he  had  offered  an 
unjust  and  cruel]  violence  to  an  innocent,  and  now  hee  thlnkes 
that  John's  ghost  haunts  him.'  Of.  also  Mk  8*  Khem.  'But 
may  seeing  him  walking  upon  the  sea,  thought  It  wss  a  ghost, 
•ad  cried  out.'  The  word  is  found  as  early  as  Chaucer  quit*  In 
modern  sense,  as  Prologvs,  8 — 

'He  wis  nat  pale  as  a  for-pyned  (= tormented)  goost.' 


The  application  to  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  also  very  early.  Thus 
Malory,  Martt  S Arthur  (Globe  ed.),  xin.  vilL  7— 'In  the 
midst  of  this  blast  entered  a  sun-beam  mors  clearer  by  seven 
times  than  ever  they  saw  day.  and  all  they  were  alighted  of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Nor  b  it  always  accompanied  by 
She  ad].  Holy :  Chaucer  (Seconds  Sonnet  Tale,  828)  t 


'  But  ther  is  better  lyf  In  other  place. 
That  never  shal  be  lost,  ne  drede  thee  nought, 
Which  Goddes  sone  us  tolde  thurgh  his  grace ; 
That  fadres  sone  bath  alle  thinges  wrought ; 
And  al  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thought, 
The  gost,  that  fro  the  fader  gan  precede. 
Hath  sowled  hem,  withouten  any  drede.' 
(6)  Finally,  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  word  Is 
applied  to  a  dead  body.   Spenser,  FQ  n.  viiL  26— 

'  Palmer,  (said  be)  no  knight  so  rude,  I  weens, 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost.' 
Shakm.  II  Henry  VI.  m.  U.  161— 

'See  how  the  blood  Is  settled  In  his  facet 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless.' 

This  Is  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  Hamlet,  i.  iv.  86— 
'Still  am  I  call'd,  unhand  me,  gentlemen. 
By  heaven.  111  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  let's  ma  I' 
And  Dyoe  quotes  from  Hooker's  Amanda  (1653),  p.  207— 

'  What  stranger  who  had  seen  thy  shrivled  skin. 
Thy  thin,  pale,  ghastly  face,  would  not  hare  been 
Conceited  he  had  seen  a  ghost  i'  th'  bed. 
New  risen  from  the  grave,  not  lately  dead?' 

In  AV  '  ghost '  is  used  only  in  the  phrase  '  give 
up'  or  ' yield  up  the  ghost,'  and  in  the  name  '  the 
Holy  Ghost' 

1.  The  poetic  and  'Priestly'  word  jn.f  gAwa', 
whi  h  means  *  to  expire,'  '  to  perish,'  is  tr°  '  give 
up  the  ghost'  in  Gn&«- "  35«»,  Job  3"  10"  13'»  14», 
La  ll» ;  and  'yield  up  the  ghost '  in  Gn  49".  This 
tr"  is  partly  due  to  the  Geneva  Bible  (Gn  35"  49*>), 
but  seems  in  most  places  original  to  AV.  There 
is  no  reason  for  so  special  a  tr"  in  those  passages ; 


is  twice  so  tr4,  Job  ll" '  their  hope  shall  be  as  the 
giving  up  of  the  ghost'  (tffj-njp ;  AVm  'a  puff  of 
breath ') ;  and  Jer  15*  '  she  hath  given  up  the  ghost ' 
(atfcj  nnrj).  In  To  14"  we  find  ^ux4  tr4  m  the  same 
way,  *  he  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  bed '  (J(f\tw*> 
[B  e"{ i\urer]  airrov  )  f  vxb  Art  rijj  KAlrnt).  In  NT 
we  do  not  find  ^vxh  so  tr4,  but  twC/w  twice,  Mt 
27*  '  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud 
voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost '  (doMpre  to  rrev/xa ;  RV 
'yielded  up  his  spirit');  and  Jn  19"  'he  bowed 
his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost'  (rapiSwKt  ri 
wreviJia  ;  RV  '  gave  up  nis  spirit ').  Though  yj/vxh 
is  not  tr4  'ghost,'  the  verb  iKf&x.w>  which  occurs 
three  times,  is  twice  (Ac  6*  122*)  tr4  'give  up  the 
ghost,'  and  once  (Ac  6K)  'yield  up  the  ghost.' 
Similarly  ixrriio,  which  also  occurs  three  times 
(Mk  «,  Lk  23*"),  is  each  time  tr4  'give  up  the 
ghost.'  Finally,  the  phrase  «V  iaxixn  vroy  (lit.  as 
RV  '  at  the  last  gasp ')  is  rendered  in  2  Mac  3" 
'give  up  the  ghost.' 

2.  Wherever  rreS/ta  is  accompanied  with  dyio»  it 
is  tr4  in  AV  after  all  the  previous  versions  '  Holy 
Ghost'  (in  1611  always  spelt  'holy  Ghost,'  which 
is  the  more  surprising  that  Rhem.  NT  has  almost 
always  '  Holy  Ghost').  When  xrtO/ui  occurs  with- 
out iytor,  and  the  reference  is  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  is  tr4  '  spirit '  or  '  Spirit'  The  RV  has  a  few 
times,  Amer.  RV  always,  replaced  'Holy  Ghost* 
by  '  Holy  Spirit ' ;  both  have  generally  accepted 
•give  up'  or  'yield  up  the  ghost'  See  articles 
Ho--"     •  — 


oly  Spirit  and  Spirit. 


J.  Hastings. 


GIAH  (tr*).—  Named  in  the  account  of  Joab's 
pursuit  of  Abner,  2  S  2",  « the  hill  of  Ammah  that 
lieth  before  Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
Gibeon.'  Ammah  is  prob.  taken  correctly  as  a 
proper  name,  although  it  cannot  be  identified. 
Theod.,  indeed,  tr.  it  by  btpaywyh,  'aqueduct'  (so 
Vulg.  aquctductus),  but  this  would  necessitate  the 
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article,  (of.  Wellh.  and  Driver,  ad  he.). 
Wellh.  proposes  to  eliminate  Giah  from  the  text, 
and  for  l  -i3"»  Tft  O'l  *J9"^B  of  MT  to  substitute  "if^H 
't  'zipy  TP",  holding  that  o'l  has  arisen  out  of  o  'I 
(cf.  the  LXX  Vol,  «.«.  k;i  '  ravine ').  It  was  natural 
to  interpolate  a  gai  answering  to  the  preceding 
■  hill,'  and  the  n  of  0*1  might  readily  arise  from  the 
•"i  of  im!J-  This  emendation  is  accepted  by  Budde 
(in  SBOT)  and  Kittel  (in  Kautzsch's  AT). 

J.  A.  Sblbik. 

GIANT. — Most  peoples  have  traditions  in  regard 
to  gigantic  men  existing  in  earlier  times.  Not 
many  decades  ago  these  traditions  were  supposed 
to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries  of  remains  of  pre- 
historic men  of  enormous  size.  But  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  prehistoric 
men  were  not  larger  than  the  men  now  living, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  largest  men 
that  ever  lived  and  men  of  normal  size  is  less  than 
used  to  be  thought.  Moreover,  the  giants  of  the 
traditions,  when  we  come  to  study  the  subject 
closely,  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  confused 
with  mythological  beings  or  with  ghosts,  thus 
becoming,  in  a  measure,  unreal. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  biblical  accounts 
of  giants  were  interpreted  and  coloured  by  the 
traditions  and  supposed  historio  remains.  More 
lately  there  is  a  tendency  to  interpret  them  in 
the  light  of  the  unreality  that  is  now  assigned  to 
the  extra-biblical  traditions.  These  facts  are  a 
reason  for  scanning  carefully  the  biblical  evidence 
and  confining  ourselves  very  closely  to  it. 

In  our  EV  three  different  words  are  translated 
giant.  In  Gn  6s  and  Nu  13"  is  used  the  word 
(in  LXX  and  Gr.  Enoch  ot  ylyarret).  See 
Nephilim.  This  word  denotes  beings  analogous 
to  the  demigods  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  mythology. 
When  applied  to  the  giant  inhabitants  of  Pal. 
(Nu  13**},  it  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  word  used  in  Job  16"  is 
gxbbor  ("ta|),  a  mighty  man  (KVra),  a  hero,  an 
armed  assailant,  not  a  giant.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  plur.  in  Gn  6\  apparently  as  an 
equivalent  for  Nephilim,  and  is  tr.  in  the  Sept. 
ylyarret ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  the 
word  'heroes'  as  used  in  mythological  legends. 

The  true  Heb.  word  for  giant  is  different  from 
these.  In  2  S  21w-u-*-n  is  the  word  raphah 
(nj-j),  tr4  giant,  and  in  1  Ch  20*-  *■ 8  is  the  variant 
rapfia'  (*$"]).  From  the  same  stem,  in  this  variant 
form,  comes  the  plur.  rephaim  (O'vyj),  also  used  for 
the  'shades,'  see  Kephaim),  and  this  is  the  proper 
equivalent  of  our  Eng.  word  'giants.' 

Raphah  means  to  become  limp,  to  be  slack,  to 
be  loosened.  It  often  describes  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  one  who  goes  to  pieces  through 
fear  or  discouragement,  one  who  is  physically 
and  spiritually  relaxed  through  terror  or  panic 
(in  Qal,  Jer  6*  49s4  50**;  Hithp.,  Jos  18*.  Fr  18" 
2414).  Many  regard  the  word  riphaim  as  the  plur. 
of  the  gentilic  adject,  riphai,  Rephaite;  but  its 
use  indicates  that  it  is  rather  a  common  noun  in 
the  plur.,  and  it  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

1.  Geographical  Distribution.— In  David's 
time,  the  accountr-say, r  there  were  rephaim,  that 
is  to  jay,'  giant  people,  living  in  Gath,  and  they 
^mention  none  elsewhere.  The  Goliath  whom 
David  slew  was  one  of  these  (1  S  17  et  al.). 
So  were  Ishbi-benob,  Saph  (in  1  Ch  20*  Sippai), 
Goliath  the  Gittite  (in  1  Ch  20s  Lahmi,  the  brother 
of  Goliath  the  Gittite),  and  a  man  of  stature  with 
twenty-four  fingers  and  toes  (2  S  211«-M,  1  Ch  204"8). 
See  each  of  these  names,  in  its  place.  Some  of 
these  men  individually,  and  all  four  of  them  col- 
lectively, are  said  to  have  been  born  'to  the 
raphah  (in  1  Ch  20s-  •  rapha')  in  Gath.'  Certainly 
raphah  is  here  not  a  proper  name.  It  is  to  be  tr° 
'  the  giant.'   It  is  to  be  understood  either  individu- 
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ally  or  collectively.  If  individually,  then  probably 
'the  giant'  is  the  Goliath  whom  David  slew,  ana 
the  four  men  here  mentioned  are  his  sons.  If 
collectively,  then  the  assertion  is  that  the  foiu 
were  of  the  breed  of  the  giants  that  lived  at 
Gath. 

Some  centuries  earlier,  just  before  the  conquests 
by  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  rephaim  were  more 
widely  distributed.  At  that  time,  Og,  the  king 
of  Bashan,  was  the  only  remaining  representative 
'  of  those  that  were  left  of  the  rephaim '  E.  of  the 
Jordan  (Dt  3").  W.  of  the  Jordan  the  Anakim 
(wh.  see)  had  their  principal  seat,  perhaps,  at 
Hebron  and  its  vicinity  (Nu  13",  Jos  I41*-"  151*- " 
lla,  Jg  1") ;  but  there  were  Anakim  also  in  the 
mountain  country  of  Israel  as  well  as  in  the 
mountain  country  of  Judah,  and  among  the  Phil, 
cities  near  the  Mediterranean  (Jos  1 1"- **).  Further, 
there  seem  to  have  been  rephaim  in  the  forest 
region  near  Mount  Carmel  (Jos  17u).  There  are 
traces,  too,  of  giant  occupation,  either  then  or 
earlier,  in  such  geographical  names  as  the  valley 
of  Rephaim  (Jos  15*  18"  etc.),  near  Jerus.,  and 
'the  Avvim,'  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Jos 
18**).  And  it  is  presumable  that  they  occupied 
yet  other  localities  at  this  date. 

Going  back  to  earlier  times,  two  passages  are 
especially  important.  In  Dt  2l4t  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  mentioning,  for  the  encouragement  of 
Israel  against  the  Anakim,  several  giant  peoples 
that  had  been  dispossessed  by  other  peoples.  In 
Gn  14  we  have  an  account  of  the  several  peoples 
that  were  attacked  by  the  four  kings  in  their 
march  southward,  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The 
peoples  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  are  mainly 
the  same,  and  they  are  so  mentioned  as  to  enable 
us  to  locate  them  geographically.  The  four  kings 
'smote  Kephaim'  (Gn  14s),  ana  this  region  must 
have  been  so  called  because  there  were  rephaim 
then  living  there,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  well  to  the 
N.,  the  region  where  Og  afterwards  reigned.  Pro- 
ceeding S.  they  smote  the  Zuzim,  apparently  the 
same  with  the  Zamzummim,  who  occupied  terri- 
tory afterwards  held  by  the  Ammonites,  and  who 
are  said  to  be  rephaim  (Gn  14s,  Dt  220).  Still 
marching  S.,  they  reached  the  Emim,  who  are 
also  said  to  be  rephaim,  in  the  territory  after- 
wards held  by  Moab  (Gn  14s,  Dt  2'»  »).  Yet 
farther  S.,  in  the  country  of  Seir,  they  attacked 
the  Horim,  who  were  probably  rephaim,  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated  (Gn  14«,  Dt  2la-  *■). 

W.  of  the  Jordan,  the  Awim  were  near  Gaza 
at  a  very  early  period  (Dt  23*).  The  repha  m  are 
mentioned  along  with  the  Kenite,  the  Hittite, 
the  Perizzite,  the  Amorite,  etc.  (Gn  15"),  as  in 
the  land,  apparently,  in  Abraham's  time.  The 
Anakim  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  connexion 
with  this  early  period,  but  we  are  told  that 
'  Sarah  died  in  the  city  of  Arba,  which  is  Hebron, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan '  (Gn  23') ;  and  that '  Jacob 
came  to  Isaac,  his  father,  to  Mam  re,  the  city  of 
the  Arba,  which  is  Hebron  '  (Gn  30*7).  Evidently, 
the  writer  of  these  statements  held  that  the  city 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Arba  in  the  time  of 
Jacob  and  or  Abraham.  It  follows  that  he  held 
that  the  Anakim  were  already  there,  for  Arba 
'  was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim '  (Jos  14u). 
And  from  Nu  IS'-"  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  the  Anakim  who  built  Hebron 
'  seven  years  before  Zoan  of  Egypt.' 

2.  History  of  the  Giant  Peoples.— If  what 
has  been  said  is  true,  we  are  to  think  of  them  aa 
widely  spread  in  Pal.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  They  are 
expressly  said  to  have  preceded  the  Caphtorite 
Philistines,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the 
Edomites,  the  Israelites;  it  is  not  said  whether 
they  preceded  the  Can.  peoples.   Some  affirm  them 
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to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Palestine.  This 
Is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  it  is  perhaps  con- 
firmed by  what  we  know  of  their  characteristics. 
In  particular,  the  name  Horite  is  sapposed  to 
denote  a  cave-dweller,  and  if  we  regard  the  Hor- 
ites  as  rephaim,  this  is  an  argument  of  some 
weight. 

Not  all  scholars  accept  the  opinion  stated  above, 
that  the  ATmlrim  and  other  rephaim  were  W.  of 
the  Jordan  in  Abraham's  time.  There  is  a  theory 
that  these  were  immigrants  from  the  rephaim  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  after  the  invasion  by  the  four 
kings;  but  this  lacks  confirmation.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  Anakim  cannot  early  have  had 
their  seats  W.  of  the  Jordan,  because  the  oountry 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  other  peoples.  But, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  rephaim  lived  among 
other  peoples  during  most  of  their  known  history. 

As  another  objection,  one  might  plausibly  say 
that  Arba  was  the  father  of  Anak,  and  the  three 
chiefs  whom  Caleb  conquered  were  sons  of  Anak, 
and  therefore  the  Anakite  possession  dated  back 
only  to  the  generation  before  the  Exodus.  But 
this  inference  is  based  entirely  on  the  inexactnesses 
of  translations.  Arba  is  not  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Anak,  but '  the  f athei  of  the  Anak ' 
(Jos  15u),  'the  father  of  the  Anok'  (Jos  21"). 
The  article  here  makes  a  difference.  Arba  is  not 
said  to  be  the  father  of  some  person  named  Anak 
or  Anok,  but  the  father  of  the  Anak  stock.  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  '  the  great 
man  among  the  Anakim'  (Jos  1418).  Again, 
Sbeshai  and  Ahiman  and  Talmai  are  not  said  to 
have  been  the  children  of  a  person  called  Anak,  but 
'the  children  of  the  Anak'  (Nu  13a,  Jos  15"),  and 
'  the  three  sons  of  the  Anak '  ( Jg  V).  In  other 
words,  Arba  was  thought  of  as  the  greatest  man 
commemorated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Anakim, 
and  in  that  sense  the  father  of  the  Anakim  ;  and 
the  three  chiefs  were  the  greatest  living  leaders  of 
the  Anakim.  There  is  nothing  here  to  disprove 
the  antiquity  of  the  Anakim.  See  further  Moore, 
Judges,  p.  24. 

The  rephaim  seem  to  have  had  strong  local 
attachments.  Once  in  a  locality,  they  remained 
there,  unless  they  were  wholly  extirpated.  After 
many  centuries  Moses,  and  Joshua,  and  J  air,  and 
Caleb  found  Og  in  the  old  seats  of  the  Rephaim, 
and  the  tribesmen  of  Arba  at  the  city  of  Arba, 
and  the  Horite  still  living  in  Seir,  though  incor- 
porated among  the  Edomites.  Yet  more  marked 
seems  to  have  been  the  persistence  of  the  Avvim 
in  the  Phil,  country  (Dt  2*).  The  Caphtorim  had 
destroyed  them,  but  they  were  still  there  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  (Jos  13*),  and  survived  his  con- 
quests. Presumably,  they  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  Anakim  who  were  left  in  Gaza,  in  Gath, 
and  in  Ashdod,  the  name  Anakim  being  here 
used  genetically  (Jos  lla).  Presumably,  Goliath  and 
the  other  giants  of  David's  time  came  of  this  stock. 

3.  The  Giants  in  their  Relations  to  other 
Peoples. — The  diction  of  OT,  when  it  speaks  of 
the  giant  peoples,  has  a  marked  peculiarity  which 
is  not  preserved  in  the  EV ;  the  gentilic  name  is 
always  used  in  the  plur.,  not  in  the  sing,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  peoples.  For  example,  we  have 
'  the  Gazite  and  the  Ashdodite,  the  Ashkelonite, 
the  Gittite,  and  the  Ekronite,  and  the  Awites' 
(Jos  13*) ;  '  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the 
Rephaites  (better,  rephaim),  and  the  Amorite' 
(Gn  15").  Curiously,  the  names  Caphtorim  and 
Pelishtim  follow  the  same  usage  with  those  of  the 
giant  peoples,  'the  Philistine  never  occurring  in 
the  singular  to  denote  the  people,  but  only  to 
denote  some  individual.    If  the  Horites  were 

K'mts,  their  name  is  exceptional,  'the  Horite' 
ing  the  designation  commonly  used. 
This  use  or  language  is  certainly  significant. 


Apparently,  it  shows  that  the  writers  of  OT  regard 
the  giants,  not  as  a  group  of  nationalities  or 
peoples,  but  simply  as  a  breed  of  men,  existing 
in  several  varieties.  With  this  agree  statements 
made  concerning  the  giants  at  all  periods.  The 
Davidic  giants,  though  children  or  the  raphah, 
were  politically  Philistine  and  Gittite.  Og,  though 
of  the  breed  of  the  rephaim,  was  politically  Amor- 
ite (Jos  210  etc.).  In  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
Anakim  around  Hebron  were  politically  Amorite ; 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  it  is  probably  fair  to 
infer  that  they  were  politically  Hittite.  Giants 
as  they  were,  and  formidable,  they  maintained 
their  existence  only  where  they  became  associated 
with  some  other  race,  the  other  race  being  always 
dominant.  The  case  of  the  Horites,  maintaining 
their  position  as  a  people  among  peoples,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  accounted  for  by  some  peculiar  turn 
taken  in  their  relations  with  Esau  and  his  Hivite 
connexions  by  marriage. 

4.  Peculiarities  of  the  Giant  Race.— They 
were  of  great  stature.  Probably,  no  authentic 
measurements  of  men  exceed  those  of  the  Goliath 
whom  David  slew.  The  Israelites  of  the  Exodus 
seemed  as  grasshoppers  by  the  side  of  the  Anakim. 

There  is  no  ground  in  the  biblical  accounts  for 
inferring  that  they  were  monstrous  in  shape.  The 
six-toed  man  of  David's  time  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  and  not  typical.  The  name  Avvim 
maybe  from  a  stem  that  denotes  crookedness,  physi- 
cal or  moral,  but  it  is  insufficient  as  evidence  that 
the  Avvim  had  distorted  bodies.  The  Anakim 
are  verbally  '  men  of  neck,'  and  this  is  commonly 
interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were  long-necked. 
But  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  mean  that  they  were 
thick-necked.  The  name  Emim,  '  formidable  ones,' 
may  indicate  that  fearsomeness  was  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  giants,  but  their  terriblenes* 
apparently  was  due  to  their  size  and  prowess,  and 
not  to  anything  uncanny  about  them. 

The  name  Horite  is  supposed  to  denote  cave- 
dweller  ;  but  even  if  the  rephaim  were  originally 
cave-dwellers,  most  of  them  were  certainly  not  so 
within  the  time  during  which  we  have  information 
concerning  them. 

They  were  a  numerous  stock.  '  A  people  great 
and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakim,'  is  a  phrase 
used  more  than  once. 

Yet  the  rephaim,  as  a  whole,  were  inferior  to 
the  peoples  of  normal  stature  who  surrounded 
them.  Individuals  among  them  were  leaders — for 
example,  Og,  or  the  three  chiefs  at  Hebron  j  but 
these  were  exceptional.  We  might  infer  this  from 
the  general  history  of  mankind,  but  it  is  better  to 
infer  it  from  the  fact  given  in  the  Bible,  that  the 
rephaim,  coming  in  contact  with  other  men,  be- 
came either  extinct  or  subordinate.  Doubtless 
they  were  more  formidable,  however,  as  fighters 
in  the  Amorite  or  Philistine  armies  than  they 
would  have  been  by  themselves. 

6.  Mention  in  Later  Times.— We  have  no 
clear  facts  concerning  the  giants  later  than  the 
time  of  David.  In  the  LXX  of  Jer  47*  we  read  : 
'Ashkelon  is  cast  away,  the  remnant  of  the 
Enakim.'  Those  who  prefer  this  to  the  Heb. 
text  find  in  it  proof  of  a  survival  of  men  of  the 
giant  breed  even  to  that  date,  but  this  is  j.re- 
carious. 

Later  writers'  confuse  the  rephaim  with  the 
NephUim,  speak  of  their  foolishness,  and  of 
their  bones  or  other  relics  as  on  exhibition  at 
Hebron,  or  Damascus,  or  elsewhere  (Jth  16',  Wis 
14",  Sir  167 474,  Bars'";  Jos.  Ant.  V.  ii.  3 ;  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  Itin.  p.  56).  Yet  others  enlarge  upon 
the  biblical  statements  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary assertions,  measurements,  and  legends. 

For  Valley  of  the  Giants  (RV,  Vale  of  Rephaim), 
Jos  15s  18",  see  Rephaim  (Valley  of). 
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LrrouTuaa.— The  older  literature  of  dill  subject  ti  rohnnln- 
ous.  See,  for  example,  Grotlua,  Dt  Veritatt,  L  16 ;  Pritonard, 
Natural  History  of  Man,  v.  489  ft. ;  Kurtz,  Dit  Ehm  dtr 
SShne  Gotta,  Berlin,  1867;  Sennert,  Diaert.  Bit.  Phil,  dt 
Gigantibut,  1663.  Bee  also  the  article  'Rieeen'  In  Henog's 
RE ;  Porter,  Giant  Citia  of  Bathan,  1860 ;  Lenormant,  Let 
Originet  dt  CHUtourt,  1880-1882 ;  Sohwally,  ZA  W,  1898,  p.  127  ff. 

W.  J.*  Beech er. 

GIBBAR  (191  '  hero '). — A  family  which  returned 
with  Zernb.  (Ezr  2*}.  The  name  is  probably  an 
error  for  Gibeon  (rty?$)  of  Neh  7*.  See  Genealogy. 

GIBBETHON  (fm?j  'mound,'  'height').— A  town 
which  is  mentioned,  along  with  Eltekeh  and 
Banlath,  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  as 
a  Levitical  city  (Jos  1944  21a).  In  the  time  of  the 
early  kings  of  northern  Israel  G.  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phil.,  and  was  a  place  of  importance. 
Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  was  besieging  it  when  he  was 
slain  by  his  successor  Baasha ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  Omri  was  similarly  engaged  when 
he  was  made  king  by  the  army,  to  succeed  Zimri 
(1 K  15"  le^'ITln  Onom.  Sac*  (246,  255)  a  Gaba- 
thon  is  mentioned  17  miles  from  Csesarea.  But  this 
is  nearly  W.  of  Samaria,  and  much  too  far  to  the 
north  to  agree  with  the  biblical  notices  of  G.  The 
Pal.  Survey  maps  identify  it  with  Kibbiah,  well 
down  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  country, 
840  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  lat  31°-58  and  long.  35°'l, 
nearly  equidistant  from  Jerusalem,  Shechem,  and 
Joppa.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

GIBE  A  0«?|).— A  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2«). 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  list  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  through  Caleb  given  in  1  Ch 
2**-  is  geographical  rather  than  genealogical,  and 
comprises  all  the  towns  lying  in  the  Negeb  of 
Judah,  to  the  S.  of  Hebron  (Wellh.  Prolep.  p.  217). 
G.  is  probably  only  a  variation  in  spelling  of  the 
more  common  Gibeah  See  Gibeah  1. 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

GIBEAH  (njftj  a  '  hill,'  as  distinct  from  a  '  moun- 
tain,' or  'mountainous  district'  ["n]). — A  careful 
examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which  Gibeah 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  place,  seems  to  show  that 
the  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  have  hitherto 
existed  with  regard  to  the  actual  situation  of  G.  are 
largely  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
older  translators  failed  in  many  cases  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  of  the  word  as  an  appellative  and 
its  use  as  a  proper  name,  the  result  being  to 
multiply  the  number  of  the  places  bearing  this 
name.  Secondly,  the  name  itself  is  so  closely 
allied,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  to  that  of 
another  well-known  spot,  viz.  Geba  (yjj),  that  the 
two  have  frequently  been  interchanged,  and  the 
difficulties  of  identification  considerably  increased. 
A  consideration  of  these  two  facts  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  actual  number  of  places  mentioned 
in  the  OT  under  this  name  (excluding  those  which 
are  further  defined  by  some  additional  word)  is  to 
be  reduced  to  two. 

1.  A  city  of  Judah  (Jos  15s7),  possibly  one  of  two 
villages  called  Gabaa,  Gabatha  (Lagarde,  Onomast. 
255.  160).  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  the  con- 
text clearly-  shows  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  on  the 
fertile  plateau  which  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Hebron 
{But.  Geog.  pp.  306 n.,  317). 

2.  A  city  of  Benjamin  ( Jg  191""),  described  else- 
where as  '  of  Benjamin '  (IS  132- u  14'«,  cf.  Jg  19" 
'which  belongeth  to  Benjamin'),  and  'of  the 
children  of  Benjamin '  (2  S  23**) ;  most  probably  it 
is  to  be  identified  also  with  '  G.  of  Saul  Ml  S  1 1*,  Is 
10*,  cf.  1  S  10*),  and  with  'the  hill  (RVm  Gibeah) 
of  God'(l  S  10»). 

From  the  somewhat  scanty  notices  supplied  by 
tbe  historical  books  of  the  OT,  we  gather  (a)  that 
Gibeah  was  quite  distinct  from  Geba  (1  S  141"*,  Is 


10*) ;  (b)  that  it  lay  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  ilose 
to  the  main  N.  road,  and  S.  of  Ramah  ( Jg  19-1"") : 
(c)  that  just  N.  of  the  town,  the  main  road  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  to  Bethel,  and 
the  other  diverged  to  Geba  ( Jg  20**).  The  situa- 
tion of  Tell  (otTuleil)  el-Ful,  with  which  Gibeah 
has  been  identified  by  Robinson  (BB*L  577-579) 
exactly  fulfils  all  these  requirements.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  a  hill  situated  about  four  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  E.  of  the  main  road.  Er-Ram  (Ramah)  lies 
farther  to  the  N.,  while  the  main  road  from  Jeru- 
salem divides  in  two  just  beyond  Tell  el-Ful,  one 
branch  diverging  to  the  right  to  Jeba  (Geba),  and 
the  other  going  northwards  to  Beittn  (Bethel). 
The  writings  of  Josephus  furnish  additional  proof, 
not  only  of  the  correctness  of  this  identification, 
but  also  of  the  identity  of  Gibeah  and  G.  of  Saul. 
He  relates  (BJ  v.  ii.  1)  that  Titus,  while  advanc- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  halted  for  a  night  at 
Gophna  {Ju/na),  and  the  following  night  encamped 
'at  a  place  called  the  Vale  of  Thorns,  near  a 
certain  village  called  Gabath-Saul,  which  signifies 
"  Hill  of  Saul,"  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  30 
stadia.'  *  During  the  night  a  legion  coming  from 
Emmaus  ('Amwas,  Nicopolis)  joined  the  main 
army ;  the  reinforcement  had  doubtless  come  up 
by  the  road  which  in  the  present  day  joins  the 
northern  road  just  above  Tell  el-Ful.  Cf.  also 
Jerome,  Ep.  108.  8  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  690),  and 
Robinson,  I.e. 

The  town  of  Gibeah  is  associated  with  several 
striking  events  in  the  early  history  of  Israel. 
(1)  It  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  second 
of  the  two  supplementary  narratives  which  con- 
clude the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  19-21).  A  certain 
Levite  from  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  is  for- 
saken by  his  concubine,  who  flees  to  her  father's 
house  in  Beth-lehem -judah.  Here  she  is  followed 
by  the  Levite,  who  remains  several  days  iu  Beth- 
lehem, enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  fatlier-iu- 
law.  Despite  the  entreaties  of  the  latter,  they 
start  on  the  return  journey  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  (19s*9),  and  towards  nightfall  reach 
Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  Being  unwilling  to  'turn 
aside  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,'  the  Levite  presses 
on  in  the  hope  of  reaching  either  Gibeah  or 
Ramah  (v.u),  and  finally  spends  the  night  at  the 
former  place.  Here  they  are  hospitably  received 
by  an  old  man,  a  sojourner  in  the  place ;  but 
during  the  night  the  Beniamite  inhabitants  beset 
the  house,  and  demand  that  the  Levite  be  given 
up  to  them.  The  latter,  in  self-defence,  surrenders 
his  concubine  to  them,  and  in  the  morning  finds 
her  on  the  threshold  dead  from  their  ill-usage. 
He  then  returns  to  his  home,  cuts  up  her  body  into 
twelve  pieces,  and  sends  them  throughout  the 
borders  of  Israel  ( lO"-").  Ch  20  describes  how  the 
Benjamites  refuse  to  surrender  the  men  of  Gibeah 
to  the  assembled  tribes,  who  in  consequence  attack 
Gibeah,  and  destroy  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with 
the  exception  of  600  men.  The  kernel  of  the  story 
is  undoubtedly  historical,  but  it  has  been  worked 
over  and  expanded  by  '  an  author  of  the  age  and 
school  of  the  Chronicler '  (Moore,  J udges,  p.  402  ff. ). 
Throughout  the  narrative  the  name  of  the  place 
is  given  as  Gibeah  simply,  except  in  19"  20*  ('  that 
belongeth  to  Benjamin'),  and  in  2014,  where  the 
text  wrongly  gives  '  Geba  of  B.'  (jro?)  for  '  Gibeah 
of  B.' ;  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  has  caused 
the  same  error  elsewhere. 

In  20*1,  however,  another  Gibeah  seems  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  narrator.  After  twice  suffering; 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Benjamites,  the  men  01 
Israel  lay  an  ambush  against  Gibeah,  and  then 
entice  the  Benjamites  into  'the  highways,  at 

JiuiXm,  hi%m  iwi  rS*  '  ltp*r*>.v u*n  #r«*  iwi  rpt k*»it«  rrmiitn. 
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which  one  goeth  up  to  Bethel,  and  the  other  to 
Gibeah,  in  the  field.'  From  this  passage  it  has 
been  concluded  that  there  was  another  place  called 
Gibeah  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  '  in  the  field.' 
But  this  view  it  opposed  by  the  accentuation, 
according  to  which  '  in  the  field '  is  parallel  to  '  in 
the  highways'  (so  RV).  It  is  evident  that  Gibeah 
is  a  mistake  for  Geba  (Jeba),  the  road  to  which 
branches  off  just  N.  of  Tell  el-Ful ;  Moore  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  author  had  '  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  tne  topography '  (Judges,  p.  436). 

Again  in  v.™  it  is  stated  that  tne  Israelite  Here- 
in-wait  'brake  out  of  their  place,  even  out  of 
Maareh-geba.'  AV  and  RVm  give  'even  out  of 
the  meadow  of  Gibeah,'  their  translation  being 
based  on  that  of  the  Targum.  The  rendering 
'meadow'  (for  nTsp),  however,  is  very  question- 
able, and  it  has  been  proposed  to  follow  the  Pesh., 
and  render,  with  a  change  of  the  vowel  points, 
' cave.'  The  correct  reading  is  doubtless  that  pre- 
served by  one  large  group  of  Greek  MSS  and 
Jerome,  viz.  '  from  the  W.  of  G.'  (.HfTJ^  3"K,W,  cf. 
Jos  8»-  u).    See  Moore,  Judges,  pp.  437,  438. 

(2)  From  1  S  10"  •  we  learn  that  Gibeah  was  the 
native  village  of  Saul,  to  which  he  returned  after 
his  election  as  king ;  from  this  time  onwards  it  is 
frequently  called  'G.  of  Saul.'  (The  identity  of 
the  two  places  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  narra- 
tive of  IS  13  and  14).  It  was  here  that  Saul,  while 
pursuing  his  ordinary  occupations,  beard  of  the 
grievous  plight  of  Jabesh-gilead  in  consequence  of 
the  attack  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite  (II4).  The 
occasion  foreshadowed  by  Samuel  (107)  had  now 
arrived,  and  Saul,  following  the  promptings  of  the 
divine  spirit,  at  once  took  action.  He  slew  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  sent  portions  of  them  throughout 
the  borders  of  Israel,  bidding  the  people  follow 
after  him.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  by  means  of  a  forced  march  Saul  effected 
the  release  of  Jabesh-gilead.  From  the  account 
of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  (1  S  13.  14),  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  reign,  Gibeah 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  strategic 
importance.  The  exact  sequence  of  events,  however, 
is  not  quite  clear,  chiefly  owing  to  the  corruptness 
of  the  text,  and  the  confusion  which  clearly  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  two  places  Geba  and  Gibeah. 
According  to  the  more  ^probable  view,  Saul,  with 
2000  men,  took  up  his  position  at  Michmash 
(Makhm&s),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wddy  Suweintt, 
from  which  he  commanded  the  heights  of  Bethel, 
while  Jonathan,  with  1000  men,  remained  at 
Gibeah,  some  three  miles  farther  south  (13*).  The 
signal  for  revolt  was  given  by  Jonathan,  who 
destroyed  the  pillar  t  of  the  Philistines  at  Gibeah 
(emending  v.*  '  and  the  Philistines  heard  saying. 
The  Hebrews  have  revolted.  And  Saul  blew  the 
trumpet,'  etc  ;  cf.  Driver,  Sam.  ad  loc.) ;  the  Phil, 
at  once  mustered  in  great  force,  and  marched 
against  the  Israelites.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  Saul  retreated  down  the 
eastern  passes  to  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
while  the  Philistines  seized  the  deserted  camp  at 
Michmash  (w.*-*).  For  a  time  the  cause  of  Israel 
teemed  hopeless,  but  Saul,  having  collected  some 
800  men,  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  effected  a 
junction  with  Jonathan  at  Gibeah  (v. u  following 
the  LXX ;  in  v.M  Geba  must  be  a  mistake  for 
(>ibeah).  In  the  meantime  the  Philistines  overran 
the  country  in  three  directions  (for  'the  border' 
(SanJ,  v.",  the  LXX  has  pan ;  we  should  probably 

•18  10»4?  baa  bean  clearly  shown  by  Budde  (Richttr  und 
Stoma,  p.  174  f. )  to  be  a  harmonistic  insertion  of  the  editor ;  but 
this  tact  does  not  affect  the  point  at  issue. 

t  So  Driver,  Wellh.,  Tb. ;  RV  gives  '  garrison. '  The  3>»}  was 
arobaMy  a  pillar  erected  In  token  of  Philistine  domination, 
Bee  Driver,  Sum.  p.  01. 


read  npain  Gibeah,  since  it  would  be  meaningless 
to  talk  of  a  company  of  spoilers  starting  from 
Michmash  in  the  direction  of  Geba,  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Wddy  Suweintt).  Hostilities 
between  the  opposing  forces  were  again  initiated 
by  Jonathan.  On  this  second  occasion,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  armour-bearer,  he  apparently 
proceeded  from  Gibeah  to  Geba,  and  thence  (cf. 
14*  'that  is  on  yonder  side')  made  his  desperate 
effort  against  the  Philistine  garrison  at  Michmash. 
The  latter,  believing,  no  doubt,  that  the  two 
warriors  were  supported  by  a  large  force,  offered 
but  little  resistance,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  were 
slain  at  the  first  onset  (14").  The  panic  caused  by 
this  sudden  attack  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
Philistine  camp,  which  soon  became  the  scene  of 
the  wildest  confusion.  The  news  was  conveyed  to 
Saul  at  Gibeah  by  his  scouts  or  outposts  (v.u), 
and  a  general  onslaught  on  the  terrified  Philistines, 
in  which  the  whole  country  joined,  was  success- 
fully carried  out.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  Israelitish  victory  on  this  occasion  had  more 
than  a  temporary  effect,  for  we  are  told  later  on 
that  'there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines 
ail  the  days  of  Saul '  (14"). 

(3)  In  the  appendix  to  2  S  (21-24)  Gibeah  it 
mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  incident  of 
the  hanging  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  (2  S  211'14). 
The  famine,  which  had  troubled  the  land  for  three 
years,  is  declared  by  J"  to  be  due  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Gibeonites  by  Saul,  though  no  such  act  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Saul's  reign.  To  appease 
the  wrath  of  J",  seven  descendants  of  Saul  were 
handed  over  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  hanged  by 
them.  SeeRlZPAH. 

(4)  Lastly,  in  the  imaginative  description  of  the 
march  of  Sennacherib  against  Jerusalem  given  by 
Isaiah  (lO™-*1),  the  Assyrians  are  represented  as 
advancing  in  a  straight  line  from  the  North,  un- 
deterred by  any  obstacle.  The  prophet  depicts  the 
last  stages  of  their  victorious  advance  ;  the  passage 
of  the  steep  defile  of  the  Wddy  Suweintt  is  secured 
by  despatching  a  troop  in  advance  to  Migron,  S.  of 
the  pass  ;  the  main  army  is  thus  enabled  to  cross 
in  safety,  and  encamps  at  Geba ;  while  the  villagers 
of  Ramah  and  Gibeah  take  refuge  in  flight  (cf. 
Driver,  Isaiah,  pp.  71,  72).  The  passage  is  im- 
portant as  establishing  the  fact  that  Geba  and 
Gibeah  were  two  distinct  places. 

3.  There  are  several  place-names  compounded 
with  Gibeah  (or  Gibeath,  nsT?  the  st.  constr.),  which 
are  translated  in  the  RV  text  by  '  hill,'  but  given 
as  '  Gibeah '  in  the  margin.    These  are — 

(1)  Gibeath  hadraloth  (Tt/rgig  nrcu),  'the  hill  of 
the  foreskins'  (Jos  5*),  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  so  called  as  the  scene  of  the  circumcision, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.    See  Gilgal. 

(2)  Gibeath-Phinehas  (dij}"9  ns?a),  'the  hill  of 
P.'  in  Mt.  Ephraim  (Jos  24").  The  exact  site  is 
unknown.  Conder  (PEF  Mem.  ii.  218)  follows 
Schwarz  (HL  p.  118)  in  identifying  it  with  'Aroertah 
near  NablUs  (Shechem) ;  so  apparently  G.  A. 
Smith.  Guerin  [Judie,  iii.  pp.  37,  38 ;  Samarie, 
pp.  108-109),  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Jerome  (Ep. 
l.  888),  identifies  it  with  Jtbia,  three  miles  N.  of 
Kuryet  el-Enab  (so  Dillmann). 

(3)  Gibeath  hammoreh  (.Tjbn":),  'the  hill  of  Moreh,' 
usually  identified  with  the  modern  Jebel  Duby,  a 
slight  eminence  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  above 
Shunem  (Solam).  On  this  view,  which  identifies 
'  the  spring  of  Harod '  (which  see)  with  'Ain  Jalud, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gilboa,  about  half  an  hour  to 
the  E.  of  Jezreel  (Zer'in),  the  camps  of  Gideon  and 
the  Midianites  (Jg  7>)  would  occupy  much  the 
same  position  as  those  taken  up  at  a  later  period 
by  Saul  and  the  Philistines  (1  S  28*.  cf.  29').  So 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  397  f. ;  Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  1856,  p.  341  f.     Moore,  however 
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{Judge*,  p.  200  f.),  objects  that  this  view  is  based 
on  the  notice  in  6",  which  is  not  from  the  same 
source  as  71  (J),  and  prefers  therefore  to  place  G. 
hammdrth  near  Shechem  (On  12*,  Dt  11*°).  See 
Mobeh. 

(4)  Gibeath  ha-Elohim  (DTjfap  "3),  'the  hill  of 
God,'  probably  the  same  as  Gibeah  2.  It  was  the 
spot  at  which  Saul,  on  his  return  from  the  city 
of  Samuel,  was  to  meet  a  band  of  the  prophets 
(1  S  10»).  In  v.»  it  is  called  Gibeah,  or  •  the  hill  * 
simply ;  and  as  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  garrison 
(or  rather  *  pillar')  of  the  Philistines  there,  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  it  is  identical  with  'G. 
of  Benjamin '  (of.  13s-  * ;  in  v.*  we  must  read  Gibeah 
for  Geba). 

(5)  Gibeath  ha-Hachilah  (1 S  23u  261).  See 
Hachilah. 

(6)  Gibeath  Ammah  (1  S  2").   See  Ammah. 

(7)  Gibeath  Gareb  (Jer  31").   See  Gareb. 

J.  F.  Stenntng. 
GIBEATH  (nE?i),  Jos  18*=Gibeah  No.  2  (which 
see).    Gibeathlte  (*pj(?j),  1  Ch  12*,  gentilic  name 
from  Gibeah  (of  Benjamin  T). 

GIBEON  (frfjj,  Tupcubr).  —  An  ancient  city  of 
Canaan  belonging  to  the  Hivites  *  (Jos  9"-),  and 
apparently  the  capital  of  a  small  independent  state 
(9") ;  it  was  '  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities  .  .  .  greater  than  Ai'  (10s).  It  was  later 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (18"),  and  was 
eventually  made  over  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  (211T). 

The  identity  of  G.  with  the  village  of  el- Jib, 
which  lies  some  5  or  6  miles  to  the  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  is  practically  beyond  dispute.  The 
modern  village  still  preserves  the  first  part  of  the 
older  name,  while  its  situation  agrees  in  every 
respect  with  the  requirements  of  the  history  of  the 
OT.  Just  beyond  Tell  d-Ful  (Gibeah),  the  main 
N.  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Beitin  (Bethel)  is  joined 
by  a  branch  road  leading  up  from  the  coast.  The 
latter  forms  the  continuation  of  the  most  southerly 
of  the  three  routes  which  connect  the  Jordan 
Valley  with  the  Maritime  Plain  (Smith,  HGHL 

5.  248  f.)  After  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the 
ordan  at  Gilgal  and  destroyed  Jericho,  their  most 
direct  means  of  access  to  the  central  plateau  lay 
by  the  Wddy  Sutoeinit.  From  Michmash  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  way  ran  almost  straight 
across  the  tableland  to  the  vale  of  Aijalon.  Now, 

J'ust  before  this  road  leaves  the  higher  ground  and 
lescends  into  the  Shephelah,  it  divides  into  two, 
the  one  branch  leading  down  by  the  Wddy  Selman, 
the  other  running  in  a  more  northerly  direction 
by  way  of  the  two  Bethhorons  (Smith,  HGHL 
p.  210  n.  2).  Here,  on  this  open  fertile  plateau, 
slightly  to  the  S.  of  the  main  road,  rises  the  hill 
on  which  the  modern  village  of  el-Jib  is  built, 
right  on  the  frontier  line  which  traverses  the 
central  range  to  the  S.  of  Bethel.  It  was  this 
natural  pass  across  Palestine  which  in  early  times 
served  as  the  political  border  between  N.  and  S. 
Israel,  and  it  was  owing  to  its  position  on  this 
frontier  that  G.  acquired  so  much  prominence  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  A  short  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
there  is  further  a  stone  tank  or  reservoir  of  con- 
siderable size,  supplied  by  a  spring,  which  rises  in 
a  cave  higher  up.  Thus  we  find  that  the  physical 
features  of  the  modern  el-Jib  correspond  in  every 
respect  with  those  of  the  ancient  Gibeon  as  set 
forth  in  the  historical  books  of  the  OT. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai  by  the  Israelites 
the  inhabitants  of  G.  devised  a  scheme  by  which 
they  hoped  to  avoid  the  fate  that  had  befallen 

*  Aooording  to  2  8  21*  the  Gibeonitet  wen  'of  the  remnant 
of  the  Amorites ' 


their  neighbours.  They  accordingly  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  Israelite  camp  at  Gilgal  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  enemy  by  representing 
that  they  were  not  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  but 
came  from  a  far  distant  country.  In  support  of 
this  statement  the  embassy  drew  attention  to  the 
condition  of  their  provisions  and  garments,  which 
bore  apparent  traces  of  having  been  brought  from 
a  long  distance.  Their  request  for  an  alliance 
was  at  once  granted  by  Joshua  and  the  princes, 
and  a  covenant  ratified  between  the  two  peoples. 
Within  three  days,  however,  the  trick  played  by 
the  men  of  G.  was  fully  exposed,  but,  on  account 
of  the  covenant  oath,  Joshua  and  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  determined  to  abide  by  the 
alliance,  while  they  condemned  the  Gibeonites  to 
perpetual  service  as  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  all  the  congregation'  (Jos  95"*7). 
Meantime  the  neighbouring  Amorite  kings  under 
Adoni-zedek  of  Jerusalem  had  combined  to  resist 
the  forces  of  Joshua,  and  as  a  first  step  to  lay 
siege  to  G.  An  urgent  summons  for  help  was  sent 
to  the  Israelites,  to  which  Joshua  promptly  re- 
sponded by  making  a  forced  night-march  from 
Gilgal  with  all  his  troops.  The  confederate  kings 
were  utterly;  routed  by  the  Israelites,  who  pur 
sued  the  flying  foe  down  the  valley  of  Aijalon  as 
far  as  Makkedah  in  the  Shephelah.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that,  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  '  the 
sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted 
not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day'  (101"";  see 
Beth-horon).  We  learn  from  2  S  21"-  that  the 
Gibeonites  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul,  but 
no  details  are  supplied  in  the  narrative  of  his 
reign.  Reparation  was  made  by  David  through 
the  sacrifice  of  seven  of  Saul's  descendants. 

2.  We  next  hear  of  Gibeon  at  the  beginning  of 
David's  reign,  when  he  was  as  yet  king  of  Judah 
only,  and  was  still  opposed  by  Ishbosheth  the  son 
of  Saul.  During  the  struggle  for  supremacy  two 
bodies  of  troops,  under  their  respective  generals, — 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  and  Abner  the  son  of  Ner, 
— met,  as  if  by  agreement,  on  the  frontier  at 
Gibeon.  The  battle  went  in  favour  of  David's 
men,  and  in  the  subsequent  flight  of  Abner  the 
latter  slew  Asahel,  the  younger  brother  of  Joab 
(2S  2u-*»).  The  story  clearly  belongs  to  the 
older  narrative  (J1)  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  and 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  vv."-16  seem  to 
interrupt  the  mam  narrative.  These  verses  de- 
scribe the  mortal  combat  that  took  place  between 
the  12  champions  of  each  party.  The  name  given 
to  the  spot,  flelkath-hazfUrtm  (onpj  np^j  '  the  field 
of  sword-edges'),  has  probably  been  more  correctly 
preserved  in  the  LXX  (Mepls  tu>»  infioVKwy,  i.e. 
O'-iiijj  'n  '  the  field  of  the  liers  in  wait ' ;  cf .  Driver, 
in  loe.),  and  should  be  transliterated  Helkath- 
hazzddim.  The  'pool  of  Gibeon'  here  mentioned 
(v.u)  is  doubtless  the  reservoir  referred  to  above. 
Similarly,  in  Jer  411U-  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah 
is  stated  to  have  delivered  the  captives  of  Mizpah 
from  the  hands  of  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 
'  by  the  great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon.'  It  was 
at  this  spring  also,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
V.  i.  17),  that  Joshua  surprised  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  when  they  were  besieging  Gibeon. 

3.  Owing  to  the  great  similarity  between  the 
two  names  (see  Geba,  Gibeah),  Geba  seems  to  have 
been  substituted  for  Gibeon  in  2  S  5*.  The 
parallel  passage  (1  Ch  14M)  gives  Gibeon,  and  this 
reading  is  also  supported  by  the  LXX  and  by 
Is  28a,  which  connects  Gibeon  with  Perazim  as  in 
2  S  5n"".  Further,  the  Philistines  were  encamped 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  to  the  W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Smith,  HGHL  p.  218,  by  a  lapsus  calami  or  a 
printer's  error,  places  the  valley  S.E.  of  Jerusalem ; 
it  is  correctly  placed  in  the  map,  Plate  IV.),  whila 
David  was  advancing  from  the  S.,  when  euiu- 
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manded  to  'make  a  circuit  behind  them'  (▼."). 
Hi*  attack  therefore  from  Gibeon  to  the  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem  suite  the  requirements  of  the  context ; 
Seba  was  too  far  to  the  E. 

4.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  which  culminated 
in  his  death,  was  quickly  followed  by  an  outbreak 
on  the  part  of  the  men  of  Israel  under  one  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  (2  S  20"-).  The  task  of  suppressing 
the  revolt  was  at  first  assigned  to  Amasa,  but 
owing  to  his  dilatoriness  Abishai  *  was  also  sent  in 
pursuit.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Joab, 
and  the  two  parties  of  David's  troops  met '  at  the 
great  stone  which  is  in  G.'  (20*).  Not  suspecting 
any  evil,  Amasa  advanced  to  salute  Joab,  and  was 
treacherously  slain  by  him.  The  'great  stone  of 
G.'  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere ;  it  was  probably  a 
pillar  or  cairn  of  stones  such  as  we  frequently  find 
in  connexion  with  the  OT  sanctuaries,  e.g.  at 
Mizpah,  Bethel,  Gilgal  (of.  W.  R.  Smith,  BS 186  f.). 

5.  It  was,  however,  as  the  site  of  a  bdmSh,  or 
'  high  place,'  that  G.  was  especially  famous.  At 
this  sanctuary,  because  it  was  "'  the  great  high 
place '  (n>ri|g  ncjn),  Solomon  inaugurated  his  reign 
dv  offering  a  thousand  burnt-oflierings,  and  received 
the  divine  blessing  in  a  dream  by  night  (1  K  3tt). 
It  is  true  that,  accordingto  2  Ch  1*,  G.  is  repre- 
sented as  containing  the  'Tent  of  -Meeting  of  God ' 
as  well  as  the  brazen  altar;  but  this  statement 
would  seem  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
desire  of  the  Chronicler  to  reconcile  the  action  of 
the  young  king  and  its  approval  by  J"  with  the 
ennctnients  of  the  later  priestly  legislation  (cf. 
"Wellliausen,  ProUg.*p.  182  f.).  The  earlier  history 
knows  nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  Tent  of 
M  feting  at  G.  (according  to  1  S  1*  3'  it  was  already 
n-pla-ed  by  a  temple  at  Shiloh  ;  1  S  2ab  is  omitted 
in  LXX,  and  is  clearly  a  later  addition  ;  so  Driver, 
Bndde,  Wellhausen,  Kiosk),  while  1  K  8"'  clearly 
phices  it,  together  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
'  in  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion.' 

'  Men  of  G.'  are  mentioned  as  among  those 
'  which  came  up  at  the  first,'  i.e.  who  returned 
from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  (Neh  7* ;  in  the 
corresponding  list  of  Ezra  2s0  Gibbar  is  probably  a 
mistake),  and  also  as  taking  part  in  the  repairing 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  S1). 

Lastly,  Gibeon  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (BJ 
n.  xix.  1)  as  the  place  where  Cestius  Gallus 
encamped  on  his  march  from  Antipatris  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  he  had  fired  the  town  of  Lydda  (Aid. 
hcuBuipwr  d>ajSAi  arparorcitieru  xari  Tina  X&P0* 
Tafiaw  KaXoi/uror,  ixtxorra  tut  'ItpovoMftur  wtrrlf 
Kom  crailoxn ;  elsewhere  he  puts  the  distance  at 
40  stadia).  See  Robinson,  BRP1  pp.  454-57; 
Guerin,  Judte,  L  pp.  385-91.     J.  F.  Stknnino. 
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OIDDALTI  Op^i  'I  magnify  [God]'). 
Heman,  lCh26*»t 

OIDDEL  (V31 '  very  great').— 1.  The  eponym  of  a 
family  of  Nethinim,  Ezr  2<7=Neh  7*,  called  in 
1  Es  5"  Cathua.  2.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
'Solomon's  servants,'  Ezr  2"= Neh  7M,  called  in 

1  Es  5"  IsdaeL 

GIDEON  (ftrjj  1=feller,  turner),  also  called  Jerub- 
baal  (bs3Z  ^8  6M  etc)  and  Jerubbesheth  (n^s-;; 

2  S  lln),  son  of  Joash,  of  the  clan  of  Abiezerin  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  native  of  Ophrah  ;  J  deliverer 
of  Israel  from  the  Midianites  (Jg  6-8).  The  nomad 

*  In  v.*  Joab  is  read  Instead  of  Abishai  by  Then.,  Wellh.,  and 
Driver,  bat  Bndde  defends  the  MT.   See  Joab. 

t  On  tiie  extraordinary  conglomeration  of  names  In  this 
verse  and  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  therefrom,  see 
Ewald,  Uhrbuch.  i  274ft ;  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC*  1*8  n.,  and 
notes,  ad  loe.An  Haupfs  Soared  Bit.  of  OT  (by  Kittel),  and  in 
Kau  trace's  AT. 

t  Site  not  identified.  Gideon's  home  most  have  been  near 
j  (ch.  9),  and  exposed  to  the  Midianite  inroads  (8»). 


Arabs  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  desert  had 
invaded  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  They 
must  have  entered  it  by  the  only  natural  ap- 
proaches from  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Wady  Far'a, 
which  leads  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Snechem, 
and  the  Nahr  Jalud,  which  opens  on  to  the  plain 
of  Jezreel.  The  scene  of  the  invasion  and  conflict 
lay  in  this  region.  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were 
the  principal  sufferers ;  accordingly  a  Manassite  is 
the  hero  of  the  deliverance,  and  Ephraimites  take 
part  in  completing  it  f?84-^*). 

On  one  of  their  marauding  expeditions  the 
Midianites  had  murdered  Gideon's  brothers  at 
Tabor  (8U) ;  *  personal  revenge,  therefore,  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  instigated  his  action  (8*"n). 
National  interests,  however,  were  superadded.  Ac- 
cording to  one  ancient  account,  Gideon  was  called  v  - 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  save  Israel  from  the 
hand  of  Midian  (6U"M).  The  angel  of  J",  i.e.  J* 
Himself  in  the  form  of  an  angel  (w.1*-9*),  appears 
under  the  holy  tree  of  Ophrah.  He  summons 
Gideon  to  the  task  of  deliverance.  The  meal 
which  is  offered  to  the  pilgrim  stranger  is  miracu- 
lously consumed,  and  the  angel  disappears.  Gideon, 
convinced  by  the  miracle,  builds  an  altar  to  J"- 
shalom.  t 

There  follows  what  seems  to  be  a  second  version 
of  the  call  of  Gideon  (6*"n).  He  is  bidden  destroy 
the  village  altar  of  Baal,  and  the  sacred  post  be- 
side it  (asherah),  erect  an  altar  to  J",  and  offer  a 
bullock.^  The  people  of  Ophrah  are  incensed  at 
the  destruction  of  their  holy  place,  and  threaten 
Gideon  with  death.  His  father  rescues  him  by  a 
witty  taunt,  which  secures  for  Gideon  the  name 
Jerubbaal.f 

After  this  Gideon  collects  the  men  of  his  clan 
Abiezer  (v.M),  and  encamps  with  them  by  the 
spring  of  Harod,  on  the  S.E.  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  near  the  Midianite  army  (7').||  He 
pays  a  night  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  over- 
hears the  telling  of  a  dream,  which  encourages 
him  to  act  at  once  (7**u).  He  skilfully  posts  his 
men  under  cover  of  night ;  the  alarm  is  given ;  the 
camp  is  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  the  Midianites 
break  up  in  flight  towards  the  Jordan  (vv.1*-*1).! 
There  are  clearly  two  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
course  of  events.  According  to  one  (73*-8,)>  Gideon 
summons  Ephraim  to  cut  off  the  flight  of  the 

*  Mt.  Tabor  is  rather  remote  from  the  topography  of  the 
narrative.  Tabor  by  Bethel  (1 S 10*)  is  nearer  Shechem.  Moore 
suggests  TOO  (of.  0JT),  altered  to  -nan  to  suit  6»:  Budde 
r3n(9»). 

t  In  v.l*»  omit  m.T,  so  Bndde.  V.ro>  prob.  editorial  addition, 
anticipating  v.xlf..  V.*>  is  perhaps  secondary ;  the  narrative 
does  not  imply  that  G.  intended  to  offer  a  sacrifice.  V.xte 
editorial,  anticipates  O.'s  recognition  of  the  angel.  With  this 
i  cf.  On  l&J*  J,  and  Jg  IS**.  This  I  is  ascribed  by  some 
critics  to  J. 

{  In  v.*>  the  words  '  bollock,  even  the  second  bullock  of  seven 
years  old,'  are  corrupt  and  ungrammaticaL  '3V n  is  and  Tir.i  is 
are  doublets. 

|  The  name  cannot- '  one  who  strives  with  Baal,'  as  the  text 
would  ingeniously  suggest ;  but  '  Baal  strives,  Baal  being  a 
name  for  J",  used  without  offence  in  early  times ;  cf.  Eshbaal, 
Heribaal,  etc  But  Jerubbaal  should  prob.  be  writter  Jerubaal 
=  'Baal  (<.«.  J")  founds,'  nr,  cf.  Jerael,  Jeremiah  (Wellh. 
Text  d.  B.  Sam.  p.  31.  So  Bu.,  Moore).  In  v.M  'he  that  will 
plead  .  .  .  morning'  interrupts  the  condition,  ch:  '  because  one 
hath  broken  down  his  altar  '  is  repeated  from  v.» ;  both  should 
be  struck  out  as  insertions.   This  I  is  attributed  to  K 

H  The  account  (7**)  of  the  test  by  which  Oideon's  large  army 
was  reduced  to  800  belongs  to  some  later  tradition.  It  is 
obviously  connected  with  A" ;  but  this  verse  is  inconsistent  with 
79,  and  neither  can  be  original.  At  end  of  7'  note  LXX  A  + 
iaf*rti,m  mint  mmf  mtrn.  In  v.« '  putting  their  hand  to  their 
mouth '  is  a  gloss  -,  it  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

•J  This  paragraph  has  been  a  good  deal  altered  by  editors. 
Two  versions  of  Oideon's  stratagem  seem  to  have  been  com- 
bined.  In  the  one  version  the  800  are  armed  with  pitchers  and 
torches ;  in  the  other,  with  trumpets  only.  The  text  has  been 
greatly  confused  by  harmonizing  additions ;  see  the  comment- 
aries. In  v.*>  the  word  '  a  sword,'  RVm,  is  prob.  a  gloss.  In 
v.ra>  the  two  narratives  are  combined  again  In  describing  th< 
direction  of  the  flleht. 
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GIDEONI  (•firi)  'my  cutter  down '(.—Father  of 
Abidan,  prince  of  Benj.,  Nn  lu  221 7"- "  10"  P. 

GIDOM  (ojnj).—  The  limit  of  the  pursuit  of 
Benjamin  by  the  other  tribes,  Jg  20*'.  Possibly 
the  word  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  may  be  read  as 
an  infinitive,  '  tilt  they  cut  them  off'  (Moore,  ad 
loe. ).  No  place  of  the  name  of  Gidom  is  mentioned 
elsewhere.  LXX  B  has  TeSir,  A  TakadS  (Gilead). 
Another  variant  is  Gibeah  or  Geba. 

GIER  EAGLE  ('  gier '  is  the  same  as  the  German 
Geier, '  vulture,' '  hawk ')  is  tr"  in  AV  of  0""}  (r&hdm) 
in  Lv  11"  and  Dt  14",  in  both  of  which  passages 
R  V  lias '  vulture '  (Driver  more  specifically '  carrion 
vulture ').  RV  gives  ■  gier  eagle '  also  as  tr"  of  crjs 
(peres)  in  Dt  14",  where  AV  has  'ossifrage'  (lit. 
'  bone  breaker').  The peres  is  the  bearded  vulture 
or  Lammergeier,  'the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
of  the  vulture  tribe '  (quoted  by  Driver,  Deut.  p.  162, 
from  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  171).  The 
name  of  the  r&ham  is  literally  preservea  in  the  Arab. 
rakham,  the  Pharaoh's  Hen,  Neophronpercnopterus. 

The  adult  rakham  has  the  front  of  the  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and  cere  naked,  and 
of  a  bright  lemon-yellow.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  except  the  quill  feathers,  which  are 
of  a  greyish  black.  Its  appearance  when  soaring 
is  very  striking  and  beautiful.  It  is  the  universal 
scavenger  of  Egyptian  cities.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  also  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  See 
Eagle.  G.  E.  Post. 

GIFT. — This,  or  the  similar  term  present,  is 
used  to  tr.  a  variety  of  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 

1.  nijp  Gn  321S  3310  (parallel  to  ny-iss,  lit.  '  bless- 
ing' in  33"  ;  cf.  1  S  30*  2  K  18",  Is  36'«),  esp.  of 
a  gift  offered  by  way  of  homage,  e.g.  1  S  10s7, 
Ps  45"  (cf.  the  'gifts'  presented  by  the  Magi, 
Mt  2"),  or  tribute,  Jg  3*  "«•,  2  S  8s- «,  1  K  4»  [Heb. 
5'],  1  Ch  18»,  2  Ch  26*  32"  (cf.  i?*1*  of  Ps  72",  Ezk 
27u).  MinhAh  is  used  also  of  a  gift  (offering)  to 
God,  Gn  44,  1  S  26'»,  Mai  3*  etc.,  and  in  Ezk  and  P 
is  a  technical  term  for  the  '  meal-offering,'  Lv  2Iff- 
and  oft.,  Ezk  46s"  etc.  The  NT  equivalent  is  SStpw, 
e.g.  Mt  2"  5"  S*  23",  He  6»  8»  9".  ousor  also  answers 
in  the  LXX  to  jyia  {korban),  which  in  Ezk  20"  40*" 
and  frequently  in  Lv  and  Nu  (but  only  by  P)  is 
used  for  an  '  oblation.'  See  art.  Corban  for  a  full 
account  of  the  meaning  of  '  gift '  in  such  passages 
as  Mt  16»,  Mk  7". 

2.  n«W  (pi.  nWp?)  is  the  word  used  of  the  '  mess' 
which  Joseph  gave  to  his  brethren  Gn  43**,  which 
David  sent  to  Uriah  2  S  11s,  of  the  'gifts'  which 
Ahasuerus  sent  upon  the  occasion  of  his  feast 
Est  2",  and  of  the  ritual  offerings  referred  to  in 
2  Ch  24«- »  and  Ezk  20*.  It  is  used  in  Jer  40», 
along  with  the  similar  term  nrni;  of  the  '  victuals ' 
(RVm  'allowance')  and  'present'  which  Jeremiah 
received  from  Nebuzar-adan.  An  allowance  (nrrij 
to?)  of  the  same  kind  was  given  to  the  captive 
king  Jehoiachin,  2  K  25" = Jer  52*«.  The  '  exac- 
tions of  wheat'  (is-nxip;)  of  Am  5"  are '  the  presents 
which  the  poor  fellahin  had  to  offer  to  the  grasping 
aristocrats  out  of  the  hard-won  produce  of  their 
toil '  (Driver,  ad  loe.). 

3.  iw  (from  mj  'give'),  njw  (in  Dn  2*-*  6" 
Aram.  n«?  (a  by-form  found  only  in  1  K  13*, 
Pr  25"  Ec  3U  51",  Ezk  46s- »).  This  is  the  most 
general  term  for  'gift.'  It  is  used  in  Gn  24"  and 
34u  of  the  present  given  to  a  bride  in  addition  to 
the  'dowry'  {i.e.  purchase  price,  vfc)  paid  to  her 
relatives ;  in  Gn  25*  of  the  portions  settled  by 
Abraham  on  the  children  of  his  concubines  (cf.  the 
action  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Ch  21') ;  of  gifts  to  the 
sanctuary  or  to  a  deity,  Ex  28s8,  Nu  18",  Dt  16", 
Ezk  20"  (in  this  last  of  the  sacrifice  of  children)  j 


Midianites  at  the  Jordan  ford.  The  movement  is 
successful,  and  the  Ephraimites  capture  and  slay 
the  two  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb.*  In  the  pride  of 
their  success,  the  Ephraimites  quarrel  with  Gideon 
for  not  having  called  in  their  assistance  earlier. 
But  Gideon  appeases  their  jealousy  by  a  shrewd 
speech  :  '  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  Ephraim  better 
than  the  vintage  of  A  biezer  ? '  This  certainly  looks 
as  if  the  victory  were  won.  and  the '  vintage'  over : 
the  Ephraimites  had  completed  the  work  of  Gideon 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  crossing.  In  the 
other  narrative,  however  (84'al),  we  lind  Gideon  in 
hard  pursuit,  with  his  300,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan. 
So  far  from  having  won  a  victory,  the  chances  of 
success  seem  so  unlikely  that  the  people  of  Succoth 
and  Penuel  treat  the  pursuers  with  mockery,  and 
refuse  provisions  for  the  wearied  troops.  At 
length,  however,  Gideon  teaches  the  place  where 
the  Midianites  are  encamped,  takes  them  by 
surprise,  captures  the  two  kings,  Zebaih  and 
Zalmunna.t  and  returns  in  triumph,  punishing 
Succoth  and  Penuel  on  the  way.  He  then  kills 
the  two  kings  with  his  own  hand,  in  revenge  for 
their  murder  of  his  brothers.  The  divergence  of 
the  two  accounts  is  apparent.  An  attempt  to 
combine  them  can  be  made,  as  is  done,  e.g.,  by 
Kit  tel.  t  He  regards  the  exploit  of  Ephraim  at  the 
ford  as  merely  an  episode  in  the  pursuit,  which  is 
continued  by  Gideon  and  his  men  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  81"*  by 
supposing  these  verses  to  be  merely  an  imitation  of 
12'"\  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely  that 
we  have  in  84"21  clearly  a  very  ancient  and  "homo- 
geneous fragment,  a  narrative  of  the  pursuit  and 
final  defeat  parallel  to  V*-&.%  Whether  84"*1  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  7*"a  or  not,  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  implies  some  account  of  a  successful  rout 
of  the  Midianites,  but  not  necessarily  that  given 
in  7*"ia.  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  ancient  frag- 
ment, of  which  the  beginning  has  been  lost.ll 

The  Midianites  triumphantly  overthrown,  Gid- 
eon's grateful  countrymen  offer  to  make  him  king. 
He  declines ;  but  asks  for  the  golden  earrings 
taken  in  the  spoil.  With  these  he  makes  an 
ephod,  i.e.  apparently  an  image  of  J",  overlaid 
with  metal.1T  and  sets  it  up  in  his  house  at  Ophrah 
(8*i-n««  m  the  main).  The  judgment  of  a  later 
age  condemned  the  action,  and  saw  in  it  the  cause 
of  subsequent  disaster  (v.  nMb).  The  usual  formula 
of  the  editor  brings  the  story  to  a  close  (v.*8). 
The  account  of  Gideon's  family,  the  birth  of 
Abimelech,  and  Gideon's  death  and  burial  (W.*0-**), 
seems  to  come  from  the  hand  of  the  final  editor, 
who  was  familiar  with  Pin  Genesis,**  and  intended 
these  verses  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  the 
story  of  Abimelech  in  ch.  9.  The  remaining  w."45 
belong  to  the  Deuteronoraic  framework  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  The  story  of  Gideon  is  told  in 
an  extremely  complicated  narrative.  Two  main 
documents  can  be  traced,  but  these  have  been  so 
interwoven  both  before  and  after  the  Deuteron. 
redaction  of  Judges,  that  the  analysis  in  detail 
must  be  regarded  more  as  a  critical  experiment 
than  as  possessing  any  degree  of  certainty.  In 
this  article  the  two  main  narratives  have  been 
followed,  and  secondary  elements  noticed  chiefly 
in  footnotes.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawin, 
the  Beni  'Adwan,  who  range  over  the  S.E.  aide  of  Jordan,  still 
call  their  chief  by  the  hereditary  title  of  Dhiab= Zeeb = wolf. 

t  Apparently  intended  to  mean  Victim  and  Protection  with- 
Kttd.  But  the  latter  name  la  prob.  compounded  with  oSx,  ?cUm, 
name  of  a  deity,  cf.  nivzb*  on  Aram,  inter.,  CIS  cxiil,  cot. 

J  Oeuh.  d.  Hear.  U.  p.  72.  The  attempt  is  also  made  in  the 
t»  xt  by  insertion  of  the  words  '  beyond  Jordan 1  at  end  of  7». 

I  The  number  300  is  common  to  both  accounts. 

I  80  Kautzsch,  Hal.  Schr.  p.  283. 

ICf.  17»,  1821»,  Hos8«;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC*  p.  ML  Bee 
fall  discussion  in  art.  BrnoD,  No.  2,  vol  1.  p.  726  f. 
•*  V.*>  cf.  On  ««».  Ex  1»  cf.  On  85"  P ;  v."  cf.  On  «6>  16"  P. 
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in  Pi  68u*  of  'gtfts'  in  token  of  homage;  in 
Pr  16*  Ec  7*  of  *  gifts '  intended  by  way  of  bribe : 
in  Dn  2"- *  6"  of  the  *  gifts '  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 

4.  itjV.  This  always  (even  in  1  K  15",  2  K  16" 
practically)  means  a  '  bribe.'  The  taking  of  bribes 
by  those  appointed  to  dispense  justice  is  forbidden 
in  Ex  23"  (repeated  in  Dt  16u),  and  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  OT,  tM.  Dt  W  27",  Is  1"  5»  33", 
Mic  3",  Ezk  22",  Fs  lo»,  Pr  17a.  '  It  blindeth 
them  that  have  sight'  (D'npB,  Ex  23s  j  or  '  the  eyes 
of  the  wise,'  ov?jq  TS  Dt  16"),  and  '  perverteth  the 
words  of  the  righteous.' 

9.  .ttj  (Baer  .-nj)  and  rjj  each  occur  only  in  Ezk 
16"  of  a  'gift'  in  the  sense  of  the  hire  of  a  harlot. 
The  ordinary  term  for  this  is  which  occurs  in 
the  same  context,  Ezk  16"- 14  (cf.  Dt  23",  Is  2317'-, 
Hos  91,  Mic  l7). 

In  NT,  while  SQpor  and  Sbpa  have  generally  a 
material  sense,  Swpei  (once  in  Jn,  4  times  in  Ac,  6 
times  in  Paul,  once  in  He)  appears  always  to  be 
used  of  a  'gift'  belonging  to  the  spiritual  or 
supernatural  order.  The  '  gifts '  (AV  '  offerings,' 
Rv  irafHiitaTa)  to  which  the  attention  of  Jesus  was 
called  (Lk  21*)  would  be  such  as  Josephus  (BJ  v. 
v.  4) 'describes,  most  of  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  temple  by  Herod.  The  Greek  word  in  the 
same  sense  occurs  (only)  in  2  Mac  9"  (cf.  for  the 
idea  3*  and  3  Mac  317).  For  the  gifts  (xapLaiiara) 
of  the  early  Church,  see  Church,  pp.  427  f.,  434  f. 

The  above  analysis  will  show  the  variety  of 
occasions  upon  which  a  'gift'  might  be  offered 
and  the  variety  of  forms  it  might  take  amongst 
Orientals.  It  had  its  place  in  their  dealings  both 
with  their  fellow-men  and  with  their  God  or  sods. 
One  did  not  come  before  prophet  (1  S  S7)  or  king 
(1  K  10")  or  God  (Ex  23")  with  empty  hands.  The 
English  words  'gift'  and  'present  are  apt,  in- 
deed, to  convey  an  idea  of  spontaneity  about  the 
transaction  which  was  generally  absent.  The 
'  present '  of  Ehud  to  Eglon  (Jg  31Tft)  was  really 
tribute,  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  that 
offered  by  Jenu  to  Shalmaneser  (see  Moore  on 
Jg  317).  It  is  very  important  also  to  remember 
that  while  a  man  might  offer  a  'present'  to  his 
bride-elect,  the  '  dowry '  (yp)  was  not  a  '  gift '  but 
a  price  paid  to  the  family  of  the  bride  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  her  services  (W.  R, 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia, 
78  f. ).  The  mdhar  might  consist  of  money  (Gn  34", 
Ex  22",  Dt  22"),  of  -personal  service  (Gn  29*»- "), 
or  of  military  services  (Jos  16",  Jg  1",  1  S  17* 
18*,  2  8  3").  From  Dt  22"  we  may  probably 
infer  that  an  average  mdhar  was  60  shekels  of 
silver  (see  Driver,  adloc.) 

So  firmly  established  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
of  giving  a  present  upon  certain  occasions  that 
the  latter  is  demanded  as  a  right.  Lane  (Modern 
Egyptian*,  Gardner's  ed.  p.  168)  mentions  that 
while  male  servants  at  Cairo  are  paid  very  small 
wages  (from  four  to  eight  shillings  a  month),  they 
receive  many  presents  from  their  master  as  well  as 
from  his  visitors  and  from  the  tradespeople  with 
whom  he  deals.  An  Oriental  servant,  on  quitting 
his  master's  service,  always  expects  not  only  his 
wages  but  a  present  as  well,  in  token  of  friendship 
and  satisfaction.  This  rale  holds  good  from  the 
lowest  menials  up  to  the  highest  officials.  (For 
interesting  examples  see  Trumbull,  Oriental  Social 
Life,  327  If.).  This  practice  may  throw  light  upon 
the  asking  (not  '  borrowing ')  by  the  Israelites  of 

*  Id  Epb  4&,  m  Is  well  known,  St.  Paul  gives  a  peculiar  turn 
to  this  passage,  his  B»«i>  ti/tmrm  rut  MfZrut  corresponding  as 
little  to  the  LXX  Um$u  tifum  b  Mplrv  as  to  the  MT  91337 
DTifj  iragQ.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  legitimacy  or 
the  motives  of  the  apostle's  procedure.  A  full  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  will  be  found  In  Meyer,  ad.  toe.  (cf.  Driver, 
Expositor,  Jan.  1880,  p.  MB.).  Bee  also  art.  Quotation's. 


jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  etc,  from  the  Egyptian! 
(Ex  11'  12"),  although  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  accounts  for  the  possession  by  the  people 
of  such  stores  of  gold  as  are  said  to  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Priestly 
Code. 

Many  of  the  usages  connected  with  '  gifts ' 
cluster  round  marriage.  Abraham's  servant  gave 
a  present  to  Rebekah  when  he  went  to  woo 
her  on  behalf  of  Isaac  (Gn  24").  After  the  con- 
clusion of  a  marriage  contract,  Lane  tells  us, 
presents  are  expected  by  various  functionaries 
connected  with  the  different  families.  Presents 
are  sent  to  the  bridegroom's  house  by  his  friends 
and  by  all  who  are  invited  to  the  wedding. 
The  bride's  presents,  including  her  trousseau,  are 
sometimes  borne  in  procession  to  her  home  in 
advance  of  her  going  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
or  they  are  borne  before  her  upon  that  occasion 
(Trumbull,  op.  cit.  44).  At  his  first  interview  with 
his  bride  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  bride- 
groom makes  her  a  present  of  money,  which  is 
called  'the  price  of  the  uncovering  of  the  face.' 
A  marriage-portion  (o'riW)  might  be  given  to  the 
bridegroom  by  the  father  of  the  bride  (1  K  9" 
Pharaoh  and  Solomon,  of.  Jg  114L  Caleb  and 
Othniel). 

In  the  East  friends  frequently  send  presents  to 
one  another,  but  no  pretence  is  ever  made  that  a 
quid  pro  quo  is  not  expected.  David  was  as  little 
disinterested  when  he  sent  a  'present'  to  die 
elders  of  Judah  (1  S  30")  as  Ephron  the  Hittite 
was  sincere  in  his  offer  to  give  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  gratis  to  Abraham  (Gn  23").  The  'gift' 
expected  from  Nabal  (1  S  26")  was  really  a  species 
of  blackmail 

The  power  of  a  gift  to  propitiate  one  has  always 
been  recognized.  Jacob  made  sure  of  appeasing 
Esau  by  the  present  he  sent  before  him  (Gn  32s0). 
The  same  notion  was  transferred  to  one's  dealings 
with  God,  S&pa  6toi>t  rtl6ei,  Sup'  alSolovs  f3aoi\fjat 
(Hes.  ap.  Plat.  Rep.  300  E).  Gifts  were  offered  in 
homage  to  God  ( Mai  1"),  or  to  procure  His  favour  or 
support.  A  prayer  would  often  take  the  form  of  a 
conditional  vow,  '  If  J"  will  be  with  me,  I  will 
offer  so  and  so  to  Him'  {e.g.  Jg  11"  Jephthah, 
Gn  28"*'  Jacob).  The  notion  of  propitiating  the 
Deity  by  a  gift  comes  out  in  DavioVs  words  to  Saul, 
'  If  J"  hath  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  be 
gratified  by  an  oblation,'  1  S  26".  It  is  true  at 
the  same  time  that  the  '  gift  theory '  of  sacrifice 
does  not  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  even  the  ordinary  obla- 
tions, much  less  with  the  holocaust,  and  feast  of 
all  with  human  sacrifice  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  US  376). 

The  blinding  effect  of  a  '  gift '  upon  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice  is  described  in  the  above  cita- 
tions, Ex  23",  Dt  16".  Bribery  of  judges  has 
always  been  common  in  the  East  Lane  (Modern 
Egyptians,  p.  103  ff.)  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  court  of  the  g&di  at 
Cairo.  Felix  expected  a  bribe  from  St.  Paul,  Ac  24". 

A  '  gift '  in  OT  times  sometimes  took  the  form 
of  sending  '  portions '  (nto)  from  a  feast  to  friends 
or  to  the  poor,  Est  9"-",  Neh  8"- »  (cf.  Rev  lllu). 
The  most  honoured  of  the  guests  present  received 
the  largest  and  finest  portion  (Gn  43",  1  S  1*  9" ; 
cf.  Iliad,  vii.  321,  viii.  162,  xiL  310 ;  Odyssey,  iv. 
65  f.,  xiv.  437  ;  Diod.  v.  28). 

In  the  NT  we  find  the  Philippians  singled  out 
for  commendation  for  the  '  gift  {Si/ia)  which  they 
sent  once  and  again  to  St.  Paul's  need  (Ph  41W-). 

L iterators. — Lane,  Modern Egyptiant (Index,  J. '  Presents'); 
W.  R.  Smith,  RS  162,  828  ff.,  S65,  878 ff.,  440 f. ;  Beiudnger,  Heb 
Arch.  139,  486  f.,  483  f. ;  Trumbull,  Stvdiet  in  Oriental  Social 
Life,  22,  86 . 44,  819  ff. ;  Schtirer,  HJP  (Index,  t.  •  Gifts  •) :  cf .  alss 
art  on  'Giving'  by  G.  M.  Hackle  in  Expat.  Timet,  1898,  ix 
867  ff.  J.  A.  SeLBIK. 
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GIHON 


GIHON  (flirt,  Tij<ir,  Gehon). — One  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  (Gn  2").  If  Eden  is  Edin,  the  '  Plain ' 
of  Babylonia,  we  most  look  for  the  Gihon  in  one 
of  the  rivers  which  in  early  days  flowed  into  what 
the  Babylonians  called  '  the  salt  river,'  or  Persian 
Gulf,  close  to  the  garden  of  Eridu,  where  grew  the 
sacred  tree  of  Bab.  tradition.  As  two  of  the  rivers 
were  the  Tigris  and  the  Eaphrates,  oar  choice  of 
the  other  two  is  limited.  The  G.  compassed  '  the 
whole  land  of  Cosh,'  the  Kassi  or  Kassites  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  whose  original  seat  was  in 
W.  Elam,  from  whence  they  descended  into 
Chaldtea,  and  there  founded  a  dynasty  of  kings. 
The  G.  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  the 
Kerkhah  of  modern  maps  (see  Eden).  In  Jer  2U 
the  Sept.  substitutes  Gihon  (Tijiii-)  for  Sihor,  the 
Nile,  fit  oonseqnence  of  a  belief  that  had  arisen 
among  the  Jews  that  the  Cash  of  Gn  2U  was  the 
African  Ethiopia  (see  note  ad  loe.  in  Streane,  Double 
Text  of  Jeremiah).  In  Sir  24"  the  Gihon  is  intro- 
duced metaphorically  into  a  description  of  wisdom. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

GIHON  (frri). — A  spring  near  Jerusalem  (1  K 
!«.  n. «)_  Hezekiah '  stopped  the  upper  spring  of  the 
waters  of  Gihon  and  brought  them  straight  down 
on  the  west  side  of  the  oity  of  David'  (2  Ch  32*). 
Manasseh  '  built  an  outer  wall  to  the  city  of  David, 
on  the  west  side  of  Gihon  in  the  [torrent]  valley ' 
(2  Ch  33").  These  indications  suffice  to  show  that 
Gihon  was  in  the  Kidron  ravine.  Tbename('bursting 
forth')  and  the  notice  of  the  aqueduct  (see  Siloam) 
show  that  the  spring  now  called  the '  Virgin's  Foun- 
tain '  is  intended.   See  Bethbsda,  Enbogrl. 

IfflUtni.- Robinson,  BRF*  L  238,  844  (locate*  Gihon  to 
the  vest  not  eat  of  Jerusalem) ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Palest.  101 ; 
Ctathe,  ZDPV.  1882,  p.  869  fl. ;  Sayoe,  HCM  881  fl. 

C.  R.  CoNDER. 

GILALiI  (^}).— A  Levitical  musician  (Neh  12"). 

GILBOA  (s^i  always  with  article  except  in 
1  Ch  101,  * ;  LXX  TtXpoC* ;  meaning  uncertain. 
For  early  explanations  see  Lagarde's  Onom.  Sacra, 
pp.  36,  180,  189).— A  range  of  hills,  now  known 
locally  as  Jebel  Fulc&a,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle 
to  the  E.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  extending 
from  Zer'in  first  S.E.  and  then  8.  The  range 
consists  of  limestone,  mixed  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  with  chalk,  the  wearing  away  of 
which  has  caused  rugged  channels.  The  highest 
and  steepest  part  is  on  the  N.  side,  just  where  it 
begins  to  bend  south.  Here  it  rises  to  a  height 
of  more  than  2000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (i.e.  about  1700  ft.  above  sea -level). 
Towards  the  S.  the  sides  slope  more  gradually, 
and  sink  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet  As 
the  plain  on  the  W.  is  300  ft.  above,  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  the  same  number  of  feet  below  sea-level, 
Gil  boa  is  much  more  imposing  on  the  east  than 
on  the  west.  The  W.  side  is  drained  by  the 
Kishon,  one  of  the  sources  of  which  is  on  its 
slopes;  the  N.  side  by  the  Nahr  Jalud,  which 
rises  near  Zer'in  and  flows  to  the  Jordan ;  the 
E.  side  by  small  streams  running  down  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.  Except  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
W.  side  the  range  is  devoid  of  vegetation.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  or  three  small  villages 
on  the  slopes.  One  of  them,  Jelbun,  still  pre- 
serves a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name  of  the 
hill.  Zer'in  is  the  old  Jezreel,  while  Conder 
thinks  that  Fufctla  is  possibly  Aphek,  and 
Mujedd'a  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  range  the 
probable  site  of  Megiddo. 

Gil  boa  is  mentioned  in  OT  only  in  connexion 
with  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  and  the  death  of 
Saul  (1  S  28«  Sl«- 2  S  V- «  21"  1  Ch  101-  •).  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  went  from  Gilboa  to  the  foun- 
tain which  is  in  Jezreel.  Near  it  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Philistines,  and  on  its  slopes  they 
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fell  down  wounded,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  wen 
slain.  But  though  mentioned  so  seldom,  Gilboa, 
being  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great  battle- 
field of  Palestine  (of.  Esdraelon),  has  at  all 
times  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  country  from  the  days  of  Saul  to  those  of 
Saladin  ana  Napoleon. 

LmBATUBS. — Robinson,  Phytieal  Qeog.  of  Palatine,  2S-2S ; 
Trelawney  Saunders,  IrUrod.  to  Survey  of  W extern  Palettine, 
129, 166  fl.,  212  ff. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HOHL  400 S.;  Baedeker-Socin, 

Pal  24*.  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GILEAD  (uta).— 1.  The  « son '  of  Macbir  (son  of 
Manasseh)  in  Nu  271  38»  Jos  17*  (all  P),  1  Ch  7",  ae 
conversely  Machir  is  said  to  have  '  begotten '  Gilead 
in  Nu  26*,  and  is  called  the  '  father'  of  Gilead  in 
1  Ch  V-  ■  7".  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
district  called  Gilead  (which  see).  An  analogous 
personification  no  doubt  underlies  the  statement 
(Jg  ll1)  that 'Gilead  begat  Jephthah'  (viz.  by  an 
illegitimate  wife).  '  Gilead  is  the  name  of  a  region 
or  of  its  population  (Jg  5"\,  not  of  a  man'  (Moore, 
ad  loe.),  and  a  piece  of  tribal  history  is  related  (as 
sometimes  happens  in  the  OT)  as  though  it  were 
the  domestic  history  of  an  individual ;  Jephthah's 
relations  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Gilead  being 
represented  (v.1)  as  his  relations  with  the  legitimate 
sons  of  his  father  Gilead.  See  further  Manasseh. 
2.  A  Gadite,  the  son  of  Michael,  1  Ch  6". 

S.  R.  Driver. 

GILEAD  (1^1,  roXo<U).— This  name  is  applied 
to  persons,  to  a  tribe  or  family  (Nu  36'),  to  a  par- 
ticular city  (Hos  6a),*  to  a  mountain,  and  to  a  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  whose  dimensions  varied 
somewhat  when  spoken  of  by  different  writers.  It 
appears  first  in  the  account  of  Jacob  (Gn  31"),  and 
thereafter  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
entire  period  of  biblical  history.  As  a  geographical 
term  it  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

The  present  article  is  to  deal  with  Gilead  as  a 
division  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  physical  features,  its  ( 
geographical  limits,  and  its  historical  associations. . 

From  the  mountains  of  Western  Pal.  the  entire" 
length  of  G.  can  be  seen,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  . 
territory  brought  under  the  eye  at  once.  It  appears 
thence  like  a  vast  mountain  range,  varying  from 
3000  to  4000  ft.  in  height.  To  make  up  this  height 
the  depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reckoned, 
which  is  from  700  to  1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  summit  of  this  range  does 
not  rise  into  peaks,  but  is  pretty  uniformly  level. 
Valleys,  wooded  sections,  and  bold  headlands  are 
noticed,  which  give  the  impression  that  the  country 
is  wild  and  rugged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from 
any  point  in  the  plain  of  Bashan,  which  bounds  G. 
on  the  east,  one  looks  westward  to  this  range,  he 
sees  only  a  long  line  of  low  picturesque  hills.  The 
reason  is  that  Bashan  is  a  plateau  rising  2000  or 
more  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  point  no 
one  would  think  of  describing  G.  as  'rough  and 
rugged.'  Again,  when  one  comes  to  travel  through 
G.  in  different  directions,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  charming  natural  scenery,  where  streams, 
springs,  and  forests,  rich  fields,  gentle  slopes,  and 

Suiet  valleys  attract  the  eye.  Thus,  according  to 
lie  point  of  view  of  the  observer,  three  very 
different  descriptions  of  this  region  can  be  given, 
each  having  the  merit  of  apparent  accuracy. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  as  given  by  Gesenius 
and  Fuerst,  viz.  '  hard,  stony  region,  rocky  moun- 
tain,' does  not  indicate  the  character  of  the 
country ;  certain  limited  sections  might  be  thus 
described,  but  outside  of  these  G.  is  in  the  main  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  country.  Josephus  ( Wart,  m. 
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iiL  3)  says  that  'it  is  not  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  delicate  fruits,'  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the 
statement  just  made  as  to  its  general  character. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  east  Jordan  country  by 
Moses  and  Joshua  (Nu  21),  G.  is  not  mentioned, 
although  the  sections  as  conquered  one  after 
another  can  be  pretty  clearly  defined.  Attention 
to  these  details  will  help  us  in  fixing  its  geo- 
graphical limits.  Occasionally  G.  was  used  so  as 
to  include  the  entire  country  between  Hermon  on 
the  north  and  the  river  Anion  on  the  south  (Jos 
22"),  but  generally  the  region  south  of  Heshbon 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  i.e.  the  terri- 
tory of  Reuben,  was  not  included,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  its  northern  limit.  The  Jordan  was 
its  western  boundary,  and  the  eastern  was  the 
point  where  the  hills  meet  the  Bashan  plain. 

The  entire  country  was  called  Amorite,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  about  Babbath  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  (Amman),  the  Upper  Jabbok, 
which  was  not  then  conquered.  Sihon  was  crushed 
at  Jahaz,  south  of  Heshbon  (Nu  21*),  but  the 
Jazer  region,  north  of  Heshbon,  held  out,  and  re- 
quired a  special  expedition  to  subdue  it  (Nu  21"). 
The  third  step  was  the  successful  battle  with  Og 
at  Edrei,  far  to  the  N.E.  of  Jazer  (Nu  21").  The 
three  final  steps  in  the  oonquest  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Machir,  J  air,  and  Nobah  (Nu  32*-"). 

In  the  division  of  the  territory  between  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  the  phrase  'half  Gilead'  occurs 
several  times.  Half  belonged  to  Gad  and  half  to 
Manasseh  (Dt  3".  Jos  13").  G.  had  previously 
been  divided  in  the  same  way  between  the  two 
kings  Sihon  and  Og  (Jos  12**).  The  Hebrews 
(imply  retained,  it  appears,  the  old  distinction. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  valley  of 
the  Jabbok  should  be  the  line  dividing  the  two 
lections ;  but  the  objections  to  this  view  are 
serious,  first,  because  this  valley  would  not  divide 
G.  into  halves ;  secondly,  it  would  give  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad  a  small  territory,  and  to  Manasseh  a 
very  large  one,  whereas  the  number  of  warriors  in 
these  two  tribes  was  about  eqnal,  requiring  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  land. 

The  two  and  a  half  tribes  may  have  "differed  in 
their  tastes  from  their  brethren,  for  they  seem  to 
have  been  exceptionally  rich  in  cattle,  and  these 
wide  pasture  lands  appealed  to  them  as  desirable 
for  their  future  home  (Nu  321).  The  present  writer 
having  lived  in  that  region  for  months,  and  travelled 
through  it  in  many  directions,  has  often  been  im- 
pressed with  its  attractiveness,  in  contrast,  for 
instance,  with  the  rocky  hills  of  Judaea.  Its 
natural  beauties,  of  many  varieties,  form  landscape 
pictures  which  it  is  deligntful  to  recall. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  tribes  were  eager  to 
call  these  lands  their  own.  The  portion  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  which  belonged  to  G.  was  of  such 
fertility  that  it  might  easily  be  made  one  of  the 
gardens  of  the  world.  Streams  descended  from 
the  hills ;  there  were  numerous  fountains  of  sweet 
cool  water,  and  copious  sulphur  springs  existed  in 
the  valley  at  several  different  points  (Merrill,  East 
«f  the  Jordan,  pp.  143,  178,  183,  430).  The  great 
valleys  of  G.  were  likewise  celebrated.  Not  to 
mention  that  of  Heshbon  on  the  south,  there  was 
that  of  the  Jabbok,  Zerka,  famous  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Jacob;  the  Menadireh,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  having  a  stream 
nearly  equal  to  the  Jordan  in  size ;  also  Yabis  and 
'Ajlun,  along  the  latter  of  which  ran  the  great  road 
between  Shechem  and  Ramoth-gilead. 

Among  the  principal  cities  of  G.  were  Mahanaim, 
Succoth,  Penuel,  Mizpeh,  Jazer  (which  was  one 
of  the  census  stations  when  David  numbered  the 
people — an  evidence  of  its  central  position  and 


importance),  Jabesh-gilead,  Ramoth-gilead  (wnich 
was  a  city  of  refuge,  Jos  20s),  and,  in  later  times, 
Pella,  Gerasa,  ana  several  others  of  the  cities  of 
the  Decapolis.  Of  the  three  commissariat  officers 
of  Solomon  who  were  assigned  to  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  two  were  stationed  in  Gilead  proper 
— one  at  Bamoth,  and  the  other  at  Mahanaim  (1  K 
41*-  ").  It  is  noticeable  that  four  of  its  chief  cities 
bad  the  name  Gilead  affixed  to  them,  viz.  Ramoth, 
Jabesh,  Mizpeh,  and  Jazer  (1  Ch  26"). 

G.  was  to  Pal.  a  sort  of  bulwark  on  its  eastern 
border  against  invading  armies  from  the  south, 
east,  and  north,  and  it  was  a  wise  providence  that 
planted  there  the  most  warlike  tribes,  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  national  life  (Jos  171,  1  Ch  Su).  As 
if  in  keeping  with  this  idea,  much  of  the  history  of 
G.  which  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  biblical 
records  has  to  do  with  wars,  partly  of  conquest 
and  partly  of  defence  against  powerful  enemies. 
At  one  time  the  Hebrews  had  conquered  all  the 
desert  tribes  lying  to  the  east  of  them,  and  had 
occupied  their  lands  (1  Ch  5).  The  Ammonites, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  resisted  the  invaders,  were 
at  last,  under  Jephthah,  thoroughly  subdued,  and 
twenty  of  their  strongest  cities  taken  from  them 
(Jg  11"-°).  The  same  hero,  partly  by  bravery 
and  partly  by  a  curious  stratagem,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  12).  It  was  on 
the  soil  of  G.  that  Gideon  swept  back  to  their 
desert  home  the  routed  hosts  of  Midian  (Jg  8). 
Here  occurred  the  fierce  battle  between  the  army 
of  David  and  that  of  Absalom,  in  which  the  latter 
lost  his  life  (2S  18).  Furthermore,  at  the  national 
stronghold,  Ramoth-gilead,  battle  after  battle  was 
fought  for  its  ownership.  The  Syrians  of  Damascus 
had  captured  it,  and  an  attempt  to  regain  it  cost 
Ahab  his  life.  A  little  later  Joram  succeeded  in 
wresting  it  from  the  enemy,  and  held  it  against  the 
powerful  assaults  of  Hazael  the  Syrian  king  (2  K 
91*).  Once,  indeed,  and  probably  on  several  other 
occasions  during  their  history,  the  strength  of  the 
brave  inhabitants  was  broken  by  invading  armies 
from  Assyria,  and,  according  to  custom,  Tiglath- 
pileser  carried  them  away  captive  (1  Ch  6*).  See 
George  Smith,  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  ch.  vi.  on 
'Assyrian  Notices  of  Palestine,'  pp.  106-150. 

Another  phase  of  interest  attaching  to  G.  was 
that  it  was  a  refuge  for  royalty.  It  was  here  that 
Saul's  son  Ish-bosheth  was  made  king  by  Abner 
(2  S  2s- ').  Thither  Absalom  fled  when  he  feared 
the  anger  of  his  father,  and  there  he  remained 
three  years  (2  S  13").  David,  in  turn,  found  an 
asylum  among  its  friendly  inhabitants  when  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  was  at  its  height  (2  S  17s7""). 

G.,  however,  was  not  always  a  scene  of  conflict, 
for  some  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  sacred 
history  are  connected  with  it.  It  was  the  place  of 
reconciliation  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  when  the 
memorable  words  were  uttered,  '  The  Lord  watch 
between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another'  (Gn  31").  No  less  characteristic  and 
beautiful,  taking  all  its  incidents,  was  Jacob's  re- 
conciliation with  Esau  (Gn  33).  When  the  brave 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  risked  their  lives  to  recover 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  from  the  enemy, 
and  from  terrible  disgrace,  there  was  displayed  in 
that  act  the  highest  type  of  both  loyalty  and 
humanity  (1  S  31""1*).  The  kindnesses  shown  by 
the  people  of  G.  to  David  in  the  hour  of  his  fore 
extremity  were  the  expression  of  true-hearted  pity 
for  their  humiliated  king ;  and  a  little  later  Bar- 
zillai's  leave-taking  of  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  was  surpassingly  tender  (2  S  17*7""  19""-). 
Again,  we  see  Elijah,  the  greatest  prophet  of  OT, 
coming  forth  from  his  home  in  the  Gilead  hills  (1  K 
171),  and  taking  a  foremost  place  among  the  spiritu  *X 
leaders  of  the  world.  Still  later  and  brighter  we 
find  our  Lord  making  to  this  region  at  least  ti» 
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interesting  visits ;  and  not  long  after  His  death, 
when  the  armies  of  Rome  were  at  the  gates  of 
J  eras.,  we  find  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  City, 
now  doomed  to  destruction,  taking  refuge  in  Fella, 
at  that  time  one  of  Gilead's  most  attractive  cities 
(Euseb.  HE  iii.  S). 

In  the  history  and  struggles  of  the  Maccabeean 
period  G.  played  an  important  part;  and  later, 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  its  natural  resources 
were  highly  developed.  These,  even  in  the  present 
degraded  condition  of  the  country,  are  seen  to  be 
great,  and,  under  more  favourable  conditions  of 
government  than  now  exist,  a  wonderful  degree 
of  prosperity  might  easily  be  restored  to  ancient 
Gilead.  S.  Merrill. 

GILEAD,  BALM  OP. — See  Balm. 

GILEAD,  MOUNT  (■)«$>«  y>).-ln  Jg  7*  when 
Gideon,  before  his  conflict  with  the  Midianites,  is 
about  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  people  with 
him,  there  occur  the  words,  *  Whosoever  is  fearful 
and  trembling,  let  him  return  and  make  a  cir- 
cuit (?)*  from  Mount  Gilead.'  Gideon's  men  are 
encamped  (see  v.1)  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  spur  of 
Gil  boa ;  and  as  Gilead,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  was  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  it  becomes 
a  question  what  is  here  meant.  (1)  Studer  (Comm. 
adloc.)  supposed  that  as  the  Midianites  lay  in  the 
Vale  of  Jezreel,  N.  of  Gilboa,  between  the  men  of 
Asher,  etc.  (8s),  and  their  homes,  they  were  bidden 
to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  so,  by  a  circuit  through 
Mt.  Gilead,  evade  the  enemy.  If  such  were  the 
author's  meaning,  it  would  be  very  obscurely  and 
indirectly  expressed.  (2)  Le  Clerc  (1708)  proposed 
to  read  'from  Mount  Gilboa'  for  'from  Mount 
Gilead ' ;  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Hitz., 
Berth.,  Keil  (alternatively),  Gratz,  Reuss,  and 
others.  The  mention  of  the  spot  on  which  the 
host  was  encamped  has  been  deemed  '  superfluous ' 
(Stud.).  Yet  the  narrator  (who,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, really  penned  the  sentence)  may  have 
thus  specified  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  (3)  The 
Vale  N.  of  Gilboa  is  now  called  the  Nahr  JaMd, 
and  there  is  a  spring,  'Ain  JalHd,  issuing  forth 
from  the  foot  of  Mt  Gilboa,  about  If  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Zerin  (Jezreel),  and  probably  the  'Spring  of 
Harod '  of  Jg  71 ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  part 
of  the  Gilboa  range  on  which  Gideon's  men  were, 
may  have  been  called  'Mount  Gilead' ;  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  original  p  is  not  preserved  in  a 
modern  name  (cf.  Keil  [altera.],  G.  A.  Smith,  Geoqr. 
p.  308 n.).  (4)  Moore  emends  jinj  orj^l:  'Let  him 
return.  And  Gideon  tried  them  j  and  there  re- 
turned,' etc.  But  'let  him  return'  is  rather  abrupt 
(contrast  Dt  20s);  and  try  (test),  in  spite  of  v.4, 
is  not  altogether  suitable  in  v.*.  On  the  whole, 
(2)  seems  the  most  probable.       S.  R,  Drives. 

GILEADITES. — By  this  term  a  branch  of  the 

*  The  word  la  a  St.  Xty.,  and  the  meaning  is  far  from  oertain. 
No  root  TBS,  to  go  round,  is  known  in  either  Heb.  or  the  cog- 
nate language*.  IB*  in  the  Mishna,  and  yue  m  Arab.,  an 

U  braid,  pliit ;  henoe  -TJ'S?,  Is  28*,  a  plaited  garland  or  chap- 
let  (Aq.  TtuxxL  rxSyum),  and  in  the  Mishna  the  plaited  rim  of 
a  basket.  The  only  support  for  a  verb  TBS  to  go  round  would 
be  either  (I)  the  assumption  that  It  was  the  root  of  ."rycy 
In  the  obscure  passage  Ezk  V  (In  v.M  the  sense  chapUt  suffloes), 
supposing — what  is  anything  but  certain — that  it  there  means 
the  round  (of  fate),  or  the  turn  (of  fortune — M*r*rrf?t)  ;  or 
(2)  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  denominative  from  fiy&f 

Carland,  regarded  simply  as  something  forming  a  circle.  It 
I  evident  now  hypothetical  either  of  these  etymologies  is. 


Arab. 


also  to  leap  in  running,  to  bound  or  run 


 iy\  henos  Siegfried  -Stade,  to  tpring  amy.    It  Is,  no 

loubt,  possible  that  the  root  may  have  been  in  use  in  Heb.  In 
tins  sense.  AV  depart  early  (denom.  from  the  Aram,  trpt 
morning)  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 


tribe  of  Manasseh  is  first  meant,  and  the  order  oi 
descent  appears  to  have  been :  Manasseh  the  father 
of  Machir,  the  father  of  Gilead,  'of  whom  came 
the  family  of  Gileadites '  (n^  Nu  26").  Secondly, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  likewise  thus 
called,  and  for  this  purpose  the  phrase  'men  of 
Gilead '  is  also  employed  Ci  "tfjij  Jg  12*).  Jair  ( Jg 
10*),  Jephthah  ( Jg  ll»),and  Barzillai,  who  befriended 
David  (2  S  17*7),  are  specially  mentioned  as 
'  Gileadites.'  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  district, 
Hflf,  is  rendered  'Gileadite,'  as  in  Jg  12*.  In 
mentioning  the  cause  of  the  war  between  Gilead 
and  Ephraim,  a  peculiar  charge  is  made  against 
the  Gileadites  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  (Jg 
12*).  Evidently,  bitter  reproach  or  supreme  con- 
tempt was  meant,  and  the  charge  or  insinuation 
was  resented  with  great  violence  and  bloodshed. 

S.  Merrill. 

GILGAL  (Vj7?  'a  circle 'of  stones,  'a  cromlech,' 
always  with  the  article,  except  Jos  5",  where  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  given.  LXX 
has  generally  TiKyaXa  in  the  plur.  (Jos  4U- »  5s  107, 
1  S  13"  etc.  etc.),  but  also  in  the  sing.,  rfj»  rdXyoXa 
(1  S  7"),  rrp  TiXydKa  (1  S  10"  A,  B  has  TaXadi) ;  for 
the  sing,  indeclinable  form  TaXydX  see  Jos  14*  (B) 
15'  (A,  B  has  TaaydS),  Hoe  9"  eta  These  forms 
are  used  indifferently  in  reference  to  the  same 
Gilgal.    Vulg.  Galpala,  always  in  the  plural). 

Three  distinct  Gilgals  are  indicated  by  the  refer- 
ences.  1.  A  place  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
(Jos  4>»),  "arr,  rrjp  .T»na  'in  the  extreme  east  of 
Jericho,  i.e.  on  the  eastern  border  of  its  territory' 
(Gesenius).  It  was  the  first  camp  of  the  Isr.  after 
crossing  the  Jordan  (Jos  4U).  Twelve  memorial 
stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  were  here 
erected  (v.10).  Circumcision  of  those  born  in  the 
wilderness  (6M),  consequently  the  place  called 
Gilgal  in  memory  of  the  rolling  away  (Vm)  of  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  (v.*).  The  passover  celebrated 
(v.10).  The  manna  ceases  (v.1*).  Joshua  returns 
every  night  to  this  camp  during  the  siege  of 
Jericho  (6U).  The  Gibeonites  make  their  treaty 
with  Joshua  here  (9*-u).  They  ask  aid  from 
Joshua  at  Gilgal  against  the  league  of  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites  (10s).  Joshua  ascends  with 
the  men  of  war  (v.7),  and  after  a  successful  battle 
returns  to  the  camp  (v.IS).  After  taking  Mak- 
kedah  (v.88),  Libnah  (v.»),  Lachieh  (v.»),  Eglon 
(v."),  Hebron  (v.*7),  and  Debir  (v."),  and  after 
smiting  his  enemies  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  Gaza, 
he  returns  again  to  Gilgal  (v.a).  After  completing 
the  northern  campaign,  culminating  in  the  great 
battle  against  the  allied  kings  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  Joshua  is  again  found  at  Gilgal  (14*), 
where  be  assigns  by  lot  the  inheritance  of  Man- 
asseh, Judah,  and  Ephraim.  The  inference  is 
that  Gilgal  was  the  central  camp  for  the  people, 
not  only  during  the  nearer  campaigns,  but '  until 
the  land  rested  from  war'  (lla).  In  18* we  find 
the  whole  congregation  assembling  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  other  lots  were  granted. 

A  Gilgal  appears  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Saul  and  Samuel.  It  was  one  of  the  places  where 
Samuel  judged  the  people  in  his  yearly  circuit, 
which  included  Mizpah  and  Bethel.  These  three 
places  are  called  sacred  in  the  LXX  ( 1 S  7"  roii  ^ytaxr- 
Itirott  Taints).  It  was  clearly  one  of  the  central 
places  for  sacrifice  ( 10*  I3*-»  15") ;  and  here  Samuel 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (15**).  Here 
Saul  was  crowned  (ll1*"1'),  and  rejected  as  king 
(15s*).  Though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  is  the 
Gilgal  of  the  camp,  it  is  placed  here,  as  the  follow- 
ing points  favour  the  identification :— (1)  Refer- 
ences are  made  to  going  down  to  Gilgal  from  the 
hill-country  (10*  and  15"),  and  vp  to  Gibeah  (13u). 
(2)  The  sacredness  of  the  spot  may  have  been  due 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  twelve  stones.  We  may 
also  notice  that  while  Saul  was  in  Gilgal  in  fear  at 
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the  Philistines,  many  Hebrews  erossed  the  Jordan 
to  Gad  and  Gilead. 

The  Gilgal  of  the  camp  is  plainly  mentioned  in 
2  S  19",  where  the  people  assemble  at  Gilgal  to 
conduct  David  back  over  Jordan  on  his  return 
from  exile. 

The  Gilgal  of  Hoe  4"  9"  12"  and  Am  4*  6s  (in 
connexion  with  Bethel),  evidently  a  place  whose 
sanctity  had  been  violated,  seems  to  be  the  Gilgal 
mentioned  above  as  a  central  place  of  worship, 
and  is  placed  under  this  head  for  the  reasons 
given.  It  may  be  identical  with  the  Beth-gilgal 
of  Neh  12". 

The  Gilgal  of  Jos  167  also  should  be  here,  as  it  is 
placed  in  Benjamin  near  the  north  border  of 
Judah,  over-against  the  going  up  of  Adnmmim, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  peak  Tala'at 
ed-Dumm,  south  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt,  about  half- 
way from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  [Driver  thinks 
this  impossible.  See  Gbmloth].  In  the  parallel 
passage,  18",  it  is  called  Gelildth  (nWfy).  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Gilgal  of  Dt  11",  l>ut  upon  the  whole  it  should 
most  probably  be  placed  here  (see  the  very  careful 
note  by  Driver,  ad  lot.,  also  2nd  ed.  p.  xxi;  and 
G.  A.  Smith,  HOHL,  App.  676 ;  Buhl,  GAP  202). 

This  Gilgal  is  to  be  looked  for  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  In  1866  Zschokke  heard  the 
name  JUjMieh  applied  to  a  mound  or  tell  near  the 
tamarisk,  Sejeret  el-Ithleh,  4£  miles  from  the  Jordan 
and  11  miles  from  modern  Jericho.  In  1874 
Conder  recovered  the  same  name,  as  applied  to  a 
birket  or  pool  near  the  tree.  According  to  Jos. 
{Ant.  v.  L  4),  Galgala  is  10  stadia  from  Jericho  and 
60  from  the  Jordan.  The  former  distance  corre- 
sponds very  well  with  the  position  of  the  birket. 
The  distance  of  60  stadia  is  impossible,  as  the  plain 
is  only  from  60  to  62  stadia  wide  at  this  part,  but 
reading  30  (V)  for  60  (✓)  we  get  the  distance  from 
the  Jordan  at  once,  3|  miles,  which  corresponds 
better  to  the  position  of  Birket  JUjiUieh.  In  the 
4th  cent.  Jerome  (see  'Galgala'  in  the  Onomasticon) 
describes  it  as  a  deserted  spot,  2  miles  from  Jericho, 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  Whether  the  twelve  stones  were  still 
pointed  out  is  not  clear,  as  the  expression  in  the 
Epitomes  Paula  (§  12),  '  Intuita  est  castra  Galgalte 
et  secundss  circumcisionis  mysterium  et  duodecim 
lapides,'  may  mean  considered,  and  not  beheld. 
Arculf  (A.D.  700)  saw  a  Galgalis,  6  miles  from 
Jericho,  with  a  large  church  covering  the  twelve 
stones  of  commemoration.  Willibald  (e.  730) 
mentions  a  moderately-sized  church  of  wood,  and 
places  Galgala  6  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which  he 
says  is  7  miles  from  Jericho.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
cent  the  stones  are  mentioned  by  Thietmar  and 
Ludolf  de  Snchem  respectively.  Thus  the  site 
of  the  Birket  JUjUlieh  corresponds  very  well  to  the 
description  of  Joeephus,  Jerome,  and  Willibald. 
Hence  the  early  Christian  tradition  may  have  been 
based  on  an  older  Jewish  identification. 

The  birket  measures  100  ft.  by  84,  outside 
measurement,  with  walls  32  in.  thick,  constructed 
of  roughly -hewn  small  stones,  apparently  without 
cement.  North  of  the  pool  may  be  traced  lines  of 
similar  masonry,  covering,  according  to  the  present 
writer's  observations,  a  space  300  yards  long,  and 
apparently  representing  the  foundations  of  three 
constructions.  Conder  sees  here  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery.  South  and  east  of  the  pool  there  are 
25  mounds,  scattered  irregularly  over  an  area  \  of 
a  mile  square.*  These  are  all  small,  the  largest 
measuring  about  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft.  in 
height.  Two  of  these  mounds  show  superficial 
traces  of  ruins,  the  rest  being  mere  heaps  of  earth. 
Ganneau  excavated  two:  the  first  revealed  pot- 
tery, tesserae,  and  glass,  the  second  merely  sand. 
*  Fbr  plan  ne  p.  182,  PBFSt,  18W. 
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Conder  recovered  from  the  natives  a  traditien 
which  connected  this  site  with  a  City  of  Brass, 
taken  from  the  infidels  by  a  great  Imam,  who  rode 
around  the  city  and  blew  at  the  walls,  "which  fell. 
Conder  thus  sums  up  (Mem.  PEP,  vol.  iii.  p.  173) : 
Birket  Jiljulieh  appears  to  be  the  early  Christian 
site ;  there  is  nothing  against  its  being  the  original 
one. 

2.  Another  Gilgal  is  mentioned  in  2  K  21  and  4™ 
in  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  '  From  4W  we 
cannot  assume  that  it  was  a  seat  of  a  school  oi 
prophets,  as  these  may  have  come  from  Bethel 
(cf.  2*).  There  ia  a  large  modern  village  called 
JtijUte,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  about  8  miles 
N.W.  of  Bethel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
great  Wady  el-Jlb  (Mem.  PEP,  vol.  ii.  p.  290). 
It  is  460  ft.  lower  than  Bethel,  but  the  descent 
into  this  valley  may  account  for  the  statement 
that  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  down  to  Bethel. 
This  expression  rules  out  the  Gilgal  of  the  Jordan 
valley. 

8.  In  Jos  12"  the  king  oi  the  Nations  of  (RV 
Goiim  in)  Gilgal  (^jn)  Q^n^p,  LXX  r«i  r^i  TaXet- 
Xaiat,  adopted  by  Dillm.)  is  named  among  the 
conquered  kings,  in  the  part  of  the  enumeration 
following  the  maritime  plain  from  north  to  south. 
The  name  occurs  immediately  after  Dor,  the  modern 
Tantura.  About  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tantura  there 
is  the  modern  village  of  JUjiUieh,  which  may  be 
on  the  site  of  this  Gilgal.  F.  J.  Buss. 

OILOH  (rtS»).  Driver  [Text  of  Sana,  p.  241]  points 
out  that  the  gentilio  'jVj  implies  that  the  original 
form  was  [S,  from  the  root  V|  or  >i,  not  from 
•■^3 ). — A  city  in  the  southern  hills  of  Judah  (Jos 
16"),  the  birthplace  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite, 
the  famous  counsellor  of  David  (2  S  16u  23M).  Its 
site  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  ruin  called  Jdla  on 
the  hills  N.W.  of  Hebron.  See  SWP,  voL  iii. 
sh.  xxi.  C.  R.  Conder. 

OIHEL  (J). — The  third  letter  of  the  Heb.  alpha- 
bet, and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to 
designate  the  3rd  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this 
Dictionary  by  g. 

OIMZO  0"?l »  of.  Aflsyr.  proper  name  Gamutanu 
[Pinches,  Eebraica,  July  1886,  p.  222]). — A  town 
noticed  with  Aijalon  and  other  places  on  the 
border  of  Philistia  (2  Ch  28").  It  is  the  modern 
Jimzu  near  Aijalon.  See  SWP,  vol.  iii.  sh. 
xvii.;  Robinson,  BBP*  ii.  249  ,■  Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.  21.  C.  R.  Conder. 


GIN. — Two  Heb.  words  are  so  tr*  in  AV :  (1)  ns 
pah  in  Job  18*.  Is  8",  and  tfpto  mdkgsh  in  Ps  140* 
141*,  Am  3*,  Job  40"  AVm.  The  usual  tr»  of  both 
words  is  '  snare.'  As  Driver  shows,  however  {Joel 
and  Amos,  on  Am  3s),  the  pah  is  the  snare,  the 
mdktsh  something  without  which  the  snare  is 
useless,  perhaps  the  bait.   See  Snare. 

In  the  1611  ed.  of  AV  the  word  is  spelt  '  ginne ' 
in  Is  8M,  Am  3»,  Job  40**- ;  but  in  Job  18*.  Ps  140" 
141*  the  spelling  is  'grinne.'  '  Grinne '  was  changed 
in  1613  to  '  grin ' ;  Dr.  Paris  in  his  ed.  of  1762  cast 
out  the  r,  and  the  word  has  been  <  gin '  ever  since. 
But  'gin'  and  'grin'  are  not  the  same.  'Grin,' 
from  Anglo-Sax.  grin  or  oryn,  has  many  forms  ir 
Middle-Eng.  (Wyclifs  Bible,  1382,  shows  grene, 
grant,  pryn,  grynne),  and  does  mean  a  'trap.' 
'Gin  is  probably  a  contraction  of  'engine'  (Fi. 
tngin),  which  comes  from  Lat.  imgenium  and  is 
used  of  any  ingenious  contrivance.  A  trap,  how- 
ever, is  a  contrivance,  and  so  the  words  got  mixed 
in  spelling  and  in  meaning. 

In  early  writers  '  gin '  is  used  both  abstractly  of 
a  contrivance,  device,  and  concretely  of  an  instru- 
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ment  contrived  for  war,  torture,  or  the  like.  Thus 
Piers  Plowman,  (B)  xnii.  250 — 

'For  gygas  the  geaunt  with  a  gynne  engyned,' 

that  is,  'For  Gigas  the  giant  with  a  contrivance 
contrived ' ;  Spenser,  FQ II.  iii.  13 — 

'  Which  two,  through  treason  and  deceiptfull  gin. 
Had  Blaine  Sir  Mordant  and  his  lady  bright' 

As  an  instrument  of  torture,  FQ  L  v.  35 — 
'  Typhoeui  joynta  were  rtretched  on  a  gin.* 
The  word '  grin '  by  and  by  went  out  of  use,  and '  gin* 
became  restricted  to  the  meaning  of  trap  or  snare. 
T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  v.  1  (p.  247),  says,  'Now 
Satan,  the  master-juggler,  needeth  no  wires  or 
ginnes  to  work  with,  being  all  ginnes  himself ;  so 
transcendent  is  the  activity  of  a  spirit.'  It  was 
specially  applied  to  snares  for  birds,  as  T.  Adams, 
Works,  L  7,  'For  hunting,  they  have  nets;  for 
fowling,  gins _;  for  fishing,  baits ' ;  and  iii.  17,  '  In 
the  air,  the  birds  fly  high  above  our  reach,  yet  we 
have  gins  to  fetch  them  down.'     J.  Hastings. 

GINATH  (nri,  T&urB  AB,  YuwiiB  Luc.).— Father 
of  Tibni,  who  unsuccessfully  laid  claim  against 
Omri  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (1  K  16u- »). 

GINNETHOI,  AV  Glnnetho  (<tau).— A  priest 
among  the  returned  exiles  (Neh  12*).  The  name 
appears  in  Neh  12u  10*  as  Glnnethon  (rVuj).  See 
Genealogy. 

GINNETHON. — See  Ginnethoi. 

GIRDLE. — See  Dress,  vol.  L  p.  626*. 

GIRGASHITE  (in  Heb.  always  sing,  ^pin  'the 
Girgashite,'  and  rightly  so  rendered  in  RV ;  in 
LXX  and  Joeephus  4  repytveuot ;  in  AV  only 
twice  in  sing.  Gn  10",  1  Ch  l14 ;  elsewhere  plural, 
•Girgashites1). — Very  little  is  known  of  this 
people,  whose  name,  though  occurring  several 
times  in  OT  in  the  list  of  Can.  tribes  *  (Gn  W 
15",  Dt  71  [and  20"  in  Sam.  and  LXX],  Jos  3'°  24", 
lCn  1",  Neh  9s)  affords  no  indication  of  their 
position,  or  to  what  branch  of  the  Can.  they 
belonged,  except  in  two  instances,  namely,  Gn  W', 
where  the  G.  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  fifth  son 
of  Canaan,  and  Jos  24",  where  the  G.  would  seem 
to  have  inhabited  the  tract  on  the  west  of  Jordan, 
the  Isr.  having  been  obliged  to  cross  over  that 
river  in  order  to  fight  the  men  of  Jericho,  among 
whom  were  the  Girgashites.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  town  (now  in  ruins),  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Samakh,  called  Kersa,  might  be  identified 
with  Gergesa ;  the  former  being  pronounced,  it  is 
•aid,  nearly  the  same  as  the  latter  by  the  Bedawin. 
Gergesa  contains,  moreover,  the  same  consonants 
as  the  Heb.  Vpi  (Girgashi,  LXX  oi  reirywafot ;  see 
Gerasenes,  p.  160*),  found  in  Gn  15",  Dt  7l  etc., 
and,  if  the  same  word,  would  be  the  district  or  chief 
town  of  the  G.,  which,  according  to  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  (OS.'p.  256, 14,  p.  162, 18),  was  situated  on 
a  hill  sloping  steeply  to  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  There  is,  then,  a  probability  that  Gir- 
gashi, Kersa,  and  Gergesa  (where  our  Lord  healed 
the  demoniac  and  allowed  the  demons  to  enter 
into  a  herd  of  swine  which  ran  down  the  steep 
into  the  sea)  are  one  and  the  same. 

A  fragment  of  an  Assyr.  tablet  (K.  261,  Brit. 
Mas.)  possibly  throws  a  ray  of  light  on  this 
people.  In  that  text  the  KirlriAftti,  possibly  the 
Girgashites, t  are  mentioned  more  than  once,  in 
one  case  accompanied  by  the  adjective  rabb&ti — 
'numerous.'  These  Kirkisati  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  nations  attacked  by  an  early  ruler  named 

•  In  the  Hex.  Glrgaahite  Is  mentioned  only  by  JE  and  D. 
t  See  the  remark  upon  the  resemblance  of  the  pronunciation 
of  Keraa  and  Gergesa,  above. 


Gazzani  (1  father  of  Tidal).  According  to  Origen 
(in  Jo  vL  41),  the  Girgashites  (ot  re/ry«rcuot)  were  sc 
called  from  an  old  town,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
called  Gergesa.  This  is  hardly  far  enough  east 
to  make  the  Assyr. -Bab.  Kirkisati  identical  with 
the  Girgashites,  unless  (as  is  possible)  we  suppose 
them  (being  a  'numerous'  people)  to  have  founded 
colonies  in  or  near  Mesopotamia;  or  that  the  Bab. 
ruler  led  an  army  all  the  way  to  the  '  land  of  the 
Amorites,'  as,  in  fact,  many  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  are  recorded  to  have  done, — 
indeed,  the  14tn  ch.  of  Gn  not  only  states  that  the 
Bab.  kings  there  mentioned  went  so  far,  but  that 
one  of  their  allies  was  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  a  country  situated  at  a  still  greater  distance. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Talmud  contains  a 
tradition  of  the  G.  appealing  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  during  his  sojourn  in  Palestine,  complaining 
of  having  been  banished  from  Canaan  by  the  Jews, 
and  asking  justice.  The  existence  of  the  G.  at 
such  a  late  period  implies  that  they  were,  in  early 
times,  an  important  tribe  or  nationality,  thus 
agreeing  with  what  is  stated  in  OT,  and  with  the 
Assyr.  reference  to  the  Kirkisati. 

I.  A.  Pinches. 

GIRZITE  (Kethibh  T1W,  Kert  njifi,  the  Gizrite ; 
B  t6>  Tempi,  A  to*  Tmtptl  «col  to*  Tt(patov). — Ace 
to  1  S  27",  David  and  his  men,  while  living  at  the 
court  of  Achish  king  of  Gath,  '  made  a  raid  upon 
the  Geshurites  (which  see),  and  the  Girzites  (RVm 
Gizrites),  and  the  Amalekites:  for  those  nations 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  were  of 
old,  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of 
Egypt.'  The  LXX  (B)  is  probably  correct  in  read- 
ing only  one  name  'Gizrites'  for  'Geshurites  and 
Girzites,'  viz.  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  of  Gezer, 
a  town  on  the  S.W.  border  of  Ephraim  (Jos  10" 
16*- M,  Jg  1"),  the  modern  Tell  Jezer,  between 
Emmaus  ['Amw&s,  Nicopolis)  and  Ekron  ('Akir). 
The  original  population,  which  had  not  been  driven 
out  by  the  Ephraimites,  retained  its  independence 
till  trie  days  of  Solomon,  when  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt  conquered  the  city,  and  gave  it  with  his 
daughter  to  Solomon  ;  the  latter  rebuilt  it  (1  K 
9"-").  See  Gezer  ;  and  cf.  Moore,  Judges,  p.  47  f.; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  215  f. 

J.  F.  STENNINO. 

GI8HPA,  AV  Gispa  (ks?i). — An  overseer  of  the 
Nethinim  (Neh  11s1),  but  text  probably  corrupt  (of. 
Berth. -Ryssel  ad  loc.).    See  GENEALOGY. 

GITTAIH  (a'.w).— A  town  of  Benjamin  (»),  2  S  4», 
noticed  with  Hazor  and  Roman,  Neh  11".  The 
site  is  unknown. 

GITTITE8. — See  Gath. 

OITTITH.— See  Psalms. 

GIVE.— 1.  The  verb  [Jiv]  dzan,  which  is  formed 
from  |jr  the  ear,  is  used  in  the  Hiphil,  meaning  '  to 
listen,'  41  times,  and  32  times  it  u  tr*  in  AV  'give 
ear,'  the  other  renderings  being  '  hearken '  Gn 
4",  Nu23'»,  Job9"33'  34w  37".  'hear'  Ps  135** 
140"  (RV  'give  ear*);  'give  good  heed'  Ec  12» 
(RV  'ponder,'  RVm  'give  ear*).  Sometimes  it  is 
God  that  gives  ear  or  is  entreated  to  give  ear, 
sometimes  it  is  man.  In  Apocr.  the  phrase  also 
occurs,  2  Es  8**  (auribus  perctpert) ;  Wis  6*  (eVawi- 
jro/uu) ;  Sir  4U  (farourorfu),  6"  (Axoiw).  It  is  not  found 
in  NT.  For  the  phrase  cf.  Marlowe,  Faustus,  v. 
iii  'The  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if 
I  once  gave  ear  to  divinity ;  and  now  tia  too 
late' ;  and  Milton,  PL  ix.  1087— 

'  O  Ere,  in  evil  hour  thou  didat  give  ear 

To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 

To  oounterfet  man's  voloe.' 

2.  The  verb  to  '  give '  is  used  with  various  sub 
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atantives  to  form  phrases,  some  of  which  are  archaic 
and  biblical,  others  obsolete.  1.  Give  attendance, 
I  Ti  4W  '  give  attendance  to  reading '  (rpbaexe,  RV 
'give  heed ') ;  He  7n  'no  man  gave  attendance  at 
the  altar '  {rpoa-ivxiKt).    2.  Give  heed,  Wis  6>»  '  the 

fiving  heed  unto  her  laws '  (t/xxtoxjJ)  ;  1  Ti  l4,  He 
1  (vpoatxtw) ;  cf.  Ps  39s  Wye.  1388,  '  Y  abidynge. 
abood  the  Lord  ;  and  he  gaf  tent  to  me'  (LXX  upou- 
leyf*  tux).  3.  Give  diligence,  2P  1*  'giving  all 
diligence  (<nrou8V  vcUrae  rapeurereyKarres,  RV  'add- 
ing all  diligence ') ;  l10 '  give  diligence '  (crxouMiraTe); 
Jade  *  '  when  I  gave  all  diligence '  (vaaar  ottouJV 
rwxiftevos).  4.  Give  audience,  Ac  15"  (dxoiiu,  RV 
'hearken');  22"  {ixoiui,  RVas  AV).  5.  Give  re- 
verenee,  He  12*  (Arpftro/uu).  6.  Give  occasion,  Dt 
22"  '  if  a  man  take  a  wife  .  .  .  and  give  occasions 
of  speech  against  her'  (any*  nV^^  W  ay] ;  RV  '  lay 
shameful  things  to  her  charge ' ;  Driver,  '  frame 
against  her  wanton  charges ' ;  the  phrase,  which 
is  uncertain  in  meaning,  is  fully  discussed  by 
Driver,  Deut.  p.  254  f. ),  so  22",  2  Co  5"  (ctyopM' 
Sifirrn).  7.  Gwe  testimony,  Sir  36u  'Give  testi- 
mony unto  those  that  thou  hast  possessed  from  the 
beginning,  and  raise  up  prophets  that  have  been  in 
thy  name'  (Sit  tuiprrtpiw) ;  Ac  13a  'he  raised  up 
David  to  be  their  king ;  to  whom  also  he  gave 
testimony,  and  said '  (v  ml  elver  itaprvpfyiax,  RV 
'bare  witness');  so  14».  For  2  K  11"  'And  he 
brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony '  (nnyn-nj, 
Av  1811  'the  Testimonie'),  see  TESTIMONY.  8. 
Give  untness,  Job  29"  '  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it 
gave  witness  to  me*  (77*JP1) ;  Ac  104*  '  To  him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness '  (iiaprvpovair,  RV  '  bear 
.  .  .  witness').  9.  Give  record,  1  Jn  5W  'the 
record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son '  «»  luiiapripniKer 
i  Sett,  RV  '  the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  con- 
cerning his  Son').  10.  Give  word,  Ps  68"  'The 
Lord  gave  the  word'  (T£It)b:  'jib,  RV  'the  Lord 
giveth  the  word').  11.  Give  voice,  Ps  18"  'The 
Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  his  voice '  Pfyp  lp-.  fVte,  RV  '  the  Most 
High  uttered  his  voice.  Cf.  Gn  45'  AVm  and 
RVm  •  And  he  gave  forth  his  voice  in  weeping '  for 
text '  And  he  wept  aloud,'  Heb.  '?j5  i  V"v  JM ;  and 
Jer  25s*  Cov.  '  He  shal  geve  a  greate  voyce  (like 
the  grape  gatherers)';  Ac  26"  'when  they  were 
put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  against  them"'  (toti)- 
rryxa  frjtpor,  RV  '  gave  my  vote ').  12.  Give  com- 
mandment, Ex  25**  '  I  will  commune  with  thee  .  . . 
of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  command- 
ment unto  the  children  of  Israel '  {yfm  ni*|t) ;  1  Ch 
14u  'And  when  they  had  left  their  gods  there, 
David  gave  a  commandment,  and  they  were  burned 
with  fire'  (rn  -eih,  RV  'gave  commandment'); 
Ezr  4a  '  Give  ye  now  commandment  to  cause  these 
men  to  cease '  (djb  RV  '  Make  ye  now  a 
decree');  Ps71*  'thou  hast  given  commandment 
to  save  me '  (0*3) ;  Jn  14s1 '  as  the  Father  gave  me 
commandment,  so  I  do '  (TR  eVereiXari  /tot,  L  Tr 
WH  trroMjr  (taxir  /tot) ;  Ac  Is  (irraMiieros) ;  23*> 
(■wapa-rttCka.1,  RV  'charging')  ;  He  llffl  (eVerdXaro). 
13.  Give  charge,  2  S  18*  '  when  the  king  gave  all 
the  captains  charge'  (ntyi);  Job  34u  'Who  hath 
given  him  a  charge  over  the  earth  ? '  {vby  nps,  RV 
•Who  gave  him  a  charge?') ;  Jer  4T7  (a?-n,») ;  Mt 
4* '  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee' 
(JrrcXetrot),  so  Lk  410 ;  1  Ti  57  « And  these  things 
give  in  charge '  *  (ical  ravra  rapdyyeXKe,  RV  *  These 

•  Twice  the  phrase  'give  to  charge'  occurs  in  Shaks.  to  the 
«•«■»  of  1  command,'  but  in  a  context  which  suggests  the 
og  '  give  charge  of,'  I  Henry  VI.  n.  iii.  1 — 


"  Porter,  remember  what  I  g»Te  to  charge ; 
And  when  you  hare  done  to,  bring  the  keys  to  me' ; 
V.L8— 

'  Bow  tares  the  king  and '« follower!  t 
Confln'd  together 
In  the  came  fashion  m  you  gave  in  charge, 
Just  as  you  left  them ;  all  prisoners,  sir? 


things  also  command ') ;  6U  '  I  give  thee  charge 
{napayytXKu  am,  RV  'I  charge  thee').  14.  Give 
judgment,  2  K  26*  '  and  they  gave  judgment  upon 
him '  (b^bij  hflK  rayfr,  AVm  '  spake  judgment  with 
him,'  RVm  '  spake  with  him  of  judgment ') ;  so 
Jer  39»- ».  Cf.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (Lnmby's  ed. 
p.  15),  'An  other  sorte  sytteth  upon  their  alle- 
bencheis,  and  there  amonge  their  cuppes  they  geve 
judgment  of  the  wittes  of  writers.'  16.  Give 
sentence,  Jer  4U  'now  also  will  I  give  sentence 
against  them '  (o*P9fp  njnij,  RV  as  AVm  '  utter 
judgments ') ;  Lk  23a4  '  Pilate  gave  sentence  that 
it  should  be  as  they  required '  (Micpive).  16.  Give 
counsel,  2  S  VP  '  the  counsel  that  Ahithophel  hath 
given  is  not  good  at  this  time'  (pOf'B  W}),  so  1 K 
12s- u,  2  Ch  10s.  17.  Give  assurance,  Ac  17"  {vUrrtr 
wapmrxiir).  18.  Give  place,  (a)  literally,  Is  49* 
'  give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell '  ('f-if?) ;  Sir 
29"  '  Give  place,  thou  stranger,  to  an  honourable 
man '  (ffeXfc,  RV  '  go  forth ') ;  Mt  9*  « Give  place : 
for  the  maid  is  not  dead*  (' knxuptiri) ;  and  (6) 
figuratively,  Gal  2s  '  To  whom  we  gave  place  by 
subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour'  (erfa/tcr).  Cf.  Ro 
12"»,  Eph  4",  and  Babees  Book  (Early  Eng.  Text 
Soc),  p.  103— 

'  Sit  thou  not  to  the  highest  place, 
Where  the  good  man  is  present, 
But  gyue  him  place :  his  maners  mark* 
Thou  with  graue  aduysement.' 

Knox  in  his  'Godly  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in 
London  '  ( Works,  iii.  167),  says,  '  But,  Deir  Breth- 
rene,  be  subject  unto  God,  and  gif  place  to  his 
wraith,  that  ye  may  eschape  his  everlasting  ven- 
geance.' Cassius  says  to  Brutus  (Shaks.  Jtu.  Com. 
IV.  iii.  146)— 

'  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.' 

Tindale  uses  '  give  room '  in  the  same  way,  Prologe 
to  the  Pentateuch,  '  Isaac,  when  his  welles  which 
he  had  digged  were  taken  from  him,  geveth  rowme 
and  resisteth  not.' 

3.  To  '  give  oneself  to '  is  a  phrase  of  occasional 
occurrence,  representing  various  expressions  in  the 
original,  but  always  implying  energy  or  absorption 
in  the  pursuit  spoken  of.  It  occurs  Ec  2* '  I  sought 


in  mine  heart  to  give  myself  unto  wine '  (j:s  voa1} 
"iWrriB,  lit,  as  AV, '  to  draw  my  flesh  with  wine,' 
RV  'to  cheer  my  flesh  with  wine');  Ac  64 
'we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer' 
(r/xxTKaprepi/iirotur,  RV  '  we  will  continue  stedfastly 
in  prayer ') ;  1  Co  7"  '  that  ye  may  give  yourselves 
to  fasting  and  prayer '  (TR  tra  <rxo\itvre  rg  rriarela 
(to!  rp  irpoecvxQ,  edd.  tra.  <rx,o\i<rifre  t%  wpoaevxS,  RV 
*  that  ye  may  give  yourselves  unto  prayer') ;  1  Ti 
4U  'give  thyself  wholly  to  them  (h>  ro&rnt  Mi). 
Sometimes  the  phrase  is  restricted  to  some  part  of 
the  person,  as  the  heart,  Ec  V- 17  '  I  gave  my  heart 
to  know  wisdom,'  Sir  39* ;  or  the  mouth,  Ps  50" 
'Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil'  (run?  $ri^  sp$). 
And  then  we  have  the  frequent  phrase  given  to, 
with  the  same  meaning  and  used  both  of  good  and 
bad  pursuits.  The  expressions  in  the  original  are 
as  a  rule  much  more  forcible  than  the  Eng.  phrase. 
They  are,  Pr  23*  '  if  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appe- 
tite (npg  s»5)  Ssttj*.  lit.  '  if  the  owner  of  soul 
[= desire]  thou';  so  Ec  8s  'given  to  it  [wicked- 
ness] ') ;  Pr  24"  '  meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change*  (D'jW-oy  'changelings,'  or  perhaps, 
as  Del.,  'revolutionaries');  Jer  6™  8M  'given  to 
covetousness  '(y*  ?  mrta,  lit. '  [greedy]  gainer  of  [greedy] 
gain ') ;  1  ES227  '  given  to  rebellion  and  war  (<rwr«- 
\ovvres,  lit.  '  accomplishing ') ;  Sir  17M  '  given  to 
evil '  (Art  ra  rovripd,  RV  omits) ;  191  '  given  to 
drunkenness'  (lUBmot,  RV  'that  is  a  drunkard') ; 
Ac  17"  '  wholly  given  to  idolatry '  (xareldu\or 
oS<rar,  RV  'full  of  idols');  Ro  12»  'given  to  hos- 
pitality'  (rty  4>tXo|<W<u>  Suixorres,  lit.  'pursuing 
hospitality,'  as  RVm)  % 1  Ti  31 '  given  to  hospitality1 
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(<t*\6(noi,  ht  ' guest-loving ') ;  3*  'given  to  wine' 
(rdiwot,  RV  'brawler';  ao  Tit  l1);  3*  'given  to 
much  wine '  (otrtf  ro\X<p  xptxr^xar) ;  Tit  1'  '  given  to 
filthy  lucre '  (alffxP°K'pMi*i  lit-  '  basely  greedy,'  RV 
'  greedy  of  filthy lucre ') ;  2*  '  given  to  much  wine ' 
(otv<j>  roXKtf  tcSovkupbat,  RV  'enslaved  to  much 
wine"). 

4.  In  the  sense  of  errant,  admit,  'give'  is  often 
found  in  writers  of  the  date  of  A  V.  Thus  Shales. 
Wittier'*  Tale,  ra.  ii.  96— 

'The  orown  and  oomfort  of  my  lift,  roar  favour, 
I  do  give  last ;  for  I  do  (ml  it  goo*' ; 

and  Milton,  PL  iL  14— 

■Though  oppressed  and  fallen 
I  give  not  heaven  (or  lost.' 

This  idiom  does  not  occur  in  AV,  but  closely 
associated  with  it  is  the  sense  of  give  leave  to,  seen 
in  Mt  13u  'Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know'  (fyu» 
tiSorm.  yr&m) ;  and  1  Co  12*  'I  give  you  to  under- 
stand '  [yrapltu  byS»,  lit.  '  I  make  known  to  you '), 
phrases  which  are  as  old  as  Wyclif,  and  in  common 
use  still.   Of.  Milton,  PL  ix.  818— 

•Shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  vet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Fall  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 
Bat  keep  the  oddf  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  oopartnerT' 

There  is  a  further  extension  of  this  sense  in  Job 
24"  '  Though  it  be  given  him  to  be  in  safety,'  is. 
though  he  be  not  merely  permitted  but  enabled. 

5.  When  followed  by  certain  adverbs,  'give'  is 
used  in  ways  that  are  at  least  archaic  now.  (1) 
Give  again = give  back,  restore,  Lv  25"- **  (a^, 
RV  'give  back');  Ezk  33"  « If  the  wicked  restore 
(3V:)  the  pledge ;  give  again  (oVr*,  lit.  '  make  com- 

{>lete')  that  he  had  robbed  ...  he  shall  surely 
ive';  Lk  4"  'And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister '  (droSofr ,  RV  '  gave 
ft  back').  See  Again.  (2)  Give  forth,  Nu  20* 
'Speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes;  and 
it  shall  give  forth  his  water'  (jro);  Ao  1"  'And 
they  gave  forth  their  lots '  ((tutor).  (8)  Give  out, 
Jos  18* '  Give  out  from  among  you  three  men  for 
each  tribe'  (=' choose  out,'  which  is  Coverdale's 
tr",  'give  out'  is  the  Bishops'  tr",  Heb.  dj>  xx), 
RV  'appoint  for  you';  in  Dt  1°  the  same  phrase 
is  tr*  '  take  you '  in  both  AV  and  RV ;  it  occurs 
also  in  Jg  20',  2  S  16") ;  Jer  4U  '  watchers  come 
from  a  far  country,  and  give  out  their  voice  against 
the  cities  of  Judah'  (up ;  cf.  Mk  16*7  Wye  [1388], 
'And  Jhesus  gaf  out  a  greet  cry,  and  diede'); 
Ao  8*  'Giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great 
one'  (Myw,  lit.  'saying,'  as  all  previous  Eng. 
versions,  Vulg.  dicetu,  but  Luther  gab  cor).  (4) 
Give  over,  always  with  the  meaning  'surrender,' 
modern  'give  up,'  Ps  118"  78"- "ft  19*.  Sir  23* 
30"  33",  Ro  1",  Eph  4".  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.,  Collect  for 
St.  Andrew's  Day  (1659-1604).  'Grant  unto  us  all, 
that  we  being  called  by  thy  holy  word  may  forth- 
with give  over  ourselves  obediently  to  follow  thy 
holy  commandments'  (changed  in  1662  into  'give 
up  ourselves').  (6)  Gme  up,  2  S  24*  'And  Joab 
gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto 
the  ldng"  (t«i)=« delivered,'  as  most  earner  ver- 
i  (LXX  ttuKtr,  Vulg.  dedit).     J.  Hastings. 


GIZONITE  (*jtoHj).— A  gentilio  name  which  occurs 
in  1  Ch  11"  in  the  colloc.  'Jn«i  oj>n  '  Hashem  the 
Guonite. '  In  all  probability  this  should  be  corrected 
to  *pin  [»»:  '  J  ashen  (cf .  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23") 
the  Gunite'  (so  Klosterm.,  Budde,  Driver,  Kittel). 
The  '  Gunite '  (Nu  26*)  is  confirmed  by  the  reading 
of  A  and  Luc  Tuvvl  or  Tevrl,  and  even  by  the 
meaningless  Zo)u>\oy*murtlr  of  B.    See  J  ASHEN. 

GIZRITE — See  Girzitk. 

GLASS  (n^wj,  fe\oi)  is  an  artificial  substance. 


fusible,  usually  more  or  leas  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, and  composed  of  a  mixture  of  metallic 
silicates.  One  of  the  metals  present  is  always 
either  potassium  or  sodium,  the  other  being  gener- 
ally calcium  or  lead.  Thus  modern  window  glass 
contains  the  silicates  of  sodium  and  calcium,  crown 
glass  those  of  potassium  and  calcium,  and  flint 
glass  those  of  potassium  and  lead.  Other  metals 
such  as  iron  may  be  present,  either  accidentally  aa 
impurities,  or  designedly  as  colouring  matters. 
Although  the  references  to  glass  in  Scripture  are 
few,  its  manufacture  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  it  has  served  many 
purposes  both  of  use  and  ornament. 


The  origin  of  the  art  of  glass-making  la  obscure.  The  f 
given  by  Pliny  (Nat.  But.  xxxvi.  25),  of  its  accidental  pro- 
duction through  the  melting  of  blocks  of  'nit rum'  employed 
by  some  sailors  to  support  their  caldron  over  a  Are  which  they 
had  made  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  in 
Syria,  is  well  known  but  fabulous.  The  assertion,  however, 
that  no  fire  burning  in  the  open  air  could  possibly  give  rise  to 
sufficient  heat  for  the  formation  of  glass,  is  incorrect,  aa  crude 
glass  Is  known  to  have  been  produced  during  the  burning  of 
a  stack  of  wheat.  But,  even  if  Pliny's  narrative  were  credible, 
the  glass  he  describes,  consisting  of  a  single  alkaline  sulcata, 
would  have  been  soluble  in  water,  and  of  no  practical  use.  It 
is  probable  that  the  process  of  vitrification  was  first  observed 
in  the  course  of  metallurgical  operations.  The  art  was  widely 
known  In  tbe  ancient  world,  and,  while  its  origin  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  localize,  it  is  in  Egypt  that  the  earliest  traces  of  it  hava 
hitherto  been  found.  Glass-blowers  are  represented  on  the 
walls  of  the  Tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakkhara,  which  dates  from  the 
6th  dynasty,  and  on  many  other  tombs  of  later  date,  such  as 
those  at  Beni-Haaan  (Usertesen  L,  12th  dynasty,  B.O.  8600V 
There  is  similar  pictorial  evidence  that  glass  vases  were  used 
for  wine  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  aa  the  Exodus.  Glass  was 
also  known  in  very  ancient  times  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia 


(see  voL  i.  p.  220*),  and  even  in  China. 

The  earliest  glass  was  opaque  or  semi -opaque.  The  art  of 
making  it  transparent  was  a  later  development ;  and_even  the 


first  transparent  glass  was  not  colourless,  but  tinted.  The  oldest 
dated  specimen  of  glass  as  yet  known  is  a  small  ornament  found 
at  Thebes,  in  the  shape  of  a  lion's  head.  It  is  of  opaque  blue 
glass,  and  bears  the  name  of  Nu-Antef  rv.  (11th  dynasty).  Next 
to  it  comes  an  opaque  glass  Jug  of  turquoise  blue  oolour  with 
yellow  ornaments,  having  round  the  neck  the  name  and  titles 


of  Tahutmee  m.  (18th  dynasty).   The  oldest  dated  trampartmt 

S"  us  known  Is  a  vase  found  by  Layard  at  Nimroud,  and  bearing 
e  name  of  8argon  (a.  a  722-705).  (These  objects  are  all  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  is  figured  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Catalogs*  of  glass  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
p.  lx,  the  second  in  Wilkinson's  Arte.  Egyv.  ii.  MO,  and  the 
third  in  Layard,  If  in.  and  Dab.  p.  197). 

The  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belus,  the  soene  of  Pliny's 
legend,  were  famous  for  their  glass -making  excellence,  and 
irpose  to  Sidon  and  elsewhere 
ors,  IL  x.  12).   Pliny  refers  to 


were  largely  exported  for  this  purpose  1 
(Strabo,  Oeog.  XVI.  IL  26 ;  Jos.  Wan,  IL  x.  12).   Pliny  I 
Sidon  as  a  famous  seat  of  glass  manufacture,  and  Strabo  also 


mentions  the  glass-works  of  Alexandria.  Glass  has  been  made 
in  Hebron  since  very  early  times,  and  the  glass-works  there 
are  said  to  supply  in  modem  times  a  large  part  of  the  glass- 
ware used  In  Southern  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

The  references  to  glass  in  OT  are  few,  and  only 
one  is  direct,  viz.  that  in  Job  28",  where  RV  so 
renders  n*3Mf  (AV  crystal),  following  LXX  faXot 
and  Vulg.  vitrum,  the  allusion  being  to  a  rare 
and  valuable  substance,  than  which  wisdom  is 
still  more  precious.  From  Pr  23"  it  may  be  in- 
ferred  that  drinking-cups  of  transparent  glass  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews.  The  phrase  'treasures  hid 
in  the  sand,'  in  the  blessing  of  Zebulun  (Dt  33u), 
is  interpreted  in  the  Targum  of  Ps-Jonathan  aa 
referring  to  the  sands  of  the  Belus  with  their 
glass-making  properties.  (See  Driv»r,  Deut.  p. 
410).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name 
nt-jlrp  'burnings  of  waters'  (Jos  11*  13*)  may 
refer  to  glass-works,  but  the  allusion  may  only 
be  to  the  hot  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  (for 
the  various  opinions  and  authorities  see  Keil,  in 
loc).  There  is  a  legend  in  the  Koran  (ch.  27) 
about  a  glass  pavement  in  Solomon's  palace  at 
Jerus.  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  mistook  for 
water.  Recent  excavations  attest  that  glass  waa 
in  use  in  Palestine  at  a  very  early  date,  and  waa 
most  common  during  the  Roman  period  (Warren, 
Underground  Jerusalem,  p.  618). 

The  Gr.  word  CoXot  or  CcXot  was  applied  by 
classical  writers,  not  only  to  glass,  but  to  mineral 
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substances  with  similar  properties  (Herod,  iii  24  ; 
Achilles  Tatius,  iL  3).  Glass,  indeed,  was  early 
used  for  making  imitation  gems  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  28), 
which  Herodotus  calls  Xtfuu  vvrd  (iL  60).  In  NT 
faXoi  and  inSXirot  are  found  only  in  Rev.  The  adj. 
is  used  in  4*  16s  of  a  sea;  the  noun  occurs  in 
SI1*' a,  gold  being  compared  to  it.  In  the  former 
instances  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  limpid  trans- 
parency (in  4*  the  sea  is  i/ula  •KpixrriWt?,  cf.  221), 
but  in  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  adj.  liav-ff/t 
in  21n,  the  reference  is  obviously  to  brilliant  lustre. 
Probably  in  all  instances  the  point  of  the  compari- 
son is  smoothness  and  sheen  (in  16s  the  sea  is  iie/uy- 
fUrj/  rvpl,  and  in  221  the  '  crystal '  river  is  Xa/*»p4s). 

All  other  passages  where  glass  occurs  in  AV 
refer  to  mirrors,  and  these  were  almost  universally 
of  polished  metal.  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  26) 
speaks  of  mirrors  in  connexion  with  the  glass 
manufacture  of  Sidon,  but  his  words  seem  to 
describe  an  unsuccessful  experiment  (see  Mirror). 
Windows  in  Pal.  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
glazed  in  ancient  times,  though  glazed  windows 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  (Smith's 
Diet.  Antiq.  «.«.  vitrum). 

LrrnuTOia.— Dunlop,  Blast  in  ths  Old  World,  where  many 
author!  tie*  an  mentioned ;  Nesbitt,  In  trod,  to  Catalogues  of 
Blade  collection  in  Brit.  Hue.  and  of  glass  article*  in  8.  Ken*. 
Mus. ;  Wilkinson,  Anc  Egyp.  IL  1409. ;  Perrot  and  Chipies, 
Bist.  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,  876,  and  in  ChaUUxa  and  Aityria, 
SOS ;  Erman,  Ancient  Egypt,  468 ;  Maspero,  Egyptian  Archao- 

sosff.  James  Patrick. 

GLASS. — The  word  'glass,'  which  is  now  col- 
loquial Eng.  for  'mirror,  occurs  with  this  meaning 
in  AV,  both  in  OT  and  NT.  In  Is  3a  '  the  glasses' 
are  part  of  the  '  bravery '  of  the  daughters  of  Zion 
(QT^Ki,  RV  'hand  mirrors').  The  translation  is 
disputed  by  Ewald,  who  prefers  '  gauzes,'  '  trans- 
parent garments,'  but  it  is  generally  accepted. 
'Glass'  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  rendering,  as 
the  material  of  which  the  gill&ydn  was  made  was 
polished  metal.  The  same  word  is  used  in  81  of  a 
writing-tablet.  In  Ex  38'  we  read  of  '  the  looking- 
glasses  (1011  'looking  glasses')  of  the  women  as- 
sembling' (nit^iirj  rirp,  AVm  'brasen  glasses,'  RV 
'  mirrors  of  the  serving  women '),  which  were  given 
to  make  the  laver  of  Drass  and  its  brazen  foot  in 
the  tabernacle.*  And  in  Job  37u  the  sky  is  '  as  a 
molten  looking-glass'  (1611  'looking  glasse,'  Heb. 
Pfo  "K-i?,  RV  '  as  a  molten  mirror '). 

In  Sir  12u  the  metaphor  is  used  of  a  person 
wiping  the  rust  off  a  looking-glass,  but  never 
being  able  to  wipe  it  altogether  away.  The  Gr. 
word  is  taorrpav  (RV  '  mirror '),  which  is  found 
•nee  elsewhere  in  LXX,  Wis  7M,  where  it  is  tr* 
in  AV  'mirror'  (the  only  occurrence  of  that  Eng. 
word).  This  is  the  Gr.  word  which  is  tr4  '  glass '  = 
•mirror'  in  NT.  It  is  found  only  in  1  Co  13", 
Ja  1*  (RV  'mirror').  In  2  Co  3W  the  verb  koto*-. 
rpifu  (which  occurs  only  here  and  in  the  middle 
voice)  is  tr*  '  beholding  as  in  a  glass '  (RV  '  reflect- 
ing as  a  mirror,'  RVm  '  beholdingas  in  a  mirror '). 
Cf.  Spenser,  Hymns  of  Heavenly  Beautie — 


'Those  unto  all  he  daily  doth  display 
And  show  hhnseUe  in  th'  image  of  his  grace. 
As  in  a  looking -glasse,  through  which  he  may 
Be  seene  of  all  his  creatures  vile  and  base, 
That  are  unable  else  to  see  his  face, 
His  glorious  face  1  which  glistereth  else  so  bright. 
That  th'  Angels'  selves  can  not  endure  his  sight' 

T.  Adams  in  like  manner  speaks  of  seeing  through 
•  glass  (Practical  Works,  ii.  27),  '  He  that  hath 
seen  heaven  with  the  eye  of  faith,  through  the 
glass  of  the  Scripture,  slips  off  his  coat  with 
Joseph,  and  springs  away.'  But  he  also  uses  '  in 
a  glass'  (iL  2),  'The  world  is  a  glass,  wherein  we 
may  contemplate  the  eternal  power  and  majesty 

•For  toe  religious  significance  of  this  passage,  see  Cobb, 
Orioinet  Judaicat  (1895),  p.  283  H. ;  also  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism  (1886),  p.  881  f.,  and  Expos.  Times  (1886-97),  Till.  L 


of  God.'  So  Tindale  (Expositions,  Parker  Soc,  p. 
89)  speaks  of  the  law  as  a  glass  in  which  a 
man  sees  his  own  damnation.  Bp.  Hall,  in  his 
'Contemplations'  (Works,  1634,  iL  107),  uses  the 
word  literally :  '  How  witty  wee  are  to  supply  all 
the  deficiencies  of  nature :  if  wee  be  low,  wee  can 
adde  cubits  to  our  stature ;  if  ill  colored,  wee  can 
borrow  complexion  ;  if  hayreless,  periwiggs ;  if 
dim-sighted,  glasses;  if  lame,  croutches.'  And 
again,  metaphorically  {Works,  ii.  119),  'There 
cannot  be  a  better  glasse  wherein  to  discerne  the. 
face  of  our  hearts  then  our  pleasures.'  Knox 
employs  'mirror'  and  'glass'  together,  'Epistle  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowes '  ( Works,  liL  338) :  'The  ex- 
positions of  your  trubillis,  and  acknowledging  of 
your  infirmitie,  war  first  unto  me  a  verie  mirrour 
and  glass  whairin  I  beheld  my  self  sa  rychtlie 
payntit  furth,  that  nathing  culd  be  mair  evident  to 
my  awn  eis.'  See  preceding  article  and  Mirror. 

J.  Hastings. 
GLEAMING.— The  Hebrew  law  on  this  subject  is 
contained  in  Lv  19«-  23»  (both  H)  and  Dt  •241»-,,. 
The  first  of  these  passages  reads,  '  When  ye  reap 
the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  (nys)*  of  thy  field,  neither  shaft 
thou  gather  (bj^b)  the  gleaning:  (ojj$>)  of  thy  harvest. 
And  thou  shalt  not  glean  (Vrtppjt  thy  vineyard, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  (o^n)  the  fallen  fruit 
(of})  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for 
the  poor  and  for  the  stranger  (i|).'  In  Dt  241*-" 
the  law  regarding  gleanings  in  the  cornfield  and 
the  vineyard  is  stated  in  substantially  the  same 
terms,  and  a  similar  provision  is  extended  to  the 
olive  garden,  '  When  thou  beatest  (oann,  a  technical 
term ;  cf.  Is  27u)  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not 
go  over  the  boughs  again,  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.' 
The  story  of  Ruth  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
above  provisions,  which  give  point  also  to  the 
question  of  Gideon,  '  Is  not  the  gleaning  (rn^?v)  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer?' 
(Jg  8a).  J.  A.  Sklbie. 

GLEDE  (mri  rd'dh,  ytf,  vultur,  Dt  14u).— In  the 
passage  (Lv  11")  the  word  m(v  da' ah,  also  tr4  in  the 
LXX  yfa}>,  occurs  in  a  corresp.  position  in  the 
verse,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fyj  of 
Dt  is  a  textual  error  for  n^j.  In  that  passage  AV 
tr.  it '  kite '  and  RV '  vulture.'  Da'ah,  from  a  root 
signifying  to  dart  or  fly  swiftly,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  raptatores,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty.  Glede  is  an  old  name  for  the 
kite,  and  has  been  adopted  by  RV  as  well  as  AV 
for  rd'dh.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  186) 
thinks  that  tm-fmay  refer  to  the  buzzard,  Buteo 
vulgaris,  Leach,  which  is  one  of  the  birds  known 
in  Arabic  as  'akdb,  and  one  of  those  known  as 
shahtn.  See  Falcon,  Kite,  Vulture. 

G.  E.  Post. 

GLISTER.— The  three  verbs  'glisten,'  'glister,' 
and  'glitter'  come  from  the  same  Teutonic  base, 
gli,  to  shine,  '  glitter '  being  traced  to  the  Scandi- 
navian, 'glisten'  and  'glister*  being  apparently 
English  in  their  earliest  form.  '  Glister '  is  simply 
a  frequentative  form  of  '  glisten.' 

'This  is  the  technical  term  which  gave  its  nam*  to  the 

Talmudic  tract  Peah,  In  which  the  interpretation  of  the 
'comers 'and  the  whole  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  to 
the  produce  of  the  land  are  discussed. 

t  Tf\V}V  Is  used  of  the  gleanings  of  a  vineyard  (Jg  8*,  Is  24", 
Jer  49»,  Mlc  71)  or  of  an  olive  tree  (Is  17*),  not  of  grain  (fiah). 
The  verb  is  used  figuratively  in  Jg  20«  of  the  fate  of  the  flying 
Benjamltes, '  And  they  gleaned  of  them  On^yT)  in  the  high- 
ways five  thousand  men,'  and  in  Jer  6»  '  They  shall  thoroughly 
glean  (ityisr  tyj)  the  remnant  of  Israel  as  a  vine.'  The  other 
verb  is  used  In  Jg  1'  of  the  seventy  kings  that  gathered 
(CQ^V?)  thel,>  meat  nnder  the  table  of  Adoni-bezek;  so  fre- 
quently of  picking  up  such  articles  as  arrows,  wood,  etc 
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The  form  *  glisten '  is  not  used  in  AV  :*  *  glister  * 
is  found  five  times  in  AY  of  1611 ;  'glitter/  nine 
times.  Both  words  are  used  freely  by  writer*  of 
the  period,  and  apparently  without  difference  of 
meaning,  so  that  the  MSS  and  texts  are  sometimes 
uncertain.  The  tendency  of  later  editions  is  to 
change  'glister'  into  'glitter,'  as  has  been  done 
(since  1762)  in  AV  with  Job  20*  which  was 
'  glister'  in  1611 ;  and  as  is  constantly  done  now 
in  quoting  the  proverb,  'All  that  glisters  is  not 
gold,'  a  proverb  found  in  Shaks.  (Merchant  of 
Venice,  n.  viL  65),  as  well  as  in  earlier  writers,  as 
T.  Lever  {Sermons,  1650,  Arber's  ed.  p.  22),  '  Alas, 
good  brethren,  as  trulye  as  al  is  not  golde  that 
glystereth,  bo  is  it  not  vertue  and  honesty,  but 
very  vice  and  hipocrisie,  wherof  England  at  this 
day  dothe  most  glorye.'  As  long  as  this  proverb 
was  quoted  correctly  {i.e.  as  long  as  '  glister '  re- 
mained in  good  English  use),  it  had  a  tendency  to 
give  'glister '  a  depreciatory  sense.  This  has  been 
noticed  in  Milton  (see  Verity's  notes  on  Lycidas  in 
'Pitt  Press  Milton,'  p.  126).  But  there  is  no  such 
distinction  in  AV.  In  course  of  time  'glister' 
went  out  of  use,  and  now  '  glitter '  (perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  proverb)  is  often  used 
with  the  depreciation  of  '  glister,'  while  '  glisten ' 
has  taken  up  the  more  honourable  sense  which 
once  belonged  to  'glitter.' 

The  occurrences  of  'glister'  in  AV  1611  are: 
(1)  Job  20*  'the  glistering  sword  cometh  out  of 
his  gall'  (n?  b&r&lp,  a  word  used  either  lit.  of 
'  lightning,'  and  then  mostly  in  the  plur.  '  lightning 
flashes,'  or  fig.  of  the  lightning-flash  of  a  weapon. 
This  fig.  use  is  always  applied  to  a  weapon.  AV 
then  tr.  by  '  glitter '  in  Dt  32",  Ezk  21w- 5,  Nah  3', 
Hab  3U ;  but  in  Ezk  21"  the  feeble  tr"  is  found '  it 
is  made  bright,'  KV  '  it  is  made  as  lightning,'  as 
in  w.10-".  In  Dt  3241  the  Heb.  is  particularly 
bold :  '  If  I  whet  the  lightning  of  my  sword,'  as 
RVm,  E V  '  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword ').  We 
find  'glister'  applied  to  armour  by  Spenser,  FQ 
L  L  14— 

'  His  gllstrlng  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  muoh  like  a  shade. ' 

And  by  North,  Plutarch,  p.  305, '  For  the  glister- 
ing of  their  harness,  so  richly  trimmed  and  set 
forth  with  gold  and  silver,  the  colours  of  their 
arming  coats  upon  their  curaces,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes  and  Scythians,  mingled  with  the 
bright  glistering  steel  and  shining  copper,  gave 
such  a  snow  as  they  went  and  removed  to  and  fro, 
that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  if  all  had  been  on  a 
very  fire,  a  fearful  thing  to  look  upon.'  The  early 
Eng.  versions  apply  the  word  frequently  to  fire,  as 
Cov.  Is  50u  '  Ye  walke  in  the  ghstringe  of  youre 
owne  fyre' ;  Ezk  1*  'And  I  loked,  and  beholde,  a 
stormy  wynde  came  out  off  the  north  with  a  greate 
cloude  full  of  fyre,  which  with  his  glistre  lightened 
all  rounde  aboute' ;  and  v.u  'and  the  fyre  gaue  a 

glistre,t  and  out  off  the  fyre  there  wente  lighten- 
ige.' 

(2)  1  Ch  29»  'glistering  stones'  (i|u>"j;*j  KV 
*  stones  for  inlaid  work ').  RV  is  rather  an  inter- 
pretation than  a  translation.  The  puk  was  an 
eye-ptint  made  of  antimony,  much  used  by 
Eastern  ladies,  and  not  confined  to  ladies  (see 
Lane,  Mod.  Egyptians,  Gardner's  ed.  p.  53 ;  and 

*  Nor  in  Shaka.  or  Milton,  though  it  is  at  least  at  old  as  Udall, 
on  Ac  10:  'And  sodainly  beholde  a  certain  man,  whose 
oountenaunoe  was  full  of  maiestie,  stood  visible  before  me,  in  a 
glistening  garmente.' 

t  In  the  New  Ed.  of  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary  (vol.  U. 
1880)  we  And  the  entry ;  ' Glister,  subst  Lustre,  glitter,  "The 
glister  of  the  profeit,  that  was  Jugeit  heirof  to  have  insewit  to 
Soottis  men,  at  the  first  slcht  bltndit  mony  menis  eyis" — 
Knox,  HitU  p.  110.  Su.— O.  glistra,  scintilla,  Taut,  glituter,  id. 
glintUrtn,  glitUrm,  ectntlllare,  fulgere.  Although  glitter  be 
used  in  Eng.  as  a  verb,  I  have  not  observed  that  it  occurs  as  a 
subst.'  But  here  are  two  examples  from  Ooverdale,  and  at  v.'» 
the  Gen.  and  Bishops'  Bibles  have  the  subst  also. 


Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary*,  229).  The  woil 
occurs  also  in  2  K  V,  where  in  AVm  the  Heb.  i< 
tr1  literally,  '  Jezebel  .  .  .  put  her  eyes  in  paint 
ing ' ;  Is  64u,  where  '  I  will  lay  thy  stones  in  fair 
colours'  is  lit.  as  RVm  'in  antimony'  (it  is  the 
mortar,  says  Orelli,  with  which  the  new  stones  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  set,  that  they  may  shine  forth 
like  dazzling  eyes) ;  and  Jer  4*°  where  the  eye- 
paint  is  directly  spoken  of.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  our  passage  is  Is  54u,  and  the  'glistering '  of 
AV  is  better  than  the  'inlaid'  of  RV;  for  some 
kind  of  coloured,  brilliant  stone  seems  meant.  The 
LXX  rendering  is  Xilovt  roXvreXcit  ('very  costly 
stones ') ;  Vulg.  quasi  stibinos  {stibium,  antimony)  ; 
Wye.  1388  '  stony s  as  of  the  colour  of  wymmens 
oynement ' ;  Lutn.  eingefasste  Eubinen  (taking  the 
previous  word  along  with  this) ;  so  Cov.  '  set 
Ruby es ' ;  Rog.  '  set  stones,'  with  marg.  '  some 
read  Carbuncle,  or  ani  other  precious  stone  called 
Stibion ' ;  Gen. '  carbuncle  stones ' ;  Bish.  '  glyster- 
ing  stones ' ;  Don.  '  as  it  were  stibians,'  with  marg. 
'  a  kind  of  finne  white  stone ' ;  Ostervald,  pierres 
d'escarboncle;  Segond,  pierres  brillantes ;  Kautzsch, 
Puchsteine,  with  marg.  ' pukh  bedeutet  anderwarts 
die  Augenschminke,  bezeichnet  also  wohl  einen 
schwarzglanzenden  Stein ' ;  Cheyne,  '  stones  of 
edged  with)  antimony.'  For  the  Eng.  word 
cf .  Spenser,  FQ  I.  iv.  8— 

'  A  mayden  Queene  that  shone,  as  Titans  ray, 
in  glutting  gold  and  peerelesse  pretious  stone.* 

(3)  2  Es  10"  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  I  was 
talking  with  her,  behold,  her  face  upon  a  sudden 
shined  exceedingly,  and  her  countenance  glistered, 
so  that  I  was  afraid  of  her  and  mused  what  it 
might  be '  {species  [Fritzsche  specie]  coruscus  fiebat 
visits  ejus,  RV  'her  countenance  glistered  like 
lightning').  The  countenance  has  the  epithet 
'glister  applied  to  it  in  Spenser's  Hymne  of 
Heavenly  Beautie,  quoted  under  GLASS — 

'  His  glorious  face  I  which  glistereth  else  so  bright, 
That  th'  Angels  seines  can  not  endure  hi*  sight.' 

(4)  1  Mac  6"  '  Now  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
shields  of  gold  and  brass,  the  mountains  glistered 
therewith,  and  shined  like  lamps  of  fire'  {in  Si 
(oTityin  i  fJXto*  twl  rat  xpv<r&s  cat  goX-tat  [A  omits 
•cat  xaXxas]  &<rrlias,  tarCKfitr  rd  6m  dx'  atrur,  cat 
Kari)6ya{ev  i&t  Xa/urd Jet  rvpds ;  RV  '  Now  when  the 
sun  shone  upon  the  shields  of  gold  and  brass,  the 
mountains  shone  therewith,  and  blazed  like 
torches  of  fire ').  The  verb  oriX/Sew  occurs  once  in 
NT,  Mk  9*  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  transfigura- 
tion, to  Iftina  a&rov  tyhtro  <rr£X/Soi*ra,  where  RV 
renders  'his  garments  became  glistering,'  after 
Rhem.  version. 

(5)  Lk  9*  'And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment 
was  white  and  glistering '  (4  IpttTuriiM  airrou  Xewroi 
itaoTp&TTwr ;  RV  'became  white  and  dazzling'). 
This  is  the  only  occurrence  in  NT  of  the  Gr. 
compound  (£ajrr p&Trei*.  It  is  found  in  LXX, 
Ezk  l4  of  the  flashing  of  flames  of  fire,  1*  and 
Dn  10*  of  the  glittering  of  burnished  brass,  and 
Nah  3*  of  flashing  spears.  The  simple  verb  is 
used  twice  by  St  Luke  (and  by  no  other  NT 
writer),  17s4  of  the  flashing  of  lightning,  and  244  of 
the  '  shining  garments '  (RV  '  dazzling  apparel ')  of 
the  angels  at  the  tomb.*  The  meaning  of  the 
simple  verb,  then,  is  to  flash  as  lightning,  and  the 
compound  means  to  flash  forth,  and  may  be  con- 
sciously chosen  (as  Farrar  holds)  to  suggest  that 
the  flashing  was  from  some  inward  radiance.  The 
versions  as  a  rule  are  feeble  and  inadequate: 
Vulg.  '  vestitus  ejus  albus  et  refulgens ' ;  Wye, 

*  Of.  Milton,  Comut,  210— 

'  I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  he,  the  Supreme  good,  t'  whom  all  things  fU 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  l 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unasssil'd.' 
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'  his  clothing  whit  shining ' ;  Lather  '  sein  Kleid 
war  weiss,  and  gl&nzte ' ;  Tind.  '  his  garment  was 
whyte  and  shoon ' ;  so  Cov.  (shyned),  Bog.,  Cran., 
Gen.  1557 ;  Gen.  1660  '  his  garment  was  white  and 
glistered ' ;  Bish. '  his  garment  shining  very  white '; 
Khem.  '  his  raiment  white  and  glistering ' ;  Ost. 
'  sea  habits  devinrent  blancs  et  resplendissants 
comme  un  eclair' ;  01 1.  'ses  vetements  devinrent 
eblouissants  de  bloncheur ' ;  Seg.  *  Son  vetement 
devint  d'une  eclatante  blancheur' ;  Weizsacker 
'  sein  Gewand  ward  strahlend  weiss.'  The  BV 
word  '  dazzling '  (introduced  also  at  Lk  24*)  is  new, 
and  involves  a  new  idea  which  the  Gr.  word  does 
not  suggest,  and  which  transfers  the  mind  from 
the  sight  to  the  spectators.* 

By  a  strange  contrast  Tindale  uses  '  glistringe 
whyte '  (Lv  IS*- »)  of  the  *  bright  spot '  in  the  skin 
which  had  to  be  examined  tor  leprosy.  Banyan 
more  appropriately  {Holy  War,  p.  146)  makes 
Emmanuel  command  '  that  those  that  waited  upon 
him  should  go  and  bring  forth  out  of  his  Treasury 
those  white  and  glistering  robes  that  I,  said  he, 
have  provided  ana  laid  up  in  store  for  my  Mansoul.' 
And  Rutherford  (Letters,  No.  61)  writes  to  Marion 
M 'Naught,  '  I  dare  in  faith  say  and  write  (I  am 
not  dreaming),  Christ  is  but  seeking  (what  He 
will  have  and  make)  a  clean  glistering  bride  out 
of  the  fire.'  J.  Hastings. 

GLORIOUS  The  adj.  'glorious'  had  a  wider 

application  formerly  than  it  has  now.  Thus 
Sylvester,  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii. — 

'  Yet  win  I  not  this  Work  of  mine  give  o're. 
The  Labour1!  great :  my  Courage  yet  is  more ; 

Inert  nothing  Glorious  but  is  bard  to  get.' 

It  is  applied  in  AY  not  only  to  the  king  (2  S  6*), 
and  the  king's  daughter  (Ps  45u),  but  also  to  the 
beauty  of  Ephraim  standing  above  its  fertile 
valley  (Is  28L  *),  and  the  security  of  Tyre  '  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas '  (Ezk  27*) ;  Wisdom  is  glorious 
(Wis  6"),  and  the  'fruit  of  good  labours'  (3U), 
and  the  '  long  robe  of  righteousness '  (Sir  27") ; 
and  (not  only  figuratively  but  literally)  dress  is 
described  as  glorious,  Esther's  (Ad.  Est  14s  151), 
the  apparel  of  the  young  men  of  Judah  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  Simon  (1  Mac  14'),  and  even 
Nicanor's  apparel  (2  Mac  8"). 

But  the  most  evidently  obsolete  use  of  the  word 
is  when  it  means  boastful,  or  as  we  still  say  vain- 
glorious, Ad.  Est  llu  16*  ('lifted  up  with  the 
glorious  words  of  lewd  persons  that  were  never 
good,'  rotf  T&  ireipayi$ur  xi^iroii  irapBivres,  BY 
'boastful').  This  meaning  of  'glorious,'  which 
follows  Lat.  gloriosus,  was  once  common,  and  is 
still  retained  by  the  French  qlorieux.  Thus 
Bacon  (Essays,  '  Of  Followers  and  Friends,'  Gold. 
Treas.  ed.  p.  198),  '  Likewise  Glorious  Followers, 
who  make  themselves  as  Trumpets,  of  the  Com- 
mendation of  those  they  Follow,  are  full  of  Incon- 
venience'; and  'Of  Vaine-glory'  (p.  216),  'They 
that  are  Glorious  must  needs  be  Factious ;  for  all 
Bravery  stands  upon  Comparisons.'  So  Chapman, 
Homer's  Iliads,  xtii.  738— 

'  Vain-spoken  man  and  glorious.' 

J  Hastings 
GLORY  (IK  OT).— In  EV  *  glory '  most  frequently 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ■rtaj,  which  is  also,  owing 
to  the  difference  between  Hebrew  and  English 
idiom,  in  some  cases  tr4  by '  glorious '  (e.g.  Is  4'  ll10, 
Neb.  9*).  But  several  other  Heb.  words  are  also 
sometimes  tr*  by  'glory '  or  'glorious,'  viz.  rrm,  vi(t, 
and  the  Niph.  and  Hiph.  of  the  vb.  [rm]  in  £ec  11* 
and  v.*  (BVm),  Ex  15«- »,  Is  4211 ;  -im)  Ps  764 ;  -rtn 

•  'White  and  dazzling'  is  Mr*.  Lewis's  tr"  of  the  SlnaiUo 
Palimpsest,  but  with  marg. '  like  lightning.'  »  Q  ;  ct. 
Delitzsch'e  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Gospels,  pi?'?)  P*  fa- 


e.g.  Ps  451 148"* ;  -nri  e.g.  Is  6M  (of.  me  631),  Ps  90*»  i 
r™?n  e.g.  Ps  16»  20»;  •?*  t.g.  Is  131*  24»«.  In  Dn 
'glory'  occurs  several  times  as  tr"  of  the  Aram. 
h-jb;.  The  verb  'to  glory'  in  EV  generally  corre- 
sponds to  VVnpri  '  to  make  one's  boast  of,'  e.g.  Jet 
W- ;  and  '  to  glorify '  or  '  be  glorified '  to  various 
verbal  forms  of  the  roots  tas  and  -mo. 

Full  details  as  to  the  various  Heb.  words  must 
be  sought  in  the  Heb.  lexicon  or  in  commentaries 
on  the  various  passages.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  term  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  context 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  the  Heb.  words  which  it 
renders.  But  we  have  to  consider  here  some 
characteristic  or  peculiar  uses  of  the  term,  espe- 
cially the  important  ideas  expressed  by  the  phrase 
'  the  glory  of  JV 

L  1.  The'glory'of  men  or  of  material  objects  calls 
for  little  explanation.  A  man's  'glory  is  some- 
times the  outward  tokens  of  his  prosperity,  such 
as  silver  and  gold,  or  the  splendour  of  his  appear- 
ance ;  sometimes  his  reputation,  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.  For  the  first  sense  we  may  refer 
to  Is  61",  where  the  term  stands  in  parallelism  with 
'  wealth. '  Again  in  Hag  2?  '  glory '  is  parallel  to  the 
'desirable  things  of  all  nations';  we  must  con- 
sider these  to  be  more  explicitly  described  by  the 
next  verse  as  consisting  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
these  in  their  turn  (v.»)  as  constituting  '  the  latter 
glory'  of  the  temple;  cf.  also  Is  66,a,  Ps49>»-", 
Nan  2*.  In  the  last  passage  we  are  near  to  what 
was  perhaps  the  original  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
k&bud,  viz. '  weight ' ;  cf.  the  use  of  the  vb.  kdbed  in 
e.g.  Job  6*,  and  the  noun  kdbed  in  Pr  27*.  We  may 
notice  also  the  association  of  the  word  (k&bCd)  with 
'osher  '  riches '  in  Est  6",  where  it  also  stands  in 
parallelism  with  rob,  '  multitude.'  So  the  glory  of 
a  king  (or  a  nation)  consists  in  the  warriors  that 
betoken  his  might,  Is  8*  17"-  21" ;  of  Lebanon  (Is 
60u),  in  the  trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
'king's  daughter'  of  Ps  45u  is  'all  glorious'  in 
virtue  of  her  richly  adorned  clothing ;  cf.  Ex  28*, 
and  metaphorically  Job  19*. 

2.  For  instances  of  'glory'  in  the  sense  of  're- 
putation '  see  Ps  4",  Job  29*,  2  S  6M  ( '  How  glorious 
was  the  king  of  Israel,'  i.e.  *  how  much  reputation 
did  he  gain  for  himself ' — ironically).  But  in  most 
cases  where  the  Heb.  word  (kSMd)  has  this  sense, 
it  is  tr4  in  EV  by  '  honour,'  e.g.  Ec  10\  Pr  21M. 

The  usage  in  Ps  73**,  if  the  text  be  correct,  is 
isolated ;  'glory '  here  appears  to  mean  the  splendour 
into  which  men  pass,  who  like  Enoch  and  Elijah 
are  translated  by  God ;  so  BY  text;  BVm  is  hardly 
so  probable  a  translation.  Against  the  text,  see, 
however,  e.g.  Wellh.  in  SBOT. 

3.  The  'glory'  of  a  nation  may  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  its  warriors  as  betokening  its  might.  But  it 
is  a  favourite  prophetic  doctrine  that  Israel's  might 
does  not  consist  in  its  armies  and  weapons  of  war, 
but  in  J"  (cf.  Is  31'-*,  Zee  4«,  Ps  20*).  Hence,  per- 
haps, we  may  derive  a  noticeable  usage  whereby  J" 
is  described  as  Israel's  glory.  Thus  Jeremiah  (211) 
says,  '  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  which  yet 
are  no  gods?  but  my  people  have  changed  their 
glory  (i.e.  J")  for  that  which  doth  not  profit'  (i.e. 
for  other  gods) ;  and  probably  Hos  4Tb  originally 
ran  '  they  have  exchanged  their  glory  for  infamy ' 
with  a  like  meaning.   Cf.  also  Ps  3*  (cf.  62')  106* 

4.  Another  noticeable  use  of  the  term  is  to  de 
scribe  the  self ;  thus  it  forms  the  parallel  to  '  my 
soul,'  a  frequent  Hebrew  term  for  self,  in  Gn  49* 
'  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  council ; 
unto  their  assembly,  my  glory,  be  not  thou  united '; 
and  to  '  heart '  in  Ps  16*  108'.  Cf.  also  Ps  7*  57* 
and  30"  (where  read  nto?  for  This  usage  is 
generally  explained  as  a  poetical  expression  for 
'  self ' ;  and,  unlike  '  soul,  '  glory '  in  this  sense 
certainly  is  confined  to  poetical  passages.  For  a 
somewhat  parallel  usage  we  might  then  compart 
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'my  darling'  ('fljvj  in  Ps  22*.  But  another  ex- 
planation deserving  of  attention  has  been  offered 
(see  e.g.  Dillm.  on  Gn  49*).  In  Assyrian  kabidtu 
(tjj  'liver')  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  for 
napUtv  (  =  '  soul ') ;  it  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  in  the  Hebrew  passages  above  cited 
we  ought  to  point  kibedi  instead  of  kibddt  and  tr. 
literally  'my  liver,'  i.e.  'myself';  the  liver,  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  seat  of  life,  affording  as  suitable 
a  periphrasis  for  the  self  as  '  the  soul  ;  of.  La  2" 
and  (tor  Assyrian  usage)  Fried.  Delitzsch,  As- 
tyritchet  Handworterbuch,  p.  317a  (t.v.  kabidtu). 
Some  support  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  the  XXX  translates  the  word  in  Gn  49*  by  ra 
ffari  fiov  (is.  'my  liver') ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Psalms  (which  were  translated  later)  the  regular 
rendering  is  JAfa  (otherwise  15X16]"). 

iL  The  Glory  of  J". — The  glory  of  J"  (m.T  -fay)  or 
of  God  {cr&i,  b«  -to?)  is,  like  'the  name  of  J"  (82), 
with  which  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Is  59", 
Pi  102",*  a  summary  term  for  the  self-revealed 
character  and  being  of  God.  It  is  also  frequently 
used,  especially  in  certain  writings,  to  denote  a 
particular  physical  appearance  indicating  the  divine 
presence.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
latter  is  the  original  usage ;  but  this,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  far  from  certain,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
sharply  defined  significance  of  the  term  in  P  can- 
not be  traced  back  to  early  times.  In  several 
eases  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  ambiguous,  and  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  commentators  in  the 
one,  by  others  in  the  other,  of  the  two  senses  just 
indicated.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  meaning  is 
quite  unambiguous  render  it  possible  and  con- 
venient to  divide  our  examination  of  the  usage  and 
more  detailed  significance  of  the  term  into  two 
sections,  according  as  the  reference  is  to  the  self- 
revealed  character  or  to  the  physical  manifestation 
of  God.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
certain  ambiguous  passages,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  meanings. 

1.  The  glory  of  J"  at  a  term  for  the  stlf -revealed 
character  ana  being  of  God.— Since  Ex  3317-**  be- 
longs, in  all  probability,  to  a  secondary  (7th  cent.) 
stratum  of  J  (see  below,  §  3),  the  earliest  occur- 
rence of  the  phrase  is  in  Isaiah,  who  uses  it  (8*) 
quite  unambiguously  to  denote  the  divine  nature 
as  revealed  in  the  world ;  J^a  glory  is  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  His  holiness.  The  sense 
is  probably  similar  in  3s,  where  Judah's  sin  is 
representee!  as  culminating  in  this :  that  she  wil- 
fully opposed  herself  to  a  God  who  had  manifested 
Himself  to  her  in  His  majesty  and  might  (cf. 
Am  3*).  Although  these  are  the  only  two  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah's  writings  in  which  the  phrase 
actually  occurs,  the  underlying  idea  of  Jn8  power 
and  might  as  manifested  in  nature  and  history  is 
fundamental  with  the  prophet ;  cf.  especially  2"- u, 
where  the  recurring  term  is  similar,  but  not  as  in 
EV  identical,  with  the  one  we  are  discussing — 
the  glory  of  His  majesty  pstaj  Tjq)  in  w.w-1»-*1. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  attribute  to  Isaiah 
a  commanding  influence  over  both  the  phrase  and 
the  idea  as  they  appear  in  subsequent  literature. 
Ihe  direct  influence  of  Is  6*  is  seen  in  Hab  2", 
and  also,  in  all  probability,  in  Nu  14n  (cf.  e.g. 
Kuenen,  Hexateuch,  p.  247).  In  Nu  14**  the  glory 
of  J"  is  specifically  the  manifestation  of  His  nature 
in  history,  in  the  life  of  the  nation ;  and  this 
is  the  case  also  in  Dt  5**  [Heb.  6°],  although  at 
first  sight  the  context  generally  might  suggest 
that  the  phrase  signifies  here  a  physical  appear- 
ance: but  the  accompanying  synonym  'his  great- 
ness,' the  meaning  of  which  is  unambiguous  (cf. 
8*  9*  11*),  is  decisive  against  this.  The  same  pre- 
dominant reference  to  history  marks  Ezekiel's  use 

•  Of.  the  combination  qpf      >■>  Neh  0>  (cf.  Pi  7S>»). 


of  the  phrase  in  39",  and  underlies  his  use  of  the 
verb  (i3W = to  show  oneself  glorious,  to  manifest 
one's  glory)  in  28M  39".  The  phrase  is  quite 
clearly  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  Is  66", 
where  J'"s  glory  is  the  counterpart  of  His  '  fame,' 
and  is  to  be  declared  among  the  nations  (yet  on 
this  and  the  preceding  verse  Bee  Dillm.) ;  accord- 
ing to  Cheyne  (in  his  Commentary)  also  in  Is  40s. 
In  the  Psalms  the  particular  nuance  of  the  phrase 
differs  in  different  passages.  Judging  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Psalms,  it  is  God's  mani- 
festation through  His  control  of  the  lives  of 
nations  or  individuals  that  the  respective  writers 
intend  mainly  to  imply  by  their  use  of  the  phrase 
in  57*-"  63*  (cf.  Ps  73"— in  the  sanctuary  the 
Psalmist  realizes  the  meaning  of  J"e  moral  govern- 
ment, and  so  perceives  '  his  glory '),  72"  ( =  Is  6*, 
Nu  14a),  96*  (' nis  glory'  H '  his  marvellous  works '), 
97*  (II  'his  righteousness'),  102u<-  (cf.  Is  59"),  138* 
(II  'the  ways  of  J"');  cf.  also  'the  glory  of  thy 
kingdom '  i '  thy  power,' '  the  glory  of  the  majesty 
of  his  kingdom '  || '  his  mighty  acts,'  461"-.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  19\  where  it  is  parallel  to  '  handy 
work '  (i*j:  ^PSfi),  and  in  104s1,  the  chief  emphasis  lies 
on  the  fact  that  the  natural  world  is  a  revelation 
of  God;  this  is  perhaps  also  the  case  with  8*,* 
although  in  this  psalm  it  is,  inparticular,  man's 
place  in  nature  that  reveals  God's  nature  and 
purpose.  Pr  25*  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing 
usages,  and  in  the  light  of  such  passages  as  Job  28, 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  very  mysteries 
of  nature,  the  sense  that  there  is  much  hidden 
which  is  not  revealed,  contributes  to  man's  per- 
ception of  God's  nature.  The  terra  '  glory,'  especi- 
ally in  a  phrase  that  recurs  more  than  once  and 
deserves  particular  attention,  is  also  used  in  the 
modified  sense  of  the  praise  which  God's  character, 
as  revealed  in  His  works  and  deeds,  should  call 
forth ;  thus  '  the  glory  of  his  [J"b]  name '  or  '  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name,'  where  both  rendering*  of 
the  RV  represent  the  same  Hebrew  phrase  in;), 
means  the  praise  due  to  His  self  -revealed  character 
from  those  to  whom  it  has  been  revealed  (29*  66* 
96"),  and  similarly  the  glory  of  J*  (Is  42*  437  48"  ; 
cf.  also  Ps  79*  in  connexion  with  v.u).  In  113*,  as 
the  parallel  indicates,  the  phrase  is  barely  more 
than  a  periphrasis  for  J". 

2.  The  'glory  of  J"  denoting  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon indicative  of  the  divine  pretence. — With 
the  exception  of  a  single  Jahwistic  passage  (Ex 
33"'**),  and,  according  to  a  possible  interpretation, 
a  single  passage  in  Jeremiah  (17")  which  must  be 
left  for  discussion  in  the  next  section,  this  usage 
first  appears  in  Ezekiel,  who  in  any  case  appears 
to  have  exercised  as  great  an  influence  on  this 
modification  of  the  idea  as  Isaiah  on  that  discussed 
in  the  foregoing  section.  Ezekiel,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  indeed  employ  the  phrase  and  the 
cognate  verb  in  the  manner  already  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section ;  but  generally  with  him  the 
glory  of  J"  is  a  bright  or  fiery  appearance  that 
resembles  the  rainbow  (Is  104),  causing  the  ground, 
where  it  appears,  to  shine  (43*) ;  moves  from  one 
place  to  another  (9*  10*- u  43*),  or  is  borne  from  one 
place  to  another  on  cherubim  (10"  1V-),  each 
movement  being  accompanied  by  a  rushing  sound 
(2U,  where  read  nro  for  T~Q,  and  translate  '  a  great 
rushing  when  the  glory  of  J*  was  lifted  up  from 
its  place ').  Again,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  coming 
judgment  the  'glory  of  J"  is  seen  by  Ezekiel  to 
leave  Jerusalem  (11**),  so  in  the  vision  of  coming 
restoration  it  is  seen  returning  to  the  city  (43nr-)-l 

*  In  the  theophany  of  Hab  3*  the  word  need  for '  hii  glory  •  ia 
t.»  U  different  In  the  Hebrew  Orrtn).   So  also  In  Pi  148". 

t  Contrast  the  early  narrative  in  Samuel  of  the  loss  of  the  ark 
to  the  Philistines  (1  S  4^        The  ark  symbolised  l"'t  presenos 
with  it  J"  ia  felt  to  be  leaving  Israel ;  bat  the  'glory  '  which 
depart*  ia  the  glory  of  Israel.   The  possession  ot  the  art  was 
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In  brief,  with  Ezekiel,  'the  glory  of  J"  has  be- 
come a  term  for  a  theophany ;  and  accordingly 
when  Ezekiel  sees  it,  he  worships  (444).  Bat  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  throughout  it  is  a  theo- 
phany  seen  in  vision;  Ezekiel  no  more  regards 
the  appearance  which  he  terms  the  glory  of  J"  as 
risible  to  the  natural  eye,  than  he  regards  the 
whole  complex  appearance  of  the  chariot,  in  ch.  1 
as  being  so  risible.  It  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  in  39°  the  only  passage  where  he  refers  to  the 
'dory  of  J",'  except  in  his  visions,  he  uses  the 
phrase  in  the  sense  discussed  in  §  n.  1.  Zechariah 
associates  fire  and  glory  when  he  says,  'For  I, 
saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about,  and  I  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her ' 
(2*) ;  but  he  is  evidently  speaking  in  metaphor.  In 
P  the  usage  is  different ;  the  idea  that  the  glory  of 
J"  is  the  divine  nature  manifested  through  the  divine 
activity  only  finds  expression — and  that,  perhaps, 
not  quite  consciously — in  the  use  of  the  rerb  ("13?)), 
discussed  above,  in  Ex  14*-  Lv  10*.  The 
actual  phrase  'the  glory  of  J"  is  invariably  used 
by  P  of  a  physical  phenomenon  manifest  to  ordinary 
natural  vision.  The  'glory  of  the  LORD '  first 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on 
Sinai ;  it  then  'abode  upon  Mount  Sinai,'  and  its 
appearance  was  '  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of 
the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  children  of  Israel ' 
(Ex  241("u).  As  a  consequence  of  coming  into 
close  proximity  with  '  the  glory  of  J" '  (Ex  24"), 
Moses  face  shone  with  a  brightness  so  fierce  that 
he  had  to  veil  his  face  when  he  came  before  the 
people  (Ex  34*-**).  With  the  exception  of  this 
unique  occasion,  'the  glory  of  J  invariably 
appears  at  the  tabernacle ;  see  Ex  29°  40"-  *»  167- "° 
[a  misplaced  narrative  which  should  follow  the 
narrative  of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle :  in  v.1* 
restore  npon  (towards)  the  sanctuary,  for  the 
senseless  redactorial  "mon= (towards)  the  wilder- 
ness; cf.  ej.  Dillm.  ad  toe.],  Lv  9s-1*,  Nu  14w  16u 
16"  (He  17*)  20".  The  appearance  of  '  the  glory  of 
J"  to  the  people  was  either  a  sign  of  the  divine 
favour  (Lv  9*- "),  or,  more  frequently,  a  warning  of 
divine  anger,  e.g.  Ex  W- n,  Nu  14".  It  is  never 
directly  stated  of  'the  glory  of  J"  in  connexion 
with  the  tabernacle  that  it  was  a  fiery  appearance ; 
bat  this  is  clearly  implied,  for  there,  as  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  it  appears  in  connexion  with  cloud  (Ex  16", 
Nu  16*  and  in  Nu  14">  [LXX],  cf.  also  Lv  V*-*). 
The  cloud,  it  must  be  remembered,  according  to  P, 
always  abode  upon  or  covered  the  tabernacle,  and 
became  fiery  in  appearance  at  night  (Ex  40s8  9"). 
We  moat  therefore  seek  the  peculiarity  of  '  the 
glory  of  J"  (as  conceived  by  P)  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  sadden  fiery  appearance  in  the  cloud  by 
day  (cf.  Ex  167-10— note  'in  the  morning'),  Nu 
lo"-1*,  ef.  Lv  10*-».  Closely  related  to  P's  con- 
ception  is  that  found  in  1  K  8U=2  Ch  6"  71- ',  all 
of  which  passages  have  been  influenced  by  P  (on 
1  K  81'11  see  Cornill,  Einhitung,  p.  109). 

3.  Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  relation 
between  the  two  conceptions  already  considered,  we 
must  examine  certain  passages  where  the  phrase 
either  possesses  a  different  meaning  or  is  ambigu- 
ous. Most  important  is  the  passage  in  Ex  33'™*. 
This  scarcely  belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum  of 
J.  If  it  is  correctly  assigned  by  Kuenen  (Hexa- 
tench,  p.  246  f.)  and  others  (cf.  Wellhansen,  Com- 
position, p.  96 ;  see  Driver,  LOT*  p.  38)  to  the  7th 
cent.,  the  earliest  usage  of  the  phrase  in  the 
extant  literature  is  by  Isaiah.  Now,  the  con- 
ception of  the  author  of  Ex  3317'*  is  clearly  not 
identical  with  Isaiah's;  but  neither  is  it  reason- 
able to  identify  his  conception  with  that  of 
Ezekiel  or  P.    In  Ex  33"-»  'the  glory  of  J"  is 

Israel's  glory ;  the  loss  at  It  the  departure  of  their  glory  (cf. 
I L  S  above).  The  passage  has  not  therefore  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  conception  of  '  the  glory  of  J".' 


used  with  reference  to  a  theophany  in  human 
shape  ;  in  reply  to  Moses'  request  that  he  may  see 
J""8  glory,  J  promises  that  though  he  cannot  see 
His  face,  and  therefore,  while  His  glory  is  passing 
by,  Moses'  face  must  be  covered,  yet,  when  His 
glory  has  passed  by,  he  may  look  after  J"  and  see 
His  back.  The  idea  is  clearly  not  the  same  as  in 
1610  or  24".  In  the  Jahwistic  passage  we  have  a 
glorious  appearance  in  human  form  to  Moses  only ; 
in  P,  a  fiery  appearance,  which  can  hardly  have 
been,  and  is  certainly  not  implied  to  have  been,  in 
human  form  to  all  the  people.  Jer  14M  (cf.  also 
17la,  which,  however,  is  perhaps  post-Jeremianic — 
cf.  Cornill,  Einhitung,  p.  167  ;  Driver,  LOT* p.  237) 
might  at  first  appear  to  presuppose  Ezekiel's  or 
P's  conception  ;  but  we  really  do  more  justice  to 
the  context,  which  is  entirely  concerned  with  J"s 
activity  in  history  and  nature,  by  following  the 
suggestion  of  the  parallel  term  'thy  name,  and 
interpreting  the  phrase  '  the  throne  of  thy  glory  * 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  discussed  in  §  II.  1 ; 
cf.  also  Giesebrecht  on  17".  In  certain  late* 
passages  of  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  it  is  most  natural 
to  interpret  the  phrase  of  a  physical  appearance ; 
but  all  these  passages  are  of  a  poetical  character ; 
see  35"  68"  «?■  *,  and  perhaps  also  40"  (cf.  Dillm. 
ad  toe.).  The  same  interpretation  should  possibly 
be  given  to  Ps  268b — '  the  place  of  the  tabernacle 
of  thy  glory'  (Tju?  l?ft?  o'ipp)— where  the  phrase- 
ology at  any  rate  has  probably  been  suggested 
by  P.  Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  compare  in  the 
present  connexion  the  (probably  non-Isaianic) 
reference  in  Is  ll10 ;  cf.  also  60". 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  survey  of  the 
exegetical  and  critical  data,  the  most  probable 
conclusion  appears  to  be  that '  the  glory  of  J" '  was 
originally  used  to  express  the  manifestations  of 
J"s  power  and  might,  or  more  generally  of  His 
nature ;  through  Isaiah  the  phrase  became  en- 
riched and  deepened  in  meaning,  and  subsequently 
continued  to  express  this  idea,  and  became  reflected 
also  in  the  Niphal  of  the  verb.  Comparatively 
early,  however,  viz.  in  Ex  30"'*,  we  find  the 
phrase  also  used  in  connexion  with,  and  perhaps 
itself  expressing,  a  theophany  in  human  form  : 
possibly,  however,  'glory'  is  here  merely  a  peri- 
phrasis foT  self,  just  as  it  is  in  connexion  with  a 
human  subject  in  an  early  poem  (Gn  49"),  and 
several  psalms  {e.g.  7*  16*  57"  —  vet  on  this 
usage  cf.  §  I.  4) ;  note  the  equivalence  in  Ex 
33*1 '  while  my  glory  passeth  by  .  .  .  until  /  have 
passed  by.'  The  phrase  first  unmistakably  ex- 
presses a  physical  phenomenon  in  Ezekiel,  who 
uses  it  to  express  the  form  under  which  in  his 
visions  he  realizes  the  movements  of  J",  more 
especially  the  coming  removal  of  His  presence  from 
Jerusalem  and  His  subsequent  return  after  the 
Exile  is  ended.  But  it  is  not  till  we  corae  to  P 
in  the  5th  cent,  that  the  phrase  is  used  of  a 
physical  phenomenon  actually  supposed  to  have 
been  visible  to  the  natural  eye.  This  writer  uses 
it  of  a  particular  fiery  appearance,  by  which 
the  Deity  indicated  His  presence  in  the  taber- 
nacle. The  idea  of  such  a  theophany  in  fire  and 
cloud  is  unquestionably  ancient,  as  we  may  see 
in  the  case  of  the  burning  bush,  or  in  J's 
account  of  the  Pillar  of  Fire  and  Cloud  ;  the  use 
of  the  particular  phrase  'glory  of  J*,'  which 
originally  possessed  an  entirely  different  signifi- 
cance, to  express  that  idea,  is  first  suggested 
by  Ezekiel,  and  first  really  appropriated  by  P 
and  his  school  (1  K  8",  2  Ch  7).  As  under- 
stood by  P,  '  the  glory  of  J* '  is  closely  related  to 
the  Shechinah  of  later  Jewish  theology  (on  which 
of.  Weber,  Die  altsynagog.  Palast.  Thiol,  pp.  179- 
184).    How  thoroughly  the  priestly  writer  has 

*  Of.  Cheyne,  Introd.  to  Book  of  Isaiah,  pp.  SOB  ff.,  lag,  883 
(all  poet-exilio  passages). 
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materialized  the  earlier  conception  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  with  Dt.  The  recurring  promise 
of  that  book  is  that  God  will  cause  His  name  to 
dwell  at  the  one  sanctuary.  P  has  materialized 
this  into  a  physical  phenomenon.  If  we  have 
Tightly  interpreted  the  phrase  in  certain  post- 
exilic  passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  of  a  physical 
phenomenon,  we  may  probably  account  for  the  use 
by  the  combined  influence  of  Ezekiel,  and  such 
stories  connected  with  the  Exodus  as  those  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  (cf.  Is  4'). 

Litrrjiturh. — In  addition  to  OT  Theologies  Commmtaria, 
consult  especially  Duhm,  Thtologit  der  Prophetm,  p.  169  S. ; 
Baudiasin,  Studien  ntr  tern.  IteligiomgetchuihU,  pp.  101-108 ; 
Cheyne,  Origin  oj  Hit  Ptalttr,  p.  881 1  (notes  w  and  xV 

G.  B.  Gray. 

GLORY  (NT).— The  tr.  in  NT  ( A V  and  RV)  once 
of  kMos  '  renown  *  (1  P  2"  only),  and,  in  its  verbal 
signification,  occasionally  representing  tavxaaBai 
'to  boast'  and  its  cognates  Katxnnt  'boasting' 
(Ro  15")  and  icatxtfui '  something  to  boast  of '  (1  Co 
9") ;  but  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  rendering 
of  iofo  and  its  correlatives.  AAfa  runs  parallel  in 
its  significations  with  its  parent  Soxta,  though 
finally  going  beyond  it.  The  history  of  this  verb, 
from  the  oldest  Greek  downwards,  snows  that  the 
chronological  order  of  its  meanings  is  (1)  in  trans. 
'I  seem,'(2)  trans.  'I  think' ;  the  extension  from  JomI 
fm  '  it  seems  to  me,'  to  Sow  '  I  think,'  being  due  to 
the  same  personalization  as  is  the  Eng.  extension 
of  '  If  it  please  you '  to  '  If  yon  please. '  Its  funda- 
mental idea  appears  to  be  subjective  judgment, 
which  may  be  right  or  wrong,  as  opposed  to 
<paii>ta6ai,  which  is  objective  and  external  to  the 
thinker, — the  look  of  a  thing;  which  also,  of 
course,  may  be  either  veracious  or  misleading. 
But  So|a  stands  for  the  classical  sense  of  opinion 
once  only  in  sacred  literature,  viz.  4  Mac  5" ;  and 
as  mere  outward  appearance  in  opposition  to 
reality  (Plato,  Xenophon)  it  does  not  occur  in  NT ; 
for  whereas  the  LXX  version  of  Is  11'  allowed 
itself  SAfa  there  for  the  'sight  of  the  eyes'  as  the 
false  guide  to  judgment,  the  NT  at  Jn  7M  has 
'  judge  not  according  to  6f  is.'  But  while  it  ignored 
the  precise  senses  or  appearance  and  opinion,  the 
NT  usage,  following  that  of  the  LXX,  accepted 
the  classical  and  LXX  development  of  outward 
appearance  (rather  than  opinion)  into  reputation, 
and  affords  abundant  instances  of  the  LXX  non- 
classical  expansion  of  the  same  idea  into  outward 
splendour  or  manifested  excellence.  Both  reputa- 
tion and  splendour  (or  manifested  excellence)  find 
their  common  expression  in  glory.  Thus  Jn  12" 
'  They  loved  the  glory  (honour)  from  men  rather 
than  the  glory  from  God';  Lk  2*  'The  glory 
(brightness)  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  ; 
and  2  Co  3*  '  Much  rather  doth  the  ministration  of 
righteousness  exceed  in  glory  (manifested  excel- 
lence).' [Cf.  OT  -to?  koMd,  m  its  varied  senses : 
honour  (to  God)  Jos  7",  or  men  Gn  311  (Jacob)  ; 
brightness  (in  the  cloud),  the  rabbinical  Shechinah 
Ex  1610 ;  or  beauty  of  appearance  Is  60"  (Lebanon, 
cf.  1  Co  IS40-");  manifested  excellence  Ex  33* 
•  my  glory,'  cf .  v.u  *  my  goodness 'J. 

These  senses  in  NT  are  common  and  undisputed, 
as  is  also  the  closely  related  sense  of  majesty  or 
magnificence  of  king  or  ruler,  t..g.  of  God,  in  dox- 
ologies,  1  P 4U  ;  of  Christ,  Ja  21, 2  Th  1» ('the  glory 
of  his  might'),  cf.  He  1* ;  and  of  man  as  ruling  for 
God,  1  Co  11*  (the  woman  making  conspicuous  the 
authority  of  the  man).  But  there  are  still  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  sense  of  brightness  and 
the  extensions  of  it.  When  used  of  God,  of  Christ, 
of  regenerated  and  glorified  humanity,  how  far  is 
it  literal,  symbolical,  ethical  T  That  it  is  ethically 
used  of  God  is  obvious  from  such  passages  as  Ro  3" 
'All  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of 
God,'  ».«.  the  manifested  perfection  of  His  char- 


acter, or,  according  to  the  context  (w."*"),  Hit 
righteousness.  That  it  is  ethically  used  of  Christ 
is  obvious  from  Jn  1"  '  We  beheld  his  glory  .  .  . 
full  (as  He  was)  of  grace  and  truth.'  That  it  is 
ethically  used  of  human  nature  in  the  process  of 
glorification,  i.e.  of  ethical  and  spiritual  trans- 
figuration, is  obvious  from  2  Co  3U  '  We  all,  with 
unveiled  face,  mirroring  in  ourselves  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  being  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit.' 

A  literal  element  also  presents  itself.  The  con- 
ception and  description  in  NT  of  the  divine  mani- 
festation in  heaven  and  on  earth,  of  the  form  of 
heavenly  beings,  and  of  the  future  appearance 
(according  to  St.  Paul)  of  the  glorified  children  of 
God  in  the  heavenly  body,  are  in  the  line  of  the 
OT  theophanies  and  angelophanies  with  their  light 
and  brightness.  This  fact  is  clear  from  the  '  glory 
of  the  Lord '  round  the  shepherds  (Lk  2s),  from  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  (Lk  9s8),  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Ellas  'in  glory'  (Lk  9*1),  from 
St.  Paul's  vision  of  the  Lord  in  the  way  (Ac  9*  and 
parallel  passages  in  Ac  22  and  26),  and  from  the 
'  body  ofjglory '  (Ph  3"),  perhaps  suggested  by  this 
vision.  By  this  apparent  literalism  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  and  the  coming '  glory,'  Pfleiderer 
is  induced  to  define  the  specially  Pauline  JAfa  as 
'the  brilliant  light  which  is  everywhere  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Trevpa,  and  forms  a  special  attri- 
bute of  the  majesty  of  God '  (Paulinism,  Eng.  tr. 
i.  135),  the  xreu/ui  being  '  heavenly,  supersensuous 
matter,'  '  originally  belonging  to  God  and  then  to 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  such  wise  that  it  con- 
stitutes their  divine  essence,  and  is  presented  in  a 
concrete  form  in  them '  (i.  200).  And  Weiss, 
while  denying  that  the  '  essence  of  the  Spirit  is  (in 
St.  Paul)  conceived  as  a  luminous  substance '  (Bio 
Theol.  of  NT,  Eng.  tr.  i.  397),  affirms  that  '  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Pauline  theology  that  the 
apostle  has  transformed  the  (earlier  and  vaguer) 
idea  of  the  divine  JAfa  into  an  altogether  concrete 
notion, — that  of  a  heavenly  radiant  light  proceed- 
ing from  a  supermundane  substance  of  light' 
(i.  396),  '  a  luminous  light-substance  in  which  God 
reveals  Himself  (ii.  187,  n.  7).  'Out  of  it  are 
formed  the  bodies  of  the  heavenly  beings,  and  .  .  . 
this  game  Sofa  will  believers  yet  bear  when  they  are 
conformed  to  His  image,  to  whom,  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Spirit,  this  JAfa  belongs.'  Weiss,  indeed, 
disclaims  materialism  in  this  interpretation ;  but 
it  is  hard,  with  this  disclaimer,  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  '  supermundane  substance.'  Dr.  San  day 
also  (Romans,  p.  85),  quoting  from  Weber  (Altsyn. 
Theol.  p.  214)  the  rabbinical  view  that  'the  glory' 
(the  first  among  the  six  things  lost  by  Adam  at 
the  fall)  was  a  reflection  from  the  divine  glory 
which,  before  the  fall,  brightened  Adam's  face,  ( 


on  to  say  :  '  Clearly,  St.  Paul  conceives  of  this  glory 
as  in  process  of  being  recovered:  the  physical 
sense  is  also  enriched  by  its  extension  to  attributes 
that  are  moral  and  spiritual.' 

It  is  proverbially  difficult,  of  course,  to  distin- 
guish sometimes,  in  St.  Paul's  expressions,  the 
literal  from  the  freely  symbolical :  the  discriminat- 
ing critic  will  find  this  difficulty  not  only  with  JAfa 
but  also  with  <rd/>£,  adjxa,  and  rvcvitn  ;  and  it  is  a 
difficulty  that  must  be  expected  to  arise  when,  in 
an  old  vocabulary,  verbal  expression  has  to  be 
found  for  new  thought.  In  this  exigency  words 
are  often  selected  which,  being  in  themselves  sub- 
jective as  well  as  objective,  admit  of  being  wholly 
subject! vized.  One  of  these  plastic  words  appears 
to  be  JAfa  in  the  moulding  hands  of  St.  Paul:  a 
word  elastic  and  not  rigid,  a  word  '  thrown  out  at 
an  idea'  (like  the  words  just  mentioned),  and  not 
intended  mechanically  to  define  it.  It  seems  un- 
justifiable, therefore,  to  chain  St  Paul  to  the 
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rigid,  concrete  conception  of  a  literal  light  sub- 
stance (even  though  it  be  elevated  into  the  cloud- 
land  of  the  supereensuous  or  supermundane), 
whether  for  the  irwC/aa  (in  God  and  Christ),  or  for 
the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  and  of  the  believer  to 
be  glorified  through  Him.  In  2  Co  S18,  above 
quoted,  the  ethical  sense  of  the  glory  is  so  pre- 
eminent as  to  suggest  not  merely  an  '  extension  of 
the  physical '  but  even  a  supplantation  of  it ;  and 
this  ethical  conception  comes  out  again  plainly 
enough  in  Ro  6s  and  37,  where  righteousness  is  the 
burden  of  the  thought.  A  non-Pauline,  but  not 
an  anti-Pauline,  illustration  is  furnished  by  Jn  1", 
also  above  quoted :  there  the  bright  cloud  (J6{a, 
Ro  9*)  in  the  tabernacle  (cf.  ividivwvtr)  serves  St. 
John  for  the  historical  and  allegorical  foundation 
of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  incarnate  God  in  the  world  of  men 
or  among  the  Jewish  people. 

Prudence  may  well,  therefore,  lead  us  to  pause 
before  we  go  further  than  this, — that  the  'bright- 
ness' accompanying  Theophany,  Christophany, 
Angelophany,  in  OT  or  NT  times,  and  the  double 
meaning  brightness  and  manifested  perfection,  con- 
tained in  S6(a,  led  St.  Paul  to  avail  himself  of  it  as 
the  most  significant  symbol  for  the  manifestation 
of  perfected  human  nature ;  being  also  for  him  the 
most  significant  inherited  symbol  of  the  divine 
perfection  as  manifested  to  the  human  eye.  His 
root-idea  is  spiritual :  in  the  new  life  the  Spirit  is 
the  vitalizing  principle,  and  the  new  body  '  raised 
in  glory '  (1  Co  1648)  (<r£pa  not  necessarily,  with  St. 
Paul,  connoting  the  material)  will  be  spiritual 
(rrtviuiTiKtr),  the  expression  and  the  organ  of  the 
spiritual  life.  J.  Massie. 

GNAT  (xtivw^). — A  term  for  any  insect  of  the 
Culicidat,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  with  bristly 
Kings,  included  in  a  flexible  proboscis.  They 
penetrate  the  skin,  suck  the  blood,  and  at  the  same 
time  inject  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  causes  swell- 
ing, and  sometimes  ulcerations.  The  bumming 
noise  produced  by  their  wings  in  flight  disturbs 
the  rest  of  their  victims,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The  commonest 
species  of  gnat  in  Bible  lands  is  the  mosquito. 
The  gnat  is  mentioned  only  once  (Mt  23"),  where 
'strain  at'  of  AV  is  plainly  wrong,  and  'strain 


out '  of  RV  right. 


G.  E.  Post. 


"GNOSTICISM  is  the  comprehensive  name  used 
to  embrace  a  large  number  of  widely  ramified 
sects,  on  the  borderland  between  Christianity  and 
heathen  thought,  which  flourished  in  the  2nd 
cent.  The  name  in  this  sense  is  modern.  There 
were,  indeed,  sects  who  called  themselves  Gnostic 
(ymHTTixol),  as  claiming  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things,  and  Church  writers  (especially 
Irenseus)  were  fond  of  bringing  different  false 
teachers  under  the  condemnation  of  1  Ti  •  but 
there  was  no  common  name  for  these  varying 
systems,  and  the  limit  assigned  to  the  present  use 
of  the  word  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary. 
The  following  are  among  the  tendencies  charac- 
teristic of  the  so-called  Gnostic  sects:  —  (1)  An 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  creation, 
and  especially  the  origin  of  evil ;  (2)  an  attempt  at 
its  solution  by  theories  which  postulate  a  string  of 
emanations  extending  between  the  first  God  and 
the  visible  universe,  thus  concealing  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem  rather  than  solving  it ;  (3)  a  ten- 
dency towards  dualism,  resulting  either  in  asceti- 
cism or  licentiousness ;  (4)  a  syncretistic  tendency, 
combining  in  an  artificial  manner  with  some  more 
or  less  misunderstood  Christian  doctrines,  elements 
from  classical,  Oriental,  and  Jewish  sources,  or  even 
from  common  magic;  (6)  a  tendency  towards  a 
Docetic  Christology,  i.e.  one  which  looked  upon 
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the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  or  at  any  rate  the  suffer- 
ings, as  unreal ;  (0)  a  tendency  to  represent  yvu>ai% 
(knowledge)  as  something  superior  to  mere  faith, 
and  the  special  possession  of  the  more  enlightened. 
Some  of  these  characteristics  are  more  common  in 
one,  some  in  another,  of  the  heresies  called  Gnostic, 
nor  probably  is  it  possible  to  find  any  one  idea 
common  to  them  all. 

i.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  various  places 
in  the  NT  where  reff.  to  Gnosticism  have  been 
found  or  imagined.  These  reff.  have  played  a  very 
large  part  in  the  critical  discussions  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  in  some  cases  touch  on  problems  not 
yet  solved.  For  a  fuller  discussion  reference  is 
given  to  the  various  separate  articles. 

1.  In  Ac  8*-21  we  have  our  earliest  account  of 
Simon  Magus  (wh.  see),  who  has  played  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism,  and  is  regarded 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  father  of  all  false 
teaching.  Many  doctrines  characteristic  of  Gnos- 
ticism are  attributed  to  him  in  later  writers,  and 
works  of  his  are  quoted — how  far  genuine  is  very 
doubtful.  From  Acts  we  learn  that  he  practised 
'  magical  arts,'  and  was  called  the  Great  Power  of 
God  (o5t6$  lariv  t\  tim\M  tov  $eo0  i)  Ka\ovfUtni  jurydXi;) . 
Both  these  were  consistent  with  the  tendencies  we 
call  Gnostic. 

2.  In  1  Co  we  find  St.  Paul  using  the  word 
yvuvis,  which  generally  in  NT  implies  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  spiritual  things  in  a  bad  sense,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  iy&irr)  (1  Co  8l  'knowledge  puffeth 
up,  but  love  edifleth').  There  was  a  tendency  to 
lay  undue  stress  on  intellectual  gifts. 

3.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians  (wh.  see)  false 
teachers  are  attacked  who  combined  asceticism, 
scrupulousness  concerning  food,  new  moons,  and 
sabbaths  with  angel  worship  (tynprnla  T&y  iyy4\ur), 
and  apparently  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  person 
of  Christ.  Their  teaching  is  called  'the  philo- 
sophy and  vain  conceit '  (J<4  rrjs  <pi\oao<plas  KtU  Keyrjs 
iwirrpt),  is  said  to  be  according  to  the  traditions 
of  men,  after  the  elements  of  (see  Element)  the 
world  («cot4  t4  <rTOix«»o  toO  Kotritmi),  and  a  voluntary 
humility  (TaTcivoQpoairn,  Col  2*-ss).  According  to 
Baur  (CT. Hist.  Eng.tr.i.  127), '  the  numerous  echoes 
of  Gnosticism  and  its  peculiar  doctrines,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  three  Epp.  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians,  are  sufficient, 
had  we  no  other  ground  to  go  upon,  to  fix  the 
position  of  these  works  in  the  post-apostolic  age.' 
But  this  extreme  statement  has  long  ceased  to  be 
accepted.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  that 
the  Colossian  heresy  was  clearly  Judaistic,  and  that 
2nd  cent.  Gnosticism  was  strongly  anti-Jewish. 
Lightfoot  accounted  for  the  'Gnostic'  tendencies 
by  supposing  a  Judaism  modified  under  influences 
similar  to  that  of  the  Essenes.  Hort  {Judaistic 
Christianity,  p.  128)  denies  that  there  is  any 
'  tangible  evidence  for  Essenism  out  of  Palestine,' 
and  considers  that  we  are  on  'common  Jewish 
ground,'  but  the  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  and 
not  of  Palestine. 

4.  4  Still  more  directly  and  indubitably  do  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  carry  us  to  the  period  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,'  writes  Baur,  while  here  again 
his  position  is  almost  universally  modified  or  set 
aside.  The  false  teachers  of  these  Epistles  (see 
Pastoral  Epp.,  Timothy,  Titus),  to  dwell  only 
on  leading  features,  taught  a  different  doctrine 
(iT€po8i8aa-Ka\etv),  consisting  of  fables  and  endless 
genealogies  (1  Ti  l4),  foolish  questionings,  strifes, 
and  fighting  about  the  law  (ndx«  vo/wcis"),  Tit 
3»;  they  forbade  to  marry,  and  commanded  to 
abstain  from  meats  (1  Ti  4s).  Their  teaching  is 
described  as  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of 
the  knowledge  which  is  falsely  so  called  (dmWcreti 
rfjs  ftvtuyiiutv  yriiatai).  This  last  phrase  seemed 
to  suggest  a  reference  to  Marcion,  and  is  so  taken 
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still  by  Harnack,  who  regards  the  verse  as  a  later 
interpolation  ;  and  the  Fathers  were  accustomed  to 
hold  that  the  expressions  concerning  '  genealogies ' 
referred  to  Valentinian  and  other  theories  of 
emanations,  while  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
suggested  Encratite  doctrine.  But  none  of  these 
allusions  were  really  necessary,  and  the  expression 
'Jewish  fables'  (Tit  l1)  shows  that  we  cannot  be 
dealing  with  the  anti-Jewish  Gnosticism  of  the 
2nd  cent.  Lightfoot  sees  a  development  of  the 
Colossian  heresy ;  and  Hort,  although  his  ex- 
planations are  in  some  cases  thoroughly  convincing, 
perhaps  goes  too  far  in  banishing  all  of  what  we 
should  call  Gnostic  tendencies. 

5.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  directly,  the 
Gospel  indirectly,  combat  a  form  of  teaching  which 
denied  that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh 
(1  Jn  41-8).  The  most  common  explanation  is  to 
see  in  this  a  refutation  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
Docetism  associated  with  Cerinthus,  with  whom 
St.  John  is  connected  historically  by  tradition. 

6.  In  the  Apoc.  we  have  reference  to  certain 
NICOLA ITAN8  (wh.  see),  who  are  classed  by  Fathers 
(e.g.  Iren.  I.  xxvi.  3)  among  heretics,  to  the  teaching 
of  one  JEZEKEL  (wh.  see),  and  to  some  who  knew 
the  deep  things  of  Satan  (tA  0a6Va  rod  Xarari),  a 
phrase  which  has  a  Gnostic  ring  about  it  (Rev 

26.15.20.  N)_ 

7.  In  the  Ep.  of  Jude  and  in  2  Peter  (wh.  see) 
there  is  a  violent  polemic  against  certain  Anti- 
nomian  tendencies.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
see  here  a  definite  allusion  to  some  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  sects  of  the  2nd  cent.  Harnack  (  Chronologie 
der  altchristlichen  Litteratur,  i.  466),  for  example, 
sees  a  reference  to  the  Antinomian  Gnostic  sects 
described  by  Iremeus.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  language  of  both  the  Epistles  shows  that  it 
was  at  any  rate  primarily  practical  immorality 
that  was  in  both  cases  attacked.  They  are  'un- 
godly men,'  'turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into 
lasciviousness,'  they  have  '  given  themselves  over  to 
fornication,'  'they  are  blasphemous  in  their  lan- 
guage,' they  'are  sensual'  (Jude  v.4- 7-10-19),  'they 
walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  defilement,'  and 
'despise  dominion'  (2  P  2,°);  to  this  corresponds 
the  statement  that  they  have  fallen  back  into  their 
old  evil  ways  (2  P  22i-ffi),  and  a  theoretical  basis 
seems  to  be  given  in  the  disbelief  in  the  Parousia 
which  is  growing  up.  Even  the  expression  '  deny- 
ing their  Master,'  which  occurs  in  both  Epp.  (Jude 
v.4,  2  P  21),  may  mean  only  denying  Him  by  lives 
unworthy  of  Him.  In  any  case,  even  if  the 
existence  of  a  theoretical  Antinomianism  as  well 
as  practical  immorality  cannot  be  entirely  denied, 
there  are  certainly  no  clearly  defined  traces  of 
later  Gnosticism  implying  the  existence  of  any 
special  2nd  cent,  sect,  and  compelling  us  to  place 
the  two  Epp.  in  the  2nd  century. 

The  above  are  the  references,  real  or  supposed, 
to  Gnosticism  in  the  NT.  A  theory  which 
flourished  for  some  time  referred  them  all  to 
heresies  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  signs  therefore  of 
the  late  date  of  the  NT  writings.  This  theory 
seems  now  to  be  given  up  or  much  modified,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  various  modern 
commentators,  and  it  is  really  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  developed  Gnostic  heresies  of  the  2nd 
cent,  presuppose  the  NT.  Many  of  the  names  of 
the  Valentinian  aeons  seem  derived  from  the  pro- 
logue to  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  Gnostics  often 
used  NT  doctrines  which  they  only  half  under- 
stood, and  misapplied  biblical  texts.  But  if  we 
cannot  find  what  is  now  called  Gnosticism  in  the 
NT,  there  are  signs  of  the  tendencies  out  of  which 
it  grew.  Even  Hort,  who  shows  how  much  which 
was  formerly  explained  as  Gnostic  is  perfectly 
explicable  as  Jewish,  admits  that  there  are  elements 
for  which  we  cannot  account,  and  that  the  Judaism 


of  the  Dispersion  is  different  from  the  Judaism  of 
Palestine.  If  we  put  together  our  data  in  the  NT, 
we  notice  that  to  a  very  large  extent  it  comes  from 
Asia  Minor.  The  Colossian  Epp.,  those  to  Timothy, 
the  Apocalypse,  Cerinthus,  the  Ignatian  letters, 
are  all  alike  indications  of  a  clearly  defined 
tendency.  To  say  that  the  origin  of  this  is  Essene 
influence  certainly  goes  beyond  our  data,  but  the 
illustrations  given  by  Lightfoot  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutse  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  as  showing  that  the  Judaism  of 
the  1st  cent,  was  capable  of  being  affected  by  very 
various  and  extraneous  elements.  The  Jews  in 
Pbrygia  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  ii.  p.  674) 
were,  we  know,  peculiarly  lax,  and  influenced  by 
the  surrounding  heathen  life  and  thought.  The 
great  movements  of  the  2nd  cent.,  heathen,  Jewish, 
and  Christian,  which  arose  from  the  intense 
spiritual  earnestness  with  which  Christianity  had 
inspired  the  world,  brought  into  life  elements 
that  had  been  working  silently  ever  since  the 
unification  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  broken  down 
the  old  national  religions,  had  brought  into  con- 
tact with  one  another  very  different  faiths,  and 
bad.  turned  men's  minds  from  the  political  interests, 
which  are  always  impossible  under  a  personal 
government,  to  the  problems  and  questions  of 
religion.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  embryo 
Gnosticism  of  the  NT  takes  its  proper  place  in  the 
history  of  religious  development. 

There  are  other  points  of  view  from  which  the 
developed  Gnosticism  of  the  2nd  cent,  affected  the 
Bible,  mainly  the  history  of  the  Canon,  of  Inter- 
pretation, and  of  the  Text.  The  idea  of  a  Canon 
(wh.  see)  as  a  collection  of  several  books  was  not 
created  by  Gnosticism,  but  opposition  to  that 
movement  made  the  definition  of  its  limit  necessary. 
There  were  collections  of  sacred  writings  before 
Marcion,  but  the  work  of  Marcion  and  the  ex- 
istence of  many  apocryphal  writings  showed  the 
necessity  of  strict  definition.  Our  first  recorded 
commentary  on  any  book  of  Scripture  is  that  of 
Heracleon  the  Valentinian  on  St.  John.  And  the 
belief  at  any  rate  that  heretics  mutilated  Scripture 
caused  careful  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sacred  text.  How  far  any  of  the 
various  readings  still  existing  may  be  due  to 
Gnostic  influence  is  at  present  an  open  question. 

Literature.  —  On  Gnosticism  generally,  by  far  the  best  work 
for  English  readers  Is  Mansel's  Onostio  llerertet,  where  there  is 
a  Terr  foil  discussion  of  the  biblical  passages.  In  as  far  as  It 
is  behind  modern  criticism,  it  may  De  supplemented  by  the 
articles  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography,  where  refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  special  literature.  On  Biblical  Gnosti- 
cism see  csp.  Lightfoot  "On  the  Colossian  Heresy'  In  his 
Epistle  to  the  Cototeiant,  and  Hort,  JudaUttc  ChrUtianity. 
For  special  literature  on  the  Bible  passages  see  the  articles 
referred  to. 

ii.  On  account  of  his  relation,  real  or  supposed, 
alike  to  1  Jn  and  to  developed  Gnosticism,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  in  detail  the  opinions 
of  Cerinthus,  so  far  as  these  can  now  be  recovered. 
He  taught  in  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  century. 

I.  His  Teaching.— The  only  method  of  acquir- 
ing critical  information  concerning  his  teaching  is 
to  distinguish  the  different  sources  from  which  it 
comes.  (1)  Polycarp  (tl54),  acc.  to  Irenieus  (JScer. 
III.  iii.  4;  Eus.  HE  III.  xxviii.  6,  IV.  xiv.  6), 
related  a  story  of  the  Apostle  John.  On  going 
into  a  bath  he  saw  C.  there,  and  immediately 
rushed  out  saying,  « Let  us  flee  lest  the  bath  fall 
ou  us,  for  C,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within.* 
Even  if  the  incident  be,  as  is  possible,  either 
exaggerated  or  a  myth,  it  would  not  have  arisen 
so  early  unless  there  were  grounds  for  bringing  the 
two  together  ;  the  story  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
sufficient  and  conclusive  evidence  for  placing  C.  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.   The  later  date  implied  in 
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less  trustworthy  authorities  (Pseudo-Tertullian,  3, 
etc.)  seems  simply  to  have  arisen  from  taking  the 
order  of  Irenaeus  as  chronological. 

(2)  Irenaeus  himself  (c.  200)  tells  us  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  correct  the  errors  of  C. 
(H<er.  III.  zi.  1).  He  describes  these  as  follows 
(Hair.  I.  xxvi.  1).  C.  taught  in  Asia ;  he  said  that 
the  world  was  not  made  by  the  first  God,  but  by  a 
power  separate  from  Him  and  independent  of  Him. 
Jesus  was  not  born  from  a  virgin,  but  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  like  other  men,  but  distin- 
guished by  his  superiority  in  justice  and  prudence 
and  wisdom.  After  his  baptism  the  Christ  de- 
scended on  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
announced  the  unknown  Father.  At  the  end  of 
his  life  the  Christ  left  Jesus,  Jesus  suffered  and 
rose  again,  the  Christ  being  spiritual  remained 
without  suffering. 

(3)  The  common  source  of  the  three  writers, 
Pseudo-Tertullian  (§  3),  Philaster  (§  36),  Epiphanius 
(Hair,  xxviii.),  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
an  early  treatise  by  Hippolytus  (190).  The  account 
it  contains  seems  to  be  much  less  accurate  than 
that  of  Irenaeus.  The  God  of  the  Jews  was  one  of 
the  angels  who  created  the  world,  and  who  gave 
the  law.  Christ  was  a  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  on  whom  apparently  a  power  came  down. 
C.  had  Judaistic  tendencies.  He  supported  cir- 
cumcision and  the  Sabbath,  and  rejected  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  was  identified  with  the  opponents 
of  .the  apostles  in  the  Ac,  an  identification  which 
Epiphanius  developed  at  great  length.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  there  is  an  element  of  inconsistency  in 
this  account.  Cerinthus  is  a  Judaizer,  although 
he  puts  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  such  an  inferior 
position. 

(4)  Li  his  later  treatise  (lief.  Omn.  Seer.  vii. 
33,  x.  21)  Hippolytus  (220-230)  derives  his  infor- 
mation from  Irenaeus,  adding  the  statement  that 
C.  was  educated  in  Egypt. 

(6)  The  only  other  information  of  importance  is 
that  of  Caius  (c.  200),  the  Rom.  presbyter  (ap.  Eus. 
HE  III.  xxviii.),  who  ascribes  to  him  a  gross 
Chiliasm.  There  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  Christ 
upon  earth ;  it  was  to  last  1000  years,  and  to  be  a 
time  of  fleshly  indulgence — a  perpetual  marriage 
feast.  This  statement  is  repeated  or  corroborated 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Eus.  HE  ill. 
xxviii.  4,  5,  VII.  xxv.  2-5). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  later  writers,  who 
all  seem  merely  to  combine,  or  exaggerate,  or  cor- 
rupt the  above  accounts.  If  we  examine  these  in 
detail,  we  shall  notice  that  there  are  three  quite 
independent  traditions.  Irenaeus  has  no  reference 
to  Judaistic  views,  and  Caius  alone  describes  the 
Chiliastic  opinions.  The  account  in  Irenaeus  is  far 
the  clearest  and  most  trustworthy  ;  to  that  we  may 
add  the  information  of  Caius,  remembering  that 
the  repulsive  side  may  very  likely  be  exaggerated. 
How  far  we  can  accept  Hippolytus  I.,  which 
clearly  gives  an  inaccurate  and  confused  account, 
may  be  doubtful. 

II.  The  Canon. — A  special  interest  attaches  to 
C.  in  relation  to  certain  books  of  NT.  Caius  (loe. 
dt.)  makes  the  following  statement  concerning 
him  :  Ki^ptWfof  i  Si'  ivoKa\{nj/eur  in  inrb  diroo-roXou 
ney&Xov  yeypamiiruv,  TtparoXoylas  ^fuv,  ws  Si'  &yyi\wr 
air$  StStiffiipat,  \f/tvS6fut>os  iwturdytt.  '  C,  the  man 
who  makes  use  of  revelations  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  a  great  apostle,  lyingly  imposes 
upon  us  marvellous  prodigies  which  he  professes  to 
have  been  shown  him  by  angels.'  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  bad  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he  states 
that  some  ascribed  the  Apoc.  to  Cerinthus.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  words  of  Caius 
will  bear  this  meaning.  They  may  mean  that 
Cerinthus  used  forged  Apocalypses,  or  interpreted 
the  Apocalypse  in  his  own  way,  or  possibly  that  he 


was  the  author  of  it ;  and  we  have  other  grounds 
for  believing  that  Caius  did  not  accept  the  book. 
The  opinion  that  C.  was  the  author  of  the  Apoc. 
was  also  held  by  some  heretics  mentioned  by 
Philaster  (§  60),  and  by  those  whom  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.  li.  3,  4)  calls  Alogi.  This  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  one  invented  by  those  who  disliked  the 
Apoc.  for  the  support  it  was  supposed  to  give  to 
Chiliastic  opinions.  Acc.  to  Epiphanius,  these  same 
Alogi  ascribed  to  Cerinthus  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
— a  statement  which  is  certainly  absurd,  and  looks 
as  if  it  were  an  exaggeration  of  the  statement  in 
Philaster,  who  says  that  they  reject  the  Gospel 
but  does  not  say  that  they  ascribe  it  to  C.  We 
are  also  told,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hippolytus  I., 
that  C.  rejected  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Gospels  except  that 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  that  he  accepted 
this  only  in  a  mutilated  form. 

III.  RELATION  TO  ST.  John. — As  we  have  seen, 
the  most  authentic  accounts  of  C.  make  it  quite 
clear  that  his  teaching  was  Docetic,  and  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  St.  John.  If  we  examine  the 
writings  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  latter,  it  be- 
comes perfectly  clear  that  he  had  a  false  teaching 
before  him  of  a  Docetic  character.  These  two 
traditions  then  corroborate  one  another.  The  one 
demands  an  environment  which  the  other  supplies ; 
nor  does  it  seem  in  the  least  probable  that  either 
was  invented  to  account  for  the  other. 

It  may  be  further  suggested  that  the  developed 
Docetism  taught  by  Cerinthus  implies  a  developed 
theory  concerning  Christ's  divinity  from  which  it 
was  a  deviation,  and  that  bis  heretical  teaching  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Christ  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  developed  in  opposition  to  a  belief  in  the 
Virgin  birth. 

LiTXRATUBB. — References  to  ancient  authors  are  given  through- 
out the  art.;  the  most  useful  modern  book  Is  prob.  that  of  Hllgen- 
feld,  KtUtrQGschichU,  pp.  41 1-121 ;  see  nlso  Hort,  Judaixtio 
Christianity,  pp.  18S-191 :  Kenan,  Le*  JtrangUe*.  p.  417  If. ; 
Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  ch.  lv.  $  1,  and  most  early  Church 
histories.   The  art.  in  Smith's  Diet.  Chr.  Bioy.  is  uncritical. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

GO. — The  verb  to  'go'  is  found  in  the  English 
versions  of  the  Bible  in  many  senses  and  con- 
structions that  have  now  goue  out  of  use.  A 
careful  study  of  its  occurrences  will  repay  the 
labour  it  costs. 

1.  With  all  its  freedom  of  usage  there  is  a  pre- 
cision in  the  movement  expressed  by  'go'  which 
we  have  now  lost.  li  a  person  '  runs '  or  '  rides ' 
we  now  can  say  that  he  '  goes ' ;  but  running  and 
riding  were  formerly  contrasted  with  going,  which 
was  therefore  used  as  we  now  should  use  '  walk.' 
Thus  Chaucer,  Kuiyhtes  Tale,  1351— 

'  That  other  wher  him  list  mar  ryde  or  go, 
But  seen  his  lady  shal  be  never-'mo.' 

Shaks.  Lear,  I.  iv.  134— 

'  Ride  more  than  thou  goest ' ; 

and  Tempest,  ill.  ii.  63,  'As  proper  a  man  as  ever 
went  on  four  legs.'  So  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster, 
151,  '  I  purpose  to  teach  a  yong  scholer  to  go,  not 
to  daunce.'  The  use  is  found  as  late  as  Watts, 
Come,  Holy  Spirit — 

*  Our  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go 
To  reach  immortal  joys.* 

In  the  earlier  versions  this  meaning  is  often  found. 
Thus  Is  40"  Wye.  (1388),  'But  thei  that  hopen  in 
the  Lord,  schulen  chaunge  strengthe,  thei  schulen 
take  fetheris  as  eglis :  thei  schulen  renne,  and 
schulen  not  trauele ;  thei  schulen  go,  and  schulen 
not  faile '  (Cov.  '  When  they  go,  they  shal  not  be 
weery,'  Gen.  'they  shal  walke  and  not  faint,'  so 
AV);  Mk  54J  Tind.,  'And  streyght  the  mayden 
arose,  and  went  on  her  fete'  (so  Gen.  1567,  but 
1560  '  walked '  as  AV,  Gr.  ir«/>i«rd>«) ;  Hos  ll8  Cov. 
'I  lerned  Ephraim  to  go.'    The  last  example  has 
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been  retained  by  AV  and  BV,  '  I  taught  Ephraim 
to  go'  ("(ipjTP,  fit.,  as  Posey,  'I  set  on  his  feet'). 
Other  examples  in  AV  are  Pr  6**  '  Can  one  go 
upon  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not  be  burned  ? '  (after 
Wye.  « go  on  oolis,'  tf'ij  inr-nx,  RV  '  walk ') ;  Is  69s 
'  they  have  made  them  crooked  paths ;  whosoever 
goeth  therein  shall  not  know  peace'  (after  Gov. 
'  their  wayes  are  so  croked,  that  who  so  euer 
goeth  therein,  knoweth  nothinge  of  peace,'  ^* 
a?) ;  Jer  10*  *  they  most  needs  be  borne,  because 
they  cannot  go'  (Wye.  'for  thei  moan  not  go,' 
"iff:  See  also  Joe  18',  Pr  4"  6a  9*,  Mic  2», 

Mk  12»,  where  RV  has  '  walk '  for  AV  '  go.' 

2.  ' Go'  is  sometimes  superfluous  or  nearly  so,  as 
in  Jos  9*  'They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and 
made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors '  ('"W^l  ; 
Is  37"  '  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed, 
and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh' 
(3<*!1 Somewhat  similar  is  the  very  frequent 
use  of ' go'  immediately  before  some  other  verb,  as 
2  K  1*  'There  came  a  man  up  to  meet  us,  and  said 
unto  us,  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that  sent 
you.'  Occasionally  a  pronoun  intervenes  between 
the  verbs,  as  1  K  20**  'Then  he  said,  Go  ye,  bring 
him.'  In  AV  the  usage  is  almost  confined  to  the 
iinperat.,  though  some  other  moods  occur,  as  1  S 
-29*  '  What  hast  thou  found  in  thy  servant .  .  .  that 
[  may  not  go  fight  against  the  enemies  of  my  lord, 
the  kingr  (RV  'go  and  fight').  Cf.  Shaks. 
Hamlet,  L  T.  132— 

'And  for  my  own  poor  put, 
Look  you,  111  go  pray.' 


In  these  phrases  the  verb  to  '  go '  has  no  such  in- 
dependent meaning  as  we  associate  with  it,  imply- 
ing removal  from  a  place;  it  expresses  no  more 
than  the  setting  about  the  act  contained  in  the 
following  verb.  And  this  is  often  all  that  it  con- 
tains when  'and'  comes  between  the  two  verbs, 
as  Dt  31'  '  And  Moses  went  and  spoke  these  words 
to  all  Israel ' ;  Ex  21  '  And  there  went  a  man  of 
the  house  of  Levi,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of 
Levi ' ;  2  K  3'  '  And  he  went  and  sent  to  Jehosha- 
phat  the  king  of  Judah,  saying,  The  king  of  Moab 
tiath  rebelled  against  me'  (see  'Go  to'  below). 
This  auxiliary  use  of  'go'  is  seen  also  in  ex- 
pressions like  'go  childless'  Gn  15*  (TBI  lita 
which  may  mean,  however,  '  and  I  am  going  hence 
[i.e.  to  die]  childless  [lit.  '  naked '],'  as  Del.,  Dillm., 
Spurrell,  and  RVm) ;  '  go  mourning,'  Job  30*  [-rip 
.tjij  tfSi  *wVn,  Dav.  'I  go  blackened,  not  by  the 
sun,' so  RVm);  'go  crouching,' Sir  12"  (s-opetfip-ot 
avyKeKiMfxit) ;  '  go  gay,'  Bar  6"  [rapOifip  tpiKoKtxr/jup, 
EV  'for  a  virgin  that  loveth  to  go  gay,'  Gifford 
'  fond  of  ornament,'  the  only  occurrence  of  the  Gr. 
word  in  LXX  or  NT).  Cf.  Shaks.  Othello,  n.  L 
151— 

■  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud  ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay.' 

And  Milton,  University  Carrier,  LL  22— 

'  Ease  was  hie  chief  disease,  and  to  Judge  right. 
He  di'd  for  heaviness  that  hi*  cart  went  light.' 

3.  To  go  is  often  to  proceed,  advance,  make 
progress,  whether  literally  or  figuratively,  as 
Shaks.  /  Henry  IV.  I.  iii.  292— 

'  No  further  go  in  this 
Than  1  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course.' 

In  2  Mac  4*  we  find  the  unusual  expression  (it 
does  not  occur  in  Shaks.)  'a  man  far  gone  in 
years,'  which  RV  retains.  The  Gr.  (rpo/SeSijmij 
Hi*  ^Xixiar)  is  common  enough,  the  identical  phrase 
occurring  again  in  6",  where  it  is  tr4  'an  aged 
man,'  RV  'well  stricken  in  years.'  Cf.  Gn  241 
'  And  Abraham  was  old,  and  well  stricken  in  age,' 
AVm  'gone  into  days.'  But  the  most  important 
use  of  'go'  in  this  fig.  sense  is  to  express  the 
progress  of  an  undertaking,  as  in  2 S  1*  'And 
David  said  unto  him,  How  went  the  matter?' 


(wi  n^rc,  lit.,  as  AVm, « What  was  the  thing ! ') ; 
and  To  10*  '  1  will  send  to  thy  father,  and  they 
shall  declare  unto  him  how  things  go  with  thee ' 
(to  Kara  ae).  Cf.  Tind.  Prologe  to  the  Pent,  of 
1534,  '  Then  go  to  and  reade  the  storyes  of  the 
byble  for  thy  Ierninge  and  comforte,  and  se  every 
thinge  practysed  before  thyne  eyes :  for  according^ 
to  those  ensamples  shall  it  goo  with  the  and  all 
men  untill  the  worldes  ende.'  Cf.  also  Job  81*  Cov. 
'  Even  so  goeth  it  with  all  them,  that  forget  God,' 
and  Hos  10"  Cov.  '  Even  so  shal  it  go  with  you 
(o  Bethel)  because  of  youre  malicious  wicked  lies.' 
So  Shaks.  Winter'*  Tale,  III.  ii.  218— 

1  Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
r  the  boldness  of  your  speech.' 

The  idiom  is  not  obsolete ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
lately  received  a  further  and  bolder  extension, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Harper's  Magazine,  lxxvi.  808,  '  Society 
has  invented  no  infliction  equal  to  a  large  dinner 
that  does  not  go,  as  the  phrase  is.  Why  it  does 
not  go  when  the  viands  are  good  and  the  company 
is  bright,  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  mysteries.' 
More  frequently,  however,  some  adverb  accom- 
panies 'go,'  to  express  the  manner  of  progress. 
In  AV  we  find :  (1)  Go  well,  Dt  4"  '  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee ' ;  Heb.  1?  as1:,  which  occurs  also 
5"  12*- « (EV  '  go  well  with '),  5*»e»- u  22»  (EV  '  be 
well  with  ) ;  and  the  similar  phrase  *>  atoi  in  5** 
(EV  « that  it  may  be  well  with  %  19"  (EV '  go  well 
with ').  The  Eng.  phrase  occurs  also  in  2  Ch  12" 
« in  Judah  things  went  well '  (d'3\b  onyi  n-jj)  •  Pr  U" 
'  When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city 
rejoiceth'  (o-pn*  ana?) ;  To  12"  'it  shall  go  well 
with  you'  (e/p^wj  6/uy  tmai,  RV  'ye  shall  have 
peace  ) ;  14'  '  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee '  {Ira 
o-m  KaXwt  y,  RV  '  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee ') ; 
Sir  lu  '  Whoso  feareth  the  Lord,  it  shall  go  well 
with  him  at  the  last'  (ru  QopoviUry  r&r  Kvpior  H 
(trrai  «V  itrxaruy).*  Cf.  Shaks.  K.  John,  III.  iv. 
4— 

'Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  well. 
What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  flit' 

(2)  Go  ill,  Job  20*  '  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  that 
is  left  in  his  tabernacle,'  so  RVm,  but  RV  '  it  shall 
consume  that  which  is  left  in  his  tent,'  Dav.  'it 
shall  devour  him  that  is  left  in  his  tent '  (Heb.  rr 
tSrnja  -rife) ;  Ps  106*  '  they  angered  him  also  at  the 
waters  of  strife,  so  that  it  went  ill  with  Moses  for 
their  sakes'  {)  jna).   So  Shaks.  Cymb.  I.  vii.  95— 

'  Doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do.' 

(3)  Go  evil,  1  Ch  7"  '  it  went  evil  with  his  house ' 
(•ip;C  "in?)-  (4)  Go  sore,  1  S  31*  'And  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul '  (S(<  "laapi) ;  1  Ch  10*  (is:?) 
Vh).  This  is  Coverdale's  tr- ;  Wye.  1382,  'And  al 
the  charge  (1388  '  weighte ')  of  the  batayl  is  turned 
unto  Saul,'  and  Don.  '  And  the  whole  weight  of  the 
battel  was  turned  upon  Saul,'  are  after  the  Vulg. 
'Totumque  pondus  proelii  versum  est  in  Saul  ; 
LXX  is  more  literal,  «ul  fSapOrerax  i  wSKe/tot  M 
Zao6\.  Cf.  Tindale,  Works,  i.  90,  '  What  shall  we 
then  say  to  those  Scriptures  which  go  so  sore  upon 
good  works?'  (5)  Go  right.  Sir  49* 'and  directed 
them  that  went  right'  (RV  'and  to  do  good  to 
them  that  directed  their  ways  aright,'  reading  «U 


its  past  tense.  '  Went '  was  the  past-  tense  of  the 
verb  to  '  wend,'  and  had  originally  but  little  con- 
nexion with  'go'  in  meaning,  as  it  had  none  in 
etymology.  For  'go'  is  now  the  opposite  of 
'  come ' ;  but  as  a  river  may  '  come  winding '  as  well 
as  '  go  winding,'  it  was  possible  formerly  to  say 
that  it  '  came  and  went,  and  yet  express  move- 

*  'Go  well  'occurs  in  another  sense  In  Pr  80*  '  There  be  three 
things  which  go  well'  (RV  'are  stately  in  their  much *). 
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men  t  in  only  one  direction.  Hence  we  find  '  went ' 
and  even  '  go '  used  of  a  river,  where  the  meaning 
is  '  took  its  (winding)  course.'  Thus  Gn  210  « And 
a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden '  (itf ; 
LXX  ttcwoptttrai,  Vulg.  •  egrediebatur/  Wye  1832, 
'And  a  flood  gede  out  of  the  place  of  deliee  to 
watre  paradis').   Cf.  Milton,  Lycidcu,  103 — 

'Next  OunB,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  glow.' 

'Wend'  has  practically  gone  out  of  use,  and 
'yode*  the  original  past  tense  of  'go'  is  obsolete 
long  since,  so  that '  go '  and  '  went '  serve  as  present 
ana  past  with  the  same  meaning  throughout. 
Before  passing  from  this  matter  of  form,  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  the  old-fashioned  Met  us  be 
going'  ( Jg  19*  '  Up  and  let  us  be  going '  nj^jj  'ij»p ; 
Mt  26*  tyu/ier),  which  would  now  be  called  a 
'  Scotticism,'  though  RV  retains  it.  The  identical 
phrase  (iytlp€<r8t  iyv/uv)  tr*  in  Mt '  Rise,  let  us  be 
going,'  is  found  in  Mk  14",  where  AV  gives  '  Rise 
up,  let  us  go,'  but  RV  '  Arise,  let  us  be  going,'  as 
in  Mt  26**.  Again,  in  Jn  14n  we  find  tyelpcoBc 
iyw/ur  cVrcC0ev/but '  let  us  be  going  hence '  proved 
too  much  for  RV;  both  versions  give  'Arise,  let 
us  go  hence.'  Another  grammatical  peculiarity  is 
found  in  Is  16*  '  for  by  the  mounting  up  of  Luhith 
with  weeping  they  shall  go  it  up,'  for  '  go  up  it,' 
the  object  preceding  its  preposition.  Cf.  North's 
Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  p.  324,  'Notwithstanding, 
when  they  came  to  the  Miles,  they  sought  forcibly 
to  clime  them  up.' 

S.  The  verb  to  'go'  forms  with  other  words, 
chiefly  adverbs,  some  noteworthy  expressions. 

1.  Go  about :  This  phrase  has  three  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable meanings  (see  About).  (1) '  Go  round,' 
Jos  6"  'So  the  ark  of  God  compassed  the  city, 
going  about  it  once '  (>|gn) ;  (2)  Go  from  place  to 
place,'  as  Ac  10"  'who  went  about  doing  good' ; 
and  (3)  'set  oneself  to  do,'  'attempt,'  as  Ac  26" 
'For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.'  The  verbs 
tr*  'go  about*  with  the  second  meaning  are  239 
tdbhabh,  lit.  'turn'  (Jos  16«,  1  S  15",  2  K3»,  2  Ch 
17*  23s,  Ps  5514  [Piel],  Ec  2»,  Ca  3«  [Piel],  3*  57),  fit} 
h&lak,  'go'  (Pr  20"),  we>  sMt,  'wander'  (Nu  ll8), 
TP  s&har,  usually  '  traffic '  (Jer  14ls),  peri  h&mak, 
'turn  away'  (Jer  31**  Hithp.  =  'turn  hither  and 
thither'),  replayu  'lead  or  go  round'  (Mt  4"  9*», 
Ac  13"),  and  Siipxofuu  'go  through 'or  'through- 
out' (Ac  10**).  Cov.  uses  the  same  phrase  in  Job 
271*  'Wherfore  then  do  ye  go  aboute  with  sooh 
vayne  wordes';  Hos  11"  'Ephraim  goeth  aboute 
me  with  lies' (EV  'compasseth  me');  and  Tind. 
in  Jn  7'  '  After  that,  Jesus  went  about  in  Galile 
and  wolde  not  go  about  in  Jewry.'  Cf.  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  I.  iiL  34— 

"The  weird  listen,  hand  in  band. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about' 

But  the  third  meaning  is  the  most  archaic  now. 
It  occurs  only  once  in  OT,  Dt  31"  '  I  know  their 
imagination  which  they  go  about '  AVm  *  do,' 
Driver,  'worketh'  [the  'people'  being  singular], 
lit.  'maketh').  In  Apocr.  once  also,  1  Mao  ll1 
'  the  long  of  Egypt .  .  .  went  about  through  deceit 
to  get  Alexander's  kingdom '  (itfrrnoe ,  RV  '  sought'). 
In  NT  seven  times,  Jn  71*- ",  Ac  21n,  Ro  10*  (fi/Ww). 
Ac  26"  [rapAo/uu),  24*  {reip&tu),  9»  (hnxapia). 
These  verbs  all  mean  to  '  try,'  '  attempt,'  and  are 
so  tr4  elsewhere.  Thus  in  Jn  7,J•*,  {•trim  is  tr* 
'go  about,'  but  in  7"  'seek.'  The  earlier  VSS 
have  the  phrase  'go  about'  still  oftener.  Thus  in 
Tind.  we  find  it  Mt  13"  '  whill  ye  go  aboute  to 
wede  out  the  tares ' ;  Mk  12"  '  they  went  about  to 
take  him,  but  they  feared  the  people ' ;  Lk  17** 
'Whosoever  will  goo  about  to  save  his  lyfe  shall 
loose  it';  Jn  10*  'Agayne  they  went  aboute  to 
take  him :  but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hondes.' 


So  Cov.  in  Job  32**  '  For  yf  I  wolde  go  aboute  to 
please  men,  I  knowe  not  how  soone  my  makei 
wolde  take  me  awaye ' ;  and  Rhem.  in  Lk  l1 '  Be- 
cause many  have  gone  about  to  compile  a  narration 
of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished  among 
us.'  Hooker  begins  his  Eeeles.  Polity  with  the 
phrase,  '  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multi- 
tude, that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they 
ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and  favour- 
able hearers.'  And  it  is  common  in  Shaks.,  as 
Henry  V.  TV.  i.  212,  *  You  may  as  well  go  about  to 
turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather.' 

2.  Go  abroad:  There  are  two  meanings:  (1)  'Go 
from  home,'  'go  out  of  doors ' ;  Dt  23w  '  then  shall 
he  go  abroad  out  of  the  camp '  (<*uq?^  pn?^t  m*;i). 
So  Shaks.  77  Henry  IV.  L  ii.  107,  '  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  lordship  abroad ;  I  heard  say,  your  lordship 
was  sick ;  I  hope,  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by 
advice.*  (2)  'Go  hither  and  thither';  Ps  77" 
'Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad'  (ofo:  'went 
hither  and  thither' — Del.,  Cheyne;  God's  arrows 
being  the  flashes  of  lightning) ;  Mt9*  Jn213*(*#p- 
xo/uit)  •  Lk  6U  '  But  so  much  the  more  went  there 
a  fame  abroad  of  him'  (Sijpxero).  T.  Lever 
{Sermons,  Arber's  ed.  p.  29)  uses  the  phrase  more 
boldly,  suppressing  the  verb  '  go ' :  '  loke  at  the 
merchauntes  of  London,  and  ye  shall  se  .  .  .  their 
riches  muste  abrode  in  the  countrey  to  bie  fermes 
out  of  the  handes  of  worshypfull  gentlemen, 
honeste  yeomen,  and  pore  laborynge  husbandes.' 

3.  Go  after:  (1)  'Walk  behind T;  Jos  3*  'When 
ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  the  priests  the  Levi  tea  bearing  it,  then 
ye  shall  remove  from  your  place,  and  go  after  it ' 
(1-iqtJ  onbn).  (2)  'Follow';  2  S  20"  'He  that 
favours  th  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let  him 
go  after  Joab'  ('iq*,  no  verb  in  Heb.,  RV  '  let  him 
follow ').  In  NT  with  Gr.  Mpxo/uu  iwiau  Mk  I*, 
Jn  121*,  Jude7;  without  irltru  Lk  17",  and  with 
7rope6ofuu  6rl<ro  Lk  21s.  But  especially  to  follow  so 
as  to  become  a  votary  of,  sometimes  of  J"  in  OT 
(Jer  2s),  but  most  frequently  of  '  other  gods,'  the 
Heb.  phrase  being  ttju  ifrv  (Dt  6M  11s*  13*  28"— the 
Heb.  phrase  occurs  also  4*  EV  'follow,'  8W  EV 
'  walk  after  '—Jer  2s*  1 1M  25*  35u).  The  same  Heb. 
is  used  of  following  'strangers'  (JerS**),  Movers' 
(Hos2u),  and  the  'strange  woman'  (Pr7a);  and 
it  has  a  fig.  use  in  Ezk  33*'  '  their  heart  goeth  after 
their  covetousness '  (RV  'their  gain').  In  1  K  11* 
the  same  idea  is  otherwise  expressed,  'Solomon 
.  .  .  went  not  fully  after  the  LORD '  (nqu  s£ij  n\). 
(3)  '  Pursue' ;  Jos  8"  'And  there  was  not  a  man 
left  in  Ai  or  Bethel,  that  went  not  out  after 
Israel '  (nil*  ■**;),  Ezk  9* '  Go  ye  after  him  through  the 
city,  and  smite '  (HQ*  n?y).  (4) '  Seek ' ;  Lk  15*  '  go 
after  that  which  is  lost'  (woptirriu  M  ro  droXuXos). 

4.  Go  again:  always='go  back'  (see  AGAIN),  as 
1  S  25IS  '  So  David's  young  men  turned  their  way, 
and  went  again,  and  came  and  told  him  all  those 
sayings'  (i3»;i,  RV  'and  went  back');  2  K  4" 
4  Wherefore  he  went  again  to  meet  him '  (ay.n,  RV 
4 he  returned').  The  Heb.  is  always  aw>  'turn,' 
the  Gr.  trurrp44>w  (Ac  15"). 

5.  Go  along:  The  expression  occurs  Nu  21s*,  Dt 
2*>,  Jos  IV,  Jg  11",  1  S  6U,  2  S  31*  16",  Jer  41«,  and 
always  stands  for  the  simple  verb  fin  to  '  go.'  tn 
Jos  177  it  is  the  '  border'  that  is  said  to  '  go  along,' 
a  Heb.  idiom  taken  bodily  into  the  Eng. ;  it  is 
more  frequent  as  '  go  out,'  see  below. 

6.  60  aside:  'to  goto  one  side.'  (1)  Literally, 
Heb.  no  (Jer  15*  '  Who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  how 
thou  doestf'  RV  'turn  aside  ) ;  Gr.  inaxup^u  (Ac 
23M  26*1),  inraxupfo  (Lk  &">),  iTinofuu  (Ac  4»). 
(2)  Metaphorically,  '  to  go  wrong,  Heb.  nop  sd(AA 
(Nu  5"- » «•*»),  no  (Dt  28",  Ps  14*  'They  are  aV 

f>ne  aside,  they  are  altogether  become  filthy'), 
he  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  verb  alone  in 
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Article  IX  {XXXIX  Article*,  1671), '  man  is  very 
farre  gone  from  originall  righteousnes.' 

7.  Go  astray:  both  literally  and  figuratively, 
but  always  the  tr»  of  a  simple  verb,  mostly  nye 
•to  err*  (Ex  23*,  Ps  68»  119™,  Pr  7",  Is  63«,  Jer  60* 
[Hiph.  'cause  to  go  astray  1  Ezk  14»  4414*«-» 
481""-) ;  also  rry  (Dt  22>  «Thon  shalt  not  see  thy 
brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  thy- 
self from  them,'  DT?)  'driven  away,'  i.e.  parted 
forcibly  from  the  herd  through  some  mishap- 
Driver);  iff  (Ps  11 9s7  'Before  I  was  afflicted  I 
went  astray ') ;  ntf  (Pr  5*  and  [Hiph.]  28" '  cause  to 
»  astray').  In  NT  always  xWdo/uu (Mt IS1*-", 
P2»2P2»). 

In  On  6*  BVm  gives  'in  their  going  astray  they  are  flesh,'  the 
text  being  '  for  that  he  also  hi  flesh.'  The  difficulty  Is  with  the 
word  Qftty  [Beer  Dlvtyl  It  has  been  taken  as  composed  of  f*| 
(-VljSl  *nd  D|  'also.'  Bo  all  the  Versions,  the  Jewish  inter- 
preters, and  most  modern  expositors.  Thus  LXX  iA  rt  ilw 
mlmbt  ripmmi,  Vulg.  'aula  oaro  est,' Wye  '  for  flehs  he  is,'  Luth. 
•denn  ale  slnd  Flcdsch/  Trad. '  for  they  are  flesh,'  Cov. '  for  he 
Is  bat  flesh  also'  (the  first  version  to  recognize  the  □(),  Gen. 
'  because  he  is  but  flesh,'  Blah.,  Dou.  '  because  he  la  flesh,'  Olb 
'  car  auasl  no  aont-ils  que  chair,'  Segond  '  car  l'homme  n'est  que 
chair.'  But  (*  is  nowhere  else  found  for  npij  In  On,  or  even  in 
the  Pent,  and  the  0|  'also'  seems  superfluous.  Henoe  some 
modem  scholars  make  the  word  an  Inf.  of  and  translate 
somewhat  as  BVm.  DHhnann  and  Kautesch  consider  the 
word  to  be  corrupt,  and  refuse  to  translate ;  Ball  suggests 
DjWj  (Lv  26*),  and  translates  'owing  to  their  guilt  they  are 


8.  Go  a  warfare :  1  Co  9"  '  Who  goeth  a  warfare 
any  time  at  his  own  charges?'  (W»  arpaTeiitTtu,  RV 
'What  soldier  ever  serveth  at  his  own  charges!'). 
Elsewhere  the  Gr.  verb  is  tr*  'war'  (2  Co  10",  1  Ti 
lis  2  Ti  2*.  Ja  4»  1  P  2"),  as  1  P  2»  '  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts,  wmch  war  against  the  soul ' ;  except 
Lk  314,  where  the  ptcp.  (o-rpaTtvttttrot)  is  tr4 
'soldiers.'  For  the  Eng.  phrase  (which  comes 
from  Tind. '  Who  goeth  a  warfare  eny  tyme  at  his 
awne  cost?')  cf.  Tindale'e  Prologe  to  Leviticus, 
'  For  the  holy  gost  is  no  dome  god  nor  no  god  that 
goeth  a  mumminge ' ;  and  Defoe,  Crusoe  (Gold. 
Treas.  ed.  p.  665),  'We  then  went  to  consulting 
together  what  was  to  be  done.' 

9.  Go  away:  (1)  *  Pass  away,'  'perish,'  Job  4" 
*  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go 
away?'  (roj,  RV  '  Is  not  their  tent-cord  plucked  up 
within  them  ? '  for  the  word  tr1 '  excellency '  means 
also  a  '  cord,'  and  the  verb  means  first  of  all  '  to 
pull  up'  a  tent-peg  or  cord,  though  it  thence  is 
extended  to  the  meaning  'break  up  an  encamp- 
ment,' *  go  away.'  Davidson  translates  the  whole 
verse — 'If  their  tent-cord  is  torn  away  in  tbem, 
do  they  not  die,  and  not  in  wisdom?'  and  remarks 
(Expos,  m.  iv.  279 f.),  'The  striking  of  the  tent  is 
a  graphic  and  not  uncommon  image  for  the  re- 
moval which  comes  in  death ') ;  Jer  6* '  Woe  unto 
us  I  for  the  day  goeth  away,  for  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  are  stretched  out  (n}B,  RV  '  declineth '). 
(2)  'Turn  aside  from,'  'desert,'  Ezk  44M  '  And  the 
Levi  tea  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me,  when 
Israel  went  astray  .  .  .  they  shall  even  bear  their 
iniquity'  (ipn  "VS,  RV  'that  went  far  from  me') ; 


M: 


'Even 


m  the  days  of  your  fathers  ye 
are  gone  away  from  mine  ordinances '  (Djrjp,  RV 
'  ye  have  turned  aside ') ;  Jn  6*"  Then  Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve!  Will  ye  also  go  away?'  (u^  «U 
i/MtU  WXtre  inriytw),  12"  '  many  of  the  Jews  went 
away,  and  believed  on  Jesus'  (farftyw).  (3) '  Escape,' 
1  S  241'  '  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he  let 
him  go  well  away'  (njto  lit.  'will  he 

%end  him  along  a  prosperous  way  ? '). 

10.  Go  a  whoring:  This  strong  expression, 
which  comes  from  Tindale  (Wye  has  '  do  fornica- 
cioun '),  is  used  to  tr.  the  Heb.  verb  nji  z&n&h,  '  to 
commit  fornication,'  when  followed  by  nqu  'after' 
(Ex  34u,w,  Lv  \V  20»-«,  Nu  16",  Dt  31",  Jg2» 
8"-*,  1  Ch  6",  Ezk  6*  23»,  andonoe  in  Ex  34", 


where  the  vb.  is  Hiphil, '  make  thy  sons  go  a  whor- 
ing after  their  gods  ) ;  also  when  t&n&h  is  followed 
by  p  'from'  (Ps  73"  'Thou  hast  destroyed  all 
them  that  go  a  whoring  from  thee'),  a  'with' 
(Ps  106"  '  went  a  whoring  with  their  own  inven- 
tions '),  ng 89  '  from  under  p(Hos  4U),  and  hsg  '  from ' 
(Hos  91).  It  is  used  onoe  without  a  prep,  follow- 
ing, 2Ch  21u  'And  hast  made  Judah  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  go  a  whoring'  (nj]Bl). 
The  Heb.  phrase  is  always  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
expresses  '  the  disloyal  abandonment  of  J"  for 
other  gods' — Driver.  It  suggests,  adds  Moore, 
both  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  and  the  sin  of 
prostitution,  the  giving  up  of  oneself,  body  and 
soul,  to  other  gods.  But  whether  it  was  a  figure 
always,  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  actual  prostitution  was  not  an  uncommon 
feature  in  ancient  Semitic  cults,  Driver  thinks  the 
original  sense  not  improbably  literal.  It  depends 
upon  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  expression. 
Moore  believes  that  it  originated  with  Hoeea, 
'  whose  own  bitter  experience  with  his  adulterous 
wife  became  for  him  the  type  of  the  relations  of  J* 
and  Israel.'  Modern  translators  try  to  soften  the 
expression :  thus  Cheyne  in  Ps  7317 '  every  one  that 
wantonly  deserts  thee.'  RV  retains,  but  Amer. 
RV  prefers  '  play  the  harlot.' 

11.  Go  back:  Besides  the  literal  sense,  notice 
(1)  to  'depart  from  an  engagement  or  course  of 
action,'  Jg  11"  '  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the 
Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back '  (3ie>J>  hyw  *V)) ;  Ezk 
2414  'I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare, 
neither  will  I  repent '  (sn??"iA).  (2)  To  '  decline  to 
a  worse  way,'  Jos  23",  Job  23",  Ps63*  80",  Jn  6". 
Cf .  Jer  44'  Cov.  '  they  wente  backe  to  do  sacrifice 
and  worshipe  unto  straunge  goddes.' 

12.  Go  beyond  is  used  in  two  senses :  (1)  to  'go 
outside  of,'  'pass';  Nu  22u  'I  cannot  go  beyond 
the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more ' ; 
24u  '  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  (RV 
'  word ')  of  the  LORD,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of 
mine  own  mind '  (both  t5j$).  Cf .  Heywood,  Works, 
i.  210,  '  Shoemaker,  you  goe  a  little  beyond  your 
last'  (2)  To  'overreach/  1  Th  4*  'That  no  man 
go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother'  (to  id)  (rrtp- 
patvar,  RV  '  transgress,'  RVm  *  overreach ').  So 
Life  of  T.  Cromwell,  IV.  v.  120, '  We  must  be  wary, 
else  hell  go  beyond  us' ;  and  Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 
III.  iL  409— 

*  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down.  O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me.' 

13.  Go  for,  i.e.  '  be  accounted,'  1  S  17"  '  the  man 
went  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of 
Saul'  (o'ttyg  ms  jpj,  RV  'was  an  old  man  in  the 
days  of  Saul,  stricken  in  years  among  men'). 

The  AV  to"  is  a  bold  and  apparently  an  original  attempt  to 
render  the  Heb.  literally.  The  nearest  form  in  the  previous 
versions  Is  that  of  the  Oen.  Bible, '  this  man  was  taken  for  an 
olde  man  in  the  days  of  Saul.'  But  the  Heb.  will  not  render  so. 
The  only  literal  rendering  that  the  Heb.  will  stand  Is, 1  and  th* 
man  In  the  days  of  Saul  was  aged,  entered  in  among  men,' — 
which,  as  Driver  says,  affords  no  intelligible  sense.  Two 
suggestions  have  been  made,  the  one  to  omit  K3,  when  we  get 
simply  'and  the  man  in  the  days  of  Saul  was  aged  among  men'  ; 
the  other,  to  change  diIjks  Into  D'3«b,  and  translate  '  and  the 
man  in  the  days  of  Saul  entered  Into  years.'  The  objection  to 
the  second  Is  that  the  phrase  elsewhere  is  always  CD'S  M3  tpi, 
and  Driver,  on  the  whole,  prefers  the  first  (See  Heb.  Text 
of  Samuel,  p.  108  f.;  and  a  severe  criticism  by  Jennings  and 
Lowe  of  the  RV  tr",  which  they  consider  to  be  impossible  as 
a  rendering  of  the  Maseoretio  text,  In  Expo*,  ra.  U.  83). 

The  AV  tr",  though  impossible  as  a  rendering  of 
the  Heb.,  is  good  idiomatic  English.  Thus  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  p.  10, '  But  because  a  pleasant  fellow  of 
my  acquaintance  set  forth  her  praises  in  verse,  I 
wul  only  repeat  them,  and  spare  mine  owns 
tongue,  since  she  goes  for  a  woman ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  III.  L  92— 

1  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Ay,  In  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 
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14.  Go  forth:  Among  other  expressions  (see 
FORTH)  notice  especially  'motion  away  from  a 
given  spot,'  in  Lk  8M  '  And  that  which  fell  among 
thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go 
forth '  {roptviiuroi,  RV  '  as  they  go  on  their  wayY). 
Cf.  Lk  5*  Rhem.  '  Which  when  Simon  Peter  did 
see,  he  fel  downe  at  Jesus  knees,  saying,  Goe  forth 
from  me,  because  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.' 

15.  Go  forward — see  under  Forward. 

10.  Go  hard= '  go  close,'  Jg  9",  see  HARD. 

17.  Go  in  and  out :  This  phrase  is  found  in  Ao 
ln  '  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and 
out  among  us'  (tlarjkBty  koI  4£i)\der  i<p'  fytas),  and 
the  meaning  may  be  no  more  than  'passed  his 
time,'  though  the  *>'  seems  to  imply  leadership, 
whence  RVm  'over  us.'  In  9*  occurs  the  fuller 
phrase  '  coming  in  and  going  out,' '  And  he  [Saul] 
was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jeru- 
salem' (cUrropevintvot  ml  iicxoptvtiiivoi,  RV  'going 
in  and  going  out'),  where,  again,  some  more 
definite  activity  is  meant  than  merely  'spending 
bis  time,'  probably  something  like  what  is  now 
called  'aggressive  work.'    In  OT  this  fuller 

Shrase  occurs  repeatedly  (NU2717-*1,  Dt28«-1»31» 
V*.  Jos  14",  1  S  18*- "  29*.  2  S  3»  1  K  &,  2  K  11* 
19",  1  Ch  27>,  2  Ch  1M  15»  161  23**,  Ps  121",  Is  37*, 
Jer  374,  Zee  8M).  While  always  recognized  as  an 
idiomatic  expression  for  a  man's  active  life,  it  is 
sometimes  clearly  used  in  a  more  technical  sense 
than  that.  When  Moses  says  (Dt  31*),  '  I  am  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day ;  I  can  no 
more  go  out  and  come  in,'  he  intimates  his  failing 
fitness  to  be  Israel's  leader.  More  distinctly  Joshua 
states  (Jos  14")  that  in  his  85th  year  he  is  still  fit 
to  be  their  leader  in  war :  '  As  yet  I  am  as  strong 
this  day  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me : 
as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength 
now,  for  war,  both  to  go  out  and  to  come  in.' 
Of  David  it  is  said  (1  S  18u),  '  Saul  removed  him 
from  him,  and  made  him  his  captain  over  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  he  went  out  and  came  in  before  the 
people,'  where  the  reference  must  be  to  military 
expeditions.  Solomon  says  (1  K  37),  '  I  am  but  a 
little  child  ;  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in,' 
and  declares  his  unfitness  to  be  king.  See  qo  out 
below  The  phrase  '  go  in  and  out  occurs  in  Ex 
32"  in  the  sense  of  '  go  to  and  fro '  (as  RV) ;  and 
in  Jn  10*  '  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be 
saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture' 
{tlaeXtfoerat  koX  ittXtfoerai,  RV  '  shall  go  in  and  go 
out')  as  in  Ac  la,  but  figuratively  to  express  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

18.  Go  on:  (1 )  Continue  a  course  begun,  proceed, 
a*  in  Shaks.  Othello,  m.  iii.  413— 

•  I  do  not  like  the  office ; 
But,  sith  I  am  entered  in  this  cause  ao  far, 
Prick'd  to 't  by  foolish  honeaty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.' 

Generally  of  a  journey,  Gn  291  'Then  Jacob  went 
on  his  journey'  (v>f5  ttf%  lit.  'lifted  up  his  feet,' 
as  AVm,  RVm);  so  Ac  10*  'as  they  went  on 
their  journey'  (bSvropo6ma>  cVceirw,  RV  'as  they 
were  on  their  journey ') ;  Mt  421  '  And  going  on 
from  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren  (xoojS&s 
UtWcr,  lit.  '  going  forward  thence ').  In  1  S  10* 
the  simple  verb  i^ij  '  to  pass  on,'  is  tr*  '  go  on 
forward/  In  Gn  19»  32',  1  S26»  28*  we  find  the 
fuller  expression  '  go  on  one's  way.'  See  Go  one's 
tnat/  below.  Sometimes  the  meaning  is  simply 
'  continue,'  '  persist,'  as  1  S  14"  '  the  noise  that 
was  in  the  host  of  the  Philistines  went  on  and 
increased '  (tjj  ■yhn  Thp,  LXX  (ropefaro  ropevinevot 
ml  hr\fi0vm) ;  Ps  68*1  '  such  an  one  as  goeth  on 
still  in  his  trespasses '  (?  ^VppQ).  In  Ezr  5"  it  is  to 
'advance,'  'make  progress,'  'this  work  goeth  fast 
on  and  prospereth  ;  and  in  He  01  the  phrase  is  fig. 
'let  us  go  on  unto  perfection '  {<fxpii/u6a,  RV '  press 
on ')  (2)  To  go  to  meet  an  enemy,  generally  '  go 
you  it.— 13 


out,'  Job  39"  *  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men ' 
(RV  '  he  goeth  out ').  (3)  To  go  forward,  towards 
the  front,  said  of  the  '  border  of  a  territory,  Nu 
34«-».   See  Go  out,  below. 

19.  Go  out :  Besides  its  uses  in  modern  English, 
this  phrase  has  some  peculiarly  biblical  senses, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  freedom  with 
which  the  verb  Kjt;  is  employed  in  Hebrew.  (1)  To 
go  from  home :  Ru  1"  '  I  went  out  full,  and  the 
Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty';  so 
Adonijah  is  threatened  by  Solomon,  'on  the  day 
thou  goest  out,  and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
thou  shalt  know  for  certain  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die' ;  and  of  Abraham  it  is  said  in  He  11s '  when  he 
was  called  to  go  out  ...  he  went  out'  (l{e\0eu> 
.  .  .  i( TjXBtr) ;  while  it  is  one  of  the  rewards  of 
the  Christian  victor  that  he  will  be  at  home  in 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  made  a  pillar,  and 
'  shall  go  no  more  out '  (Rev  3U  ((u  ot  /d)  t^XfJg 
fri,  RV  '  he  shall  go  out  thence  no  more ').  In 
2  Ch  18°  '  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  i\ing  spirit  in 
the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  Ana  the  Lord  said 
...  go  out,  and  do  even  so '  (in  IK  22a  ' go 
forth,  as  RV  here),  the  reference  is  the  same  as 
in  Job  lu  21 '  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  LORD.'  Less  definitely,  Gn  41*  '  And 
Joseph  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ' ; 
2  Ch  19* '  Jehoshaphat .  .  .  went  out  again  through 
the  people  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim ' 
(a  formula  during  the  separation  of  the  king- 
doms for  the  old  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba ') ;  and 
Ps  81*  '  This  he  ordained  in  Joseph  for  a  testimony 
when  he  went  through  the  land  of  Egypt'  Cinitxa 
onjp?  rRT^S)  RV  '  when  he  went  out  over  the  land 
of  Egypt,'  the  ref.  being  apparently,  as  in  AV,  to 
Joseph  s  administration  (Gn  41*),  which  is  sur- 
prising, seeing  that  modern  English  commentators 
almost  unanimously  find  the  ref.  to  be  to  God). 

The  paasage  ia  difficult ;  there  are  three  waya  of  taking 
it :  (a)  The  ancient  V8S  tr.  '  when  he  (Israel)  went  out 
from  the  land  of  Ktfypt,'  as  LXX  i>  rp  ittxttu*  «£tm  in 
AlyWm;  Vulg.  'cum  exiret  de  Terra-iEgypti,'  after  which 
Wye.  1388,  '  whanne  he  gede  out  of  the  lond  of  Egipt'  and 
Dou.  '  when  he  came  out  of  the  Land  of  Aegypt '  (with  the 


marg. '  The  people  of  Israel  signified  by  Joseph,  ;  and  so 

all  the  Eng.  VSS  before  AV.  But  the  tr»  is  quite  impossible,  the 
7g  never  meaning  U  '  out  of,'  or  anything  approaching  that 
(6)  'When  he  (Joseph,  in  person)  went  out  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,'  a  direct  ref.  to  On  41«,  which  gives  no  appropriate 
sense,  (e) '  When  He  (J")  went  forth  against  the  land  of  Egypt,' 
a  reference  to  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  and  especially  to  Ex  11* 
'  I  will  go  forth  through  the  midst  of  Egypt'  So  Del.,  Perowne, 
Burgess,  de  Witt,  Kirkpatrick,  and  nearly  all  recent  commen- 
tators. Kay  thinks  that,  while  the  ref.  Is  to  Ood,  the  special 
language  recalls  On  41*8 :  as  Joseph  once  went  out  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  benefit  them,  so  now,  since  they  have  for- 
gotten their  benefactor,  Joseph's  Ood  will  go  out  over  the 
Land  in  righteous  Judgment  Cheyne  believes  the  present  Heb. 
text  to  be  corrupt,  and  that  the  V88  exhibit  the  true  text : 
he  therefore  would  render,  as  (a), '  when  he  (Israel  and  Joseph) 
went  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt'  So  Weltb.  (in  Haupt)  who 
reads  ^>E5  for     (hut  is  ?£Q  ever  used  simply  of  leaving  Xy 

(2)  To  spread  abroad :  1  Ch  14"  'And  the  fame  of 
David  went  out  into  all  lands';  Est  9*  'For 
Mordecai  was  great  in  the  king's  house,  and  his 
fame  went  out  throughout  all  the  provinces '  (Xtm, 
RV  '  went  forth ').  (3)  In  reference  to  war,  the 
phrase  assumes  a  highly  technical  sense,  so  much 
so  that '  to  go  out '  standing  alone  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean  *  to  go  out  to  make  war.'  Take  the 
foil,  passages  in  order :  Nu  223a  (the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  to  Balaam) '  behold,  I  went  out  to  withstand 
thee ' ;  Dt  28*  '  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against 
them,  and  flee  seven  ways  before  them  ;  Jg  2U 
'  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them  for  evil ' ;  Jg  6*  '  Lord, 
when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou 
marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth 
trembled '  (see  Moore,  who  holds  the  ref.  to  be  to 
the  battle  just  fought) ;  20'  '  Then  all  the  children 
of  Israel  went  out  ;  18  8*"  Nay,  but  we  will  have 
a  king  over  us  .  .  .  that  our  king  may  judge  u» 
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and  go  ont  before  as,  and  fight  our  battles ' ;  18* 
■And  David  went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him 
(RVm '  went  out ;  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  he 
behaved  himself  wisely ') ;  1  K  2*  'So  the  king 
commanded  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada ;  which 
went  ont  and  fell  upon  him  [Shimei],  that  he 
died';  1  Ch  201  'at  the  time  that  kings  go  out' 
(both  VSS  add  *  to  battle '  in  italics) ;  Is  52"  '  For 
ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste,  nor  go  by  flight ' ; 
and  Am  6*  '  The  city  that  went  out  by  a  thousand 
shall  leave  an  hundred.'  (4)  Another  half -technical 
sense,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  confused  with 
the  last,  is  found  when  '  go  out '  means  '  go  out 
of  bondage,'  mostly  in  reference  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  or  to  the  jubilee  release.  The  chief 
references  to  the  exodus  are  Ex  12"  14s,  Nu  33', 
Ps  1141 ;  to  the  jubilee  release,  Ex  21»**  \  Lv  25* 
n.  n.  a.  m  27*^  tne  fuller  expression  '  go  out  free ' 
occurring  Ex  21*-  »• 11 ;  2  K  13»  refers  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  Syrian  oppression ;  and  Is  65u  to  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  with  no 
doubt  a  fuller  entrance  into  Messianic  blessing. 
(6)  By  a  peculiar  Heb.  idiom  the '  border '  or  '  coast ' 
of  a  territory  is  said  to  '  go  out,'  that  is,  '  proceed 
onward '  to  such  a  place.  So  frequently  in  Joe  16. 
16  and  elsewhere,  the  verb  *r.  being  generally 
rendered  'go  out'  and  .171;  'go  up.'  But  notice 
especially  the  subst.  n\tfm  denoting  the  end  or  ex- 
tremity of  a  boundary  line,  generally  used  in  the 
pin.  and  tr*  'goings  ont,'  but  '  outgoings '  in  Jos 
17»- » 18"  1914-  *»*■■,  which  RV  turns  into  '  goings 
out.'  (6)  Go  out  means  '  proceed  from '  in  Lv  10* 
'And  there  went  ont  a  fire  from  the  Lord'; 
Jer  21"  '  lest  my  fury  go  out  like  fire '  (*»rj?) ;  Mk 
6*=Lk  8*  'And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in 
himself  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him'  (rV 
#  airrov  Sivafur  /{e\0oG<rai>) ;  Lk  6U  'there  went 
virtue  oat  of  him  and  healed  them  all '  (rap'  afroO 
iMpXTo,  RV  '  came  forth  from  him ') ;  21  'And  it 
came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a 
decree  from  Cesar  Augustus '  (#ijxe* »).  Cf .  J er  44" 
Cov.  '  what  so  ever  goeth  oat  of  oare  owne  mouth, 
that  will  we  do.'  (7)  '  Go  out '  implies  religious 
separation  in  Is  52",  Jer  51*  1  Jn  2"  (8)  '  Go  out 
of  the  way '  in  Ro  3"  means  to  '  go  astray '  (rdiret 
4£fcXt»ar,  RV  'They  have  all  turned  aside').  See 
go  the  way,  below. 

20.  Oo  to:  This  obsolete  expression,  which  is 
found  11  times  in  AV,  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Tindale,  who  uses  it  in  other  places,  as 
Dt  2"  '  Goo  to  and  conqnere  and  provoke  him  to 
batayle ' ;  2" '  goo  to  and  conquere,  that  thou  may  est 
possesse  his  londe.'  Abbott  (Shakespearian  Gram- 
mar, p.  122)  says  that  the  'to*  has  an  adverbial 
force,  as  in  *  to  and  fro ' ;  and  as '  go '  in  Elizabethan 
English  meant  motion  generally,  not  necessarily 
motion  from,  '  go  to '  meant  little  more  than  our 
stimulative '  come.'  This  is  practically  how  Johnson 
explains  the  phrase—'  Come,  come,  take  the  right 
course,'  spoken  sometimes  sarcastically,  sometimes 
encouragingly.  In  Shakespeare  it  is  always  an 
exclamation,  expressing  either  scorn,  as  Winter's 
Tale,  L  ii.  182— 

■Go  to,  go  to !  How  ihe  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  html'; 
or  disapproval,  as  Macbeth,  V.  i.  61—'  Go  to,  go  to : 

Sou  have  known  what  yon  should  not' ;  or  merely 
ismissal.  as  Merry  Wives,  I.  iv.  165—'  But,  indeed, 
she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing. 
Bu'  for  you— well,  go  to ' ;  or  even  encouragement, 
Merry  Wives,  11.  i.  7 — 'Yon  are  not  young,  no 
more  am  I :  go  to  then,  there's  sympathy  ;  always, 
however,  mixed  with  impatience.  But  if  '  go  to ' 
is  a  mere  exclamation  in  Shaks.  and  Elizabethan 
English  generally,  it  is  often  more  than  that  in  AV, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  AV  represents  a 
much  earlier  stage  of  English  than  its  date  of  1611. 
There  it  is  (except  perhaps  in  Ja)  a  verb  in  the 
imperative,  and  expresses  lively  encouragement. 


This  is  clearly  seen  in  2  K  6*  '  And  the  king  of 
Syria  said,  Go  to,  go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  unto 
the  king  of  Israel.'  Its  occurrences  are  Gn  II*-4-7  (-199 
voluntative,  fr.  ao;  to  grant),  38w  '  go  to,  I  pray 
thee'  (Hf-'ia?  ;  the  only  remaining  example  of  nap, 
Ex  1",  was  tr*  by  Tindale  '  Come  on,'  and  this  was 
retained  in  subsequent  versions) ;  Jg  7*  '  go  to, 
proclaim '  (kj  irjjj  '  cry  now  1 ') ;  2  K  6* '  go  to,  go ' 
(ifa  T]^,  lit.  '  go,  go  in,' perhaps  as  Ball,  '  depart  thou 
[thither],  enter  [the  land  of  Israel] ' ;  LXX  AeOpo 
efcreXffe);  Ec  21  'go  to  now '  (Krn??) ;  Is  5* 'And  now, 
go  to ;  I  will  tell  you'  (omi$  Krnjp-rt*  n?Hl) ;  Jer  18" 
'go  to,  speak '  (kj-S3$) ;  Ja  4U  61 ' Go  to  now '  ("A-ye 
rG»).  Tindale  in  his  exposition  of  Mt  5 15-20  (Expos 
p.  124)  has  'go  to  and  prove  it' ;  and  (p.  128)  '  Gt 
to,  and  judge  their  works' ;  and  in  the  Prologe  to 
the  Pent,  he  says,  'Then  go  to  and  reade  the 
storyes  of  the  byble  for  thy  lerning  and  comforte,' 
where  the  verbal  force  of  the  expression  is  always 
manifest.  But  he  even  uses  'went  to'  in  Nu  ll4 
'And  the  children  of  Ysrael  also  went  to  and  wepte 
and  sayde :  who  shall  geve  us  flesh  to  eate  ? ' 

21.  Go  one's  way :  This  full  phrase  sometimes 
represents  an  equally  full  expression  in  the  original : 
thus,  Gn  321 '  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,'  Heb.  rj^n 

so  19»,  Nu  24*  Jos  2W,  Jg  18"  1  S  lw  26» 
28ffl,  Jer  28u.  But  generally  (always  in  NT)  it  is  the 
rendering  of  a  common  verb  with  no  adjunct.  The 
verbs  are  Vi*  (Pr  20") ;  yw  (Zee  10») ;  (Gn  12" 
14"  18°  24"  25",  Ex  1837,  Jg  19»- Neh  8W,  Ec  9', 
Dn  12»- B) ;  /SoWfw  (Bar  4»») ;  ropeftyuu  (Lk  4»  7" 
W,  Jn  4">,  Ac  0"  21»  24»);  fordvw  (Mt  5"  8*- u  20" 
27",  Mk  1"  2U  7*  10"  •»  11*  16',  Lk  10»  Jn  8n  16» 
188,  Rev  161) ;  and  dHpxo/mt  (Mt  8"  13*  204  22»- » 
Mk  11*  12u,  Lk  8»  19*"  22*.  Jn  4*  11»- «  Ac  9",  Ja 
l94).  Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  the  plu.,  bat 
may  be  an  old  genitive,  is  used,  '  go  your  ways.' 
The  phrase  is  good  idiomatic  Eng.,  and  is  still  used 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  bnt  often  it  is 
too  cumbrous,  sometimes  singularly  so,  as  in  Ja  1M 
Karevbrr\atv  koX  dreXiJXufov,  which  Mayor  translates 
'just  a  glance  and  he  is  off'  (RV  'goeth  away'). 
AV  has  a  few  times  rejected  it  when  found  in 
earlier  versions,  as  Mk  ln  Tind.  '  And  they  leeft 
their  father  Zebede  in  the  shippe  with  his  hyred 
servauntes,  and  went  their  wave  after  him ' ;  Lk 
814  Rhein.  '  And  that  which  f  el  into  thornes,  are 
they  that  have  heard,  and  going  their  waies,  are 
choked  with  cares.'  Shaks.  has  it  often,  as 
Hamlet,  in.  i.  132— 'We  are  arrant  knaves  all; 
believe  none  of  us.   Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.' 

22.  Go  the  way:  This  phrase,  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding,  is  used  both  literally 
and  figuratively.  (1)  Ru  V '  and  they  went  on  the 
way  to  return  unto  the  land  of  Judah  (11753  nu?ei) ; 
2K254  'and  the  king  went  the  way  toward  the 
plain'  ("371$  RV  'went  by  the  way  of  the 
Arabah'),  so  Jer  39^  Jer  31"  'set  thine  heart 
toward  the  highway,  even  the  way  which  thou 
wen  test'  ('£37?  TR).  (2)  Jos  2314  'And  behold,  this 
day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth '  (Vfrt  "3l$ 
jn$n-Ss  TJ33  i*tO ;  so  1  K  2* ;  Job  16*  '  when  a  few 
years  are" come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I 
shall  not  return'  (ifa(i  awty-iA  rrjki). 

J.  Hastings. 
GOAD.— 1.  1575  (a  without  daghesh,  cf.  J37B  (once) 
and  ria$  j  see  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  80,  and  refer- 
ences there)  occurs  in  a  corrupt  passage,  1  S  13"  '  to 
set  the  goads.'  A  fern,  form  in  plur.  absolute  is 
found  in  Ec  12",  where  we  read  that  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  goads  (nWri??).  2.  1979  (Siegfried- 
Stade;  Moore  thinks  ic??  probably  the  absolute 
form)  only  in  Jg  3",  where  Shamgar  is  said  to 
have  killed  600  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad  (157c? 
13??).  The  goad  was  a  pole  of  some  8  ft.  in  length, 
'  armed  at  one  end  with  a  spike,  at  the  other  with 
a  chisel-shaped  blade  for  cleaning  the  plough,  and 
on  occasion  would  make  a  very  good  substitute  for 
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a  spear'  (Moore,  Judge*,  106).  See  farther  Agri- 
culture in  voL  L  p.  40*,  where  the  ox-goad  is 
figured,  and  Schumacher,  '  Der  arab.  Pflug,'  in 
ZDPr*iLmt. 

In  Apocr.  '  goad '  occurs  in  Sir  88"  '  How  shall 
he  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plough,  that 

florieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goad  (xirrpof)  t '  In 
IT  'goad'  (RVm  'goads')  is  substituted  by  RV 
for  'pricks'  of  AV  in  Ac  26"  '  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goad'  (rpbt  tivrpa 
Xucrl(tw  i  in  Ao  9"  these  words  do  not  belong  to  the 
true  text).  The  same  figure  is  employed  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  (e.g.  Pindar,  Pyth.  li.  173; 
Aeeoh.  Again.  1633,  Prometh.  323;  Eurip.  Bacch. 
791 ;  Terence,  Phorm.  I.  iL  28).     J.  A.  Selbik. 

GO  AH  (nsi). — An  unknown  locality  near  Jeru- 
salem ( Jer  81").  LXX  gives,  instead  of  a  proper 
name,  $  ikkurQr  \l6wr. 

GOAT. — Of  the  six  Heb.  words  used  for  the  tame 
goat,  one  signifies  the  a.  generically,  and,  where  the 
context  indicates  it,  the  the  goat.  One  is  used  in 
the  masc  and  fern,  forms  to  indicate  the  he  g.  and 
the  g.  respectively.  Three  are  used  for  the  he  g. 
only.  One  is  used  in  AV  for  the  scapegoat,  which 
was  prob.  no  goat  at  all,  and  is  therefore  trans- 
literated in  RV  'azfaU.  Beside  these  there  is  one 
word  which  undoubtedly  signifies  the  wild  g., 
and  another  which  prob.  refers  to  the  same. 

1.  15  'St,  Al(,  tpHpm,  capra,  hoedus,  Arab,  ma't, 
fern.  'unz.  The  pin.  D*>y  'izztm  signifies  the  g.  gene- 
rically (Ex  12s  etc.).  In  this  sense  w»  ntr  (Dt  14*) 
signifies  a  head  or  individual  of  the  goats,  ovy  *j|  ( Jg 
6*)  a  kid  of  the  goats.  It  is  also  used  for  she  goats, 
the  context  showing  the  meaning  (Gn  30*  31"  32" 
etc).  It  is  also  used  elliptic-ally  for  goat's  hair  (Ex 
26'  etc.).  In  the  sing.  (Lv  17*)  it  sometimes  signi- 
fies an  individual  g.,  without  reference  to  sex ;  at 
others,  where  the  context  points  out  the  meaning,  a 
the  g.  (Gn  15*).  The  Aram.  plu.  p«?  (Ezr  6")  also 
refers  to  poats  generically,  and  the  construct  state 
f?y  Ttf  signifies  'he  goats  of  the  goats'  (cf.  Dn  8s-  •). 

2.  -rsp  s&'tr,  x(Mop<",  hircus.  This  word  occurs 
freq.  in  Lv  and  Nu  as  the  designation  of  the  g.  of 
the  sin-offering.  In  its  masc.  form  in  construct 
state  with  D-?y  it  signifies  the  he  g.  (Lv  4"),  and  in 
its  fern.  nTplp  si'tr&h,  x'/uipa,  in  construction  with 
vpst  the  she  g.  (Lv  4").  The  compound  expression 
is  in  AV  rendered  'a  kid  of  the  goats,  in  RV 
better,  simply  '  goat.'  S&'tr  comes  from  the  root 
He  sa  ar=shag  or  rough  hair  (cf.  Arab,  sha'r).  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  with  tjx,  one  of  the  words  for 
he  a  ,  to  indicate  his  shapginess,  Dn  821  (AV  '  rough 
g.,  RV  ' rough  he  g.,'  lit.  '  the  he  g.  the  shaggy '). 

8.  uns  'attid,  used  only  in  plu.  D~iwy  'attUdlm  (the 
same  as  the  Arab.  'atud,  plu.  a'tidah),  rpiyoi,  iptol, 
xl/tajm,  hirci.  It  is  tr*  in  LXX  of  Ps  50*  %iinipo\n 
<AV and  RV  'he  goats,'),  and  v.»  rpiyat  (AV  and 
BV  'goats').  It  is  rendered  (Gn  81Am)  AV 
•rams/  AVm  and  RV  'he  goats,'  LXX  ol  rpiyoi 
sol  ol  Kf*ol,  as  if  the  translator  were  uncertain 
which  was  intended,  or  meant  to  indicate  that 
both  were  included,  or  else  read  from  a  different 
text.  '  He  goats  {'attHdim,  LXX  Spixorra)  before 
the  flocks '  (Jer  50s)  signifies  leaders.  '  Chief  ones 
('attudtm,  LXX  Itfarret)  of  the  earth'  (Is  14*)  is 
a  metaphorical  rendering  of  he  goats,  AVm 
*  leaders  or  'great  goats/  RVm  he  goats.  'Pun- 
ished the  goats'  (RV  'he  goats'),  LXX  ifuofo 
(Zee  10*)  refers  to  chiefs. 

h.  Tp»  fdphir,  rpiyn,  hircus ;  o-?y0  Toy  eephtr 
hdizzim,  rpiyos  alyGn>  (Dn  8*-*);  otd*  tfphtrim, 
X^ipovt  (2  Ch  29",  Ezr  8").  Aram.  py  TP?,  %ipA- 
govt  abyCsr  (Ezr  6").  This  word  (Aram,  and  late 
Heb.),  from  the  root  -*»  fdphar,  signifying  to  leap, 
refers  to  the  he  goat  alone.  It  is  combined  with 
s&'ir.    See  (2). 


8.  c*:e  tayish,  rpiyoi,  aries,  hircus.  The  same  a) 
the  Arab,  tais,  and  means  a  he  goat  only  (Pr  30"). 
Plu.  vtnteyashtm,  rpiyoi  (Gn  30"  32",  2  Ch  17", 
not  in  LXX). 

6.  Sjkjjj  'az&zSl,  dvoxouxalos,  caper  emissaries,  AV 
scapegoat,  RV  Azazel  (Lv  16s-    *).    See  AZAZKL. 

Goats  have  always  been  a  large  item  in  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  Bible  lands.  Laban  had 
large  flocks  of  goats  (Gn  30"- ").  Jacob  gave  two 
hundred  she  goats  and  twenty  he  goats  to  Esau 
(Gn  32").  Nabal  had  a  thousand  goats  (1  S  25a). 
Sheep  and  goats  were  kept  together  in  flocks 
(Mt  25"-").  Kids  especially  were  used  as  food 
(Gn  27*.  Jg  61*  13*,  Lk  15»).  The  prohibition 
against  'seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk' 
(Ex  23u  34"  Dt  14*')  may  refer  to  the  dish  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  leben  vmmu,  i.e.  'his  mother's 
milk.'  It  consists  of  meat,  stewed  in  clabber,  with 
onions,  mint,  and  other  condiments.  It  was 
probably  not  intended  to  prohibit  this  savoury 
dish  altogether,  but  to  prevent  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  stewing  a  kid  in  its  own  mother's  milk. 
(For  other  possible  explanations  see  W.  R.  Smith, 
BS  p.  204  n.i  and  Driver  on  Dt  14a).  A  pro- 
vision of  a  similar  kind  forbade  the  taking  of  a 
hen  bird  with  her  brood,  or  her  eggs  (Dt  22*).  The 
Jews,  however,  interpret  the  passage  as  interdict- 
ing them  from  this  mode  of  cooking  flesh  alto- 
gether. Goat's  milk  was  nevertheless  much  used 
then  as  now  (Pr  27s7).  Goats  were  readily  convert- 
ible into  money  (Pr  27").  The '  bottles  fin  which 
wine  was  kept  (Jos  9\  Ps  1 19",  Mk  2")  were  made  of 
g.  skins.  They  were  made  by  cutting  off  the  head 
and  legs,  and  drawing  the  carcase  out  by  the  neck, 
and  then  tying  the  neck,  legs,  and  vent,  and  tan- 
ning the  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  out.  Goat's 
hair  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Ex  267  35"  36")  and  for  other  purposes 
(1  S  19").  Its  usually  black  colour  is  alluded  to 
(Ca  41 6*).  The  intractable  and  mischievous  nature 
of  the  goat  is  contrasted  with  the  gentle  and 
innocent  disposition  of  the  sheep  (Mt  25*1, ").  The 
goat  is  mentioned  in  Apocr.  (Jtn  2"). 

The  goats  of  Bible  lands,  Capra  mambrica,  L., 
have  long  pendent  ears.  These  are  alluded  to  by 
Am  3U  '  as  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear.' 
Some  Syrian  goats  are  white  or  mottled,  but 
most  of  them  are  black.  They  are  destructive  to 
young  trees,  and  are  the  principal  impediment  to 
the  propagation  of  forests  on  the  bare  mountain 
tops,  where  they  find  their  favourite  pasture. 

The  he  goat  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  (Dn  8*).  The  stately  gait  of  the  he 
goat  is  alluded  to  (Pr  30"*). 

Two  words  are  used  for  wild  goats: — 1.  o^a; 
ye'Sltm.  This  word  occurs  in  three  passages,  viz. 
1  S  24*,  where  LXX  has  for '  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats,'  M  rptaiewor  'EdbaUp,  Ps  104", 
where  it  has  4\d<f>on,  and  Job  391,  where  for  '  wild 
goats  of  the  rocks'  it  has  rpaye\d<par  xtrpat.  This 
animal  is  without  doubt  the  ibex.  The  root  V)g 
yd'al,  to  climb,  corresponds  well  with  its  habits. 
Its  Arab,  name  toa'l  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew.  The  animal  is  also  called  beden  by  the 
Arabs.  Its  scientific  name  is  Capra  beden,  Wagn., 
or  C.  Sinaitica}  Ehrh.  It  is  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  Sinai 
and  the  Syrian  Desert.  There  is  an  Am  el-uru'ul, 
fountain  of  the  wild  goats,  about  six  hours  E.  of 
Khareitun.  The  wora  toa'l  is  nsed  in  Pal.  for  the 
roebuck.  The  name  En-gedi  (Arab.  'Ain-Jidy), 
fountain  of  the  kid,  was  doubtless  given  with  refer- 
ence to  this  animal.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  goat.  The  horns  are  from  2*  to  3  ft.  in 
length,  curved  almost  to  a  semicircle,  and  reinforced 
by  large  rough  rings  on  the  front  face.  Its  flesh 
is  said  to  be  excellent.   It  may  have  been  the 
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which  Isaac  asked  Esau  to  brine  him 

(Gn  27»). 

JfStfiai  the  'pleasant  roe,'  RV  'pleasant  doe* 
(Pr  6U),  is  the  female  ibex,  bnt  tr4  by  LXX  r£Xof, 
a  fool,  Vulg.  hmnului. 

S.  'akkO.  This  animal  is  only  once  men- 
tioned (Dt  14*).  Possibly  ipuf,  in  the  LXX  render- 
ing of  the  passage,  is  the  equivalent  of  'akkd  ;  bat 
this  if>  uncertain,  as  the  LXX  gives  only  five  out 
of  the  seven  animals  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  roebuck ;  but  this  animal 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  list  under  the  name 
yahm&r.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  the  paseng, 
Capra  cegagrus,  Cuv.,  the  wild  original  of  the 
domestic  goat.  It  is,  however,  most  probably 
another  name  for  the  y&'tl,  or  a  kindred  species. 

For  Goat's  Hair  see  Haik;  and  for  Scapegoat 
see  Azazel.  G.  E.  Post. 

GOB  (al,  ato). — A  locality  mentioned  only  in 
2S21U-™,  where  David  fought  the  second  and 
third  of  the  four  battles  with  the  Phil,  that  are 
there  mentioned.  Most  copies  of  the  LXX  have 
TiB  in  the  first  instance  (with  which  agree  the 
Syr.  and  a  few  Heb.  copies),  and  P4/i  in  the 
second ;  while  some  Hebrew  copies  have  Nob. 
The  parallel  passage  (1  Ch  204"8)  locates  the  first  of 
these  two  battles  at  Gezer  (cf.  Jos  10"),  and  omits 
to  mention  the  place  of  the  second.  Certainly 
they  were  not  at  Nob,  but  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  Wellhausen,  followed  by  Driver  and 
Budde,  finds  Gob  also  in  2  S  21",  where  he  would 
read  ai?  o^n,  'and  they  dwelt  in  Gob,'  instead 
of  sis  'and  Ishbi-benob.'  (See  Wellhausen's 
or  Drivers  Sam.,  ad  loe.,  and  Budde's  note  in 
Haupt's  OT).  W.  J.  Beeches. 

GOBLET  is  found  only  in  Ca  7*  '  Thy  navel  is 
Pike]  a  round  goblet.'  The  Heb.  term  is  |}S  (prob. 
from  a  root  signifying  'circular,'  'round').  It  is 
used  in  plur.  (rnijS)  in  Ex  24*  of  the '  basins '  (Socin, 
Opfcrbecken)  in  which  Moses  collected  half  of  the 
sacrificial  blood.  In  Is  22s4  (the  only  other  occur- 
rence of  the  Heb.  word)  rnjnjp  '?f  is  tr1  both  in  AV 
and  RV  'vessels  of  cups,  where  'basin-vessels' 
(Guthe,  Beckengesehirr)  or  '  bowl-shaped  vessels ' 
(Cheyne)  would  be  a  more  accurate  rendering. 
For  the  Eng.  word  cf .  '  Annotations  to  Lk  22 '  in 
Rhem.  NT,  '  The  new  Testament  is  begonne  and 
dedicated  in  his  bloud  in  the  Chalice,  no  lease  than 
the  old  was  dedicated,  begonne,  and  ratified  in 
that  bloud  of  calves  contained  in  the  goblet  of 
Moyses.'  J.  A  Selbie. 

GOD  (IN  OT).— 

L  Existence  of  God. 
U.  Anthropomorphisms. 
111.  Names  of  Ood. 

(1)  Namea  expressing  the  general  notion  of  Deity, 

e.g.  El.  Elohim. 

(2)  Descriptive  Titles,  *.g.  El  Shaddai,  El  Elyon. 

(3)  Personal  name  of  the  Ood  of  Israel,  Jehovah 

(KoAirWI). 
It.  Idea  of  Ood  In  various  periods. 

(1)  Pre-Mosaic  period. 

(2)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  revolution  of  Jehu. 

r3>  Prophetic  period. 

(4)  "Ynm  the  destruction  of  the  State  onwards. 

L  Existence  of  God.— The  OT  belonging  to 
the  historical  period,  many  questions  now  discussed 
in  the  history  of  religion  lie  behind  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  any  writer  of  the  OT  to  prove  or  argue 
the  existence  of  God.  To  do  so  might  well  have 
seemed  a  superfluity,  for  all  prophets  and  writers 
move  among  ideas  that  presuppose  God's  exist- 
ence. Prophecy  itself  is  the  direct  product  of  His 
influence.  The  people  of  Israel  in  their  relations 
and  character  are  His  creation.  It  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  in  general  to 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  use  arguments 


to  prove  it.  The  belief  was  one  natural  to  the 
human  mind  and  common  to  all  men.  Scripture 
does  indeed  speak  of  those  who  say  in  their  heart 
there  is  no  God  (Ps  14*  S31) ;  but  these  are  the  fools, 
that  is,  the  practically  ungodly,  and  their  denial  is 
not  a  theoretical  or  speculative  one,  but  merely 
what  may  be  held  to  be  the  expression  of  their 
manner  of  life.  Even  the  phrase '  there  is  no  God ' 
hardly  means  that  God  is  not,  but  that  He  is  not 
present,  does  not  interfere  in  life ;  and,  counting 
on  this  absence  of  God  from  the  world  and  on 
impunity,  men  become  corrupt  and  do  abominable 
deeds  (Ps  14,  Job  22lat),  and  for  their  wickedness 
they  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol,  the  region  of 
separation  from  God,  together  with  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God  (Ps  9").  Yet  even  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  by  the  nations  is  something  temporary. 
It  is  a  forgetting  only,  no  obliteration  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  from  the  human  mind,  and 
these  nations  shall  yet  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord  (Ps  22"). 

Again,  as  Scripture  nowhere  contemplates  men 
as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God,  it  nowhere 
depicts  the  rise  or  dawn  of  the  idea  of  His  exist- 
ence in  men's  minds.  In  the  historical  period  the 
idea  of  God's  existence  is  one  of  the  primary 
thoughts  of  man  ;  he  comes  possessed  of  this 
thought  to  face  and  observe  the  world,  and  his 
conception  of  God  already  possessed  explains  the 
world  to  him  ;  the  world  does  not  suggest  to  him 
an  idea  hitherto  strange,  that  of  God's  existence. 
And,  of  course,  the  bare  idea  of  God's  existence  is 
not  the  primary  thought  which  Scripture  supposes 
all  men  to  possess;  this  abstract  conception  has 
gathered  body  about  it,  namely,  a  certain  circle  of 
ideas  as  to  what  God  is.  And  with  these  ideas  the 
Hebrew  took  up  his  position  over -against  the 
world.  To  him  God  and  the  world  were  always 
distinct.  God  was  not  involved  in  the  processes 
of  nature.  These  processes  were  caused  by  God, 
but  He  was  distinct  from  them.  The  Hebrew, 
however,  came  down  from  his  thought  of  God 
upon  the  world,  he  did  not  rise  from  the  world  up 
to  his  thought  of  God.  His  thought  of  God  ex- 
plained to  him  the  world,  both  its  existence  and 
the  course  of  events  upon  it ;  these  did  not  suggest 
to  him  either  the  existence  or  the  nature  of  God, 
these  being  unknown  to  him.  His  contemplation 
of  nature  and  providence  and  the  life  of  man  was 
never  of  the  nature  of  a  search  after  God  whom  he 
did  not  know,  but  always  of  the  nature  of  a 
recognition  of  God  whom  he  knew.  When  the 
singer  in  Ps  19  says  'the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,'  his  meaning  is  that  the  glory  of  God, 
who  is  and  is  known  and  is  Creator,  may  be  seen 
reflected  on  the  heavens.  But  the  psalmist  only 
saw  repeated  on  the  heavens  what  he  already 
carried  m  his  heart.  And  when  in  Is  40**-  J"  asks, 
'  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me  ?  Lift  up  your 
eyes  on  high  and  behold :  Who  hath  created  these 
things?  bringing  out  their  hosts  by  number' — 
it  is  assumed  as  known  that  J"  is  Creator,  and  that 
His  omnipotence  is  revealed  in  the  nightly  parade 
of  His  hosts  on  the  sky,  not  one  failing  to  answer 
the  roll  call,  and  the  inference  is  that,  with  this 
God  for  their  God,  Israel  cannot  despond  or  be 
faint-hearted  — '  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  My 
way  is  hid  from  the  Lord!  An  everlasting  God  is 
J",  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  He  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary.  He  giveth  power  to  the 
faint.'  The  passage  teaches  nothing  new  or  un- 
known ;  it  recalls  what  is  known,  reburnishing  the 
consciousness  of  it,  in  order  to  sustain  the  faith 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people.  There  is,  however, 
in  one  or  two  passages  an  approximation  to  some 
of  the  arguments  of  Natural  Theology.  In  Ps  94*t 
it  is  said,  probably  of  the  excesses  of  the  heathen 
rulers  of  Israel,  'They  break  in  pieces  thy  people 
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O  Lord.  Yet  they  say,  The  Lord  doth  not  see. 
Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people :  He  that 
planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not  Lear  ?  He  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ?' 

The  OT  as  little  thinks  of  arguing  or  proving 
that  God  may  be  known  as  it  thinks  of  arguing 
that  He  exists.  Its  position  is  here  again,  so  to 
speak,  far  in  front  of  such  an  argument.  How 
should  men  think  of  arguing  that  God  could  be 
known  when  they  were  persuaded  they  knew  Him, 
when  they  felt  they  were  in  fellowship  with  Him, 
when  their  whole  mind  was  filled  and  aglow  with 
the  thought  of  Him,  and  when  His  Spirit  was 
within  them?  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the 
OT  comes  out  when  the  question  is  raised,  How  is 
God  known?  And  here  the  characteristic  concep- 
tion of  the  OT  is  that  of  Revelation — if  men  know 
God,  it  is  because  He  has  made  Himself  known  to 
them.  The  idea  of  man  reaching  to  knowledge  or 
fellowship  of  God  through  his  own  efforts  is  foreign 
to  the  OT.  God  speaks,  He  appears :  man  listens 
and  beholds.  God  brings  Himself  near  to  men, 
He  enters  into  a  covenant  with  them,  He  lays 
commands  on  them  :  they  receive  Him  when  He 
approaches,  accept  His  will  and  obey  His  behests. 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  nowhere  represented 
as  thoughtful  minds,  reflecting  on  the  Unseen  and 
ascending  to  elevated  conceptions  of  Godhead  : 
the  Unseen  manif  ests'itself  to  them,  and  they  know 
it.  God  reveals  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  in 
angelic  forms,  to  Moses  in  the  bush  and  on  the 
mount,  to  the  prophets  in  the  spiritual  intuitions 
of  their  own  minds.  The  form  of  manifestation 
may  change,  bnt  the  reality  remains  the  same. 
The  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  that 
God  revealed  Himself  and  His  word  to  him  when 
the  truth  broke  upon  his  mind,  was  not  less  vivid 
than  that  of  the  patriarch  who  was  visited  by 
angelic  messengers  when  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  or  that  of  Moses  who  saw  the  God  of  Israel 
in  the  mount.  This  view  of  God's  self-manifesta- 
tion, and  that  He  takes  the  initiative,  is  the  charac- 
teristic conception  of  the  OT.  The  view  may  not 
be  peculiar  to  Israel,  for  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  Semitic  peoples  tends  to  show  that  on  general 
questions  about  Deity,  such  as  His  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  men's  actions,  they  all  thought  very 
much  alike ;  the  supremacy  of  Israel  lay,  not  in 
these  points,  but  in  the  ethical  nature  which  they 
ascribed  to  their  God,  and  in  the  redemptive  hopes 
for  mankind  and  the  world  which  flowed  from  this 
conception  of  His  nature.  Interesting  psychologi- 
cal questions  are  raised  by  such  visions  as  that  of 
Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex  3),  that  of  Jacob  at  Jabbok 
(Gn  32**-),  and  that  of  Isaiah  in  the  temple  (Is  6). 
Such  questions  may  never  be  answered,  but  there 
are  two  points  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating 
the  OT  conception  of  Revelation.  First,  though  it 
is  the  OT  manner  throughout  to  signalize  the 
divine  operation  alone,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence 
any  preparation  or  co-operation  in  the  mind  of 
man,  we  are  entitled  and  compelled  to  throw  back 
into  these  ancient  histories  something  of  our  know- 
ledge of  how  men's  minds  operate  now  when  God  is 
moving  them.  Isaiah's  vision  was  no  doubt  pre- 
ceded by  reflection  on  the  nature  of  J"  and  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  the  inevitable  issue  fore- 
cast. And  similar  reflections  must  have  occupied 
the  mind  of  Moses,  along  with  aspirations  in 
regard  to  himself  and  his  people.  These  revela- 
tions of  God  to  men  were  never  mere  objective 
calls  to  take  a  certain  place  or  do  a  certain  duty, 
there  was  always  a  personal  element  in  them,  they 
were  a  crisis  in  the  individual  religious  life.  It 
was  this  new  personal  relation  to  God,  which  was 
as  real  in  the  case  of  Moses  as  in  that  of  Isaiah, 
that  was  the  source  of  the  power  which  such  men 
wielded  over  the  masses  of  their  fellow-men.  More 


than  one  commentator  has  said  that  Isaiah,  in 
ottering  a  sign  to  Ahaz  in  the  heavens  above  or 
the  depth  beneath  ( Is  7"),  was  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  and  might  have  been  left  in  the  lurch.  It  is 
sufficient  preliminary  answer  to  say  that  Isaiah 
did  not  think  so.  But  it  may  be  added  that  there 
was  in  Isaiah  something  of  that  same  consciousness 
which  expressed  itself  in  Christ  when  He  said,  '  I 
know  that  thou  hearest  me  always.'  Therefore, 
secondly,  the  reality  of  the  divine  influence  must 
be  upheld  also.  The  idea  of  Revelation  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  Hebrew  conception  which, 
translated  into  modern  thought,  means  nothing 
but  the  natural  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Such  a  view  leaves  unexplained 
the  consciousness  of  the  prophets,  the  contents  of 
their  prophecies,  and  the  religious  life  which  they 
manifested.  But,  of  course,  however  much  the  OT 
reposes  on  the  ground  that  all  knowledge  of  God 
comes  from  His  revealing  Himself,  and  that  there 
is  such  a  revelation,  it  is  far  from  implying  that 
this  revelation  of  God  is  a  full  display  of  Him  as 
He  really  is.  An  exhaustive  communication  of 
God  cannot  be  made,  because  the  creature  cannot 
take  it  in  (Job  ll7*-)-  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  trace  in  the  OT  of  the  idea  that  God  as  revealed 
to  men  is  not  God  an  He  really  is  in  Himself,  or 
that  His  revelation  of  Himself  is  meant  merely  to 
be  regulative  of  human  life,  while  what  He  is  in 
truth  remains  far  away  in  a  transcendental  back- 
ground out  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  ad- 
vance, or  into  which  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
penetrate.  The  revelation  God  gives  of  Himself  is 
a  revelation  of  Himself  as  He  is  in  truth,  though 
it  may  be  impossible  to  reveal  Himself  fully  to 
men.  The  OT  conception  of  God  is  that  of  a 
Person  with  ethical  attributes  ;  it  nowhere  specu- 
lates on  His  physical  essence.  God  is  nowhere 
called  spirit  in  the  OT ;  like  men,  He  has  a  spirit ; 
but  spirit  never  denotes  substance,  but  always 
connotes  energy  and  power,  especially  life-giving 
power. 

ii.  Anthropomorphisms.  —  From  the  earliest 
period  when  God  is  spoken  of,  He  is  regarded  as 
a  Person.  The  word  J"  is  a  personal  name.  From 
the  Exodus  downward  He  is  so  spoken  of  in  con- 
temporary literature:  'Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for 
he  hath  triumphed  gloriously'  (Ex  15!1);  He  is 
one  whom  men  may  *  love '  ( Jg  5s1) ;  He  is  self- 
conscious,  and  swears  '  by  his  holiness '  (Am  4'), 
that  is,  by  His  Godhead  (Gn  22").  The  idea  ex- 
pressed by  M.  Arnold,  that  the  conception  of  God 
in  Israel  was  first  that  of  some  newer  external 
to  themselves  which  they  perceived  in  the  world, 
a  power  making  for  a  moral  order  or  identical 
with  it,  and  which  they  afterwards  endowed  with 
personality,  inverts  tne  OT  representation,  in 
which  God  is  fully  personal  from  the  first,  while 
His  moral  being  becomes  clearer  and  more  ele- 
vated, or,  at  least,  receives  fuller  expression.  The 
question  rather  rises  whether  the  very  vividness 
wit  h  which  God's  personality  was  realized  in  Israel 
did  not  infringe  upon  other  conceptions  necessary 
to  a  true  idea  of  God,  such  as  His  transcendence  ? 
Was  He  not  conceived  as  a  magnified  human  person 
subject  to  the  limitations  ofpersonality  among 
men?  Now,  of  course,  all  OT  statements  about 
God  are  given  in  the  region  of  practical  religious 
life.  A  theology  of  the  schools  where  the  laws  of 
exact  thought  prevail  was  unknown  in  the  OT 
period.  There  may  be  observed,  indeed,  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  theology  in  *the  Alexandrian 
translation,  and  more  clearly  in  the  Aramaic  ver- 
sions and  in  Jewish  writings  of  this  age.  Those 
express  themselves,  in  regard  to  God,  in  a  form 
that  seeks  to  be  more  severe  and  exact,  using 
circumlocutions  for  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the 
OT — a  fact  which  indicates  that  these  caused  some 
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offence.  But  in  the  OT  snch  anthropomorphisms 
are  freely  used,  as  we  use  them  still.  Ana  their 
use  is  usually  justified  by  the  statement  that  man 
was  male  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  possible 
that  by  some  in  Israel,  just  as  by  some  among 
ourselves,  His  personality  was  so  vividly  realized 
as  to  obscure  or  repress  some  other  conceptions 
of  Him  which  also  nave  their  rights.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  charged  against  the  OT.  When  it 
speaks  of  the  hand,  arm,  mouth,  lips,  and  eyes  of 
God ;  when  He  makes  bare  His  holy  arm  (Is  5210), 
lifts  up  a  signal  to  the  nations  (492S),  is  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  Medes  mustering  His  hosts,  and 
His  military  shout  is  heard  (134),  all  this  is  but 
vivid  conception  of  His  being,  His  intelligence, 
His  activity  and  universal  power  over  the  nations 
whom  He  directs.  The  human  is  transferred  to 
His  personality,  as  it  could  not  but  be;  it  is 
transferred  graphically,  as  could  not  but  happen 
when  done  by  the  poetical,  vivacious,  and  power- 
ful phantasy  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  language 
only  testifies  to  the  warmth  and  intensity  of  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  writers. 

Another  class  of  passages  deserves  attention. 
God  is  said  to  have  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
oool  of  the  day  (Gn  3*);  to  have  come  down  to 
see  the  tower  which  men  did  build  (11s) ;  to  have 
been  one  of  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham, 
and  to  have  eaten  that  which  was  set  before  Him 
(18l-»);  to  have  wrestled  with  Jacob  (32"%  and 
the  like.  Such  passages,  in  addition  to  being  a 
testimony  to  the  vividness  with  which  God's  per- 
sonality was  conceived,  are  evidence  also  of  the 
religious  feeling  that  God  did  reveal  Himself  to 
men,  and  enter  into  the  closest  fellowship  with 
them.  Different  minds  may  estimate  these  early 
narratives  in  different  ways.  So  far  as  we  con- 
sider the  experiences,  say  of  Jacob  at  Jabbok, 
real,  we  may  suppose  that  with  these  early  men 
a  spiritual  impression  always  reflected  itself  in  an 
accompanying  extraordinary  physical  condition, 
just  as  among  the  early  prophets  the  ecstasy  was 
usual,  while,  among  the  later  prophets,  though 
still  occasional  (Is  8"),  it  became  rare.  And  so  tar 
as  we  may  consider  the  details  of  the  description 
due  to  the  narrator,  it  may  be  evidence  that  he 
could  not  conceive  a  spiritual  experience  apart 
from  a  corresponding  physical  accompaniment. 
And  if  early  men  so  felt,  it  would  not  be  judicious 
to  deny  that  God  might  use  an  objective  pheno- 
menon, such  as  the  burning  bush,  as  a  means  of 
awakening  the  religious  mind,  just  as  our  Lord 
used  His  miracles  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  mind 
of  those  for  whom  He  performed  them.  But  these 
local  manifestations  of  God  never  suggest  that  He 
was  locally  confined.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Sinai  was  the  local  seat  of  J"  before  the  Exodus, 
and  that  it  was  only  later  that  He  was  believed 
to  have  removed  to  Canaan.  In  David's  day  it 
was  certainly  believed  that  Canaan  was  His  '  in- 
heritance '(IS  28u) ;  and  the  oldest  Pent,  narrator 
speaks  of  Him  '  coming  down '  upon  Mount  Sinai 
(Ex  19"-  *).  When  the  Ark,  to  which  His  presence 
was  in  some  way  specially  attached,  was  captured 
by  the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  destroyed,  the  priests 
continued  His  worship  with  all  the  old  ceremonial 
of  shewbread  and  the  like  at  Nob  (1  S  21*).  The 
multitude  of  altars  scattered  over  the  country, 
if  they  did  not  suggest  the  positive  idea  of  His 
ubiquity,  suggested,  at  least,  that  there  was  no 
place  where  He  might  not  let  Himself  be  found, 
and  the  idea  was  confirmed  by  new  self-manifesta- 
tions in  fresh  places,  as  to  Gideon  (Jg  690),  to  Saul 
(who  seems  to  have  built  many  altars,  1  S  14"), 
and  to  David  (2  S  24").  The  idea  men  had  of  all 
these  places  was  that  expressed  by  Solomon  in 
regard  to  the  temple:  'The  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee,  how  much  less  this  house 


that  I  have  builded*  (1  K  8").  But  while  God 
was  thus  present  on  earth,  the  tempest  or  the 
thunderstorm  was  at  the  same  time  a  theophany 
in  the  heavens.  Two  beliefs  characterize  the 
Hebrew  mind  from  the  beginning:  first,  the  strong 
belief  in  causation — every  change  on  the  face  of 
nature,  or  in  the  life  of  men  or  nations,  must  be 
due  to  a  cause ;  and,  secondly,  the  only  conceivable 
causality  is  a  personal  agent.  The  unseen  power 
under  all  things,  which  threw  up  all  changes  on 
the  face  of  the  world,  which  gave  animation  to 
the  creature  or  withdrew  it,  which  moved  the 
generations  of  men  upon  the  earth  from  the  be- 
ginning (Is  414),  bringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from 
Kir  (Am  97),  was  the  living  God.  Some  pheno- 
mena or  events,  such  as  the  thunderstorm  or  the 
dividing  of  the  sea,  might  be  more  striking  in- 
stances of  His  operation  than  others.  They  were 
miracles,  that  is,  wonders,  but  they  did  not  differ 
in  kind  from  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
from  His  making  the  sun  to  rise  and  sealing  up 
the  stars  (Job  97),  from  His  clothing  the  heavens 
with  blackness  (Is  60*)  and  making  them  clear 
again  with  His  breath  (Job  26").  Everything  is 
supernatural,  that  is,  direct  divine  operation. 
The  regular  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  due 
to  J"b  covenant  with  them  (Jer  33*>-  *). 

Another  class  of  passages  may  be  referred  to. 
The  first  class  cited  vividly  suggested  the  person- 
ality of  God.  The  second  class  added  the  idea 
that  He  manifested  Himself  to  men  in  place  and 
circumstance,  though  with  no  implication  that  He 
was  locally  confined.  This  third  class  brings  in 
the  idea  of  the  moral  in  His  personality.  Thus 
He  repents  that  He  made  man  (Gn  66),  and  also 
of  the  evil  He  intended  to  do  (Ex  32") ;  He  is 
grieved  (Gn  6«),  angry  (1  K  11»),  jealous  (Dt  6U), 
gracious  (Ps  1114);  He  loves  (1  K  10*),  hates  (Pr 
618),  and  much  more.  All  the  emotions  of  which 
men  are  conscious,  and  all  the  human  conduct 
corresponding  to  these  emotions,  are  thrown  bock 
upon  God.  Now,  it  may  be  true  that  from  another 
point  of  view  God  must  be  held  free  of  all  passion, 
and  not  subject  to  such  change  as  is  implied  in 
one  emotion  succeeding  another.  Still,  this  latter 
conception  if  carried  to  its  just  conclusions  would 
reduce  God  to  a  being  not  only  absolutely  unmoral, 
but  even  impersonal.  The  religious  mind  could 
express  its  relations  to  God  in  no  other  way  but 
by  attributing  to  Him  a  nature  similar  to  its  own. 
Scripture  is  not  unaware  that  this  mode  of  con- 
ception may  be  pushed  too  for :  '  The  Lord  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  repent '  (1  S  15").  What  is 
of  importance,  however,  in  these  representations 
of  God  is  the  general  conception  which  they 
combine  to  suggest,  viz.  the  moral  Being  of  God. 

iii.  Names  of  God.— (1)  Some  names  express 
the  general  notion  of  Deity,  as  'El,  'Elohim, 
'  God  ;  (2)  others  are  descriptive  titles  applied  to 
Deity,  as  'El  Sttaddai  (AV  'God  Almighty'),  'El 
'Elydn,  'God  Most  High';  while  (3)  from  the 
Exodus,  J"  is  the  personal  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  names  El,  Elohim,  Shaddai,  and  J' 
are  probably  all  prehistoric,  and  their  meaning 
is  very  obscure. 

(1)  The  name  El  (">*)  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  names  for  Deity,  being  used 
in  Babylonian,  Aramaean,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic,  particularly  southern  Arabic.  It  thus 
belongs  to  the  primitive  Shemitic  speech  before  it 
became  modified  into  dialects,  though  conceivably 
one  or  more  of  the  dialects  may  have  retained  in 
use  the  root  with  which  it  is  connected,  (a)  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Heb.  root  Sw  'to  be 
strong,'  of  which  it  would  be  the  ptcp.,  meaning 
'  the  strong.'  *  (b)  Others  have  referred  it  to  an 
*  QeMalu*. 
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Arab,  root  '<?/,  meaning  'to  be  in  front'  (hence 
avowal,  '  first '),  '  to  govern,'  and  assigned  to  it  the 
sense  of  '  leader.'  *  This  meaning  would  be  more 
in  harmony  with  other  Semitic  names  for  God, 
such  as  baal,  'addn  'lord,'  melek  'king,'  etc.  It 
is,  however,  against  such  derivations,  which  should 
give  an  unchangeably  long  t  in  el,  that  the  first 
vowel  is  short  in  Bab.  'Uu  and  in  Arab.,  and 
changeable  in  Heb.,  as  ^"Vlf.  (e)  Some  others 
have  suggested  a  root  nSn,  either  a  cognate  form  to 
'HI,  'to  be  strong,'  considering  the  word  an  abstract 
= '  power,'  '  might '  ;t  or  a  word  connected  with 
prep.  *tyt  '  onto,  God  being  the  goal  towards  which 
men  strive.  J  This  last  meaning  is  too  abstract 
for  a  primitive  name  of  Deity,  and  altogether 
improbable.  No  plausible  derivation  of  the  term 
has  been  suggested.  In  Heb.  prose  the  word  is 
usually  connected  with  an  epithet,  as  '  the  living 
God'  (tj  ?«),  'the  eternal  God,'  'God  Most  High'; 
bat  in  the  prophets  and  poetry  it  is  used  alone 
for  'god'  or  'God,'  and  in  a  few  cases  is  found 
in  the  plur.  'gods.'  It  has  maintained  its  place 
all  through  the  language  as  well  as  in  other 
dialects  in  the  formation  of  proper  names. 

Elohim  is  a  plur.  of  which  the  sing,  is  sW«j, 
Aram.  'U&h,  Arab.  'ildh  (with  art.  'aTUdh  =  'aildh, 
•  God ').  The  sing,  is  used  in  poetry  (Ps  18,  Dt  32), 
and  occasionally  in  very  late  prose.  It  has  been 
contended  (a)  that  the  sing,  is  an  artificial  form 
coined  from  the  plur.  Elohim ;  and  (&)  that  Elohim 
is  really  the  plur.  of  el,  formed  by  inserting  h, 
as  occasionally  happens.  Bat  decidedly  against 
(a)  is  the  existence  of  the  similar  sing,  form  in 
Aram,  and  Arab.,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  late;  and  against  (6)  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  in  plurals  of  fern,  form  that  there  is  an 
insertion  of  h  (Syr.  plur.  shemohtn, '  names,'  cannot 
be  held  primary,  as  the  word  'name'  has  fern. 
plur.  in  Heb.  and  western  Aram.).  El,  too,  has 
its  own  proper  plur.  'dim.  The  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  word  with  'elah,  'don,  names  of  trees,§ 
may  be  safely  neglected.  Whether  the  term 
'Uoah  be  connected  with 'd,  and  what  its  meaning 
is,  remains  uncertain.  The  use  of  the  plur.  Elohim 
is  also  difficult  to  explain.  The  plur.  had  so  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  usage  that  the  more 
archaic  sing,  was  confined  to  poetry.  The  plur. 
can  scarcely  be  a  remnant  of  polytheism ;  the 
Shemites  did  not  use  the  general  expression  '  the 
gods'  for  Deity,  like  Lat.  Dii  (the  Assyr.  'the 
Ishtars's' goddesses,'  is  like  Heb.  'the  Orions ' = 
'constellations,'  Is  13") ;  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  plur.  was  first  used  of  the  deities  of  some 
particular  locality  II  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
as  usually  each  locality  had  only  one  deity.  The 
idea  that  Elohim  expressed  the  fulness  of  mights 
or  powers  contained  m  God  1T  is  too  abstract,  apart 
from  the  uncertainty  whether  the  sing,  meant 
' might.'  After  all,  perhaps,  the  plur.  may  be  easi- 
est explained  as  a  plur.  of  eminence,  like  'dddntm, 
bfOltm,  'lord,'  tir&phim  (1  S  191*-"),  and  possibly 
nfatsim,  'ruler'  (Is  3U).  The  plur.  appears  also 
in  Ethiopia  'amWc,  'God'  (unused  sing,  malek),  and 
in  the  Amaraa  letters  the  plur.  ildni,  'God,'  is 
used  in  addressing  the  Egyptian  king. 

(2)  As  is  the  case  with  El  ana  Elohim,  the 
meaning  of  El  Shaddai  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Shaddai  is  probably  an  epithet,  as  it  qualifies  El, 
just  as  .Elyon,  '  Most  High,'  does.  The  name  is 
old  (Gn  49*),  and  is  said  by  P  to  have  been  the 
patriarchal  name  of  God  (Gn  17',  Ex  6*).  The 
fanciful  derivation  Tr1  (= •?  V<!) '  the  sufficient '  was 
perhaps  known  to  LXX  (Uarbt,  in  this  sense  twice 
m  Ru,  thrice  in  Job,  once  in  Ezk),  and  also  the 
i '  mighty,' '  almighty '  (Urxvp6t,  xarroKpdTup  in 

*  NSldeke.  t  DtUmum.  {  De  Lamrda. 

|  Kayeer- Marti,  AT  TJuolegie,  p.  22. 
I  W.  B.  Smith.  IT  Dillmann. 
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Job).  If  derived  from  ntf,  the  name  would  not 
mean  'the  Almighty,'  but  'the  destroyer,'  signi- 
fying presumably  the  storm-god,  or  possibly  the 
scorching  sun-god ;  if  from  Aram,  tnv  '  to  pour,' 
it  would  have  the  similar  sense  of  the  rain-giver.* 
Such  derivations  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
Equally  far  from  probability  is  the  conjecture 
that  the  word  should  be  read  ntf  '  my  lord '  (Arab. 
sayyidi).\  In  Heb.  shedim  means  'demons'  (Ps 
106"),  and  Dt  32"  when  naming  them  adds  '  no 
god.'  Such  a  topsy-turvy  of  meaning  is  a  triumph 
of  etymology.  More  recently  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Assyr.  shadu,  'mountain,'  from  root 
'to  be  high,' X  with  the  suggestion  that  Shaddai 
either  means  '  mountain '  (cf.  f&r,  '  rock,'  as  title 
of  God)  or  has  the  adjectival  sense  of  'most 
high.'  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
meaning  '  almighty '  has  a  certain  tradition  in  its 
favour. 

(3)  The  name  Jehovah  is  also  probably  an  ancient 
name  (Gn  4*),  though  at  the  Exodus  it  received  a 
special  meaning  by  being  connected  with  the  Heb. 
verb '  to  be.'  (a)  The  pronunciation  '  Jehovah '  has 
no  pretence  to  be  right.  The  word  mn*  acquired 
such  a  sacredness  that,  in  reading,  the  name 
'ddGn&i,  '  lord,'  was  substituted  for  it ;  §  hence 
in  MSS  and  prints  the  vowels  of  'dddndi  were 
attached  to  the  letters  m.r,  and  '  Jehovah '  (n)n;)  is 
a  conflate  form  with  the  consonants  of  one  word 
and  the  vowels  of  another.  It  is  not  older  in  date 
than  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (1520).  (6)  The 
contracted  forms  in  which  the  name  appears 
suggest  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was  .-nn; 
yahweh  or  yahve  (a  Greek  transliteration  is  lap'i). 
(c)  The  occurrence  of  this  name  or  a  similar  one 
in  Assyr.  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.  Hommel 
believes  he  has  discovered  in  western  Shemitic  a 
divine  name  »',  ai,  otya  (e.g.  I-zebel,  Jezebel),  which 
he  considers  the  original  form  of  the  name,  the 
Heb.  m.T  being  a  more  modern  expansion.  The 
last  part  of  his  conjecture  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
considered  probable,  (d)  The  word  being  pre- 
historic, its  derivation  must  remain  uncertain. 
It  has  been  connected  with  Arab,  hawa,  '  to  blow ' 
or  '  breathe,'  J"  being  the  god  who  is  heard  in  the 
tempest — the  storm-god  ;  or  with  the  verb  hawa, 
'to  tall'  (Job  37*),  in  the  causative  meaning  *  the 
prostrator  '—again  the  lightning-god  ;  or  with  Heb. 
hay  ah  (old  form  hawah), '  to  be'  in  causative  ('make 
to  be'),  i.e.  'the  creator,'  or  fulfiller  of  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  so  on.  (e)  In  Heb.  writing  of  the 
historical  period  the  name  is  connected  with  Heb. 
hayah,  '  to  be,'  in  the  imperf.  Now  with  regard  to 
this  verb,  first,  it  does  not  mean  '  to  be'  essentially 
or  ontologically,  but  phenomenally ;  and  secondly, 
the  impf.  has  not  the  sense  of  a  present  ('  am ')  but 
of  a  fut.  ('will  be').  In  Ex  310*-,  when  Moses  de- 
murred to  go  to  Egypt,  God  assured  him,  saying, 
W  *»  (MBTKH^vmmdk)  'I  will  be  with  thee.' 
When  he  asked  how  he  should  name  the  God  of 
their  fathers  to  the  people,  he  was  told  n;rig  yfo  n;np 
(znrsB  'Usher  sbtmb).  Again  he  was  bidden 
"ay.  '  "'.W  'BBYBH  hath  sent  me  unto  yon ' ;  and 
finally,  '  nvr  Yabwbh,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  has 
sent  me  unto  you.'  From  all  this  it  seems  evident 
that  in  the  view  of  the  writer  'ehyeh  and  yahweh 
are  the  same:  that  God  is  'ehyeh,  'I  will  be,'  when 
speaking  of  Himself,  and  yahweh, '  he  will  be,'  when 
spoken  of  by  others.  What  He  will  be  is  left  un- 
expressed— He  will  be  with  them,  helper,  streng- 
thened deliverer.il 

The  name  J"  can  hardly  have  been  altogether 

*  So  W.  R.  Smith.  tNSldeke. 

1  Frd.  Delitzach,  ProUgomtna,  96 ;  Hommel,  .aflTllO. 

f  Lv  24"  '  blasphemed  the  name '  is  already  in  LXX  1  named 
the  name.'  But  aa  to  Jewish  interpretation,  of.  Dalman,  Dm 
Oottetnamt  Adanai,  US. 

I  On  the  word  see  Driver,  'The  Tetragrammaton '  ia  Studim 
Biblica,  Oxf.  1885. 
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new  to  Israel  before  their  deliverance.  A  new 
name  would  have  been  in  those  days  a  new  God. 
The  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  Ydkebed  (Ex  6*>), 
contains  the  word,  and,  if  not  among  the  tribes 
generally,  the  name  was  probably  in  use  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses  belonged.  The  view 
(Tiele,  Stade)  that  Moses  became  acquainted  with 
the  name  among  the  Midianites,  into  a  priestly 
family  of  which  he  had  married,  has  no  direct 
support  in  Heb.  tradition.  But  the  people  in 
Egypt  had,  no  doubt,  connexions  with  the  desert 
tribes  on  the  east  of  them,  as  the  flight  of  Moses 
to  Midian  suggests.  The  Kenites,  the  Midianite 
relatives  of  Moses,  attached  themselves  to  Israel 
(Jg  lu  4U).  And  the  Rechabites,  who  originally 
may  also  have  been  Kenites  (1  Ch  2*),  were  fer- 
vent worshippers  of  J*  (2  K  lO"*),  and  strenuous 
ipholders  of  the  severer  nomadic  ideal  of  religious 
if  e  as  against  the  corruptions  which  Israel's  accept- 
ance of  the  Canaanite  civilization  had  introduced. 


Moses,  too,  demanded  liberty  to  go  '  a  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness*  to  sacrifice  to  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  (Ex  3U  6*).  These  things  at 
least  suggest  the  question  whether  the  name  J" 
was  not  Known  also  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (of. 
Ex  18"  0133"-,  Jg  S4"-). 

iv.  Idea  of  God  in  various  Periods. — (1)  The 
ore-Mosaic  period. — It  has  been  made  a  question 
how  much  of  the  narratives  regarding  the  patri- 
archal ancestors  of  Israel  is  history  and  how  much 
legend.  The  stories  were  written  down  probably 
between  the  middle  of  the  10th  and  the  middle  of 
the  8th  centuries,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  they 
reflect  in  the  main  the  religious  ideas  of  this  period. 
But  the  historians  (J,  E)  from  whom  we  have  them 
did  not  invent  them,  but  transcribed  them  from  the 
national  consciousness,  and  they  must  in  any  case 
.eflect  the  ideas  of  an  age  considerably  anterior  to 
their  own  date  as  literature.  The  theory  that 
names  like  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  those  of  ex- 
tinct deities  is  perhaps  overcome.  But  how  far  the 
wanderings  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and 
their  relations  with  other  peoples,  reflect  tribal 
rather  than  individual  movements,  is  liable  to 
dispute.  It  is  strange  that  while  Edom,  Moab, 
and  the  like  have  all  one  eponymous  ancestor, 
Israel  has  three,  all  most  unlike  one  another. 
Shall  we  hold  them  three  distinct  ideals  t  Or  is 
Abraham  the  ideal  of  what  Israel  should  be,  and 
Jacob  the  type  of  that  which  it  was?  The  story 
of  Jacob  and  his  brother  Esau  has  been  read  as 
reflecting  the  historical  relations  of  the  peoples 
Israel  and  Edom,  and  their  respective  characters. 
If  so,  the  historian  who  depicted  his  own  people 
as  crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  godly,  and  their 
bitterest  enemy  as  the  careless,  noble,  natural 
man,  was  a  humorous  satirist  of  the  highest  rank. 
Historically,  however,  his  satire  must  be  judged  less 
than  just  to  his  own  people  and  more  than  partial 
to  Edom.  Abraham  appears  a  purely  personal 
figure.  He  may  be  transfigured  by  religious 
idealism,  but  the  name  must  be  traditional. 

Apart  from  the  patriarchal  histories,  sources  of 
information  for  the  condition  of  prehistoric  Israel 
might  be  (1)  the  religious  condition  of  the  related 
peoples,  Edom,  Moab  and  Amnion,  and  Ishmael 
or  the  Arabs ;  and  (2)  any  survivals  appearing  in 
post-Mosaic  Israel  from  a  lower  stage  of  religion, 
e.g.  stone,  tree,  and  fountain  worship,  or  rites 
connected  with  the  dead,  the  possible  remains  of 
ancestor  worship.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge 
of  the  peoples  related  to  Israel  belongs  to  a  period 
long  after  the  Exodus,  being  derived  from  the 
Bible  or  inscriptions.  The  assumption  that  the 
tribes  which  united  to  form  Israel  stood  at  the 
Exodus  on  the  same  religious  plane  as  these  peoples 
has  its  difficulties.  When  we  consider  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  eventually  Israel  stood  above  these 


nations  we  hesitate  to  fix  any  historical  peri  id, 
particularly  so  comparatively  modern  a  period  as 
the  Exodus,  at  which  they  must  have  stood  on  a 
level.  However  powerful  and  creative  the  genius 
of  Moses  may  have  been,  he  did  not  create  a 
religion,  any  more  than  he  did  a  nation,  out  of 
nothing.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  these  small 
peoples,  such  as  Edom  and  Moab,  to  which  Israel 
was  related,  were  henotheistic,  i.e.  worshippers  of 
one  god  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  assump- 
tion seems  without  foundation.  Moab  had  a  chief 
god  Chemosh,  but  a  nation  so  polytheistic  as 
Assyria  had  also  a  chief  god,  Asshur,  and  so  other 
nations.  A  composite  god,  Ashtar-Chemosh,  is 
named  on  the  Moabite  Stone ;  and  as  it  is  only  in 
S.  Arabia  that  Ashtar  (Athtar)  is  masc.,  the  deity 
here  allied  with  Chemosh  is  probably  Astarte. 
Neither  is  it  certain  that  the  Baal  of  Poor  or  of 
Meon  was  Chemosh.  Mount  Nebo  may  also  be 
named  from  the  god.  Various  deities  also  appear 
among  the  Edomites,  as  l£aush  or  Kos  and  Kuzah* 
The  personal  names  Had  ad,  Baal-hanan,  Malikram* 
are  all  theophorous.  And  Dusares  (Dhu-shShara, 
'  lord  of  Shara')  was  worshipped  at  Petra,  though 
this  may  have  been  later. f  And,  of  course,  the 
Arabs  in  addition  to  a  number  of  gods  had  the 
three  great  goddesses  (the  daughters  of  'Allfth), 
al  Ldt  (al-udhat,  'the  goddess  of  the  sun),  al 
'  Uzza  (<  the  powerful,'  possibly  the  Venus  star),  and 
Mandt  ('fate,'  'fortune,'  rifrij,  cf.  Meni,  Is  65"). 
A  monolatrous  Shemitic  people  is  not  discoverable 
in  the  historic  period.  The  territorial  position  of 
peoples  like  Moab  and  Edom  exposed  them  greatly 
to  influence  from  neighbouring  nations.  The  name 
Hadad  in  Edom  may  suggest  Aramaean  influence, 
and  Ashtar  in  Moab  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  name  in  a  royal 
document  like  the  inscription  of  Mesha  implies 
that  the  worship  of  Ashtar  was  national.  If  these 
small  peoples  be  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
monolatrous,  their  history  exhibits  a  degeneration 
and  movement  towards  polytheism.  While  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Deity  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  similar  among  all  the  Shemitic  peoples, 
if  they  could  be  ascertained,  the  complete  difference 
in  the  divine  names  current  among  these  small 
nations  and  in  Israel  suggests  a  prolonged  period 
of  separate  religious  development,  and  renders  any 
comparison  of  their  religion  with  that  of  Israel  at 
the  Exodus  barren  of  results. 

Certain  usages  are  supposed  to  point  to  ancestor 
worship  among  the  Hebrews.  The  teraphim,  a 
term  completely  obscure,  have  usually  been  con- 
sidered household  gods;  though  household  gods 
need  not  necessarily  be  images  of  ancestors.  In 
one  passage  the  teraphim  appear  in  a  house  (1  S 
jQis.  f*) .  m  others  they  are  represented  as  placed  in 
temples  (Jg  17*  18",  Hos  3*).  Laban  calls  them 
his  '  gods  (Gn  31*°) ;  that  they  were  of  human 
form  or  size  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  1 S  19. 
Teraphim  are  usually  coupled  with  Ephod  (wh. 
see),  and  in  Israel  were  certainly  used  in  consulting 
J"  and  gaining  oracles  from  Him  (Hos  3*),  though 
their  use  is  condemned  (1  S  15**).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar also  used  them  to  obtain  an  oracle  front 
his  gods  (Ezk  21").  That  the  '  Elohim '  to  which 
the  servant  was  to  be  brought  who  desired  to 
remain  for  ever  with  his  master  (Ex  21')  was  a 
family  idol,  t  is  wholly  improbable  from  the  con- 
text. The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in 
mourning  for  the  dead  was  probably  a  softening 
of  the  former  more  extravagant  custom  of  tearing 
.out  the  hair.  §    The  practice  seemed  perfectly 

.  •  Baethgen,  Beitragt,  11 II. ;  Buhl,  Gsscft.  dtr  Sdamttr,  47  ff. 

t  Wellh.,  RaW,  49. 

t  Schwally,  Leben  naeh  dm  Tod*,  87. 

I  Wellh.,  Rati*.  182.  Thepaamge  Jer41»«ho»v  Aat 'oatttag 
one's  flesh  (Lv  10*9,  Jer  16«  47»),  whatever  tt  originally  meant 
was  then  merely  a  token  of  excessive  grief.  Of.  Hos  V* 
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harmless  to  the  prophets  (Is  3**  15*,  Mie  lu), 
though  forbidden  later  (Dt  141,  Lv  21*) ;  bat  the 
prohibition  may  repose  on  the  feeling  that  the 
rite  was  characteristic  of  a  religion  alien  to  that 
of  J."  If  Dt  26"  mean  that  food  was  offered  to 
the  dead,  such  an  offering  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  sacrifice,  bat  merely  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  which  the  mourner  strove  to  cherish  that 
the  departed  were  not  dead,  as  appears  from  a 
multitude  of  passages  in  Arab,  poetry.  The 
mourner  cried  to  the  dead,  '  Be  not  far ' !  though 
he  bad  to  answer  himself,  '  Nay,  every  one  that  is 
beneath  the  ground  is  far '  1  (rjamasa,  373).  When 
two  friends  visited  the  grave  of  their  comrade, 
and  drinking  each  his  cap  of  wine  poured  the 
third  upon  uie  grave,  they  only  gave  their  friend 
his  share  as  if  he  were  alive  (Ham.  398).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  dead  were  thought  dangerous, 
and  requiring  to  be  placated  by  offerings.  The 
name  '  Elohim'  bestowed  on  the  spectre  of  Samuel 
(1  S  28u)  is  strange,  but  the  single  instance  can 
hardly  suffice  to  prove  that  the  dead  in  general 
were  regarded  as  'Elohim';  all  other  statements 
regarding  the  dead,  the  name  rcphdim  given  to 
them,  and  the  fact  that  the  'obt  twittered  and 
muttered  and  spoke  low  ont  of  the  gicand  (Is  8U 
29*),  indicate  that  they  were  regarded  vs  anything 
but  powerful '  gods.'  * 

Certain  things,  such  as  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel 
(Gn  28),  and  names  like  the  '  Oak  of  Moreh '  ('the 
oracle,'  Gn  12*),  the  'Oak  of  the  soothsayers' 
( Jg  9"),  have  been  thonght  remains  of  the  animistic 
stage  of  religion  still  surviving  in  the  historical 
period.  Certainly,  the  names  Baal  '  lord,'  Melek 
Milk,  MUcom  'king,'  al  Lai  'the  goddess,'  all 
show  that  the  stage  of  promiscuous  or  general 
animism,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  long  been  overpast 
by  all  the  Shemitic  peoples.  Bnt  to  primitive 
minds  the  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity  apart  from 
a  local  abode  or  some  form  would  be  great,  and  it 
was  natural  to  localize  the  god  in  some  fertile 
spot,  grove  or  evergreen  tree,  or  fountain  of  living 
water,  where  his  beneficent  operation  was  most 
perceptible.  Why  great  or  prominent  blocks  of 
stone  should  have  been  regarded  as  his  dwelling- 
place  is  more  obscure.  At  a  later  period  men 
perhaps  invited  the  presence  of  the  deity  by 
erecting  pillars,  maffeboth,  or  artificial  trees, 
'athera,  when  the  natural  objects  were  not  at  hand. 
This  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity  without  abode 
and  apart  from  some  form  explains  the  use  of 
images,  particularly  when  consulting  him  for  an 
oracle,  and  it  explains  also  the  erection  of  a 
'  house '  for  the  god.  The  difficulty  was  felt  all 
through  the  history  of  Israel :  at  the  Exodus  (Ex 
32),  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Jg  8***1  17*),  and 
much  later  (Is  2s),  as  it  has  been  felt  in  large  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Ark,  to  which  the 
presence  of  J'  was  attached,  relieved  the  difficulty 
without  representing  J"  under  any  form.  When  a 
house  was  built  in  which  J"  was  present,  the  Ark 
lost  its  significance  and  disappeared.  The  Ephod, 
whatever  it  was  [Ephod],  was  used  when  an 
oracle  was  sought.  In  David's  days  its  use  was 
held  legitimate  (IS  21>  23«),  afterwards  it  dis- 
appears from  the  legitimate  cultus. 

From  the  Exodus  J"s  revelation  of  Himself  was 
given,  and  men's  thoughts  of  Him  suggested  throu^ 
the  national  history.  He  showed  what  He  was  in 
great  deeds  rather  than  declared  it  in  words.  He 
was  leas  the  God  of  nature  than  of  human  history. 
Even  when  He  performed  wonders  in  nature  it  was 
usually  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  people  and 
for  moial  ends,  bat  in  history  His  higher  ethical 
attributes  and  purposes  received  direct  illustration. 
Further,  His  operations  being  on  the  stage  of  Israel's 

*  Against  the  construction  pat  by  Schwally  on  Jer  If,  tee 
Oisaebracht,  Jmm^  and  Driver,  Dent.  292. 


national  history,  were  much  more  conspicuous  and 
easily  read  than  they  would  have  been  if  performed 
in  the  life  of  individuals.  His  deliveiance  of  the 
nation  from  Egypt  revealed  His  power  and  rodemp- 
tive  goodness  on  a  scale  that  left  an  impression 
never  effaced  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  His 
destruction  of  the  nation,  predicted  by  the  prophets 
and  fulfilled,  taught  once  for  all  that  He  was  the 
righteous  God  and  moral  Ruler  of  the  nations. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  is  virtually 
a  development  in  the  idea  of  God.  As  God  was 
the  only  force  in  the  world,  particularly  in  human 
history,  when  a  crisis  occurred  in  history  some  con- 
ception of  God  had  to  be  called  in  to  explain  it ; 
and  when  mysterious  problems  arose  in  the  national 
or  individual  life,  the  problem  was  immediately 
reflected  back  upon  God,  and  became  one  in  regard 
to  His  nature  or  action.  In  Israel  the  religious 
progress  appears  in  the  form  of  a  conflict.  And  if 
a  conflict  implies  lower  elements  and  conceptions, 
it  also  implies  a  higher  element  which  was  con- 
scious of  the  lower,  and  strove  either  to  eject  it  or 
transform  it.  Such  a  transmuting  force  existed  in 
Israel  from  the  beginning,  producing  the  results 
which  mankind  now  inherit.  This  force  may  be 
identified  with  the  moral  in  the  conception  of  J". 
Mere  progress  in  itself  does  not  decide  that  the 
progress  was  natural  or  supernatural.  Our  con- 
victions in  regard  to  this  point  will  be  formed 
rather  from  our  contemplation  of  the  results 
eventually  achieved,  from  contrasting  these  re- 
sults with  those  attained  anywhere  else,  and  from 
the  trust  we  place  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel  who  felt  that  they 
were  inspired.  In  a  general  way  the  religious 
history  of  Israel  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
in  each  of  which  the  conflict  resulted  in  a  clearer 
conception  of  God,  or  of  J"  the  God  of  Israel : — 

(a)  The  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  revolution 
of  Jehu.— The  revolution  of  Jehu  put  its  seal  on 
the  life-work  of  Elijah  ;  it  gave  national  expression 
to  his  demand :  '  If  J"  be  God,  follow  him'  (1  K 
18n).  To  the  mass  the  struggle  probably  appeared 
an  external  one  between  two  names,  two  deities  ; 
and  it  issued  in  the  acceptance  of  the  one.  The 
numerical  oneness  of  God  was  recognized.  To 
Elijah  and  others  the  question  was  not  one  of 
numerical  unity  only,  but  also  of  moral  nature. 

{b)  The  prophetic  period. — The  conflict  resulting 
in  the  recognition  of  J"  as  God  alone,  at  least  in 
Israel,  was  followed  by  one  more  inward.  Though 
Baal  as  another  than  J"  was  set  aside,  Baal  had 
incorporated  himself  in  J".  Now,  the  conflict 
was  not  between  J"  and  another,  it  was  an 
internal  one  between  J"  and  Jehovah-Baal,  be- 
tween two  conceptions  of  Him — the  popular  and 
the  prophetic  In  the  popular  conception  J"  was 
still  mainly  their  national  god,  the  god  of  the 
land,  giver  of  its  corn  and  wine,  and  whose  most 
pleasing  service  was  sacrifice  and  offering;  while 
to  the  prophets  He  was  a  purely  ethical  Being, 
elevated  far  above  the  people,  the  righteous  Ruler, 
to  whom  material  oflerings  were  inappreciable, 
and  whose  service  could  be  nothing  but  a  righteous 
life.  What  proportion  existed  between  the  pro- 
phetic party  ana  the  more  backward  popular  mass 
cannot  be  known.  The  prophets  now  broke  with 
the  people  as  a  whole,  as  they  believed  J"  had 
broken  with  it  and  determined  to  destroy  it.  In 
earlier  times  prophets  had  broken  only  with  par- 
ticular dynasties  and  threatened  them  with  destruc- 
tion. But  there  was  no  difference  in  principle 
between  the  earlier  and  the  canonical  prophets ; 
the  grounds  on  which  J"  rejected  a  dynasty  and 
tho  people  were  alike  moral  (1  K  22).  A  hundred 
vnars  before  the  time  of  the  canonical  prophets, 
Elijah  by  his  words, '  the  children  of  Israel  hav6 
forsaken  thy  covenant,'  and  by  his  flight  to  Horeb, 
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expressed  his  Reeling  that  the  breach  was  now  one 
between  J"  and  the  people.  Yet  the  breach  was 
not  absolute  or  final.  Isaiah's  conception  of  the 
Remnant  appears  already  in  Elijah's  days :  '  I  will 
leave  me  7000  men  in  farael '  (1  K  19").  The  de- 
struction of  the  state,  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
verified  the  prophetic  conception  of  J":  He  was  the 
righteous  Ruler  of  the  nations.  It  verified  also  their 
judgment  upon  the  past  religious  life  of  the  people. 

(c)  From  the  destruction  of  the  State  onward. — 
The  prophetic  principles  regarding  J"  had  been 
conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  national  history : 
J"  was  God  alone ;  He  was  righteous ;  His  nature 
was  inscribed  in  letters  of  fire  across  the  people's 
life  and  experience.  Bnt  being  written  on  the 
national  history,  these  principles  were  as  yet, 
to  the  individual  mind,  rather  abstract.  They 
were  schematic,  diagrammatic,  seen  to  be  true 
on  the  great  scale  and  intellectually,  hardly  yet 
felt  to  he  true  in  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  had  to  be  assimilated  into  the  per- 
sonal experience,  equated  by  reflection  with  the 
condition  of  the  world,  the  state  of  the  people,  the 
life  of  the  individual.  The  process  raised  great 
problems,  all  of  which  became  problems  about 
God.  (a)  J"  was  God  alone  and  righteous,  yet  He 
took  no  pains  to  assert  Himself  against  the  world. 
He  slept ;  the  throne  of  the  universe  seemed  vacant ; 
the  nations  knew  Him  not,  and  wrought  unchecked 
their  cruelties  on  the  earth,  (fl)  So,  too,  Israel 
was  His  people ;  they  possessed  the  truth ;  His 
cause  and  theirs  was  one ;  because  the  eternal 
truth  was  in  their  hearts  they  were  righteous  as 
against  the  world,  but  all  appeals  to  His  tribunal 
were  vain;  their  passionate  cries  that  He  would 
arise  and  plead  their  cause,  and  their  passionate 
hopes, '  he  is  near  that  will  justify  me,'  only  ex- 
pired on  the  air.  (-y)  And  in  like  manner  the 
individual  pined  away  solitary  and  deserted: 
'  Mine  eyes  fail  while  I  wait  for  my  God '  (Fs  69s). 
More  daring  spirits  like  Job  rose  in  rebellion :  the 
throne  of  the  world  was  not  vacant,  it  was  filled 
by  an  Immorality;  the  human  conscience  rose, 
and,  proclaiming  itself  greater  than  He,  deposed 
Him  from  His  seat.  The  OT  closed  leaving  these 
conflicts  still  undecided,  though  not  without  efforts 
towards  a  reconciliation.  The  people  found  a 
peace  in  hope  and  the  future,  and  endured  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  The  individual  spirit,  too, 
caught  glimpses  of  a  future  beyond  the  borders  of 
this  life,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  faith  could  say,  '  I 
know  that  I  shall  see  God.'  A  few  in  their  loftiest 
moments  were  able  to  bring  the  reconciliation  into 
the  present  and  feel  it  if  not  think  it.  Though  J" 
was  seen  in  the  world  and  in  events,  He  was  not 
exhausted  by  them,  He  stood  above  them  and 
apart.  The  mind,  too,  was  its  own  place,  it  could 
detach  itself  from  its  external  conditions.  And 
thus  J"  and  the  soul  had  fellowship,  through  no 
medium,  spirit  with  spirit — '  Nevertheless  I  am 
continually  with  thee*  (Ps  73s). 

(2)  The  Exodus  to  the  revolution  of  Jehu. — From 
the  Exodus  onward  J"  was  the  God  of  Israel. 
People  and  prophets  were  at  one  in  this.  Israel 
never  had  any  other  native  God  but  J";  if  por- 
tions of  the  people  declined  to  the  service  of  the 
local  Baals,  J"  was  always  the  national  God,  and  a 
conscience  within  the  people  constantly  recalled 
them  to  His  service.  From  Hosea  downwards 
writers  are  in  the  habit  of  stigmatizing  the  corrupt 
worship  of  J"  at  the  high  places  as  Baal  worship, 
— as  no  doubt  in  prinoiple  it  was, — but  probably 
strict  idolatry,  in  the  sense  of  worship  of  other 
gods  than  J",  was  never  very  widespread  either  in 
the  north  or  south,  though  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Judaean  state  various  Eastern  idolatries  were 
practised  by  some  classes  of  the  people.  That  J* 
was  God  of  Israel  was  the  faith  of  all,  though  the 


faith  might  mean  different  things  to  different 
minds,  or  among  different  classes.  To  some  it 
might  mean  merely  that  J"  was  Israel's  national 
God  as  other  peoples  had  also  their  gods  (Mic  4*) ; 
to  others  it  might  mean  something  higher.  A 
Shemitic  mind  might  rise  to  general  conceptions 
very  slowly;  and  while  practically  J"  was  the 
only  God  to  him,  the  theoretical  notion  that  He 
was  God  alone  might  not  have  occurred  to  him. 
It  perhaps  needed  that  internal  conflict  which 
arose  through  the  slowness  of  the  popular  mind, 
and  that  outward  collision  with  idolatrous  nations 
which  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  great  prophets 
to  bring  the  unity  of  God  to  speculative  clearness. 
Heb.  tradition  places  the  Decalogue  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Israel  a  national  development,  and  the 
prophets  by  their  references  to  the  moral  Torak 
as  known  to  the  people  from  the  first,  but  'for- 

fotten'  by  them,  appear  to  follow  the  tradition, 
loses  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  prophet,  and 
probably  his  teaching,  like  that  of  the  prophets, 
consisted  (apart  from  his  lofty  conceptions  of  God) 
in  the  main  of  social  and  civil  ethics.  Though  the 
first  commandment  does  not  say  that  J"  is  God 
alone,  the  negative  element,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no 
gods  before  me,' is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  religions.  J"  was  a  jealous  God.  Why  was  He 
jealous?  Jealousy  is  the  reaction  of  one's  self- 
consciousness  against  a  wrong  done  him.  What 
was  the  idea  held  of  J"  when  it  was  thought  His 
consciousness  of  Himself  would  feel  other  gods 
beside  Him  intolerable?  If  the  Decalogue  be 
Mosaic,  there  was  virtual  monotheism  in  Israel 
since  the  Exodus,  though  it  might  be  only  among 
the  higher  minds,  and  more  latent  than  conscious. 
And  that  which  made  J"  unique  at  least,  if  not 
alone,  was  His  moral  being.  Writers  of  all  schools 
are  agreed  that  ethical  elements  entered  into  the 
conception  of  J"  from  the  beginning.  There  was 
at  least  on  His  nature  a  crescent  of  light,  which 
waxed  till  it  overspread  His  face,  and  He  was  light 
with  no  darkness  at  all.  When  Moses  sat  judging 
the  people,  dispensing  right  and  justice  in  the 
name  of  their  God,  it  could  not  but  appear  to  the 
people  that  He  was  a  God  of  righteousness.  It  has 
been  contended  that  in  subsequent  history  J"  some- 
times displayed  '  unaccountable  humours,'  that  is, 
moods  of  mind  and  a  kind  of  action  not  reducible 
under  the  moral  idea.  The  arguments  for  this  are 
not  quite  cogent.  At  all  events,  Israel  entered 
upon  national  existence  with  two  articles  of  faith : 
that  J"  was  their  God  alone,  and  that  in  His  Being 
He  was  moral,  the  impersonation  of  Right  and 
Righteousness.  And  emotional  energy  was  given 
to  these  two  articles  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  redeemed  by  their  God.  Behind  the  people's 
national  life  lay  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
as  much  as  it  lies  behind  the  life  of  the  Christian. 

Israel's  self  -  consciousness  as  a  nation  was 
virtually  identical  with  its  consciousness  of  J", 
its  God.  J",  indeed,  was  all  in  all,  the  people 
little  else  than  the  medium  through  which  He 
displayed  Himself.  The  old  anthology  recording 
Israel  s  conflicts  with  the  nations  is  called  '  The 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  J"  (Nu  21").  Meroz  is 
cursed,  because  it  came  not '  to  the  help  of  J* '  (Jg 
5ffl).  The  people's  victories  are  'the  righteous 
acts  of  J",  the  righteous  acts  of  His  rule  in  Israel ' 
(Jg  5U).  The  furore  of  enthusiasm  for  J"  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  reflects  back  light  on  the  Exodus 
and  the  work  of  Moses.  The  conceptions  regard- 
ing J"  found  in  the  oldest  literature  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  prophetic  age  and  subsequent 
times,  except  that  they  are  less  broadly  expressed, 
(a)  The  dwelling-place  of  J"  was  often  at  least 
conceived  as  superterrestrial.  He  *  came  down '  te 
see  the  tower  which  men  did  build  (Gn  11*),  and 
to  discover  if  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  corre- 
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•ponded  to  the  cry  against  it  (18"),  and  He  rained 
fire  on  the  cities  of  the  plain  from  J'  'oat  of 
heaven*  (lfl**).  To  Moses  He  said  He  had  come 
down  to  save  His  people  (Ex  $•).  Bat,  though 
heaven  was  His  throne,  He  manifested  Himself 
over  all  the  earth, — to  Abraham  in  Ur  and  Canaan ; 
to  Jacob  in  Mesopotamia,  to  whom  He  also  said, 
'  Fear  not  to  go  down  to  Egypt ;  I  will  go  down 
with  thee '  (Gn  46*) ;  to  Moses  at  Sinai  and  in 
Egypt ;  to  His  people,  going  before  them  into 
Canaan  (Ex  33").  There,  though  His  presence 
was  specially  attached  to  the  Ark,  He  also  revealed 
Himself  to  Joshua  as  the  captain  of  the  Lord's 
hosts  (Jos  5"),  and  by  His  spirit  He  ruled  the 
people,  raising  up  judges,  inspiring  Saul  and 
avid,   lb)  As  to  His  relatii 


ilation  to  nature,  it  is  said 
in  the  oldest  Creation  narrative  that  He  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  creatures,  as 
well  as  man  (Gn  2).  On  the  highest  scale  He 
commands  nature,  sending  a  universal  flood  upon 
the  earth,  opening  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
(Gn  7).  By  some  convulsion  of  nature  He  '  over- 
throws '  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gn  19).  Before 
Joshua  He  made  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  in 
the  sky  (Jos  10u) ;  and  at  His  command  the  stars 
tight  in  their  courses  against  Sisera  (Jg  5s0).  All 
earthly  and  heavenly  forces  obey  Him.  He  caused 
an  east  wind  to  blow,  and  rolled  back  the  sea 
(Ex  14a) ;  He  brought  locusts  on  Egypt  (1013),  and 
turned  the  river  into  blood  (7") ;  He  sent  hail  and 
fire  (9*)  and  darkness  (10").  In  the  days  of  Ahab 
He  scourged  the  land  three  and  a  half  years  with 
a  drought  (1  K  171),  and  in  the  time  of  David 
devastated  the  people  with  a  pestilence  (2  S  24u). 
(r)  In  the  early  literature  Israel  had  not  yet 
entered  greatly  into  relation  with  the  nations ; 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  regarding  J'"s  rule  of  the 
nations  first  appears  in  the  prophets  when  the 
great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  came 
upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  history.  But  the 
same  conceptions  appear  in  the  earlier  literature 
as  in  the  later.  J"  showed  His  power  over  Egypt 
when  He  brought  out  the  people  with  a  high  hand, 
slew  the  firstborn,  and  overwhelmed  the  army  in 
the  sea.  He  drove  out  the  nations  before  Israel, 
and  gave  David  his  victories  over  Aram  anc  tee 
peoples  around.  In  Israel  itself  He  is  the  Living 
God  and  Ruler.  His  angel  leads  the  hosts  of 
Joshua  and  Barak.  The  government  of  the  people 
is  in  His  hand.  When  in  early  times  a  crisis 
arises,  He  raises  up  a  judge  to  save  the  people ; 
when  the  old  order  changes,  He  elects  Saul  to  the 
throne  ;  and  when  the  age  of  conflict  is  over  and 
an  era  of  peaceful  development  is  inaugurated,  He 
'  builds  an  house '  for  David,  making  his  dynasty 
perpetual.  Human  leaders  are  but  the  form  in 
which  J"  clothes  His  own  efficiency,  for  it  is  His 
spirit  animating  them  that  makes  them  heroes 
and  saviours,  such  as  were  the  judges  and  Saul. 
The  spirit  of  J"  is  J"  exercising  efficiency.  And 
though  this  efficiency  is  most  visible  in  the  ex- 
ternal rule  of  the  people  it  operates  also  in  the 
sphere  of  thought,  raising  up  prophets  and  Nazir- 
ites.  The  external  and  the  inward  often  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  when  David  made  Jerusalem  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  political  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  when  prophets  of  the  Lord  like  Nathan 
and  Gad  became  his  advisers,  (d)  J'"a  rule  of  the 
world  and  of  His  people  is  moral.  For  his  sin 
Adam  forfeited  Eden ;  for  their  wickedness  man- 
kind were  drowned  by  a  flood,  and  the  cities  of 
the  plain  overthrown.  Ahab's  sin  was  chastised 
by  a  drought,  and  David's  by  a  pestilence.  The 
histories  being  so  greatly  public  annals,  little  is 
said  of  the  relation  of  J^  to  the  individual.  But 
such  histories  as  those  of  Sarah,  Rachel,  and 
Hannah  indicate  how  closely  connected  J"  was 


thought  to  be  with  family  life ;  and  such  narra- 
tives as  the  covenants  between  Jacob  and  La  ban 
(Gn  314*"-),  Abraham  and  Abimeleoh  (21*" ■),  Joshua 
and  the  Gibeonites  (Jos  9"),  show  how  He  entered 
into  the  common  life  of  men.  That  J"s  treatment 
of  the  individual  was  considered  moral  everywhere 
appears,  e.g.  the  brethren  of  Joseph  (Gn  42""-), 
Koran  (Nu  le*"),  Achan  (Jos  7U),  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  (1  S  3U),  Ahab  (1  K  21*"-).  In  Ex  32"  J* 
says,  '  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will 
I  blot  oat  of  my  book.'  And  in  narrating  the  death 
of  Abimelech,  the  very  ancient  historian  says,  'Thus 
God  requited  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech  which 
he  did  unto  his  father '  (Jg9"*- ").  And  on  reward 
of  righteousness,  oomp.  David's  words,  1  S  26° 
'  The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his  righteousness.' 
Cf.  2  S  2»,  1  K  18"*-.  And,  finally,  («)  the  idea  of 
J*"s  foresight  and  predetermination  is  illustrated 
in  the  protevangelium  (Gn  314- u),  in  the  covenant 
promises  to  Abraham  (Gn  16),  in  the  destinies 
appointed  for  Jacob  and  Esau  (25B  2737lf-  ""•),  and 
in  the  place  and  character  predicted  for  the  children 
of  Jacob  (Gn  49). 

The  earlier  part  of  the  period  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Omri  was  a  time  of 
warfare  with  external  enemies  till  J"  gave  His 
people  rest  under  David ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  name  'J"  of  Hosts,'  or  fully,  'J",  God  of 
Host* '  (nix?s  'ijSg  ''),  may  have  arisen  during  this 
time  of  conflict — tba  1  hosts '  being  those  of  Israel. 
It  is  strange  that  tne  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Hex.,  appearing  in  Samuel,  and  particularly  in 
the  prophets.  It  is  possible  that  the  title  had 
some  concrete  origin  such  as  is  suggested,  and 
that  it  did  not  originally  refer  to  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  whether  stars  or  angels,  nor  to  the 
general  cosmic  forces  of  the  universe.  In  the 
prophets,  however,  there  is  certainly  no  reference 
to  the  hosts  of  Israel.  Between  the  time  of  the 
battle-cry,  '  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ' 
( Jg  7**),  and  the  words  of  Isaiah,  '  In  returning 
and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved '  (Is  30u),  a  world  had 
passed  away  and  a  new  one  arisen.  The  ancient 
name  'J*  of  Hosts'  was  used  as  the  loftiest 
name  for  J",  suggesting  His  royal  majesty  and 
infinite  power ;  but  in  all  likelihood  the  prophets 
used  the  name  as  a  single  title  without  analyzing 
it,  and  never  asking  themselves  what  the  '  hosts 
were.    J"  of  Hosts  means  God  of  the  universe.* 

(3)  The  Prophetic  period. — J"  was  pre-eminently 
the  God  of  human  history,  and  it  was  in  theu 
history  that  the  people  learned  to  know  Him. 
The  stages  through  wliich  the  history  ran  led  the 
people's  thoughts  ever  mote  from  the  external  to 
the  inward  in  J".  First,  the  victories  He  gave  them 
at  the  Exodus,  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  in 
David's  days,  revealed  the  might  of  J".  Then, 
their  defeats  in  after  days,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  state,  gave  them  a  sight  into  His  inward  being. 
No  prophet  or  writer  ever  attributed  IsraeTs 
disasters  to  the  might  of  the  nations  or  their  gods  ; 
they  were  due  to  J"  their  God  Himself.  They 
were  chastisements,  revealing  His  moral  being. 
And  finally,  in  the  depression  that  lay  on  them 
from  the  Exile,  never  uplifted,  they  learned  to 
transcend  both  history  and  external  conditions, 
and  to  know  J*  as  a  spiritual  fellowship.  They 
were  ever  with  Him  (Ps  73°).  They  were  satisfied 
with  His  likeness  (Ps  17") ;  J"  was  God  of  the 
spirit*  of  all  flesh  (Nu  16"  27").  His  afflictions 
had  already  enabled  Jeremiah  to  reach  this  stage, 
in  whom  we  see  prophecy  transfigured  into  piety. 

Under  Solomon,  Israel  entered  into  the  circle  of 
civilized  nations.  His  father  David  was  a  fervent 
Jehovist;  fervour  was  scarcely  characteristic  of 
himself  in  any  direction.   As  "be  built  houses  foi 

•See  Kuitach,  ZA W,  1886 ;  PRE*  «.  ' Zeb»oth • ;  BoTchert, 
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the  gods  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  among  whom 
he  found  his  wives,  he  cannot  have  been  a  logical 
monotheist.  Neither  was  Ahab  this  even  a 
hundred  years  later,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, but  the  reverse,  that  he  abandoned  the 
worship  of  J".  The  century  after  Solomon  wit- 
nessed the  complete  absorption  of  the  native  popu- 
lation ;  but  if  Israel  subdued  the  Canaanites,  it 
was  in  turn  conquered  by  them.  It  inherited 
their  civilization,  but  the  heritage  included  a 
legacy  of  debased  moral  conceptions  and  practices. 
J"  took  possession  of  the  native  shrines,  and  so 
became  God  of  the  land ;  but  as  He  was  wor- 
shipped where  the  Baals  had  been  before,  to  many 
He  might  seem  not  unlike  them.  The  confusion 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  name  boat,  i.e. 
'lord,'  was  applied  to  J".*  Processes  had  been 
going  on  for  long  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
account.  It  was  in  a  way  a  fortunate  thing  that 
Ahab  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Tynan  Baal. 
It  brought  matters  to  a  pass,  and  awoke  men  to 
see  what  was  at  stake.  The  persecution  of  the  J" 
party  was  no  doubt  caused  by  their  opposition,  for 
Ahab  was  no  propagandist.  Though  Elijah  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  party,  he  had  a  wide  move- 
ment behind  him.  Obadiah,  the  chamberlain,  hid 
100  prophets  of  J*  in  caves  (1  K  184).  The  dis- 
affection had  invaded  the  army.  When  the 
people  'limped  between  two  opinions'  (18M),  it 
was  a  struggle  between  their  own  convictions  and 
the  influence  of  the  court.  Some  indeed,  like  the 
Rechabites,  were  more  radical,  seeing  in  the  Baal 
worship  only  a  feature  of  the  Canaanite  civiliza- 
tion accepted  by  Israel,  which  they  would  have 
swept  away,  returning  to  the  ancient  ideal  of  a 
nomadic  lire.  And  Hosea  appears  to  express  a 
similar  sentiment  when  he  says  that  J"  shall 
allure  Israel  into  the  wilderness  and  give  her  her 
vineyards  from  there  (214>u).  At  last  the  spirit 
of  revolt  embodied  itself  in  Jehu,  and  swept  away 
the  house  of  Omri  and  Baal  together.  J"  stood 
with  no  rival.  It  was  a  great  though  only  an 
external  victory.  The  scene  of  conflict  now 
changes  to  the  nature  of  J"  Himself,  and  the 
conflict  is  waged  by  the  canonical  prophets. 

The  prophets  taught  nothing  new  about  J",t 
though,  with  history  as  their  lesson-book,  they 
taught  many  things  more  clearly.  And  to  many 
who  had  been  blind  to  J"*s  operations  in  the  past, 
what  they  taught  may  have  seemed  strange  and 
even  incredible.  Each  prophet  has  some  special 
truth  about  J"  to  declare,  and  the  truth  is  per- 
haps a  reflection  of  his  own  kind  of  mind.  But  as 
the  separate  colours  combine  to  form  the  pure 
light,  all  their  separate  truths  unite  to  reveal  the 
full  nature  of  J",  for  it  takes  many  human  minds 
to  make  up  the  divine  mind.  The  prophets,  like 
their  predecessors,  are,  first  of  all,  seers ;  their 
function  is  to  foresee  and  predict ;  their  teaching 
about  the  nature  of  J"  only  sustains  their  pre- 
dictions. The  simultaneous  rise  of  four  men  such 
as  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  each  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  others,  is  a  mystery.  Amos 
says,  'The  Lord  God  doeth  nothing  without 
mvealing  his  counsel  to  his  servants  the  pro- 
phets' (3").  But  the  revelation  was  probably  in 
some  way  mediated.  Did  the  prophet's  ear  catch 
distant  sounds  of  movements  among  the  nations, 
unheard  by  other  ears?  or  was  it  their  thought  of 
J",  ever  becoming  more  powerful  and  engrossing, 
that  led  them  to  project  the  calamitous  future? 
Probably  it  was  both  combined.  It  is  usually 
argued  that  the  prophets  reached  their  mono- 
theism along  the  line  of  the  ethical  conception 

*  This  may  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  names  compounded 
with  Baal  occur  not  only  in  Saul's  bnt  in  David's  family.  Of. 
iln  Hoe  V. 
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of  J"  ;  from  being  the  Unique  One  J"  became  the 
Only  One.  Possibly  their  minds  moved  along 
several  lines.  The  prophets  of  the  8th  cent,  do 
not  formally  declare  J  to  be  God  alone,  though 
they  silently  ignore  all  other  gods ;  it  is  only  la 
the  age  of  Dt  and  in  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah  that 
J"s  sole  Godhead  is  directly  expressed. 

It  is  now  a  common-place  to  say  that  Amos 
taught  that  J"  is  absolute  Righteousness,  the 
impersonation  of  the  moral  idea ;  that  moral  evil 
alone  is  sin  ;  and  that  the  only  service  J"  desires 
is  a  righteous  life  (though  Amos  also  teaches  that 
J"  is  good  and  compassionate,  V-) ;  and  that 
Hosea  represents  J"  as  unchanging  Love,  which 
no  ingratitude  of  His  people  can  weary  or  alienate 
(though  Hosea  does  not  forget  the  righteousness 
of  J",  21*) ;  and  that  to  Isaiah  J"  is  the  tran- 
scendent Sovereign  and  universal  Lord  (though  he, 
too,  recognizes  the  fatherly  goodness  and  nurture 
of  J",  l1  5Itr-).  Isaiah  expresses  his  conception  in 
the  term  kdddsh,  of  which  'holy'  is  a  very  im- 
perfect rendering.  'Holiness'  is  not  primarily  a 
moral  quality,  it  is  the  expression  of  Godhead  in 
the  absolute  sense.  '  The  Holy  One  of  Israel '  is  a 
paradox,  meaning  that  the  transcendent  God  has 
become  God  of  Israel.  Isaiah  in  one  thought  goes 
beyond  his  predecessors  (but  see  Hosea)  :  he  insists 
on  religiousness — that  the  consciousness  of  J"  should 
be  ever  present  in  the  mind.  The  want  of  this 
consciousness,  insensibility  to  the  Lord  the  King, 
failure  to  recognize  Him  in  the  events  of  history 
and  human  life, — this  is  sin  (l**-)-  And  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  sin,  of  the  levity  of  human  life  (5"), 
and  the  self-exaltation  both  of  men  and  nations 
(2i<w.  o»  ioi»).  The  pr0phetic  ideas  form  but  half 
their  teaching,  the  greater  half  lies  in  their  own 
life  and  personal  relation  to  God.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  prophetic  teaching  amounts  to  the 
full  ethicizing  of  the  conception  of  J".  And  the 
moral  is  of  no  nationality ;  it  transcends  nation- 
ality, and  is  human.  The  righteous  God  is  God 
universal,  over  all.  The  principles  of  the  human 
economy  have  at  last  clearly  reflected  themselves 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  prophets,  and  human 
history  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  process.  And  the 
idea  naturally  suggested  the  other  idea  of  the 
issue  of  the  process,  the  eschatology,  which  is  the 
realizing  of  perfect  righteousness  in  the  world 
of  mankind  (Is  1*  9T).  The  movement  of  the 
prophetic  thought  towards  nniversalism  was  aided 
by  the  entrance  of  the  great  empires  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  on  the  stage  of  history.  This  gave 
them  a  new  idea,  that  of  the  world ;  it  created 
a  new  antithesis,  J"  and  the  world  ;  and  it 
opened  a  new  realm  for  the  rule  of  the  King, 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Universalism  is 
most  broadly  taught  in  Deutero-Isaiah  ;  but  there 
it  is  a  theological  deduction  from  the  unity  of 
God.  J"  is  God  alone,  the  first  and  the  last,  initi- 
ating all  movements  and  leading  them  to  their 
issue;  and  His  salvation  shall  be  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (49*).  The  loftiest  thoughts  of  God 
expressed  in  Scripture  are  found  in  Job  and  Deut.- 
Isaiah.  In  the  latter  writer  all  the  operations  and 
attributes  of  J"  are  combined  to  sustain  the  faith 
that  he  is  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  Saviour  of  all 
mankind, — His  creation  of  the  earth  (45la*0  and 
man  (42"- )>  His  call  of  Israel  to  be  His  servant  and 
revelation  of  Himself  within  it  (421"*  45u-»  49>-«), 
and  its  Restoration  (497ff-  504*-),— all  these  are  in 
order  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  look  unto 
Him  and  be  saved  (45°  49«  51*"  ). 

(4)  From  the  Exile  onwards. — Attributes. — In 
the  last  period  of  Israel's  history  new  conceptions 
of  God  hardly  emerge.  The  period  was  rather  one 
of  assimilation  of  the  prophetic  teaching  into  the 
individual  mind  and  experience.  What  the  pro- 
phets had  taught  of  the  nature  of  J",  of  Hit 
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J  pose,  and  particularly  of  the  eechatological 
nes  of  Hia  purpose,  formed  the  subject  of  re- 
flection, and  efforts  were  made  to  verify  it  in 
experience.  The  efforts,  as  has  been  said,  raised 
problems  which,  if  they  baffled  solution,  led  to  a 
more  inward  knowledge  of  God  (Ps  73"ff-)-  The 
problems  were  mainly  three  :  God  and  the  world ; 
God  and  Israel  His  people ;  and  God  and  the  life 
and  destiny  of  the  individual  (see  above). 

Perhaps  in  this  period  fuller  and  more  formal 
expression  is  given  to  the  attributes  of  God.  But 
a  detailed  account  of  the  divine  attributes  is  of 
little  moment  or  worth.  When  the  idea  is  reached 
that  God  is  a  transcendent  moral  Person,  it  is  but 
a  matter  of  deduction  or  analysis  to  tabulate  His 
attributes,  for  'moral*  embraces  not  only  right- 
eousness, but  goodness,  love,  and  compassion.  In 
earlier  times  J"  revealed  His  nature  in  actions 
which  illustrated  some  one  of  His  attributes.  The 
very  surprising  ancient  passage  Ex  34,9i,  in  which 
J*  proclaimed  His  name,  that  is,  His  whole  being, 
left  little  to  be  added  later : '  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty.'  In  later  times  two  causes  contri- 
buted to  a  more  frequent  reference  to  the  attributes 
of  God  s  Jirtt,  the  tendency  to  reflection  on  His 
nature  and  on  His  historical  operations,  and  their 
religious  meaning.  This  tendency  appears  in  Ezk, 
and  Deutero- Isaiah,  and  downwards.  The  latter 
prophet  is  fond  of  turning  God's  creative  and 
historical  acts  (431*)  into  attributes ;  and  thus  His 
relation  to  the  world  as  Creator  becomes  the  basis 
and  guarantee  of  His  relation  to  it  as  Saviour 
(45ufI- ;  cf.  the  cosmic  christology  of  St.  Paul's 
later  Epp.).  And,  secondly,  when  the  people 
wrestlea  with  their  God  over  their  adverse  destiny 
and  hopes  deferred,  calling  to  mind  His  wonders 
of  old  (Ps  77u,  and  the  historical  Pss),  and  the 
'sure  mercies'  promised  to  David  (Pss  89.  132), 
and  appealing  to  Him  not  to  be  far  (Ps  22),  to 
make  no  tarrying,  but  shine  forth  for  their  salva- 
tion and  stir  up  His  might,  they  naturally  often 
dwell  on  His  attributes,  for  prayer  is  mostly 
calling  to  God's  mind  that  which  He  is.  Yet, 
however  varied  the  emotions  be  in  these  psalms,  in 
content*  they  hardly  go  beyond  the  prayers  of 
Moses  (Ex  32»"-,  Nu  14^-,  Dt  &»*■).  The  ethical 
being  of  J"  in  combination  with  His  attributes  of 
omniscience  and  omnipresence  is  very  profoundly 
realized  by  the  author  of  Ps  139.  (On  special 
points  in  the  various  attributes  see  the  separate 
articles). 

The  OT  can  scarcely  be  used  as  authority  for 
the  existence  of  distinctions  within  the  Godhead. 
The  use  of  '  us '  by  the  divine  speaker  (Gn  1"  3" 
ll7)  is  strange,  but  is  perhaps  due  to  His  conscious- 
ness of  being  surrounded  by  other  beings  of  a 
loftier  order  than  men  (Is  0*).  Some  other  things 
are  suggestive,  if  nothing  more.  The  angel  of  J" 
is  at  once  identical  with  J"  and  yet  different 
from  Him.  In  Ezk  and  later  prophets  there  is  a 
movement  towards  hypostatizing  the  Spirit  of  God 
(see  Angel).  The  'word'  of  God  is  sometimes 
ipoken  of  as  if  it  had  an  objective  existence,  and 
possessed  a  native  power  of  realizing  itself.  The 

wisdom'  of  God  in  some  passages  is  no  more  an 
attribute  of  God,  but  a  personification  of  His 
thought.  In  Pr  8  '  wisdom '  is  God's  world -plan 
or  conception,  the  articulated  framework  of  the 
universe  as  a  moral  organism.  Its  creation  is  the 
first  movement  of  the  divine  mind  outward.  Being 
pro'ected  outside  of  the  mind  of  God,  it  becomes 
the  subject  of  His  own  contemplation ;  it  is  '  with ' 
God.  _  It_  is  also  His  architect  in  creation,  for 
creation  is  only  the  divine  wisdom  realizing  itself. 
And  as  one  work  of  creation  arises  after  another 


embodying  it,  its  self-realization  is  as  if  it '  played ' 
before  J",  and  this  play  of  self-expression  was 
most  joyous  in  the  moral  economy  of  man  (cf. 
Jn  l1-*,  Eph  3»,  Col  1*  ").  Whether  the  '  servant 
of  the  Lord'  be  a  true  being,  or  only  a  conception 
personified  into  a  being,  he  may  be  defined  as  the 
word  of  God  incarnated  in  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
And  if  even  the  loftiest  Messianic  conceptions  of  the 
OT  remain  short  of  the  idea  that  God  '  became ' 
man,  yet  in  Is  91''  J"  is  manifested  in  the  fulness  of 
His  being  in  the  Messianic  King  (cf.  chs.  7.  11). 

Literature.  — The  OT  Theologiet;  Vatke,  Religion  dm  Alt. 
Tetts.  1835  ;  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Itrael  (trans.  X  1874,  National 
and  World  Relvjiont  (Hibbert  Lock),  1882 ;  Dtihm,  Theologie 
der  Propheten,  1876 ;  Nestle,  Die  Isr.  Bigennamen  (also  divine 
names),  1878  ;  Baudissln,  Studitu  tur  Sern.it.  Religiontgetehichte, 
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A.  B.  Davidson. 

GOD  (in  NT).*— The  main  object  of  this  art. 
must  be  to  draw  in  broad  outline  the  doctrine  of 
God  in  the  NT,  so  as  to  show  more  particularly 
what  new  elements  are  added,  and  what  old 
elements  are  specially  developed  or  emphasized. 
The  details  of  the  subject  may  be  left  to  the 
special  arts.,  but  it  is  important  to  mark  distinctly 
those  points  in  which  NT  presents  an  advance 
upon  OT. 

With  this  object  in  view,  our  inquiry  will 
naturally  follow  some  such  lines  as  these — 
L  Tkkdbkcisb  or  Ooiotmforart  Judaism. 

1.  Monism. 

2.  Transcendence. 

8.  Particularist  Limitations. 
IL  Teaching  of  NT. 

1.  Attributes  of  God. 

(L)  Fatherhood. 
(U.)  Lore. 

(lit)  Righteousness. 

2.  Revelation  of  God. 
)  Through  the  Sod. 


(11.)  Through  the  Holy  Ghost. 
J.  Distinctions  in  the  Godhead. 
(L)  The  Father  and  the  Son. 
(U.)  The  Holy  Ghost 

I.  Tendencies  of  Contemporary  Judaism.— 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  intense 
and  passionate  loyalty  of  Jews  to  the  idea  of  God 
as  they  conceived  that  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
them.  The  repudiation  of  idolatry  could  not  have 
been  more  complete.  It  was  this  uncompromising 
monotheism  which  formed  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  purest  element  in  theantipathy  which  the  Jews 
felt  for  the  heathen  world,  and  in  their  impatience 
of  its  domination.  The  well-known  instance  of 
Caligula's  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
temple  shows  how  the  whole  nation  was  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  threat  of  such  a  sacrilege 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  §§  32-43 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvm. 
viii.  2-9,  BJ  II.  x.  1-3).  And  smaller  incidents 
like  the  hewing  down  of  the  golden  eagle  from 
the  gate  of  the  temple  under  Herod  (Ant.  xvti. 
vL  2,  BJ  I.  xxxiiL  2-4),  and  that  of  Pilate  and  the 
shields  (Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  1,  BJ  II.  ix.  2,  3 ;  Philo,  ad 
G.  §  38),  illustrate  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
slightest  approach  of  heathen  profanation  was 
resisted. 

Christian  apologists  have  often  done  scant  justice 
to  the  intensity  of  this  faith,  which  was  utterly 
disinterested  and  capable  of  magnificent  self- 

*  The  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  art.  very  much  regrets  thai 
he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  previous  portios 
before  writing. 
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sacrifice.  Those  who  believe  most  firmly  that 
the  Christian  creed  is  an  advance  upon  it  are  yet 
bound  to  recognize  that  it  formed  the  base,  broad 
and  deep,  on  which  that  creed  has  been  built. 
Judaism  with  all  its  faults  and  with  all  its  cor- 
ruptions was  yet  the  religion  of  the  Chosen  People. 
However  imperfectly  it  embodies  the  leading 
principles  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets,  it  yet  had 
those  principles  behind  it.  It  made  great  mistakes 
in  the  estimate  and  in  the  interpretation  of  its  own 
past,  but  these  very  mistakes  would  seem  to  have 
been  honest,  and  in  the  first  instance  at  least  mis- 
takes of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart. 

A  Christian  cannot  afford  to  misjudge  or  under- 
value the  better  elements  in  Judaism,  even  in  that 
branch  of  Judaism  which  rejected  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time  he  cannot  help  seeing  certain 
weak  points  in  it — points  in  which  it  demanded 
improvement,  and  which  it  has  been  one  of  the 
great  results  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  improve. 
This  holds  good  even  of  one  of  its  best  features, 
its  doctrine  of  God.   And  that  in  three  respects. 

1.  MONISM. — It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Jews' 
belief  that  God  is  One.  The  Jew  repeated  solemnly 
every  day  the  words  of  Dt  64  '  Hear,  0  Israel,  «r 
our  God  is  one  J".'  A  stress  was  laid  on  'one'  to 
mark  the  contrast  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
And  it  is  said  that  Rabbi  Akiba  died  his  martyr's 
death  with  this  word  'one'  on  his  lips  (Weber, 
Jiid.  Theol.*  §  31,  p.  151).  Our  Lord,  as  we  know, 
took  the  same  text  as  a  starting-point  of  His 
own  teaching  (Mk  IS!*"-)-  And  yet,  after  all,  it 
expresses,  or  was  apt  to  express,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Jew  a  rigid  abstract  idea  of  Oneness.  The  Jews 
appealed  to  it  at  a  later  date  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  it  did  for  them 
exclude  the  deeper  truth  contained  in  that  doctrine 
— the  truth  that  God  is  not  a  mere  Monad,  self- 
centred  and  self-absorbed,  without  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  affections  within  itself,  but 
a  Monad  so  distributed  as  it  were  within  itself  as 
to  admit  of  a  perfect  interchange  and  reciprocity 
of  those  affections  which  can  exist  only  as  between 
persons.  On  this  side  the  Jewish  monotheism 
could  not  help  being  bare  and  dry  and  inadequate 
to  the  true  richness  and  fulness  of  Deity. 

The  passages  of  OT  In  which  the  plural  to  used  In  reference 
to  the  divine  action  led  the  Jews  to  make  some  small  approach 
towards  the  Christian  conception  by  the  Idea  of  an  1  upper  or 
celestial  fimUia  or  tribunal '  (Taylor  on  Pirke  Aboth,  u.  S). 
Taylor  quotes  Sanlud.  386 :  'The  Holy  One,  blessed  is  He,  does 
nothing  without  consulting  the  famUia  tuperna,  (or  It  is  said 
(pa  in),  "This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the 
demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones."' 

2.  Transcbndbncb.— At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  there  was  a  marked  and  widespread 
tendency  in  the  higher  minds  to  widen  the  chasm 
between  God  and  the  world.  Philosophy  was 
straining  after  a  conception  of  the  Supreme  Good  or 
the  Supreme  Being  as  transcending  the  conditions 
of  finite  existence  (oi«  oinrlat  Srroi  roO  aVyaffoO,  dXX'  trt 
Mxeina  rtfa  oiWas  rpecBelf  ica!  Surifui  brtptxarrin, 
Plato,  Sep.  509  B).  This  was  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Platonism,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  thought  of  Philo.  And  a  like  effort  might 
be  seen  in  the  Oriental  religions  which  were  in 
contact  with  Judaism  on  another  side.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  say  how  far  the  movement  in 
Judaism  itself  was  sympathetic  to  these  influences 
and  how  far  it  was  internal  and  spontaneous ;  but 
that  there  was  such  a  movement  is  evident. 

(a)  Names  of  God.— One  marked  indication  of  it 
is  the  treatment  of  the  divine  names.  The  great 
oovenant  name  Jehovah  (Jahweh)  was  considered 
too  sacred  to  be  pronounced  aloud  except  in  the 
temple  (Schttrer,  GJV  ii.  241,  381  j  Eng.  tr. 
n.  L  296,  ii.  82).  Besides  the  common  substitution 
of  Adonai  or  Elohim  in  reading,  a  number  of 
paraphrases  were  in  use,  all  prompted  by  the 


instinct  of  reverence :  *  Heaven,' '  Place,'  or '  Space' 
(4  toxoj  in  Philo),  'the  Name,'  'the  Holy  One, 
blessed  is  He '  (Taylor  on  Pirljpe  Aboth,  iv.  f).  In 
Greek  the  usual  substitute  was  KOpiot.  This  con- 
veyed, of  course,  indirectly  the  full  connotation  of 
J" ;  directly,  it  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  of 
sovereignty.  This  idea  meets  us  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms :  '  God,  King,  Lord  of  the  world '; 
'  Lord  of  all," '  God,  Lord  of  neaven,'  '  Lord  of  the 
whole  ereation  of  the  heaven,' '  Lord  of  lords,  of  the 
mighty,  of  the  rulers,'  dominator  dominus  (8  or  9 
times  in  2  Es) ;  '  Great  King,'  '  King  of  Kings,' 
'  King  on  the  lofty  throne ' ;  'Lord  of  judgment,  of 
righteousness,'  dens,  dominus  omnipotent.  In 
close  connexion  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  is 
His  majesty :  '  the  Great  One,' '  the  Great  Glory,' 
'the  Holy  and  Great  One,'  'the  Honoured  and 
Glorious  One,'  '  the  Mighty  One,'  fortis,  fortissi- 
mus  (esp.  in  2  Es  and  Apoc.  Bar).  Less  frequent  is 
the  idea  of  creation  as  an  attribute  of  God  (Enoch 
81*  9410,  Assam  p.  Mos.  10"),  and  that  of  eternity 
(Enoch  25*  75*,  Assump.  Mos.  10* ;  cf.  Cheyne  on 
Is  40s*).  After  the  simple  titles  6eA$  and  Kipun, 
probably  the  commonest  in  the  literature  of  this 
period  is  '  Most  High '  (BJwTot,  altissimus,  excelsus, 
<V  ifUrroii  KaToucwv :  on  this  title  cf.  Cheyue,  Bamp. 
Lect.  p.  83  f.).  We  may  take  this  as  the  most 
direct  expression  of  the  idea  which  we  call 
'  transcendence.' 

On  the  names  of  God  the  reader  may  consult  the  excellent 
Indexes  in  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch  and  Aaump.  of  Motet,  and 
Bensly-James,  Fourth  Bk.  of  Ezra.  There  Is  leas  material  in 
Pas  of  Sol  and  Test,  o!  ..II.  Patriarchs.  A  list  of  the  divine  names 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Talmud  is  given  in  an  essay  by  Low, 
Oetamm.  Schr.  L  177-188  (Sohurer,  LThZ,  1891,  coL  276). 

(b)  Removal  of  Anthropomorphisms. — The  older 
forms  of  Judaism  are  well  represented  in  the 
Targums.  In  these  the  growing  conception  of  the 
transcendence  of  God  is  clearly  marked.  The 
simple  anthropomorphisms  which  are  so  common 
in  OT  are  paraphrased  away.  The  ground  is  cut 
from  under  them  at  the  outset,  as  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  likeness  of  God  (Gn  V)  is  changed  into 
his  creation  in  the  likeness  of  the  ministering 
angels.  God  is  represented  as  taking  counsel  with 
the  angels,  and  creating  man  in  their  image.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  tendency,  where  God  is  represented 
as  '  coming  down,'  as  seeing  and  hearing,  etc.,  we 
find  substituted  the  vaguer  expressions,  'God 
revealed  Himself,'  'it  was  revealed  before  God.' 
When  we  are  told  in  Gn  18s  that  Abraham's 
heavenly  visitants  '  ate '  what  was  set  before  them, 
the  later  (though  in  this  case  not  the  oldest) 
Targum  paraphrases  '  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
they  ate  ;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Lot 
(Gn  19*).  Even  the  ascription  to  God  of  mental 
acts,  such  as  'knowledge'  (Gn  3*,  Ex  3U)  or 
'intending'  (Gn  50"),  is  avoided,  and  that  in  the 
older  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Other  expressions 
which  attribute  to  God  the  conditions  and  even  the 
passions  of  man  are  removed  {e.g.  the  'man  of 
war'  in  Ex  16*),  anger  (Ex  15s,  Ps  10*),  repentance 
(Ex  32u).  Along  with  these  changes  go  a  number 
of  others,  the  object  of  which  is  to  spiritualize  the 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  intercourse  between 
God  and  man.  In  this  way  even  Jacob's  wrestling 
and  Moses'  speaking  with  God  'face  to  face 
disappear ;  and  in  places  where  God  and  man  are, 
as  it  were,  bracketed  together  a  distinction  it 
introduced,  e.g.  Ex  14n  '[the  people]  believed  in 
the  Lord  and  in  his  servant  Moses'  becomes 
'  believed  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  prophecy  of 
Moses ' ;  Nu  21*- 7  '  [the  people]  spake  against  God 
and  against  Moses'  becomes  'murmured  before 
J"  and  disputed  with  Moses'  (Weber,  Jud.  Theol.' 
pp.  154-157). 

The  Greek  version  of  OT  (Sept.)  is  several 
centuries  older  than  the  written  Targums  as  tlifj 
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have  come  down  to  us.  And  there,  too,  a  very 
similar  set  of  changes  mar  be  noted.  There,  too, 
we  find  paraphrases  for  God's  1  repenting,'  for  the 
descriptions  of  God  as  seen,  for  *  the  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war'  (Drnmmond,  Philo  Judams,  i  168 f.). 
The  fragments  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex,  and  Euseb. 
show  that  one  of  the  earliest  Judreo- Alexandrian 
writers,  Aristobulus,  whose  date  is  placed  at  about 
b.c.  170-150,  had  already  discussed  and  explained 
at  length  the  anthropomorphisms  in  OT  (Schiirer, 
QJV  li.  763 ;  Eng.  tr.  n.  iii.  240).  And  Philo 
deliberately  rejects  all  real  anthropomorphism  or 
anthropopathism,  though  he  regards  the  use  of 
anthropomorphic  expressions  as  a  necessity, 
especially  for  the  unlearned  (Drummond,  op.  cit.  li. 
12-15). 

We  have  thus  abundant  evidence  as  to  the 
general  set  of  the  current  of  thought  in  the 
century  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  Christian  era.  And  yet  at  a  later  date,  and 
it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  even  at  this  date, 
other  causes  were  operating  to  bring  back  anthro- 
pomorphisms of  a  particular  kind.  We  shall  see 
this  when  we  come  to  speak  presently  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  Judaism  by  its  excessive 
self-consciousness  of  national  privilege.  However 
much  it  might  avoid  the  conceiving  of  God  as 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man  generally,  it  had  not 
the  same  hesitation  to  conceive  of  Him  as  made  in 
the  likeness  of  the  ideal  Jew  (see  below,  p.  208*). 

(e)  Intermediate  Beings. — In  proportion  as  God 
was  removed  from  direct  contact  with  the  world 
of  matter,  it  became  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gap 
with  intermediate  agencies.  So  Philo:  'God 
generated  all  things  (out  of  matter),  not  touching 
it  Himself,  for  it  was  not  right  for  the  Wise  and 
Blessed  to  come  in  contact  with  indeterminate 
ani  mixed  matter;  but  He  used  the  incorporeal 
powers  whose  real  name  is  ideas,  that  each  genus 
might  receive  its  fitting  form '  (De  Sacrificant.  13 ; 
an.  Drnmmond,  Philo  Judmus,  li.  113,  with  a  slight 
difference  of  translation).  Philo  thus  explains  the 
action  of  God  upon  matter  by  the  intervention 
of  certain  'powers,'  to  which  he  also  gives  the 
Platonic  name  of  '  ideas.'  These,  again,  he  some- 
times calls  'Logoi,'  which,  in  their  turn,  ass 
summed  up  under  the  comprehensive  name  of 
'Logos,'  a  quasi •  personification  of  the  divine 
reason.   This  is  familiar  ground  (see  art.  LOGOS). 

Palestinian  theology  did  not  go  so  far  as  Alex- 
andrian in  the  use  which  it  makes  of  intermediate 
agencies;  but  it,  too,  has  and  uses  them.  The 
most  important  of  these  for  our  purpose  are  the 
'  Memra1  or  Word  of  J",  the  Shechinah,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  Memra  is  a  personification,  almost  a  hypo- 
statizing,  not  of  the  Divine  Reason,  but  of  the 
executive  Divine  Word,  on  the  model  of  such 
passages  as  Is  65M,W  'As  the  rain  oometh  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not 
thither  ...  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth 
oat  of  my  mouth ;  it  shall  not  return  to  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.' 
This  executive  Word  of  God  is  constantly  sub- 
stituted in  the  Targum,  in  places  where  the  OT 
refers  the  action  directly  to  God  Himself.  The 
introduction  of  the  Memra  is  the  chief  expedient 
for  the  removal  of  anthropomorphisms  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made.  All  bodily  appear- 
ance or  bodily  action  is  ascribed,  not  to  God,  but 
to  His  Memra.  It  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  presence  of  God  among  His  people  is  realized. 
The  intervention  of  God  in  history  is  conducted 
through  the  Memra.  The  Memra  covers  the  whole 
ground  over  which  God  is  represented  as  acting, 
as  manifested,  as  revealed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  conception,  though  extremely  frequent  in  the 


Targums,  is  not  found  in  the  Talmud.  But  w« 
cannot  doubt  that  it  existed,  though  perhaps  on 
a  more  limited  scale,  in  the  period  of  the  NT. 

The  place  of  the  Memra  is  taken  in  the  later 
Talmudio  literature  by  the  Shechinah.  In  the 
Targums  the  two  conceptions  stand  side  by  side, 
the  Shechinah  representing  the  manifested  glory  of 
the  divine  presence.  The  Shechinah  differs  from 
the  Memra  as  being,  at  least  at  this  earlier  date, 
impersonal.  Prayer  and  trust  are  predicated  of 
the  one,  but  not  of  the  other.  The  Memra  does, 
and  the  Shechinah  does  not,  take  an  active  part 
in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  The  Greek  equi- 
valent JkSJa  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  NT 
(Weber,  §§  38,  39). 

In  the  OT  there  are  a  few  allusions  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  sep.  art. ).  One  of  the  principal  is  Ps  51" 
'Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,'  where  its 
function  is  clearly  indicated  as  keeping  alive  re- 
ligion in  the  soul,  and  as  the  special  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  the  spirit  of  man. 
The  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the 
source  of  inspiration  and  revelation.  It  is,  in  par- 
ticular, the  moving  cause  of  the  utterances,  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  divinely  prompted,  of  the  actions 
of  the  prophets  and  other  organs  of  the  Deity.  In 
one  OT  writing  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  further 
than  this,  and  to  make  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  dis- 
tinct hypostasis  This  is  Deutero-Isaiah,  where 
we  have  such  expressions  as,  '  The  Lord  God  hath 
sent  me,  and  his  Spirit '  (48"),  and  '  They  rebelled 
and  grieved  his  Holy  Spirit'  (63w;  cf.  Cheyne, 
ad  loc.).  There  is  hardly  any  clear  advance  upon 
this  until  we  come  to  NT.  The  conception  is  not 
one  that  is  largely  used :  «V  rreinan  iylt?  occurs 
once  in  Ps.-Sol  (17a)  and  '  immitte  in  me  Spiritum 
Sanctum'  in  2  Es  14M.  But  in  neither  case  is 
there  any  attribution  of  personality.  In  Targ. 
and  Talm.  there  is  a  fluctuating  use,  the  tendency 
to  personify  being  sometimes  greater  than  it  is  at 
others  (on  is  both  masc.  and  fern.,  but  more  often 
the  latter,  the  sense  of  which  is  more  impersonal. 
Weber,  p.  191).  The  conception  cannot  be  said 
to  have  assumed  a  fixed  form  at  the  time  when 
NT  literature  begins. 

Besides  these  intermediate  agencies  there  is  the 
Messiah  ('Son  of  Man'  in  Similitudes  of  Bk.  of 
Enoch),  whose  function  is  esp.  that  of  judgment 
and  of  the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people.  And 
there  is  also  the  whole  celestial  hierarchy  of 
angels,  which,  from  the  Persian  domination  on- 
wards, had  become  more  and  more  defined  and 
elaborated. 

The  Jew  had  a  valuable  corrective  against  the  Injurious 
effect*  of  an  exaggerated  doctrine  of  the  transcendence  of  God 
In  the  OT  doctrine  of  HI*  omnipresence,  though  this  was  not 
one  of  the  doctrines  which  took  the  strongest  hold  on  the 
Jewish  mind.  'In  the  development  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
this  conception  of  God's  omnipresence  was  only  reached  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  and  It  was  for  long  crossed  and 
obscured  by  other  simpler  and  more  childish  notions.  To  the 
moral  attributes  of  Deity,  to  His  supreme  pity  and  Justice, 
there  are  endless  references  in  the  Psalter  and  the  Prophets ; 
to  the  divine  omnipresence  there  are  but  few.  And,  Indeed, 
there  is  an  element  of  philosophy  and  of  mysticism  In  this 
conception,  to  neither  of  which  the  native  Hebrew  mind  was 
pre-eminently  prone.'  Still,  the  doctrine  finds  magnificent  and 
claiwloal  expression  in  Ps  188 ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  modern 
writer,  who  seeks  for  the  germs  of  a  belief  In  the  immanence 
of  God  as  well  as  In  His  transcendence,  should  fall  back  upon 
this  (see  Monteflore  In  Atptett  «/  Judaism,  London,  1896,  pp. 
107-124).  On  the  relation  of  immanence  and  transcendence  in 
the  theology  of  Philo,  see  Harriot,  Philm  It  Jvif,  p.  211  ff. 

3.  Particvlarist  Limitations.  —  Although 
there  was  in  Judaism  this  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  transcendence  of  God,  and  although  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  corresponding  to  this  tendency  was 
one  of  reverential  awe,  which  is  often  finely  ex- 
pressed, there  was  at  the  same  time  another  set  of 
tendencies  which  were  apt  to  run  counter  to  this, 
and  to  bring  back  in  an  unattractive  tonn  tha 
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very  faults  from  which  Judaism  was  trying  to  free 
itself.  These  counter-tendencies  had  their  root  in 
the  overweening  estimate  of  the  Law  and  the 
rabbinical  study  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  privileged 
position  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Judaism,  fraught 
with  disastrous  consequences  along  the  whole  line 
of  religious  belief  and  practice,  was  its  neglect  of 
the  Prophets  in  comparison  with  the  Law,  and  its 
failure  to  grasp  the  principle  that  the  Law  was 
to  be  interpreted  in  tne  spirit  of  the  Prophets  and 
not  by  the  rules  of  a  minute  literalism.  The  Jew 
believed  that  his  Law  came  from  God,  and  we  must 
do  justice  to  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  this 
belief.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  many  of  his  errors  of 
interpretation  flowed  directly  from  it.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  zeal  was  not  according  to 
knowledge  (Bo  10*).  However  well  meant  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  often  strangely  devoid  of  in- 
sight (though  from  time  to  time  flashes  of  insight 
may  be  discerned  in  it  for  which  we  are  hardly 
prepared  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  surroundings). 
But  this  lack  of  insight  caused  the  Jew  to  fall  a 
too  ready  victim  to  the  warping  effect  of  interested 
motive.  His  love  of  the  Law  as  the  gift  of  God 
became  pride  in  himself  as  the  exponent  of  the 
Law,  pride  in  his  race  as  the  recipients  of  the  Law, 
security  in  the  consciousness  of  formal  obedience 
as  though  it  dispensed  from  the  prolonged  and  more 
difficult  task  of  true  spiritual  conformity.  Not 
that  the  rabbinical  teachers  by  any  means  always 
lost  sight  of  this,  but  that  through  this  process  of 
self-deception  a  standard  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seemed  to  be  extremely  high  became  in  practice 
miserably  perverted  and  low.  [We  are  compelled 
to  use  such  language,  by  an  impartial  study  of 
Judaism  in  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  as 
it  appears  not  only  in  Christian  writings  but  in 
the  pages  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  Christian, 
however,  should  remember  that,  though  true,  this 
is  not  the  whole  truth ;  there  are  exceptions  and 
qualifications]. 

The  Jew's  horizon  was  almost  limited  by  the 
Law.  It  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  strongest 
minds,  and  the  possession  of  it  created  a  national 
self-consciousness  which  was  anything  bnt  well 
adapted '  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.'  This  state  of  things  reacted  strongly 
upon  the  conception  of  God.   Judaism  sought  to 

get  rid  of  anthropomorphisms  drawn  from  common 
uman  nature  only  to  substitute  for  them  another 
set  of  anthropomorphisms,  in  some  ways  less  in- 
nocent, drawn  from  rabbinical  human  nature.  It 
expelled  idola  tribus,  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  idola 
tpecus  et  theatri. 

Thus  God  Himself  was  regarded  as  devoted  to 
the  study  of  His  own  Law,  and  not  only  of  the 
Law,  but  even  of  the  rabbinical  developments  of 
the  Law.  By  day  He  'is  engaged  upon  the  24 
Books  of  the  Torah,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  and  by  night  He  is  engaged  upon  the  6 
divisions  of  the  Misnnah.  God  is  even  represented 
as  having  companions  in  the  study  of  the  Torah. 
At  least  we  have,  according  to  Baba  Mezia,  85b, 
even  in  heaven  an  assembly,  like  the  high  schools 
on  earth,  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  Torah. 
Here  the  great  Rabbis  sit  in  the  order  of  their 
merit  and  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  studying 
Balacha,  and  God  studies  with  them.  They  dis- 
pute with  one  another  and  lay  down  Halacha ' 
(Weber,  p.  158). 

We  may  make  allowance  for  such  extravagances 
as  this,  and  see  in  them  only  a  play  of  fancy  grow- 
ing naturally  out  of  the  view  that  the  Law  embodied 
the  Wisdom  of  God.  But  we  see  how  the  idolatry 
of  the  Law  tended  to  contract  the  range  of  spiritual 
vision.  And  still  more  mischievous  results  followed 
when  the  Law  and  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  ordi- 


nances were  regarded  as  having  for  their  final 
cause  the  profit  and  glory  of  Israel. 

Lotratvu.  —  Much  material  may  be  found  In  the  Iarga 
work«  on  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  history  and  condition  oi 
the  Jewish  People  (Ederehelm,  Schurer,  etc.),  or  the  works  ol 
Siegfried  and  Drummond  on  Philo  (to  which  may  be  now  added 
Herrlot,  Phiim  U  Juif,  Paris,  1898);  in  the  editions  of 
Puudtpjarapha,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above : 
and  in  Taylor's  Pirlft  A  both.  But  the  most  convenient  and 
complete  of  all  the  collections  bearing  directly  on  Jewish 
thought  and  theology  is  the  posthumous  work  of  Ferdinand 
Weber,  formerly  called  System  d.  aiUynagogaUn  paUutinite/itn 
Theologie  (Leipzig,  1880),  and  in  the  new  and  improved  edition 
brought  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Schnedermann, 
JUduchs  Theologit  auf  Grand  d.  Talmud  u.  verwandUr 
SchrUten  (1897).  Weber,  though  of  Jewish  origin,  wrote  from 
the  Christian  standpoint;  ana  the  reader  who  desires  to  see 
what  is  to  be  said  from  the  Jewish  side  will  find  it  attractively 

E resented  in  Monteflore'i  Hibbert  Ltcturet  (London,  1892),  and 
iarM.lnJOfi. 

II.  The  Teaching  op  the  NT.— We  thus  have 
as  the  starting-point  for  the  teaching  of  NT  an 
idea  of  God  very  tenaciously  held,  up  to  a  certain 
point  high  and  pure,  and  still  bearing  at  times, 
though  fitfully  and  uncertainly,  the  marks  of  its 
inspired  origin ;  but  as  a  rule  contracted  and 
petrified,  with  far  too  much  of  the  life  and  warmth 
of  the  old  belief  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets  dried 
out  of  it,  and  in  many  minds  seriously  infected 
with  a  cancerous  growth  of  self-love  and  self- 
righteousness.  How  did  Christianity  vivify,  re- 
store, enlarge,  and  enrich  this  idea?  It  did  so  (1) 
by  asserting  with  greatly  increased  breadth  and 
emphasis  certain  of  the  attributes  of  Godhead ; 
(2)  Vy  presenting  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  a 
special  revelation,  brought  home  in  the  most  pal- 
pable of  forms,  of  the  nature  of  God  as  expressed 
in  these  attributes ;  and  (3)  by  opening  the  eyes  of 
men  to  the  truth  that  God  is  not,  as  was  supposed, 
a  simple  Monad,  but  that  within  the  Oneness  of 
His  Being  there  were  included  certain  distinction* 
which  made  possible  a  constant  flow  and  return  of 
the  highest  and  purest  affections,  dimly  shadowed 
in  the  like  affections  of  men,  and  putting  a  crown 
to  the  divine  perfections. 

l.  Tbb  Attributes  op  God.  —  In  respect  to 
the  attributes  of  God  the  teaching  of  NT  grows  di- 
rectly out  of  that  of  OT,  but  in  each  case  greatly 
strengthens,  deepens,  and  extends  that  teaching. 
The  leading  particulars  in  which  it  does  this  are 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  Fatherhood. — Perhaps  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  minimize  too  much  the  part  which  the 
conception  of  God  as  Father  plays  in  OT  (Holtz- 
mann,  Neutestl.  Theol.  i.  48  fit).  Not  only  is  the 
relation  of  God  both  to  Israel  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
individual  Israelite  compared  to  that  of  a  father 
(Dt  l"  8«,  Ps  1031*),  but  God  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  the  Father  of  Israel  (Dt  32«,  Jer  3*-1* 
31')  and  of  Israelites  (Is  63M  64s,  Wis  2"  14*,  Sir 
231*,  To  13*).  We  have  also  the  correlative  ex- 
pressions: Israel  is  'God's  son,'  Ex  4Mt  (cf.  Wis 
181',  Sir  37"),  Hos  ll1,  Jer  31*  31",  Ps  89",  and 
individuals  in  Israel  His '  children '  (Dt  141).  Some 
of  these  passages  are  enunciated  with  full  prophetic 
r\iipo<pof>la.  (Ex  4*"-,  Hos  ll1,  Is  63"),  and  must  be 
numbered  among  the  axiomatic  utterances  of  OT 
religion.  We  note  also,  that  while  the  relation  of 
son  to  father  is  predica  ted  both  of  Israel  as  a 
whole,  and  mediately  through  the  nation  of  indi- 
vidual Israelites,  it  is  also  predicated  with  especial 
force  of  the  theocratic  king  whom,  with  the  sequel 
of  the  history  before  us,  we  regard  as  a  type  of  the 
Messiah  (Pss  2  and  89). 

There  was  therefore  no  lack  of  _points  of  contact 
and  connexion  between  the  teaching  of  OT  and  of 
NT.  And  yet  the  doctrine  of  NT  assumes  such 
different  proportions  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  new 
revelation.  So  far  as  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  really  entered  into  the  popular  con- 
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■ciousnoss,  it  was  chiefly  as  an  item  in  the  general 
sense  of  privilege.  Even  that  had  its  good  side, 
and  this  good  side  was  the  saving  virtue  of  Juda- 
ism. But  the  virtue  and  its  corruption  lay  too 
near  together.  Over  wide  tracts  of  Judaism  the 
former  was  very  largely  swallowed  up  by  the 
latter.  A  new  impulse  was  needed  if  the  idea  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  to  retain  its  highest 
qualities  of  warmth  and  intimacy,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  not  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  chosen  few, 
but  was  to  be  brought  home  to  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  mankind. 

No  one  doubts  that  Christianity  has  succeeded 
in  doing  this.  From  the  beginning  of  NT  to  the 
end  the  lesson  of  God's  Fatherhood  is  presented  in 
such  mass  and  volume  as  to  identify  it  with  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity  in  a  sense  which  does 
not  apply  to  any  other  religion.  And  this  is  a 
clear  case  in  which  all  subsequent  teaching  does 
but  reflect  the  teaching  of  the  Founder.  One  of 
the  leading  features  in  that  teaching  is  the 
(inherited)  conception  of  God  as  King  (the  king- 
dom of  God  as  representing  His  penetrating  and 
pervasive  sovereignty) ;  but  side  by  side  with  this, 
and  in  full  equality  with  it,  is  the  conception  of 
God  as  Father.  No  name  of  God  was  more  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  Christ  j  and  no  other  name 
so  dominated  the  whole  thought  of  God,  as  He  not 
only  cherished  it  for  Himself,  but  bequeathed  it  to 
His  disciples.  Fatherhood  is  no  longer  one  attribute 
among  many,  but  it  is  a  central  attribute  which 
gives  a  colour  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Jesus  that  He  repeatedly  argues  downwards 
from  this  attribute  as  furnishing  a  safe  basis  for 
deduction  (Mt  6*-»  7»-u  Iff"-"  etc). 

The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  presented 
in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  upon  three  planes, 
(a)  God  is  Father  of  all  mankind.  His  fatherly 
attributes  are  displayed  even  to  'the  unthankful 
and  the  evil'  (Lk  «*,  cf.  Mt  5").  (b)  He  is  in  a 
special  sense  the  Father  of  believers,  disciples  of 
Christ.  In  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
exact  circumstances  of  many  of  His  discourses,  it 
may  be  often  doubtful  as  to  how  far  the  phrase  4 
rariip  iitSv  extends  beyond  these.  Probably,  as  a 
rule  its  application  starts  from  the  inner  circle. 
But  it  is  also  probably  not  confined  to  this.  It  is 
certainly  impossible  in  view  of  such  sayings  as  Mk 
9*  ('  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us')  to  regard 
it  as  bounded  by  any  hard-and-fast  line.  All  those 
to  whom  Jesus  speaks  are  potential  disciples. 
The  two  classes  run  into  each  other.  To  both 
God  stands  in  the  relation  of  Father;  but  the 
fulness  of  His  love  is  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
have  learnt  to  come  to  Him  as  His  children,  (c) 
There  is,  however,  vet  a  third  sense  in  which  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  unique.  Jesus  does  not 
speak  of  '  our  Father '  as  embracing  both  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  but  of  'My  Father'  and  'your 
Father.'  In  this  He  takes  up  the  special  sense  in 
which  (as  we  have  seen)  the  terms  'Father 'and 
'Son'  were  applied  to  the  theocratic  King.  The 
ministry  of  Jesus  begins  with  an  announcement 
from  heaven  :  '  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  Thee 
I  am  well  pleased'  (Mk  lu).  And  this  announce- 
ment is  repeated  on  another  culminating  occasion 
(Mk  V).  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  unique  relationship 
that  the  revelation  of  God  which  Jesus  gives  is  also 
anique  (Mt  11").  It  contains  further  implications 
«s  to  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.  To  both  these 
points  we  shall  return. 

All  the  three  planes  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship 
reappear  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  The  first 
is,  as  with  our  Lord  Himself,  the  least  prominent. 
Still  it  is  not  absent  (Ac  17"),  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  if  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  in 
the  first  instance  and  in  the  fullest  sense  for  Chris- 
tian* (Ro  8*1',  Gal  4*,  1  P  1"),  they  hold  their 
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privileges  in  trust  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  after  it  the  fulness  of 
Israel,  is  some  day  to  be  brought  in  (Ro  ll**-). 
The  peculiar  Sonship  of  Christ  is  very  prominent 
in  the  apostolic  writings.  It  is  clear  that  the 
apostles  too,  and  we  may  say  the  whole  Church, 
regarded  the  relation  indicated  by  it  as  unique. 
It  is  the  full  recognition  of  this  by  virtue  of  which 
Christians  are  Christians  (see  below,  p.  214b,  and 
art.  Christology). 

(ii.)  Love. — One  of  the  points  included  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  extension  of  a  Father's 
love  to  all  who  stand  to  Him  in  the  relation  of 
children.  There  had  been  a  school  of  Prophets 
and  Psalmists,  of  which  Jeremiah  seems  to  have 
been  a  leader,  who  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
'  loving-kindness '  of  J",  *.«.  the  feeling  of  kindness 
and  compassion  which  grows  out  of  the  covenant 
relation,  the  love  of  God  for  Israel  as  the  covenant 
people.  In  the  NT  the  horizon  widens :  God  is  a 
Father,  not  to  Israel  alone,  but  to  all  who  claim 
their  sonship.  Towards  them  He  turns,  not 
paternal  severity,  but  paternal  love.  '  The  writers 
of  NT  generalize  this  love,  so  that  one  of  them 
says  in  set  terms  '  God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4a).  Here  is 
another  salient  characteristic  of  Christianity.  As 
it  insists  far  more  than  every  other  known  religion 
that  God  is  Father,  so  also  is  it  the  one  religion 
which  lays  down  in  this  emphatic  way  that '  God  is 
love.' 

There  are  two  distinguishing  features  in  this 
proposition  that  'God  is  love.'  (a)  The  argument 
on  which  it  is  mainly  based  is  that  supplied  by 
the  death  of  Christ.  St.  John  lays  down  this  in 
his  Gospel :  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life' 
(Jn  31*,  an  enlargement  by  the  evangelist  of  the 
discourse  with  Nicodemus).  In  the  First  Ep.  when 
he  returns  to  the  idea  he  draws  the  same  inference 
from  the  same  premises  a  little  more  widely  stated: 
'  Herein  was  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us,  that 
God  hath  sent  his  Only-begotten  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  him'  (1  Jn  49).  And 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  St.  Paul,  to  whom  this 
attribute  of  the  Godhead  is  no  less  prominent, 
grounds  it  also  upon  the  stupendous  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ :  '  God  commendeth  his  own  love 
towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us '  (Ro  5",  cf.  w.»"7  and  BP-"). 

(d)  The  unwavering  confidence  of  the  biblical 
writers  in  the  love  of  God  may  indeed  be  set  down 
to  revelation.  The  philosopher  who  sought  to  infer 
the  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature  inductively 
from  His  works  would  not  be  able  to  adopt  this 
tone.  The  waste  which  attends  the  processes  of 
nature  is  accompanied  by  too  much  suffering.  He 
might  on  the  whole,  ana  upon  a  balance  of  'for' 
and  'against,'  decide  that  the  evidence  for  a 
benevolent  purpose  ^preponderates,  and  he  might 
also  see  reason  to  think  that  that  purpose  became 
clearer  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  things  ;  but 
further  than  this  ne  could  not  go.  He  could  not 
speak  of  benevolence  as  absolute;  he  could  not 
say  '  God  is  love.'  The  belief  expressed  in  these 
words  is  not  the  product  of  an  induction.  None 
the  less,  when  once  it  is  entertained,  and  enter- 
tained on  such  grounds  as  those  which  the  NT 
writers  assign  for  it,  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
may  then  be  found  compatible  with  it.  The 
Christian  may  still  cling  to  his  belief,  and  trust 
that  what  is  at  present  dark  to  him  will  be  made 
clear  in  God's  good  time. 

(iii.)  Righteousness. — There  can  be  no  mistako  as 
to  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  Fatherhood 
and  Love  of  God.  The  case  is  different  as  to  His 
Righteousness.  Righteousness  is  a  word  of  such 
varied  signification  that  the  exact  sense  in  which 
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it  is  used  in  any  particular  passage  may  really  be 
doubtful;  and  there  are  certain  places  in  NT 
where  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  God  (oucaicwiVij 
0eoO),  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 

We  may  say  that  there  are  really  four  leading 
senses  which  the  phrase  Sue.  deoO  will  bear.  It  may 
mean  (a)  ' lightness '  or  'goodness'  in  general, 
including  all  moral  excellence ;  or  (b)  in  a  narrower 
sense  'judicial  righteousness,'  the  strict  application 
of  the  standard  of  right  by  the  judge ;  or  (c)  an 
application  of  that  standard  which  is  not  strict  but 
leans  to  the  side  of  mercy  towards  the  offender, 
and  takes  especial  care  of  the  weak  and  defence- 
less. Lastly,  (rf)  there  are  a  number  of  passages 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  where  it  has  been 
thought  that  Sue.  0eoO  ceases  to  be  strictly  an  attri- 
bute of  God  at  all,  and  comes  to  mean  rather  a 
state  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  use  we 
must  consider.  But  it  will  be  best  to  make  our 
way  upwards  from  the  easier  senses  to  the  more 
difficult. 

(a)  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  any 
passages  in  NT  where  Sue.  $.  is  used  precisely  in 
this  wide  sense  (unless  we  regard  the  case  dis- 
cussed below  as  in  effect  an  application  of  it).  But 
Sue.  is  frequently  used  of  men  in  the  sense  of 
general  uprightness  or  virtue ;  and  this  is  brought 
into  relation  to  God  almost  as  if  it  were  Six.  trJrrtor 
aflroO,  '  righteousness  in  his  sight,'  or  '  of  which  he 
approves. 

In  Lk  17*  we  have  XmrpCm  «4i«  If  Jninrn, «.  iwutrim  InCrut 
»4i«S ,  where  him.  mbr.  strictly  defines  Un^n,  but  in  effect 
gives  the  wider  meaning  to  a<«-  In  Mt  en  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  reading  of  most  critical  texts  (incl.  WH)  ri)t 
fimnXtmt  mm)  r*<  )mmw#6«*»  mvtw  (sc.  r»D  Buv)  can  stand,  and 
whether  we  ought  not,  with  Laohmonn,  Weiss,  and  Holtzmann, 
to  prefer  the  reading  of  ood.  B,  r<n  lut.  n.  r.  fimr.  uimtS.  In 
that  case  r.  Sis.  would  be  absolute  ;  to  '  seek  God's  righteous- 
ness' would  be  an  expression  without  parallel  in  the  Gospels: 
we  should  have  to  connect  it  with  Is  M"  quoted  below.  Ja  1* 
somes  under  the  next  head,  and  in  2  P  l1,  where  righteousness 
Is  referred  to  Christ,  the  sense  is  akin  to  (d). 

(6)  The  simple  judicial  sense,  though  deeply 
rooted  in  language  and  always  present  in  the 
background  of  thought,  is  not  prominent  in  NT 
except  in  Rev.  It  naturally  has  a  place  in  St. 
Paul's  speech  at  Athens  (Ac  17*1).  It  occurs  also 
in  2  Ti  4»  and  in  Rev  16»- 7 19s-  ".  And  the  same 
idea  is  conveyed  by  Sucaioiepitrla  in  Ro  2*. 

(c)  The  more  distinctive  senses  in  which  right- 
eousness is  predicated  of  God  come  under  the  last 
two  heads,  and  one  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  is 
still  somewhat  of  a  problem.  Both  these  remain- 
ing senses  are  certainly  based  upon  the  use  of  OT, 
and  to  understand  them  we  need  to  recall  the 
conditions  of  society  in  OT  times.  The  OT  covers 
a  period  of  transition  from  comparative  barbarism 
to  comparative  civilization.  In  all  the  earlier  and 
less  settled  portions  of  such  a  period  the  rallying- 
point  of  society  was  the  judge.  It  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  moment  that  he  should  be  strong 
enough  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  without 
fear  or  favour.  He  would  be  beset  by  turbulent 
and  powerful  chieftains,  who  would  make  his  task 
an  extremely  difficult  one.  By  degrees  it  would 
be  increasingly  felt  that  the  judge  (or  the  king  as 
judge)  was  the  one  refuge  for  all  the  weak  and 
defenceless  classes — the  poor,  the  fatherless,  the 
widow,  the  stranger ;  and  his  more  characteristic 
functions  would  seem  to  be,  not  so  much  the  safe- 
guarding of  equal  rights,  as  the  special  protection 
•»f  those  who  most  needed  protection.  For  king 
or  judge  to  discharge  this  function  in  the  face  of 
all  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  his  own  posi- 
tion must  often  have  required  no  little  force  and 
elevation  of  character.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  either  the  great  importance  attached  to 
righteousness  as  a  name  for  this  quality,  or  that 
it  came  often  to  mean  vindicating  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed  or  dealing  gently  and  leniently  with 


the  weak.  We  are  apt  to  put  righteousness  ia 
contrast  to  mercy,  as  Mansion  opposed  the  *jnst 
or  righteous  God'  (SU<uos)  to  the  'good  God' 
(d-yalot) ;  but  to  the  Heb.  '  just '  or  '  righteous ' 
often  meant '  merciful.' 

These  senses  can  be  abundantly  illustrated  from 
OT.  One  conspicuous  passage  may  be  given  out 
of  many  :  Job  29""" '  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it 
clothed  me :  my  justice  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem. 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the 
lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  needy ;  and  the  cause 
of  him  that  I  knew  not  I  searched  out.  And  I 
brake  the  jaws  of  the  unrighteous,  and  plucked 
the  prey  out  of  his  teeth '  (of.  w.**u). 

It  was  an  inevitable  process  that  this  use  of  the 
word  'righteousness'  as  applied  to  men  reacted 
upon  its  application  to  God.  More  and  more  as 
tune  went  on,  esp.  in  Dentero-Isaiah  and  certain 
psalms,  the  righteousness  of  God  comes  to  be,  not 
His  strict  justice,  but  His  healing,  rescuing  justice. 
He  is  not '  a  just  God  and  yet  a  Saviour,'  but  *  a 
just  God  ana  a  Saviour'  (Is  45" ;  cf.  SUaun  ml 
SiiccuQr,  Ro  3*).  The  two  conceptions  of  '  right- 
eousness' and  'salvation'  are  very  frequently  placed 
in  juxtaposition  :  Ps  24*  '  He  shall  receive  a  bless- 
ing from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the 
God  of  his  salvation ' ;  311-  *  (cf.  71') '  Deliver  me  in 
thy  righteousness. ...  Be  thou  to  me  ...  an  house 
of  defence  to  save  me' ;  71u  '  My  mouth  shall  tell 
of  thy  righteousness  and  of  thy  salvation  all  the 
day ' ;  98*  '  The  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salva- 
tion :  his  righteousness  hath  he  openly  showed  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations' ;  143"  '  In  thy  righteous- 
ness bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble ' ;  Is  46u  '  I  brine 
near  my  righteousness,  it  shall  not  be  far  off,  and 
my  salvation  shall  not  tarry';  51*  (cf.  *)  'My 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness 
shall  not  be  abolished ' ;  561  '  My  salvation  is  near 
to  come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed ' ; 
59"  (cf.  61M) '  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breast- 
plate, and  an  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head ' ; 
631  'I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 
save.' 

In  the  Pseudepigrapha,  speaking  generally,  the 
'  righteousness  of  God '  is,  as  a  rule,  His  judicial 
righteousness,  as  seen  in  the  rewarding  of  the 
righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  But 
we  do  also  occasionally  find  its  merciful  side  put 
forward,  as  in  4  Ezra  (ed.  Bensly -James)  8" :  In 
hoc  enim  adnuntiabitur  iusticia  tua  et  bonitas  tua, 
domine,  cum  misertus  fueria  eit  qui  turn  habent 
tubstantiam  operum  bonorum. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  in  connexion  with 
the  righteousness  of  God  there  arises  the  idea  of  a 
righteousness  in  man  derived  from  God.  Thus  in 
Is  54"  '  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  righteousness  which  is  of  me,  Baith 
the  Lord.'  And  a  like  use  is  found  in  Bar  5*-* 
'Cast  about  thee  the  robe  of  the  righteousness 
which  cometh  from  God  (rtjt  rapa  roO  0toO 
Sucauxrtnjt) ;  set  a  diadem  on  thy  head  of  the  glory 
of  the  Everlasting.  .  .  .  For  God  shall  lead  Israel 
with  joy  in  the  light  of  his  glory  with  the  mercy 
and  righteousness  that  cometh  from  him '  (Sue.  rg 
too"  afrroO). 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  instances  in  NT  of 
a  use  of  the  '  righteousness  of  God '  quite  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  in  Dentero-Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms.  But  when  we  consider  the  collection  of 
passages  just  quoted  from  these  and  from  other 
books,  we  seem  to  be  upon  the  line  of  antecedents 
of  a  very  marked  and  characteristic  doctrine, 
which  is  associated  specially  with  St.  Paul. 

[d)  The  Pauline  doctrine.  We  have  spoken  of 
this  doctrine  as  still  constituting  a  problem  in  the 
exegesis  and  theology  of  NT.  It  is  a  problem 
which  has  been  sharply  accentuated  in  recent 
years,  but,  if  not  yet  wholly  solved,  it  would 
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appear  to  have  been  at  least  placed  on  the  road 
to  solution. 

In  Ro  ln  St.  Paul  formulates  the  thesis  of  the 
Epistle.  It  is  an  announcement  to  the  world  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  in  the  gospel 
from  faith  to  faith  {SiKcuur&ri)  yip  SeoD  4r  aintf  (sc. 

8~<  eiayytXUf]  AroKaX&rrmt  4k  rlartat  tit  rbnw). 
ere  the  key-phrase  is  evidently  Sik.  SeoD;  but 
what  exactly  does  it  mean  ? 

A  few  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong 
consensus  of  the  best  exegetes  (Meyer,  Weiss, 
Lipsius,  Godet,  Oltramare,  and  in  England, 
Vaughan,  Liddon,  Beet,  Moule,  unequivocally, 
and  Gifford  with  rather  more  qualification)  in 
favour  of  taking  Sue.  8eo0  as  a  righteousness,  which 
though  in  some  sense  or  other  God's  ('  a  righteous- 
ness of  which  God  is  the  author,'  most  Comma.), 
yet  denotes  more  directly  a  state  of  man  ('of 
which  man  is  the  recipient').  And  whatever  may 
be  urged  against  this  view,  the  arguments  for  it 
are  so  strong  that  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  it 
as  devoid  of  a  substantial  basis  of  truth.  St.  Paul 
i  to  make  his  own  meaning  more  explicit  in 


Ph  9,  where  he  substitutes  the  phrase  t%v  4k  8eov 
iixaxoeiirrfr  Hrl  rfj  r(fr«.  And  if  it  is  said  that  this 
is  the  view  of  a  later  Epistle,  and  that  it  is  differ- 
entiated from  Ro  by  the  insertion  of  4k,  the  same 
antithesis  of  4  rod  9to0  Six.  and  ^  '*'a  occurs 
in  Ro  10*,  where  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  4k  the 
former  phrase  can  hardly  be  ambiguous.  And 
other  arguments  derived  from  the  transition  from 
Six.  8.  to  4  SUeuos  in  the  quotation  from  Habakkuk 
in  Ro  lu,  and  from  the  evident  parallel  in  Siun 
(where  4«.  8.  is  defined  by  Six.  8.  J<4  rUrrtus, 
k.t.\.),  are  hardly  less  cogent. 

We  must  therefore  include  in  the  conception  a 
righteousness  which,  whatever  its  origin,  at  least 
ends  by  denoting  a  state  of  man.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  explain 
Sue.  8.  as  in  the  first  instance  anything  else  than 
the  personal  righteousness  of  God.  This  is  the 
sense  of  the  phrase  in  the  immense  majority  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  OT  and 
in  other  writings  outside  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul. 
A  phrase  so  familiar  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
common  language  of  men  could  not  be  violently 
wrenched  from  its  usual  associations  and  trans- 
ferred to  others  without  more  explicit  warning 
than  any  that  is  given. 

At  the  same  time  those  appear  to  be  equally 
wrong  who  (like  Haring  in  the  treatise  mentioned 
below)  insist  that  the  phrase  can  only  have  one 
meaning  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  a  choice 
between  the  two  alternatives.  When  they  speak 
of  'one  meaning,'  what  they  have  in  view  is  a 
definite  logical  tying-down  of  that  meaning  which 
is  not  necessitated  by  language.  The  array  of 
logical  possibilities  set  out  Dy  Haring  (pp.  14-17) 
certainly  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul, 
nor  was  he  compelled  to  discriminate  everything 
that  may  be  capable  of  discrimination.  Language 
has  in  its  earlier  stages  an  elasticity  of  use  which 
it  may  by  degrees  lose. 

To  understand  the  real  drift  of  St.  Paul,  we 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  not  so  much  the  distinc- 
tions which  we  can  draw,  as  those  which  had  been 
actually  drawn  when  he  wrote.  He  really  sums  up 
a  long  previous  development.  He  sums  it  up,  and 
the  language  which  he  uses  bears  traces  through- 
out of  its  several  phases;  but  at  the  same  time 
lie  puts  upon  it  a  new  stamp;  he  focuses,  con- 
centrates, and  defines  it  in  a  new  sense  of  his 
own. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  how  the  previous 
phases  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  enter  into 
his  conception.  They  would  do  so  in  some  such 
order  as  this — 

(a)  The  broad  fundamental  meaning  of  Ji«uo- 


airrp  is  conformity  to  right.  As  applied  to  Goo 
it  is  the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence,  of  which 
He  is  the  standard  to  Himself.  Even  when  the 
word  is  used  in  narrower  senses,  this  still  remains 
in  the  background  of  the  apostle's  mind,  and  from 
time  to  time  comes  more  to  the  front. 

{p)  In  a  primitive  state  of  society,  the  decisions 
of  the  chieftain  or  king  acting  as  judge  are  the 
standard  of  right.  And  the  virtue  most  highly 
valued  in  the  judge  is  that  of  equal  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man.  There  was  therefore  a  ten- 
dency for  the  broad  idea  of  righteousness  in  the 
ruler  to  contract  into  the  narrower  idea  of 
justice. 

(?)  In  such  a  state  of  society,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  simple  justice  was  needed.  The 
king  or  chief  was  the  one  efficient  champion  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  of  the  friendless  against  the  powerful. 
Thus  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  or  of 
the  masses,  the  form  of  righteousness  for  which 
they  looked  was  even  more  than  justice,  care  for 
the  weaker  side. 

(S)  In  direct  dealings  with  the  poor  and  weak, 
where  the  question  was  rather  of  what  we  should 
call  criminal  than  of  civil  law,  the  virtue  of  the 
judge  would  be  mildness  and  lenience,  not  exacting 
the  full  penalties  for  misdoing;  in  other  words, 
treating  an  offender  as  innocent,  or  not  so  guilty 
as  he  really  was. 

(<)  Such  acquittal  or  remission  of  punishment 
would  be  the  act  of  the  judge,  of  his  own  free 
grace  pardoning  the  guilty.  When  the  judge,  for 
whatever  reason,  dismisses  the  culprit,  pronounc- 
ing him  '  righteous,'  or  free  from  guilt  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  it  is  really  the  judge  himself  who, 
by  his  verdict,  is  the  author  of  that  righteousness 
or  guiltlessness,  and  not  the  person  acquitted. 
And  the  motive  which  impels  the  judge  to  this 
is  his  own  personal  righteousness  of  character, 
manifested  under  the  particular  aspect  of  lenience 
in  judging. 

(f)  This  is  the  process  that  really  takes  place 
when  the  sinner  is  indicted  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God ;  and  that  not  merely  at  the  final 
judgment,  but  whenever  his  state  in  God's  sight 
is  considered.  The  motive  which  prompts  the 
absolution  is  no  righteousness  of  the  sinner's  own, 
but  the  righteousness  of  God. 

(rj)  When  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
that  righteousness,  we  might,  on  a  superficial  view, 
identify  it  with  the  narrower  sort  of  judicial 
righteousness  which  is  seen  in  the  mild  treatment 
or  forgiveness  of  the  guilty.  But  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  as  St.  Paul  regards  it,  is  something 
much  more  than  this.  The  mildness  of  a  judge 
may  have  in  it  no  higher  ingredient  than  a  certain 
easy  good  nature  because  it  is  indifferent  to  guilt. 
The  forgiving  righteousness  of  God  is  not  of  this 
kind.  It  embraces  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation,  in  which  the  central  feature 
is  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  The  absolution  of 
the  sinner  is  no  act  of  momentary  indulgence,  but 
a  deliberately  contemplated  incident  in  a  vast  and 
far-reaching  plan  which  has  for  its  object  the 
restoration  of  the  human  race. 

{8)  The  leading  factor  in  it,  then,  is  the  supreme 
energizing  righteousness  of  God,  which  in  the 
course  of  its  operation  includes  several  minor 
kinds  of  righteousness,  and  which  ends  by  attri- 
buting to  the  sinner  a  condition  of  righteousness 
which  he  has  very  imperfectly  realized  for  himself. 
So  that  from  his  point  of  view  it  may  well  be 
called  a  righteousness  not  his  own,  but  'or  or  'from 
God.'  We  have  seen  that  as  far  back  as  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  Baruch  there  were  traces  of  this 
conception  (4  rapd  roO  8eo0  Sutauxrirri).  St.  Paul 
therefore  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  it.   But  it 
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is  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  forming  the  whole  or 
even  the  main  part  of  his  conception. 

LrrauTuia.— On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  the  commentators  on  Romans,  and  in  particular  those 
mentioned  above;  also  Pfleiderer,  Pautinirmtu j  Holsten, 
irons,  d.  Paulut ;  Ritschl,  Rechtjertigung  u.  VtrtBhnung. 
The  stand  which  has  recently  been  made  for  explaining  Sm.  Sui  of 
the  personal  righteousness  of  God  U  associated  in  this  country 
esp.  with  the  late  Dr.  James  Barm  by.  Pulpit  Cmnm.  on  Ro., 
a.id  Expoeitor,  1886,  U.  124  ff.,  and  Dr.  A.  Robertson  in  The 
Thinker,  Nov.  1893;  of.  Exp.  Timet,  Feb.  1898,  p.  217.  In 
Germany  an  art.  by  kSlbing  to  somewhat  similar  effect  appeared 
in  SK,  1895,  p.  139 IT.,  followed  by  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Prof,  luring  of  Tubingen  ( AI K  AI02TNH  6B0T  bei  Paitfut, 
Tubingen,  1886).  Further  literature  is  given  on  p.  6  of  this 
treatise.  The  German  writers  were  quite  independent  of  the 
English,  who  preceded  them  in  time.  On  the  history  of  the  OT 
conception  there  is  a  valuable  tract  by  Dalman,  Die  Hchlerliche 
Gerechtigkeit  <m  AT,  Berlin.  1897,  which  suggested  much  of  the 
line  of  treatment  followed  above. 

2.  The  Revelation  op  God.— The  more  theo- 
logical writers  of  NT  clearly  lav  it  down  that  in 
Christianity  a  new  revelation  is  given  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  God.  They  connect  this  new  re- 
velation, (i.)  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  (iL) 
with  the  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

(i.)  The  Revelation  through  Christ. — The  new 
disclosure  of  truths  about  God  differed  from 
all  previous  disclosures,  inasmuch  as  it  was  no 
longer  confined  to  a  divine  prompting  of  the  minds 
of  men,  but  was  made  through  the  incarnate 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  After  having  in 
time  past  spoken  to  the  fathers  '  in '  the  prophets, 
God  had  at  last  spoken  'in'  One  who  was  not  only 
prophet  but  Son  (He  l1- »).  This  distinction  of  the 
New  Covenant  is  emphasized  most  by  St.  John, 
but  it  is  also  expressed  unequivocally  by  St.  Paul, 
and  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  refer 
to  it  sufficiently  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  the  principle  underlying  it  was 
brought  out  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

We  may  take  two  passages  of  St.  John  as  typical 
of  a  great  number  of  others:  Jn  1™  '  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time:  God  only-begotten  [reading 
noroyerlii  6e6t  with  gBCL,  etc.,  Tregelles,  Weiss,  WH, 
RVm]  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him ' ;  and  14'-"  *  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye 
would  have  known  my  Father  also :  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him.  Philip  saith 
unto  him,  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
ns.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip  ? 
he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  :  how 
sayest  thou,  Show  ns  the  Father?  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Fat  her  in  me  ? 
the  words  that  I  say  unto  you,  I  speak  not  from 
myself :  but  the  Father,  abiding  in  me,  doeth  his 
works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me :  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very 
works'  sake.' 

These  passages  might  be  said  to  be  a  compendium  of  a 
groat  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  may  add  the  Epp.  of  Jn.  This 
will  appear  from  observing  the  number  of  parallels  which  exist 
for  almost  every  clause.  '  No  man  hath  seen  ...  he  hath 
declared,'  '  he  that  hath  seen  me  bath  seen ' ;  of.  s*s  6*»  8« 
13»  15*  17*.  1  Jn  l>-»  2".  '  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,'  'I  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me' :  of.  8»  10*1 
14*>  l«si  1711-31.  'Not  from  myself;  cf.  6"  7"  8»  12*». 
•  Doeth  his  works' ;  of.  4*« » 9«  17*. 

St.  Paul  does  not  enlarge  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  to  the  same  extent 
as  St.  John,  Still,  he  expresses  it  quite  unam- 
biguously when  he  describes  Him  as  tU&ir  roO  SeoO 
too  dopdrov  (Col  lu),  a  term  which  he  had  used  in 
an  earlier  Epistle  (2  Co  44)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  conception  was  even  at  that  date 
fully  established.  It  is  also  implied  in  the  e>  /toptpg 
0co0  br&pxwr  of  Ph  2«.  The  fulness  of  the  revelation 
made  through  Christ  is  the  subject  of  1  Co  1*  8s 
tfnHjSri  ctxpla  i)fur  iri  6eoC  (cf.  1"  Xpurrbw  0eoO  Simtfuv 
ml  ftoO  awplar ;  also  2»- '),  Eph  l8'10,  Col  2s  it  $ 


tlalv  r&rres  ot  Sntrai/po!  rijt  erotpiaj  xal  yr&reus  iri- 

irnvtpot. 

In  close  agreement  with  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  is  He  1*  fflr  iratyao/ia  rrji  JAfift  cat  xaparriy 
■Hjt  irrarr&o-evt  aiVoO.  On  the  exact  force  of  these 
expressions  (which  are  parallel  to  if  not  suggested 
by  Wis  7*1-)  see  Westcott,  etc.,  ad  loe.  The  pur- 
port of  them  is  that  Christ,  visible  and  active, 
brought  home  to  the  sight  and  minds  of  men  the 
essential  nature  of  God.  This  is  an  expansion  in 
a  more  '  ontological '  or  '  metaphysical '  sense  of 
the  opening  words  of  the  Epistle.  This  sense  is 
too  deeply  ingrained  in  the  language  of  NT  to  be 
eliminated. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  more 
theological  writers  who  lay  the  greatest  stress 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  Son  as  revealing  the 
Father,  there  is  one  conspicuous  passage  of  the 
Synoptics  in  which  it  is  clearly  implied.  The 
verse  Mt  11",  with  its  very  close  parallel  in  Lie 
10a  (both  passages  should  be  taken  with  their  full 
context),  is  in  form  so  like  the  characteristic  say- 
ings of  Christ ;  it  fits  into  and  interprets  such  a 
number  of  other  passages  (Mt  16",  Mk  2"  4U  V 
etc.),  and,  while  in  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
general  verdict  of  the  primitive  Church,  stands  so 
apart  from  the  particular  tendencies  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  that  it  would  be  wanton  to  doubt  its 
genuineness.  To  make  the  picture  of  Christ  on 
earth  consistent,  we  need  to  see  in  it  not  merely 
the  beneficent  Teacher,  but  the  Son  of  God,  as  this 
name  is  understood  by  the  writers  of  deepest  in' 
sight. 

(ii.)  The  Revelation  through  the  Holy  Ghott. 
—  If  we  look  at  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  shall  find  it  dominated  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  double  revelation.  That  through 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking  is  one  ;  that  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  other.  Looking  back  over  the  space  of  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  Ascension,  the  writer 
sees  that  a  great  force  has  been  at  work  in  the 
Church,  the  effect  of  which  he  regards  as  a  direct 
fulfilment  of  prophecies  by  our  Lord  Hinure)f 
before  His  departure.  A  second  'Advocate' 
('  Comforter'  AV,  RV)  was  to  come  after  He  was 
gone.  It  was  to  be  a  dispensation  like  His  own, 
and  was  to  be  characterized  by  a  like  dissemina- 
tion of  truth,  not  so  much  wholly  new  truth  as  a 
revival  and  reinvigorating  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  and  others  who  came  within  its  range  of 
truth  already  taught  by  Himself :  '  These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  while  yet  abiding  with 
you.  But  the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sent  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remem- 
brance all  that  I  said  unto  you.'  .  .  .  '  Howbeit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide 
you  unto  all  the  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak 
from  himself ;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall 
hear,  these  shall  he  speak :  and  he  shall  declare 
unto  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.    He  shall 

florify  me  :  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
eclare  it  unto  you.  All  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine :  therefore  said  I,  that  he  taketh  of 
mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  '  (Jn  14*- " 
16U-U),  Xhere  is  an  accent  about  all  the  passages 
im  which  the  writer  refers  to  this  subject  whicli  is 
far  more  like  the  accent  of  real  experience  than 
a  product  of  pure  reflection  without  concrete  ex- 

Ssrience  behind  it.  The  writings  of  the  Fourth 
vangelist  contain  no  express  reference  to  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  and  the  nistory  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  but  they  contain  a  number  of  allusions  which 
are  well  explained  by  that  history.  St.  Luke  in 
like  manner  has  no  express  mention  of  the  Para- 
clete, but  both  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  bear  fre- 
quent testimony  to  the  work  of  the  Paraclete* 
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waAsr  His  other  name,  the  Holy  Spirit  Here  as 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  a  historical  retro- 
spect of  facts  ana  impressions  recalled  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  but  in  the  Epp.  of  St. 
Paul  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  events,  and  we  are 
allowed  to  see  into  the  inner  mind  of  one  of  the 
leading  actors  in  them.  From  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  we  may  learn  what  is  meant  by  being 
'taught  all  things  and  having  all  things  brought 
to  remembrance,  or  rather  as  he  had  not  been  an 
immediate  disciple  of  Christ  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  the  xXqpoatopla  with  which  he  spoke. 
He  certainly  felt  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached 
had  its  source  outside  himself.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
does  this  come  out  more  clearly  than  in  the  first  of 
all  his  Epistles.  Writing  to  the  Thessalonians  he 
■ays,  '  For  this  cause  we  also  thank  God  without 
eeasing,  that  when  ye  received  from  us  the  word 
of  the  message,  even  the  word  of  God,  ye  accepted 
it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  m  truth,  the 
word  of  God,  which  also  worketh  in  you  that 
believe '  (1  Th  2").  This  is  the  central  principle  of 
the  apostolic  preaching.  It  is  the  '  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power '  of  which  he  speaks  else- 
where (1  Co  2*).  And  the  substance  of  the  preach- 
ing is  just  the  new  revelation  about  God  and 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  united  work 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  '  Things  which  eye  saw 
not  and  ear  heard  not  .  .  .  unto  us  God  revealed 
them  through  the  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  search eth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God '  (1  Co  2»- »). 

Thus  the  method  of  divine  revelation  in  the  NT 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  OT.  It  is  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  certain 
selected  instruments,  with  just  the  difference  on 
which  stress  is  laid  in  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  that  whereas, 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  God  had  spoken  in  and 
through  the  prophets,  under  the  New  He  spoke 
'in'  and  through  the  Son,  and  those  expressly 
chosen  and  trained  by  the  Son. 

Lrebatuu.—  On  the  training  of  the  apoetlea  to  be  the 
TebJcles  of  the  new  revelation,  tee  Latham,  Potior  Pattorum 

Simbridse,  1890).    Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
mptanLeeturtt  for  1888  on  '  Inspiration,"  and  other  works  on 
the  tame  subject. 

3.  Distinctions  in  the  Godhead.— In  the 
previous  sections  of  this  article  we  have  had 
gradually  to  discriminate  between  the  operation 
and  functions  of  what  we  now  call  the  different 
'Persons'  in  the  Godhead.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  (the  period  covered  by  NT) 
there  was  no  such  conception  in  the  general  mind 
as  that  of  '  personality.  The  term  'person '  was 
just  coming  into  use  through  the  defining  influence 
of  Roman  Law  acting  upon  popular  language  (the 
distinction  of  persona  and  res  appears  to  have 
oome  in  during  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  shortly  before 
the  time  of  Cicero).  But  a  long  process  had  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  idea  of  personality  ac- 
quired an  exact  connotation  ;  and  that  process  was 
to  a  large  extent  involved  in  the  theological  con- 
troversies on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  formulated  doctrine  of  Three 
Persons  in  One  God,  as  we  have  it  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

It  would  be  an  anachronism  to  expect  a  defini- 
tion of  the  doctrine  in  NT.  And  yet  the  doctrine 
is  really  a  working  out  of  data  contained  in  NT. 
It  is  a  rendering  of  these  data  intelligible  to  the 
consciousness  as  part  of  a  reasoned  and  formulated 
whole.  The  Christian  theologian  is  well  aware 
that  the  only  expression  possible  to  him  is  approxi- 
mate: he  applies  to  the  whole  construction  the 
dictum  of  St.  Augustine ;  he  says  what  he  says,  turn 
ut  Mud  dieeretur  sed  ne  taeeretur  {De  Trim.  v.  9). 
But  he  is  almost  compelled  to  say  something,  and 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Church  has  been 
that  he  is  warranted  in  saying  so  much  as  he  does. 


In  any  critical  study  of  that  which  we  call  by 
anticipation  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  NT, 
the  starting-point  must  undoubtedly  be  the  bene- 
diction in  2  Co  13"  '  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'  In  this 
verse  we  have  an  utterance  of  the  mind  of  the 
apostle,  which  he  knows  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  at  a  fixed  point  in  time  and 
place,  probably  about  twenty-six  and  in  any  rase 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. We  are  left  to  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
belief  of  the  Church  at  this  time.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  object  of  the  passage  is  not  dogmatic 
If  it  had  been,  its  significance  would  have  been 
less.  It  is  not  the  expounding  of  any  new;  doctrine. 
It  is  not  even  the  expounding  of  doctrine  at  all. 
It  is  only  an  invocation  of  blessing.  Bnt  the 
peculiar  form  which  this  invocation  takes,  points 
to  much  previous  preparation  in  thought  and 
teaching ;  it  points  to  a  settled,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  think,  uncontested  belief,  common  alike  to  the 
writer  and  his  readers. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  belief  consists  in  the  re- 
markable way  in  which  a  group  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings, snch  as  man  is  accustomed  to  look  for  di- 
rectly from  God,  is  not  referred  to  the  Godhead 
conceived  singly  as  a  Monad,  but  distributively  as 
Three,  and  yet  Three  so  bracketed  together  as  to 
be  at  the  same  time  One.  No  graduated  interpre- 
tation of  the  Three  Names  is  possible.  If  it  were, 
we  should  have  Beings  who  were  not  Man  and  yet 
not  wholly  God.  In  the  Arian  Controversy  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  this  interpretation ; 
but  it  utterly  and  hopelessly  failed. 

The  other  alternative  remains,  that  St.  Paul  and 
the  Church  of  his  day  thought  of  the  Supreme 
Source  of  spiritual  blessing  as  not  single  but 
threefold— threefold  in  essence,  and  not  merely  in 
a  manner  of  speech.  How  did  he  come  to  think 
thus?  How  was  it  that  a  Church  so  far  from  the 
centre  of  things  and  at  so  early  a  date  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  without  question  an  assumption 
which  to  us  seems  to  make  such  large  demands 
upon  the  intellect  T 

It  was  certainly  not  a  matter  of  course.  We 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  certain  tendency  to 
hypostatize  the  Word  of  God,  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  even  the  Glory  of  God.  The 
Messiah  was  thought  of  as  more  than  human  if 
less  than  in  the  full  sense  divine.  But  all  these 
conceptions  were  fluid  and  tentative.  Jewish 
theology  had  no  fixed  and  settled  belief  in  regard  to 
them.  Even  if  we  add  to  OT  the  other  writings 
current  at  this  period,  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  and  the  Sayings 
traditionally  handed  down  of  the  oldest  Rabbis, 
still  we  should  not  find  anything  to  suggest  a 
combination  of  the  three  terms  handled  with  the 
precision  with  which  St.  Paul  handled  them. 

One  passage  there  is  which  would  abundantly 
account  for  St.  Paul's  language  if  we  could  accept 
it  as  historical.  That  is  the  command  to  the 
apostles  at  the  end  of  the  first  Gospel  to  go  and 
baptize  all  nations  '  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Mt  28"). 
This  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  and  suspected 
part  of  the  Gospel.  But  one  tradition  may  be  later 
than  another  and  more  limited  in  circulation,  and 
yet  not  be  any  less  authentic.  Now,  the  Didachi 
shows  us  that  we  no  sooner  cross  the  frontier  of 
the  apostolic  age  than  we  find  baptism  into  the 
Threefold  Name  in  full  possession  of  the  field  (Did. 
viL  1,  3).  The  tradition  is  continuous.  It  is 
taken  up  by  Justin  (Apol.  i  61),  and  Tertullian 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  person  baptized  was 
dipped  three  times  in  recognition  of  the  Threefold 
Name  (Prnx.  26).    The  practice,  then,  is  at  least 
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▼err  old.  And  it  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  the 
statement  in  the  first  Gospel  that  if  it  were  true 
it  would  supply  just  the  explanation  that  we  want 
at  once  of  the  established  rite  and  of  St.  Paul's 
language.  In  any  case  we  seem  oompelled  to 
assume  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  both  in 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself.  If  there  was 
not,  at  what  point  in  the  six-and-twenty  years 
can  the  usage  (doctrinal  or  liturgical)  have  been 
introduced  in  a  manner  so  authoritative  as  to 
impose  it  upon  St.  Paul  and  the  Churches  of  his 
founding?  We  may  greatly  doubt  if  any  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  we  assume  that 
our  Lord  did  really  give  this  alleged  command,  and 
that  He  really  did  prepare  for  it  by  some  corre- 
sponding teaching,  a  number  of  other  facts  are 
accounted  for.  We  find  the  very  teaching  of 
which  we  are  in  search  in  many  places  of  the  Last 
Discourse  as  recorded  by  St.  John  (Jn  14"- "  15" 
Hjr.  it.  is.  is).  Anj  gnch  teaching  in  the  back- 
ground a  variety  of  phenomena  in  St.  Paul's  Epp. 
fall  into  their  place  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  intractable. 

({.)  The  Father  and  the  Son.— The  Epistle 
(2  Co)  ends  with  a  triple  benediction,  and  it  begins 
with  a  double  benediction.  '  Grace  and  peace ' 
are  invoked  upon  the  Corinthian  Christians  '  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
We  observe  here  the  same  sort  of  bracketing  of 
the  two  Divine  Names  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Three. 
Although  there  is  a  distinction  of  names,  and 
although  there  may  be  a  certain  distinction  and 
special  distribution  of  function,  the  source  of 
spiritual  blessing  is  in  its  essence  One. 

The  fact  that  there  is  this  alternation  within 
'.he  same  Epistle  of  the  Two  names  and  the  Three, 
shows  that  the  one  expression  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  other.  A  like  alternation  is 
'ound  side  by  side  in  several  other  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  For  instance,  in  1  Co  12*-u  we  have  the 
Triad :  Lord,  God,  Spirit ;  in  1  Co  I*  and  8*  we 
nave  (in  the  latter  passage  very  expressly)  the 
Dnad :  God  [the  (our)  Father]  and  Lord  [Jesus 
Christ  J.  In  like  manner,  in  Ro  8"-17,  we  have 
the  Tnad,  though  not  formally  drawn  out,  just  as 
clearly  presupposed  as  in  w.*1""  _(cf.  I7  etc)  we 
have  the  Duad  ;  and  a  like  relation  appears  in 
Eph  2"  3"-1*-"  4«"«  5»-»  oompared  with      *• " 

Nor  is  this  alternation  confined  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  It  is  seen  again  in  1  P  i1*-"  by  the 
side  of  1M  2»  81"*-*-"  etc ;  and  it  is  as  con- 
spicuous in  1  Jn  S4"*  compared  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Ep.,  which  is  constantly  setting  '  the 
Father'  And  'the  (His)  Son'  over-against  each 
other.  We  may  also  compare  Jude  n  with 
:.4.m.».  fay  \(4  2*-»  3». «.  li. l*. M. «  ^th  6»-u 

7*""  etc  And  we  are  further  reminded  that  in  the 
Didacht  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  almost  in  the  same 
breath  with  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  (Did. 
viL  1,  3  and  ix.  o). 

There  is  thus  an  easy  transition  from  the  one 
way  of  speaking  to  the  other.  There  is  really  a 
threefold  usage.  The  apostles  and  early  Christians 
generally  speak  of  God,  of  God  the  Father,  and 
God  the  Son,  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  according  to  the  context  and  the  particular 
purpose  with  which  they  are  writing;  but  the 
three  modes  of  expression,  so  far  from  being 
mutually  exclusive,  are,  in  fact,  closely  connected 
and  correlated.  And  it  is  noticeable,  that  while 
there  is  this  free  and  natural  interchange  of  the 
three  terms,  no  fourth  term  is  ever  added  to  the 
three  as  at  all  upon  the  same  footing.  The  mental 
bracketing  of  which  we  have  spoken  appears  to 
subsist  throughout.  The  usage,  although  it  is  in 


some  respects  wide  and  varied,  is  yet  in  others 
strictly  circumscribed,  and  is  regulated  by  fixed 
laws.  When  we  look  into  it  more  closely  we  seem 
to  become  aware  of  a  gradual  development  and 
expansion,  if  not  in  the  original  presentation  of 
the  doctrine,  yet  in  the  order  m  which  the  different 
parts  of  it— so  to  speak — become  consciously  and 
definitely  realized  by  the  apostles  and  first  dis- 
ciples. If  (as  we  have  seen  reason  to  think)  they 
had  received  fuller  teaching  on  the  subject  directly 
from  the  Lord  Himself  than  is  contained  in  our 
extant  Gospels,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
grasping  the  truth  only  by  degrees,  and  the  very 
gradualness  with  which  it  was  grasped  would 
account  for  some  of  the  first  statements  being  lost 
to  us.  It  is  the  later  teaching  of  events  calling 
the  earlier  teaching  to  remembrance  (Jn  14**) 
which  has  preserved  for  us  so  much  of  this  as  we 
have  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
there  are  lessons  latent  in  the  mind  which  only 
become  vividly  realized  when  something  occurs  to 
bring  them  home,  or  when  the  logic  of  thought 
naturally  reaches  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  apostles  the  logic  of  thought 
started  from  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Christ,  whom 
they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  and  their  hands  had 
handled  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  If  Christ  was 
God,  then  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  in 
the  Godhead  some  such  distinction  as  that  which 
we  call  personal ;  the  attributes  of  personality  at- 
tached to  Him  as  unmistakably  as  to  the  apostles 
themselves.  And  if  beneath  these  there  lay  a 
substratum  of  unity  with  the  Power  which  ruled 
the  heavens,  that  unity  must  still  be  such  as 
admitted  of  personal  distinction. 

The  language  which  the  apostles  use  is  thor- 
oughly accounted  for  by  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  taken  with  the  utterances  of  Jesus  Himself. 
The  keyword  which  is  constantly  upon  His  lips  is 
the  name  'Father'  with  its  correlative  '6on.' 
These  terms  established  themselves  from  the  very 
first  in  the  Christian  consciousness  as  the  true 
expression  of  the  mutual  relation.  That  they 
must  have  done  so  appears  from  the  fundamental 
place  which  they  had  in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul, 
in  spite  of  all  the  independence  which  he  claims 
for  its  origin.  No  better  argument  exists  for  the 
view  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  extant 
Epistles  he  had  already  some  form  of  evangelic 
document  before  him.  In  any  case  he  must  nave 
been  familiar  with  an  extremely  solid  and  unani- 
mous tradition.  To  that  tradition  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  all  Christian  speculation  on  the 
wider  relations  of  the  Godhead  goes  back.  The 
central  point  in  all  subsequent  argument  is  the 
relation  of '  Father '  and '  Son.'  And  the  difference 
which  in  all  ages  has  marked  off  a  loyal  from  a 
disloyal  interpretation  of  the  data  of  Christianity 
has  been  this,  that  the  one  insisted  upon  a  real 
Fatherhood  and  a  real  Sonship,  which  the  other 
has  attempted  to  explain  away.  This  was  the 
principle  at  issue  in  the  Arian  Controversy.  And 
there  has  probably  never  been  a  controversy 
argued  out  more  thoroughly  or  with  a  more  abund- 
ant  expenditure  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
force.  The  outcome  of  it  was  the  definite  and 
triumphant  affirmation  of  the  position  that  the 
Father  is  essentially  Father  and  the  Son  essentially 
Son.  The  most  abstruse  clauses  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  are  nothing  but  the  emphatic  assertion  and 
the  systematic  safeguarding  of  this. 

(ii.)  The  Holy  Spirit.  — In  framing  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  spirit,  as  in  framing  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Son,  the  apostles  had  before  their 
minds  a  definite  series  of  facts.  There  was  a 
certain  group  of  phenomena  which  they  consist- 
ently referred  to  the  action  of  the  Spirit.  The 
phenomena  of  what  we  call  'inspiration,'  tb« 
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divine  influence  of  which  they  were  conscious  in 
preaching  and  teaching ;  the  special  and  remarkable 
'  gifts '  (xapta/tara)  which  distinguished  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  first  generations  of  Christians ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  felt  communion  of  the 
human  spirit  with  the  divine,  were  regarded  by 
them  as  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  we  read  the  three  chs.  1  Co  12-14  we 
see  that  St.  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  such  activity ;  and  there  are  many  other  allusions 
to  it.  The  Early  Church  appears  to  have  dated 
the  energies  at  work  within  it  in  a  special  sense 
from  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  Ascension.  They 
called  this  an  'outpouring'  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
seeing  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Ao  217-  **, 
Tit  3s). 

Bnt  how  was  it  that  they  came  to  speak  of  (he 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  tie  work  of  a  person  1 
That  they  did  so  appears  not  only  from  such 
incidental  passages  as  Ro  8s8,  1  Co  12",  Eph  4",  but 
still  more  from  the  great  Trinitarian  texts  2  Co  13" 
and  Mt  28'*,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  placed 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  Son  and  the 
Father.  We  have  seen  that  this  tan  have  been  no 
momentary  freak  of  language,  but  that  it  must 
have  had  a  broad  foundation  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  apostolic  Church.  Between  the  fluid  usage 
of  contemporary  Judaism  and  the  fixed  usage  of 
the  apostles  and  their  successors  there  intervenes 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  And  it  seems  impossible 
not  to  refer  to  this  the  impulse  which  determined 
the  direction  of  Christian  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  fragments  of  that  teaching  which  have 
been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn 
14lsc-  *  16*  167"")  seem  to  imply  a  yet  fuller  con- 
text which  has  been  lost ;  but  of  themselves  they 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  faith  which  the  Church 
has  evidently  held  from  the  first,  though  as  the 
centuries  went  on  it  was  compelled  to  define  it 
with  increasing  distinctness. 

There  are  two  classes  of  passages  in  NT  relating 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  where  the 
Third  Person  (of  later  theology)  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  First  and  Second,  and  repre- 
sented as  confronting  them.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  Third  Person 
is  as  closely  associated  with  the  First  and  Second. 

The  Spirit  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  God/  And  the  relationship  indicated  by  this 
phrase  is  explained  in  1  Co  2'M>  as  analogous  to 
that  of  the  spirit  in  man.  'For  the  Spirit 
search eth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 
For  who  among  men  knoweth  the 'things  of  a 
man,  save  the  spirit  of  the  man  which  is  in  him? 
even  so  the  things  of  God  none  knoweth,  save  the 
Spirit  of  God.'  But  He  who  is  thus  described  as 
the  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  also  described  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  Christ.'  So  notably  in  Ro  8"-  '  But  ye  are  not 
in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you.  But  if  any  man  hath 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  ne  is  none  of  his.  And  if 
Christ  is  in  you,'  etc.  Here  '  Christ '  takes  up  the 
'Spirit  of  Christ,'  and  that,  again,  takes  up  the 
'  Spirit  of  God '  (defined  a  little  later  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  )  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  the  writer,  the  three  terms  are  convert- 
ible. Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  we  read 
of  the  « Spirit  of  Christ '  (cf.  1  P  1"),  or  « of  Jesus ' 
(Ac  1&  RV),  or  'of  Jesus  Christ'  (Ph  1»),  or  'of 
[the]  Son'  (Gal  4«),  or  'of  the  Lord'  (= Christ, 
2  Co  3"). 

Again,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  incarnate  Christ  is  referred  to  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Lk  1*),  and 
that  His  endowment  with  the  fulness  of  divine 
power  for  His  ministry  is  also  dated  from  the 


descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  His  baptism.  This  is 
the  'anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost'  of  Ac  10"  as 
the  sequel  to  which  He  is  'full  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
(Lk  4>),  and  acts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  12", 
Ac  1*,  He  914) ;  He  also  communicated  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  apostles  (Jn  20s3). 

There  is  thus  another  side  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Triune  God.  Although  in  one  sense  Three,  He  is 
in  another  no  less  One.  There  is  such  a  mutual 
interaction,  such  a  fundamental  unity,  as  prevents 
distinction  from  amounting  to  separation.  The 
Three  Persons  are  not  three  individuals.  There 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  One  God. 

This  is  the  evident  drift  of  the  data  which  NT 
has  handed  down  to  us ;  and  it  is  to  these  data 
that  the  later  theology  has  sought  to  do  justice. 
They  find  their  most  complete  and  ripest  inter- 

? rotation  in  the  balanced  clauses  of  the  Quicumque. 
'hose  clauses  are,  no  doubt,  relative  to  the  line  of 
thought  which  leads  up  to  them.  Compared  to 
some  aspects  of  the  biblical  teaching,  they  will 
appear  secondary  where  this  is  primary.  It  is 
more  important  for  the  great  mass  of  Christians  to 
have  it  Drought  home  to  them  that  God  is  love, 
that  the  proof  of  His  love  is  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  His  Son,  and  that  He  does  impart  of  His 
own  righteousness  to  men,  than  that  (e.^.)  the  Son 
is  '  not  made  nor  created,  but  begotten.'  But  the 
significance  of  this  latter  proposition  is  that  Christ 
is  truly  Son.  And  the  question  whether  He  is 
truly  or  only  figuratively  Son  is  a  vital  question, 
as  vital  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nicsea  or 
Chalcedon.  The  question  was  quite  sure  to  be 
raised,  and,  being  raised,  it  has  to  be  answered. 
The  phrasing  of  the  answer  may  vary  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  time,  but  its  substance  cannot 
be  any  other  than  that  which  has  been  so  deliber- 
ately adopted  and  ratified. 

Litsutubs.— No  considerable  monograph  on  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  Triune  has  appeared  since  Baur's  Die  chrigtliche  Mm 
von  dtr  DreieinigkeU  u.  Mewchuxrdung  Gotten,  8  vols., 
Tubingen,  1841-1848,  and  G,  A.  Meier,  Die  Lehre  von  dtr 


TrmitiU  in  ihrer  hietoritehen  Entwictelu 
u.  Gotha,  1844.   A  thorough  discussion  of  the  beginning 


,  2  vols.,  Hamburg 
the  beginnings  of 
the  doctrine  In  English  is  still  a  detideratum.   There  u  s 


instructive  chaw  on  the  Holv  Spirit  in  Milligan,  The  Atom- 
lion  of  Our  Lord  (1892),  pp.  166-226.  [The  literature  on  the 
previous  sections  of  this  art  has  been  given  under  each  section]. 

W.  Sanday. 
GOD.  CHILDREN  (SONS,  DAUGHTERS)  OF,  are 

biblical  phrases  for  near  and  blessed  relations  to 
God,  but  used  with  various  applications  and  mean- 
ings. In  NT  the  words '  children '  (rixna)  and '  sons' 
(viol)  are  distinguishable  in  meaning  :  the  former, 
in  which  the  idea  of  origin  is  most  prominent,  is 
the  favourite  expression  of  St.  John;  while  the 
latter,  emphasizing  rather  the  notion  of  relation  and 
privilege,  is  the  one  used  by  St.  Paul.  But  even 
in  NT  the  distinction  is  not  an  absolute  one ;  and 
in  OT,  though  both  ideas  are  found,  the  words  are 
not  definitely  marked  off. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  consider  both  phrases 
together,  while  marking  their  various  shades  of 
meaning :  and  their  significance  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  examining  the  places  where  they  occur,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  historical  order. 

A.  IN  THE  OT.— In  OT  this  cannot  be  done 
with  certainty,  because  of  the  doubts  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  dates  of 
many  of  its  books.  But  a  pretty  sure  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Hosea,  the  date  of 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  is 
universally  admitted.  In  this  prophecy  the  relation 
of  Israel  to  God  is  depicted,  first,  as  that  of  a  wife 
to  her  husband  (chs.  1-3).  This  describes  the  nation 
or  land  as  a  whole,  and  individual  Israelites  are 
represented  as  her  children,  who  as  born  to  God 
are  children  of  God.    The  unfaithful  wife  is  re- 

Sudiated  (2*) ;  but  when  led  to  repentance,  as 
escribed  in  that  parable  (2**"),  so  wonderfully 
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parallel  to  our  Lord's  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  she 
again  obtains  mercy,  and  is  once  more  the  people 
of  God  (21-  **).  In  anticipation  of  that  blessed 
restoration,  it  hod  been  declared  (l10)  that  the 
children  of  Israel  would  be  called  'sons  of  the 
living  God.'  They  are  so  named  as  born  of  her 
whose  husband  is  J",  i.e.  who  is  in  covenant  with 
God. 

So,  when  the  same  figure  of  the  conjugal  relation 
of  God  to  Israel  is  used  by  Ezk,  the  actual  children 
of  the  nation  are  called  God's  children  for  the  same 
reason  (Ezk  16'i0'!U  'thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
whom  thou  hast  borne  unto  me  .  .  .  my  children,' 
2317  '  their  sons  whom  they  bare  unto  me ').  In 
these  and  similar  passages,  the  notion  of  birth  or 
origin  is  evidently  the  prominent  one  ;  and  in  Ezk 
Iff",  though  the  Heb.  word  is  '  sons '  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  the  LXX  like  the  EV  have  rendered 
it  by  rlxra,  '  children.'  As  thus  conceived,  to  be 
children  of  God  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  born 
members  of  the  nation  or  community  that  is  in 
covenant  with  God.  This  notion  of  being  God's 
children  may  probably  be  traced  in  the  words  of 
the  Pharisees  to  Jesus,  'We  were  not  born  of 
fornication ;  we  have  one  Father,  even  God '  (Jn 
841),  i.e.  we  are  members  of  a  people  in  covenant 
with  God  and  true  to  him. 

But  Hosea  also  gives  another  conception  of 
Israel's  relation  to  God  in  ll1  '  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.'  With  this  must  be  taken  Ex  4°- a,  where 
God  says  to  Pharaoh,  '  Isr.  is  my  son,  my  firstborn  : 
and  I  have  said  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go  that  he 
may  serve  me  ;  and  thou  hast  refused  to  let  him 

fo  :  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  thy  firstborn.' 
[ere  'my  son '=' my  people'  in  God's  previous 
words  to  Moses ;  and  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the 
triea  of  birth  or  origin  ;  for  '  firstborn '  evidently 
conveys  the  notion  simply  of  most  precious  or 
beloved,  as  in  Zee  12u.  It  is  the  relation  of  Israel 
to  God,  and  the  value  God  puU  on  him,  that  is 
indicated  :  and  so  appropriately  '  son,'  not '  child,' 
is  the  word  employed.  The  context  that  follows 
in  Hos  ll*  4  shows  that  fatherly  training  and  teach- 
ing are  included  in  the  notion,  and  in  *■  *  fatherly 
pity  and  love.  But  throughout  it  is  the  people  as 
a  whole  that  is  here  called  God's  son.  The  relation 
that  was  before  depicted  as  that  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband,  is  now  spoken  of  as  that  of  a  son  to  his 
father. 

These  two  figures  are  still  more  closely  connected 
in  the  first  great  discourse  of  Jer  (chs.  2.  3),  where 
the  fundamental  idea  is  that  Israel  has  been  J"'s 
unfaithful  wife,  while  yet  on  her  repentance  she  is 
invited  to  say, '  My  father,  thou  art  the  guide  (or 
companion)  of  my  youth '  (Jer  3*).  The  phrase, 
'  guide,  companion,  or  friend  of  youth,'  is  used  in 
Pr  2"  for  a  husband,  and  prob.  that  is  its  signifi- 
cance also  in  Jer  34 ;  and  the  employment  of  the 
words  '  my  father,'  as  parallel,  is  not  unnatural  in 
a  state  of  society  when  the  head  of  the  house  stood 
almost  in  the  same  relation  to  his  wife  as  to  his 
children.  In  Jer  3M  '  Return,  O  backsliding  chil- 
dren, saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  a  husband  unto 
you :  and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two 
of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion,'  we 
have  the  people  as  a  whole  viewed  as  J"s  wife,  and 
its  members  as  his  children  ;  and  so  also  in  w.M- 
"■**.  But  here  the  Israelites  are  called  children  of 
God,  not,  as  in  Hos  and  Ezk,  simply  as  born  of  the 
people  which  is  J"s  wife,  but  as  taken  by  him  one 
by  one,  and  returning  to  him  with  personal  re- 
pentance. The  idea  of  physical  origin  has  passed 
away,  and  the  notions  connected  with  sonsliip  seem 
to  be  mainly  divine  pardon,  protection,  and  in- 
heritance. 

This  whole  passage  also  shows  how  the  figure  of 
God's  marriage  to  Israel  served  an  important  pur- 


pose, in  elevating  the  notion  of  the  relationship 
from  a  merely  physical  to  a  moral  and  spiritual 
one.  The  heathen  peoples,  esp.  in  the  Semitic  race, 
conceived  themselves  as  children  of  the  deity  in  a 
grossly  physical  sense,  as  appears  even  here  (Jer  2° 
'  which  say  to  a  stock,  Thou  art  my  father ;  and 
to  a  stone,  Thou  hast  begotten  me ').  The  conjugal 
relation, as  founded,  not  on  nature, but  on  a  covenant 
of  love,  involving  duties  and  responsibilities,  gave 
a  foundation  for  the  moral  appeals  of  the  prophets, 
and  mode  possible  such  a  transition  as  we  see  in 
Jeremiah's  teaching,  to  a  higher  view  of  sonship  to 
God  as  an  individual  privilege. 

A  similar  and  perhaps  more  direct  transition, 
from  the  collective  to  the  individual  relation,  is 
made  in  Dt  14'  '  Ye  are  the  children  of  (lit.  sons  to) 
the  Lord  your  God  .  .  .,'  v."  For  thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  LORD  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  {i.e.  a  people  of 
his  own  possession),  above  all  peoples  that  are  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  Here  sonship  is  ascribed  to 
the  Israelites  individually  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  is  holy,  i.e.  separated  to  God 
by  his  special  choice  of  them  to  be  his  own 
possession  (see  Ex  194,  •).  The  notion  of  birth  or 
origin  is  here  entirely  absent,  and  that  of  privilege 
ana  corresponding  duty  is  the  one  conveyed  by  the 
name  '  sons  of  God.' 

Dt  also  contains  a  passage  remarkably  rich  in 
ref.  to  the  sonship  of  Isr.  in  the  song  ascribed  to 
Moses  in  ch.  32.  Here  God  is  called  the  people's 
Father  because  he  bought,  made,  and  established  it 
(w.*."),  bega^  gave  birth  to  (v.'"j,  led  and  nourished 
it  (w.llM4).  These  expressions  refer  to  the  divine 
action  in  forming  Israel  into  a  nation  by  delivering 
it  from  Egypt  and  training  it  in  the  wilderness. 
On  the  ground  of  this,  the  individual  Israelites  are 
called  '  his  sons  and  his  daughters'  (v.1*), '  children ' 
(v.™) ;  and  they  are  blamed  for  their  provocation. 
But  it  is  indicated  that  they  who  deal  corruptly 
with  God  are  not  his  children  (v.*),  and  that  God 
will  take  others  to  be  his  people  so  as  to  provokr 
them  to  jealousy  (v."),  while  the  nations  are  called 
to  rejoice  with  (or  as  being)  his  people  (v.4*).  Hera 
we  see  distinctly  a  moral  significance  attached  t» 
the  title  '  sons '  or  '  children  of  God.'  Though  it 
belongs  properly  to  Israelites,  it  is  forfeited  by 
them  if  they  are  not  faithful  to  God,  and  it  may 
be  given  to  men  of  other  nations  as  well.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  given  specially  to  the  godly,  as  in 
Ps  73"  'the  generation  of  thy  children ' ;  Pr  14" 
'  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence ;  and 
his  children  shall  have  a  place  of  refuge.'  See  also 
the  comparison  in  Ps  1031*.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
privilege  is  ascribed  to  Gentiles,  especially  in  the 

Firophecies  of  their  calling  in  the  later  book  ol 
saiah.  God  still  calls  Israelites  '  my  sons '  (Is 
45"),  because  they  are  sons  of  Zion  (49"),  who  has 
been  married  to  J"  though  put  away  for  a  time 
(501  and  54).  Bnt  she  is  to  receive  children  of  whom 
she  shall  say,  '  Who  hath  borne  me  these  ? '  (49°), 
i.e.  God  ana  his  Church  are  to  have  people  from 
among  the  Gentiles  sharing  the  blessings  of  Israel 
and  enhancing  her  glory.  Or,  if  those  unexpected 
children  are  merely  the  exiled  and  forgotten 
Israelites,  their  sonship  is  now  entirely  independent 
of  physical  descent.  '  For,'  they  say,  '  thou  art 
our  Father,  though  Abraham  knoweth  us  not,  and 
Israel  doth  not  acknowledge  us :  thou,  O  Lord,  art 
our  Father ;  our  Redeemer  from  everlasting  is  thy 
name  *  (Is  63",  cf.  648  651  ee1*-"1).  Even  if  sonship 
is  not  here  directly  extended  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
principle  is  laid  down  which  implies  that.  But  it 
is  not  on  the  ground  of  nature  or  creation  that  this 
is  done,  but  expressly  on  that  of  redemption  and 
grace,  only  a  redemption  not  merely  external  and 
national,  like  that  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  but  spiritual 
and  therefore  universal. 
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In  Mai  1',  J",  appealing  specially  to  the  priests, 
sails  himself  a  father  and  a  master,  as  looking  for 
the  honour  and  fear  given  to  earthly  fathers  and 
masters.  In  ch.  2"  the  prophet  asks,  'Have  we  not 
all  one  Father  ?  hatli  not  one  God  created  us  ? '  as  a 
basis  for  a  rebuke  to  the  Jews  for  marrying  heathen 
wives,  v.11 '  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  which  be  loveth,  and  hath  married  the 
daughter  of  a  strange  god.'  Here  plainly  the 
fatherhood  is  not  conceived  as  extending  to  all 
men,  and  the  creation  spoken  of  is  the  formation 
of  Israel  as  a  nation,  as  in  Is  43l  44a  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  time  of  Molachi  it  was  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  separation  of  the  restored  Jewish  community 
from  the  surrounding  idolaters,  and  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  But  he 
indicates  (ch.  31*- ")  that  the  true  children  of  God 
are  they  that  fear  him,  of  whom  the  Lord  says, '  I 
will  spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that 
serveth  him.' 

Thus  the  OT  affords  a  rich  variety  of  statements 
about  sonship  to  God  as  ascribed  to  men,  which 
seem  to  exhibit  successive  stages  in  a  development 
and  elevation  of  the  idea.  (1)  From  the  first  it  ap- 
pears to  be  raised  above  the  gross  physical  notion  by 
the  conception  of  it  as  origin  from  the  people  that 
is  married  to  J".  Then  (2)  it  is  conceived  as  being 
members  of  the  people  that  J"  has  created  as  his 
son ;  (3)  as  being  taught  and  trained  by  J"  as  a 
father ;  and  (4)  as  not  constituted  by  mere  natural 
descent,  but  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  so  possible 
for  those  who  are  not  by  birth  members  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  this  line  of  teaching  is 
completed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
to  a  few  passages  in  OT  where  the  name  'sons  ot  God'  is  given 
apparently  to  superhuman  beings.  In  Joh  887,  where  J" 
challenges  Job  for  ignorance  of  his  wonderful  works,  he  describes 
the  creation  of  the  world  as  being,  *  When  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  tor  Joy?  The 
parallel  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  usage  by  which  the  hosts  of 
God  denote  sometimes  the  stars  and  sometimes  the  angels :  and 
since  in  Job  1>  and  21  Satan,  undoubtedly  conceived  as  a  super- 
human spirit,  Is  described  as  presenting  himself  among  the 
joos  of  God,  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these  places  the  name  Is 
given  to  angels,  and  Is  used  to  Indicate  their  nature,  as  the  more 
common  name  'angels'  still  retained  its  original  reference  to 
their  office  as  messenger!  of  God.  It  would  indicate  beings  akin 
10  God  as  being  spiritual  and  superhuman,  though  derived  from 
and  Inferior  to  the  Creator.  They  are  also  called  bis  'holy  ones' 
(Dt  33*,  Ps  8Bf\ and  his  '  hosts'  (Ps  103*1  etc).  In  Ps  £91  and  88* 
1  sons  of  the  mighty '  should  proo.  be  rendered  '  sons  of  God '  or 
'of  gods,'  but  it  is  not  a  usual  form  of  the  name  when  used  of 


not  doubt  the  existence  of  the  deities  of  the  nations  around  them, 
they  called  them  gods  (s.0.  Ex  16"),  which  was  afterwards 
softened  into  '  sons  ot  God,  or  '  of  gods '  (Fs  89*),  and  then  into 
'angels  of  God '  (as  In  LXX  Ps  »7»- »). 

The  passage  In  On  61-*  has  been  variously  understood  from 
vary  early  anus,  and  no  interpretation  is  free  from  difficulty, 
but  modern  scholarship  Inclines  to  the  view  that  by  'sons  of 
God '  are  meant  angels. 

 '  *  "  "     *"         '  '  "      synonymous  with 

ation 
>  his 


uoa  are  meant  angeis. 

In  Ps  Si1-'  'sons  of  the  Most  High'  is  synonymous  wt 
'gods,'  and  is  applied  to  rulers  and  Judges  in  the  congregatl 
of  God  as  invested  by  him  with  power,  and  called  to  rule  in  1 


B.  IN  THE  NT.— As  the  Bible  contains  no  dis- 
tinct doctrine  about  angels,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  definite  conception  of  the  relation  implied  in  the 
name '  sons  of  God '  given  to  them  in  OT,  esp.  as  the 
usage  is  not  followed  out  in  NT,  where  in  the  Ep.  to 
Hebrews  it  is  denied  that  God  ever  gave  the  name 
'my  ion'  personally  to  any  of  the  angels,  that 
being  the  more  excellent  name  obtained  by  him 
who  is  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory  and  the  very 
image  of  his  substance  (He  1*"'). 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— While  keeping 
silence  as  to  the  sonship  of  angels,  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  have  much  to  say  as  to  the  truth  and 
blessedness  of  men  being  sons  or  children  of  God. 
In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  himself  the  fatherhood 
of  God  occupies  a  very  large  place,  and  is  far  more 
fully  exhibited  than  in  OT.    Jesus  came  to  reveal 


God,  and  the  name  in  which  he  summed  up  his 
disclosure  of  his  character  was  '  the  Father.'  He  is 
the  Father  by  way  of  eminence  as  being  full  of  love, 
pity,  and  kindness,  such  as  Jesus  himself  showed  in 
his  own  person.  And  this  love  extended  to  the 
most  unworthy  and  sinful,  and  to  Gentiles  who 
were  outside  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Thus  it 
is  assumed  in  Christ's  teaching  that  the  blessing  of 
being  sons  of  God  is  not  limited  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  though  that  is  nowhere  expressly  said,  and 
though  Jesus  declares  that  such  prayers  as  the 
Gentiles  offer  are  not  to  be  made  by  those  who 
know  God  as  their  Father  in  heaven  (Mt  (J7- *).  To 
be  called  sons  of  God  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  he  proclaimed,  promised  to 
its  members,  esp.  as  peace-makers  and  as  loving 
their  enemies  (Mt  5fc  As  that  kingdom  is  to 

be  open  to  all  nations  (Mt  8"),  and  to  men  simply 
as  sinners  (Mt  O19- "),  it  is  free  to  all  or  any  to  be 
sons  of  God,  and  in  that  aspect  his  Fatherhood 
may  be  called  universal ;  he  has  a  fatherly  heart 
towards  all  men,  loves  and  pities  all,  and  freely 
forgives  the  most  sinful  when  they  return  to  him. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  (Lk  15),  and  it  is  a  most  gracious  and  blessed 
one.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  call  God  our  Father 
we  need  no  other  warrant  than  that  we  are 
sinners,  willing  to  confess  our  sin  and  ask  his 
forgiveness. 

The  blessings  of  being  sons  of  God  ace  to  Jesus' 
teaching  are  forgiveness  and  gracious  reception 
when  we  come  to  God  as  penitents ;  the  assurance 
that  God  will  hear  our  prayers,  and  give  us  good 
things  when  we  ask  him  (Mt  7U) ;  that  he  cares  for 
our  welfare,  and  that  we  can  trust  him  to  provide 
for  all  our  earthly  needs,  so  that  without  anxiety 
about  these  we  may  make  it  our  great  aim  to  be 
like  him  (Mt  6s*-*4) ;  the  Spirit  of  our  Father  to 
speak  in  and  through  us  when  we  are  called  to 
speak  for  Christ  (Mt  10"- ») ;  and,  finally,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  (Lk  12*",  Mt  25n). 

Jesus  always  uses  the  term  'sons,' not  'children,' 
of  God,  thus  directing  our  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  relation  rather  than  to  the  origination  of 
it.  His  main  teaching  is  that  we  stand  to  God  in 
a  relationship  in  which  we  can  trust  him  as  loving 
us  and  caring  for  our  soul's  welfare,  and  can  speak 
to  him  with  freedom  and  confidence.  Plainly,  too, 
this  is  a  personal  and  individual  relation.  We  have 
such  privileges  each  for  ourselves,  and  not  merely 
as  members  of  any  nation  or  community. 

At  the  same  time,  Jesus  teaches  that  this  relation 
of  sonship  to  God  is  connected  with  his  own  person, 
and  to  be  enjoyed  through  him.  He  claimed  for 
himself  a  peculiar  sonship,  speaking  of  God  as 
'my  Father'  in  a  way  that,  according  to  Jn  5]8, 
exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  blasphemy  for  making 
himself  equal  with  God  ;  and  he  made  our  entering 
the  kingdom  of  God  depend  on  our  not  only  calling 
him  Lord,  but  doing  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  7"),  and  that  is  the  same  as  doing  his 
words  {tb.  **).  He  declared  that  no  one  knew  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
wills  to  reveal  him  (Mt  11s7) ;  and  he  revealed  the 
Father,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  his  whole 
character  and  life.  Hence  he  invited  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  him  and  learn  of  him, 
and  this  was  his  call  in  general  to  all  who  would 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  desired  men  to  see 
in  his  own  person  and  life  what  real  sonship  to 
God  was,  what  childlike  trust,  what  loving 
obedience,  what  zeal  for  his  Father's  honour  and 
patient  submission  to  his  will  it  involved,  and  what 
rest  and  peace  it  brought  with  it.  Into  this 
blessedness  he  desires  to  bring  men,  and  he  recog- 
nizes those  who  will  do  the  will  of  his  Fathsr  is 
heaven  as  his  brethren  (Mt  12"°).  They  are  sons 
of  God  through  him  and  with  him.    Their  follow 
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ing  him  implies  a  renouncing  of  earthly  goods  and 
even  of  life  itself,  such  as  is  impossible  to  man  and 
possible  only  to  God  JMk  10s7).  Hence  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  requires  a  conversion  and  becoming 
as  little  children,  which  in  Jn  9**  *  Jeans  calls  being 
begotten  anew  of  the  Spirit. 

Thus  our  Lord's  teaching  about  sonship  to  God, 
though  it  is  entirely  of  a  practical  religious  char- 
acter rather  than  scientific  and  theological,  yet 
involves  as  its  basis  two  ideas  that  he  could  not  in 
his  earthly  life  fully  develop.  One  is  that  true 
sonship  to  God  is  a  participation  of  his  own  unique 
relation  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  archetype  of  all 
filial  relationship  to  God,  and  the  other  is  that  it 
becomes  ours  through  the  impartation  of  a  new  life 
from  God,  in  the  strength  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  renounce  our  own  self-centred  life.  The  former 
of  these  ideas  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  while 
Jesus  habitually  calls  God  his  own  Father,  he  as 
expressly  calls  those  his  brethren,  whom  he 
teaches  to  address  God  as  'our  Father.'  This 
shows  that  though  he  {«. g.  Jn  20")  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  his  own  relation  to  God  expressed  in 
•my  Father,'  and  ours  expressed  by  'your  Father,' 
he  does  not  mean  that  God  is  our  Father  in  a  quite 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  he  is  his,  for  in 
that  case  we  would  be  only  nominally  and  not 
really  his  brethren  ;  but  he  would  intimate  that 
while  his  Sonship  is  indeed  unique  as  being  original 
and  absolutely  perfect,  we  partake  of  it  through 
him.  But  this  could  not  he  fully  explained  as 
long  as  the  truth  about  his  own  person  oould  not 
be  clearly  revealed. 

The  other  idea  is  implied  in  Jesus'  teaching  that 
God's  sons  are  those  who  trust  him  and  are  like 
him,  and  that  for  us  this  implies  a  great  change 
of  mind  and  heart,  a  turning  our  back  on  our 
worldly  selves,  such  as  can  be  effected  only  under 
the  influence  of  a  power  from  God.  But  this,  too, 
could  not  be  made  plain  till  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit,  whom  Jesus  promised  to  complete  his 
teaching. 

The  outcome  of  that  teaching  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  and  in  these  we  find  thr 
former  idea  developed  more  especially  by  St  Paui 
and  the  latter  by  St.  John. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Paul. — St.  Paul  views 
Christianity  chiefly  in  its  bearing  on  the  personal 
relation  between  man  and  God.  Apart  from 
the  salvation  of  Christ,  that  relation  is  that  of 
a  transgressor  of  the  eternal  moral  law  to  the 
righteous  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  hence  it  is  a  state 
of  condemnation  and  death.  From  that  he  is 
redeemed  by  the  propitiation  which  consists  in 
the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  The  truth  that  our  Redeemer  is  God's  own 
beloved  Son  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  connexion 
with  his  sacrifice  as  enhancing  the  love  of  God 
and  the  self-emptying  grace  of  our  Lord ;  and  St. 
Paul  undoubtedly  regarded  Christ's  Sonship  as  not 
merely  an  official  or  Messianic,  but  a  pre-existent 
and  eternal  relation  to  God.  But  in  his  view 
Jesus'  death  is  our  redemption  only  in  virtue  of 
our  being  one  with  him  in  it  by  faith,  so  that  by 
it  we  die  to  sin  and  to  the  law,  and  are  freed  from 
its  curse.  Since,  then,  we  are  redeemed  from  our 
natural  state  of  condemnation  as  sinners  by  dying 
in  and  with  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  us  and 

gave  himself  for  us;  since  we  live  now  only  in 
im,  our  relation  to  God  is  henceforth  the  same 
as  his,  we  are  sons  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  because 
by  faith,  sealed  in  baptism,  we  have  put  on  Christ 
(Gal  &*•  *).  It  has  been  questioned  whether  here 
and  in  Bo  6*,  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  limiting(?)  pro- 
noun '  as  many  as '  and  the  phrase  '  baptized  into 
Christ,'  instead  of  the  usual  one  '  baptized  into  the 
name  of  Christ,'  he  refers  to  the  outward  rite  of 
water  baptism  at  all,  and  not  rather  to  the  inward 


washing  from  sins  by  real  union  to  the  Saviour. 
Most  commentators,  however,  consider  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by  baptism  into  Christ 
he  means  the  sacrament.  But  if  this  be  so,  the 
apostle  certainly  assumes  that  it  was  received  in 
faith  and  sealed  a  real  union  to  Christ,  which  is 
the  ground  of  our  sonship. 

The  sonship  of  believers  in  Christ,  St.  Paul  con- 
nects with  the  OT  view  of  the  Israelites  being 
God's  sons  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  and  promise 
to  Abraham  (Gal  3a),  and  he  proceeds  to  explain 
the  special  privileges  brought  t>y  Christ  by  com- 
paring the  position  of  Israel  under  the  law  to  that 
of  children  under  age,  who,  though  really  sons 
and  heirs,  have  not  practically  more  liberty  than 
servants,  but  are  under  guardians  and  stewards 
by  whom  they  are  governed  and  their  property  is 
managed.  So  God's  children,  before  Christ  came, 
being  immature,  were  in  subjection  to  what  St.  Paul 
calls  '  the  rudiments  of  the  world,'  i.e.  elementary 
teaching  by  precepts  relating  to  outward  things, 
such  as  meats,  times,  and  seasons.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Gentiles 
also  as  in  their  heathen  state  having  been  under 
such  rudiments  (Gal  4*-»),  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  he  recognized  a  certain  divine  training  even 
of  them,  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  them  being  a 
law  to  themselves  (Ro  2""'*).  He  views  Christ's 
coming  and  work  both  as  giving  sonship  to  those 
who  were  only  servants,  and  also  as  giving  full 
filial  rights  to  those  who  were  children  under  age. 
But  not  as  if  it  were  the  former  only  to  Gentiles 
and  the  latter  to  Jews  as  snch ;  but  that  it  was 
a  real  gift  of  sonship  to  all,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  who  were  without  God ;  and  to  all  who 
were  really  seeking  him,  in  whatever  nation, 
though  they  might  be  very  immature  in  their 
spiritual  life,  it  was  the  bestowal  of  the  full 
privileges  of  sons  of  full  age  having  free  and  direct 
access  to  God  as  their  Father.  This  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  conception  attained 
in  the  OT,  that  in  Deutero-Isaiah  from  which  and 
other  prophetic  Scriptures  St.  Paul  quotes  in  his 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles  in  Ro  9-11. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  privilege  of  being 
made  sons  of  God,  St.  Paul  employs  the  notion  of 
adoption  as  recognized  in  the  Roman  law.  See 
Adoption. 

Among  the  privileges  flowing  from  sonship  in 
Christ  he  mentions  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  as 
the  Spirit  of  God's  Son,  or  of  adoption,  who  cries 
in  us, »'.«.  moves  us  to  cry,  'Abba,  Father'  (Gal  4*, 
Ro  8U),  and  with  this  is  connected  the  access  we 
have  with  boldness  to  God  as  our  Father  (Eph  2U 
3U).  Another  benefit  flowing  from  sonship  is  the 
inheritance  which  we  have  in  and  with  Christ 
(Gal  3»»  4»,  Ro  8").  This  means  that  the  glory 
that  is  to  be  revealed  is  as  sure  to  us  as  if  we 
had  a  right  to  it  in  strict  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Father's  love.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  St.  Paul  develops  the  idea  that 
believers  in  Christ,  though  poor,  afflicted,  and  per- 
secuted in  this  world,  yet  really  have  the  Messianic 
blessings  promised  in  the  OT  as  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  because  they  can  rejoice  in  their 
tribulations,  since  these  are  means  of  their  per- 
fection, and  are  inconsiderable  in  view  of  the 
promised  glory  (Ro  5*"11  81*-",  2  Co  4"-5»).  The 
further  notion  that  afflictions  are  chastisements 
sent  by  God  in  love,  and  for  our  real  and  truest 
good,  is  expressed  in  the  Ep.  to  Hebrews  (12s-")  as  a 
special  blessing  of  God's  children  more  distinctly 
than  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  For  St.  Paul  does 
not  conceive  our  relation  to  God  as  that  of  young 
children  needing  discipline,  but  rather  as  that  of 
sons  of  full  age  m  a  relation  of  freedom  and  lo»» 
to  our  heavenly  Father.    Hence  he  is  not  fond  of 
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the  expression  children  (Wkk)  unless  when  the 
form  of  his  argument  from  OT  leads  him  to  use 
it,  as  in  Ro  w-K  So,  too,  he  does  not  use  the 
idea  of  our  being  begotten  anew  of  the  Spirit  to 
describe  the  beginning  of  Christian  life ;  he  con- 
ceives it  rather  as  a  new  creation  or  a  raising  from 
death.  In  Tit  3s  the  word  '  regeneration '  is  not  the 
common  expression  for  what  is  generally  so  called, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  refers  to  the  new  birth 
of  individuals. 

3.  The  Teaching  is  Hebrews.  —  Here  again 
the  notion  of  children  is  more  prominent  than  that 
of  sons,  and  the  idea  in  ch.  12  is  the  position  of 
young  children  needing  education  and  chastise- 
ment. This  writer  also  has  in  view  the  beginning 
of  the  relation  in  a  birth  rather  than  in  adoption, 
for  he  calls  God  the  Father  of  spirits  in  contrast 
with  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  (12*).  It  is  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  he  meant  by  these  words  to  teach 
the  philosophical  doctrine  that  men  derive  from 
their  earthly  parents  only  their  bodies,  and  their 
spirits  directly  from  God.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  the  idea  of  the  writer  was  manifestly  the 
religious  one,  that  while  our  relation  to  oar  earthly 
parents  is  physical,  our  relation  as  children  to 
God  is  spiritual.  But  that  he  does  not  conceive 
this  relation  as  a  universal  one,  is  plair  from  the 
fact  that  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  ii  being 
without  chastisement,  and  so  Being  bastards  and 
not  sons  (v.*),  here  using  the  Pauline  term  for  the 
relation. 

There  is  one  utterance  of  St.  Paul,  in  h*«  speech 
at  Athens  (Ac  17*8-  M),  where  he  says  sf  all  men  as 
such  that  they  are  the  offspring  (ytnn)  of  God, 
because  he  has  made  us  with  the  purpose  that 
we  shall  know  him ;  he  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us,  since  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  This  relation  is  clearly  not  the  same 
as  that  which  the  apostle  in  his  Epistles  ascribes 
to  Christians  when  he  says  they  are  sons  of  God 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  does  not  include 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
or  of  being  heirs  of  God.  Hence,  if  this  universal 
relation  is  to  be  called  sonship,  it  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  Christian  sonship  of  which 
he  speaks  most  frequently  and  most  fully.  Bnt  if 
it  be  considered  that  St.  Paul  does  not  use  the  word 
'  sons '  {viol),  but  the  more  indefinite  one  '  offspring ' 
iyitot),  that  he  borrows  this  from  a  Greek  poet, 
and  that  the  only  use  that  he  makes  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  show  that  since  we  are  so  like  God  it 
is  foolish  to  think  that  the  Deity  can  be  repre- 
sented by  material  images,  it  cannot  but  appear 
very  precarious  to  infer  from  this  expression  that 
St.  Paul  would  say  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  or 
that  the  relation  that  is  formed  by  our  creation 
in  God's  image  deserves  to  be  called  sonship.  He 
does  indeed  teach  that  all  things  were  created 
through  and  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  appeared  on 
earth  as  Jesus  Christ  (Col  l""17) ;  and  he  declares 
in  the  warmest  and  most  glowing  language  the 
love  and  kindness,  goodness  and  patience  of  God 
towards  all  men,  seeking  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance. If  we  think  that  these  truths  are  fairly 
expressed  by  saying  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  men,  and  they  his  sons,  we  may,  on  our  own 
responsibility,  use  these  phrases;  but  we  should 
remember  that  St.  Paul  does  not  use  them  in 
such  a  sense,  but  means  by  being  sons  of  God 
something  far  more  blessed. 

The  Palestinian  apostles  do  not  use  the  Pauline 
term  '  adoption ' ;  but  they  describe  in  different 
ways  how  men  are  made  'children'  of  God,  employ- 
ing that  word  rather  than  '  sons,'  because  they  em- 
phasize the  spiritual  birth  by  which  we  are  re- 
newed. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  James.— In  the  Ep.  of 
James  (1")  God  is  called  the  Father  of  lights,  from 


whom  cometh  down  every  good  giving  and  every 
perfect  boon,  and  to  whom  must  not  be  attributed 
any  temptation  to  sin,  because  he  is  unchangeable 
in  goodness.  Then  it  is  added :  '  Of  his  own  will 
he  Drought  as  forth  by  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures ' 
(lu).  The  'we'  here  are  clearly  those  who,  as 
afterwards  said,  have  '  the  implanted  word,'  which 
is  able  to  save  their  souls  (1").  This  reminds  us 
of  Jesus'  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  the  Seed,  where 
the  word  of  the  kingdom  is  compared  to  seed 
having  a  living  power  of  germination  and  pro- 
ducing new  life,  and  the  fruit  of  the  good  seed 
is  said  to  be  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  13*), 
in  opposition  to  the  sons  of  the  evu  one.  In  Ja  V 
God  is  called  the  Father  absolutely,  to  show  that 
he  is  truly  and  purely  worshipped  "by  visiting  the 
widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction ;  and  in 
3',  where  is  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  blessing 
God  while  we  curse  men,  God  is  called  the  Lord 
and  Father ;  but,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all 
men  are  included,  they  are  described,  not  as  chil- 
dren of  God,  but  as  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  It  is  maintained  by  many  that  since  all 
men  are  made  in  God's  image,  and  cared  for  by 
him  with  infinite  goodness  and  love,  they  are  all 
his  children;  and  if  they  think  it  best  to  use 
the  phrase  in  that  sense,  no  one  can  object  to 
their  doing  so,  and  the  thing  meant  is  most  cer- 
tainly taught  in  Scripture ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  apostles  called  it  by  the  name  of  sonsuip, 
and  it  does  appear  that  they  described  believers 
as  sons  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  because  born 
again  by  his  word  and  Spirit. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Peter.— In  1  P  1*  it  is 
said  that  'the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  his  great  mercy,  begat  as 
again  to  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  into  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  unfading,  reserved  in  the 
heavens  for  us.'  This  by  itself  might  be  merely 
a  rhetorical  way  of  saying  that  the  historical  fact 
of  Jesus  being  raised  to  life  after  his  death  and 
burial  awakened  in  the  souls  of  his  followers  a 
hope  of  immortal  blessedness  that  made  them 

Sractically  new  men,  animating  them  with  new 
fe.  But  when  we  read  further  on  in  the  same 
chapter  (1 P  V),  '  having  been  begotten  again,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through 
the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever,'  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  apostle  means 
to  describe  a  change  that  is  wrought,  not  merely 
by  the  impression  made  by  an  event  even  as  great 
and  important  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but 
by  an  influence  working  directly  on  our  souls, 
and  making  us,  as  afterwards  described  (2s),  as 
newborn  babes  in  our  religious  life  and  relation 
to  God.  This  corresponds  to  what  Jesus  taught 
of  the  need  of  being  turned,  so  as  to  become  as 
little  children  (Mt  18*),  as  well  as  of  being  begotten 
of  the  Spirit  (Jn  3*~*).  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  in  ref .  to  this  new  birth  that  St.  Peter  speaks 
of  Christians  calling  God,  the  impartial  Judge, 
Father  (1  P  1"),  not  as  in  the  AV,  'if  ye  call 
on  the  Father,'  but  'if  ye  call  him  Father  who 
without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to 
every  man's  work.'  It  is  plainly  not  all  men  by 
whom  God  is  to  be  addressed  as  Father,  but  be- 
lievers in  virtue  of  their  having  been  begotten 
again.  So,  too,  they  are  called  to  show  them- 
selves obedient  children  (l14),  or  children  of 
obedience.  Throughout,  the  idea  of  birth  is  the 
prominent  one,  rather  than  that  of  the  relation 
and  privileges  of  sons.  These  are  not  developed 
as  they  are  by  St.  Paul  and  by  the  writer  to  the 
Heb.,  the  only  one  specially  mentioned  being  the 
inheritance  (1  P  l4).  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
conception  of  believers  being  children  of  God  be- 
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cause  bom  or  begotten  of  him,  that  in  2  P  1*  they 
are  said  to  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 
Also  we  may  observe  that  in  1 P  God  is  distinct- 
ively called  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (1*),  and  the  notion  of  our  being  in  Christ 
and  dying  with  him  to  sin  is  also  in  the  writer's 
mind  (2"41).  The  opening  sentence  is  formed 
after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Eph.; 
but  while  St.  Paul  blesses  God  because  he  has  fore- 
ordained us  to  adoption  (Eph  1*),  St.  Peter  seems  to 
have  expressed  the  same  idea  of  sonship  by  divine 
gift,  in  the  more  concrete  form  of  a  begetting. 

6.  Thk  Teaching  of  John.— The  teaching  of  St. 
John  on  this  subject  combines  the  elements  of  the 
Pauline  and  Petnne,  though  it  is  more  akin  to  the 
latter,  and  uses  the  term  'children'  rather  than 
sons  of  God.  The  keynote  to  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (I"*"),  "to  as  many 
as  received  him  (the  Logos)  he  gave  the  right  to 
become  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name :  which  were  begotten,  not  of  blood 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God.'  Here  we  have  the  right  to 
become  children  of  God  bestowed  by  Christ,  which 
answers  to  St.  Paul's  statement,  'God  sent  forth 
his  Son  .  .  .  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons.'  The  word  '  adoption '  is  not  employed ; 
but  the  right  to  become  children  expresses  the 
same  thing  in  less  technical  language.  Further, 
this  is  said  to  be  given  to  those  who  receive  Christ 
by  believing  on  nis  name.  St.  Paul  had  also 
written,  'Ye  are  all  sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  as  many  of  yon  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ' (Gal  3s"-).  Thus 
for  St.  John,  as  well  as  for  St.  Paul,  our  sonship 
to  God  is  through  union  to  Christ  the  only -begotten 
Son,  and  that  union  is  effected  by  faith. 

But  St.  John  adds  to  this  the  conception  found 
in  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  of  a  birth  or  begetting  of 
God,  which  he  emphatically  distinguishes  from  the 
natural  birth  in  every  aspect  of  it.  Those  who 
oelieve  in  Christ's  name  are  they  who  were  be- 
gotten of  God ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the 
process  of  natural  generation  is  shown  by  a  three- 
fold contrast :  not  of  blood,  i.e.  they  did  not  be- 
come sons  of  God  through  or  in  virtue  of  their 
being  of  the  one  blood  of  which  God  has  made  all 
mankind.  Neither  was  it  by  any  movement  or 
impulse  of  their  own  nature,  whether  the  spon- 
taneous tendencies  of  its  animal  faculties  ('the 
will  of  the  flesh'),  or  even  the  voluntary  acts  of 
personality  ('the  will  of  man').  The  contrast  is 
more  briefly  and  pointedly  expressed  in  our  Lord's 
discourse  with  Nicodemus  as  between  being  be- 
gotten of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit  ( Jn  3*).  St.  John 
seems  to  conceive  the  Divine  Spirit  as  a  principle 
or  power  of  life  and  holiness  proceeding  from  God, 
given  to  Jeans  Christ  in  all  its  fulness  and  by  him 
communicated  to  his  disciples.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  that  Iren.  and  Tertull.  apply  Jn  lu  to 
Christ,  apparently  reading  the  verb  in  the  singular 
('  who  was  born ') ;  and  though  that  reading  is  only 
found  in  some  Lat.  MSS  and  cannot  be  received, 
yet  in  1  Jn  5"  our  Lord,  according  to  the  most 
natural  interpretation,  is  called  '  he  that  was  be- 
gotten of  God.' 

St.  John  seems  chiefly  anxious  to  show  that  the 
believer's  being  a  child  of  God  necessarily  involves 
likeness  to  God  in  character  and  life ;  and  hence, 
while  he  ascribes  this  privilege  to  the  wonderful 
love  of  the  Father  (1  Jn  31),  and  to  our  being 
united  to  Christ  by  faith  (Jn  lu),  he  dwells  most 
fully  on  the  truth  that  our  sonship  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  gracious  act  of  adoption  by  the 
Father  and  our  being  made  one  with  the  Son 
through  faith,  bnt  also  to  onr  receiving  a  new 
life  from  me  Spirit  of  God,  which  communicates 
to  ns  that  very  principle  of  love  which  is  the 


essence  of  God.  In  1  Jn  2*  he  says,  'every  on* 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  begotten  of  him,'  and  the 
uniform  usage  of  the  apostle  seems  to  show  that 
he  means  of  God,  though  it  is  of  Christ  that  h« 
has  been  speaking  just  before.  Wherever  there 
is  real  righteousness  in  any  man  it  is  derived  from 
him  who  is  the  archetype  and  source  of  all  right- 
eousness. Then,  after  expressing  his  joyfnl  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Father's  love  and  the 
reality  of  the  sonship  that  it  bestows,  he  returns 
to  the  subject  of  the  inconsistency  of  that  sonship 
with  sin  and  its  inseparable  connexion  with  right- 
eousness, and  at  3'  ne  says,  '  Whosoever  is  be- 
gotten of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is 
begotten  of  God.'  The  statement  is  evidently  an 
ideal  one,  describing  the  Christian  life  in  its 
ultimate  perfection  when  we  shall  be  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  (v.1).  But  it  is 
put  in  the  present,  because  that  perfection  is  really 
given  in  principle  and  germ  to  all  who  are  begotten 
of  God  even  now.  The  impossibility  of  their  sin- 
ning is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  further  or 
additional  gift  or  power,  but  by  the  life  from  God 
that  is  given  at  the  first,  when  it  comes  to  its  full 
maturity.  That  principle  of  sinlessness  is  called 
the  seed  of  God  which  abides  in  his  children. 
This  seems  to  denote  a  spiritual  life  derived  from 
God,  whereby,  as  it  is  put  in  2  P  l4,  we  become 
'  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ' ;  it  is  what  Jesus 
indicates  when  he  says,  'That  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn  3*).  The  divine  nature 
acc.  to  St.  John  is  love  (1  Jn  4s- "),  and  this  love  is 
implanted  in  us  when  God  gives  us  of  his  Spirit. 
So  in  a  spiritual  sense  our  being  begotten  of  God 
is  not  a  mere  metaphor,  but  a  proper  statement 
of  what  is  a  real  communication  of  the  most 
essential  life  of  God.  But,  while  giving  this  high 
transcendent  view  of  the  nature  of  believers'  son- 
ship  to  God,  St.  John  is  careful  to  insist  that  its 
reality  must  be  proved  by  the  practical  test  of 
conformity  to  the  moral  law  in  the  common  affairs 
of  daily  life.  He  does  not  allow  the  mystical 
union  with  Christ  and  God  to  obscure  the  distinct 
personal  relations  between  us  and  God.  There  is 
to  be  a  day  of  judgment,  and  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  children  of  God  is  to  have  confidence  in 
that  day,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  before  Christ  at 
his  coming.  In  the  present  life  the  relation  of 
the  children  of  God  to  him  as  their  Father,  im- 
plies confession  of  sin  and  prayer  for  others  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  requires  perfect  truth  and 
frankness.  The  blessings  of  sonship  to  God  are 
summed  up  by  St.  John  in  the  one  great  idea  of 
eternal  life. 

The  world  outside  of  Christ  is  described  as  lying 
in  the  evil  one  (1  Jn  6"),  of  the  evil  one,  children 
of  the  devil  (3") ;  but  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  whole  world  (2*) ;  and  as  the  love  of  God  is 
manifested  in  sending  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  onr  sins  (4U),  it  is  implied  that  God's  fatherly 
love  has  a  universal  aspect,  though  all  men  are  not 
really,  in  St.  John's  view,  God's  children. 

Imuran- The  subject  of  oar  sonship  to  God  has  not  beem 
much  discussed  until  recent  times,  though  it  came  incidentally 
into  consideration  in  connexion  with  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  as 
in  Athanadus*  OraL  oast  Ariant  (esp.  Or.  il),  and  in  the 
systems  of  theology,  as  in  Calvin's  /net.  (L  xiv.  18,  n.  xiiL  1, 
IU.  ii.  28),  and  practical  treatises,  as  Thomas  Goodwin's  On 
the  Work  of  the  Holt  GhoeU  In  modern  times  such  writers 
as  F.  D.  Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson,  etc,  have  made  great 
use  of  the  idea  that  all  men  are  children  of  God,  to  exclude 
the  doctrine  ot  God's  Judicial  dealings.  E.  &  Candllah  discussed 
the  subject  in  his  Cunningham  Lectures  on  the  Fatherhood 
0/  God,  maintaining  that  sonship  belongs  to  believers,  and  is 
founded  on  that  ot  Christ.  T.  J.  Crawford  in  his  Fatherhood 
of  God  criticised  these  positions,  and  maintained  a  twofold  son- 
ship — one  universal,  founded  on  Creation,  and  another  special, 
bestowed  on  believers  In  Christ.  Another  work  that  appeared 
at  the  same  time  is  The  Divine  Fatherhood,  by  0.  H  H  »  right, 
taking  mainly  Dr.  Oandlish's  view.  The  other  side  is  strongly 
maintained  IdA.1L  Fair  balm's  Chriet  in  Modern  Theciogy. 
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In  these  discussions  the  subject  mi  connected  mora  or  less 
with  far-reaching  questions  of  systematic  theology,  and  the 
notion  of  sonship  to  God  plays  an  important  part  In  the  Dog- 
matik  of  E.  A.  Liperua.  Its  exegetical  discussion  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  Bib.  TheoL  of  the  NT,  and  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  works,  on  that  subject,  of  Schmid,  Weiss,  Beyschlag, 
"'    "  "  ™     "    of  J etus,  and  to  Bruce's  The  Kingdom 


also  to  Wendt's  Ttaeh\ 
of  God  and  St  Pauft 


of  Chrittianity.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  special  study  of  8L  Paul's  conception  of  adoption 
in  relation  to  Bom.  law  by  W.  K.  Ball  in  the  Contemp.  Rev. 
Aug.  1891.  J.  S.  CANDLISH. 

GOD  FORBID. — See  Fobbed. 

GODHEAD. — This  word  occurs  three  times  in  AV. 
Ac  17"  '  We  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead 
is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art 
and  man's  device '  (Gr.  to  Beior) ;  Ro  1"  4  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the' 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead '  (Gr.  ««or»») ;  Col  2» '  For  in  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily '  (Gr.  fleoVijs). 
In  each  case  the  Gr.  word  is  appropriately  em- 
ployed, and  the  one  could  not  have  been  used  for 
the  other,  so  that  to  give  *  Godhead '  as  the  tr°  of 
them  all  is  most  unhappy. 

In  Ac  17"  to  Btiov,  'the  Divine,'  is  chosen  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
familiar  philosophical  expression  which  enables  him 
to  carry  their  thoughts  easily  with  him.  Even 
they,  with  scarcely  a  personal  conception  of  God, 
ought  not  to  debase  their  conception  to  the  level 
of  men's  handiwork.  Hence  Rvra  '  that  which  is 
divine'  is  better  than  text  'the  Godhead,'  though 
'the  Divine' would  have  been  better.  Wye.  errs 
on  the  other  side  when  he  offers '  godly  thing '  (after 
Vulg.  Divinum).  TindaJe  gave  '  godhed,'  and  was 
followed  by  all  the  Versions  except  the  Rhemish, 
which  has  'the  Divinitie,'  though  'Godhead'  is 
given  as  an  alternative  in  the  Annotation  to 
the  verse.  The  Gr.  expression  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  biblical  Greek,  though  the  adj.  Betos 
is  common  in  LXX  and  occurs  in  2  P  1  4  (EV 
'  divine  '). 

Lightfoot  (on  Col  2>)  expresses  the  difference 
between  Bttorqt  and  Sfonjs  thus:  Sabrr/i  is  the 
quality,  Btimp  the  essence  of  God.  The  distinction 
is  best  seen  by  observing  that  Sc&njt  comes  from 
Btbt  'God,' while  Babrrp  comes  from  Betas  'Divine.' 
Therefore  Sanday  -  Headlam  (on  Ro  1")  more 
happily :  6e6rnt= Divine  Personality,  0eidrns= 
Divine  nature  and  properties  (cf.  Bengel  [on  Col 
2*] :  '  Non  modo  divines  virtutes,  sed  ipsa  divina 
natura,'  and  see  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  p.  6ff.). 
It  is  at  once  seen  how  appropriately  St.  Paul  uses 
Babrrp  in  Ro  1"  where  he  speaks  of  such  attributes 
of  God  as  can  be  read  in  the  book  of  Nature ;  and 
how  appropriately  Betry  t  in  Col  2*  where  he  asserts 
of  the  Son  that  in  Him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the 
entire  (revealed  and  unrevealed)  Personality  of 
God.  The  Latin  Versions  were  forced  to  use 
diviniias  for  both  words.  But  its  insufficiency  to 
represent  fcorqt  was  early  felt,  and  Augustine  says 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  viL  1) :  '  Hane  divinitatem  vel,  ut 
sic  dixerim,  deitatem :  nam  et  hoc  verbo  uti  jam 
nostros  non  piget,  ut  de  Greco  expressius  trans- 
ferant  id  quod  illi  tfeonrra  appellant.'  The  same 
feeling  is  now  finding  expression  in  English,  and 
theologians  prefer  to  speak  of  the  Deity  rather 
than  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  since  the  former 
word  alone  gives  Him  the  full  Personality  of  God. 
The_  Eng.  Versions  from  Wyclif  to  AV  make  no 
distinction,  but  use  '  Godhead  '  at  both  places,  ex- 
cept that  the  Rhem.  NT  has  '  Divinitie '  at  Ro  1". 
Yet  Beza  (on  Col  2s)  had  shown  the  distinction : 
'  Non  dicit,  ri)i>  Beiirrnra,  id  est  divinitatem,  sed  rfy> 
Btbrnra.,  id  est  deitatem.'  Luther  also  was  content 
nith  'Gottheit'  for  both  words;  but  De  Wette 
gives  '  Got tlicl  keit '  for  Beijnis ;  while  Weizsncker 


gives  'Gottesgttte.'  RV  has  'divinity,'  retaining 
'  Godhead '  for  Btbnp . 

Each  word  occurs  once  only  In  NT.  Nor  is  ffurw  found  is 
LXX,  and  Hurm  only  once.  Wis  18>  (««Jr»,  rUt  ttimmt  ti/m  h 
iw>f.  Siidim,  AV  'and  with  one  consent  made  a  holy  law,* 
AVm  'or  a  covenant  of  God  or  league,'  RV  'and  with  one 
consent  they  took  upon  themselves  the  covenant  of  the  divine 
law,'  BVm  '  Or.  law  of  divineneu ').  On  this  Westcott  (Leston* 
of  the  RV  of  ST,  p.  Ill  f.)  draws  attention  to  ■  the  care  taken 
by  the  Revisers  to  represent  words  of  a  single  occurrence  in  the 
original  by  words  of  single  occurrence  in  the  Eng.  version.' 
Besides  '  divinity '  in  Ro  1*>  for  tuWtf  and  •  Godhead r(for  which 
he  seems  to  prefer  'deity')  in  Col  2»  for  lurnt,  he  mentions 
'  apparition '  for  titnrfui  Mt  14»,  Mk  t><*  ;  '  awe '  for  tit  Ha 
12*> ;  '  billows '  for  riXi  Lk  21» ;  '  concealed  '  for  *mpm»m- 
A*«ti«*u  Lk  8« ;  'conduct'  for  ir^ri  STiSM;  'confute'  for 
imMmmUyxirtmi  Ac  IS29 ;  'demeanour'  for  »nnv<  Tit  28 ; 
'  discipline '  for  rwtpn*/*k  8  Ti  1* ;  '  disrepute '  for  iiAty/tk 
Ac  19* ;  '  effulgence '  tor  Jaramna  He  Is ;  '  goal '  for  r**rit 
Ph  8U ;  '  impostor '  for  r'K  2  Ti  3» ;  'to interpose ' for  /unnim 
He  bit ;  '  Justice ' for  i  A/xn  Ac 28* ;  'to  moor ' for rpnpwtvim 
Mk6";  'sacred'  for  Upk  lCoQU,  2Ti  3«;  'to  shudder'  for 
fpimt  Ja  2U;  'stupor'  for  wnn{it  Bo  IV;  'to  train'  for 
ritpnUm  Tit  2* ;  '  tranquil '  for  Uptfft  1  Ti  & ;  '  undressed '  for  ■ 
iy-ilx  Mt  8J«,  Hk  221 ;  and  'without  self-control '  for  i*pmr(t 
2Ti8». 

In  modern  English  the  word  '  Godhead '  is  mostly 
confined  to  a  neuter  sense,  as  if  it  were  theproper 
tr"  of  to  Betov,  and  of  that  alone.  In  older  English 
it  was  a  synonym  for  '  divinity,'  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  distinguished,  as  it  is  scarcely  distin- 
guished yet,  from  'deity.'  The  Rhem.  NT  has  the 
marg.  note  to  Jn  6"*  '  Heretikes  beleeve  not  the 
real  presence  because  they  see  bread  and  wine,  as 
the  Jewes  believed  not  his  Godhead  because  of  the 
shape  of  a  poore  man.'  Tindale  (Works,  i.  200) 
speaks  ironically  of  'the  Pope's  godhead.'  And 
Chaucer  (Knightes  Tale,  1523)  uses  the  word  as  a 
syn.  for  'deity' — 

'  If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve, 
orth' 


And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  s 
Thy  godhede,  that  I  may  been  oon  of  thyna, 
Than  preye  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pyne.' 

J.  Hastings. 

GODLESS. — This  word  is  found  but  once  in  AV, 
2Mac7M  'Ogodless  man';  Gr.  t>  aviau;  RV  'O 
unholy  man,'  as  EV  translate  the  same  adj.  in  1  Ti 
1*,  2  Ti  31,  its  only  occurrences  in  NT. 

But  RV  has  given  'godless'  as  the  tr*  of  Tit; 
Mnfph,  in  preference  to  AV  '  hypocrite '  in  Job 
8"  13'«  15"  178  20»  27"  34"  36u,  Pr  11',  Is  33" ; 
and  the  same  translation  might  have  been  given 
in  the  three  remaining  passages :  Is  9"  (AV  '  hypo- 
crite'); 10»,  Ps  35"  (AV  'hypocritical'),  where, 
however,  RV  gives  'profane.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  '  hypocrite,'  though  it  is  the  tr"  of  all 
the  versions  since  Wyclif,  misses  the  meaning. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  Qal  in  the  sense  of  'be 
polluted,'  whether  of  land  (Is  24»,  Jer  31,  Ps  106" 
so  tr*  in  EV,  except  Is  24s  AV  'defile,'  but  Mie 
4U  of  Zion,  EV  *  defile ')  or  ofpersons  (Jer  23", 
EV  '  be  profane ') ;  and  in  the  Hiphil  '  to  pollute ' 
of  land  (Nu  35"  »*  AV  '  pollute '— '  defile,*  Jer  3* 
AV  *  pollute,'  3»  AV « defile,'  RV  always  'pollute  *), 
and  of  persons  (Dn  11"  AV  'corrupt,'  RV  'per- 
vert,' RVm  '  make  profane ').  Hence  the  idea  of 
the  adj.  is  separated  from  God  so  as  to  be  openly 
hostile  ;  not  'hypocritical,'  but ' prof ane,'  'godless.' 
There  are  two  substantives,  each  of  which  occurs 
once,  »|}h  Is  32*  (AV '  hypocrisy,'  RV  'profaneness'X, 
and  najg  Jer  23u  (AV  '  profaneness,'  AVm  '  hypo- 
crisy,' RV  '  profaneness').  J.  Hastings. 

GODLINESS  is  in  NT  the  equivalent  of  the  Gr. 
term  eio-4Beia(l  Ti  2J3W  4»-«  6»-*-'-u,  2Ti  3s,  Tit  l1, 
also  Ac  3"  [RV],  2P1*-1'  3"),  except  in  one  pas- 
sage (1  Ti  2">),  where  Beoo-iBeta  is  used.  '  It  properly 
denotes,'  says  Ellicott,  'only  "well-directed 
reverences  "  (Trench,  Synon.  §  48),  but  in  the  NT 
is  practically  the  same  as  BtoatBaa,  and  is  well 
defined  by  Tittmann  (Synon.  i.  p.  146)  as  "vis 
pietabis  in  ipsa  vita  vel  extern*  vel  interna  "  (cf 
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Eusebius,  Prop.  Evang.  i.  p.  3).  Thus,  then,  eM- 
Stia  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  an  "  inward,  inherent 
holiness,"  but,  as  Alford  (on  Ac  3")  correctly 
observes, of  an  "operative  cnltive  piety" '  {Pastoral 
Epistles,  p.  27).  The  substantive  is  used  by  St. 
Paul  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  and  Pfleiderer 
(Paulinism,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  210)  maintains  that  in 
these  writings,  the  Pauline  authorship  of  which  he 
denies,  eMpcia  takes  the  place  of  the  Pauline 
irUrra  as  'the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Christian 
holy  life.'  Weiss,  however,  denies  this,  and  holds 
that '  as  e&rl/3«a  occurs  along  with  riant  (1  Ti  6"),  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  rather  be  the  basis  of  life 
from  which  true  faith  springs'  (Bib.  Thiol,  of  NT, 
Eng.  tr.  ii  129).  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term  'un- 
godly '  (thrc/Si);),  in  Bo  4'  5s,  as  descriptive  of  all 
mankind  apart  from  Christ,  would  suggest  that 
the  more  distinctively  Christian  sense  of  the  term 
'  godly '  is  to  be  preferred  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  as 
equivalent,  not  to  reverence  for  God  generally,  but 
to  the  Christian  feeling  towards  God  as  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ac  10*-7  the  adjective  eioefHp,  translated  'devout,' 
is  used  to  describe  a  man  who,  though  a  worshipper 
of  God,  was  not  even  a  Jewish  proselyte.  In  the 
Sept.  ciotfieui  is  used  in  some  passages  (Pr  l7,  Is 
11*)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  phrase  'the  fear  of 
the  Lord,'  but  in  others  flear^Sein  (Gn  20",  Job  28M). 
Thoughout  the  OT  man's  duty  towards  God  is 
defined  as  fearing  God  (Schultz,  OT  Theoi.  Eng. 
tr.  ii.  p.  65) ;  and  in  the  '  Wisdom '  literature  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  (rrtrr  nvr\-)  is  assumed  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  piety  and  morality  (Job  28*, 
Ps  11110,  Pr  V  8U,  Ec  12".  See  Oehlert  OT  Tlxeol. 
Eng.  tr.  ii.  p.  446).  For  the  use  of  the  adjective 
or  adverb  'godly'  in  2  Ti  3",  Tit  2U,  2P  2»  see 
the  following  article.  Elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  the  same  word  is  used  in  AV  to  render 
either  the  genitive  0eoO  (2  Co  1»  11',  1  Ti  l4)  or 
the  phrase  *ot4  8cl>v  (2  Co  7*-  "• ") ;  while  in  3  Jn  4 
'  godly  sort'  =  dfIus  rod  6eov,  a  use  of  the  adjective 
which  the  meaning  of  the  substantive  does  not 
warrant ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  RV 
retains  this  rendering  in  some  passages.  It  must 
be  added  that  in  some  OT  passages  (Ps  4*  121  32*) 
the  adjective  '  godly '  is  used  to  render  the  Heb. 
word  too,  which  not  only  describes  God's  relation 
to  man,  bat  also  describes  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  men  (see  Cheyne,  Hosea,  62  n.);  and  the 
use  of  this  word  shows  that  the  OT  phrase  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord'  does  not  mean  any  slavish  dread 
of  God,  but  a  reverence  which  does  not  exclude 
love.  The  NT  godliness  also  means  a  reverence 
that  includes  all  the  emotions  which  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ  inspires.  A.  E.  Garvie. 

GODLY  is  used  both  as  an  adj.  and  as  an  ad- 
verb. The  adj.  occurs  only  four  times  in  OT: 
(1)  thrice  as  tr"  of  vpg,  which  is  properly  '  kind,' 
but  from  the  prominence  of  this  quality  in  God, 
and  in  them  that  are  like  Him,  comes  to  mean 
'  pious,' '  godly ' ;  so  Ps  4*  32*,  and  as  subst.  'the 
godly  man '  Ps  121 ;  and  (2)  once  as  tr"  of  ov6g 
'God,'  Mai  2»  'a  godly  seed,'  lit.,  as  AVm  'a 
seed  of  God.'  The  proper  equivalent  of  'godly' 
in  Gr.  is  ei«jSi)s,  which  in  Sirach  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  '  wise  man '  (A  <ro<^5t),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  '  fool '  (4  /tapis)  who  is  Surest 
'godless' ;  and  in  the  plur.  this  practically  becomes 
a  subst.  equivalent  to  'the  wise.'  Thus  Sir 
3QM.  it  <  Tjje  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of 
man's  life  are  water,  fire,  iron,  and  salt,  flour  of 
wheat,  honey,  milk,  and  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  oil,  and  clothing.  All  these  things  are  for 
good  to  the  godly  (roll  efocpifftv) ;  so  to  the  sinners 
(rots  ifiapTuKott)  they  are  turned  into  evil.'  This 
word,  which  occurs  thrice  in  NT,  is  only  once  tr* 
'  godly  '  2  P  2"  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver 


the  godly  out  of  temptation '  (efoepcit) ;  in  Ac  10*- 1 
it  is  tr4  '  devout '  by  both  A  V  and  RV,  the  word 
being  applied  to  Cornelius  and  to  one  of  his 
soldiers.  The  TR  gives  e&re/^i  in  Ac  22u  in  re- 
ference to  Ananias,  but  edd.  after  the  best  MSS 
prefer  etfXaft)!,  which  elsewhere  (Lk  2",  Ac  2"  8*) 
is  tr1  by  EV  'devout,'  as  here.  In  He  12*  the 
subst.  e6\&peta  is  tr*  '  godly  fear,'  for  which  RV  gives 
'  reverence,'  RVm  '  godly  fear.'  But  in  S7  (the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Greek  word)  RV  tr.  diro  ri)« 
eiXo/Sriaj,  'for  his  godly  fear,'  AV '  in  that  he  feared.' 
(See  this  passage  discussed  in  Expos.  Times,  vL 
434,  622 ;  vii.  4,  118,  502).  In  2  Co  lu  11',  1  Ti  1* 
« godly '  is  the  tr-  of  $tbt '  God '  (cf.  Mai  2">  above) ; 
thus  2  Co  1"  '  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity '  [ir 
iwXirnp-i  [edd.  iryibrrrrri]  *ai  elXixpirelf  [T  WH  -(?]  0eo5 
[edd.  toS  Seoul  RV  in  holiness  and  sincerity  of  God ') ; 
11' '  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy'  {6eo0 
fv)\¥>  RV  'with  a  godly  jealousy,'  RVm  'Gr.  a 
jealousy  of  God') ;  1  Ti  1"  Neither  give  heed  to  fables 
and  endless  genealogies,  which  minister  questions 
rather  than  godly  edifying  {oUoSopiav)  which  is  in 
faith  '  (RV  '  a  dispensation  of  God,'  oUoroplar  SeoS, 
RVm  'a  stewardship  of  God').  The  AV  of  1611 
omits '  godly '  from  the  last  passage  (evidently  by  an 
oversight,  for  it  is  found  in  all  the  versions  from 
Tindale  to  the  Bishops),  and  it  was  not  inserted  till 
1638.  Wye.  has  '  edificacioun  of  god,'  and  Rhem. 
'  the  edifying  of  God,'  after  Vulg.  '  sedincationem 
Dti.'  *  Elsewhere  '  godly '  as  an  adj.  is  the  tr*  of 
some  attributive  phrase  in  the  original.  In  2  Co  7* 
'  after  a  godly  manner,'  7W  '  godly,'  and  7U '  after  a 
godly  sort,'  all  represent  cord  0eir '  according  to  God' 
as  AVm  (RV  changes  7*  into  '  after  a  godly  sort ') ; 
and  in  3  Jn  *  'after  a  godly  sort'  stands  for  dfiw 
toO  6eo0,  lit.  'worthily  of  God,'  as  RV. 

As  an  adverb  '  godly '  was  once  in  common  use, 
as  Tindale,  Pent.  *A  prologe'(Mombert's  ed.  p.  12), 
'Every  man  must  worke  godly  and  truly  to  the 
uttermoste  of  the  power  that  god  hatb  geven  him  : 
and  yet  not  truste  therein ' ;  and  Preface  to  A  V, 
1611,  p.  5,  '  The  godly-learned  were  not  content  to 
have  the  Scriptures  m  the  Language  which  them- 
selves understood.'  '  Ungodly '  was  used  in  the 
same  way,  as  Mt  22*  Tind.  'The  remnaunt  toke 
his  servantes  and  intreated  them  ungodly  and 
slewe  them ' ;  and  T.  Lever,  Sermons  (Arber's  ed. 
p.  118),  '  Do  ye  not  se  how  that  prebendes  whiche 
were  godly  founded  as  moste  convenient  and  neces- 
sarye  lyvyngs  for  preachers  to  healp  the  byshoppes 
ana  the  persons  too  enstructe  the  people,  be  now 
ungodly  abused  to  corrupte  the  byshoppes  ? '  But 
there  was  a  feeling  against  using  the  same  form 
as  adj.  and  adverb.  Hence  'godlily'  was  sometimes 
used,  as  Knox,  Hist.  136,  'That  by  his  grave 
counsell,  and  godly  exhortation,  he  would  animate 
her  Majestie  constantly  to  follow  that  which 
godlily  sne  had  begun ' ;  and  sometimes  the  word 
was  avoided.  In  Pr.  Bk.,  Collect  for  Good  Friday, 
'That  every  member  .  .  .  may  truly  and  godly 
serve  thee '  is  found  in  all  edd.  from  1549  to  1662, 
but  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  'godly'  was  changed 
into  '  worthily.'  '  Godly '  is  used  as  an  adv.  thrice 
in  AV,  2  Mac  12**  '  there  was  great  favour  laid  up 
for  those  that  died  godly'  {/ier  t&reBlat,  RV  'in 

fodliness,'  RVm  'on  the  side  of  godliness') ;  2  Ti 
Tit  2"  (efcr«/3«»).  J.  Hastings. 

GOD,  SON  OF. — See  Sow  of  God. 

GOD,  SONS  OF  See  God,  CHILDREN  of. 

GOEL  (Avenger  of  Blood).— 'Goel'  (Heb.  S|ci 
gd'el)  is  an  important  technical  term  of  Hebrew 
jurisprudence.   The  primary  meaning  of  the  root 

*  For  examples  of  the  way  In  which  RV  haa  endeavoured  to 
express  this  idiom  (originally  Hebrew)  In  English,  eee  Weetoott 
Lemma  of  RV  of  NT.  D.  82  S. 
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Sv|  is  'to  make  a  claim,'  vindicare,  in  the  sense 
of  claiming  something  that  has  been  lost  or  for- 
feited, 'to  resume  a  claim  or  right  which  has 
lapsed '  (Driver) ;  hence  the  god  is  etymologioally 
'the  claimant,  vimdex,  in  practice  'the  next  of 
kin.'  We  shall  consider  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  god,  (L)  in  civil  and  (ii.)  in  criminal  law.  . 

L  Is  cMl  law  the  following  were  the  chief  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  god.  (a)  When,  through 
stress  of  circumstances,  a  Hebrew  was  compelled 
to  sell  part  of  his  patrimony,  it  was  the  duty  of 
'his  kinsman  that  is  next  to  him'  (RV) — in  or- 
dinary language  his  next  of  kin — '  to  redeem  (Ski) 
that  which  his  brother  had  sold'  (Lv  25").  This 
duty  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  at  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  law  of  real  estate, 
by  which  land  was  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
clan  (mjsyp).  According  to  the  priestly  legislation, 
indeed,  the  clan  or  tribe  was  in  its  turn  the  feu- 
datory of  J",  from  whom,  as  the  real  owner  of  the 
soil,  the  land  was  held  in  fee  (Lv  2ff°).  In  the 
particular  case  under  consideration,  the  various 
degrees  of  kinship  are  not  stated,  but  they  were 
no  doubt  identical  with  those  laid  down  for  the 
analogous  case  next  to  be  considered  (under  b); 
that  is,  the  right  of  redemption  (nta  bs^q  Jer  327) 
appertained  first  to  full  brothers  of  the  vendor ; 
whom  failing  or  who  renouncing,  it  passed  to  his 
uncles  on  the  father's  side ;  whom  failing,  to  their 
sons,  i.e.  the  vendor's  cousins  on  the  father's  side  ; 
whom  failing,  to  '  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him 
of  his  family '  (ngs^Q  Lv  25").  *  rom  the  historical 
instance  of  the  purchase  by  Jeremiah  of  his  cousin 
Hanamel's  property  in  Anathoth  (Jer  328-18),  it 
appears  that  the  god,  or  next  of  kin,  had  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  or  the  right  to  the  refusal 
of  the  property  before  it  was  exposed  in  the  open 
market,  as  well  as  the  right  of  redemption  after 
it  had  been  sold.  In  either  case  the  prophet  was 
his  cousin's  god.  Under  this  head,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  must  be  placed  the  much-disputed  case  of  Ruth 
the  Moabitess  (which  many  authorities  regard  as 
a  case  of  levirate  marriage),  for  the  first  and  chief 
part  of  the  transaction  before  the  elders  of  the 
city  (Ru  4lff-)  is  clearly  the  redemption  of  'the 
parcel  of  land  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's' 
(4M).  To  this,  the  primary  duty  of  the  god,  the 
taking  of  Ruth  in  marriage  is  to  be  regarded  as 
subordinate.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  precise  rela- 
tionship subsisting  between  Naomi  —  who  here, 
contrary  to  the  Pentateuchal  laws,  appears  as  her 
husband's  heir — and  the  true  god,  nor  between 
him  and  Boaz,  to  whom,  on  the  former  renouncing, 
the  right  of  redemption  fell.  Throughout  the 
Bk.  of  Ruth  our  translators  have  rendered  the 
Hebrew  gffU  by  '  kinsman.' 

(6)  A  second  duty  of  the  god  in  civil  law  was  to 
redeem,  not  the  property,  but  the  person,  of  his 
kinsman,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  to  a 
stranger  or  a  sojourner  (Lv  2547"48).  The  order  in 
which  kinship  was  to  be  reckoned  has  already 
been  given.  Tor  the  details  of  the  transactions 
under  this  and  the  foregoing  head,  Bee  the  art. 
Jurileb.  From  this  function  of  the  god  as  a 
'redeemer'  there  has  proceeded  an  extensive  use 
of  the  verb  ga'al  in  the  sense  of  'redeem,'  with 
God  Himself  for  the  subject.  Thus  God  is  said 
to  redeem  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  (Ex 
0*  15".  Ps  74*  etc.)  and  from  exile  in  Babylonia. 
The  idea  of  J"  as  His  people's  god  is  a  special 
characteristic  of  Deutero-  Isaiah  (41"  43"  44J-  *•  and 
oft.),  as  is  the  correlated  idea  of  His  people  as  the 
redeemed  (o>ei)  of  J*  (51w  62"  63*.  cf.  36»). 

(c)  A  third  duty  of  the  god  is  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  the  course  of  an  ordinance  supple- 
menting a  previous  law  regarding  certain  cases 
of  restitution  (Lv  eV7,  MT  5n  a6).    The  new  law 


provides  for  a  case  where  the  injured  person  may 
have  died  before  payment  of  the  conscience-money; 
in  which  case  the  money,  it  is  assumed,  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  god  of  the  deceased  (Nu  5"),  whom 
failing,  to  the  priest.  , 

ii.  In  criminal  law  the  next  of  kin  had  laid 
upon  him  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  claim  for 
satisfaction  for  the  blood  of  a  murdered/kinsman ; 
in  this  capacity  he  received  the  special  name  of 
the  gffel  hod-dam,  'the  avenger  {XV  also  're- 
venger ')  of  blood.'  The  custom  of  blood-revenge, 
as  it  is  called,  is  almost  world-wide  in  its  range, 
and  is  especially  characteristic  of  society  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  its  development  (see  esp.  the  work 
of  A.  H.  Post,  EntvnckdunqsgRschichte  dts  Fami- 
lienrechts,  §§  15-18  'Die  Blutrache,'  with  the 
modern  literature  on  p.  113).  It  rests  ultimately 
on  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  (cf.  Gn  9*-'  'whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed '),  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  clan  or  tribe  in  primitive 
societies.  When,  with  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  state,  the  duty 
of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  community  passes 
to  the  state,  blood-revenge  is  obsolescent  or  ob- 
solete. Hence  blood-revenge  as  practised  by  im- 
perfectly organized  communities  has  often  been 
compared  to  war  waged  by  modern  states  for  the 
vindication  of  their  rights.  The  Semitio  peoples 
have  practised  this  custom  from  prehistoric  times, 
and  the  earliest  Hebrew  legislation,  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (see  below),  found  it  in  full 
operation.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  aim  of  the  Hebrew  legislators,  from  first  to 
last,  was  so  to  regulate  the  practice  that  the 
shedder  of  blood  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
protected  from  the  hasty  and  unconsidered  ven- 
geance of  the  next  of  kin,  by  providing  for  the 
judicial  investigation  of  each  particular  case,  and 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  accused  until  such  investi- 
gation was  completed. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  then,  in  primitive  times, 
the  murdered  man's  next  of  kin,  i.e.  his  god,  was 
bound  by  tribal  custom  to  avenge  his  blood  by 
compassing  the  death,  not  merely  of  the  murderer 
himself,  but  of  all  his  family ;  lor  the  family  was 
in  these  early  times  the  unit  of  society,  and  so 
the  murderers  guilt  was  shared  by  all  his  family 
(cf.  Jos  7M,  2  K  9").  Snoh,  at  least,  is  the  Arab 
custom,  and  the  law  of  Dt  24M  seems  first  to  have 
limited  the  responsibility  for  a  crime  to  the  crimi- 
nal alone  (2  K  14*).  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
deals  with  crimes  of  violence  by  formulating,  first 
of  all,  the  general  principle  of  a  life  for  a  life 
(Ex  21 u ;  cf.  Gn  9*) ;  it  then  proceeds  to  impose 
an  all-important  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  in- 
discriminate blood  -  revenge,  by  emphasizing  the 
distinction  between  accidental  (v.u)  and  deliberate 
manslaughter  (v.14).  In  both  cases  the  manrJayer 
is  presumed  to  flee  to  the  altar  of  the  local  sanc- 
tuary from  the  vengeance  of  the  god  (cf.  IK  lf 
2s") ;  but  when  deliberate  murder  has  been  done, 
the  criminal  must  forthwith  be  handed  to  the 
god  (so  we  must  infer),  as  the  representative,  not 
merely  of  the  kin  of  the  murdered  man,  but  even 
of  God  Himself,  the  Supreme  Avenger  (Ps  9a, 
MT  ").  This  natural  distinction  between  wilful 
murder  and  accidental  homicide  is  elaborated  in 
both  the  later  codes  (for  the  legal  distinction 
see  Homicide  and  Murder  under  Crimes  and 
Punishments),  which  are  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  older  and  simpler  code  above  referred 
to  by  the  provision  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (for 
which  see  Refuge,  Cities  of),  where  the  man- 
slayer  was  to  find  protection  from  the  hasty  ven- 
geance of  the  goet  ('  lest  the  avenger  of  blood 
pursue  the  manslayer  while  his  heart  it  hot,'  Dt 
19s),  until  it  should  be  decided  whether  he  wa» 
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Jty  of  murder  or  of  accidental  homicide  (Nu 
**S  Dt  ltr'a,  Job  SO).  Another  important  re- 
striction consisted  in  the  new  proviso  that  two 
witnesses,  at  least,  should  be  required  to  establish 
the  crime  of  murder  (cf.  Nu  35"  with  Dt  19"). 
The  right  of  pronouncing  whether  a  particular 
case  was  one  of  accidental  or  intentional  homicide 
seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  elders  (Dt  19"), 
as  the  official  representatives  of  the  community 
(•tjb  Nu  3511  **■  ")  to  which  the  accused  belonged. 
The  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  to  which  he  bad 
fled  must  have  formed,  according  to  Jos  20*,  •  a 
court  of  first  instance.  On  the  accused  being, 
after  trial,  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  he  is 
handed  over  to  the  goel,  whose  function,  as 
restricted  by  successive  legislation,  has  now  be- 
come little  more  than  that  of  a  publio  executioner. 
If  the  verdict,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of 
accidental  homicide,  the  congregation  (rny)  was 
authorized  '  to  deliver  the  manslayer  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,'  and  to  '  restore  him 
to  his  city  of  refuge,'  where  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  till  the  death  of  the  then  high  priest  (Nn 
35s).  Until  this  event  the  accused  was  in  so  far 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  goel,  that,  if  he  were 
found  by  the  latter  '  beyond  the  border  of  his  city 
of  refuge,'  he  might  be  put  to  death  with  impunity 
(NU358-"). 

A  characteristic  feature  of  blood  -  revenge,  as 
thus  regulated  by  Hebrew  legislation,  is  the  very 
limited  extent  to  which  compensation  for  blood 
(even  when  accidentally  shed)  by  a  money  pay- 
ment was  admitted.  Among  many  widely  differ- 
ent peoples,  money-compensation — the  Greek  rout), 
the  Saxon  wergeld —  was  legally  admitted,  but 
among  the  Hebrews  such  compensation  or  ransom 
(ip)  was  expressly  forbidden  for  the  case  of  wilful 
murder  (Nu  35"),  and  was  admitted  only  in  the 
case  of  a  man  or  woman  gored  to  death  by  an  ox 
(Ex  21"). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  custom  of 
blood-revenge  by  means  of  the  goel  remained  in 
force  among  the  Hebrews.  The  case  stated  by 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  in  2  S  14**u  reveals  its  pre- 
valence in  the  reign  of  David,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  instructive  as  showing  how  the  growing 
power  of  the  central  authority  had  already  begun 
to  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  this  ancient 
practice.  According  to  the  Chronicler,  Jehosha- 
phat  required  all  cases  of  bloodshed  to  be  brought 
before  the  new  high  court  of  justice  in  the  capital 
(2  Ch  19M) ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  sure 
how  much  of  this  narrative  is  historical  and  how 
much  a  reflection  of  the  practice  prevailing  in  the 
Chronicler's  own  time  (of.  Kittel,  Mist.  ii.  p.  284). 

From  the  technical  sense  of  one  enforcing  the 
J  aims  of  justice  in  the  special  case  of  bloodshed, 
as  explained  above,  the  term  goel  in  later  Hebrew 
acquired  the  more  general  signification  of  'advo- 
cate,' one  who  enforces  the  claim  of  the  oppressed 
(Ps  119™)  and  the  orphans  (Pr  23u).  In  this  moro 
general  sense  the  word  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
in  the  difficult  passage  Job  19*  4 1  know  that  my 
goel  liveth'  (see  Budde,  in  loe.). 

Litoiutuu. — For  a  modem  systematic  presentation  of  the 
topic  discussed  under  this  art.  see  Nowack's  Heb.  Arcfuxd.  L 
Kan.  2, 1  Rechtsverhaltnisse,'  esp.  ii  61  and  64  on  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure and  Law  of  Inheritance.  For  the  latter  see  also  ErbrecJU 
in  Riehm,  HBA*,  and  Hsir  in  this  Dictionary.  For  inheritance 
among  the  Arabs  see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,  Index  s.  'Inheritance,  Laws  of.'  On  the  general 
subject  of  Blood-revenge  see  Kohler,  Zur  Lehrt  eon  der  Blut- 
rache.  1885 ;  A.  H.  Post,  Studien  zur  ErUioickelungtaetchichU  da 
FamilimrechU.  1890,  6th  section,  '  Die  Blutrache,' pp.  U3-1S6 ; 
among  the  Arabs  in  particular,  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the 
Bedouin,  eta  i.  p.  148  D. ;  W.  R.  Smith.  BS  p.  83  f.,  of.  Index,  «. 
'  Blood-revenge  r;  for  the  blood  feuds  of  the  modern  Syrian 

*  On  the  composite  character  of  this  chapter  see  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Dulmann  and  Oettll ;  and  for  the  difficulties  in 
harmonizing  the  different  provisions  with  regard  to  the  Crnss 
or  Barnes  see  that  article. 


ftUahtn  see  Baldeosperger^  notes  in  PMFSt,  1897,  p.  1281 
On  blood-revenge  among  the  Hebrews  sea  the  articles  'Bio* 
rache'  in  Riehm,  BBA*,  and  in  PRE*  (in  3rd  edition  now 


being  issued  the  subject  is  to  be  treated  under  '  Oericht 
Bissell,  The  Law  qf  Atylum  in  Irratl,  1884,  and  the  articles  oa 
If  CHD1R  and  Rsrnei  (Cms*  or)  in  this  Dictionary,  along  with 
the  modern  commentaries  on  the  relative  passages. 

A.KS.  Kennedy. 

GOG  (iu). — 1.  The  eponymous  head  of  a  Reubenite 
family,  1  Ch  6*.   2.  See  following  article. 

GOG  (i"ii,  Tovy).— The  'prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech, 
and  Tubal,'  from  'the  land  of  Magog,'  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  northern  hordes  who  were  to  invade 
W.  Asia  in  the  day  '  when  Israel  dwelleth  securely ' 
(Ezk  38.  39,  cf.  Rev  20s).  George  Smith  pro- 
posed to  see  in  him  Gagi,  the  ruler  of  the  land  of 
Sakhi,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Assyr.  king  AssurbanipaL  But  the  situation  of 
Sakhi  is  unknown,  and  the  Heb.  name  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Lydian  king  who  is  called  Gyges 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Gugu  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. Gyges  was  the  first  king  of  W.  Asia 
Minor  who  became  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
consequently  his  name  may  perhaps  have  become 
a  title  applied  by  them  to  the  subsequent  kings  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  Cimmerians  (Gomer) 
are  included  in  the  army  of  Gog;  and  as  the 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  them  brought  about  a 
great  displacement  of  population,  one  result  being 
the  retreat  of  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  (Meshech  and 
Tubal)  from  Cappadocia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
barbarians  into  Syria  was  connected  with  that 
event.  (See  Maooo,  and  cf.  Schroder,  KA  T*,  and 
the  Comm.  of  Davidson  and  Bertholet,  ad  loe.). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

GOIIH  (ctfs)  is  the  Heb.  word  which  in  EV  is 
variously  rendered  '  Gentiles,' '  nations,' '  heathen ' 
(see  Preface  to  RV  of  OT).  In  the  obscure  ex- 
pression in  Gn  141,  where  AV  has '  king  of  nations,' 
RV  retains  Goiim  (possibly  a  corruption  from  Guff) 
as  a  proper  name,  although  RVm  offers  the  alter- 
native rendering  'nations.'  The  some  difference 
in  rendering  between  AV  and  RV  is  found  also  in 
Jos  12s.  See,  further,  Gentiles,  and  next  article. 

GOIIM  (o:Hi), '  Nations,'  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tidal  (Gn  141).  The  name  of  Tidal  has  been 
found  by  Pinches  in  a  mutilated  cuneiform  tablet, 
where  it  is  written  Tudghula ;  and  as  in  another 
broken  tablet  of  the  same  series  it  is  said  that 
Kudur-Laghamar  or  Chedorlaomer,  'the  king  of 
Elam,'  had  'collected  the  Umman  Manda  or 
'barbarian  nations'  in  order  to  attack  Babylon,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  of  these  Umman 
Manda  that  Tudghula  was  king.  They  represented 
the  Kurdish  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Elam.  (See  the  paper  of  Mr.  Pinches  on  Certain 
Inscription*  and  Records  referring  to  Babylonia 
and  Elam,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  xxix.  45-81).  A  H.  Sayce. 

GOLAN  (|^3).— This  appears  to  have  been  always 
a  prominent  place,  and  many  historical  facts  about 
it  are  known,  still  its  site  has  never  been  recovered. 
It  was  in  Bashan,  and  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  (Dt  4'°,  cf.  Driver,  ad  loc.).  It  was  a 
Levitical  city  and  likewise  a  city  of  refuge  (Jos  20* 
21").  About  the  beginning  of  our  era  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  certain  battles  or  sieges, 
and  at  that  time,  if  not  earlier,  it  had  given  its 
name  to  a  district  of  such  size  that  the  territory 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
which  together  formed  the  E.  boundary  of  Galilee 
(Jos.  Wars,  I.  iv.  4,  8 ;  III.  iii.  1,  6;  IV.  L  1 ; 
SchUrer,  EJP  I.  i.  304n).  The  terms  '  Upper '  and 
'Lower'  no  doubt  divided  the  region  from  N.  ts> 
S. ;  still  the  upper  region  is  not  distinguished  »j 
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highlands,  as  might  be  supposed ;  for  the  entire 
country,  while  rolling,  maintains  a  pretty  uniform 
level. 

One  division  of  the  region  E.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  known  at  present  as  Jaulan  (see  Schu- 
macher, Survey  of  the  Jauldn,  1888),  and  this 
name  represents  the  Gaulanitis  of  NT  times  and 
the  Golan  of  Heb.  history.  With  these  indications 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  task  of  recovering 
the  place  itself  would  be  an  easy  one;  but  this 
is  a  case  where  modern  research  does  not  afford 
us  much  help.  Nor  does  any  light  come  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  something  surrounded,  hence 
a  district.  Possibly,  the  poutical  disturbances 
which  visited  that  country  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  introduction  of  other  settlers  in  place  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants,  have  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  exact  locality. 

We  have  an  indication  in  the  Talm.  {MakkGth, 
9b),  to  which  prob.  some  weight  should  be  given, 
that  Golan  was  due  E.  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  or  rather 
that  the  cities  of  refuge  were  situated  in  pairs  over- 
against  each  other,  E.  and  W.  of  the  Jordan.  As 
this  indication  is  true  in  the  case  of  Shechem  and 
Eamoth-gilead,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  true  also  in  the  other  two  cases. 

The  present  writer  has  searched  the  region  pretty 
thoroughly  for  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  but 
has  been  unable  to  decide  the  question  beyond 
dispute.  Nawd  has  been  suggested ;  and  the  ob- 
jection raised  to  it,  that  'it  is  much  too  far  to 
the  east,'  has  no  weight,  since  it  is  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  E.  as  Kamoth-gilead.  It 
might  be  a  valid  objection  to  say  that  it  is  too 
far  south. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  country  just 
E.  of  Ramoth-gilead  was  not  thickly  settled,  and 
hence  was  not  very  wide  at  that  point,  while  E. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  broadened  out  to  nearly 
three  times  that  width ;  and  this  would  be  an 
imperative  reason  for  appointing,  as  the  N.  city 
of  refuge,  a  place  much  farther  to  the  E.  than 
either  of  the  others  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  indication  from  the 
Talmud,  would  point  to  es-Sanamein  as  a  possible 
site  for  Golan.  The  question  of  the  actual  site  of 
this  city  of  refuge  is  one,  however,  that  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  S.  Merrill. 

GOLD. — The  essential  word  for  gold  in  Heb.  is 
tShSbh  (in  Aram,  parts  of  Ezr  and  Dn  dihabh, 
Arab,  dhahab).  Four  other  words  occurring  in  Job 
are  tr*  'gold'  in  AV,  viz.  be?er,  Job  22s*,  RVm 
'ore'  (the  same  word  occurs  in  v.3*  ||  keseph 
•silver') ;  tegor,  28" ;  pdz,  28" ;  and  kethem,  28" 
(die  last  two  often  used  elsewhere  ;  cf.  tp^k  ony 
Job  28w,  Ps  45",  Is  13" ;  'k  a*!  1  Ch  29*,  and  -raw 
alone,  Job  23?*).  Another  word  for  gold  is  hdrif, 
the  usual  Phoon.  word,  but  in  Heb.  confined  to 
poetry,  Ps  68",  Pr  3M  8W-  u  16w  (Driver,  Text  of 
Samuel,  p.  xxviii).  It  probably  comes  from  a 
root  meaning  'to  be  yellow.'  By  some  the 
Phoenician  word  is  thought  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Gr.  xpwo't. 

That  Syrians  early  had  command  of  sources  of 
gold  is  evident  from  the  wealth  of  gold  vessels  and 
ornaments  taken  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  deple- 
tion of  Syria  under  the  18th  dynasty.  The  gold 
of  Egypt  came  at  first  from  Nubia,  and  later  from 
the  eastern  desert;  but  that  of  Syria  probably 
came  from  Midian.  At  the  first  Midianite  war 
the  Isrh.»lites  are  said  to  have  given  as  an  offering 
about  half  as  many  shekels  of  gold  as  the  girls  of 
the  captives  taken  (Nu  31").  This  would  imply 
an  offering  of  about  three  shekels  from  each  family 
destroyed,  and  therefore  a  much  greater  wealth  as 
a  total.  Again,  Gideon  personally  gets  1700  shekels 
of  gold  ear-rings  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites 
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( Jg  8"),  besides  the  rich  spoil  of  gold  from  the  royal 
trappings.  That  great  wealth  and  ability  should 
have  existed  there,  is  very  likely,  considering  the 
civilization  of  the  Amu  on  the  Egypt,  monuments, 
who  probably  came  thence;  ana  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  foreigners  (Khyan,  Yakub-el,  ana  others) 
most  likely  from  the  same  land.  The  absence  of 
gold  in  the  looting  of  Palestine  under  Joshua  (the 
only  piece  named  being  an  ingot  of  fifty  shekels  at 
Jericho,  Jos  7*1)  is  probably  due  to  the  thorough 
exhaustion  of  the  country  by  repeated  pillaging 
under  Ramses  in.  The  quantities  of  gold  men- 
tioned are  not  at  all  improbable,  looking  to  the 
wealth  otherwise  recorded.  Putting  amounts 
roughly  into  monetary  value,  we  see 

Tahutmee  in.   Fint  year,  plunder  at  Syria   .  £20,000 

Later  yean,  perhaps   80,000 

One  year  Irom  Nubia    .....  28,000 

Other  yean,  perhaps   22,000  ? 

In  one  reign  received  .     .     .  £100,000  T 
Ramses  ra.  offered  to  Amen,  mainly  from 

Syria,  £120,000 ;  probably  total  plunder  1,000,000? 
Total  amount  stated  (or  Tabernacle    .      .  90,000 
Spoil  of  Midian,  offered  £16,000 ;  total  at 

least   100,000? 

Gideon  (Jg  8*0  gets  £2000:  total  at  least   .  10,000? 
Hezekiah  gives  Sennacherib  ....  80,000 

These  values  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  amounts  of  gold 
dealt  with  In  OT  accounts,  and  their  relation  to  the  plunder 
which  the  Egyptians  got  in  powerful  reigns. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  common  word 
for  alloys  of  gold  in  Heb.;  and  probably,  therefore, 
the  electrum  or  gold-Bilver  alloy,  so  usual  in  Egypt, 
was  not  frequent  in  Palestine.    See  also  Hiking. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrik. 

GOLDSMITH  is  the  tr.  of  "n*  in  both  AV  and 
RV  of  Neh  3s-  »,  Is  40"  41'  46»,  and  of  RV  in  Jei 
10* 14  61",  where  AV  has  '  founder.'  From  early 
times  elaborate  gold  work  was  made  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  finish  of  the 
jewellery  found  at  Dahshur,  of  about  B.C.  2500. 
snows  that  nothing  has  been  gained  in  technical 
ability  since  that  date.  The  special  feature  of 
this  jewellery  is  the  cloisonnie  work  of  hundreds  of 
minute  pieces  of  coloured  stones,  each  cut  to  a  pre- 
cise shape,  and  each  inserted  in  a  perfectly  fitting 
socket,  made  by  invisible  delicate  soldering  or 
thin  strips  of  gold.  The  preparation  of  the  base, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  inserted  pieces,  are  alike 
beyond  anything  done  in  later  ages.  The  same 
system  was  employed  throughout  Egyptian  history 
in  varying  degrees  of  delicacy;  and  such  work 
must  have  been  the  starting-point  for  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  gold  work. 

In  the  account  of  the  tabernacle  both  cast  and 
beaten  gold  are  mentioned.  The  hammering  out  of 
the  lampstand,  lamps,  and  trimmers  from  one 
talent  of  gold  is  specified  particularly  (Ex  25*ur-)- 
The  talent  was  probably  135  lb.  troy,  about  160 
cubic  in.  of  gold ;  allowing  20  cubic  in.  for  the 
lamps  and  fittings,  and  as  much  for  the  foot,  this 
would  imply  (if  the  whole  were  about  3  ft.  high) 
that  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  lampstand  were 
about  £  in.  thick,  including  the  ornaments.  Such 
a  weight,  therefore,  is  quite  consistent  with  this 
strength  required,  and  the  conditions  of  working 
such  a  mass.  The  form  of  the  lampstand  is  so 
familiar  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  that  we  need  not 
refer  to  it  here.  The  hammer-work  of  the  two 
cherubim  (Ex  25u)  does  not  involve  any  special 
difficulties,  as  they  were  doubtless  joined ;  and 
Egyptians  were  long  before  this  adepts  at  solder- 
ing gold.  But  there  is  a  question  involved  in  the 
gold  plating  of  the  tabernacle  boards  (Ex  26s*). 
The  total  gold  used  was  29  talents,  of  which  1  was 
used  for  the  lampstand,  and  we  must  allow  at 
least  2  for  the  cherubim  and  mercy-seat.  This 
leaves  26  talents  for  plating.   The  area  of  to* 
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boards  and  ban  is  about  1860  square  cubits,  that 
of  the  furniture  only  54  cubits.  This  implies  that 
the  gold-plating  was  only  jfath  of  an  in.  thick. 
Such  would  be  quite  impossibly  tender  for  a  skin 
on  heavy  weights,  such  as  the  boards  (which 
weighed  at  least  4  cwt.  each),  unless  it  were  very 
firmly  attached ;  otherwise,  if  a  nailed  sheathing, 
it  would  be  soon  torn  by  moving.  The  gilding, 
therefore,  on  such  a  scale  as  is  stated,  would  need 
to  be  by  the  usual  Egyptian  method  of  sticking 
rather  thick  gold-foil  firmly  on  to  the  wooden 
basis.  The  ark  and  altars  may  have  been  more 
thickly  plated,  as  their  area  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole. 

The  very  practical  nature  of  these  statements  of 
quantities  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  account,  which  we  do  not 
enter  on  here. 

The  making  of  wire  is  expressly  described  as 
done  by  cutting  sheet  gold  into  narrow  threads 
(Ex  39*) ;  and  such  wire  for  embroidery  must  have 
drawn  somewhat  more  from  the  amount  of  the 
gold  stated  above. 

One  mention  in  Kings  deserves  notice.  The 
shields  of  gold  which  were  carried  by  the  royal 
bodyguard  (IK  14*- ")  weighed  3  manehs  each 
(IK  10").  Th  is  is  about  16  cubic  in.,  and  if  the 
shields  were  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  they  would 
be  but  ^gth  of  an  in.  thick ;  they  were  therefore 
not  entirely  of  gold,  but  had  a  back  of  bronze  or 
wood.  Such  work  is  rather  implied  by  the  expres- 
sion 'gold  fitted  upon  the  carved  work*  of  the 
temple  doors  (1  K  6*).  It  appears  to  have  been 
repoutste  work  of  gold,  with  a  wooden  backing 
to  support  it  and  maintain  the  shape,  helped  by 
an  intermediate  coat  of  stucco  or  plaster  as  in 
Egyptian  work.        W.  M.  Flinders  Pktrib. 

GOLGOTHA  (roX-yoM,  from  Heb.  nj>fy  •skull,' 
Aram.  k?7)^). — The  Hebrew  name  of  the  place 
where  the  crucifixion  took  place,  Kpariov  and 
Calvaria  being  the  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents. 
Calvary  is  mentioned  only  in  AV  of  Lk  23",  being 
replaced  by  '  the  skull '  in  the  KV. 

M*«7»  AV'A  place  called  Golgotha,  that  la  to  My, a  place 
of  aakoIL' 

„    EV  'A  place  called  Golgotha,  that  la  to  aay,  the  place 
of  a  akulL' 

Mk  18"  AT,  RV  "The  place  Golgotha,  which  la,  being  In- 
terpreted. The  place  of  a  skull/ 
Lk  U"  AT  'The  place  which  is  called  Calvary/ 

„     RT  '  The  place  which  la  called  The  skull.' 
Jn  19-1  AT  <  A  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  Is 
called  In  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha.' 
„    BT'The  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  la 
called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha/ 

Three  evangelists  agree  in  calling  the  spot  the 
place  'of  a  skull,'  while  St.  Luke  calls  the  place 
*  The  skulL'  This  difference  may  appear  to  allow 
of  two  explanations  as  to  the  name  of  the  locality. 

(1)  It  may  have  been  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion, where  bodies  were  allowed  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts,  etc.  (Gn  40",  2  K  9",  Herod,  iii. 
12),  and  thus  have  acquired  this  name.  It  was 
probably  distinct  from  the  place  of  stoning,  because 
at  this  time  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  though  it  could 
condemn,  could  not  put  to  death  (Ant.  IX.  i.  1), 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  governor 
(Jn  18u  'The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him,  It  is 
not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death ').  Our 
Lord  was  crucified  under  Pilate  for  sedition  against 
Cajsar,  owing  to  the  clamour  of  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  tumult  (Mt  27s).  This  method  of 
punishment  for  this  offence  among  the  Jews  was 
common  at  this  time  (Ant.  XVII.  x.  10,  BJ II.  xiv. 
9).  On  account  of  the  Jewish  law  (Dt  21°),  the 
corpses  of  Jewish  criminals  executed  by  cruci- 
fixion were  allowed  burial  (Mt  27",  Jn  19") ;  and 
this  was  omitted  only  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  when  the  Idumceans,  called  in 


by  the  Zealots  during  the  civil  war  at  Jerusalem 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Romans,  'cast  away  their  dead  bodies  without 
burial,  although  the  Jews  used  to  take  so  much 
care  of  the  burial  of  men,  that  they  took  down 
those  that  were  condemned  and  crucified,  and 
buried  them  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun ' 
(.&/ it.  v.  2). 

(2)  The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  the  place  itself,  from  its  round  and 
skull-like  contour,  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha  being 
applied  to  the  skull  from  its  rounded  form.  There 
is  no  indication,  however,  in  the  Bible  that  Golgotha 
was  a  knoll  or  hillock,  and  the  expression  '  Mount 
Calvary '  appears  to  have  come  into  use  after  the 
5th  cent.  The  Itiner.  Hieros.  speaks  of  it  as 
'Monticulus  Golgatha.'  Rufinus  has  the  ex- 
pression '  Golgothana  rupee '  (Hist.  Ecc.  ix.  6),  and 
Bemhard  again  has  '  Mons  Calvaria).'  At  that 
time  the  usage  appears  to  have  become  fixed,  and 
is  found  in  works  of  all  later  pilgrims  and  writers 
(Robinson,  BRF*  i.  p.  376). 

The  place  of  execution,  both  with  the  Romans 
and  the  Jews,  was  without  the  city  or  camp 
(Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  4.  6;  Dt  17»,  1  K21u,  Ac  7", 
He  13M,  Lv  24M,  Nu  16"),  and  accordingly  'the 
place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the 
city '  ( Jn  19").  The  use  of  the  definite  article  '  the 
place  of  a  skull,'  'the  place  which  is  called  The 
skull,'  indicates  that  it  was  a  known  spot,  prob- 
ably the  ordinary  place  for  crucifixion  of  male- 
factors. Golgotha  was  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
as  it  is  related  that  multitudes  '  came  together  to 
this  sight,'  and  it  could  be  seen  by  those  'who 
stood  afar  off'  (Mk  15*,  Lk  23*) ;  and  it  was  near 
a  highway  leading  from  the  country,  where  people 
were  passing  to  and  fro  (Mt  27",  Mk  15"*", 
Lk  23*).  It  was  also  near  a  garden  and  tombs  (?) : 
'Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden ;  and  in  the  garden  a  new  tomb, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid ' ;  and  the  tomb 
was  '  nigh  at  hand '  (Jn  19") ;  it  was  Joseph's 
'own  new  tomb,'  the  tomb  of  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathtea  (Mt  27"). 

The  traditions  which  relate  to  Golgotha  are  very 
numerous,  but  there  are  none  recorded  earlier  than 
the  4th  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  traditional  site  of  Golgotha  is  that  which 
was  recovered  by  Constantino,  but  beyond  this 
there  can  be  no  certainty.  Eusebius  alone  of  the 
writers  of  the  4th  cent,  describes  this  circumstance 
(Euseb.  Life  of  Constantine,  iii.  25)  connected  with 
the  finding  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  was  living 
in  Palestine  at  the  time,  and  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  A.D. 
335.  This  is  summarized  by  Besant  and  Palmer 
(Jerusalem,  p.  58)  in  the  following  words :  '  In 
the  time  of  Constantino  a  report  existed  that  the 
spot  then  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Venus  was  the 
site  of  our  Lord's  burial-place.  Constantine  took 
down  the  temple,  meaning  to  build  the  church 
upon  it ;  but,  in  removing  the  earth,  supposed  to 
be  defiled  by  the  idol-worship  that  had  taken 
place  upon  it,  they  found  to  their  extreme  aston- 
ishment the  cave  or  tomb  which  is  shown  to  this 
day.  Then  came  the  building  of  the  Basilica.' 
Most  of  the  historians  in  the  5th  cent,  relate  the 
discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  that  also  of 
Calvary,  and  attribute  it  to  the  aged  empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.  '  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  under  Mount 
Calvary.  This  tradition  is  mentioned  and  con- 
demned by  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Matth.  lib.  iv.  c  27) 
and  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  But  the  pil- 
grims, Breydenbach,  Zuallardo,  and  Cotovicus,  not 
only  say  that  the  head  of  Adam  was  found  here, 
but  some  (as  Bernardino)  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  fissure  of  the  Apse 
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{The  Holy  City,  pt.  u.  oh.  iii ).  The  tradition  further 
want,  that  at  the  crucifixion  drops  of  Christ's  blood 
fell  on  the  tkull  of  Adam  and  restored  him  to  life 
(Mt  27"'  •*,  Eph  6" ;  Epiphanius,  A  dv.  Ecer.  xlvL  5 ; 
tewulf ,  Early  Travels  »n  Palatine,  pp.  89,  86 ;  W. 
Tyr.  lib.  13,  p.  861). 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
traditional  site  of  Golgotha  in  addition  to  the 
tradition  already  referred  to,  bat,  until  it  can  be 
ascertained  whether  it  is  within  or  without  the  city 
wall  of  the  time  of  Christ,  the  whole  question  must 
■till  remain  in  doubt.  Tne  road  from  the  tower  of 
Antonia  leading  into  the  old  road  from  the  city  to 
Jaffa  would  probably  have  passed  close  to  the  site, 
and  on  this  road,  outside  the  Jaffa  gate,  public 
executions  have  taken  place  in  quite  recent  years, 
np  to  1868.  There  are  rock-cut  tombs  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  including  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

During  recent  years  several  sites  to  the  north  of 
the  city  nave  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  Golgotha, 
in  order,  apparently,  to  comply  with  the  view  that 
the  place  of  execution  should  be  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  (Lv  1"- ") ;  but,  though  this 
j  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  Jewish  place  of 
■toning,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  place 
of  crucifixion  during  the  Roman  occupation  was 
located  according  to  Jewish  ritual,  or  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  place  of  stoning. 

A  knoll  above  'Jeremiah's  grotto'  has  been 
suggested  by  Otto  Thenius  in  1849  (followed  by 
General  Gordon,  Colonel  Conder,  and  others)  as 
the  genuine  Calvary,  on  the  ground  principally 
that  it  is  the  place  of  stoning  according  to  modern 
Jewish  tradition.  C.  Warren. 

GOLIATH.  —  The  giant  whom  David  slew  at 
Ephes-dammim  (1  S  17).  In  the  account  of  the 
fight  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  FhiL  from  Gath.  He 
was  so  politically,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  of  the  ordinary  Phil,  blood.  Presumably,  he 
was  of  the  rephaite  or  giant  breed,  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  living  at  Gath  (2  8  21"-°,  1  Ch  20**), 
and  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Awim  or 
Anakim  (see  Anakim,  Awim,  Giant,  Rapha, 
Rkphaim).  The  Heb.  text  makes  him  6  cubits 
and  a  span  in  height.  Josephus  and  some  MSS 
of  the  Sept.  reduce  this  to  4  cubits  and  a  span. 
On  general  principles  the  Heb.  reading  is  the  more 
authoritative,  ana  it  fits  best  the  figures  given  for 
the  tremendous  weight  of  his  armour  and  weapons. 
Counting  the  cubit  at  21  in.,  this  would  make  him 
over  lift,  high,  and  over  9  ft.  high  if  we  count  the 
cubit  a  hand  breadth  shorter.  If  he  was  measured 
in  his  armour,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  his 
helmet-crest,  this  is  not  incredible,  though  he  is 
probably  the  largest  man  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentic  record. 

The  details  of  the  fight  are  familiar,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
aoeount  is  quite  Homeric  '  It  is  especially  so  in 
the  boastful  speeches  the  two  champions  make 
before  the  combat  begins.  The  proposed  con- 
dition of  the  fight  was  that  the  side  whose 
champion  was  overcome  should  submit  to  the 
other.  This  was  not  done,  for  some  reason.  In- 
stead, Israel  fell  upon  the  Philistines  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  incident  in  2  S 
23»"u,  1  Ch  11"-",  belongs  to  this  battle,  for  Pas- 
damrnim  (1  Ch  11")  is  Ephes-dammim  ;  and  it 
shows  that  the  Israelites  had  hard  fighting,  and  not 
merely  an  unresisted  pursuit.  It  also  shows  that 
David  in  later  years  remembered  his  first  comrades 
in  battle. 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  a  favourite 
theme  in  the  Rabbinical  and  the  Arabian  literature, 
where  it  is  illuminated  with  no  end  of  grotesque 
and  extravagant  additions. 


The  Goliath  of  2  S  21'*  is  a  differentperson ;  but 
see  David,  voL  L  p.  662b,  Elhanan,  Lahmi. 

W.  J.  Beeches. 

GOMER  (<9>,  Tdfup,  T6iup).—i.  Gomer,  the  son 
of  Japheth  and  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and 
Togarmah  (Gn  10*-  *),  is  the  Gimirra  of  the  Assyr. 
inscriptions,  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Cimmerians  were  an  Aryan  people  who  inhabited 
the  Crimea  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  southern 
Russia,  and  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  poured  through 
the  Caucasus  into  W.  Asia  (Herod,  iv.  12).  They 
attacked  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Assyr.  empire 
in  concert  with  the  Minni,  the  Modes,  the  people 
of  Sepharad  (Saparda),  and  other  populations 
whose  territories  they  had  already  overrun;  but 
in  B.C.  677  their  leader,  Teuspa  (Teispes),  was 
defeated  by  Esarhaddon,  and  they  were  driven 
partly  eastward,  where  they  overthrew  the  old 
kingdom  of  Ellipi  and  built  Ecbatana,  partly 
westwards  into  Asia  Minor.  Here  they  sacked 
SinOpe  and  Antandros,  which  they  held  for  100 
years,  and  finally  invaded  Lydia.  Gyges  or  Guru, 
the  Lydian  king,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh  for 
help ;  in  the  end,  however,  he  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  his  capital,  Sardis,  captured  by  the  invading 
hordes.  His  successor,  Ardys,  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating or  driving  them  out  of  the  country. 
Meanwhile  Phrygia  had  been  occupied  by  them, 
and  the  temple  or  Artemis  at  Ephesus  burned  by 
their  leader,  Lygdamis  (who  seems  to  be  the 
Tugdamme  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyr.  king 
Assurbanipal ).  Lygdamis  was  subsequently  slain  in 
Cilicia  (Strabo,  L  3, 16),  but  Cappadocia  had  been  so 
completely  conquered  by  them  as  to  bear  hencefor- 
ward among  the  Armenians  the  name  of  Gamir. 
In  Ezk  38*  Gomer  is  included  in  the  army  of  Gog. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim  and  wife  of  Hosea 
(1*).  See  Hosea.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

GOMORRAH  (rrjb^,  LXX  and  NT  To/i6ppa  or 
Ti/toppa;  see  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  6,  86;  Arab. 
ghamara,  'to  overwhelm  with  water'). — One  of 
'  the  cities  of  the  Plain ' ;  its  position  along  with 
that  of  Sodom  and  the  other  three  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  Arabah, 
or  plain,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Of  the  five  original  cities,  all  but  Zoar  (or 
Bela)  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  (Gn 
iga-tt).  The  situation  has  been  verified  by  Tris- 
tram, who,  on  placing  himself  in  the  required 
positions,  was  able  to  recognize  the  view  described 
as  it  was  regarded  by  Lot  on  selecting  his  future 
residence  (Gn  13u),  and  by  Abraham  during  the 
destruction  of  the  doomed  cities  (1927).*  According 
to  Josephus  the  vale  became  Lake  Asphaltitis  on 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Ant.  I.  ix.),  but  in 
another  place  he  indicates  that  the  country  of 
Sodom  borders  upon  it  ( Wart,  nr.  viii  4).  It  has 
elsewhere  been  shown  that  the  Dead  Sea  does  not 
owe  its  existence  to  miraculous  interposition  (see 
Dead  Sea)  ;  and  the  view  that  the  waters  cover 
the  sites  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain  is  now  generally 
discarded.  Certain  ruins  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  north  of  Rag  el-Feshkhah, 
marked  Khumran  (or  Gumran)  on  the  Survey  Map 
of  Palestine,  have  been  supposed  by  de  Saulcy 
to  mark  the  site  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  position  as 
well  as  the  name  lend  probability  to  the  view. 

Thronghout  Scripture  the  cities  of  the  Plain  are 
used  as  examples  of  the  judgments  which  fall  on 
nations  and  cities  in  consequence  of  crime,  and 
as  warnings  to  mankind.  In  the  time  of  Abraham 
and  Lot  the  wickedness  of  these  cities  appears  to 
have  reached  its  climax  (Gn  18"),  and  in  several 

*  Land  0/  Israel*,  pp.  888-166.  The  arguments  of  Tristram 
on  this  subject  appear  quite  conclusive,  and  should  be  studied 
by  those  who  have  not  hod  the  opportunities  of  this  writer  of 
personal  inspection  of  the  localities. 
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passages  ia  referred  to  as  an  example  to  be  shunned 
(Jer  23".  2P21,  Jade7),  and  a  warning  for  the 
future  (Dt  29",  Is  1*  13",  Jer  49"  60",  Am  4", 
Ro  9s).  But  our  Lord  warns  us  that  the  rejection 
of  the  gospel  message  carries  with  it  a  greater 
degree  of  guilt  than  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain 
(Mt  10").  E.  Hull. 

GOOD,  GOODS.— The  word  '  good '  is  chiefly  the 
rendering  in  OT  of  ate,  which  is  a  verb,  an  adj., 
and  a  subst.  ;  and  in  Apocr.  and  NT  chiefly  of 
iyadtn  and  ntXfo ;  and  its  meanings  are  determined 
far  more  by  the  meanings  of  those  terms  than  by 
the  native  genius  of  the  Eng.  language.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  deal  with  biblical  English,  some 
of  whose  peculiarities  have  been  adopted  into  the 
common  speech,  through  the  influence  of  AY 
(though  not  always  in  their  proper  sense),  and 
some  nave  not. 

1.  As  an  adj.  'good'  is  used  to  express  the 
following  ideas : — 

1.  Agreeable,  pleasant:  Gn  3*  'And  when  the 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food ' ; 
31«.»  'Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob 
either  good  or  bad' ;  49"  'Ana  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good ' ;  1  8  26*  '  We  come  in  a  good  day ' ; 
29*  'And  Achish  answered  and  said  to  David,  I 
know  that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight,  as  an  angel 
of  God ' ;  Job  13"  Is  it  good  that  he  should  search 
you  out?';  Ps  461  'My  heart  is  inditing  a  good 
matter' ;  1331 '  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity': 
Pr  16"  '  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good 
is  it  I ' ;  24"  '  My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it 
is  good';  Ro  16"  'By  good  words  and  fair  speeches 
[they]  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple'  {xp^ro- 
Xo-yfat  nil  ei\cylas,  RV  'smooth  and  fair  speech,' 
S&nday-Headlam  '  fair  and  flattering  speech  ;  it  is 
the  only  occurrence  of  xpijoroXo-yia  in  bibl.  Greek). 
In  this  sense  we  find  'good  tidings '  2  S  IS",  Lk  2", 
ITh  S«;  'good  news 'ft  15";  'good  report' Pr  16", 
Ph  4*  {tbfn\iun,  Lightfoot,  '  winning,'  'attractive'). 

2.  Of  good  quality  (as  compared  with  others  of 
its  kind),  highly  esteemed:  Gn  1*  'And  God  saw 
the  light  that  it  was  good';  2"  'And  the 
gold  of  that  land  is  good? ;  43"  '  Take  of  the 
beat  fruits  in  the  land'  (RV  'choice');  1  K  2*> 
'Who  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous  and 
better  than  he,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword ' ; 
10"  'Moreover  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of 
ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  the  best  gold'  (RV 
'finest');  Ps  111"  'A  good  understanding  have  all 
they  that  do  his  commandments ' ;  Eo  V  '  A  good 
name  is  better  than  precious  ointment'  (Heb.  'a 
name ') ;  Sir  26n  '  Having  the  confidence  of  their 

?;ood  descent' ;  Mt  7"  'Every  good  tree  bringeth 
orth  good  fruit' ;  12"  ' How  much  then  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep?'  (RV  'of  more  value,'  Gr. 
rbaif  tuupipei) ;  Lk  6"  '  No  man  also  having  drunk 
old  wine  straightway  desireth  new ;  for  he  saith, 
The  old  is  better  (TR  xn^^m  most  edd. 
xpnrbt  whence  RV  '  good ') ;  Ac  10"  4  of  good 
report'  (Gr.  /uiprvpoifievot,  RV  'well  reported  of); 
23'  'I  nave  lived  in  all  good  conscience'  (v&a-Q 
awtiS-ftaei  dyaffi) ;  1  Co  12*1  '  Covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts'  (TR  KfxLrrova;  edd.  fuliwa,  RV ' greater ') ; 
Fh  2* '  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves'; 1  Ti  S7  'To  have  a  good  report';  Ja  2* 
'  Sit  thon  here  in  a  good  place  (ied0ov  &St  icaXwt). 

3.  Profitable,  advantageous:  Pr  31"  'She  per- 
ceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good '  (RV  '  profit- 
able ') ;  Ec  9* '  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion ' ;  10"  « and  a  babbler  is  no  better '  (RV  '  then 
is  there  no  advantage  in  the  charmer ') ;  Mt  18* 
'It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  netk'  (RV  'it  is  profitable'); 
Lk  14**  'Salt  is  good.'  And  t6c  phrase  'good  for 
nothing'  Jer  13",  Wis  13",  Mt  5". 


4.  Befitting,  appropriate:  Gn  40"  'When  th« 
chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good ' ; 
Ru  2**  '  It  is  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go 
out  with  his  maidens ' ;  2  S  VT"  The  counsel  that 
Ahithophel  hath  given  is  not  good  at  this  time ' ; 
Pr  19*  'That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it 
is  not  good';  Eo  7U  'Wisdom  is  good  with  an 
inheritance';  Mt  17*  'It  is  good  for  us  to  he 
here';  Mk  14"  'Good  were  it  for  that  man  if 
he  had  never  been  born ' ;  1  Co  6*  *  Your  glorying 
is  notgood.' 

5.  Happy,  prosperous:  Ps  112*  'A  good  man 
showeth  favour'  (nta  emirate,  RV  'Well  is  it 
with  the  man  that  dealeth  graciously ' ;  Perowne, 
'  Happy  is  the  man ' ;  but  AV  may  have  under- 
stood the  word  in  the  moral  sense).  In  OT  ato 
is  an  epithet  of  the  heart,  but  EV  tr.  otherwise  : 
IK  12»||2Ch  10»  'glad';  Est  5*  'glad*;  Pr  6" 
AV  '  merry,'  RV  '  cheerful  * ;  Ec  V  '  merry.'  But 
we  find  in  Apocr.,  Sir  30**  'A  cheerful  and  good 
heart  will  have  a  care  of  his  meat  and  diet' ;  and 
Bar  4*  'Take  a  good  heart,  O  Jerusalem.'  Cf. 
the  phrase  'of  good  cheer'  (=  in  old  Eng.  'of 
happy  countenance,'  since  the  'cheer'  was  the 
'face'),  generally  as  an  imperative,  'Be  of  good 
cheer  ! '  Est  15*.  Wis  18*.  Bar  4*,  Mt  9*  14",  Mk  o", 
Jn  16**,  Ac  23u  27**;  but  also  Ac  27"  '  I  exhort 
you  to  be  of  good  cheer ' ;  27*  '  Then  were  they 
all  of  good  cheer ' ;  and,  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  Sir  18**  '  Take  not  pleasure  in  much  good 
cheer.'  So  Herbert,  Temple,  '  Employment,'  16 — 

•  lift  la  a  basin  erne,  not  good-cheer.' 

6.  Kind,  gracious:  1  S  25"  ' But  the  men  were 
very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt ' ;  2  Ch 
30"  'The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one';  Ps  86* 
'  For  thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive ' ; 
Nah  l7  'The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble ' ;  Sir  36*  '  Give  the  Lord  his  honour 
with  a  good  eye'  (t>  Ayadtp  &<p0a\p$) ;  2  Mac  11' 
'They  and  all  the  people  with  lamentation  and 
tears  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  send  a 
good  angel  to  deliver  Israel ' ;  Tit  2*  '  Keepers  at 
home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  husbands '  (RV 
« klad ').   Cf.  Milton,  Lycidas,  184— 

'  Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  In  that  perilous  flood.' 

And  Pi-riii.  651— 

'Thou  to  Mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return  I ' 

7.  Upright,  righteous,  morally  and  religiously 
good :  1  S  12*  '  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the 
right  way'  ;  Mic  6s  '  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ' ;  7*  '  The  good  man  is  perished  out 
of  the  earth ' ;  Mt  6**  '  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.' 

8.  Of  quantity,  considerable :  '  A  good  way  off,' 
Gn21",  Mt  8*°;  'a  good  way  from,yJg  18";  'for 
a  good  space,'  2  Mac  7*  ;  '  a  good  while,'  Gn  46", 
Ac  18".  But '  good  measure '  (Lk  o^Hs  '  abundant 
measure';  and  to  'give  good  ear'  (Wis. 8")  is  to 
be  very  attentive.  In  2  Es  16°  occurs  the  phrase 
'good  cheap,'  'Behold,  victuals  shall  be  so  good 
cheap  upon  earth,  that  they  shall  think  them- 
selves to  be  in  good  case  (so  RV;  Lat  erit 
annoncc  vilitas).  'Cheap'  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cfap,  a  market,  a  price ;  and  Abbott  (Shaks. 
Grammar,  132)  thinks  the  phrase  may  arise  from 
the  omission  of  the  prep. :  'good  cheap '=' at  a 
good  price'  (for  the  buyer),  'at  a  bargain,'  as  in 
Shaks.  Ill  Henry  VI.  V.  iii.  14— 

'  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong' ; 

Merch.  of  Venice,  m.  i.  57 — '  He  hath  disgraced  me 
and  hindered  me  half  a  million.'  But  the  oldest 
explanation  is  to  refer  the  phrase  to  the  French 
bon  marchi.     So  Palsgrave  (1530),  Introd.  49, 
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'  Marche,  a  bargene  or  a  marketstedo  or  cheepe, 
us  good  cheepe,  ban  marchie.'  And  this  is  the 
explanation  accepted  by  Mnrray  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet. 
*.v.  'cheap').   That  the  prep,  may  go  with  it, 
however,  is  shown  by  Caxton,  Chron.  Eng.  cexvii. 
SOS,  'They  toke  the  kynges  prises  for  nir  peny 
worthes  at  good  chepe/   The  meaning  is  simply 
'cheap'  (that  word  being  now  an  adj.,  which  was 
formerly  a  subst.,  a  somewhat  rare  change  in 
English).  Thus  Sir  D.  Lindsay,  iL  197— 
•To  sell  ricfat  deir,  ud  by  gude-chalp. 
And  mix  ry-meill  amang  the  salp. 
And  satffrone  with  oyl-dolle/ 

The  phrase  is  not  uncommon  in  early  authors: 
Lever,  Sermon*,  1560  (Arbor's  ed.  p.  130),  'For 
they  that  be  true  merchauntemen  to  by  and  sell 
in  dede,  shoulde  and  doo  provide  great  plentye 
and  good  chepe  by  honest  byenge  and  sellynge  of 
theyr  wares';  Rutherford,  Letters  (oxvL),  'Law 
and  justice  are  to  be  had  by  any,  especially  for 
money  and  moyen;  but  Christ  can  get  no  law, 
good  cheap  or  dear';  and  Herbert,  Temple,  'Pro- 
vidence,' 97— 

•  Hud  thing*  are  glorious,  eule  thing*  good  cheap.' 

'Better  cheap'  was  also  used,  as  Lever  in  the 
same  sermon  as  above  (p.  130),  'Take  awaye 
leasmongers,  regrators  and  all  suche  as  by  byinge 
and  sellynge  make  thyngs  more  dere,  and  when 
they  be  gone,  all  thyngs  wylbe  more  plentye  and 
better  chepe.'  So  Rutherford,  Letters  (cexv.),  'I 
trow  that  (if  I  were  as  I  have  been  since  I  was 
his  prisoner)  I  would  beg  lodging  for  God's  sake 
in  Hell's  hottest  furnace,  that  I  might  rub  souls 
with  Christ.  But  God  be  thanked,  I  shall  find 
him  in  a  better  lodging.  We  get  Christ  better 
cheap  than  so.' 

In  He  llu  occurs  'as  good  as  dead,'  another 
phrase  in  which  'good'  is  used  to  express  extent, 
enantity  rather  than  quality.  The  Gr.  is  simply 
the  pert.  ptcp.  of  the  verb  (ve>T/icpayi«W),  which  in 
Ro  4'*,  in  a  precisely  parallel  passage  and  con- 
struction, is  tr*  in  Av  simply  'dead,'  but  RV 
gives  'as  good  as  dead'  there  also.  The  phrase 
is  from  Tin  dale,  whom  most  versions  follow ;  but 
Wye.  has  '  nygh  deed,'  Gen.  '  dead,'  Khem.  '  quite 
dead.'  It  is  good  idiomatic  Eng.,  though  Moon 
(Revisers'  English,  p.  126)  speaks  of  'the  strange 
contradiction  in  the  use  of  the  word  good  for  bad ' ; 
bat  it  probably  expresses  less  emphasis  now  than 
formerly.  Cf.  Tindale's  nse  of  'a  good'  for  'in 
good  earnest,'  'thoroughly,'  Dt  0"  'And  I  toke 
youre  synne,  the  calfe  which  ye  had  made,  and 
burnt  him  with  fire  and  stamps  him  and  grounde 
him  a  good,  even  unto  smal  dust.' 

2.  The  uses  of  'good'  as  a  subst.  may  be  given 
under  three  heads — 

1.  Material  Possessions,  goods:  Gn  46"  'The 
good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours' ;  1  Ch  29* 
'I  have  of  mine  own  proper  good,  of  gold  and 
silver'  (RV  'I  have  a  treasure  of  mine  own  of 
gold  and  silver');  1  Jn  3"  'Whoso  hath  this 
world's  good '  (top  piov  toO  xoV/tov,  RV  '  this  world's 
goods ').  Cf .  Chaucer,  Parlement  of  Foules,  462— 

'  And  bat  I  be  re  me  In  Mr  servyse 
A*  wel  u  that  my  wit  can  me  euffyse. 
Fro  poynt  to  poynt,  hir  honour  for  to  savs, 
Tak  the  my  lyt,  and  all  the  good  I  bare.' 

So  Ex  22s  Tind.  '  Yf  the  thefe  be  not  f onnde,  then 
the  good  man  of  the  housse  shalbe  brought  unto 
the  goddes  and  awere,  whether  he  have  put  his 
hande  unto  his  neighbours  good';  Dn  IV*  Co  v. 
'  For  the  Idnge  of  the  north  shal  .  .  .  come  forth 
.  .  .  with  a  mighty  hoost  and  exceadinge  greate 
good'  (star,  AV  'riches,'  RV  'substance');  and 
Adams,  Practiced  Works,  i.  62, '  His  heart  is  pro- 

Ertionably  enlarged  with  his  house :  his  good  and 
i  blood  riseth  together.'  But  in  this  sense  the 


expression  is  more  frequently  'goods'  or  'good 
things,'  as  Ec  5U  '  When  goods  increase,  they  are 
increased  that  eat  them ' ;  Gn  45s*  'Ten  asses  laden 


with  the  good  things  of  Egypt.' 

2.  Material  and  moral  blessing,  benefit:  Ps  119"* 
' Be  surety  for  thy  servant  for  good ' ;  Ec  5"  'What 
good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof ! '  Ad.  Est  15w 
'  Who  saved  our  life  and  continually  procured  our 
good';  Wis  6*  'What  good  hath  riches  with  our 
vaunting  brought  us?  Sir  2*  'Ye  that  fear  the 
Lord,  hope  for  good ' ;  2  Mac  llu '  Then  Maccabeus 
consented  to  all  that  Lysias  desired,  being  careful 
of  the  common  good'  (toO  au/upi  parrot  (feporrtfw ) ; 
Ro  15*  '  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
for  his  good  to  edification'  (RV  'for  that  which 
is  good ').  Cf .  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It,  n.  L  17— 

'And  thi*  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongue*  in  trees,  books  In  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything/ 

In  this  sense  we  find  'good  things'  in  Sir  39* 
'  For  the  good  are  good  things  created.'  And  the 
phrase  'to  come  of  good'  occurs  2  Mac  14*°  'Per- 
ceiving that  such  sour  behaviour  came  not  of 
good,  he  gathered  together  not  a  few  of  his  men, 
and  withdrew  himself  from  Nicanor*  (dxo  roO  /SeX- 
t(otou).   Cf.  Shaks.  Henry  V.  IV.  viii  4—'  Captain, 

1  beseech  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king ;  there 
is  more  good  toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is 
in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of.' 

3.  Moral  or  spiritual  good,  goodness :  Gn  2*  '  the 
tree  of  [RV  adds  'the  ]  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ' ;  Ps  141-  *  '  There  is  none  that  doetn  good ' ; 
Is  la- w '  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good ' ; 

2  Es  2M  'I  have  broken  the  evil  in  pieces,  and 
created  the  good ' ;  Sir  33"  '  Good  is  set  against 
evil,  and  life  against  death' ;  Ro  3*  '  Let  us  do 
evil,  that  good  may  come ' ;  He  6U  '  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern 
good  and  evil.'  In  this  sense  '  the  good '  some- 
times is  plu.,  '  good  persons,'  as  Pr  14"  '  The  evil 
bow  before  the  good  (Q'?to) ;  sometimes,  however, 
sing.,  as  Sir  1W  '  Give  unto  the  good  (rif  iyaef), 
and  help  not  the  sinner. ' 

These  different  meaning*  of  1  good '  are  all  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  Ps  16".  The  Mass.  Heb.  is  "njio 
T^iT^9  *.  Its  translations  may  be  ranged  in  three  classes  accord- 
ing as  3to  'good'  Is  understood. 

1.  Goods:  LXX  hi  «•■>  ifmtm  i—  ti  XP>™  fx<"  (B  omits 
whole  clause];  Arab.  'And  indeed  thou  need  est  not  my 
goods ' ;  Vulg.  '  Quonlam  bonorum  meorum  non  eges ' ;  Wye. 
(1380]  'For  of  my  good  Is  thou  nedist  not';  [1388]  'For 
thou  hast  no  need  of  my  goodie' :  Cor.  'My  goodet  are 
nothings  unto  the,'  followed  by  Hog.,  Cran.,  Bish. ;  Don. 
'  Because  thou  need  est  not  my  goods,'  with  morg.  note, 
'Christ's  passion  was  not  needful  nor  profitable  to  God  but  to 
man';  Burgess, '  My  goods  are  at  thy  disposal'  (reading  TiSpa 
'  lorded  over  [owned]  by  thee '  for  T7jr^3  '  not  over  thee  *). 

2.  Good :  Syr. '  My  good  is  from  thee' ;  Symm.  iymBn  um>  tim 
Urn  «»»  rtS ;  Jerome,  '  Bene  mini  non  est  sine  te ' :  D.  Kimchi, 
'  My  good  is  not  (obligatory)  upon  thee' ;  Ewald,  '  Thou  art  my 
highest  good  1 ' :  J.  A.  Alexander,  '  My  happiness  is  not  Inde- 
pendent of  thee';  Del  'Besides  thee  there  is  for  me  no  weal 1 ; 
Perowne,  '  I  have  no  good  beyond  thee,'  who  is  followed  by  RV, 
Jennings,  and  Kirkpatrick ;  Kay, '  My  prosperity  has  no  claims 
on  thee';  Thrupp,  'My  happiness  1  there  Is  naught  In  com- 
parlson  of  thee ' ;  Oheyne, '  without  thee  my  welfare  is  naught ' ; 
or  (Parchment  ed.)  '  Welfare  have  I  none  without  thee ' ; 
De  Witt, '  I  have  naught  that  is  good  beside  thee ' ;  Segond, '  Tu 
es  mon  touverain  bien  ! '  Kautssch,  '  Es  giebt  fur  mich  kein 
Out  ausser  dir  I '  Wildeboer  (in  Feettbundel  aan  Pro/.  Jf.  J. 
it  Go»j«,  Leiden,  1891 :  see  Cheyne  in  Expo*.  Times,  ML  164,  and 
in  Expo*.  III.  Ser.  v.  78),  'Thou  art  the  good  of  [the  people 
which  thy  prophet  called]  thy  wedded  one '  (reading  W^y?) ;  but 
later  (in  Theol.  lijdechrift,  Nov.  1893:  see  Taylor  In'  Expos. 
Times,  v.  384),  'Thou  art  my  Lord,  the  treasure  of  her  whom 
thou  hast  married '  (reading  iriTiyj) ;  King,  '  My  good,  beyond 
which  there  is  none.' 

3.  Goodness :  Aq.  AyasWvm  aai  ti  /til  M  ri ;  Gen.  (after 
Calvin),  '  My  welldoing  extendeth  not  to  thee '  (with  marg.  note, 
'  Thogh  we  can  not  enrlche  God,  yet  we  must  bestowe  God's 
gifts  to  the  use  of  his  children  *) ;  J.  Kimchf,  *  The  good  which  I 
am  doing  does  not  extend  so  far  as  thee ' ;  AV,  'My  goodness 
extendeth  not  to  thee ' ;  Ost.  '  Le  Men  que  Je  fais  ne  vient  point 
Jusqu'  a  tol';  Sharps  (p.  8),  'My  goodness  I  nothing  beside 
thee'  [Is  good],  but  (p.  Ul%  'i  ' 


,  '  Adonai  art  thou,  O  my  goodness. 
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there  h  nothing  beside  thee  to  the  holy  who  are  in  the  land' 
(p.  887, '  to  the  saints  who  are  In  the  earth"). 

The  word  goods  had  formerly  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  it  has  now.  Thus  Dt  28"  '  And  the 
Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  goods ' ;  2  Ch 
21"  '  Behold  with  a  great  plague  will  the  LORD 
smite  thy  people,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  wives, 
and  all  thy  goods.'  RV  changes  'goods  of  AV 
into  some  other  word  in  the  toll,  places  :  Gn  24w 
'  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand ' 
(»BJttJ  RV  '  all  goodly  things,'  RVm  as  AV) ;  31M 
'And  he  carried  away  all  nw  cattle,  and  all  his 
goods  which  he  had  gotten'  (tfyj  yfo  WjtSj,  RV 
'  all  his  substance  which  he  had  gathered ') ;  Nu 
35*  •  the  suburbs  of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle, 
and  for  their  goods '  (oyj^  RV  *  for  their  sub- 
stance'); Dt  28"  'plenteous  in  goods'  (n?to^>,  RV 
•for  good');  2  Ch  21"  'all  thy  goods'  Or^rrrtj, 
RV  'all  thy  substance'):  Neh  9*  'houses  full  of 
all  goods '  (3»-S^-d'k^9,  RV '  full  of  all  good  things') ; 
Job  2010  ■  his  hands  shall  restore  their  goods '  (Wk, 
RV  '  his  wealth ');  20"  '  therefore  shall  no  man 
look  for  his  goods'  Cam  Wrift  iff^S,  RV  '  Therefore 
his  prosperity  shall  not  endure ') ;  Zeph  lu  '  their 
goods  shall  become  a  booty'  (o^'o,  RV  'their 
wealth ') ;  Sir  14*  '  he  shall  not  take  pleasure  in 
his  goods'  (e>  rots  xtf/iany  atrov,  RV  'in  his 
possessions');  Mt  24*  'Verily  I  say  unto  yon, 
That  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  his  goods ' 
(eVi  ran  toTi  irrdpxovcir  afoot),  RV  '  over  all  that  he 
hath ') ;  Lk  15u  '  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth 
to  me'  (to  *ViS4XXo»  ftfpot  rijt  ofolas,  RV  'the 
portion  of  thy  [RVm  'the']  substance');  He  10" 
'  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods '  (tut 
inrapxlnrrav  ifiav,  RV  '  your  possessions ') ;  Rev  3" 
'  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods'  (xwrXotfnjica, 
RV  '  have  gotten  riches ').  J.  Hastings. 

O00D,  CHIEF.— According  to  Scripture,  the 
chief  good  for  man  is  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  The  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (Gn  1")  is  determinative.  God  is  the 
highest  and  best  of  beings ;  and  man,  His  image, 
while  recognizing  the  relative  goodness  which  is 
conveyed  through  material  blessings,  e.g.,  discerns 
the  chief  good,  that  which  answers  to  our  deepest 
needs,  and  leads  us  to  the  goal  which  our  own 
nature  establishes  for  us,  in  the  region  of  the 
unseen,  the  spiritual  and  divine.  God  is  revealed 
in  the  OT  as  holy,  and  Israel  is  chosen  to  be  a  holy 
people  to  Himself.  The  chief  good  is  thus  secured 
to  the  nation  as  a  nation,  by  faithfulness  in 
worshipping  the  God  of  Israel  and  in  keeping  His 
law.  It  consists  in  God's  favour  and  friendship, 
and  victorious  aid  against  the  nation's  enemies ; 
it  appears  in  the  acquisition  of  blessings  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  clearly  conceived  doctrine  of 
immortality,  can  only  take  the  form  of  worldly 
prosperity  (Dt  28lff')-  The  enigmas  with  which 
faith  is  often  confronted,  if  it  remains  at  any  such 
low  stage  of  development,  are  exemplified  in  the 
Bk.  of  Job ;  but  there  too,  as  we  see,  the  struggle 
for  light  and  peace  goes  on,  not  without  success. 

At  all  times  the  individual  must  have  had  his 
personal  religious  needs,  and  God  must  have  had 
a  regard  for  him,  simultaneously  with  the  favour 
which  He  showed  to  Israel.  Accordingly,  in  many 
parts  of  OT  a  supreme  good  is  represented  as 
brought  near  to  the  soul  of  the  godly  person.  It 
is  obtained  by  worshipping  the  true  God,  and 
turning  from  sin  to  the  righteousness  of  the  law ; 
and  so  healthful  and  comforting  is  it  in  the  ex- 
perience of  its  possessor  that  it  is  described  by  a 
special  term,  blessedness,  a  mode  of  designation 
which  is  still  preserved.  Other  good  things  pro- 
cure for  men  a  measure  of  happiness,  but  only  the 
chief  good  of  religion  confers  blessedness  (Ps  1.  23. 
32'*,  Pr  3,  Is  66,  etc.).   The  overthrow  of  the 


Jewish  nation  at  the  period  of  the  Captivity  taught 
the  members  that  if  a  true  blessing  was  thereafter 
to  be  looked  for  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  by  pious 
individuals  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  souls,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  righteous  purposes  such  as  God 
oould  approve  (Jer  31,ur-,  Ezk  18). 

Christ  came  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Men  were  invited  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  In  that  ease  they  might 
have  nothing,  but  yet  they  would  have  all ;  they 
should  trust  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  suppress 
anxiety  (Mt  But,  again,  the  Infinite  spirit 

is  not  sufficiently  known  even  to  the  heart  that 
turns  to  Him  as  Father.  Christ  has  declared  Him. 
Jesus  was  perfectly  righteous  in  His  human  cir- 
cumstances, and  presented  in  Himself  a  copy  of 
the  divine  nature  which  is  level  to  our  apprehen- 
sion. In  seeking  the  perfect  blessing,  men  have 
thus  to  learn  of  Christ  (Mt  ll3*),  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  8U),  to  receive 
Him  as  the  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven 
(Jn  &*"'•),  etc.  Further,  the  righteousness  and  love 
of  Christ  were  proved  to  be  invincible  and  infinite 
by  His  voluntary  endurance  of  death.  The  fullest 
revelation  of  divine  goodness  is  seen  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  through  it  man  obtains  the  chief  good, 
viz.  full  forgiveness,  and  power  to  live  a  life  which 
approaches  the  perfect  standard  (1  Co  l1";  Gal  6M, 
Eph  21*"-,  Col  1™»-,  He  12Itt,  1  P  21**-)- 

It  is  implied  in  Scripture  that  material  pos- 
sessions and  intellectual  advancement  are  good, 
and  are  legitimate  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit. 
It  is  even  an  imperative  duty  to  seek  them,  the 
obligation  of  the  Christian  being  to  do  the  most 
good  he  can,  and  therefore  to  call  into  requisi- 
tion the  best  means  attainable.  People  should 
use  the  world  (1  Th  4n),  and  if  any  will  not  work, 
neither  ought  he  to  eat  (2  Th  3'°).  Men  require  to 
be  not  slothful  in  business  (Ro  12").  It  follows 
that  the  intellect,  which  enables  ns  to  subdue  the 
world,  ought  to  be  cultivated.  But  then  all  powers 
and  possessions  have  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
paramount  aims  of  Christian  love  and  righteous- 
ness. The  chief  end  and  privilege  of  man  is  to 
glorify  God  (Col  3",  1  P  4"- »). 

The  chief  good  which  is  attainable  by  man  in 
this  world  is  only  relatively  to  be  so  described.  A 
Christian  spirit  is  indeed  better  than  all  riches ;  it 
knows  a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take 
away  (Jn  14") ;  its  faith  overcomes  the  world  (1  Jn 
54) ;  and  through  Christ,  its  Light,  it  derives  in- 
struction and  blessing  from  everything  that  affects 
it,  and  often,  as  it  were,  sees  heaven  opened  (2  Co 
31*).  Hence  it  finds  all  gloomy  pessimistic  views 
of  life  unwarrantable.  But  sin  and  pain  survive 
till  death,  even  in  all  believers.  A  good  which  is 
absolute  and  unqualified  is  not  to  be  tasted  there- 
fore on  earth.  The  Christian,  however,  has  the 
comfort  and  stimulus  of  the  highest  hope.  A  good 
which  is  perfect  is  anticipated  as  the  reward  of  the 
glorified  saints.  It  consists  in  their  everlasting 
service  of  God  (Rev  71"'-  21fc4).       G.  Ferries. 

GOODLY,  GOODLINESS. — Though  'goodly'  waa 
at  one  time  used  adverbially  also,  it  is  employed  in 
AV  as  an  adj.  only.  There  it  is  found  with  two 
different  meanings  (and  the  mod.  meaning,  con- 
siderable,, pretty  large,  '  a  goodly  number,'  is  not 
one  of  them). 

1.  Fair  to  look  upon,  fine,  handsome.  In  this 
sense  it  is  applied  to  persons,  as  Gn  39"  Joseph 
was  a  goodly  person,  and  well  favoured';*  of 

•Tindale'str";  Hob.  ytb  nfft  lit  '  fair  of  f orm ' ;  LET.  mmxit 
tmu»u;  Vulg.  'pulohre  fade,'  and  Wyo.  'fayr  in  face,"  which 
1  Imi  t  the  meaning,  the  same  epithet  being  need  of  fruit  (Jer  11"): 
RV  <  comely.'  The  Heb.  epithet  Is  often  need  of  women,  aa  of 
Rachel  (On  29",  where  the  whole  phrase  Is  exactly  the  same  as 
is  used  here  of  Joseph,  KV  '  Rachel  was  beautiful  and  wall 
favoured-),  of  Abigail  0  S  26*.  where  EV  give  'of  a  beeutifjl 
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garments,  as  Ex  39* 

linen ' ;  of  trees,  as  Ps 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars 
and  RV  'cedars  of  God');  of  cities  (Dt  6"), 
mountains  (Dt  3s8),  horses  (Zee  10*) ;  and  not  only 
of  majestic  things,  but  of  vessels  (2  Ch  3610- u), 
precious  stones  (Mt  13**,  Lk  21*),  and  even  '  heri- 
tages' (Ps  18*,  Jer  3").  It  is  also  used  of  a  price 
(Zee  llu)  paid  for  a  slave,  'a  handsome  price  I' 
spoken  ironically  there.  In  illustration  we  have 
Cov.  using  the  word  of  Jerusalem,  Ezk  16"  '  mar- 
velous goodly  wast  thou  and  beutifull,  yee  even  a 
very  Qneene  wast  thou '  5  and  of  Tyre,  27*  '  thy 
builders  have  made  the  marvelous  goodly.'  The 
Douay  describes  a  oup  so,  Ps  23* '  Thou  hast  fatted 
my  head  with  oyle :  and  my  chalice  inebriating 
how  goodlie  is  it  I'  and  Bacon  horse- trappings 
(Essay*,  •  Of  Masques,'  p.  158),  •  For  Justs  and 
Tourneys  and  Barriers,  the  glories  of  them  are 
chiefly  ...  in  the  Goodly  Furniture  of  their 
Horses  and  Armour.'  Fuller  illustrates  2  S  23" 
'  he  slew  an  Egyptian,  a  goodly  man '  (lit.,  says 
Kirkpatrick,  'a  man  of  appearance, '  a  notable 
man,  which  is  explained  in  1  Ch  11"  to  mean  'a 
man  of  great  stature,'  with  the  addition  'five 
cubits  high '),  when  he  says  (Holy  Warn,  n.  viL 
p.  61), '  And  though  the  Goths  had  a  law,  alwayes 
to  choose  a  short  thick  man  for  their  King ;  yet 
surely  a  goodly  stature  is  most  majesticall.' 

2.  Fair  in  speech,  agreeable  :  Gn  49°  '  Naphtali 
is  a  hind  let  loose:  he  giveth  goodly  words' 
(""Sj'T?*,  a  difficult  passage,  see  Spurrell :  the 
EV  comes  from  Tindale,  and  is  a  good  tr"  of  the 
MT).*  Cf.  T.  Lever,  Sermons  (Arbor's  ed.  p.  73), 
'  Iudas  pretence  was  wondrous  goodly,  to  sell  the 
oyntment  for  a  great  summe  of  money,  to  relieve 
the  poore  with.' 

The  compar.  and  superL  of  the  adj.  are  also  used 
in  AY,  1  S  9* '  And  he  had  a  son  whose  name  was 
Saul,  a  choice  young  man  and  a  goodly :  and  there 
was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier 
person  than  he ' ;  1  S  81*  '  your  goodliest  young 
men  'j  IK  20"  thy  wives  also  and  thy  children, 
even  the  goodliest,  are  mine';  1  Mac  8*  'the 
goodliest  countries.'  So  Shaks.  Tempest,  L  ii.  483 — 

'  I  have  no  ambition 
To  Me  a  goodlier  man.' 

Chancer,  Troilvs,  ii.  880— 

•  Ma  dame,  y-wis,  the  goodliest*  mayd* 
Of  greet  eetat  in  al  the  tonn  of  Troy*.' 

The  subst.  goodliness  occurs  but  once,  in  a 
beautiful  passage  where  it  is  a  most  appropriate 
translation,  Is  40*  '  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.' 
The  meaning  of  the  Eng.  word  (which  comes  from 
the  Bishops'  Bible)  is  evidently '  that  which  makes 
it  fair  to  look  upon,'  beauty,  charm,  as  in  Hooker, 
Beeles.  Polity,  v.  IS,  '  What  travail  and  cost  was 
bestowed  that  the  goodliness  of  the  temple  might 
be  a  spectacle  of  admiration  to  all  the  world  1 ' 
The  RV  retains  the  word.  But  the  Heb.  is  199 
hesed,  which  everywhere  else  (and  it  is  very  com- 
mon) means  kindness.  Nearly  all  mod.  commen- 
tators (Gee.,  Hitzig,  Del.,  Nagels.,  Cheyne,  Dillm., 
Orelli,  and  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.)  accept  this  solitary 
instance  as  sufficient,  supporting  it  by  saying,  as 
Cheyne,  that  its  synonym  Mn  has  the  double 
sense  of  favour  and  gracefulness.  So  Cov. '  be wtie ' ; 
Gen.  '  grace ' ;  and  apparently  Ja  lu  evraivna.  On 
the  other  hand,  LXX  gives  J4|a ;  Vulg.  '  gloria,' 
after  which  Wye  and  Don.  'glorie,'  and  so  the 
verse  is  quoted  in  1  P  1M :  hence  Lowth  emends 
oonntenanoa,'  (ten.  limply  'beautiful,'  LXX  again  rf 
Stm  ffQpm\  and  of  Esther (Est  Z»  irtf-flj  rgto]  HJfrns;,  BV  'fair 
and  beautiful,'  AVm  '  fair  of  form  and  good  of  oountenanoe 
•  The  reading  of  most  VS8  and  odd.  la, '  Naphtali  1*  a  slender 


terebinth  giving  forth  goodly  boughs' ;  but  G.  A.  Smith,  in 
Sxpos.  rV.Ber.  riL  16S,  prefers  the  MT,  saying  that  it  is '  beauti- 
fully expressive  of  a  people  in  the  position  of  Naphtali.' 


the  Heb.  to  rrtn,  and  Ewald  to  Mhf  (whom  Brigga 
follows),  getting  '  the  glory  thereof,'  which  does 
not  seriously  alter  the  translation  or  the  meaning. 
Salmond  (on  1  P 1M)  happily  illustrates  the  thought 
from  Landor :  '  There  are  no  fields  of  amaranth  on 
this  side  the  grave ;  there  are  no  voices,  O  Rhodope, 
that  are  not  soon  mute,  however  tuneful ;  there  is 
no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passionate 
love  repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at 
last'  J.  Hastings. 

GOODMAN. — The  ordinary  word  for  a  '  man  '  in 
Heb.  (t**)  is  once  tr"  'goodman'  in  AV,  Ft  71* 
'  the  goodman  is  not  at  home.'  This  has  passed 
from  Cov.  through  the  Bishops'  to  AV,  and  it  is 
accepted  by  RV7  The  Gen.  and  Dou.  have  '  my 
husband  is  not  at  home' ;  and  so  Wye.  1388,  '  myn 
hosebonde  is  not  in  his  hows ' ;  but  1382,  *  Thir  is 
not  a  man  in  hir  house,'  after  Vulg. '  Non  est  enim 
vir  in  domo  sua.'  This  is  exactly  how  the  word 
'goodman'  has  been  used  in  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  written  speech  at  least,  and  how  it  is 
in  constant  use  still.  Jamieson  quotes  from 
Douglas,  Virgil,  255,  14— 

'  To  Vulcanis  hir  husband  and  gudeman, 
Within  his  goldin  chalmer  echo  began 
Thus  for  to  speik.' 

Once  Shaks.  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense, 
putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  low-born  Christo- 
pher Sly,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ind.  ii.  107 — 
'Sly.    Where  is  my  wife  t 

Pays.  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her  T 
Sly.    Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  t 
My  men  should  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  goodman.' 

The  word  is  found  also  in  NT  as  tr"  of  oUo&ta- 
•thrift,  'master  of  the  house.'  This  Gr.  word 
occurs  12  times  in  the  Synoptics  and  nowhere  else 
(Mt  10s*  13«-  •»  201- 11  21"  24*  Mk  14",  Lk  12*  13" 
14"  22" :  in  the  last  passage  r9p  olxlat  is  added). 
The  Vulg.  rendered  by  '  paterfamilias'  everywhere 
except  Mk  14"  '  dominus  domus,'  and  so  Wye. 
gave  '  housbond  man '  everywhere  except  Mk  14" 
'  lord  of  the  nous.'  Tindale  introduced  the  phrase 
'  goodman  of  the  house,'  using  it  everywhere  except 
Mt  10s* « lorde  of  the  housse,' 1S°-  "  201  21"  '  house- 
holder.' Cov.  preferred  '  good  man  of  the  house' 
in  Mt  10s*,  and  'householder'  in  20" ;  otherwise 
he  followed  Tind.,  whom  the  rest  of  the  versions 
before  the  Rhemish  copied  exactly.  The  Rhem. 
gives  'householder'  in  Mt  13"  20l  21"  Lk  12"; 
'  master  of  the  house '  in  Mk  14",  Lk  14s1 ;  else- 
where '  goodman  of  the  house.'  AV  follows  Tind. 
except  in  Mt  10",  Lk  13s*  '  master  of  the  house.' 
The  result  is  sometimes  curious.  Thus,  as  Trench 
points  out,  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard,  the '  householder '  of  Lk  201  becomes  the 
'  goodman  of  the  house '  in  20".  RV  has  redressed 
this  anomaly,  but  still  presents  three  different 
translations  of  the  word,  '  master  of  the  house '  in 
Mt  10"  24*  Lk  12"  13"  14";  'householder'  in 
Mt  13s7' «*  20»- u  21" ;  and  '  goodman  of  the  house ' 
in  Mk  14",  Lk  22". 

The  word  is  a  combination  of  '  good '  and  '  man ' 
(not,  says  Skeat,  a  corruption  of  Anglo- Sax.  gum- 
man  as  suggested  by  Aldis  Wright);  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  meaning  '  master '  arose  from 
the  meaning  '  husband,'  in  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  it  is  one  of  many  similar  combina- 
tions, as  good-father,  good-sister,  etc  ;  in  fact, 
all  relatives  by  marriage  were  once  so  designated 
in  England,  and  are  still  so  designated  in  Scotland. 
How  completely  the  adj.  portion  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  complete  word  •  is  illustrated  by  Trench 

*  Being  now  one  word,  'goodman'  should  be  accented,  as 
Earle  remarks  (Philology,  p.  616),  on  the  first  syllable,  like 
chapman,  and  so  distinguished  from  the  two  separate  words 
'  good  man.'  In  AT  of  1611,  however,  it  is  given  as  '  good  man 
everywhere  except  Pr  V*  and  Lk  2£U  where  it  is '  good-man.' 
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(On  the  AT  of  the  NT,  p.  06)  in  the  lino  from 
Gelding's  Ovid,  i — 

•  The  goodman  seeks  the  goodwuVs  death.' 

But  it  often  furnished  a  word-play  :  Thus  Cotgrave, 
Diet.  s.v.  '  Maistre ' — '  Also  a  title  of  honour  (such 
as  it  is)  belonging  to  all  artificers,  and  tradesmen  ; 
whence  Maistre  Pierre,  Maistre  Jehan,  etc  ;  which 
we  itive  not  so  generally  bnt  qualify  the  meaner 
sort  of  them  (especially  in  countrey  townes)  with 
the  title  of  goodman  (too  good  for  many).'  So 
Shales.  Twelfth  Night,  nr.  ii.  141— 

•Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad ; 
Adieu,  goodman  devil.' 

And  Fuller,  Holy  State,  '  as  he  is  called  goodman, 
he  desires  to  answer  to  the  name,  and  to  be  so 
indeed.'  Tindale  uses  the  word  once  in  the  Pent., 
Ex  22"  *  the  goodman  of  the  housse  shal  be  brought 
unto  the  goddes '  (n;30"^B3,  E V  '  the  master  of  the 
houso').  Rutherford  more  than  onee  describes 
Christ  as  '  the  goodman  of  this  house,  His  dear 
Kirk.'  J.  Hastings. 

GOODNESS. — See  Good  and  Righteousness. 

GOPHER  WOOD  (Tji-^B  'aft-gdpher,  £ fka  rtrpd- 
yara,  ligna  lasvigata,  Gn  6"). — We  have  no  clue  from 
the  etymology  of  the  cognate  dialects  as  to  the  kind 
of  tree  referred  to.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  328)  argues 
that  it  is  the  cypress,  from  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  gopher  and  mnripuram.  Vossius  argues 
that  it  was  a  resinous  tree,  from  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  i?S  and  ipb  '  resin. '  Dillmann  opposes 


was  constructed  of  it.  In  ZATW,  1898,  Heft  i.  p. 
163,  Cheyne  suggests  that  the  cuneiform  phrase 
which  underlies  Gn  6"  was  misunderstood,  but  that 
some  variety  of  cedar  is  intended.    G.  E.  Post. 

GORGET.— In  1  S  17*  Goliath  is  described  as 
having  '  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders ' ; 
in  the  marg.  it  is  a  'gorget.'  The  'gorget'  was  a 

giece  of  armour  for  protecting  the  gorge  or  throat 
penser  has  the  word  in  FQ  IV.  iii.  12— 

■  His  weesand-pipe  Is  through  his  gorget  cleft.' 

And  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2  (Ctesar  pointing  to 
Cicero) — 

'  8ee  how  Mb  gorget  peers  above  his  gown. 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  it  in  Woodstock  (Ch.  L),  and 

in  the  Lay,  v.  22 — 

'  Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 
Unfix  the  gorget* s  iron  clasp, 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GOROIAS  (ropTfat). — A  general  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  is  describea  as  '  a  mighty  man  of 
the  Icing's  Friends'  (1  Mac  3"),  and  a  captain  who 
'had  experience  in  matters  of  war'  (2  Mac  8*). 
When  Antiochus  set  out  on  his  Parthian  campaign 
(B.C.  166  or  165),  his  chancellor,  Lysias,  who  was 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Pal., 
despatched  a  large  army  to  Judtea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias.  The 
Syrians  met  the  Jews  under  Judas  Mac  catena  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hill-country  of  Judaea,  and 
encamped  at  Emmaus.  From  this  point  G.,  with 
a  body  of  6000  men,  attempted  to  make  a  night 
attack  upon  the  Jews ;  but  Judas,  hearing  of  his 
advance,  hastily  quitted  his  camp,  and,  falling 
suddenly  on  the  camp  of  the  Syrians  in  the  early 
morning,  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  When 
G.  returned  from  a  vain  pursuit  among  the 
mountains,  he  found  the  Syrian  camp  on  fire,  and 


the  Jews  drawn  up  ready  for  battle ;  and,  without 
risking  an  encounter,  he  fled  to  the  PhiL  country 
(1  Mao  3*>-4»;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii.  4 ;  2  Mac  8u-»). 
From  2  Mac  lO""-  it  appears  that  G.,  who  is 
described  as  commandant  of  the  district  (oTparrrrbt 
twp  T&rap),  remained  in  that  country  after,  his 
defeat,  and  continually  harassed  the  Jews  by 
means  of  his  mercenary  troops,  assisted  by  the 
Idumaeans.  Two  or  three  years  later  Jndas  led  an 
expedition  against  Gilead,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
his  brothers,  entrusted  the  command  of  the  Jews 
to  two  officers,  Joseph  the  son  of  Zacharias,  and 
Azarias.  Contrary  to  Judas'  orders,  they  attacked 
the  Syrians  in  Jamnia,  but  were  repulsed  by  G. 
with  heavy  loss  (1  Mao  51Mr  tM4 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII 
viii.  6).  In  2  Mac  12*3-"  this  defeat  is  barely 
mentioned,  but  we  are  told  how  Judas  defeated 
G.,  and  how  the  accursed  (to»  Karaparor)  G.  him- 
self was  nearly  taken  prisoner  by  a  Jewish  horse- 
man named  Dositheus.  The  description  of  G.  in 
2  Mac  12"  as  'governor  of  Iduintea  is  perhaps  an 
error  for  'governor  of  Jamnia'  (so  Grotius,  and  cf. 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  vi  8).  H.  A.  White. 

GORTYNA  ««it>  Toprww  A,  ToprOn  rV,  1  Mac 
15*). — The  most  important  city  in  Crete,  after 
Gnossns,  situated  about  midway  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  island.  After  the  successful  embassy 
sent  by  Simon  Maccabeens  to  Rome  (B.C.  139),  the 
Roman  Senate  drew  up  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  their  terri- 
tory. Among  a  number  of  small  autonomous  states 
and  communes  to  which  copies  of  the  decree  were 
sent,  G.  is  mentioned.  From  this  we  may  infer 
that  Jewish  residents  were  then  to  be  found  in 
Crete.  For  the  evidence  that  G.  was  at  that  time 
an  independent  community,  see  Marquardt,  Rom 
Staatsver.  i.  333 f.  *  H.  A.  WHITE. 

GOSHEN.— 1.  Named  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Jos  10"  11", 
both  Da).  Its  exact  situation  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  a  district  (n? )»  not  a  city.  2.  A 
town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Jos  15",  P). 
Its  site  is  unknown.   3.  See  next  article. 

GOSHEN  {tfi  city  ?,  Gn  46*- »,  the  point  at  which 
Jacob  aimed  in  going  down  into  Egypt ;  and  land 
of  G.,  Gn  4510  46»-»4  471-  *■  *•"  60").— The  country  in 
Egypt  in  which  Joseph  proposed  that  his  father 
ana  hrethren  should  dwell  during  the  famine,  that 
they  might  profit  by  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  and  be 
near  to  him  (Gn  45*),  which  Pharaoh  accordingly 
granted  to  them  (47*),  and  in  which  the  children 
of  Israel  remained,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
through  the  oppression,  until  the  Exodus  (Ex  9*, 
cf.  12").  It  was  suitable  for  a  pastoral  tribe, 
which  would  be,  as  such,  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians  (Gn  46u).  It  evidently  lay  on  the  Syr. 
frontier  (Gn  46s"),  and  was  considered  appropriate 
for  the  temporary  settlement  of  foieigners.  When 
it  is  described  as  '  the  best  of  the  land '  (Gn  47*), 
that  was  no  doubt  from  a  shepherd's  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  Pharaoh 
who  welcomed  Jacob  to  Egypt  belonged  to  one  of 
the  foreign  dynasties,  known  as  the  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd  dynasties,  and  who  were  themselves 
hated  by  the  Egyptians.  The  LXX,  made,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  Egypt,  has  important  read- 
ings. « In  the  land  ofG.'  (Gn  45w)  is  t»  yj  IVo-esi 
' kpafitat,  so  also  46";  in  the  later  passages  the 
defining  word  'kpafitat  is  dropped.  In  the  Apocr. 
book  of  Judith  (l*-1*)  yij  Tiatu  appears  to  be 
roughly  all  the  borderland  of  Egypt  E.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Tanis  to  Memphis,  ».«.  all  the  E. 
borderland  of  the  Delta,  with  perhaps  a  good  slice 
of  the  Delta  itself,  within  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile.   Aco.  to  the  LXX  the  city  of  G.  should  be 
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HeroopolU ;  Gn  4628  '  and  he  sent  Judah  before 
him  unto  Joseph,  to  show  the  way  before  him 
unto  G.j  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  G.,'  is 
simply  ffwavTTptu  atrrip  koO'  'Hp<!>wr  r6\ir,  tit  yrjv 
*Pa/w0ffi},  '  to  meet  him  (Joseph)  at  Heroopolis,  into 
the  land  of  Ramesse';  and  in  the  next  verse 
'  (Joseph  went  up  to  meet  his  father)  to  G.'  koS' 
YlpdxDn  r&kir,  at  Heroopolis.  Hence  we  see  that 
the  Jewish  view  and  tradition  in  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ  made  the  city  of  Heroopolis,  near 
what  was  then  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  point 
at  which  Joseph  met  Jacob.  Heroopolis  is  now 
fixed  by  Rom.  milestones  at  Tell  el-Mashkftta  in 
the  Wady  Tumilat,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  Pithom.  It  was  the  first  important  station 
in  Egypt  on  the  S.  road  from  Syria,  and  therefore 
a  very  likely  place  for  such  a  meeting.  But  the 
city  of  G.  can  hardly  have  been  identical  with 
Heroopolis,  even  to  the  Jews;  this  mention  of 
Heroopolis  must  rather  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  translators'  improvement  on  the  original. 

The  land  of  G.  is  to  them  the  land  of  Gesem  of 
Arabia.  Now,  from  Ptolemy  we  know  that  Arabia 
was  the  name  of  a  nome  on  the  E.  border  of  the 
Delta,  with  the  capital  Phacussa ;  and  acc.  to 
Strabo,  Phacussa  was  the  point  at  which  the  canal 
to  the  Red  Sea  branched  from  the  Nile.  At  the 
spot  which  best  answers  to  this  description,  viz.  Saft 
el-Henneh,  monuments  have  been  found  naming 
Per-Sopd  and  £es,  or  Klesem.  In  the  nome-lists  of 
Ptolemaic  times  the  XXth  nome  has  the  capital 
Per-Sopd,  or  $esem,  and  is  itself  called  Sopd. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  nome  of 
Arabia,  and  that  Elesem  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
LXX  Gesem.  In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  city 
seems  to  be  written  Kes,  which  then  can  be  at 
once  identified  with  the  principal  element  in  the 
Gr.  Phacussa.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Saft  el- 
Henneh  is  the  ancient  Per-Sopd,  Phacussa,  £es, 
and  Eesem.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  another 
kind  that  partly  contradicts  this.  Farther  N.E., 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Tumilat,  there 
is  an  important  village  called  Fa£us,  once  capital 
of  a  large  district  corresponding  to  the  Arab, 
nome,  and  identified  by  the  later  Copts  with 
Phacussa.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Arab,  nome  had  two  capitals— one  Per- 
Sopd  = Saft  (el-Henneh),  the  other  lf.es  or  J£esem  = 
FaVus.  Strabo  would  then  have  confused  the  two 
capitals  in  making  Phacussa  instead  of  Per-Sopd 
the  point  at  which  the  canal  branched  off.  If 
Jacob  aimed  at  reaching  Fakus,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  followed  the  N.  route,  close  to  the  sea, 
since  the  S.  route,  to  Heroopolis,  would  have  taken 
him  considerably  out  of  his  way.  Why,  then, 
does  the  LXX  introduce  Heroopolis  for  G.  ?  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  still  surrounded 
with  almost  incredible  difficulties.  When  we  know 
what  ancient  site  was  occupied  by  the  modern 
Fakus,  where  considerable  mounds  still  exist,  it 
will  be  possible  to  speak  with  greater  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  land  of  G.,  if 
Judith  is  to  be  taken  as  authoritative,  it  included 
at  least  four  Egyptian  nomes  outside  the  Delta,  viz. 
the  Sethroite  on  the  N.E.  frontier,  the  Arab,  and 
the  Heliopolitan,  and  that  of  Heroopolis  in  the 
Wady  TumtlAt.  Possibly,  however,  it  should  be 
restricted  to  the  Arab,  nome,  perhaps  from  about 
Belbeia  to  Fakus,  although  the  Wady  Tumilat 
ought  also  to  be  included.  By  comparing  Gn 
47*  *  with  u  we  find  that  the  land  of  Ramesse  and 
the  land  of  G.  are  almost  or  quite  identical 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  G.  is  an  entirely 
foreign  name,  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  LXX  translators  were  only  making 
conjectures  as  to  its  identification.  Of  two  things 
we  may  be  certain,  that  it  lay  on  the  E.  border  of 
the  Delta,  and  furnished  excellent  pasture ;  and  if 


it  did  not  produce  luxuriant  harvests  of  corn  and 
vegetables,  like  the  ancient  Arab,  nome,  we  find 
that  the  Israelites  dwelling  there  were  at  least 
plentifully  supplied  with  '  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic ' 
f*Nu  11«).  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

GOSPEL.— Anglo-Sax.  Godtpell  =  '  God  story 
(not '  good  storv  \ — the  tr.,  from  Anglo-Sax.  times, 
of  tiay-ffKiw  in  NT.  In  Homer,  in  the  sing. ,  and  in 
Attic  Gr.,  in  the  pi.,  it  signified  a  reward  or  a 
thank-offering  for  good  tidings.  In  later  Gr. 
(Plutarch,  in  the  pi.,  Lncian,  in  the  sine.)  it  sig- 
nified also  the  good  tidings  itself.  In  LXX,  2  S  4K, 
the  Attic  meaning  and  the  plural  occur :  in  the 
two  remaining  instances  (sometimes  quoted  for 
the  sense  good  news),  2  K  18^  *,  it  is  probable 
that  the  non-classical  fern.  sing.  eiayyeXla  ought 
to  be  read  (cf.  w.  *>,  where  this  form  is  certain). 
In  NT  the  nent.  sing,  alone  is  found  (in  Lk  never ; 
in  Ac  twice ;  in  Rev  once ;  in  Jn — Gosp.  and  Epp. 
— never,  whether  subst.  or  vb.),  and  in  the  sense 
of  good  news  only;  a  sense,  moreover,  always 
specialized,  in  accordance  apparently  with  the 
Deutero-Isaian  dayytXifo/juu,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  quotation  and  comment  in  Ro  10ls,w, 
'How  beautiful  are  the  feet  rwr  edayyeXifr^vuv 
d-yadd  I   But  they  did  not  all  obey  r$  timyytKUf.' 

The  content  or  this  NT  gospel  had  two  stages. 
(1)  In  the  month  of  Christ  and  of  those  whom, 
while  He  was  on  earth,  He  sent  forth  to  proclaim 
it  (Mt  107,  Lk  V  10»  [Mk  16u]),  it  was  the  good 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk  V*-u,  Mt4» 
9")  which  He  had  come  to  establish ;  and  this  is 
called  in  Mk  1"  'the  good  tidings  of  God,'  i.e. 
coming  from  God  (cf.  1  P  4»);  m  Ac  2034  'the 
good  tidings  of  the  free  favour  of  God ' ;  in  1  Ti  lu 
'the  good  tidings  of  (».«.  about)  the  glory  (i.e. 
the  manifested  perfection)  of  the  blessed  God.' 
This  good  tidings  about  the  kingdom  Christ  had 
also  associated  inseparably  with  His  own  person  : 
Mk  8s5  10"  *  For  my  sake  and  the  gospel's' :  hence 
it  is  likewise  called  in  Mk  l1  'the  gospel  of  (i.e. 
about)  Jesus  Christ' ;  and  thus  it  enters  upon  the 
second  stage  in  its  meaning. 

(2)  After  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  it  be- 
came the  good  tidings  (not  so  much  brought  by, 
and  proclaimed  by,  as)  about  Christ  (cf.  Ro  1'  'The 
good  tidings  from  God  about  [«pl]  His  Son ') ;  see 
ICo  9";  also  'the  good  tidings  of  (about)  the 
glory  (the  manifested  perfection)  of  Christ,'  2  Co  44; 
or,  simply,  '  the  good  tidings,'  1  Co  9".  So  the 
apostolic  (chiefly  Pauline)  use  may  be  defined  as 
the  good  tidings,  coming  from  God,  of  salvation 
by  Bis  free  favour  through  Christ.  See  Eph  lu 
('of  our  salvation'),  Eph  6"  ('  of  peace').  Probably, 
though  not  so  certainly  as  Weiss  seems  to  think, 
the  word  (like  our  word  preaching)  sometimes 
expresses  not  so  much  the  content  itself  as  the 
act  of  proclaiming  it :  in  this  way  we  may  perhaps 
explain  the  genitives  of  those  who  preach  and 
those  who  hear  in  such  passages  as  2  Co  10"  '  We 
came  as  far  as  unto  you  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,' 
2 Co  4*  'our  gospel,'  Ro  2"  16*  'my  gospel,'  ».«. 
our,  my,  exposition  of  the  gospel ;  and:  Gal  2* 
'I  have  been  intrusted  with  the  gospel  (the 
preaching  of  the  gospel)  to  the  unarcumcision, 
even  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  to  the  circum- 
cision' ;  not  the  content  being  different,  but  th6 
sphere  and  the  emphasis  (cf.  1  Co  15"  '  Whether 
it  be  I  or  they,  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed '). 
In  each  of  the  passages  where  '  my  gospel '  or  '  my 
preaching  of  the  gospel '  occurs,  the  writer  appears, 
according  to  the  context,  to  be  laying  stress  on 
some  particular  point  which  it  has  been  his  way 
to  expound  with  special  fulness  as  having  been 
emphatically  borne  in  upon  him  at  the  time  of 
his  preaching,  or  as  closely  affecting  the  case  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  writing.    Thus  Christ 
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the  Judge,  the  characteristic)  of  the  early  mis- 
sionary preaching  (Ae  17"),  Is  the  element  on 
which  he  lays  stress  in  the  '  our  gospel  'of  1  Th  V 
(ef.  vt.»-»  and  2Th  1*"M).  Again,  in  Ko  2"  after 
his  theme  has  been  the  equal  responsibility  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  as  doers  of  law,  he  recalls  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  fact  that  God  will  judge  by  Jesus  Christ 
all  men  alike,  not  by  their  outward  situations  but 
by  their  inward  attitudes  (ni  KpvrrA).  Onoe  more, 
in  2Ti  2",  in  order  to  encourage  Timothy  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  the  writer  snows  how,  in  •  his 
Gospel,'  he  lays  stress  upon  the  glorified  state  of 
Jesus  the  man  and  Christ  the  King, — king  by 
royal  descent  and  fulfilling  prophetic  anticipation. 
(Cf.  2  Co  4*  to  rioyyAior  ii/iOr,  and  v.*  Xpurror 
'Itjo-o0»  K6jnw,  the  Lordship  of  the  raised  Christ 
being,  in  fact,  the  sum  of  the  Pauline  preaching, 
Ph  2*°).  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there  a 
single  sign  that  he  is  hinting  at  a  specifio  difference  ( 
in  the  content  of  the  gospel  preached  by  himself 
and  by  the  Twelve. 

The  later  sense  of  t6ayyf\im,  a  gospel  in  writing, 
and  then  one  of  the  Four  Gospels,  does  not  appear 
in  NT,  though  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  it  by 
the  usage  in  Mk  l1  (see  above).  A  second  stage 
may  be  noted  in  the  Didachi,  c  xv. :  '  Reprove  one 
another,  not  in  anger,  but  in  peace,  as  ye  have  it 
in  the  gospeL'  Here  it  seems  to  stand  for  a 
written  body  of  Christian  truth.  Immediately 
afterwards  we  read :  '  Your  prayers  and  your 
alms  and  all  your  deeds  so  do  ye  as  ye  have  it  in 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord.'  This  might  be  a  written 
collection  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Harnack — 
taking  into  account  the  text  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
(viii.  2),  also  said  to  be  '  as  the  Lord  commanded  in 
his  gospel,'  and  xL  3,  '  Touching  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  according  to  the  ordinance  {Sbyiux)  of  the 
gospel  so  do  ye  —suggests  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians  as  the  souroe  (Texte  iL  Prolog.  69  ff. 
and  79).  The  plural  tfiayyfkia,  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
does  not  occur  till  Justin  Martyr  [Apol.  i.  66). 

J.  Massie. 

GOSPELS.— 

Introduction. 
I.  TXADmOH  AS  TO  Afthomhw. 

n.  IjrnouiAL  Piiisokma. 

L  The  Bynoptlo  Problem. 

n)  The  Pact*  to  be  explained. 
(!)  The  Theoriee  that  hare  been  propounded 

direct  dependence ;  (6)  urn  of  common  i 

sunt* ;  (e)  oral  tradition, 
(f)  The  Souroe  or  Sources  of  the  matter  and  order 

common  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels. 
U)  The  Souroe  or  Souroe*  common  to  Mt  and  Vk. 
(6)  Some  subsidiary  features  of  relationship. 


(•) 


(0)  Features  peculiar  to  the  Bynoptlo  Gospels  serer- 
ally,  ana  summary  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  (a)  the  Second  Gospel,  (o)  the  Third 
Gospel.  (?)  the  Pint  Gotpel. 
ft.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  In  Its  relation  to 
the  Synoptics. 
,  (1)  708  march  of  events,  manner  In  which  Christ's 
Person  and  Office  were  manifested,  and  method 
and  effects  of  His  ministry. 
CO  Comparison  In  detail  of  some  passe ges  In  which 
the  first  Three  and  the  Fourth  Gospels  are  par- 
allel or  approximate  to  one  another,  or  are  in 
conflict :  (a)  the  work  of  the  Baptist ;  (6)  the 
dooming  of  the  Temple ;  (o)  the  feeding  of  the 
five  Thousand  and  oroeting  of  the  Lake;  (d) 
the  doting  scenes. 
0Q  The  peculiar  doctrinal  character  of  Jn :  (a)  Jesus' 
unique  relation  to  the  Father ;  (o)  Jtsuf  atti- 
tude to  the  Moeaie  Law  ;  (e)  etehatology ;  (cf) 
maxime  in  regard  to  conduct. 
(4)  The  style  of  Christ's  teaching  In  Jn  ae  compared 
with  the  Synoptics. 
HI.  Tax  Dat»  or  oca  Gosrxu)  aid  or  rax  Socncxs  xhxxccxd 


1.  The  8ynopt4o  Gospels. 

2.  The  Fourth  GospeL 
IT.  Tax  Haimoxt  or  thx  Gosraa. 
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This  article  will  be  taken  up  mainly  with  the 
subject  of  the  Origin  and  Composition  ot  the 
Four  Canonical  Gospels  and  their  credibility  as 


historical  witnesses.  These  are  points  which  eaa 
best  be  discussed  for  the  four  together,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  is  in  part  the 
same,  or  of  similar  character  for  all,  in  part  arises 
directly  from  comparing  them.  Such  an  assignment 
of  the  space  at  command  will,  nevertheless,  be  felt 
to  be  disproportionate  when  the  manifold  interest 
of  the  Gospels,  their  exquisite  beauty,  the  richness 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  which  they 
convey,  and  their  preciousneas  to  the  Church,  are 
considered.  Yet  it  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
recent  course  and  present  position  of  critical  in* 
quiry,  and  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  questions 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  their  relations 
to  one  another,  or  the  sources  used  in  them.  The 
amount  of  controversy  which  there  has  been  on 
these  subjects  during  the  last  100  years  has  been 
(enormous,  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  them  is 
(exceedingly  complex.  The  attempt  to  discuss 
uhem,  even  with  that  degree  of  fulness  which  seems 
To  be  required  in  an  article  such  as  this,  will  render 
it  impossible  here  to  treat  the  Gospels  from  other 
points  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  there  is  hardly  any  aspect  under 
which  the  Gospels  may  be  regarded,  which  may  not 
contribute  some  element  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  a  full  appreciation  of  their  character 
even  as  historical  documents.  In  particular,  it  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  there  should  be  a 
sympathetic  and  discerning  study  of  their  doctrinal 
teaching  and  of  its  relation  to  the  faith  of  the 
early  Church  generally,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
from  other  sources. 

I.  Tradition  as  to  Authorship.  —  The  first 
three  Gospels  do  not  within  their  actual  compass 
(t.«.  apart  from  the  titles)  give  any  precise  indica- 
tion of  their  authorship.  As  to  the  fourth,  in  a 
concluding  passage  which  appears  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  original  work,  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  the  disciple  '  whom  Jesus  loved,  which 
also  leaned  back  on  his  breast  at  the  supper '  (cf . 
Jn  21"  with  v."),  and  to  whom  other  allusions  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  course  of  the  work  doubtless 
also  refer. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  titles  card  Ma*- 
daXor,  etc,  proceeded  from  the  authors  themselves. 
The  names  rest,  indeed,  on  as  good  MS  evidence 
as  any  part  of  the  text.  But,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  might  have  been  prefixed  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  first  oopies. 
They  unquestionably  represent,  however,  the 
belief  of  the  most  important  Churches  before  the 
time  when  Ireneus  wrote  the  first  three  books  of 
his  great  work  on  Heresies,  which  he  composed 
during  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus  (cire.  a.d. 
175-190).  For  a  general  consideration  of  the 
evidence  up  to  this  time  we  must  refer  to  the  art. 
NT  Canon.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say,  (1)  that 
although  our  four  Gospels  did  not  at  onoe  attain 
that  position  of  unique  authority  which  they  held 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  yet  it  is 
easiest  to  explain  the  history  of  their  reception  in 
the  Church  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
authentic  records  of  the  apostolic  age  concerning 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they 
were  this  to  a  degree  of  fidelity  and  fulness,  in 
which  no  other  documents  even  then  existing 
could  compare  with  them  ;  and  (2)  that  the  testi- 
mony of  tradition  raises  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  they  had  severally  some 
real  connexion  with  the  men  whose  names  they 
bear.  The  formulas  themselves,  s-ara  Ma00aior, 
etc.,  or  efavyAtor  rara  Matffaior,  etc.,  need  not  as 
first  used  have  implied  more  than  this.  Thev 
would  be  compatible  with  the  belief  that  the  work 
in  question  contained  virtually  the  teaching  of  the 
man  specified,  though  he  had  not  himself  written 
it  down. 
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Farther  than  this  the  external  evidence  by  itself 
will  not  take  ns ;  nevertheless,  it  furnishes  an  im- 
portant element  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

There  are  two  or  three  more  circumstantial 
traditions  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels  which  need  to  be  mentioned,  because  they 
have,  as  we  shall  presently  Bee,  served  to  suggest 
or  been  used  to  confirm  some  of  the  chief  theories 
designed  to  explain  the  internal  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels.  The  most  important  are  contained  in 
two  fragments,  preserved  in  Eusebius'  HE  (iii.  39), 
of  a  work  of  Papias  which  may  probably  have  been 
written  about  A.D.  140.  Often  as  they  have  been 
quoted,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  here.  The 
first  relates  to  a  writing  by  Mark — 

•  This  alio  the  presbyter  used  to  say :  Mark  baring  beoome 
the  Interpreter  (Ifwiimrrif  pii/iut)  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accur- 
ately— not,  howeTcr,  in  order  (r^fu) — ae  many  a*  be  remembered 
of  the  thing*  either  spoken  or  done  by  Christ.  For  he  neither 
heard  the  Lord  nor  attended  on  Him,  but  afterwards,  as  I 
said,  (attended  on)  Peter,  who  used  to  give  his  instructions 
according  to  what  was  required,  but  not  as  giving  an  orderly 
exposition  (rvm&>)  of  the  Lord's  words.  Bo  that  Mark  made 
no  mistake  in  writing  down  some  things  as  he  recalled  them. 
For  he  paid  heed  to  one  point,  namely,  not  to  leave  oat  any 
of  the  things  he  had  heard,  or  to  say  anything  false  In  regard 
to  them.' 

The  second  fragment  is  as  follows — 
'  Matthew,  however,  wrote  the  Oracles  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  every  man  Interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.' 

The  presbyter,  on  whose  authority  the  former  of 
these  statements  is  made,  was  named  John ;  and 
though  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apostle 
of  that  name,  he  was  a  companion  of  apostles  and 
a  iKTsonal  follower  of  the  Lord.  Papias  himself 
hml  conversed  with  this  man,  as  we  learn  from 
another  fragment  {ib. ).  And  from  what  we  are  told 
in  that  fragment  as  to  the  means  by  which  Papias 
gathered  information,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  statement  as  to  Matthew's  record  was 
derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source. 

The  more  extreme  critics  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century  used  to  argue  that  these 
accounts  could  not  refer  to  our  second  and  first 
Gospels.  It  is,  however,  coming  to  be  admitted 
very  widely  among  students  of  early  Christian 
history  that  the  statements  in  question  would,  at 
least  at  the  time  when  Papias  was  writing,  be 
connected  with  our  Mt  and  Mk ;  for  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  these  could  in  the  interval  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent,  have  been  substituted  for  other  works  bearing 
the  same  names,  and  could  have  completely  ex- 
pelled such  predecessors.  This,  however,  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  there  may  have  been 
differences  greater  or  less  between  the  writings  to 
which  Papias  referred  the  traditions  preserved  by 
him  and  the  works  concerning  which  the  state- 
ments under  consideration  had  been  originally 
made.  There  was  more  particularly  room  for 
difference  between  the  Greek  Gospel  according  to 
Mt  and  the  Hebrew  work  spoken  of,  which  would 
not  be  readily  detected  owing  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  Hebrew  among  Greek-speaking  Chris- 
tians. The  description  given  of  the  work  seems 
to  point  to  a  record  in  which  discourses  and  sayings 
of  Jesus  decidedly  predominated  over  mere  narra- 
tive. The  word  Xo-yta,  indeed,  means  '  oracles '  and 
not '  discourses.'  But  while  the  term  '  the  oracles ' 
might  well  from  the  first  have  been  applied  to  our 
Lord's  words,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  should  so 
early  have  been  applied  to  a  writing  of  the  NT  as 
such.  Moreover,  even  when  the  inspiration  of  the 
NT  had  come  to  be  as  clearly  recognized  as  that  of 
the  OT,  the  term  'the  oracles'  would  not  have 
been  a  fitting  one  for  a  single  work,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  tt  formed  part  of  the  collection. 

Passing  by  Lk,  concerning  the  composition  of 
wkich  tradition  has  nothing  very  significant  to  tell 
Us,  we  subjoin  an  interesting  statement  regarding 


Jn.  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  (op.  Euseb. 
HE  vi.  14),  as  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
elders  of  former  times,  '  that  John  last  of  all,  per- 
ceiving that  the  outward  facts  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels,  being  urged  on  by  his  friends 
and  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  composed  a  spiritual 
gospel.' 

II.  Internal  Phenomena.  —Thus  far  we  have 
spoken  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  tradition.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  this  confirms 
or  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  We  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  to  consider  the  signs  of  relationship  between 
the  firgt_tbxBfl  Gospels, and  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  to  be  accounted  for,  or  in  other  words 
the  Synoptic  Problem. 

i.  The  Synoptic  Problem.— <1)  Thefactsto  be  ex- 
plained. On  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels,  we 
observe  in  them  a  remarkable  amount  of  similarity, 
both  in  the  substance,  the  general  arrangement 
and  the  precise  order  of  their  narratives,  and  the 
actual  words  and  phrases  employed.  The  general 
view  of  the  course  of  events  given  in  these  Gospels 
is  almost  exactly  the  same,  from  the  ministry  of 
the  Baptist  onwards,  the  subject  with  which  Mk 
opens.  Not  only  so,  but  to  a  great  extent  they 
omit  the  same  and  record  the  same  deeds  and 
discourses  and  incidents.  This  common  character 
becomes  specially  noticeable  when  we  compare 
them  with  Jn,  the  contents  of  which  are  widely 
different ;  and  the  suitability  of  the  name  Synoptic, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  first  three,  comes  home 
to  ns  with  special  force  when  that  contrast  with  the 
Fourth  is  borne  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  even  hod 
we  possessed  the  first  three  only,  the  amount  of 
agreement  between  them  would  have  called  for 
explanation.  For  they  are  very  hrief  accounts 
of  a  very  full  though  comparatively  short  life. 
Moreover,  they  all  make  summary  references  to 
journeyings,  periods  of  preaching  and  teaching,  the 
working  of  many  miracles  of  which  they  relate  no 
details.  The  fact  that  out  of  all  this  possible 
material  they  preserve  so  largely  the  same  selection, 
and  that  they  deliver  it  so  nearly  in  the  same  form, 
must  be  due  to  some  cause  or  causes. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  re- 
semblances between  the  first  three  <  inspels.  But, 
in  the  closer  study  of  the  fact,  resemblances  between 
pairs  of  them  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  two  most  important  groups  of  phenomena  are 
in  fact  (a)  the  resemblances  of  Mk  with  Mt  and 
Lk,  either  together  or  separately,  and  (b)  the 
wholly  additional  matter  common  to  Mt  and  Lk, 
but  not  contained  in  Mk. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  narratives 
and  pieces  of  discourse  contained  in  Mk  are  given 
also  in  both  Mt  and  Lk,  and  nearly  all  in  either 
one  or  the  other.  Also  that  for  the  most;  part  the 
order  of  narrative  is  the  same  in  all  three ;  so  that 
we  may  speak  of  a  Synoptic  outline.  The  exceptions 
are  somewhat  more  considerable  in  Lk  than  in  Mt ; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
different  in  the  two.  Further,  the  same  mode 
of  relating  incidents,  conversations,  and  sayings 
is  frequently  to  be  observed  in  all  three,  to  the 
extent  even  of  the  same  sequence  of  clauses,  the 
same  words  and  phrases  being  adopted ;  but,  even 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  very  frequently 
similar  close  parallelism  between  Mk  and  one  of 
the  others ;  and,  as  before,  this  holds  most  often 
between  Mt  and  Mk. 

(b)  The  additional  matter,  referred  to  above, 
which  is  common  to  Mt  and  Lk,  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  discourses  and  sayings.  In  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  the  resemblance  even  in  language 
is  very  great ;  in  other  parts  of  larger  total  extent 
the  similarity  of  form  is  noticeably  less,  though 
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the  substance  is  the  same.  In  place,  however,  of 
that  similarity  of  order  which  we  remarked  upon 
in  the  case  of  the  relations  of  Mt  and  Lk  with  Mk, 
we  find  in  that  of  the  matter  now  under  considera- 
tion a  great  diversity  of  arrangement.  In  Mt  we 
seem  to  see  a  disposition  to  mass  it  in  discourses  of 
some  length,  while  in  Lk  various  portions  of  it  are 
given  as  belonging  to  various  occasions.  Again, 
they  combine  it  very  differently  with  the  Synoptic 
outline. 

Besides  the  features  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  are  some  others  that  are  less  strongly  marked, 
of  which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  defer  the 
notice  till  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  explain  them,  and  which 
have  served  to  fix  attention  on  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  of  those  broader  characteristics  also,  which 
have  been  described,  that  the  clear  and  accurate 
observation  of  them  has  progressed  hand  in  hand 
with  the  discussion  of  their  causes.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  gains  to.be  expected  from  the 
study  of  the  problem  before  us,  that  (whether  we 
succeed  in  solving  it  or  not)  we  cannot  fail,  through 
framing  and  testing  our  hypotheses,  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  actual  contents  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  have  both  their  common  substance 
and  their  individual  traits  imprinted  more  deeply 
upon  our  minds. 

We  will  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

(2)  The  theories  that  have  been  propounded. — 
Explanations  of  three  kinds  may  be  employed, 
while  the  principles  involved  in  each  may  also 
be  in  various  ways  combined.  The  three  chief 
kinds  were  all  in  one  way  or  another  tried  within 
the  first  30  years,  from  the  time  when,  rather  more 
than  a  century  ago,  active  speculation  on  the 
subject  began. 

(a)  Direct  dependence  of  one  or  of  two  of  our 
present  Gospels  on  the  third,  or  of  one  on  both 
the  other  two,  might  be  assumed.  This  was  the 
simplest  kind  of  explanation  of  resemblances 
between  them  that  could  be  given,  and  that  which 
therefore  lay  most  ready  to  hand.  It  had  been 
employed  by  Augustine  long  before  in  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  an  interest,  which  was  but 
momentary,  in  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
[De  Consensu  Evangelistarum,  i.  2).  He  speaks  of 
Mark  as  the  '  pedisequus  et  breviator '  of  Matthew. 
When,  however,  towards  the  hitter  part  of  the  18th 
cent,  the  critical  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
Gospels  to  one  another  began  in  earnest,  the  theory 
was  also  put  forward  that  Mk's  was  the  original 
Gospel,  which  the  others  had  expanded,  while 
some  even  claimed  this  position  for  Lk.  But  the 
most  celebrated  theory  of  this  period  was  Gries- 
bach's,  according  to  which  Mk  was  regarded  as 
a  compilation  from  both  Mt  and  Lk  (Commentatio 
gud  Marci  evangclium  totum  e  Matthtei  et  Lucce 
commentariis  descriptwm  esse  monstratur,  A.D. 
1789-90). 

(6)  Resemblances  might  be  traced  to  the  use  of 
common  documents,  and  more  room  was  left  in 
this  way  than  by  the  last  kind  of  explanation  for 
the  differences  between  the  Gospels  to  have  arisen, 
which  are  remarkably  intermingled  with  their 
resemblances.  Eichhorn,  whose  twofold  hypo- 
thesis was  for  a  long  time  the  most  notable  one 
of  the  type  which  we  are  now  considering,  made 
special  efforts  to  account  for  the  differences.  He 
supposed  that  there  was  one  chief  document,  an 
Urevangelium,  or  primitive  Gospel,  to  which 
various  additions,  derived  from  oral  teaching,  were 
made  as  time  went  on.  The  sections  common  only 
to  two  Gospels  wer»  explained  by  two  evangelists 
having  used  the  same  copy.  These  were  the 
governing  ideas  of  his  theory,  both  in  its  earlier 


and  later  form.  At  first  (A.D.  1794)  he  attributed 
the  differences  between  the  Synoptic  G  •spvls  tc 
the  translation  of  the  primitive  Gospel  by  different 
persons  (the  evangelists  themselves  and  others), 
and  the  verbal  similarities  to  the  use  in  part  of 
the  same  translations  by  the  evangelists,  along  with 
different  ones  and  with  the  original.  But  the 
process  here  imagined  of  translation  and  of  the 
cross  use  of  other  translations  was  felt  to  be  too 
complicated.  It  was  difficult,  also,  in  this  way  to 
account  for  the  large  amount  of  the  same  or  closely 
similar  language.  This  pointed  to  a  common  Greek 
basis.  Accordingly  Eichhorn,  in  a  revised  form  of 
his  theory,  assumed  a  single  translation  of  the 
primitive  Aramaic  Gospel  into  Greek,  and  sup- 
posed this  Greek  document  to  have  received  addi- 
tions and  modifications,  extending  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  operation  of  this  cause  of  variations,  to 
make  up  for  that  of  a  multiplicity  of  translations 
whioh  he  had  abandoned. 

(c)  The  common  source  was  supposed  to  be  an 
oral  tradition  to  which  a  high  degree  of  fixity  had 
been  given.  Oral  tradition  could  readily  account 
for  differences.  But  could  it  account  for  the 
strange  resemblances  ?  A  theory  based  on  it 
could  claim  to  be  scientific  only  in  so  far  as  it 
could  suggest  and  render  probable  the  existence 
of  speciajhistorical  conditions  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, which  would  make  it  natural  that  the  tradi- 
tion should  be  characterized  by  a  fixity  of  form 
approximating  to  that  of  a  written  document, 
though  still  possessing  somewhat  greater  pliability. 
Such  a  theory  seems  to  have  been  first  conceived, 
and  was  certainly  first  clearly  set  forth,  by  J.  C.  L. 
Gieseler,  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  in  his 
Historisch-kritischer  Versueh  iiber  die  Entstehung 
■and  die  fruehesten  Schicksale  der  schrifllichen 
Evangelien  (A.D.  1818).  Most  of  those  who  have 
found  in  oral  tradition  the  key  to  explain  the 
characteristics  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  have,  if 
they  have  shown  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  reproduced  in 
the  main  very  closely  the  features  of  Gieseler's  con- 
ception and  his  arguments.  There  was  not  room 
in  this  case  for  the  same  diversity  as  in  the  forms 
which  could  be  given  to  the  hypotheses  of  direct 
dependence  and  of  common  documents.  At  the 
same  time,  even  the  oral  theory  has  been  to  some 
extent  elaborated  since  Gieseler's  time  to  meet  a 
fuller  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

The  name  which  must  be  mentioned  next,  in 
order  that  the  course  which  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels  has  actually  followed  may  be 
rightly  apprehended,  is  that  of  the  great  Schleier- 
macher.  Instead  of  Eichhorn's  single  parent 
document,  he  assumed  a  number  of  more  or  less 
extensive  compilations  of  narratives,  the  idea  of 
which,  and  his  name  for  them  (8tiryi)<r«s),  he  took 
from  Lk  l1.  This  theory,  which  has  been  called 
Diegesentheorie,  he  put  forth  in  his  work  on  Lk 
(1817).  The  view,  however,  of  his  which  has 
exercised  a  determining  influence  on  subsequent 
criticism  is  not  this,  but  his  interpretation  of  the 
fragment  of  Papias  concerning  Mt,  published  in 
SK  (1832).  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Matthew  put 
together  only  a  collection  of  discourses  and  sayings 
which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  our  Mt.  Next 
very  naturally  came  the  suggestion  that  this  docu- 
ment was  the  source  also  of  the  matter  in  the  third 
Gospel  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  first,  and 
which  is  not  in  the  second.  And  we  find  this  view 
more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  Credner  (1836)  in 
his  Einleitung  (§§  87-89  and  91,  pp.  201-208).  He 
supposes  also  that  the  reminiscences  of  Peter's  teach- 
ing  alluded  to  in  the  other  fragments  of  Papias  were 
worked  up  by  another  writer  into  our  Mk  {ib.  §  90). 

The  step  most  needed,  however,  in  order  that 
any  decided  progress  should  be  made  in  solving  th« 
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Synoptic  problem  was,  that  a_clearer  and  juster 
pew  than  had  so  far  prevailed  of  the  relations 
between  Mk  and  the  other  two  8ynoptic8~8houTd  be 
attained.  And  the  way  to  this  had  "alreadjrtjeen 
opened  by  C.  Lachraann  in  his  article,  *  De  Ordine 
Narrationum  in  Evangeliis  Synopticis,'  in  SK  p. 
670 ff.,  1835.  He  contended  for  the  'priority'  of 
Mk,  though  he  left  open  the  question  whether  it 
was  prior  in  the  sense  of  representing  an  earlier 
form  of  the  oral  Gospel  than  the  two  others,  or  as 
having  more  simply  and  fully  embodied  a  document 
used  by  the  other  two.  C.  H.  Weisse,  in  his  Die 
Evangelische  Geschichte  (1838),  adopted  the  latter 
alternative,  and  combined  with  it  the  view  that, 
along  with  this  document,  Matthew's  '  Logia '  was 
also  used  both  in  our  first  and  our  third  Gospel. 
Here  for  the  first  time  was  that  'two-document 
hypothesis'  which  has  since,  and  especially  during 
the  last  40  years  or  so,  found  so  much  favour. 
In  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  above-named 
epoch-making  book  of  Weisse's  appeared,  C.  6. 
Wilke  published  a  work  on  the  theme,  Mattk&u* 
oder  Marcus,  in  which  he  did  good  service  on 
behalf  of  Mk's  priority,  and  of  the  documentary 
as  against  the  oral  hypothesis. 

Nevertheless,  the  Tubingen  School,  which  was 
just  then  rising  into  importance,  and  which  for 
a  considerable  period  held  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  world  of  criticism,  so  far  as  Christian 
Origines  were  concerned,  had  committed  themselves 
to  uie  position  that  Mt  was  the  first  and  Mk  the 
last  of  the  Synoptics.  Later  members  of  the  school 
gave  up  the  priority  of  Lk,  but  not  of  Mt.  In  the 
method  of  this  school,  the  examination  of  the 
simple  literary  phenomena  of  the  Gospels  played 
cnly  a  very  subordinate  part.  So  far  as  these 
critics  discussed  the  Gospels  themselves  and  com- 
pared them,  their  object  was  chiefly  to  show  how 
the  several  Gospels,  by  virtue  of  their  individual 
characteristics,  fitted  in  with  and  illustrated  their 
own  more  general  theories  as  to  parties  among  the 
early  Christians,  and  their  tendencies.  They  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  the  bias  of  each  writer 
which  had  led  him  to  mould  the  narrative  in  a 
particular  way ;  and  on  the  ground  thereof  they 
assigned  to  each  document  its  age  and  the  measure 
of  historical  importance  which  they  were  willing  to 
accord  it.  They  insisted  in  an  exaggerated  way  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  several  Gospels,  and  drew 
unwarranted  inferences  therefrom;  nevertheless, 
their  work  may  be  of  use  in  preventing  us  from 
overlooking  the  individuality  of  the  several  Gospels, 
which  in  some  other  speculations  is  too  much 
ignored. 

The  disposition  of  this  school  was  to  proceed  to 
broad  generalizations  which  had  neither  been 
reached  nor  verified  by  a  careful  and  impartial 
examination  of  all  the  facts.  In  spite  of  the 
great  ability  of  the  chief  men  among  them,  and 
tide  permanent  mark  which  they  have  left  upon 
the  study  of  early  Christian  history,  their  theories 
have  in  the  main  been  overthrown,  and  that 
largely  by  men  almost  as  '  free '  as  themselves  from 
orthodox  prepossessions.  And  in  no  respect  has 
this  been  more  signally  the  case  than  in  regard  to 
their  criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  chief  critical  work  of  the  last  40  years  or  so 
has  been  the  lineal  continuation  and  development 
of  that  of  Weisse  and  Wilke.  That  is,  the  general 
tendency  of  it  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly 
the  position  that  either  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels 
all  made  large  use  of  a  document  which  is  to  be 
seen  with  fewest  additions,  omissions,  or  changes 
of  any  kind  in  Mk  ;  or  that  Mk  itself  is  virtually 
that  document;  and  further,  that  there  existed 
another  very  early  'source,'  a  collection  mainly 
of  discourses  and  sayings,  to  which  the  matter 
common  to  Mt  and  Lk  is  to  be  traced. 
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Among  the  large  number  of  critics,  however, 
who  would  agree  in  these  propositions  when 
stated  thus  in  general  terms,  there  are  not  un- 
important differences.  The  most  considerable, 
perhaps,  is  that  while  (a)  many,  agreeing  with 
Weisse,  suppose  that  both  the  first  and  third 
evangelist  nad  and  used  this  collection  in  the 
same,  or  substantially  the  same  form,  and  that 
the  diversity  in  the  mode  of  the  presentation  of 
the  common  matter  in  the  Gospels  is  due  (o 
the  different  treatment  of  the  same  document  by 
the  two  evangelists,  03)  there  are  others  who 
suppose  that  the  collection  must  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  third  in  a  markedly  different 
form  from  that  in  which  the  first  had  it.  The 
former  view  is  that  which  has  been  most  before 
the  world :  it  is  held  by  H.  J.  Holtzmann  {Die 
Synoptischen  Evangelien,  1863 ;  Einleitung  in  NT, 
1886),  B.  Weiss  (Marcus-Evang.  1872;  Matthaus- 
Evang.  1876  ;  Leben  Jem,  1882 ;  Einleitung,  1886), 
H.  Wendt  (Lehre  Jesu,  1886),  and  others.  But 
some  eminent  names'  may  be  cited  on  the  side 
of  the  second  view,— Reuss  {Hist,  of  NT,  p.  190  ff. ), 
Lipsius  (his  views  on  the  Synoptic  problem  are 
described  by  his  pupil  Feine,  JB  fur  Protest 
Theol.  1885,  pp.  1,  2).  Weizsacker  may  be  said 
to  hold  an  intermediate  position  (Untersuch.  pp. 
129-220). 

Differences  there  are,  also,  among  critics  of 
the  former  of  these  two  groups.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  relates  to  the  question  whether  the  '  Logia' 
is  most  faithfully  reproduced,  especially  as  to  order 
and  arrangement,  in  Mt  or  Lk.  Holtzmann  and 
Wendt  are  on  the  side  of  Lk,  B.  Weiss  of  Mt. 
There  are  differences,  again,  as  to  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  'Logia.'  Thus  Holtzmann 
traces  to  it  some  portions  of  Lk  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  Gospel  as  well  as  those  common  to  Lk  and 
Mt;  while  Weiss  insists  that  historical  circum- 
stances must  have  been  narrated  in  it  as  well  as 
discourses. 

Another  important  subject  of  controversy  relates 
to  the  part  of  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  in  the 
composition  of  our  second  Gospel.  In  B.  Weiss' 
view,  Mark's  Gospel,  derived  chiefly  from  his  re- 
miniscences of  Peter's  teaching,  was  itself  the 
document  used  (along  with  the  'Logia')  by  our 
first  and  third  evangelists.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  matter  common  to  the  three  Synoptics  may  be 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  document  older  than 
any  one  of  them.  This  only  leaves  room  for  Mark 
to  nave  introduced  touches  here  and  there.  Again, 
B.  Weiss  supposes  that  Mark  himself  (as  well  as  the 
first  and  third  evangelists)  made  use  of  the  'Logia,' 
though  to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  and  that  thus 
the  first  and  third  used  the  'Logia'  both  directly 
and  also  in  a  measure  mediately  through  Mk. 
But  for  this  complicated  theory  he  has  found  few 
adherents.  [Resell  {Agrapha,  p.  27  f.)  and  Titius 
{Theol.  Studien  in  honour  of  Weiss,  Gttttingen, 
1897)  may  be  mentioned  as  adopting  it.] 

Other  critics,  again,  hold  that  the  third  evan- 
gelist must  have  known  and  to  some  degree  made 
use  of  our  Mt  as  well  as  his  principal  and  older 
sources.  Such  arguments  as  may  be  adduced  for 
this  view  have  been  most  fully  set  forth  by  E. 
Simons  in  his  monograph,  Hat  der  dritte  Evan- 
gelist den  kanonischen  Matthaus  benvizti  1880. 

The  endeavour  has  also  been  made  in  recent 
times  to  supplement  the  theories  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  by  tracing  back  varieties 
of  form  to  different  translations  of  the  oldest 
Hebrew  document.  This  attempt  has  especially 
been  carried  out  by  A.  Resch  in  his  laborious 
investigations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  examines 
the  citations  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  whole 
range  of  early  Christian  literature,  and  compares 
them  with  parallels  in  the  Gospels.    See  his 
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•Agrapha'  in  Texteu.  Untersuch,  v.  Heft  4,  1889; 
and  A  ussercanon.  Paralleltexte,  x.  Heft  1  and  3, 
1893-95 

In  England  the  oral  theory  has  been  far  more 
widely  accepted  than  it  seems  ever  to  have  been 
in  Germany,  though  among  ourselves  also  it  has, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  bet  its  hold  in  recent 
years.  English  readers  will,  however,  rightly 
require  that  it  should  be  kept  in  view  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem.  The  most  recent  advocate 
of  it  is  the  Rev.  A.  Wright  (see  his  Composition 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  1890 ;  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels, 
1896 ;  and  Problem*  in  NT,  1898).  He  has  given 
to  the  theory  a  new  development  by  supposing 
that  the  catechetical  instruction  of  Christians  in 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  was  carried  out  in 
•  very  systematic  manner,  ana  that  there  existed 
different  schools  of  catechists.  To  the  present 
writer  it  seems  that  no  form  of  the  oral  hypothesis 
can  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Gospels ;  yet  he  believes  that  the 
influence  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  four  Gospels,  far  more 
than  it  commonly  is  by  the  adherents  of  the 
various  documentary  hypotheses. 

The  decision  of  most  of  the  questions  included 
in  the  subject  before  us  must  depend  on  the  patient 
examination  of  a  mass  of  particulars  which  cannot 
be  set  forth  here.  But  it  may  be  well  to  indicate 
in  general  terms  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
evidence  on  some  of  the  chief  points  at  issue.  We 
pass  on,  therefore,  to  consider — 

(3)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  the  matter  and 
order  common  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels. — It 
will  not  be  profitless,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  to 

E've  the  reasons  for  which  Griesbach's  theory  has 
en  generally  abandoned.  That  theory  is  at  first 
sight  tempting.  It  seems  to  account  readily  for 
the  fact  that  not  only  do  we  find  in  Mk  so  much 
that  is  common  also  to  Mt  and  Lk,  but  that  traits 
and  words  and  expressions  which  occur,  some  in 
Mt,  some  in  Lk,  in  narratives  that  are  parallel, 
are  frequently  found  in  combination  in  Mk ;  so 
that  this  Gospel,  while  it  is  on  the  whole  shorter, 


is  generally  fuller  in  the  narratives  it  does  contain,  attractive  grace  and  holiness  and  goodness,  as  He 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some,  and  even  a|  had  been  known  to  themselves  and  to  the  multi- 


good  many  cases,  words,  etc.,  from  Mt  or  Lk 
may  have  been  introduced,  e.g.  by  the  hand  of  an 
editor,  into  the  second  Gospel  as  we  have  it.  But 
the  theory  of  compilation  cannot  explain  the 
phenomena  as  a  whole.  For  (a)  to  carry  oat  the 
process  of  analysis  and  combination  to  the  extent 
required  by  this  hypothesis  would  be  a  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  task,  such  as  no  one,  especi- 
ally in  that  age,  would  be  likely  to  undertake. 
The  supposition  that  Mt  and  Lk  reproduced  Mk, 
or  the  document  embodied  therein,  with  some 
abbreviations  and  alterations  which  are  largely 
different  because  they  acted  independently,  is  a 
far  simpler  one.  Moreover,  it  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  similarity  between  Mt  and  Lk 
themselves,  which,  on  Griesbach's  theory,  is  left 
wholly  unexplained.  (6)  The  reasons  that  can  be 
alleged,  on  Griesbach's  theory,  for  Mk's  relinquish- 
ing the  order  of  narratives  in  Mt  to  follow  Lk, 
and  vice  versd,  and  for  his  omission  of  so  much 
which  those  Gospels  contain,  though  he  is  supposed 
in  other  cases  to  have  combined  them,  appear  to 
be  very  arbitrary,  (c)  A  mere  compiler  could 
hardly  have  been  able  to  give  to  bis  work  the 
force  and  freshness  and  vividness  which  peculiarly 
characterize  Mk. 

We  turn  to  the  question  whether  the  chief 
source  common  to  the  three  was  a  certain  tradi- 
tion of  oral  teaching  or  a  document.  In  judging 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  former  to  account  for  the 
facts,  it  seems  important,  first  of  all,  to  distin- 


guish between  the  effect  which  oral  teaching  might 
nave,  on  the  one  hand,  in  determining  the  general 
character  of  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the 
matter  recorded,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  securing 
a  fixed  order  of  sequence  in  the  relation  of  particular 
incidents  and  pieces  of  discourse.  Now,  the  con- 
tents and  general  form  of  the  Synoptic  outline,  as 
we  see  it  most  simply  in  Mk,  is  such  as  might 
naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  soon  as  its 
message  was  delivered  to  those  who  had  not  them- 
selves known  Jesus.  In  the  earliest  days  after 
Pentecost,  among  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
crowds  from  Galilee  to  whom  the  great  Prophet 
of  Nazareth  had  been  a  familiar  figure,  it  was 
enough  for  the  apostles  to  testify  that  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  Even  to  a  man  like  Cornelius, 
whom  the  fame  of  His  deeds  could  not  but  have 
reached  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  accurate 
form,  it  might  be  enough  to  say,  '  The  word  which 
he  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching 
good  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  (he  is  Lord 
of  all) — that  saying,  ye  yourselves  know,  which 
was  published  throughout  all  Judaea,  beginning 
from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John 
preached ;  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  God 
anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power ; 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  with  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with 
him.  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he 
did,  both  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  whom  also  they  slew,  hungi^g  him  on  a 
tree*  (Ac  10***).  But  more  and  more,  as  years 
passed,  and  as  the  gospel  was  carried  to  fresh 
circles,  men  would  wish  to  have  particulars  about 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus ;  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  a  right  impression  of  Him  and  His 
ministry  should  be  imparted,  in  order  that  the 
meaning  of  His  cross  and  resurrection  should  be  in 
any  measure  understood.  For  this  purpose  an 
expansion  would  be  needed  of  that  brief  summary 
which  has  just  been  quoted.  The  preachers  would 
seek  to  set  before  their  hearers  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  and  within  such  limits  as  oral  t-g^^^g 
imposed,  a  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  its 


tudes  who  followed  Him,  to  enable  them  to  realize 
His  supernatural  character,  as  it  was  evidenced  by 
His  wonder-working  power,  and  the  authority  with 
which  He  spake.  A  detailed  chronicle  was  not 
what  was  wanted ;  they  wished  simply  to  impart  a 
clear  conception  of  His  mission  and  His  credentials. 
The  desired  end  could  be  best  attained  by  a  sketch 
which  should  give  prominence  to  the  salient 
features  of  His  work,  and  which,  while  it  con- 
tained some  comprehensive  descriptions  of  His 
occupations  at  different  periods,  and  of  the  im- 
pression produced  by  His  teaching  and  miracles, 
and  marked  a  few  chief  epochs  in  His  ministry, 
should  be  confined,  for  the  rest,  to  an  account  of 
some  important  incidents  and  sayings,  selected  as 
examples  out  of  a  mass  of  others  that  might  have 
been  told.  When  they  passed  to  the  last  days  of 
His  life,  and  His  death,  the  mode  of  treatment 
would  naturally  be  different.  Here  it  would  be 
no  longer  a  question  merely  of  illustrations.  Be- 
sides au  other  reasons  for  giving  a  fuller  narrative, 
such  as  the  natural  interest  of  the  closing  scenes, 
and  the  deep  impression  which  all  their  details 
had  made  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  preachers 
themselves,  it  was  necessary  to  press  home  and  to 
justify  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  In  addition 
to  these  aims,  which  tended  to  impart  a  particular 
form  to  the  accounts  orally  delivered,  the  close 
intercourse  maintained  among  the  original  group 
of  Christian  missionaries,  even  after  they  had 
begun  to  move  about,  and  the  similarity  «f  to* 
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conditions  under  which  this  group  at  least  was 
doing  its  work,  and  the  influence  which  a  few  of 
the  stronger  characters  would  exert,  together  with 
the  simplicity  of  mind  and  want  of  general  educa- 
tion of  the  early  disciples,  would  tend  to  establish 
and  confirm  a  habit  of  telling  the  story  in  a 
particular  way  common  to  them  all. 

Now,  the  general  mode  of  presenting  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
corresponds  to  that  which  has  just  been  described. 
In  other  words,  it  is  such  as  we  might  have 
expected,  if  the  characteristics  of  the  oral  method 
of  communicating  the  facts  most  needful  to  be 
known  came  to  be  imprinted  on  the  written  narra- 
tive. The  form  of  the  common  record  is  not  that 
which  would  have  been  naturally  adopted  by  a 
writer  who  approached  his  subject  and  made  use 
of  his  materials  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  a 
chronicler  or  biographer. 

The  range  of  the  parallelism  between  the 
Synoptics  must  be  considered  in  this  connexion. 
The  fact  that  it  begins  with  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  all  three 
having  used  a  document  which  began  thus.  But 
even  so,  the  cause  of  this  being  made  the  starting- 
point  in  such  a  document  seems  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, especially  when  we  observe  now  that 
of  the  apostolic  preaching  as  described  in  Acts 
was  wont  to  be  the  same  (cf.  Ac  1"  13**- ").  We  can 
understand  that  it  was  a  natural  one  for  those 
who  had  such  an  aim  as  has  been  above  suggested. 
The  mystery  of  Christ's  birth  could  not  be  freely 
spoken  of  at  first  to  the  unconvinced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  testimony  of  His  great  predecessor, 
whose  work  had  made  such  a  wide  impression, 
afforded  a  fitting  point  of  departure  for  commend- 
ing Jesus  to  the  faith  of  men.  In  this  respect  also, 
then,  the  habits  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  seem 
to  have  left  their  mark. 

Considerations  which  are  in  part  analogous  may 
help  also  to  explain  why  the  parallelism  between 
the  Synoptics  terminates  where  it  does  in  the 
midst  of  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection.  All 
three  describe  in  a  very  similar  manner  the  visit  of 
the  women  to  the  tomb,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  (Lk  two  angels)  to  them.  After  this  point 
they  differ  widely.  The  assumption  that  they 
used  a  common  document,  which  ended  abruptly 
here,  will  go  far  to  account  for  this.  Still  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  terminated  in  this 
fashion,  and  also  that  the  difference  in  the  con- 
eluding  narratives  should  be  so  wide  as  it  is.  The 
early  history  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  may 
possibly  again  furnish  a  clue  to  the  right  explana- 
tion. At  first  the  apostles  were  mainly  occupied 
with  bearing  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  They  were  themselves  profoundly  convinced 
of  this  great  fact,  and  they  called  npon  men  to 
believe  ft  on  their  word.  They  did  not  care  to 
enter  upon  an  elaborate  tabulation  of  all  His 
appearances;  such  would  not  be  demanded  of 
them.  They  would  speak  now  of  one,  now  of 
another.  Subsequently,  as  we  have  said,  the  need 
for  some  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  and 
death  of  Jesus  arose.  The  two  things  were  in  a 
measure  distinct,  and  might  for  a  time  be  kept  so. 
Moreover,  a  certain  method  of  narration  might, 
under  the  conditions  which  we  have  indicated,  have 
been  commonly  observed  in  the  latter  case,  such 
as  may  never  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony to  His  resurrection. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Synoptics  in 
words  and  phrases  show  that  they  are  connected 
by  derivation  from  common  sources  of  information, 
which  were  in  Greek.  This,  however,  does  not 
of  itself  put  the  oral  theory  out  of  court,  though  it 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  do  so.  For  when 
we  remem*<er  that  the  Aramaic-speaking  territory 


in  Palestine  was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Greek- 
speaking  districts,  and  also  that  many  Hellenists 
yearly  visited  Jerusalem,  we  can  see  that  from 
very  early  days — from  the  moment,  indeed,  that 
the  Church  began  to  expand— an  oral  tradition  in 
Greek  must  have  arisen,  corresponding  to  that  in 
Aramaic. 

The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  extends  far  beyond  those  broad 
features  of  which  above  we  have  so  far  been 
Baking.  If  the  additional  matter  in  Mt  and 
L"k  be  omitted,  there  will  be  found  remaining  in 
each  of  them,  with,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
few  exceptions,  the  contents  of  Mk  given  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order, — the  same  sequence  being 
maintained  not  merely  in  respect  to  events  which 
stood  in  close  historical  connexion,  but  also  in 
respect  to  sections  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  united.  This  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
the  use  of  a  common  document.  It  is  specially 
difficult  to  understand  how,  after  insertions,  some- 
times of  considerable  length,  the  common  thread 
could  again  and  again  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
first  and  third  Gospels  exactly  where  it  had  been 
dropped,  solely  under  the  operation  of  tradition. 
But  it  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if  the  writers 
had  a  document  before  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  language,  the  words,  the 
succession  of  clauses,  the  structure  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  extent  of  the  element 
common  to  all  three  is  remarkable.  But,  in  order 
that  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
may  be  appreciated,  it  is  necessary  that  attention 
should  be  fixed,  not  so  much  on  this,  as  on  the 
resemblance  of  Mt  and  Lk  separately  to  Mk. 
Between  these  pairs,  and  especially  between  Mt 
and  Mk,  there  will  be  found  to  be  close  similarity, 
amounting  frequently  to  identity,  saving  a  few 
words  here  and  there,  in  sentence  after  sentence 
and  passage  after  passage.  Moreover,  the  char 
actor  of  the  resemblances  should  be  noted.  We 
can  understand  that  even  in  oral  tradition  striking 
sayings  should  have  been  preserved  in  a  fixed 
form ;  and  there  would  be  special  reason  for  fidelity 
in  repeating  all  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  But 
there  is  also  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  an  amount 
of  close  agreement  in  ordinary  narration  which 
is  very  difficult  to  explain  by  oral  transmission, 
because  there  could  be  no  sufficient  motive  for 
the  care  necessary  to  secure  it. 

Advocates  of  the  oral  theory  allege  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  Eastern  memories,  and  the  habit  of 
preserving  orally  the  Rabbinic  traditions,  or  the 
instances,  common  among  Mohammedans,  of  being 
able  to  repeat  the  whole  or  large  portions  of  the 
Koran.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  what 
has  to  be  explained  in  the  present  case  is,  not  the 
preservation  of  a  record  after  its  very  words  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  but  the  process 
itself  of  forming  the  fixed  tradition.  Could  it 
have  been  fixed  down  to  so  many  mere  turns  of 
expression  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  apostles' 
teaching  and  preaching  freely  t  And  would  either 
they  or  their  immediate  fellow-workers  in  instruct- 
ing others  have  had  any  reason  to  insist  on  the 
reproduction  of  what  they  taught  with  that  sort 
of  uniformity  t 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  oral  theory  alone  will 
account  for  the  differences  between  the  Gospels. 
But  the  force  of  this  argument  seems  to  depend 
on  adopting  a  point  of  view  which  is  too  much 
that  of  our  own  time.  The  writers  of  our  Gospelt 
would  feel  themselves  to  be  far  more  nearly  on 
a  level  with  those  of  the  documents  (assuming 
that  they  had  such  before  them)  which  they  used, 
than  men  of  later  generations  could.  And  it  if 
the  natural  tendency  of  historians  who  embody 
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matter  from  other  writings  in  their  own  works  to 
abbreviate  parts  of  it,  to  improve  the  style,  or  at 
least  to  alter  it  in  accordance  with  their  own 
habits  of  expression,  and  at  times,  after  picturing 
to  themselves  the  scenes  described,  to  represent 
them  in  their  own  way.  Many  of  the  differences 
between  Mk  and  the  two  other  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  of  this  character.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  regard  to  Lk,  the  differences  between  which 
and  Mk  are,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest.  More- 
over, even  in  the  case  of  intentional  quotation, 
there  was  in  ancient  times  less  desire  for  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  in  regard  to  the  exact  words  used 
than  there  is  at  the  present  day. 

(4)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  the  matter  common 
to  Ml  and  Lk. — The  phenomena  here  are  in  various 
respects  different  from  those  examined  under  the 
last  head,  and  other  considerations  have  to  be 
applied  to  them.  The  material  in  question  forms 
such  a  distinct  mass  that  even  on  the  oral  hypo- 
thesis it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
and  shaped  separately  from  that  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Christ  upon  which  our  attention  has 
so  far  been  fixed,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  combined  there- 
with. And  indeed  we  may,  with  at  least  as  good 
reason  as  before,  attribute  an  important  share  to 
the  influences  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  in 
forming  the  body  of  tradition  now  in  question, 
though  the  needs  to  be  met  were  different  from 
those  which  called  forth  a  general  presentation 
of  our  Lord's  work.  Disciples  who  were  familiar 
with  the  main  facts  of  His  life  would  be  impelled 
to  recur  again  and  again  to  His  precepts,  which 
were  to  be  the  guide  and  support  of  their  lives. 
Those  sayings  especially  would  be  called  to  mind 
and  repeated  which  set  forth  the  character  that 
was  to  distinguish  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  or 
which  gave  an  authoritative  decision  in  matters 
of  ordinary  conduct,  or  which  inculcated  the  spirit 
that  was  to  govern  the  members  of  the  infant 
Christian  communities  in  their  relations  with  one 
another,  or  prescribed  the  rules  that  were  to  guide 
the  missionaries  of  the  gospel,  or  which  afforded  a 
solace  and  stay  under  persecution  and  sorrow,  or, 
lastly,  which  spoke  of  that  great  consummation, 
that  coming  of  the  Lord  ana  judgment  upon  an 
evil  world,  for  which  their  hearts  yearned  so 
eagerly.  In  view  of  these  wants,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  probable  that  sayings,  parables,  and 
discourses  upon  these  themes  should  soon  come  to 
be  put  together  and  handed  on  in  the  shape  of 
larger  or  smaller  collections  even  before  they  were 
written  down  (cf.  Weizsaeker,  Apost.  Zeit alter, 
pp.  369-401).  They  would  form,  as  it  were,  a 
body  of  divine  law,  treasured  in  the  communities 
of  Christians.  The  form  and  contents  of  the  dis- 
courses in  Mt  specially  suggest  this  origin.  Other 
traits  appear  in  Lk  which  would  also  be  natural 
"  v  after  such  a  history  of  the  preservation  of  the 
^  S^malerial. 

But  can  the  resemblances  between  these  two 
Gospels  be  explained  solely  on  the  oral  theory  T 
Those  who  think  so  have  a  stronger  case  here 
than  in  regard  to  the  resemblances  between  the 
same  Gospels  and  Mk.  There  the  close  parallelism 
between  the  sequence  of  sections  furnished  a  strong 
argument  against  that  theory ;  here  the  great  dis- 
similarity of  arrangement  is  a  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  same  document 
was  used  by  both  evangelists.  There,  again,  the 
similarity  is  found  in  ordinary  narrative ;  here 
the  matter  in  question  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Christ's  own  teaching,  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  preserved  with  special  accuracy  even  in  oral 
repetition.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  passages  under  consideration 
an  amount  of  verbal  agreement  which  it  is  bard 


to  account  for  without  supposing  some  intervention 
of  writing. 

By  those  who  suppose  that  the  use  of  a  single 
documentary  source,  which  contained  all  this 
matter,  will  explain  the  phenomena,  efforts  are 
made  to  reconstruct  that  document  through  a 
critical  comparison  of  Mt  and  Lk.  In  each  it 
may  certainly  have  been  altered  in  different  ways 
ana  at  different  points;  and  it  will  be  fair  to 
remember  that  the  divergence  between  the  two 
Gospels,  as  they  now  lie  Defore  us,  would  in  all 
probability  be  greater  than  that  between  either  of 
them  ana  the  common  source.  Further,  many 
pieces  of  teaching  in  it  may  have  been  introduced 
by  formulas  such  as  'Jesus  said,'  which  specified 
no  particular  occasion.  The  recently  discovered 
Oxyrhynchus  fragment  affords  an  illustration  ot 
sayings  so  compiled.  The  very  different  positions 
which  the  same  sayings  occupy  in  the  first  and 
third  Gospels  may  thus  be  less  inconsistent  with 
their  derivation  from  a  common  document  than  we 
at  first  fancy.  Possibly,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  either  of  the  evangelists  to  do  such 
violence  to  the  source  as  we  may  be  inclined 
at  first  to  fancy,  in  pursuing  different  plans 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  material.  That 
the  first  was  inclined  to  mass  together  similar 
material,  seems  to  be  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
pieces  of  teaching  from  Mk  and  from  another 
source  seem  to  have  been  woven  together  in  Mt, 
which  in  Lk  remain  separate.  Thus  Lk  has  an 
account  of  a  charge  to  the  Twelve  (9")  which  is 
closely  parallel  to  Mk  68"1".  He  has  also  an  address 
to  the  Seventy  in  ch.  10.  Now,  the  substance  of 
w.**u  -  of  the  hitter  is  found  woven  with  the 
substance  of  Mk  6*-u  in  Mt  10M*.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  perhaps  be  observed  on  com- 
paring Mt  24.  25,  Mk  131*,  Lk  21"»  17a-"  12"M« 
igia-m  Yet,  to  show  how  cautious  we  must  bt 
in  drawing  inferences,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe  that  in  Lk  lO"""  compared  with  Mt  10" 
and  11**M,  the  usual  parts,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
two  evangelists  are  reversed. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  before  us,  the 
greater  or  less  clearness  and  naturalness  of  the 
contexts  in  which  the  same  sayings  occur  in  Mt 
and  Lk  respectively  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is 
wide  diversity  of  view.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  that  the  connexions  are  far  more  often 
obscure  and  difficult  in  Lk  than  in  Mt.  But 
however  this  may  be,  and  when  every  allowance 
has  been  made  which  our  ignorance  of  the  actual 
form  of  the  common  document  may  suggest,  it 
remains  very  difficult  to  believe  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  any  one  in  the  circle  in  which  the  first 
Gospel  must  have  been  composed  should  have 
employed  the  amount  of  literary  art  and  labour 
necessary  to  construct  the  discourses  found  in  that 
Gospel  out  of  fragments;  or  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  third  evangelist,  if  he  had  those  wholes 
before  him,  should  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
break  them  up. 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  evan- 
gelists derived  all  this  matter  from  the  same 
document,  is  as  incapable  as  the  oral  theory  of 
explaining  the  singular  phenomenon  referred  to 
above  as  to  the  degree  or  agreement  in  different 
parts  (see  i.  (1)  (6)).  For  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  the  two  classes  of  parallel  passages 
affords  no  reason  for  either  evangelist  having  pre- 
served it  with  so  much  less  fidelity  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
possible  to  account  for  the  facts  by  supposing 
that  two  compilations  which  had  in  the  main  an 
independent  history,  though  copies  of  some  of  the 
same  written  fragments  have  passed  into  each, 
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hare  been  embodied  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels 


(5)  Some  subsidiary  features  of  relationship. — 
There  are  no  groups  of  facta  indicative  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  between 
pairs  of  them,  which  are  at  all  comparable  in 
extent  and  prominence  with  those  discussed  under 
the  two  last  headings.  A  few  others,  however, 
which  need  investigation  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

(a)  In  spite  of  the  signs  of  '  priority '  in  Mk  on 
the  whole,  there  are  cases  in  which  Mt  or  Lk  or 
both  of  them  have  a  stronger  appearance  of  origin- 
ality in  particular  words,  or  turns  of  expression, 
and  even  in  the  character  of  a  whole  section.  Mk 
Ith4*  21""  31"*,  compared  with  their  parallels,  may 
be  taken  as  examples.  Similarly,  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  Mk  has  words  or  phrases  not 
like  his  usual  style,  and  which  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  one  or  Doth  the  others  (e.g.  i  to7%>  i  <r 
T«f  oiparM  in  Mk  11"=  Mt  6".  It  appears  only 
here  in  Mk,  but  is  common  in  Mt). 

(b)  Again,  although  the  records  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing are  so  much  more  limited  in  Mk  than  in  Mt  and 
Lk,  that  Gospel  has,  in  certain  cases,  accounts  of 
discourses  which,  so  far  as  they  extend,  are  closely 
parallel  with  Mt  and  Lk ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
accounts  of  these  two  are  longer  and,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  parallel  with  one  another.  Here, 
plainly,  Mk  is  not  the  source,  and  does  not  in  all 
.-espects  most  fully  represent  it  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  l'-8 
with  Mt  y-"  and  Lk  3*";  Mk  3»*>  with  Mt  12M-»» 
and  Lk  ll»-»  and  12»). 

(e)  In  narratives  in  which  Mt  and  Lk  are  on  the 
whole  closely  parallel  with  6lk,  they  yet  have 
little  touches,  phrases,  etc.,  in  common,  which  are 
not  in  Mk  (e.g.  cf .  Mk  2»  with  Mt  9»  and  Lk  5U ; 
Mk  2»  with  Mt  9»  and  Lk  5" ;  Mk  2°  with  Mt 
9"  and  Lk  S"). 

Holtzmann's  assumption,  in  his  Synopt.  Evang., 
that  although  the  source  common  to  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  on  the  whole  most  nearly  re- 
produced in  Mk,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  more  exactly  preserved  in  the  other  two, 
seems  capable  of  explaining  many  at  least  of  these 
phenomena  in  a  simple  manner.  It  should,  further, 
be  remembered  that  some  discourses  or  incidents  of 
which  that  document  may  have  contained  accounts, 
may  also  have  been  elsewhere  recorded  in  a  fuller 
or  slightly  different  form,  and  that  Mt  and  Lk 
may  have  known  of  these  other  records,  and  have 
adopted  them,  or  at  least  been  influenced  by  their 
recollection  of  them,  in  particular  instances. 

These  considerations  render  it  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  B.  Weiss,  that  Matthew's  '  Logia ' 
(if  we  may  for  convenience  so  speak)  was  used  in 
the  composition  of  Mk,  as  well  as  in  Mt  and  Lk, 
though  in  Mk  only  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent. 
They  also  go  far  to  destroy  the  force  of  such 
evidence  as  is  alleged  in  support  of  the  view  that 
oar  first  Gospel  was  known  and  made  use  of  by 
our  third  evangelist.  The  wide  differences  between 
the  two  render  it  very  difficult  to  suppose  this 
to  have  been  the  case.  Ways  of  accounting  for 
coincidences  between  them  which  do  not  assume 
knowledge  of  one  Gospel  by  the  writer  of  the 
other  are  therefore  to  be  preferred.  In  addition 
to  those  already  suggested,  it  may  be  observed 
that  accidental  agreement,  revision  by  later  hands, 
and  unintentional  assimilation  of  the  texts  of  the 
two  by  copyists,  may  well  in  conjunction  be  respon- 
sible tor  a  considerable  number  of  the  instances. 
Others  explain  the  class  of  phenomena  to  which 
we  are  referring,  by  the  supposition  (alluded  to 
above,  p.  237)  that  the  third  evangelist  knew  the 
first.  Iloltzmann  himself  has  adopted  this  view, 
thus  rendering  his  earlier  hypothesis,  that  the 
original  common  document  differed  in  certain 
respects  from  Mk,  and  is  at  times  more  exactly 
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reproduced  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  to  a  great 
extent  unnecessary,  as  he  has  explained  in  his 
Einleitung,  pp.  383, 384.  It  is  only  suggested,  how- 
ever,  that  the  third  evangelist  was  influenced  by 
'  reminiscences '  of  Mt,  which  is  in  itself  a  con- 
fession that  the  evidences  of  dependence  are  some- 
what vague  and  scanty.  We  believe  that  we  shall 
have  the  majority  of  critics  on  our  side  in  asserting 
that  they  are  altogether  too  slight  to  withstand 
the  case  that  may  De  made  out,  on  pure  grounds 
of  general  probability  and  apart  from  any  theory 
of  inspiration,  against  any  knowledge  of  the  first 
Gospel  by  the  writer  of  the  third,  from  the  wide 
divergences  between  them. 

(6)  Features  peculiar  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
severally,  and  summary  with  regard  to  tke  com- 
position of  each. 

As  the  question  of  the  composition  of  Mt  is  the 
most  complex  and  difficult,  we  will  reserve  it  till 
the  last,  and  begin — 

(a)  With  Mark.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  very  gener- 
ally allowed  by  critics  at  the  present  day  that 
the  Mark  who  is  referred  to  in  NT  had  a  part  of 
some  kind  in  the  composition  of  our  second  Gospel ; 
for  the  tradition  to  that  effect  is  too  strong  to  be 
altogether  set  aside.  But  what  was  that  part? 
It  is  well  known  that  this  Gospel  is  distinguished 
by  many  touches  which  it  is  specially  natural  to 
attribute  to  recollection  of  St.  Peter's  teach- 
ing. But  did  these  form  part  of  the  work  which 
was  used  in  the  composition  of  Mt  and  Lk,  and 
were  they  eliminated  by  the  writers  of  these 
Gospels  ?  In  other  words,  was  our  Mk  itself,  as 
we  have  it,  one  of  the  original  documents  into 
which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  to  be  analyzed  t 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  did  Mark  himself  take  a 
document— the  same  which  was  used  in  Mt  and  Lk 
— and  revise  it,  though  much  more  slightly,  only 
adding  to  it  traits  here  and  there  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  close  intercourse  with  St.  Peter  t 
It  cannot  be  said  that  criticism  has  as  yet  even 
approximated  to  a  decision  on  this  point.  If  a 
well-assured  position  in  regard  to  it  is  ever  reached, 
it  must  be  mainly  through  a  careful  examination 
and  weighing  of  all  those  individual  points  in 
which  Mk  differs  from  the  other  two  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  parallel  contexts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  can  best  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  alteration  in  Mk,  or  revision  in  the  two  others. 
But,  in  regard  to  point  after  point,  several  con- 
siderations have  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  there  is 
also  a  possibility  sometimes  of  other  explanations 
of  the  facts ;  and  throughout,  the  bias  of  each 
critic  is  apt  to  tell  in  favour  of  one  theory  or 
another,  so  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  form  a  sound  general  impression. 

(6)  The  question  of  the  authorship  and  com- 
position of  the  third  Gospel  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  on  the  ground  of  remarkably 
plentiful  indications  of  style  and  other  character- 
istics, that  the  composition  of  these  two  books 
was  the  work  of  the  same  hand ;  and  further, 
that  the  second  of  them  includes  accounts  of  some 
of  St.  Paul's  missionary  journeys  by  one  who  was 
himself  a  companion  of  his  at  the  time.  But  the 
question  of  the  authorship  is  at  first  sight  rendered 
complex  by  evident  signs  that  other  sources  have 
been  used  as  well  in  certain  parts  of  both  works. 
It  will,  however,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  much 
simpler  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  those 
portions  of  the  Acts,  or  certain  of  them,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  are,  if  I 
mistake  not,  marked  to  an  eminent  degree  by  those 
special  words  and  expressions  which  Rre  found 
throughout  the  two  works,  though  in  many  parts 
they  are  scattered  sparsely.  That  is  to  say,  the 
man  who  wrote  those  memorials  of  journeys  in 
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which  he  himself  accompanied  the  apostle,  was  the 
same  who  pat  together  accounts,  written  and  oral, 
which  he  obtained  from  others,  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  and  in  reproducing  them  left  upon  them 
some  marks  of  his  own  literary  habits.  (See 
Expositor,  1893,  pt.  L  p.  336  f.)  If,  then,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  was  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  he  was 
none  other  than  Luke,  who  is  singled  out  by 
tradition. 

St.  Luke  has  placed  a  short  introduction  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel  (l1*4)  which  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance both  as  to  the  method  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ 
was  preserved  generally,  and  as  to  the  purpose 
of  his  own  book.  He  distinguishes  virtually  two 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the)', 
facts  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing. 
First  they  were  delivered  orally  by  those  who 
'from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word';  then  after  a  time 
attempts  began  to  be  made  to  write  down  what 
had  been  thus  learned,  or  portions  of  it.  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Church  were  also  more  or 
less  fully  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  facta. 

Advocates  of  the  oral  theory  have  asserted 
that  St.  Luke  treats  the  written  accounts  to 
which  he  refers  as  no  longer  possessing  import- 
ance. They  find  this  meaning  in  the  aorist  *rt- 
Xtlpvm*.  But  the  force  of  the  aorist  will  be  fully 
recognized  if  we  regard  it  as  emphasizing  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  and  the  tentative  character  of 
the  efforts  to  perform  it.  Unquestionably,  his  aim 
was  to  supply  something  more  adequate.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  his  language  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  use 
of  any  suitable  written  material  that  came  to  his 
hand,  as  well  as  of  traditions  orally  delivered. 
And  it  is  in  every  way  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  would  do  this. 

If  the  arguments  described  above  (L  (3))  be  sound, 
the  record  which  is  most  nearly  represented  in  Mk, 
or  that  Gospel  itself,  was  one  of  the  chief  docu- 
ments that  he  used.  He  may  besides  this  have 
had  another  document,  whence  mainly  he  derived 
that  subject-matter  which  is  common  to  him  with 
Mt — a  document  where  it  was  arranged  to  a  great 
extent  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  first  Gospel.  Or,  again,  he  may 
have  obtained  it  by  an  independent  labour  of 
collection,  by  himself  transcribing  short  pieces 
which  had  been  early  committed  to  writing,  or 
by  making  extracts  from  longer  accounts,  such 
as  those  to  which  he  seems  to  refer  in  his  preface, 
and  also  by  writing  down  some  things  immediately 
from  oral  tradition.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways, 
also,  he  acquired  those  additional  parables,  pieces 
of  teaching,  and  incidents,  special  to  his  Gospel 
which  he  introduces  into  the  Synoptic  outline, 
including  them  more  particularly  in  the  long 
insertion  between  Christ  s  departure  from  Galilee 
(9»)  and  His  final  ascent  to  Jerusalem  (19*1),  the 
point  at  which  Lk  again  begins  to  run  parallel  to  the 
other  two  Synoptic  Gospels.  His  account  of  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  our  Lord,  may  very  probably  have  been 
taken  from  some  special  written  narrative.  It  has 
a  peculiarly  Aramaic  colouring  and  other  features 
of  its  own.  It  would  have  been  a  very  congenial 
occupation  to  a  man  such  as  from  his  two  works 
we  know  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  to  have 
been,  to  make  notes  of  information  that  he  received 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  to  copy 
out  and  keep  precious  pieces  of  His  teaching.  He 
may  have  begun  to  do  this  long  before  he  set 
forth  the  material  he  had  amassed  in  his  Gospel, 
or  ovea  thought  of  doing  so ;  and  visits  to  Pales- 


tine, as  on  the  occasion  when  St.  Paul  was  seized 
at  Jerusalem  and  imprisoned  at  Csesarea,  would 
give  him  very  favourable  opportunities  for  going 
on  with  this  work. 

(c)  The  question  as  to  the  composition  and 
authorship  of  the  first  Gospel  is  rendered  specially 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
unwavering  early  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Mat- 
thew wrote  in  Hebrew,  while  the  relations  of  otu 
Mt  with  the  other  Synoptics,  and  especially  with 
Mk,  which  are  evidently  through  the  Greek,  are 
of  a  kind  to  preclude  the  idea  that,  as  it  stands, 
it  is  a  mere  translation.  The  manner  in  which 
these  facts  are  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  such 
an  eminent  advocate  of  the  oral  theory  as  West- 
oott  is  very  instructive.  'The  parts,' he  writes, 
'  of  the  Aramaic  oral  Gospel  which  were  adopted 
by  St.  Matthew  already  existed  in  the  Greek 
counterpart.  The  change  was  not  so  much  a 
version  as  a  substitution ;  and  frequent  coincidence 
with  common  parts  of  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
which  were  derived  from  the  same  oral  Greek 
Gospel,  was  a  necessary  consequence '  (Introd.  p. 
228  n.).  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  process  suggested  could  have  been  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  actual 
phenomena.  It  is  much  simpler  to  suppose  that, 
with  the  view  of  supplementing  a  Greek  document 
which  existed  already  (viz.  Mk  or  the  document 
most  nearly  represented  by  it),  he  translated  from 
a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  Gospel,  which  may  well 
have  been  composed  by,  or  may  at  least  in  some 
way  have  been  connected  with  the  teaching  of,  the 
Apostle  Matthew.  But  we  seem  to  have  no  means 
of  deciding  whether  such  a  work  contained  other 
portions  corresponding  to  the  matter  in  Mk.  It 
may  have  done  so,  and  the  touches  peculiar  to  Mt 
ana  that  Hebraic  tone  and  disposition  to  empha- 
size the  connexion  between  the  new  dispensation 
and  the  old,  which  are  more  or  less  noticeable  in 
it  as  a  whole,  may  be  thence  derived.  The  manner 
also  in  which  the  subject-matter  taken  from  the 
different  sources  has  been  combined  in  the  Greek 
Mt  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  order  in  the 
Hebrew  work.  For  although  Papias'  description 
of  St.  Matthew's  work  as  '  The  Oracles,'  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  matter  which  there  is  most 
reason  to  suppose  taken  from  it,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  it  was  specially  characterized  by 
the  records  it  gave  of  Christ's  teaching,  its  con- 
tents need  not  have  been  strictly  confined  to  this. 
Some  light  might  be  thrown  on  these  points  if 
we  knew  more  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews ;  for  it  is  not  unnatural  to  surmise  that 
this  heretical  Gospel  may  have  been  based  upon, 
or  have  borne  some  similarity  to,  the  Hebrew  Mt. 
Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  this  work  also 
is  so  scanty  that  no  conclusions  can  be  safely 
drawn  from  it.  (All  that  is  known  respecting  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  recently 
put  together  and  reviewed  by  Hamack,  Chron,  L 
p.625ff.). 

Once  more,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
in  a  simple  manner  how  the  Greek  Mt  could  have 
been  translated  from  a  Hebrew  original,  even  in 
those  parts  where  it  is  not  parallel  with  Mk  ;  for 
its  observed  relations  with  Lk  have  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  How  does  there  come  to  be  in  these 
two  Gospels  that  singular  combination  of  parallel 
passages  whose  verbal  similarity  is  such  that  they 
could  not  have  been  obtained  through  independent 
translation,  with  others  sufficiently  different  to  be 
so  accounted  for  ?  We  may,  perhaps,  get  a  hint 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  resulted 
from  Papias'  reference  to  a  time  when  there  was 
no  received  representative  of  Matthew's  Hebrew 
work,  but  each  translated  it  as  he  could.  Such  a 
state  of  things  may  well  have  led  to  the  trans* 
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lation  of  different  portions  having  been  written 
down  at  different  times.  Some  of  these  translated 
fragments  may  have  become  current  before  others, 
ana  50  have  been  embodied  in  both  Mt  and  Lk. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  discussed  in  regard  to 
the  connexion  between  our  Greek  Mt  and  a 
Hebrew  source,  it  is  marked  by  features  which 
fully  justify  us.  in  regarding  it  as  that  setting 
forth  of  the  Gospel  history  in  Greek  which  kept 
closest  both  in  spirit  and  in  form  to  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  Gospel  in  the  Aramaic-speaking 
Church. 

ii.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — It  is  impossible 
to  review  here  the  whole  subject  of  the  author- 
ship and  historical  character  or  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  many  points  connected  therewith  may  be 
more  naturally  treated  in  the  article  specially 
devoted  to  this  Gospel.  In  a  general  article  on 
the  Gospels,  however,  it  will  be  suitable,  and  even 
necessary,  that  we  should  compare  the  first  three 
Gospels  as  a  class  with  the  fourth,  and  consider 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  contrast  which 
they  present.  Some  of  the  chief  difficulties  felt  in 
regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Jn 
are  in  point  of  fact  due  to,  while  others  have  been 
mainly  suggested  and  are  emphasized  by,  its 
differences  from  the  Synoptics.  It  is  also  not  less 
true,  though  it  has  been  Teas  commonly  noticed, 
that  there  are  features  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
which  are  not  easily  understood  when  they  are 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Jn ;  for  the  superior 
credibility  of  the  respective  accounts  is  by  no 
means  always  on  one  side. 

We  will  therefore  touch  on  the  main  respects  in 
which  the  representations  of  the  life  and  work 
and  person  of  Christ  in  Jn  and  the  Synoptio 
Gospels  need  to  be  examined  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  then  discuss  briefly  the  problem  bow 
the  subject  as  a  whple  should  have  come  to  be 
presented  in  these  two  ways,  and  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  the  truth  of  each,  and  with  the 
traditional  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(1)  The  march  of  event*,  manner  in  which  Christ's 
person  and  office  were  manifested,  and  method  and 
effects  of  Bis  ministry. — That  Synoptic  outline,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  of  a 
simple  character.  Immediately  after  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  and  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
have  been  recorded,  it  proceeds  to  the  opening  of 
His  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  is  entirely  occupied 
with  His  works  and  teaching  in  that  district  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  to  the  east  and  north,  till 
His  final  departure  therefrom.  It  seems  then  to 
conduct  Him  continuously  to  Jerusalem  for  that 
Passover  at  which  He  suffered,  though  it  does  so 
by  more  or  less  protracted  and  circuitous  journey- 
ing*, in  the  course  of  which  He  is  still  seen 
engaged  in  His  work  of  teaching  and  healing. 
For  anything  the  Synoptic  Gospels  say,  we  might 
suppose  that  Jesus  paid  no  visit  to  Jerusalem 
during  His  ministry  till  that  time  when  He  was 
crucified.  Further,  we  note  that  between  the  two 
limits,  the  first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in 
Galilee  and  His  crucifixion,  not  one  of  them  gives 
chronological  marks  properly  so  called.  They 
scarcely  even  note  the  passing  of  the  seasons. 
(There  is  an  indication  of  the  occurrence  of  a  spring- 
time, Mt  12'= Mk  2*=Lk  61,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  allusions  to  observances  which  were  connected 
with  particular  times  of  year).  It  is  true  that  the 
more  carefully  we  study  the  Synoptio  Gospels,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  perceive  in  our  Lord's  work  as 
they  represent  it  certain  stages  and  turning-points 
which  follow  one  another  according  to  a  very 
natural  order  of  development.  And  we  may  con- 
elude  that  their  arrangement  of  His  words  and 
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deeds  corresponds  in  the  main  to  successive  periods 
in  His  life.  But  these  periods  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  a  study  of  the  internal  <  haracter  of  the 
narrative. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flight  of  time  during  Christ's  ministry  is  marked, 
not  indeed  by  ordinary  chronology  or  references 
to  events  of  external  history,  but  by  the  mention 
of  several  Jewish  feasts.  This  Gospel  is  in  fact 
chiefly  taken  up  with  records  of  what  happened 
during  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
occasion  of  these  feasts.  In  a  word,  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  Galilee,  in  the 
Fourth  it  is  Jerusalem  and  Judsea. 

When  the  two  plans  of  narration  are  compared, 
it  is  found  possible  to  fit  them  together,  without 
forcing,  to  an  extent  which  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering  the  difference  between  their  plans,  and  the 
absence  of  any  indication  on  the  part  of  the  fourth 
evangelist  as  to  how  the  contents  of  his  Gospel 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  Synoptio  record.  He 
represents  Jesus  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  John 
the  Baptist  subsequently  to  His  baptism,  and  as 
then  returning  to  Galilee.  The  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  which  he  describes  is  for  a  Passover 
that  happened  soon  after  "this,  and  before  (as  it 
would  seem)  the  commencement  of  His  regular 
ministry  in  Galilee  (Jn  l"-2la).  In  the  holy  city 
itself  and  in  Judsea,  at  the  time  of  this  feast, 
Christ's  public  work  began,  according  to  Jn 
(2u-4»).  He  returns  to  Galilee  by  the  most  direct 
route,  through  Samaria,  and  preaches  there  during 
His  brief  stay  {4*"°).  So  we  are  brought  to  a 
point  (44M4)  corresponding  with  the  beginning  and 
early  days  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  described  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  fourth  evangelist 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  Jewish  feast.  It  is  the  only  one 
occurring  during  the  period  of  the  Galilsean 
ministry,  and  curiously  in  this  single  instance  he 
does  not  specify  what  feast  it  was  (ch.  6).  In  6-7* 
we  have  narratives  connected  with  Galilee,  some  of 
the  main  incidents  of  which  are  given  also  in  the 
Synoptics,  and  which  belong,  according  to  all  tho 
evangelists,  to  the  latter  part  of  His  ministry 
there.  Jn  gives  notes  of 'time ;  this  section  in  his 
Gospel  relates  to  the  interval  between  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Passover  (March),  for  which  Jesus  did 
not  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  following  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (September),  when  He  finally  left 
Galilee.  In  contrast  with  the  impression  given  us 
by  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus,  according  to  Jn, 
went  straight  to  Jerusalem  for  this  feast,  and  His 
journey  thither  must  have  been  swift  (Jn  7*""). 
There  followed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  for  which  Jesus  was  also 
there.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  much  of  Jn 
7H_10»  i8  connected  with  the  former,  how  much 
with  the  latter,  of  these  feasts ;  how  much,  again, 
belongs  to  the  intervening  weeks,  or  whether  Jesus 
spent  the  whole  of  this  time  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  or  retired  for  any  part 
of  it  to  a  greater  distance.  The  interval  between 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  His  last  Passover  He 
spent  in  Penes,  where  He  still  taught  and  won 
disciples  (lO**-44),  and  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Judiea(llM),  saving  His  visit  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  for  the  great  miracle  at  Bethany 
(ll1**4).  The  Synoptic  Gospels  are  so  far  in  agree- 
ment with  Jn  that  they  indicate  a  ministry  in  this 
same  region  before  the  final  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
(Mt  19>-"= Mk  VP,  Lk  less  definitely).  The  Synoptic 
and  Johannine  narratives  begin  to  correspond  more 
closely  at  the  approach  to  the  city  on  this  last 
visit,  though  there  are  still  many  divergences  in 
detail. 

As  regards  the  main  and  most  characteristic 
difference  thus  far  noticed  between   the  first 
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three  Gospels  and  Jn,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all 
considerations  of  historical  probability  are  in 
favour  of  Christ's  having  made  frequent  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  such  as  are  related  by  the  latter.  As 
a  religious  Jew,  and  especially  one  who  would  not 
be  detained  by  any  of  the  occupations  of  a  secular 
--ailing,  He  would  naturally  attend  many  of  the 
feasts.  It  is,  moreover,  inconceivable  that,  having 
His  great  prophetic  mission  to  discharge.  He  would 
confine  His  teaching  till  the  last  few  days  of  His 
life  to  the  north  and  east  of  Palestine,  and  never 
seek  to  declare  His  message  in  the  great  centre  of 
the  religions  life  of  the  chosen  people,  where  the 
effects  of  doing  so  would  be  so  much  farther- 
reaching,  and  all  the  local  associations  would 
add  to  the  significance  of  His  words  and  deeds. 
Again,  the  catastrophe  described  by  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  brought  about, — the  enmity  of  the  ruling 
priests,  lawyers,  and  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem, — 
must  have  been  prepared  for.  The  work  of  Jesus 
in  the  country  districts  could  hardly  of  itself  have 
threatened  their  authority  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inspire  their  determination  to  destroy  Him.  The 
two  or  three  days  of  teaching  in  Jerusalem  which 
preceded  their  formal  conspiracy  against  Him 
would  have  been  altogether  insufficient  to  bring 
their  hostility  to  a  head,  if  there  had  not  been 
already  deep-seated  hatred.  Various  slight  indi- 
cations in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  such  as  instances 
of  His  having  disciples  and  friends  in  Judsea,  may 
be  also  more  easily  explained  if  He  had  actually 
taught  there  during  the  earlier  part  of  His 
ministry. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  representation  of  the 
history,  viewed  not  so  much  as  a  series  of  events 
as  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects.  From  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  it  appears  that  Jesus  made  the 
formation  of  a  little  band  of  devoted  disciples  and 
their  instruction  and  training  a  primary  aim  of 
His  earthly  ministry.  (See  esp.  Mk  3U-M,  Mt 
1310-n.  n.  m>  Mk  4w  Mt  10).  In  Jn  this  work  is 
more  minutely  and  fully  related.  We  see  the  first 
gathering  of  a  few  around  Him  (1"-"),  which 
would  naturally  precede  any  formal  call  to  definite 
service,  such  as  that  which  is  referred  to  Mt  4IM> 
=Mk  l1*-".  From  the  beginning  almost  of  His 
public  ministry  He  moves  about  surrounded  by  a 
tew  who  have  attached  themselves  to  Him  (Jn  2* a 
3°  4*-  w).  The  impression  made  on  them  by  His 
deeds  and  words  is  specially  recorded  ( Jn  2"-  "  4W). 
The  conditions  necessary  for  the  slow  growth  and 
dne  probation  of  their  faith  were  not  interfered 
with  Dy  the  singularly  full  and  exalted  declarations 
concerning  His  person  and  work  made  even  by  the 
Baptist  (1***"),  and  throughout  by  Himself  to 
disciples  (l*1  3™"u),  and  also  in  the  hearing  of  a 
wider  circle  as  early  as  the  second  recorded  visit 
to  Jerusalem  (5"*").  For,  distinct  though  these 
claims  might  be,  their  nature  and  the  language  in 
which  they  were  expressed  were  so  new,  and  His 
course  of  conduct  as  a  whole  corresponded  so  little 
with  common  expectation,  that  to  apprehend  His 
meaning  rightly  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
and  the  faith  even  of  those  most  favourably  disposed 
to  receive  Him,  or  who  had  already  given  Him  their 
allegiance,  was  put  to  a  severe  test  thereby.  The 
reality  of  the  trial  appears  alike  in  Jn  and  the  other 
three  (comp.  Jn  68*"'1  with  Mt  16,»"1»=Mk  «"■*>=* 
Lk  9'*-").  In  each  account  the  faith  of  the  Twelve 
is  recognized  as  a  great  victory,  and  they  are  con- 
trasted with  others.  A  class  of  persons  who  had 
for  a  time  taken  up  the  position  of  disciples,  but 
who  afterwards  fell  away  through  the  perplexity 
which  He  caused  them, — through  becoming  dis- 
appointed in  Him. — is  clearly  portrayed  in  Jn 
(a"4"";  and  cf.  7*  8>1B'-  U"-»  12"),  though  in 
the  8yuoptic  Gospels  they  hardly  come  before  us. 


Jesus  Himself  saw  that  some  of  those  who  nro- 
fessed  to  be  disciples  were  of  this  unreliable 
character,  before  either  they  themselves  or  others 
knew  it  That  there  should  have  been  this 

class  is  in  every  way  probable,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case,  and  in  view  of  facts  like  the 
wide  popularity  for  a  time  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  too,  relate. 
But  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  one  writing 
at  the  end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent, 
should  have  described  them  in  a  manner  so  true  to 
historical  circumstances,  except  from  actual  recol- 
lection of  instances.  There  was  no  motive  or 
guidance  for  doing  so  in  the  trials  of  the  Church 
at  that  time.  Those  who  fell  away  then  did  bo 
under  the  influence  of  the  love  of  the  world,  or  of 
philosophy,  or  the  fear  of  persecution.  A  moral 
in  regard  to  the  last-named  cause  of  defection 
might  be  pointed  from  examples  of  secret  believers 
who  were  afraid  to  confess  Christ,  and  such  are 
spoken  of  in  Jn  (12°  19" ;  cf.  also  7W),  but  they 
are  a  distinct  class  from  those  mentioned  above, 
whose  conduct  was  such  as  would  have  occurred 
among  those  who  were  compelled  to  judge  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus  during  His  lifetime,  but  not 
afterwards. 

The  chief  points  on  which  the  conflicts  of  Jesus 
with  the  Jews  turn  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  appear 
also  in  Jn  (cf.  Mt  la88"";  Mt  le^Mfc  8"-1*;  Lk 
Hit.  K-n  ^ifcij  jn  2i»).  They  make  charges  of  demon- 
iacal possession  (cf.  Mt  9",  Mt  1244"-  =  Mk  3™-  =  Lk 
1 1""-  with  Jn  8«-  «•  «• 101"-  »• ").  They  charge  Him 
with  disregarding  the  Sabbath  (cf.  Mt  12'*  =  Mk 
2*r-  =  Lk  6™-,  Mt  12"t  =  Mk  3la-=Lk  BP;  Lk  1314»- 
141"-  with  Jn  8*  «  7"- a  91*-  ■«).  At  the  same  time 
the  difference  in  the  illustration  which  Christ  uses 
as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  Mt  12"  and  in 
Jn  7"  should  be  noticed,  and  the  exquisite  suita- 
bility of  each  to  the  particular  scene  of  contro- 
versy. The  one  would  come  home  to  the  country- 
folk of  Galilee,  to  whom  such  a  case  of  conscience 
may  even  have  been  already  familiar ;  the  force  of 
the  other  would  be  felt  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
with  their  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  such 
points  of  ceremonial  law. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  miracles  in  Jn, 
it  is  curious  that  he  does  not  relate  any  example 
of  the  cure  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil — which, 
according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  kinds  of  our  Lord  s  miracles.  This  is 
the  more  singular  because  teaching  as  to  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  Christ's  mission  could  be  de- 
duced from  such  miracles,  and  was  so  by  Christ 
Himself,  according  to  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt 
12aM,=Mk  3"-"=Lk  11"-*).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  miracle  recorded  in  Jn  (21*11)  is  of  a  differ- 
ent type  from  any  in  the  Synoptics.  The  other 
miracles  in  Jn  are  either  the  same  as,  or  similar 
in  kind  to,  those  which  they  relate.  The  miracle 
of  raising  Lazarus,  however,  seems  to  surpass  in 
wonder  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  of 
the  widow's  son,  though  on  consideration  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  it  does  so  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent.  But  it  is  in  any  case  remark- 
able that  so  great  a  miracle,  and  one  which, 
according  to  Jn,  served  to  precipitate  the  action 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  should  be  omitted  in 
the  Synoptic  account.  While  recognizing  this,  it 
may  he  well  to  notice  that  the  miracle  of  Christ 
which  must  seem  the  most  stupendous  of  all  from 
the  point  of  view  of  naturalism, — '  that  of  feeding 
the  multitude,'— is  related  by  all  four  evangelists. 

Speaking  generally,  although  Jn  gives  us  a  pro- 
founder  view  of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  work, 
and  unfolds  the  great  drama  of  the  belief  and 
unbelief  which  He  provoked,  with  a  more  awful 
sense  of  its  import  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do, 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  broad  features  of  the  historjb 
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they  are  either  in  essential  agreement,  or  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  one  another. 

(2)  Comparison  in  detail  of  passages  in  which  the 
first  three  and  the  fourth  Gospels  are  parallel  or 
approximate  to  one  another,  or  are  in  conflict. — We 
most  be  content  with  touching  on  a  few  points  of 
special  interest. 

(a)  The  work  of  the  Baptist  (cf.  Jn  l1"-"  with 
Mt  3>"=Mk  1«= Lk  31"").  Alike  in  the  Synoptic 
outline  and  in  Jn,  the  work  of  the  Baptist  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  history.  But  on  comparing 
their  accounts  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  while  we 
have  in  the  former  a  general  description  of  the 
Baptist's  preaching  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  of  that  erent  itself,  the  latter  takes  up  the 
history  at  a  time  a  little  (probably  a  few  weeks) 
later,  when  the  Baptist  had  reflected  on  the  signs 
which  accompanied  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and 
when  he  could  not  only  speak  of  'the  Coming 
One,'  but  point  Him  out.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  Synoptic  account  who  saw  the  signs  and  heard 
the  voice.  The  words  spoken  from  heaven  have 
in  Mk  and  Lk  the  form  of  an  address  to  Jesus ; 
nevertheless,  it  oannot  be  supposed  that  these 
evangelists,  any  more  than  Mt,  imagined  them 
to  have  been  spoken  simply  for  the  assurance  of 
Jesus.  All  three,  we  cannot  doubt,  record  them 
as  a  proof  of  His  Messiahship.  From  Jn  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  knowledge  of  these  signs 
rested  on  the  evidence  of  the  Baptist,  who  de- 
clared what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  To  him  the 
revelation  was  granted,  as  to  one  fitted  by  his 
exceptional  spiritual  enlightenment  to  receive  it, 
not  to  all  the  bystanders,  or,  act  all  events,  not  to 
them  with  the  same  clearness.  And  this  assuredly 
was  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom.  The  views  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  taught  or  implied  in  the  Baptist's  language 
will  be  referred  to  below. 

(6)  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  (Jn  2"-"  cf. 
withMt21^*»=Mkll»-"-a»=Lkl94»-«20»).  It 
is  a  well-known  difference  between  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Jn,  that  while  he  records  a  cleansing 
of  the  temple  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  public 
work  of  Jesus,  they  place  their  corresponding 
narrative  among  the  events  of  the  last  week  of 
His  life.  There  is  nothing  inherently  difficult  in 
the  supposition  that  such  an  act  should  have  been 
performed  by  Jesus  at  each  of  these  epochs  in  His 
ministry.  If  on  an  early  visit  to  Jerusalem  He 
saw  the  traffic  desecrating  the  temple  courts,  as 
He  must  in  all  probability  have  done,  it  would 
be  natural  that  He  should  be  moved  to  righteous 
indignation  against  it.  Nor  need  He  have  felt 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  too  soon  proclaiming  His 
Messiahship.  By  such  an  act  He  did  not  obviously 
do  this;  it  was  one  which  any  prophet  might 
have  performed.  The  consciousness  of  a  character 
higher  even  than  that  of  a  prophet  is  revealed 
only  in  words  of  mysterious  import.  It  is  likely 
enough  also  that  the  abuse  would  again  in  a  short 
time  appear,  in  spite  of  His  rebuke.  If,  however, 
we  assume  that  the  difference  between  Jn  and  the 
other  Gospels  as  to  the  time  of  the  cleansing  arose 
through  reminiscences,  which  were  fundamentally 
the  same,  having  been  combined  and  connected 
in  diverse  ways,  the  account  of  the  fourth  evan- 
gelist is  certainly  not  the  less  reliable  of  the  two. 
For  he  must  have  known  that  given  by  the  first 
three,  since,  even  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with 
their  Gospels,  the  fact  of  their  all  recording  this 
tradition  implies  its  being  widely  spread  ;  and  he 
would  not  have  departed  from  it,  whether  in  order 
to  correct  or  to  supplement  their  narrative,  except 
on  the  ground  of  possessing  good  information.  It 
Is  to  be  added  that  in  respect  of  vividness,  and  of 
the  appropriateness  with  which  the  scene  and  the 
several  parti  of  the  action  are  represented,  the 


superiority  is  on  the  side  of  Jn.  One  or  two 
differences  in  the  two  accounts  appear  to  acoon) 
with  the  difference  of  time. 

(c)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  crossing 
of  the  lake  (Jn  61-1*-"-"1  cf.  with  Mt  14»  »•»■*= 
Mk  6»^.«wa=Lk  oio-iT).    Thifl  jg  the  narrative 

in  which  Jn  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  most 
closely  parallel.  As  is  commonly  the  case  in  Jn, 
the  relation  of  the  miracle  is  followed  by  teaching 
concerning  spiritual  mysteries,  which  appear  to  be 
suggested  by  the  miracle,  so  that  we  are  led  almost 
to  regard  it  as  an  acted  parable.  But  the  fact  that 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  record  the  miracle,  without 
giving  any  corresponding  discourse,  shows  that  the 
fourth  evangelist  cannot  be  rightly  accused  of  in- 
venting the  miracle  as  a  basis  for  the  discourse, 
and  if  he  did  not  in  this  case,  there  is  the  less 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  in  others.  Jn 
agrees  in  many  points  of  detail  and  in  some  phrases 
with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  esp.  with  Mk  and  Mt. 
It  is  possible  that  these  may  be  due  in  part  to  ac- 
quaintance with  these  Gospels,  or  with  the  docu- 
ment embodied  in  them.  But  a  common  tradition 
would  equally  well  account  for  such  correspond- 
ences as  may  be  observed.  Indeed,  this-  is  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  relation  between 
Jn  6>*u,  Mt  6",Lk  9".  He  would  seem  to  give 
here  in  a  fuller  form  the  incident  of  which  they 
have  preserved  a  partial  reminiscence. 

Even  in  this  narrative,  where  the  resemblance 
between  the  four  evangelists  is  greatest,  Jn  is 
still  very  independent.  And  many  of  the  touches 
peculiar  to  him  are  such  as  would  be  imparted  by 
an  eye-witness.  There  is  greater  particularity  in 
his  account,  e.g.  words  which,  according  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  were  spoken  to  or  by  the  dis- 
ciples generally,  were,  according  to  Jn,  addressed 
to  or  spoken  by  individuals  amongst  them.  The 
more  lifelike  character  of  his  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  incident  of  the  miracle  should  also 
be  noticed.  There  was  a  scene  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  and  Jesus,  after  His  wont,  quietly 
withdrew  (Jn  w.,4-u).  This  we  can  understand 
far  better  than  that  the  multitudes  should  have 
been  willing  to  disperse,  simply  on  being  bidden 
to  go,  after  witnessing  such  a  work  (Mt  v.*=Mk 
vt.*-«). 

(rf)  The  closing  scenes.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  few  of  the  divergences 
from  and  additions  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which 
we  find  in  Jn.  As  regards  the  much  discussed 
subject  of  the  Day  of  the  Crucifixion,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  Synoptic  language  concerning 
the  Last  Supper,  the  view  that  Jesus  was  crucified 
on  the  14th  of  ^lisan,  which  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  Jn's  language,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
most  probable.  On  this  assumption,  his  state- 
ments throughout  are  clear  ana  self-consistent, 
while  they  are  supported  also  by  some  indications 
in  the  other  Gospels.  To  pass  on,  there  are  many 
signs  of  accurate  knowledge  in  Jn's  whole  account 
of  the  last  evening  with  the  disciples,  the  arrest, 
and  condemnation  of  Jesus.  For  instance,  the 
preliminary  investigation  before  Annas,  and  the 
fact  mentioned  in  Jn  and  nowhere  else  that  he 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  fit  well  with 
all  the  statements  contained  in  Josephus  regarding 
the  succession  of  members  of  the  family  of  Annas 
to  the  office  of  high  priest  during  Annas'  own  life- 
time. Again,  when  Jesus  is  brought  to  Pilate,  we 
obtain  from  Jn  a  clear  and  thoroughly  probable 
view  of  the  scene  and  of  the  successive  acts  of  the 
drama.  The  prisoner,  as  was  natural,  is  conducted 
at  once  within  the  governor's  house,  while  the 
Jewish  rulers  remain  outside  for  a  ceremonial 
reason  (18").  Pilate  passes  to  and  fro.  In  w.*"n 
he  is  outside  parleying  with  the  Je  ws ;  in  rv.'***'  ha 
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proceeds  with  the  examination  of  the  prisoner; 
w.*-*  Pilate  again  parleys  with  the  Jews.  ID1"* 
Jesus  is  mocked  and  led  out  to  them ;  w.M*  they 
succeed  by  their  clamour  in  securing  His  con- 
demnation. In  Mt  27u"M=Mk  1S>'U  the  positions 
and  the  parts  of  the  several  actors  are  not  nearly 
so  distinctly  indicated. 

(3)  The  peculiar  doctrinal  character  of  Jn. — It 
is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  representation 
given  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  or  the  belief  of  others,  has  been  affected 
by  the  special  doctrinal  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
in  a  way  to  destroy  its  substantial  truth. 

We  may  first  notice  some  signs  that  he  was,  to 
say  the  least,  not  wholly  unconscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  faithfully  the  language  and 
thought  of  the  time  concerning  which  he  was  writ- 
ing. The  most  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  term 
'  the  Logos,'  which,  as  he  uses  it  in  the  Prologue, 
gives  the  very  keynote  of  the  Gospel,  is  neverthe- 
less nowhere  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  either  of 
Jesus  or  any  other  speaker.  But,  again,  he  distin- 
guishes more  than  once  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  disciples  viewed  acts  and  words  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  in  looking  back 
upon  them  (2*1  12",  cf.  also  the  Lord's  words  to 
Peter,  137).  He  does  not  read  the  full  belief  of  a 
later  time  into  the  earliest  days  of  discipleship. 
It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  evangelist  need 
not  be  supposed  to  give  3,M1  and  as  parts  of  the 
words  spoken  respectively  by  Christ  and  by  the 
Baptist.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  rather  to  be 
comments  by  the  evangelist  himself,  which  are  not 
intended  by  him  to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light. 

At  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which  the  record 
almost  insensibly  passes  into  exposition  in  these 
cases,  suggests  that  the  two  may  sometimes  be 
even  more  closely  conjoined.  It  is  natural,  and 
often  almost  necessary,  under  the  limits  of  space 
to  which  all  are  subject,  for  any  writer  or  speaker, 
in  givi  ig  the  substance  of  what  has  been  spoken 
by  others,  so  to  report  them  as  to  bring  out  that 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  words.  There  might,  no  doubt,  be 
a  special  tendency  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  like  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  had 
the  definite  object  of  impressing  truth  in  which  he 
profoundly  believed.  That  which  he  had  even 
quite  soundly  inferred  as  the  conclusion  from  all 
that  he  had  experienced  and  learned,  might  thus 
have  unduly  influenced  him  in  his  account  of  what 
was  said  on  some  particular  occasions.  Two  in- 
stances in  which  it  seems  specially  likely  that  his 
own  perception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  work 
may  be  affecting  his  record,  are  the  words  which 
he  assigns  to  the  Baptist  (1"),  and  to  the  Samari- 
tans (4**).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  even 
the  former,  much  less  the  latter,  could  already  at 
that  time  have  attained  to  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour  'of  the  world.'  We  will  go  on  to  com- 
pare Jn  1*  with  the  somewhat  similar  saying  in 
the  Synoptio  Gospels  (Mt  3»=Mk  l*=Lk  3*").  In 
view  of  the  stress  laid  in  other  passages  in  Jn  on 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  evangelist  himself  would  have  held 
that  this  truth  was  conveyed  in  the  words  Sn 
rptirit  iiov  Yet  this  phrase  is  an  enigmatical 
one  ;  it  does  not  strictly  express  any  idea  but  that 
of  essential  priority,  which  might  be  in  point  of 
rank  as  well  as  of  time.  So  regarded,  it  does  not 
differ  widely  from  the  phrase  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Urxvpbrepbi  /uni,  which  also  is  enigmatical. 
Each  brings  out  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
Christ's  superiority.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
the  fourth  evangelist  to  have  made  the  assertion 
by  the  Baptist  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre- 
existence  more  distinct.  Thus,  although  he  may 
have  been  in  a  measure  influenced  in  the  form 


which  he  gives  to  the  Baptist's  words  by  the  desir* 
to  teach  through  them  an  important  article  of 
faith,  he  has  in  doing  so  evidently  been  kept  under 
control  by  his  sense  of  historical  truth. 

We  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the  contents  of 
Christ's  own  teaching  as  it  is  recorded  in  Jn. 

(a)  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father — the  un- 
folding of  all  that  was  comprised  in  the  words  '  Mf 
Father.'  In  the  matter  common  to  Mt  and  Lk 
one  passage  is  included  (Mt  1 1*"" = Lk  lO"- a)  which 
is  characterized  by  the  thoughts  and  many  of  the 
expressions  on  this  subject  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  most  distinctly  '  Johannine.'  Mt  24" 
=  Mk  13"  supplies  another  instance  of  the  use  of 

1  U6s  and  i  raH/o  as  absolute  terms.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  teaching,  even  though  to  such  a  limited 
extent,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  goes  far  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  fuller  record  in  Jn.  If 
Christ  dwelt  on  this  theme  at  all,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  He  must  have  done  so  more 
often  and  largely  than  they  indicate.  That  He 
did  so  is  also  rendered  probable  by  a  striking,  even 
though  indirect,  piece  of  evidence  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  St.  Paul  more  than  once  uses  the  phrase 
'the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Ro  15«, 

2  Co  1»  ll",  Eph  1»,  Col  1»).  This  remarkable  ex- 
pression may  most  naturally  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  historical  fact  that  Jesus  was  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  the  theme  that  God  was,  in  an 
altogether  unique  sense,  His  Father. 

(6)  jPhrist's  attitude  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is 
certain  that  we  derive  in  part  a  dif  irent  im- 
pression on  this  subject  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  Jn.  There  is  nothing  in  the  former  corre- 
sponding to  the  phrases  '  your  law '  ( Jn  817  10*4) 
and  'their  law'  (15*).  In  their  record  of  our 
Lord's  condemnation  of  the  legalism  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  the  distinction  between  the  law  of 
Moses  itself  and  the  additions  made  to  it  in  tra 
dition  appears  more  clearly  (Mt  15M=Mk  V'a). 
In  one  saying  recorded  in  Mt  (23*-*),  Christ  even 
maintains  the  authority  of  the  scribes  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  Moses. 
There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  nothing  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  equivalent  to  the  assertion  in  Mt 
ga-tt  (=Lk  1617)  concerning  the  permanent  validity 
of  every  point  of  the  law ;  while  in  it  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  OT,  and  the  superiority  of  Christ 
to  Moses  \e.g.  71**),  are  far  more  fully  brought 
out. 

Nevertheless,  on  a  close  examination,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  fundamental  similarity  between  their 
respective  representations.  The  saying  concern- 
ing the  permanent  validity  of  the  law  in  Mt  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  great  passage  which 
shows  what  Christ  meant  by  its  true  fulfilment ; 
while  the  words  in  Jn  10**  'the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken ' — where '  the  scripture '  referred  to  is  one 
occurring  in  what  has  just  before  been  described 
as  '  your  law ' — appear  to  involve  a  principle  equi- 
valent to  that  laid  down  in  the  saying  in  Mt  5l,-a. 
Further,  the  remarkable  correspondence  in  the 
thought  of  Mt  19*=Mk  10»-«  and  of  Jn  7"  should 
be  noted.  In  both  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  law  of  Moses  and  a  more  primitive  law. 

(c)  Eschatology.  The  Jewish  form  of  eschato- 
logical  expectation  is  more  marked  in  Christ's 
teaching  given  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  than  in  Jn. 
In  the  latter  we  are  especially  taught  that  spiritual 
and  eternal  laws  and  principles  are  great  facts  of 
the  present,  and  that  judgment  is  ever  being 
executed  through  their  continuous  and  mysterious 
operation.  So  far  as  our  thoughts  are  turned  to 
the  future  consummation,  they  are  especially  fixed 
on  the  blessedness  of  completed  union  with  Christ, 
and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  His  coming 
drop  out  of  sight.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  may  be 
taken  as  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  did 
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make  use  of  the  current  imagery  in  speaking  of 
the  things  to  come.  Bat  the  view  can  hardly  seem 
improbable  to  any  one,  that,  on  this  subject  at  all 
events,  the  mind  of  the  Master  is  more  fully 
reflected  in  Jn. 
*~A  (d)  The  maxims  in  regard  to  conduct  which  the 
/  Synoptic  Gospels — more  especially  Mt  and  Lk — 
contain,  are  among  the  most  precious  portions  of 
these  Gospels.  In  the  earlier  part  of  Jn  this 
element  is  absent,  but  it  receives  a  large  amount 
of  recognition  in  the  discourses  at  the  Last 
Supper.  Here  the  law  of  Christian  love,  and  the 
duty  of  humbly  ministering  to  others  (IS1"1*  •*•**, 
151J- "),  and  generally  of  keeping  Christ's  com- 
mandments (14u  15"),  are  insisted  on.  Here,  also, 
sayings  on  the  conditions  and  privileges  of  disciple- 
ghip  occur,  identical  with,  or  closely  parallel  to, 
some  of  those  which  are  found  in  other  contexts  in 
the  first  three  Gospels.  (Cf.  Jn  12s8  with  Mt  16"-  * 
=  Mk  8»-*=Lk  9*-»,  and  of.  also  Mt  10"- »= 
Lk  17"  and  Lk  14*.  Again,  cf.  Jn  1313- »  with  Mt 
10"*,  Lk  6";  and  Jn  13'»and  15*  with  Mt  102*. 
Again,  cf.  Jn  13»  with  Mt  10*>=Lk  10»«).  The  en- 
couragements to  pray  in  these  chapters  of  Jn 
should  also  be  compared  with  sayings  on  prayer 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  ' 

(4)  The  style  of  Christ's  teaching. — The  difference 
between  Jn  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  this 
respect  seems  not  to  be  so  great  in  reality  as  is 
often  imagined.  .  Justin  Martyr's  description  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  as  consisting  in  '  short,  pithy, 
and  abrupt  sayings,'  applies,  no  doubt,  with  special 
truth  to  the  Synoptic  records  of  it.  But  in  Jn, 
too,  its  style  is  essentially  proverbial  or  'gnomic' 
The  sentences  are  short  and  oracular.  The  dis- 
courses consist  of  a  series  of  separate  propositions, 
and  the  development  of  the  thought  is  effected, 
not  through  a  ratiocinative  argument  of  an  ordi- 
nary kind,  but  by  slightly  altering  the  form  of  a 
proposition,  or  by  placing  it  in  a  different  con- 
nexion. 

Again,  the  use  of  parables  appears  from  the  first 
three  evangelists  to  nave  been  specially  character- 
istic of  Christ.  He  employed  them,  however, 
more  particularly  in  addressing  the  multitudes: 
and  this  jjart  of  His  teaching  is  hardly  at  all 
recorded  in  Jn.  Moreover,  we  have  in  Jn  one 
genuine  parable  (10***),  followed  in  w.7"19  by  its 
interpretation.  Jn  10u'u  appears  to  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  another  parable,  the  parable  itself 
being  omitted  by  the  evangelist  (see  Weizsacker, 
Untersuch.  pp.  252,  253).  Or  perhaps  it  may  be 
truer  to  say  that  parable  and  interpretation  are 
here  merged  in  one.  Although  He  was  wont  to 
teach  His  disciples  by  expounding  to  them  the 
parables  which  they  heard  Him  address  to  the 
people  (Mt  13Mff-=Mk41<»  =Lk  8s*,  Mk  4"),  it 
would  be  natural  that  He  should  vary  His  method 
in  some  such  way  as  we  have  suggested,  when  His 
instruction  of  the  Twelve  did  not  take  the  form  of 
a  supplement  to  what  He  hod  spoken  to  others. 

It  has  further  to  be  remarked  that  Christ's  own 
office  is  the  theme  of  the  figures  in  Jn.  The 
parables  related  in  the  Synoptists  are  concerned 
most  frequently  with  other  subjects,  especially  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  laws.  Yet  this  one  also 
is  not  absent  from  His  thoughts  there  (cf.  the 
physician,  Mt  912=Mk  2"=Lk  6"  and  Lk  4*» ;  the 
servant  of  J',  Lk  14""- ;  the  king's  son,  Mt  21*"-, 
Mk  12«S  Mt  22>«- ;  the  judge,  Mt  25"'  ). 

The  different  aspects  under  which  the  life  and 
work  and  person  of  Christ  are  presented  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Jn  may  be  reconcilable. 
We  nave  given  some  reasons  for  thinking  that 
they  are  so  in  great  measure.  But  the  question 
remains,  how  the  existence  of  such  difference*  in 
the  records  can  be  explained.    And  it  may  be 


observed  that  it  is  one  for  which  even  those  need 
to  seek  an  answer  who  admit  only,  as  the  majority 
of  modern  critics  do,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  considerable  historical  elements. 

Now,  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  a  clearly  defined  aim 
(20"- and  cf .  11-M),  which  goes  far  to  explain  the 
selective  method  on  which  the  writer  has  proceeded 
in  constructing  his  Gospel.  When  in  addition  to 
this  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  he  must 
almost  certainly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  he  would  at 
least  feel  under  no  obligation  to  recount  what  was 
already  recorded,  and  that  he  may  even  have 
avoided  the  repetition  of  it  when  it  did  not  fall 
in  conveniently  with  the  plan  of  his  own  work, 
and  that  in  point  of  fact  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  in  his  readers  the  knowledge  of  things 
that  he  does  not  narrate,  little  difficulty  can  be 
created  by  his  omissions. 

The  difficulty  is  rather  to  understand  how  the 
first  three  evangelists  should  omit  so  much  that  we 
find  in  Jn.  The  same  reasons  did  not  exist  in  their 
case  for  passing  over  facts  as  in  that  of  Jn.  To  some 
small  extent,  indeed,  they  were  influenced  in  what 
they  relate  by  the  bent  of  their  own  minds  and 
the  special  needs  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  matter  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  three  are  so  largely  the  some,  shows 
that  their  contents  and  form  must  have' been  in 
the  main  determined  by  some  other  cause  than 
individual  purpose  or  bias.  Their  fragmentariness 
must  be  due  to  the  limited  character  of  the 
material  that  had  come  to  their  hand.  We  have 
seen  that  the  historical  circumstances  under  which 
the  documentary  sources  of  the  Synoptic  narrative 
were  shaped,  were  of  a  kind  to  circumscribe  their 
range.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
now  before  us — the  contrast  between  the  Synoptic 
and  Johannine  accounts  —  it  seems  necessary  to 
suppose  further  that  the  knowledge  embodied  in 
the  latter  had,  at  the  time  the  first  three  Gospels 
were  composed,  been  delivered  only  within  a  com- 
paratively limited  circle.  It  is  difhcult  to  imagine 
that  even  Mark  and  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Mt 
would  have  remained  unaffected  by  it  if  it  had 
been  widely  spread  through  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Church.  And  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Luke  would,  seeing  that  he  evidently  had 
Bought  for  information  in  different  directions,  and 
desired  to  give  a  certain  completenew,  so  far  as  he 
could,  to  his  narrative.  Then  appears  to  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  this  supposition.  The  needs 
of  simple  Christians,  and  of  the  mass  of  the  uncon- 
verted, which  had  led  originally  to  the  shaping 
of  the  oral  instruction  in  a  certain  way,  and 
which  through  it  had  influenced  the  character  of 
the  earliest  documents,  would  continue  to  be  most 
generally  felt.  The  number  of  those  able  to 
appreciate  the  deeper  teaching  would  be  small. 

III.  The  Date  op  otje  Gospels  and  of  the 
Sources  embodied  in  them. — In  endeavouring 
to  arrive  approximately  at  the  date  of  the  Gospels, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  both  the  testimony  of 
tradition  and  internal  indications. 

1.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — If,  as  is  probable,  the 
fragment  of  Papias  about  Mt  is  a  report  of  what 
he  had  heard  many  years  before  from  John  the 
Presbyter,  and  preserves  for  us  the  recollections  of 
the  latter  concerning  a  period  already  past  when 
Papias  met  him,  the  composition  of  our  Greek  Mt 
would  seem  to  fall  within  the  1st  cent.  General 
considerations  respecting  the  history  of  the  position 
of  this  Gospel  in  the  Church  point  to  its  belonging 
at  least  to  the  1st  cent  It  has  often  been  argued, 
on  the  ground  of  Mt  24s*,  that  the  Gospel  was 
composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
a.d.  70 ;  but  the  words  in  question  may  be  explained 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  original  sourre  has 
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been  preserved.  Nor  do  there  seem  to  be  other 
indications  in  the  Gospel  which  enable  us  to  assign 
it  with  confidence  to  a  time  either  before  or  after 
that  or  any  other  date. 

On  the  ground  of  the  strongly  supported  tradition 
which  connects  the  Second  Gospel  with  Mark,  we 
may  somewhat  more  nearly  determine  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  this  Gospel.  It  would  seem, 
according  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition,  to 
have  been  after  St.  Peter's  death  that  Mark  wrote 
it,  and  consequently  we  cannot  place  its  composition 
much  before  A.D.  70.  The  lower  limit  will  be  that 
of  the  period  after  this  for  which  Mark,  who  must 
have  been  in  middle  life  at  the  date  just  named,  is 
likely  to  have  lived.  Internal  indications  do  not 
help  us  in  this  case  any  more  than  in  the  last. 

The  lower  limit  for  the  composition  of  the  Third 
Gospel  is  fixed  by  a  consideration  similar  to  that 
in  the  last  case.  Its  author  was  a  companion  of 
St.  Paul  for  some  years,  and  there  is  in  point  of 
fact  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  which  identi- 
fies him  with  Luke,  named  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
This  Gospel  consequently  cannot  have  been  written 
much  later  than  A.D.  80.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  precision  with  which  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
is  referred  to  than  it  is  in  Mt  and  Mk  (see  Lk  19" 
21"),  seems  to  show  that  in  this  Gospel  the  original 
form  of  the  prophecy  has  been  somewhat  lost, 
owing  to  knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  event. 

But  we  have  seen  that  sources,  documentary 
and  other,  are  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
In  order,  then,  to  judge  how  near  we  are  in  reality 
brought  to  the  events  related,  we  have  to  inquire 
into  the  historical  character  of  the  matter  which 
the  evangelists  used,  and  the  faithfulness  with 
which  they  have  reproduced  it.  This  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  study.  It  is  only  possible  here  to  say 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
marked  by  traits  which  show  that  the  information 
proceeds  direct  from  those  who  have  lived  amid 
the  surroundings  described.  The  characteristics 
of  Jewish  life  and  thought  in  Palestine  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  are  reflected  in  the 
narrative  with  a  truth  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  imparted. 

The  fact  that  our  Gospels  were  put  forth  far 
from  Palestine,  in  the  midst  of  the  Gneco- Roman 
world,  and  subsequently  to,  or  at  the  earliest  only 
*  short  while  before,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
—that  great  catastrophe  which  profoundly  affected 
the  Jews  everywhere,  and  above  all  in  Palestine, 
and  the  Christian  Church  itself, — becomes  (strange 
to  say)  a  guarantee  of  their  troth.  Placed  as  the 
evangelists  were  when  they  wrote,  they  could  not 
have  accurately  reproduced  the  features  of  an  age 
which  had  passed  away,  as  they  are  found  to  have 
done,  except  from  immediate  knowledge  of  their 
own,  the  reports  of  those  who  possessed  it,  or  the 
use  of  documents  based  on  it.  Attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  following  points:  —  (a)  The  dis- 
tribution in  Pal.  of  the  Jewish  population  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Grecized  cities  and  regions  on  the 
other.  It  will  be  found  that  our  Lord's  work  is 
confined,  saving  in  a  very  few  cases,  which  are  of 
the  kind  that  may  be  truly  said  to  be  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule,  to  the  pre-eminently  Jewish 
districts.  In  Galilee  itself  the  incidents  of  His 
ministry  are  connected  with  Jewish  villages 
and  village-towns,  not  with  the  places  known  in 
the  outside  world.  We  may  infer  what  Christ's 
own  plan  was  for  the  work  of  His  brief  ministry 
on  earth.  Only  the  first  evangelist  lays  stress  on 
it;  the  records  of  the  second  and  third,  and  we 
may  add  of  the  fourth,  equally  reveal  it,  but  they 
do  bo,  to  all  appearance,  unconsciously.  And 
although  we  can  on  reflection  see  clearly  the  reason 
for  such  a  course  of  action,  it  is  not  one  which 


would  have  naturally  suggested  itself  to  men  who, 
like  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists  at  least,  wen 
deeply  impressed  with  the  universality  of  the 
gospel,  (p)  The  political  and  social  circumstances, 
the  strangely  mingled  Jewish  and  Roman  insti- 
tutions and  remaining  effects  of  the  period  of 
Grecian  rule,  the  relations  of  the  jurisdictions  of 
Herod  and  the  Roman  governor  and  the  Jewish 
priests  and  elders,  and  the  influence  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  scribes.  (7)  The  popular  Messianic  ex- 
pectation, and  the  temper  of  different  classes  in 
respect  to  it,  its  various  forms  and  the  beliefs  con- 
nected therewith.  (5)  The  subtle  correspondences 
in  form  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of 
Jewish  Rabbis,  combined  with  the  vital  differences 
in  spirit. 

The  teaching,  again,  of  our  Lord  is  much  of  it 
such  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  Himself 
in  His  own  lifetime,  or  is  marked  by  the  promi- 
nence of  terms  and  ideas  which  speedily  ceased  to 
be  much  in  vogue  in  the  Church.  This  serves  to 
show  that  the  character  of  the  record  generally 
can  have  been  comparatively  little  affected  by  the 
thought  and  language  of  the  Church  in  a  subsequent 
generation. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  illustrations : — 
(a)  The  use  of  the  term  and  idea  <  the  kingdom  of 
God '  in  the  Gospels  (see  The  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian Messiah,  by  the  present  writer,  pp.  226,  227). 
(fl)  The  use  in  the  Gospels  of  the  title  '  the  Son  of 
Man' (see  i6.  pp.  243, 244).  (7)  The  use  of  the  term 
ItaeifTai  (see  Weizsacker,  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  36). 

In  order  that  the  Gospels  may  be  tested  in  the 
respects  indicated  with  the  greater  precision,  those 
portions  of  them  which  appear  to  be  derived  from 
common  sources,  or  from  a  source  peculiar  to  one 
or  other  evangelist,  or  which  are  the  setting  or 
the  remarks  furnished  by  the  several  evangelists 
individually,  should  be  separately  examined. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel.— the  history  is  contem- 
plated in  this  Gospel  from  a  point  of  view  acquired 
through  long  reflection  and  experience,  and  through 
sharing  in  the  ever-widening  work  and  conflicts  of 
the  Church.  And  yet  familiarity  with  Palestine 
and  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  its  population 
at  the  time  to  which  the  record  refers,  is  manifested 
in  it  not  less  markedly  than  in  the  others.  If  these 
two  characteristics — the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  a  wide  and  large  conception  of  their 
significance — belong,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  to 
one  and  the  same  person,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
was  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  whose 
mind  underwent  a  remarkable  growth  during  his 
subsequent  life.  There  is  next  to  nothing  in 
the  character  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  Gospels  and  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Acts,  which  marks  him  out  as  fitted  to  be  the 
writer.  And  the  allusion  to  him  in  Gal  2*,  as  one 
of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  may  seem  un- 
favourable to  the  belief  that  he  was  so.  But 
tradition,  which  assigns  to  him  the  authorship, 
also  represents  him  as  having  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  having  passed  his  later  years  amid  the  influences 
of  Ephesus.  This  leaves  room  for  a  change  in  his 
apprehension  of  the  truth.  And,  strange  as  this 
change  from  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Twelve  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  that 
of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  seem  to 
us,  it  is  one  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
and  hardly  to  be  reckoned  greater  than  some  of 
those  of  which  there  have  been  instances  among 
religious  thinkers  in  our  own  century.  It  is  to  be 
added,  that  if  the  characteristics  of  this  Gospel 
have  been  correctly  described  above,  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  authorship  would  be  in  no  way  lightened 
by  supposing  that  the  writer  was  not  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  For  there  is  no  other  of  the  earliest 
Palestinian  disciples  who,  so  far  as  we  know. 
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wold  more  easily  have  become  prepared  to  write 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

[The  trustworthiness  of  the  traditions  as  to  the 
old  age  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  has  been  called 
in  question,  more  especially  of  late  by  Harnack  in 
his  Chron.  d.  Altchnst.  Lit.  i.  pp.  320  If.  and  (556  It 
For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  NT  Canon.] 

IV.  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.— A  com- 
parison of  the  Gospels,  very  different  for  the  most 
part  in  its  method  and  object  from  that  which  we 
nave  been  reviewing,  has  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  Harmonists.  Starting  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
involves  its  complete  immunity  from  error  even 
in  the  most  unimportant  historical  details,  they 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  inconsistencies  in 
parallel  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  and,  when  this 
was  found  to  be  impossible,  they  inferred  that 
different  incidents  or  occasions  were  referred  to. 
For  many  years  past,  however,  even  those  thought- 
ful students  of  the  Gospels  who  have  believed  in 
the  absolute  infallibility  of  every  part  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  others  who  had  no  wish  to  deny  this 
thesis,  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  expedients 
resorted  to  by  the  Harmonists;  and  have  been 
more  inclined  to  say  that  our  knowledge  is  not 
full  enough  to  admit  of  such  a  process  being 
soundly  applied,  and  to  suggest  that  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  the  apparent 
discrepancies  would  vanish. 

Recent  criticism  is  seldom  ready  to  admit  that 
variations  in  two  narratives  which  have  a  general 
resemblance,  or  in  the  form  and  setting  of  sayings 
which  in  substance  are  the  same,  point  to  two 
similar  but  distinct  events,  or  to  the  repetition 
at  different  times  of  the  same  teaching.  It  is  in 
the  habit  of  attributing  such  variations  to  the 
natural  action  of  tradition,  where  they  were  not 
due  to  one  or  other  of  the  evangelists  themselves. 
It  would  even  account  thus  for  the  recurrence  of 
similar  sayings  (or  incidents)  in  the  same  Gospel. 
A  tradition,  it  says,  came  to  be  embodied  with 
greater  or  less  differences  of  form  in  each  of  two 
documents  which  have  been  used  by  the  evange- 
list; he  has  given  the  two  reports  of  the  same 
fact  as  if  they  were  reports  of  distinct  facte.  And 
its  chief  interest  in  these  '  doublets,'  as  they  are 
termed,  is  that  they  may  be  a  means  of  discovering 
more  about  the  original  documents.  There  are 
cases  in  which  such  an  explanation  appears  prob- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  modern  critics  overlook 
far  too  much  the  consideration  that  history  does 
sometimes  repeat  itself,  and  in  particular  that  all 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  a  message  for  man- 
kind necessarily  insist  often  on  the  truths  which 
they  are  most  anxious  to  inculcate,  and  in  doing 
so  use  again  and  again  the  same  language.  Thus 
Christ  must  in  all  probability  have  spoken  some  of 
His  most  striking  sayings  many  times.  And  this 
may  well  have  been  the  cause  of  some  at  least  of 
the  variations  and  repetitions  in  our  records.  We 
are  not,  however,  entitled  to  reject  any  of  the 
above  explanations  on  the  ground  of  an  &  priori 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  inspiration.  The  truth, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  it,  can 
be  reached  only  through  the  careful  weighing  of 
probabilities. 

[The  following  may  be  taken  as  instances  in 
connexion  with  which  the  various  methods  of 
explanation  described  above  may  be  considered : — 
Mt  8*-»  cf.  with  Lk  7l"M  and  with  Jn  4«-« ;  Mk 
4M- »  with  Mt  5"-w  10"  and  with  Lk  8"- 17  1 1»  12" ; 
Mk  4»  with  Mt  13u  25»  and  with  Lk  8"  19*1 

A  truer  kind  of  harmony  may  be  sought  for  in 
the  Gospels  than  that  which,  in  the  supposed 
Interests  of  the  Faith,  men  have  too  often  mis- 
takenly attempted  to  establish.  We  may  inquire 
whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  amid  all  differences  an 


essential  inner  agreement,  or  at  least  compatibility! 
whether  the  several  representations  of  our  Lord's 
Person  and  Life  in  them  do  not  give  in  combina- 
tion an  image  marked  by  unity  and  completeness. 
If  we  can  trace  in  the  Gospels  such  a  harmony, 
we  shall  have  herein  the  best  guarantee  that  we 
could  desire  of  their  historical  truth,  and  shall 
derive  therefrom  the  noblest  conception  that  could 
be  formed  of  the  common  inspiration  of  their 
fourfold  testimony. 

Literature. — In  the  following  list  an  attempt  la  made  to 
enumerate  the  works  which  are  most  important  for  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Gospels,  in 
the  form  which  it  has  now  assumed.  Works  of  which  the 
interest  is  due  mainly  to  their  place  in  the  history  of  past  aon- 
troversy  are  not  here  mentioned;  some  of  them  have  been 
named  in  the  preceding  article.  In  addition  to  books  tfhich 
aim  at  thoroughness  of  treatment,  a  few  of  a  more  popular  kind 
have  been  given.  Foreign  works  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  are  referred  to  by  English  titles,  but  the  dates  are  those 
of  the  originals.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  books 
enumerated  are  in  all  cases  devoted  exclusively  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  particular  views  under  which  they  are  classed ; 
e.g.  'Introductions' contain  reviews  of  the  history  of  opinion. 
But  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  in  most  cases  to 
mention  the  same  work  more  than  once.  1 

For  works  which  discuss  the  external  erldanoe  relating  to  the 
Gospels,  see  N  iw  Testament  Oanon. 

Special  Aids  roa  studtins  the  Facts.— Rush brooke,  Synop. 
fiora,  1880 ;  A.  Wright,  A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  1896. 

Representatives  or  the  Tubingen  School.— It  will  suffice  to 
refer  to  F.  O.  Baur,  Krititche  Untarsuchungen  Uber  die  kanon- 
iechen  Bvangelien,  1847,  and  for  somewhat  more  moderate 
views  of  the  same  type  to  Hilgenf  eld,  Binleitung  in  doe  Bene 
Testament,  1875  ;  Keim,  Jetue  of  A' alar  a :  L  Survey  of  Sources, 
1867 ;  S.  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 2nd  ed.  1882,  8rd  ed.  revised  and  improved,  180*, 

Representatives  op  the  Oral  Theory.— Westoott,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Goepele,  2nd  ed.  revised  and  enlarged, 
1860, 8th  ed.  1895:  A.  Wright,  Composition  of  the  Four  Goepele, 
1890;  Preface  to  Synopsis,  1896;  and  Some  NT  Problems,  1896. 
(0.  Weissacker,  AposL  Age,  bk.  iv.  oh.  2,  may  be  studied  with 
great  advantage  in  regard  to  the  Influence  of  the  period  of  Oral 
transmission  in  shaping  the  records,  though  he  is  not  an 
adherent  of  the  Oral  Theory). 

Representatives  op  thb  Two- document  Theory  under  Various 
Forms.— Uoltxmann,  Die  Synoptitehen  Bvanaelien.  1868,  Bin- 
leitung  in  d.  Sent  Testament e,  1886;  B.  Weiss,  The  Life  of 
Christ,  bk.  i.  The  Sources,  1882,  A  Manual  of  Introduction  to 
the  Sew  Testament,  div.  iv.,  1886.  [Those  only  who  desire  to 
study  the  subject  very  fully  need  examine  B.  Weiss'  Maroue- 
Evangelium,  1872,  and  Jt atthaus  -  Bvangelium,  18761:  O. 
Weissacker,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  eoangelieehe  Geechichte, 
ihre  Quellen  und  den  Gang  ihrer  Entwickeiurg,  1864  ;  Wendt, 
Lehre  Jesu,  1886 ;  P.  Ewald,  Das  Hauptproblem  d.  Bxangelien- 
frage,  1890.  (The  '  main  problem '  referred  to  is  the  question 
how  the  Synoptic  account  came  to  be  limited  in  the  way  that 
it  is  seen  to  be  when  the  Johannlna  is  recognised  as  possessing 
at  least  a  considerable  element  of  historical  truth) ;  Sanday, '  A 
Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question,'  arts,  in  the  Expositor,  1891, 
Inspiration,  Leot,  vi.'  1893 ;  '  Introductions  to  the  Synoptlo 
Gospels  in  Book  by  Book ;  A.  J.  Jolley,  The  Synoptic  Problem 
for  English  Readers,  1898. 

Additional  Books  and  Arts,  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.— West- 
oott, Prolegomena  in  Commentary  on  St.  John,  1881 ;  Sanday, 
The  Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  1872;  Watkins,  Modern  Criticism  considered  <n  its 
relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1890;  Delfl,  Das  vierto  Bvan- 
gelium and  Neue  Beitrage  tur  Kritik  und  Brklarung  d.  vierten 
BvangeHvms,  1890;  arts,  in  Contemporary  Review  lor  Sept,  and 
Oct  1891,  by  Schurar  and  Sanday ;  also  Sanday, '  The  Present 
Position  of  the  Johannean  Question,'  arts,  in  Expositor,  1891, 
1892  ;  Hamaok  in  Zeitsehr. /.  TheoL  u.  Kirch*,  2  Jahrg.  Heft  8. 

Works  useful  m  the  Study  op  the  local  coloumno  in  the 
Gospels.— Schurer,  BMP,  1885, 1890;  J.  Langen,  DasJudenthum 
in  Paldstina  tur  Melt  Christi,  1868 ;  Stopfer,  Palestine  in  the 
Time  of  Christ.  1886 ;  F.  Weber,  System  d.  altsynagogalen  Palis- 
tiniechen  Theologie,  1880;  Wunsohe,  Bene  Beitrage  tur  Brian- 
terung  d.  Bvanaelien  cms  Talmud  und  Midraeeh,  1878;  G.  A. 
Smith,  UGUL,  1894.  V.  H.  STANTON. 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— See  VERSION. 

G0TH0LIAS  (TodoKlat),  1  Es  8».-Jesias  son  of 

Gotholias  returned  with  Ezra.  His  name  in  Ezr  8* 
is  Athaliah,  which  was  thus  both  a  male  and 
female  name  (2  K  11').  The  form  is  derived  from 
the  Heb.,  the  r  taking  the  place  of  the  initial 
Ayin,  and  not  through  the  Greek  of  Ezr  ('hSeXel, 
'Aexui).  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

GOTHONIEL  (TooWJX).— The  father  of  Chabris, 
one  of  the  rulers  of  Bethulia  (Jth  8"). 
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GOURD  (jVp«p  tyk&ydn,  KoXoxfofo,  hedera).— There 
are  three  opinions  in  regard  to  the  plant  intended 
in  Jon  4s-". 

(a)  That  of  Jerome,  expressed  in  the  Vulg.  ren- 
dering hedera  (ivy), — an  opinion  with  no  support, 
etymological  or  botanical,  and  denounced  by 
Augustine  as  heresy. 

(5)  That  of  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  273),  that  it  was 
the  kharwa',  Ricinus  communis,  L.,  the  castor-oil 
tree.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  philological 
Dioscorides  (iv.  104)  describes  the  tp&ruv,  i.e.  the 
castor-oil  tree,  under  the  name  of  «<«,  and  the  Tabu, 
calls  castor-oil  frp  fjj*  shemen  Hk.  The  plant  which 
God  provided  to  overshadow  Jonah,  however,  was 
a  vine,  which  seems  from  the  context  to  have 
trailed  over  his  arbour,  and  not  a  small  tree  like 
the  castor -oil  plant,  which  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  regarded  as  a  vine. 

(e)  That  of  the  LXX,  raXonn'Ai  (see  Wild  Gourds 
below),  the  bottle-gourd,  Cueurbita  lagenaria,  L., 
the  Icar'ah  of  the  Arabs.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  answering  the  botanical  conditions  perfectly. 
Jonah  had  constructed  a  booth,  such  as  the  '  lodge 
in  a  garden  of  cucumbers'  (see  Cucumber),  of 
poles  and  leaves.  He  sat  in  the  shade  of  this 
booth.  But  the  leaves  soon  withered,  and  he  was 
exposed  again  to  the  blazing  sun  of  Mesopotamia. 
It  is  quite  customary  to  plant  the  bottle-gourd  by 
such  booths,  or  by  the  trellises  near  houses.  It 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  its  broad  leaves  form  an 
excellent  shade.  Such  a  vine,  growing  over 
Jonah's  booth,  suits  well  the  narrative.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  leaves  of  these  gourd- 
vines  die  and  wither  and  curl  up  is  also  eminently 
appropriate. 

Wild  Gourds  (nftp  pa$ku'6th,  roX&rq,  colocynth- 
ides).  These  are  the  fruits  of  a  vine  growing  in  the 
fields  (2  K  4").  The  root  of  this  word  signifies  to 
burst  open.  This  etym.  would  suit  the  squirting 
cucumber,  Ecballium  Elaterium,  L.,  in  Arab,  kith- 
thd  el-himdr.  This  plant  is  very  common,  and  its 
juice  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  in  large  quantities 
an  irritant  poison.  But  it  could  not,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  a  vine.  It  is  a  perennial  erect 
herb,  with  a  brittle  stiff  stem  and  branches,  and  is 
quite  destitute  of  tendrils.  This  would  make  the 
term      gephen,  wholly  inappropriate  to  it 

Cucumu  prophetarum,  L.,  which  grows  in  the 
deserts  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  southward  to 
Sinai,  has  been  suggested.  But  the  small  size  of 
its  ovoid  fruit,  only  an  inch  long,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  colocynthides  of  the  Vulgate. 

The  authority  of  the  LXX  and  the  Vulg.  is  in 
favour  of  the  colocynth,  Citrullus  Colocynthis,  L., 
the  hondol  of  the  Arabs.  This  plant  is  a  cucurbi- 
taceous  vine,  growing  prostrate  on  the  ground,  or 
trailing  by  its  spiral  tendrils  over  shrubs  and 
herbs.  It  has  a  lobed  leaf,  and  a  melon  3  to  3}  in. 
in  diameter,  which  dries  when  ripe,  and  when 
opened  discloses  a  fungous,  intensely  bitter  pulp, 
containing  smooth  shining  seeds.  This  pulp  is 
also  a  drastic  cathartic,  and,  in  quantities,  an 
irritant  poison.  The  colocynth  corresponds  well  to 
the  requisites  of  the  passage,  that  it  should  be  a 
vine,  bearing  gourds  {colocynthides)  of  a  noxious 
quality.  This  plant,  which  is  called  in  Greek 
(roXorwMt,  must  not  be  confounded  with  KoXomirffri, 
which  is  the  cultivated  gourd.  The  knops  (1  K  6" 
marg.  gourds,  7M  n'yiJ?  pikd'tm)  may  have  been 
imitations  of  this  fruit  G.  E.  POST. 

GOVERNANCE — This  old  form  of  'government' 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  versions  before  AV,  as 
Jer  23w  Cov.  '  Yee  the  waye  that  men  take,  is 
wicked,  and  their  governaunce  is  nothings  like  the 
holy  worde  of  the  Lorde ' ;  and  it  has  been  retained 
In  AV  and  RV  (from  Cov.)  in  2  Es  11*  '  it  had  the 
governance  of  the  world'  (potentatum  habuit); 


and  1  Mac  9*1  'Jonathan  took  the  governs*  <* 
upon  him  at  that  time'  (Are&{aro  r\»  Ij-nnr). 
The  word  occurs  also  in  the  Pr.  Blc,  as  in  Morn 
Prayer,  Third  Collect,  for  Grace,  'That  all  oui 
doings  may  be  ordered  by  thy  governance,'  re- 
tained from  1649  in  all  editions.  Sir  T.  Elyot  in 
The  Governour,  ii.  109,  says,  '  Finally  the  Atlieni- 
ensis,  .  .  .  toke  to  them  a  desperate  corage,  and 
in  conclusion  expelled  out  of  the  oitie  all  the  said 
tyrantes,  and  reduced  it  unto  his  pristinate  gover- 
nance.' And  Chaucer,  Sous  of  Fame,  968 — 

1  Lo,  it  it  not  a  greet  mischaunoe. 
To  lete  a  fole  han  governaunce 
Of  thing  that  he  oan  not  demsuMt' 

J  Hjusto^qs. 
INTERNMENT.  —  The  forms  of  government 
mg  the  Hebrews,  though  they  developed  with 
the  course  of  their  history,  never  became  as  strict 
or  constitutional  as  among  Western  nations.  It 
should  therefore  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  technical 
terms  used  in  this  article  must  be  allowed  some  elas- 
ticity of  meaning  to  suit  Semitic  institutions.  These 
forms  may  be  treated  in  the  following  order : — 1. 
Those  of  .the  nomad  period,  extending  from  the 
Exodus  out  of  Egypt  to  the  settlement  in  Palestine. 
2.  The  new  organization  due  to  the  change  from  a 
nomad  to  a  settled  and  agricultural  life.  3.  The 
institution  and  nature  of  the  monarchy.  4.  The 
semi-political  independence  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities among  foreign  nations.  6.  The  religious 
community  of  Judaea  in  post-exilic  times. 

1.  When  first  the  Hebrews  appear  in  historical 
records  as  an  organized  body,  their  government  is 
simple  and  in  accordance  with  that  of  othei 
Semitic  nomads.  During  their  wanderings  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  East  of  the  Jordan,  there 
are  two  units  of  organization — the  family  and  the 
tribe.  A  third  factor  is  due  to  the  temporary 
needs  of  their  circumstances ;  it  is  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  This  chieftainship,  however,  was  only 
for  a  special  purpose,  its  power  was  personal 
rather  than  constitutional,  and  was  controlled 
and  modified  by  the  nlaima  of  kinship  in  family 
and  tribe.  The  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  make 
it  more  aroused  rebellion  at  once  (cf.  the  JE 
account  of  the  revolt  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  in 
Nu  16,  especially  v.1*).  The  officials  appointed 
by  Moses  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father-in-law 
were  doubtless  selected  with  due  regard  to  tribal 
feelings  (Ex  18USa).  A  thorough  study  of  these 
two  units  of  society  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing both  of  this  and  the  succeeding  periods 
of  Hebrew  history  (cf.  Family,  especially  ii.  c, 
Tribe,  and  the  literature  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article).  The  father  as  head  (4ih)  of  the  family 
had  full  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its 
members  (cf.  Gn  22,  Jg  11"*-).  The  ruler  of  the 
tribe  was  probably,  as  among  the  Bedawtn  of  to- 
day, one  of  the  heads  of  families  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage  or  his  hospitality.  His 
authority,  both  in  legal  and  in  military  matters,  was 
personal,  and  his  judgments  were  observed  just  in  so 
far  as  his  influence  was  powerful.  This  position 
of  authority  might  continue  in  the  same  family 
for  generations,  but  might  be  lost  at  any  time, 
and  pass  to  others  owing  to  loss  of  prestige.  The 
laws  observed  were  those  of  custom  only,  and  did 
not  exist  in  a  written  form.  Matters  of  strife 
between  different  families  were  referred  to  the 
tribal  chief ;  and  if  his  decisions  were  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  tribe,  or  otherwise  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  people,  the  person  con- 
demned submitted,  or  became  an  outcast  from  his 
own  people.  If  there  were  no  custom  to  guide 
the  judge,  or  the  case  were  very  difficult  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  god  by  means  of  the  sac  rod 
lot  or  oracle.  The  leadership  in  time  of  war 
naturally  fell  to  the  head  of  the  tribe ;  and  a  special 
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duty  of  hospitality  was  laid  upon  him,  bat  other- 
wise he  lived  litce  any  other  head  of  a  family. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  revenue  being  assigned 
to  him  as  an  official. 

2.  The  second  period  extends  from  the  entrance 
into  Palestine  to  the  institution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  includes  the  history  related  in  the  Books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel.  It  was  a  time  of  unrest,  change,  and 
adjustment.  It  is  marked  by  the  decay  of  the 
tribal  feeling  as  such,  and  the  transference  of  its 
traditions  to  local  organizations  and  forms  of 
government.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
man's  neighbours  became  of  much  more  interest 
to  him  than  his  fellow  -  tribesmen  in  his  new 
settled  life.  The  most  important  person  at  this 
time  was  the  'judge'  (05k").  The  Hebrew  word 
denotes  'deliverer'  or  'ruler'  (on  the  different 
uses  of  the  word  ostf  see  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, viii.  130-136).  The  former  meaning  does  not 
concern  us  here.  With  the  latter  compare  the 
title  sufetes  used  in  Carthage  (Livy,  xxviii.  37, 
xxx.  7)  and  other  cities  of  North  Africa  (CIL  viii. 
Nos.  7,  765,  10,525).  The  'judges'  were  thus  men 
who  by  their  prowess  became  influential,  and  so 
ruled  over  their  tribes  (cf.  Moore,  Judges,  pp.  xi- 
xiii).  An  attempt  to  continue  this  office  in  the 
same  family  failed  (Gideon  and  Abimelech).  With 
this  attempt  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  word  for 
ruler,  ifyf  '  king.'  What  the  original  sense  of  the 
word  was  (cf.  McCurdy,  HPM  i.  §  36)  does  not 
concern  us,  as  it  had  probably  lost  its  original 
force  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
chief  difference  between  a  local  or  tribal  king  (th}) 
and  a  'judge*  (05b)  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
idea  of  hereditary  transmission  of  office  involved 
in  the  former  ( Jg  8ffl).  This  idea  of  continuity  of 
office  may  have  been  derived  from  an  application 
of  the  title  '  king '  to  the  god.  This  was  a  common 
practice  among  the  Semitic  peoples  (cf.  for  Phoeni- 
cians and  others,  W.  R.  Smith,  RS,  1st  ed.  p.  67  ff., 
2nd  ed.  p.  66  ff. ;  for  the  Hebrews,  6.  B.  Gray, 
Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  p.  115ffT). 
Among  the  changes  dne  to  the  new  settled  life, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  'elders'  (d'jbi),  who  in 
the  older  tribal  organization  were  the  heads  of 
the  families,  now  became  an  upper  class,  corre- 
sponding to  the  'elders'  (o'jbi)  or  '  princes'  (a-«p)  of 
the  Canaanitish  communities  ( Jg  8"  9,  cf .  Nowack, 
Heb.  ArcJuBol.  L  304).  It  was  also  probably  in 
imitation  of  a  Canaanitish  custom  that  a  city  and 
its  'towns'  (literally  'daughters'  nfaj,  i.e.  suburbs) 
were  sometimes  united  for  purposes  of  common 

rrotection  and  government  (Nu  21s5- Jos  17",  cf. 
S  20").  Another  prominent  figure  in  the  almost 
formless  government  of  this  time  was  the  'seer' 
(n^n),  whose  intimate  relation  to  the  deity  was 
supposed  to  bestow  on  him  a  kind  of  second  sight 
(cf.  Saul's  first  visit  to  Samuel  in  1  S  &"•),  and  led 
men  to  appeal  to  him  for  decisions  in  matters  of 
dispute.  Samuel  may  be  looked  upon  as  both 
'seer' and 'judge.' 

3.  The  institution  of  the  monarchy  is  generally 
regarded  as  marking  a  crisis  in  Hebrew  history ; 
and  in  the  historical  writings  of  OT  it  is  looked 
at  and  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  later 
religious  beliefs.  But  it  did  not  mean  a  breaking 
from  the  earlier  family  and  tribal  customs — now 
transferred  to  local  organization — which  persisted 
to  the  end,  and  prevented  the  monarchy  from  ever 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  familiar  Western 
type.  As  W.  R.  Smith  says,  '  With  us  the  king 
or  his  government  is  armed  with  the  fullest 
authority  to  enforce  law  and  justice,  and  the 
limitations  of  his  power  lie  in  the  independence 
of  the  legislature  and  the  judicial  courts.  The 
old  Semitic  king,  on  the  contrary,  was  supreme 
judge,  and  his  decrees  were  laws ;  but  neither  his 


sentences  nor  his  decrees  could  take  effect  unless 
they  were  supported  by  forces  over  which  he  had 
very  imperfect  control.  He  simply  threw  his 
weight  into  the  scale, — a  weight  which  was  partly 
due  to  the  moral  effect  of  his  sentence,  and  partly 
to  the  material  resources  which  he  commanded", 
not  so  much  as  king  as  in  the  character  of  a  great 
noble,  and  the  head  of  a  powerful  circle  01  kinsfolk 
and  clients.  An  energetic  sovereign,  who  had 
gained  wealth  and  prestige  by  successful  wars,  or 
inherited  the  resources  accumulated  by  a  line  of 
kingly  ancestors,  might  wield  almost  despotio 
power ;  and  in  a  stable  dynasty  the  tendency  was 
towards  the  gradual  establishment  of  absolute 
monarchy,  especially  if  the  royal  house  was  able 
to  maintain  a  standing  army  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests' {US,  1st  ed.  p.  63,  2nd  ed.  p.  62).  The 
chief  object  in  the  introduction  of  the  monarchy 
among  the  Hebrews  was  '  to  have  a  strong  reliable 
chieftain  perpetually  guaranteed'  (McCurdy,  HPM 
i  p.  56). 

(a)  Mode  of  succession. — In  the  case  of  Saul  the 
circumstances  were  extraordinary,  therefore  the 
form  of  his  appointment  was  not  regarded  as 
creating  a  precedent  for  later  times.  The  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  unity  had  led  to  the  desire 
among  the  people,  and  they  turned  naturally  to  the 
most  influential  man  among  them  for  advice.  It  was 
therefore  on  the  nomination  of  Samuel,  supported 
by  the  personal  valour  of  his  nominee,  that  Saul 
was  chosen  and  confirmed  in  his  office  at  some 
kind  of  popular  gathering.  In  the  ordinary  cours» 
of  events  one  of  Saul's  sons  would  have  succeeded 
his  father.  But  the  fittest  among  them  had 
perished  on  the  battle-field.  Iahbosheth  did  in- 
deed succeed,  thanks  to  the  help  of  his  friends,  in 
securing  for  a  short  time  the  throne  of  the  house 
of  Joseph,  but  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  religious 
influence  of  the  prophets  was  against  him,  and 
treason  came  to  the  help  of  his  rival.  David 
became  king  over  all  Israel.  In  the  accession  of 
Solomon  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession 
takes  its  natural  course,  for  the  king  had  the 
right  as  the  father  and  head  of  his  family  to 
appoint  as  his  successor  whichever  son  he  pleased. 
The  heads  of  the  religious  and  military  parties  in 
the  state  assisted  David  in  carrying  his  wishes  into 
effect.  After  this  time  the  succession  was  regularly 
observed  in  Judah,  for  the  Southern  kingdom  con- 
sisted practically  of  one  tribe  only,  and  so  was 
free  from  intertribal  jealousies  and  feuds.  In 
the  Northern  kingdom  it  was  very  different. 
Dynasty  succeeded  dynasty,  and  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  their  existence  no  fewer  than  seven  kings 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  In  the  rare  times  of 
internal  quiet,  however,  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  in 
Judah. 

(6)  The  power  of  the  king  and  constitution  of  his 
household. — The  rule  of  Saul  was  characterized  by 
its  simplicity.  'The  son  of  Kish  ruled  in  peace 
at  Gibea  in  the  house  of  his  father,  leading  the 
very  simple  life  of  the  last  of  the  judges.  On 
leaving  the  harem  in  the  morning  he  seated  him- 
self before  the  gate  of  the  palace.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  some  attendants,  under  the  protection 
of  a  small  Benjaminite  guard,  he  gave  audience 
to  every  comer,  inquired  as  to  the  news,  questioned 
travellers,  received  the  oral  reports  of  his  officers, 
appeased  quarrels,  administered  justice  (2  S  15s, 
cf.  1  S  22").  Then,  when  the  sun  went  down,  he 
withdrew  into  the  apartments  of  the  women.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  month  he  gave  a  feast  at 
which  his  officers  had  their  assigned  places,  while 
he  himself  presided,  his  back  prudently  placed  to 
the  wall  for  fear  of  assassins  (1  S  20*).  Finally, 
when  he  went  out,  he  was  preceded  by  runner* 
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(1 S  22").  Such  alone  were  his  privileges  and  his 
duties  in  time  of  peace'  (Marcel  Dieulafoy,  Le  Box 
David,  p.  72  f.).  All  this  was  changed  with  the 
ever-increasing  prosperity  of  David.  The  king 
remained  leader  and  father  of  his  people  only  so 
long  as  they  had  no  friendly  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  As  soon  as  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
recognized,  and  its  friendship  sought  by  other 
states,  the  Hebrew  king  began  to  imitate  the 
luxury  of  his  peers.  A  court  was  formed  of  the 
officials,  whose  common  interests  grouped  them 
round  the  king  and  made  access  to  him  ever  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
officials  of  David's  court  were — (1)  military;  (2) 
household  ;  (3)  religious.  The  following  are  men- 
tioned in  his  time — (1)  The  commander  of  'the 
host '  (2  S  81*) ;  the  commander  of  the  king's 
bodyguard  of  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  8  20^, 
cf.  8**).  (2)  The  recorder  or  remembrancer  (tjiij 
2  S  8") ;  the  scribe  or  secretary  (19b  8") ;  the 
counsellor  (rjV  2  8  15") ;  the  king/s  friend  (nj^i 
2  S  15"  16") ;  the  keeper  of  the  king's  audience 
(2  S  23a,  cf.  1  8  22"  LXX) ;  the  overseer  of  forced 
labour  (28  20").  (3)  The  priests  (2  S  8").  Pro- 
phets do  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
court,  but  had  free  access  to  the  king  (cf.  2  8 
7.  12). 

Under  Solomon  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
court  was  greatly  increased.  New  buildings  and 
fortified  cities  (1  K  6.  7.  0)  proclaimed  the  growing 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  the  separation  of  the 
court  from  the  people  is  indicated  by  the  tolerance 
of  foreign  religions  and  the  personal  nature  of  the 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Two  new  officials 
make  their  appearance  —  a  chamberlain  (n^U*1?!! 
1  K  4')  and  a  superintendent  of  taxes  (IK  4*, 
and  see  below  under  'Revenue').  After  Solomon 
there  was  little  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
court  (but  cf.  Eunuch). 

(e)  Revenue.—  Even  in  Saul's  reign  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  regular  system  of  taxation  of  families 
(1  S  17",  cf.  8",  and  Nowack,  Htb.  Archaol.  p.  313). 
In  addition  to  this  the  king  received  gifts  (1  8  10" 
lo30),  and  doubtless  his  share  of  the  booty  in  war. 
This  last  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  8  8"  12*>).  Solomon's  revenues  were 
derived  (in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned)  from 
the  tribute  of  subject  peoples  (1  K  4") ;  taxes  on 
merchants  (1  K  10");  nis  sea -trade  with  Hiram 
(1  K  10") ;  and  a  royal  regulation  of  the  horse- 
trade  with  Egypt  (v.").  But  the  king  taxed  his 
own  subjects  much  more  rigorously  than  his  pre- 
decessors. He  divided  the  Kingdom  into  twelve 
parts,  each  being  represented  by  an  officer,  who 
was  compelled  to  provide  for  the  king's  household 
fot  one  month  in  the  year  (1  K  4).  Judah  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  division  of  the  land,  and  was 
probably  exempted  from  this  form  of  taxation  by 
favour  of  the  king.  Nowack,  however,  thinks 
there  were  originally  thirteen  divisions,  and  that 
the  number  was  reduced  to  twelve  by  a  later  writer 
to  agree  with  the  number  of  the  tribes  (Htb. 
Archasol.  L  313  note).  Later,  it  seems  that  the 
goods  of  a  condemned  person  might  be  forfeit  to 
the  king  (1  K  21).  Bat  this  may  be  merely  an  act 
of  despotism.  When  reduced  to  great  straits,  the 
king  took  possession  of  the  treasures,  not  only  of 
his  own  treasury  but  also  of  the  temple,  in  order  to 
keep  off  an  invading  power  (2  K  18"). 

(a)  A dminiatration  0/  justice. — There  seems  to 
have  been  little  development  here  during  this  period. 
The  system  mentioned  above  persisted,  modified 
only  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
members  of  his  court  (see  quotation  from  W.  R. 
Smith,  above).  Until  B.c.  821  there  was  no  written 
law  except  the  short  religious  code  contained  in 
the  '  Book  of  the  Covenant  *  (Ex  20-23) ;  nor  were 
there  any  special  courts  or  officials  for  the  ad- 


ministration of  justice.  The  method  for  settling 
disputes  was  rather  by  arbitration  than  by  law  in 
the  Western  sense.  At  the  same  time,  the  kino 
himself  in  his  capital  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
his  officials  in  the  chief  towns,  Deing  the  most 
important  persons,  were  naturally  appealed  to  for 
decisions,  though  there  was  no  law  necessitating 
appeal  to  them  rather  than  to  any  other  person. 
Even  such  acts  in  later  times  as  the  imprisonments 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer  37.  38)  and  the  putting  to  death 
of  Uriah  (Jer  26),  were  acts  of  personal  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  not  due  to  the  regular 
sentence  of  a  court  (cf.  also  the  account  of  the 
charge  against  Naboth,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
was  put  to  death  ( 1  K  22""- )).  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Northern  kingdom,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
Judah  (in  621)  to  regulate  the  legal  as  well  as  the 
religious  procedure  on  the  lines  of  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (of.  DEUTERONOMY).  But  the  reali 
zation  of  this  scheme  was  prevented  by  the  un 
timely  death  of  Josiah  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
nor  was  it  fully  adopted  in  Judaea  until  nearly  two 
centuries  later. 

4.  A  remarkable  feature  in  Jewish  life  is  the 
persistence  of  the  religious  and  semi-political  self- 
government  of  their  communities  in  the  different 
empires  in  which  they  were  dispersed.  Every- 
where we  find  them  submitting  their  disputes  to 
the  judgment  of  their  own  officials  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  state  in  which  they  live;  everywhere 
they  claim  and  are  granted  special  exemption 
from  certain  civil  laws  (as  those  regarding  military 
conscription)  on  the  ground  of  religious  scruple. 
Many  examples  of  their  peculiar  privileges  in 
Palestine  are  found  in  the  NT  (cf.  Ac  9»  18**"1* 
22u  26u).  But  in  Alexandria  this  is  even  more 
striking.  Thanks  to  the  favour  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  they  early  established  themselves  in  the 
position  of  a  favoured  people  in  the  new  city. 
That  favour  was  continued  to  them  by  the  Ptol- 
emies, and  they  had  in  addition  equal  rights  with 
others  as  citizens  (kronpia).  Their  own  governor 
(iBvipxip)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  viL  2).  Some  of  the  Roman  decrees  oonf erring 
privileges  upon  them  are  preserved  by  Josephns 
(Ant.  XIV.  x.,  XVI.  vL).  Philo  tells  us  that  on 
the  death  of  a  ytripxw  Augustus  appointed  a 
yeaovrla  for  the  conduct  of  Jewish  affairs  (in 
Flaeeum,  see.  10).  In  Rome  there  was  not  the 
same  political  organization  as  in  Alexandria,  bat 
the  different  synagogues  were  organized  separately, 
each  with  its  own  gerousia  and  officials.  (See 
further  Schttrer,  HJP  n.  ii.  244  ff.). 

6.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  686,  the 
Jews  became  subject  to  foreign  governments,  and 
have  remained  so  since,  except  for  the  short 
interval  when  the  Maccabcean  princes  ruled,  or 
more  exactly  from  B.C.  142  when  Simon  ceased  to 
pay  tribute,  or  139  when  the  right  of  coining; 
money  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Judaea. 
The  crvu  government  of  this  time  is,  however,  no 
longer  distinctively  Jewish,  but  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  Western  forms  to  suit  the  religious  laws  of 
the  people.  These  laws  had  oome  into  force  at  the 
time  when  Ezra  had  brought  back  from  Babylon 
many  of  the  devoutest  Jewish  exiles.  At  a  solemn 
assembly  a  new  community  had  been  formed, 
which  was  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  '  remnant'  of 
Isaiah  and  his  successors,  a  spiritual  Judah,  subject 
to  the  civil  government  of  the  suzerain  power,  oat 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion  following  aa 
far  as  possible  the  precepts  of  Deuteronomy  and 
the  new  law  book  (P)  compiled  and  edited  about 
this  time  (cf.  Neh  9.  10).  Since  then  the  Jews 
have  ever  remained  subject  to  this  doable  form  of 
government.  The  oonnict  of  the  two  led  to  their 
perpetual  strife  with  their  civil  rulers,  and  to  the 
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Anal  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  According  to 
Jewish  authorities,  the  chief  representative  of  the 
religious  governing  power  during  this  period  was 
the  'Great  Synagogue'  (aYyo  npja),  which  existed 
from  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just.  Some  such  body 
may  have  existed,  but  much  of  the  literature  con- 
cerning it  contains  legendary  material  (of.  Syna- 
gogue, the  great).  At  the  time  of  Christ  the 
Sanhedrin  had  taken  its  place  (cf.  Sanhedrin). 
For  the  more  strictly  civil  government  of  the 
time  of  Christ,  see  art.  Roman  Empire.  See  also 
Church  Government  and  Helps. 

L iterator*.— In  addition  to  the  articles  in  Una  Dictionary  on 
the  separate  Judges,  kings,  and  other  officials  mentioned  above, 
see  McCurdy,  HPM  L  ch.  iii. :  Nowack,  Bib.  Archaol.  L 
300-387 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  70  ff.,  Kinthip  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia  (pauim);  Nallino,  'Sulla  ooatituzione  deUe 
tribil  Arabe*  in  Niuma  Anioiogia,  terza  eerie,  xlvii.  814  S.; 
Marcel  Dieulaloy,  Le  Jtoi  David;  Mommsen,  Provinoet  of  the 
Raman  Empire,  ohs.  rill.-xi. ;  the  works  on  the  times  of 
Christ  by  Soharar,  Hansrath,  and  Holtsmann, 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GOVERNOR.— This  word  occurs  as  the  rendering 
of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms.  In  OT  it  is  used 
most  frequently  for  the  Pehah  (no?),  a  district 
ruler  administering  under  a  sovereign.  The  title 
is  employed  both  for  Persian  satraps  and  for  their 
subordinate  magistrates.  Thus  it  appears  as  a 
designation  of  Tattenai  (Ezr  6*  *  &),  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  satrap  of  a  large  province  which 
extended  from  Posideium  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  which  included  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  vi.  91).  It  is  also 
applied  to  Zerubbabel,  who  was  appointed  under 
this  satrap  to  the  district  of  Judah  (Ezr  67).  The 
subordinate  Pehah,  as  well  as  his  superior,  was 
directly  commissioned  by  the  king  (Ezr  5").  The 
other  Heb.  words  rendered  '  governor '  are  of  a  less 
technical  character,  signifying  leadership,  •pVtf, 
Zee  V  12s-  *,  and  tjj  2  Ch  1* ;  judicial  and 
legislative  function*,  ppVi  Jg5*;  ruling  authority, 
Wo  Gn  48*  B'W>  Gn  42*,  tlK  22*;  admini- 
strative oversight,  rpe  Jer  201 ;  and  social  rank, 
inn  2  Ch  1*. 

In  NT  the  word  'governor*  most  frequently 
occurs  as  a  rendering  of  the  Gr.  ■fry'/"!)*  (Vulg. 
presses,  Luth.  Landpneger),  a  term  which  is  used 
in  the  plur.  for  rulers  generally  (e.g.  Mk  13', 
I  P  2M),  but  which  more  often  has  a  definite  appli- 
cation to  the  Roman  Procurators,  referring  in  the 
Gospels  to  Pontius  Pilate  (e.g.  Mt  27*,  Lk  20"), 
who  is  designated  Procurator  by  Tacitus — '  Chris- 
tus  Tiberio  imperante  per  procuratorem  Pontium 
Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  erat '  (Ann.  xv.  44), 
and  in  Ac  to  Felix  (Ac  23")  and  Festus  (Ac  26s0). 
Judaea  was  not  entirely  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  but  the  Procurator  was  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  on  the  Legate  of  Syria,  the  latter 
having  a  right  to  interfere  when  difficulties  arose 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVin.  i.  1,  iv.  2;  Bell.  Jud.  II.  viii.  1). 
Thus  Judaea  belonged  to  the  third  class  of  pro- 
vinces; in  Strabo's  classification  (Geog.  xvii.  3.  25), 
one  containing  only  a  few  provinces  regarded 
either  as  semi-barbarous  or  as  exceptionally  insub- 
ordinate, e.g.  Egypt.  Augustus  preferred  the  title 
Ptafectus  (trapxm)  for  the  governors  of  such  pro- 
vinces, but  by  the  time  of  Claudius  Procurator 
»*rirpoxot)  was  the  recognized  name.  Josephus 
employe  both  MTporot  and  txapxot,  and  also  the 
word  used  in  NT,  ^yqiuir,  for  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  That  Procurator  is  the  correct  title  of 
this  official  is  suggested  by  the  passage  from 
Tacitus  quoted  above,  and  by  the  use  of  the  word 
trtrptrwot  in  a  decree  of  Claudius  as  rendered  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  XX.  i.  2).  Technically,  the  Pro- 
curator was  a  financial  officer  attached  either  to  a 
proconsul  or  to  a  propraetor  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  Imperial  revenues.  But  he  was  always 
entrusted  with  magisterial  powers  for  the  decision 


of  questions  touching  the  revenues.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  third  class  he  was  the  general  admini- 
strator and  the  supreme  judge,  with  sole  power 
of  life  and  death  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  15),  an  appeal  to 
Caesar  being  allowed  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens 
(see  Gxsar).  Although  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  Procurator  should  be  a  person  of  high  station 
where  he  was  only  appointed  to  financial  duties, 
he  was  required  to  be  a  knight  where  the  charge 
of  government  was  committed  to  him.  Therefore 
the  appointment  of  Felix,  who  was  a  freedman, 
must  nave  struck  the  Jews  as  an  insulting  in- 
novation. The  headquarters  of  the  Procurator  of 
Judaea  was  Csesarea,  which  was  made  a  garrison 
town. 

In  2  Co  11*  (AV  and  RV)  the  word  governor 
appears  as  tr"  of  idydpxvt  for  the  ethnarch  (RVm) 
of  Damascus.  See  Aretas,  Ethnarch.  The 
word  rendered  'governor'  in  Gal  4'  AV  (ofcovi/u>s) 
is  trd.  '  steward '  in  RV,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  NT, 
e.g.  Lk  12"  1  Co  4*.  It  indicates  a  superior 
servant  entrusted  with  the  housekeeping  of  a 
family,  the  direction  of  the  other  domestics,  and 
the  care  of  children  under  age.  The  '  governor  of 
the  feast*  (apxirpUXwot,  Jn2"  AV,  RV  'ruler  of 
the  feast')  was  a  man  appointed  to  see  that  the 
couches  and  tables  were  in  order,  to  arrange  the 
courses,  to  taste  the  food  and  wine,  etc.  (Helio- 
dorus,  Aeth,  vii.  27).  In  early  times,  if  not  later, 
he  was  a  different  person  from  the  '  toast  maker ' 
(<rvfiTo<riapxv*,  Sir  32'),  who  was  one  of  the  guests 
chosen  by  lot  to  direct  the  drinking  (Grimm- 
Thayer).  'Governor'  in  Ja  34  AV  (a  participle  of 
tiSiru,  straighten)  means  'steersman'  (RV). 

LmnATtmr.  —  Schfirer,  BJP  I.  1L  43-48 ;  Marquardt,  Rom 
Staattverwalt.  L  412;  Liebenam,  Beitrage  zur  VerunUunge 
geech.  d.  Rom.  Kaiwrreiches,  1.  1-18,  23,  24,  80;  Hausrath, 
3f  T  Times,  Time  qf  Jetut,  ii.  83-93.       W.  F.  AdENEY. 

GOZAN,  jfn,  r«£d>  (B  r«fd>  2  K  17*.  1  Cli 

5"). — The  country  on  the  river(s!)  of  which  the 
Israelites,  deported  from  Samaria  by  the  king  of 
Assyria,  had  to  settle,  was  identified  correctly  by 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  iii.  14)  as  the  Gauzanitis  of 
Ptolemy,  v.  18  (raufavmt).  This  region  is  de- 
scribed as  situated  between  the  Chaboras  (see 
Habor)  and  Saocoras.  The  latter  river,  flowing 
into  the  Euphrates  from  the  Masius  mountains, 
cannot  be  identified ;  it  must  have  changed  its 
course  or  have  been  dried  up.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  identify  Gauzanitis  as  the  eastern  part  of 
Osroene  of  the  classic  writers  west  of  Nisibis  and 
the  (later)  country  of  Mygdonia  (this  name  hardly 
= Gozan,  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Mitanni  of  the  Amarna  tablets),  almost  in  the 
centre  of  Northern  Mesopotamia.  This  agrees  too 
closely  with  the  description  in  the  Bible  (2  K  17' 
18"  19'^Is  37M,  1  Ch  5»)  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 
The  modern  name  Kaushan  seems  to  correspond, 
but  not  Zauzan  (which  means  the  mountains  near 
the  source  of  the  Chaboras).  Assyrian  lists  of  pro- 
vinces mentioning  Guzana  seem  to  show  that  the 
name  referred  originally  to  a  city,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Guzan.  Nisibis,  being  mentioned 
parallel  to  G.  as  Nasibina,  did  not  belong  to  this 
province.  See  on  the  Assyrian  passages  Schrader, 
KATt2n5;  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  184.  On  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  biblical  passages  speak  of  several 
•rivers  of  Gozan,'  see  Halah.  (The  view  of 
some  scholars,  which  makes  G.  a  river,  was  re- 
futed even  before  the  cuneiform  texts  were  found). 
If  the  singular  'river'  (Massoretic  text)  is  to  be 
kept,  this  '  river  of  G.'  is  the  Habor.  The  plural 
(LXX)  would  point  to  the  several  brooks  from  the 
Masius  which  form  the  Habor,  possibly  also  the 
Balih.  2  K  2u=Is  37"  seems  to  show  that  Gozan 
became  an  Assyrian  province  only  in  the  8tb 
century.  W.  Max  Mt'LLER. 
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GRACE. — The  words  most  commonly  rendered 
•  grace,'  '  be  gracious,'  etc.,  in  AV  are  jo  (verb  jjo) 
in  OT,  and  xAptt  with  its  cognate  forms  in  NT. 
The  former  appears  in  such  proper  names  as 
Hannah,  Hanan,  Hanun,  Hanani,  Hananeel  ('  £1 
is  gracious '),  Hananiah  ('  J"  bath  been  gracious '). 
Its  foroe  is  '  to  be  favourable  or  kindly,  or  '  to  act 
in  a  favourable  or  kindly  way. '  Probably,  however, 
■tpg,  LXX  (Xros,  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the 
distinctive  idea  of  grace  in  its  NT  and  general 
Christian  use.*  |0,  for  example,  has  no  special 
connexion  with  redemptive  grace,  and  the  LXX  use 
of  x^C'i  by  which  id  is  usually  rendered,  must  be 
to  this  extent  distinguished  from  the  NT  use  of 
the  same  word.  On  the  other  hand,  Acot  in  NT  is 
rather  pity  thanfavour,  and  denotes  God's  relation 
to  human  misery  rather  than  to  human  sin. 

It  is  in  the  various  applications  of  x<fy*»  that  the 
roots  of  the  idea  of  grace  and  its  specially  Chris- 
tian significance  may  in  the  first  place  be  most 
usefully  studied.  Xdpti  is  that  which  bestows  or 
occasions  pleasure.  It  is  applied  to  beauty,  grace- 
fulness, whether  of  person,  act,  or  speech,  cf.  in 
LXX  Ec  10'»,  Sir  21f*  37",  in  NT  Lk  4»  Eph  4" 
Col  4*.  It  thus  denotes  the  favourable,  friendly 
disposition  or  nature  out  of  which  the  gracious  act 
proceeds,  or  that  which  it  creates  in  the  recipient ; 
it  is  the  favour  manifested,  or  the  gratitude  felt  or 
acknowledged.  It  is  loving-kindness,  goodwill,  in 
a  wide  acceptation,  and  is  thus  used  of  the  kind- 
ness of  a  master  towards  his  servants,  and,  by 
analogy,  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  men ;  cf.  Lk  1**, 
Ac  7",  1 P  8*  ».   To  be  in/avow  with  one  is  tvpttr 

Xifnv  xopi  nn,  tyttp  X^f  rP&*  ran,  Lk  1",  Ac  2", 
cf.  Lk  2?'.  An  interesting  instance  of  this  general 
sense  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  where  the  writers  desire  for  their  readers 
the  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ,  to  which  grace 
or  favour  they  recognize  that  all  blessings  are 
to  be  ascribed  —  Ro  V  le",  1  Co  1»  16a,  2  Co  1* 
13",  Gal  1»  618,  Eph  1»  &>,  Ph  1»  4»  Col  l"  4",  1  Th 
1»  5*  2  Th  1»  3U,  1  Ti  1*  ff",  2  Ti  1*  4»,  Tit  l4  3", 
Philem  »■ *>,  He  13a,  1  P  1»,  2  P  1»  3",  2  Jn  »,  also 
Rev  l4  22°. 

The  special  use,  however,  of  x<ip<*  in  NT  is  in 
reference  to  the  mind  of  God  as  manifested  towards 
sinners,  His  redemptive  mercy,  whereby  He  grants 
pardon  to  offences,  and  bids  those  who  have  gone 
astray  return  and  accept  His  gift  of  salvation 
and  everlasting  life.  It  is  x<£p»  rov  fleoO,  Ro  5U, 
1  Co  15",  2  Co  61  81,  and  other  passages ;  in  Tit 
2U  the  phrase  is  expanded  into  4  X^P"  T°5  4 
ronfyxot ;  in  2  Ti  2'  into  4  XaP<*  4  t*  Xpurry  as 
manifested  in  and  through  Christ,  whence,  by  a 
natural  transference,  it  becomes  ^  X&P"  roO  nvplov 
iifuZr  XpurroO,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  salutations, 
and  finally  establishes  itself  as  a  well-understood 
expression,  able  to  stand  alone  without  further 
explanation,  as  in  the  ii  x^P1'  of  Ro  5"' It  is  in 
this  connexion  that  the  full  meaning  of  x^P*1  is 
brought  out  as  involving  spontaneous  favour.  Its 
fundamental  thought  is  that  the  benefit  conferred  is 
recognized  by  giver  and  receiver  alike  as  not  due ; 
it  is  that  to  which  the  receiver  has  no  right,  which 
has  not  been  earned,  or  perhaps  deserved,  but 
which  the  giver  freely,  out  of  pure  goodness, 
bestows.  This  spontaneous  character,  along  with 
the  more  or  less  direct  reference  to  the  pleasure 
or  joy  either  designed  or  experienced, — which  is 
indeed  suggested  by  the  connexion  of  the  word 
with  xafpeti',  '  to  rejoice,' — is  always  implied,  and, 
singularly  enough,  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the 
scriptural  than  in  the  classical  use  of  the  term'.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  that '  it  depended  upon 
Christianity  to  realize  its  full  import,  and  to  elevate 
it  to  its  rightful  sphere'  (Cramer).    Thus  card 

On  th*  dUtuwtir*  mauling  of  ion,  at  W.  B.  Smith,  Prophsfi, 
ISO  I.,  400  L 


xdptr  is  contrasted  with  card  6<ptC\ri/UL,  Ro  4*,  while 
xa'ptt  is  contrasted  with  fpya,  Ro  11*,  and  with 
rtiun  Jn  1",  Ro  4"  614- »,  Gal  5*-  * 

From  signifying  the  disposition  and  design  to 
bring  about  the  salvation  of  men,  x<iptt  comes  to 
be  used  of  the  power  or  influence  by  which  this 
purpose  is  executed,  Ac  18s7,  2  Co  4"  61,  2  Th  1", 
and  then  further  of  the  results,  general  and  specific, 
of  that  action.  Thus  it  stands  for  the  spiritual 
state  of  those  who  have  come  under  the  power  ot 
divine  grace,  Ro  6*.  2  Ti  21, 1  P  5",  2  P  3" ;  and  for 
the  evidences  or  tokens  of  such  experience,  as  when 
the  alms  contributed  by  the  Christian  Churches 
are  so  designated,  1  Co  18*,  2  Co  8s-  >»,  or  the  sum  of 
earthly  blessings  (rSo-a  x»P",  2  Co  9s),  or  the  various 
powers  and  gilts  manifested  by  Christians  (in  the 
striking  phrase  xouriAif  x<<P»>  1 P  4W),  or  the  power 
and  equipment  for  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  office, 
Ro  1»  12*  •  1514, 1  Co  3W,  Gal  2»,  Eph  3«-  7.  At  the 
same  time  x*/*'  does  not  appear  to  be  employed  in 
NT  for  the  act  or  gift  apart  from  that  reference  to 
the  pleasure  or  benefit  conveyed  by  it,  which  we  have 
already  noted.  The  word  for  girt  in  itself  is  Supor 
or  Suptd.  Hence  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
'  SiSbrax  x<W  in  Scripture  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  same  expression  in  profane  Greek,  where 
it  means  to  perform  an  act  of  kindness ;  in  Scrip- 
ture it  signifies  "  to  give  grace,"  "  to  cause  grace  to 
be  experienced  "  ;  see  Eph  4',  1  P  5»,  Ja  4«,  Ro  12", 
1  Co  I«,  2  Co  61  81  (cf.  Ac  XV)  *— Cremer.  The  gift 
which  enables  the  recipient  to  be  in  his  turn  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  profit  to  others  is  more  fre- 
quently xApur/ia ;  where  x&p"  and  xipw^o  approxi- 
mate in  signification,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  former  is  more  general, — as,  e.g.,  when  x*P*' 
toO  SeoS  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  his 
office,  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  his  ministry, 
rather  than  to  specific  equipments  for  it.  Finally, 
the  use  of  x&P"  for  '  thanks, '  the  correlative  of 
favour, — the  'return  favour,'  as  it  were,— illus- 
trates the  process  of  growth  and  transference  in  the 
use  of  the  word  which  we  have  so  far  traced. 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  to  grace  cannot, 
however,  be  exhausted  by  the  analysis,  however 
minute,  of  any  one  word  or  expression.  Its  funda- 
mental implication  of  a  kind  and  merciful  dis- 
position, manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  unmerited 
goodness,  especially  towards  the  sinful  and  erring, 
brings  grace  as  one  of  the  divine  attributes  into 
close  relation  with  others,  and  the  revelation  of  it 
may,  it  is  obvious,  be  even  more  frequent  in  act 
than  in  word,  conveyed  therefore  rather  by  de- 
scription than  direct  expression.  Not  in  declara- 
tions merely,  but  in  the  whole  series  of  the  divine 
dealings  with  mankind,  grace  is  exhibited.  The 
whole  biblical  history  might  be  claimed  as  a  record 
of  its  manifestation.  It  thus  takes  different  forms, 
and  includes  a  wide  area  of  operation.  It  is  allied 
to  the  goodness  which  God  snows  to  all  His  crea- 
tures, and  which  the  Psalms  so  frequently  celebrate 
— 33s  U9*4  145,  etc.;  to  the  compassion  which  has 
as  its  objects  the  needy  and  unfortunate,  Ps  25* 
103*,  Lk  In,  2  Co  1* ;  to  the  long-suffering  which 
bears  with  the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  Ex  34*, 
Ro  9**;  to  the  jpatitnet  which  defers  as  long  as 
possible  the  punishment  of  sin,  Ps  145s,  Ro  2*.  It 
belongs  therefore  to  the  circle  of  divine  attributes, 
the  keynote  of  which  is  Love.  In  all  the  phases 
of  what  we  have  already  seen  to  be  its  highly 
complex  significance,  —  whether  as  mercy  and 
favour  in  general,  or  as  the  manifestations  of 
God's  goodwill  in  the  form  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
advantages,  or  as  His  disposition  to  pardon  the 
sinner,  or  His  redemptive  scheme  as  a  whole,  or 
the  influences  by  which  souls  are  turned  to  Christ, 
kept,  strengthened,  and  increased  in  faith  and  love, 
and  impelled  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues,— 
in  all  of  these,  grace  implies  that  God  overcomes, 
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not  by  necessity  or  force,  but  by  the  freeness  of  Hie 
love,  Bo  6"- n.  This  is  the  reason  why  grace  is 
not  only  one  of  the  perfections  of  God,  but  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
Revelation  is  marked  by  progress.  The  God  who 
is  at  first  hidden  from  men,  so  that  they  seek  Him, 
if  haply  they  may  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  is  at 
length  made  known,  but  first  as  a.  jealous  God  (ipyij 
tfeoO),  only  afterwards  as  a  gracious  God.  And  the 
revelation  is  completed  when  '  the  Lord,  the  Lord, 
a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth  ;  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty'  (Ex  34*- '  RV),  which  is  the  loftiest 
OT  conception  of  God,  becomes  in  the  NT  '  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  somewhat  more 
minutely  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  grace  and  the  forms  which  it  assumes 
in  OT  and  NT  respectively. 

L  Old  Testament.— '  The  law  was  given  by 
Moses,'  says  St.  John  (1") ;  '  grace  and  truth  came 
by  Jesus  Christ.*  Yet  the  relation  of  OT  to  NT 
is  misconceived  when  it  is  apprehended  as  one  of 
antithesis  rather  than  development.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  religion  of  OT  is  ordinarily  repre- 
sented as  founded  upon  law,  and  that  the  very 
considerable  element  of  grace  which  enters  into  it 
is  ignored.  But  OT  piety  recognizes  that  what 
righteousness  it  has  is  founded  in  divine  grace  and 
imparted  through  divine  revelation.  It  is  grace 
which  gives  the  law  itself  (cf.  Gal  318-»),  and  faith, 
which  is  that  by  which  grace  is  received  and  made 
effective,  is  not  overlooked — Gn  15*.  Ex  14",  Nu 
20",  Dt  1*  9**,  2Ch  20»,  Ps  106"-*,  Is  7»  28",  Hab 
2*.  It  is  true  that  as  grace  gives  the  law,  so 
through  the  law  it  seems  to  give  men  a  right  or 
tlaim  in  virtue  of  their  compliance  with  the  law, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  later  revelation  of 
faith  as  the  principle  of  the  new  life.  The  favour 
(in  the  Psalmist  and  Prophets,  the  righteousness) 
of  God  gives  to  the  obedient  (or  the  repentant,  cf. 
Pa  17  and  26,  also  Ps  7)  a  claim,  as  it  were,  against 
God,  Ps  119u>  etc.  At  the  same  time  OT  fully 
recognizes  that  it  is  the  divine  grace  which 
forgives  sin  (Ps  32.  SI.  130.  143).  Grace,  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  appears  in  OT  in  conjunction 
with  truth  or  faithfulness  (Ps  85w  89"  98»  etc.), 
but  also  with  righteousness  and  judgment  (Hos 
21*).  God  is  gracious  as  hearing  prayer  (Ex  22"), 
as  departing  from  His  anger  (Ex  32"),  and  as 
exercising  freely  His  choice  of  love  (Ex  33"); 
He  lifts  upon  the  pious  the  light  of  His  counten- 
ance (Nu  6a).  It  is  by  the  divine  acts  that  this 
attitude  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  is  more 
particularly  manifested.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruin  occasioned  by  the  Fall,  the  purpose  of  mercy 
is  represented  as  being  declared  and  its  work 
begun,  words  of  promise  mingle  with  words  of 
condemnation,  the  divine  solicitude  shines  amidst 
the  clouds  of  divine  anger  (Gn  31*-31).  Through 
the  same  tenderness  Abel  and  Enoch  find  favour 
in  the  sight  of  God,  Noah  is  warned  and  escapes 
the  general  doom  (Gn  6s),  Abraham  is  selected  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  new  revelation  (Gn  12. 15),  and 
the  promises  made  to  him  are  repeated  to  his 
descendants  (Gn  26.  28).  Through  it  Moses  is 
chosen  and  fitted  for  his  work  (Ex  33n).  In  all 
that  concerns  Israel  as  a  people  the  same  free 
choice  is  exhibited  and  exercised.  The  promises 
freely  made  to  the  fathers  are  fulfilled  when, 
through  Moses,  Israel  is  chosen  from  among  all 
nations  (Ex  195,  cf.  Dt  10")  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  and  that  from  no  merit  of  its  own  (Nu  11.  12. 
14.  21,  eta ;  cf.  Dt  97  etc.).  This  choice  is  evidenced 
by  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Ex  15"- u),  and  is 
a  pore  act  of  grace  (Dt  V  8"-"  9").    In  the 


Prophets  we  have  a  further  development  of  this 

Soint  of  view.  Their  whole  religious  attitude  it 
etermined  by  it.  That  God  had  chosen  Israel  to 
be  His  people  is  their  most  sincere  conviction,  and 
the  problems  which  perplexed  them,  and  gave 
birth  to  some  of  their  most  profound  and  spiritual 
suggestions,  arose  out  of  the  relation  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  and  the  consequent  divine  chastisements, 
to  this  firmly  held  conviction  (cf.  Is  55"  63*  651,  Jon 
4U,  Mio  7UaU).  It  is  true  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  unworthiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
led  them  to  distinguish  from  the  nation  at  large 
the  true  Israel,  the  faithful  remnant;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  led  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  God's  gracious  purpose  as  embracing 
those  who  were  not  of  Israel,  and  of  the  heathen 
being  brought  through  Israel  into  the  enjoyment 
of  some  of  Israel's  privileges.  At  the  same  time, 
all  their  wealth  of  metaphor  is  employed  to 
depict  God's  loving  care  and  guidance,  His  de- 
liverances and  compassions  as  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  to  emphasize  His 
continued  patience,  His  touching  appeals  and 
generous  offers,  and  the  glory  of  His  declared  pur- 
poses. Even  in  His  anger  God  remembers  mercy 
(La  3»,  Jl  2>»,  Hab  3»),  and  yet  all  that  He  does  is 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  too  often  ungrateful  and 
rebellious  (Is  43a»  44M  48«-»,  Jer  18»>R,  Ezk  161"-, 
cf.  Ps  78).  In  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  nation  we  find  an  important  modification  of 
the  idea  of  grace.  Grace  is  mediated  to  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  nation.  His  imperfections  are 
forgiven  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  chosen  people ; 
as  belonging  to  an  elect  nation  he  is  himself  elect. 
The  Pss  express  this  assurance  of  the  believer, 
which  finds  utterance  in  his  prayers  when  afflicted 
and  his  thanksgivings  after  deliverance  (Ps  3*- 7  4* 
7W  11T  16.  W*  18.  32.  51. 103,  etc.).  If  thus  in  the 
view  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  there  is  no 
limit  to  God's  willingness  to  be  reconciled,  if  even 
His  judgment  has  a  core  of  mercy,  and  His  love 
always  proves  itself  stronger  than  human  sin,  the 
other  side  of  OT  religion  is,  in  turn,  not  to  bo 
minimized.  If  God  has  a  special  love  to  Israel, 
it  is  through  a  covenant  that  this  love  finds 
expression,  and  the  covenant  takes  the  form  of 
law.  The  people  are  bound  to  obedience,  and  the 
blessings  or  the  covenant  can  be  enjoyed  only  on 
this  condition.  So  far  from  grace  being  ignored 
in  OT,  it  permeates  it,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout. 
But  grace  is  not  yet  fully  revealed ;  it  is  still 
dominated  by  the  ideas  of  righteousness  and  re- 
tribution. It  speaks  the  language  of  law,  and  the 
law  is,  as  already  noted,  its  own  greatest  gift. 
Israel  has  reason  to  boast  itself  of  its  law ;  the 
possession  of  it  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  dis- 
tinguishing Israel  from  other  nations  (Ex  19*-*, 
Dt  33'"*).  Thus,  though  by  no  means  the  sole 
element,  law  remains  the  distinctive  element  in 
OT.  Obedience  is  pre-eminently  the  condition  of 
blessing.  God  in  giving  the  law  is  emphatically 
the  God  of  Israel  (Ex  20s).  In  OT  His  anger 
against  sin  is  declared,  His  mercy  and  long- 
suffering  are  proclaimed  ;  but  these  rest  side  by 
side,  an  unsolved  antinomy,  waiting  the  fuller 
revelation. 

ii.  New  Testament.— The  new  'covenant'  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  old ;  the  plan  of  grace  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  former  dispensation  comes 
into  full  expression  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ 
(Ti  2U  3*),  and  in  the  declarations  of  the  apostles — 
Ro  3***  *•  RV,  *  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (IXa<m}ptor, 
Heb.  n-jsj,  the  place  of  expiation,  "  the  central  seat 
of  the  saving  presence  and  gracious  revelations  oi 
God,"  seeCremer,  and,  tor  another  view,  San 
I  day-Headlam,  ad.  loc.),  through  faith,  by  his  blood 
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to  show  his  righteousness,  because  of  the  passing 
over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance 
of  God.'  Thus  the  great  work  of  grace  is  redemp- 
tion, which  has  its  origin  in  God  (1  Jn  410- u),  in 
His  eternal  good  pleasure  (eiSoxla),  Eph  1*"*,  and 
is  carried  oat  by  His  will  and  power.  Therefore, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Christian  revelation  is  called 
'  the  grace  of  God,' '  the  grace  of  God  our  Saviour,' 
'the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  or  simply 
'grace.'  The  love  which  it  manifests  is  expressed, 
not  only  by  word,  but  by  the  most  unchallengeable 
of  deeds,  when  God  sends  forth  His  Son  and  gives 
Him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  (Jn  3M, 
Eph  l7,  Bo  5s-"  etc.).  This  love  is  not  called  forth 
by  any  merit  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  man 
(2  Ti  1*,  Tit  3s),  but  is  the  free  spontaneous  out- 
flowing of  divine  compassion — 'it  is  the  gift  of 
God'  (Eph  2*-»,  Ro  3»  11«,  cf.  4*  5").  We  may 
compare  the  representations  contained  in  the 
parables  of  Jesus  generally,  especially  those  of 
Lk  15,  and  note  how  He  seeks  the  lost,  would 
shelter  Jerusalem  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
together,  and  calls  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to 
Himself.  But  it  is  not  only  this  great  central  act 
of  love,  upon  which  the  whole  plan  of  redemption 
is  built  up  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible, 
which  is  ascribed  to  divine  grace  and  is  its  outcome ; 
every  step  in  the  subsequent  process,  all  that  is 
embraced  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  re- 
garded as  due  to  grace.  It  is  through  it  that  the 
call  comes  to  men  (Gal  lu,  1  Th  2U),  and  that  men 
are  made  willing  to  answer  to  it  ( Jn  6"- *»).  It  is 
the  grace  of  God  which  opens  the  heart  (Ac  16"), 
which  gives  repentance  (Ao  5"  11",  2Ti  2a,  He  6"), 
by  which  faith  is  imparted  (Eph  V,  Ph  Is,  cf.  Lk 
17*),  also  assurance  of  God's  love  (Ro  5*  81*- >•),  hope 
(2  Th  2",  1  P  1M),  love  towards  God  (2  Th  3»)  and 
towards  the  brethren  (ITh  4>).  By  means  of  it 
we  become  God's  children,  righteous  and  holy  (Ac 
16",  Ro  3*  4,s,  Tit  37),  and  receive  strength  to  do 
good  and  to  avoid  evil  (2  Th  2"  3s).  The  position 
of  the  redeemed  is  one  of  grace  (Ro  5»,  1  P  2"),  and 
by  it  sanctification  is  completed  (IThS*-*').  On 
the  one  hand,  grace  may  be  received  in  vain  (2  Co 
61) ;  on  the  other,  men  may  grow  in  grace  (2  P  3M). 
This  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  by 
Christ  Himself  (Jn  7*  14*  15"  16%  Ac  1»),  a 
exercised  in  His  service  (Jn  14*  161*1*),  and  becomes 
the  principle  of  the  new  life.  The  grace  of  God, 
in  fact,  bestows  joy  and  peace  and  every  good 
work  (Ro  15u,  2  Co  9s).  It  has  been  remarked 
that  as  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  one's  own  birth 
or  resurrection,  as  in  such  events  man  must  be 
purely  passive,  the  employment  of  metaphors  like 
the  'new  birth'  (Jn  3'"7),  or  the  'new  creature' 
(2  Co  6",  Eph  2W),  or  the  new,  the  'resurrection' 
life  (Eph  2*,  Col  2U  31),  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
renewal  of  heart  and  life  is  accomplished  only  by 
the  power,  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  the  Christian 
is  what  he  is  by  divine  grace  (1  Co  47  16") ;  and  as 
he  ought  at  aU  times  to  pray  (1  Th  5",  cf.  1  Ti  2», 
Mt  7"1,  Lk  18>)  to  the  Source  of  all  good  for  that 
of  which  he  feels  the  need,  so,  for  every  benefit 
which  he  receives,  he  ought  to  give  thanks  and 
praise  to  God  (Ko  &7,  1  Co  l4, 1  Th  !•  2»  3"). 

This  positive  and  direct  statement  of  the  teaching 
of  OT  and  NT  with  reference  to  the  necessity  and 
value  of  grace  and  its  range  of  action  might  be 
supplemented  and  confirmed  by  a  corresponding 
statement  of  the  corruption  and  powerlessness  of 
man  due  to  sin  as  set  forth  in  the  same  sacred 
pages.  The  more  helpless  man  is  seen  to  be,  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  the  intervention  of  a  Power 
above  him  and  independent  of  him.  This  considera- 
tion brings  us  within  sight  of  a  problem  which  has 
much  divided  the  Church  in  all  ages,  but  which  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
discuss  in  these  its  later  developments.   The  prob- 


lem is  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  how  far  the  initiative 
lies  with  God  and  man  respectively,  or  how  far 
they  co-operate,  and  what,  indeed,  is  meant  by 
co-operation  in  such  a  case.  It  has  driven  Augus- 
tine and  Pelagius,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  into 
opposite  camps.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
inquire  how  far  the  roots  of  the  doctrinal  view* 
identified  with  the  names  of  these  great  teacher* 
can  be  traced  in  the  Bible.  The  passages  which 
have  been  already  cited  tend  on  the  whole  to 
illustrate  one  side  of  this  great  controversy — that, 
namely,  which  grounds  salvation  on  the  free  loving 
will  and  purpose  of  God.  But,  no  doubt,  many 
others  may  be,  and  have  been,  adduced  which  set 
forth  no  less  distinctly  the  human  side  of  salvation 
with  its  responsibilities  and  activities.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  which  contain  ex- 
hortations to  repentance  and  faith.  From  the 
time  of  the  Prophets  /terdroa  was  a  condition  of 
being  saved.  If  men  were  commanded  to  repent, 
the  implication  was  that  it  is  in  their  power  to 
do  so.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  argue 
from  an  injunction  to  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  it, 
but  in  this  we  cannot  dispute  that  it  is,  in  some 
sense,  possible  for  man  to  repent,  without  taking 
away  all  meaning  and  reality  from  God's  design  of 
saving  them.  Such  references  to  repentance  are 
found  in  Ps  95"-  (cf.  He  47tt),  Ao  2*  8",  Rev 
3*  etc,  cf.  Mt  21*.  Similarly  with  faith :  tunwoetrt 
and  irurrtim  are  usually  conjoined,  and  belief  must 
be  as  personal  as  repentance.  It  is  intended  to  be, 
not  the  result  of  momentary  impression,  but  a 
spontaneous  moral  act.  In  Ro  1*  faith  is  spoken 
of  as  '  obedience,'  a  moral  attitude  which  men  era 
expected  to  assume.  Exhortations  to  faith  are 
found  in  Mk  lu  5",  Jn  6*  10*  12"  141-"  20*,  A  3 
16n.  Repentance  and  faith  are  the  chief  elements 
in  conversion.  In  Jer  31u  Ephraim  cries,  'Turn 
thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,'  where  the  latter 
clause  ought  to  be  'I  shall  return,'  or  'that  I 
may  turn,'  implying  the  element  of  personal 
activity  (see  art.  Conversion,  vol.  L  p.  478*, 
footnote) ;  and  the  image  of  the  closed  door  in  Rev 
3"  indicates  that  it  must  be  opened  from  within  to 
Him  that  knocketh.  Allusions  to  conversion  are 
found  in  Ac  3U  14»  26*  cf.  2  Co  3".  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  work  of  God  begins  with  the 
calling,  KKrfiit,  Ro  8",  whence  Christians  are  known 
as  kXtjtoJ,  Ro  l7,  the  hearing  must  be  a  willing 
hearing,  not  like  that  of  Jerusalem  (Mt  23*7)  or  of 
the  Jews  (Jn  6*°),  but  like  that  of  the  disciples 
(Jn  17** 8).  The  some  element  of  human  activity 
is  implied  in  exhortations  to  perseverance  (Ac  14", 
1  Co  16u,  1  Th  3s),  to  watchfulness  (Mt  24u,  Mk 
13",  1  Co  16u,  1  P  5»,  Rev  3*  16"),  to  struggle  and 
endeavour  (1  Co  9*-*,  2  Ti  2»  4'),  to  labours  on 
behalf  of  the  brethren  (Ro  14"  15s- M,  Gal  6l),  and, 
in  general,  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues,  aa 
well  as  to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties,  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  every  case  language  is  used 
which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing that  these  things  lie  fully  within  the  power  of 
men  to  observe  ana  do.  Repentance,  faith,  etc., 
are  regarded  as  works  of  men  as  well  as  gifts  of 
God.  victory  in  that  new  life  to  which  they  are 
summoned  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  zealous 
application  of  every  energy  of  the  soul.  The 
promises  which  are  held  out  to  the  faithful,  and 
the  threatening  which  are  denounced  against  the 
disobedient,  all  show  the  responsibility  under  which 
we  act,  the  momentous  results  of  choice. 

But  though  later  analysis,  and  the  theories  which 
figure  in  doctrinal  history,  have  brought  to  light 
and  emphasized  this  duality  in  the  scriptural  re- 
presentations of  human  experience  in  salvation, 
though  some  thinkers  and  teachers  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
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abolishing  human  liberty  in  order  to  exalt  divine 
grace,  or  ignoring  divine  grace  in  order  to  safe- 
guard human  liberty, — it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
biblical  writers  betray  little  consciousness  of  the 
antagonism.  St.  Paul  is  clear  and  emphatic  in 
his  declarations  as  to  grace — it  is  absolute,  gratui- 
tous— '  by  grace  ye  are  saved ' ;  but  he  is  no  less 
ready  and  willing  to  make  his  appeal  to  human 
liberty  (Ro  2*->*,  Ph  3-»-17) :  '  Work  out  your  own 
salvation,'  he  cries,  '  with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
**-ork  for  his  good  pleasure  (Ph  21*-  u  RV),  where 
noth  elements  appear  together  as  indefeasible 
portions  of  the  same  Christian  experience.  If 
OT  closed  with  an  antinomy  of  wrath  and  mercy, 
law  and  grace,  side  by  side,  equally  real,  but  so 
far  from  Deing  mutually  destructive  that  in  the 
experience  of  the  devout  they  were  equally 
and  illustrated  one  another,  so  NT 


closes  with  its  own  unsolved  antinomy, — human 
individuality,  free,  responsible,  but  sinful  and 
degraded,  owing  its  salvation  to  the  love  of  Him 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  who  first  loved  us,  who 
despite  human  weakness  and  wickedness  makes 
that  mercy  effectual,  and  the  evil  that  is  over- 
come redound  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His 
grace. 

LrrERirtnuv— Among  sources  of  suggestion  and  material  (or 

an  exhibition  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  grace,  special  mention 
ahould  he  made,  in  regard  to  the  word  r«M<,  of  Oremer's  Bib. 
Theol.  hex.  of  ATJ,  and  Grimm's  Greek-  Bngliih  Lex.  of  ITT, 
J.  H.  Thayer's  edition ;  and  in  regard  to  the  classification  of 
passages,  of  C.  Bois's  article  '  Grace  Divine '  in  Lichtenberger's 
Encyclopedic  del  Scicncet  Religimuct ;  see  also  the  Biblical 
Theologies  of  Oehler,  Schultx,  Weiss,  Schmid,  and  the  Historical 
Theology  (Index,  «.«.)  of  Cunningham,        A.  STEWART. 

GRACIOUS. — This  adj.  is  found  with  three  dis- 
tinct meanings.  1.  Favourable,  merciful,  the 
jiost  frequent  use  of  the  word,  as  Ex  331'  '  And  [I] 
will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and 
wil'.  ^h»w  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy'  ("ram 
•h*  -*?rnfc,  LXX  koI  ikefyra  it  hv  i\eS>,  quoted  in 
Ro  9'*).  2.  Favoured,  accepted  (for  the  word 
'gracious'  has  the  distinction  of  being  used 
actively  of  the  person  bestowing,  and  passively 
of  the  person  receiving  favour).  There  are  two 
examples  in  A  V,  1  Es  8*  '  Yea,  when  we  were  in 
bondage,  we  were  not  forsaken  of  our  Lord ;  but 
he  made  ns  gracious  before  (tVohprev  V«  **  X^r"n 
humor)  the  kings  of  Persia,  so  that  they  gave  us 
food ' ;  Sir  18"  '  Lo,  is  not  a  word  better  than  a 
gift  ?  But  both  are  with  a  gracious  man ' ;  Gr.  xopi 
irSpl  KexapiTWfUvif;  Vulg.  'cum  nomine  iustificato,' 
whence  Wye.  and  Don.  '  with  a  iustefied  man ' ; 
Cov.  'but  a  gracious  man  geveth  them  both,'  so 
Gen.  and  Bishops.  The  same  form  (perf.  ptcp. 
pass,  of  xaoyrta  '  to  bestow  favour  on,'  '  bless ')  is 
found  in  Lk  1"  Xatot,  xtxaptTu/Uni ;  EV  'Hail, 


j  Vulg.  (•  Avegrai 
grace,'  except  Gen.  '  Hayle  thou  that  art  freely 
beloved.'  and  Bish.  'in  high  favour.'  Shaks.  has 
this  meaning  of  '  gracious  in  As  You  Like  It,  I.  ii. 
200 — '  If  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that 
was  never  gracious ' ;  and  ///  Henry  VI.  TO.  iii. 
117— 

'  Bat  is  he  gracious  In  the  people's  eyef ' 
3.  Attractive,  winning. — There  are  four  exam- 
ples: (1)  Pr  ll1*  'a  gracious  woman  retaineth 
honour '  (jn  n^K),  lit.  '  a  woman  of  grace ' ;  LXX  yrn^i 
eix&purrot ;  Vulg.  ' mulier  gratiosa ' :  'a  gracious 
woman '  is  Wyclif  s  tr",  and  all  the  versions  agree 
with  him.  The  meaning  is  '  a  woman  of  grace  of 
appearance.'  (2)  Ec  10™  'The  words  of  a  wise 
man's  mouth  are  gracious '  (ra,  lit.  '  are  grace,'  as 
AVm;  cf.  Lk  4*  below).  (3)  Jer  22*  'how 
gracious  shalt  tbou  be  when  pangs  come  upon 
vol.  ii. — 17 


thee.'  The  Mass.  text  gives  pf-jr.-t?  (Kethtbh 
Tom),  which  can  only  be  Niph.  of  ]f)  to  be  gracious. 
Luther  understood  it  in  the  sense  of  '  be  beautiful.' 
'  winning,'  and  tr4  '  wie  sen  on  wirst  du  senen '  ■, 
after  whom  the  Gen.  gave  'how  beautiful  shalt 
thou  be,'  and  AV  'how  gracious  shalt  thou  be.' 
The  passive  meaning ' favoured ' or  'pitied '  gives  a 
better  sense,  however,  and  hence  RV  '  How  greatly 
to  be  pitied  shalt  thou  be,'  and  the  Bishops, '  Ohowe 
litle  shalt  thou  be  regarded.'  But  the  versions 
imply  another  reading,  bjijkj  from  [tun],  found  only 
in  Niph.  'to  groan/  Thus  LXX  Karwrrerdf cu ; 
Vulg.  'quomodo  congemuistL'  This  meaning  is 
clearly  most  suitable,  and  is  adopted  by  nearly  all 
mod.  editors.  Wye.  follows  Vulg.  '  Hon  togidere 
weiledist  thou,'  and  so  Dou.  'how  hast  thou 
mourned  together.'  Similarly,  Cov.  '  O  how  greate 
shall  thy  mourning  be.'  Rothstein  (in  Kautzsch) 
'  wie  wirst  du  achzen.'  (4)  Lk  4"  '  And  all  bare 
him  witness  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth '  {M  toIj  XA-you 
rip  yd>ro»,  RV  'words  of  grace'}.  The  mean- 
ing here,  says  Plummer,  is  'winning  words.' 
He  adds,  'The  very  first  meaning  of  x£l** 
(xafpu)  is  "comeliness,"  "winsomeness"' — Horn. 
Od.  viii.  175  ;  Ec  10",  Ps  44»,  Sir  21»«  37",  Col  4»— 
'  and  in  all  these  passages  it  is  the  winsomeness  of 
language  that  is  specially  signified.'  Vulg.  trans- 
lates '  mirabantur  in  verbis  gratia*,'  whence  Wye 
'wondriden  in  the  wordis  of  grace,'  and  Rhein. 
'they  marveled  in  the  wordes  of  grace.'  All  the 
rest  of  the  versions,  beginning  with  Tindale,  have 
'wondered  at  the  gracious  words';  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  RV  should  have  returned  to  '  words  of 
grace ' ;  to  have  changed  the  adj.  to  '  winning ' 
would  have  prevented  misunderstanding  and  beeD 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Eng.  idiom.  In 
illustration  of  this  use  of  the  word  we  find  Bacon, 
Essays  {'  Of  Beauty,'  p.  176),  'In  Beauty,  that  of 
Favour  is  more  then  that  of  Colour,  and  that  of 
Decent  and  Gratious  Motion,  more  then  that  of 
Favour.'  So  Shake.  Twelfth  Night,  1.  v.  281— 

'And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person :  but  yet  1  cannot  lore  him.' 

And  Chapman,  Hornet'*  Iliads,  xviii.  23 — 

'  Himself  he  threw  upon  the  shore. 
Lay,  as  laid  out  for  funeral,  then  tumbled  round,  and  ton 
Bis  gracious  curls.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GRAFF. — From  ypddxtr,  to  write,  was  formed 
ypadxtor,  a  style  or  pencil  for  writing  with :  this 
was  adopted  into  Lat.  graphium ;  and  passed  into 
old  Fr.  graffe,  which  gave  Eng.  '  graff,'  a  slip  ol  a 
cultivated  tree  inserted  into  a  wild  one,  so  named 
because  it  resembled  a  pencil  in  shape.  From 
this  substantive  was  formed  the  verb  'to  graff,' 
which  then  yielded  another  substantive  'graft* 
(like  '  weight '  from  '  weigh ') ;  and  by  and  by  this 
subst.  '  graft '  attracted  the  verb  to  its  own  form. 
So  that,  whereas  both  subst.  and  vb.  were  once 
'  graff,'  now  both  are  '  graft.'  The  change  from 
'  graff'  to  '  graft '  was  in  process  in  Shakespeare's 
day.  As  subst.  he  uses  only  '  graff,'  Pericles, 
V.  l  60— 

'  The  most  Just  gods 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar.' 

But  as  vb.  he  has  both  '  graff'  (with  past  ptcp 
'graft')  and  'graft'  (with  past  ptcp.  'grafted  ). 
Thus  II  Henry  IV.  v.  iii.  3,  '  Nay  you  shall  see 
mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a 
last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  grafting';  Rich.  II. 
in.  iv.  101— 

'  Pray  Ood  the  plants  thou  graft* st  may  never  grow.' 

In  the  Pr.  Bk.  of  1649  (Collect  for  7th  Sun.  after 
Trinity,  Keiling,  p.  129)  is  the  prayer  'Graff  in  our 
hearts  the  love  of  thy  name ' :  this  runs  through  the 
edd.  of  1662  and  1669,  but  in  ed.  1604  is  changed 
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into  'graft.'   Again  in  the  Com.  Service  (Keiling, 

S.  228),  '  Grant .  .  .  that  the  words  which  we  have 
eard  this  day  with  our  outward  ears,  may  through 
thy  grace  be  so  grafted  inwardly  in  our  hearts,' 
continues  through  all  the  edd.  till  that  of  1662, 
when  it  becomes  '  grafted.'  The  word  is  rare  in  the 
Eng.  versions.  It  occurs  as  a  var.  reading  in  Wy- 
clifs  NT  of  1380  at  1  Ti  6".  Then  in  Ro  11"  Wye. 
(1388)  has  '  art  graffid  among  them '  as  tr"  of  ireaw- 
r(iaBr(t  iv  airroit  (or  rather  of  the  Vulg. '  insertus  es 
inilUs'),  and  at  v."  'the  braunchis  ben  brokun, 
that  y  be  graffid  in.'  Tindale,  however,  tr4  eWey- 
iMu  lay  '  graff '  in  all  its  occurrences  (Ro  ll"->*- 
and  he  was  followed  by  all  the  ver- 
sions except  Coverdale.  Tind.  used  '  graf te '  and 
'grafted '  as  the  past  tense  or  past  ptcp.,  and  in 
this  also  he  was  strictly  followed,  except  that 
Rhem.  (which  tr4  independently  from  the  Vulg.) 
used  '  grafted '  always,  and  was  followed  by  A  V. 
Cov.  has  '  grafte'  in  v.",  which  must  be  the  ptcp. 
of  '  graff,'  but  in  all  the  remaining  occurrences  he 
uses  the  form  'graft'  for  the  pres.  tense  and 
'grafted'  for  the  past.  RV  uses  'graft'  and 
'  grafted '  throughout. 

The  iubj':;t  of  grafting  will  be  spoken  of  under  Ouvs.  We 
may  illustrate  it  and  the  word  here  by  quoting  Qosson,  School* 
o/Abutt  (Arber'e  ed.  p.  63), '  Though  the  Manner  have  skill  to 

Sveme  his  vessel,  it  fleth  not  in  his  cunning  to  caline  the  seas : 
ough  the  oountriman  know  bow  to  graffe  an  ympe  [Jpavrw, 
•hoot,  scion],  his  tolle  will  not  alter  the  taste  of  the  Crab.' 
Holland,  Plinis,  ivii.  14, '  The  first  is  to  set  the  graffe  or  sion 
betweene  the  barke  and  the  wood :  for  In  old  time  truly,  men 
were  afraid  at  first  to  cleave  the  stocke,  but  soon  after  they 
ventured  to  bore  a  bole  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wood :  and 
then  they  set  fast  Into  the  pith  Just  iu  the  mids  thereof,  but  one 
■ion  or  graffe,  for  by  this  kind  of  grafting.  Impossible  it  was 
that  the  said  pith  should  receive  or  bear  any  more.'  Evelyn, 
Pomona,  iii.— '  Make  choice  of  your  grafts  from  a  constant  and 
well-bearing  branch.  As  to  the  suocess  of  grafting,  the  main 
skill  is,  to  Joyn  the  Inward  part  of  the  don  to  the  sappy  part 
of  the  stock,  closely,  but  not  too  forceably ;  that  being  the  best 
and  most  infallible  way,  by  which  most  of  the  quick  and  Juicy 
part*  are  mutually  united,  especially  toward  the  bottom.'  Bp. 
Hall  (Works,  ii.  1)  uses  the  form  '  grille ' :  '  Elizabeth  was  just, 
as  well  as  Zochary,  that  the  fore-runner  of  a  Saviour  might  be 
holy  on  both  sides :  if  the  stock  and  the  griffe  be  not  both  good, 
than  is  much  danger  of  the  fruit'  J.  HASTINGS. 

GRANARY  See  Garner. 

GRAPES.  —  See  Vine.    Wild  Grape*.  —  See 

Cockle. 

GRASS.— Four  words  are  tr4  grass  in  OT :— 1.  frv 
yerek,  Y\up6t.  This  word  signifies  green  or  green- 
ness. Once  it  is  tr4  ' grass '  (Nu  22*) ;  twice  '  green 
thing'  (Ex  10",  Is  15") ;  thrice  it  is  followed  by 
other  words,  (Ps  37*.  Is  37")  and  3(cs  (Gn  1»), 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  used  as  an  adj.  signifying 
'green.' 

2.  "nrg  hdftr. — This  word  is  from  a  root  (unused 
in  Heb.)  signifying  to  be  green  (Arab,  khadira), 
from  which  is  derived  the  noun  khadrah,  signify- 
ing primarily  greenness,  secondarily  purslain, 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  like.  It  is  now  used  for 
vegetables  or  herbage  in  general.  In  OT  haztr  is 
used  once  for  leeks,  LXX  rpiaa  (Nu  11').  Twice  it 
is  tr1  'hay'  (Pr  27*  RVm  'grass,'  LXX  x**V«*; 
Is  15*  RV  '  grass,'  LXX  xtyrrot).  In  all  the  remain- 
ing passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  both  AV  and 
RV  it  is  tr*  'grass.'  LXX,  however,  renders  it 
once  (Is  357)  by  ini\tii,  AV  and  RVm  'a  court' ; 
twice  (2  K  19*.  Ps  90")  by  xXoij;  twice  (1  K  18», 
Job  8")  by  /JoTd>if ;  once  (Is  37")  by  x*>™*  tvph ; 
and  in  the  ten  other  places  where  it  occurs  (Job 
40",  Ps  87*  103"  104"  1298  147",  Is  40*-T  44*  61")  by 

Xoprof. 

3.  K(h  deshe'  (root  uncertain ;  the  vb.  ttm,  Jl  2!a, 
Gn  1",  is  probably  a  denominative.  Like  hdzir,  it  is 
variously  rendered  in  both  EV  and  LXX.'  It  is  tr4 

*  Besides  this  passage  in  Bo,  the  verb  occui  ■  in  biblical  Or. 
oniy  Wis  18"  in  the  sense  of  '  prick '  (so  AVm  and  RVm,  but 
B.V'bite'X   It  oomes  from  mitrft,  a  goad. 


four  times  'herb'  (2  K  19*  Is  66"  LXX  /JordViji 
Ps  37*  LXX  xxhy  Is  37s7  where  it  is  dropped  out 
of  the  LXX);  twice  'tender  herb'  (Dt  32*  LXX 
47oc«rrir,  Job  38"  RV  '  tender  grass,'  marg.  *  green- 
sward,' LXX  xXo» ;  once  '  green '  as  an  adj.  to 
pastures  (Ps  23'  LXX  toitow  XX6171)  j  twice  'tender 
grass'  (2  S  23*  LXX  xMv,  Pr  27*  LXX  ria) ;  and 
four  times  'grass'  (Gn  lu,  Jer  14*  LXX  por&rq. 
Job  6"  LXX  <rir*,  Is  15*  RV  '  tender  grass,'  LXX 

X&pTOt). 

4.  sjpa  'isebh.  This  word  (of  uncertain  loot) 
is  tr4  in  ten  places  '  herb*  or  '  herbs'  (Gn  l11-"  3". 
Pr  27*,  Is  42"  LXX  x*P™.  Gn  2*  LXX  x*«/>°», 
Ex  9*  10"- »  LXX  0ord>ij,  Ps  104"  LXX  x^l); 
and  in  eleven  'grass'  (Dt  11"  LXX  x°f'6o-lMT<lt 
Dt  32"  RV  herb,  2K  19*.  Ps  72"  102*- »  106* 
Jer  14*  RV  herbage,  Am  7*  LXX  xoprot ;  Job  6" 
LXX  ranpiraroy ;  Is  37"  left  out  by  LXX  alto- 
gether). 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  analysis — 

(a)  That  all  the  above  terms  are  indefinite, 
applying  to  herbage  in  general. 

(A)  It  is  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  discrimi- 
nated rigidly  between  the  true  grasses,  i.e.  the 
modern  botanical  order  Graminem  (or  even  the 
group  of  grass-like  plants,  including  sedges  and 
rushes),  and  other  herbage.  If  they  did,  it  does 
not  appear  from  their  nomenclature.  The  Arabic 
does  not  contain  any  such  distinction.  With  all 
the  general  culture  and  knowledge  of  natural 
history  of  our  age,  grasses,  in  popular  language, 
include  some  plants  other  than  those  of  the  order 
Graminem,  as  pepper-grass,  Lepidium  sativum,  L.; 
orange-grass,  Hypericum  Sarothra,  L.,  etc 

(e)  It  is  quite  plain  that  neither  the  LXX  nor 
our  own  translators  have  been  at  any  pains  to 
render  these  words  always  by  the  same  Gr.  or  Eng. 
equivalent.  Thus  in  Is  15*  both  twj  and  aie 
rendered  x*/"'01!  tne  first  being  tr4  AV  hay,  RV 
grass,  and  the  second  AV  grass,  RV  tender  grass. 
In  Is  37"  t»9  is  rendered  x^e™  tvph,  AV  and  RV 
grass,  while  and  «yi  are  left  out  in  the  LXX, 
and  rendered  in  A V  and  RV  respectively  grass  and 
herb.  In  Gn  1"  if  a  kjN  is  rendered  porarqr  xoprov. 
The  reader  will  detect  numerous  other  illustrations 
of  this  point.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  translators,  ancient  and  modern,  have  not 
rendered  these  words  uniformly,  we  must  accept 
the  fact.  The  nearest  we  can  approach  to  a 
specialization  of  the  term  is  to  regard  a^s  as  refer- 
ring to  herbage  in  general,  including  vegetables 
suitable  for  human  food;  -rf}  to  grasses;  ttr/j  to 
forage  plants;  and  px  *°  verdure.  They  might 
be  then  rendered  as  follows:  'esebh  =  herbs,  hdftr 
=  grass,  deshe'  =  pasture  grass  or  tender  grass,  and 
yerek = green  thing. 

Grasses  are  very  numerous  in  Bible  lands.  In 
Pal.  and  Syria  they  are  represented  by  90  genera 
and  243  species,  tew  of  them  grow  in  masses. 
Turf  is  almost  unknown.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cereals,  none  of  the  grasses  are  cultivated  iu 
this  land.    See  Hay. 

In  NT  grass  is  always  the  tr*  of  x*p"»-  But 
Xiprot  is  also  tr4  by  blade  (Mt  13*.  Mk  4*}  and 
hay  (1  Co  3").    In  Mk,  I.e.,  the  x*«p*t  J4/""01 18 
first  evidence  of  early  spring  (of.  Jn  6*- "). 

G.  E.  Post. 

GRASSHOPPER. — See  Locust. 

GRATE,  GRATING  (1339). —Half-way  np  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  was  attached  a  projecting 
ledge — such,  at  least,  is  the  now  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  the  obscure  word  sip  (Ex  27*  384), 
regarding  which  the  author  of  the  Priests'  Code 
gives  us  no  further  information — which  appears  to 
have  run  right  round  the  altar.  Underneath  this 
projection  was  attached  '  a  grating  (AV  grate)  of 
network  of  brass'  (Ex  274  RV,  35"  38*  »  3fl*»> 
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which  completely  covered  the  lower  half  of  the 
altar.  It  was  probably,  as  the  etymology  suggests 
(see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  133),  a  strong  netting 
made  of  bronze  (nynj)  wire,  with  meshes  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  the  sacrificial  blood  to  be  dashed 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  altar.  For  other 
conjectures  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  mikbSr,  see  the  art.  Tabernacle  (section 
dealing  with  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering). 

A.  R.  8.  Kennedy. 
GRATITUDE  See  Thankfulness. 

ORATE.— The  usual  OT  word  tr4  '  grave '  is  153 
Jfeber  (also  fem.  form  rrjtaij) ;  and  the  usual  NT  word 
is  /ivTjficiov  (with  the  occasional  See  Burial, 

Sepulchre.  But  in  AV  shgGl  is  often  so  tr*, 
and  ftrp  once  (1  Co  16").   See  Hades  and  Sheol. 

ORATE. — In  Sir  39*  (and  in  the  1st  Prologue) 
occurs  the  expression  'grave  sentences'  as  tr"  of 
mpoifdai,  RV  *  proverbs.  The  meaning  of  the  adj. 
is  'weighty,'  as  in  Knox,  Hist.  406,  'Thus  the 
Queen's  Majesty  being  informed  of  the  truth  by 
her  said  Advocate,  sent  again  and  stayed  the  said 
meeting,  and  sent  to  the  Town  a  grave  Letter ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Macbeth,  m.  i.  21— 

*  We  should  have  else  desired  your  good  advice, 
Which  ■till  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous.' 

In  this  use  '  grave '  is  but  one  step  removed  from 
the  lit.  sense  of  'heavy'  (as  Lat.  gravis),  which 
we  find  in  Chapman,  Homer'*  Odysseys,  viii.  257 — 
'  This  said,  with  robe  and  all,  he  grasp'd  a  stone, 
A  little  graver  than  was  ever  thrown 
By  these  Fhsadans  In  their  wrestling  rout.' 

One  step  farther  removed  is  the  use  of  the  word 
in  NT  as  tr"  of  «/u>*t,  1  Ti  3«- »,  Tit  2s,  applied  to 
deacons,  their  wives,  and  aged  men,  in  the  sense  of 
'  serious.'  Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State, 
iii.  19  (p.  202),  '  He  is  a  good  Time-server  that 
complyes  his  manners  to  the  several!  ages  of  this 
life :  pleasant  in  youth,  without  wantonnesse ;  grave 
in  Old  age,  without  frowardnesse.  Frost  is  as  pro- 
per for  winter,  as  flowers  for  spring.  Gravity 
becomes  the  ancient;  and  a  green  Christmas  is 
neither  handsome  nor  healthfull.'  J.  Hastings. 

ORATE. — The  verb  to  'grave'  is  used  in  earlier 
versions  in  the  sense  of  '  dig,'  as  Is  37"  Cov.  '  Yf 
there  be  no  water,  I  wil  grave  and  drynke '  (EV  '  I 
have  digged,  and  drunk  water').  But  the  only 
meaning  in  EV  is  '  carve,'  modern  '  engrave.'  So 
Tindale  has  the  word  in  Gn  4M  'Tubalcain  a 
worker  in  metall  and  a  father  of  all  that  grave 
in  brasse  and  yeron ' ;  and  in  Ex  39*  '  And  they 
wrought  onix  stones  cloosed  in  ouches  of  golde  and 

Saved  as  sygnettes  are  graven  with  the  names  of 
e  children  of  Israel.'  He  also  has  '  stonegraver ' 
Ex  28u  (EV  '  engraver  in  stone '),  and  '  graver '  as 
the  tool,  32*  (EV  'graving  tool').  For  Graven 
Image  see  Idolatry,  Image.       J.  Hastings. 

GRAVEL. — Wyclif  used  'gravel*  as  a  synonym 
for  '  sand.'  Thus  Gn  22"  '  I  shal  multiply  thi  seed 
as  stems  of  hevene,  and  as  gravel  that  is  in  the 
brenk  of  the  see';  Mt  7"  'And  every  man  that 
herith  these  my  wordis,  and  doth  hem  nat,  is  liche 
to  a  man  fool,  that  hath  bildid  his  hous  on  gravel, 
or  toond ' ;  Ac  2741  '  And  whanne  we  felden  into  a 

Elaoe  of  gravel  gon  al  aboute  with  the  see,  thei 
urtliden  the  schipp.'  * 

In  the  last  passage  Rhem.  has  '  And  when  we  were  fallen 
into  a  place  betwene  two  seas,  they  graveled  the  ship.'  This 
nee  of  1  gravel '  as  a  verb  led  to  the  fig.  phrase  '  to  gravel  one,' 
that  is,  bring  one  to  a  standstill  in  argument,'  a  phrase  used 
by  Thomas  Fuller  in  Holy  and  Profane  Slate,  li.  4  (p.  63) 
'Wren  Eunomius  the  Here  tick  vaunted  that  he  knew  God  anc 


•  Wye  even  uses  'gravel'  in  the  plu.,  Dt  83"  0880)  'hid 
treeoursof  graveUs'  (after  Yulg.  '  thes&uros  absconditos  aren 
erumO,  Dou. ' 


his  divinity,  8.  Basil  gravells  him  in  SI  questions  about  tbs 
body  of  an  ant  or  pismire :  so  dark  is  man's  understanding.' 

In  AV  also  there  is  practically  no  distinction 
between  *  gravel '  and  '  sand,'  unless  it  is  made  by 
the  addition  of  'stones.'  The  word  occurs  (1) 
Is  48"  '  Thy  seed  also  had  been  as  the  sand,  and 
the  offspring  of  thy  bowels  like  the  gravel  thereof ' 
0'rto"?9»  Rv  'like  the  grains  thereof,'  after  LXX, 
Jerome,  Targ.,  Ewald,  Del,  Orelli,  and  others; 
but  RVm  'like  that  of  the  bowels  thereof  [refer- 
ring to  the  fish],  after  Ges.,  Hitrig,  Knobel,  Keil, 
Nagelsbach,  and  others  [Cheyne,  'as  the  entrails 
thereof '].  The  word,  which  occurs  only  here,  is  of 
uncertain  derivation  and  meaning) ;  (2)  Pr  20" 
'  Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man ;  but  afterwards 
his  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  gravel,'  and  (3)  La 
3W  'He  hath  also  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel 
stones'  (both  p»o>  from  to  divide,  therefore 
'  broken  small ') ;  (4)  Sir  18™  '  As  a  drop  of  water 
unto  the  sea,  and  a  gravelstone  in  comparison  of  the 
sand '  [f-rj<pot,  RV  '  a  pebble ').       J.  Hastings. 

GRAY.— The  epithet  'gray'  occurs  only  in  refer- 
ence to  hair,  and  is  the  tr"  either  of  if  sibh,  to 
be  gray- headed  (IS  12s,  Job  15w),  or  of  nyfr 
sibh&h,  hoariness,  old  age  (Gn  42"  44s-*1,  Dt  32s8, 
Ps  71ls,  Pr  20*,  Hos  7»).  RV  prefers  'hoary*  in 
Pr  20s8. 

The  word  has  been  spelt  both  ' gray '  and  'grey '  from  earliest 
times.  Shake,  has  in  Hamlet  (n.  ii.  190),  "The  satirical  rogue 
says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards,'  but  in  Lear  (u.  ii.  72), 
'Spare  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtail?'  In  AV  1811  the  spelling 
is  uniformly  'gray.'  but  in  Ps  71K>,  Pr  20*  the  word  is  usually 
spelt '  grey  in  modern  editions. 

GREAT  SEA  (Vvian  d,ti  Nu  34«7,  Jos  151*-"  Ezk 
47»-  *  48s8),  called  also  piqur;  cm  the  hinder,  i.e. 
western  sea,  Dt  11s*  34",  Zee  148,  Jl  2* ;  cpy1??  D; 
Sea  of  the  Philistine*,  Ex  23n  :  dti  The  Sea,  Gn  4918, 
Nu  13"  34»,  Dt  V  etc.    Lat  Mare  Internum.* 

The  Mediterranean  was  essentially  the  'Great 
Sea'  and  '  Hinder  Sea'  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible ; 
being  the  western  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land, 
beyond  which  their  geographical  knowledge  did 
not  far  extend.  Maritime  adventure  and  com- 
merce was  not  the  direction  in  which  Israelitish 
ambition  extended,  except  perhaps  for  a  short 
period  during  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  and  although 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Dan, 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Zebulun,  and  Asher  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  at  various  points, 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Sea  were  seldom  traversed 
by  their  ships.  This  was  due  to  several  causes : 
first,  the  history  of  the  Israelites  previous  to  the 
Exodus  was  essentially  of  an  inland  character; 
secondly,  during  and  after  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
their  efforts  were  too  much  directed  towards  dis- 
possessing the  inhabitants  and  retaining  their  hold 
on  the  countries  they  had  conquered,  to  give  them 
time  and  opportunity  for  extending  their  sway 
beyond  the  coast ;  thirdly,  the  absence  of  natural 
commodious  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board ;  and  lastly,  the  presence  of  the  Phoenicians 
on  the  north,  and  of  the  Philistines  on  the  south, 
along  the  coast-line.  These  nations,  especially 
the  former,  had  command  of  the  sea,  and  rendered 
adventure  in  that  direction  either  useless  or  im- 
practicable to  the  children  of  Israel.  From  a 
period  as  far  back  as  the  Exodus  the  Phoenician 
settlers  had  established  themselves  at  various 
points  along  the  coast,  and  in  course  of  time  formed 
a  confederation,  essentially  maritime,  extending 
from  beyond  the  Orontes  on  the  north  to  Joppa 
(Japho)  on  the  south,  a  length  of  300  English 
miles,  t  To  the  south  of  Joppa  the  country  or  the 
Philistines  commenced  and  extended  to  '  the  River 

•  It  is  intended  to  treat  this  subject  only  in  so  far  as  :t  Is 
connected  with  biblical  history, 
t  Rawlinson,  History  qf  Pkmieia,  1880,  p.  84. 
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of  Egypt,'*  thus  effectually  excluding  the  Israelites 
from  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  only  port,  in 
fact,  to  which  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy  this 
nation  had  full  access  seems  to  have  been  Joppa, 
which,  from  its  position  as  the  nearest  to  Jerusalem, 
became  the  chief  centre  of  the  import  and  export 
trade.  Thither  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  timber 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  temple  and  the 
royal  palace,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  Lebanon, 
was  transported ;  and  thither,  doubtless,  were  con- 
veyed the  wheat,  the  barley,  the  oil,  and  the  wine, 
which  the  Phoenicians  received  in  exchange  for 
their  firs  and  cedars  (2  Ch  210- u).  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  however,  this  port  became  the 
property  of  the  Jews  (1  Mac  10™).  Another  port, 
Acco, — now  known  as  Acre, — situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  was 
assigned  to  Zebulun  _('a  haven  of  ships,'  Gn  49u), 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  occupied  by  that 
tribe  for  any  considerable  time.  It  is  the  best 
natural  roadstead  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  was 
conquered  and  retained  by  the  Assyrians  in  their 
wars  with  Palestine  and  Egypt.  In  later  times  it 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades,  and  has  become  celebrated  in  recent 
times  for  its  successful  resistance  to  Napoleon, 
when  held  by  a  Turkish  garrison  and  supported  by 
a  British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  (1799).  The  port  under  the  name  of 
Ptolemais  is  mentioned  as  having  been  visited  by 
St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Ac  21'). 

Mediterranean  Coast. — From  the  Bay  of  Isken- 
derun  on  the  north  to  el-'Artsh  on  the  south,  a 
distance  of  450  miles,  the  coast  of  the  Levant  (the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean)  is  remarkably 
straight,  with  few  deep  bays  or  prominent  head- 
lands. All  along  the  Syrian  coast  as  far  as  Beirut, 
the  land  rises  with  a  rocky  and  bold  front  from  the 
waters.  At  Acre  the  coast  recedes  and  the  land 
gently  slopes  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kishon,  forming  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  South  of 
this  valley,  the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel  pro- 
trudes into  the  waters  and  terminates  in  a  bold 
headland  ;  and  from  its  southern  slopes  the  Vale  of 
Sharon  gradually  expands  in  breadth  and  ulti- 
mately merges  into  that  of  Philistia ;  and  the 
coast-line  follows  an  almost  unbroken  semicircular 
curve  towards  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

Sandhills. — When  the  early  settlers,  coming  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  (about  B.C.  1500),  first  surveyed  its 
blue  waters  they  beheld  groves  of  palms  lining  the 
coast,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Greeks  called 
the  land '  Phoenicia. ' t  Thesepalms  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  their  place  is  generally  occupied 
by  enormous  banks  of  sand  gradually  moving 
inwards  from  the  coast  as  they  are  impelled  by 
the  westerly  winds.  Most  of  the  ancient  coast 
towns,  both  of  Phoenicia  and  Philistia,  are  buried  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  beneath  these  sandhills, 
which,  when  not  prevented  by  artificial  means,  are 
still  moving  inland,  and  have  become  a  source  of 
danger  and  loss  to  the  inhabitants.  These  sandhills, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  cover  a  large  tract 
of  country  between  southern  Philistia  and  Ismailia. 

New  Testament  Notices.— Once  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord  did  He  with  His  disciples  visit  the  coast 
of  the  Great  Sea ;  this  was  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  brief  period 
of  repose,  He  visited  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
passed  through  (?Xtfev  Sia  XtSQvot)  Sidon.t  and  per- 
formed a  miracle  of  healing  on  a  Gentile,  the 
daughter  of  a  Syro-phoenician  woman.    But  in 

•  Wady  el-'Artsh  ;  for  au  account  of  this  valley,  eee  Hull, 
Mount  Stir,  Sinai,  and  W.  Palatini.  Appendix  by  Kitchener, 
tX>  0.889). 

t  Phanix  dactylijtra,  the  date  palm. 

n*t  ISO,  MkW.    On  this  viait  aee  Farrar,  Lift  of  Chrirt 


the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  especially 
in  the  incidents  connected  with  his  final  voyage  to 
Rome  (Ac  27.  28),  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  numerous  seaports,  headlands,  islands,  and 
bays,  commencing  with  Csesarea  on  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia  and  terminating  with  the  port  of  Puteoli 
(Puzzuoli)  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  In 
following  the  narrative  of  this  voyage  we  can 
trace  its  course  from  point  to  point  on  the  map, 
and  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  dangers-  of 
navigation  at  a  time  when  the  mariner's  compass 
was  unknown,  when  nautical  charts  were  rude,  or 
were  perhaps  unused  by  the  commanders  of  ships, 
and  when  the  heavenly  bodies  alone  were  guides  to 
the  ship's  course  when  out  of  sight  of  land.  [For 
the  description  of  St.  Paul's  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, consult  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  PauP,  1856 ;  the  works  on  St.  Paul's  Life,  as 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin,  Farrar,  Stalker, 
Iverach ;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  ;  Ramsay, 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller}  and  the  various  Bible 
Appendixes,  'Aids'  (Queen's  Printers),  'Helps' 
(Oxford),  'Companion'  (Cambridge),  'Manual' 
(Collins)].  E.  Hull. 

GREAT  SYNAGOGUE.— See  Synagogue  (The 
Great). 

GREAVES  (1  S  17*)  in  the  phrase  n^ru  nqyi?  mi?- 
hath  nthOsheth,  'greave  of  bronze.'  The  singular 
rendering  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  (not  so  Wellh. 
and  Driver,  tn  loco).  The  Roman  legionary  in  later 
times  wore  one  greave,  and  that  on  his  right  leg. 
Cf .  passage  quoted  from  Polybius  (e)  under  Armour. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

GRECIANS,  GREEKS. — Both  these  terms  are 
used  indifferently  in  AV  of  OT  Apocr.  to  designate 
persons  of  Gr.  extraction  (1  Mac  llu  6s  8*,  2  Mac 
i*  etc.).  In  Jl  3*  AV  has  'Grecians,'  RV  and 
AVm  '  sons  of  the  Grecians,'  as  the  tr.  of  o'jvn  -j^. 
This  is  the  only  passage  in  OT  where  either 
Grecians  or  Greeks  are  named,  although  Greece 
(under  the  name  Javan,  which  see)  is  several  times 
mentioned  (Dn  8»'  10"  11*,  Zee  9U).  In  NT  the 
linguistic  usage  of  EV  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  terms  Greeks  and  Grecians.  Greeks  uniformly 
represents  the  word  "EXXi;«j,  which  may  denote 
persons  of  Gr.  descent  in  the  narrowest  sense  (Ac 
161 184,  Ro  1"),  or  may  be  a  general  designation 
for  all  who  are  not  of  Jewish  extraction  ( Jn  12", 
Ro  lw  10",  Gal  3".  See  Gentiles).  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  Is  9"  even  o'ttf^  (Philistines)  is  repro- 
duced in  LXX  by'EXWn.  Grecians,  on  the  other 
hand  (Ac  61  9"),  is  AV  tr.  of  'EXXqcumrf  (see  fol- 
lowing art.),  which  means  Gr. -speaking  Jews  (RV 
Grecian  Jews).  An  interesting  question  is  that  of 
the  correct  reading  of  Ac  II".  Were  those  to 
whom  the  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  preached, 
Grecians  or  Greeks?  in  other  words,  were  they 
Jews  or  Gentiles?  The  weight  of  MS  authority 
is  in  favour  of  'EXXiji-urrrft  (the  reading  in  TR,  and 
adopted  in  AV  and  RVm),  which  has  the  support 
of  B  and  indirectly  of  R*  (eJayyeWrdt)  D*  L  and 
almost  all  cursives.  It  is  retained  in  the  text 
of  WH.  Internal  evidence,  on  the  other  hand 
(see,  however,  WH's  Introd.  to  Gr.  NT,  App.  93  f.), 
is  generally  supposed  to  necessitate  the  reading 
EXXip>as  which  is  found  in  K*  A  D,  and  is  accepted 
by  Scrivener,  Lachni.  Tisch.  Treg.  and  text  of  RV 
(see  Scrivener's  Introd.  to  Grit,  of  NT4,  ii.  370  f.). 

J.  A  Selbie. 

GREECE,  HELLENISH. — The  names  Greek  and 
Greece  do  not  occur  in  the  Gr.  or  Heb.  Bible, 
being  designations  under  which  the  Italian  races 
came  to  know  Hellas  and  its  inhabitants.  In  Gn  10" 
Javan  fluuar)  is  correctly  used  to  denote  the  Gr. 
stock  in  general.  So  in  jEsch.  Pers.  178,  563  th« 
Persian  interlocutors  speak  of  Greeks  as  me  Iaones. 
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The  old  Armenians  used  the  same  word ;  and  at  a 
very  remote  date  the  Yevana  are  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  epie  of  Ramses  II.  among  the 
allies  of  the  Hittites. 

As  early  as  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  the  names  Hellas 
and  Hellenes  were  used  by  the  Greeks  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  Barbari.  And  the  same  are 
used  in  the  LXX  ( Jl  3s,  Is  66",  Ezk  2711,  Zee  9») 
and  in  NT. 

It  has  been  lately  conjectured  on  archaeological 
grounds  that  the  Philistines  were  the  same  race 
with  the  Pelasgians,  who  built  the  pre-historic  city 
of  Mycenae,  and  used  the  primitive  alphabet  dis- 
covered recently  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete 
and  the  Peloponnese.  If  this  be  so,  the  Jews  from 
their  first  entry  into  Canaan  were  in  conflict  with 
the  forerunners  of  the  historical  Greeks.  '  That 
among  the  various  elements,'  says  Mr.  Evans, '  from 
the  yEgean  coastlands,  who  took  part  in  the  Philis- 
tine confederation,  men  of  Greek  stock  may  already 
have  found  a  place  as  early  as  the  12th  or  11th 
cent.  B.C.  can  at  least  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
improbable  hypothesis.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without 
some  actual  warrant  in  fact  that  in  the  LXX  of 
Is  9"  the  Philistines  themselves  are  translated  by 
"EXXijw.'*  Renan  (But.  of  People  of  Israel,  Eng. 
tr.  it  15)  adopts  the  same  view. 

However  this  may  be,  the  hist,  relations  of  Jews 
with  Greeks  begin  mainly  about  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  and  as  the  result  of  his  con- 

2 nests.  He,  and  the  Diadochi  kings  who  succeeded 
im,  deliberately  set  about  the  Hellenization  of 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  If  Alexander  did  not 
found  all  the  70  new  cities  in  Asia  ascribed  to 
him  by  Plutarch,  he  was  at  least  the  founder  of 
Alexandria. 

But  the  bloom  of  Gr.  civilization  could  not  be 
transferred  to  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  it  had  passed 
away.  The  old  independent  city  life  was  crushed, 
partly  by  the  previous  internecine  conflicts  of  the 
Greeks,  partly  by  the  all-engulfing  conquests  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Under  the  Diadochi,  who 
became  despots  of  an  Oriental  type,  there  was 
none  of  the  old  Gr.  freedom.  The  new  Gr. 
settlers  themselves,  brought  into  close  contact  with 
Asiatics,  became  half  orientalized.  Something  of 
the  old  subtlety  in  speculation  remained,  some- 
thing of  the  plastic  skill  of  the  older  art.  But  the 
combined  strength,  simplicity,  and  lovely  sym- 
metry of  Gr.  genius  was  lost.  Moral  philosophy 
alone,  in  the  hands  of  the  Stoics,  remained  a 
vigorous  activity  j  but  now  that  the  free  state 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  was  rather  the  life  and 
duties  of  the  individual  than  the  collective  life  and 
needs  of  the  organized  community  that  formed  the 
matter  for  criticism  and  theory. 

Alexander  and  his  successors  invited  the  Jews 
to  join  in  this  work  of  colonization,  and  they  re- 
sponded freely.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  there  were 
already  Jews  serving  in  the  army  of  Psammiti- 
chus  i.  as  early  as  B.C.  650 ;  and  under  Jeremiah 
went  many  others.  But  of  these  was  left  a  mere 
remnant,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  a  fresh  mass  of  Jewish  colonists 
was  introduced.  Here  they  had  an  ethnarch  of 
their  own,  and  privileges  from  the  first ;  and  they 
increased  so  much  that  Philo  (in  Flac  ii.  523) 
before  a.d.  40  estimated  their  number  at  a  million. 
From  Egypt  they  spread  westward,  and  already,  in 
Sulla's  time,  were  an  important  class  in  Cyrene. 
In  the  East  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  race  still  re- 
mained, of  course,  in  the  old  lands  of  the  Captivity, 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  there  contracting  Persian 
and  Assyrian  beliefs  and  culture  rather  than  Greek. 
But  in  the  Gr.  cities  of  Syria  they  were,  from  the 

*  See  art.  oo '  PrimtUre  Pictwmphi  end  Script  frtxn  Crete  and 
UjjJNlloPWUMaV  In  Jean,  qf  BoUmic  Studim,  toL  xIt.  pt.  2, 


time  of  the  Diadochi,  very  numerous.  In  Damascus 
Jos.  (BJ  vii.  viii.  7)  says  there  were  18,000  slain 
in  the  war  of  A.D.  66-70  alone.  Antioch  was  full 
of  them,  as  were  all  the  coast  cities,  from  Sidon 
southwards.  In  Asia  Minor,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  Aristotle  met  an 
educated  Jew  who  was  Greek  not  only  in  speech, 
but  in  spirit  (Joe.  c.  Ap.  L  22).  In  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  Antiochus  the  Great  planted  2000  families 
of  Mesopotamia^  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iii.  4) — a 

5 roof  that  it  was  not  from  the  small  district  of 
udtea  alone  and  from  the  remnant  restored  by 
Cyrus  that  the  new  Jewish  colonists  were  drawn 
by  the  Seleucid  kings.  However,  since  Ptol.  Lagos 
transferred  100,000  from  Judaea  to  Egypt  (Aristeae 
Epist.),  there  must  have  been  a  great  surplus  of 
population  in  the  Holy  Land  itself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Philo  (de  Legal,  ii.  587) 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Herod  Agrippa  to  Caligula, 
testifying  to  the  extent  of  the  Greek  diaspora  in 
the  year  a.d.  38.  *  Jerusalem,'  wrote  Agrippa,  '  is 
the  capital  city,  not  of  a  single  country,  but  of 
most,  because  of  its  colonies  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Syria  in  general,  and  Hollow  Syria,  as  also  in 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  most  districts  of  Asia  (Minor), 
as  far  as  Bithynia  and  the  extreme  parts  of 
Pontus.'  In  the  same  way,  he  continues,  Europe 
was  full  of  Jews  :  Tliessaly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia, 
iEtolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  the  best  and 
larger  part  of  Peloponnese.  And  not  the  main- 
land only.  For  Eubcea,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the 
islands  generally,  were  full  of  Jews. 

Many  of  these  Jewish  colonists  adopted  Gr. 
speech,  habits,  and  culture.  They  wrote  and 
thought  in  Greek.  They  read  the  Gr.  poets  and 
orators ;  admired  and  were  spectators  of  Gr.  plays ; 
joined  Gr.  philosophic  sects,  Pythagoncan,  Peri- 
patetic,  Stoic  or  Epicurean.  On  the  other  hand,  dis- 
tinctively Jewish  sects,  like  that  of  the  Alexandrian 
Therapeutae,  ramified,  according  to  Philo  (ii  474), 
in  many  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  esp.  in 
Greece.  Of  the  interpenetration  of  the  Jewish  by 
the  Hellenic  genius  which  resulted,  we  have  left  in 
religious  literature  three  great  monuments,  the 
LXX,  the  NT,  and  the  works  of  Philo ;  not  to 
mention  numerous  extra-canonical  apocrypha,  some 
originally  written  in  Aram,  or  Heb.,  but  mostly 
surviving  in  a  Gr.  form  alone.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  in  religious  interest  are  the  surviving 
fragments  of  Enoch  and  the  Jewish  Sibylline  poems. 

The  copious  works  of  Philo  have  probably  sur- 
vived by  mere  accident ;  but  that  they  are  a  mere 
remnant  of  a  larger  Jewish-Gr.  literature  is  evident 
from  the  anonymous  references  to  other  writers 
with  which  his  pages  abound.  Christian  writers, 
especially  Eusebius,  have  preserved  the  names  of, 
as  well  as  extracts  from,  several  Hellenistic  writers 
of  early  date :  e.g.  of  a  Philo  who  wrote  an  epic 
on  Jems.,  of  a  poet  Theodotus,  and  of  Ezekiel  who 
wrote  a  drama  about  Moses.  Among  the  philoso- 
phic writers  Aristobulus  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
to  use,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  allegorical  method 
of  expounding  the  Mosaic  law,  about  B.C.  170-160. 

These  writers  were  Alexandrine,  but  there  are 
many  more  Gr.  authors  who  were  probably  Pal 
Jews  or  even  Samaritans.  Among  these,  Alex. 
Polyhistor  (B.C.  80-40)  has  preserved  to  us  in  his 
works,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  fragments  of  the 
chronicler  Demetrius  (B.C.  222-205),  of  Eupolemus 
(B.c.  168-157),  and  Artapanus,  Aria  teas,  and  Cleo- 
demus,  all  four  Jewish  historians.  Jason  of 
Cyrene  (c  B.C.  160)  wrote  a  history  of  the  Macca- 
haean  wars,  of  which  2  Mac  is  an  abridgment  made 
before  Philo's  age.  The  Wisdom  of  Sol.  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Alexandria  before  Philo's  day. 
Numenius  and  Longinus,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents, 
A.D.,  wrote  to  some  extent  under  Jewish  influence, 
but  were  not  Jews. 
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It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  know  how  far  Hellen- 
ism had,  in  the  300  years  preceding  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  invaded  Judaea  itself?  The  circumstance 
that  the  strictly  Jewish  territory  of  Judsea, 
Galilee,  and  Penea  was  wedged  in  between  large 
and  affluent  Gr.  cities  on  the  E.  and  W.,  would  in 
itself  suggest  considerable  inroads  of  Hellenism. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  at  least  at  every  pass- 
over  thousands  of  Gr. -speaking  Jews  were  present 
in  J  eras.,  and  that  many  of  them  were  domiciled 
there,  as  is  clear  from  their  having  synagogues. 

In  Ac  2*  we  read  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
there  were  present  in  J  eras.  Jews  not  merely  from 
Parthia,  Media,  Elam,  and  Mesopotamia,  but  from 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia, 
Egypt,  Libya  about  Cyrene ;  also  sojourners  from 
Rome,  Cretans,  and  Arabians.  Not  all  of  these 
would  speak  Gr.,  but  many  the  vernaculars  of  their 
districts.  But  the  enumeration  shows  how  poly- 
glot a  multitude  was  to  be  met  with  in  J  eras,  on  any 
feast  day.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  bilingual  Jewish  doctors  who,  per- 
haps, by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  translated 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  some  time  early  in  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  were  sent  from  Jems,  itself  by  the 
high  priest  Eleasar.  For  the  Jews  of  Jerus.  made, 
as  early  as  B.C.  300,  alliance  with  Sparta,  which 
was  renewed  a  century  and  a  half  later  (1  Mao 
1Z>- cf.  141Mr-).  They  also  made  treaties 
with  Gr.  cities  in  Asia ;  ana  under  the  Seleucids, 
prior  to  the  Maccab.  revolt,  rapid  strides  had  been 
made  towards  their  Hellenization.  Nor  was  this 
revolt  directed  against  the  Gr.  language,  philoso- 
phy, and  architecture ;  but  was  rather  excited  by 
the  despotic  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  enforce  idol- 
atry. Still  it  is  probable  that  the  success  of  the 
levolt  was  a  check  to  Hellenizing  influences,  and 
stimulated  the  use,  not,  indeed,  of  Hebrew,  which 
was  already  a  dead  language,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  masses,  but  of  the  local  Aramaic.  If  the  re- 
turned Jews  of  an  earlier  generation  had  not  been 
so  gratuitously  intolerant  of  their  old  Samaritan  co- 
religionists, there  would  have  been  a  more  compact 
mass  of  Sem.  -speaking  people  to  oppose  the  inroads 
of  Gr.  language  and  habits.  As  it  was,  the  very 
metropolis  of  Galilee  was  a  Gr.  city. 

Whatever  reaction  against  Hellenism  the  Maccab. 
uprising  may  have  called  into  being,  it  is  yet  cer- 
tain that  Judsea  contained  during  the  1st  cent. 
b.c.  a  powerful  minority  of  Gr.  Jews.  The  rulers, 
even  or  the  patriotic  Hasmomean  house,  bore  Gr. 
names,  and  the  entire  influence  of  the  Idumcean 
usurpers,  Herod  and  Archelaus,  who  succeeded, 
was  cast  on  the  side  of  Hellenism.  The  temple  of 
Herod  was  a  Gr.  building ;  so  were  all  the  other 
monuments  and  tombs  of  that  epoch.  There  was 
a  Gr.  circus  and  hippodrome  in  Jerus.,  and  Herod 
was  surrounded  by  Gr.  philosophers  and  writers. 

The  NT  itself  bears  witness  to  the  strength  of 
the  Gr.  element  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  new 
religion.  Of  the  apostolic  writings  there  is  not  a 
single  one — with  the  dubious  exception  of  the  Heb. 
Matthew — which  was  not  from  the  first  written  in 
Gr.:  and  the  Gr.  style  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of  Jude, 
of  James,  and  of  the  authors  of  the  two  Gospels 
which  claim  apost.  authorship,  is  not  the  style  of 
writers  who  were  tyros  or  late  learners,  but  of  men 
who  had  read  and  spoken  Greek  from  childhood. 
They  were  certainly  bilingual  Jews;  and  if  it  is 
probable  that  Jesus  habitually  taught  in  Aram., 
it  is  not  less  probable  that  He,  like  most  of  His 
disciples,  knew  Greek.  Philip,  who  certainly 
spoke  Gr.  (Jn  12",  Ac  8"),  besides  having  a  Gr. 
name,  came  from  Bethsaida  Julias,  a  grecized 
town  ;  whence  also  came  another  apostle  with  a 
Gr.  name,  Andrew,  and  Peter  himself  (Jn  l*4). 
We  hear  of  believing  Greeks  (not  Gr.  Jews)  in  the 
entourage  of  Jesus  ( Jn  12") ;  ind  the  cry  of  anguish, 


Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani,  could  only  have  bees 
misunderstood  by  a  Gr. -speaking  crowd.  How 
strong  was  the  Hellenistic  party  in  the  Church 
from  the  first,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
their  grievances  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  seven,  all  of  whom  bore  Gr.  names,  while  one, 
at  least,  was  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Ac  6*).  The 
mention  of  the  widows  of  the  Hellenists  proves 
that  this  party  in  the  earliest  Church  was  com- 
posed of  settled  residents  in  Jerus.,  and  not  of 
mere  birds  of  passage,  like  the  Libyan,  Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine,  Cilician,  and  Asiatic  Jews  mentioned 
in  the  same  context.  Stephen,  who  argued  with 
all  these,  and  was  also  one  of  the  new  deacons, 
must  have  talked  Greek  to  them  ;  and  his  speech, 
which  is  full  of  LXX  citations,  was  no  doubt 
delivered  in  Greek.  Later  on,  in  Ac  21**,  St. 
Paul,  indeed,  addresses  the  mob  in  Jerus.  in  the 
Heb.  dialect,  that  is,  in  Aramaic.  But  that  is  far 
from  warranting  Schttrer's  inference  (HJP  II.  L 
48),  that  this  mob  knew  no  Greek.  For  the  context 
(Ac  22*)  proves  that  St.  Paul  did  so  only  to  con- 
ciliate them,  and  therefore  as  an  exception.  It 
is  clear  that  they  did  not  expect  it,  and  were 
surprised  to  hear  him  whom  they  had  just  accused 
of  introducing  a  Gr.  into  the  temple,  address  them 
freely  in  Aramaic.  They  expected  him  to  speak  to 
them  in  the  same  Gr.  tongue  in  which  he  had  been 
conversing  with  the  chief  captain.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  on  this  occasion,  as  at  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  it  was  Gr. -speaking  Jews  (of  Asia, 
Ac  21")  who  had  stirred  up  ill-feeling  against  the 
followers  of  the  new  Messiah. 

Many  other  facts  point  to  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  Judfea.  The  coins  of  the 
Hosmoncean  epoch  bore  Greek  as  well  as  Aram, 
legends ;  those  of  the  Herodean  dynasty  and  of  the 
Romans,  Greek  alone.  The  Mishna,  which  repre- 
sents the  Judsea  of  that  age,  is  full  of  Gr.  loan- 
words, even  for  the  commonest  objects  of  life.* 
In  the  temple  the  notices  warning  Gentiles  off  from 
the  inner  precincts  were  in  Gr.  and  Latin.  It  is 
probable  even  that  the  poor  and  despised  in  the  cities 
of  Judsea  were  more  familiar  with  Gr.  than  were 
the  rich  Sadducees  or  the  legalistic  Pharisees. 
Thus  Jos.  at  the  end  of  his  work  (Ant.  XX.  xi.  2) 
writes  as  follows :  '  With  Gr.  letters  I  was  care- 
ful to  acquire  an  adequate  grammatical  acquaint- 
ance ;  though  my  country's  custom  was  an  obstacle 
to  my  talking  Gr.  accurately.  For  with  us  they 
do  not  approve  of  those  who  learn  thoroughly  the 
language  of  many  races,  because  they  esteem  this 
accomplishment  as  one  common,  not  only  to  the 
inferior  class  of  free  men,  but  to  such  servants  as 
care  to  learn.  They  allow  real  wisdom  to  belong 
only  to  those  who  clearly  understand  the  law  and 
can  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scripture.' 
From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  though  the  Jewish 
aristocracy  disdained  to  talk  Gr.,  they  did  not 
equally  disdain  to  read  and  write  it ;  and  that  a 
command  of  the  spoken  idiom  looked  at  askance 
by  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  Sadducees,  was  yet 
diffused  among  the  humbler  classes.  It  was  just 
of  these  humbler  people,  the  'am-h&drtf,  wbo 
knew  not  the  law  (Jn  7**),  but  who  could  often 
talk  Gr.,  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  took  hold. 
They  composed  the  earliest  Church,  and  were  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel. 

The  crushing  reverses  which  the  Jews  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Rom.  power  from 
70  till  150  A.D.,  first  in  Judsea  and  later  in  Cyprus, 
Alexandria,  Cyrene,  and  elsewhere,  drove  the  race 
in  upon  itself  and  soon  established  a  prejudice 
against  any  Jewish  books  not  written  in  Hebrew 
A  little  before  a.d.  70,  when  the  final  agony  was 
at  hand,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  to  Jewish 
fathers  to  have  their  sons  any  more  instructed  is 

•  See  Schttrer,  HJP,  M  above,  1 22. 
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Greek ,  *  which  proves  that  till  then  it  had  been  a  com- 
mon practice.  The  writing  of  divorcement  might, 
according  to  the  Mishna,  he  in  Greek  (Gittin,  ix.  8) ; 
and  the  XXX  was  recognized  by  official  Judaism 
(Megilla,  L  8).  In  spite  of  the  prejudice  aroused 
against  Gr.  by  the  events  of  A.D.  70,  two  or  three 
new  Gr.  translations  of  OT  were  made  for  the  use 
of  Gr.  Jews  in  the  hundred  yean  which  ensued. 
But  the  prejudice  continued  to  grow,  and  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  upon  Jews  by  the  Christians, 
so  soon  as  they  got  the  upper  hand,  must  have  in- 
tensified it.  And  the  result  is  seen  to-day  in  the 
circumstance  that  of  all  the  voluminous  Jewish- 
Greek  literature  which  once  existed,  nothing  sur- 
vives except  what  the  Christian  Church  has  kept. 
No  doubt  the  vigilant  censorship  of  the  Cath. 
Church  is,  in  part,  responsible  for  this  deprivation, 
which  we  of  to-day  feel  so  keenly.  For  the  fanati- 
cism which  destroyed  all  heretical  works  so-called 
was  not  likely  to  spare  Jewish  books.  Still,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  themselves  must  be  largely  to 
blame. 

The  tendencies  and  characteristics  of  Greek 
Judaism  will  be  further  dealt  with  under  the 
articles  Israel  and  Religion. 

It  is  enough  here  to  point  out  that  the  Gr.  Jews 
were  not  alien,  as  is  often  supposed,  from  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  Jewish  Sibylline  poems  know 
of  it ;  and  Philo,  in  spite  of  all  his  Hel.  training, 
held  it  with  intense  fervour,  as  is  clear  to  any  one 
who  will  read  his  two  tracts  de  Prcemiis  et  Poenis 
and  de  Exsecrationibus. 

The  relations  of  the  Jews  to  their  Gr.  fellow- 
townsmen  were  invariably  hostile  on  both  sides. 
They  were  constantly  ready  to  massacre  each 
other.  This  hatred  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
each  city  the  Jews  formed  a  community  apart, 
often  under  archons  or  ethnarchs,  or  an  assembly 
of  their  own.  They  could  join  in  no  heathen 
festivals,  nor  eat  any  meats,  nor  even  use  oil  for 
anointing  which  they  had  not  themselves  prepared. 
How  much  the  Gentiles  resented  this  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness  is  clear  from  hints  in  Juvenal,  Tacitus, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  held 
the  same  position  in  a  pagan  community  as  do  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  among  the  Hindoos  who 
surround  them.  Add  to  this  that  the  Gr.  Jews 
lost  no  opportunity  of  making  converts  among 
the  pagans,  and  were  especially  successful  in 
winning  over  the  women.  These  converts  were,  of 
course,  obliged  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from  their 
old  friends  and  families— a  circumstance  which 
intensified  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  a  religion 
and  race  at  once  exclusive  and  usurping.  Thepro- 
pagandism  of  the  Christians  had  from  the  first  the 
same  result.  The  new  religion,  like  the  old, 
spread  among  Gentiles  at  the  expense  of  family 
ties  and  affections ;  and  on  their  ruin  ultimately 
consecrated  the  principles  and  edifice  of  monasti- 
cism.  In  the  Jewish  sects  of  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutic, esp.  of  the  latter,  we  may  trace  similar 
results  arising  out  of  similar  conditions  within  Gr. 
Judaism  itself.  The  Rom.  Government,  however, 
always  recognized  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  a 
race,  and  therefore  as  something  respectable  and 
deserving  of  protection  from  Gentile  assaults. 
For  Christianity,  which  was  not  a  national  cult, 
and  for  that  reason  a  more  rapid  solvent  of  family 
and  citizen  ties,  the  Government  had  less  solicitude ; 
and  was  less  anxious,  as  a  rule,  to  protect  it  from 
the  storms  of  popular  hatred  which  it  everywhere 
excited.  For  further  information  on  such  points, 
see  art.  on  Proselyte  ;  and  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  Judaism,  see  Schttrer,  HJP  (esp.  II.  i.  11-61, 
and  n.  iii.  166-381),  before  each  chapter  of  which  is 
given  an  array  of  the  chief  authorities  on  every 
part  of  the  subject.  F.  C.  Conybeare. 

•  Talmud,  Soto,  lx.  14. 
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GREEK  VERSIONS.  —  See  Septuagint  and 
Versions. 

GREEN  See  COLOURS  (vol.  L  p.  467*). 

GREET,  GREETING. — In  OT  'greet'  occurs 
only  once,  1  S  25*  *  Go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him 
in  my  name'  (crtty?  <9?j  ^V-netajft,  lit,  as  AVm, 
'and  ask  him  in  my  name  of  peace').  The  AV 
is  from  Wye  1388  (through  Bish.);  the  1382 
ed.  has  'salute,'  which  is  the  word  in  Cov. 
and  Dou. ;  Gen.  '  aske  him  in  my  name  how  he 
doeth.' 

In  Apocr.  the  usual  Gr.  formula  of  salutation, 
XoZ/wti-,  is  tr4  'greeting'  in  1  Es  C,  Ad.  Est  161, 

1  Mao  12*  15*-n;  and  ' sendeth'  or  'send  greet- 
ing' in  1  Es8»,  1  Mac  101*-"  11"  13*»  14»,  2Maj 
11» «■».»•,   RV  omits  'sendeth'  or  'send.'  In 

2  Mac  V»  x»'P»<»  *oi  irynbiu'  is  tr*  'sent  (RV  send) 
greeting,  and  health.'  In  Sir  6°  we  have  'a  fair- 
speaking  tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings' 
(einrpoairtopa,  RV  '  courtesies '). 

As  a  simple  formula  of  salutation  xalf>«*  occurs 
but  thrice  in  NT,  Ac  15»  AV  'The  apostles  and 
elders  and  brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren 
which  are  of  the  Gentiles,'  RV  omits  '  send ' ;  23* 
AV  '  Claudias  Lysias  unto  the  most  excellent 
governor  Felix  sendeth  greeting,'  RV  omits 
'sendeth' ;  Ja  ll  AV  'James  ...  to  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  greeting,'  RVm 
'wisheth  joy.'  And  in  2Jn  1,,u  \iyttv  x0'/*1". 
which  in  AV  is  tr*1  '  bid  one  God  speed,  is  in 
RV  rendered  'give  one  greeting.'  But  the  most 
frequent  use  of  'greet'  m  AV  is  as  a  variation 
for  'salute'  in  the  rendering  of  imrifrnai  (Ro 
16s- »•  ••  «■ »,  1  Co  16*.  2  Co  13",  Ph  4a,  Col  4",  1  Th 
5*,  2Ti  4",  Tit  3",  IP  5",  2JnB,  3JnM). 
Elsewhere,  with  two  exceptions,  this  verb  is  tr4 
'  salute ' ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Re- 
visers have  done  wisely  in  giving  '  salute '  also 
in  the  passages  where  AV  has  'greet.'  For  the 
unwary  reader  is  sure  to  imagine  a  difference 
of  Greek  and  of  meaning  when  he  finds,  e.g.  in 
Ph  4"  'Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
brethren  which  are  with  me  greet  you';  or  in 

3  Jn  14  '  Our  friends  salute  thee.  Greet  the  friends 
by  name.' 


departed,'  Ramsay  'bade  them  farewell':  (2)  He  iixk 
wiffmBn  mUat  Mm.  **J  nrtim  [edd.  omit  «.  ».],  Mm  irweuii- 
p*« ;  AV  '  but  having  seen  them  [the  promises]  afar  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  (Asm.  and  embraced  Vim' ;  RV  *  but  having 
seen  them  and  greeted  them  from  afar,'  which  Schaff  (Com- 
panion to  Or.  Tett.  and  Eng.  Vertion,  1888,  p.  464)  quotes  in 
his  '  Select  List  of  Improved  Readings.' 

In  like  manner  the  subst.  iurwaaftis  is  tr4  'greet- 
ing' in  Mt  237,  Lk  11"  20",  and  elsewhere  (Mk  12", 
Lk  1M-  *»•  *»,  1  Co  16°,  Col  4»,  2  Th  3") « salutation.' 
RV  gives  '  salutation '  everywhere. 

J.  Hastings. 
GREYHOUND  (0:^19  Tr])  zarztr  mothnayim,  Pr 
30*1). — These  Heb.  words  signify  'one  jgirt  in  the 
loins'  (AV  and  RV  'greyhound,'  AVm  'horse,' 
RVm  '  war-horse ').  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
intention  is  to  describe  a  wrestler,  owing  to  his 
commanding  figure.  The  LXX  has  '  a  cock  walk- 
ing proudly  among  the  hens'  (see  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  s.v.).  G.  E.  Post. 

GRIEF. — Grief  comes  from  Lat.  gravis,  heavy, 
sad,  through  Fr.  grief  or  gref.  And  although  it 
is  now  used  to  denote  mental  anguish  only,  it 
formerly  covered  bodily  pain  as  well.  In  its  use 
(as  in  some  of  the  Heb.  or  Gr.  words  of  which  it  is 
the  tr*  in  AV)  the  distinction  between  bodily  and 
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mental  pain  is  not  very  sharp.  Still,  its  application 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

1.  Bodily  pain  or  disease.  (1)  Heb.  sg?  kfib, 
Job  2U '  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great ' 
(RVm  'his  pain');  so  16".  (2)3^95  mak'db, 
2  Ch  6"  '  when  every  one  shall  know  his  own  sore 
and  his  own  grief  (RV  'sorrow,'  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
'  pain ' — clearly  the  meaning  here) ;  Pa  69"  '  they 
talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast  wounded ' 
(RV  « they  tell  of  the  sorrow';  RVm  'pain' 


Perowne,  Del. ,  Cheyne,  de  Witt,  and  others ;  LXX 
t4  4x70s).  (3)  njo  Mlah,  to  be  sick,  used  in  the 
Niph.  ptcp.  as  an  adj.  (qualifying  nj5  '  wound '), 
and  tKinTBV  'grievous/ Jer  10u  14"  30",  Nah  S">, 
but  as  a  subst.  in  Is  17"  and  tr*  'grief.'  The 
Iiiphil  of  the  same  vb.  is  tr*  in  Is  53'*  'Yet  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  nut  him 
to  grief  (RVm  'made  him  sick,'  Le.  by  bruising 
him  so  sorely  [see  Dilim.  in  loc],  LXX  KaOaplotu 
nbrh»  rfit  s-XiryfJt,  Vulg.  'oonterere  earn  in  infirmi- 
tate,'  Orelli  'to  crush  him  by  heavy  sickness'). 
(4)  *Vt!  hat.  Is  S3*-4  (RVm  'sickness') ;  Jer  6'  (RV 

•  sickness ' ;  the  parallel  is  nje '  wound '),  101'  (RVm 

*  sickness ').  (5)  iS(mi,  Susw  'And  albeit  they 
were  both  wounded  with  her  love,  yet  durst  not 
one  show  another  his  grief.'  This  meaning  of 
'grief  is  clearly  seen  in  Shake.  I  Henry  IV.  V.  i. 
134 — '  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  t 
No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  t  No. 
Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then  t ' ;  or  in 
Parkinson,  Theatre  of  Plants  (1640),  p.  1489—'  The 
oyle  which  is  made  of  the  berries  [of  the  bay]  is 
v&y  comfortable  in  all  cold  griefes  of  the  joynts.' 

2.  Mental  affliction.  (1)  nj;  ydgdh,  in  Hiph.  to 
cause  sorrow,  La  3",  and  the  subst.  [b;  y&gdn, 
sorrow,  Ps  31w,  Jer  45*  (RV  'sorrow'  in  both 
places).  (2)  osa  ka'as,  vexation,  1  S  1",  Ps  67  31*. 
Pr  17*.  Ec  1M  2" ;  and  its  dialectic  variety  bH3 
ka'as.  Job  6*.  (3)  Xwrtw,  to  cause  grief,  2  Co  2*  '  If 
any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath  not  grieved  me' 
(RV  'have  caused  sorrow');  and  the  subst.  XiJmj, 
Wis  8»  11",  Sir  37*.  1  Mac  6s-*- u.  (4)  i^Sla,  Sir 
29s  'But  when  he  should  repay,  he  will  prolong 
the  time,  and  return  words  of  grief  (XA701*  dicr/i/a?, 
RV  'words  of  heaviness,'  so  the  word  is  tr4  by  EV 
in  its  two  remaining  occurrences  in  LXX,  Ps  119s8, 
Is  61*).  (5)  Once  the  vb.  orodfu,  to  groan,  He  13" 
'  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give 
account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not 
with  grief '  (<cal  vrtr&torm,  RVm  '  and  not  with 
groaning,'  Vaughan  '  with  lamentations  over  lost 
souls').  Shake,  uses  the  word  in  both  the  fore- 
going senses  in  one  line,  II  Henry  IV.  I.  L  144— 

'  Even  so  my  limb*. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves.   Hence,  therefore,  thou  nioe  crutch  I ' 

3.  In  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  above, 
Pr  17",  the  word  has  evidently  an  active  mean- 
ing, though  the  Hebrew  is  033  ka'as,  which  ex- 
presses usually  the  feeling  of  vexation :  '  A  foolish 
son  is  a  grief  to  his  father.'  This  meaning  is  seen 
also  in  Gn  26"  '  Which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah '  (on  rrjb,  RVm  '  bitterness  of 
spirit') ;  1  S  25"  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  . . 
that  this  shall  be  no  grief  unto  thee,  nor  offence  of 
heart  unto  my  lord,  .  .  .  that  thou  hast  shed  blood 
causeless'  (njjuA,  RVm  'cause  of  staggering'; 
LXX  pSt\ir/fi6t  [possibly,  says  Driver,  a  corruption 
of  the  unusual  Xvy/iAt,  the  word  in  Aq.  and  Symm.] 
«U  aKiySaXof ;  Vulg.  'in  singultum  et  scrupulum 
cordis':  Don.  'an  occasion  of  sobbing  to  thee,  and 
a  scruple  of  heart  to  my  lord ') :  Jon  4*  '  And  the 
Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd,  and  made  it  to  come 
np  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his 
head,  to  deliver  him  from  his  grief  OmP,  RV 
'from  his  evil  ease') ;  Sir  26*  *  But  a  grief  of  heart 
and  sorrow  is  a  woman  that  is  jealous  over  another 
woman '  (dX-yot) ;  1  P  2»  '  For  this  is  thankworthy, 


if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure  grief) 
suffering  wrongfully '  (Xifcras,  RV  '  griefs ' ;  Vulg. 
'  tristitias,'  hence  Wye.  'sorews  or  hevynesses,'  and 
Rhem.  '  sorowes.'  But  the  meaning  is  clearly 
'things  that  cause  sorrow,'  'grievances,'  and  no 
doubt  this  was  Tihdale's  meaning  in  introducing 
■grief,'  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  versions). 
For  'grief  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  grievance,'  as  Shaks.  Pericles,  I.  ii.  66 — 
'  Bear  with  patience 
Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself.' 

Grievance  occurs  but  once,  Hab  1'  '  Why  dost 
thou  show  me  iniquity,  and  cause  me  to  behold 
grievance?'  (Si?v,  RV  '  perverseness'  as  the  word  is 
tr"  by  AV  in  Nu  23").  The  Heb.  is  a  common 
word  for  'toil,'  but  also  has  the  double  sense  of 
misery  and  mischief — see  Davidson,  in  loc.  Wyclif's 
word  is  'traveile'  after  Vulg.  'laborem,'  Dou. 
'  labour ' ;  other  VSS '  sorrow.'  '  Grievance '  seems 
to  be  original  to  AV,  and  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
affliction,  grief,  as  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  IV. 
°7—      •  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances.' 

Grieve.  The  verb  to  grieve,  now  almost  entirely 
intrans.,  is  so  in  AV  only  once,  Jer  5*  '  thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  grieved  *  PT*1'], 
either  from  Wi  to  writhe  in  pain,  or  [with  most 
edd.]  from  n?P  to  be  sick  [wrongly  accented];  RV 
'they  were  not  grieved').  The  trans,  vb.  occurs 
often,  and  with  the  following  meanings: — 

1.  To  make  sorry,  Dt  15"  '  Thine  heart  shall  not 
be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  ;'  (*"!!,  lit.  '  be 
evil,'  that  is  'sad,'  the  opposite  of  the  '  good'  [aw] 
or  '  cheerful  heart '  of  Jg  19*- »  etc  So  1  S  1",  Neh 
210  13") ;  1  S  2*»  'and  to  grieve  thine  heart' 

prob.  a  corrupt  reading  for  from  an  to  pine 

away— Driver);  15"  'And  it  grieved  Samuel' 
( 'S'cp?  ~<T.\,  which  must  mean  '  was  wroth,'  as  RV. 
But  LXX  r*0tV«j(Tf,  'was  despondent']  must  have 
read  Weir  suggests  tfS,  which  is  accepted  by 
Driver.  Vulg.  gives  '  oonturbatus  est,'  Wye.  '  was 
sory,'  Dou.  ' was  strooken  sadde,'  Gen.  'was 
moved ' :  but  Cov.  *  Therefore  was  Samuel  angrye,' 
which  Rog.  changed  to  'was  evell  apayd '  [  =  was 
ill  content],  and  he  was  followed  by  the  Bishops) ; 
Job 30*  'was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor!' 
(.-cyjV) ;  P8  7311  '  Thus  my  heart  was  grieved,  and  I 
was  pricked  in  my  reins '  (fson; ;  R Vm  '  was  in  a 
ferment,'  a  change  for  which,  says  Cheyne  [Expos. 
3rd  ser.  vL  44],  we  may  be  thankful,  adding, '  Fancy 
a  sufferer,  of  the  school  of  the  author  of  Job,  saying 
that  "his  heart  was  grieved"';  he  also  refers  to 
Segond's  bold  and  happy  rendering,  '  Lorsque  mon 
cceur  s'aigrissait,  et  que  je  me  sentais  perce  dans 
les  entraflles.'  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  tr.  'my  heart  was 
soured  or  embittered ') ;  Is  64*  '  as  a  woman  for- 
saken and  grieved  in  spirit '  (on  rowiu  nynji;  Cheyne, 
'as  an  outcast  and  downcast  woman  ;  La  3° '  For  he 
doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men '  (nja) ;  Dn  71* '  I  Daniel  was  grieved  in  ni y  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  my  body '  (*on  nrifW) ;  2  Es  10"  see- 
ing we  all  mourn  and  are  sad  .  .  .  art  thou  grieved 
for  one  son  ? '  ('  tu  autem  contristaris  in  uno  filio ')  1 
Mk  3*  'being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts '  (a-in>Xvrad/i«i>ot,  the  prep. ,  says  Gould,  prob- 
ably denoting  the  sympathetic  character  of  the 
grief ;  He  was  grieved  because  they  hurt  them- 
selves). 

2.  To  be  heavy  on,  weary,  harass :  Gn  49"  '  The 
archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him ' 
(«n-pr^) ;  Dillm.  '  became  bitter  against  him '  [lit. 
'  treated  him  bitterly "] ;  Spurrell,  '  harassed  him ' ; 
Job  4*  '  If  we  assay  to  commune  with  thee,  wilt 
thou  be  grieved ! '  (n^»,  lit. '  wilt  thou  be  wearied  T ') 
So  Pr  26"  '  The  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  hie 
bosom :  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his 
mouth i  (AVm  '  he  is  weary ') ;  Ps  78*  *  How  oft  did 
they  . . .  grieve  him  in  the  desert'  (ima<»# ;  11** 
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*  The  wicked  shall  see  it  and  be  grieved '  [OUT],  Oxf. 
Lex.  'be  vexed  or  indignant,'  as  in  Neh  3°,  Ec 
5'*) ;  Ac  4s  1613  (both  Jmxoww).  For  this  meaning 
of  'grieve'  cf.  2  8  3*  Wye.  'Thin  hondis  ben  not 
boundnn,  and  thi  feet  ben  not  greved  with  fettris ' ; 
Is  7"  Cov.  '  Is  it  not  ynough  for  you,  that  ye  be 
grevous  onto  men,  but  ye  most  greve  my  God 
also?';  and  Child,  Ballads,  iv.  150— 

'Yet  in  suche  (ere  yf  that  ye  were, 

Amonge  enemy?  day  and  nyght ; 
I  wolde  withstonde,  with  bo  we  in  hands. 
To  greeve  them  as  I  mygnt.' 

3.  To  cause  loathing,  to  disgust :  Ex  lu  '  They 
were  grieved  because  of  the  children  of  Israel' 
(wp;,  RVm  '  abhorred ') ;  Ps  95w  '  Forty  years  lone 
was  I  grieved  with  this  generation '  (tspx  ;  LXX 
rpo<rtbx$ura ;  Vulg.  '  offensus  fui,'  Wye.  '  offended 
I  was ' ;  Del. '  had  I  a  loathing  at ' ;  Kay  '  loathed ' 
or  '  rejected  with  abhorrence ').  The  same  vb.  (in 
Hithp.)  is  tr"  'grieve'  in  Ps  119""  138s1,  where 
RVm  gives  '  loathe ' ;  He  31*-17  (quot*  of  Ps  86», 
and  the  only  occurrences  in  NT  of  TooroxMfa, 
which  is  the  tr"  in  LXX  of  Sy|  to  loathe,  wp  to 
spue  out,  pp  to  be  disgusted  with,  etc. :  see  Thayer, 
*.«.).  Cf.  Ex  17"  Tind.  'And  the  lishe  that  is 
in  the  river  shall  dye,  and  the  river  shall  stinke ; 
so  that  it  shall  greve  the  Egyptians  to  drinke  of 
the  water  of  the  ryver.' 

4.  To  give  pain,  to  hurt :  Est  4*  '  Then  was  the 
lueen  exceedingly  grieved '  (Srj^rjtmi,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
'  and  she  writhed  [in  anxiety] ') ;  Is  57M,  Am  6* 
(both  n^n  to  be  sick,  one  in  Piel  '  to  become  sick,' 
other  in  Niph.  '  to  be  made  sick ') ;  Ro  14u  '  If  thy 
brother  be  grieved  with  thy  meat '  (Xvretnu).  This 
meaning,  being  always  fig.  in  AV,  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  (2)  above,  but  it  was  once  quite 
distinct,  and  is  used  literally  by  Spenser,  iQ  I. 
rui.  17- 

*  Thereat  he  rored  (or  exceeding  peine, 
That  to  have  heard  great  horror  would  have  bred ; 
And  scourging  th'  emptie  ayre  with  hi«  long  trayne. 
Through  great  impatience  of  hie  grieved  head.' 

Grievous  follows  grieve  pretty  closely  in  mean- 
ing. 1.  Burdensome,  as  Gn  12''  '  the  famine  was 
grievous  in  the  land' ;  1  K  12* '  Thy  father  made 
our  yoke  grievous ' ;  Is  15*  '  His  life  shall  be  griev- 
ous unto  him ' ;  Ph  3'  '  To  write  the  same  things 
unto  yon,  to  me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous ' ;  1  Jn  5* 
'  His  commandments  are  not  grievous.'  Cf.  Ex 
18u  Tind.  '  The  thinge  is  too  grevous  for  the,  and 
ti.ru  art  not  able  to  do  it  thi  selfe  alone.'  2. 
Distnating,  irritating,  Ex  8**  'a  grievous  swarm 
of  flies '  5  Ps  10"  His  ways  are  always  grievous ' ; 
Pr  15l  '  grievous  words  stir  up  anger ' ;  161*  '  Cor- 
rection is  grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketh  the 
way' ;  Ac  20*  'after  my  departing  shall  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you.'  So  Is  194  Cov.  '  I 
wil  delyver  Egipte  also  in  to  the  hondes  of  griev- 
ous rulers,  and  a  cruel  king  shal  have  the  rule  of 
them.'  3.  Threatening,  alarming :  Ps  31"  '  Let 
the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence  which  speak  griev- 
ous things.  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  150, 
'  At  these  wordes  all  they  that  were  present  began 
to  raurmure,  and  to  cast  a  disdaynoun  and  grevous 
loke  upon  Gysippus ' ;  and  Bunyan,  PP  (Clar. 
Press  eu.  p.  105),  '  So  when  he  arose,  he  getteth 
him  a  grievous  Crab-tree  Cudgel,  and  goes  down 
into  the  Dungeon  to  them.'  4.  Heinous,  severe: 
Gn  18"  '  their  sin  is  very  grievous ' ;  Jer  16*  '  They 
shall  die  of  grievous  deaths.'  So  Shales.  Jul.  Can. 
in.  ii.  84— 

'  If  It  wan  so.  It  wu  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievoualy  hath  (Mar  answered  hV* 

6.  Sorrowful :  Gn  SO1* '  This  is  a  grievous  mourn- 
ing to  the  Egyptians.'   Cf.  Hakluyt,  Voyages, 
L  150,  '  The  grievous  complaynts  of  our  liege  sub- 
jpcts  concerning  traffique. 
Grievously  is  either  severely,  Is  91,  Jer  23u,  Wis 


19"  2  Mac  9s8,  Mt  8"  15"  j  heinously,  La  1*-  », 
Ezk  14*;  or  painfully,  2  Mac  7s*  14s8.  Cf. 
Taverner's  Bible,  3  Mae  4  H«adimr  c  T|ie  p^p^  had 
pyty  to  se  them  so  grevouslye  handled ' ;  Udal, 
Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  Mk  5  '  The  common  sort 
are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of  yong  folkes  much 
grievouslyer  tiien  of  old.' 

Grieyousness  occurs  but  twice,  Is  101 '  Woe  unto 
them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that 
write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed' 
{^•ji,  i.e.  burdensomeness,  oppression  ;  RV  '  per- 
verseness'  as  the  same  word  is  tr*  by  EV  in  Nu 
23".  In  Hab  1*  it  is  *  grievance '  in  A  V  [as  above]) ; 
Is  21u  '  They  fled  .  .  .  from  the  grievousness  of 
war '  (nt;r;S9  -9S  'jsrj,  lit.  '  from  the  face  of  the  weight 
of  war,'  vulg. '  a  facie  gravis  proelii,'  Wye. '  fro  the 
face  of  the  grevous  bataile ').  Udal  uses  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  heinouBness  {Erasmus-  Paraphrase 
on  Mk  5),  '  Consider  not  the  multitude  and  griev- 
ousnes  of  thyne  offences ;  onelye  regarde  that 
Jesus  is  he  that  came  to  save  all  men,  and  is 
able  to  doe  all  thinges  with  a  beck.' 

J.  Hastings. 

GRINDER. — The  'grinders'  of  Ec  12*  are  the 
grinding  women  at  the  mill  (see  Mill).  But  in 
the  margin  of  Job  29"  the  'grinders'  are  the 
molar  teeth.  Cf.  Holland,  Pliny,  xi.  37,  'The 
great  grinders  which  stand  beyond  the  eye-teeth, 
in  no  creature  whatsoever  do  fall  out  of  them- 
selves,' and  Fuller,  Worthies  (Ches-shire),  '  How 
necessary  these  are  for  man's  sustenance,  is  proved 
by  the  painfull  experience  of  such  aged  persons, 
who  wanting  their  niolare  teeth,  must  make  use 
of  their  gums  for  grinders.' 

GRISLED  (modern  '  grizzled ')  is  the  tr°  of  [i'ij] 
Mr6d,  '  spotted '  (perhaps  as  with  1 15  '  hail  )  in 
Gn  31'o-w  of  rams,  and  in  Zee  6*-  *  of  horses. 
Shaks.  uses  both  spellings,  Pericles,  iii.,  Gower— 
'  The  grisled  north 
Disgorges  tuch  a  tempest  forth.' 

Hamlet,  I.  ii.  240— 

'  Bam.  His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  No  7 
Hot.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  It  In  his  life, 
A  sable  silvered.' 

The  word  means  'grey,'  and  in  middle  Eng.  • 
'  grisel '  was  a  grey-haired  man,  as  Gower,  Conf. 
Amantis,  iii.  356,  '  That  olde  grisel  is  no  fole.' 
It  has  no  connexion  with  grisly  =  hideous.  See 
Colours. 

GR0S8  is  used  in  AY  of  darkness  (Is  60s,  Jer 
13"),  and  of  man's  heart  (Mt  13",  Ac  2817).  In  the 
first  case  '  gross  darkness '  is  tr*  of  ^?v,>  which  is 
tr*  simply  '  darkness '  everywhere  except  in  those 
two  places  and  in  Job  22»(AV  '  dark  cloud,'  RV 
'thick  darkness'),  Dt  5*  (EV  'thick  darkness'), 
Ezk  34"  ("»  OS-  EV  '  dark  day,'  RVm  '  day  of  thick 
darkness ').  The  meaning  of  '  gross '  is  thus  simply 
'  thick,'  '  impenetrable.'  In  the  second  case  '  make 
gross'  is  tr"  of  xaxiW,  which  means  lit.  'make 
thick  or  fat,'  and  fig.  '  make  stupid,'  and  occurs  in 
NT  only  in  those  two  places,  where  it  is  an  exact 
quotation  from  LXX  of  Is  6"  (EV  '  Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat').  Gross  has  thus  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  dull,  stupid,  crass. 

Grass  means  properly  '  large,'  '  bulky,'  as  Shaks.  Lear,  rf. 
vL  14— 

'  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.' 

Then  it  expresses  that  which  is  big  and  plain,  as  Tindale, 
Works,  i.  97, '  Scripture  speaketh  after  the  most  gross  manner ' ; 
and  Udal,  Bratnutf  Paraphrcm  on  1  Jn  1  ((of.  271),  '  In  dede 
the  unbelief  of  mans  heart  required,  that  the  trueth  should  be 
credited  by  grosse  outward  experiment^.'  And,  yet  more 
figuratively.  It  was  used  to  express  density  of  mind,  as  Knox, 
UUt.  424,  '  The  Earle  of  Athole,  who  was  thought  to  be  a  man 
of  grosse  Judgement.'  In  NT  it  expresses  more  than  menial 
dulness,  which  involves  moral  culpability  only  as  it  is  tht 
result  of  wilful  rejection  of  light.  J ,  H A8TING8 
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GROUND  (.-k?-3U,  jn(f,  yfj)  is  used  in  AV  indiffer- 
ently with '  earth '  as  the  tr.  of  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  words 
enumerated  under  EARTH.  In  RV,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  (although  it 
has  not  been  carried  out  with  uniformity)  to  retain 
'ground' as  the  tr.  of  .V3I}>  and  'earth 'as  that  of  n*- 
The  following  examples  of  the  word  deserve  notice — 

1.  In  older  English  'ground'  was  used  where 
we  should  now  prefer  either  '  earth '  or  '  land,'  as 
Jer  27*  '  I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the 
beast  that  are  upon  the  ground '  (pici  "j^y,  RV 
'upon  the  face  of  the  earth') ;  Ezk  19"  '  in  a  dry 
and  thirsty  ground '  (nv»  R»  '  Iwd ').  Cf.  Is  53* 
Cov.  '  Whose  generation  yet  no  man  maye  nombre, 
when  he  shaloe  cut  of  from  the  grounde  of  the 
lyyinge.'  2.  In  Sir  18*  'ground'  is  used  figur- 
atively for  the  bottom  of  a  thing,  'As  for  the 
wondrous  works  of  the  Lord,  there  may  nothing 
be  taken  from  them,  neither  may  anything  be  put 
to  them,  neither  can  the  ground  of  them  be  found 
out.'  This  is  Coverdaltfs  tr0,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  VSS  after  him,  except  the 
Douay,  though  the  Gr.  is  merely  o6k  (otw  fax- 
n&avu.  The  Vulg.  has  simply  '  nec  est  invenire,' 
whence  Wye.  '  nethir  it  is  to  fynde,'  and  Dou. 
'  neither  is  it  possible  to  finde. '  RV  gives  « Neither 
is  it  possible  to  track  them  out.'  Ground  is  used 
in  the  Preface  to  AV  1611,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, '  Therefore  let  no  mans  eye  be  evill,  because 
his  Maiesties  is  good  .  .  .  but  let  us  rather  blesse 
God  from  the  ground  of  our  heart,  for  working 
this  religious  care  in  him,  to  have  the  translations 
of  the  Bible  maturely  considered  of  and  examined.' 
3.  In  1  Ti  3"  '  ground '  means  basis  or  '  founda- 
tion,' '  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth ' ;  Gr.  iSpalu/ia,  AVm  and 
RVm  '  stay.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  classical  or  biblical  Greek.  The  Vulg. 
renders  by  '  firmamentum,'  whence  Wye.  '  sad- 
nesse '  [= strength],  all  other  VSS  having  '  ground.' 
So  in  Preface  to  AV,  1611,  'The  Edition  of  the 
Seventy  .  .  .  was  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  for 
the  ground  and  Foundation  of  their  Commen- 
taries.' Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  iii.  2,  p  112, 
'  But  well  did  one  in  the  Council  of  Trent  give 
these  titular  Bishops  the  title  of  figmenta  humana, 
mans  devices ;  because  they  have  as  little  ground 
in  Gods  word  and  the  ancient  Canons  for  their 
making,  as  ground  in  Palestine  for  their  main- 
tenance.' The  same  meaning  is  expressed  by  the 
verb  '  to  ground,'  which  is  found  in  AV  as  a  ptcp. 
only,  Is  30"  '  And  in  every  place  where  the 
grounded  staff  shall  pass,  which  the  Lord  shall 
lay  upon  him,  it  shall  be  with  tabrets  and  harps ' 
(rnpas  rtw  -quo  Si  n;p],  AVm  '  every  passing  of  the 
rod  founded  ' ;  RV  '  every  stroke  of  the  appointed 
staff,'  RVm  '  every  passing  of  the  staff  of  doom '  *) ; 
Eph  3"  '  being  rooted  ana  grounded  in  love ' ;  Col 
1*  '  If  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and 
settled '  (both  rtOwXiufUH*).  Cf.  Mt  7s*  II  Lk  6«, 
Tind.  '  the  wyndes  blewe  and  bet  upon  that  same 
housse,  and  it  fell  not,  because  it  was  grounded  on 
the  rocke.'  In  Ex  9"  Tind.  uses  the  word  in  the 
slightly  different  sense  of  established,  '  Tomorow 
this  tyme  I  will  send  doune  a  mightie  great  hayle ; 
even  soch  me  as  was  not  in  Egipte  sence  it  was 
grounded.'  J.  Hastings. 

•  The  passage  Is  difficult.  Most  of  the  Eng.  VSS,  like  the 
LXX,  paraphrase  rather  than  translate.  The  rendering;  of  AV, 
which  U  nearly  that  of  Vulg.  ('  Et  erit  transitu!  virgie  fun- 
datus ")  la  barely  Intelligible,  even  after  it  is  improved  by  Kay, 
'  And  every  passing  of  the  staff  of  sure  foundation.'  An  easy 
emendation  of  the  Heb.  Is  ly^O  D^  '  rod  of  correction,'  of  Pr 
It18,  but  Skinner  thinks  It  too  easy  to  be  worth  much,  besides 
that  it  only  replaces  one  singular  expression  by  another. 
Modern  edd.  as  a  rule  prefer  something  like  RVm.  Thus  DeL 
'  every  stroke  of  the  rod  of  destiny ' :  Plumptre,  '  wherever 
shall  pass  the  destined  rod ' ;  Ohevne,  '  whenever  the  destined 
staff  passeth  over,'  referring  to  Hab  1"  '  O  Jehovah,  thou  hast 
nted  them  [same  verb]  for  Judgment' 


GROVE.— 1.  fl-p>i;,  .TTtftt  'ashtrdh,  SXrn,  Ivcus, 
Wherever  the  word  grove  occurs  as  the  tr"  of 
'OsMrdh  it  should  be  transliterated  as  in  RV  Sea 
Asherah. 

2.  V*  'tshel,  tpovpa.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
planted  a' grove '(AVGn  21" marg.  'tree  ).  Saul 
abode  '  under  a  tree'  (AV  1  S  22*  marg.  'grove  in 
a  high  place ').  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sou 
were  buried  'under  a  tree'  (1  S  31"  AV).  In  all 
these  passages  RV  correctly  renders  'tshel,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Arab,  'athl,  by  'tamarisk  tree.' 
See  Tamarisk.  G.  E.  Post, 

GRUDGE. — Skeat  (Etymal.  Diet.*  «.«.)  derives 
'  grudge '  originally  from  the  imitative  sound  kru 
or  gru,  seen  in  Gr.  ypO,  the  grunt  of  a  pig ; '  grunt ' 
and  'growl'  coming  from  the  same  root.  Hence 
its  primary  meaning  is  to  express  audible  dis- 
content, murmur,  as  Paston  Letters,  138,  'I  here 
a  gruggyng.'  In  this  sense '  grudge '  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  earlier  versions.  Thus  Lk  16s 
Wye.  (1380), '  And  Farisees  and  Scribis  grucchiden, 
seyinge,  For  this  man  receyveth  synful  men,  and 
etith  with  hem '  (Tind.  and  all  others '  murmured '); 
19*  Wye  (1380), '  And  whan ne  alle  men  sayen,  thei 
grucchiden,  seyinge,  For  he  hadde  turned  to  a 
synful  man'  (Tind.  'And  when  they  sawe  that, 
they  all  groudged ' ;  Rhem.  '  they  murmured,'  and 
so  AV) ;  Ac  61  Wye  (1388),  'the  Grekis  grutchiden 
[1380,  'grucchinge']  agens  the  Ebrews '  (Tind. 
'  ther  arose  a  grudge  amonge  the  Grekes  agaynste 
the  Ebrues,'  Rhem.  and  A V  '  a  murmuring  ) ;  1  Co 
10»*Wyc  (1380),  'Neither  grucche  [1388,  'grutche'] 
ye,  as  summe  of  hem  grucchiden[1388, ' grutchiden '], 
and  thei  perished  en  of  a  was  tour,  or  destrier '  (Tind. 
'  Nether  murmur  ye  as  some  of  them  murmured, 
and  were  destroyed  of  the  destroyer');  Mk  14* 
Tind.  'And  they  grudged  agaynste  hir'  (Wye. 
[both  VSS] '  thei  groyneded  in  to  hir' ;  Rhem.  and 
AV  '  they  murmured  against  her') ;  Ps  2'  Pr.  Blc 
'  Why  do  the  heathen  grudge  together? '  (changed 
in  1662  into  '  so  furiously  rage  together ').  About 
1611,  says  Trench  (On  A V  of  NT,  p.  48),  'to 
grudge '  was  ceasing  to  have  the  sense  of  '  murmur 
openly,'  and  was  already  signifying  'to  repine 
inwardly ' ;  and  a  '  grudge '  was  no  longer  an  open 
utterance  of  discontent  and  displeasure  at  the 
dealings  of  another,  but  a  secret  resentment  there- 
upon entertained.  Accordingly  'grudge'  of  the 
earlier  VSS  was  sometimes  displaced  in  AV  by 
'  murmur '  (a  change,  however,  which  had  in  every 
such  case  except  Nu  17*  been  made  already  by 
Dou. -Rhem.) ;  but  it  was  retained  in  a  few  places, 
— 'by  an  oversight,'  says  Trench.  These  places 
are  :  Ps  S91'  '  Let  them  ['  the  pack  of  hounds  with 
which  Saul  is  hunting  David' — DeL]  wander  up 
and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if  they  be  not 
satisfied '  (U'V.1 ;  AVm  '  If  they  be  not  satisfied 
then  will  they  stay  all  night,'  so  RV  '  and  tarry 
all  night  if  they  be  not  satisfied ')  Wis  12»  « For 
look  for  what  things  they  grudged,  when  they 
were  punished'  {iiyardxrovr,  Vulg.  '  indignabantur,' 
RV  '  whereat  they  were  indignant') ;  Sir  10* '  And 
he  that  hath  knowledge  will  not  grudge  when  he 
is  reformed '  {06  ycyyiva ;  Vulg.  '  non  murmurabit,' 
RV  'will  not  murmur  thereat');  Ja  6*  'Grudge 
not  one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  con- 
demned '  (/d>  orerafere,  Vulg.  '  Nolite  ingemiscere,' 
RV  '  murmur  not '). 

*  AVm  and  RV  give  the  only  possible  tr*  of  the  Mass.  text, 
and  they  are  in  agreement  with  most  mod.  edd.  (DeL,  Per., 
de  Witt  Kirkp.  etc),  as  well  as  with  the  Oen.  version  'and 
surely  they  shal  not  be  satisfied,  thogh  thei  tarie  all  night. 
The  AV  is  the  rendering  of  U'W  or  «Vl,  and  is  after  LXX 
(rtyyinurn),  Aq.,  Vulg.  (* murmurabunt Jer.,  Wye  'thei 
shal  grucche'  OS88,  ' grutche T,  Luth.,  Gov.  ('■*""*"»»  ««••- 


Cran.,  Bish.),  Dou.  ('murmur^;  and  it  is  preferred  by  Burgess 
and  Oheyne.  Wellh.  (_PE)  gives  'They  shall  be  sated,  forsooth, 
and  be  quieted.' 
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This  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  illustrated  by  Elyot,  The 
Qmtrnour,  iL  183,  '  Semblably  there  be  some  that  by  dissimula- 
tion can  ostent  or  ehewe  a  tughe  eravitie,  mixte  with  a  sturdy 
entretaynenient  and  facion,  exilinge  them  selves  from  all 


8 leisure  and  recreation,  frowninge  and  grutchinge  at  every 
tinge  wherein  is  any  myrthe  or  solace,  all  though  it  be 
honeste ' ;  so  Sir  John  Haundevile,  Voiage,  p.  69  (ed.  1727), 


"Thanne  passe  men  be  the  welle  that  Moyses  made  with  his 
honde  In  the  Desertes,  whan  the  people  gruoched,  for  thai 
found  no  thinge  to  drynke.' 

In  the  same  sense  the  subst.  '  grudging"  has  been 
retained  in  AV  in  1  P  4'  '  Use  hospitality  one  to 
another  without  grudging*  (TR  dWu  yoyyxMrnQy, 
edd.  Toyyiw/toO,  RV'  without  murmuring').  Cf.  Ex 
16'  Wye.  '  I  have  herd  forsothe  youre  grucchynge 
agens  the  Lord;  what  forsoth  ben  we,  that  ye 
grucchen  agens  us?'  (Tind. '  because  he  hath  herde 
youre  grudgynges  agaynst  the  Lorde :  for  what 
are  we  that  ye  should  murmure  against  us!'); 
Nu  17*  Tind.  '  So  I  wyll  make  cease  from  me  the 
grudgynges  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  they 
grudge  agenst  you.'  So  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Gover- 
nour,  iL  160,  '  Leave  youre  grudgynges  and 
menasinge  countenaunce  towarde  Gysippus ' ;  and 
Chaucer,  Persones  Tale,  499,  'After  bakbyting 
cometli  grucching  or  murmuracion ;  and  somtyme 
it  springeth  of  impacience  agayns  God,  and  som- 
tyme agayns  man. 

The  modern  meaning  of  the  word  is  found  twice 
in  AV,  in  the  phrase  'Dear  a  grudge  against,'  and 
in  the  adv.  '  grudgingly ' :  Lv  19"  '  Thou  sbalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children 
of  thy  people ' ;  2  Co  V'  Every  man  according  as  he 
purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give  ;  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity:  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver '  [iic  Xi>tt/j,  lit.  '  out  of  sorrow,'  as  RVm). 

J.  Hastings. 
GUARD. — 1.  The  guards  of  a  foreign  ruler  (king 
of  Egypt,  Gn  ZlKal. ;  king  of  Babylon,  2  K  25" a/., 
Jer  39™  al.,  Dn  2")  are  called  D'rggn  ha((abbdh(m 
(Aram,  k.tjjs  tabbdhayyd),  'the  slayers.'  The 
singular  n*uj  fatbdh  (1  S  SP-*4)  is  translated  'cook,' 
but  the  literal  meaning  is  '  slayer  [of  animals],'  for 
in  the  East  the  cook  has  a  double  duty  ('  slay  and 
make  ready,'  Gn  43").  In  RVm  (Gn  37*  al.) 
(abbdhim  is  translated  ' executioners' ;  but  though 
the  guards  carried  out  executions,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  this  work  gave  them  their  name.  In 
the  Apocrypha  the  guards  of  a  Persian  king 
(1  Es  3*)  and  of  Holofernes  (Jth  127)  are  called  oi 
rufiaTO>pv\aices. 

2.  An  Israelite  king  had  dti  rdftm,  lit. '  runners ' 
(1  S  22"  RV  [also  in  21',  if  we  adopt,  with  Driver, 
Grate's  doubtful  conjecture  dti  'runners,'  instead 
of  MT  O'j1! '  herdsmen '],  2  K 11*)  who  ran  before  his 
chariot  (1  K  Is),  and  kept  watch  at  his  door  (1  K 
14«-  »=2  Ch  121*- u).  In  1  S  31*  they  are  called  his 
'  men '  (his '  house,'  ICh  10*).  David  had  also  foreign 
guards,  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (which 
see).  At  a  later  time  the  Carites,  <-)$>  hakk&H 
(2  K  II4  RV),  were  probably  foreign  guards.  On 
the  other  hand,  roroyp  mishma'ath,  '  guard '  (2  S  23s* 
=  1  Ch  11s*)  probably  means  '  council '  (as  1  S  2214 
RV),  the  body  which  heard  (fr.  79V  shdma',  'to 
hear')  the  king's  affairs  (but  see  Driver,  ad  loe.). 
The  guard  had  an  armoury  or  guardroom,  DTJ5  *9 
td'  har&zim  (1  K  14s"),  perhaps  in  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K  10").  In  the  fallen  state  of 
Judah  after  the  Return,  Nehemiah's  guards  (if 
regular  guards  they  were)  are  called  (not  rdftm, 
'runners,'  for  the  word  suggests  'pomp,'  but) 
"P?*??  'anshg  hammishmdr,  '  men  of  the  watch " 
(Neh  4s*). 

3.  The  well-known  Praetorian  Guard  is  men- 
tioned in  two  places  of  the  NT,  in  Ac  281*  (a  pas- 
sage absent  from  WH  and  from  RV  text)  rf  arpa- 
TorcSdpxv  {-x<?)>  '  the  captain  of  the  guard '  ('  of  the 
praetorian  guard,'  RVm),  and  in  Ph  lu  iv  SKif 
Tcj^iroaiTi^fv,  'throughout  the  whole  praetorian 


4.  There  is  mention  in  Mt  27**-  **  {txtre  KowrruSlar, 
'ye  have  a  guard,'  RV)  of  the  Temple  Guard, 
which,  under  a  Roman  officer,  was  stationed  in 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  had  charge  of  the  high- 
priestly  vestments  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  xL  4). 

8.  In  Mk  W  trrcKcvKirap  (Lat.  speculator,  'a 
soldier  of  his  guard,'  RV)  properly  means  'a  look- 
out officer.'  Ten  such  officers  were  attached  to 
each  legion.  They  were  used  for  bearing  de- 
spatches (Suet.  Calig.  44),  and  for  executions 
(Senec.  De  Ira,  i.  16).  See  Wordsworth  on  Mk  6", 
and  Benson,  Cyprian,  p.  SOS  note. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

GUDGODAH  (rrji-tarj). — A  station  in  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Dt  107, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Jotbathah.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Hor-haggidgad  in  the  itinerary 
of  Nu  33s  indicates  the  same  place.  The  general 
considerations  which  suggest  a  site  for  it  in  or  near 
the  Arabah  are  given  in  §  iv.  of  the  art.  Exodus, 
and  the  position  of  Wady  Ghudaghid  (which  runs 
into  the  Wady  Jerafeh,  see  maps  of  Robinson  and 
Palmer)  is  suitable,  but  the  identity  of  name  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  (see  Driver  on  Dt  10').  It 
should  be  noted  that  Gudgodah  has  the  def.  art. 
in  Heb.,  and  that  the  LXX  translates  TaSyiS,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  Horhaggidgad  (wh.  see). 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

GUESS  is  used  intrans.  (followed  by  '  at')  in  the 
sense  of  '  divine,' '  find  out,'  Wis  9"  '  Hardly  do  we 
guess  aright  at  things  that  are  upon  earth '  (/toXtf 
tlxatoiuv,  Vulg. '  difficile  aestimamus,'  RV  '  divine,' 
RVm  '  conjecture ') ;  Sir  9" '  As  near  as  thou  canst, 
guess  at  thy  neighbour,  and  consult  with  the  wise ' 
(«Tox<wa»  robs  r\rplor;  Vulg.  'cave  te  a  proximo 
tuo ' ;  RV  'guess  at  thy  neighbours' ;  Edersheim, 
'  seek  to  make  out,'  or  '  search  out ').  Shaks. ,  who 
uses  the  word  chiefly  transitively,  has  it  in  this 
sense  also,  aa  Ant.  and  Gleop.  III.  ill.  29 — 

'  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee ' ; 
and  Lucrece,  1238— 

'  Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts.' 

GUEST  occurs  three  times  in  EV  of  OT,  and  in 
every  instance  it  is  the  tr"  of  a  Heb.  term  (o'trjp) 
which  means  simply  'called.'  A  similar  term  is 
used  in  Arabic.  Thus  we  have  the  'guests'  at 
Adonijah's  feast,  1  K  l41-4*;  the  'guests'  of  the 
'foolish  woman,'  Pr  91*;  the  'guests'  whom  J" 
consecrates  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice  consisting 
of  Israel,  Zeph  V  (see  Davidson  and  Nowack,  ad 
loe.).  In  NT  we  read  of  the  'guests'  (dpcutel/Mrw, 
lit.  'those  reclining')  at  the  wedding  feast.  In 
Lk  197  RV  more  exactly  substitutes  'gone  in  to 
lodge'  for  AV  'gone  to  be  guest.'  The  Gr.  is 
Kurdkfocu,  which  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Gn 
19*  24s3-*  (both       Sir  14*-"  36"  [Eng.*]. 

Guest-chamber  [KariXv/m)  occurs  in  Mk  1414, 
Lk  22u,  and  in  RV  is  substituted  for  'parlour' 
of  AV  in  1  S  V*.  The  Heb.  is  ny#.  which  here 
means 'sacrificial  dining-room.'   See  Inn. 

The  Heb.  term  (mng)  may  suggest  a  wayfarer  who 
is  hailed  and  urged  to  come  in,  and  is  suggestive  at 
once  of  the  infrequency  of  travel  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  life.  It  is  still  the  universal  custom 
for  those  who  are  sitting  at  meat  in  the  open  air 
to  invite  any  passers-by  to  join  them.  Masons 
sitting  at  their  mid -day  meal  by  the  roadside 
invite  any  passer-by  who  happens  to  look  at 
them.  In  the  house,  the  master  or  mistress  pass- 
ing through  the  kitchen  where  the  servants  are 
taking  food,  will  be  courteously  invited  to  partake. 
Usually  such  invitations  are  a  mere  expression  oi 
courtesy,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  be 
acted  upon ;  but  the  custom,  now  largely  arti< 
ficial,  explains  what  the  reality  must  have  been. 
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Job  mentions,  as  an  item  in  his  self-defence,  that 
he  did  not  eat  his  morsel  alone  (Job  31")> 

In  the  East,  no  figure  is  more  invested  with 
chivalry  than  the  guest.  In  his  own  right  he 
cannot  cross  the  threshold,  but,  when  once  he  is 
invited  within,  all  do  him  honour  and  unite  in 
rendering  service  (Gn  18.  19,  Jg  19 ;  cf.  Trumbull, 
Oriental  Social  Life,  73  ff.).  For  this  relationship 
of  host  and  guest,  see  further  under  Hospitality. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GUILT  See  Sin.    GUILT-OFFERING  See 

Sacrifice. 

GUILTY.— The  adj.  frojfot  (=A*x4m»o»,  '  held  in,' 
'in  the  grip  of)  is  tr" '  in  danger  of '  in  Mt  5n-",,r, 
Mk  3»  (RV  'guilty  of);  and  in  He  2U  'subject 
to ' ;  but  in  its  remaining  occurrences  it  is  rendered 
in  AV  '  guilty  of,"  Mt  26"  '  He  is  guilty  of  death,* 
RV  'worthy  of,'  RVm  'liable  to';  Mk  14*; 
1  Co  11*  'guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,'  so  RV  ;  Ja  210  '  For  whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is 
guilty  of  all,'  RV  'is  become  guilty  of  all.'  The 
phrase  is  quite  un-English,  and,  although  it  is 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  the  translation  of  the 
First  Article  of  the  Judgement  of  the  Synode  of 
Dort  (1619),  'Forasmuchas  all  men  have  sinned 
in  Adam,  and  are  become  guiltie  of  the  curse,  and 
eternall  death,'  it  is  used,  no  doubt,  in  imitation 
of  the  Eng.  versions.*  The  expression  is  intro- 
duced by  Wyclif  after  the  Vulg.  '  reus  est  mortis ' ; 
Tind.  in  Mt  26",  Mk  14"  used  'worthy  of,'  and 
was  followed  by  all  the  versions,  except  the  Rhem., 
which  again  tr*  the  Vulg.  'guilty  of,'  and  the 
Rhem.  tr"  was  accepted  by  AV;  in  1  Co  llr,  Ja 
2'0  all  the  VSS  have  '  guilty  of.'    J.  Hastings. 

GULF. — Aldis  Wright  (in  Shaks.  Macbeth,  on 
IV.  i.  23),  following  Wedgwood,  says  that '  gulf '  in 
the  sense  of  arm  of  the  sea  is  derived  from  Fr. 
golfe.  It.  golfo,  and  connected  with  Gr.  *4\to»  ;  but 
in  the  sense  of  whirlpool  or  swallowing  eddy  it  is 
connected  with  Dutch  gnlpen,  our  'gulp,'  to 
swallow,  and  with  the  old  Dutch  golpe,  a  whirl- 
pool. There  are  certainly  the  two  distinct  mean- 
ings, at  any  rate.  Thus  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  iii. 
206,  '  among  which  high  and  low  lands  there  is  a 
gulfe  or  breach  in  some  places  rbout  55  failome 
aeepe,  and  16  leagues  in  bredth';  anil  Shakr. 
Henry  V.  n.  iv.  10— 

•  England  his  approaches  makes  as  Hero* 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf ' 

In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  used  figuratively,  as 

*  Is  this  T.  Fuller's  meaning  in  Pro/an*  Staff,  v.  6— 4  Patting 
her  (Joan  of  Arc)  to  death  would  render  all  English  men  guilty 
which  should  hereafter  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  French  '7 


T.  Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State,  ii.  16—'  Nor  do 
I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  anything  so 
much,  as  for  his  Scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning, 
Bishop  Andrews.'  But  it  is  in  the  former  sense 
that  the  word  is  used  in  AV.  It  is  found  only  in 
Lk  16"  '  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.'  The  Gr.  is  xiopa,  which  occurs  only  here 
in  MT,  and  in  LXX  only  2  S  18"  where  it  translates 
nrjB  the  great  'pit'  (EV)  in  the  forest  into  ■which 
they  cast  the  body  of  Absalom.  The  Gr.  x&rf"* 
gives  our  word  '  chasm,'  but  that  word  was  scarcely 


'  a  great  chaos ' ;  Tind.  chose  '  a  great  space,'  and 
was  followed  by  Co  v.,  Rog.,  Cran. ;  the  Gen.  intro- 
duced '  a  great  gulfe '  (with  '  swallowing  pit '  in 
the  margin),  and  the  Bishops,  AV,  RV  have 
accepted  that  rendering. 

The  Rabbinical  conception  of  the  separation 
between  the  two  parts  of  Hades  was  a  thin  w<  .1, 
a  mere  hand-  or  finger-breadth  (Weber,  Lehre  dee 
Talmud,  326  f.).  J.  HASTINGS. 

GUNI  ('*»).— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Naphtalite 
family,  Gn  46"=  1  Ch  7*  (cf.  Vn  26"  where  the 
gentilic  Gunitea  occurs).  2.  A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch 
5U.  See  Genealogy.  According  to  Klostermann, 
Driver,  and  Budde,  we  should  also  read '  the  Gunite ' 
('jun)  for  '  Jonathan '  in  2  S  23"  j  and  for '  the  Gizon- 
ite'  in  1  Ch  11M.  Luc.  has  in  the  first  passage  6 
Vov»6  and  in  the  seco' d  6  rovrl. 

GUR  (hi  '  dwelling,' '  sojourning ').— An  '  ascent ' 
by  Ibleam  and  Beth-liaggan,  2K9".  Possibly, 
these  two  are  the  modern  Yebla  and  Beit  Jenn. 
But  see  Ibleam. 

GUR-BAAL  fas-M,  'dwelling  of  Baal').— An 
unknown  locality  named  in  2  Ch  267.  The  LXX 
has  ot  KuTMKOvrrti  M  Hit  Ileroat,  as  though  Petra 
were  intended,  which  is  possible,  as  the  inhabitants 
were  Arabs. 

GUTTER  {-tot;  RV  ' watercourse ').— The  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  passage 
(2  S  58),  is  very  uncertain  (cf .  Driver,  in  foe. ),  but 
the  rendering  of  the  RV  is  supported  by  its  use  in 
later  Hebrew.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the  plural 
at  Ps  42?,  where  it  is  usually  rendered  '  cataracts.' 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

*  The  OxJ.  Sng.  Diet,  has  found  only  two  occurrences  befors 
loll,  Flts-geffray,  Sir  P.  Drakt  (U96%  81,  •  Earth-gaping 
Chasma's,  that  mishap  aboades';  and  Holland,  Pliny,  L  17, 
■  The  Armament  also  is  seen*  to  chinks  and  open,  and  thil 
they  name  Chasms.' 

t  For  the  various  readings  of  the  Vulg.  see  Plummet ,  fa  cm 
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HI.— The  Heb.  interjection  "??  he'&A  is  once  tr"> 
'ha,  ha,'  Job  S926  'He  saith  among  tlie  trumpets, 
Ha,  ha,'  of  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse.  The 
Revisers  have  changed  this  into  '  Aha ! '  and  have 
been  taken  to  task  for  giving  the  horse  a  human 
cry.  The  older  versions  were  still  more  '  human,' 
as  Wye.  (1382)  '  Fy  1 '  or  (1388)  '  Joie  I '  Cov. '  tush,' 
Dou.  '  Vah.'  '  Ha,  ha '  comes  from  the  Gen.  Bible. 
See  AH,  AHA. 

HAAHASHTARI  C™?™?,  perhaps  'royal,'  from 
Pers.  khshatra,  '  lordship '  or  '  realm ' ;  cf.  the 
similar  adjective  in  Est  810- M). — A  descendant  of 
Judah,  1  Ch.  46.    See  GENEALOGY. 

HABAIAH  '  J"  hath  hidden ').— The  head  of 
a  priestly  family  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
On  account  of  their  being  unable  to  trace  their 
genealogy  they  were  not  allowed  to  serve  (Ezr  2"). 
In  the  parallel  passage  Neh  7**  the  name  is  written 
Hobaiah  ( cf.  Baer  on  Ezr  2«i).  In  1  Es  o88  be 
is  called  Obdia.   See  Genealogy. 

H  A.  TVHITE 
**  HABAKKUK  'A/tfiaxoi^  Habacue)*— The 

eighth  of  the  minor  prophets.  Of  Habakkuk's 
personal  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
though  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  termed  specifically  (l1  3l)  '  the  prophet,'  that 
he  held  a  recognized  position  as  prophet,  and,  from 
the  expression  'on  my  stringed  instruments'  in 
319,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  temple  choir, 
and  belonged,  consequently,  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  first  of  these  inferences  is  a  possible  one,t 
though  it  does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  Habakkuk.  The  second  is  doubtful,  both  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  pron. 
my.  which  is  against  the  analogy  of  other  similar 
notices  (Ps  4,  etc.),  and  also  on  account  of  the 
doubt  (supposing  the  pron.  to  be  correct)  whether 
at  this  time  the  '  singers '  were  necessarily  Levites. 

Contents  of  H.'s  Book.  -4-The  book  opens  with 
a  dialogue  between  the  prophet  and  his  GooV  He 
contemplates  with  dismay  the  reign  of  lawlessness 
and  violence  in  Judah, — 'The  wicked  doth  com- 
pass about  the  righteous ;  therefore  judgment 
goeth  forth  perverted,' — and  expostulates  with 
God  for  permitting  it  to  continue  unchecked  (1*-*). 
Is-"  J-'  answers  that  the  instrument  of  punishment 
is  near  at  hand— the  Chaldeans,  that  bitter  and 
hasty  nation,  which  march  through  the  breadth 
of  the  earth  to  possess  dwelling-places  that  are 
not  theirs,  whose  advance  is  swift  and  terrible, 
whose  sole  law  is  their  own  imperious  will  (v.7b), 
who  mock  at  the  strongest  barriers  set  to  oppose 
their  march,  and  who,  as  their  victorious  arms 
subjugate  one  country  after  another,  impiously 
deify  their  own  might — 'this  his  power  becometh 

*  The  form  of  the  name  Is  peculiar.  It  Is,  in  appearance,  an 
Irregular  reduplicated  form  for  what  would  more  normally  be 

prjpan  cf.  ^7??,  a7°"!*|,  TJ??S,  ^"^-on^  from  pan  u> 
embrace  (On  29"  etc. ;  of  a  child',  2  K  4"),  whence  Jerome, 
fn  the  Pref.  to  his  Commentary  on  the  prophet,  explains  it  as 
»€piA.)V>it,  or  ampltsMtlo.  Frd.  Delltzsch  (PtoUq.  S4 ;  Awtyr. 
HnndwnrUrb.  231)  derives  It  from  the  Assyr.  hambalixVeii,  the 
name  of  some  garden  plant.  The  LXX  form  'ApSaKovp  pre- 
supposes the  pronunciation  p*pan  or  P'pan  with  the  double 
6  resolved  Into  mb  (cf.  KOnlg,  Lehrgeb.  il'.  478),  and  the  final 
*  of  the  last  syllable  assimilated  to  the  final  m  of  the  first 
nvllable  (cf  B««A{«6ouA). 

t  The  title,  *  the  prophet,'  is  applied  In  the  superscriptions  of 
their  books  to  none  of  the  other  canonical  prophets  except 
Haggal  and  Zecharlab.  It  Is,  however,  verv  common  in  the 
historical  books  when  a  prophet  is  mentioned!  (as  2  K  14"  19'); 
and  It  is  also  appended  very  often  to  Jeremiah's  name  In  certain 
sections  of  his  book  (20"  28»- «  eto.). 

**  Copyright.  189K,  by 


his  god.'  But  the  answer  raises  only  a  fresh 
difficulty  in  the  prophet's  mind ;  as  he  contem- 
plates the  Chaldseans,  and  thinks  of  their  rapacity, 
their  inhumanity,  their  savage  and  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  nations  falling  into  their  hands, 
the  thought  forces  itself  upon  him,  Can  this  be 
God's  method  of  rectifying  injustice  ?  if  He  has 
'  ordained '  the  power  of  the  Chaldseans  '  for  judg- 
ment,' can  it  be  part  of  His  pure  and  holy  pur- 
pose that  they  should  to  such  a  degree  exceed  the 
terms  of  their  commission,  and  trample  recklessly 
and  indiscriminately  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
known  world  ?  Is  not  this  the  prevalence  of  wrong 
upon  a  larger  scale  ?  In  21-*  Habakkuk  places  him- 
self in  imagination  upon  his  prophetic  watch-tower 
(cf.  Is  21°),  and  'looks  out'  to  see  what  answer 
the  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to  his  '  complaint,' 
or  impeachment  of  the  justice  of  God's  government 
of  the  world.  J'"s  answer,  the  significance  of 
which  is  betokened  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
introduced — it  is  to  be  written,  namely,  on  tablets, 
that  all  may  read  it  easily — is  this:  The  soul  of 
the  Chaldatan  is  elated  with  pride :  but  the  righteous 
shall  live  by  his  faithfulness.*  The  answer  ex- 
presses a  moral  distinction;  and  the  distinction 
carries  with  it  the  different  destinies  of  the  Chal- 
dean and  of  the  righteous, — destruction  (it  is 
implied),  sooner  or  later,  for  the  one,  and  life  for 
the  other.  After  dwelling  for  a  moment  more 
particularly — in  a  verse  (v.6),  of  which  the  first 
words  are  desperately  corrupt — upon  the  ambitious 
aims  of  the  Chald&eans,  the  prophet  develops  at 
length  the  ruin  destined  in  the  end  to  overtake 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  taunting  poem  fit?),  which 
he  imagines,  with  dramatic  vividness  and  pro- 
priety, to  be  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
nations  whom  he  has  outraged.  The  consists 
of  five  '  woes '  (cf.  Is  68ff  ),  denouncing  in  succession 
the  insatiable  lust  of  conquest  displayed  by  the 
Chaldeeans,  the  suicidal  policy  pursued  by  them 
in  establishing  their  dominion,  the  dishonesty  and 
cruelty  by  which  the  magnificence  of  their  cities 
was  maintained,  their  wild  and  barbarous  triumph 
over  the  nations  which  fell  under  their  sway,  their 
irrational  idolatry  (vv.6-18).  At  the  close  of  the  last 
'  woe,'  the  prophet  passes  by  contrast  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  dumb  and  helpless  idol  to 
the  thought  of  the  living  God,  enthroned  in  His 
heavenly  palace,  before  whom  the  earth  must  hold 
reverential  silence  (v.'^). 

Ch.  3  is  very  different  in  character  from  chs.  1.  2. 
Though  called  in  the  title  a  'prayer,'  the  prayer, 
strictly  so  called,  is  limited  to  v.3,  the  main  part 
of  the  chapter  consisting  of  a  lyric  ode,  of  re- 
markable sublimity  and  poetic  force,  in  which  the 
prophet  develops  the  thought  of  J"  coming  to  judg- 
ment, and  executing  vengeance  on  His  people's 
foes.  The  prayer  is  that  J  would  'revive'  His 
'work  in  the  midst  of  years,'  i.e.  renew  or  repeat, 
in  the  midst  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  the  exodus,  the  great  'work'  (Ps  441)  of 
deliverance  wrought  by  Him  of  old.  The  ode 
which  follows  is  the  amplification  of  the  thought 
thus  expressed.  The  prophet  pictures  a  theophany 
(w,s-ij)  in  which  J''  appears  for  the  deliverance  of 
His  people  and  the  discomfiture  of  His  foes.  The 
theophany  is  manifestly  delineated  in  colours  sug- 
gested by  the  thought  of  the  exodus,  and  in  part 
(as  v.')  even  borrowed  from  old  poetic  descriptions 
of  it.    The  tenses  (as  sometimes  is  the  case  in 

*  Not  faith :  but  moral  steadfastness  and  integrity ;  see  the 
use  of  niiDN  in  2  K  12"(")  22',  Jar  6»  9»(»),  Pr  If 
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Hebrew  poetry)  are  ambiguous ;  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  in  vv.8-14  the  poet  is  describing, 
in  ideal  colours,  the  past  which  he  desires  to  see 
renewed,  or  the  renewed  work  itself,  which  his 
imagination  pictures  as  resembling  the  past.  In 
either  case,  he  describes  (vv.*-7)  J"  as  approaching 
from  His  ancient  seat  in  Edom  (Paran,  cf.  Dt  33* ; 
Teman  [in  N.W.  Edom],  cf.  Seirand  Edom,  Jg54); 
the  light  of  His  appearing  illumines  the  heaveqs ; 
the  earth  quakes,  and  nations  flee  in  consterna- 
tion. In  vv.8-11  the  poet  asks,  What  is  the  purpose 
of  J"'s  manifestation  ?  Is  He  wroth  with  seas  or 
rivers  that  He  thus  comes  forth,  causing  the  moun- 
tains to  tremble,  the  sea  to  toss  and  roar,  the  sun 
and  moon  to  hide  themselves  in  terror  ?  No ;  He 
comes  forth  for  the  salvation  of  His  people,  to 
annihilate  those  who  sought  to  scatter  it,  and  who 
delighted  in  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
peopleof  God  (w.14-14).  The  description  of  the  theo- 
phany  ended,  the  poet,  speaking  in  the  people's 
name,  reverts  to  the  thought  of  v.*.  The  prospect 
of  J*"s  manifestation  cannot  becontemplated  with- 
out alarm,  even  by  Israel ;  the  poet's  heart  pal- 
pitates with  fear  (v.'94-8  is  very  obscure,  and  in 
parts  evidently  corrupt);  on  the  other  hand,  even 
when  scarcity  and  barrenness  prevail  in  the  lands, 
he  still  cherishes  a  calm  and  joyous  confidence  in 
his  God,  who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  yet  ensure  His 
people's  salvation,  and  equip  them  (v.1*)  with  fresh 
life  and  strength. 

Date  of  the  Book.— It  is  clear  from  internal 
evidence  that  H.  prophesied  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  Chaldsean  supremacy ;  but  the  precise  date 
of  his  prophecy  is  difficult  to  fix.  It  depends  in 
fact,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  answer  given  to  a 
difficult  question  connected  with  ch.  1,  which  must 
therefore  be  considered  first.  The  explanation  of 
this  chapter  adopted  above  is  the  usual  one ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  it  has  failed  to  satisfy 
many  recent  scholars.  In  the  first  place,  whereas 
the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  ChakUeans 
appears,  in  1"  (where  it  is  represented  as  incred- 
ible to  those  who  hear  of  it)  and  in  1*  (where  the 
phrase  used  is  '  Behold,  lam  raising  Hp'),  to  lie  in 
the  future ;  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  l1*-16 
28t.io.i7,  the  prophet  describes  their  treatment  of 
conquered  nations,  and  reflects  upon  the  moral 
problems  to  which  this  gave  rise,  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  Secondly,  if  Is-4 
be  the  prophet's  complaint  respecting  the  injustice 
prevalent  in  Israel  itself,  which  (l4-11)  is  to  be 
avenged  by  the  Chaldasans,  how  can  he  consistently 
complain  of  the  Chaldseans'  treatment  of  his 
people,  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  them  on 
account  of  it  £X Thirdly,  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint in  21  is  naturally,  it  is  urged,  the  same  as 
that  of  l*-4 ;  whereas,  in  the  explanation  adopted 
above,  it  is  different.  Fourthly,  the  '  wicked '  and 
the  'righteous'  in  1 13  are  naturally  the  same, 
respectively,  as  the  '  wicked '  and  the  '  righteous ' 
in  1* ;  whereas,  upon  the  same  explanation,  they 
are  different  (the  wicked  and  the  righteous  in 
Israel  itself  in  1*,  the  Chaldasans  and  Israel  in  lu). 
Upon  these  grounds  it  was  argued  by  Giesebrecht 
(Beitrage  zur  Jesaiakritik,  1890,  p.  197  f.)  that  the 
true  sequel  to  1*  was  lu  ;  that  l*-u  (announcing 
the  advent  of  the  Chaldseans)  was  a  complete, 
independent  prophecy,  written  before  the  resfc  of 
chs.  1-2,  and  not  now  in  its  original  place,  and  that 
l*-4  describes  the  tyranny  of  the  Chaldasans  (v.56), 
and  its  consequences  as  shown  in  the  relaxation 
of  law  and  religion  (vv.*0-  <»)  in  Judah.  Wellhauserf 
and  Nowack  (in  their  Commentaries)  agree.  It  is 
true,  I*-11  does  seem  to  presuppose  a  different 
historical  situation  from  l1*-17,  and,  with  Is-4  (as 
ordinarily  understood),  may  well  have  been  written 


down  by  H.  at  an  earlier  date :  the  book  as  a 
whole,  as  Kirkpatrick  observes  (Doctrine  of  the 
Prophets1,  268),  '  is  the  fruit  of  religious  reflection  ; 
it  exhibits  the  communing  and  questioning  of  the 
prophet's  soul  with  God,'  which  doubtless  was 
'  spread  over  some  considerable  time,'  and  presents 
conclusions  which  were  no  doubt  reached  only 
after  'a  prolonged  mental  struggle.'  Hence  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that 
l*-u  reflects  the  impression  left  upon  the  prophet's 
mind  when  he  first  thought  of  the  Chaldseans  as 
the  instrument  appointed  for  the  punishment  of 
Judah's  sin,  and  that  l12""-  expresses  the  perplexity 
which  he  became  conscious  of  afterwards,  when 
the  character  of  the  Chaldseans  had  become  more 
fully  known  to  him.  For  the  other  inferences 
mentioned  above  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  foundation.  The  explanation  which 
refers  l*-4  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Chaldseans,  and  its 
effects  in  Judah,  is  unnatural  and  forced.  Nor  is 
there  any  intrinsic  reason  why  'righteous'  and 
'  wicked '  should  refer  to  the  same  persons,  respec- 
tively, in  l4  and  l13 ;  that  would  be  necessary  only 
if  it  were  the  case  that  the  prophet  had  the  same 
individuals  in  view  in  the  two  passages — which  is 
just  what  here  has  to  be  shown,  even  if  the  terms 
of  l*-4  are  not  opposed  to  it. 

A  very  original  view  of  chs.  1-2  has  been  propounded  by 
Bodde  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1898,  p.  888  ff. :  Erpottitor,  May  1895,  p. 
872  ft".).   According  to  this  scholar  refers  not  to  the 

Chaldieans  but  to  the  A»*yrian*\  1*-"  stood  originally  after  2« 
as  a  description  of  the  power  (the  Chaldasans)  which  would 
shortly  bring  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians  to  an  end,  and  gives 


cruelly  belied  the  rblt  thus  given  to  them,  that  it  was  believed 
incredible  that  a  prophet  could  ever  have  ascribed  it  to  them ; 
accordingly  a  later  editor  transferred  l*-"  to  its  present  place, 
adding  l8  as  an  introductory  verse,  and  by  the  transposition  so 
altering  the  original  sense  of  the  prophecy  that  l1*-"  2*»  could 
now  be  read  only  as  referring  to  the  Chaldaatu,  who  thus,  from 
being  the  power  destroying  the  Assyrians,  became  the  power  to 
be  destroyed.  The  explanation  Is  Ingenious,  but  of  a  Kind  that 
could  be  deemed  probable  only  If  it  rested  upon  exceptionally 
strong  grounds,  which,  however,  In  the  present  Instance,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  case ;  cf.  more  fully  Davidson,  pp.  50-66. 

The  most  probable  date  for  the  prophecy  of  H. 
is  shortly  before  B.C.  600 — 1*-",  if  the  view  adopted 
above  be  correct,  being  written  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  prophecy.  Nabopolassar 
had  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  an  independent 
monarchy  in  625 ;  in  607,  with  the  help  (as  recently 
discovered  inscriptions  inform  us*)  of  the  Umman- 
manda,  Nineveh  had  been  destroyed ;  in  604, 
Nabopolassar's  son,  Nebuchadrezzar,  had  inflicted 
a  defeat  upon  Pharaoh  -  necho  at  Carchemish 
(Jer  46"),  the  natural  result  of  which,  as  Jeremiah 
at  once  saw  (ch.  25,  etc.),  could  only  be  that  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldseans.  The  Chaldseans  invaded  Judah 
for  the  first  time  in  601  or  600  (2  K  24l).  Our 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  Chaldsean  arms, 
and  of  the  effects  which  the  news  of  it  produced  in 
Judah,  is  not  minute  enough  to  enable  us  to  fix 
dates  with  precision ;  but  while  Is"11  may  belong  to  the 
earlier  or  middle  part  of  the  period  which  has  been 
here  referred  to,  when  (v.*)  the  power  of  the  Chaldse- 
ans was  being  consolidated,  but  (v.6)  the  formidable 
character  which  it  would  ere  long  ('  in  your  days  ') 
attain  was  still  not  realized  in  Judah,  the  famili- 
arity shown  in  such  passages  as  1 14-17  2sb-8-17  etc. 
with  their  treatment  of  subject  nations,  and  the 
reflections  which  their  threatened  interference  in 
Judah  arouses  in  the  prophet's  mind,  point  to  the 
close  of  the  same  period  as  that  to  which  the  main 
part  of  the  prophecy  belongs. 

Critical  Questions  connected  with  the 
Book. — Those  connected  with  ch.  1  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed  above  ;  it  remains  to  consider 
•  See  Davidson,  p.  187  f.,  with  the  references. 
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those  arising  in  connexion  with  ch.  2  and  ch.  3. 
As  regards  ch.  2,  Stade  {ZATIV,  1884,  p.  154  ff.) 
and  Kuenen  (Einl.  §  76.  4-7  ;  77.  9)  argue  that  the 
4  Woes '  in  vv.*-20  are  partly  unsuitable  if  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Chaldtean  king,  and  partly, 
especially  in  w.12"14,  that  they  consist  largely  of 
citations  aud  reminiscences  of  other  passages,  in- 
cluding some  late  ones  {e.g.  v.12  from  Mic  3'° ;  v.1' 
from  Jer  6158 ;  v.11  from  Is  11» ;  cf.  also  v.16b  with 
Jer  ib^-,  and  w.w-2"  with  Is  449*  ^tt  jer  ioi-i«), 
and  hence  they  infer  that  the  original  close  of  H.'s 
prophecy,  2ttb-8,  was  expanded  in  the  post-exilic  age 
by  the  addition  of  a  series  of  Woes,  directed  against 
'  some  heathen  or  heathenly-disposed  enemy  of  the 
congregation,'  or  (w.I8f- w-20  Kuenen)  the  heathen 
generally.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  grounds 
for  this,  conclusion  are  sufficient.  Though  some 
of  the  passages  referred  to  may  not  suit  the  Chal- 
dean king,  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  holding 
them  inapplicable  to  the  personified  Chaldsean 
nation ;  while  as  regards  vv.12-14,  H.  may  naturally 
himself  have  quoted  Isaiah  and  Micah :  v.w  may 
well  be  the  original  of  Jer  6168  (especially  when  the 
very  dependent  character  of  the  prophecy  in  Jer 
60J-51M  is  borne  in  mind),  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  21*-20  being  a  satire  on  the  vanities  of 
idolatry,  quite  independent  of  II  Is  or  Jer  10. 
Budde  {I.e.  p.  391  f.)  sees  no  ground  for  questioning 
vv.[i2].9-ii.u-i7;  Wellhausen  (p.  164)  considers  it 
indubitable  that  the  whole  of  w.9-20  is  directed 
a-rainst  the  Chaldsean  (though  he  thinks  that 
vv.*-  17t>,  where  they  stand,  are  unsuitable,  and  that 
W.12-U.  u-17  contain  indications  of  belonging  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  H.)  ;  Nowack  questions  only 
vv.*- >*■**■  >'">-a>.  See,  further,  Davidson,  pp.  66-58. 
Whether  the  ode  in  ch.  3  is  really  the  work  of 

H.  may  be  more  doubtful.  The  title  and  the 
musical  notes  (w.8-913-19),  both  resembling  closely 
those  in  the  Psalter,  suggest  the  inference  that  it 
was  excerpted  from  a  liturgical  collection,  and 
placed  here  by  a  compiler  (Kuenen,  §  76. 8 ;  Cheyne, 
Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  157  ;  Wellh.  ;  Nowack ; 
and  others).    The  same  scholars  (following  Stade, 

I.  e.  p.  157  f.)  argue  further  that  the  ode  was  origin- 
ally an  independent  poem,  unconnected  with  the 
prophecy  of  H. :  to  the  circumstances  of  H.'s  age, 
so  clearly  reflected  in  chs.  1-2,  there  are  here 
no  allusions ;  the  community  is  the  speaker 
(w.1418-19,  and  no  doubt  also  in  vv.2-16);  it  trusts 
that  J"  will  interfere  in  its  behalf ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  foe  (w.18-14)  is  quite  general,  there  are 
no  features  pointing  specifically  to  the  Chaldseans ; 
and  the  comparison  to  a  murderer  delighting  '  to 
devour  the  afflicted  in  a  secret  place '  (cf .  Ps  108- 9) 
suggests  attacks  made  insidiously  against  the 
theocracy,  rather  than  the  open  warfare  of  the 
Chaldaeans  ;  while,  at  least  in  v.",  the  calamities 
referred  to  (failure  of  crops  and  flocks)  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  were  the  burden 
of  Hab  1-2.  Conversely,  the  promise  in  24,  which 
is  the  prophet's  consolation,  does  not  at  all  suggest 
a  theophany  as  its  complement ;  and  whereas  in 
27lt  the  Chaldteans  are  overthrown  by  the  natural 
retribution  which  overtakes  a  despot,  when  his 
power  has  become  effete,  the  foe,  in'ch.  3,  is  over- 
thrown by  the  direct  interposition  of  J".  It  is 
true  the  calamities  mentioned  in  317  might,  in 
the  abstract,  be  regarded  as  results  of  the  Chaldsean 
invasion  of  judah ;  but,  as  Davidson  remarks,  '  the 
verse  does  not'  suggest  a  condition  of  scarcity  and 
barrenness  arising  from '  such  a  cause,  '  but  rather 
one  due  to  the  incidence  of  severe  natural  calami- 
ties ' ;  and  had  the  poet  been  writing  under  the 
pressure  of  a  hostile  invasion,  the  invasion  itself 
would  naturally  have  been  expected  to  form  the 
prominent  feature  in  this  picture,  rather  than  the 
misfortunes  following  in  its  train.  So,  again,  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  downfall^of  the  Chaldsean, 


though  brought  about  (ch.  2)  by  natural  causes, 
might  in  ch.  3  be  represented  as  the  result  of  J"'s 
interposition  (cf.  Is  13);  but  even  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  fact  that  chs.  1-2  are  only 
elevated  prose,  while  ch.  3  is  written  in  a  lyric 
strain,  it  remains  that  the  thoughts  most  char- 
acteristic of  chs.  1-2  are  not  developed  further  in 
ch.  3,  but  replaced  by  different  ones.  Kirkpatrick 
(Smith's  DBl  s.v.,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  p. 
276-283)  seeks  to  show  that  the  ode  in  ch.  3  forms 
an  integral  element  in  the  prophet's  book ;  but 
his  arguments  show,  not  so  much  that  it  is 
natural  or  necessary,  as  that  it  is  possible  so  to 
explain  it ;  the  destined  fall  of  the  Chaldsean 
tyrant  is  sufficiently  declared  in  2s-20,  and  ch.  3  is 
not  needed  to  render  the  announcement  more  ex- 
plicit. Nor  again,  though  2**  would  lead  on 
naturally  to  the  theophany  in  ch.  3,  can  it  be  said, 
in  view  of  the  contrast  to  w.18-19  which  the  verse 
expresses  to  require  it,  or  to  be  incomplete  without 
it.  Wellh.  (p.  166)  insists  strongly  that  vv.1"-18  is 
not  the  original  close  of  the  poem,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  used  for  determining  the  real  aim  of  vv.*-16. 
If  vv.17-19  might  be  regarded  as  an  appendix 
attached  to  vv.2-18  by  a  later  hand,  one  ground 
for  doubting  H.'s  authorship  of  the  latter  would 
be  certainly  removed.  There  would  remain  the 
other  differences  between  32-18  and  chs.  1-2,  alluded 
to  above :  it  is  also  felt  by  many  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  nation — which  seems  to  be  what  is 
intended  by  the  term — would,  in  the  age  of  H.,  be 
described  as  J"'s  '  anointed '  (318),  and  whether  this 
usage  does  not  presuppose  a  period  in  which  the 
attributes  and  position  belonging  originally  to 
David  and  his  descendants  were  transferred  to  the 
people  (cf.  Davidson's  note).  On  the  whole,  while 
reluctant  to  conclude  that  the  .ode  of  ch.  3  is  not 
the  work  of  H.,  and  while  readily  allowing  that 
the  reasons  adduced  do  not  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  his,  the  present  writer  must  own  that  it  con- 
tains features  which  seem  to  him  to  make  it 
difficult  to  affirm  his  authorship  confidently. 

Teaching  of  the  Book.  —  Theologically,  the 
different  point  of  view  of  H.  as  compared  with 
Jeremiah  is  observable.  Jeremiah  is  so  deeply 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  his  people's  sin, 
that  he  regards  the  Chaldaeans  almost  exclusively 
as  the  instruments  of  judgment ;  their  destruction 
is  seen  by  him  only  in  the  distant  future,  and  is 
viewed  rather  as  involved  in  God's  purpose  to 
restore  His  people,  than  as  a  retribution  for  theii 
own  tyranny  and  excesses.  H.,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  not  unmindful  of  Judah's  faults  (l2-4),  is 
engrossed  chiefly  by  the  thought  of  the  cruelties  and 
inhumanities  of  the  oppressor ;  it  is  these  which, 
in  his  eyes,  call  for  judgment,  and  the  outraged 
nations  of  the  earth  execute  it  upon  their  tyrant. 
Further,  H.  is  conscious  of  a  problem,  a  moral 
difficulty,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Jeremiah.* 
The  wrong-doing  of  the  Chaldseans  is  more  un- 
bearable than  the  evil  it  was  meant  to  punish  ; 
hence  their  continued  successes  seem  to  the  prophet 
to  be  inconsistent  with  J'"s  righteousness,  and  it 
is  the  existence  of  this  inconsistency  which  forms 
the  motive  of  this  book.  Thus  whilo  Jeremiah 
bewailed  the  sins  and  coming  misfortunes  of  his 
people,  for  their  own  sake,  H.  brooded  over  the 
moral  problems  which  the  contemplation  of  them 
raised  in  his  mind.  The  age,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
to  all  the  faithful  servants  of  God  one  of  trial 
and  perplexity ;  but,  in  virtue  of  their  different 
temperaments  and  mental  habits,  the  two  contem- 
porary prophets  were  impressed  by  different  aspects 
of  it. 

The  central  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  book 

*  Jeremiah,  it  is  true,  is  vexed  by  the  problem  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  ( 121-*),  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  exemplified 
by  his  own  personal  opponents. 
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lies  in  the  declaration  of  2* ;  and,  aa  indicated 
above,  the  true  sense  of  this  is,  that  while  the 
wild  excesses  of  the  tyrant  carry  in  them  the  germ 
of  certain  ruin,  the  'faithfulness'  of  the  righteous 
(not  his  faith)  will  be  to  him  a  principle  of  life.  It 
is  evident  that  this  Hap.iara.tinn  jH  no  ^;..<.-r,„  nt 
the  mora1  annmaly  whirh  tlin  pmphgt  rlis"friifi 


The  Chaldsean  might  indeed,  in  virtue  of  his  very 
nature,  be  doomed  ultimately  to  perish,  but  his 
empire  survived  for  70  years  ;  and  meanwhile  H.'s 
compatriots,  so  far  from  abiding  in  peace  and 
security,  experienced  the  indescribable  hardships 
of  siege  and  exile.  But  'live'  is  here  used  in 
the  full  and  pregnant  sense  which  it  sometimes  has 
in  the  OT  (e.g.  Ezk  18),  of  living  in  the  light  and 
consciousness  of  the  divine  favour ;  and  what  H. 
thus  promises  is  not  mere  material  prosperity,  but 
the  moral  security — of  course  often  not  unaccom- 
panied by  material  benefits — which  righteousness 
brings  with  it  even  in  the  midst  of  external  cala- 
mities (cf.  la  S314-111),  and  the  sense  of  divine 
approval  which  even  then  does  not  desert  it.  It 
is  enough  for  the  prophet  if  he  can  mitigate  the 
difficulty  which  pressed  upon  him,  as  it  pressed  no 
doubt  upon  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  recall- 
ing to  thein  these  two  truths  of  God's  providence, 
the  doom  which,  at  least  ultimately,  overtakes  the 
tyrant,  and  the  moral  security  enjoyed  by  the 
righteous. 

With  regard  to  the  use  made  of  2«  in  the  NT, 
'another  man,'  writes  Wellhausen  quaintly,  'has 
made  the  antithesis  in  this  verse  famous,  by  breath- 
ing into  it  another  spirit.'  Its  second  clause  is 
quoted,  namely,  twice  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  1",  Gal  3"  ; 
cf.  also  He  10s8),  in  the  sense,  'The  just  shall  live 
by  faith,'1  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  This  sense,  whether  it  was  intended  or 
not  by  the  LXX  translators,  whose  version  the 
apostle  used,  was  at  any  rate  one  which  the  Greek 
word  used  by  them  permitted  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  argument.  But 
it  is  not  the  sense  belonging  to  the  Heb.  aj1!:5.* 
The  NT  gives  us  here  what  is  in  reality  a  develop- 
ment of  the  prophet's  thought.  The  apostle, 
familiar  with  the  verse  as  it  read  in  the  LXX 
version,  amplifies  and  spiritualizes  the  words  of 
H.,  interpreting  them  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  but  which,  as  it  was 
suggested,  or  permitted,  by  the  Greek,  fitted  them 
in  that  form  for  use  in  his  argument,  t 

Literary  and  Textual  Characteristics. — 
The  literary  power  of  H.  is  considerable.  Though 
his  book  is  a  brief  one,  it  is  full  of  force ;  his 
descriptions  are  graphic  and  powerful ;  thought 
and  expression  are  alike  poetic;  he  is  still  a 
master  of  the  old  classical  style,  terse,  parallel- 
istic,  and  pregnant ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  often 
prosaic  diffuseness  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  And  if  ch.  3 
be  his,  he  is,  moreover,  a  lyric  poet  of  high  order ; 
the  grand  imagery  and  rhythmic  flow  of  this  ode 
will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hebrew  muse. 

The  text  of  H.  is  manifestly,  in  many  places, 
more  or  less  corrupt, — in  some  places,  unfortun- 
ately, even  beyond  hope  of  restoration. 

Legends  relating  to  Habakkuk.— Although, 
as  said  above,  the  prophet's  personal  life  is  in  the 
OT  a  blank,  Jewish  haggaddh  found  much  to  tell 
of  him, — often,  indeed,  in  defiance  of  chronology 
and  historical  probability.     Thus,  according  to 

*  A  word  expressing  the  idea  of  stearlfmtnma  m/atlhfalnen, 
might,  no  doubt,  if  limited  to  a  relation  towards  a  particular 
porson,  pass  readily  Into  that  of  fidelity,  or  loyalty,  towards 
hlin  ;  and  this,  again,  might  |>ass  on  into  that  of  belief,  or  faith. 
In  him ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  Heb.  word  passed 
actually  through  these  possible  changes  of  meaning. 

t  Oomp.  similar  Instances  of  enlarged  meanings  in  Ro  S**- » 
10" ■*>,  Eph  4» etc. 


one  legend, — based,  no  doubt,  upon  a  connexion 
fancifully  established  between  the  command,  '  Go, 
set  a  watchman,'  in  Is  21s  and  the  words  of  Hab  2' 
'I  will  stand  upon  my  watch,' — H.  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  sentinel  set  by  Isaiah  to  watch 
for  the  fall  of  Babylon  I  Some  of  the  later  Rabbis, 
connecting  his  name  with  the  words  in  2  K  414 
'Thou  shalt  embrace  a  son,'  imagined  him  even 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman,  whom 
Elisha  restored  to  life.  In  the  LXX  text  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  as  given  in  the  Cod.  Chisianus 
(Swete,  vol.  iii.  pp.  xii,  686J,  this  story  is  prefaced 
by  the  words  ix  rpoipTjTelat  ApfiaKobp.  vlov  "Iijo-oC,  4k 
ttjs  <pv\ijt  Atvl,  showing  both  that  this  story  was 
taken  from  an  apocryphal  work  attributed  to 
Habakkuk,  and  also  that  the  prophet  was  de- 
scribed in  it  as  the  son  of  Jesus  (Joshua,  or 
Jeshua),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  What  authority 
there  may  have  been  for  the  statement  that  his 
father  was  'IijuoOt,  we  do  not  know :  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  may 
be  merely  an  inference  from  the  expression  in  319, 
quoted  above*  According  to  the  'Lives'  of  the 
prophets,  which,  in  two  recensions,  are  attributed 
respectively  to  Dorotheus  (in  the  Chron.  Pasch., 
under  01.  70,  ed.  Dind.  1832,  i.  282)  and  Epiphanius 
(Opp.  1622  or  1882,  ii.  247  f.),  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  4(  iy pod  Bi)9i  rod  Xip  (Epiph.  ^{  d7po0 
B>)0fox>>/>),  which  Delitzsch  thinks  may  be  the 
BaiSfaxapia  where  Antiochus  Eupator  defeated 
Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mac  (J38-88), — though  this  was 
not  in  Simeon,  but  in  Judah,  70  stadia  from  Beth- 
zur  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix.  4),  and  the  modern  Beit- 
Sakariyeh,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Rob.  BBP  iii.  284).  The  same  writers  relate 
further,  that  when  Nebuchadrezzar  advanced 
against  Jerusalem  H.  fled  to  Ostrakine  (now 
Straki),  a  city  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  26  miles 
from  the  Rhinocorura,  but  that,  after  the  Chal- 
dseans  had  withdrawn,  he  returned  to  his  own 
lands,  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  two  years 
before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  (B.C. 
538).  Eusebius  states  in  one  place  (Onom.  246, 68) 
that  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Gabatha  (Gibeah), 
elsewhere  (266,  3  ;  270,  36),  that  it  was  shown  at 
Echelah  or  Keeila  (Keilah), — 12  and  18  miles,  re- 
spectively, S.W.  of  Jerusalem;  and,  according  to 
Sozomen  (HE  vii.  29),  the  site  of  his  grave,  at  or 
near  Keilah,  was  revealed  in  a  dream  to  Zebennus, 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  was  said  by  Jewish  writers  that  H. 
was  buried  at  Hukkok  (Jos  19s'),  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  a  little  N.E.  of  Tabor.  The  most 
widely  diffused  tradition  about  H.  is  that  found 
in  Bel  and  the  Dragon  s3*,  according  to  which  H., 
while  carrying  pottage  to  his  reapers,  was  suddenly 
directed  by  an  angel  to  carry  it  to  Daniel,  who 
had  been  cast  a  second  time,  by  Cyrus,  into  the 
lions'  den  in  Babylon :  upon  protesting  that  he 
had  never  seen  Babylon,  and  did  not  know  where 
the  den  was,  he  was  lifted  up  miraculously  by  a 
lock  of  his  hair  (cf.  Ezk  88)  and  carried  through 
the  air  to  Babylon ;  having  there  provided  Daniel 
with  his  repast,  he  was  immediately  taken  back 
by  the  angel  to  his  own  place.  Later  Jewish 
writers,  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  allude  to  the 
same  legend,  t 

*  Though,  ns  Kell  observes,  it  conld,  at  least,  not  be  derived 
from  the  LXX  ;  for  that  does  not  express  the  pron.  my. 

t  See  further,  on  the  legends  referred  to  above,  the  references 
and  discussion  in  Delitzsch,  J)e  Hab.  Proph.  vita  atone  irttite 
(Grimac,  1844),  pp.  12-M.  The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
quoted  (/*.  p.  Hi  r.)  by  Kaymnndus  Martini  (c.  1S50)  in  a  form 
agreeing  substantially  with  that  of  the  Syriac  version,  from  a 
.Midrash  called  by  him  the  Berethith  Rabbah  (not  the  Midrash 
generally  known  by  that  name),  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  doubted  (see  ib.  p.  84),  has  been  found  recently  In  nearly 
the  same  form  in  a  MS.  published  by  Neubauer,  In  which  It  is 
stated  to  be  excerpted  from  the  Midrash  Rabbah  de  Rabbah 
{The  Book  of  Tobit,  1878,  pp.  viU,  xlv,  xcWi,  89-48;  cf.  th« 
Sptaker't  Comm.  to  the  Apocr.  11.  844  f.) 
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Litoutciul  —  Delltasch,  Dtr  Proph.  Bab.  auttjtlegt.  IMS 
(Tory  full);  Ewald,  Propketm  (ill.  270.  in  the  tr.);  Hitrig, 
Keil,  Pusey,  Orelli,  WeUhauaen,  Nowack,  and  O.  A.  Smith  in 
their  Comm.  on  the  Minor  Prophet* ;  A.  B.  Davidson  (In  the 
Com*.  Bible  for  SchocU) ;  F.  W.  Farrar  In  the  Minor  Prophet* 
('Hen  of  the  Bible*);  A.  F.  Kirkpatriok,  Doctrine  of  the  Pro- 
fkett ;  and  the  arte,  quoted  above.  g,  R  DRIVER. 

HABAZZINIAH  (n-prjq).  —  The  grandfather  of 
Jaazaniah,  one  of  the  Rechabites  who  were  pnt  to 
the  proof  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer  35*). 

HABERGEON  (nn?>  thiryah),  Job  41".— Obsolete 
expression  (dim.  of  'hauberk,'  which  is  formed 
from  Old  Norse  halt  neck,  and  bergan  to  cover)  for 
*  coat  of  mail '  (thiryan).  In  Ex  28a  39s1  the  high 
priest's  robe  is  compared  to  a  habergeon  (Heb. 
a-inn  tahrd')  in  that  it  was  strengthened  round  the 
collar,  '  that  it  should  not  rend? 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

HABOR (Itan;  A'A/3iip,B'Afl(i/>and'Aj9«4/i, Habor), 
still  called  Khabour.  Strabo  (xvii.  §  27)  and  Pro- 
oopios  (Bell.  Pert.  iL  5)  call  it  Aborrhat  fASo/J/Jat), 
Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  248)  Aburas  ('A/Sotfpat),Zo8imus 
(iiL  12)  Aborat  ('Ap&pas),  Pliny  Chaborat,  Ptolemy 
(v.  18)  Chaborat  (Xo/3i4oo»).  According  to  the  Bible 
(2  K  17*  18u,  1  Ch  5"),  it  flows  through  Gozan.  The 
Habor  is  an  important  tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
rising  in  Mona  Masiua  (now  called  Karej  Dagh),  to 
the  N.  of  the  celebrated  city  Rdt  el- Aim  (Resaina), 
and  flowing  S.S.W.,  through  a  circuitous  channel 
with  fertile  banks,  into  the  Euphrates  at  Karkeseea 
=  Abou-psera  (Layard),  after  a  course,  to  a  great 
extent  navigable,  of  nearly  200  miles.  Sir  H. 
Layard,  standing  on  the  conical  hill  of  Koukab 
(about  lat.  36°  20*  long.  41°),  saw  the  main  stream 
running  from  the  N.W.  and  receiving  (on  the  N.) 
the  waters  of  the  Mygdonius  (Jerujer),  which 
entered  it  after  passing  Nisibis  and  other  cities. 
Both  banks  are  covered  with  mounds,  doubtless 
remains  of  Assyrian  cities.  The  name  of  the 
Habor  is  fonnd  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

Tiglath-pileser  I.  (about  B.O.  1120)  boasts  of 
having  killed  ten  mighty  elephants  in  the  land  of 
Haran  and  '  on  the  banks  of  the  Habor.'  Assur- 
nazir-apli  (ac.  885-860)  crossed  the  Tigris,  con- 
quered the  district  of  the  Harmis  (or  ffar-rit  or 
ffarSit),  then  marched  to  the  Euphrates  after 
subjugating  the  district  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Habor  (piaie  ia  n&r  Habur,  '  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Habor,'  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  through  several 
outlets).  According  to  2  K  17*  18"  and  1  Ch  5*  it 
was  to  the  banks  of  this  river  that  Shalmaneser 
and  Sargon  transported  the  exiled  Israelites.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  this  river  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  'Chebar'  of  Ezekiel  (1>  etc.).  The 
name  Habor  is  perhaps  of  non-Semitic  origin,  and 
may  mean  'fish-river'  [g'a  ' fish '  +  bur  'river,' 
Frd.  Delitzsch).  L  A.  Pinches. 

HACALIAH  (nfon,  XeX«(e)td,  XeXnat  (Luc.),*AXaX«t 
AM,  'AxcXtd  (101),  Neh  1>  101,  AV  Hachaliah).— The 
father  of  Nehemiah.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
doubtful ;  Wellhausen  would  read  it  as  Hakkelejah 
(a^SO).  ».«•  *  wait  for  J";  cf.  Is  8"  64». 

H  A.  Whitk. 

HACHILAH  (n^sq  'dark').— A  hiding-place  of 
David  which  was  discovered  to  Saul  by  the 
Ziphites,  1  S  23'*  261**.  It  was  a  hill  (n«?i)  in  S. 
Judah,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Ziph ; 
lying  on  the  '  right '  (i.e.  to  the  south)  of  the  desert 
(yethlmdn),  according  to  the  first  of  the  above 
passages,  or,  according  to  the  second,  'before' 
('JB^S)  the  desert.  It  may  be  the  hill  Dahr  el-k6l&, 
N.  of  Wady  el- War  (PEF  Men.  iL  313 ;  Buhl, 
GAP  97).  Glaser  (Skizze,  ii.  326)  would  read 
Hacbilah  also  in  1  S  16*  instead  of  Havilah  (njnq). 

C.  R  Conder. 
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HACHMONI,  HACHHONITE  Both  represent 

one  and  the  same  Heb.  word  •j'idjo,  but  in  1  Ch 
27**  the  latter  is  translated  as  a  pr.  name,  '  Jehiel 
tbe  son  of  Hachmoni,'  whereas  in  1  Ch  ll11  Jasho- 
beam  is  called  '  a  Hachmoni te.'  "We  should  prob- 
ably render  it  in  both  cases  as  a  gentilic  name. 
In  2  S  23*,  which  is  parallel  to  1  Ch  ll11,  we  have 
the  Tahchemonlte  *  'jtofna,  which  is  probably  a 
textual  error  for  "jtoprjri.  (Cf.  Klosterm.,  Driver, 
Wellhausen,  Budde,  KitteX  ad  ll.  cit.,  and  sen 
Adino,  Jashobbam).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HAD  AD  (Tjq,  Tjq,  'AidS,  'A8d».— 1.  Hadad  was 
the  supreme  Baal  or  god  of  Syria  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
L  23.  18).  The  Assyr.  inscriptions,  however, 
identify  him  with  the  air-god  Ramman  or  Rimmon, 
and  accordingly  in  Zee  12"  we  find  Hadad-Rimmon, 
'Hadad  is  Rimmon.'  But  it  is  probable  that 
Rimmon  in  certain  parts  of  Syria  represented  the 
sun-god,  and  not,  as  in  Assyria,  the  god  of  the 
atmosphere.  Besides  Adad  or  Hadad,  the  cuneiform 
texts  give  the  abbreviated  Dadu  and  Dadda  as  in 
use  among  the  Syrians,  and  from  certain  Bab. 
contract-tablets  it  would  appear  that  Ben-Hadad, 
'the  son  of  Hadad,'  was  another  Syrian  deity, 
who,  with  his  father  Hadad  and  mother  Atargatis 
( Athtar-'Athi),  made  up  the  usual  Semitic  trinity. 
In  the  religions  of  Asia  Minor  the  place  of  Ben- 
Hadad  is  taken  by  Attys,  a  name  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  Hadad. 

2.  (-nq)  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gn  25u=l  Ch  1»,  AV 
Hadar).  The  MT  is  supported  by  the  LXX  (XoJSdr, 
XaXSa,  XoJJdJ,  XovSav).  The  Samar.  Pent,  has 
n.n,  some  MSS  and  the  Peeh.  have  Tin,  Targ.  Onk. 
has  Tin. 

3.  A  king  of  Edom,  son  of  Bedad  (perhaps  for 
Ben-Dadi;  Bu-Dadi  is  the  name  or  the  Can. 
governor  of  Yurza  [now  Yerzeh],  S.W.  of  Taanach 
in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets).  He  came  from  the 
city  of  Avitb,  and  '  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of 
Moab'  (Gn  38"=  1  Ch  1*»).  See  further,  Hommel, 
AHT,  221  f. 

4.  Another  king  of  Edom  (1  Ch  Is4),  whose  name 
is  mis  written  Hadar  in  Gn  36**.  His  capital  city 
was  Pan.    See  AHT  264. 

5.  A  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K 
ll14*)  who  escaped  while  'yet  a  little  child' 
from  the  massacre  of  his  family  by  Joab  after 
David's  conquest  of  Edom.  He  was  carried  first 
to  Paran  and  then  to  Egypt,  where  the  Pharaoh 
received  him  hospitably,  and  assigned  him  lands 
and  food.  He  married  the  Pharaoh's  sister-in-law, 
and  his  son  Genubath  was  brought  up  as  an 
Egyptian  prince.  After  the  death  of  David  and 
Joab,  Hadad  returned  to  Edom,  and  there  worked 
'  mischief '  to  Solomon.  Edom,  however,  continued 
to  be  dependent  on  Judah,  at  we  learn  from  1  K 
9",  2KS°8».  A.H.  Sayce. 

HADADEZER  (iRyin),  'Hadad  is  a  help'  (2  S 
S*  u,  1  K  11"),  wrongly  written  Hadarezer  in  2  8 
10"- »  1  Ch  18»-»-  »•  •  It?*- ».  The  name  is  the  Heb. 
equivalent  of  the  Aram.  Hadadidri,  which  is  given 
in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Damascus,  who  is  called  Ben-Hadad  II.  in  the 
OT.  Bricks  have  been  found  in  Babylonia  stamped 
with  the  name  of  Hadad-nadinakh[es]  ( Hadad - 
nadin-akhi)  in  Gr.  and  Aram,  letters,  which  makes 
the  reading  of  the  divine  name  quite  certain. 

Hadadezer  was  son  of  Rehob  and  king  of  Zobah 
(Assyr.  Zubite),  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Hamath. 
His  dominions  included  Damascus  in  the  south, 
and  extended  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  north.  He 
was  defeated  by  David  '  as  he  went  to  recover  his 
border  (or  rather  the  pillar  which  marked  the 
limits  of  conquest)  at  the  river  Euphrates.'  The 
Syrians  of  Damascus  who  thereupon  came  to  his 
assistance  were  also  defeated,  and  Damascus  itself 
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was  occupied  by  the  Israelites.  The  gilded  shields 
of  H.  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  large  quantities 
of  bronze  were  obtained  by  David  in  the  cities  of 
Berothai  and  Tibhath  (the  Tubikhi  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  tablets  and  the  Egyp.  geographical  lists). 
Toi  king  of  Hamath,  who  had  been  at  war  with 
H.,  now  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  1st. 
monarch  on  his  victories.  At  a  later  date,  when 
war  had  broken  out  between  David  and  the 
Ammonites,  H.  despatched  20,000  footmen  from 
Zobah  and  Beth-rehob  to  the  help  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, other  troops  being  also  furnished  by  the 
Syrian  princes  of  Maacah  and  Tob.  The  combined 
host,  however,  was  annihilated  by  Joab,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  overrun  Ammon.  H.  now  obtained  the 
help  of  the  Aramaeans  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates ;  but  the  Syrian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Shobach  (called  Shophach  1  Ch  19"),  was 
utterly  defeated  by  David  at  Helam,  which  is 
probably  the  Khalman  of  the  Assyr.  inscriptions, 
usually  identified  with  Aleppo.  Josephus  {Ant. 
VII;  vi.  3)  transforms  Helam  into  a  Syrian  general, 
Khalaman,  and  tells  us  that  Hadadezer,  under  the 
name  of  Had  ad,  was  mentioned  by  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus  in  his  history  of  Damascus.  The  battle  of 
Helam  completely  broke  the  power  of  Zobah. 

AH.  Sayce. 
HADADRIMMON  (furmq),  mentioned  in  Zee  12" 
along  with  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  national  lamen- 
tation over  the  slaughter,  by  Necoh  of  Egypt  (2  K 
23ffl,  2  Ch  35a-*),  of  Josiah,  the  last  promising  king 
of  Judah.  Hitzig  suggested  {Commentar  iiber  den 
Jesaja,  1833,  on  17s)  that  the  mourning  was  for 
Adonis,  as  in  Phoenicia ;  and  he  was  followed  by 
Movers,  Kneuoker,  Leyrer,  W.  R.  Smith,  and 
Merx.  Baudissin  (in  Studien  eur  Stm.  Relig.- 
geschickte),  however,  concludes  to  stand  by  the 
former  position.  LXX  reads  Kcrrerbt  froCbros,  and 
the  Vulg.  Adadremmon.  The  usual  identification 
is  with  Rummaneh,  a  small  village  S.  of  Megiddo, 
and  N.W.  of  Jentn  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog. 
389,  n.  2). 

LimRATDM.— Bandlasln,  Studien,  etc.  296  B. ;  Baettagen, 
Beitrdgt  z.  mv  Reiig.-gaehic/ttt,  78, 84, 256  (both  then  author! 
discuss  fully  the  component  elements  of  the  word) ;  Wellhausen, 
Klein.  Proph.  192 ;  w.  R.  Smith,  R3  892  n. ;  Schroder,  COT  on 
Zee  12U ;  Bredenkamp,  Stelner,  Orelll,  and  Nowack  in  their 
Comm.  on  Zee,  ad  loe.  See  also  the  separate  articles,  Had  ad 
and  Buuion.  Ira  M.  PRICE. 

RADAR,  Gn  30**.— See  HAD  AD  4. 

HADABEZER. — See  Hadadezeb. 

HADABHAH  (n^q).— A  town  in  (he  Shephelah 
of  Judah,  Jos  IBP.   Its  site  is  unknown. 

HADASBAH  (npjq  'myrtle').— The  Jewish  name 
of  Esther  (i.e.  Pers.  tt&ra,  'star')-  It  occurs  only 
in  Est  V. 

HADEB  ("A<8irt,  {Sip).— The  term  used  in  the 
LXX  and  NT  for  the  abode  of  the  departed,  the 
unseen  world  into  which  men  pass  at  death.  It  is 
a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  OT,  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  the  NT.  In  the  AV  of  the 
OT  it  is  unhappily  rendered  by  '  hell '  (Dt  32", 
2  S  22»,  Ps  16w  18'  116*  139s,  and  often),  «the  pit' 
(Nu  16»-  *»),  and  « the  grave '  (Gn  37»  1 S  2s,  Job  7* 
14",  Ps  30*  49"- »  etc).  The  original  sense  of  the 
English  word  '  hell '  appears  to  have  been  simply 
that  of  the  hidden,  unseen  place,  and  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  '  realm  of  the  dead '  it  occurs  in  the 
statements  of  the  Creeds  on  the  article  of  Christ's 
Descent  to  Sell,  as  well  as  in  old  English  ('  The 
Harrowing  of  Hell'  in  the  Exeter  Book  ;  Chaucer, 
The  Afiileres  Tale,  v.  3672 ;  Spenser,  Son.  68).  Its 
ue  in  the  AV,  therefore,  has  been  defended,  e.g. 


by  Bp.  Horsley,  on  the  ground  that '  in  its  primary 
and  natural  sense  it  signifies  nothing  more  than 
the  unseen  and  covered  place '  {Sermons,  ii.  20). 
But  the  English  Revisers,  recognizing  the  difficulty 
of  disconnecting  the  word  from  its  usual  associa- 
tions, have  displaced ' hell '  by  '  Hades'  in  the  NT. 
In  the  OT  they  nave  adopted  a  less  uniform  practice. 
In  the  historical  books  they  have  left  the  rendering 
'the  grave'  or  'the  pit'  in  the  text,  and  have 
placed  on  the  margin  the  note  '  Heb.  Sheol,'  to 
'indicate  that  it  does  not  signify  the  place  of 
burial,'  as  they  explain  in  their  Preface.  In  the 
poetical  books  they  usually  give  Sheol  in  the  text, 
and  put '  the  grave '  in  the  margin.  In  Is  14  they 
retain  'hell'  in  the  text  and  give  'Sheol'  in  the 
margin,  on  the  ground  that  in  that  paragraph  the 
word  '  hell '  has  '  more  of  its  usual  sense,  ana  is  less 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,'  while  '  any  change  in 
so  familiar  a  passage  which  was  not  distinctly  an 
improvement  would  be  a  decided  loss.'  The  Ameri- 
can Revisers,  however,  have  followed  the  more  con- 
sistent course  of  giving  '  Sheol '  in  the  text  of  the 
OT,  and  dispensing  with  the  variant  renderings 
'  the  grave,'  '  the  pit,'  '  hell ' ;  as  '  Hades'  is  given 
by  both  English  and  American  Revisers  in  the  text 
of  the  NT.  (See  also  the  article  on  Hell.) 

The  word  Hades  is  a  familiar  term  in  classical 
Greek.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  privative  and  iSt'w,  videre,  '  see,'  and  hence  it  is 
rendered  Nelucus  by  Hermann.  This  etymology 
is  thought  to  be  rendered  extremely  doubtful  by 
the  presence  of  the  aspiration,  and  so  Voss  {Hymn 
Dem.  348)  would  derive  the  word  from  &Su,  v<W«,  in 
the  sense  of  xoXuWxTift,  der  Umfasser,  the  'all- 
receiving,'  'all -devouring.'  Though  the  Attic 
form,  however,  was  "Atiijs,  ftr/t,  the  more  ancient 
form,  as  generally  in  Homer,  was'AW^s,  -ao  and  -ew, 
which  form,  except  in  the  Epic  genitive  'Atteu, 
occurs  also  in  the  Tragic  poets.  So  in  Milton  {PL 
ii.  963,  964)— 

'and  by  them  stood 
Orous  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon.' 

In  Homer,  the  word  (also  in  the  form  'AtoWtft 
there,  in  Hesiod,  and,  though  rarely,  in  the 
Tragedians)  occurs  only  as  a  proper  name,  the 
name  of  the  god  of  the  nether  world,  Pluto ;  in 
Hesiod  {Th.  455),  the  son  of  Kronos  and  Rheia,  and 
older  brother  of  Zeus.  Hence,  in  Homer,  the 
forms  els  'Afoao,  elv  'AfJao  with  or  without  S6/iovs, 
Sb/jMs,  in  the  sense  of  '  into '  or '  in  the  lower  world ' ; 
in  Attic  the  forms  <V  and  els'Aidov ;  and  in  the  NT 
the  tv  tSeu  of  the  TR,  and  the  later  MSS  in  Ac  2"- » 
displaced  by  the  <ls  #Syr  of  the  RV  and  the  older 
MSS.  Later  the  word  became  an  appellative,  de- 
noting the  underworld  itself,  the  habitation  of  the 
dead,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Orcus,  Inferi, 
Infemum,  Inferna. 

In  the  LXX  and  the  OT  Apocr.  the  word  repre- 
sents the  Heb.  %ta,  and  sometimes  other  Heb. 
terms,  as  la  (Is  14»  38"),  rvpn  (Ps  93  [94]"  n3» 
[115"]),  nip  (Pr  14"  16*  Is  28u),  n»  (Job  33«),  m,!?^ 
(Job  38").  These  latter,  however,  are  only  occa- 
sional occurrences.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
(some  59  in  the  canonical  books  alone,  and  often  in 
the  Apocr.) '  Hades'  is  the  equivalent  of  Vi*?,  and 
it  carries  with  it  the  sense  which  that  term  has  as 
a  designation  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

The  conceptions  formed  of  that  world  by  different 
peoples  have  been  very  various.  They  nave  been 
largely  affected  by  racial,  geographical,  and  climatic 
circumstances,  and  have  not  been  altogether  con- 
stant in  the  history  of  the  beliefs  of  the  progressive 
peoples.  By  far  the  more  prevalent,  however,  has 
been  the  idea  that  would  most  naturally  occur  to 
men  as  they  looked  down  into  the  grave  which  hid 
their  departed  kinsfolk  from  their  gaze— that  of 
an  underworld,  the  opposite  in  all  respects  of  the 
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open,  visible,  sunlit  world  of  activity.  In  various 
forms  this  general  conception  has  held  the  mind  of 
races  as  different  as  the  lusty  Teutonic  tribes,  the 
Zulus  of  Africa,  the  savages  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  Samoan  islanders,  the  Asiatic  Karens, 
the  Italmen  of  Kamschatka,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. It  was  also  the  popular  conception  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  idea 
had  special  affinity  with  that  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Greeks.    In  the  OT,  therefore,  Hades  ex- 

Sresses  the  general  view  of  the  world  of  the 
cparted  as  a  dark,  deep  underworld,  in  which  the 
deceased  continue  to  exist,  but  in  a  state  of  being 
devoid  of  the  joy,  the  activity,  the  fulness,  and  the 
substantiality  of  real  life.  For  the  most  part,  too, 
in  the  OT  it  is  an  abode  from  which  there  is  no 
return,  and  in  which  there  are  no  moral  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  condition  involving  separation  at  once 
from  living  men  and  from  the  living  God ;  one  in 
which  rich  and  poor,  king  and  slave,  good  and 
evil,  subsist  together  in  the  same  inane,  shadowy, 
cheerless  condition,  without  positive  reward  for 
the  righteous  or  penalty  for  the  wicked.  Though 
not  without  occasional  hints  and  suggestions  of 
better  things,  the  OT,  reflecting  the  popular 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  on  the  subject,  presents 
Hades  neither  as  a  distinct  stadium  between  death 
and  a  larger  future,  nor  as  a  scene  of  moral  issues, 
but  as  the  common  gathering-place  for  the  de- 
parted, into  which  all  alike  go  down,  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing  to  be  clearly  seen  or  certainly 
looked  for,  and  from  which  there  is  no  open  way  of 
restoration  to  the  old  strength  of  life,  far  less  any 
elevation  to  a  new  and  higher  life,  near  or  afar. 

The  idea  of  Hades  and  the  existence  after  death, 
however,  did  not  continue  to  stand  at  this  level. 
In  course  of  time,  by  the  experience  of  faith,  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  the  operation  of 
other  influences  which  we  less  clearly  understand, 
it  changed  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  pro- 
cess is  seen  in  the  OT  itself,  especially  in  the 
poetical  books  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
yet  in  different  ways.  In  the  former,  faith  is  seen 
overleaping  the  dark  domain  of  Hades,  negativing 
the  thought  of  a  perpetual  existence  in  its  dreary 
and  futile  depths,  having  visions  and  forecasts 
of  a  more  satisfying  future  (e.g.  Ps  16.  17.  49.  73, 
Job  14«»-»  16u-17l  l£F-»  etc.).  In  the  latter  we  find 
not  merely  surmises  and  anticipations,  but  definite 
teaching,  which  grows  from  less  to  more  till  it 
declares  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  Israel's  dead, 
and  an  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death  to  ever- 
lasting life  or  to  everlasting  contempt  (Is  26",  Dn 
12*-  *).  But  that  is  the  most  that  the  OT  books  give. 

The  process  of  change,  however,  went  farther. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  apocryphal,  the  rabbinical, 
and  especially  the  apocalyptic  literature.  New 
ideas  became  connected  with  Hades  and  the  future, 
yet  without  settling  into  a  uniform  faith  or 
obtaining  general  acceptance  in  any  one  mode. 
In  some  of  the  books  the  old  conception  of 
Hades  is  continued  with  little  or  no  change 
(Sir  17"- »  414,  Bar  2",  To  3"  M  13",  1  Mac  2» 
14").  In  these  there  is  little  or  nothing  beyond  a 
simple  acquiescence  in  the  fact  of  man's  mortality 
(Sir  41'~<).  In  others  there  is  the  hope  of  an 
immortality  for  the  soul,  but  no  certain  hope  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  (Wis  2*  31"4  4"»- 14  15»).  In 
others  there  is  the  definite  statement  of  the  com- 

Sleter  belief  in  a  future  life  with  moral  issues,  the 
octrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection  being  in  some 
eases  less  prominent  and  less  distinct  than  that  of 
a  general  continuance  of  life  or  return  to  life 
(Enoch  22'*-  a  SI1*  61«  91 10  92»,  Ps-Sol  3"  13»  etc.), 
m  others  more  so  (2  Mac  7*-  »  12«- " ;  cf.  Sibyll. 
1**  2s"-  *»  4*»  Apoc.  Bar  30»-»  501  51»,  2  Es  7"). 
In  others  the  idea  that  Hades  is  a  place  of  relative 


moral  awards  appears,  though  in  no  very  definite 
or  pronounced  form  (WisS1™  5»""  &»■*>  17"  —•  as 
compared  with  3"-»  etc.,  2  Mac  7»-u-M-»  12°-" 
14*  etc) ;  while  in  the  apocalyptic  books  the  pre- 
vailing conception  has  come  to  be  that  of  an 
intermediate  state,  with  relative  rewards  for  the 
good  and  penalties  for  the  evil  (Enoch  10"  22.  100* 
I037  etc.,  Book  of  Jub.  5"**  7s"  22s1  24"  36 ;  cf .  2  Es 
7si-i».  m^s..  w-101*  etc  (James,  T.  and  S.  iii.  2) ; 
Apoc.  Baro^1**  etc).  In  the  rabbinical  literature 
further  developments  of  opinion  are  seen,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  regarding  Hades  as  an  inter- 
mediate state  with  purgatorial  processes  for  those 
of  Israel  and  (at  a  later  stage)  with  two  distinct 
compartments  or  divisions  within  it — one  of  pre- 
liminary blessedness,  and  another  of  preliminary 
woe.  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  spoke  to  the 
ideas  which  the  Jews  of  their  time  had  on  these 
subjects  as  on  others.  Regard  must  be  had  to  this 
in  interpreting  the  occurrences  of  the  word  Hades 
in  NT.  The  question  is,  how  far  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  prevalent  OT  idea  of  Hades  are 
reflected  in  the  NT ;  what  precise  sense  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  term  there ;  and  to  what  extent  it 
has  a  doctrinal  significance  or  suggests  doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The  small  place  which  is  given  to  the  term 
itself,  or  to  any  equivalent  for  it,  in  the  NT  is  the 
first  thing  that  calls  for  attention.  The  word 
occurs  only  ten  times  in  all,  including  parallels, 
according  to  the  best  text.  It  is  found  nowhere  in 
John's  Gospel,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Three  of 
its  occurrences  are  on  Christ's  lips,  viz.  Mt  11° 
(with  its  parallel  Lk  10")  16M,  Lk  16a.  In  two  of 
these  the  word  is  obviously  used  in  a  figurative 
sense :  in  the  one  to  express,  in  the  case  of 
Capernaum,  an  absolute  overthrow,  a  humiliation 
as  deep  as  the  former  loftiness  and  pride  had  been 
great ;  in  the  other,  to  express,  in  the  case  of  the 
Church,  a  security  which  shall  be  proof  against 
death  and  destruction.  The  third  occurrence,  in 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  is  of  a 
different  kind,  and  has  even  been  taken  to  put 
our  Lord's  imprimatur  on  the  Jewish  idea  of  two 
compartments  in  Hades,  distinct  from,  yet  near, 
one  another.  The  point  of  the  parable,  however, 
is  the  broad  moral  lesson  of  the  penalty  of  a  selfish 
life.  Everything  else  is  secondary  and  ancillary 
to  this.  That  being  so,  the  use  of  the  word  here  is 
ethical  rather  than  doctrinal.  It  does  not  take  us 
beyond  the  broad  fact  that  there  is  a  state  of  being 
into  which  men  pass  at  death,  and  that  the  divine 
righteousness  follows  them  thither  with  moral 
decisions  affecting  their  conditions  there  and  re- 
versing antecedent  estimates  and  circumstances. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  Acts  the  word  occurs  in  a 
quotation  from  the  16th  Psalm,  and  with  an  appli- 
cation of  that  utterance  of  OT  faith  to  the  case  of 
Christ,  His  death  and  His  resurrection ;  in  which, 
therefore,  it  has  again  the  broad  sense  of  the  world 
of  the  departed  into  which  Christ  passed  like  other 
men,  though  only  to  be  raised  from  it.  Neither 
do  the  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  carry 
ns  beyond  this.  In  the  first  (lw),  where  Christ 
claims  to  have  '  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades,'  we 
have  simply  the  declaration  of  His  power  over 
death  and  the  habitation  that  receives  the  dead, 
His  ability  to  deliver  or  bring  up  from  these.  In 
the  second  (6*)  we  have  a  personification  of  Hades 
as  a  demon  following  Death,  the  rider  on  the  pale 
horse,  to  devour  those  slain  by  him.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  (20u-  ")  Death  and  Hades  appear  again 
as  demon  figures,  striking  down  and  swallowing 
men,  but  compelled  at  last  to  render  up  their 
victims,  and  doomed  themselves  to  be  destroyed 
by  Christ.  In  the  passage  in  1  Co  ( 16")  the  reading 
£Jij  in  the  second  clause  must  give  place  to  eivart. 
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We  gather,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  all  the 
NT  passages  (except  Mt  11*,  Lk  10»)  Hade*  is 
associated  with  death ;  that  it  expresses  the  general 
conception  of  the  invisible  world  or  abode  into 
which  death  ushers  men ;  and  that  it  presents  this 
habitation  of  the  future,  not  as  a  final  state,  but  as 
an  intermediate  scene  of  existence  with  relative 
moral  distinctions.  It  appears,  further,  that  the 
prevalent  ideas  connected  with  it,  in  its  association 
with  death,  are  those  of  privation,  detention,  and 
righteous  recompense,  the  thought  of  the  relative 
reward  of  good  being  subordinate,  if  expressed 
at  all,  to  that  of  the  retribution  of  evil  and  to 
that  of  the  penal  character  pertaining  to  Hades  as 
the  minister  of  death.  Otherwise  the  NT  Hades 
shows  little  or  nothing  of  the  change  which  bad 
come  upon  the  old  conception  of  Sheol,  or  the 
world  of  the  dead,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
Jewish  thought  and  belief.  In  none  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  itself  occurs  have  we  any  dis- 
closures or  even  hints  of  purgatorial  fires,  puri- 
fying processes,  or  extended  operations  of  grace. 
In  none  of  them  have  we  anything  approaching 
the  Virgilian  picture  of  the  underworld,  with  its 
schooling  in  punishment,  its  washing  out  or  burning 
out  of  guilt,  its  boon  of  forgetfulness  (/En.  vi. 
723-731,  Mackail's  trans. ;  cf.  Conington's  Virgil, 
ii.  418,  419).  They  are  silent  as  regards  all  such 
things  as  the  Limbut  Patrum,  the  Limbus  In- 
fantum, etc.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the 
division  of  Hades  into  distinct  sections  for  different 
classes  of  the  dead,  the  topographical  definitions 
of  the  underworld  in  which  both  poetry  and 
theology  have  indulged.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
them  Tike  the  precise  and  developed  doctrine  of 
later  times  on  the  condition  of  men  in  the  space 
between  death  and  resurrection,  or  like  those 
theories  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul,  a  ministry  of  Christ 
in  Hades,  a  continuance  of  disciplinary  processes, 
an  extension  of  converting  and  restoring  agencies, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  general  idea  of  a  Status  Medius  in  the 
theologies  of  various  Churches  and  in  the  systems  of 
divines  of  different  schools,  Roman  Cathouo,  Greek 
Catholic,  and  Protestant.  In  its  ideas  and  in  its 
definite  teaching  the  NT  turns  for  the  most  part  on 
the  present  life,  with  its  moral  choices  and  spiritual 
responsibilities,  and  on  the  state  of  being  that 
follows  the  judgment,  with  its  final  decisions.  It 
makes  little  of  the  mysterious  space  that  comes 
between  the  two, 

LrrauTUX*. — The  books  grren  tinder  the  article  Eschatoumt, 
especially  Bottcher,  De  In/trie ;  Giider,  Die  Lthre  der 
BrtckMnung  Jesu  Chrieti  venter  den  TodUn ;  Weber,  Jiidische 
Theologie ;  Hamburger,  Real  ■  Encyclopddie  fur  Bibel  und 
Talmud;  alao  Oretwell,  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  roL  v. 

gfc.  IL  ;  Elnck,  Zustand  nach  am  Tode ;  Oertel,  Hade* ;  Craven, 
xcuraua  in  Lange'i  Com.  on  Revelation ;  Scbenkel,  Btbellexiam ; 
Rtehm,  Bandttorterbuck  dee  bibtiec/ien  Attertvm* ;  Cremer,  Bib- 
UteKtkoologisohi     —  ■   •    •  -  —  — 


I  WbrUrbuak. 


8.  D.  F.  Salmond. 


HADID  (t-to).—  Named  along  with  Lod  and  Ono, 
Ear  2"=Neh  V,  peopled  by  Beniamites  after  the 
Captivity,  Neh  ll*4,  probably  to  be  identified  also 
with  Adlda  of  1  Mac  12»  13".  It  is  the  modern 
Haditheh  in  the  low  hills,  about  31  miles  N.E.  of 
Lydda.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv. ;  Robinson,  DRP 
iiL  143;  Guerin,  Judte,  L  320;  Buhl,  GAP  197. 

C.  R.  Coxdkk. 

HADLAI  Oiio).— An  Ephraimite,  2  Ch  28u.  See 
Genealogy. 

HADORAM  (DTfhq).— 1  The  fifth  son  of  Joktan 
(Gn  W  B  'Oioppa,  1  Ch  1"  A  KtSoupdr),  and  so  pre- 
sumably the  name  of  a  Yemenite  district  or  tribe 
not  otherwise  known.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  'ASpa/urai  (PtoL  vL  7.  10)  or  the  Atramitte 
(I 'tin.  vi.  82,  xii.  30)  are  here  referred  to,  but  the 
Utter  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  people 


of  Hadramaut  (see  Dillm.  ad  loe..  and  art.  Hazab- 
maveth). 

2.  The  son  of  Ton  king  of  Hamath,  who  was 
sent  by  his  father  on  an  embassy  to  David  after 
the  tatter's  victory  over  Hadadexer  king  of  Zobah 
(1  Ch  18").  In  the  parallel  passage  2  S  S^Tou  is  less 
correctly  given  as  Toi  ("yh  for  is*),  while  Hadoram 
wrongly  appears  as  Joram  (rrM :  the  LXX,  how- 
ever, gives  USSovpir,  and  in  1  Ch  18w  'ISovpai^ 

3.  In  2  Ch  10"  Hadoram  (aftq)  is  given  as  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  of  the  levies  in  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam.  The  parallel  passage  1  K  12" 
has  preserved  the  more  correct  form  Adoram  (ff*Hj), 
while  the  LXX  (to  1  Ch)  has  -the  fuller  form 
Adoniram  ('ASwmp&p).  See  Adonibam,  and  cf. 
Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  267.         J.  F.  Stennino. 
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(TTPJ.  Assyr.  Hatarikka). 
capital  of  a  region  in  Syria,  and  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  the  times  of  Uzziab  ana  his  successors. 
The  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  namely, 
in  Zee  9' ;  but  in  that  one  place  it  is  made 
emphatic.  The  'land  of  Hadrach'  is  there  men- 
tioned as  having  the  same  interest  with  Damascus, 
and  as  in  relations  with  '  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,'  and 
with  Hamath,  Tyre,  Zidon,  the  several  Philistine 
peoples,  the  sons  of  Javan,  Egypt,  and  especially 
Assyria. 

The  Assyr.  records  for  a  certain  period  promi- 
nently mention  Hadrach  in  connexion  with 
Damascus,  Arpad,  Hamath,  Samaria,  Judah, 
though  they  give  no  details.  Assur-dan  in.  made 
an  expedition  thither  in  his  first  year,  B.C.  772, 
another  in  his  eighth,  and  another  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  Hadrach  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  that 
bear  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  (B.C.  745-727),  and 
in  others  which  Assyriologists  attribute  to  Tiglath- 

Sileser,  though  the  fragments  of  them  now  known 
o  not  bear  his  name.  The  period  is  that  in  which 
the  '  shepherds'  of  Israel  were  Zechariah,  Shallum, 
Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea;  when 
the  realm  of  Jeroboam  n.,  including  the  people* 
from  the  Mediter.  to  the  Euphrates,  was  falling 
to  pieces  before  the  Assyrian.  The  Assyr.  kings 
8 peak  of  themselves  as  overthrowing  a  confederacy, 
headed  by  Uzziab  of  Judah,  and  extending  as  for 
as  Hamath.  At  different  times  in  this  period  they 
deported  Israelites  from  the  northern  tribes,  and 
from  east  of  Jordan  (1  Ch  S4",2K  15»). 

Apparently,  the  identification  of  Hadrach  with 
Hatarikka  is  beyond  doubt,  and  the  writer  of  this 
prophecy  bad  this  period  in  mind,  whatever  bearing 
these  facts  may  have  on  the  various  critical  ana 
historical  questions  that  arise  (see  Schrader,  KAT1 
463,  and  Del.  Parodies,  279). 

W.  J.  Beech  er. 
HAFT.—'  The  haft  of  a  knife,  that  whereby  you 
have  or  hold  it,'  says  Trench  (Study  of  Words,  303) ; 
and  the  two  words  are  no  doubt  etymol.  connected, 
but  the  connexion  is  not  quite  so  immediate. 
Haft  occurs  once  in  A  V,  Jg  3*  '  And  the  haft  also 
went  in  after  the  blade '  (ytsn,  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
or  handle  of  a  knife).  Wye  (who  has  'pommel 
here,  [1388,  ether  hilte])  uses  '  haft'  in  Dt  19*  '  the 
yren,  slipt  of  fro  the  haft,  smytith  his  freend,  and 
sleeth  '  (1388,  '  helve ').  Cf.  also  Gower,  Confess* 
Amantis,  iv. — 

'Bat  yet  ne  fond  I  nought  the  baft. 
Which  might  unto  the  blade  accord*.' 

J.  HASTING*. 

HAGAB  (3)0,  'AyiB),  Err  2".— His  descendants 

were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel.  The  name,  with  that 
preceding  it  in  Ezr,  is  absent  from  the  parallel  list 
in  Neh  7,  the  loss  being  apparently  due  to  the 
similarity  between  the  names  Hagabah  and 
Hagab.    It  appears  in  1  Es  S*>  as  Aocaba. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackebat. 
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HAQABA  (K?jq,  'Ayapi  B,  'A-paBd  A),  Neh  7*.— 
The  head  of  another  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

HAGABAH  (njjtj,  'Ayapi).—  The  slightly  different 
form  in  which  the  last-mentioned  name  appears  in 
the  parallel  list  in  Ezr  2*>.  In  1  Ea  5a  it  becomes 
Aggaba  (AV  Graba,  B*  om.,  A  'Arra/Si). 

HAQAR  'flight,'  'emigration').—!.  The 
Narbatives. — Hagar  was  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
woman  (Gn  161  21*)  in  the  service  of  Sarai.  The 
fact  that  she  is  expressly  called  an  Egyptian  has 

S'ven  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  she  was  one  of 
e '  maidservants '  who  were  presented  by  Pharaoh 
at  the  time  when  the  Egyptian  king  'entreated 
Abraham  well'  for  Sarafs  sake  ( 1 21*).  It  would 
appear  that  Hagar  stood  in  that  intimate  relation 
with  Sarai  which  we  find  occupied  by  the  maid- 
servants of  Rebekah  (24w)  and  or  Leah  and  Rachel 
(29**-").  She  was  the  property  of  her  mistress,  not 
of  her  master ;  and  Sarai  finding  that  in  the  coarse 
of  nature  she  could  herself  have  no  hope  of  having 
children,  proposed  that  Abraham  should  take 
Hagar  as  his  concubine.  Hagar  being  Sarai's 
property,  Sarai  would  claim  Hagar's  children  as 
her  own  (cf.  Rachel  and  Leah  in  30*-*).  Accord- 
ingly, Hagar  became  Abraham's  concubine ;  and, 
finding  herself  with  child,  appears  to  have  suffered 
herself  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  exultation,  as 
if  of  triumph  over  a  defeated  rival.  The  true  wife 
and  the  servant  concubine,  in  their  jealousy  and 
hatred,  present  a  picture  of  Bedawtn  tent-life,  true 
enough  to  facts,  however  repugnant  to  Western 
ideas.  Sarai  bitterly  resented  the  insult,  and  com- 
plained to  Abraham.  The  patriarch  resigned  all 
claim  over  his  concubine ;  he  refused  to  interfere 
himself,  and  handed  Hagar  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Sarai.  Sarai's  harshness  enraged  Hagar ; 
and  the  latter,  goaded  to  desperation,  fled  from  her 
mistress  into  the  wilderness.  The  wilderness  of 
Shur '  before  (».e.  E.  of)  Egypt'  represents  probably 
the  desert  region  of  Jlfar  between  Phihstia  and 
the  E.  borders  of  Egypt  proper  (cf.  Ex  15*).  Pre- 
sumably, Hagar  bethought  herself  of  fleeing  to  her 
native  country ;  for  through  this  desert  passed  the 
usual  caravan  route  to  Egypt.  While  she  was 
resting  by  a  spring  in  the  desert  the  Ansrel  of  J" 
appeared  to  her  (v.') ;  bade  her  return  to  her 
mistress  and  be  submissive  to  her;  he  also  en- 
couraged her  by  telling  her  of  the  son  that  should 
be  born  to  her ;  his  name  was  to  be  Ishmael ;  he 
would  be  as  untameable  as  a  wild  ass ;  he  would 
be  at  war  with  all  men ;  '  in  the  sight  of  all  his 
brethren '  should  he  live  (not  merely,  '  to  the  E.  of 
them,'  'js-Se)  his  wild,  independent,  defiant  life. 
Hagar,  according  to  the  Hebrew  tradition,  gave 
the  name  Beer-lahai-ro'i  to  the  spring,  because  as 
the  angel  departed  she  realized  who  ne  was ;  and 
she  looked  after  him  who  had  seen  her  in  her 
affliction  and  hod  comforted  her.  '  The  well  of  the 
living  one  who  sees  me';  this  was  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  name  of  the  well  in  after- 
times  associated  with  the  vision  granted  to  Hagar 
[see  Bker-lahai-roiI.  'The  Bedawin  even  yet 
associate  with  Hogars  name  a  well  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Beersheba  in  Muweilih,  one  of 
the  principal  stations  on  the  caravan  road,  and  also 
a  rock  dwelling,  Bait  Hagar,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood '  (Dillmann,  in  loc.).  Hagar  was  obedient  to 
the  vision,  and  returned  to  ner  mistress.  The 
birth  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  the  brief  extract 
from  P  (16u),  which  also  mentions  that  Abram  was 
then  eighty-six  years  old.  Eleven  years  had  passed 
since  the  call  of  Abram. 

Nothing  more  is  related  of  Hagar  until  the  21st 
chapter,  where  we  are  told  of  the  birth  of  Isaac 
)w  >').    On  the  occasion  of  the  festival  which  was 


held  perhaps  two  or  three  years  later  (see  Del  tzsch 
and  Dillmann,  in  foe.),  Sarah  saw  Hagar'xson  'play- 
ing '  (P"*9,  not  '  mocking '  or  '  persecuting,'  as  no 
object  is  expressed) ;  and  her  maternal  jealousy 
took  fire.  She  was  seized  piobably  with  a  dread 
lest  the  inheritance  should  pass  to  the  son  of  the 
concubine.  Sho  demanded  from  Abraham  the 
expulsion  of  Hagar  and  her  boy.  The  demand,  to 
Abraham's  credit,  displeased  him  sorely.  But 
God  spake  to  him,  apparently  at  night ;  bade  him 
sacrifice  his  fatherly  feelings,  ana  obey  Sarah's 
word.  Abraham  the  next  morning  took  bread  and 
a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  them  over,  with  the  lad, 
to  Hagar,  who  was  thus  sent  forth  a  homeless 
wanderer  into  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Abraham  presumably  was 
encamped  (21I4a  *  22").  According  to  this  tradition 
Ishmael  was  still  a  child,  and  was  soon  worn  out. 
The  water-skin  was  quickly  emptied  ;  Hagar  laid 
the  child  down  under  a  bush  (v.*4) ;  she  saw  there 
was  no  hope  for  his  life  unless  she  could  find  water ; 
in  despair,  and  so  that  she  might  not  witness  his 
dying  agonies,  she  retired  a  bowshot's  distance. 
It  was  then  that  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
(not  of  his  mother) ;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar,  and  encouraged  her.  The  boy  was  not  to 
die,  but  to  live.  '  Arise,  lift  up  the  boy,  take  fast 
hold  of  him  by  thy  hand ;  for  I  will  make  of  him 
a  great  nation.'  Then  God  opened  her  eyes ;  she 
saw,  what  before  she  had  not  perceived,  a  well  of 
water  close  at  hand ;  she  filled  the  empty  skin 
with  water,  and  gave  her  boy  to  drink.  He  re- 
vived, and  grew  to  be  a  strong  man,  a  famous 
archer.  He  dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Paran  ;  and  his 
mother,  herself  an  Egyptian,  took  for  him  an 
Egyptian  wife  (v.n). 

The  purpose  which  was  served  by  the  preser- 
vation of  these  two  narratives  was  probably  a 
different  one  in  each  case.  In  ch.  16  we  have  a 
tradition  the  preservation  of  which  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  (1)  it 
illustrated  the  varied  trials  to  which  Abraham's 
faith  and  patience  were  subjected  before  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  promise  was  granted;  (2)  it 
proclaimed  the  futility  of  the  human  endeavours 
to  compass  by  human  means  that  which  could  only 
be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
purpose.  To  every  Israelite  it  also  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  chosen  family  bad  been  providentially 
watched  over  from  its  very  beginnings ;  the 
humblest  members  of  the  household  received  the 
blessing  of  the  divine  Vision.  In  ch.  21  we  have 
a  similar  thought ;  but  here  the  separation  of 
Hagar  from  the  tent  of  Abraham  is  due,  not  to  a 
voluntary  flight,  but  to  an  express  divine  oracle. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  this  story  reflects  the  pride  of 
the  people  in  the  purity  of  their  descent.  The 
nations  around  Palestine  were,  according  to  the 
popular  Hebrew  belief,  all  of  them  offshoots  from 
the  family  of  Abraham ;  but  the  stock  of  typical 
patriarchal  Israel  had  no  contamination  from 
Canaan  or  from  Egypt. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  the  narra- 
tives. It  cannot  but  have  struck  the  Israelite 
reader  that  the  first  mention  of  '  the  Angel  of  J"  " 
(16')  is  in  connexion  with  the  manifestation  to 
Hagar,  this  despised  Egyptian  concubine.  The 
light  'ad  rtvelationem  gentium'  had  begun  to 
shine ;  and  the  story  of  Hagar  is  the  first  of  a 
remarkable  series  in  which  appear  Toraar,  Rahab, 
Ruth,  and  Kaaman.  Thus  the  story  of  Hagar  is  a 
si  riking  instance,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
history  of  the  Covenant  People,  of  that  wider  and 
more  generous  view  of  divine  mercy  which  was 
ordinarily  ignored  by  popular  Hebrew  particu- 
larism. 

The  name  Hagar  in  Arabic  denotes  a  'fugitive.' 
The  word  is  familiar  to  as  in  Hegira,  the  '  epoch- 
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making '  flight  of  Mohammed.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  biblical  narratives  of  Hagar  ('  flight')  and 
Ishmael  ('God  heareth')  have  been  expanded  out 
of  a  mere  play  upon  the  words;  others  have 
thought  that  the  original  names  may  have  been 
adapted  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  distinctive 
incidents  of  well-known  primitive  narratives,  and 
that  thus  the  tradition  of  actual  facts  has  been 
made  to  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  neighbouring  tribes.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  narratives  represent  an  early 
Israelite  belief  that  the  mountain  tribes  and  clans 
on  the  south  and  south-east  frontier  of  Palestine 
were  descended  from  the  same  Hebrew  stock,  from 
the  same  Semitic  group,  as  Israel.  The  Ishmaelite 
Bedawln  were  regarded  as  sons  of  Abraham,  but 
as  of  inferior  caste ;  and  Hagar  supplied  the  recol- 
lection of  a  tradition  that  they  were  also  connected 
with  Egypt.  Renan  {Hist,  of  Isr.  L  81  n.,  Eng.  tr.) 
would  derive  the  name  Hagar  from  the  Arabic 
hagar  (  =  a  rock),  'by  the  primitive  equivalence  of 
n  and  n ' ;  he  regards  Hagar  as  the  personification 
of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  apparently 
derives  the  story  of  Hagar  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  words  meaning  '  rock '  and  '  fugitive.' 

ii.  Sources  of  the  Narratives. — The  story  of 
Hagar  is  to  be  found  in  two  passages  in  Genesis, 
the  one  ch.  16,  the  other  oh.  21wl.  The  former 
passage  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  J  (the 
Jahwist  narrative),  the  only  exceptions  being 
n>  *•  w,  which  are  from  P  (the  Priestly  Narra- 
tive, so  also  25"),  and  w.1,  ••,  which  are  probably 
from  the  Redactor.  The  latter  passage  is  entirely 
from  E  (the  Elohist  narrative).  The  two  passages 
furnish  material  for  instructive  comparison.  In 
both  cases  we  have  a  tradition  respecting  Hagar, 
a  concubine  of  Abraham.  In  the  earlier  chapter 
she  flies  from  her  mistress ;  in  the  later  she  is 
expelled  by  Abraham  at  Sarah's  demand.  In  both 
traditions  a  divine  manifestation  is  granted  to  her 
in  the  wilderness.  In  ch.  16  (J)  it  is  '  the  Angel  of 
JHVH  *  who  appears  to  her  '  in  the  wilderness,  by 
the  fountain  (ja)  in  the  way  to  Shur'  (16*).  In 
ch.  21  (E)  it  is  God  (Elohim)  who  hears  her  child 
weeping,  and  'the  Angel  of  God'  (Elohim)  who 
speaks  to  her,  and  she  sees  'a  well  of  water' 
(0:9  nsy ).  In  ch.  16  (J)  Hagar  is  the  '  handmaid ' 
(nijc?>)  of  Sarai;  in  ch.  21  (E)  she  is  the  'bond- 
woman '  (n?«).  In  ch.  16"  (J)  Hagar's  son  is  to  be 
called  Ishmael  because  J"  had  heard  her  'afflic- 
tion'; in  ch.  21"  (E)  'God  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad.' 

It  is  possible,  if  169' 19  be  an  addition  by  R,  that 
the  J  tradition  regarded  Ishmael '  as  born  and  bred 
in  the  desert,'  and  did  not  record  the  return  of 
Hagar  to  the  tent  of  Abraham  (Kittel).  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  introduce  the  mention  of  her 
return  in  order  to  account  for  the  E  tradition  of 
ch.  21. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  P,  Ishmael 
was  fourteen  years  old  when  Isaac  was  born  (Gn 
18i.s.u.i«  211-");  but  in  E  the  language  used  of 
Hagar  (21*-n)  would  imply  that  Ishmael  was  still 
a  child. 

iii.  References  to  Haoar  by  St.  Paul  and 
Philo. — St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(4a),  makes  an  allegorical  use  of  the  story  of 
Hagar.  'Hagar,  the  bondwoman,'  is  set  over- 
against  '  Sarah,  the  freewoman ' ;  '  Ishmael,  the 
child  after  the  flesh,'  against  '  Isaac,  the  child  of 
the  promise.'  St.  Paul  is  presenting  the  antithesis 
of  'the old  covenant'  and  'the  new,'  'the  earthly 
Jerusalem '  and  '  the  heavenly.'  Sinai,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  law,  which  was  in  Arabia,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  '  the  son  of  Hagar '  (Bar  3a-  *),  is  set  over- 
against  Mount  Sion,  the  mountain  of  gracious 
promise,  the  home  of  the  true  Israel  (see  Lightfoot 
on  Gal  4-). 


This  allegorical  treatment  of  the  story  of  Hagar 
corresponded  to  the  rabbinic  method  of  teaching  in 
the  apostle's  time.  St.  Paul's  expansion  of  the 
story  (tSluKai  t4x  rara  wrti/ia)  reproduced  the  tradi- 
tional Jewish  feeling  (cf.  Bereshith  Rabba,  63.  15) 
of  hostility  towards  the  Arab  tribes,  whose  constant 
inroads  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  Judaea 
seemed  to  repeat  the  conduct  of  Ishmael  towards 
Isaac.  The  Hagarenes  mentioned  in  Ps  83*,  1  Ch 
510. ia »(  were  regarded  as  typical  members  of  this 
group  of  hostile  clans.  (These  tribes  were  possibly 
the  same  as  the  'Aypcuot,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Eratosthenes  in  Strabo,  XVI.  iv.  2,  p.  787,  as 
dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia).  St. 
Paul,  in  his  reference  to  the  Hagar  narrative, 
frankly  uses  it  as  an  allegory  (Gal  4") ;  and,  as  in 
at  least  one  other  instance  (1  Co  10*),  he  does 
not  shrink  from  employing  for  his  purpose  the 
'  Haggadic '  expansion  of  the  original  version. 

Philo  allegorizes  the  narrative  in  various  passages, 
notably  in  De  Cherubim,  I.  L  139 ;  De  Congr.  Erud. 
grot.  II.  i.  500.  Abraham  represents  the  human 
soul  searching  after  true  wisdom  and  divine  know- 
ledge. He  is  united  first  to  Sarai,  the  sovereign 
virtue  (4  Spxowra  d/xnj),  but  from  her  he  has  no 
offspring ;  he  has  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  win 
spiritual  advantage.  At  her  bidding  he  next 
unites  himself  to  Hagar  the  Egyptian — who  repre- 
sents secular  learning,  the  necessary  training  of 
the  intellect  (ra  trtirv/ia  rjjt  'Ayap  rptnrcuSti/uiTa). 
This  union  is  at  once  fruitful ;  and  its  issue  is 
Ishmael,  who  represents  sophistry — Hagar  (4  pivot 
koX  tyrfcXtot  reuSela)  and  Ishmael  (6  ctxpurHfi)  must 
both  be  driven  forth  to  make  way  for  the  reunion 
with  the  true  virtue  which  abides  forever  in  the 
home  of  the  human  soul  The  name  Hagar  he 
interprets  by  ropoiinjirir  (  =  ' sojourning '),  as  if  it 
were  connected  with  gtr  (De  Congr.  Erud.  grot.  i. 
520), '  a  sojourner ' ;  cf .  x-apotxn  trofo  06  Karoucet  (De 
sacrifie.  Abelis  et  Caini,  §  10.  i  170). 

iv.  Later  Traditions. — Jewish  tradition  ex- 
panded and  embellished  the  story  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  ch.  16  'the  desert  of  Shur'  appears  as 
'  the  desert  of  Hagra '  in  the  Tar  gum  of  Onkelos 
and  Jerusalem.  In  ch.  21  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem 
adds  that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar '  with  a  letter 
of  divorce.'  The  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerus. 
in  251  identify  Keturah  with  Hagar,  'who  had 
been  bound  (rt.  ktr,  rrjwp)  to  him  from  the  begin- 
ning ' ;  so  also  RashL  Rashi,  in  his  commentary 
on  6*,  records  the  belief  that  Hagar  was  a  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  who,  after  seeing  the  wonders  that 
had  been  done  for  Sarah,  declared  that  it  was 
better  for  his  daughter  to  be  a  bondservant  in  the 
house  of  Abraham  than  a  mistress  in  the  palace  of 
another.  Commenting  on  21',  he  records  the 
Jewish  interpretation  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his 
Qwest,  ad  Genesim,  according  to  whioh  Ishmael's 
'playing'  was  a  form  of  'idolatry'  (of.  Ex  32*). 
Again,  on  v.",  he  says,  '  Abraham  put  Ishmael  on 
Hagar's  shoulder;  for  Sarah  had  overlooked  him 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  he  had  been  seized  with  fever 
so  that  he  could  not  walk.' 

One  of  the  Jewish  derivations  of  Hagar's  name 
is  based  upon  a  play  on  the  words  tun  ttn  *  here  is 
thy  wage. 

'The  Moslems  naturally  modify  the  biblical 
account  in  favour  of  their  own  nation :  they  con- 
tend that  Hagar  was  Abraham's  lawful  wife,  and 
that  Ishmael  obtained,  therefore,  as  his  eldest  son, 
the  extensive  tracts  of  Arabia,  whilst  the  younger 
son,  Isaac,  received  only  the  limited  territory  of 
Canaan ;  that  Hagar  was  born  at  Farma,  then  the 
capital  of  Egypt  and  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs, 
but  that  she  died  at  Mecca,  and  was  buried  in  the 

Srecincts  of  the  temple  of  the  Caaba'  (Kalisch  on 
rn  16'-',  quoting  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  420). 
Buxtorf  (in  his  Lexicon  Chald.  Talmud,  et 
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Rabbin.,  Basle,  1639,  *.».  13?)  says,  'Jud«ei  hodie 
Ungaros  sic  vocant,  qaasi  Hagrios  vel  Hagarios 
Turcas  autem  Ismselitas  vocant.  Hinc  Psal.  83 
pro  m#  in  Targnm  est  'BW  Ungari.' 

H.  E.  Ktlk. 

HAOABEHES. — See  Haorttks. 
HAGGADA.— See  Talmud. 

HAGGAI  do  '  festal,'  LXX  'Ayyalos,  cf.  n'}Q  2  S 
34 ;  Phoen.  'in,  run,  CIS  lxviL  1  ;  Palmyr.  UJ", 
Vogue,  81o). — The  prophet  whose  prophecies  are 
contained  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  His 
first  prophecy,,  is  dated  the  2nd  year  of  Daring, 
i.e.  B.C.  520  jCbis  main  purpose  was  to  rouse  the 
community  of  the  returned  exiles  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem^ 

A.  Historical  Introduction. —The  high  hopes 
with  which  the  Jewish  exiles  started  home  from 
Babylon  in  536  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Return.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  restore  the  ruined  temple  to  its 
former  glory,  the  Bend  hag-Golah  ('sons  of  the 
Captivity')  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  setting  up  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Ezr 
3*-,  confirmed  by  Hag  2").  It  is  possible  that  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  were  formally  laid ;  * 
bnt  the  great  work  of  restoration  remained  un- 
accomplished for  the  next  sixteen  years.  Various 
causes  contributed  to  this  state  of  inaction.  During 
the  fifty  years  of  the  Captivity  the  Judoean  exiles 
had  lived  without  temple  and  altar,  and  no  doubt 
many  felt  that  delay  m  restoring  them  need  not 
involve  serious  damage  to  religion.  The  more 
enthusiastic  party  would  probably  have  made 
some  effort  bnt  for  the  series  of  disasters  which 
fell  upon  the  Jewish  community.  There  was, 
first  or  all,  the  active  hostility  of  the  neighbouring 
Samaritans;  the  firm  refusal  of  whose  plausible 
offer  to  assist  in  the  building  turned  them  into 
the  implacable  foes  of  Jerusalem  (Ezr  41**).  Then 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  in  527  must 
have  brought  with  it  great  suffering  for  the  Jewish 
colonists ;  no  peace  or  security  was  possible  while 
Palestine  was  being  overrun  by  the  vast  hordes  of 
the  Persian  army  on  their  way  to  Egypt  (see  Zee 
81*,  Hag  !•).  A  succession  of  baa  seasons  fol- 
lowed ;  the  land  suffered  from  prolonged  drought ; 
harvest  and  vintage  failed;  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  sank  to  their  lowest  ebb  (Hag  1«- *-»  2"- "). 
In  Jerusalem  itself  some  of  the  old  social  abuses 
made  their  appearance;  luxury  and  self-seeking 
among  the  wealthier  classes  took  the  place  of  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  religion  (Hag  1*-  •).  The  leaders 
of  the  community  did  nothing,  the  first  enthusiasm 
had  cooled  down,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
Return  remained  unaccomplished.  Meanwhile 
important  events  were  taking  place  in  the  Persian 
empire.  During  the  early  years  of  his  reign  (521- 
615)  Darius  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
Becure  the  kingdom  he  had  won.  Province  after 
province  revolted ;  rebellions  broke  out  every- 
where, now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  now 
in  its  farthest  extremities.  While  Darius  was 
suppressing  the  Babylonian  usurper  Nidintubel, 
Elam  and  the  neighbouring  countries  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  At  the  beginning 
of  520  Darius  subdued  Babylon,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Median  pretender  Phraortes ;  but 
before  this  campaign  was  over,  Babylon  revolted 

*  All  contemporary  authorities  give  the  2nd  year  of  Darius, 
the  18th  of  the  Return,  520,  as  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  temple.  Hag  2"-  M.  Zee  8»,  Ezr  5*  The  account  of 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Return, 
636,  contained  in  Ezr  a*-",  belongs  to  a  later  document,  written 
about  200  years  after  the  events  narrated.  It  is  possible  that 
this  later  account  may  have  some  historical  basis :  there  may 
have  been  a  purely  formal  foundation,  such  as  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  could  entirely  disregard.   See  Driver,  LOT* 647. 


a  second  time.*  It  seemed  like  a  vast  upheaval  of 
the  heathen  world,  a  shaking  of  the  heavens  and 
earth.  There  were  still  prophets  in  Jerusalem 
who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  they 
were  not  slow  to  grasp  the  bearing  of  these  vast 
movements  upon  the  interests  which  they  had  at 
heart.  The  central  authority  was  weakened,  the 
original  permit  of  Cyrus  had  not  been  repealed  : 
now  was  the  opportunity  for  a  religious  and 
patriotic  enterprise.  Haggai  came  forward  in  620  . 
— and  Zechariah  was  soon  by  his  side — with  the  * 
divine  command  to  start  at  once  upon  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  The  neglect  of  this  first 
duty,  so  the  prophet  insists,  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  recent  misfortunes  ;  bat  when  once  it  has 
been  discharged  the  divine  blessing  will  descend, 
and  the  glorious  promises  of  the  great  prophet  of 
the  Restoration  (e.g.  Is  60)  will  be  fulfilled  at 
last.  There  will  be  a  shaking  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  the  powers  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  will 
be  overthrown ;  and  Zerubbabel,  the  treasured 
and  chosen  of  J",  will  be  preserved  for  the  great 
hereafter.  The  prophet's  appeal  was  addressed 
primarily  to  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  civil  and 
religious  leaders  of  the  community,  and  it  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
was  taken  vigorously  in  hand  ;  and  four  years  later 
(516)  the  temple  was  solemnly  dedicated  (Hag  l1"- 
V- a,  Zee  i*-1* 6,M»  8»,  Ezr  5"-  61*-",  1  Es  61 7»). 

B.  The  Prophecies.  —  The  prophecies  of 
Haggai  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  each  one 
headed  by  the  date  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
They  cover  a  period  of  four  months,  from  September 
to  December  of  the  year  520.+ 

L  First  prophecy:  September;  V'u,  Haggai 
comes  forward  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  perhaps 
because  there  would  then  be  a  gathering  of  the 
people  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  new  moon. 
He  addresses  Zerubbabel  by  his  Babylonian  title 
of  Pehah  ('  governor'),  and  Joshua  by  his  new  title 
of  High  Priest  (lit.  'great  priest  ;  before  the 
Exile  it  was  '  chief,'  lit.  '  head  priest,'  or  '  the 
priest'),  because  as  official  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity they  were  principally  to  blame  for  the 
neglect  of  religions  ana  patriotic  duty.  He 
denounces  the  popular  excuse  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  J  for  the  temple  to  be  built.  '  The 
fact  is,  you  have  thought  more  of  your  own  com- 
fort than  of  God's  glory,  and  built  your  own 
houses  in  a  fashion  which  recalls  the  luxury  of 
your  forefathers  (IK  6"  7*.  Jer  22M),  while  you 
have  allowed  the  temple  to  lie  in  ruins.  Consider 
your  ways  1  look  back  at  the  experiences  of  the 
past  sixteen  years,  and  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
disappointment,  misery,  and  insecurity  you  have 
suffered.  Consider  your  ways  !  think  of  your 
present  state  of  inaction.  If  you  would  regain 
the  favour  of  God,§  go  up  to  the  mountains  and 
fetch  timber,  and  begin  at  once  to  build  the 
House.   The  drought,  the  bad  harvests,  the  dis- 

*  See  the  great  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius,  JfUcordt  o/  th* 

Past,  i. 107-130. 

t  In  the  pre  -  exilic  period  the  year  was  reckoned  from 
autumn  to  autumn :  but  during  the  Exile  a  change  of  reckon- 
ing occurred,  prob.  due  to  Babylonian  influence,  and  the  year 
ran  from  spring  to  spring  (see  Ex  12*),  <.«.  April-April.  The 
old  Heb.  names  of  the  months  were  dropped,  and  at  first  the 
months  were  known  by  numbers,  as  in  Hag,  Zee ;  then  the 
Bab.  names  of  the  months  were  gradually  Introduced  as  in 
Zee,  Ezr,  Neh.  See  Wellh.  Proleg*  110  ;  Benzinger,  Hebr.  Arch. 
201 ;  Nowack,  Lehrb.  Hebr.  Arch.  1.  218  f. ;  and  art  Tnu. 

{  In  1*  the  text  must  be  corrected  to  make  sense ;  see  VSS 
and  RVm.  The  first  ny  '  time,'  is  not  given  by  VSS  ;  it  must 
either  be  struck  out,  or  pointed  pH  '  now,'  or  corrected  to 
ijf  'yet.* 

I  In  commenting  on  the  form  of  the  word  '  and  I  will  be 
glorified,'  v.Sfnatt  for  n-U3K),  the  Talm.  says,  "There  are  fir* 
points  in  which  the  first  temple  differed  from  the  second ;  they 
are  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat  and  the  cherubim,  the  fire,  and 
the  Shechinah,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Urim  and  Tummlm. 
Talm.  B.  Yoma  216. 
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)  of  the  past  seasons,  are  nothing  but  a  punish- 
ment* for  the  selfish  neglect  of  your  foremost 
duty.'  The  prophet's  earnest  and  direct  appeal 
stirred  the  slumbering  energies  of  both  leaders 
and  people,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  work  in  the 
House  of  J".t  This  was  on  the  24th  day  of  the 
sixth  month,  i.e.  little  more  than  three  weeks 
after  Haggai  first  came  forward. 

iL  Second  prophecy :  October  ;  21"*.  In  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  prophet's  first 
address,  and  before  the  work  could  have  ad- 
vanced much  beyond  the  repairing  of  the  founda- 
tions, a  feeling  of  despair  began  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  workers,  both  leaders  and  people. 
Those  who  were  old  enough  to  recollect  the  former 
temple  circulated  depressing  comparisons :  '  This 
new  temple  will  never  be  like  the  old  one.'t  To 
arrest  the  spread  of  this  despondent  spirit  Haggai 
promptly  brought  a  message,  this  time  of  strong 
encouragement.  It  was  useless  to  spend  vain 
regrets  upon  the  past,  when  all  their  energies 
were  needed  for  the  present.  J"  was  still  present 
with  His  people ;  §  and  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing for  Israel  to  enter  upon  its  glorious  career. 
The  completion  of  the  temple  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  convulsion  of  the  universe  and  a  revolution 
in  the  Gentile  world.  Then  this  very  temple, 
which  now  appeared  too  great  for  their  resources 
and  too  mean  for  their  desire,  would  be  tilled  with 
the  treasures  of  the  Gentiles.  ||  That  day  would 
see  the  long  -  delayed  fulfilment  of  the  great 
promises ;  IT  and  then  there  would  be  no  comparison 
between  the  first  temple  and  the  second,  for  the 
glory  of  the  latter  House  would  far  excel  the  glory 
of  the  former. 

iii.  _  Third  prophecy :  December ;  21*"1'.  On  this 
occasion  Haggai  came  before  the  people  with  a 
parable,  a  warning,  and  a  promise.  There  was 
much  still  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  builders 

•  In  v.W  the  second  word  OyiS,  '  for  your  sake,'  It  prob.  an 
erroneous  repetition  of  the  first  jr^K-  In  v.»»  the  Moond 
Orw^g  'their  God,'  is  rendered  by  T.TT,  Syr.  Vulg.  'unto 
them,'  on'h},  which  is  to  be  preferred. 

t  V.u  is  suspicious ;  it  interrupts  the  connexion  between 
t.is  and  t.M;  and  it  is  not  in  Haggai's  style,  e.g.  (or  '<  mj^j 
H.  writes  K'3)n,  for'*  rn3t^C|  he  writes  T^rjJ  t.h.  See 
Bohme,  ZATW  vU.  SIS ;  Stade,  QVl  li.  114  n.;  Weilh.  Skit.  u. 
Vorarb.  v. 160 ;  Nowack,  KL  Proph.  806.  The  last  part  of  the 
verse  may  have  been  taken  from  2*.  On  this  verse  was  baaed 
the  curious  tradition  that  Haggai,  like  John  the  Baptist  and 
Malachl,  was  really  an  angel  in  human  form.  See  Jerome, 
Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1704,  torn.  ill.  p.  1681,  and  Oyril  Alex.  Opera, 
ed.  1638,  torn.  UL  p.  637,  commenting  on  this  verse. 

t  The  parallel  aooount  in  Err  Sis  refers  to  the  second  year  of 
the  Return.  But  as  Esr  38-1*  was  written  long  after  the  events 
recorded  (see  above),  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  '  weeping  of 
the  old  men'  really  belongs  to  fAts  occasion  (so  the  contem- 
porary authorities.  Hag  2»,  Zee  410).  and  has  been  transferred 
to  the  earlier  date  under  a  misapprehension. 

I  The  first  part  of  v.*  down  to  'Egypt'  scarcely  makes 
grammar  (RVm  has  to  insert  'Remember'),  and  interrupts 
the  context.  LXX  omits.  Prob.  a  marginal  gloss,  which  has 
crept  into  toe  text.  '  My  spirit  abideth  in  the  midst  of  you ' 
(Zee  4s)  will  thus  follow  '  I  am  with  you.' 

I  In  t.7  translate  '  and  the  desirable  things  of  all  the  nations 
shall  come.'  The  word  rnqn  is  sing.,  but  collective  in  mean- 
ing, and  so  construed  with  a  plur.  vb.;  cf.  Is  6i*.  The  con- 
struction is  rightly  understood  by  LXX  x»J  {£«  r« 
Peeh.  Targ.  ItaL  Old  interpreters  referred  the  verse  directly 
to  the  Messiah,  e.g.  Vulg.  el  veniet  detideratui  eunelii  genH- 
ens,  and  Jerome,  Comment,  in  toe.  This  tr»  is  not  correct,  but 
the  verse  is  Messianic,  In  the  same  sense  as  Is  60. 

1  Such  as  Mic  41- »,  Is  2» »  6W     u. »  61«,  Jer  817  ;  cf.  Zeo  2» 


To  14».   Apparently,  Haggai's  idea  is  that  the  Messianic 
ra  will  begin  immediately  after  the  great  upheaval  whiiii  is 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  temple.   In  v.»  LXX  begins  a 

nBW  MntMim  With  1  AnH  in  thim  nlana  *  *AAin~         1  ..'-i  


new  sentence  with  'And  in  this  place  .  .  ..'adding  ««;  itpvnt 
<i*vx*t  sir  ruiwmnt  w»iti  r£  xr*t»»rj  r»v  «r*rr*Vwj  rvt  nvrn, 
which  Wellh.  (Si.  u.  Vorarb.  v.  160)  ingeniously  reproduces  by 

ain  Srroi  opip^  ■fiDjn  ba  nVrj^  m  nbtf)  (cf.  1  Ch  n»,  Ex  8", 
Ps  1827),  •  and  rest  of  soul,  to  repair  all  toe  foundation,  to  raise 
op  this  temple.'  The  sentence  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  addition  of  LXX  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  have  dropped  out  of  the  MT.  It 
Is  not  required  to  oomplete  the  sense  of  the  passage. 


besides  the  discouraging  comparisons  of  those  who 
could  not  look  beyond  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Nothing  as  yet  had  taken  place  to  correspond 
with  the  inspiring  hopes  of  the  prophet.  Th« 
general  state  was  one  of  misery,  not  far  from 
famine.  The  drought  lasted  so  long  that  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  expect  any  produce  from  the  land. 
The  seed  lay  useless  in  the  barns ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  sow  it  in  the  sun-parched  earth ;  the 
vines  and  fig-trees  had  borne  no  fruit  (v.1*).  And 
yet,  said  the  people,  is  not  the  land  holy,  the 
favoured  soil  of  J"?  Has  He  not  pledged  HU 
promise  to  it  t  Is  not  His  altar  here  T 

To  show  the  falseness  of  this  reasoning,  which 
argued  that  because  the  land  was  holy  therefore  it 
must  be  fruitful,  Haggai  asks  the  priests  for  in- 
struction (torah)  on  a  ceremonial  point ;  their 
reply  suggests  the  true  principle.  The  contagion 
of  holiness  is  transmitted  only  slightly,  if  at  all 
(Lv  6"),  while  uncleanness  "has  a  far-reaching 
effect  (Lv  7",  Nu  19s8).  Altar*  and  sacrifices 
avail  nothing  while  the  people  neglect  their  first 
duty.  To  allow  the  temple  to  lie  in  ruins  is  the 
guilt  which  taints  everything ;  the  blight  which 
rests  upon  the  land  is  a  proof  and  punishment  of 
their  uncleanness.  t  But  now  that  they  have  set 
to  work  in  earnest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  (v.M),J  better  days  will  follow.  The  seed 
is  in  the  barns — it  shall  yield  a  harvest ;  the  vines 
and  the  fig-trees,  as  yet  unfruitful,  shall  yield 
their  wine  and  oil ;  and  God's  blessing  shall  descend 
upon  His  land  (v."). 

iv.  Fourth  prophecy :  •  same  date  as  iiL  The 
prophet  turns  from  the  people  to  the  prince,  and 
addresses  Zerubbabel  alone.  In  the  vast  upheaval 
which  is  to  accompany  the  approaching  judgement,! 
Zerubbabel  will  remain  unshaken.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  and  therefore 
the  object  of  patriotic  hopes,  ||  he  receives  an 
assurance  of  the  divine  protection  and  the  per- 
petuity of  his  race.  IT  Under  Persian  domination 
the  prophet  dare  not  promise  more. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  abbrevi- 
ated form.  It  is  the  main  heads  of  his  discourses, 
rather  than  the  discourses  themselves,  that  have 
been  preserved.  Compared  with  Amos  and  Hosea, 
the  style  of  Haggai  is  monotonous  and  prosaic. 
He  is  fond  of  repetitions,  e.g.  the  reiterated  '  Con- 

*  In  v."  '  there '  points  to  the  altar  erected  immediately  after 
the  Return  (Ezr  3>\  LXX  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse  ?>«••  t£» 
A*/4U«fwr  uirrSt  vSf  ipdpttSt,  fiwuWrnrw  in  wftritnv  Trtm 
mint,  mmi  l/Mrin  u  riXmt  iXiyx"™'-  80  Ital.  But  first  clause 
is  a  corrupt  reading  of  irjk>  Dpnp^  jjr  as  V**  orjhjpV  [P\  and 
does  not  belong  to  this  place ;  the  second  clause  is  a  gloss  adapted 
to  the  context ;  the  third  is  taken  from  Am  5i«  (Wellh.  in  loc.). 

t  V.u  '  From  this  day  and  upwards' ;  the  latter  word  points 
to  the  future  (cf .  1  S  uS*  etc.) ;  but  before  giving  a  promise  for 
the  future  (v.i»)  the  prophet  recalls,  in  a  parenthesis,  the 
sufferings  of  the  past  16  years  (w.is.  17)  as  a  warning.  In  v." 
the  words  '?p  D  jnji  py  are  untranslatable  and  corrupt.  Read 
'^B  op?*4  rfV)  'and  ye  did  not  turn  unto  me'  (Am  4»,  from 
which  other  expressions  in  this  verse  are  taken). 

t  V.18  the  meaning  is,  '  Consider,  from  this  day  and  onwards, 
nay,  start  from  the  day  when  the  foundations  were  laid  four 

month   .«.-«-.—!  •   

work 


months  ago ;  J"*s  blessing  will  date  from  the  time  when  the 
work  began.'  The  date  in  v.  is  is  awkward  and  unnecessary ; 
perhaps  inserted  by  a  reader  from  v.10. 


i  Some  verb  seems  to  have  fallen  out  at  the  end  of  v.*> ; 
Wellh.  suggests  ^S:  '  shall  toll." 

II  What  Haggai  hints,  Zechariah  makes  more  explicit ;  Zerub- 
babel is  to  be  the  Messianic  king  of  the  future  (Zee  88  6»*.). 

•J  '  For  the  signet,'  cf.  Jer  22*,  Ca  8«,  Sir  4B'i.  The  authen- 
ticity of  vv.»a  has  been  questioned  by  Bohme  (ZATW  viL 
216  ff.)  on  the  ground  of  (»)  certain  differences  of  style,  t.g.  v." 
'  the  word  of  J"  came  unto  H.'  instead  of  the  usual '  the  word  of 
J"  came  by  the  hand  of  H.  the  prophet,'  and  (4)  the  repetition 
of  the  prophecy  in  2»>  7».  With  regard  to  (a)  cf.  v.l<>  and  J  el 
461',  5(x  and  LXX  ;  no  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  form 
in  which  such  sentences  have  been  handed  down.  With  regard 
to  09),  the  prophecy  does  not  go  beyond  prophetio  thought  in 
Haggai's  time ;  and  as  it  is  sddreeeed  to  Zerub.  alone  (hence 
rrjp  v.W)  the  repetition  Is  natural,  and  forms  a  fitting  oond  islos 
to  the  bcok. 
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rider  your  ways,'  *  saith  J"  of  hosts '  (SP-*- and 
the  repeated  address  to  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  by 
their  lull  titles.  At  the  same  time  he  is  capable 
of  finer  writing,  e.g.  l*-n  2*T'"'a.  Compared 
with  his  colleague  Zechariah,  Haggai  shows  less 
freedom  and  variety  in  his  description  of  the 
M  -  ianic  age.  Both  prophets  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  decline  of  prophecy.  They  seem  to  be 
conscious  that  their  prophetic  gift  does  not  possess 
tlx-  direct  and  copious  inspiration  of  the  earlier 
prophets ;  for  they  are  careful  to  assert  repeatedly 
that  their  word  is  the  word  of  J".  In  one  respect 
they  belong  to  the  pre-exilio  type,  inasmuch  as, 
like  Jeiemiah  and  Ezekiel,  their  names  and 
personalities,  and  the  historical  circumstances  of 
their  ministry,  are  well  known.  Otherwise,  they 
belong  to  the  new  school  of  religious  thought 
,  which  was  the  product  of  the  Exile.  /Before  the 
'  Exile,  prophecy  was  mainly  concerned  with  de- 
}  nunciation  of  national  sins  and  threat*  of  impending 
judgment,  with  summons  to  repentance  and  moral 
reformation  ;  the  prophets  had  to  resist  the  semi- 
,  idolatrous  worship  of  a  corrupt  society)  I  But  after 
i  the  Kxile  the  conditions  were  altered;  tendencies 
towards  apostasy  and  idolatry  had  disappeared  ; 
and  we  find  that  the  main  interest  of  Haggai  is 
[centred  in  the  temple,  and  his  prophetic  gift  is 
'exercised  in  urging  the  restoration  of  a  material 
fabric.,'  This  change  in  the  subject-matter  of 
prophecy  'is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  inferior 
religious  capacity  of  the  post -exilic  period.'* 
Diff  erent  circumstances  called  for  a  different  form 
of  religious  expression.  New  problems  had  arisen ; 
it  was  the  work  of  Haggai,  and  of  the  religious 
teachers  who  followed  him,  to  meet  these  problems, 
and  to  interpret  the  religion  of  Israel  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  a  new  age. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Haggai  (with 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  etc.)  was  a  member  of  the 
Great  Synagogue :  see  Talm.  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  15a, 
with  Rashi's  comment.  In  Aboth  R.  Nathan, 
fol.  23b,  Haggai,  Zech.,  and  Mai.  are  said  to  have 
received  the  tradition  from  the  prophets  who  were 
before  them,  and  to  have  handed  it  on  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

The  versions  mention  Haggai  (and  Zechariah)  in 
the  1  leadings  of  the  following  psalms: — LXXPs  137. 
(Ti-rhend.)  145.  146.  147.  148.  Vulg.  Ps  111  'Alle- 
luia, reversionis,  Aggcei  et  Zaeharue,'  146.  Itala 
(Jemme)Ps6  'canticum  Hieremice  et  Aggcei  de  verbo 
peregrinationis,  quando  incipiebant  proficisei,'  111 
(Nestle).  Pesh.  Ps  125.  126.  145.  146.  147.  148 
(Lee).  With  these  cf.  Epiphanius  [De  vitis  pro- 
phetarum,  ed.  1682,  torn.  iL  p.  248),  who  says  of 
Haggai,  Ktd  atfrAt  tyaXXe  tVel  (tV  'lepoixraX^fi)  rp&rot 
aWv/Xowd.  Epiphan.  also  tells  us  that  Haggai  the 
prophet,  while  still  young,  went  up  from  Babylon, 
and  prophesied  openly  about  the  return  (trlirrpodyfp) 
of  the  people,  and  saw  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  and  was  buried 
honourably  near  the  priests.  This  tradition  of 
Epiphan.  is  copied  by  Dorotheus  (Synopsis  de  vita 
et  morte  propnetarum,  Max.  biblioth.  vet.  patr., 
Lugd.,  torn.  liL  p.  422),  and  by  Hesychins  of  Jerus. 
(ed.  Migne,  1865,  p.  1362),  wno  says  that  Haggai 
was  born  in  Babylon  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  was  buried  near  the  priests  because  he  was  of 
priestly  race. 

LmuTUU.— A.  K6hler,  Die  nachexilitchm  Prophetm 
trklart  L  Haggai,  1860  ;  T.  T.  Perowne,  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  tt»  Comb.  Bible,  1888  ;  J.  Welthauaen,  Skuzen  u.  Vorarbetten, 
▼.  1892 ;  Andrt,  Le  Prophtte  Aggie,  1895 ;  Nowack,  El.  Proph. 
1807  ;  O.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Proph.  IL  1898 ;  Bohme,  ZA  TW,  1887, 
p.  £16 ff. ;  Stade,  OVI  if.  2,  1888 ;  Hunter,  After  the  Exile,  i. 
eh.  tu.  1890 ;  Ed.  Merer,  Entetehung  dee  Judmthumt,  1896, 
•to.  Bee  also  the  literature  at  end  ot  art.  Ezra-Nehemlaii. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
HAGGI  ('«  'born  on  a  festival').— Son  of  Gad, 

•  See  If onteflore,  Hibb.  Ledum,  1892,  p.  297  f. 


Gn  46",  Nu  26"  P.  Patronymic,  Haggites,  Ni 
261'. 

HAGOIAH  (n;jrj  'feast  of  J").— A  Levite,  de- 
scended from  Merari,  1  Ch  6"*.   See  Genealogt. 

HAGGITES  See  Haggi. 

HAGGITH  (n«jn  '  festal ').— One  of  David's  wives, 
known  to  ns  only  as  the  mother  of  Adonijah, 
David's  fourth  son,  whom  she  bare  to  him  at 
Hebron,  i.e.  before  he  became  king  over  all  Israel 
(2  S  3*,  1  Ch  32).  Adonijah  is  usually  introduced 
as  '  the  son  of  Haggith '  (1  K  l'-u  2U). 

HAGIOG  KAPHA. — See  Bible,  Old  Testament. 

HAGRI  (np,  AV  Haggerl).— Father  of  Mibhar, 
one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  lln.  Instead  of 
"))tn?  HJ?9>  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23s*  reads 
n}0  njiaj  'of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite,'  which 
is  probably  the  correct  text.  (Cf.  Driver,  Heb. 
Text  of  Sam.  ad  loe.,  and  Kittel  on  1  Ch  ll*9). 

HAGRITB  (ijn).  —  Jaziz  the  Hagrite  (AV 
Hagerite)  was  'over  the  flocks'  of  king  David, 
1  Ch  27".   See  next  article. 

HAGRITES  (1  Ch  6a-v>-»  AV  Hagarites).— 
Hagarenes  (AV  and  RV  Ps  83",  but  RVm  has 
Hagrites),  D'lCiJnri,  D'Nnjrin,  mjn  (LXX  'Ayapnrol, 
'kyyaprivol,  'Ayapatot,  'Ayepaiu).  Whether  the  tribe 
was  of  Aramaean  or  Arabian  origin  is  uncertain. 
The  name  first  appears  in  history  in  1  Ch  5"  in 
the  story  of  the  campaign  of  the  Keubenites  in  the 
days  of  Saul,  in  which  the  H.  are  described  as 
driven  out  of  the  district  lying  to  the  east  of 
Gilead.  They  are  also  named  along  with  the  two 
Ishmaelitish  tribes,  Jetur  and  Naphish  (1  Ch  lu, 
Gn  25u),  and  an  otherwise  unknown  tribe,  Nodab, 
as  the  chief  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
three  Israelitish  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  which 
occasion,  according  to  our  present  text,  the  H.  and 
their  allies  lost  100,000  men  (1  Ch  BP**).  That  their 
wealth  consisted  in  cattle  is  indicated  in  the  same 
passage  by  the  statement  that  no  less  than  50,000 
camels,  250,000  sheep,  and  2000  asses  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  question  has  been 
often  raised  as  to  whether  the  name  H.  designates 
a  particular  tribe.  Bertheau  on  1  Ch  5W  assumes 
that  the  name  is  a  late  designation  of  the  Bedawin 
tribes  of  Arabia  generally  current  in  the  times  of 
the  Chronicler.  It  does  indeed  so  happen  that  the 
name  occurs  only  in  very  late  writings,  only  in  Ch 
and  in  Ps  83.  Yet  even  there,  at  least  in  the 
psalm  just  referred  to,  it  occurs  alongside  of  the 
names  of  other  Arabian  and  even  Ishmaelitish 
tribes,  which  would  have  been  included  under  it 
had  it  been  used  in  this  general  sense.  Many  of 
the  Jewish  writers  assumed  that  the  H.  were  simply 
the  descendants  of  Hagar.  Dillmann  and  others 
think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  name  has 
any  connexion  with  that  of  Ishmael's  mother.  It 
is  not  even  quite  certain  that  they  were  Ishmaelites. 
It  is,  however,  quite  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
Chronicler  to  represent  the  H.  as  including  several 
other  Ishmaelite  tribes,  without  perhaps  regarding 
them  as  coextensive  with  the  Ishmaelites.  That 
he  associated  their  name  with  that  of  Hagar  is  also 
highly  probable.  Their  name  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  Arama>an  tribes  (Schrader,  COT,  ii. 
32)  in  the  list  of  Tiglath-pileser  ill.  (c.  B.C.  727). 
In  all  probability  they  are  the  same  as  the  'Aypalm 
of  the  Greek  geographers,  described  as  neighbours 
of  the  Nabattcans  in  Northern  Arabia  (Strabo,  XVI. 
iv.  2 ;  Pliny,  vi.  32 ;  Ptolem.  v.  xix.  2).  They  are 
certainly  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Gerr- 
hteans,  a  rich  commercial  people  on  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  of  peaceable  habits,  quite  unlike  the  restless 
combative  Hag-rites.  Whether  or  not  the  ol  viol 
'Ayap  of  Bar  3™  are  to  be  identified  with  the  H.  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence.  Perhaps  this  late 
writer,  belonging  to  the  later  years  of  the  apostolic 
age,  intended  only  a  vague  reference  to  children 
of  the  East  famous  for  their  wisdom.  The  strange 
fancv  that  reads  a  reference  to  this  people  in  St. 
Paul's  allegory  of  Hagar  and  Sinai  (Gal4M)  need  only 
be  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  in  exegesis.  On  the  use 
and  probable  meaning  of  the  word  Hagar  in  that 
passage,  Bee  an  admirable  and  extremely  interesting 
note  in  Lightfoofs  Galatians 10  (1890),  pp.  192-200. 
If,  as  some  believe,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the 
H.  in  the  name  Hedj&z,  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  strip  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  driven  gradu- 
ally southward  from  their  earlier  home.  Indi- 
vidual Hagrites  appear  in  the  history  of  David — 
one,  named  Jaziz,  as  the  king's  chief  shepherd 
(1  Ch  27"),  another,  named  Mibhar,  as  one  of  the 
heroes  about  the  king  (1  Ch  11").  But  see  preceding 
two  articles. 

Lnmtra-KmU,  Hilary  of  ltrael,  L  p.  815;  Stelner  In 
Bchenkel,  BibttlaoUum,  ii.  672  t. ;  Kautcsoh  hi  Riehm,  Hand- 
worttrtmch,  651 1.  See  also  Oheyne,  Book  of  Ptalmt,  London, 
1838,  p.  238,  and  Origin  o}  the  Ptalttr,  1891,  p.  97 ;  Olaser, 
Skim,  li.  407.  J.  MACPHERSON. 

HAHIROTH. — See  Pihahiroth. 

HAIL. — The  interjection  Hail  t  was  originally  an 
adj.  meaning  '  healthy,' '  in  good  health,'  and  came 
from  the  Scand.  heill,  '  hale,  'whole.'  It  appears 
as  a  salutation  in  the  oldest  English,  but  always 
joined  to  the  verb  'to  be'  in  the  imperat.  and 
retaining  its  adj.  force.  Thus  in  Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels,  Lk  1*  'Hal  wes  thu'  =  'Hale  be  thou  !' 
Mt  28'  'Hale  wese  ge'='Hale  be  ye.'  So  'All 
hail'  meant  originally  'altogether  whole,'  hail 
being  still  an  adj.  But  the  verb  being  omitted, 
'  hail '  and  '  all  hail '  came  to  be  used  purely  as  an 
interjection.  And  so  Shake,  is  able  to  use  'all 
hail  I '  apart  from  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
Bich.  II.  it.  L  169— 

'  Did  they  not  sometime  cry  "all  hall "  to  met 
Bo  Judas  did  to  Christ' 

And  in  Macbeth,  I.  v.  6,  he  turns  'all  hail'  into  a 
verb,  'Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it, 
came  missives  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me, 
"Thane  of  Cawdor."' 

Hail !  is  found  in  the  Gospels  only,  and  always 
as  tr.  of  Xaipt  (the  imperat.  of  xalpeir,  to  rejoice),  a 
common  salutation  in  Greek  writers,  and  repre- 
sented in  Lat.  by  Ave  !  or  Salve  t  The  Vulg.  uses 
« Ave !'  in  ail  the  passages,  Mt  26"  27".  Mk  15", 
Lk  1",  Jn  19».  The  Eng.  '  hail '  is  as  old  as  Wye. ; 
it  was  introduced  again  t>y  Tind.  and  accepted  by 
all  the  VSS  except  Gen.  in  Mt  26*  27s  '  God  save 
thee.'  In  Mt  28*  the  plu.  xalpen  occurs,  where 
Wye.  gave '  Heilye ' ;  but  Tind. '  All  hayle,'  whom 
the  rest  of  the  VSS  followed,  except  Gen.  'God 
save  you.'  J.  Hastings. 

HAIL  (tjj  b&rOd,  4  xdXafc)  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  31  times,  and  always  as  an  instrument  of 
divine  judgment.  A  grievous  hail  was  the  seventh 

Elague  in  Egypt  (Ex  918<r  ) ;  and  as  in  that  country 
ail,  like  rain,  falls  rarely,  and  when  it  occurs  is 
generally  slight  (the  annual  rainfall  in  Cairo  being 
under  an  inch),  the  catastrophe  was  the  more 
remarkable,  and  was  the  first  of  the  plagues  which 
were  directly  fatal  to  men  (w.1*  ").  Hail  is,  how- 
ever^ not  unknown  in  Egypt.  On  Aug.  13,  1832, 
a  brief  and  local  but  severe  hailshower  fell,  and 
some  of  the  stones  are  said  to  have  weighed  several 
ounces. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  hail,  or,  is  also 


applied  to  a  driving  shower  of  sand  and  stones :  in 
the  contest  between  Horus  and  Set,  Isis  is  described 
as  sending  upon  the  latter  Sr  nSS,  'a  hail  of  sand.' 
In  Coptic  hail  is  named  &a  ntc  T<pe,  '  stones  from 
heaven.' 

Lightning  being  also  comparatively  infrequent, 
this  feature  of  the  plague  is  emphasized  in  the 
narrative,  'flashing  continually  amidst  the  hail' 
(BVm  v.";  see  also  Wis  16"*,  Sir  46«,  Ps  18u-n 
78*>  105M). 

Hail  accompanies  electrical  disturbances,  and  is 
commonest  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  before 
the  ascending  current  from  the  heated  land  is 
established,  and  when  there  is  the  greatest  varia- 
tion of  temperature  and  amount  of  vapour  in  suc- 
cessive strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  vapour, 
carried  aloft  by  whirling  currents,  condenses  as  it 
ascends  through  colder  strata  into  waterdrops 
which  at  higher  levels  become  frozen,  and,  when 
carried  laterally  out  of  the  ascending  current,  fall 
as  hail.  Often  in  their  descent  they  are  again 
caught  by  the  ascending  vortices  and  become  nuclei 
of  additional  condensation,  becoming  coated  with 
fresh  lamellae  of  ice.  (For  forms  of  hailstones  see 
Buchan's  Meteorology,  2nd  ed.  p.  106).  In  the  act  of 
falling,  hailstones  often  cohere,  forming  by  the  pro- 
cess of  regelation  solid  masses,  which  do  immense 
damage  to  vegetation,  and  notably  to  vines  (Ps 
78").  Prof.  Joannis  of  Bordeaux  records  the  fall 
of  stones  of  200  grammes  weight. 

The  localization  of  the  plague  (Ex  9")  is  in 
accord  with  common  experience.  The  great  hail- 
storm of  13th  July  1788,  which  destroyed  property 
valued  at  £1,000,000,  crossed  Europe  in  two  belts 
about  12  miles  apart,  each  belt  being  from  7  to 
10  miles  wide  and  about  400  miles  long.  The  hail- 
shower of  18th  April  1850,  whioh  destroyed  £27,000 
worth  of  property  in  Dublin,  left  a  whole  district 
of  the  city  untouched. 

The  season  of  the  plague  was  probably  the  end 
of  Jan.,  when  the  flax  was  in  bloom  and  the  barley 
(which  ripens  6  months  after  sowing,  and  is  harvested 
about  the  end  of  Feb.)  was  in  the  ear  (v.n).  Wheat, 
which  does  not  come  into  ear  until  about  a  month 
later,  escaped  (v.**),  to  become  afterwards  the  prey 
of  the  locusts  (10u).  At  this  season  hailstorms  are 
most  frequent  in  Levantine  lands.  The  storm  in 
the  Hauran,  recorded  by  Mohammed  el-Chateb 
el-Bosrawi,  which  destroyed  many  men  and  an 
immense  number  of  cattle,  occurred  in  Feb.  1860. 

Hail  falls  most  commonly  by  day,  at  the  time 
when  men  are  at  their  work  (Ex  9u-*)).  Out  of 
440  consecutive  hailstorms  registered,  only  18 
occurred  at  night.  This  was  noticed  long  ago  by 
Venerable  Bede,  'interdiu  seeping  quam  noctu 
decidunt'  (De  Nat.  Her.  xxxiv.). 

In  Ps  78"  'tfjjq  is  used  as  a  parallel  with  b&r&d. 
This  is  a  hapax  legomenon,  and  is  tr.  '  frost '  ( AV 
and  RV),  but  Kimchi  and  Ibn  Ezra  regard  it  as 
meaning  '  hail.'  It  is  rendered  in  AVm  and  RVm 
'great  hailstones,'  which  is  probably  correct. 
Kashi  and  the  Targumists  suppose  that  the  word 
refers  to  locusts  (see  also  Lee's  Lexicon,  p.  211). 
LXX  has  vdxrti,  hoar  frost.  Michaelis  and  Ges. 
conjecture  '  ante,'  but  these  guesses  are  groundless. 

By  hailstones  the  Amontes  were  smitten  at 
Bethhoron,  Jos  10",  and  the  size  of  the  stones  is 
here  emphasized,  as  in  Sir  46*.  There  are  many 
authentic  records  of  large  stones  formed  by  regela- 
tion. In  a  storm  at  Kazorla  in  Spain,  15th  June 
1829,  stones  fell  which  weighed  2  kilos.,  and  in  the 
great  storm  of  24th  July  1818  in  Orkney  the  stones 
were  as  large  as  goose  eggs,  and  in  9  minutes 
9  inches  of  ice  had  fallen.  In  a  similar  shower  on 
7th  May  1865  at  C&talet  the  hailstorms  are  said  in 
the  official  report  to  have  made  heaps  16  feet 
high.  One  great  concreted  mass  of  stones  which 
fell  in  Hungary,  8th  May  1832,  was  3  feet  ia 
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diameter,  and  another  was  measured  in  Ross-shire 
in  Aug.  1849  which  was  20  feet  in  circumference. 
Such  stones  do  immense  damage.  In  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition  there  was  a  corrugated 
iron  roof  exhibited  which  was  pierced  in  several 
places  by  hailstones,  and  a  similar  occurrence  is 
reported  by  an  eye-witness  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Nov.  19,  1887.  (For  other  examples  of  destructive 
hailstorms  see  Thomson's  Meteorology,  1849).  Hail- 
storms of  great  severity  are  recorded  from  Bible 
lands  by  Kitto  and  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  86). 
The  discomfiture  of  armies  by  hail  is  not  confined 
to  this  instance.  Sennacherib's  advance  in  his 
7th  campaign,  as  recorded  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder, 
was  stopped  by  hail,  and  Esarhaddon's  army  en- 
countered such  another  storm  in  the  land  of  Khani 
Rabbi  ( WAI  iii.  15).  In  1339  the  army  of  Edward 
in.  was  stopped  in  its  march  to  Chartres  by  hail 
(Holinshed) ;  and,  later,  a  violent  hailshower  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Solf erino 
(1859). 

In  Job  38**  God  speaks  of  the  treasuries  of  hail 
reserved  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war,  and  in 
Rev  8*  11"  16*1  hail  is  the  type  of  God's  iudgment 
on  ain.  In  the  latter  passage  stones  of  the  weight 
of  a  talent,  i.e.  about  2  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  are 
mentioned.  In  Is  28a"17  the  Assyrian  invasion  is 
figuratively  described  as  tjj  dtj  ferem  bdr&d,  a 
flowing  of  hail,  called  in  v."  the  overflowing 
scourge,  which  is  to  sweep  away  the  Egyptian 
alliance,  called  in  the  passage  '  the  refuge  of  lies.' 
In  Is  30*  it  is  the  power  which,  in  turn,  is  to  over- 
throw the  Assyrian.  The  *  bail  in  the  downfall  of 
the  forest '  of  Is  32"  may  be  an  interjected  allusion 
to  the  Assyrian  invasion,  but  the  passage  with  its 
shifting  figures  and  assonances  is  peculiarly  obscure. 
Kimchi  conjectures  that  it  may  mean  that  it  will 
only  hail  in  the  forest,  not  on  the  cultivated  land. 
In  Hag  2"  hail  also  means  divine  chastisement. 

In  Ezk  13u"u  hail  represents  the  judgment  of 
God  defeating  the  hypocrisy  which  would  conceal 
corruption ;  '  comminatio  Dei  qua  contumaoes 
verberat'  (Rabanus,  de  Universo,  xxii.  18).  The 
word  used  here  and  in  Ezk  38*  ^»5}7(jt  'elgdbish  is 
peculiar,  and  possibly  connected  with  the  gdbish  of 
Job  28",  rendered  '  pearls '  in  AV, « crystal '  in  RV. 
In  the  rabbinical  comment  on  Berachoth  (544)  the 
stones  of  'elgdbish  are,  by  a  false  etymology,  ex- 
plained as  hail  which  was  sent  at  the  prayer  of  a 
man  (Jos  10"),  and  stopped  by  the  prayer  of  a  man 
(Ex  9").  St  Agobard,  Bp.  of  Lyons,  wrote  a 
treatise,  de  Grandine,  etc,  to  disprove  the  notion 
of  human  instrumentality  in  the  procuring  of  hail 
(A.D.  835). 

LrmiTuai. — Beside*  the  literature  above  referred  to,  we 
Hengstenberg,  di»  Bucket  Mottfi  u.  AgmUn,  1841. 

A.  Macalistkr. 
HAIR  (-ufo  once  istr  Is  V ;  mjip  ;  fy>if,  *oftij).— ; 
A  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  head  and  chin  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Semitic  peoples 
as  an  important  constituent  of  manly  grace. 
Absalom's  long  hair  is  noted  as  an  element  in  his 
much  prized  beauty  (2  S  14s").  Solomon's  youthful 
horsemen,  '  in  the  most  delightful  flower  of  their 
age  .  .  .  had  long  heads  of  hair '  (Jos.  Ant.  VIII. 
vii.  3).  It  was  an  admired  distinction  to  have 
bushy  (RVm  'curled')  locks,  'black  as  a  raven 
(Ca  ~" 
ear 
locks, 

secret.  Among  womenj  long  dark  tresses  were 
held  most  captivating  (Ca  ?*),  and  they  have 
always  worn  the  hair  long  (Jn  11*,  1  Co  ll*4); 
but  in  NT  times  long  hair  was  a  dishonour  to  a 
man  (1  Co  ll14).  Men  dreaded  baldness,  as  sug- 
gesting a  suspicion  of  leprosy  (Lv  13*>),  and  this 
possibly  explains  the  youths'  disrespectful  conduct 
to  Elista  (2  K  2°). 


Other  Asiatics,  and  the  Greeks,  observed  similar 
customs.  The  Babylonians  wore  their  hair  long, 
'  binding  their  heads  with  turbans'  (Herod,  i.  195). 
The  Greeks  loved  rich  waving  hair ;  the  youthful 
gods,  Bacchus  and  Apollo,  were  figured  with 
plenteous  locks.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  shaved  both  head  and  face.  To  be  un- 
shaven marked  the  sloven ;  if,  however,  this  was 
due  to  hardships  of  war,  it  was  honourable  (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient  Egyptian*,  ii  330).  Enslaved 
foreigners  were  forced  to  shave  (Gn  4114).  The 
long-haired  Asiatics  and  Greeks  excited  among 
the  Egyptians  both  ridicule  and  disgust  (Herod! 
ii.  37,  49,  91).  Boys'  heads  were  shaven  very  early. 
Herodotus  accounts  for  the  strength  of  Egyptian 
skulls  by  their  exposure,  clean-shaven,  to  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun  (Herod,  iii.  12).  The  locks  in 
front  of  the  ears  were  preserved,  as  the  sign  of 
immaturity,  and  removed  when  manhood  was 
reached.  These  locks  are  represented  on  the 
statues  of  Harpocrates  and  other  younger  deities 
(Wilk.  iii.  130).  Adult  princes  wore  a  badge  at 
the  side  of  the  head,  which  perhaps  contained  the 
youthful  lock  in  earlier  days,  and  continued  to 
indicate  that  while  the  father  lived  they  had  not 
attained  the  dignity  of  kinghood  (id.  iii.  326). 
Large  use  was  made  of  false  hair,  in  wigs  (ii.  ii. 
229)  and  in  beards,  to  the  forms  of  which  special 
significance  attached  (see  Beard).  Women  wore 
their  own  hair,  plentiful  growth  being  highly 
esteemed.  A  woman's  head  was  never  shaved  ; 
but  the  locks,  when  long  and  beautiful,  were 
sometimes  cut  off  and  preserved,  to  be  laid  in  her 
tomb  after  death  (ib.  ii.  21  n.).  The  slave- 
woman's  hair  was  differently  dressed  from  that 
of  her  mistress  [ib.  ii.  338,  339).  Moslem  influence 
has  modified  Egyptian  customs.  In  shaving  the 
heads  of  men  ana  boys  a  tuft  is  left  on  the  crown  ; 
the  cheek  above  the  under  jaw  is  shaven,  and  the 
part  under  the  chin.  The  moustache  is  left  un- 
shaven. Female  infants  are  never  shaved ;  and 
women  wear  their  hair  long,  usually  in  plaits  and 
ringlets. 

Of  the  terms  used  for  dressing  the  hair,  and  the 
fashions  of  wearing  it  among  the  Hebrews,  we 
mav  note  the  following : — ntoj>raj,  LXX  treipal  (Jg 
16*  a),  of  Samson's  '  seven  locks,'  which  probably 
resembled  the  long  '  plaits '  affected  now  by  the 
young  Arab  warriors.  Jezebel  'tired  her  head,' 
30'el  (2  K  9*°),  which  means  simply  that  she  set 
her  hair  in  order,  rapt  'locks'  (Ca  41-*  6',  Is  47* 
AV,  following  Kimchi;  RV,  following  LXX  [in 
Ca  auSiwitaa,  in  Is  KaraK&Kvwia],  tr.  '  veil'),  pa  (Ca 
49),  literally  '  collar '  or  '  necklace,'  may  have  been 
a  lock  falling  round  the  neck — Vulg.  tn  uno  crine 
colli  tui.  D-Veje  (Ca  5"),  LXX  AdVo.,  Vulg.  elathas 
palmarum,  tresses  hanging  gracefully  like  the 
pendulous  palm  branches,  n^t  (Ca  7° ;  compare  Is 
38u),  is  a  figure  supplied  by  the  thrum,  or  slender 
threads  binding  the  web  to  the  weaver's  beam. 
D>p,T}  (Ca  7* ;  compare  Gn  30s8- "),  probably 
'gutters,'  or  ohannels  conveying  water  to  the 
flocks,  their  orderly  arrangement  suggesting  flow- 
ing tresses,  ny 59  ntop  (Is  3M),  literally  '  turned 
work,'  applied  to  curls,  or  artificially  twisted  hair. 
Kfi  '  a  lock,'  probably  the  forelock,  from  the 
curve  resembling  that  of  a  flower  or  wing.  Judith 
'braided,'  diira(e,  'the  hairs  of  her  head'  (10*). 
For  other  references  to  modes  of  wearing  the  hair, 
see  1  Ti  2»,  1  P  3*,  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix.  4,  and  BJ 
IV.  ix.  10. 

That  the  barber's  trade  was  practised  we  know 
from  Ezk  51.  The  hairdresser  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art  figure  in  the  Mishna  (Shabbath, 
§  6).  The  Egyptians  used  wooden  combs,  with 
large  teeth  on  one  side  and  small  on  the  other, 
ornamented  as  if  for  wearing  in  the  hair  (Wilk. 
ii.  349).    Ointment  was  commonly  used  by  the 
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Hebrews  in  dressing  the  hair  (Ru  3*,  2  S  14', 
Ps  9210  133',  Eo  8»,  Mt  6",  Jos.  Ant.  XIX. 
iv.  1).  Anointing  the  hair  was  a  sign  of  festivity 
(Ps  45')  and  a  mark  of  hospitality  (Ps  23*,  Lk  7"). 
Solomon's  young  horsemen  produced  striking 
effects  by  sprinkling  their  heads  with  gold  dust 
every  day  (Jos.  Ant.  vm.  vii.  3).  Herod  the  Great 
dyed  his  hair  to  conceal  his  great  age  (Ant.  XVI. 
viii.  1) ;  but  the  practice  was  unusual  (Mt  5"). 
Wigs  were  not  unknown  (Jos.  Vita,  11).  Orientals 
have  from  of  old  worn  ornaments  in  the  hair.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a'p'S?  (Is  3,s),  LXX  iprkUui,  were 
'  networks '  (RVm)  or  sun-shaped  ornaments,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crescent  or  moon  -  shaped, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse  (Schroeder,  De  Vest. 
Mui.  Heb.  cap.  2).  To-day  coins  are  most  used  by 
women  :  the  long  plaits  often  worn  have  frequently 
one  or  more  gold  pieces  dangling  at  the  end.  A 
blue  bead  knotted  into  the  hair  of  children  is  a 
potent  charm  against  the  evil  eye. 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  cnt  off  the 
corners  of  their  hair  (Lv  10s7).  They  may  have 
adopted  the  Egyptian  practice  of  wearing  the 
front  locks  in  youth,  removing  them  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood.  But  neighbouring  peoples 
attached  a  religious  significance  to  this  act.  The 
Arabians  cut  their  hair  in  imitation  of  Orotal — 
the  Arabian  Bacchus — '  in  a  circular  form,  shaving 
it  round  the  temples '  (Herod,  iii.  8).  This  usage 
is  referred  to  in  Jer  9"  25B  49M.  The  yonng  man 
wore  his  front  locks  untouched ;  their  removal 
marked  his  entrance  into  man's  estate,  and  his 
initiation  into  the  worship  of  Orotal.  Among 
the  Bedawtn  to-day  the  front  locks  are  found  only 
on  growing  lads.  The  Greek  ephebi  offered  the 
long  hair  of  their  childhood  at  Delphi ;  the  cut 
adopted  was  called  Si^lt,  as  the  god  was  said  to 
have  cut  only  his  front  locks  here.  The  Hebrews 
were  thus  distinguished  from  the  idolatrous  peoples 
around  them.  A  curious  evidence  of  this  ancient 
prohibition  is  seen  among  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
who  closely  crop  the  whole  head,  leaving  only  the 
two  locks  in  front  of  the  ears,  which  hang  down 
in  long  ringlets  by  either  cheek. 

The  first  hair  has  often  been  held  sacred.  In 
Arabia,  in  Mohammed's  time,  when  a  child  was 
born  its  head  was  shaved,  and  the  scalp  daubed 
with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  sheep.  Lane  noted 
that  at  the  first  shaving  of  a  boy's  head  the 
Egyptian  peasants  slew  a  goat,  and  all  who  cared 
partook  of  the  feast  provided.  These  were  '  the 
more  recent  settlers,  whose  pagan  Arabian  ancestors 
.  .  .  gave  as  alms  to  the  poor  the  weight  of  the 
hair  in  silver  or  gold'  (Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  573). 
Burckhardt  observes  that  'among  the  Maazy 
Arabs  ...  it  is  a  festival  in  the  family  when 
the  son's  head  is  shaved  for  the  first  time.' 
Lucian  says  the  Syrian  boys,  and  girls  of  his 
time,  on  growing  up,  cut  off  and  dedicated  their 
first  hair  at  some  sanctuary.  Phoenician  maidens, 
as  a  preliminary  to  marriage,  had  to  sacrifice 
either  their  hair  or  their  chastity  at  the  feast  of 
Byblus.  Lv  19s7  is  rendered  in  the  Syriao  'ye 
shall  not  let  your  hair  grow  long,'  and  it  is  ex- 

filained  that  the  custom  of  the  heathen  was  'to 
et  the  hair  grow  for  a  certain  time,  and  on  a  fixed 
date  to  shave  the  head  in  a  temple  or  beside  a 
fountain.' 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
dedicating  the  weight  in  silver  of  the  hair  taken 
from  a  child's  head  (ii.  66).  A  similar  custom 
among  the  Arabs  is  traced  to  the  example  of 
Fatima.  Absalom's  abundant  tresses,  cut,  col- 
lected, and  weighed  'at  every  year's  end,*  the 
sacred  season  of  pilgrimage,  may  suggest  some 
similar  religions  observance.  The  one  dear  bibli- 
cal instance  of  hair  in  an  offering  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Naririte  vow.    The  hair  must  grow  and 


be  kept  from  all  pollution  during  the  period  of 
consecration :  the  bushy  locks  were  the  visible 
sign  of  the  Nazirite's  condition.  Contact  with 
impurity  necessitated  the  shaving  and  sanctifying 
of  the  head,  and  the  period  of  consecration  began 
afresh.  When  the  vow  was  accomplished,  the 
head  was  shaved  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing, and  the  hair  burned  in  the  fire  under  the 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  (Nu  61'").  In  Moham- 
medan law,  the  resolve  to  visit  a  distant  shrine  is 
reckoned  a  vow ;  and  the  hair  must  be  neither 
cut  nor  even  washed,  until  the  purpose  is  accom- 
plished. Then  by  cutting  the  hair  the  pilgrim 
passes  back  from  the  consecrated  to  the  common 
condition  (Wellhansen,  Skizzen,  iii.  117).  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  St.  Paul's  vow  (Ac  18"),  and 
that  of  Bernice  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xv.  1).  A  parallel 
may  be  traced  between  this  latter  and  the  Greek 
custom  of  vowing  to  offer  the  hair  to  the  gods  in 
return  for  help  or  protection.  Achilles  dedicated 
his  hair  to  the  river-god  Spercheus,  on  condition 
of  his  safe  return  from  Troy.  At  the  great  feasts 
of  Byblus  and  Bambyce  offerings  of  hair  were 
made  (Dea  Syria,  Ti.  lv.).  The  painted  inscrip- 
tion at  Citium  (CIS  86)  mentions  c^i  'barbers' 
among  the  regular  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  idea  more  or  less  consciously  underlying  these 
practices  probably  was,  that  by  means  of  his  hair, 
part  of  himself,  instinct  with  his  life,  the  devotee 
formed  a  stable  link  of  connexion  with  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  deity  there  worshipped. 

If  an  important  part  of  life  was  conceived  as 
residing  in  the  hair,  we  can  see  why  that  of  conse- 
crated persons  was  so  cared  for.  From  Ezk  44* 
we  gather  that  certain  priesthoods,  like  those  of 
Egypt,  shaved  their  heads ;  others,  like  Samuel, 
let  the  hair  grow  long.  Profanation  was  avoided 
on  the  one  hand  hy  preventing  its  growth,  on  the 
other  by  keeping  it  untouched.  Princes  were  also 
consecrated  persons,  ii)  'a  crown'  (Jer  7"  RVm) 
is  in  origin  simply  the  fillet  binding  the  prince's 
long  hair. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  and  other  peoples, 
cutting  the  flesh  was  often  associated  with  shaving 
the  head  in  mourning,  or  taking  part  of  the  hair 
to  lay  in  the  tomb,  or  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Both 

? radices  are  prohibited  in  Lv  19s7-  M  (see  also  Dt 
41,  Lv  21*-10,  Am  8W  etc.).  See  Cuttings  in 
the  Flesh,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  305  ff.  Arab 
women,  in  accordance  with  immemorial  customs, 
sometimes  shave  their  heads  and  wrap  the  hair 
in  cloths  stained  with  their  own  blood.  The  habit 
of  tearing  the  hair  in  mourning,  which  still  per- 
sists among  the  Jews  and  other  Oriental  peoples, 
may  probably  be  traced  to  this  ancient  custom. 
It  was  also  a  sign  of  mourning  to  let  the  hair  fall 
untended  and  dishevelled  (Ezk  24",  Jth  10*).  The 
Egyptians  in  mourning  let  all  their  hair  grow 
(Herod,  ii.  36).  The  hair  of  an  attached  relative 
was  sometimes  buried  with  the  mummy  (Wilk.  ii. 
339).  Cutting  or  tearing  the  hair  was  common  as 
an  expression  of  violent  emotion,  as  of  fear  and 
distress  (Est  14s),  of  sorrow  for  national  sin  (Ear 
9»,  1  Es  8",  2  Es  1»),  and  of  grief  over  national 
calamities  (Is  3"  15>,  Jer  7"  48",  Ezk  7"  etc). 

The  hair  and  nails  of  the  dead  have  often  been 
regarded  as  charms,  making  it  possible  to  main- 
tain connexion  with  the  departed.  Possession  of 
a  man's  hair  in  primitive  magic  was  esteemed  • 
potent  means  of  getting  and  retaining  a  hold  upon 
him.  Mohammed's  hair  was  preserved,  and  worn 
on  their  persons  by  his  followers.  The  Arab  was 
accustomed  to  cutoff  the  hair  of  his  prisoner  before 
setting  him  free.  Perhaps  more  than  insult  was 
intended  by  shaving  David's  messengers  (2  S  10*). 

The  almond  blossom  turning  white  before  it 
falls  is  the  symbol  of  the  hoary  hair  (Eo  12*). 
The  sprinkling  of  grey  hairs  unknown  to  a  man 
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indicates  the  stealthy  approach  of  life's  winter 
(Hos  7').  Grey  hairs  have  always  been  revered 
in  the  East.  Irreverence  to  grey  hairs  marks  the 
ungodly  (Wis  210).  Evil  was  accentuated  if  it 
brought  harm  on  grey  hairs  (Gn  42s8).  Wisdom 
was  reckoned  as  the  grey  hair  to  a  man  (Wis  4W), 
and  the  hoary  head  as  a  crown  of  glory,  the 
reward  of  a  fife  of  righteousness  (Pr  16"  20s"). 
For  grey  hairs  to  come  down  to  the  grave  in  peace 
was  a  token  of  God's  favour  (1  K  21  *).  Grey 
hairs  laid  on  men  obligations  of  honourable  and 
chivalrous  conduct  (2  Mae  0**).  White  hair  was 
an  element  in  a  glorious  appearance  (2  Mac  15u), 
especially  that  of  divine  majesty  (Dt  7*.  Rev  1"). 

The  hair  of  Samson  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
his  strength  (Jg  16**).  The  hairs  of  the  head  are 
taken  as  representing  the  extremely  numerous 
(Ps  40"  69*),  and  the  exceedingly  minute  (1  S  14*«, 
2  S  14",  1  K  1",  Mt  10",  Lk  21*  Ac  27*).  Fine- 
ness of  aim  is  described  as  slinging  stones  at  an 
hairbreadth  ( Jg  20").  The  Jews  swore  by  the 
hair  (Mt  6**).  One  of  the  most  binding  oaths  in 
the  East  now  is  by  the  beard.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  assisted  the  priest  to  discriminate  leprosy 
from  other  ailments  (Lv  13).  Pollution  clung 
strongly  to  hair  (Lv  14*-*).  On  the  meaning  of 
the  regulation  in  Dt  21",  see  Driver's  note. 

Goats'  hair  (□<»)  is  named  among  acceptable 
offerings  for  the  sanctuary  (Ex  254  35") ;  it  was  not 
used  for  the  interior  work,  but  only  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26'  36").  The 
preparation  of  the  cloth  required  special  skill  and 
dex  terity  ( Ex  36*).  Work  of  goats' hair  is  directed 
to  be  purified  after  ceremonial  pollution  (Nu  31*°). 
From  the  connexion  here,  it  seems  to  have  been 
employed  then,  as  now,  for  articles  of  clothing. 
The  large  overall,  or  'aba',  commonly  worn,  is 
almost  invariably  of  goats'  hair.  It  serves,  among 
other  purposes,  as  waterproof  in  rain,  as  great- 
coat in  cold,  and  as  blanket  at  night :  itpossibly 
corresponds  to  the  'garment'  of  Ex  22"  (RV). 
Pillows  or  cushions  are  sometimes  stuffed  with 
goats'  hair  (1  S  10").  Goats'  hair  formed  the 
material  with  which  St.  Paul  was  occupied  as  a 
tent-maker  (Ao  18'),  the  haircloth  for  which  his 
native  province  of  Cilicia  was  noted  being  known 
to  commerce  as  cilicium.  Of  this  dark-brown 
stuff  the  tents  of  the  nomads  have  been  made  from 
of  old  (Ca  1'),  and  employment  is  still  found  for 
great  numbers  in  preparing  materials  for  the 
'  hair  houses '  of  the  Bedawtn. 

Camels'  hair  (0pi|  ca/^Xov)  is  mentioned  only 
as  forming  the  raiment  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3', 
Mkl«).  This  was  possibly  the  softer  wool  of  the 
camel,  the  Arab,  vxtbr,  of  which  a  more  closely 
fitting  garment  is  made,  with  sleeves,  worn  under 
the  'oM'  described  above  (but  of.  Jerome, '  non  de 
lana  cameli,  sed  de  asperioribue  tttis'). 

W.  Ewnra. 

HAJEHUDIJAH  occurs  in  RVm  of  1  Ch  4"  in  an 
obscure  genealogical  list.  It  is  the  transliteration 
of  the  Heb.  nnnji,  which,  however,  probably  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  means  'the  Jewess'  (so  RV 
and  RVm).  AV  reads  Jehudljah.  LXX  has  aOn, 
'AJeui.  See  Genealogy. 

HAKKATAH  (jpgn  '  the  smallest').— The  head  of 
a  family  of  returning  exiles  (Ezr  8"),  called  in 
1  Es  8W  Akatan.   See  Genealogy. 

HAKKOZ  ((-VP).— 1.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4»;  AV 
Cos.  2.  The  eponym  of  a  priestly  family,  1  Ch 
24",  Ezr  2°  7««,  Neh  S4-".  In  Ezr  and  Neh  the 
first  part  of  the  word  is  taken  to  be  the  definite 
art.  by  AV,  which  reads  Koz.  In  1  Es  5s8  the  name 
appears  as  Akkos.  See  Genealogy. 

HAKUPHA  (*wq).— Eponym  of  a  family  of 


Nethinim  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7ra),  called  in  1  Es  6° 
Achipha.  See  Genealogy. 

HALACHA. — See  Talmud. 

HALAH  (trjq)  is  mentioned  2  E  17*  18",  1  Ch  C 
as  one  of  the  places  whither  the  king  of  Assyria 
deported  the  captives  from  Samaria.  LXX  'AXit 
B  (once  'AXAdc  A),  in  Ch  Xad*  (!  for  XaXd),  A  XaXd. 
Vulg.  Sola,  in  Ch  Lahela  (!).  The  description 
indicates  plainly  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  Northern 
Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  Nineveh;  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  name  has  always  been  disputed.  The 
various  views  are :  1.  That  Halah  is  a  large  city 
of  Assyria,  the  Calah  (irjj)  of  Gn  10",  Kalkhu  of 
the  cuneiform  texts,  modern  Nimrud  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab,  S.  of  Nineveh  (see 
Calah).  This  identification  is  quite  inadmissible 
on  phonetic  grounds,  as  is  likewise  2.,  Halevy's 
comparison  with  Cilicia,  iSn  KhUakku.  The  latter 
has  also  the  context  against  it.  3.  The  region 
Chalkitis  (XaXjriru)  in  Mesopotamia  (Ptol.  v.  18.  4), 
bordering  upon  Gauzanitis  (Gozan)  and  the  country 
Anthem usia,  near  the  rivers  ChabOras  (Habor)  and 
Saokoras  (or  Mygdonius),  would  suit  (so  Schrader 
in  Riehm,  Handworterbuch),  if  we  were  sore  that 
the  Greek  form  represents  the  same  consonants  as 
Halah.  Of  course,  the  modern  village  Gla,  on  the 
Upper  Chaboras  (Smith,  Bible  Diet.),  cannot  repre- 
sent the  name  nor  the  modern  Holwan  (see  below). 
4.  Bochart  (Phaleg  iii.  4)  compared  the  Calachene 
(KoXoxiW)  of  Strabo  (736,  comp.  KaXuar/j,  Ptol. 
vi.  1),  a  plain  of  Northern  Assyria  at  the  side  of 
Ad  ia bene  and  Armenia,  E.  of  the  Tigris.  5. 
This  name  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Chalonitis  S.E.  of  Assyria  on  the  Zagrns  moun- 
tain (Strabo,  629,  736 ;  Plin.  vL  30,  L  27,  31,  etc.; 
Dion.  Perieg.  1015;  Polyb.  v.  64).  Isidorus  of 
Charax  describes  the  Parthian  province  of  XaXuW- 
ru,  called  thus  from  'the  Greek  city  XdW  Thia 
is  evidently  the  same  as  KeXuroi,  Diod.  xviL 
110,  Albania,  Tab.  Pent.,  the  modern  Holwan 

^^>--    It  is  claimed  that  this  city  appears  in 

Syriao  literature  as  Halah  (  =  nSn,  Assem.  BiU. 
Or.  iii.  418),  and  the  KaXxdt,  Chron.  Pose.  i.  730, 
would  confirm  this.  But  there  are  various  diffi- 
culties attached  to  this  complicated  identification, 
and  the  Assyrians  seem  to  call  Holwan  ffalwan ; 
see  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  205.  6.  More  probability  is 
attached  to  the  view  of  Winckler  (Alttestamenlliche 
Untersuchungen,  108).  The  LXX  understood 
Halah  as  a  river,  t*  'AXde  cot  fr'A/Swo,  rora/uus  ( !) 
rwfdr,  so  that  the  original  text  may  have  had  the 
plural '  rivers  of  Gozan.'  Consequently.  Winckler 
proposed  the  easy  emendation  nSa  for  n?n,  i.e.  the 
modern  Ballkh  river  (already  called  Balikhi  in 
Assyrian  times,  BdXtxa,  BiJXixos,  BtXirxa,  Bellas  of 
the  classical  writers),  flowing  into  the  Euphrates 
not  far  from  Rakka.  This  view  has  been  accepted 
by  most  modern  scholars.  7.  Lately,  however, 
Winckler  himself  has  retracted  it  (Altorientalische 
Forschungen,  292).  Two  cuneiform  documents 
mention  a  country  Khalakhkha,  ffalafyja,  i.e.  rhn 
near  Haran,  in  the  very  same  region  where  the 
biblical  description  would  place  Halah.  The 
exact  position  cannot  yet  be  determined,  owing 
to  the  fragmentary  state  of  those  documents  ;  but 
it  seems  that  this  last  explanation  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem.  Possibly,  also,  the  6th 
explanation  still  deserves  some  attention. 

W.  Max  MttLLEB. 
HALAK  (p^n  vrn,  "AXd*  A,  'AX<\  B),  or  'the 
smooth  mountain,'  Jos  11"  12»  (only).  —  This 
eminence  has  not  been  identified,  but  its  approxi- 
mate locality  is  indicated  by  the  words  'that 
goeth  op  to  Seir':  and  it  formed  the  southern 
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limit  of  Joshua's  conquests.  We  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  the  summit  of  a  smooth  ascent  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  to  the  south  of  the  GhoT, 
or  Dead  Sea  basin  ;  and  some  have  supposed  that 
it  was  the  line  of  cliffs  which  form  the  margin  of 
the  Ghflr  itself,  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  shore  of 
that  lake.  This  view  is,  however,  probably 
erroneous,  as  the  expression  'smooth  mountain' 
would  not  apply  to  an  abrupt  range  of  cliffs  formed 
of  alluvial  materials,  which  we  have  elsewhere  (see 
Dead  Ska,  vol.  i.  p.  575*)  identified  as '  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim '  (Nu  34*).  But  from  the  margin  of  the 
Ghflr  the  Arabah  Valley  gradually  rises  towards 
the  summit  level,  which  it  reaches  immediately 
in  front  of  Mount  Hor  on  the  borders  of  Seir ; 
and  to  this  line  of  elevation  the  term  'smooth' 
would  not  be  inapplicable,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  on  the  line  of  communication  between 
southern  Palestine  and  Petra,  the  capital  of  Seir. 

E.  Hull. 

HALE. — The  verbs  '  hale '  and  '  haul,'  meaning 
to  drag,  are,  says  Skeat,  dialectical  varieties  of 
the  same  word.  They  are  found  in  all  the  Teut. 
languages  (as  Dutch  halen,  Dan.  hale),  and  are 
etymol.  connected  with  Gr.  xaX«v  and  Lat.  colore, 
to  summon.  Hale  is  the  older  form,  and  it  alone 
occurs  in  AV  and  in  Shaks.,*  though  'haul'  was 
already  in  use.  The  passages  are  Ac  8*  'As  for 
Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into 
every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women  committed 
them  to  prison '  (vipar,  Amer.  RV  '  dragging ') ; 
Lk  12s*  *  lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge '  (n^rore 
Karavim,  Amer.  RV  'drag').  In  both  places 
'  hale  is  original  to  AV,  the  earlier  VSS  having 
'draw.'  For  the  word  cf.  T.  Lever,  Sermons 
(Arber's  ed.  p.  23),  '  This  Realme  is  devyded  in  it 
selfe  ...  by  covetouse  ambicion,  euerye  manne 
pullynge  and  halynge  towardes  them  selves,  one 
from  another ' ;  T.  fuller.  Holy  State,  ii.  7,  '  It 
[the  Greek  language]  is  full  and  stately  in  sound  : 
onely  it  pities  our  Artist  to  see  the  vowels  therein 
rackt  in  pronouncing  them,  hanging  oftentimes 
one  way  by  their  native  force,  and  haled  another 
by  their  accents  which  countermand  them';  and 
Milton,  PL  ii.  596— 

'Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd, 
At  certain  revolutions  ail  the  damn'd 
Are  brought.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HALHTJL  (Stn^n). — A  city  of  Jndah  mentioned 
(Jos  16**)  in  the  list  of  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndah  along  with  five  others,  all  of  which  have 
been  identified  except  Eltekon.  Jerome  places  it 
near  to  Hebron  (Onomast.  s.  'Elul').  It  is  the 
modern  Halhul,  a  large  village  4  miles  north  of 
Hebron,  which  lies  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
on  a  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
Beitsur  (Beth-zflr),  a  rocky  fastness  built  by 
Rehoboam  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  (2  Ch  11T), 
and  used  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  as  a  defence 

Xinst  Idumeea  (1  Mao  4M).  Between  these  two 
,  ;es,  lower  down,  is  the  fountain  Dhirweh,  the 
traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by 
Philip.  Not  far  to  the  north  is  the  head  of  Pilate  s 
great  aqneduct  leading  to  Jerusalem,  41}  miles  by 
the  aqueduct  (13  miles  as  the  crow  flies),  the  fall 
beintf  :H65  ft.  in  thit  distance  (Tent  Work  in  Pales- 
tine, '  llalhuT).  A  mile  to  the  east  of  Halhul  is 
Beit'Ainun,  identified  by  Robinson  as  Beth-anoth, 
where  are  extensive  ruins  and  large  drafted  stones. 
Farther  to  the  north  is  Jedur  (Geaor),  a  small  ruin. 
About  the  site  of  Halhul  are  ruins  and  rock-cut 
tombs,  including  a  Byzantine  ruin  and  an  ancient 
church  (rained).   The  mosque  Neby  Yunas  (Jonah) 

•Pcwglves-haidd'tahlsShak^aW/flsnrw/r.  v.  v.  87, 
end  It  is  approved  by  some  editors.  In  Ac  8»  AV  of  1611  spells 
the  wweVhail.' 


is  a  modern  building  on  a  platform  of  rock,  which 
appears  to  have  been  artificially  levelled  [BRP 
i.  216,  iii.  282  ;  SWP  iii.  329).  Ishak  Chelo  in 
1334  (Carmoly,  p.  242)  speaks  of  Halhul  as  con 
taining  the  sepulchre  of  Gad,  David's  seer  (1  S  22", 
2  S  24" ;  Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  ii.  437).  See, 
further,  Dillm.  on  Jos  15**,  and  Guerin,  Judte, 
iii.  284  ff.  C.  Warren. 

HALI  (•Vq). — A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jos  19s*.  The  site  is  doubtful.  It  may  be 
the  ruin  'Alia  on  the  hills  N.E.  of  Achzib,  about 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Acre.  See  SWP  vol.  L  sh.  iii., 
and  Guerin,  Galilee,  ii.  62.  Buhl  ( GA  P  23 1 )  doubts 
this  identification.  C.  R.  Condkr. 

HALICARNASSUS  ('AXi*-aara<r<r6s)  was  one  of 
the  six  Dorian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Caria 
(see  Cos).  Trcezen  was  its  mother  city.  Though 
excluded  from  the  Dorian  confederacy  (Hexapohs) 
on  account  of  some  ancient  dispute  (Herod,  i.  144), 
it  was  a  very  important  city  in  respect  of  politics, 
commerce,  literature,  and  art.  During  the  Persian 
domination  it  prospered  greatly  under  a  dynasty 
of  tyrannoi  established  by  Lygdamis.  His  widow, 
Artemisia,  dynast  in  480,  possessed  great  influence 
with  Xerxes.  Maussollos  (377-353)  made  the  city 
supreme  over  most  of  Caria  and  part  of  Lycia, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Persian  king.  The 
monument  built  in  his  honour  by  Artemisia,  his 
sister-wife,  who  survived  him,  was  reckoned  one  ot 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  :  scanty  remains  ot 
it  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Halicamassus, 
having  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Persian  cause, 
endured  a  long  siege  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  334,  and  was  burned  by  the  conqueror.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  safe  in  the  acro- 
polis (called  Salmakis),  which  Alexander  did  not 
succeed  in  capturing.  They  rebuilt  the  city  ;  but 
it  never  again  became  a  great  city,  though  always* 
an  important  one  till  it  was  ruined  by  the  Turks. 
Its  prosperity  benefited  much  from  the  measures 
of  Q.  Cicero  when  he  was  governor  of  Asia  in 
B.c.  61.  Its  silver  coinage  ceased  after  B.C.  168 ; 
but  it  continued  to  coin  in  bronze  as  late  as  the 
3rd  cent,  after  Christ,  and  appears  in  all  the  lists 
of  bishoprics.  In  literature  its  greatness  is  shown 
by  Herodotus,  Dionysius  the  historian,  Dionysins 
the  writer  on  music,  Pigres,  Panyasis,  etc. 

Halicamassus  was  one  of  the  states  to  which 
the  Roman  Senate  sent  letters  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  in  B.c.  139,  1  Mac  15B  (see  Caria).  It  must 
therefore  have  been  a  free  and  self-governing  city 
at  that  time.  The  decree  of  the  city  passed  in  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.,  granting  to  the  Jews  religious 
liberty  and  the  right  to  build  their  Proseuchai 
beside  the  sea  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  x.  23),  attests  the 
existence  of  an  early  Jewish  colony  in  the  city ; 
and  this  was  natural,  as  H.  was  a  considerable 
centre  of  trade,  owing  to  its  favourable  position 
on  a  bay  opposite  Cos,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Ceramic  Gulf.  The  city  extended  round  the 
bay  from  promontory  to  promontory,  and  con- 
tained, among  other  buildings,  a  famous  temple  cf 
Aphrodite. 

The  site  of  Halicamassus  is  now  called  Bod- 
rum  (i.e.  '  fortress '),  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter 
which  was  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (whose 
headquarters  were  in  Rhodes)  under  their  Grand 
Master  de  Naillao.  A.D.  1404.  The  castle  stands 
on  the  point  of  a  lofty  rocky  promontory,  which 
projects  southwards,  and  divides  the  bay  of  Hali- 
camassus into  two  harbours ;  in  ancient  times  it 
was  probably  an  island  (Zephyria).  A  Turkish 
village  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  city.  In 

•  The  language  of  Oioero,  ad  Quint.  Ft.  1. 1, 4f>  (pant  dettrtam 
urbem),  must  not  be  pressed ;  he  is  exaggerating  his  brother" 
services. 
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the  castle  were  found  many  remains  of  the  Man- 
solemn,  which  were  sent  to  London  in  1846  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  A  very  full  account 
of  the  city,  with  plans,  etc.,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Sir  C.  Newton,  who  excavated  there  in 
1857.  (History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus,  and  Branehidte,  and  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Levant.  See  also  Ross,  Seisen 
durch  d.  Inseln  Griech. ;  Hamilton's  Researches  in 
Asia  Minor).  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

HALL. — In  Mk  16"  AV  renders  ftr»  Hit  nSKvt  i 
Amr  wpaiT<ifnop,  '  into  the  hall  called  Prsetorium ' ; 
and  in  Lk  22*  *>  lUaip  rijt  aiXijt,  *  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall.'  Elsewhere  AV  renders  oiXi)  either 
•palace'  (Mt  26*-"-l»,  Mk  14"-«  Lk  ll*1,  Jn 
18u),  when  the  reference  is  to  the  place  where  a 
governor  dispensed  justice ;  or  1  fold '  (Jn  10u  u), 
referring  to  the  place  where  the  flocks  were  kept 
all  night;  or  *  court '  (Rev  11*),  in  reference  to 
the  court  of  the  temple.  RV  gives  'court' 
everywhere  except  in  Jn  101- "  (101  it  atfM)  r<2r 
TooB&rur,  AV  'the  sheepfold,'  RV  'the  fold  of 
the  sheep,'  10"  4  oiXi},  AV  and  RV  '  the  fold '). 
See  Palace. 

The  word  r/xurri/xor  is  once  in  AV  tr*  '  Ptsb- 
torium'  (Mk  IS"  as  above),  and  once  'palace' 
(Ph  lu  tr  Skip  rip  vpatTupltp,  A  V  '  in  all  the  palace,' 
AVm  '  Caesar's  court,"  RV  '  throughout  the  whole 
Praetorian  guard,'  RVm  'in  the  whole  Prse- 
torium ').  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  either  *  common 
hall '  (Mt  27",  AVm  '  governor's  house '),  or  '  hall 
of  judgment'  (Jn  IS**,  AVm  'Pilate's  house'),  or 
'judgment  hall*  (Jn  18"^  »  19»,  Ac  23»).  RV 
gives  '  palace '  in  the  text  of  all  those  places,  with 
'Prsetorium'  in  the  marg.,  which  Amer.  RV  pre- 
fers in  the  text.   See  Prstorium. 

The  RV  word  'palace '  for  prtBtorium  oomes  from  the  Rhem. 
NT,  which  ha*  'Palace'  everywhere,  except  Ph  1"  'court.' 
Wyclift  word  Is  always  'moot  (or  mote)  halle.'  Tind.  Intro- 
duced '  Judgement  hall.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HALLEL  (SWr).— A  name  given  to  the  group  of 
psalms  113-118  inclusive,  which  the  Jews  from  an 
early  date  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reciting  at  the 
three  great  feasts,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  and 
at  the  new  moons.  The  name  '  great  Hallel '  is 
sometimes  given  to  this  group  as  a  whole,  but  it 
is  usually  applied  to  Ps  136  (or  Pss  120-136)  with 
its  twenty-six  times  repeated  refrain  of  praise. 
Pss  113-118,  or  115-118,  are  called  the  ' Egyptian' 
or  the  '  common '  Hallel.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  temple  the  Hallel  was  recited  on  eighteen 
days  in  the  year,  but  on  one  night  alone,  that  of 
the  paseover.  On  that  occasion  it  was  taken  in 
parte,  Pss  113  and  114  being  sung  before  the  meal, 

iust  before  the  drinking  of  the  second  cup,  and 
'ss  115-118  after  the  tilling  of  the  fourth  cup. 
It  is  to  this  sacred  song  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  phrase  iiarfyrarTn,  'when  they  had  sung  an 
hymn,'  used  of  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples  in 
Mt  26*  and  Mk  14*  See  Delitzsch  on  Ps  113; 
Talmud,  Sopherim  18,  §  2 ;  and  compare  Edersheim, 
The  Temple  and  its  Services.     W.  T.  Davison. 

HALLELUJAH  (n.n^O '  praise  ye  J*,'  'AXXifXowd). 
— The  word  occurs  as  a  short  doxology  in  the 
Psalms,  usually  at  the  beginning,  as  Ps  111.  112, 
or  the  end,  as  104.  105,  or  both,  as  135.  146-150 ; 
in  135'  use  is  different.  Except  135,  the  H. 
psalms  occur  in  three  groups,  104-106;  111-113, 
115,  117;  146-150;  the  2nd  being  interrupted  by 
Ps  114.  116.  The  consecutive  occurrence  of  these 
psalms  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  (L)  H. 
was  usually  added  to  psalms  only  of  a  joyful  char- 
acter, and  these  might  naturally  be  put  together 
by  the  compiler,  just  as.  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
■re  often  put  together  in  our  modern  hymn' 


books.  But  we  see  very  little  evidence  in  the 
Psalter  of  arrangement  according  to  subject. 
It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable  that  they 
were  taken  as  they  stand  from  some  previous 
collection  or  collections  in  which  all  the  psalms  were 
so  marked ;  just  as  in  a  modern  hymnary  all  the 
hymns  taken  from  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern 
might  be  distinguished  by  Amen  at  the  end.  We 
have  an  even  more  complete  example  of  taking 
the  psalms  en  bloc  from  some  other  source  without 
rearrangement  in  '  Songs  of  Ascents '  (Ps  120-134). 
The  occurrence  of  H.  in  Ps  106,  after  the  doxology 
which  closes  Book  iv.,  may  be  the  insertion  of  a 
reviser,  to  make  it  agree  with  Ps  104.  105,  which 
have  the  H.  at  the  end,  when  the  doxology  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  psalm.  The 
H.  psalms  vary  considerably  in  character.  We  find 
such  different  themes  as  the  praises  of  the  God  of 
Nature  (104),  the  God  of  Israel  (105.  106),  God  who 
hears  the  prayer  of  the  poor  (113)  and  of  the 
sufferer  (116),  the  superiority  of  God  to  idols  (115). 
That  these  psalms  are  late  may  be  proved  from  (1) 
the  fact  that  Jah  is  a  contracted  and  later*  form 
of  Jahu,  which  occurs  in  the  early  forms  Jesayahu, 
Jirmeyahu,  as  contrasted  with  the  later  forms 
which  we  know  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah;  (2)  the 
use  of  (generally)  late  grammatical  forms  as  <  for 
constr.  state,  as  in  1 13s-  '•  *,  t>  for  171;,  as  a  prefix  in 
135*  146»- • ;  (3)  the  didactic  character  of  11114  112, 
in  the  spirit  of  Ps  1,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  later 
parts  of  Proverbs ;  (4)  the  subject-matter  of  such 
a  psalm  as  147,  which  points  back  to  the  Restora- 
tion (147*) ;  (5)  the  fact  that  the  historical  psalms, 
105.  106,  presuppose  PJE,  and  were  therefore  com- 

Sised  after  the  first  compilation  of  the  Hex.  (see 
exateuch).  Notice  in  105"  the  lice  of  P,  as 
well  as,  in  105",  the  locusts  of  JE  ;  in  106"  Dathan 
and  Abiram  of  JE,  as  well  as,  in  106*>- n,  Phinehas, 
God's  avenger  of  P. 

The  word  passed  from  OT  to  NT.  In  Rev  191-* 
it  is  the  keynote  of  the  song  sung  by  the  great 
multitude  in  heaven,  and  from  the  Jewish  it 
found  its  way  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Y.  H.  Woods. 
HALLOHESH  (tftfVp  •  the  speaker  of  charms').— 
An  individual  or  a  family  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  repairing  of  the  wall  (Neh  3'*,  A  V  Halo- 
hesh)  and  the  sealing  of  the  covenant  (Neh  10"). 
See  Genealogy. 

HALLOW.— 'Who,'  says  Trench,  'would  now 
affirm  of  the  verb  "  to  hallow "  that  it  is  even 
obsolescent?  yet  Wallis  two  hundred  years  ago 
observed — "  it  has  almost  gone  out  of  use "  (fere 
desuevit).'  He  is  condemning  (in  English  Past 
and  Present,  p.  139  f.)  the  American  Bible  Union 
for  dismissing  from  their  new  version  words  that 
have  a  suspicion  of  age  upon  them.  And  it  is 
still  quite  true  that  '  hallow '  as  a  biblical  word  is 
in  active  use,  so  that  the  Revisers  felt  no  necessity 
for  excluding  it  from  either  the  NT  of  1881  or  the 
OT  of  1885.  In  AV  and  RV  it  is  used  as  a  syno- 
nym for  '  sanctify,'  translating  in  OT  some  part  of 
chjj  Mdash,  and  in  NT  twice  rendering  the  veib 
iyt&fr  (Mt  6»,  Lk  11*  both  in  the  Lord's  Prayer). 
In  the  Apocr.  the  same  Gr.  verb  is  rendered 
'  hallow '  in  1  Es  1*.  Jth  9IS,  Sir  33»,  1  Mac  4*" ;  and 
the  Lat.  verb  sanctificare  in  2  Es  2"  5s. 

In  the  older  versions  it  is  more  common.  It  is 
Wyelif s  only  word ;  thus  Jn  171*  '  And  I  halwe 
my  silf  for  hem,  that  and  [1388  also]  thei  be  halwid 
in  treuthe ' ;  He  2U  '  Sothely  he  that  halo  with,  and 
thei  that  ben  halowid,  of  oon  alle.'  So  Tind.  in 

•  See  Q ray,  Heb.  Prop.  Namtt,  149  ff.,  and  Jaitrow  In  Journal 
0/  Soe.  qf  Bib.  Lit.  xfll.  (1894),  101-127,  and  in  ZA  W,  1898, 
pp.  1-16.  In  these  pa  pen  Jaitrow  further  contends  that  the 
final  rr  in  many  Heb.  proper  name*  1*  not  a  form  of  the  Divine 
name  at  all,  but  limply  an  emphatic  afformatm. 
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1  v  27"  '  If  a  man  halowe  a  pece  of  bis  enhereted 
londe  onto  the  Lorde,  it  shalbe  set  accord ynge  to 
that  it  beareth ' ;  and  in  a  marg.  note  on  JJt  20* 
(where  his  text  is,  '  Yf  any  man  have  bylt  a  new 
housse  and  have  not  dedicate  it '),  he  says,  '  Dedi- 
eat:  the  levites,  I  suppose,  halowed  them  as  we 
doo  oure  shippes.'  In  a  note  to  Lv  8'  he  spells  the 
word  '  holow  — '  Hence  the  pope  fett  holowenge  of 
chirches,  alters,  font,  belles,  and  so  forth.'  Cot. 
has  ' unhallow '  in  Ezk  44u  'they  shal  put  of 
the  clothes,  wherein  they  have  ministred  .  .  .  lest 
they  onhalowe  the  people  with  their  clothes.'  In 
his  Exposition*  (Parker  Soc.  p.  180)  on  1  Jn  2*-*1 
Tind.  uses  'sanctify'  and  'hallow'  together  as 
quite  synonymous  •  •  Christ  in  the  Scripture  is 
called  The  Holy,  because  He  only  sanctineth  and 
halloweth  us.'  This  quotation  shows  the  origin 
of  the  word  also:  from  A.S.  hdlig,  holy,  came 
hdlgian,  to  make  holy,  middle-Eng.  halyien,  later 
halm. 

The  words  of  Mt  6*,  Lk  ll1  are  as  old  as  Wye. 
'  halowid  be  thi  name,'  and  are  found  in  all  the 
versions  except  the  Rhemish  (1582),  which  has 
'sanctified  be  thy  name ' ;  but  the  mod.  editions  of 
Rhem.  (as  1808)  nave  changed  to  '  hallowed  be  thy 
name.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HALT. — 1.  To  be  lame,  to  limp:  Gn  32»>  « He 
halted  upon  his  thigh'  (to-v-Vii  Jft,  Amer.  RV 
'went  halting').  The  same  vb.  is  tr*  'halt'  in 
Mic4"-7,  Zeph  3"  (Amer.  RV  always  'is  lame'). 
T.  Fuller  {Holy  State,  iii.  16)  says,  •  Wounds  in 
warre  are  most  honourable :  Halting  is  the  state- 
liest march  of  a  Souldier ;  and  'tis  a  brave  sight  to 
see  the  flesh  of  an  Ancient  as  torn  as  his  Colours.' 
And  Rutherford,  with  a  reference  to  Mio  4*-7. 
speaks  of  '  God's  kirk '  (Letter*,  No.  xli.) : '  He  will 
have  her  going  through  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
through  hell,  as  a  cnpple  woman,  halting,  and 
wanting  the  power  of  her  one  side,  that  God  may 
be  her  staff.'  The  adj.  '  halt '  is  given  as  the  tr.  of 
xakk  in  Mt  18",  Mk  9*.  Lk  14*.  Jn  5',  though 
everywhere  else  (except  Ac  14*  '  a  cripple '  in  AV 
and  RV)  the  same  adj.  is  rendered  '  lame '  (Mt  11* 
15»>-n  21",  Lk  7M  14",  Ac  3*  8T,  He  12").  In  Lk 
14°  RV  gives  '  lame,'  but  keeps  '  halt '  in  the  other 
three  places.  Tind.  has  'halt' in  Mt  11*  'The 
blynd  se,  the  halt  goo,  the  lepers  are  clensed.' 
2.  To  stumble,  to  fail,  Ps  3817  'For  I  am  ready 

r\  liolf.  *  anil    mtr  ojit-t-i i\tt  i ci  iMnfinnallv  kafAM  ma  ' 


graciously  interpose,  he  will  certainly  fall  head- 


long'; WeUh.-Furnes8  [in  PB]  'on  the  verge  of 
falling');  Jer20"  'All  my  familiars  watched  for 
my  halting '  ('sy*  "lifts',  Streane,  '  those  who  watch 
my  side,'  implying  a  reading  fyt, '  ribs,'  '  side ' ;  RV 
'  they  that  watch  for  my  halting' ;  Cheyne, '  either 
laid  traps  for  me,  or  waited  for  me  to  commit 
some  error  for  them  to  take  advantage  of,'  who 
points  out  that  the  phrase  *  my  haltingYis  taken  [?] 
from  Ps  38"  38").  To  those  two  passages  in  AV 
the  Eng.  (not  Amer.)  RV  adds  Job  18"  '  Calamity 
shall  be  ready  for  his  halting '  0P7*7»  AV  and  RVm 
'  at  his  side'},  and  Ps  35"  '  But  when  I  halted  they 
rejoiced'  (vr?W,  AV  'But  in  mine  adversity'). 
Tindal  in  his  exposition  of  Mt  5"""  (Exposition*, 
Parker  Soc.  p.  38)  shows  us  this  meaning  of  '  halt ' 
arising  from  the  meaning  already  illustrated,  'I 
come  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  repair  it  only, 
and  to  make  it  go  upright  where  it  hafteth.'  Then 
of.  Glanvill  (Ser.  5),  We  have  many  observers, 
whose  malice  makes  them  critical  and  curious; 
they  lay  in  wait  for  our  baitings,  and  are  glad  at 
heart  when  they  have  caught  an  opportunity  to 
revile  us.'   In  Preface  to  A V  1611  the  translators 

*  In  this  p— gl  In  AV  Banyan  found  the  nam*  of  Mr.  Beady- 
to-bslt. 


say  of  Roman  Catholio  scholars  that  they  'doe 
either  make  new  Translations  themselves,  or  follow 
new  ones  of  other  mens  making,  or  note  the 
vulgar  Interpreter  for  halting.' 

8.  To  waver,  1  K  18"  ' How longhalt ye  between 
two  opinions  ? '  (crops  o$t< ;  Amer.  RV  '  go  ye  halt- 
ing'). The  figure  is  the  uncertain  gait  of  one  who 
is  divided  in  mind  between  J"  and  Baal.  The  same 
verb  is  used  in  v.*  of  the  irregular  dance  round  the 
altar  of  Baal.  Cf.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  343,  'Their 
religion  halteth  betwixt  divers  religions  of  the 
Turkes,  Persians,  and  Christians  of  the  Iaoobite 
and  Nesiorian  Sects.' 

4.  The  mod.  sense  of  come  to  a  standstill,  stop, 
does  not  occur  in  AV,  but  is  introduced  by  Rv 
into  Is  10"  'This  very  day  shall  he  halt  at  Nob* 
(ib^,  AV  'remain').  J.  Hastings. 

HAH  (oo,  XaV).— The  name  of  one  of  Noah's 
three  sons  (Gn  I01  etc),  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
three  great  families  into  which  the  biblical  ethno- 
logists divide  the  world.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  this  word  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  Egypt 
(Hier.  Kem,  sometimes  p  f  o-n-Kem,  'land  of 
Egypt,'  Demot.  Kemi,  Theb.  Kerne,  Baahm.  Kerne, 
Memph.  Kfteme),aai  indeed  in  the  poetical  language 
of  the  Psalms  the  '  land  of  Ham '  is  a  synonym  for 
Mizraim  (105*- "  106ffl,  cf.  78M;  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Insehr.  73).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  'black,' 
which  appears  in  the  Arab,  ahnmm,  fern.  hammS, 
as  well  as  in  many  Coptic  derivatives  (Peyron, 
Lex.  Copt.  66).  The  origin  of  the  appellation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  blackness  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta 
(Plutarch,  dt  Is.  et  Osir.  33),  since  the  Egyptians 
do  not  call  themselves  by  this  name,  which  corre- 
sponds with  an  epithet  applied  to  rich  soils  gener- 
ally (Ebers,  Mgypten  u.  die  Biicher  Moss's,  55). 

2.  The  narrative  of  Gn  9U"M  has  been  analyzed 
with  great  ingenuity  by  Budde  (Urgesehiehte, 
290  ff.),  partly  after  the  suggestions  of  Well- 
hausen,  whose  results  are  in  the  main  as  follows. 
The  narrative  is  based  on  a  document  in  which  the 
place  of  Ham  was  occupied  by  Canaan ;  this  is 
rendered  practically  certain  by  w.M-  ",  in  which 
Noah,  perceiving  what  his  youngest  son  had  done 
unto  him,  proceeds  to  curse  Canaan,  who  is  men- 
tioned no  less  than  three  times  in  Noah's  speech 
(VV.*-1").  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  v." 
'  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,'  is  a  correction  for 
'  Canaan '  (cf.  for  the  method  1  Ch  20s),  and  indeed 
these  words  show  very  clear  signs  of  alteration. 
The  family  of  Noah,  then,  according  to  the  earlier 
account,  consisted  of  Shem,  Japheth,  Canaan ;  and 
the  legend  accounts  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
third  to  the  two  others,  implying  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  word  '  Canaanite  was  synonymous 
with  'slave.'  The  act  imputed  to  Canaan  is  that 
of  a  little  boy,  and  hence  chronological  difficulties 
arise  if  the  Noah  of  the  story  be  identified  with 
the  Noah  of  the  Flood.  The  three  sons,  moreover, 
represent  nations  occupying  the  same  country 
(probably  Canaan),  whose  mutual  relation  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  story,  but  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  progenitors 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  While  the  name 
'  Shem '  lends  itself  readily  to  interpretation,  if  • 
caste  be  signified  ('  men  of  name '  or  '  note,'  whenof 
'name'  or  'note'  became  personified),  only  vague 
conjectures  can  be  made  about  the  original  import 
of  'Japheth' ;  but  L  16  of  the  Marseilles  ii-wrio- 
tion  shows  us  that  we  possess  only  an  imperfect 
tradition  of  the  caste-system  in  Semitic  peoples. 

3.  The  same  ethnologist  who  made  Noah  the 
second  founder  of  the  human  race  had  to  divide  the 
nations  of  the  earth  among  his  sons ;  the  names 
Shem  and  Japheth  being  unknown  except  in 
this  tradition,  could  be  employed  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  name  '  Canaan '  had  very  distinct 
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Import,  and  yet  was  too  insignificant  to  count  as 
one  of  the  three  world-races.  For  this  name, 
therefore,  in  the  ethnological  table  another  known 
name  was  substituted,  and  the  native  name  of 
Egypt  lent  itself  well  to  this  purpose.  That  Cush 
and  Mizraim  should  be  included  under  the  name 
of  Kemi  need  occasion  no  surprise,  as  these  two 
nations  were  known  conjointly;  that  Cush  is 
made  the  eldest  son  (Gn  10")  is  perhaps  due  to 
Ethiopia  being  farthest  from  Palestine,  but  it  may 
have  political  significance.  That  Canaan  should 
be  reckoned  as  Hamite  has  been  thought  strange, 
some  accounting  for  it  on  the  ground  of  national 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  while 
others  {e.g.  Dillmann,  ad  loe.)  thought  it  due  to 
a  tradition  current  in  antiquity  which  made 
the  Canaanites  immigrants  from  the  South. 
The  above  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
name  Ham  really  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty;  for 
Canaan's  place  having  been  taken  by  Ham,  a 
place  had  to  be  found  for  Canaan,  and  this  could 
only  be  in  Ham's  family.  Ham's  name  was  not 
substituted  for  Canaan's  in  the  speech  of  Noah, 
partly  perhaps  owing  to  its  repeated  recurrence, 
partly  perhaps  because  the  curse  of  slavery  could 
not  be  made  to  fall  on  the  powerful  nations  repre- 
sented by  Ham's  elder  children.  The  recension  of 
Gn  which  we  have,  where  the  father  is  made  to 
sin,  and  one  of  the  sons  to  receive  the  curse,  shows 
us  the  difficulty  Bolved  as  far  as  it  was  capable  of 
solution. 

4.  The  classification  of  Canaan  under  Ham  led 
to  a  serious  result  for  the  ethnological  table: 
whereas  Canaan  in  the  older  scheme  represented 
a  subject  caste,  the  name  now  had  to  include  all 
the  non-Israelitic  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  among 
whom  were  many  races  decidedly  'Semitic'  in 
character,  such  as  the  Phoenicians.  Some  further 
difficulty  was  introduced  by  confusion  between 
the  Cush  and  the  Cossaei,  but  the  ground  for 
making  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  v.7  etc. 
Cushites  will  probably  remain  hidden  long_.  The 
Put  (which  see)  are  probably  included  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Nubians  as  being  in  any  case  a 
southern  race.  The  Egyptian  classification  of 
mankind  compared  by  M.  Lefebure  {PSBA,  1887, 
p.  167  ff.),  while  it  oners  some  Blight  analogy  to 
that  with  which  we  are  dealing,  does  not  seem  to 
explain  the  name  '  Ham,'  or  throw  any  real  light 
on  the  problems. 

6.  The  name  '  Ham '  occurs  in  1  Ch  4*,  where 
certain  settlers  at  Uerar  found  the  land  quiet  and 
well  cultivated,  because  the  previous  inhabitants 
were  '  from  Ham.'  Some  of  the  Rabbis  compared 
the  statement  in  Jg  IS1-",  where  very  similar 
language  is  used  about  people  who  lived  '  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Sidonians '  (also,  according  to  the 
tables,  Hamites,  through  Canaan),  and  indeed  the 
passage  of  Ch  would  seem  to  be  modelled  on  that 
of  Jg.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  render  the 
words  in  Ch  satisfactorily,  since  'from  Ham' 
should  mean  from  the  country  called  Ham,  which 
is  not  here  very  intelligible,  and  'of  the  children 
o(  Ham,'  or  '  from  the  days  of  Ham,'  would  not 
naturally  be  thus  abbreviated.  There  is  there- 
fore ground  for  supposing  the  text  corrupt,  and 
indeed  the  Pesh.  substituted  onp  •  of  them '  for  the 
do  ]p  of  the  text.  An  easier  alteration  is  oruo, 
supposing  that  word  to  have  the  sense  of  the 
analogous  Syriao  form  jthd  '  peaceful,  easy-going,' 
of  which  examples  are  given  in  Thus.  Syr.  coL  2314. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

HAM. — According  to  Gn  146  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  (who  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Zamzummim  of  Dt  2*)  una.  This  last  is 
vocalized  in  MT  onj,  which  is  represented  by  AV, 
BV  'in  Ham.'  Jerome  (Qtuest.  in  libr.  Gen.)  reads 
Dili.  Most  of  the  VSS  vocalize       hence  LXX  t/xa 
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afrott,  'with  them.'  Olshausen  conjectures  npnj 
'  in  Hamath.'  It  is  most  probable  that  a  proper 
name  is  intended.  If  '  Ham '  be  the  correct  read- 
ing, it  is  the  name  of  a  place  that  is  otherwise 
unknown.  Dillmann,  following  Tuch,  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Ammonite  capital  Rabbath  Ammon.  The  strange 
argument  of  Sayce  {ECM  160  f.),  that  the  form  on 
points  to  a  direct  transcription  of  Gn  14  from  a 
cuneiform  document,  is  dealt  with  by  Ball  (SBOT, 
ad  loc.).  J.  A.  Sklbib. 

HAH  (on),  Land  of. — A  poetical  designation  of 
Egypt,  used  in  the  Psalms  in  reference  to  the  so 
journ  there  of  the  children  of  Isr.  (Ps  105*  *  106*2) ; 
so  also  '  the  tabernacles  (RV '  tents  *)  of  H.'  (Ps  78") 
stands  for  '  the  dwellings  of  the  Egyptians.  Prob- 
ably in  Heb.  thought  H.  was  here  used  as  the 
name  of  the  son  of  Noah  rather  than  as  a  name 
for  Egypt.  Two  derivations  have  been  proposed 
for  it:  (1)  The  native  name  for  Egypt  itself  was 
Kmt,  in  Coptic  times  pronounced  Kemi  (hardly 
Khemi),  and  strictly  signifying  the  '  black  land '  or 
alluvial  soil  of  the  cultivable  part,  as  opposed  to 
the  Dethert  or  'red  land,'  i.e.  the  sandy  deserts 
which  enclosed  Kemi  on  all  sides  except  the  N. 
(2)  The  chief  Priapic  god  of  the  Egyptians  was 
sometimes  called  Menu  (in  Greek  Min),  but  at 
other  times  probably  Khem.  If  the  latter  reading 
is  correct,  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  name  of 
the  progenitor  of  the  Hamitic  peoples,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  most  primitive  sculptures 
hitherto  found  in  Egypt  represent  this  god  (see 
Petrie's  Koptos).  Menu  was  especially  worshipped 
on  the  important  route  from  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  Koptos,  and  this  would  impress  the  fact  of 
his  worship  on  the  E.  neighbours  of  Egypt.  The 
characteristics  of  Menu  are  in  accord  with  the 
shamelessness  recorded  of  H.  in  Gn  9Ma:  The 
derivation  from  Kmt  is  improbable,  for  phonetic 
reasons.  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

HAMAN  (|?n,  'Ajtufv),  the  son  of  Hammedatha, 
appears  in  the  Bk  of  Est  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  chief  minister  of  Ahasuerus.  He  is 
described  as  the  Agagite  (Est  3L 14  etc.),  but  in  the 
LXX  as  a  Bugean  (Boifyaibs,  31 12"),  or  a  Macedonian 
(9*  16w).  The  Heb.  term  we  should  probably 
understand  of  a  descent  from  the  Amalekite  king 
Agog  (so  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  vi.  5,  and  Targ.),  in  which 
case  the  author  of  the  book  perhaps  meant  to  con- 
trast the  descendant  of  Israel's  ancient  enemy  with 
Mordecai,  the  descendant  of  Kish,  the  Benjamite. 
Provoked  by  Mordecai's  refusal  to  bow  before  him, 
H.  procured  from  the  king  a  decree  authorizing 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian 
dominions  on  the  13th  Adar.    He  also  prepared  a 

fallows  50  cubits  high  for  Mordecai  But  queen 
lather,  having  heard  of  the  plot,  invited  H.  and 
the  king  to  a  banquet,  and  there  denounced  H., 
who  was  forthwith  banged  on  his  own  gallows. 
The  queen  also  obtained  permission  for  her 
countrymen  to  defend  themselves,  and  among 
ot  her  victims  of  the  Jews'  vengeance  the  ten  sons 
of  H.  were  slain  and  their  bodies  gibbeted. 

In  later  times,  at  the  Feast  of  Purim,  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  hang  an  effigy  of  H. ;  but 
as  the  gibbet  was  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  riots  between  Jews  and  Christians  were 
the  result,  and  a  warning  against  insults  to  the 
Christian  faith  was  issued  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  n.  {Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  viii.  18;  cf.  21).  The 
origin  of  the  name  H.  is  uncertain ;  Jensen  con- 
nects it  with  the  name  of  an  Elamite  divinity, 
Humman  or  Humban  (cf.  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.). 

H.  A.  Whitk. 
HAMATH  (npq  'fortress,'  'citadel,'  or  perhaps 
'sacred  enclosure,'  see  W.  R  Smith,  ESl  140  [ed.« 
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p.  150] ;  'H/t<f0,  "E/td$,  Al/ufff,  Emath). — At  the  time 
of  Amos,  this  was  the  chief  city  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  same  name  which  surrounded  the  capital, 
extending  to  the  S.  of  Riblah  and  even  including 
that  place  (2  K  23"  etc.).  Situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes  (now  called  el-'Afi),  in  a  narrow 
▼alley  with  Jebel  al-A'la  on  its  north  and  south- 
east, and  the  Nusairtyeh  mountains  (the  Mont 
Bargylus  of  the  ancients)  to  the  west,  it  lay  on  a 
very  frequented  and  convenient  trade-route.  The 
opening  between  the  Nusairtyeh  mountains  above 
Tripoli  and  the  north  point  of  the  Lebanon  chains 
is  called  in  the  OT  '  the  entrance  of  Hamath ' 
(Nu  34',  Jos  13«,  Ezk  471*-51).  N.  of  Horns  the 
Orontes  pass  leads  to  Hamath,  S.  toward  Baal- 
gad  in  Ccele-Syria,  E.  to  the  great  plain  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  W.  to  the  Katat  al-Hom  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

'  The  entrance '  or  '  the  approach '  to  Hamath  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  territorial  limit  (Nu  34*,  Jg 
3'  etc.),  and  usually  denotes  the  accepted  northern 
boundary  of  Israelitish  dominion  (Jos  13*).  The 
province  is  called  'Great  Hamath'  (Am  62),  and 
is  mentioned  with  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Zidon 
(Zee  9»),  as  well  as  with  Arpad  (Jer  49a),  in  the 
prophecies  against  Hadrach. 

Originally  a  Hamite  colony  (Gn  10"),  it  flourished 
at  the  time  of  David  (2  S  8'°)  under  a  king  named 
Toi  (or  Ton),  who  had  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Israelitish  ruler.  Hamath  (possibly  identical 
with  Hamath  -  Zobah  [which  see]  of  2  Ch  8') 
came,  however,  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of 
Solomon  (compare  1  K  9s18*  with  2  Ch  8<),  and 
its  king  was  no  doubt  among  the  many  princes 
who  'brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life.'  Hamath  was  regarded  as 
the  granary  of  N.  Syria,  and  there  Solomon  built 
store-cities  (2  Ch  8*).  But,  on  the  death  of  that 
king,  Hamath  seems  to  have  regained  her  inde- 
pendence, as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneser  n.  (B.C.  860),  where  we  see  that  her  king, 
Irhuleni,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Hittites, 
Damascus  (under  Addu  -  i<fri= Ben -Hadad  =  Ben- 
Had  ad-hidri),  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  several  other 
states.  Jeroboam  n.  of  Israel,  about  the  year 
B.C.  810,  'recovered  Hamath'  (2  K  14")  from 
Judah,  and  partly  destroyed  it,  as  well  as  Goth, 
which,  in  the  propnecies  of  Amos,  is  spoken  of  along 
with  it  (Am  6*).  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
Eni-tlu  (Eniel),  king  of  Hamath,  brings  tribute  to 
Tiglath-pileser  ill.  (730),  who  had  parcelled  out 
the  land  of  Hamath  among  his  generals,  annexing 
19  districts  to  Assyria,  and  transported  1223  people 
of  Hamath  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  Sargon 
boasts  of  having  rooted  out  the  land  of  Hamath 
and  dyed  the  skin  of  the  foolish  (?)  Hu-bi'di 
(variant  Yau-Kdi)  like  wool,  colonizing  Hamath 
with  4300  Assyrians.  One  of  those  exiled  thither 
by  this  king  was  the  Mode  Deioces.  After  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Sennacherib's  Rabshakeh,  or  'chief  of  the  captains,' 
Hamath  lost  much  of  its  importance.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  Is  llu  as  one  of  the  places  containing 
Israelitish  exiles,  and  in  mentioned  in  1  Mac  12* 
in  connexion  with  the  movements  of  Jonathan 
and  Demetrius. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  it  under  the  name 
of  Epiphaneia,  which  had  been  given  to  it  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Jos.  Ant.  L  vi.  2),  though 
the  inhabitants  still  called  it  Hamath,  and  its 
present  name,  IJam&h,  is  but  slightly  changed 
froK>  its  old  form.  In  1310  Abulfeda,  the 
eminent  Arabian  scholar,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Saladin,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
district,  which  had  been  under  the  Moslem  power 
since  A.D.  639,  and  with  his  death  (1331)  Hamath's 
prosperity  declined. 
In  1812  Burckhardt  visited  Hamath,  saw  the 


'  Hamath-stones'  (so-called  Hittite  inscriptions  in 
relief  on  black  close-grained  basalt) ;  and  the 
enormous  water-wheels,  used  for  bringing  the 
waters  of  the  Orontes  to  the  houses  and  gardens 
situated  on  the  hill  above  the  river.  He  does  not, 
however,  mention  the  catacombs,  said  to  have  ex- 
isted high  up  on  the  right  bank.  The  town,  which 
is  divided  into  four  quarters,  Hadher,  el-Jisr,  el- 
Aleyat,  and  el-Medine  (the  quarter  of  the  Chris- 
tians), contained  at  Burckhardt's  visit  about  4446 
houses  and  nearly  11,000  male  inhabitants. 

LrrSRATtmrn.— Pooocke,  Detcription  of  the  Bait,  n.  L  143  ft. ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (1822),  pp. 
145  ff. ;  Robinson,  BRP*  iii.  651 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal  *  S98f. ; 
Delitisch,  Parodies,  27611.;  Sayoe,  HCM  (Index);  Hoiuuiel, 
Semit.  rsikor,  L  US ;  Drirer  on  Am  «• ;  E.  Meyer,  QetckichU, 

1197-  LA  Pinches. 

HAMATHITE  ('ppqC").— The  gentilie  name  from 
Hamath  (which  see),  Gn  10*=  1  Ch  1". 

HAMATH-Z0BAH  (n^rnpq,  B  BowrwjM,  A  Al/uLt 
2w£d,  Luc.  "RitaBaouBi). — The  identity  of  this  city 
is  still  doubtful.  By  some  scholars  it  is  even  re- 
garded as  the  same  as  Hamath,  but  the  Greek 
form  BourujSi  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
distinct  from  that  place.  It  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  Scriptures  (2  Ch  8*),  when  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  'prevailed  against  it,'  and,  being 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Tadmor  and  Hamath, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. That  it  was  another  Hamath  to  whioh 
Zobah  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  better- 
known  city  of  Hamath  is  possible,  but  at  present 
unprovable.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  m  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  consequently  no  light  is 
thrown  on  it  from  that  source.    I.  A.  Pinches. 

HAMMATH  (raw  'hot  spring ').—' Father  of  the 
house  of  Rechab,'  1  Ch  2*.   See  Genealogy. 

HAMMATH  (rata  'hot  spring'). —One  of  the 
'  fenced '  cities  of  Naphtali,  Jos  19",  probably  the 
same  as  Hammon  of  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.  **]  and  Ham- 
moth-dor  of  Jos  21".  It  is  doubtless  the  tfamata 
of  the  Talmud  (Erubin,  ▼.  6;  Megillah,  26),  the 
Emmaut  or  Ammathut  of  Jos.  (Ant.  xvni.  ii.  3) 
and  the  modern  Hamm&m,  35  minutes'  walk  S.  of 
Tiberias,  so  famous  for  its  hot  baths.  There  are 
four  springs,  the  water  of  which  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture of  144°  Fahr.  The  taste  is  described  by 
Robinson  as  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  like  that  of 
heated  sea- water ;  there  is  also  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur,  but  no  taste  of  it.  The  neighbourhood  is 
crowded,  especially  in  the  month  of  July,  with 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Syria.  The  baths  are 
considered  to  be  very  efficacious  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaint. 

Lmunu  —  Nenbauer,  GMog.  du  Talm.  107 ;  Robinson, 
BAP*  1L  888  ff. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  BOBL  460 1 :  Guerln,  OaliUe, 
L  870  ff. ;  BuhL  OAP  116,  228 ;  Outlw,  ZDPT  xiU.  (18»D  *Ul 
Wilson,  Beonery  of  J  true.  862.  J.  A.  SELBIB. 

HAMMEAH,  THE  TOWER  OF,  AV  The  tower 
of  Mean  (.1990  wtpr/ot  ruw  Acar&r,  turrit  centum 
cubitorum,  turn*  Emath),  Neh  31  12". — A  tower 
on  the  walls  of  Jems,  which  stood  near  the  tower 
of  Hananel  (which  see),  between  the  Sheep  gate 
on  the  east  and  the  Fish  gate  on  the  west.  These 
two  towers,  which  apparently  had  not  been  pulled 
down  when  the  walls  were  dismantled  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  were  probably  situated  near  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  city  (cf.  Jer  31",  Zee  14w). 
Perhaps  they  were  both  defences  of  the  fortress 
(btrah)  which  commanded  the  temple  area.  The 
origin  of  the  name  '  tower  of  Hammeah,'  or  '  tower 
of  the  hundred '  (RVm),  is  obscure.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  explanation  that  the  tower  was  100 
cubits  high,  or  that  it  was  approached  by  100  steps, 
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or  that  it  required  a  garrison  of  100  men  (see 
Ryssel,  ad  loc,  pp.  153,  201  f.).     H.  A.  White. 

HAMMEDATHA  (Ktn?n,  K,jASaSot  [V?*])>  Est  31- 10 
8s  9W- ■■").—  The  father  of  Haman.  The  name  is 
probably  Persian ;  for  the  termination  compare 
Aridatha;  possibly  the  etymology  is  mdh= moon  + 
data= given  {Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.). 

HAMMELECH  (ih$n)  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in 
AV  and  RVm  of  Jer  3S»  38",  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  rendering  ought  to  be  '  the  king,' 
as  in  RV  and  AVm  (LXX  rod  fSaaiKitas). 

HAMMER.— The  Heb.  word  makkAbdh  (in 
Jg  421 1153;)  is  tr.  in  Arab,  by  two  words,  mitadat, 
a  -  wooden  mallet,  and  matrakat,  the  ordinary 
Arabic  word  for  a  hammer.  It  was  a  mitadat, 
a  mallet  used  by  the  Bedawin  and  others  for 
driving  tent  pegs  into  the  ground,  which  Jael 
used  to  kill  Sisera,  Jg  431.  By  many,  makkdbdh  is 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  the  name  Maccabarus, 
which  would  thus  mean  'the  hammerer.'  chsg 
pal  fish.  (Is  417,  used  fig.  in  Jer23is  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  50s9  of  Babylon,  '  the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth ')  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Arab,  fatis,  a  large  heavy  hammer. 

The  hammer  is  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all 
tools.  In  its  original  form,  a  stone  held  in  the  hand, 
it  is  often  used  at  the  present  day.  The  form  soon 
changed ;  a  stick  fastened  to  the  stone  gave  the  blow 
more  precision  and  greater  force.  Metals  super- 
seded stones,  and  great  variety  was  given  to  the 
shape  of  the  hammer  head,  so 
as  to  produce  a  more  exact 
effect.  The  hammer  is  a  most 
important  and  valuable  tool; 
the  permanent  effect  produced 
by  a  blow  of  the  lightest 
hammer  is  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  a  mass  of  iron  many  hundred 
times  its  weight. 

Different  handicrafts  require 
hammers  of  different  shapes  and 
weights,  and,  in  Syria,  each 
kind  has  a  distinctive  name. 
The  hammers  used  in  carpentry 
and  smith  work  are  much  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  same 
occupations  in  Europe.  But  in 
masonry  the  variety  of  hammers 
is  great.  In  the  quarry  the 
rock  is  split  by  a  large  hammer, 
weighing  from  18  to  22  lb., 
mahaddi.  called  the  mahaddi.    The  head 

of  this  hammer  is  round  at  one 
end,  being  used  for  driving  wedges  into  the  rock. 
The  other  end  is  flattened  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to 
confine  the  impact  to  a 
narrow  line.  This  end 
of  the  hammer  is  used 
to  strike  the  rock  be- 
tween the  wedges,  and 
the  constant  beating 
causes  a  vibration  in 
the  rock,  which  in- 
creases till  it  splits 
in  the  line  of  the 
wedges. 

When  the  stone 
comes  from  the  quarry, 
it  is  roughly  shaped  by 
the  mahaddi,  and  the 
mason  takes  another 
kind  of  hammer  to 


8HA$0f. 


square  it  and  give  it  a  shape  to  fit  it  for  build- 
ing. 


This  hammer  is  called  the  shakilf.  Both  ends 
of  the  head  of  this  hammer  are  square,  but  the 
one  is  1  in.  square  and  flat,  the  other  is  nearly 
2  in.  square,  but  sunk  in  the  centre  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  so  that  the  edges  are  sharp. 
The  flat  end  is  used  for  striking  off  projections, 
while  the  end  with  sharpened  edges  is  used  for 
squaring  a&i  trimming  the  stone.  The  stone  is 
often  used  for  building  after  being  trimmed  by  the 
shakiif,  but  sometimes  a  border  is  made  round 
the  face  of  the  stone,  leaving  the  middle  rough. 


bik.  bud  or  bhahCtah  or  mikhat. 

This  is  done  by  the  bik,  which  is  a  hammer  with 
one  end  pointed,  and  the  other  flat  and  chisel- 
shaped. 

When  the  stone  is  to  be  made  smooth  it  is  first 
made  quite  flat  with  the  pointed  end  of  the  bik, 
and  is  then  worked  over  with  a  hammer  called  the 
shahutah  or  minhat. 

The  shahutah  has  two  very  broad  chisel-shaped 
ends,  about  4  in.  broad,  cut  into  a  number  of 
teeth  like  a  saw.  The  teeth  at  one  end  are  coarse 
and  about  12  in  number,  and  at  the  other  end 
smaller  and  about  24  in  number. 

When  the  stone  has  been  carefully  gone  over 
with  the  shaMtah  it  is  sometimes  polished.  This 
is  done  by  rubbing  it  with  another  stone,  sand 
and  water  being  put  between. 

All  these  tools  are  of  very  ancient  date.  In  the 
oldest  part  of  the  temple  of  Baalbek  marks  of  all 
of  these  tools  are  found.  Even  the  three  immense 
stones  in  the  west  wall  have  their  upper  and  under 
surfaces  smoothed  with  the  shahutah,  only  the  tool 
seems  to  have  been  much  smaller  than  the  one 
used  in  Lebanon  at  the  present 
time,  being  only  about  2  or  2J 
in.  broad. 

The  hammer  and  chisel  are 
used  for  very  fine  work,  such  as 
carving,  or  when  a  very  sharp 
fine  edge  is  to  be  given  to  a 
stone,  seldom  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  chisel  is  made 
of  file  steel.  Thehammer,  called 
a  ma(rakat,  is  so  shaped  that 
lines  drawn  along  the  faces  of  MAB0N'B  «"TRa*«- 
the  hammer  would  meet  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
handle.    Wooden  mallets  are  never  used. 

The  stone  of  Lebanon  is  very  hard  limestone, 
which  explains  why  hammers  are  preferred  to 
chisels  in  hewing  it.  W.  Carslaw. 

HAMMOLECHETH  (n;Vfcn  'the  queen '?).— Acc. 
to  the  genealogy  in  1  Ch  71'- 18  H.  was  the  daughter 
of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead.  The  correctness 
of  the  text  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  LXX  reads 
MaMx«0-   See  Genealogy. 

HAMMON  (jterj  'hot  spring').  —  1.  A  town  in 
Naphtali,  1  Ch  6™  [Heb.81],  prob.  identical  with 
Hammath  (which  see).  2.  A  town  in  Asher,  Jos 
1928.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Schultz  suggested  ',4  m 
Hamtil,  some  10  miles  south  of  Tyre,  but  Robinson 
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iBRP*  iiL  00  note)  lays  no  great  stress  upon  this 
identification.  Renan  {Mission  de  Phenicie,  708  ff.) 
found  at  Khurbet  Umm  el-'Amud,  near  the  coast  im- 
mediately N.  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  two  Phoenician 
inscriptions  (CIS  vol.  i.  pt-i)  in  honour  of  Baal 
Hammon.  In  the  valley  to  the  E.  is  'Ain  Hamul. 
Umm  el-Amud, '  mother  of  the  pillar,'  includes  the 
ruins  of  a  building  which  is  probably  a  temple  of 
Baal.  On  the  hill  side  lies  a  great  sarcophagus 
with  a  rudely  carved  eagle.  The  texts  belong  to 
the  Ptolemaic  period  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  The  name 
may  be  that  of  the  Egyptian  God  Amawu  or  Amen. 
See  SWP  vol.  L  sh.  hi.,  and  vol.  iii  Appendix. 
The  identification  of  Hammon  with  UmmeT-AmUd 
is  also  considered  by  Guerin  (Galilte,  ii  141)  and 
Buhl  {GAP  229)  to  be  the  most  probable. 

C.  R.  Conder. 
HAMMOTH-DOR  (urt  nfcn).— A  Levitical  city  in 
Naphtali,  Jos  21",  probably  identical  with  Ham- 
math  (which  see). 

HAMMUEL  (taeo,  AV  Hamnel). — A  Simeonite 
of  the  family  of  Shaul,  1  Ch  4*.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HAMONAH  (ajtoq  'multitude,'  LXX  noXvdrSptor). 
— The  name  of  a  city  to  be  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  defeat  (?)  of  Gog  (Ezk  39").  The  pas- 
sage is  obscure,  ana  the  originality  as  well  as  the 
precise  reading  of  the  MT  doubtful.  Instead  of 
njton  Tjruy  c)i,  Cornill  would  read  n)ton  Tpfl  *  and  it 
is  all  over  with  this  multitude.'  If  the  words  are 
an  interpolation,  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  city 
of  Bethshean,  which  may  have  derived  its  name 
Scythopolis  from  the  Scythian  invasion  in  the  7th 
cent.  B.C.  (See  Bertholet,  Das  Buck  Hesekiel, 
193).  J.  A  Sklbik. 

RAMON-GOG  [ton 'Gog's  multitude,'  LXX  ri 
ToXwifi/Kor  rov  TtSy). — The  name  to  be  given  to  the 
valley  (outside  the  Holy  Land)  where  Gog  and  all 
his  multitude  are  to  be  buried  (Ezk  39"- This 
valley,  according  to  the  MT,  was  the  'Valley  of 
the  Travellers'  (otjvo),  a  designation  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  Hence  J.  D.  Michael  is,  followed 
by  Bertholet  and  many  others,  reads  onjjzJAbarim, 
Nu  27u  33").  From  the  mountain  of  this  name  a 
valley  may  well  have  been  called  Abarim,  and 
the  locality  suits  the  context.  See  further  the 
Comm.  of  Hitzig,  Smend,  Cornill,  Davidson,  and 
Bertholet.  J.  A.  Sklbik. 

HAMOR  (itoq  « he-ass')  appears  in  Gn  33»  34, 
Jos  24",  Jg  9s8  as  'the  father  of  Shechem,'  a 
Hivite  by  race,  and  '  the  prince  (ifty)  of  the  land ' 
(Gn  34').  Jacob  bought  'the  parcel  of  ground, 
where  he  had  spread  his  tent,'  from  the  Hamorites, 
the  Bene  Hamor  (Gn  33w  (J),  cf.  Jos  24»).  A  differ- 
ent tradition  is  preserved  in  Gn  48M  (E),  where 
Jacob  gives  Shechem  to  Joseph,  and  speaks  of 
having  won  it  by  force  of  arms  from  the  Amorite. 

Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  having  been  wronged 
by  Shechem,  Shechem  makes  an  offer  to  take  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  is  supported  in  his  claim  by  his 
father,  Hamor,  who  proposes  also  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  marriage  between  the  families  of 
Jacob  and  Haraor  (34"'").  To  this  the  sons  of 
Jacob  give  their  consent  on  condition  that  the 
Shechemites  accept  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The 
ShechemiteB  agree  to  the  terms,  and  are  circum- 
cised (v.").  On  the  third  day,  when  the  Shechemites 
were  unable  through  illness  to  defend  themselves, 
Simeon  and  Levi  and  their  followers  fell  upon  them, 
murdered  Hamor  and  Shechem,  and  carried  away 
Dinah  to  their  own  home. 

In  this  narrative  the  narrator  has  combined  two 
variant  traditions.  '  In  the  one,  Hamor  conducts 
the  negotiations  with  Jacob  regarding  Dinah  for 


his  son  (w.4-«-,-M);  he  receives  a  reply  (w."-"), 
and  in  due  course  lays  it  before  the  assembled 
citizens  of  the  town  for  their  approval  (w.**-*4). 
In  the  other,  Shechem  himself  asks  Dinah  from 
her  father  and  brothers,  and  after  their  reply 
(v."1-)  immediately  submits  to  the  conditions  they 
require  (v.u).'  The  former  is  probably  the  narra- 
tive of  P,  the  latter  that  of  J. 

That,  under  the  imagery  of  events  occurring  in 
the  history  of  a  single  family,  the  story  preservei 
the  recollection  of  important  episodes  in  an  early 
phase  of  the  Israelite  community,  is  a  view  which 
has  been  maintained,  in  recent  years,  by  many 
scholars,  and  most  ably,  perhaps,  by  Wefihausen 
in  his  Composition  des  Hexateuchs  (see  especially 

g).  312-319,  353-365).  According  to  this  view, 
amor  and  Shechem  personify  Canaanite  clans  in 
central  Palestine;  and  Dinah  a  branch  of  the 
Israelite  race,  which  settling  in  that  region  became 
rapidly  merged  with  the  native  population.  The 
attack  by  Simeon  and  Levi  would  then  represent 
the  recollection  of  some  treacherous  violation  by 
these  tribes  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  new 
settlers  had  been  welcomed  and  acknowledged. 

The  fact  that  Hamor  means '  an  ass,'  and  Shechem 
'a  shoulder'  or  ' a  mountain-ridge,'  makes  it  prob- 
able that  we  have  in  these  names  the  appellatives 
of  clans  and  families  rather  than  of  individuals. 
Mr.  G.  Buchanan  Gray  (Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Names,  pp.  90,  99-115)  has  shown,  as  the  result  of 
investigating  animal  names,  that '  before  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Hebrew  tribes  into  a  nation,  totem 
worship  and  totem  organization  existed  among 
some  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan'  (p.  115) ;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  connect  such  names  as  '  ass ' 
(Hamor),  'wild  ass'  (Piram  Joe  10s,  Anah  Gn  36», 
Arad  Jg  1M).  'mouse'  (Achbor  Gn  36»),  with  the 
'totem-clans  among  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Jacobs,  Biblical  Archaeology,  pp.  04- 
103,  on  '  Totem-Clans  in  the  Bible '). 

H.  E.  Rylk. 
HAMRAH  (ry?o),  1  Ch  1°  (AV  Amram).  —  An 
Edomite.    In  Gn  36**  the  name  is  more  correctly 

f'ven  as  Hemdan  (cf.  Kittel  in  Haupt's  SBOT  on 
Ch  1«). 

HAMUL  (Wao  'spared' ;  on  the  form  see  Wellh. 
Sam.  19). — A  son  of  Perez  and  grandson  of  Judah, 
Gn  46" =1  Ch  2»,  Nu  261.  The  gentilic  Hamulites 
CTvyjn)  occurs  in  Nu  20u. 

HAHUTAL  (taoq  2  K  23"  and  24",  Jer  52>  ac- 
cording to  MT  vocalization.  In  these  last  two 
occurrences  the  consonants  give  the  form  Hamital 
Scon,  and  this  is  supported  by  LXX  in  all  three 
cases  :  'Apteral,  Mtrdr,  'A/uiraiX  B,  'A/urdX,  'AfurdS, 
'A/uto<IX  A,  'A/urdX  Luc.,  meaning  possibly  'kin 
to  the  dew '  or '  my  kinsman  (lit.  husband's  father) 
is  the  dew'). — Mother  of  the  kings  Jehoahaz  and 
Zedekiah,  sons  of  Josiah.  (See  on  the  meaning  of 
the  name,  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  63 ;  Hommel, 
Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  322).  C.  F.  Burnky. 

HANAMEL  (V?jn,  perhaps  for  SriM  'El  is 
gracious ' ;  but  see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  307, 
n.  2). — Jeremiah  s  cousin,  the  son  of  his  uncle 
Shallum.  It  was  from  H.  that  Jeremiah,  having 
the  right  of  redemption,  bought  a  field  at  Ana- 
thoth.  Although  Jerus.  was  besieged  at  the  time, 
the  purchase  was  readily  made  by  the  prophet 
because  of  his  assurance  that  the  time  would  come 
when  property  would  once  more  be  secure  (Jer 
3Z».  ••  *■    *).  J.  A  Sklbik. 

HANAN  (|)o,  'A»dr\. — 1.  One  of  the  Levites  who 
assisted  Ezra  in  reading  and  explaining  the  Law  to 
the  people  (Neh  87).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Levite  Han  an  who  signed  the  covenant  (Neh 
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W  [Heb.11]),  as  several  of  the  Levit.  names  in  this 
passage  are  found  also  in  87.  The  name  is  wanting 
in  the  LXX  of  87  and  of  10"  (B«*);  but  in 
1  Es  9"  w  find  Ananias  ('AraWat  A,  "krvat  B). 

2.  The  son  of  Zaccur  the  son  of  Mattaniah,  one  of 
the  four  treasurers  appointed  by  Neh.  over  the 
storehouses  in  which  the  tithes  were  kept  (Neh 
13").  He  was  probably  a  Levite,  and  perhaps 
represented  the  singers  and  porters;  for  in  11" 
15*.  »■  so  Mattaniah  is  named  as  a  Levit.  house 
representing  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Others,  however, 
regard  H.  as  a  layman.  3.  A  Benjamite  chief 
(1  Ch  8").  4.  The  youngest  son  of  Azel,  a  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Ch838=944).  5.  One  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Ch  11*»).  6.  The  son  of  Igdaliah.  The 
sons  of  H.  had  a  chamber  in  the  temple  (Jer  35*). 
7.  The  head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2*«,  Neh  7*9).  Called  Anan 
in  1  Es  5".  8.  9.  Two  of  '  the  chiefs  of  the  people ' 
who  sealed  the  covenant  bore  this  name  (Neh 
10"-").   See  Genealogy.  H.  A.  White. 

HAN  AN  EL  (Skjxj  '  El  is  gracious').  —  The  name 
of  a  tower  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  four 
times  mentioned  in  OT  :  in  Neh  31  in  connexion 
with  the  repairing,  and  in  12s*  in  connexion  with 
the  dedication  of  the  walls ;  in  Jer  31"  and 
Zee  1410  as  a  boundary  of  the  restored  and  glorified 
Jerusalem.  In  both  the  passages  in  Neh  it  is 
coupled  with  the  tower  of  Hammeah  (which  see), 
and  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
latter.  From  Neh  12"  we  gather  that  these  two(?) 
towers  lay  between  the  Sheep  gate  and  the  Fish 

gite,  and  from  Jer  and  Zee  that  the  tower  of 
ananel  was  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  city. 
Conder  thinks  that  H ananel  and  Hammeah  be- 
longed to  the  '  castle '  or  '  fortress '  (btrah  Neh 
2*,  in  Gr.  pipit,  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  3 ;  BJ  I.  iii. 

3,  v.  4)  of  the  temple.  See  Jerusalem.  Kyle 
(Ear.  and  Neh.  173)  also  suggests  that  Hananel 
may  have  been  '  an  outwork  of  the  great  fortress 
at  the  point  where  the  city  wall  ran  into  it.'  A 
similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  Buhl  (GAP  141). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HANANI  ('»q,  "AraW,  'Ai-oWm  Neh  7s).— 1.  A 
brother,  or  more  prob.  near  kinsman,  of  Neh.,  who 
brought  tidings  to  Susa  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Pal.  (Neh  l2).  Under  Neh.  he  was 
made  one  of  the  governors  of  Jerus.  (V).  The  name 
is  perhaps  a  shortened  form  of  Hananiah.  2.  A  son 
of  Heman  (1  Ch  25*).  3.  The  father  of  Jehu  the 
Beer  (1  K  16').  It  was  H.  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  reproved  Asa  for  entering  into  alliance 
with  Syria,  and  whom  the  angry  king  cast  into 
prison  (2  Ch  167).  4.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1020).  Called 
Ananias  in  1  Es  9s1.  S.  A  chief  musician  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jems.  (Neh  12").  H.  A.  White. 

HANANIAH  (vtjjj  n^jq  'J*  hath  been  gracious'). 
— 1.  One  of  the  prophets  of  the  anti-Chaldtean 
party  (LXX  calls  him  if/tuSorpo^nit)  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  His  encounter  with  Jeremiah  is  related 
in  Jer  28.  A  native  of  Gibeon,  he  was  probably 
a  priest  (Jos  21"),  like  Jeremiah  himself,  whose 
characteristic  style  he  seems  to  imitate  in  his 
attack.  He,  too,  stands  in  the  temple  (cf.  26*), 
and,  using  Jeremiah's  constant  title  for  God,  he 
prophesies  the  return  from  Babylon  within  two 
years  (contrast  Jeremiah's  seventy,  25u)  of  the 
temple  vessels,  Jeconiah,  and  the  captives  (con- 
trast 22"  27"),  and  then,  pointing  to  the  yoke  on 
Jeremiah's  neck  (27*),  he  concludes  as  he  had 
begun :  '  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.'  With  sad  irony  Jeremiah  repGed : 
'Amen;  the  Lord  do  so,'  and  then  pointed  out 
that,  as  the  general  tone  of  former  true  prophecy 


had  been  minatory,  a  prophecy  of  peace  would 
need  an  accurate  fulfilment  to  vindicate  its  divine 
origin.  H.  then  repeated  his  oracle  in  symbolic 
form(cf.  19w),  breaking  Jeremiah's  yoke.  Jeremiah 
retired  in  silence,  but  soon  returned  to  tell  H.  that 
his  breaking  the  wooden  bar  merely  signified  that 
Nebuchadnezzar's  yoke  would  be  of  iron,  and  to 
announce  H.'s  death — the  punishment  of  a  lying 
prophet  (Dt  18"),  who  had  spoken  also  rebellion 
against  the  Lord  (Dt  13").  Within  two  months 
H.  died  (Jer  28"). 

2.  The  first  of  Daniel's  three  companions  (Dn  1*). 
He  received  the  name  of  Shadrach  (whose  mean- 
ing is  much  disputed  j  see  Be  van.  Comm.  on  Dan., 
p.  61).  They_  joined  Daniel  in  his  ascetic  resolve, 
and  shared  his  triumph  (lu)  and  subsequent  peril 
(2U).  Through  their  prayers  (2"",»)  the  king's 
dream  was  revealed  to  Daniel,  and  at  his  request 
(2**)  they  were  appointed  '  over  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  Babylon,'  and  still  further  promoted 
(330)  after  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the 
fiery  furnace.  In  the  Gr.  interpolation  after  Dn 
3s*  Azoriah  is  most  prominent  (Song  of  the  three 
Children w>",  contrast68).  Their  deliverance  is 
alluded  to  1  Mac  2",  He  ll*".  3.  See  No.  2  in 
nextarticle.  i.  lCh31,,n  a  son  of  Zerub.,  identified 
by  Lord  A.  Her  vey  with  Joanan  (Lk  S27),  Rhesa  being 
a  title  of  Zerub.  which  has  crept  into  the  text 
(Smith,  DB  ».  Genealogy  of  Christ).  Bertheau 
conjectures  that  the  six  names  in  1  Ch  3"  are  all 
sons  of  H.  6.  1  Ch  8*  a  Benjamite.  6.  1  Ch  25*- » 
a  'son'  of  Heman,  leader  of  the  16th  course  of 
temple  musicians.  7.  2  Ch  26"  one  of  Uzziah's 
captains  who  superintended  the  organization  of  the 
army.  8.  Ezr  10",  1  Es  9"  Ananias,  one  of  those 
'that  had  married  strange  women.'  9.  See  No.  1  in 
next  article.  10.  Neh  3"  son  of  Shelemiah  ;  one  of 
those  who  repaired  the  wall,  possibly = No.  9,  and 
descendant  of  No.  13.  11.  Nen  12la  a  priest,  chief 
of  the  course  of  Jeremiah,  when  Joiakim  was  high 

Sriest,  possibly  mentioned  12°  as  present  at  the 
edication  of  the  walls.  12.  Jer  36u  father  of 
Zedekiah,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  13.  Jer  37u  grandfather 
of  Irijah,  'a  captain  of  the  ward,'  who  appre- 
hended Jeremiah  on  the  charge  of  desertion  to  the 
Chaldseans.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

HANANIAH  (KW,  'Arartd,  'AraWat,  '  J*  has  been 
gracious'). — 1.  One  of  the  guild  of  perfumers  (AV 
apothecaries)  who  in  the  days  of  Neh.  repaired  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerus.,  near  the '  broad  wall ' 
(Neh  3").  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  H.  the  son 
of  Shelemiah,  who  is  mentioned  as  repairing 
another  portion  of  the  wall,  near  the  E.  gate  (3s0). 
2.  The  governor  of  the  castle,  i.e.  of  the  birah,  or 
fortress  on  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  Neh.,  who 
describes  him  as '  a  faithful  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God  above  many,'  appointed  him  one  of  the  two 
officers  in  command  of  Jerus.  (Neh  7'). 

H.  A.  White. 

HAND.— The  word  '  hand '  is  used  in  the  Eng. 
versions  of  the  Bible  with  a  variety  of  meaning 
which  can  be  but  partially  illustrated  from  other 
literature.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  freedom 
with  which  the  Heb.  word  i;  y&d  is  employed — a 
freedom  which  does  not  belong  to  yeio  to  the  same 
extent  (though  even  in  NT,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  LXX,  %tlp  is  found  in  some  specially 
biblical  meanings),  so  that  the  variety  of  usage  is 
chiefly  characteristic  of  OT. 

It  will  oonduoe  to  clearness  it,  Brat  of  all,  a  resume  la  siren 
of  the  uie  of  y&d  in  Heb.,  following  OxJ.  Heb.  Lex. 

1.  The  hand  of  man  (On  S22  etc),  or  anthropopathicall;  of 
God (Exk  8») ;  Including  the  wrist  (On  24*110.*  s8»«**-»o, 
Jg  IS") ;  standing  for  the  finger  alone  (On  41«,  Eat  S'»). 

2.  The  hand  at  in  um,  u  On  49*  'arms  of  nil  hands,'  <.«. 
arms  which  make  his  hands  serviceable  ;  2  K  9"  '  he  filled  his 
hand  with  the  bow,'  Le.  seized  it ;  and  •  nil  the  hand '  of  the  priest 
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—consecrate,  install  (perhaps  from  the  Idea  of  (riving  him  the 
selected  portions  or  the  sacrifice  :  see  Fill)  ;  a '  hand  weapon ' 
(lit.  '  weapon  of  the  hand ')  Nu  8oi* ;  and  idols  the  work  of 
man's  hand  (Is  2s),  as  man  is  the  work  of  God's  band  (Job  141BV 
Special  ways  in  which  the  hand  is  used  are  (1)  to  kiss  the  mouth 
(Job  3127) ;  f>)  to  be  laid  on  the  mouth  to  express  silence  (Job 
40*.  Hie  7>i) ;  (3)  the  debt  is  '  the  lending  of  the  hand '  (Neh 
10*1),  and  the  creditor  '  the  master  of  the  lending  of  the  hand ' 
(Dt  16*) ;  U)  the  lifting  of  the  hand  (to  heaven)  is  the  taking  of 
an  oath  (Dt  32*0  or  the  sign  of  prayer  (Ps  28*) ;  (5)  to  shake 
(lit.  '  brandish  ")  the  hand  Is  to  defy  (Is  1033) ;  (a)  to  give  the 
hand  is  to  pledge  (Est  1019)  or  to  submit  (1  Ch  29**). 

8.  The  hand  at  strong,  helpful,  (o)  of  man  :  Israel  went  oat  of 
Egypt  'with  an  high  hand '  (Ex  1*8),  i.e.  boldly,  defiantly ;  and 
to  act '  with  an  high  hand '  against  J",  is  to  set  presumptuously 
<Nu  15*0) ;  so,  to  be  'short  of  hand '  (2  K  19%)  is  to  be  of  small 
power  ;  to  strengthen  one's  hands  is  to  help  (Jg  9**) ;  and  the 
dropping  down  of  the  hands  is  the  failure  of  strength  (2  8  41) 
(6)  Of  God :  Bis  hands  are  stretched  forth  to  smite  (Ex  9">) ; 
or  to  deliver  (Ex  183.ni,  Dt  4»X  the  opposite  being  the 
'  shortened '  hand  (Is  50*  691) ;  It  is  a  '  good '  hand  when  it 
blesses  (Err  7*  8",  Neh  2»- 18),  as  protection  is  in  the  shadow  of 
the  hand  of  J"  (Is  49*) ;  and  under  inspiration  the  prophet  Is  in 
the  grasp  of  God's  hand  (2  K  S",  Is  8",  Esk  1*  8"- »  871  401). 

4.  The  hand  is  used  figuratively  to  express  strength  or  power 
(cf.  Assyr.  tdu  '  strength  ') :  Jos  8*°  '  there  was  not  in  them 
strength  (lit  '  hands ')  to  flee ' ;  Ps  76s  '  None  of  the  men  of 
migh?  have  found  their  hands,' {.s.  their  powers  are  paralyzed 
in  death.  Of  him  who  cannot  bring  a  lamb  or  two  turtle  doves 
for  saorifice  it  is  said,  *  his  hand  cannot  reach  to  them '  (Lv  67-u 
1421).  A  display  of  power  is  '  a  mighty  hand '  (Dt  84" :  cf.  Job 
27U,  Ps  78**);  ana  a  grand  achievement  'a  great  hand' 
(Ex  14*1). 

6.  (l)The  'hand' is  used  for  the  tide,  18*1*  •  the  wayside,' 
lit.  '  the  hand  of  the  way '  (but  see  Driver,  ad  loo.) ;  Dt  2*7  '  all 
the  side  of  the  river  Jabbok '  (RV\  lit.  'all  the  hand ' ;  Gn  84*1 
'  the  land  is  wide  of  both  hands,'  is.  in  both  directions  ;  Jer  63 
'  every  one  in  his  place,'  lit.  '  in  his  hand.'  (2)  Other  technical 
senses  are  :  a  sun  (1  S  15i»,  2  S  181*) ;  a  part  or  share  (On  47*4, 
2  S  19**,  2  K  117,  Neh  111) ;  time,  repetition  (Gn  43",  Dn  1*0). 
And  in  the  plu.  supports  (IK  7*»-*«  U>i*M>  I  2 Oh  9i*M»), 
tenant  (Ex  2817-  U  W«  86**.  »**<•). 

6.  There  are  also  many  peculiar  prepositional  phrases,  but 
these  will  be  best  understood  in  their  Eng.  equivalents. 

1.  The  hand  is  a  figure  for  the  action,  influence, 
or  power  of  God  or  man  ;  Jg  l"  '  the  hand  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  prevailed ' ;  1  S  22"  '  Turn,  and 
slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord  ;  because  their  hand 
also  is  with  David ' ;  2  K  3"  '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him  j  Ezr  7*  4  according  to  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  his  God  upon  him  *  (so  V  V,  Neh  2s-  >*, 
sometimes  with  '  good '  as  epithet  of  '  hand,'  the 
meaning  being  always  the  favour  of  God  actively 
bestowed  and  proved  by  its  results) ;  Job  6»  '  Even 
that  it  would  please  God  to  destroy  me ;  that  he 
wonld  let  loose  his  hand,  and  cut  me  off  1 '  Ps  78u 
'  They  remembered  not  his  hand,  nor  the  day  when 
he  delivered  them  from  the  enemy ' ;  89*1 '  Shall  he 
deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave  ? '  (RV 
'  power  of  Sheol ') ;  109*7  '  That  they  may  know 
that  this  is  thy  hand,  that  thou,  Lord,  hast  done 
it ' ;  Pr  211  '  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water;  he  turneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will ' ;  Ec  9W  '  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ' ;  Jer  15" 
'  I  sat  alone  because  of  thy  hand '  ('The  Hand  of 
J"  is  a  fig.  expression  for  the  self-revealing  and 
irresistible  power  of  J" ;  it  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Arm  of  J"  [Is  631],  but  is  need  in  preference 
with  regard  to  the  divinely-ordained  actions  and 
words  of  the  prophets ' — Cheyne). 

In  this  oonnexion  the  foil,  passages  deserve  attention  :  1.  Dt 
88*  '  Let  bis  hands  be  suflicient  for  him' ;  Heb.  r>  3"J  ;  RV 
'  With  his  hands  he  contended  for  himself,'  RVm  '  Let  his'hands 
be  sufficient  for  him,'  or  'for  them.'  Driver  mentions  Stade's 
'  plausible  conjecture '  Yf  3")  spv  (addressed  to  God)  '  with  thy 
hands  contend  for  it ' ;  but  his  own  tr.  is  '  with  his  hands  he 
hath  contended  for  It'  The  verse  contains  Moses'  blessing  on 
Judah ;  and  as  Judah's  deBire  for  the  reunion  of  the  people  is 
given  in  the  previous  clause,  these  words  are  understood  by 
Driver  as  expressing  Judah's  services  for  the  common  weal ; 
LXX  mj  ml  xiijW  «if«i  iiecMpifvri*  avr£;  Vulg.  'manus  ejus 
pugnabnnt  pro  eo ' ;  Wyo.  1882  '  his  hoondis  shulen  fight  for  it,' 
13S8  '  hise  hondls  schulen  flghte  for  hym ' ;  Tind.  '  let  his  handes 
fyght  tor  him ' ;  Cov. '  Let  his  handes  multiply*  him '  (taking 
3T  from  331 '  to  increase,'  not  from  3*1  '  to  strive ") ;  similarly 
Calvin  (Sermons  upon  Deut.),  Golding's  trans. '  Let  his  handes 
suffise  him,  because  thou  wilt  bee  his  helpe  against  his  enemies ' ; 
whence  Oen.  '  His  hands  shalbe  sufficient  for  him,  if  thou  help 
him  aga'nst  his  enemies ' ;  Bish.  '  His  hands  shalbe  good  ynough 


for  him,'  whence  AT ;  bat  Don.  (after  Vulg.) '  his  handes  shsl 

fight  for  him.' 

2.  Ps  1714  •  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  which  is  thy 
sword:  from  men  which  are  thy  hand,  O  Lord  '  ( mrr  !Tl,~D'n05); 
RV '  From  men,  by  thy  hand,'  RVm  as  AV.  Nearly  all  mod. 
expositors  *  take  the  '  sword '  and  the  '  hand '  as  the  instru- 
ments by  which  J"  is  to  rescue  the  soul  of  His  serva  t,  as  RV. 
But  King  still  accepts  the  AV  tr.,  which  makes  wicked  men 
God's  sword,  and  worldly  men  His  '  hand  '  or  instrument  (cf. 
Is  10* '  Ho  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger  !  *).  The  passage  is, 
however,  suspected,  and  its  opening  words  rejected  as  a  g'oss 
by  Cheyne,  Kautzsch,  Wellhausen,  et  aL   See  Expos.  Timet, 

481. 

8.  Ps  80"  •  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand ' 
(Sjp;  «t>i$-Sb  TirV"?).  *•«■  'put  forth  thy  power  to  protect  the 
people  which  thy  right  hand  made  Into  a  nation  and  delivered 
from  Egypt '— Kirkpatrick.  Wellh.-Furnes8  tr.  *jr  '  thine  arm.' 

4.  Ps  89**  'I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand 
in  the  rivers,'  RV  '  on  the  sea  ...  on  the  rivers.'  The  ref.  is  to 
the  extent  of  the  King's  dominion— from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates. 

2.  It  follows  that  the  hand  is  often  a  figure  for 
the  person,  especially  the  person  acting  :+  Lv  14** 
'  This  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is  the  plague  of 
leprosy,  whose  hand  is  not  able  to  get  that  which 
pertaineth  to  his  cleansing'  (RV  'who  is  not 
able ') ;  so  Nu  6"  ;  IS  23"  '  And  Jonathan,  Saul's 
son,  arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the  wood,  and 
strengthened  his  hand  in  God'  (cf.  Is  35*  'strengthen 
ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees'). 
Shaks.  occasionally  uses  '  hand '  in  the  same  way, 
as  Meat,  for  Meat.  v.  i.  491— 

'  Friar,  advise  him : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand.' 

8.  The  above  and  other  idioms  are  fonnd  in  the 
foil,  phrases : — 

1.  At  hand.  To  be  at  hand  is  to  be  near,  whether 
of  time  or  of  place.  When  the  ref.  is  to  an  event, 
as « the  day  of  the  Lord  '  (Is  IS*  Jl  1",  Zeph  1'), 
there  is  no  ambiguity ;  but  when  a  person  is  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  sometimes  a  question  whether  place 
or  time  is  spoken  of.  In  OT  '  at  hand '  is  the  tr. 
of  3-iij  to  be  near  (Gn  27",  Dt  15»,  Ezk  12=»  and  [in 
Piel]  Ezk  36s  '  for  they  are  at  hand  to  come '  (•» 
irta^  rc-jB),  or  the  adj.  3hjj  'near'  (Dt  32»,  Is  13*. 
Jer  23",  Jl  1",  Zeph  1T),  of  which  the  most  lumin- 
ous passage  is  Jer  23°  '  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?'  In  NT  'at 
hand'  is  mostly  the  tr.  of  the  vb.  eyylfw,  to  come 
near  (Mt  3»  4"  10'  28"-  **,  Mk  1»  14**  Ro  13M 
1  P  4T),  or  of  the  adj.  Mi,  'near'  (Mt  26M,  Jn  2M 
V,  Ph  4',  Rev  1*  2210),  both  of  which  are  used  of 
place  and  of  time ;  once  also  of  ivlartiiu  (2  Th  2* 
'  Be  not  .  .  .  troubled  ...  by  letter  as  from  us, 
as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand,'  c&t  ftVi  ivto-rnm 
i)  iifUpa  tov  X/motoO,  edd.  Kupiov  for  XptoroO,  RV  '  as 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now  present ' :  t  Elli- 
cott,  '  to  the  effect  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now 
come ') ;  and  once  of  itbUrraiuu  (2  Ti  4*  '  the  time  of 
my  departure  iB  at  hand,'  iibiorrnia,  RV  '  is  come '). 

The  only  doubtful  passage  is  Ph  4*  "The  Lord  is  at  hand," 
i  Ki>«  lyyU.  Most  ancient  and  nearly  all  mod.  expositors 
understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  Second  Advent,  the  words 
being  a  translation  of  the  Aram.  M.^i.  AM  of  1  Co  16**,  which 
some  think  may  have  been  a  set  form  of  warning  in  the  apos- 
tolic Church.  But  a  few  take  the  iyyit  to  be  local,  'The  Lord 
is  near  us,'  either  referring  to  the  perpetual  presence  of  Christ 
(cf.  Mt  28»),  or  (taking  KC?w  as  Godi  to  God's  helpful  pro- 
vidence in  time  of  need.  See  Vincent,  ad  foe.  (who  accepts  the 
ref.  to  the  Heoond  Coming) ;  Manning,  Sermons,  iii.  241 ;  Harden, 
Ch.  of  Eng.  Eeeles.  Rev.,  Aug.  80,  1890;  Moule,  Thoughts  on 
the  Spiritual  Lift  (who  refer  to  Christ's  constant  presence : 
Moule  compares  Ps  1191*1  "Thou  art  near  liyyit),  O  Lord'): 
and  Expos.  Times,  ii.  2  f.  The  chief  argument  for  the  Second 
Coming  is  the  apostle's  use  of  Kifui,  on  which  see  Winer,  Gram. 
p.  164. 

2.  At  no  hand.  This  phrase  occurs  only  in 
Preface  to  AV  1611.  Its  meaning  is  '  by  no  means.' 

•  Including  Davidson,  Syntax,  I 109.  8,  p.  164. 

t  This  does  not  spoil  Trench's  contrast  between  the  mod.  cus- 
tom of  describing  working  men  as  so  many  '  bands '  and  the 
biblical  idiom 'souls '(Ac  2*1).   Bee  Study  of  Words,  95  f. 

t  The  AV  tr.  of  this  passage  brings  it  Into  oonfllct  with  Ro  181* 
'  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand,'  making  the  apostle 
deny  here  what  he  there  affirms.  RV  removes  the  discrepancy 
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Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warn,  ii.  36  (p.  92),  "The 
Caliph  demurred  hereat,  as  counting  such  a  gesture 
a  diminution  to  his  State ;  and  at  no  hana  would 
ve  him  his  hand  bare,  but  gave  it  in  his  glove.' 
f.  Sir  John  Harington's  version  of  Ps  137' — 
'  Come,  slog  us  now  a  «on({,  say  they, 
As  onoe  you  song  at  ante  band.' 

3.  At  the  hand  o/=  from :  Gn  0*  'And  surely 
your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require;  at  the 
hand  of  every  beast  will  - 1  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
will  I  require  the  life  of  man '  (-1:5,  lit.  '  from  the 
hand  of ' ;  LXX  *c  X'vV"  Vulg.  '  de  manu,'  Wye. 
'  of  the  hoond ') ;  3310  '  Receive  my  present  at  my 
hand ' ;  2  S  13s- *• w,  2  K  9'  'And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel';  Is  lu  'When  ye  come  to  appear 
before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to 
tread  my  courts  t ' ;  Rev  19*  '  He  hath  judged  the 
great  whore  .  .  .  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of 
his  servants  at  her  hand'  («Vr  rqi  [edd.  omit  r!jt] 
X«p&>  atrfjt,  Vulg.  'de  manibus  ejus':  the  mean- 
ing, which  is  'from  her'  or  'upon  her,'  as  'upon 
Jezebel'  in  2  K  9T,  is  missed  by  Gen.  NT,  'and 
hath  advenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  shed  by 
her  hand.'  The  phrase  is  frequently  used  by 
Shaks.,  as  Merry  Wives,  n.  ii.  218,  '  Have  you  re- 
ceived no  promise  of  satisfaction  at  her  hands?' 
In  Neh  11s*  occurs  the  phrase  '  at  the  king's  hand,' 
— '  And  Pethahiah  .  .  .  was  at  the  king's  hand  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  people '  (^n  t?).  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  clear,  but  the  scope  of 
Pethahiah's  office  is  not  so  clear.  See  Ryle  (Ezra 
and  Neh.  in  Camb.  Bible),  and  art.  PETHAHIAH. 

4.  By  the  hand  of  = '  by,'  or  '  by  means  of ' :  Ex 
4a  '  And  he  said,  0  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray  thee,  by 
the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send  (t?)  ;  Lv  8™ 
'  So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the 
Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses.' 

5.  By  strength  of  hand;  Ex  134"-»,  as  13"  'By 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  from 
Egypt-'   See  '  With  a  strong  hand '  below. 

6.  To  come  to  one's  hand:  Gn  32u '  And  he  lodged 
there  that  same  night;  and  took  of  that  which 
came  to  his  hand  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother ' 

0*1,7  K<MJ-p  n#],  LXX  Kal  (\aptv  <Sr  ((pepev  dwpa, 
Vulg.  '  separavit  de  his  quae  habebat,'  RV  '  took 
of  that  which  he  had  with  him');  Jg  20"  'And 
the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon  the  children 
of  Benjamin,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  as  well  the  men  of  every  city,  as  the  beast, 
and  all  that  came  to  hand '  (kxtjki-S-)  12,  AVm  '  all 
that  was  found,'  RV  'all  that  they  found');  1  S 
25*  'Give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  cometh  to  thine 
hand  unto  thy  servants '  (if];  m??*  -bj>ij  no,  LXX  S  Hw 
ttpD  ^  X'V  gov)- 

7.  Fall  in  hand  with:  Only  in  Preface  to  AV, 
'For  not  long  after  Christ,  Aquila  fell  in  hand 
with  a  new  Translation,  and  after  him  Theodotion, 
and  after  him  Symmachus' ;  and  'Neither,  to  be 
short,  were  we  the  first  that  fell  in  hand  with 
translating  the  Scripture  into  English.'  The 
meaning  is  'set  about,'  'undertake,'  mod.  'take 
in  hand  to.' 

8.  From  one's  hand  =  from  oneself  :  Gn  4"  'And 
now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood 
from  thy  hand';  38",  cf.  Ps  71*  Wye  'My  God, 
tac  me  awey  fro  the  hond  of  the  synnere ;  and  fro 
the  hond  of  the  doere  agen  the  lawe.' 

9.  In  hand.  This  phrase  has  different  mean- 
ings: (1)  'In  progress,  1  S  20"  'when  the  busi- 
ness was  in  hand  (nips^-i  oVy,  AVm  'in  the  day  of 
the  business,'  LXX  t»  rj  iiittpt  rj  ipyaalnv,  Vulg. 

*  On  the  LXX  text  of  this  passage  see  Conybeare  in  JQR, 
r.  178. 


'indie  quando  operari  licet').  Cf.  Shaks.  Venus, 
912— 

'  Full  of  respects,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecting." 

(2)  In  one's  hand= '  with  one,'  or  '  in  one's  pos- 
session,' Gn  35* '  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods  that  were  in  their  hand ' ;  39"  And 
his  master  saw  .  .  .  that  the  LORD  made  all  that 
he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand';  Dt  241  'let  him 
write  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  give  in  her 
hand';  1  S  17*  'And  David  left  his  carriage  [RV 
'  baggage']  in  the  hand  (rr^S)  of  the  keeper  of  the 
carnage' ;  Is  44M  '  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand?1;  1  Ch  29"*  'In  thine  hand  is  power  and 
might ;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 
to  give  strength  unto  all.'  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
last  passage,  the  meaning  is  rather  'in  one's 
power,'  or  '  under  one's  control.'  So  Gn  24u  '  all 
the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand ' ;  Job  12'° 
'  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing ' ; 
Jer  26"  '  As  for  me,  behold  I  am  in  your  hand :  do 
with  me  as  seemeth  good  and  meet  unto  you'; 
Sir  15"  'He  himself  made  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  counsel  (eV 
X«pi  SutBeuXlov  afroG,  RV  '  in  the  hand  of  his  own 
counsel  ). 

(3)  To  I  put  one's  life  in  one's  hand '  is  to  expose 
it,  risk  it,  in  making  a  venture.  The  phrase 
occurs  in  Jg  12»,  1  S  19»  28a,  Job  13" ;  and  in  a 
slightly  difierent  form  in  Ps  11V  'My  soul  is 
continually  in  my  hand ' ;  cf.  also  Ad.  Est  14* 
'For  my  danger  is  in  mine  hand'  (6V1  tirSvrit  iu>v 
iv  x*(/>*  MO"). 

(4)  In  Gal  3"  occurs  the  expression  '  in  the  hand 
of,'  meaning  'by  means  of:  'the  law  .  .  .  was 
ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator,'  Gr. 
i*  x«/>f,  a  frequent  tr"  in  LXX  of  Heb.  tj.  Both 
the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  have  accepted  the  Heb. 
phrase,  regardless  of  their  own  proper  idiom,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  use  of  'hand,'  but  also  by 
using 'in*.   RV  prefers 'by  the  hand  of.' 

10.  Lay  hanti  on.    See  LAY. 

11.  Of  one's  hand= '  from  one,'  as  Gn  21"  '  these 
seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand'; 
391  '  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt ;  and 
Potiphar  .  .  .  bought  him  of  the  hands  [ed.  1611 
'hand,'  so  RV]  of  the  Ishmaelites ' ;  or  =  simply 
'  my,'  as  Gn  31"  '  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand 
[=it  is  in  my  power]  to  do  you  hurt.' 

12.  On  this,  that  hand.  The  phrase  'on  this 
(that,  etc.)  hand'  for  'on  this  side'  is  now  biblical 
and  archaic.  Wright  (Bible  Word-Book*,  303) 
quotes  Holland,  Pliny,  xxxvi.  6  (ed.  1637),  'The 
nerie  goddesse  Vesta,  sitting  in  a  chaire,  accom- 
panied with  two  hand-maidens  set  upon  the  ground 
of  each  hand  of  her.'  Shaks.,  however,  uses  the 
expression  quite  freely,  as  Merry  Wives,  u.  ii.  24 — 
'I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of 
Heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour 
in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and 
to  lurch.'  In  AV  we  find  Gn  Uu  '  Hobah,  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus' ;  Ex  38"  'and  for 
the  other  side  (>;o?)  of  the  court  gate,  on  this  hand 
and  that  hand  (nirji  np)  were  hangings' ;  2  K  23u 
'  And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem, 
which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of 
corruption '  (7  prj'9). 

13.  Out  of  hand.  The  phrase  '  out  of  the  hand 
of  for  'out  of  the  power  of,'  especially  after  the 
verb  to  deliver,  occurs  frequently.  But  twice  we 
find  '  out  of  hand,'  meaning  '  at  once,'  Nu  11" 
'Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand'  (fy;  to  "jnn, 
LXX  &r6KT(ir6v  /u  dratpicei) ;  To  4"  '  Give  him  it 
out  of  hand'  (vapavrlna).  So  North,  Plutarch 
(Demosthenes,  p.  863),  'Thereupon  he  went  with 
a  chearefull  countenance  into  the  assembly  of  the 
councell,  and  told  them  there,  that  he  had  ■ 
certaine  dreame  that  promised  great  good  hap. 
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and  that  out  of  hand,  unto  the  Athenians ' ;  Gold- 
ing,  Calvin's  Sermons  upon  Deuteronomie  (No.  192, 
on  Dt  33*"'),  '  Wee  see  then  that  things  shall  not 
[alwayes]  come  to  passe  out  of  hande,  immedi- 
atly  after  that  God  hath  promised  them ' ;  Gold- 
ing,  CalvMs  Sermons  upon  Job  (No.  119,  on  Job 
32*-*),  '  We  knowe  that  the  world  did  out  of  hand 
fall  away  from  God ' ;  and  (in  same  sermon)  '  Why 
doth  he  not  kill  me  out  of  hande  t ' 

14.  Put  one's  hand.  Ex  231  'Put  not  thine 
hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  unrighteous  wit- 
ness'— a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Heb.,  which  means  to  'go 
band  in  hand  with.' 

15.  Under  the  hand  of:  Gn  41"  'And  let  them 
.  .  .  lay  up  corn  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh' 
(ninrr  noe);  Ex  21"  'And  if  a  man  smite  his 
servant  .  .  .  and  he  die  under  his  hand ' ;  Nu  4* 
'  their  charge  shall  be  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar ' ; 
Jg  9"  '  And  would  to  God  this  people  were  under 
my  hand  I ' ;  1  S  21"  Now  therefore  what  is  under 
thine  hand  1  Give  me  five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine 
hand.' 

16.  With  a  strong  {high,  etc.)  hand  is  a  phrase 
which  is  very  often  used  of  God's  deliverances, 
Ex  61 13»  14»  32"  Dt  6U  71*  etc. 

For  the  theological  significance  of  the  word  see 
next  article.  J.  Hastings. 

HAND.— The  appearance  of  this  word  in  the 
Bible  is  in  some  cases  due  to  Eng.  idiom.  Thus 
the  expressions  '  at  hand '  (though  Heb.  had  a  corre- 
sponding idiom,  Job  15"),  and  '  handful '  are  used 
where  the  original  idea  was  simply  that  of  '  near- 
ness'or 'fulness.'  So,  too,  in  the  term  of  measure- 
ment, 'a  palm'  or  ' handbreadth '  npg,  the  root 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extension  only. 

For  the  hand  proper  two  words  are  employed — 
one  of  them  i;  yddh,  denoting  it  open  or  flat,  the 
other  is  kaph,  closed  or  curved.  A  third  word, 
hophnaim,  was  sometimes  used  of  the  two 
hands  clenched  or  grasping  an  object.  To  these 
must  be  added  ]'Q'.  ydmtn,  and  Stop  semS'l,  right 
and  left,  which,  as  in  other  languages,  came  to 
stand  by  themselves  for  right  and  left  hand. 

It  is  only  idiomatic  phrases  derived  from  the 
various  functions  of  the  hand  that  call  for  notice 
here.  These  functions  are  to  mark  position,  exert 
power,  and  express  emotion,  and  the  idioms  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  in  three  corresponding 


1.  So  usual  was  it  to  employ  the  hand  to  de- 
scribe situation,  that  i;  from  its  sense  of  side, 
which  is  11  times  used  to  tr.  it,  came  to  carry 
that  of  place,  and  is  so  rendered  8  times.  Cf. 
coast  6  times,  border  twice. 

In  three  of  these  instances  (1  S  15",  2  S  18u, 
Is  66*)  place  evidently  stands  for  a  monument  of 
some  kind,  possibly  a  pillar  with  a  hand  sculp- 
tured on  it  as  an  emblem  of  power  or  success. 
Such  monuments  appear  to  have  been  common 
in  Phoenicia,  and  the  hand  has  in  many  countries 
served  aa  an  emblem  of  good  fortune. 

'  On  the  right  hand,' '  on  the  left  hand,'  are,  of 
course,  common  phrases,  while  the  custom  of  facing 
the  E.  when  denoting  geographical  position  made 
these  phrases  in  Pal.  equivalent  to  S.  and  N.  re- 
spectively. 

The  right  hand  was  the  place  of  an  accuser  in  a 
court  of  justice  (Ps  109*,  Zee  31),  but,  from  the  sense 
of  security  given  by  the  presence  of  a  comrade  in 
battle  on  the  unshielded  side,  the  right  came  to  be 
the  place  of  a  protector  (Ps  16»  109",  Ac  2»). 

Religion  had  also  its  use  for  these  phrases.  To 
turn  from  the  law  of  God  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left  is  a  frequent  scriptural  expres- 
sion for  loyalty  to  the  divine  King.  To  sit  down 
at  His  right  hand  was  the  glory  reserved  for  the 
•xalted  Son  (Ps  1101,  Mk  14s). 


2.  As  used  to  work  with  or  to  fight  with,  ths 
hand  became  a  synonym  for  strength  (Jos  8"), 
and  supplied  innumerable  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, many  of  which,  from  their  religious  use, 
have  become  as  universal  as  they  are  sacred. 
When  he  wished  to  denote  God's  power,  the  Is- 
raelite spoke  of  God's  hand.  See  Arm.  He  saw 
it  outstretched  to  perform  wonders  of  mercy  for 
himself,  or  wonders  of  judgment  for  his  enemies. 
It  was  a  good  hand  and  a  mighty  hand,  and  it 
was  watched  'as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto 
the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress'  (Ps  123*). 
It  became,  indeed,  an  emblem  not  only  of  might, 
exerted  to  defend  or  destroy,  not  only  of  help  and 
guidance,  but  of  Providence  (Ps  77").  Prophetic 
inspiration,  too,  was  often  indicated  by  the  phrase 
'the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon'  (1  K  184*),  while 
God  was  said  to  speak  '  by  the  hand  of,'  i.e.  by 
means  of,  a  prophet. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
mention  of  the  hand  has  passed  out  of  the  region 
of  anthropomorphic  representation  into  that  of 
pure  metaphor.  At  all  events  the  imagery  is 
fearlessly  bold  in  expressions  like  those  of  Ps  74u, 
Is  49». 

8.  The  use  of  the  hands  to  express  emotion  gave 
rise  to  many  familiar  biblical  expressions.  They 
were  lifted  in  prayer  (Ps  134*),  extended  in  ex- 
postulation (Is  65a),  clasped  in  a  bargain  (Pr  61), 
folded  in  sleep  (Pr  6").  By  their  movement  a 
blessing  was  conveyed  (Lv  9*0,  an  oath  was  regis- 
tered (Dt  32*),  or  a  defiance  offered  (2  8  20111). 
As  a  religious  symbol,  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
ordination  to  a  sacred  office  grew  out  of  the 
natural  gesture  that  accompanied  the  patriarchal 
blessing.   See  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

The  act  of  cleansing  the  hands  was  fruitful  in 
phrases.  To  wash  one's  own  hands  was  a  pro- 
testation of  innocence  (Dt  21fcT,  Mt  27'*);  to 
pour  water  on  the  hands  of  another,  of  dependence 
or  discipleship  (2  K  3U).  The  idea  of  ceremonial 
purity  or  impurity  enters  into  the  expressions 
'  clean  hands '  of  the  Psalms  and  '  unwashen  hands ' 
of  the  Gospels. 

There  is  one  phrase  which,  from  the  obscurity 
of  its  origin,  causes  a  little  difficulty.  'To  fill 
the  hand'  (AVm  where  the  text  has  'consecrate,' 
Ex  2841  etc.)  was  a  regular  term  for  the  investi- 
ture of  a  priest.  Some  explain  by  the  supposition 
that  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  placed  in  the  neo- 
phyte s  hand  as  a  symbol  of  his  office.  Others 
think  of  the  presentation  of  the  priestly  tithe. 
Another,  and  perhaps  better  explanation,  makes 
the  expression  entirely  metaphorical  for  the  be- 
stowal of  office,  as  we  might  say  '  the  priesthood 
was  put  into  his  hands'  (cf.  Moore's  Judges,  p.  380, 
and  Bee  art.  FILL).  A  S.  AgleN. 

HANDBREADTH. — See  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. 

HANDKERCHIEF. — See  Napkin. 

HANDLE.— The  '  handles  of  the  lock '  (properly, 
as  RV,  'the  handles  of  the  bolt')  of  the  door  are 
referred  to  in  Ca  6*.  the  word  being  kaph, 
usually  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot. 
See  Key,  and  Lock  under  art.  House. 

The  verb  to  'handle'  occurs  frequently.  Its 
primary  meaning,  to  seize  or  use  with  the  hand,  is 
seen  in  Ps  115'  'They  have  hands,  but  they  handle 
not* ;  and  Wis  15u  'gods,  which  neither  have  the 
use  of  eyes  to  see  .  .  .  nor  fingers  of  hands  to 
handle'  (t/t  ^Xd^rtF).  So  we  handle  the  sword 
(Ezk  384),  the  oar  (27"),  the  pen  (Jg  5"),  the  harp 
(Gn  4M),  etc  In  NT  the  meaning  it  touch, 
or  feel  with  the  hand.   There  are  two  Gr.  verbs  i 
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(1)  0iyyira,  Col  281  '  Touch  not ;  taste  not ;  handle 
not*  (&H  4fj  /nji*  yti<m  juij5£  8lyv*).  RV,  after 
Lightfoot,  renders  'Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor 
touch,'  for  tvrarOcu  is  stronger  than  0iye'a>,  and  is 
best  ti*  by  handle  if  that  word  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
which  is  somewhat  strong  for  both.  (2)  ^rjKatpiu, 
Lk  24s*  '  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I 
myself :  handle  me,  and  see ' ;  1  Jn  l1  *  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard  .  .  . 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life.' 
If  'handle'  was  too  strong  for  Siyydvu,  it  is 
scarcely  strong  enough  for  <jnj\a<piu,  which  ex- 
presses the  movement  of  the  hands  over  a  surface, 
so  as  to  feel  it  and  fix  it,  or  mentally  the  groping 
after  something,  as  the  Athenians  '  felt  after'  God 
(Ac  17s7,  same  verb).  In  He  12u  (only  remaining 
occurrence  in  NT)  it  is  used  of  the  '  mount  that 
might  be  touched,'  i.e.  as  Davidson  'palpable  and 
materially  sensible.' 

But  the  verb  to  '  handle '  is  found  in  other  senses 
that  are  less  familiar,  as :  Be  conversant  with, 
have  to  do  with,  Jer  2s  'The  priests  said  not, 
Where  is  the  Lord  T  and  they  that  handle  the  law 
(n-jtng  'fch)  knew  me  not'.  Almost  in  the  sense 
intended  by  Jeremiah,  but  somewhat  more  nar- 
rowly, this  word  '  handle'  was  used  about  1611  of 
the  expounding  of  Scripture,  as  in  James  Melvill's 
Diary  (Wodrow,  p.  182)  in  reference  to  the  order 
of  worship  at  Newcastle  under  Melvill's  ministry : 
'Ther  salbe  daylie  Comoun  Prayers  twyse  everie 
day,  befor  noone  at  ten  houres,  and  efter  at  foure, 
at  quhilk  tyme  a  Psalme  salbe  read  and  handlit, 
sa  that  the  soum  thairof  be  schortlie  gathered,  the 
partes  sett  doun  in  ordour,  and  some  schort  notes 
of  doctrine,  with  exhortation ;  bot  in  sic  schortnes 
that  the  haill  tyme  occupied  exceid  nocht  the 
space  of  ane  half?  houre.'  And  so  Wodrow,  Select 
Biog.  i.  312,  '  I  have  heard  him  [Mr.  John  Dykes 
of  Kilrinnie]  goe  through  a  long  chapter  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  pertinently  handle  every  pur- 
pose thereof.'  This  is  the  very  meaning,  however, 
of  2  Mac  2s8  '  Leaving  to  the  author  the  exact 
handling  of  every  particular'  (rA  fikv  Stajt/npovr). 
In  2  Co  4s  we  find  the  expression,  '  handling  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully,'  where  the  meaning  is 
different.  The  Gr.,  trd  '  handle  deceitfully,'  is  the 
simple  verb  So\6u,  to  ensnare,  corrupt;  Vulg. 
'  adulterantes,'  which  Wye.  translates  'avoutr- 
ynge  the  word  of  God,'  (1388)  'doynge  avoutrye 
Dt ' ;  Rhem.  '  adulterating ' :  Tind.  has  '  oorrupte ' ; 
Cran.  introduced  'handle  deceitfully,'  which  was 
adopted  by  Gen.,  Bish.,  AV,  RV.  Tindale's 
'  corrupt '  is  probably  as  near  the  meaning  as  one 
can  go.  Bat  in  the  AV  tr°  '  handle '  means  to 
deal  with,  treat.  So  Pr  16*"  He  that  handleth  a 
matter  wisely  shall  find  good '  (tyj'Vs  V'j^pe,  AVm 
'he  that  understandeth  a  matter,'*  RV  'he  that 
giveth  heed  unto  the  word,'  RVm  as  AV).  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  also  in  2  Mac  7"  '  Then  the 
king,  being  in  a  rage,  handled  him  worse  than  all 
the  rest'  {iH/mivti/) ;  8"  'the  cruel  handling  of 
the  city '  (a/mr/tit ,  R V  '  shameful  handling ') ;  and 
Mk  12*  'sent  him  away  shamefully  handled' 
(dWffreiXar  -fp-ifuoiiAvov,  WH  irrlft.r\aw>,  RV '  him  they 
.  .  .  handled  shamefully,'  Gould  'insulted';  the 
verb  is  lit.  '  dishonoured ').  Cf.  Ezk  188  Cov.  '  he 
handleth  faithfully  betwixte  man  and  man ' ;  Gold- 
ing,  Calvin's  Job  (Ser.  cxix.  on  321"*),  'The  opinion 
ana  imagination  of  Jobs  three  freends,  was  that 
Job  was  a  castaway  before  God,  by  cause  he  was 
handled  so  roughly.  J.  HASTINGS. 

HANDSOMELY. — In  Wis  13u  the  adv.  ebrpn-Ot 
lt  translated  in  AV  '  handsomely,'  which  seems  a 
very  appropriate  translation.  The  Bishops'  Bible 
has  '  comely'  (as  adv.),  and  RV  '  in  comely  form.' 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  that  can  be  the  meaning 
of  '  handsomely '  in  AV.    Coming  from  '  hand '  it 


is  equivalent  in  all  early  examples  to  'handy,' 
i.e.  dexterously,  cleverly.  Bishop  Keith  says  of 
Hamilton's  Catechism,  'It  is  a  judicious  comment- 
ary upon  the  Commands,  the  Belief,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Magnificat,  Ave  Maria ;  and  the  author  shows 
both  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  handsomely 
eviting  to  enter  upon  the  controverted  topics,'  and 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Catechism  (Mitchell,  ed. 
1882)  is  right  in  saying  that  '  handsomely  eviting 
must  mean  artfully  eluding.'  Bp.  Davenant  in 
1640  writes  regarding  his  Animadversions  to  Dr. 
Ward,  and  says,  'For  this  nee  I  would  have  a 
doozen  at  the  least  sent  bound :  some  fairly  for 
the  Bishops,  all  handsomely'  (Fuller's  Life  of  Bp. 
Davenant,  1897,  p.  447),  where  'fairly'  means 
what  we  now  express  by  'handsomely,'  while 
'handsomely'  refers  to  the  workmanship,  deftly. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  '  handsomely '  m 
AV.  The  Vulg.  gives  'dihgenter,'  after  which 
Wye.  and  Don. '  diligently,'  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  reading  in  X  is  not  tirwpeirw,  but  e&rperut. 
Rutherford  {Letters,  No.  lxv.)  says,  'Christ  hath 
so  handsomely  [i.e.  dexterously]  fitted  for  my 
shoulders  this  rough  tree  of  the  cross,  as  that  it 
hurteth  me  no  ways.'  The  adj.  'handsome'  is  in 
constant  use  iu  the  same  sense,  as  Tind.  Pent. 
(Prol.  to  Lv),  '  Fynallye  beware  of  allegoryes,  for 
there  is  not  a  moare  handsome  or  apte  a  thinge  to 
be  gile  withall  then  an  allegorye,  nor  a  more  sotle 
and  pestilent  thinge  in  the  world  to  persuade  a 
false  matter  then  an  allegorye.'     J.  Hastings. 

HANDSTAYES  (niakkel  yad  -i;  S»  Ezk  399). — A 
kind  of  club  carried  by  shepherds  chiefly  for  de- 


■itkpherd'b  CLUB  ASH  CROOK. 


2) 


fence  against  wild  beasts.  Goliath  (1  S  174*)  asks 
David,  '  Am  I  a  dog  that  thou  comest  to  me  with 
staves!'  (rthffi  makloth).    Cf.  shebhe(  under  Dart. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

HANDWEAPON. — See  HAND 

HANDWRITING.— See  Writing. 

HANES  Is30«in  a  difficult  context :  'Woe 

to  the  rebellious  children  .  .  .  that  walk  to  go 
down  into  Egypt  and  have  not  asked  at  my  mouth, 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength  of 
Pharaoh,  and  to  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt ! 
Therefore  shall  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  be  your 
shame,  and  the  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt 
your  confusion.  For  his  princes  are  at  Zoan,  and 
his  ambassadors  are  come  to  Han  eg.'  There  seems 
to  be  no  antecedent  to  '  his'  but  Pharaoh,  so  some 
have  thought  that  the  last  sentence  refers  to  the 
movements  of  Pharaoh's  advanced  guard  towards 
the  frontier ;  but  it  is  usually  considered  that  the 

Srinces  and  ambassadors  were  those  of  the  king  of 
udah.    Zoan  is  well  known  to  be  Tan  is.    I  lanes 
might  well  represent  the  ancient  Hunenseten  in  its 

Sissage  to  the  much  abbreviated  Coptic  form 
nes.  This  was  the  name  of  the  great  city  ol 
Heracleopolis  Magna  in  Middle  Egypt.  About 
this  time,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  23rd  to 
25th  dynasty  in  Egypt,  that  country  was  in  a 
feeble  state,  there  being  seldom  if  ever  a  central 
authority  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  local  princes 
in  check.  Two  invaders,  the  Eth.  Piankhi  and  the 
Assyr.  Esarhaddon,  have  given  us  lists  of  numerous 
independent  princelings  in  different  cities  of  Egypt. 
In  the  inscription  of  Piankhi  one  of  these  petty 
rulers  is  named  as  of  Heracleopolis  Magna,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  one  at  Tank.    In  Esar 
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haddon't  list  of  petty  states  Tanis  appears  to  be 
one,  and  another  is  called  Hininshi ;  but  the  latter 
is  grouped  with  the  cities  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
was  apparently  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Delta,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it  with 
Hunenseten-Hnes,  although  there  are  excellent 
etymol.  and  hist,  reasons  for  so  doing.  There  is 
indeed  no  sign  of  divisions  in  the  country  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Is ;  Pharaoh  is  named  in  the 
sing,  as  at  other  times.  But  the  two  cities  are 
evidently  mentioned  as  leading  ones,  and  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  find  them  in  the  lists  above 
referred  to.  If,  as  Esarhaddon's  list  would  seem 
to  indicate,  Hininshi  is  not  Hnes,  it  may  still, 
perhaps,  represent  the  biblical  H.,  otherwise  the 
latter  is  prob.  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  Middle 
Egypt.  Naville  has  compared  H.  with  Anysia,  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 
again,  Khena  seems  to  be  the  Egyp.  name  of  a 
district  in  the  N.E.  delta.  The  LXX  had  lost  the 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  v.4,  and  substituted,  *  For 
there  are  in  Tanis  princes,  wicked  messengers '  (5™ 
flair  tf  Tdra  dpxfyoi  iyyt\oi  romjpol).  An  Aram, 
version  gives  for  Hanes,  Tahpanhes,  on  the  N.E. 
frontier  of  Egypt.  There  is  at  least  some  simi- 
larity in  the  names.  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

HANGING  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  con- 
nexion with  capital  punishment,  has  ever  the  sense 
which  it  suggests  to  modern  ears.  As  the  analysis 
below  will  show,  in  most  instances  where  the 
hanging  (or  hanging  up)  of  a  criminal  is  referred 
to,  the  meaning  is  that,  after  execution  in  some 
other  form,  his  dead  body  was  hung  up.  Again, 
even  if  '  hanging '  sometimes  designates  a  mode  of 
execution,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  impaling 
that  is  really  meant.  The  scriptural  terms  and 
references  are  as  follows : — 

1.  ifo  (in  2  S  21"  ($eri),  Dt  28",  Hos  11'  (!)  *{>!?), 
'  to  hang  up '  anything,  e.g.  the  earth  Job  26',  the 
shields  on  the  tower  of  David  Ca  4*,  the  harps  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  Ps  137s ;  especially  or  the 
hanging  up  of  a  dead  body,  in  Gn  40"- 88  41"  of  the 
chief  baker,  who  was  probably  first  beheaded  and 
then  had  his  bodyimpaled  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
punishment,  see  Dillm.  ad  loe. ;  in  2  S  4"  of  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  whose  bodies,  after  their 
hands  and  feet  had  been  cut  off,  were  hung  up  by 
David  beside  the  pool  in  Hebron ;  in  2  S  21"  of 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  were  hung 
up  by  the  Philistines  at  Beth-shan.  The  fuller 
expression  '(hang)  upon  a  tree'  (nr^B)  occurs  in 
Gn  40",  Dt  21ia,  Jos  8"  lO"*",  Est  2"  (in  which 
last  passage  it  is  possible  that  impaling  of  the 
dead  bodies  is  meant ;  cf.  Herod,  ili.  125,  ix.  78 ; 
Plutarch,  Artax.  17,  Timol.  22;  Justin,  xxi.  4). 
The  Deuteronomio  code  regulated  the  Jewish 
practice  (cf .  Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg.  §  23)  as  follows : — 
'  If  a  man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death 
and  he  be  put  to  death,  and  [after  his  death]  thou 
hang  him  on  a  tree,  his  body  shall  not  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  surely  bury 
him  the  same  day,  for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed 
of  God  (D-n1^  n^p,  LXX  «<ran;pa/^i>oi  vwb  0eov,  Aq. 
Theod.  xaripa  0eoO,  not  '  a  curse,  i.e.  reproach,  in- 
sult to  God,'  as  one  school  of  Jewish  interpreters 
understood  it),  that  thou  defile  not  thy  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance ' 
(Dt  21a2t,  where  see  Driver's  note).  This  prescrip- 
tion is  noted  as  having  been  carried  out  in  the 
case  even  of  the  kings  executed  by  Joshua 
(Jos  8"  10").  The  requisite  publicity  has  been 
attained  by  sunset  and  the  land  has  been  cleansed 
from  the  defilement  affecting  it.  (On  '  exposure ' 
of  this  kind  and  its  religious  meaning  see  W.  R. 
Smith,  RS1  351  n.).  The  exposure  of  the  bodies  of 
Saul's  sons  (3  S  21aff  )  day  after  day  was  either  ex- 


ceptional, or  reflects  the  practice  of  an  age  tiat 
was  a  stranger  to  the  mildness  of  the  Deuterononic 
code  (cf  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  333). 

The  LXX  equivalent  of  nj>?  is  Kptp&rrvfu,  which 
appears  also  m  the  NT  in  Lk  23",  Ac  5*°  10", 
Gal  3",  the  only  difference  from  OT  usage  being 
that  it  is  used  in  all  these  passages  of  the  hanging 
of  a  living  body  upon  a  cross.  The  language  or 
Dt  21",  although  it  had  of  course  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  crucifixion,  could  readily  be  transferred  to 
it,  and  evidently  was  so  transferred  by  the  Jews, 
as  we  can  gather  from  Gal  3".  It  was  the  hanging 
up,  not  the  death,  that  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
sufferer,  and  the  epithet  TduAi  (1S9  'the  hung'), 
derived  from  Dt  21",  is  frequently  applied  in  con- 
tempt to  Jesus  by  the  later  Jews.  See  the  very 
instructive  note  of  Lightfoot,  Galatians*,  152"-. 

The  word  nj?$  is  almost  certainly  used  of  '  hanging* 
as  a  mode  of  execution  in  Est  5"  U*  7*1,  8'  9"-  ■ 
(possibly  also  in  2").  The  EV  evidently  under- 
stands it  in  the  modern  sense,  for  both  AV  and 
RV  give  for  fs  gallows  (in  the  text,  although  they 
have  '  tree '  in  the  margin).  The  '  gallows  which 
was  destined  by  Haman  for  Mordecai,  but  was 
used  for  his  own  execution  and  that  of  his  sons, 
is  said  to  have  been  fifty  cubits  high.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  impaling  was  the  form  of  exe- 
cution adopted,  and  that  the  '  tree '  was  a  stoke 
for  the  purpose  (cf .  Haley,  Esther,  122  ff. ).  It  could 
be  lowered  to  receive  its  victim,  who  would  then  be 
raised  upon  it  to  that  lofty  height,  that  his  doom 
and  sufferings  might  arrest  the  public  gaze. 

The  same  word  (*6?)  is  used  in  2  S  18"  of  Absa- 
lom, who  was  '  hanged  in  an  oak,'  i.e.  caught  by 
the  neck  in  the  fork  of  .a  branch.  In  La  5"  we 
read  of  princes  being  '  hanged  up  by  their  hand ' 
(iSrtj  ov?).  Ltfhr  would  refer  their  to  the  enemy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  princes  were  hanged  up  by  the 
hand  of  the  Chaldseans.  Others,  taking  their  as 
= their  own,  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  crucifixion. 

2.  In  Ezr.  6U  the  Aram.  *p$rr  appears  to  refer  to 
being  fastened  on  the  impaling  stake,  although  the 
LXX  understands  it  more  mildly,  xXiryi^em,  '  he 
shall  be  beaten.' 

3.  The  only  clear  instances  in  the  Bible  of  death 
by  hanging,  i.e.  strangulation,  are  those  of  Ahitho- 
phel  and  Judas  (2  S  17",  Mt  27'),  and  both  these 
were  cases  not  of  execution  but  of  suicide.  As  a 
mode  of  execution  it  seems  to  have  been  only  by 
the  later  Jews  that  strangling  was  adopted  (see 
W.  R  Smith,  US1  419,  and  art.  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  p.  527").  In  2  S  17"  the  Heb.  term 
employed  is  pay.  (imperf.  Niph.  of  [pin],  the  only 
other  occurrences  of  this  root  being  the  Piel  ptcp. 


pjwj  used  in  Nah  2"  of  the  lion  strangling  prey  for 
his  lionesses,  and  the  noun  pjtjs  in  Job  7"  'Mj 
soul  chooseth  strangling ').   The  LXX  has  in  2  S 


ixirvtler,  in  Nah  dnfrfaro,  which  is  the  word  used 
also  in  Mt  27*. 

4.  K'pVi,  Hiph.  of  9X  which  in  Qal  means  '  to  be 
dislocated '  (Gn  32*  of  Jacob's  thigh)  or  fig.  '  to  be 
alienated '  (joined  with  rjj  and  followed  by  w  or 
Syc  Jer  68,  Ezk  23"-  "),  is  used  in  2  S  21«- »  of  the 
'  hanging  up '  of  Saul's  sons  by  the  Gibeonites  (cf . 
v."  Hoph.  ptcp.  o'vpssci).  Its  only  other  occurrence 
is  Nu  254  '  Take  all  the  chiefs  of  the  people  and 
hang  (ppVt)  them  up  unto  the  Lord.'  The  Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  remarks,  'some  solemn  form  of  execu- 
tion, but  meaning  uncertain.'  Dillmann,  Kautzsch, 
and  Kittel  tr.  simply  '  ausaetzen '  =  expose.  This 
follows  the  LXX,  which  has  in  2  S  *{ijXtdf«r  and  in 
Nu  TapaSaynarltev.  By  others  it  is  taken  to 
mean  impale  (Ges.,  following  Aq.,  d»Tiryi'tfrai)  or 
crucify  (Targ.  3^»,  Vulg.  cruciftgere,  affigere). 
Symm.  has  Kp*iid{tir=hang,  Vulg.  in  Nu  suspen- 
dere,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  word  expressed 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  nj>e  (Driver, 
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Text  of  Sam.  p.  269).  In  all  probability  we  should 
read  the  same  word  (wph  for  ws?  of  MT)in  1  S  31", 
of  the  fastening  up  of  Saul's  body  by  the  Philistines 
(so  Lagarde,  followed  by Wellhausen,  Driver,  Budde, 
Gratz,  Klostermann). 

W.  R.  Smith  {MS1 419)  suggests  that  in  the  above 
passages  in  Nu  and  2  S  precipitation  from  a  rock 
maybe  intended.  *  They  felt  all  seven  together' 
(2  S  21"),  and  for  this  form  of  execution  reference 
may  be  made  to  2  K  8U,  2  Ch  25u,  Hos  10".  This 
explanation,  however,  seems  to  lack  probability, 
particularly  if  we  adopt  the  above  textual  emenda- 
tion of  Lagarde  in  1 S  91".  J.  A.  Selbib. 

HANGING,  HANGINGS. — 1.  The  former  is  the 
AV  rendering  of  the  Heb.  term  1191J,  the  name  given 
in  the  Priests'  Code  (1)  to  the  curtain  or  portiere 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  from  the 
surrounding  court  (Ex  26""  35"  'the  h.  for  the 
door  at  the  entering  in  of  the  tabernacle,'  39s8  40» 
etc.) ;  (2)  to  a  similar  portiere  closing  the  entrance 
to  the  court  itself  (Ex  35"  '  the  h.  for  the  door  of 
the  court,'  38"  etc.) ;  and  (3)  once,  Nu  3",  for  the 
'veil'  screening  off  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the 
rest  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  usual  name  for  which 
is  nri$  (Ex  26s1  and  oft.),  or  more  fully  11970  njHs 
(Ex  35"  39"  40s1,  Nu  4»).  In  all  three  cases,  as  we 
have  said,  the  AV  renders  by  '  hanging,'  with  the 
single  exception  of  Nu  3M,  where  we  find  '  curtain ' 
(see  Curtain,  2).  The  Revisers,  however,  have 
consistently  rendered  399  by  '  screen '  throughout. 

2.  The  plur.  form  '  hangings,'  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  equivalent  of  another  technical  term  of  the 
Priests'  Code,  D-j^p  (LXX  Urrla),  the  hangings 
which,  suspended  from  pillars,  fenced  off  the  court 
of  the  Tabernacle  from  the  outer  world  (Ex  27*- u 
etc.),  hence  the  fuller  designation  ixgn  'y^p  'the 
hangings  of  the  court'  (Ex  35"  38*  etc.). 

For  the  material,  workmanship,  and  other  details 
of  these  screens  and  hangings,  see  the  general 
article  Tabernacle  in  this  Dictionary. 

3.  In  2  K  23'  we  read  of  'hangings  for  the 
Ashe  rah'  (RV),  which  the  women  wove  even  'in 
the  house  of  the  Lord'  itself.  The  original,  as 
the  margin  informs  us,  has '  houses  (o'pj),'  by  which 
Jewish  tradition  understands  '  tents '  (so  RVm)  to 
shelter  the  image  of  the  goddess.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  if  b&tim  (or  botttm)  is  correct 
in  this  connexion.  The  LXX  has  here  a  trans- 
literation of  some  different  reading  (A  xtTTU^> 
B  xernWi>).  Klostermann  supposes  that  the  Greek 
translators  read  D"n3,  a  copyist's  error  for  D':ro= 
nu?3  (cf.  Luc  otoMs).  See  further  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
L  109a,  «.«.  n».  A.  R,  S.  Kennedy. 

HANNAH  (njo/Awa,  that  is,  grace). — One  of  the 
wives  of  an  Ephraimite  named  Elkanah,  who 
lived  at  Ramathaim-zophim  (1  S  V-).  To  her 
great  distress  H.  had  no  children,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  yearly  visits  which  she  made 
with  her  husband  to  sacrifice  to  J"  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  ark  then  was,  she  vowed  that,  if  the  Lord 
would  give  her  a  son,  she  would  devote  him  to  Him 
under  the  vow  of  a  Nazirite.  Her  prayer  was 
heard,  and  a  child  was  born,  whom  she  named 
Samuel.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  which  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  custom  might  not  be  until  he  was 
about  three  years  old,  she  took  him  up  to  Eli,  the 
priest  of  the  Lord,  at  Shiloh.  On  the  same  occasion 
she  is  reported  to  have  given  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  the  beautiful  song  of  1  S  21'10.  It  is  necessary 
to  note,  however,  that  this  song  is  pronounced  by 
modem  criticism  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  H.  s 
position  and  circumstances,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  composed  later  in  celebration  of  some  national 
success.  If  so,  v.sb  may  have  led  to  its  association 
With  H.  (see  Driver,  LOT*  174).  Of  H.'s  sub- 
sequent history  we  are  told  only  that  she  was  in 


the  habit  of  bringing  Samuel  a  little  robe  (me"U) 
from  year  to  year  when  she  came  up  to  the  yearly 
sacrifice ;  and  that  she  became  the  mother  of  other 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  (1  S  2a). 

G.  Milliqan. 
HANNATHON  ([Mud).— A  place  on  the  N.  border 
of  Zebulun,  Jos  19".  The  site  is  uncertain,  but 
the  name  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
Talmudio  Caphar  Hananiah,  which  according  to 
the  Mishnah  (see  Neubauer,  Gtog.  du  Talm.  179, 
226)  marked  the  limit  of  Upper  Galilee.  This  is 
now  Kefr  'An&n,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Galilee  and  N.E.  of  Rimmon.  See  SWP  i. 
205,  207.  C.  R.  Conder. 

HANNIEL  (Vkj  'grace  of  God').— 1.  Son  of 
Ephod,  and  Manasselra  representative  for  dividing 
the  land,  Nu  34"  P.  2.  A  hero  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (AV  Hanlel),  1  Cb  7**. 

HANOCH  (tfin '  dedication '(!)).— i.  A  grandson  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  third  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gn  25<).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Ch  1» 
AV  gives  the  form  Henoch.  2.  The  eldest  son  of 
Reuben,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hanochites 
(Gn  46»,  Ex  6",  Nu  26»,  1  Ch  6»). 

HANUN  (pan  'favoured,'  cf.  Assyr.  Hanunu, 
king  of  Gaza). — 1.  The  son  of  Nahash,  king  of  the 
Ammonites.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  David 
sent  a  message  of  condolence  to  Hanun,  who,  how- 
ever, resented  this  action,  and  grossly  insulted  the 
messengers.  The  consequence  was  a  war,  which 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  Ammonites,  2  S 
10Iff-,  1  Ch  191*-.  2.  3.  H.  occurs  in  the  list  of 
those  who  repaired  the  wall  and  the  gates  of 
Jerus.,  NehS'5-". 

HAP,  HAPLT. — Hap,  a  Saxon  word  meaning 
'  luck,'  '  chance,'  is  used  once  in  AV,  Ru  2s  '  And 
her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belong- 
ing unto  Boaz,'  where  the  Heb.  is  Jpj>9  ijjn,  LXX 
Kal  repiirfaef  repiirrilinaTi ;  AVm  '  her  hap  hap- 
pened'; Cox,  'her  lot  met  her.'  T.  Fuller  {Holy 
State,  iii.  12,  p.  181)  says,  '  Many  have  been  the 
wise  speeches  of  fools,  though  not  so  many  as  the 
foolish  speeches  of  wise  men  .  .  .  because  talking 
much,  and  shooting  often,  they  must  needs  hit  the 
mark  sometimes,  though  not  by  aim,  by  hap'; 
and  imitates  the  passage  in  Ru  when  he  says 
[Holy  Warre,  p.  200),  '  his  hap  was  to  fall  in  just 
among  the  three  captains.' 

Haply  is  '  by  hap.'  '  Happily '  is  the  same  word 
under  a  different  spelling,  and  had  formerly  the 
same  meaning,  though  it  has  now  come  to  mean 
'  by  good  hap.  Happily  meaning  simply  '  by  hap,' 
'  perchance,  is  common  in  Shaks.,  though  moo. 
edd.  usually  spell  '  haply.'  Thus  Hamlet,  TL  ii 
402— 

'  Ham.  That  great  baby  yon  tea  there  ii  not  yet  oat  of  his 

swaddling-clouts. 
Rot.  Happily  he'i  the  second  tune  oome  to  them.' 

In  AV  1611  the  spelling  is  'haply'  in  1  S  14*>, 
Mk  11»  Lk  14*»,  Ac  5«»  17* ;  but  in  2  Co  9«  '  hap- 
pily,' which  mod.  edd.  have  changed  to  'haply' 
also.  Sometimes  the  word  is  spelt '  happly,'  as  in 
Daye's  ed.  of  Tindale's  Pent.  (1573),  'Enacke,  a 
kinde  of  Giauntes  so  called  happly,  because  they 
ware  chaynes  about  their  neckes.'  The  word 
occurs  in  AV  only  in  the  phrases  '  if  haply'  and 
'  lest  haply.' 

RV  has  tr*  fttrm  by  Meat  haply'  In  all  it*  occurrences, 
except  Mt  25>  '  peradyenture— not,  Jn  7211 '  Can  it  be  that,'  and 
2  Ti  2»  'il  peradventun.'  Also  uA  r«/(TR  «*<«■«)  1»  ao  tr"  in 


Ac27». 


Hastings. 


HAPHRAIH  (Dn?n). — A  town  of  Issachar,  noticed 
with  Shunem  and  Anaharath,  Jos  19u.  These  were 
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to  the  east  of  the  tribal  territory.  In  the  Ono- 
mastieon,  however  {s.  '  Aphraim  '),  it  is  stated  to 
be  '  now  Atl'area,  six  miles  from  Legio  {LejjUn)  to 
the  north.'  The  site  in  question  is  now  called  el- 
Ferrtifeh,  on  the  low  hills  south  of  Carmel.  It  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town  with  remarkable  tombs. 
See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  viii.  In  Baedeker-Socin's 
Pal*  238,  Haphraim  is  identified  with  el-'Afuleh, 
2  miles  W.  of  Solam  (Shunem). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

HAPPEN. — 1.  Ro  11s  '  Blindness  in  part  is  hap- 
pened to  Israel,'  i.e.  is  fallen  upon,  has  come  to 
MyoPtr),  without  the  idea  of  '  hap '  or  chance ;  RV 
'  hath  befallen.'  Cf.  Jer  43*  Cov.  '  And  in  Taphnis 
the  worde  off  the  Lordk  happened  unto  Ieremy.' 
2.  2  S  1*  '  As  I  happened  by  chance  upon  Mount 
Gilboa'  (TH?)  LXX  Hepurrdjimn  rtpurfoar), 

».«.  '  I  chanced  to  light  upon.  Bunyan  begins  his 
Holy  War  thus :  '  In  my  Travels,  as  I  walked 
through  many  Regions  and  Countries,  it  was  my 
chance  to  happen  into  that  famous  Continent  of 
Universe.'  Cf.  Gn  44*»  Tind.  «Yf  ye  shall  take 
this  also  awaye  from  me  and  some  mysfortune 
happen  apon  him,  then  shall  ye  brynge  my  gray 
heed  with  sorow  unto  the  grave ' ;  and  esp.  Ruther- 
ford, Letters  (No.  xli.),  *1  happened  upon  a  con- 
venient trusty  bearer  by  God  s  wonderful  provi- 
dence.' 3.  2  Mac  137  'such  a  death  it  happened 
that  wicked  man  to  die,'  the  usual  prep,  oeing 
omitted.  So  Pr.  Bk.,  « Ordering  of  Priests,' '  And 
if  it  shall  happen  the  same  Church,  or  any  member 
thereof,  to  take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  by  reason 
of  your  negligence,  ye  know  the  greatness  of 
the  fault,  and  also  the  horrible  punishment  that 
will  ensue' :  in  1549  and  1552  the  word  is  'chance.' 
i.  The  auxiliary  to  be  (as  well  as  to  have)  was 
formerly  used  with  the  verb  to  '  happen ' :  so  Jer 
44B  'this  evil  is  happened  unto  you  ;  Ro  11*  (as 
above) ;  and  2  P  2*1 '  But  it  is  happened  unto  them 
according  to  the  true  proverb'  (RV  'It  has  hap- 
pened'). Cf.  Mt  28"  Tind.  'When  they  were 
gone,  beholde,  some  of  the  kepers  came  in  to  the 
cyte,  and  shewed  unto  the  hie  prestes  all  the  thinges 
that  were  happened.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HAPPINESS. — This  word,  in  its  subst.  shape, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Eng.  Bible,  either  in  Av  or 
in  RV,  and  its  synonym  blessedness  (occurring 
thrice  in  AV  of  NT)  has  now  (see  Blessedness) 
been  changed  by  the  Revisers  (in  accordance  with 
the  form  iiaxapurnis)  into  'blessing'  (Ro4*-»)  and 
'  gratulation '  (Gal  4U).  The  adj.  /uucd/xot  (almost 
invariably  in  OT  representing  Heb.  "i^s  'ashri,  lit. 
happinesses  of)  is  common  enough  in  both  Testa- 
ments. But  while,  in  NT,  the  Revisers  have  re- 
duced (cf.  Jn  13")  the  renderings  by  'happy'  to 
three  (Ac  26s,  Ro  14ffl,  1  Co  7"),  and  might  consist- 
ently have  reduced  them  to  one  (Ac  26* — the  ex- 
ternal happiness  of  St.  Paul  in  pleading  before 
Agrippa),  the  OT  Revisers  have  left  happy  and 
blessed  just  where  they  were,  except  Jer  12*,  where 
the  Heb.  word  (here  alone  in  AV  of  OT  rendered 
happy)  is  changed  to  at  rest,  its  proper  meaning. 
Even  in  Ps  128K  *  happy  and  blessed  are  left  side  by 
side  to  represent  the  same  word ;  cf.  also  Pr  16" 
with  Ps  34».  If  Carlyle's  dictum  {Sartor  Resartus) 
has  any  force,  'There  is  something  higher  than 
happiness,  and  that  is  blessedness,'  blessed  is  the 
word  for  the  spiritual  region ;  and  the  retention 
of  happy  so  often  in  RV  of  OT  tends  to  merge  this 
distinction  in  a  way  defensible  only  on  the  ground 
that  outward  prosperity  entered  largely  into  the 
OT  conception  of  bliss. 

The  more  usual  word  for  happy  in  profane  Greek, 
tttaliuar,  does  not  occur  in  LXX  or  NT.  Probably, 
the  talpw  component  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
Greek-speaking  Jew  and  Christian ;  but  the  prefer- 
ence for  puuc&pan  is  altogether  suitable  to  the 


atmosphere,  since  ftaitdpiot,  and  not  eiiat/tuv, 
represented  to  the  Greeks  the  happiness  of  the 
divine  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
word  luuc&pun,  and  the  idea  of  happiness  from  the 
pagan  to  the  Christian  level,  from  Greek  tragedy 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  more  than  one  point 
is  worthy  of  note.  While  the  ordinary  pagan 
notion  was  purely  external,  and  the  tragedians, 
among  the  exponents  of  Gr.  thought,  will  call  no 
man  happy  till  a  happy  death  has  set  its  seal  upon 
a  happy  life  (Soph.  Track.  1  ff.,  cf.  Hdt  L  32) ;  yet, 
in  their  view,  continued  prosperity  was  conditioned 
by  natural  piety  and  reverence  (Soph.  (Ed.  R. 
passim,  and  Hdt.  lii.  40) ;  and  hence  their  preference 
for  tiSatftur,  'with  a  good  genius  attending.'  The 
Gr.  philosophical  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  look- 
ing tor  a  happiness  secure  from  '  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  discerned  its  possi- 
bility, some  mainly  in  the  moral,  as  Socrates,  who 
defined  happiness  as  t6rpa(la,  well-doing,  rather 
than  eirrvxla,  good  luck  (Xen.  Mem.  iiL  9. 14);  others, 
more  strictly  in  the  intellectual,  as  Plato,  whose 
notion  of  happiness  reached  its  climax  in  the 
wisdom  consisting  in  the  cognition  of  the  Ideal 
Good  {Rep.  519),  this  cognition  being  the  crowning 
point  of  the  'resemblance  to  God  as  far  as  pos- 
sible' (Thecct.  1766)  ;  others,  as  Aristotle,  in  the 
intellectually  practical,  'the  life  in  obedience  to 
the  intellect,' '  the  rational  virtuous  activity  of  the 
soul  in  a  life  fully  provided,'  '  the  performance  by 
man  of  the  peculiar  work  which  belongs  to  him  as 
man '  (Eth.  Nie.  L  6,  ii.  5,  x.  4) ;  while  the  Stoics 
looked  for  happiness  in  a  life '  conformed  to  nature,' 
and  combined  with  irapaiia,  absence  of  all  emotion. 

The  difference  between  such  philosophical  notions 
of  happiness  and  the  biblical,  lies  not  so  much  in 
inwardness,  as  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
that  inwardness,  its  relations,  its  developments,  in 
possibilities.  The  blessedness  even  of  some  of  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  the  OT  is  linked  to  the 
external  (Ps  34s-  M),  though  sometimes  the  ex- 
ternal seems  to  be  transcended  (Ps  84s- 7  4'  1191- ul), 
and,  even  when  the  external  is  foremost,  it  always 
connotes  righteousness  and  the  consequent  favour 
of  God  towards  individual,  family,  or  race,  in  the 

S resent  or  in  the  Messianic  age  (see  Blessedness). 
iut  the  element  in  biblical  happiness  which  had 
been  lacking  to  all  previous  thought  was  the per- 
sonal relation,  and  wat  not  only  as  faith  in  God, 
personal  and  ever-present  (P8  33C,•,0•,1),  but  as  love 
for  Him,  this  being  the  highest  requisite  (Dt  6*-  \ 
Jg  5*,  Ps  4*- 7) ;  and  the  most  satisfying  blessedness 
is  to  be  in  His  presence  and  to  behold  His  face 
(Pss  16.  17.  49).  In  NT  we  reach  the  'roof  and 
crown.'  The  happiness  is  now  clearly  inward, 
spiritual  and  present  (Mt  5"-) ;  and  now  the  way  to 
the  personal  relation  is  opened  up  through  Jesus 
Christ,  personal,  loving  (Jn  15*),  ever-living  (Jn 
14«,  He  lO90).  Whatever  the  outward  may  be  (Ro 
W-),  He  is  God  with  us  (Mt  1"  18"0) ;  nay,  verit- 
able evils  endured  for  Him  and  with  Him  actually 
make  us  blessed  now  (Mt  5I«t,  1  P4M).  More  than 
this,  He  is  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory  (Col  l*7) , 
for  the  time  shall  come  when,  all  hindrances  being 
taken  away,  and  the  internal  embodying  itself  in 
external  realization,*  'we  shall  be  like  him'  (1  Jn 
3U  *,  cf.  Plato  above  cited)  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  eternal  life  (1  Jn  6",  Mt  25«,  Mk  10»  Jn  IV*"**). 
(See  articles  by  the  present  writer,  Expositor,  1st 
series,  vols.  ix.  x.  '  A  Word  Study  in  the  NT, 
liaxifim ').  J.  MASSIE. 

HAPPIZZEZ  (rm,  AV  Aphses).— The  head  of  the 
18th  course  of  priests,  1  Ch  24".  See  Genealogy. 

*  Compere  the  fiMmt^imrin,  ilim/tmlm,  tk*  mntt  blmtd 
happinttt,  offend  by  Virtue  to  Heroulee,  u  the  sure  reward  4 
following  her  (Xen.  Mem.  1L  1.  21). 
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HARA  (irjij,  Vnlg.  Ara)  occurs  1  Ch  6*  as  one 
of  the  cities  or  regions  to  which  the  Israelitish 
captives  from  Samaria  were  deported  by  the 
Assyrians.  Modern  scholars  have  often  tried  the 
hazardous  etymology  from  to  '  mountain '  (pre- 
supposing a  bad  orthography  instead  of  rnn !). 
From  this  etymology  and  the  corresponding  words 
of  Kings,  they  concluded  that  the  Western  part  of 
Media  was  meant,  called  Media  Magna  by  classic 
writers,  'Iralf  al-ajami  'the  Persian  I.,'  by  the 
Arabs,  or  al-Jibal,  i.e.  '  the  mountainous  region,' 
Kohutan  by  the  Persians.  But  the  name  is  want- 
ing in  the  XXX  (only  Lucian's  recension,  ed.  de 
Lagarde,  has  'Appav,  which  looks  like  an  emendation 
to  the  name  pn  Haran).  The  corresponding  pas- 
sages 2  K  17*  18u  have  the  expression  *jo  '  the 
Median  cities,'  but  LXX  t(n\  MjJoW  '  the  Median 
mountains.'  This  latter  reading  (which  seems  to 
be  the  more  original  text)  furnishes  the  key  to 
the  name  Sara.  It  is  evidently  due  to  a  mis- 
reading of  that  original  text  no  "in,  and  represented 
originally  hart  'mountains  of.'  This  misunder- 
standing is  usually  attributed  to  the  Chronicler ; 
but  after  the  LXX,  it  would  be  rather  an  awkward 
addition  by  a  later  reader  who  missed  the  expres- 
sion added  in  Kings.  Of  earlier  comparisons  hardly 
any  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Bochart  (Phaleg) 
thought  of  Aria  in  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  03,  vii  62, 
86).  The  name  begins  with  an  h  according  to  the 
Persian  inscriptions,  but  the  country  is  too  remote. 
No  Assyrian  king  ever  possessed  Aria  (Herod,  vii. 
62  is  mistaken,  and  contradicts  himself,  identify- 
ing Arians  and  Medians).      W.  Max  Muller. 

HARADAH  {rrm,  XapaSdB). — A  station  in  the 
iourneyings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only 
Nu  33*- ».    It  has  not  been  identified. 

HARAN  (pn,  'mountaineer'  (!)).— i.  Son  of  Terah, 

f onager  brother  of  Abram,  and  father  of  Lot,  Gn 
1»  (P),  also  father  of  Milcah  and  Iscah,  v."  (J). 
Dillmann  rejects  the  view  of  Wellh.  (Prol.  330)  and 
Bndde  ( Urgesch.  443)  that  pn  is  a  mere  variation  of 
pn.   3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  1  Cb  23*. 

HARAN  (pn,  XaAJd,  Xa^r ;  Haran)  is  situ- 
ated in  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Belias, 
*  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  S.E.  of  Edessa 
(Oor/a),  in  a  country  rendered  very  fertile  by  water- 
courses from  the  Belias,  which  rises,  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  from  the  hills  S.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  origin  of  Haran  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it 
must  have  been  early  inhabited  by  Semites,  perhaps 
Babylonians,  the  name  of  the  city  being  expressed 
in  cuneiform  by  an  ideograph  (Harranu,  '  road '), 
which  was  probably  given  it  on  account  of  its 
being  a  crossing  point  of  the  Syrian,  Assyrian, 
and  Babylonian  trade-routes.  The  merchants  of 
this  city  are  mentioned  in  Ezk  27". 

Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  a  long 
range  of  mounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  or  fortress  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  basaltic  rock  ;  it  has  square 
columns  8  ft.  thick  supporting  an  arched  roof  30  ft. 
high.  The  town  is  now  represented  only  by  a  village 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  small  houses  or  huts 
are  built  (perhaps  for  want  of  timber)  in  the 
peculiar  fashion  depicted  on  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  i.e.  with  domed  roofs.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  well  where  Rebekah  was  met  by  Abra- 
ham's messenger  (Gn  24u)  is  near  the  city. 

Haran  is  first  mentioned  when  Abram  and  his 
family  dwelt  there  after  leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
on  his  way  to  Canaan  (Gn  ll*1),  and  there  the 
descendants  of  his  brother  settled,  hence  the  name 
of  'the  city  of  Nahor,'  which  it  also  bears  (cf. 
Gn  24 10  with  27*).  Haran  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  cuneiform  writings.  Tiglath-pileser  L  (b.c. 


1120)  in  Ms  great  cylinder-inscription  says  that 
he  killed  ten  elephants  in  '  the  land  of  Haran,'  and 
four  he  captured  alive  and  took  to  his  capital 
Asshur.  Sargon  says  that  he  'spread  out  his 
shadow  over  the  city  Haran,  and  as  a  soldier  of 
Anu  and  Dagon  wrote  its  laws ' ;  and  Sennacherib 
speaks  of  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Rezeph  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  one  or  more  of  his  predecessors 
(2  K  1912).  The  name  of  the  eponymy  for  the  years 
B.c.  742  and  728,  Bel-Harrani-beli-usur,  '  Lord  of 
Haran,  protect  (my)  lord,'  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Haran  was  then  a  very  important  city. 

The  great  tutelary  deity  of  Haran  was  the  moon- 
god,  Sin  in  Assyrian,  known  among  the  Semitic 
nations  as  Baal-Kharran  or  Lord  of  Haran,  though 
other  deities  must  have  been  worshipped  there. 
An  inscribed  seal  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 
sents a  priest  in  adoration  before  an  altar,  a  small 
figure  in  the  distance,  and  above  the  altar  a  star 
with  the  words  '  The  God  of  Haran.'  Assur-bani- 
apli  speaks  of  the  god  Sin  as  dwelling  in  Haran. 
The  tablet  K.  2701a,  which  is  a  letter  apparently 
sent  to  Assur-bani-apli,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
crowning  of  his  father  Esarhaddon  when  on  his 
way  to  Egypt.  Reference  is  made  therein  to  the 
'  bethel '  or  temple  at  Haran,  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  on  this  occasion  the  god  Sin  is  said 
to  have  appeared  to  those  present:  'When  the 
father  of  the  king  my  lord  went  to  Egypt,  he  was 
crowned  (!)  in  the  kanni  of  Harran,  the  temple  *  of 
cedar.  The  god  Sin  stood  "over  the  standard  (?), 
two  crowns  upon  his  head,  [and]  the  god  Nusku 
stood  before  him.  The  father  of  the  king  my  lord 
entered — [the  crown]  was  placed  upon  his  head,' 
etc  Later  on,  Nabonidus  relates  that  Sin  was 
angry  with  Haran  and  with  his  temple  E-hul-hul 
(the  house  of  joy)  within  it,  and  therefore  allowed 
the  Umman-manda  (wandering  hordes  of  Medes) 
to  come  and  destroy  it.  Nabonidus  then  received 
from  the  gods  Merodach  and  Sin,  in  a  dream,  in- 
structions to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Haran,  and, 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  Medes  still  sur- 
rounded the  city,  he  was  told  by  those  gods  that 
they  would  be  destroyed,  which  destruction  took 
place  three  years  later  under  Cyrus.  The  city 
being  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
Nabonidus  was  able  to  finish  the  work  of  Shal- 
maneser  and  Assur-bani-apli,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  embellish  the  city.  In  the  5th  cent.  a.d. 
the  Sabaeans  of  Haran  seem  to  have  worshipped 
the  sun  as  '  Bel-sham  in,'  the  lord  of  heaven,  later 
on  using  the  Greek  name  of  'HXiot.  Gula  (under 
the  name  of  '  Gadlat ')  and  Tar'ata  (Atargatis  or 
Derceto)  are  given  by  St.  James  of  Seruj  as  the 
favourite  goddesses  of  Haran.  There  was  also  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Abraham.  The  Roman  gene- 
ral Crassua  was  defeated  near  Haran,  but  subse- 
quently the  province  of  Edessa  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  and  Haran  appears  as  a  Roman 
city  in  the  wars  of  Caracalla  and  Julian.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Haran  retained  until  a  late 
date  the  Chaldsean  language  and  the  worship  of 
Chaldean  deities. 

LrrcBATDRS.— Del.  Paradiee,  186;  Sohnder,  COT,  Keiiin- 
tchryftm  und  Oeeehiehte/oreehung, 855-636 ;  Alnsworth,  Euph- 
rates Expedition,  i.  203  ;  Sachau,  Berlin  Acad.,  Feb.  14,  1896 ; 
Rawlinson,  Herod.  L  603  n.;  Homme],  AHT(lndex,l.  "Haran  ■); 
Sayoe,  BCM  and  SUE  (both  Index).      I.  A.  FINCHES. 

HARARITE,  THE  (ynqn),  according  to  Ges. 
(Tkes.  392)= 'a  mountain-dweller,'  but  more  prob- 
ably it  should  be  taken  as  a  gentilic  adjectives'  a 
native  of  Harar.'  No  such  place  is  mentioned  in 
the  OT,  but  we  may  infer  from  2  S  231"-  that  it 
was  situated  somewhere  near  the  Philistine  fron- 
tier, probably  in  the  Shephelah.  Two  (not  three) 
of  David's  heroes  are  distinguished  by  this  title. 

*  lit  bethel  (MMUX 
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1.  Shammah  the  son  of  Agee,  '  one  of  the 
thirty  *  (2  S  23,»  4  'ApuSrfrqt).  In  the  parallel 
1  Ch  llu  Shammah  is  probably  to  be  read  for 
Shagee  (see  Driver,  Sam,  I.e.).  Further,  in  2  S 
23"  (where  we  must  read  '  the  Hararite '  [Tjqo  for 
Tin])  it  is  probably  Shammah  and  not  Agee  (wh. 
see)  who  is  thus  designated.  The  LXX  to  2  8 
23"  (4  'Apovxatos)  points  to  a  reading  '  the  Archite ' 
(•?■>¥"),  which  is  partly  supported  by  its  render- 
ing of  1  Ch  11M  (B  4  'A/nxe(  and  2  'Apapel ;  A 
4  'Apapl).   See  Aqee,  Shammah. 

2.  Afeiam  the  son  of  Sharar  (2  S  23" ;  read  tujci 
for  Twn  ;  B  Zapaovpttrrit,  A  'Apaptlr>)t).  In  the 
parallel  1  Ch  11"  Sharar  appears  as  Sacar  (oyp)} 
-P,-?  Vi?  I?  ;  B  4  'Apaptl,  A  A  Apapl).  See  Ahiam, 
Sharar.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

HARBONA    (Kj^o   Eat   lw)   or  HARBONAH 

(njNano  7*).  LXX  has  Qappdin  V*  (B),  BouyaBir  in  7*. 
— The  third  of  the  seven  eunuchs  or  chamberlains 
who  waited  upon  king  Ahasuerua.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  that  Ham  an  should  be  hanged  upon  the 

¥ulows  which  he  had  prepared  for  MordecaL 
he  name  seems  to  be  Persian  :  harban  =  donkey- 
driver.  H.  A.  White. 

HARBOUR.— See  Haven. 

HARD.— The  various  meanings  of '  hard,' whether 
as  adj.  oi  adv.,  may  be  given  as  follows :  1.  Liter- 
ally, not  toft,  only  Job  41*.  Ezk  3»,  Wis  11*,  Sir 
40*  48".  2.  Unfeeling,  cruel:  Ps  94*  *How  long 
shall  they  utter  and  speak  hard  things?'  (RV 
'  They  prate,  they  speak  arrogantly ') ;  Wig  19" 
'  they  used  a  more  hard  and  hateful  behaviour  to- 
ward strangers'  (RV  'grievous  indeed  was  the 
hatred  which  they  practised  toward  guests ').  Cf. 
Wyclif,  Works,  id.  115,  'The  vi  tyme  we  schul 
trowe,  that  aftyr  xxxij  yer  he  sum-id  hard  pas- 
sioun,  undir  Pounce  Pilate.'  3.  Trying,  exacting : 
Ex  1"  ' hard  bondage*  (RV  'hard  service') ;  2S  3" 
'  The  sons  of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me ' ;  Ps  88' 
'Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me';  Pr  13"  'The 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard '  (RV  *  The  way  of  the 
treacherous  is  rugged ') ;  Mt  25*  '  Lord,  I  knew 
thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man '  j  Jn  6"  '  This  is 
an  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  T ' ;  Ac  9*  '  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks').  4.  06- 
durate:  Jer6* '  They  have  made  their  faces  harder 
than  a  rock ' ;  Ezk  3"  '  As  an  adamant  harder  than 
flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead.'  Cf.  Shaks.  Ant. 
and  Cleop.  m.  xL  111 — 

'But  when  we  In  oar  Ytctoameee  now  hud, 
(O  mUery  ont)  the  wise  gods  eeel  oar  eye*.' 

5.  Strenuous:  only  Jon  lu  'the  men  rowed  hard.' 

6.  Difficult:  as  Gn  18"  'Is  anything  too  hard  for 
the  Lord  ? '  (RVm  '  wonderful ') ;  1  K 101  '  She  came 
to  prove  him  with  hard  questions' ;  Mk  10*4  ' How 
hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  1 '  Cf .  Rhera.  NT,  Preface, 
'Moreover,  we  presume  not  in  hard  places  to 
mollify  the  speaches  or  phrases,  but  religiously 
keepe  them  word  for  word,  and  point  for  point.' 

7.  Clote,  as  Jg  9"  '  And  Abimeleoh  .  .  .  went  hard 
unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  burn  it  with  fire ' : 
Ps  «3»  « My  soul  followeth  hard  after  thee' ;  Ac  18» 
'  Justus  .  .  .  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  syna- 
gogue.' This  meaning  of  the  word  is  common  in 
early  writers:  cf.  Lk  2»  Tind.  'And  loo,  the 
angell  of  the  lorde  stode  harde  by  them ' ;  Job  171 
Cov.  '  I  am  harde  at  deathes  dore.'  It  is  some- 
times used  of  time,  as  in  Rhem.  NT,  note  to  Jn 
20"  '  Though  he  gave  them  his  peace  hard  before, 
yet  now  entering  to  a  new  divine  action,  to  pre- 
pare their  hartes  to  grace  and  attention,  he  blesseth 
them  again e.' 

For  Harden,  Hardening,  see  next  article. 
Hardiness.— This  subst.  occurs  only  in  Jth  16* 


'The  Persians  quaked  at  her  boldness,  and  the 
Medes  were  daunted  at  her  hardiness'  {Sp&aot,  RV 
'boldness').  Cf.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Govemour,  ii.  47, 
'  What  avayled  fortune  incomparable  to  the  great 
kynge  Alexander,  his  wonderfull  puissance  and 
hardynes,  or  his  singular  doctrine  in  philosophy, 
taught  hym  by  Aristotle,  in  deliverynge  hym  from 
the  deth  in  his  yonge  and  flourisshing  age?'  So 
Cov.  uses  'hardy'  for  'bold 'in  Dn  11"  'no  man 
shalbe  so  hardy  as  to  stonde  agaynst  him ' ;  and 
Barlowe,  'hardily'  for  'boldly'  (Dialoge,  p.  68), 
'  Use  they  such  crafty  conveyaunce  in  promotyng 
theyr  Gospell  ?  Ye  hardely,  and  that  without  any 
shame  when  they  be  detected  of  it.' 

Hardly  does  not  occur  in  AV  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  'scarcely.'  Its  meanings  there  are  two: 
1.  Harshly,  grievously,  Gn  16*  'And  when  Sarai 
dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face' 
(frjBFl,  AVm  '  afflicted  her')  j  and  Is  8"  '  hardly  be- 
stead and  hungry'  (Amer.  RV  'sore';  see  Be- 
stead). RV  introduces  '  hardly '  in  this  sense  into 
Job  19*.  2.  With  difficulty,  Ex  13u  'And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  as  go,  that 
the  LORD  slew  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of 
Egypt'  (un^r?  njrjc  n^UTi,  RVm  'hardened  him- 
self against  letting  us  go ') ;  Mt  19*  '  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  That  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (oWxoXut ;  RV  '  It  is  hard 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter,'  a  change  that  is  com- 
mended by  Beckett  [Should  XV  be  Authorised? 
p.  100]  as  much  better,  though  less  literal  than 
AV,  since  the  latter  suggests,  according  to  our 
mod.  idiom,  that  a  rich  man  can  scarcely  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  same  Gr.  adv.  occurs  in 
Mk  10",  Lk  18*,  and  is  tr4  in  the  same  way  in  AV, 
a  tr°  which  RV  accepts  in  these  places) ;  Lk  9s* 
'and  bruising  him  hardly  departeth  from  him' 
(jtiyii,  WH  fM.it) ;  Ao  27*  'And,  hardly  passing  it, 
came  onto  a  place  which  is  called  The  fair  havens ' 
{p.6\it,  RV  'with  difficulty').  This  meaning  of 
'  hardly '  may  be  seen  in  North's  Plutarch,  p.  889, 
'  Demetrius  was  so  scared,  that  he  had  no  further 
leysure,  but  to  cast  an  ill-favoured  cloke  about 
him,  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and  disguising 
himselfe  to  flie  for  life,  and  scaped  very  hardly, 
that  he  was  not  shamefully  taken  of  his  enemies 
for  his  incontinencie ' ;  and  T.  Adams,  II  Peter 
(on  I4),  '  He  that  hath  done  evil  once,  shall  more 
hardly  resist  it  at  the  next  assault.' 

Hardness  2  Ti2*  '  Thou  therefore  endure  hard- 
ness, as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ '  (ri  otr  rata- 
wiBr/aor,  edd.  avfKaxawiBifivf,  RV  '  Suffer  hardship 
with  me,'  RVm  '  Take  thy  part  in  suffering  hard- 
ship ').  Hardness  for  mod.  '  hardship '  is  found  in 
Shaks.,  as  Cymb.  III.  vi  21— 

'  Plenty,  end  peace,  breeds  oowmrde ;  hardness  ever 
Of  nardinen  is  mother.' 

Elsewhere  '  hardness '  is  either  lit.  of  the  clods  (Job 
88"), or  fig.  of  theheart(Mt  19«,Mk  3»  10*  16",Ro2»). 

J.  Hastings. 
HARDENING. — The  moral  difficulty  of  this  sub- 
ject is  the  ascription  in  OT  of  the  hardening  of 
men's  hearts  to  God.  Pharaoh's  is  the  typical 
ease;  and  his  story  is  so  vivid  in  its  dramatU 
unity  and  details  that  we  cannot  wonder  that 
practically  his  case  is  regarded  as  if  it  were 
unique.  But  it  is  ne'e  so;  it  is  only  a  striking 
example  of  a  class.  Pharaoh's  history  sets  before 
us  the  picture  of  a  conflict  between  the  proud 
head  of  a  great  empire  and  the  Almighty,  a 
conflict  in  ten  onsets,  or  a  drama  in  ten  acts,  in 
the  last  of  which  the  human  tyrant  comes  to  the 
ground.  As  his  case  is  a  typical  one,  it  is  import- 
ant to  note  the  salient  features.  First  of  all,  the 
result  is  twice  foretold.  The  Lord  says,  'I  will 
harden  his  heart'  (Ex  4s  7*).  In  the  case  of  the 
first  five  plagues  and  the  seventh  (river  turned  into 
blood,  frogs,  lice,  flies,  murrain,  and  hail)  the 
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phrase  is  '  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart '  or  4  his 
heart  was  hardened '  ( Ex  V*- a  8»- M- «*  9'-  *»•*•).  In 
the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  (boils,  locusts,  dark- 
ness) the  phrase  is  '  the  Lord  hardened  his  heart ' 
(9>»  io*>- «).  Thus  the  result  is  not  ascribed  to  God 
only;  both  the  divine  and  the  human  agencies 
are  recognized.  Whatever  God  had  to  do  with 
the  result,  Pharaoh's  freedom  of  action  was  not 
interfered  with.  Again,  it  is  significant  that 
'  the  Lord  hardened  his  heart'  follows  'Pharaoh 
hardened.'  It  is  the  phrase  used,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  the  second  severer  series  of  divine 
judgments.  When  the  lighter  ones  failed,  heavier 
ones  were  sent.  And  even  in  the  second  series 
the  result  in  one  case  is  ascribed  solely  to  Pharaoh 
(hail,  9"-*).  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  divine 
action  described  in  '  the  Lord  hardened '  was  a 
punishment  for  the  previous  disobedience  of  the 
king?  Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  each  judg- 
ment, up  to  the  last  one,  while  a  punishment, 
was  also  a  merciful  warning  and  call  to  repent- 
ance ?  At  each  stage  Pharaoh  might  have  yielded 
instead  of  refusing.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  phrase  '  the  Lord  hardened '  is  peculiar  to  the 
OT  ;  in  the  NT  it  occurs  only  in  quotations  from 
the  Old. 

The  two  modes  of  speech,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  Pharaoh's  case,  but  are  common  in  OT. 
We  find  'the  Lord  hardened'  in  Jos  11",  Dt  2», 
Is  6317,  etc.,  the  other  phrase  in  passages  like 
1  S  6«,  2  Ch  36u,  Ps  95*.  The  language  in  such 
passages  as  Jg  9s,  2  S  241  may  seem  even  more 
startling.  But  if  we  look  into  the  context  we  shall 
find  that,  as  in  Pharaoh's  case,  the  divine  action 
is  a  punishment  of  sin.  This  language,  which 
before  reflection  seems  to  shock  our  moral  sense, 
is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  OT  habit  of  recog- 
nizing the  divine  action  everywhere  in  nature  and 
history.  The  thunder  is  God's  voice ;  storm  and 
tempest  do  His  will ;  heathen  monarchs  and 
empires  are  His  instruments.  Men  at  that  early 
stage  of  revelation  did  not  discriminate  as  we  do 
between  the  different  causes  at  work  in  events.  If 
they  did  reflect,  they  would  no  doubt  see  that  the 
two  forms  of  language  applied  to  the  same  events 
under  different  aspects.  Very  little  observation 
would  show  them,  as  it  shows  us,  that  divine  appeals 
and  commands  never  leave  men  as  they  find  them. 
If  not  yielded  to,  they  increase  insensibility,  benumb 
and  gradually  deaden  moral  feeling.  This  effect 
is  contrary  to  the  divine  purpose,  and  is  entirely 
man's  fault;  but  it  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  more  powerful  the  appeals,  the  more  rapid  the 
hardening  process,  until  God's  Spirit  withdraws, 
and  leaves  man  to  his  own  ways  (Bo  1").  Looked 
at  from  the  human  side,  Pharaoh,  like  every 
smaller  transgressor,  is  seen  acting  with  perfect 
freedom,  consciously  pitting  his  own  will  against 
God's,  despising  louder  and  louder  warnings  of 
rain,  self-punished  and  self-destroyed.  Looked  at 
from  the  divine  side,  God  is  seen  commanding, 
forewarning,  repeating  rejected  opportunities,  do- 
ing everything  to  ensure  submission  and  safety 
out  coerce, — and  at  last  leaving  to  destruction.  It 
Is  evident  that  we  have  here  again  the  old  problem 
of  reconciling  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  govern- 
ment with  human  freedom  and  responsibility. 
Each  element  is  attested  by  its  own  evidence. 
Both  are  necessary  to  a  complete  explanation. 
The  two  regions  meet  at  some  point  invisible  to 
human  eye  and  undefinable  in  human  speech  and 
thought.  'To  the  Hebrew  mind  what  we  call 
secondary  causes  scarcely  exist,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  That  which,  in  given  circum- 
stances, is  the  inevitable  result  of  God's  provi- 
dential dispensations  is  viewed  absolutely,  apart 
from  its  conditions,  as  a  distinct  divine  purpose ' 
(Skinner  on  Is  6M).  J.  S.  Banks. 


HARE  (n;j-i&  'amebheth,  Saa&rovs,  leptu). — Four 
species  of  hare  are  found  in  Bible  lands.  They  are  I 
all  called  by  the  Arabs  'arnabeh,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Heb.  1.  Lepra  Syriacw,  Hempr.  et  Ehr. 
It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Eng.  hare,  and  ef  a 
dark  grey  colour.  It  is  common  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  wooded  and  hilly  districts  of  Pal.  and 
Syria.  2.  L.  Sinaiticus,  Hempr.  et  Ehr.  This 
species  is  much  smaller,  with  a  longer  and  narrower 
head,  and  longer  ears,  and  is  of  a  lighter  grey. 
It  is  found  in  the  valleys  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
southward  to  Sinai.  3.  L.  JEqyptiut,  Geoffr.  This 
animal  is  not  more  than  18  in.  long  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  ears  are 
long,  and  fringed  inside  with  white  hairs.  It  is  of 
a  light  sand  colour  above,  and  nearly  white  be- 
neath. It  is  abundant  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
in  S.  Judfea  and  the  N.  part  of  et-Tih.  4.  L.  Ita- 
bellinus,  Riipp.  The  Nubian  hare.  This  species 
is  even  smaller  than  the  last,  and  is  of  a  rich  fawn 
colour.  It  is  found  only  in  the  S.E.  deserts  of 
Palestine. 

The  hare  is  a  rodent,  and  not  a  ruminant.  The 
statement  (Lv  11',  Dt  14')  that  it  'cheweth  the 
cud '  is  to  be  taken  phenomenally,  not  scientifi- 
cally. The  Arab  of  the  present  day  regards  it  as  a 
ruminant,  and  for  that  reason  eats  its  flesh.  As 
Tristram  well  says,  '  Moses  speaks  of  animals 
according  to  appearances,  and  not  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  comparative  anatomist,  and  his  object 
was  to  show  why  the  hare  should  be  interdicted, 
though  to  all  appearance  it  chewed  the  cud,  viz. 
because  it  did  not  divide  the  hoof.  To  have  spoken 
otherwise  would  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  to 
have  spoken  of  the  earth's  motion,  instead  of  sun- 
set ana  sunrise.'  G.  E.  Post. 

HAREPH  (115). — A  Judahite  chief,  1  Ch  2". 
See  Genealogy. 

HARHAIAH  (n:ino,  'Apoytot,  but  ABtt  omit 
the  clause,  Neh  3s).— Some1  Heb.  texts  read  i;tnp, 
or  even  n;cpo.  Uzziah  the  son  of  H.,  a  goldsmith, 
repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  J  eras,  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah. 

HARHAS  (Dtno,  "Apoii  B,  "ApWi  B»,  'Apit  A, 
'ASpd  Luc.). — Ancestor  of  Shallum,  the  husband  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K  22").  Called  Hasrah 
,tj9d  2  Ch  34". 

HARHUR  (Tirrvj  'fever'  ?  or « freeborn ').— Eponym 
of  a  family  of  Nethinim  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7*»),  called 
in  1  Es  6"  Asur.   See  Genealogy. 

HARIM  (dtp,  org  'consecrated,'  of.  Sabsean  pp. 
name  om). — 1.  A  lay  family  which  appears  in  the 
list  of  the  returning  exiles,  Ezr  2*a=Neh  7**;  of 
those  who  had  married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  10*Vs 
and  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  10* 
[Heb."]. 

2.  A  priestly  family  which  appears  in  the  same 
lists,  Ezr  2"  =  Neh  7",  Ezr  10*  Neh  10»  [Heb.*]. 
The  name  is  found  also  among  'the  priests  and 
Levites  that  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,'  Neh  12*, 
where  it  is  mis  written  Rehum  (mirj) ;  among  the 
heads  of  priestly  families  in  the  days  of  Joialtim, 
Neh  12";  and  as  the  third  of  the  24  courses, 
1  Ch  24*.  To  which  family  Malchijah  the  son  of 
Harim,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  wall  (Neh  3U), 
belonged  cannot  be  determined.  See  Genealogy. 

H.  A.  White. 

HARIPH  Cpo,  »po,  cf.  "ph,  *  autumn ').  A  family 
which  returned  from  exile  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh  7"),  and  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  10" 
[Heb.1*].  In  Ezr  2"  the  name  appears  as  Jorah  : 
so  Lucian  in  Neh  7M'I'«n}e.  Hareph  (>no)  is  named 
as  a  Calebite  in  1  Ch  2",  and  one  of  David's  com. 
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panions  in  1  Ch  12*  ia  termed  a  Haraphite  (T»Tq, 
Ketkibh),  or  Hariphite  ("piq  gert).  The  latter 
reading,  if  correct,  perhaps  points  to  a  connexion 
with  Hariph.   See  Genealogy. 

H.  A.  White. 

HARLOT  (njn,  n,-|jj  n?*,  nvhj,  LXX  and  NT 
xipn;)  is  the  name  used  in  our  English  versions  to 
describe  different  classes  of  women  who  come 
under  the  ban  of  morality.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  generally  to  women,  including  married 
women,  of  profligate  life  (Pr),  but  specially  it 
denotes  those  who  systematically  gave  themselves 
up  to  such  a  course  of  life,  either  for  gain,  or  as  a 
form  of  religious  service.  The  existence  of  a  class 
roughly  corresponding  to  that  which  the  name 
suggests  to  us  may  oe  traced  throughout  the 
history  of  Israel,  originating  as  it  did  out  of 
universally  working  conditions,  and  after  the 
Solomonic  period  developing  to  the  full  its  shame- 
lessness,  its  seductive  arts,  and  its  blighting 
influence  (Is  23'»,  Jer  3*  57,  Ezk  16*,  Pr  7s  29s). 
But  in  OT  times  the  harlot  represented  more  than 
a  moral  problem  and  a  moral  danger  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  was 
the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  most  powerful  and 
insidious  force  menacing  the  purity  and  perman- 
ence of  Mosaism.  Like  their  kindred  who  took 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  like  the 
Greeks  who  were  invaded  by  Phoenician  commerce 
and  culture,  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  found  them- 
selves in  contact  with  a  type  of  religion  which 
deified  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  and  paid 
them  homage  in  the  form  of  licentious  rites  and 
orgies.  The  harlot  was  thus  invested  with  sanctity 
as  a  member  of  the  religious  caste,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  licentious  cult  was  to  establish 
itself  in  the  soil  of  Jahwism  even  as  it  naturalized 
itself  in  Babylon  (cf.  Herod.  L  109),  and  in  Cythera 
and  Corinth  (Strabo,  viii.  6).  And  undoubtedly 
the  Canaanitish  leaven  deeply  infected  the  popular 
Hebrew  religion.  In  the  story  of  Tamar's  intrigue 
to  secure  her  rights  from  the  house  of  her  deceased 
husband  (Gu  38),  she  is  spoken  of  as  a  njHff — one  of 
the  consecrated  class — when  she  sits  at  the  entrance 
of  a  village  in  the  guise  of  a  harlot.  Especially 
does  Hosea  (414)  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  local  sanctuaries,  where  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  had  been  syncretized 
with  that  of  J",  were  coloured  by  the  legitimated 
prostitution  of  servants  of  the  divinities.  In  some 
sanctuaries  a  still  lower  depth  was  reached,  and 
emasculated  enthusiasts  (D'(h;)  earned  for  the  shrine 
'the  wages  of  a  dog'  by  giving  themselves  up  to 
that  'which  is  against  nature.'  These  practices 
the  prophets  of  the  8th  cent,  denounced  as  the 
height  of  impiety  and  the  sure  provocation  of 
national  judgments  (Am  27,  Hos  41OT).  By  Asa 
and  Jehoshaphat  steps  were  taken  to  purge  the 
land  of  the  viler  abomination  (1  K  15"  22**,  cf. 
14**)  •  and  the  Deuteronomic  code  explicitly 
banished  both  classes  of  '  paramours '  from  Israel, 
and  prohibited  the  acceptance  of  their  unholy  gains 
as  temple-revenue  (Dt  23"-",  where  see  Driver's 
note  inloc.  with  reffi).  With  idolatry  prostitution 
was  made  an  end  of  by  the  Exile.  The  Levitioal 
legislation  recalls  the  abominations  of  the  Canaan - 
ites  as  the  special  ground  of  their  rejection  and 
destruction  (Lv  20**),  and  appears  to  have  the  class 
of  harlots  solely  in  view  as  created  and  sustained 
by  moral  depravity.  The  more  important  of  its 
enactments  are  that  which  forbids  a  priest  to  take 
a  harlot  to  wife  (Lv  21'),  and  the  injunction  that 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  playing  the  harlot  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire  (v.*). 

Upon  the  OT  treatment  of  the  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  as  startling  that  there  is  no  express  con- 
demnation of  sexual  immorality  which  does  not 
involve  violation  of  the  marriage- bond.    At  the 


most,  fornication  seems  to  be  condemned  in  Pr  as 
health-  and  wealth -destroying  folly,  while  the 
general  tenor  of  the  OT  morality  is  content  to 
proscribe  adultery  and  religious  prostitution.  In 
explanation  of  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
true  ethical  attitude  towards  prostitution  was  im- 
possible so  long  as  marriage  was  in  the  transi- 
tional stage  mirrored  in  OT,  and  that  the  OT  at 
least  unfolded  a  conception  of  the  divine  holiness 
and  its  relation  to  sexual  purity  which  was  destined 
to  mature  into  the  higher  sexual  morality. 

In  NT  the  harlot,  again,  is  associated  with  an 
important  element  of  teaching.  While  it  was  part 
of  the  mission  of  the  prophets  to  refute  the  horrible 
idea  of  the  saoredness  of  her  calling,  it  was  • 
characteristic  part  of  the  work  of  Jesus  to  rescue 
her  from  the  Pharisaic  tribunal,  and  brine  her 
within  the  pale  ot  mercy  and  redemption  (Mt 
21n- She  illustrates  at  once  the  compassion  of 
Jesus,  His  insight  into  the  unexpressed  longings 
and  possibilities  of  degraded  human  nature,  and 
the  regenerative  power  of  sympathy.  In  the 
apostolic  writings  we  see  some  repetition  of  the 
conflict  between  the  genius  of  revealed  religion  and 
the  lax  and  antagonistic  sexual  morality  of  hea- 
thenism. In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
especially,  St.  Paul  was  addressing  a  community 
whose  licentiousness  had  become  a  byword  even  in 
the  putrefying  cities  of  the  classical  world ;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  enlighten  the  Christian 
conscience  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  union  with 
Christ  with  its  hideous  contrast  in  filthy  '  conversa- 
tion' (1  Co  614,1*).  And  in  various  apostolio 
passages  the  prohibition  of  the  Decalogue  is  ex- 
plicated or  extended  so  as  expressly  to  exclude  the 
sin  in  question  (Gal  6lwr-)- 

From  the  prophetic  period  the  harlot  was  not 
only  involved:  in,  but  was  the  symbol  of,  idolatry. 
The  experience  of  Hosea  seems  to  have  suggested 
her  faithlessness  and  fickleness  as  a  fit  emblem  of 
the  dealings  of  Israel  with  her  true  Lord  and  with 
other  gods  (see  Idolatry). 

Litsutuu. — On  Prostitution  u  ft  religious  institution  in  the 
ancient  world,  see  Luciftn,  '  De  Dee,  Syri*' ;  Pausaniu,  '  De- 
scriptio  Ondft' ;  Movers,  Die  PhBnizier.  On  the  special  ■ab- 
ject Belden,  'De  more  Hebraic*';  Hamburger's  Lmam; 
Benzinger,  Hebraitch*  Anhaologi*. 

W.  P.  PATERSOS. 

HAR-MAGEDON. — Rev      « And  he  ( AV ;  who  t 

the  sixth  angel  or  the  Almighty  ?  RV  1  they,'  the 
three  unclean  spirits  of  v.")  gathered  them  (the 
kings  of  the  whole  world,  not '  the  spirits  of  the 
Demons,'  as  Hommel  explains  in  the  passage  to 
be  quoted  below)  together  into  the  place,  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Armageddon  (AV,  'Har- 
Magedon'  RV).  The  reading,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  and  even  the  context,  of  this  hapax- 
legomenon  is  very  uncertain. 

(1)  The  TR  spells  'ApuayeSStir  ;  Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles,  Tischendorf ,  Alford,  ' '  kpitaytStln> ;  WH  'Ap 
Mayeddr  (the  second  word  spaced  out  and  in 
quotation  type,  referring  to  Zeo  12u  [Heb.]). 
Several  Greek  MSS  have  but  Ma-yead*  or  UaytSSiir 
(thus  Q).  The  shorter  reading  is  supported  by 
Tyconius  and,  now,  by  the  (older)  Synac  trans- 
lation discovered  and  edited  by  Gwynn  (Dublin, 
1807) :  vOp|«-iO.  The  later  Syriao  translation  (com- 
monly printed  with  the  Peshitta)  has  VO,_^L0}| 

(not  quoted  in  the  Thesaurus  Syriaeus,  col.  390). 
The  shorter  form  must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  word  was  considered  to  be  a  compound. 

(2)  The  oldest  explanation  put  forward  in  the 
Church  seems  to  be  that  of  Hippolytus,  unhappily 
preserved  only  in  Arabic  (P.  Lagardii,  adAnalecta 
sua  Syriaca  Appendix,  Lipsue,  1858,  p.  27  n.  18) : 
'  the  meaning  of  this  expression  is  t/te  smooth  (soft, 
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trodden)  place  ^Jb£\  ijl'.'  Is  this = r« J(o» 
iKKorro/Urov,  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  fnjij  nyp» 
in  Zee  12"  t  (For  the  Arabic  expression  com  p. 

j*jj>  <uLj=/S%to  to34j,  Ac  7*).   It  is  added  that 

Hippolytus  understood  it  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  Jl  4«  [Eng.  3"]"  (ffippolytus  ed.  [Bon- 
wetsch-]  Achelis,  I.  ii.  236). 

Origen-Eusebius  excluded  the  Apocalypse  from 
their  Bible  Dictionary,  but  in  the  Onomastica 
Vaticana  'AppayeSSwr  is  explained  :  tit  rd  (n-rpoaBn 
i£iytpcii  (Onomcutica  sacra,  ed.  de  Lagarde,  p.  187, 
1.  45),  i.e.  ffSP  HI,  and  Jerome,  who  saw  in  it  Mt 
Tabor,  explained  likewise  80,  11):  'Arma- 
geddon (cod.  H  -gedon) :  consurrectio  teeti  (!  jj?  ny) 
aive  consurrectio  in  priora,  sed  melius  mons  a 
latrunculis  (cod.  H  om.  mons ;  iri|p  to)  vel  mons 
globosus'  (t»  'n  ;  -ij=ooriandmm). 

(3)  For  a  long  time  the  explanation  (|)tyi? 

'  the  mount  (of)  Megiddo,'  was  considered  pretty 
certain  ;  see  Westcott-Hort,  ii.  p.  313,  who  compare 
'Ap  Tafnttl»,  'Ap  So^dft  to  which  may  be  added,  from 
the  Hexapla,  'Ap  Suir,  Ps  47  (48)*.  Older  scholars 
had  also  compared  'Apaaftiaara  of  the  Classics, 
while  Westcott-Hort  prefer  to  see  in  the  latter 
name  another  example  of  A/>=iy  (ry)  *  town,'  as  in 
ayto  iff  (Nn  21s8,  Is  IS1 ;  transliterated  in  the  latter 
place  "Ap  M«dj9  by  Theodotion).  The  latter  expla- 
nation was  put  forward  long  ago  by  Hiller  and 
adopted  by  Hitzig,  Hilgenfeld,  Vblter,  and  others. 

A  third  explanation  started  from  the  root  inn 
(comp.  .VW  Nu  21";  jto-jn) ;  thus  Luther  in  his 
marginal  gloss  'verdammte  Krieger,  verfluchte 
Rttstung  .  .  .  ab  Her  em  et  gad.'  Older  explana- 
tions need  not  be  quoted  here ;  see  Poole,  Synopsis 
Criticorum,  ed.  Franc.  (1712)  vol.  v.  1829.  Mak- 
kedah  (nrgs,  LXX  Momjjd),  where  'the  five  kings' 
were  slain  (Jos  lO1*-  *),  lies  too  far  away  to  be 
thought  of. 

(4)  Upon  the  whole,  to  find  an  allusion  here  to 
Megiddo  (see  article)  is  still  the  most  probable 
explanation.  Megiddo  was  famous  for  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Josiah  (2  K  23»,  2  Ch  35a ;  alluded 
to  Zee  1211) ;  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  this 
unhappy  event  that  the  place  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  because  of  the  victory  over  'the  kings 
of  Canaan'  (Jg  6").  It  has  been  objected  that 
Megiddo  lies  in  the  plain  (tr  r$  reSUp  M.,  2  Ch  36° ; 
hrl  Wan  M. ,  Jg  BP ;  \yt}  'p  Vy),  and  that  a  mountain 
was  not  a  fit  battleplace  (Bousset,  ad  loc. ).  But  in 
the  very  context  of  Jg  5 '  Mt.  Tabor '  and  '  the  high 
places  of  the  field '  are  mentioned  ( Jg  4s-  *■  u  6*). 

(5)  Hommel  ('  Inschriftliohe  Glossen  u.  Exkurse 
sur  Genesis  n.  zu  den  Propheten,'  Neue  Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift,  1890,  vL  pp.  407,  408)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  saw  in  Har-Magedon  the  igto  tj 
of  Is  14M  (the  mount  in  the  north  where  the  gods 
meet),  supposing  that  a  redactor  corrected  an 
original  paveS  or  pats  into  putyeSwr.  He  might 
have  recalled  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  y  is 
transliterated  by  y.  This  view  was  carried  out  by 
Gunkel  (Schopfung  und  Chaos,  1894),  who  finds 
here  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  tradition  about  the 
battle  of  the  gods  on  a  mountain,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  gathering  of  the  fallen  angels  on  Mt 
Hermon,  Enoch  6*.  (To  the  literature  quoted  by 
Bousset  add :  The  Booh  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch, 
edited  by  R  H.  Charles,  Oxf.  1896,  ch.  xviii.  p.  22). 
Siogfried  (Theol.  Lit.-teitung,  1895,  col.  304)  also 
thinks  that  in  Harmagedon  the  nyto  in  of  Is  14u 
and  MtyiiSti  seem  to  have  coalesced.  Ewald 
(Die  Johanneischen  Schriften,  iL  1862,  294)  found 
by  calculation  that  pun-*  and  nWi  rem  '  the  great 
Rome,'  have  the  same  numerical  value— 304.  The 
question  whether  there  is  in  the  passage  an 
allusion  to  Nero  and  the  Parthians  must  be  left 
to  the  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse.  The 

vou  II.— so 


solution  of  the  riddle  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Jews. 

HARNEPHER  (xifjo).— An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7». 
See  Genealogy. 

HARNESS. — In  AV  harness  always  means  ar- 
mour, and  to  harness  means  to  put  on  armour, 
RV  gives  'armour'  in  K  2^\  *  Ch  9*  and 
'armed'  in  Ex  13u;  while  Amu  BV  prefers 
'  armour '  also  in  1  K  22",  2  Ch  18" ;  both  have 
left  Jer  46*  untouched :  '  Harness  the  horses.' 
The  meaning  is  not  (as  Cheyne  and  most  edd.) 
yoke  the  horses  to  the  chariots,  but  put  on  their 
accoutrements.  These  being  chiefly  of  armour, 
'  harness '  was  once  a  good  tr°,  but  now  it  is  mis- 
leading. Cf.  1  Mao  6"  1  One  of  the  beasts,  armed 
with  royal  harness,  was  higher  than  all  the  rest ' 
(RV  ' breastplates').  In  Apoor.  'harness'  occurs 
also,  1  Mac  3*  (RV  retains),  6"  (RV  'arms'), 
2  Mac  3"  5*  15"  (RV  all  *  armour ') ;  and  the  verb 
in  1  Mac  4?  (RV  « fortified '),  6"  (RV  'protected '). 
Examples  of  the  word  are,  Nu  32*>  Tind.  « And 
Moses  sayed  unto  them,  Yf  ye  will  do  this  thinge, 
that  ye  will  go  all  harnessed  before  the  Lorde  to 
warre,  and  will  go  all  of  you  in  barn  ease  over 
Iordane  before  the  Lorde  .  .  .  then  ye  shall  re- 
turne  and  be  without  sinne  agenst  the  Lorde  and 
agenst  Israel ' ;  Is  22*  Gov.  '  I  sawe  the  Elamites 
take  the  quyvers  to  carte  and  to  horse,  and  that 
the  walles  were  bare  from  harnesse' ;  Knox  on 
Ps  6  (Works,  iii.  141)  represents  David  as  saying, 
'  Didest  not  thow  anis  inflame  my  heart  with  the 
zeale  of  thy  halie  name,  that  when  all  Israeli  wer 
so  effrayit  that  none  durst  encounter  with  that 
monster  Goliath,  yit  thy  Majesties  spreit  maid  me 
so  bold  and  valiaunt,  that  without  harnes  or 
weaponis  (except  my  sling,  staf,  and  stonis)  I  durst 
interpryes  singular  battell  aganis  him!'  And 
Tindale  on  1  Jn  5U  says, '  And  as  men  of  war  they 
ever  keep  watch  and  prepare  themselves  unto  war, 
and  put  on  the  armour  of  God,  the  which  is  God's 
word,  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  hope,  and 
harness  themselves  with  the  meditation  of  those 
things  which  Christ  suffered  for  us.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HARNESS. — (1)  For  shiryan  (n?»  1  K  22"  ||  2  Ch 
18*), '  shirt  of  mail.'  RV  (Amer.)  *  armour.'  See 
Breastplate.  (2)  For  neshek  (p?)  2  Ch  9*), '  arms' 
(defensive  or  offensive),  RV  'armour.'  (3)  For 
rapor\la  (2  Mac  Iff8). '  the  complete  offensive  and  de- 
fensive equipment  o:  &  soldier' ;  RV  '  full  armour.' 

Harnessed  for  h&mushim  (onj^q  Ex  1318),  RV 
'  armed.'  See  Arms,  Armour. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 
HAROD  (Tip).— A  spring  ()%  not  'well'  AV) 
beside  which  Gideon  and  his  army  encamped  prior 
to  their  attack  upon  the  Midianites  (Jg  71).  It 
was  here  that  the  famous  test  by  the  mode  of 
drinking  took  place.  In  v.*  there  is  probably  a 
characteristic  play  upon  the  word  ttq,  '  whosoever 
is  fearful  and  trembhng'  (tjq).  The  site  of  Harod 
is  not  quite  certain,  although  it  is  extremely 

Srobable  that  it  should  be  identified  with  'Ain 
alud  [Gilead  (!) ;  see  GlLEAD  (MOUNT)],  about  1} 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Zerin  ( Jezreel).  Robinson  describes 
this  as  a  spring  of  excellent  water,  spreading  out 
into  a  fine  limpid  pool  of  40  to  50  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  abounds  in  fish.  A  stream  sufficient  to  turn 
a  mill  issues  from  it.  'A  in  Joted  was  probably 
also  the  spring  beside  which  Saul  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  S  291).  It '  flows  out  from 
under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of  conglomerate 
rock,  which  here  forms  the  base  of  Mt  Gilboa' 
(Robinson).  'Ain  J  alud  is  mentioned  in  the  days 
of  the  Crusades  as  Tubania  (Will.  TyT.  xxii.  28). 
Bohaeddin  (Vit.  Salad,  p.  53)  gives  the  name  as 
'Ain  el-Jalut  ('spring  of  Goliath').    This  is  no 
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doubt  a  reminiscence  of  a  Jewish  legend  (Asher, 
Benj:  of  Tudda,  ii.  429  f.)  that  it  was  here  that 
David  slew  Goliath. 

LrmuTUM.— Robinson,  BRP*  U.  823  t :  Buhl,  GAP  108; 
Q.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  897  f. ;  Quarro,  Samante,  i.  808  f. 

J.  A.  SELBIK. 
HARODITE  (Tiqc). — A  designation  applied  in 
2  S  23*  to  two  of  David's  heroes,  Shammah  and 
Elika.  The  second  is  wanting  in  LXX  and  in  the 
parallel  list  in  1  Ch  11".  In  the  latter  passage,  by 
a  common  scribal  error  (i  for  i  and  n  for  n)  the 
Harodite  (nriqci)  has  been  transformed  into  the 
Harorite  (*-fnqCi).  So  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  Siegfried- 
Stade,  Driver,  Kittel ;  cf.  Genealogy,  vol.  iL 
p.  132.  '  The  Harodite '  was  probably  a  native 
of  'Am^arod,  Jg  71.  See  preceding  article. 

HAROEH  (ntfvj  'the  seer').— A  Judahite,  1  Ch 
2™.  Perhaps  the  name  should  be  corrected  to 
Reaiah  (n^).   Cf.  1  Ch  4a,  and  see  Genealogy. 

HARORITE. — See  Harodite. 

HAROSHETH  of  the  GentUes  (d^hj  rajyj)  was  the 
dwelling  place  of  Sisera  (Jg  4'),  from  which  he 
advanced  against  Barak  (v.")  and  to  which  he  fled 
after  his  defeat  (v.M).  The  descriptive  epithet  'of 
the  Gentiles '  is  obscure ;  it  may  have  been  given  to 
distinguish  this  place  from  a  neighbouring  Israelite 
Harosheth.  H.  is  generally  identified  (by  Moore 
rather  doubtfully)  with  el-Itarathiyeh,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Kishon,  at  a  point  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  Great  Plain  from  the 
Plain  of  Acre  and  the  commercial  roads  that  led 
through  it.  Buhl  objects  that  Harosheth  cannot 
have  been  near  the  Kishon,  and  that  a  long  distance 
must  have  separated  it  from  the  battlefield  (cf.  Jg 
4,,,M).  This  objection  would  have  much  more 
force  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  story  is  a  unity, 
but,  upon  the  theory  of  a  Jabin  and  a  Sisera  narra- 
tive having  been  combined,  the  situation  of  el- 
HarathtyeneaWs  the  Harosheth,  which  is  uniformly 
connected  with  Sisera  as  Hazor  is  with  Jabin.  See 
further,  Jabin,  Jabl,  Sisera. 

LrmuTURB.— Thomson  (the  first  to  Identify  with  el- Ham- 
thlyeh\  Land  and  Book*,  ii.  215  S.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL 
893  f. ;  Baedeker-8ocin,  Pal.*  241 ;  Buhl,  GAP  214  ;  SWP  vol. 
i.  ah.  v. ;  Condor,  Tent-  Work,  L  182 ;  Moore,  Judget,  107  f.,  119, 
122.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

HARP. — See  Music. 

HARROW. — 1.  In  modern  agriculture  the  harrow 
is  used  both  for  breaking  stiff  soil  and  preparing  it 
for  the  seed,  and  for  covering  in  the  seed  when 
sown.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  harrow  was 
certainly  not  used  either  in  Bible  times  or  later  by 
the  Jews,  who  ploughed  in  the  seed  (the  technical 
word  for  which  was  nsn,  see  Vogelstein,  Die  Land- 
vrirthschaft  in  Palastina  zwr  Zeit  der  Mishnah, 
1  Theil,  '  Der  Getreidebau,'  1804,  p.  36)  as  their 
successors  the  Syrian  fellahin  do  to  this  day 
(PEFSt,  1891,  p.  116,  ZDPV  xii.  p.  29). •  As  to 
the  use  of  the  narrow  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
seed,  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  find  in  three  passages  of  the  OT  unmistakable 
reference  to  some  method,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
ploughing,  for  breaking  up  the  soil  preparatory  to 
sowing.  'Doth  the  ploughman  plough  continually  T' 
it  is  asked,  '  doth  he  continually  open  and  break 
the  clods  of  his  ground  t  *  (Is  28"  RV).  The  last  of 
these  operations  (Heb.  197;)  is  usually  understood 
as,  and  often  rendered  by,  harrowing  («.?.  by 
Cheyne,  Delitzsch,  etc.).  The  same  word  is  found 
in  two  other  passages  (Hos  10",  Job  39'"),  where  it 
certainly  denotes  some  agricultural  operation  by 

*  Roman  writer!  regard  harrowing  a/tor  sowing  at  bad  bue- 
tandrr  Owe  '  A irri culture '  in  Smith'!  Diet,  of  AnHqvUiet). 


means  of  an  implement  to  which  an  ox  or  other 
animal  might  be  harnessed,  as  in  the  question, 
'  Canst  thou  bind  the  wild  ox  with  his  band  in  the 
furrow,  or  will  he  harrow  (t^)  the  valleys  after 
theet'  ( Job  3910  RV — the  only  passage  where  the 
verb  is  so  rendered  in  our  Ev).  On  the  strength 
of  these  passages  it  has  been  the  custom  to  regard 
harrowing  as  the  operation  intended,  and  the  harrow 
as  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Hebrews  for  the  pur- 
pose stated.   (See  Agriculture,  vol.  L  p.  49*). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  reckon  with  the 
following  facts : — (a)  the  harrow  is  an  implement 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
Manner*  and  Customs,  etc.,  ed.  Birch,  ii.  395)  and 
the  early  Greeks  (BUchsenschtltz,  Besitz.  und 
Brwerb,  etc  304) ;  (6)  the  harrow  itself  is  not 
named  either  in  the  OT — see  2  below— or  in  the 
Mishna,  which  is  so  rich  in  the  technical  vocabu- 
lary of  agriculture  (see  esp.  Vogelstein's  exhaustive 
study  above  cited,  p.  42,  n.  33) ;  (c)  it  is  not  in 
ordinary  use  among  the  Syrian  peasantry  to-day 
(ZDPV  xii.  31,  and  cf.  list  of  modern  agricultural 
implements  by  Post,  PEFSt,  1801,  p.  110).  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  the  use  of  the  harrow  by 
the  Hebrews  must  at  least  be  left  an  open  question. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  ity  may  be  a  technical 
term  for  one  of  the  various  plougnings  which  were 
customary,  in  later  times  at  least,  before  the  soil 
was  ready  to  receive  the  seed  (cf.  Vogelstein,  op. 
cit.  p.  36,  n.  68),  and  may  possibly  correspond  to  our 
cross-ploughing.  The  Greek  translators  of  Job,  it 
may  be  noted,  understood  it  of  ploughing  (IXicitoc 
crov  oflXaicot  ir  reSUf,  3010),  and  we  know  that  the 
Roman  authorities  much  preferred  ploughing  to 
harrowing  as  a  means  of  creaking  up  the  stiff 
surface  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvui.  ch.  xlix. ;  Colu- 
mella, II.  iv.  2). 

2.  Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  avoided 
any  reference  to  the  two  passages  in  our  EV  where 
harrows  are  expressly  mentioned.  The  captive 
population  of  Rabbah  'of  the  children  of  Amnion,' 
David,  we  read,  '  put  under  saws,  and  under  harrows 
of  iron  (^rptP  Wit}),  and  under  axes  of  iron,'  etc. 
(2  S  12°,  and  with  slight  variations  1  Ch  20»).  By 
'harrows  of  iron'  it  has  been  usual  to  under- 
stand—  following  the  LXX  h  roct  r/x^oXwt  row 
ffijijoolt — the  threshing-board  or  drag  (puj  Am  1*, 
Job  41M  [Eng.*"])  of  the  husbandman,  with  its  under 
side  set  with  nails  and  sharp  flints  (see  Agricul- 
ture, vol.  L  p.  50b).  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  cruelty  can  be  laid  to  David's 
charge.  Almost  all  modern  scholars  are  in  favour 
of  a  rendering  resembling  that  suggested  in  the 
margin  of  our  RV.  In  this  case  the  word  rendered 
'harrows,'  which  etymologically  denotes  a  sharp 
instrument,  may  be  the  'pick,'  and  the  whole  would 
read :  '  he  put  them  (to  forced  labour)  with  saws, 
and  with  picks,  and  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them 
labour  (reading  tjjct  for  Tjpn)  at  the  brick-mould.' 
(See  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  226  ff. ;  Condamin,  Rev. 
Bibl.,  April  1898,  p.  253  ff.). 

A.  R,  S.  Kennedy. 
HARSHA  (K5hn)._Eponym  of  a  family  of  Nethi- 
nim  (Ezr  2»s,  Neh  7M),  called  in  1  Es  6°  Chare*. 
See  Genealogy. 

HARSITH  (rcvys  K^ert,  mays  Kethibh).—Tw  name 
of  a  gate  in  Jerusalem  (Jer  19s  RV).  RVm  has 
'the  gate  of  potsherds,'  i.e.  where  they  were 
thrown  out  {Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.).  AV  deriving  the 
word  from  ays  'sun,'  has  'the  east  gate,'  AVm 
'the  sun  gate.'  LXX  has  B  Qapatlt,  K*»  Xapriff, 
AQ  Xapaeie.  This  gate  led  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom.   See  Jerusalem. 

HART  (S;(t  'ayyal,  fXatpos,  cervus).— The  Arab, 
'tyyal  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  animal.  It 
is  probably  Cermet  Dama,  L.,  the  true  fallow  detr. 
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bat  not  that  of  AV  Dt  14»,  1  K  4a,  which  is  a  mistr* 
of  yakm&r,  and  should  read  roebuck.  The  fallow 
deer  is  found  in  Amanus,  and  is  said  by  Tristram 
to  exist  also  in  the  wooded  region  N.W.  of  Tabor, 
and  by  the  Litany  River.  The  present  writer  has 
not,  however,  been  able  to  verify  this  statement. 
Hasselquist  met  with  it  on  Mt.  Tabor.  It  may 
have  become  extinct  there  only  in  recent  times. 
It  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  appeared  daily 
upon  Solomon's  table  (1  K  4s3),  and  from  the  freq. 
allusions  to  it  in  OT,  that  it  was  once  abundant 
in  PaL  and  Syria.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
allowed  for  food  (Dt  12"-0  IS"  14»).  Its  power 
of  leaping  is  noted  (Is  35*),  esp.  that  of  its  fawn 
(Ca  2s- 17  8").  Its  weakness  when  hungry  is  spoken 
of  (La  1*),  as  also  its  longing  for  water  (Ps  421). 
The  former  passage  certainly,  and  the  latter  prob., 
alludes  to  the  chase. 

The  Hind  {rf}-*  'ayydldh)  is  also  freq.  mentioned. 
Naphtali  is  compared  to  a  'hind  let  loose'  (Gn 
49",  where,  however,  the  text  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupt, see  Ball's  note  in  Haupt's  OT).  Her  calving 
is  alluded  to  (Job  3D1,  Ps  29"),  and  she  is  spoken  of 
as  deserting  her  young  for  lack  of  pasture  (Jer  14"). 
She  is  sure-footed  (2  S  22",  Ps  18",  Hab  3'»).  The 
tune  Hind  of  the  Horning  (marg.  title  Ps  22  for 
Aijeleth  hath-Shahar)  may  illustrate  the  early 
habits  of  the  deer  tribe  in  search  of  water  and  food. 
The  writer  has  often  seen  gazelles,  at  break  of  day, 
feeding  in  the  desert.  O.  E.  Post. 

HARUM  (mn,  but  the  vocalization  is  doubtful). 
—A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4s.   See  Genealogy. 

HARDMAPH  (»pr>q,  'Epa/ndif,,  'Epapde  B,  Neh  3M). 
— Jedaiah,  the  son  of  H.,  assisted  in  repairing  the 
walls  of  J  eras,  under  Nehemiah. 

HARDPHITE. — 1  Ch  12*.   See  Hamph. 

HARTJZ  (pin,  perhaps  *  keen '  or  '  diligent ' ; 
'Apofo  BA  Luc.)— Father  of  Meshullemeth,  mother 
of  Amon  king  of  Jndah  (2  K  211»). 

HARYEST. — See  Agriculture  and  Vintage. 

HASADIAH  (n,npD  'J*  is  kind').— A  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3".  The  Gr.  form  Asadias 
occurs  in  Bar  l1.    See  GENEALOGY. 

HASHABIAH  (agrtl).— i.  2.  Two  Levites  of  the 
sons  of  Merari,  1  Ch  8"  9M,  Neh  11".  3.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  1  Ch  25*.  4.  A  Hebronite, 
1  Ch  26">.  fl.  The  'ruler'  of  the  Levites,  1  Ch 
2717.  6.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Josiah,  2  Ch  35",  called  in  1  Es  1*  Sabias.  7.  One 
of  the  Levites  who  were  induced  to  return  under 
Ezra,  Ezr  8™,  called  in  1  Es  8*>  Asebias.  8.  One 
of  the  twelve  priests  entrusted  with  the  holy 
vessels,  Ezr  8U,  called  in  1  Es  8M  Assamias.  9. 
The  'ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah,'  who 
helped  to  repair  the  wall,  Neh  3",  and  sealed 
the  covenant,  Neh  10"  12"-  *».  10.  A  Levite, 
Neh  11°.  11.  A  priest,  Neh  12s1.  In  all  pro- 
bability these  eleven  are  not  all  distinct,  out 
we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
effect  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  list.  See 
Genealogy. 

HASHABNAH  (njatfn  for  n.-?s»q  ?).— One  of  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  10**  [Heb.**]). 

HASHABNEIAH  (n;pt>q  for  flqrtj?).— i.  Father 
of  a  builder  of  the  wall  (Neh  31").  2.  A  Levite, 
Neh  9»=Hashabiah  of  Ezr  8U  »,  Neh  10u  HM  12*. 
Bee  Genealogy. 

HABHBABDANAH  (nRj^n).  —  One  of  the  men. 


probably  Levites,  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  oi 
Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh  84).  In  1  Es 
9"  Nabarias. 

HABHEH. — See  Gizonite,  J  ashen. 

HASHHANNIM. — See  Psalms. 

HABHHONAH  (njb^o). — A  station  in  the  journey, 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Nu  33s*-  *>. 
The  LXX  reading  (XeX/juovi,  'AacXfuord,  AF)  appears 
to  confuse  this  station  with  the  Zalmonah  of  v.41. 

HASHUBAH  (nj»n  '  consideration ').— A  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3*.   See  Genealogy. 

HASHUH  (o?n).—  1.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
returning  exiles  (Ezr  2»  10s*,  Neh  7"  10"),  called 
in  1  Es  9™  Asom.  2.  One  of  those  who  stood  on 
Ezra's  left  hand  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh 
8*).   In  1  Es  9**  Lothasubus.   See  Genealogy. 

HASIDAANS  (dtpd  from  rpn  "pious,'  in  the  sense 
of  active  love  to  God  [Cheyne,  P*.  378],  or  because 
piety  is  supposed  to  be  implied  by  kindness  [Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  «.«.];  grecized  into  'AmBaioi)  occurs  in 
three  passages  in  the  Apocr.  1  Mac  2°  (A)  speaks 
of  a  company  'AnSalav  (some  important  MSS 
read  'louSa(wi'),  and  describes  them  as  devoted 
to  the  law.  1  Mao  711 u  associates  them  with 
'a  company  of  scribes,'  who  were  satisfied  that 
Alcimus  should  be  high  priest  because  of  his 
Aaronic  descent.  2  Mac  14"  confounds  them  with 
the  Hasmonceans  (which  see),  whom,  however,  they 
did  not  always  support  (see  1  Mao  710"").  But, 
though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  by  name,  their 
beliefs  and  practice  are  shown  in  such  passages  as 
1  Mac  1°  2*  2  Mao  6uff-  71M>,  Jth  12s  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  iv.  3.  They  were  not  a  political  but  a  religious 
party,  composing  the  inner  circle  of  the  strictest 
legalists,  and  indisposed  to  interfere  in  civil  govern- 
ment except  in  defence  of  Mosaism.  They  were 
not  the  progenitors  of  the  Essenes,  from  whom 
they  differed  on  the  crucial  question  of  sacrifice, 
but  of  the  Pharisees,  with  whose  rise  their  name 
as  that  of  a  party  disappears  (Wellhausen,  Phar. 
und  Sadd.  78  ff.  ;  less  correctly,  Hamburger, 
BE  ii.  132-137,  1038-1069).  The  name  occurs  in 
OT  frequently,  but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  it  is 
used  in  a  technical  sense,  even  in  Ps  116u  149*-'. 
In  later  Jewish  literature  the  word  denotes  a  rigid 
observer  of  the  law  (Berachoth  v.  1 ;  Chagigah 
ii.  7;  Sotah  iii.  4;  Aboth  ii.  10;  Niddah  17a); 
but  it  was  not  until  more  recent  times  that  its  use 
strictly  as  the  name  of  a  special  sect,  rather  than 
as  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  the  extreme  members 
of  a  larger  party,  was  revived.       K.  W.  Moss. 

HASM0NA2AN,  the  family  name  of  the  Macca- 
bees. It  occurs  in  Jos.  [who  claimed  (Ant.  xvi. 
vii.  1)  alliance  with  the  family],  under  the  forms  of 
'Affafuerdioi  and  'Aoro/umiuH,  and  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  an  ancestor  'Aau/uwubt,  who  is  represented 
as  the  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias  {ib.  XII. 
vL  1).  In  the  Talm.  the  family  appears  as  -jj 
•&}ta?n  (Middotk,  i.  6),  and  as  'n  n'j  {Sabb  21b ;  also 
Targ.  Jonathan  to  1  S  2*).  The  original  Wicestor 
{9^n  is  not  otherwise  known  ;  but  his  name  is  con- 
nected with  Jtoyij  '  fruitf ulness '  by  Filerst,  with 
DDn  in  the  sense  of  'to  temper  steel'  by  Herzfeld, 
and  with  owtf}  'opulent'  (Ps  68"  [Eng.  *>])  by 
Ewald  and  others.  The  last  suggestion  is  most 
probable,  but  is  not  unlikely  to  give  way  before 
Wellhausen's  conjecture  (Pharisaer  etc.  94)  that 
rov  Xv/ieiir  of  1  Mac  21  is  a  misrendering  of 
That  would  explain  the  apparent  absence  of  allusion 
to  Hashmon  in  1  Mac,  and  make  him  the  grand- 
father of  Mattathias.    The  exploits  of  Judas  caused 
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the  family  to  be  afterwards  generally  known  as 
the  Maccabees ;  but  this  designation  does  not  once 
occur  in  old  Heb.  literature.  Haamonsean  or 
Hasmnntean  is  found  in  its  stead,  and  can  hardly 
have  been  entirely  excluded  from  the  Heb.  or 
Aram,  original  of  1  Mao.  R.  W.  Moss. 

HASRAH. — See  Harhas. 

HA8SEHAAH  (nwyp).— The  sons  of  H.  built  the 
fish-gate  (Neh  3*).  Their  name,  which  is  prob.  the 
same  as  Hassentjah  (wh.  see),  seems  to  be  derived 
from  some  place  Senaah  (of.  Ezr  2**,  Neh  7",  and 
Berth. -Ryssel,  ad  foe). 

HA8SENOAH  (.-^upci).— A  family  name  found  in 
two  different  connexions  in  the  two  lists  of  Ben- 
jamite  inhabitants  of  Jerus.,  1  Ch  9',  Neh  11*. 

HASSHUB  (a*>ij  'considerate').— 1.  3.  Two 
builders  of  the  wall,  Neh  3U-  **.  8.  One  of  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  10"  [Heb.M].  4. 
A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  1  Ch  9",  Neh  ll1*. 

HASTE.— The  verb '  to  haste '  is  used  transitively 
in  Ex  5U  '  And  the  taskmasters  hasted  them,  say- 
ing, Fulfil  your  works'  (RV  *  were  urgent ') ;  Is  16' 
'  And  in  mercy  shall  the  throne  be  established  ; 
and  he  shall  sit  upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tabernacle 
of  David,  judging,  and  seeking  judgment,  and 
hasting  righteousness '  (RV '  swift  to  do  righteous- 
ness') ;  1  Es  1"  '  the  Lord  is  with  me  hasting  me 
forward ' ;  and  2  Mac  97  '  commanding  to  haste  the 

i"ourney.'  So  in  Wye,  as  Pr  13"  'Substaunce 
laatid  shal  be  lassid  [  =  lessened]' ;  and  in  Shaks., 
as  /  Henry  IV.  m.  L  143,  '  I'll  haste  the  writer' ; 
and  Borneo,  nr.  L  11 — 

'  Now,  sir,  her  father  oounta  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  ao  much  away, 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  atop  the  inundation  of  her  tear*.' 

The  in  trans,  sense  is  more  common,  as  1 S  20"  'And 
Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad,  Make  speed,  haste, 
stay  not'  Cf.  Is  28>  Cov.  '  My  soule  lusteth  after 
the  all  the  night  longe,  and  my  mynde  haisteth 
frely  to  the.'  And  the  reflexive  use  is  not  infre- 
quent, as  Gn  19"  '  Haste  thee,  escape  thither.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HASOPHA  {ngibq  Ezr  2*»,  *fyn  Neh  7*»,  where 
AV  inaccurately  gives  Hashupha). — The  head  of  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub., 
called  in  1  Es  6"  Aaipha.  See  Genealogy. 

HAT. — Hats  are  mentioned  once  in  AV,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  this  is  a  mistranslation.  When 
Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed-nego  were  about  to 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  they  were  '  bound  in 
their  coats,  their  hoeen,  and  their  hate'  (RV  '  their 
hosen,  their  tunics,  and  their  mantles').  The  Aram, 
is  pnjija-ij,  from  which  comes  the  denom.  vb.  Sr)9 
(Pual  ptcp.  ^?")?P),  which  coupled  with  S'yiy  is  used 
of  David  in  1  Ch  15*7  as  *  clothed  with  a  robe  of 
fine  linen.'  The  RV  'mantle'  in  Dn  3°  is  prob- 
ably as  nearly  accurate  a  tr"  of  N^x-p  as  one  could 
suggest,  although  Marti  favours  the  meaning  'cap' 
= Assyr.  karballattu,  a  word  which,  however, 
Zehnpfund  (Beitrdge  z.  Aesyriologie,  iL  635)  con- 
tends itself  means  ' Kriegs[?].mantel,'  'war-cloak.' 
See  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  t.  [ia-oj,  J.  A,  Selbie. 


HATHACH  (Wj»  'KxpaBaXot,  Est  4»- «•*•>»,  AV 
Hatach).— A  eunuch  appointed  by  the  king  to 
attend  on  queen  Esther.  By  his  means  Esther 
learnt  from  Mordeoai  the  details  of  Hainan's  plot 
against  the  Jews. 


HATHATH  (noq  'terror').— A  son  of  Othniel, 
1  Ch  4U.   See  Genealogy. 


HATIPHA  (k?*pb).  —  Eponym  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7M),  called  in  1  Es  6" 
Atipha.  See  Genealogy. 

HATITA  (K9<9q,  cf.  Aram,  acq  'to  dig').— 
Eponym  of  a  guild  of  porters  (Ezr  2**,  Neh  7*), 
called  in  1  Es  6*  Ateta. 

HATRED.— The  actual  word  'hatred'  is  seldom 
found  in  the  Bible.  In  the  OT  it  represents  three 
different  words,  two  of  which  (na'ts  and  nppfS 
occurring  four  times)  mean  more  precisely  'enmity' 
(as  of  one  nation  towards  another),  and  are  so 
rendered  by  RV  (Ezk  25"  35*.  Hos  9T-8),  while  the 
other  (tnfff  which  occurs  thirteen  times)  denotes 
the  opposite  of  love  (with  which  it  is  explicitly 
contrasted,  Ps  109s,  Pr  10"  IS1,  cf.  Ps  97").  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  they  occur,  the  words  have  a 
personal  significance,  and  express  human  feelings— 
the  absence  of  sympathy  and  love  and  kindly  senti- 
ments, or  the  state  of  active  ill-will,  on  the  part 
of  men  towards  men.  In  NT  the  word  is  found 
once  only  (tvOpai,  lit.  '  enmities,'  so  RV)  in  one  of 
the  listo  of  vices  given  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  5"). 

The  verbs,  however,  which  have  the  meaning 
'  hate '  are  frequent  both  in  OT  and  NT  in  various 
connexions.  In  OT  jelp  *  oppose,'  corresponding  to 
'  enmity,'  occurs  five  times  (in  three  of  wh.  instances 
RV  renders  '  persecute,'  Gn  49",  Job  16»,  Ps  55»), 
always  of  personal  animosity  against  a  person. 
Far  more  frequent  is  Nj'p,  of  which  the  Eng.  '  hate ' 
is  the  closest  equivalent.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
used  both  in  a  good  sense  and  in  a  bad  sense,  when 
the  feeling  denoted  is  praiseworthy  and  when  it  is 
not.  It  occurs  about  125  times,  and  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  In  about  half 
the  full  number  of  instances  the  objects  of  hatred 
are  persons,  men  or  women ;  twelve  times  it  is  God 
himself  who  is  '  hated '  (e.g.  Ex  20*  U  Dt  5") ;  only 
some  ten  times  when  the  word  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  is  the  obiect  not  a  person  but  a  principle 
(e.g.  Job  34",  Ps  50",  Pr  ]«■  *»).  Of  the  com- 
paratively few  cases  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
a  good  sense  the  allusion  is  in  half  the  number  to 
the  divine  hatred  of  evil  and  sin,  God  being  repre- 
sented as  personally  hating  evil  persons  or  things, 
either  directly  or  through  his  chosen  spokesman 
(Dt  12"  16**,  Ps  5*  11',  Pr  6M,  Is  1"  61*.  Jer  12s  44*, 
Am  5"  6",  Hos  9",  Zee  8",  Mai  1»  2").  In  the 
remaining  cases  it  is  used  of  men's  dislike  of  and 
aversion  from  things  (e.g.  Ex  18",  Ps45'  119'°*)  or 
persons  (Ps  26*  31*)  which  have  an  evil  character. 
In  a  few  passages  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT 
there  is  a  special  usage  similar  to  that  which  is 
found  in  some  cases  in  the  NT  (e.g.  Lk  14",  Mt 
6**)  to  express  as  forcibly  as  possible  aversion 
from  or  disregard  of  the  interests  or  claims  of  one 
thing  relatively  to  those  of  another  (Pr  13**  29**, 
Ec  2"-  »). 

In  NT  the  reference  (the  Gr.  is  iwriu)  is  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances  (two-thirds  of  the 
whole)  to  malicious  and  unjustifiable  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  wicked  towards  persons  who  have 
not  deserved  evil.  In  half  the  remaining  instances 
the  word  is  used  of  a  right  feeling  of  aversion  from 
that  which  is  evil  (Ro  V*,  He  1»,  Jude  ",  Rev  2«- u, 
17") ;  in  the  others  the  expression  is  somewhat 
hyperbolical,  the  context  denoting  relative  pre- 
ference of  one  thing  over  another  (Mt  6**  II  Lk  16u, 
Lk  14*  Jn  3M  12*.  Eph  5»). 

These  passages  taken  together  reveal  a  clear 
difference  in  ethical  standpoint  between  OT  and 
NT,  such  indeed  as  is  suggested  by  the  saying  of 
Jesus, '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies  .  .  .' 
(Mt5**t>).  The' imprecatory 'psalms  show  plainly 
that  there  was  under  the  old:  covenant  nv  venst 
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•f  incongruity  in  appealing  to  God  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  fiercest  hatred,  in  executing 
vengeance  on  an  enemy.  There  are  cases,  no 
doubt,  where  the  psalmist  rises  above  mere  per- 
sonal animosity,  and  has  in  view  the  enemies  of 
Israel  and  therefore  of  Israel's  God;  but  the 
standard  is  not  always  at  the  height  it  reaches 
in  the  cry,  '  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate 
thee  ? '  (Ps  139"),  and  '  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked '  (Is  57").   See  Psalms. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  leaves  hatred  of  evil 
alone  admissible.  St.  John's  strong  assertion, 
'Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer' 
(1  Jn  3U),  is  a  tone  comment  on  the  spirit  of 
Christian  ethics.  The  dominant  'principle  of 
brotherly  love,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  is 
to  control  all  the  relations  of  life.  Every  thought 
of  self,  every  personal  consideration,  all  sense  of 
personal  injury,  must  be  eliminated.  '  Love  your 
enemies  .  .  .  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  yon,'  excludes  the  possibility  of  personal 
hatred ;  stn  must  never  be  resented  as  a  personal 
wrong,  with  a  personal  feeling  against  the  offender. 
To  bear  malice,  to  wish  for  evil  towards  a  fellow- 
creature,  to  close  our  sympathies  against  him, — 
this  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  (and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  St  John)  is  to  be  guilty  of  spiritual  murder. 
The  real  sin  is  the  inward  disposition,  the  wish, 
the  purpose  of  evil ;  the  act  is  only  the  outward 
show  of  it  (of.  Mt  1511-  10").  On  the  other 
hand,  hatred  of  sin  and  evil  in  all  its  forms— evil, 
because  it  is  evil  and  opposed  to  the  purpose  of 
God — is  a  necessary  corollary  of  all  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

J.  F.  Bethun e-Bakkr. 

HATTIL  (^w,  of.  Arab,  hatila '  to  be  quivering 
— Eponym  of  a  family  of  '  the  children  of  Solomon  s 
servants'  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7"),  called  in  1  Es  5" 
Agia.   See  Gknealooy. 

HATTUBH  (too).— i.  A  priestly  family,  which 
appears  among  those  '  that  went  up  with  Zerub- 
babel,'  Neh  12*;  and  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant, 
Neh  10*  [Heb.*f.  3.  A  descendant  of  David,  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon,  Ezr  8*  (read  with 
1  Es  8"  *  of  the  sons  of  David,  Hattush  the  son  of 
Shecaniah ') ;  see  also  1  Ch  3"  (but  if  we  accept  the 
LXX  reading  here,  a  younger  Hattush  must  be 
meant).  8.  A  builder  at  the  wall  of  Jems.,  Neh 
8*.  See  Genealogy.  H.  A.  White. 

HAUNT. — To  haunt  is  in  older  English  simply 
to  frequent,  to  make  one's  stay,  be  familiar  with, 
and  conveys  no  reproach.  Thus  Jn  3*  Tind. 
'After  these  thinges  cam  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
into  the  Jewes  londe,  and  ther  he  haunted  with 
them  and  baptised'  {SUrptfi*,  AV  'tarried');  UM 
Tind.  'Jesus  therfore  .  .  .  went  his  waye  .  .  . 
into  a  cite  called  Ephraim,  and  there  haunted  with 
his  disciples '  {SUrpifi*,  AV  'continued');  Ruther- 
ford, Letters  (No.  1),  '  I  trust  you  will  acquaint  her 
with  good  company,  and  be  diligent  to  know  with 
whom  she  loveth  to  haunt'  So  in  AV,  1 S  30°  •  to 
all  the  places  where  David  himself  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt '  (D^nfrnin-^ij) ;  Ezk  26"  '  the 
renowned  city,  which  wast  strong  in  the  sea,  she 
and  her  inhabitants,  which  cause  their  terror  to 
be  on  all  that  haunt  it  I '  (D'?cV'V;A,  RVm  '  on  all 
that  inhabited  her') ;  and  the  subst.  in  1  8  23" 
'  Go,  I  pray  you,  prepare  yet,  and  know  and  see 
his  place  where  his  haunt  is '  pSf],  lit.  '  his  foot '  as 
AVm  and  RVm).  J.  Hastings. 

HAURAN  (kbpint,  2  Mac  4*),  described  as  a 
man  '  far  gone  in  years  and  no  less  also  in  mad- 
ness.' At  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  armed 
men  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  tumult  in 
Jerusalem  provoked  by  the  continued  sacrileges 


of  Lysimachus,  brother  of  the  apostate  high  priest 
Menelaus.  Some  MSS  and  the  Vulg.  support  the 
reading  Tyrannus,  but  the  more  familiar  name  is 
less  likely  to  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 

H.  A.  White. 
HAURAN  (rap ;  for  various  conjectures  as  to 
meaning,  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ;  Aiparmt  •  Arab. 

.^jyo-,  or  in  common  speech  el-Qamr&n. — This 
was  the  name  given,  with  varying  definition  of 
boundaries,  to  a  tract  of  land  E.  of  the  Jordan,  N. 
of  Gilead,  extending  E.  to  the  desert.  In  Ezk 
47W.  is  tno  Jordan  is  made  the  border-line  between 
Hauran,  Damascus,  and  Gilead  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Land  of  Israel  on  the  other,  Hauran  is 
there  the  whole  district  between  Damascus  and 
Gilead,  from  the  lip  of  the  Jordan  Valley  east- 
ward. This  practically  corresponds  with  the 
province  under  the  Turkish  governor  of  Hauran 
to-day,  whose  seat  is  in  el-Merkez,  and  whose 
jurisdiction  includes  Jedur,  Jaulan,  and  part  of 
the  hill-country  south  of  the  Jarmuk,  as  well  as 
the  region  now  specially  called  Hauran. 

A  series  of  beautiful  cone-like  hills,  extinct  vol- 
canoes all,  runs  southward  from  the  roots  of  Gt. 
Hermon,  through  Jedur  and  Jaulan.  Almost 
parallel  with  these,  along  the  edge  of  the  desert 
eastward,  stands  the  great  basaltic  dyke,  known 
at  different  times  as  Mons  Asaldamus,  Jebel 
Hauran,  and  Jebel  ed-Druze.  Between  these  two 
ranges  lies  a  vast  hollow,  about  45  miles  in  breadth. 
In  length,  from  Jebel  el-Aswad  in  the  N.  to  the 
bank  of  the  Jarmuk  in  the  S.,  it  is  nearly  50  miles ; 
while  away  to  the  S.E.  it  runs  out  into  the  open 
desert.  If  we  derive  the  name  from  hator,  a  , 
'  hollow,'  with  the  place-ending  An,  it  may  Very" 
well  have  applied  to  this  gigantic  vale. 

The  natives  now  say  that  Hauran  consists  of  three 
parts,  viz.  en-Nukrah,  el-Leja,  and  el-Jebel.  These 
are  clearly  defined  districts.  (1)  En-Nnkrah,  '  the 
cavity,'  lies  between  the  range  of  ez-Zumleh  on 
the  S.W.,  the  slopes  of  Jaulan  to  westward,  the 
volcanic  fields  of  el-Leja  on  the  N.,  and  Jebel  ed- 
Druze  on  the  E.  The  wide  reaches  forming  the 
floor  of  the  hollow  are  rich,  and  fairly  cultivated. 
This  is  the  great  grain-growing  tract  E.  of  Jordan. 
The  elevation  of  the  plain  is  from  1500  to  2000  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  (2)  El-Leja  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  triangle,  about  24  miles  in  length, 
with  a  base  line  of  atwat  20  miles  in  the  S.,  the 
apex  being  at  Barak  in  the  N.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  coaled  l»v»,  which  is  thrown  about  in 
the  most  grotesque  and  fantastic  forms.  The 
general  aspect  is  dark,  stern,  forbidding.  Soil  is 
scanty,  and  but  indifferently  tilled.  There  are  a 
few  springs,  but  for  the  most  part  the  inhabitants 
depend  upon  rain  water,  collected  in  cisterns  or 
natural  cavities  in  the  rock.  Great  tracts  to  the 
N.E.,  owing  to  lack  of  water,  are  left  absolutely 
tenantless  during  the  summer  months.  The 
borders,  where  the  lava  waves  drop  to  meet  the 
emerald  of  the  surrounding  plain,  are  so  distinctly 
marked  that  many  have  supposed  this  must  be  the 
hebel'Argob — '  the  measured  lot  of  Argob'  of  Dt 
j«.  is.  1*  1  K  4"  (but  see  Argob).  The  handful  of 
peasants  in  the  western  parts  are  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Arabs  of  el-Leja',  of  whom  a  local 
proverb  asserts  that  '  greater  rascals  do  not  exist.' 
The  Druzes  hold  the  district  to  the  S.E.  The  name 
el-Lefd',  '  the  asylum,'  or  « refuge,'  signifies  the  use 
to  which  the  place  is  often  put.  The  present  writer 
has  met,  in  the  heart  of  el-Leja,  men  who  had 
been  charged  with  various  offences  in  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  elsewhere,  who,  as  soon  as  they  passed  the 
rocky  ramparts  round  the  borders,  felt  perfectly 
safe  from  the  officers  of  the  law.  (3)  El-Jebel  is, 
of  course,  the  great  range  which  bounds  the  east- 
ward view,  of  which  el-Kuleib,  5730  ft.  high,  and 
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Salchad,  with  its  mighty  fortress  crowning  the 
southern  heights,  are  the  moat  outstanding  features. 
The  range  effectually  guards  the  fertile  reaches  to 
westward  against  the  encroachment  of  the  desert 
sands.  The  mountain  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishna 
as  'Mount  Hanran,'  one  of  the  stations  whence 
flashed  the  fire-signals  announcing  the  advent  of 
the  new  year  {Bosh  hash-Shanah,  iu  4).  The  name 
Jebel  Hanran  is  now  interchangeable  with  Jebel 
ed-Druze.  After  the  terrible  massacres  of  I860, 
many  Druze  families  moved  eastward,  occupied 
the  S.E.  district  of  el-Leja',  and  became  masters 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain.  The  in- 
accessible nature  of  the  country  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  over  any  attackingforce.  Until  recent 
years  their  submission  to  the  Turkish  Government 
has  been  hardly  more  than  nominal.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clumps  of  trees  around  Sheikh 
Sa'ad,  the  reputed  home  of  Job,  and  el-Merkez, 
the  plain  is  treeless.  In  el-Leja,  here  and  there, 
are  a  few  stunted  shrubs.  The  mountain  is  well 
wooded,  and  fruitful  vineyards  cling  to  many  of 
the  slopes. 

Materials  for  the  history  of  Hanran  are  very 
scanty,  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  1st  cent.  B.C. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Alexander  Jannseus 
bronght  the  western  part  of  Hanran  under  his 
dominion  ;  but  eastward,  Aretas  the  Arabian,  or 
rather  Nabatrean,  held  sway.  The  Nabataeans 
were  driven  southward  by  the  Romans  B.C.  64,  but 
continued  to  hold  Bozrah  and  Salchad.  Herod  the 
Great,  succeeding  to  the  government,  did  much  to 
hold  in  check  the  lawless  bands  who  infested  the 
province,  and  indulged  his  taste  for  temple  build- 
ing. The  oldest  Greek  inscription  in  these  parts 
was  found  in  a  ruined  temple  at  Sfa,  near  Kana- 
wat, on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  erected  to  him 
during  his  lifetime.  Under  his  son  Philip  a  period 
of  great  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed. 
On  Philip's  death,  after  an  interval  of  3  years, 
Herod  Agrippa  received  the  province  from  Caligula. 
In  an  inscription  found  at  Kanawat,  he  speaks  of 
the  inhabitants  '  dwelling  in  caves  like  wild  beasts ' 
(Waddington,  2320a).  Agrippa  died  in  a.d.  44, 
and  for  9  years  the  province  was  administered  by' 
the  Romans.  Then  Claudius  gave  it  to  Agrippa 
II.,  who  died  A.D.  100,  when  the  region  was  finally 
associated  with  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  In 
A.D.  106  the  Nabateeans  were  at  last  reduced,  and 
the  province  of  Arabia  constituted.  The  capital 
of  the  new  province  was  Bozrah,  which  city  is  so 
closely  identified  with  Hauran  that  an  ancient 
proverb  says,  'the  prosperity  of  Bozrah  is  the 
prosperity  of  Hanran. 

Under  the  Romans  civilization  advanced,  and, 
as  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  churches  and  in- 
scriptions, Christianity  made  rapid  progress.  In 
a.d.  632  the  Moslem  hordes  from  Arabia  burst 
over  the  province  like  a  tornado,  and  the  blight 
swiftly  fell,  which  lies  heavy  on  the  land  to-day. 
The  latest  notice  of  a  Christian  building  is  an 
inscription  found  by  the  present  writer  at  3-Kufr, 
which  records  the  foundation  of  a  church  in  A.D. 
720  (see  PEFSt,  July  1896,  Inscrip.  No.  150).  Of 
the  cities  whose  dark  ruins  are  so  numerous 
throughout  the  region,  none  can  be  said  with 
certainty  to  date  beyond  the  Roman  period ; 
although  several,  such  as  Kanawat  and  Bozrah, 
evidently  occupy  ancient  sites.  Many  houses, 
built  entirely— both  walls  and  roof — of  basalt,  the 
heavy  doors  and  window  shutters  of  the  same 
durable  material,  still  easily  swinging  on  their 
stone  hinges,  stand  to-day  almost  as  complete  as 
when,  centuries  ago,  their  last  tenants  departed. 
The  underground  dwellings  for  which  the  district 
is  noted  doubtless  belong  to  a  much  more  remote 
antiquity.  The  crumbling  villages  that  dot  the 
plain  ana  stud  the  mountain  slopes  are  nearly  all 


built  of  materials  taken  from  neighbouring  ruins. 
They  have  yielded  a  fine  harvest  of  inscriptions, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era. 
The  rude  builders,  ignorant  of  the  value  attaching 
to  these  remains,  have  destroyed  much.  Thus  it 
comes  that  '  written  stones,'  carved  capitals,  and 
bits  of  sculpture,  memorials  of  a  great  and  splendid 
past,  may  now  so  often  be  found  amid  surround- 
ings of  squalor  and  decay. 

Litoraturk.  —  Wetatein,  RtMbtrUU  Vber  den  Haurdn 
Q.m);  Delitooh,  Hiob*  691 ft.;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  195  ft. ; 
bchumacher.  Aero—  th*  Jordan;  G.  A.  Smith,  HOUL  552 f., 
6099. ;  Buhl,  0A.P  (Index) ;  Sohurer,  BJP  (Index.  «.  '  Amu- 
M,y  W.  EWINQ. 

HATE, — Although  '  have,'  both  as  auxiliary  and 
as  finite  verb,  is  used  in  many  archaic  expressions 
in  AV,  its  meaning  is  nearly  always  obvious,  and 
its  obsolete  uses  are  few.  The  foil,  examples  may 
be  given : — 

1.  To  have,  as  a  finite  verb,  is  to  possess,  as 
Lk  8"  '  there  met  him  out  of  the  city  a  certain 
man,  which  had  devils  long  time'  (it  tlx*,  edd. 
<X«») ;  2  Co  I*  '  But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death 
in  ourselves'  (l<rx4*B/ta>,  RV  'yea,  we  ourselves 
have  had  the  answer  of  death  within  ourselves '). 

2.  Have,  followed  by  some  subst.,  has  the  force  of 
the  verb  corresponding  to  the  subst.,  as  'have 
indiguation,*  Mt  26s,  Mk  14*  (cf.  Lk  15*  Rhem. 
'But  he  had  indignation  and  would  not  go 
in ') ;  'have  compassion,'  Lk  15",  He  10*4 ;  '  have 
understanding,'  Lk  1* ;  '  have  regard,'  Ac  8n ; 
'  have  knowledge,'  Ac  IT* ;  '  have  rejoicing,'  Gal 
6«;  'have  trial/  He  11*.  Cf.  Ac  20»  Rhem.  «he 
had  councel  to  returns  through  Macedonia.' 

3.  Have  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  'hold,'  as 
Ja  21  '  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect 
of  persons*  ^<*re,  RV  'hold  not*)j  Ac  25* 
•  Wherefore  I  have  bronght  him  forth  before  yon 
.  .  .  that,  after  examination  had,  I  might  have 
somewhat  to  write  '  (rfls  iraicpUrtm  yerontnis).  So 
'have  in  abomination,  Lv  11",  1  S  13* ;  'have  in 
derision,'  Ps  119",  Ezk  23*,  1  Es  1",  Wis5»;  '  have 
in  honour,'  2  S  6s* ;  '  have  in  remembrance,'  Ao 
10*1 ;  '  have  in  reputation,'  Ac  &* ;  'have  in  rever- 
ence,' Ps  89*.  Cf.  He  13*  Tind.  '  Let  wedlocke  be 
had  in  pryce  in  all  poyntes ' ;  North's  Plutarch,  p. 
876,  '  [Cicero]  scorned  and  disdained  all  Pompeys 
preparations  and  counsels,  the  which  indeed  made 
him  to  be  had  in  iealousie  and  suspition ' ;  Ridley, 
Bre/e  Declaration  (Moule's  ed.  p.  163),  '  For  all 
the  churche  of  Christ  bothe  hathe  and  ever  hathe 
hadde  hym  [Augustine]  for  a  man  of  most  singular 
learnyng,  witte,  and  diligence.' 

4.  Have  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  '  carry ' 
or  '  take,'  as  2  Ch  35*  '  And  the  king  said  to  his 
servants,  Have  me  away  ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded ' 
Cjn'WO) ;  2  K  llu,  2  Ch  23"  « Have  her  forth  with- 
out the  ranges'  ("0»t  unrin) ;  2  S  13*  '  Have  out  all 
men  from  me '  (wjvi).  Cf.  Is  53"  He  shal  be  had 
awaye,  his  cause  not  herde,  and  without  eny  judg- 
ment' ;  Jn  21*  Tind.  '  Have  these  thinges  hence, 
and  make  not  my  fathers  ho  usee  an  honsse  of 
marchaundyse.'  So  Knox,  Hist.  151,  '  who  being 
slain,  was  had  to  the  Queen's  presence ' ;  Adams, 
Work*,  i.  65, '  Herefore  they  bequeath  so  great  sums 
for  masses  and  dirges  and  trentals  to  be  sung  or 
said  for  them  after  they  are  dead,  that  their  souls 
may  at  the  last  be  had  to  heaven,  though  first  for 
a  while  they  be  reezed  in  purgatory.' 

5.  Such  phrases  may  be  noticed  as,  1  Have  in 
one's  heart  to,'  1  Ch  28»  (cf.  Ph  l7  'I  have  you 
in  my  heart ') ;  '  I  would  have  you  without  careful- 
ness, 1  Co  7™ ;  'I  would  not  nave  you  ignorant, 
2  Co  1* ;  '  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
1  Ti  2«(at  MX«,  RV  'Who  willeth  that  all  men 
should  be  saved').   Cf.  Jn  21*  Tind.  *  Yf  I  will 
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have  him  to  tary  tyll  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
the!' 

6.  As  a  grammatical  point  observe  'had'  not 
only  for  'would  have'  (as  Gn  43",  Lk  24"),  but 
for  '  would '  alone,  Ps  84M  '  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  wickedness.'  The  Revisers  have  been 
taken  to  task  (Moon,  Revisers'  English,  p.  135; 
Eccles.  English,  p.  190)  for  accepting  this  con- 
struction from  Av.  No  doubt  'I  would  rather' 
is  more  grammatical,  but  'I  had  rather'  has  the 
best  authority  and  is  still  in  use.  Cf.  T.  Fuller, 
Holy  Slate,  iL  16,  p.  109, '  Some  men  had  as  lieve 
be  school  boyes  as  Schoolmasters,  to  be  tyed  to 
the  school  as  Cooper's  Dictionary  and  Scapula's 
Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  therein.'  Again, 
such  a  form  as  we  find  in  He  llu  'They  might 
have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned'  is  now 
reckoned  ungrammaticaL  It  is  common  in  Shaks., 
as  Hamlet,  v.  i.  268— 

'  I  hoped  thou  ehouldst  hare  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  hare  deck'd,  sweet  maid.' 

So  Merry  Wives,  rv.  v.  41 — 

I  had  other  thing!  to  have  spoken  with  her.' 

See  Abbott,  Shaks.  Oram.  §  360.  RV  has  the 
modern  form,  '  they  would  have  had  opportunity 
to  return.'  *  J.  Hastings. 

HAVEN. — 1.  >fin,  properly  '  coast,' '  strand,'  from 
[W]  '  enclose,' '  surround.  This  word  is  rendered 
'  haven '  by  AV  and  RV  in  Gn  49'"  and  by  RV  in 
Jg  5"  (AV  'shore1).  Its  only  other  occurrences 
are  Dt  l7  [AV  '  (sea)side,'  RV  '  (sea)shore '],  Jos  91 
[AV  '  coasts  (of  the  sea '),  RV  '  shore  (of  the  sea ')], 
Jer  4T7,  Ezk  25"  [AV  and  RV  '  (sea)shore  'J.  2.  rtrc? 
Ps  107"  (only).   3.  >wM,  Ac  27«- a. 

Havens  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  Palestine  proper  scarcely 
possesses  any  harbours,  and  the  Israelites  were 
not  a  maritime  nation.  The  harbours  in  OT 
times  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines  (see 
GREAT  Sea)  ;  and  as  regards  that  of  Ezion-geber, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (or  ^Elanitic 
Gulf),  it  was  only  for  a  short  period  in  possession 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  notably  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  E  9").  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
word  '  haven '  (Gn  49u)  is  in  connexion  with  the 
blessings  pronounced  by  Jacob  on  the  future 
tribes,  where  it  is  said  of  Zebulun  that  he  'should 
dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  that  he  should 
be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  (should 
reach)  unto  Zidon.'  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Promised  Land,  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  actually  touched  the  coast,  though  it 
reached  as  far  west  as  Mount  CarmeL  From  the 
port  of  Accho  (Acre)  the  tribe  was  debarred  by 
the  predominating  power  of  the  Phoenician  Sidon- 
ians,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  '  oppressed 
Israel '  (Jg  10") ;  but  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that 
the  terms  of  Jacob's  Blessing  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bay  of  Acre  as  the  future  '  Eey 
of  Syria,'*  and  express  the  desire  that  it  should 
come  into  the  possession  of  Zebulun. 

Next  in  importance  and  sequence  of  time  to 
Sidon  was  the  seaport  of  Tyre,  situated  about  20 
miles  S.  of  Sidon,  and,  like  it,  having  a  double 
harbour  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  promontory,  which 
jutted  out  from  the  coast  and  terminated  in  a 
ridge  of  coralline  rock.  It  was  one  of  several  islets 
lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Only  the 
events  connected  with  the  biblical  history  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  can  here  be  referred  to.f  In  the  time 

*  Rawllnson,  But.  Plum.  83,  407 ;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in 
Pal.  95. 

i  For  chart*  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  tee  Rawllnson,  Phoenicia, 
pp.  66,  7L 


of  Solomon,  Tyre  had  reached  a  high  state  of 
eminence  under  Hiram,  who  rendered  assistance 
to  Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  temple  (1  K  6) 
and  in  supplying  sailors  for  the  fleet  built  at  Ezion- 
geber,  which  traded  to  Ophir  for  gold  (1  K  9"). 
(See  Red  Sea).  In  NT  history  these  cities  are 
memorable  for  the  visit  of  our  Lord  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood (Mt  15"),  and  the  miracle  of  healing  in 
the  case  of  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophoenician 
woman  (Mk  7a).  But  the  glories  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  have  long  since  departed.  In  the  height 
of  their  prosperity  these  Phoenician  cities  were 
centres  of  cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  idolatry, 
which  sealed  their  doom.  When  Alexander  cap- 
tured Tyre,  the  population  of  the  city  appears  to 
have  been  about  40,000  souls ;  it  is  now  a  miser- 
able fishing  village  with  about  a  tenth  of  that 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
have  been  literally  fulfilled  in  the  present  state  ol 
these  once  flourishing  cities  (Ezk  26u  27"). 

The  Fair  Havens  (wh.  see)  are  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul  to  Italy 
(Ac  27"),  and  their  position  has  been  dearly  deter- 
mined; the  name  being  preserved  in  the  present 
Kaloi  Limenes*  They  consist  of  two  contiguous 
roadsteads  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Crete 
(Kandia),  about  5  m.  E.  of  Cape  Matala  (Theodia), 
and  not  far  from  the  oity  of  Lasea,  of  which  they 
were  the  ports.  In  this  position  ships  were  secure 
against  winds  from  the  N.E.,  such  as  '  Euraquilo,' 
which  burst  upon  the  ship  carrying  the  apostle  at  a 
later  period  of  his  voyage  after  leaving  the  island.  1 

E.  Hull. 

HAVILAH  (nViq,  ESetXdr,  EA«Xd,  Hevila).—A  son 
of  Cush  according  to  Gn  107,  1  Ch  1',  of  Joktan 
according  to  Gn  10*  1  Ch  1».  In  Gn  2U- u  the 
Pison  is  said  to  compass  the  land  of  H.,  where 
there  was  gold,  bdellium,  and  '  the  shoham-stone,' 
while  in  Gn  25"  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  are  described 
as  extending '  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,'  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  and  in  1 S 157  Saul  is  stated  to  iiave 
smitten  the  Amalekites  or  Bedawtn  from  Havilah 
(but  here  Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.326,  would  read  Hachilah) 
to  Shur.  H.  wUl  thus  be  the  '  sandy '  desert  of  N. 
Arabia  extending  from  the  Joktanite  district  of 
Ophir  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edom.  Glaser  identifies  it  with  Jemama  in 
N.E.  Arabia,  but  its  western  boundary  will  have 
been  nearer  the  Shur  or  'Fortified  Lines'  of 
Egypt.  The  shoham-stone  which  came  from  it 
was  perhaps  the  Assyrian  samtu,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  malachite  or  turquoise.  At  an 
early  period  the  Arabian  tribes  made  their  way 
across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  opposite  ooast  of  Africa ; 
hence  H.  is  included  among  the  descendants  of 
Cush.  The  name  of  the  Cushite  Havilah  is 
possibly  preserved  in  the  classical  Aualis,  now 
Zeila'  in  Somali-land.  A  district  of  Khaulan 
(Haulan)  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  S. 
Arabia ;  this  is  either  Khaulan  in  Tihamah,  be- 
tween Mecca  and  San'a,  or  another  Khaulan  S.E. 
of  San'a.  Niebuhr  further  found  a  Huwailah 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name,  in  fact,  was 
widely  spread  in  Arabia,  and  Yakut  states  that 
Hawll  was  the  name  of  a  dialect  spoken  by  the 
people  of  Mehri  in  the  east  of  Hadramaut.  The 
Mehri  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  language 
of  the  Sabeean  inscriptions. 

LrrBKATCRK.— Dillmann,  Oenetit,  Eng.  tr.  L  129  f. ;  Olaser, 


Skizze,  il.  323  ff. ;  E.  Meyer,  Getch.  d.  AUerthunu,  i.  224 ;  Sayce, 

HCM  98  ff. ;  papers  in  the  Expoe.  Timet,  v'"  * "  "~   

473,  626,  by  Hommel,  Oheyne,  and  Nestle. 


A.  H.  Sayce. 


*  Smith  of  Jordanhlll,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul*, 
1856  :  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  ch.  xiv. 

t  The  storm  was  probably  an  anticyclone,  which  at  first  drove 
the  ship  in  the  direction  of  the  Syrtes,  but  afterwards  carried 
it,  by  Its  rotatory  motion,  northwards  into  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  '  Adrla,'  now  known  as  the  Ionian  Sea. 
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HAYYOTH-JAIR  (tk;  rAn,  i.e.  '  the  tent- villages  • 
of  J  air'). — A  group  of  towns  in  Gilead,  in  the 
territory  that  was  reckoned  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh.  In  Dt  3"  and  Jos  13*>  (both  Da)  the 
Hawoth-Jair  are  improperly  located  in  Bashan, 
and  in  the  latter  passage  they  appear  also  to  be 
confounded  with  the  sixty  fortresses  of  the  Argob 
from  which  they  are  expressly  distinguished  in  1  K 
4U.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Keil  and  others  to  harmonize  the  statements  of  V* 
with  the  testimony  of  JE  (Nu  32**-",  corroborated 
by  Jg  10«,  1  K  4",  1  Ch  2°)  that  the  Hawoth- 
Jair  were  situated  in  Gilead.  Varying  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  the  name  are  offered  in  OT. 
While  in  Nu  32*' and  Dt  3"  Jair  is  a  contemporary 
of  Moses,  in  Jg  10*  he  is  one  of  the  judges.  This 
variety  of  statement  corresponds  to  the  different 
OT  traditions  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  oldest  narratives  of  the 
Hex.  know  of  only  two  trans- Jordanic  tribes, 
Reuben  and  Gad.  (Compare  Nu  32,-a  with  vv."- 
*sh4a).  Even  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  5") 
Machir  is  still  one  of  the  W.  tribes,  and  only  at  a 
much  later  date  became  the  designation  of  the 
Manassites  in  Gilead.  This  latter  district,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  really  conquered  from  the 
west,  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan  proper. 
Hence  in  Jg  10*  (which,  however,  is  ethnographical 
rather  than  historical),  there  may  be  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  expedition  led  across  the  Jordan  by 
Jair  after  the  territory  originally  occupied  by  Man- 
asseh had  proved  too  small  for  that  tribe.  See 
farther,  Jair. 

LimtATURJL  — Budde,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  84, 881 . 87,  97 ;  Kuenen, 
Bex.  (Macmillan),  47.  101,  264;  Wellhausen,  Camp.  117,  218  n.. 
Hit.  of  It.  and  Jud.  SSn.  ;  Driver,  Deut.  65  f. ;  Graf,  Dtr 
Stamm  Swuon,  4  I ;  Moon,  Judgu,  274  f. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS, 
«68a-  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

HAWK  (p  filf,  tfpaf,  accipiter). — A  generic  word 
for  birds  of  the  hawk  tribe.  It  probably  includes 
all  the  species  of  the  genera  Accipiter,  Falco, 
Circut,  and  Pemis,  and  perhaps  Buteo,  and  ex- 
cludes those  of  MUvus  and  Elanus,  which  have 
special  names  in  Hebrew,  da'ah,  dayyah,  aad'avydh 
(see  Gledb,  Kite).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
hawks  found  in  Palestine  and  Syria : — 

1.  Accipiter  nisus,  L.,  the  Sparrow  Hawk 
(Arabic  bdthik).  It  is  common  over  the  whole 
country.  2.  A.  brevipes,  Sev.,  the  Levant  Sparrow 
Hawk.  It  is  much  rarer  than  the  last.  It  is 
recognized  by  its  short  thick  tarsi  3.  Permit 
apivorm,  L.,  the  Honey  Buzzard.  It  is  one  of  the 
resident  species,  but  is  rather  rare.  4.  Falco 
peregrinus,  Tunst.,  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Arabic 
fair-el-hurr).  It  is  confined  to  the  coast  and 
western  watershed  of  the  mountains.  6.  F. 
lanariut,  Schl.,  the  Lanner  (Arabic  shdhtn  and 
sokr).  This  is  the  most  common  of  the  large 
falcons,  and  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  resorts 
more  esp.  to  the  deserts.  It  is  trained  by  the 
natives  for  falconry.  6.  F.  Sacer,  Gmel. ,  the  Saker 
Falcon  (Arabic  sokr).  It  is  confined  to  the  upland 
forests  E.  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs  the  finest  of  all  the  falcons,  and  the  name 
of  Beni-Sokr,  one  of  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  derived  from  this  species.  7.  F.  subbuteo,  L., 
the  Hobby,  is  a  summer  visitor  to  Pal.  8.  F. 
eleonorce.  Gene.,  the  Eleonora  Falcon,  is  also  a 
summer  visitor  only.  Tristram  found  it  only  in 
the  Buka'  (Ccelesyria).  9.  F.  eesalon,  Tunst. ,  the 
Merlin,  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Palestine.  10.  F.  vesper- 
tinui,  L.,  the  Bed-legged  Hobby,  is  a  rare  summer 

•  BamttX  ta  probably  connected  with  the  Arab,  hivxt,  '» 
aollectlon  of  tent*.'  'It  may  have  originally  denoted  a  group  ol 
Bedawtn  tents,  bnt  with  the  transition  to  paetoral  life  it  would 
BatoraUy  be  applied  to  mora  permanent  settlements'  (Moore, 
Jttdgm,  p.  274). 


visitor.  11.  F.  tinnunculus,  L. ,  the  Kestrel  (Arabic 
bdshik),  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  hawks,  and  u 
universal  throughout  Pal.  and  Syria.  12.  F. 
cenchris,  Cuv.,  the  Lesser  Kestrel,  is  a  spring  and 
summer  visitor,  but,  on  its  arrival,  consorts  with 
the  last.  13.  Circus  atrugineus,  L.,  the  Marsh 
Harrier  (Arab,  dari'ah),  is  common  over  the 
marshes  and  plains.  14.  C.  cineraceus,  Mont.,  the 
Ash-coloured  Harrier,  is  rare,  but  resident.  15. 
C.  cyaneus,  L.,  the  Hen  Harrier,  is  also  common. 
16.  C.  Swainsonii,  Smith,  the  Pallid  Harrier,  is 
especially  found  along  the  coast.  The  plumage  is 
almost  white.  17.  Buteo  vulgaris,  Leach,  the 
Common  Buzzard  (Arabic  'akab),  may  be  the  Glede. 
18.  B.  ferox,  Gmel.,  the  Long-legged  Buzzard 
(Arab,  shdhtn),  is  the  largest  of  the  hawk  tribe, 
equalling  in  size  some  of  the  smaller  eagles. 

The  above  list  amply  justifies  the  expression 
'after  his  kind*  (Lv  11",  Dt  14u).  It  also  justifies 
the  expression  in  Job  39*,  where  it  is  asked, '  Doth 
the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings 
toward  the  south?'  if  by  this,  as  is  generally 
thought,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  some  of  the  species.  Some  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  allusion  is  simply  to  the  power  of 
flight  of  all  the  hawks.  No  allusion  to  hunting 
with  falcons  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  All  the 
birds  of  this  tribe  were  unclean  to  the  Hebrews. 

G.  E.  Post. 

HAT. — The  word  occurs  three  times  in  AV  (Pr 
27*  RV  'hay,*  m.  'grass,'  Is  15«  RV  'grass,'  1  Co 
3U).  In  both  the  OT  passages  the  Heb.  is 
hazir,  which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  in  the  first 
passage  ^Xupot,  and  in  the  second  x^prot.  In  1  Co 
the  ong.  is  xoprot.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  the  tr"  hay  in  any  of  the  above 
passages.  The  meaning  is  equally  dear  if  the 
word  oe  rendered  grass  (see  Grass),  efaq  hitshash 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  refer  to  hay.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Arabic  h&shtsh,  which  signifies 
weeds,  or  green  fodder.  In  Is  33"  it  is  rendered  AV, 
RV  '  chaff,'  and  in  Is  5"  AV  '  chaff,'  bnt  RV  '  dry 
grass. '  It  is  customary  in  Bible  lands  to  out  or  pull 
grass  and  other  fodder  plants,  and  give  them  to  live 
stock.  Women,  with  large  back  loads  or  donkey 
loads  of  such  fodder,  may  be  seen  any  morning  at 
the  gates,  or  in  the  market  places  of  the  cities, 
where  they  offer  it  for  sale.  Large  areas  are  sown 
in  barley,  vetch,  clover,  medick,  and  other  forage 
plants,  to  be  cut  and  given  to  domestic  animals  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  It  is  clear  that  it  was 
also  the  custom  in  "Bible  days  to  cut  grass  for  this 
purpose  (Ps  37*  72*  129*- ',  Am  71).  But  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  dry  such  out-grass  as  we  do  in  making 
hay,  to  be  stored  up  as  winter  fodder,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Hebrews  had  such  a  custom.  In 
fact  it  would  be  out  of  place,  as  the  winter  is  the 
season  of  green  grass  here,  and  the  flocks  continue 
to  crop  the  stubble  to  the  end  of  che  harvest  season 
in  midsummer,  and  after  that  find  a  scanty  but 
sufficient  pasturage  until  the  early  rains  cause 
the  '  tender  grass  to  sprout  up  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Stall-fed  animals  have  cut-straw  mixed 
with  their  barley,  and  this  seems  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nourishment,  and  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  hay.  Stall-fed  milch  cows  are  fed 
mainly  on  this  fodder,  and  continue  fat,  and  give 
milk  on  it.  It  would  therefore  be  better  to  render 
hashash  by  cut-grass  rather  than  by  dry  grass  or 
hay.  G.  E.  Post. 

HAZAEL  (^Jirj,  ^snjq  'whom  God  beholds.' 
'AfaiJX  BA  Luc.  Assyr.  Haza'ilu). — A  powerful 
king  of  Syria  who  reigned  contemporaneously 
with  Jehoram  (last  3  or  4  years),  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz  kings  of  Israel,  and  Jehoram,  Ahaziah, 
Athaliah,  and  Joash  of  Judah.  Hazael  is  first 
mentioned  1  K  19"»- ",  where  Elijah  at  Horeb  r» 
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reives  commission  to  anoint  him  king  over  Syria, 
thit  he  may  execute  J"'s  vengeance  against  the 
Baal  worshippers  of  Israel.  At  this  time  lie  must 
have  been  an  official  at  the  court  of  the  Syrian 
king  Ben-hadad  n.,  for  some  time  later  he  was  sent 
to  Elisha  at  Damascus  to  inquire  the  issue  of  his 
master's  sickness.  The  prophet  marked  him  out 
as  the  future  long  of  Syria  and  oppressor  of  Israel, 
and  accordingly  Hazael  seized  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  murder  Ben-hadad  and  usurp  the  throne 
(2  K  87'u).  He  seems  to  have  been  soon  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Israel,  meeting  the  allied  forces  of  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah  of  Judah  at  Ramoth-gilead  (2  K  8s*- " 
914- u).  Hazael  gained  a  series  of  successes  against 
Jehu,  devastating  all  his  country  £.  of  Jordan, 
from  the  Arnon  in  the  S.  to  the  land  of  Bashan 
in  the  N.  (2  K  10°- **) ;  and  throughout  the  reign 
of  Jehoabaz,  Jehu's  successor,  he  made  constant 
encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  Israel  (2  K13ffl). 
It  was  not  till  after  Hazael's  death  that  Joash  son 
of  Jehoahaz  was  able  successfully  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  Syria  under  Ben-hadad  m.  son  of 
Hazael  (2  K  13*4* ").  A  century  later  the  remem- 
brance of  Hazael  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  Israel,  and  Amos  uses  the  expression 
'  the  house  of  Hazael '  as  aparallel  to '  the  palaces 
of  Ben-hadad '  (Am  I*).  Hazael  further  directed 
his  arms  against  the  S.  of  Palestine,  besieging 
and  taking  Gath,  and  then  marching  against 
Jerusalem,  from  which  he  was  only  bought  off 
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tribute  sent  by  Joash  king 
e  temple^ treasures  (2  K  121*- u). 


Judah  out  of 
According  to 

2  Ch  245s- M  a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
Syrians  with  a  small  army  defeated  the  larger 
forces  of  the  king  of  Judah. 

Hazael  figures  more  than  onoe  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.    Shalmaneser  II.,  who  in  the  early 

Eart  of  his  reign  had  defeated  an  alliance  formed 
y  Dadidri  (Ben-hadad  n.),  Ahab  of  Israel,  and 
other  kings,  and  again  in  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign  had  a  second  time  worsted  Dadidri  (COT  i. 
191  ff.),  states  that  in  bis  18th  year  (B.c.  842)  he 
joined  battle  with  Hazael  of  Damascus,  who  had 
assembled  a  large  army  and  entrenched  himself 
upon  the  mountain  of  Sanir  in  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  Syrian  king  was  defeated,  and  lost  10,000 
warriors,  1121  chariots,  and  470  horsemen,  to- 
gether with  his  stores.  Barely  escaping  with  his 
fife,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Damascus,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  enemy,  but,  apparently,  not 
captured,  since  Shalmaneser  merely  states  'his 
plantations  I  destroyed.'  The  same  inscription 
speaks  of  Jehu  as  paying  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 
'  at  that  time ' ;  and  it  may  thus  be  plausibly  in- 
ferred that  the  aid  of  Assyria  against  the  Syrians 
had  been  solicited  by  Jehu,  as  was  done  by  Ahaz 
of  Judah  in  later  times  (2  K  IS"-).  Three  years 
later,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  Shalmaneser 
again  marched  against  Hazael  and  took  possession 
of  bis  cities  (COT  L  197  f.,  200  f. ). 

C.  F.  Burney. 
HAZAIAH  (n;iq  'J*  hath  seen').— A  descendant 
of  Judah  (Neh  ll1).  See  Genealogy. 

HAZAR-ADDAR  (lyntq,  trauXit  'ApdS). — A  place 
on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  west  of  Kadesh- 
barnea,  Nu  34*.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Hezron  (which  see)  of  Joe  16*,  which  in  the  latter 
passage  is  connected  with  but  separated  from  Addar 
(which  see). 

HAZAR-ENAN  (jj<b  -m,  once  Ezk  47"  Hazar- 

enon  runt).— A  place  mentioned  in  Nu  34'- 10  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Israel,  and  in  Ezk  47"  48>  as 
one  of  the  ideal  boundaries.  It  was  perhaps  at  the 
sources  of  the  Orontes.  Buhl  (GAP  67,  111,240) 
and  Bertholet  (Hesekiel,  244)  suggest  that  it  is 


identical  with  the  well-known  Banias,  while  v. 
Kasteren  would  locate  it  at  el-Ha4r  farther  to  the 
east,  on  the  way  from  Banias  to  Damascus,  but 
these  sites  appear  to  be  too  far  south. 

C.  R.  Condee. 
HAZAR-OADDAH  (irjrwq).— An  unknown  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Jos  15"). 

HAZARMAYETH  (rnp-pn).  —  The  eponym  of  a 
Joktanite  clan,  Gn  10*=  1  Ch  1*,  described  as  a 
'son'  of  Joktan,  fifth  in  order  from  Shem.  The 
name  occurs  in  Sabsean  inscriptions  as  nie-«n  and 
reran  (ZDMG  xix.  (1865)  239  ff.,  xxxi.  74  ff.).  Its 
identity  with  the  modern  Hadramaut  is  certain, 
and  Hazarmaveth  is  probably  also  the  same  as  the 
land  of  the  Xar/n/iwn-cu,  one  of  the  four  chief  tribes 
of  S.  Arabia  as  described  by  Strabo  (xvi.  iv.  2). 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  traffic  in  frank- 
incense. For  their  history  see  Arabia,  p.  133b. 
The  modern  Madramaut  is  not  so  extensive  as  the 
ancient. 

Litoutuu.— Dillmann  and  Sporran  on  On  10* ;  In  addition 

to  above  references  to  ZDMG  see  also  jcxii.  668,  xxx.  888,  xliv. 
186  ;  Glaser,  SHue,  ii.  20,  423  ff. ;  especially  for  account  of 
inscriptions,  HommeL  ABT  77  ft,  270,  274,  818  f..  821  n.,  and 
Sayoe,  HCM  89  L  j.  A.  SKLBIE. 

HAZAR-SHUAL  ( V  "90)-—  A  place  in  S.  Judah 
(Jos  15s" =1  Ch  4s8)  or  Simeon  (Jos  19»),  repeopled 
by  Jews  after  the  Captivity,  Neh  ll1".  It  may 
be  the  ruin  SPatoi  on  a  hill  E.  of  Beersheba.  See 
SWP  voL  iii  ah.  xxiv. 

HAZAR-8D8AH  (npo-iyn,  in  1  Ch  4"  Hazar-suslm 

trpwnsq).— A  city  in  Simeon,  Jos  19"=  1  Ch  4W.  The 
name  means  'horse- village,' and  is  noticed  along  with 
Beth-mar caboth,  '  place  of  chariots.'  These  places 
were  apparently  in  the  southern  plain,  and  were  no 
doubt  stations  of  a  cavalry  force,  probably  Egyptian. 
The  sites  are  unknown.  There  is  a  ruin  Sunn,  W. 
of  Beersheba.   See  SWP  roL  iii.  sh.  xxiv. 

C.  R.  Condee. 
HAZAR-8U8IM.— See  Hazab-stjsah. 

HAZAZON  TAMAR  (•«?$  JJWJ.  'Hazazon  of  the 
palm-tree')  is  mentioned  in  Gh  14'  as  inhabited  by 
Amorites,  and  as  destroyed,  along  with  En-mishpat 
(Kadesh)  and  the  Amalekite  country,  by  Chedor- 
iaomer.  In  2  Ch  20*  it  is  identified  with  En-gedi  as 
the  basis  for  an  invading  army  from  Edom  (so  read 
instead  of  Syria).  Josepnus  (Ant.  IX.  i.  2),  speaking 
of  this  campaign,  says  the  invaders  pitched  at 
En-gedi,  where  grow  the  best  kind  of  palm-tree 
and  the  opo  balsam  urn. 

Most  probably  the  words  preserve  the  older 
name  of  En-gedi  (which  see),  and  may  still  survive 
in  the  Wady  Husaseh,  N.W.  from  Ain  Jidy 
(Engedi).  See  Rob.  i.  506;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist. 
Oeogr.  271.  Jerome  (Quart,  in  Oen.)  translates 
the  name  urbt  palmarum,  which  (cf.  Jos.  tupra) 
suggests  a  comparison  with  that  'city  of  palm- 
trees'  out  of  which  (Jg  1M)  the  Kenite  clan  went 
up  with  Judah.  In  that  case  it  may  have  been 
this  Kenite  settlement  on  the  rocky  nest  of  En-gedi 
which  Balaam  saw  from  the  heights  of  Moab,  and 
to  which  he  referred  (Nu  24*).  G.  A.  Smith 
suggests  (Hist.  Geogr.  p.  269  ff.)  that  here  we 
must  look  for  the  Tamar  of  1  K  9"  (Kethibh)  and 
Ezk  47M  48". 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Hazazon-tamar  may 
be,  not  En-gedi,  but  the  Tamar  of  Ezekiel,  and  that 
the  latter  lay  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  that  case 
Jg  1"  may  mean  that  the  Kenites,  entering  Pales- 
tine by  the  south,  joined  the  invading  Judahites 
on  the  south  of  Arad.  A.  C.  Welch. 

HAZEL  (nS  lut,  xapfor,  amygdalut). — This  word, 
tr*  in  AV  hazel  (Gn  30"),  is  better  rendered  RV 
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almond,  for  (1)  the  word  nS  is  the  same  in  form  as 
the  Arab,  lauz,  which  signifies  almond',  (2)  the 
hazel  does  not  grow  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Laban 
lived,  while  the  almond  is  universal.  The  objection 
that  there  is  another  name  ip<>  shdkid  for  almond 
is  not  decisive,  as  many  plants  and  animals  have 
two  or  more  names.  6.  E.  POST. 

HAZRR - HATTICON  (rb««j  <vq  'the  middle 
Hazer '). — A  place  named  amongst  the  boundaries 
of  (ideal)  Israel,  Ezk  47".  It  is  described  as  '  by 
the  border  of  Hauran.'  If  the  MT  be  correct, 
Hazer-hatticon  is  quite  unknown:  but  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  ought,  with  Smend, 
Cornill,  Bertholet,  etc.,  to  emend  to  Haxar-enon 
as  in  w."- "  and  48'.  Wetzstein,  indeed,  proposes 
[ZKW  (1884)  v.  114]  to  identify  Hazer-hatticon 
with  Hadar  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Druze,  '  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  corner  of  Hennon.'  See  further, 
Davidson,  Ezekiel,  p.  352. 

HAZERIM  (DTjq;  AtnfiiiB,  AF  Ainwaftf).— Men- 
tioned in  AV  of  Dt  2"  as  the  locality  in  which  the 
Awim  (wh.  see)  dwelt '  as  far  as  Gaza.'  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  word  is  not  really  a  proper 
name,  but  that  it  should  be  rendered  (as  it  is  in 
RV)  by  village*.  The  clause  describes  how  the 
Awim  dwelt,  until  they  were  expelled  by  the 
immigrant  Caphtorim  (or  Philistines) ;  they  did 
not  dwell  in  fortified  cities,  but  in  villages,  or 
unwalled  settlements  (Lv  25"),  consisting,  prob- 
ably, of  rudely-built  huts  of  mud  or  stone,  roofed 
with  leaves  or  grass.  Villages  are  usually  men- 
tioned as  the  dependencies  of  towns  (e.g.  Jos  13s) ; 
but  sometimes  a  particular  tribe  is  characterized 
as  inhabiting  them,  as  Gn  25M  (Ishmaelites),  Is  42" 
(Kedar) ;  and  according  to  this  archaeological  notice, 
the  Awim,  or  original  occupants  of  a  put  of  S.W. 
Palestine,  dwelt  in  them  similarly. 

8.  R.  Driver. 

HAZEROTH  (rfrprq ;  A<njp*W).— A  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  both  in 
Nu  11*  12"  (JE)  and  in  the  itinerary  33"  (P),— in 
the  latter  a*  the  second  station  after  leaving  Sinai 
(the  first  being  Kibroth-hatta'avah).  Burckhardt 
{Syria,  1822,  p.  495)  suggested  tentatively  ('  per- 
haps') that  it  might  be  Ain  el-Huderah,  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Jebel  Mosa,  and  not  quite  half-way 
between  Jebel  Mosa  and  Akabah ;  and  this  iden- 
tification has  been  accepted  by  many  subsequent 
writers,  as  Robinson,  -B-R*  L  151 ;  Ewald,  Hist. 
ii.  191 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  81  f.  (though  not  very 
confidently) ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Wanderings, 
260-262  (cf.  313  f.),  etc  ;  Dillm.,  however  (on  Nu 
11"),  hesitates.  All  things  considered,  the  identi- 
fication seems  fairly  probable.  The  rite  is  most 
fully  described  by  Palmer  (with  an  illustration).* 
It  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  main  route  from 
Jebel  Mosa  to  'Akabah,  which  here,  after  leaving 
the  Wfidy  Sa'al,  passes  through  a  sandy  plain  (in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  eminence, 
called  Hudeibat  el-Hajjai,  or  the  Pilgrims'  Hill), 
prior  to  entering  the  W  ady  Ghuz&leh.  Ascending 
for  about  10  minutes  from  the  camel  track  in  this 

{>lain,  the  traveller  reaches  a  cleft  or  gorge  in  the 
imestone  rock,  through  which  he  looks  down 
(towards  the  N.  W. )  upon  the  Wady  Huderah,  wind- 
ing along  between  fantastic,  brilliantly-coloured 
sandstone  cliffs,  with  a  *  forest  of  mountain  peaks 
and  chains'  beyond,  and  'on  their  left  a  broad 
white  wady  leading  up  towards  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  the  Tih.'  In  the  middle  of  the  Wady 
Huderah,  beneath  a  lofty  cliff,  lies  the  dark  green 
palm-grove  of  Ain  Huderah,  with  the  fountain 
rising  in  the  rock  behind.   The  water  from  the 

*  A  dearer  view  of  the  topography  of  the  district  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai '(1889), 
k  138 1,  with  the  accompanying  map  of  the  peninsula. 


fountain,  which  is  still  used  as  a  watering-place 
for  camels,  '  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in 
the  solid  granite,  into  a  reservoir  or  pool,  from 
which  it  is  let  out  by  a  rude  sluice  to  irrigate  the 
gardens  which  the  Arabs  still  cultivate  here.  The 
remains  of  several  well-constructed  walls  point  to 
a  former  and  perhaps  Christian  occupation  of  the 

8 lace.'  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  'Ain  Huderah 
here  circles  round  the  Wady  el-' Ain,  containing  a 
stream  of  clear,  fresh  water,  which  joins  ultimately 
the  Wady  Ghuz&leh,  to  the  N.E. 

Ketl  objects  that  el-Huderah,  being  only  '18  boon'  from 
Jebel  Musa,  is  too  near  for  Haze  roth,  aa  the  Israelites  were 
8  days  (Nu  11")  In  reaching  (ibroth-hatta'avah  the  station 
before  Haze  roth  (ll*5) ;  and  thinks  that  Haze  roth  must  have 
been  some  place  on  the  more  direct  route  to  Kadeeh  (13s6),  such 
as  the  station  Bir  eth-Themed,  on  the  Tib-plateau  (of.  Trumbull, 
Kaduh-barnea,  78,  814 1).  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  identification  at  certain:  still  It  may  be  questioned 
whether,  under  the  cdroumstanoes,  Keil's  objections  are  cogent ; 
and  although  the  more  usual  route  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  may  be 
through  the  Wady  Zulaka,  on  to  el-' Ain  and  Bir  eth-Themed 
(Robinson.  L  148,  198,  with  the  map),  yet  a  route  past  Ain 
el-Huderah,  through  the  Widy  Ohusaleh,  and  up  the  Wady 
Wetfr  (ib.  168,  with  the  map,— apparently  the  E.  half  of  the 
Wady  el-' Ain  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey  map),  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  greatly  more  circuitous  as  to  be  pronounced  out  of  the 
question.  Dillm.  thinks  the  evidence  insufficient  to  show 
where  Haze  roth  was. 

Whether  the  Hazeroth  of  Dt  1'  (LXX  AtXQr)  be 
the  same  place  depends  upon  the  answer  given  to 
the  difficult  question,  what  the  topographical  notes 
contained  in  that  verse  are  intended  to  mark  (see 
Dizahab).  If  this  verse  defines  a  locality  in  the 
Steppes  of  Moab,  Hazeroth  will  be  some  place 
there,  otherwise  unknown ;  if  it  describes — or  in 
its  original  form  described — places  passed  by  the 
Israelites  previously,  it  may  be  the  Hazeroth  of 
Null*  etc.  Sayce's  location  of  Hazeroth  {Early 
Hist,  of  Hebrews,  214)  as  '  near  Paran  on  the 
borders  of  Moab'  has  nothing  to  recommend  it, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  situation  presupposed 
in  either  Nu  or  Dt  S.  R  Driver. 

HAZIEL  (Vtq  'vision  of  El').— A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  time  of  Solomon,  1  Ch  23*.   See  Gene* 

ALOOY. 

HAZO  fltn,  "AflxO).— The  eponym  of  a  Nahorite 
elan,  Gn  22".  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  HazA, 
which  along  with  Bard  (Buz  of  v.n)  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  of  Esarhaddon  (see  Delitzsch, 
Parodies,  306  f.,  also  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Keilschriftforsch. 
(1885)  93 ff. ;  Schrader,  KAT*  141,  221  [COT*  i. 
127,  212],  and  Keilinschrif ten  v.  Geschichtsforseh. 
399;  Tiele,  Oesehiehte,  337;  Dillmann  on  Gn 


HAZOR  ("fog,  Hpj).— i.  A  Canaanite  city  of  Galilee, 
the  chief  place  of  that  region,  ruled  by  a  dynasty 
which  seems  to  have  bad  the  dynastic  name  of 
Jabin,  Jos  ll1 12»,  Jg  4«- The  great  battle  with 
the  king  of  Hazor  took  place  at  the  Waters  of 
Merom,  Jos  11**  (see  art.  Jabin).  Hazor  was 
fortified  by  Solomon  (1  K  9U),  and  captured  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (2  K  15*)  in  B.O.  734.  Jonathan 
the  Hasmontean,  after  encamping  '  at  the  water  of 
Gennesareth,  early  in  the  morning  gat  him  to  the 
plain  of  Hazor,'  1  Mac  ll".   Josephus  (Ant.  v.  v.  1) 

§ laces  Hazor  near  Kedesh,  on  the  plateau  looking 
own  on  the  H<dth  lake,  which  he  regards  as  being 
the  Waters  of  Merom.  This  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  Tell  el-HwrrauAyth,  a  large  ruined  site  in 
the  required  position,  is  intended.  The  mountain 
to  the  west  still  bears  the  name  Jebel  HadMreh. 
This  is  the  only  known  indication,  and,  as  far  as 
the  biblical  notices  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
equally  possible  to  place  Hazor  farther  south, 
where,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  Upper  Galilee, 
is  found  an  important  ruined  site  called  Haitur, 
in  a  position  more  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the 
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chariots  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Hazor. 
This  latter  would  also  suit  well  the  Hazor  of 

1  Mac  11"  and  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  7.  From  Hazor 
two  letters  of  the  Tel  el-Auiarna  collection  were 
written  in  the  15th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  king  of 
Egypt.  They  are  much  damaged,  but  tbey  speak 
of  an  attack  on  the  place,  and  ask  for  aid.  In  one 
of  them  the  king's  name  is  given  ;  and  though  the 
first  syllable  is  damaged,  it  may  be  read  I-eba-enu, 
i.e.  '  Jabin.'  Hazor  is  also  noticed,  with  places  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  by  the  Mohar  (an  Egyp- 
tian traveller  of  the  14th  cent.  b.c.)  on  his  way 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  See 
SWP  vol.  L  sh.  iv. 

Litkkaturb.  —S  WP  vol.  Lih.iT.;  Robinson,  BRP>  11L  88, 
81,  866,  401 1. ;  Buhl,  GAP  118,  182,  236:  Querin.  Galiltt,  Hi. 
8630.;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.*  264;  Sohurer,  HJP  L  L  249; 
Dillmann  on  Joe  11" ;  Sayce,  BCM  809,  836. 

2.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  Neh  11",  now  the  ruin 
Hazzur  close  to  Gibeon  on  the  south.  See  S  WP  vol. 
iii.  sh.  xvii  ;  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex,,  Siegfried-Stade,  and 
Buhl  (GAP  177)  suggest  that  it  may  be  identical 
with  Baal-hazor  of  2  S  13s* ;  but  see  Baal-Hazor. 

3.  In  Jos  15*  a  Hazor  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  is 
noticed.  4.  In  Jos  15*  another  Hazor  appears  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is  identical  with  Kerioth- 
hezron  ( wh.  see).  8.  An  unknown  Arabian  locality 
( Jer  49*)  mentioned  along  with  Kedar  as  smitten 
by  Nebuchadrezzar.  C.  B,  Conder. 

HAZOR-HADATTAH  (^rjq  ion).—  The  text  (Jos 
15")  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  If  it  is  correct,  the 
name  may  mean  '  new  Hazor,'  with  Aram,  n  in  ngiq 
(Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.).  LXX  omits.  The  place  was  in 
the  Negeb  of  Judah,  but  the  site  is  unknown.  It 
appears  to  be  connected  with  *  Kerioth-hezron, 
which  is  Hazor.'   See  Hkzron. 

C  R«  Condehu 
BAZZELELPONI  ('teftyo,  AV  Hazelelponi). — A 
female  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4s. 
See  Genealogy. 

HE  (n).— The  fifth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to  designate 
the  5th  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins  with  this 
letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this  Dictionary  by  A. 

HE. — After  the  Heb.  idiom  (see  Davidson,  Syn- 
tax, §  106)  a  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  in- 
serted superfluously  as  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
Gn  4*  '  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock '  (ki.tdi  k'm  ^M)) ;  Dt  1"  '  The  Lord 
your  God  which  goeth  before  yon,  he  shall  fight 
for  you* ;  Jos  22*  'The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth '  j  Is  9™  '  The 
ancient  and  honourable,  he  is  the  head ;  and  the 
prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail.'  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  certain  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
subject,  but,  as  Davidson  points  out,  it  is  slight, 
and  to  translate  '  as  for  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able '  is  to  exaggerate  it,  though  that  construction 
may  be  permitted  in  a  long  sentence  like  2  Ch  34*, 
'  And  as  for  the  king  of  Judah,  who  sent  yon  to 
enquire  of  the  Lord,  so  shall  ye  say  unto  him ' 
(i^B  npKh  nS)  .  .  .  rrjwr;  3^"^ ;  RV  '  But  unto  the 
king  of  Judah  .  .  .  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him'). 
The  same  idiom  is  found  in  Apocr.  and  NT,  as 

2  Mac  4*- '  '  Onias  seeing  the  danger  of  this  con- 
tention ...  he  went  to  the  king'  (RV  omits 
'  he ') ;  Jn  lu '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; 
the  only- begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him '  (i  4>  els  .  .  . 
iKOTij.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  con- 
struction in  Heb.  that  are  not  transferred  into 
English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  example  quoted 
from  2  Mac  •  is  peculiar  to  the  Eng.  version,  for 
this  method  of  emphasizing  a  subject,  or  of  catch- 

•  So  alaoHe9U.il. 


ing  it  up  again  after  a  long  parenthesis,  belongs  to 
all  composition.  An  example  of  each  kind  may  be 
quoted  from  Shaks.  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i.  229— 

'  There  did  this  perjured  goldsmith  swear  me  down. 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain, 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not ' ; 

Samlet,  I.  ii  22— 

'Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbna, 
Holding-  a  weak  suppoeal  of  our  worth, 
Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us.' 

See  also  under  It,  Which. 

In  Bel  *• 4  there  is  an  interchange  between  him 
and  it,  '  Now  the  Babylonians  had  an  idol,  called 
Bel,  and  there  were  spent  upon  him  every  day 
twelve  great  measures  of  fine  flour.  .  .  .  And  the 
king  worshipped  it,  and  wenr,  daily  to  adore  it' 
(Gr.  elSuKoy  .  .  .  airr&r  .  .  .  adrbr  .  .  .  airry),  Cf. 
Tindale,  Expositions,  p.  96  (on  Mt  6,w*),  '  If  thou 
wouldest  kill  thy  body,  or  when  it  is  tame  enough, 
pain  him.'  Similar  occurrences  of  a  masc.  pro- 
noun for  a  neut.,  or  a  neut.  for  a  masc.,  are  found 
in  the  earlier  versions,  and  are  due  usually  to  a 
literal  regard  for  the  gender  of  the  Greek  word. 
Thus  Jn  1*  Tind.  '  All  thinges  were  made  by  it, 
and  with  out  it  was  made  nothings  that  was  made ' 
(so  all  the  VSS  before  A V  except  Wye.  and  Rhem. ) ; 
but  15u  '  Yf  the  worlde  hate  you  ye  knowe  that  he 
hated  me  before  he  hated  you'  (so  Cran.,  but  Gen. 
changed  to  'it'  and  was  followed  by  the  rest). 
Cf.  Mt  18*  Rhem.  'And  if  thine  eye  scandalize 
thee^pluoke  him  out,  and  cast  him  from  thee '; 
and  Wye.  Works,  iii  150,  '  Ffor  loued  thing  drawee 
men  to  hit,  as  tho  stoon  of  a  damaunt  drawes  irne 
unto  hym.'  In  2  S  12"- »  '  it'  is  applied  to  Bath- 
sheba's  child,  but  '  he '  and  '  him '  in  w.1*-  *».  RV 
retains  this  as  well  as  the  more  glaring  discrepancy 
in  Bel  *•  *,  and  adds  at  least  one  instance  of  its 
own,  Mt  14u  '  And  his  disciples  came  and  took 
up  the  corpse  and  buried  him'  (reading  airo> 
for  airri,  AV  'it'),  Mk  6*  'And  when  his 
disciples  heard  thereof,  they  came  and  took  up 
his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb '  (retaining  airri 
here). 

A  clear  example  of  the  ancient  dative  him 
(  =  'for  him')  remains  in  1  K  13"  'And  he  said 
unto  his  sons,  Saddle  me  the  ass.  So  they  saddled 
him  the  ass.'  Other  instances  are  2  K  107  '  they 
.  .  .  Bent  him  them  to  Jezreel ' ;  Sir  8U  '  Lend  not 
unto  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself  ;  for  if  thou 
lendest  him,  count  it  but  lost  ;  and  with  me, 
1  K  13"  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand  may  be  re- 
stored me  again.'  But  these  instances  are  scarcely 
obsolete.  In  Ps  7U  we  read, '  He  hath  prepared 
for  him  the  instruments  of  death.'  Coverdale's 
tr"  was  '  He  hath  prepared  him  the  weapons  of 
death.'  This  became  in  Psalter  of  1539  '  He  hath 
prepared  hym  the  instruments  of  death,'  and  it  re- 
mained in  1640,  but  in  1662  it  was  changed  to  '  for 
him,'  because  (as  Earle  shows)  '  prepared  him ' 
must  be  'prepared  for  himself'  (sibt),  which  is 
clearly  wrong. 

Him  is  occasionally  used  reflexively  :  2  K  13" 
'  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Take  bow  and  arrows. 
And  he  took  unto  him  bow  and  arrows ' ;  Mt  9* 
'  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw 
her,  he  said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort' 
(eVtirraa^eis,  odd.  arpaipeh,  RV  '  turning') :  so  with 
you,  Hag  1*  'Ye  clothe  you,  but  there  is  none 
warm ' ;  and  with  *  them/  2  K  17*- 10  '  they  built 
them  high  places  in  all  their  cities.'  Examples 
are  frequent  in  Shaks.,  as  Macbeth,  v.  iv.  4— 

'  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. ' 

And  himself  for  he  himself,  which  occurs  in  Mt  8" 
'  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
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nessss,'  may  be  illustrated  by  Two  Gent,  of  Verona, 
III.  l  143— 

•  Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  in  lying.' 

On  his  as  the  sign  of  the  poss.  case  see  His ;  and 
on  Aw  for  its  see  Its.  J.  Hastings. 

HEAD  is  the  translation  in  OT  of  tfth  (in  1  Ch 
10**  nW>j  'skull';  in  1  8  19M  267  11-",  1  K  19* 
ntfip?  the  place  where  or  the  object  on  which  the 
head  is  laid ;  in  Aram,  portions  of  Dn  e*ki)  and  in 
NT  of  «*aXi).  The  word  is  used  very  frequently 
both  in  a  literal  and  a  metaphorical  sense. 

(a)  Of  men  (Gn  40",  Lv  8"  Ca  8»,  Mt  8",  Mk  6* 
Lk  7"  etc.  etc.) ;  opposed  to  'foot'  or  used  along 
with  it  in  such  expressions  as  '  from  head  to  foot 
(Lv  13",  cf.  Is  l') ;  the  son  of  the  Shunammite 
cries,  from  the  effects  of  sun-stroke,  '  My  head,  my 
head' (2  K  4"). 
(6)  Of  animals  (Gn  8U),  the  serpent's  head  to  be 


[?  see  Diflrn.  ad  loc.]  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  Ex  12*  the  head  of  the  paschal  lamb,  Job 
40°  [Eng.  417]  of  the  crocodile.  A  '  dog's  head '  is 
an  expression  of  contumely,  2  S  3*. 

(e)  In  a  transferred  sense,  of  inanimate  objects, 
e.g.  the  tower  of  Babel  whose  top  (e>ih)  was  to  reach 
to  heaven  Gn  ll4,  Jacob's  ladder  28u,  and  frequently 
of  mountains  Ex  17*1- 19™  etc.  We  read  of  the  head 
of  Jacob's  bed  Gn  47"  (cf.  He  11"  where  4*1  to  dxpor 
Tfji  fi&BSov  airroO  is  borrowed  from  the  LXX,  which 
must  have  read  nap  '  staff'  instead  of  nap  '  bed.' 

Similar  to  this  is  the  usage  of  '  head '  to  denote 
the  beginning  or  source  of  something,  e.g.  in  Gn  210 
the  river  which  issued  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  parted  into  four '  heads,'  i.e.  stream-beginnings 
(Dillm.),  each  of  which  became  a  river  with  a 
separate  course  (of.  the  use  of  s*th  in  Is  51",  Ezk 
16*  21",  where  it  means  the  beginning  of  roads  and 
streets). 

(d)  Another  very  common  metaphorical  sense  of 
'  head '  or  '  heads '  is  to  denote  the  principal  person 
or  persons  in  a  community  (e.g.  Ex  614-  ■  18s*,  Nu 
1*- »  7*  10*  13*  17*  25*- u  30>,  Dt  lu  5»  28"-*1,  Jos 
22",  1  Ch 6".  Is 91*- u (where  ' head '  and  'tail 'are 
opposed).  Allied  to  this  is  the  NT  reference  to  the 
man  as  head  of  the  woman  Eph  5™,  and  to  Christ 
as  head  of  the  Church  Eph  4U  5",  Col  lu  2»  (where 
also  the  idea  of  the  head  as  a  vital  part  is  prob- 
ably included),  and  as  head  over  all  principalities 
and"  powers  Col  2W. 

■Heads'  are  used  in  apocalyptic  literature  to 
denote  kings  or  empires  (cf .  the  golden  head  of  the 
image  seen  in  Nebuchadrezzar's  dream,  Dn  2", 
which  represented  that  king  and  his  dynasty  t  the 
four-headed  beast  of  7* ;  the  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns  of  Rev  13',  with  one  of  the 
heads  wounded  to  death,  v.*,  on  all  of  which  see 
Daniel,  Revelation,  and  Bruston,  Etudes  sur 
Daniel  et  P  Apocalypse). 

The  circumstance  that  the  head  is  a  principal 
seat  of  life  explains  the  words  of  Aohish  to  David, 
•I  will  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head '  (1  S  28*), 
Le.  body-guardsman ;  of.  Ps  140'  '  Thou  hast 
covered  (nptap)  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle';  Dn 
1"  '  endanger  my  head.'  The  head  of  an  enemy 
might  be  cut  off  and  exhibited  as  a  trophy,  or  as  a 
proof  of  death,  Jg  7",  1  8  17*»- "  81»,  2  8  4'  20*"-, 
2  K  10°*-.  Swearing  by  the  head  is  mentioned  as  a 
Jewish  practice  in  Mt  6*.  The  character  of  the 
head  as  a  vital  part  accounts  also  for  certain  super- 
stitions connected  with  the  head  of  a  sacrificial 
victim.  While  in  Ex  12*  it  is  expressly  enjoined 
that  the  head  and  viscera  of  the  paschal  lamb  are 
to  be  eaten,  a  differentpractice  was  widely  followed 
amongst  Orientals.  The  same  taboo  attached  to 
the  head  as  to  the  blood.  Among  the  Egyptians 
the  head*  of  the  victim  was  thrown  into  the  Nile, 

•Which  wis  regarded  as  a  special  seat  of  the  soul. 


while  by  the  Iranians  it  was  dedicated  to  Haoma, 
that  the  immortal  part  of  the  animal  might  return 
to  him.  A  dried  human  head  or  the  head  of  an 
animal  was  frequently  used  by  the  Semites  as  a 
charm  (W.  R.  Smith,  JiS  359,  362,  449,  456). 

Jacob  placed  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  as  a  symbol  of  conveying 
the  blessing  to  them  (Gn  48""- ;  cf.  Gn  49*  Pr  IV 
ll9*).  In  Uke  manner,  evil  is  spoken  of  as  being 
requited  or  returning  on  one's  head  ( Jg  9",  2  Ch 
6**  etc.).  The  laying  of  one's  hands  on  the  head 
of  a  sacrificial  victim  (Ex  29",  Lv  I*  4a-*»  etc.)  is 
very  frequently  interpreted  as  a  symbolical  trans- 
ference of  sin  to  the  animal;  but  while  this  is 
distinctly  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat 
(Lv  16*1),  it  is  not  so  certainly  implied  for  the 
ordinary  burnt-offering  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  RS401  f.). 

The  hoary  head  is  a  symbol  of  old  age  (Lv  19s3, 
1K2*-*,  Pr  16»,  Is  464,  cf.  Job  41**) ;  it  is  to  be 
honoured,  Lv  19";  it  is  pronounced  a  crown  of 
glory,  the  reward  of  uprightness,  Pr  16". 

While  the  general  sense  of  the  expression,  '  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  the  head '  (Pr  25w,  Ro  1220)  is  clear 
enough  (St.  Paul  paraphrases, '  Overcome  evil  with 
good  ),  its  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain  (see  Wilde- 
boer,  ReuBs,  etc.,  on  Pr;  and  Meyer,  Godet,  Sanday- 
Headlam,  etc.,  on  Ro,  ad  loc.).  A  good  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  principle  is  supplied  by  the 
words  of  Saul  to  David,  1  S  24"  26". 

To  ljft  up  the  head,  when  spoken  of  oneself,  may 
mean  to  recover  from  disaster  ( Jg  8",  Zee  lu),  or, 
generally,  to  succeed  or  to  carry  oneself  proudly 
Ps  83*  1107  (cf.  its  use  in  24'  of  gates  and  see 
Wellh.  ad  loc.  in  Haupt's  PB).  To  'lift  up  the 
head '  of  another  is  used  of  raising  to  honour  (Gn 
40"  of  Pharaoh's  chief  butler,  2  K  25"  of  the  cap- 
tive king  Jehoiachin,  who  was  taken  out  of  prison 
by  Evil-Merodach).  In  Gn  40",  with  a  designed 
contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  butler,  it  is  said 
that  Pharaoh  will  '  lift  up  the  head  of  the  chief 
baker  from  off  (Ssp)  him,'  the  reference  being  to 
beheading. 

When  Elisha  was  told  that '  the  Lord  will  take 
away  thy  master  from  thy  head'  (2  K  2*-*),  the 
reference  is  probably  to  the  custom  of  pupils  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  their  teacher  (so  Siegfried-Stade ;  cf. 
Ao  22»). 

To  wag  or  shake  the  head  was  a  sign  of  contempt 
or  of  malicious  enjoyment,  Ps  64*  (RV),  Jer  18" 
(both  tu),  La  2U  (pu) ;  cf.  Ps  44",  Jer  48"  (both  -Aid 
«>ih  'a  shaking  of  the  head');  Mt  27**,  Mk  15" 
(nroQrra  tAi  nvpoikit,  of  the  men  who  derided  the 
Buffering  Saviour). 

The  head  of  one  under  a  vow  was  not  shaven  till 
its  completion  (Nu  6"*,  Ac  18u  21*).  See  further 
under  Nazirtte.  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  '  round  the  corners  of  their  heads '  (Lv  19")  in 
token  of  mourning  (cf.  Dt  141,  where  'making 
baldness  between  the  eyes'  refers  to  the  custom  of 
shaving  the  front  part  of  the  head ;  see  Driver,  ad 
loc.  and  on  Am  8",  and  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  306  f.). 

Anointing  the  head  was  a  common  practice 
amongst  the  Jews  (Ps  23*,  Mt  6"  26',  Mk  14*.  Lk 
7**).   See  further  under  ANOINTING. 

To  cover  (njij)  the  head  was  a  token  of  mourning 
[2  S  IS*  David  and  his  men  when  fleeing  from 
Absalom,  Jer  14*,  Est  6"  (11  *>j*)].  The  same  was 
expressed  by  putting  the  hand  upon  the  head{2  S  13u 
Tamar  after  Amnon's  outrage)  or  putting  ashes  (td(j) 
or  earth  (np-i|c)  upon  it  (Jos  7*.  1  8  4W,  2S 1'  13",  La 
2W).  It  is  possible  that  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
Am  2* '  that  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the 
head  of  the  poor,'  i.  e.  who  are  so  avaricious  that  they 
are  eager  to  secure  even  the  dust  strewn  upon  their 
beads  by  the  poor  in  token  of  their  distress  (see 
full  discussion  in  Driver,  ad  loc.). 

To  have  the  head  covered  (raraxuXpVrwfat)  in  the 
Christian  assemblies  is  enjoined  upon  women  by  St. 
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Paul  (1  Co  11*).  The  contrary  rule  applies  to  men 
(v.4).  Much  obscurity  attaches  to  v. 10  'For  this  cause 
ought  the  woman  to  have  power  (itovrlar,  RV '  [a  sign 
of]  authority,'  AVm  i.e.  'acovering,  in  sign  that  she 
is  under  the  power  of  her  hnsband,'  RVm '  authority 
over ')  on  her  head  because  of  the  angels '  (JtA  roit 
iyyiXovs).  This  passage  will  be  fully  discussed  in 
art.  Power  (see  also  WH'a  remarks  on  the  text). 
It  may  be  noted,  meanwhile,  that  what  is  empha- 
sized is  the  presence  of  angels  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
not  the  ordinary  Jewish  notion  (Taylor,  Sayings  of 
the  Fathers*,  p.  156)  about  guardian  angels,  two 
of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  always  in  attendance 
on  every  human  being. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  Est  7s  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  Persian  custom  of  covering  the  head 
or  face  in  token  of  sentence  of  death  (so  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.,  V.  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch's  AT,  etc.).  In 
support  of  this  interpretation  appeal  is  made  to  a 
similar  custom  among  the  Romans  ('Caput  obnu- 
bito,  infelici  arbori  suspendito,'  do.  pro  Robirio,  iv. 
13)  and  the  Macedonians  ('  Capite  velato  in  regiam 
adducunt,'  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  8.  22).  But  in  the 
Rev.  Biblique  Internal.  (April  1898,  p.  258  ff.)  A. 
Condamin  gives  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
either  of  these  passages  is  relevant.  Some  evidence 
from  such  a  quarter  as  Herodotus  would  be  much 
more  to  the  point.  Moreover,  the  LXX  have 
evidently  followed  a  different  text,  or  at  least  have 
interpreted  differently  from  the  MT  ()dq  'jp)  and 
the  Vulg.  (operuerunt  faciem  eius).  They  give  'Apor 
Si  anoiaat  Surpirq  tQ  xparwirtp  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  vi. 
11,  'A/idi>ov  Si  rpds  toOto  KararXayirros  koX  /ir)8iv  tn 
<pd£y!-<ur6ai  Svnflirrot).  Condamin  maintains  that 
the  order  of  the  words  in  MT  and  the  absence  of  up 
with  •}?  plead  in  favour  of  this  tr",  'the  face  of 
Hainan  became  troubled '  (so  Siegfried  -  Stade, 
Hamans  Gesicht  verschleierte = verdiisterte  sich).  The 
context  also  he  uses  in  support  of  his  interpretation. 
If  the  MT  wi  (either  Qal  or  Pual)  is  considered 
insufficient  to  support  the  LXX  rendering,  it  would 
be  easy,  he  points  out,  to  emend  to  van.  It  may  be 
added  that  nnn  is  never  used  elsewhere  of  covering 
the  face  but  always  the  head  (cf.  Est  61J,  2  S  15*, 
Jer  14*).  When  the  face  is  spoken  of,  the  verbs 
employed  are  npj  (Job  9*  23"  24"  eto.)  or  Tnpri  (Ex 
3",  Job  13*  etc.). 

With  the  Hebrews  not  the  head  but  the  heart 
was  the  seat  of  intellect.   See  Heart. 

J.  A.  Sklbib. 

HEADBAND.— See  Band  and  Dress. 

HEADSTONE  is  erroneously  printed  in  mod. 
edd.  of  AV  as  one  word;  in  1611  it  is  'head 
stone'  (as  RV),  and  means  simply  the  topmost 
•tone  of  the  building. 

HEADTIRE. — See  Dress  and  Tire. 

HEADY. — This  is  the  tr"  in  2  Ti  3*  AV  of  rpo- 
rrriit,  which  in  Ac  19**,  its  only  remaining  occur- 
rence in  NT,  is  tr*  'rashly'  (RV  'rash').  Heady 
is  from  Tindale ;  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
VSS  thereafter,  except  Rhem.  'stubburne,'  and 
RV  which  uses  its  mod.  equivalent  in  this  sense, 
'headstrong.'*  In  enumerating  'the  heap  of  in- 
conveniences that  spring  by  intemperate  and 
superfluous  eating  and  drinking,  Tindale  says 
(Expositions,  p.  93,  on  Mt  61*-18),  'Our  fashions 
of  eating  make  us  slothful,  and  unlusty  to  labour 
and  study ;  unstable,  inconstant,  and  light-man- 
nered ;  full  of  wits,  after- witted  (as  we  call  it), 
incircumspect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash,  and 
hasty  to  begin  unadvisedly,  and  without  casting 
of  perils.'  Calvin  (in  Gelding's  tr1*)  uses  the  word 
of  Job's  passions  (on  Job  32*3),  '  Seeing  then  that 

*  H«d*trong  ocean  in  AV,  Sir  S0»,  of  •  hone,  u  tr*  of 
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Job  had  so  heady  passions,  no  doubt  but  in  so 
dooing  hee  made  hunselfe  more  rightuous  than 
God.'  High-mind  and  Heady  are  the  names  of 
the  guns  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mansoul  placed 
at  Ear-gate  to  keep  the  King's  forces  out  (Bunyan, 
Holy  War,  p.  50).  Bp.  Hall  uses  the  word  as 
equivalent  to  hasty  ( Works,  ii.  109,  on  '  Zacheus '), 
'  There  must  be  no  more  hast  than  good  speed  in 
our  performances ;  we  may  offend  as  well  in  oar 
heddye  acceleration,  as  in  our  delay ;  Moses  ran 
so  fast  downe  the  hill  that  he  stumbled  spiritually, 
and  brake  the  Tables  of  God.'       J.  Hastings. 

HEALTH. — This  word  has  become  greatly  nar- 
rowed in  meaning  since  1611.  Now  restricted  to 
the  state  of  the  body,  it  then  expressed  also  the 
condition  of  the  soul,  the  relation  to  God  of  the 
whole  person.  Hence  in  '  Morning  Prayer,' '  We 
have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done,  and  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there  is 
no  health  in  us,'  which  has  retained  its  place  since 
the  Pr.  Bk.  of  1552.  But  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice, 'health'  of  1604,  'And  as  the  Son  of  God 
did  vouchsafe  to  yield  up  his  soul  by  death  upon 
the  cross  for  your  health,  is  found  as  '  salvation ' 
in  1662.  So  we  find  in  Wye,  Ac  28*  '  Therfore 
be  it  knowen  to  you,  for  to  hethen  men  this  helthe 
of  God  is  sent* ;  and  in  Tind.  (as  well  as  in  Wye), 
Lk  19* '  This  day  is  healthe  come  unto  this  housse.' 
Cf.  also  Erasmus,  On  the  Creed,  p.  40,  '  The  first 
degre  [=step]  than  unto  helthe  is  Credere  deum 
esse  (id  est)  to  believe  that  there  is  God.'  This  is 
the  meaning  of  'health'  in  Ps  42"  43*  'Who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance'  (Wye.  'the  helthe 
of  my  chere').  The  Heb.  is  njjwK  which  is  tr4 
'salvation'  in  Ps  621,  Is  56'  (Wye  as  usual 
'  helthe,'  Cov.  '  savynge  health '),  and  elsewhere. 
In  Ps  62*  the  word  is  used  of  the  person,  '  He  only 
is  my  rock  and  my  salvation '  (  =  '  saviour,'  which 
is  Cheyne's  tr"  in  Ps  42"  43* ;  RVm  gives  'help,' 
which  is  Coverdale's  word).  Again  in  Ps  67* 
'That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations ' ;  '  saving  health ' 
stands  for  the  same  Heb.  word  (Wye  '  helthe ' ; 
'  savynge  health '  being  from  Coverdale,  who  uses 
the  phrase  in  other  places,  as  Is  51s  'But  my 
rightuousneaa  shal  endure  for  ever,  and  my  savynge 
health  from  generacion  to  generation '). 

But  'health'  was  often  used  in  a  still  wider 
sense,  denoting  the  prosperity  or  safety  of  a  person 
or  a  place  As  expressing  '  safety '  it  occurs  in 
Ao  27**  'Wherefore  I  pray  you  to  take  some 
meat :  for  this  is  for  your  health '  {a-unipla,  RV 
•safety').  Cf.  Ao  27*  Wye  'Sothely  nether 
sunne  nether  stems  apperinge  bi  mo  dayes,  and 
tempest  not  litil  schewinge  nygh,  now  al  the  hope 
of  oure  heelthe  was  don  awey.'  See  Medicine. 

J.  Hastings. 

HEART,  3^  or  aa^,  mpSla.— In  the  AV  of  the  OT 
other  Hebrew  expressions  for  the  inward  parts  of 
the  body  are  also  rendered  by  '  heart' :  e.g.  s-jjj  in 
Ps  39s,  T»  Ps  40s.  'Heart'  has  thus  the  general 
sense  of  the  midst,  the  innermost  or  hidden  part 
of  anything,  in  such  instances  as  the  '  heart  of  the 
sea,'  Ex  15» ;  of  heaven,  Dt  4"  (RV  and  AVm) ;  of  a 
tree,  2  S  18"*  ;  of  the  earth,  Mt  12". 

But  its  ruling  use  is  (1)  for  the  bodily  organ,  of 
the  centrality  of  which  as  the  seat  of  life  the 
ancients  had  on  the  whole  a  correct  view.  Since 
in  Bible  phrase  '  the  life  is  in  the  blood '  (Lv  17"), 
that  organ  which  forms  the  centre  of  its  distribu- 
tion must  have  the  most  important  place  in  the 
whole  system.  So  by  an  easy  transition  '  heart ' 
came  (2)  to  signify  the  seat  of  maris  collective 
energies,  the  focus  of  the  personal  life. 

This  secondary  or  psychical  meaning  it  holda 
unchanged  and  undisputed  through  the  whole  of 
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the  biblical  writings.  Its  prominence  as  a  psycho- 
logical term  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  other  ancient 
books  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
physical  heart  bulked  so  much  more  largely  in  the 
view  of  those  times  than  the  head  or  brain.  How 
rarely  are  any  functions  of  thought  attributed  to 
the  latter  in  the  OT  (see  only  Dn  2"4"-'-»7,-u 
as  exceptions).  This  fact  introduces  the  only 
difference  in  the  Bible  use  of '  heart '  metaphorically 
from  that  of  everyday  modern  speech.  As  from 
the  fleshly  heart  goes  forth  the  blood  in  which  is 
the  animal  life,  so  from  the  heart  of  the  human 
soul  goes  forth  the  entire  mental  and  moral 
activity.  To  it  also  all  the  actions  of  the 
human  soul  return.  'In  corde  actional  animct 
kumance  ad  ipsum  redeunt '  (Boos).  There  the 
soul  is  at  home  with  itself,  becomes  conscious  of 
doing  and  suffering  as  its  own.  'The  heart 
knoweth  the  bitterness  of  the  soul,'  or  '  of  itself ' 
(Pr  14w). 

Heart  is  therefore  the  organ  of  conscience,  of  self- 
knowledge,  and  indeed  of  all  knowledge.  For 
though  the  reflective  function  is  prominent,  we 
must  note  that  ail  inner  human  movements  are 
denoted  by  this  word  in  Scripture ;  the  rational 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  other.  This  is  the  main 
distinction  between  the  biblical  and  the  modern 
usage  of  the  word.  In  the  OT  it  by  no  means 
signifies  mainly  or  only  the  emotional  or  volitional 
elements  in  human  nature,  but  pre-eminently  the 
intellectual  (hence  37  ptt = 'without  understanding'). 
It  is  only  in  the  later  Scriptures  that  the  Greek 
habit  of  distinguishing  the  rational  from  the 
emotional  finds  place. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  OT  gut  of  33?  and  37  Is  abridged 
from  that  of  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lexicon  :— 

1.  Of  the  inner  man  in  contract  with  the  outer:  opposed  to 
f  p*h  Pa  78»,  garments  Jl  2",  hands  Pa  73",  La  8*1(7),  eyes  Nu 
16"»,  1  S 167,  ears  Ezk  SW,  mouth  Dt  SO",  speech  Ps  2S»  7810. 

2.  The  inner  man,  comprehending  mind,  affections,  vriil ;  note 
e.g.  the  frequent  'with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul' 
(*^J-?331  33^3?)  Dt  4»  6»  and  oft.;  cf.  'what  is  In  the 
heart '  (3?b  s?\$  Dt  8>,  'with  the  heart'  (33?  oy)  Dt  8». 

8.  With  specific  reference  to  mind,  e.g.  337  'men  of 
mind'  Job  84M-  M,  knowledge  Dt  8»,  1  K  8**,  thinking,  reflection, 
U  10?,  memory  1  8  21". 

4.  With  specific  reference  to  inclination!,  resolutions,  deter- 
mination! of  the  will,  e.g.  'set  the  mind  to'C'jfc)  1 8  7»,  1  Ch 
SOU,  •  Pharaoh's  mind  was  changed'  ('9  ">  3BiT)  Ex  14*. 

6.  With  specific  reference  to  conscience,  'my  heart  (<.«.  con- 
science) shall  not  reproach  me' Job  274. 

0.  With  specific  reference  to  moral  character :  God  tries  the 
heart  1  Ch  29"  ;  'uprightness  of  heart'  Dt  9»,  heart  perfect 
with  (Dy)  1  K  S» ;  heart  aa  seat  of  naughtiness  1 8  17S»(?X  pride 
Ps  101* ;  heart  circumcised  or  undrcumciaed  Dt  10»,  Lv  26*1, 
hardened  Dt  2*>. 

7.  Heart  =  the  man  himself,  Dt  717  817  gA,  u  14U. 
a  As  seat  of  the  appetites,  Ps  104". 

9.  Aa  seat  of  emotume  and  passions,  e.g.  Joy  la  80»,  trouble 
1  K  8»,  anger  Dt  1««,  hate  Lv  1917. 

10.  As  seat  of  courage  (for  which  usually  (jn)  Dn  11**. 

Because  it  is  the  focus  of  the  personal  life,  the 
workplace  for  the  appropriation  and  assimilation 
of  every  influence,  in  '  heart,'  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, lies  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
man.  Only  what  enters  the  heart  forms  a 
possession  of  moral  worth,  only  what  comes  from 
the  heart  is  a  moral  production.  The  Bible  places 
human  depravity  in  the  '  heart '  because  sin  is  a 
principle  which  has  its  seat  in  the  centre  of  man's 
inward  life,  and  thence  '  defiles '  the  whole  circuit 
of  his  action  (Mt  151'-  **).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
regards  the  'heart'  as  the  sphere  of  divine 
influence,  the  starting-point  of  ail  moral  reno- 
vation :  '  The  work  or  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts'  (Ro  2U) ;  'A  new  heart  will  I  give  you' 
(Ezk  36*);  'Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith' (Ac 
16*).  Once  more,  the  '  heart'  as  lying  deep  within 
contains  '  the  hidden  man  '(IP  34),  the  real  man. 
It  represents  the  true  character,  but  conceals  it ; 
hence  it  is  contrasted  with  the  '  outward  appear- 


ance,' and  is  declared  to  be  the  index  of  character 
only  for  Him  who  'searches  the  heart  and  tries 
the  reins  of  the  children  of  men '  (1  S  16' ;  Jer  17" 
20u). 

This  scriptural  usage — making  the  heart  the 
source  of  the  moral  life — lends  firmness  and  sim- 
plicity to  its  teachings  about  sin  and  grace.  That 
man's  moral  corruption  is  seated  in  his  heart  means 
that  not  the  substance  of  human  nature  or  the 
personality  of  man  is  perverted,  but  his  principles 
of  action.  That  the  saving  process  begins  with  '  a 
new  heart '  means  that  not  another  self  or  person- 
ality is  substituted,  but  that  new  principles  of 
action  are  introduced.  Hence  the  whole  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace  is  biblically  grounded  in  a  way  to 
free  it  from  mistake  or  exaggeration. 

On  the  relation  of  the  term  Heart  to  Soul,  Spirit, 
Reins,  Conscience,  see  under  these  words. 

LimiTuu, — Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  a.  33?  and  37 ;  Cramer,  Bib.- 
TheoL  Lex.,  and  Thayer -Grimm,  s.  muttm;  Oehler,  TheoL  oj 
OT,  L  221  ff.,li.  449  :  8chultz,  OT  TheoL  U.  248;  Weiss,  Bib. 
TheoL  of  NT  <•  Heart'  in  Index).  J.  LA1DLAW. 

HEARTH. — The  word  '  hearth '  is  found  in  seven 
passages  of  our  AV,  in  ail  of  whioh,  with  one  ex- 
ception (Is  30"),  it  has  been  discarded  by  the 
Revisers.  On  the  other  hand,  ft  has  been  intro- 
duced three  times  into  their  text  (Lv  6*  [Heb.1], 
Ezk  43"- la),  and  once  besides  in  an  explanatory 
note  in  the  margin  (Is  291;  for  all  of  these  see 
No.  4  below). 

1.  The  primitive  domestic  hearth  was  a  mere 
depression  in  the  earthen  floor  of  the  living-room, 
where  the  family  meal  was  cooked,  and  around 
which,  in  the  cold  season,  the  family  gathered  for 
warmth.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  hearth  was 
perhaps  lgto  mdked  (Ps  102*  [Heb.4]  '  my  bones  are 
burned  as  an  hearth '  AV ;  but  R V  has  '  as  a  fire- 
brand,' cf.  LXX  eipiytor,  with  the  former  render- 
ing in  the  margin).  This  word  would  thus  be 
identical  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form  with  the 
Arabic  mauHd.*  The  nearly  allied  up;  (Is  30"), 
by  AV  and  ftV  rendered  '  hearth,'  is  more  strictly 
the  burning  mass,  a  meaning  which  many  would 
give  to  moked  (see  both  words  in  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.). 
The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  form  rrij^D 
m&k&dah  (Lv  69  [Heb.11]  'the  burnt-offering  shall 
be  on  the  hearth'  RV;  'on  its  firewood'  RVm), 
which  is  probably  not  an  independent  word,  but 
the  masc  form  (miked)  with  suffix  (so  Dillm., 
Strack,  etc).  A  detailed  description  of  the  modern 
Syrian  hearth  (maukdi)  is  given  by  Land  berg- 
(Proverba  et  Dictons,  pp.  73,  74),  with  illustration 
(p.  4S5).  The  smoke  from  the  hearth,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  fuel,  wood,  charcoal,  dung,  etc. 
(see  Coal,  Fuel)  were  burned,  escaped  as  best  it 
might  through  door  or  latticed  window  (."i3i|«, 
Hos  13»  AV,  RV  « chimney '),  since  chimneys  were 
unknown  (see  Chimney). 

2.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes,  at  least, 
braziers  or  chafing  dishes  were  in  common  use. 
Thus  Jehoiakim  on  a  memorable  occasion  had 
Jeremiah's  roll  'consumed  in  the  fire  that  was  in 
the  brazier'  (rmrr  Jer  3651- "  RV ;  AV  in  each  case 
'  on  the  hearth ' ;  LXX  eVi  ri}i  iax&pa*,  which  is 
ambiguous)  in  his  'winter  bouse.'  A  similar 
firepan  is  referred  to  in  Zee  12*  ('  like  a  pan  of  tire ' 

so  RV,  but  AV  'like  a  hearth  of  fire'). 
Cf.  for  NT  times  Jn  18u  21». 

3.  In  Gn  18'  Sarah  is  requested  to  '  make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth'  (AV),  for  which  RV  has,  more 
literally,  '  make  cakes.'  The  cakes  in  question, 
termed  'ugdth  (rrtij;),  were  really  baked  '  upon  the 
hearth '  by  being  covered  with  the  hot  ashes,  and 
are  therefore  accurately  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 

*  So  Del.  in  lot,  and  Siegfried-Stade's  Lex.  For  other  possible 
significations  of  Tfito  see  Baithgen  s  note  In  bis  Hemdkt  mmentar 
in  loc 
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tubcinericios  panes  (LXX  iyKpwplas).  See  Bread, 
vol.  i.p.  318. 

4.  We  have  seen  (under  No.  1  above)  that, 
according  to  a  possible  interpretation,  the  top  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering^  was  known  as  its 
« hearth*  (Lv  6«  [Heb.8]  in  RV).  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  description  in  Sirach  of  Simon  the  high 
priest  standing  '  by  the  hearth  of  the  altar '  {imin 
Tap  (trxipt  PwpwS,  Sir  50").  The  upper  portion  of 
the  altar  also  receives  a  special  name  from  Ezekiel, 
viz.  'Artel  (''STS",  so  Kere  43"-1*),  the  origin  and 
precise  significance  of  which  are  uncertain.  Most 
recent  scholars  are  in  favour  of  the  meaning 
adopted  by  the  Revisers,  'altar  hearth*  (AV 
wrongly  *  altar.'*). 

The  enigmatical  term  Ariel  (Sk-rj),  by  which 
Isaiah  (29"')  designates  Jerusalem,  is  also,  by 
various  modern  writers,  understood  in  this  sense 
of  'altar  hearth'  (cf.  RVm  'hearth  of  God.'  See 
comm.  of  Duhm  and  Skinner,  in  loc. ;  also  ARIEL 
in  voL  L  with  reft*,  there,  to  which  add  Cheyne, 
Isaiah,  in  Haupt's  '  Polychrome  Bible '). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

HEATH  (uny  'ar'ar,  TShj;  'drfftr,  ayptofLvplKti,  trot 
Aymos,  myrica).  —  This  is  AV  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  desert, 
doubtless  identical  with  the  'ar'ar  of  the  Arabs, 
Juniperus  Phoenicia,  L.,  whioh  grows  on  the  W. 
face  of  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  over- 
looking the  'Arabah.  Its  branches,  clothed  with 
minute  scale-like  leaves,  may  well  entitle  it  to  the 
name  'naked  tree'  (AVm  Jer  48').  In  this  and 
the  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  (Jer 
17*),  RVm  has  '  a  tamarisk  tree.'  There  is  another 
species  of  Juniper,  called  by  the  Arabs  'ar'ar.  It 
is  J.  oxycedrus,  L.  This  species  is  not,  however, 
a  desert  plant.  It  grows  m  the  middle  and  sub- 
alpine  regions  of  Syria.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  is 
the  plant  referred  to.  One  species  of  heath,  Erica 
verttciUata,  Forsk.,  grows  on  sandstone  and  chalky 
rocks,  at  an  altitude  of  from  300  to  3500  ft.,  on  the 
W.  face  of  Lebanon  and  the  chains  to  the  north- 
ward. This  cannot  be  the  plant  intended.  There 
ire  no  heaths  in  the  desert.  G.  E.  Post. 

HEATHEN. — The  title  'Nations'  in  Scripture 
(Heb.  Goiim,  Gr.  Ethne),  originally  covering  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  soon  comes  to 
designate  exclusively  the  non-Jews,  the  unciroum- 
cised.  Scripture  casts  its  view,  and  it  is  a  sym- 
pathetic view,  over  the  whole  human  race,  be)  fore 
it  treats  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Israelites  in 
particular.  Though  many  of  the  Jews  of  later 
times  became  proudly  exclusive  in  their  treatment 
of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  privileged 
people,  the  religion  of  Scripture  gives  no  warrant 
tor  such  an  attitude  on  their  part;  it  is  funda- 
mentally characterized  by  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
The  synopsis  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  given  in 
Gn  10,  by  connecting  them  all  with  Noah,  pre- 
sents them  as  related  to  each  other  like  kinsmen. 
Dillmann  (Genesis,  p.  176)  points  out  how  other 
races  too,  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  even  Indians  and  Persians,  had 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, but  usually  paid  little  attention  to  foreigners, 
except  when  influenced  by  political  or  commercial 
reasons,  and  often  despised  them  as  mere  bar- 
barians. '  Here  in  Genesis,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  peoples  that  were  known  by  repute,  most  of 
whom  could  not  have  stood  in  any  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  countrymen  of  the  writer,  are  included 
in  his  survey.  All  the  divisions  of  mankind  are 
collected  in  a  genealogical  tree,  and  Israel  is  held 
to  be  only  an  ordinary  branch  on  the  stock  of 
*  For  Snvin  har>U,  Ezk  iS">»  (RV  'upper  •Iter'),  we  should 
reed  u  above  Sktk.i,  or  perhaps  throughout  Strain,  as  on  the 
MoaUte  Stone  (Smend  and  Socin,  lines  12, 17). 


universal  humanity.'  The  same  breadth  of  out- 
look is  indicated  in  the  announcements  that  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image  (Gn  V),  that  He 
blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  assigned  a  penalty 
for  the  shedding  of  man's  blood  (Gn  9,,s).  Even 
in  giving  the  promise  of  special  favour  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  God  showed  Himself  gracious  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  world  as  well.  One  race 
was  chosen  and  disciplined  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  whole.  In  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12*). 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  the  severest  treatment 
of  the  heathen  approved  of  in  the  OT.  Efforts 
were  made  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites  after  the 
land  of  Pal.  was  entered,  and  the  OT  represents 
that  it  was  a  great  sin  to  spare  them  (Ex  28"*; 
Nu  33»»-,  Dt  204"1).  The  disaster  that  befell  the 
Canaanites  is  viewed,  however,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  utter  moral  corruption,  their  grievous  sin 
against  the  light  of  nature ;  the  reflection  stirred 
by  their  ruin  is  comparable  to  that  which  is  now 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  inexorable  laws  of 
Providence  on  demoralized  nations  of  modern 
times.  Israel  was  commanded  to  make  no  mar- 
riages with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  that  re- 
mained (Jos  23"),  and  to  make  no  league  with 
them  (Jg  2').  The  prophets  had  an  arduous 
struggle  to  keep  Israel's  worship  of  J"  separate 
from  that  which  was  contaminated  by  the  idola- 
trous heathen  rites  as  practised  on  the  nigh  places. 
Heathenism,  with  its  distinguishing  feature  of 
idolatry,  remained  a  congenital  faith,  even  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  spiritual  monotheism  was  a 
new  thing  which  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  repug- 
nant to  them.  The  centralization  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship at  the  temple,  as  enjoined  in  Dt,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  purpose  of  the  prophets  to  isolate 
the  chosen  people  from  all  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours. The  natural,  racial,  inherited  proclivities 
of  the  Israelites  could  not  be  extinguished,  and 
the  nation  could  not  advance  in  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  the  true  God  otherwise  than  by 
the  method  of  seclusion  from  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  prophets,  however,  far  from  cherishing  a 
spirit  or  blind  hostility  towards  the  heathen,  fore- 
see the  day  when  the  nations  will  be  gathered 
into  the  one  family  of  God's  people,  having  rest 
and  comfort,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the 
law  that  goes  forth  from  Jerusalem.  The  golden 
age  of  the  world,  according  to  the  OT,  is  in  the 
future,  and  the  heathen  will  participate  in  its 
glory  (Is  40-66).  The  Bk.  of  Jonah  sets  forth 
God  s  tender  regard  for  the  heathen. 

Jewish  exclusiveness  as  towards  the  heathen 
culminates  in  the  post-exilic  age.  The  Jews  being 
shorn  of  political  influence,  became  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  devotion  to  their  faith,  and  hedged 
it  round  with  an  elaborate  system  of  ritual  (the 
Levitical  law).  The  barrier  between  them  and 
the  heathen  thus  became  more  impassable  than 
ever. 

As  the  Greeks  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediter.,  and  their  speech  and  customs  became 
more  prevalent  (2  Mac  41WL),  they,  as  the  principal 
representatives,  stood  for  the  heathen  generally 
(Ro  10",  1  Co  10»>  12",  Gal  3*> ;  cf.  Jn  7"). 

The  Jewish  view  of  the  heathen  is  marked  l»v 
conflicting  elements,  and  needs  to  be  superseded. 
The  heathen  are  at  once  held  in  repugnance,  and 
called  to  the  highest  honour. 

Christianity  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  Judaism.  As  the  world 
had  needed  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
so  He  took  up  the  work  which  was  begun  among 
the  Jews  ana  completed  it.  But  the  principle  of 
universalism  is  involved  in  His  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
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and  love;  in  His  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Father 
of  individual  spirits,  who  welcomes  the  returning 
prodigal  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  repents  and 
has  faith  (Lk  15) ;  or,  again,  in  His  announcement 
that  God  is  a  spirit,  who  must  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  4").  God  is  the  Father 
of  all,  and  the  conditions  of  acceptance  with  God 
are  suoh  as  all  men  can  and  ought  to  fulfil. 

What  was  implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  on 
this  matter  was  made  explicit,  after  a  period  of 
conflict  with  the  other  apostles,  by  St.  Paul.  To 
the  latter  there  is  no  distinction  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  except  that  the  Jews,  as  being  the  better 
prepared,  through  the  oracles  of  God  entrusted  to 
them,  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  gospel 
first  (Ro  3*).  But  the  Gentiles,  too,  have  had  a 
measure  of  training  by  the  law,  that  which  is 
known  through  nature  and  conscience;  and  if 
they  turn  to  God  and  keep  the  law,  their  uncir- 
cumcision  will  be  counted  to  them  for  circumcision 
(Ro  2"-a').  In  all  this  a  continuous  plan  is  seen 
to  be  worked  out  by  God,  for  those  who  sincerely 
believe  are  the  true  descendants  of  Abraham, 
having  his  faith ;  and  they  are  the  truly  circum- 
cised, for  true  circumcision  is  of  the  heart  (Ro 
2ff.). 

According  to  the  gospel,  heathenism  proves  to 
be,  not  a  matter  of  nationality,  but  of  spirit  and 
character.  So  in  the  OT  the  moral  aspect  of  it 
is  frequently  emphasized,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
where  heathenism  is  often  synonymous  with  wick- 
edness. Its  essence  is  set  forth  by  Christ  in 
Mt  ft"-  **.  To  the  heathen  mind  God  is  a  power 
that  needs  to  be  appeased  or  conciliated  for  worldly 
purposes.  The  world  only  is  sought  with  desire — 
protection  from  disease  or  misfortune,  material 
prosperity,  enjoyment  bodily  or  mental.  By  the 
faithful  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  is  made 
the  first  choice,  and  the  God  who  is  worshipped 
is  seen  in  His  true  character,  is  recognized  as  the 
true  God ;  He  is  reverenced  as  a  righteous  Spirit, 
and  loved  more  than  aught  else  for  His  fatherly 
goodness.  In  this  way  distinctions  of  race,  name, 
or  profession  pass  over  into  such  as  are  moral  and 
spiritual.  See  Foreigner,  Gentile,  Ger. 

G.  Ferries. 

HEAYEN.— The  word  'heaven'  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  senses  in  the  OT  and  NT,  but  especially 
in  that  of  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  the  abode 
from  which  Christ  came  and  to  which  He  has 
returned,  and  the  destination  of  the  perfected 
saints.  The  etymological  associations  of  the  term 
are  extensive.  It  is  of  uncertain  root,  though  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  Lat.  capere,  and  the 
Eng.  have  and  heave.  It  appears  in  different  forms 
in  many  European  languages,  Sw.  hefva,  Da. 
haeve,  Go.  hafjan,  Ic.  hefja,  hiflnn,  Ger.  heben, 
OHG  heffan,  AS  hebban,  ME  heven  ;  Chaucer,  CT, 
552;  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  however,  hebben. 
(See  Skeat,  Etymol.  Diet.*). 
In  the  OT  it  usually  represents  avf,  Aram, 
which  expresses  '  heaven '  in  respect  of  its 
Jieight ;  and  in  the  NT  ovpav&s,  oiparol,  which  may 
be  connected  with  6pfviu=lift,  heave  (cf.  Ger.  Luft, 
Scot.  '  the  lift'),  and  the  Vedic  varuna,  from  var= 
tegere  (see  M.  Miiller,  Oxford  Essays,  p.  41).  In 
the  LXX  ovpark  stands  not  only  for  ay>$,  k;o?>,  but 
also  for  S*,  crtS(t,  tircp,  pes',  item,  ^se,  tfaf,  S"P1.  In 
our  AV  the  word  'heaven'  represents  in  addition 
to  mainly  three  words  of  different  significa- 
tions, svit  °ta?>  D'PQ?>  But  there  are  also  certain 
words  of  which  it  is  erroneously  made  the  equiva- 
lent. One  of  these  is  the  term  which  expresses 
the  idea  of  roundness,  and  is  rendered  '  heaven '  in 
Ps  77"  ( AV),  as  if  it  meant  the '  round  orb  of  the  sky,' 
but  which  conveys  rather  the  notion  of  a '  whirl, '  and 
may  be  best  rendered'  whirlwind'  (so  RV).  Another 
is  nU-^,  in  Ps  68*,  in  the  description  of  J"  riding 


'on  the  heavens.'  But  while  the  term  might  be 
taken,  as  it  is  by  some,  in  the  sense  of  the  large 
expanse  of  the  sky,  it  is  more  accordant  with  its 
usual  meaning  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  '  deserts.' 
Another  is  the  term .  O'enj^,  which  is  rendered 
'darkness'  by  the  Syr.  and  the  Vulg.,  and 
'heavens'  in  the  AV  in  Is  5**;  but  it  means 
properly  '  droppings,'  '  clouds,'  and  expresses  prob- 
ably the  idea  of  the  clouds  ready  to  discharge  their 
rains.  In  Ps  89*-  m,  too,  the  word  pw  is  rendered 
'  heaven,'  which  properly  denotes  '  dust,'  and  may 
best  be  rendered  the  '  clouds '  or  the  '  skies.' 

The  chief  ideas  attached  to  the  word  'heaven' 
in  the  OT,  therefore,  are  the  following.  It  is 
used  (1)  in  the  largest  sense,  to  signify  the  one 
half  of  the  whole  system  of  things,  the  upper 
division  of  the  created  world,  the  phrase  'the 
heavens  and  the  earth '  expressing  the  universe  as 
a  whole  (Gn  l1).  More  specifically  it  is  used  (2) 
to  denote  the  firmament  (arepiuim),  the  sky,  the 
expanse  which  God  made  on  the  second  day  of  His 
creative  work,  after  the  formation  of  the  '  earth ' 
and  the  institution  of  '  day'  and  '  night'  (Gn  1*-  •). 
This  'expanse'  is  represented  as  dividing  the 
waters  above  from  the  waters  beneath.  In  speak- 
ing of  it  in  its  different  aspects,  the  OT  writers 
employ  a  great  variety  of  terms,  both  literal  and 
boldly  metaphorical,  which  naturally  move  within 
the  limits  of  the  popular  conceptions  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Semitic  and  other  ancient 
peoples  on  the  subject  of  the  system  of  things,  and 
the  place  which  the  earth  held  in  it  as  its  centre 
and  the  proper  obi  ect  of  God's  creative  action.  The 
simple  ideas  which  meet  us  in  ancient  Greek  poetry 
(cf.  Homer,  H.  xvii.  425,  Od.  iii.  2  ;  Pindar,  01.  Od. 
10,  Nem.  vL  3)  and  in  the  oldest  literature  of  the 
East  (e.g.  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  Babylonian  tablets, 
etc.),  are  also  expressed  in  the  OT.  The  '  firma- 
ment,' or  vault  of  heaven,  is  described  in  terms  of 
a  strong  cover,  curtain,  or  roof  provided  for  the 
earth  (Is  4010,  Ps  104"),  resting  on  pillars,  on  the 
mountains  and  the  waters  of  the  earth  (2  S  22s,  Job 
26",  Pr  «*■*>).  Its  beauty  is  described  as  that  of 
crystal  or  sapphire  (Ex  24'»,  Job  3718,  Ezk  l»-»).  It 
is  represented  as  the  region  of  the  fowls,  the  winds, 
the  clouds  (Dn  4"  7*  a).  In  it  the  ancient  Heb- 
rews, like  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (cf.  Plutarch, 
De  plant,  phil.  2M,  Pliny,  2"),  conceived  God  to 
have  placed  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  (Gn  lw, 
Isl4»34«). 

It  is  used  also  (3)  to  denote  the  peculiar  abode 
of  Deity,  with  which  the  ideas  of  elevation, 
majesty,  glory,  power,  holiness,  unchangeableness 
are  associated.  It  is  the  place  to  which  prayer 
ascends  (2  Ch  30"),  which  makes  J"s  throne  (Is  61 
661),  which  is  His  peculiar  possession  in  contrast 
with  the  earth  which  He  has  given  to  the  sons  of 
men  (Ps  115").  It  is  the  'height'  or '  heights '  (Job 
22u,  Ps  1481),  snpramundane,  above  the  firmament 
and  all  created  things  (Ps  29»-»  104»-»).  As  the 
dwelling-place  of  God  it  is  described  in  terms  of  a 
temple,  a  sanctuary,  a  palace,  a  throne  ( Ps  1 14,  Mic  1*, 
Hab  2"  etc.).  The  ideas  of  the  supramundane 
abode  are  taken  so  naturally  from  the  visible 
things  of  the  mundane  holy  place,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  Jewish  worship  of  God  and  the  place 
where  He  was  specially  to  be  found,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
immediately  in  the  writer's  thought  (e.g.  in  Is  0 ; 
see  Riehm,  HW,  under  the  word  Himmel).  It  is 
the  place,  too,  in  which  God  has  His  court  of  angels 
(Job  1*  21,  implicitly).  But  while  it  is  often  thus 

Xken  of  as  the  peculiar  habitation  of  God,  it  is 
>  described  as  incapable  of  containing  Him,  and 
the  prophets  declare  His  greatness  to  be  such  as  to 
surpass  all  the  bounds  of  space  and  all  idea  of 
residence  within  the  limits  even  of  the  heaven  ui 
heavens  (Is  40"  661 ;  cf.  1  K  8"). 
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Bat  it  is  also  used,  (4),  in  the  eschatological  sense, 
to  express  the  new  constitution  of  things  which 
shall  in  the  end  take  the  place  of  the  present  im- 
perfect order.  In  many  passages  the  quality  of  the 
changeless  and  enduring  is.  ascribed  to  *  heaven,' 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  mutable  earth  and 
the  perishable  life  of  man  (Jos  11",  Ps  72"' T> " 
89*.  Jer  31*- *  33*- m).  But  it  is  also  exhibited 
as  an  aspect  of  the  changeful  and  transitory,  as 
contrasted  with  the  changeless  being  and  eternal 
years  of  God  Himself  (Ps  102a»-»  Is  5l«).  And  the 
OT  looks  forward  to  a  day  of  divine  judgment, 
the  issue  of  which  shall  be  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  order,  the  renewal  of  the  system  of  things, 
and  the  creation  of  a  glorious  condition  of  which 
a  restored  heaven  shall  form  part  (Is  65"  66"). 

The  NT  takes  over  the  general  OT  idea  of 
'  heaven,'  but  with  certain  differences  and  enlarge- 
ments. It  has  the  same  general  conception  of 
'heaven 'as  a  region  above  earth.  As  the  OT  speaks 
of  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven  (Gn  28"),  of  Elijah 
as  going  '  up '  in  a  whirlwind  to  heaven  (2  K  2"),  of 
the  'heights'  of  heaven  (Job  ll8),  etc.,  so  the  NT 
speaks  of  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing in  relation  to  heaven  (Jn  la),  of  St.  Paul  as 
'  caught  up '  to  the  third  heaven  (2  Co  12s),  of  St. 
John  as  seeing  a  door  opened  in  heaven  and  hearing 
a  voice  saying,  '  Come  up  hither '  (Rev  41),  of  the 
holy  city  as  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven 
(Rev  21*),  etc.  In  the  NT  it  is  also  the  name 
given  to  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God,  and 
Christ's  doctrine  of  God  as  our  'Father  in  heaven ' 
adds  to  the  OT  conception  of  its  majesty  and 
remoteness  and  holiness  the  new  ideas  of  security, 
grace,  and  love.  The  whole  conception  of  heaven 
as  the  habitation  of  Deity  is  made  more  definite 
by  its  being  presented  as  the  scene  of  the  present 
life  and  activity  of  Christ.  It  is  the  place  from 
which  He  came  to  earth  and  to  which  He  re- 
ascended  (Mk  16",  Lk  24",  Ac  1") ;  the  habitation 
which  '  must  receive '  Him  '  until  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things '  ( Ac  3") ;  the  scene  of  His 
present  reign  and  His  present  work.  In  heaven  He 
is  in  '  the  presence  of  God '  (He  9**),  and  there  His 
plory  can  be  seen  (Jn  17M).  The  scene  of  Christ's 
risen  life  and  the  work  of  intercession  which  He 
carries  on  in  it  are  described  with  special  fulness 
in  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.,  and  in  terms  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  sanctuary,  its  conditions,  its  sanctities,  and 
its  services  (He  81  9"*).  Heaven  is  also  the  abode 
of  the  angels  (Mt  18"  22",  Rev  3»),  and  the  place 
from  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  down  (1  PI11). 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  eschatological  applications 
that  the  word  '  heaven '  is  used  in  the  NT.  The 
idea  of  a  renewal  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth  that 
is  associated  in  the  OT  with  the  judgment  of  the 
end,  is  given  more  distinctly  in  the  NT.  In  certain 
large  and  significant  passages  the  NT  speaks  of 
a  redemption  of  the  whole  creation  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  (Ro  8"),  of  a  gathering 
together  and  a  reconciliation  of  things  in  heaven 
as  well  as  things  on  earth  (Eph  l14,  Col  1»),  of  a 
time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  (Ac  3°),  of  a 
day  when  all  things  shall  be  made  new  (Rev  21'), 
of  the  formation  of  a  '  new  heaven '  as  well  as  '  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness '  (2  P 
311  a,  Rev  211).  The  NT  associates  this  renewal 
of  the  heavens  with  Christ's  Second  Coming  and 
the  Final  Judgment,  and  connects  the  hope  of  a 
new  scene  and  order  for  man's  life  with  that  of  the 
final  perfection  of  his  life.  Further,  in  the  NT 
'heaven'  is  in  particular  the  final  home  of  the 
righteous.  It  is  the  place  which  Christ  has  gone 
to  prepare  for  them  ( Jn  14*),  the  place  from  wnich 
He  is  to  come  with  His  holy  angels  (Mt  24w,  Mk 
\3*,  Lk  21",  Rev  l7)  for  the  final  arbitrament  of 
things,  and  into  which  His  own  shall  be  received 
that  they  may  be  with  Him  and  see  His  glory 


(Mt  5",  Lk  6*,  2  Cor  <P,  Eph  6»,  He  10*  etc.). 
So  it  is  the  sum  of  all  good,  and  the  goal  of  man's 
hope  (Mt  6U,  Lk  8"  10*  Ph  3»,  1  P  1*.  He  12"). 

There  are  other  questions  regarding  the  '  heaven ' 
of  the  Bible  which  are  of  interest  and  require 
consideration.  Some  relate  to  the  use  of  the  term, 
others  to  the  ideas  of  heaven  which  find  expression 
in  the  Scriptures.  Among  these  is  the  question 
whether  the  word '  heaven '  or '  heavens '  occurs  either 
in  the  OT  or  in  the  NT  as  a  metonymy  for  God. 
The  Jew  of  later  times  had  so  exaggerated  a  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  name,  that  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  utter  the  most  proper  designation 
of  God,  but  had  recourse  to  equivalents.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  by  our  Lord's  time 
the  word '  heaven '  or '  heavens '  was  in  frequent  use 
in  this  way ;  and  it  is  held  by  not  a  few  competent 
scholars  that  the  Jewish  formula  oytfnJp)  is  an 
instance  of  this,  and  that  St.  Matthew's  phrase, 
'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  literally  the  same  as 
'  the  kingdom  of  God,'  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
other  evangelists  and  of  St.  Paul  (see  Cremer,  Bib.- 
theol.  Lex.,  sub  voce  paaiketa ;  Thayer's  Lex.,  sub 
voce  oipavit;  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  L  265 ;  Jhrb.f.  prot.  Theol.  1876, 
p.  166,  etc.  ;  Schiirer,  HJP,  Eng.  tr.  div.  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  171).  The  instances  of  this  use  furnished 
by  the  Bible  are  at  the  best  very  scanty,  and  even 
the  most  probable  cases  are  negatived  by  many. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  at  least  one  sufficiently 
clear  instance  in  the  OT  (Dn  4M),  and  another, 
though  more  disputable,  in  the  NT  (Lk  1518),  where, 
however,  it  may  be  (as  it  is  taken,  e.g.,  by  Meyer 
and  others)  a  personification  of  the  heavenly  world 
'  as  injured  and  offended.' 

Another  question  is  whether  the  conception 
of  a  series  of  heavens  is  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  has  been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the 
terms  which  seem  to  imply  the  influence  of  such  a 
conception  have  been  taken  for  plurals  of  majesty, 
or  large,rhetorical  expressions  of  the  idea  of  infinity. 
But  the  evidence  is  all  in  favour  of  the  affirma- 
tive answer.  The  plural  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
points  in  that  direction.  Much  more  decidedly 
is  this  the  case  with  such  forms  as  '  the  heaven  of 
heavens'  (Dt  10",  IK  8W,  Ps  1484),  'all  the 
heavens '  (Eph  4"  RV),  « the  third  heaven '  (2  Co 
12*).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peculiar  phrase 
'in  the  heavenly  places,'  or  'in  the  heavenlies* 
(A>  roll  ArovoaWou),  which  occurs  five  times  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  Eph.  (1»- »  2"  3"  6U),  and  has  in  each  a 
local  sense.  To  which  must  be  added  the  idea  of 
Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest  who  has  '  passed 
through  the  heavens  (He  414),  and  is  '  made 
higher  than  the  heavens'  (He  7*).  The  affirma- 
tive reply  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  prevailed  among 
other  ancient  peoples,  and  in  particular  among 
those  that  were  in  contact  with  the  Jewish  nation 
at  different  periods  of  its  history,  such  as  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  This  conclusion  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  large  place  which  is  given 
to  this  idea  in  the  Rabbinical  literature,  and  in 
the  apocalyptic  and  other  pseudepigraphic  books, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian, — especially  the  Slavonic 
Enoch,  the  apocalyptic  parts  of  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  4  Ezra,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Apocalypses  of  Moses,  Ezra,  John, 
Isaac,  Jacob. 

With  this  is  connected  the  farther  question 
whether  the  plurality  that  is  recognized  is  one  of 
three  heavens  or  of  seven.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  only  the  idea  of  a  series  of  three 
heavens  is  found  in  Scripture.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  some  (Estius,  LeClerc,  Bengal)  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  there  ate  only  three 
heavens.  Origen  (Con.  Cels.  vi.  p.  289)  denied 
that  St.  Paul  had  the  ute*  of  sevex  heavens,  *ad  tn« 
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idea  of  a  threefold  heaven  obtained  a  considerable 
place  in  the  Church  (Suicer,  The*.  iL  p.  520,  etc.). 
But  the  evidence  which  bears  out  the  existence 
of  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  also  favours 
the  idea  of  a  sevenfold  series  of  heavens.  Among 
the  Babylonians  a  sevenfold  division  of  heavens 
see  oh  to  have  prevailed.  They  had  the  conception 
of  seven  world-zones ;  they  surrounded  their  cities, 
Erech  and  Ecbatana,  with  seven  walls ;  they 
thought  of  hell  as  divided  into  seven  parts  by 
seven  walls.  And  though  no  explicit  reference  to 
it  appears  to  have  been  discovered  as  yet  among 
the  inscriptions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  heaven  was  also  divided  into  seven  sections 
(Jensen,  Koam.  der  Babyl.  pp.  232-252;  Sayce, 
Eib.  Lect.  pp.  221-227).  In  the  Zoroastrian  books, 
but  not  in  the  earliest,  we  find  the  idea  of  a  suc- 
cession of  seven  heavens,  which  were  traversed 
by  Sosioch  in  seven  days,  Zarathrustra  himself 
occupying  a  golden  throne  in  the  seventh.  The 
,  Jews  were  familiar,  too,  with  the  planets,  of 
which  four  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  OT 
(2  K  17",  Am  5*,  Is  14"  46>  65").  The  same  con- 
ception of  seven  heavens  appears  to  have  been 
almost  universal  among  the  Rabbis,  only  R.  Juda 
being  mentioned  as  diverging  from  the  general 
doctrine,  and  teaching  the  existence  of  but  two 
heavens.  The  pseudepigraphic  writings,  and  very 
definitely  the  Slavonic  Enoch  and  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  give  the  same 
enumeration  of  the  heavens,  and  describe  them  at 
length.  It  is  hazardous  to  infer,  as  Meyer  does, 
from  the  notice  of  Paradise  in  2  Co  12*  that  St.  Paul 
thought  of  it  as  higher  than  the  third  heaven  and 
belonging  to  a  fourth  heaven ;  for  in  the  pseud- 
epigraphic literature  Paradise  is  repeatedly  repre- 
sented a*  being  in  the  third  heaven.  But,  in  view 
of  the  evidence,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is 
chat  the  conception  of  the  heavens  which  pervades 
the  OT  and  the  NT  (not  excepting  the  Pauline 
writings,  though  St.  Paul  mentions  only  the  third 
heaven  and  Paradise)  is  that  of  a  series  of  seven 
heavens. 

This  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  as  it  appears 
in  the  Biblical  writings,  nowever,  is  free  from  the 
extravagances  and  puerilities  which  we  find  associ- 
ated with  it  in  the  extra-canonical  literature.  In 
the_  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  e.g.. 
curious  details  are  given  of  each  of  the  several 
heavens.  The  first  is  full  of  darkness  and  gloom  ; 
the  second,  of  fire,  ice,  and  snow.  The  third  con- 
tains the  hosts  that  are  to  execute  Judgment  on 
the  spirits  of  deceit  and  of  Beliar.  In  the  fourth 
are  thrones  and  authorities ;  in  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  are  angels  with  different  offices.  In  the 
seventh  dwells  the  Great  Glory.  In  the  Slavonic 
Enoch  there  is  a  still  more  elaborate  description. 
In  the  first  heaven,  it  is  there  said,  are  '  a  very 
great  sea,'  and  '  the  elders  and  the  rulers  of  the 
stars,'  and  treasuries  of  snow,  ice,  clouds,  and 
dew.  In  the  second  are  the  prisoners  reserved  for 
eternal  judgment.  In  the  third  are  found  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  tree  of  life  and  an  olive 
tree  ever  distilling  oil.  In  the  fourth  are  seen  the 
oourse  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  angels,  and  the 
phoenixes  and  the  chalkidri  that  wait  upon  the 
sun.  In  the  fifth  are  the  watchers,  troubled  and 
silent,  on  account  of  their  fallen  brethren.  In  the 
•axth  are  seven  bands  of  angels,  very  bright  and 
glorious,  students  of  the  courses  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  also  the  angels  over  the  souls  of  men,  with 
seven  phoenixes,  seven  cherubim,  and  seven  six- 
winged  creatures.  In  the  seventh  are  the  heavenly 
hosts,  the  ten  great  orders  of  angels,  and  the  Lord 
Himself  on  His  lofty  throne.  In  the  Rabbinical 
books  we  find  similar  trivialities.  In  tho  Beresh. 
rabba,  c  6,  the  Bammidbar  rabba,  c.  17,  and  the 
Chagiqa,  xiL  8,  e.g.,  the  differences  between  the 


several  heavens  are  given  in  extreme  and  fanciful 
detail.  The  first  or  lowest  heaven  is  called  Vilon 
(fbl,  Lat.  velum),  and  is  empty.  The  second  is 
called  Rakia,  and  contains  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  third  is  called  Sheehakim,  and  contains 
the  mills  that  grind  the  manna  for  the  righteous. 
The  fourth  is  called  Zebul,  and  in  it  ere  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  the  altar,  and 
Michael.  The  fifth  is  named  Maon,  in  which  are 
the  '  hosts  of  angels,  praising  God  by  night,  but 
keeping  silent  by  day  that  God  may  hear  the 
praises  of  Israel.  The  sixth  is  named  Mac/ion, 
and  it  holds  the  treasuries  of  the  snow,  hail,  rain, 
and  dew.  The  seventh  is  known  as  Aravoth,  the 
seat  of  judgment  and  righteousness,  with  tho 
treasuries  of  life,  peace,  and  blessing.  In  it,  too, 
are  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead,  the  spirits  and 
souls  of  men  yet  to  be  born,  and  the  dew  with 
which  the  dead  shall  be  awaked.  And  in  it  are 
the  Seraphim,  Ophannim,  Chayyoth,  and  other 
orders  of  angels  (cf.  Dante,  Par.  c  27),  and  God 
Himself  on  His  eternal  throne.  The  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  gives  another  incongruous  description  of  the 
series  of  heavens. 

Similar  speculations,  and,  if  possible,  even  more 
tasteless  and  absurd,  appear  to  nave  been  indulged 
in  .by  certain  heretical  leaders  and  their  sects. 
Ireneeus  (Cont.  Ear.  bk.  L  o.  v.  2)  and  Tertullian 
(Adv.  Valent.  20)  speak  of  the  fancies  of  the 
Valentinians  on  the  subject.  From  tremens  (Adv. 
Ear.  bk.  i.  c.  xxx.  4,  5),  Origen  (Con.  Celt.  vi.  31), 
and  Epiph.  (Hcer.  xxvL  10),  we  learn  also  that  the 
Ophites  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Hebdomad  of  heavens 
ruled  by  seven  potentates.  Others,  e.g.  the  Gnostic 
Marcus  (Iren.  Adv.  Ear.  bk.  L  c  xvii.  1),  reckoned 
eight  heavens,  and  Basilides  (August.  De  Ecer.  i.  4) 
held  there  were  365.  Nor  are  the  Christian  apoca- 
lypses, such  as  the  Apoc.  Mosis,  the  Apoc.  Esdree, 
the  Apoc.  Johannis,  less  given  to  such  specula- 
tions. The  belief  m  a  series  of  seven  heavens, 
with  some  of  the  curious  theories  which  prevailed 
so  extensively  on  the  subject,  penetrated  indeed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  more  or  less 
favoured  by  some  of  the  leading  Fathers.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  e.g.,  mentions  it  in  terms  which 
suggest  that  he  did  not  question  its  validity 
(Strom,  iv.  25).  Origen  refers  to  it  in  much  the 
same  way,  explaining,  however,  that  there  was  no 
authoritative  doctrine  on  the  subject  {De  princ. 
iL  11).  Augustine  has  an  uncertain  theory  of  his 
own,  implying  three  heavens  (De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xiL 
5,  27).  Even  near  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  these 
notions  held  such  a  place  in  Christian  thought, 
that  Philastrius  pronounced  it  a  heresy  to  deny 
the  plurality  of  the  heavens,  though  the  question 
of  the  particular  number,  whether  two,  three,  or 
seven,  was  left  open  (De  Ear.  bk.  04).  At  last, 
however,  the  reaction  came,  and  Chrysostom  de- 
clared the  whole  conception  of  a  series  of  heavens 
to  be  a  human  fancy,  and  contrary  to  Scripture. 
Repudiated  by  the  Church,  it  was  adopted  by 
Mohammedanism.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  Koran 
(e.g.  c.  22,  41),  and  in  later  Mohammedan  writings 
it  appears  in  the  crudest  possible  forms. 

The  ideas  of  *  heaven '  and  the  '  heavens '  which 
are  expressed  in  Scripture  are  of  a  different  order. 
Neither  in  the  OT  nor  in  the  NT  have  we  any- 
thing like  those  far-fetched  ineptitudes.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  it  should  be  so,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  things  prevailed  so  long  and 
so  widely,  and  had  so  great  a  hold,  not  onty  of 
ethnic  faith,  but  also  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
thought.  Later  Christian  theology  has  relapsed 
from  time  to  time  into  such  theorizings,  distin- 
guishing between  the  heaven  of  clouds,  the  heaven 
of  stars,  and  the  empyrean ;  between  the  visible 
heaven  or  firmament,  the  spiritual  heaven,  the 
abode  of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  intellectual 
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heaven,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  immediate  vision  of 
God  (Elucidar.  c.  3) ;  between  the  caelum  sidereum, 
the  caelum  crystallinum,  and  the  caelum  empyreum 
(John  of  Dam.,  Thomas  Aquin.,  etc) ;  or  between 
the  rtgio  nubtfera,  the  regio  attri/era,  and  the 
regio  angeltfera  (Grotius).  But  such  strained  re- 
finements nave  no  place  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  In  all  their  statements  the  Biblical 
books  have  the  notes  of  simplicity  and  restraint. 
In  many  things  they  practise  a  reverent  reserve. 

There  is  at  the  same  time  a  progress  in  the  ideas 
of  heaven  which  appear  in  them.  These  become 
more  definite,  more  spiritual,  and  more  sharply 
contrasted  both  in  purity  and  in  elevation  with 
the  conceptions  found  elsewhere.  It  was  not  alien 
to  the  common  Jewish  understanding,  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  curious  literature  of  Judaism,  to  associate 
the  presence  of  evil  and  trouble  with  one  or  other 
of  the  divisions  of  heaven.  In  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  the  second  heaven  is  the 
habitation  of  the  spirits  of  the  lawless  who  are 
in  confinement  and  punishment.  In  the  Slavonic 
Enoeh  the  second  heaven  oontains  the  apostate 
angels  who  had  transgressed  with  their  prince, 
and  were  in  reserve  there  against  the  judgment. 
In  the  third  heaven,  according  to  the  same  book, 
Enoch  saw  not  only  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  in 
its  northern  region  a  place  of  punishment,  which 
had  'fire  on  all  sides  and  on  all  cold  and  ice,' 
prepared  for  those  who  dishonoured  God  on  earth 
and.  committed  deeds  of  evil.  And  in  the  fifth 
heaven  he  saw  the  many  hosts  of  the  Watchers 
(typjyopoi),  with  their  countenances  withered  and 
melancholy  and  their  lips  always  silent,  by  reason 
of  their  sadness  for  their  brethren,  who  rebelled  in 
Inst  of  empire  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  second  heaven.  Such  ideas  were  not 
altogether  strange  to  the  dramatic  imagination  of 
the  OT,  as  is  seen  in  the  representation  of  the 
lying  spirit  that  stood  before  the  Lord  (1  K  22s1), 
and  in  the  appearance  of  Satan  along  with  the 
angels  in  the  presence  of  God  (Job  1*-'  2,-s-').  In 
the  NT  the  nearest  approach  to  such  conceptions 
is  the  Pauline  designation  of  the  '  heavenly  places,' 
the  superterrestrial  regions,  as  the  sphere  in  which 
1  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness '  dwell  and  work 
(Eph  6U).  But  in  all  its  positive  elements  the 
Bible  view  of  heaven  is  far  removed  from  these 
things ;  and  the  vision  which  the  NT  Apocalypse 
gives  of  war  in  heaven  between  Michael  with  nis 
angels  and  the  dragon  with  his,  ends  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  latter,  and  the  casting  of  the  con- 
quered ones  'out  into  the  earth.' 

Moreover,  the  ideas  of  heaven  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God  and  the  final  abode  and  recompense 
of  the  righteous,  move  on  in  the  course  of  the 
revelation  of  truth  which  is  made  in  the  Scriptures 
to  larger  and  loftier  things.  In  the  OT  heaven  as  the 
dwellmg-place>of  God  is  presented  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  divine  majesty  and  remoteness.  In  the  NT 
it  appears  in  the  new  and  higher  aspect  of  the 
Father's  house,  the  place  that  has  received  the 
risen  Christ,  the  scene  of  the  activity  of  the  great 
High  Priest  and  the  Advocate  with  the  Father 
(He  4",  1  Jn  21).  In  the  OT  it  is  scarcely  known 
as  the  future  inheritance  of  the  righteous.  The 

Se  of  the  OT  looked  mainly  on  the  present,  and 
e  consummation  which  it  expected  was  one  that 
was  to  take  place  on  earth.  It  had  glimpses  of 
things  beyond,  and  at  last  rose  to  a  clearer  and 
more  definite  vision  of  an  after  life.  But  the 
completion  of  life  which  it  looked  to  was  some- 
thing to  be  realized  in  this  world,  and  the  heaven 
which  made  its  hope  was  a  heaven  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  joy  of  a  near  fellowship  with  God 
here  and  now.  In  the  NT  the  heaven  which  is 
to  be  our  final  home  and  the  goal  of  our  hope  is 
a  heaven  that  is  above  this  world  and  beyond 


time,  not  only  superterrestrial,  but  supramundane, 
the  transcendent  heaven  which  is  brought  to  light 
in  the  gospel. 

The  nature  of  this  heaven,  its  conditions,  and 
the  things  in  which  its  blessedness  consists,  are 
nowhere  given  in.  definite  or  dogmatic  state- 
ment. They  are  presented  to  faith  and  to  the 
spiritual  imagination  by  macv  suggestive  ex- 
pressions and  by  a  great  variety  of  figurative 
phrases.  Heaven  itself  is  described  as  a  Icing- 
dam,  one  'prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  the  '  Father's  kingdom,'  the  '  kingdom 
of  God,'  an  '  eternal '  or  '  everlasting  kingdom  ' 
(Mt  25M  26»,  Lk  22",  2  P  lu,  Jude  ») ;  an  inherit- 
ance, one  of  which  we  have  the  'earnest'  here, 
the  '  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,'  an  '  eternal 
inheritance,'  an  '  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undetiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away'  (Eph  l14, 
Col  lu,  He  9",  1  P  l4) ;  a  '  house  of  many  man- 
sions '  (Jn  141) ;  a  place  prepared  by  Christ  ( Jn 
14s- *) ;  a  '  better  country,  a  '  city  prepared ' 
(He  11").  Once  at  least  it  is  described  as  Paradise 
(Lk  234»)— a  term  probably  of  Median  origin, 
selected  by  the  LXX  as  the  rendering  for  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  used  in  Jewish  literature  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  home  of  innocence  and  peace, 
with  reference  sometimes  to  the  Eden  of  the  past, 
sometimes  to  an  Eden  of  the  future,  sometimes  to  an 
earthly  Eden,  sometimes  to  a  heavenly  (see  article 
on  PARADISE).  Its  life  is  set  forth  as  an  existence 
like  that  of  the  angels  (Mk  12",  Lk  20*>),  an 
'eternal  life'  (Jude3'),  a  'life  that  is  life  indeed' 
(1  Ti  6»),  a  'rest'  (He  41  etc,  Rev  1411),  a  life  of 
worship,  praise,  service  (Re v  6*  etc ,  224).  Its  happi- 
ness is  expressed  by  a  rioh  and  varied  imagery,  as 
reward,  a '  great  reward,'  a '  full  reward,'  royalty,  an 
everlasting  reign,  an  everlasting  existence,  a  partak- 
ing of  the  tree  of  life  and  the  hidden  manna,  a  new 
name,  the  dignity  of  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God, 
a  place  on  the  throne,  praise,  honour,  glory,  that 
which  is  within  the  veil,  the  presence  of  God's 
glory,  a  prize,  a  crown,  the '  crown  of  life,'  a '  crown 
of  righteousness,'  the  promise,  a  manifestation,  a 
salvation  from  wrath,  the  adoption,  the  vision  of 
God,  the  being  like  Christ,  the  seeing  of  Him  as 
He  is,  joy,  '  exceeding  joy,'  •  the  joy  of  the  Lord ' 
(Mt  5U,  1  Co  3s- Col  3s4,  2  Jn  »,  Rev  22",  2  Ti  2U, 
Rev  22»,  He  10*4,  Rev  27- »  9°- »,  IP  1',  He  6", 
Jude  Ph  3'4, 2  Ti  4',  1  Co  9",  2  Ti  4»,  Ja  1M,  1  P  54, 
Rev  2",  He  8",  Ro  8U  5»,  2  Ti  2M,  Ro  8*»,  Rev  22*. 
1  Jn3«,  Jude14,  Mt28»"). 

Theology  has  sought  to  answer  many  questions  re* 
la  ting  to  heaven  which  Scripture  suggests,  but  which 
it  does  not  itself  follow  to  their  conclusions.  It  has 
occupied  itself  with  the  question  as  to  how  the 
spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  Being 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  predication  of  heaven  as 
His  peculiar  dwelling-place  It  has  also  discussed 
the  question  whether  heaven  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
place  or  only  as  a  condition.  These  are  questions 
which  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  present  faculties 
and  experience.  Scripture  freely  speaks,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  God  as  everywhere  present  and  as 
manifesting  Himself  in  different  ways  in  all  parts 
of  His  creation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  specially 
present  in  heaven  and  manifesting  His  glory  in  a, 
peculiar  sense  there.  And  we  can  only  say  that  it 
is  with  Him,  though  in  a  higher  sense,  as  it  is 
with  the  sun  'which  shines  everywhere,  yet 
especially  displays  its  full  splendour  in  the  firma- 
ment '  (Oosterzee,  Chr.  Dog.  p.  258).  Neither  can 
we  disconnect  the  idea  of  locality  absolutely  from 
our  conception  of  heaven.  It  belongs  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  present  mental  life  and  experience  to 
think  of  heaven  more  or  less  in  terms  of  locality, 
even  when  we  think  of  God  who  is  spirit,  much 
more  when  we  think  of  the  future  home  of  beings 
like  ourselves. 
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Theology  also  has  engaged  itself  greatly  (in 
some  eras,  however,  much  more  than  in  others) 
with  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  existence  in 
heaven,  the  heavenly  activities,  the  felicities  of 
heaven.  Sometimes  it  has  committed  itself  to 
rude,  material,  sensuous  conceptions;  sometimes 
it  has  defined  heaven  as  essentially  a  condition  of 
passivity,  contemplation,  or  quiescence.  But  for  the 
most  part,  and  in  the  case  of  its  greatest  names,  it 
has  avoided  these  extremes.  Even  Justin  Martyr 
(Adv.  Beer.  67),  Iren®us  (Apol.  L  8),  and  the  Fathers 
who  accepted  the  millenanan  doctrine,  thought  of 
the  immediate  communion  with  God  as  the  essence 
of  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  Origen  affirmed 
the  progress  of  life  in  heaven,  and  dwelt  largely 
on  the  intellectual  conditions  of  heaven,  regarding 
its  chief  joy  as  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desire  of  knowledge  (Z>«  prin.  n.  xL  2).  Greg.  Naz. 
(Orat.  xvi  9),  Greg.  Nyss.  {Oral.  Cat.  o.  40)  and 
others,  placed  its  felicity  chiefly  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  in  intercourse  with  all  the  saints. 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  29, 30),  agreeing  with  ail 
ithers  that  the  enjoyment  of  God  is  the  substance 
of  the  bliss  of  heaven,  added  specially  to  that  the 
recovery  of  man's  true  liberty.  While  the  mystics 
of  all  ages  have  inclined  to  reduce  the  various 
Scriptural  representations  of  heaven  to  metaphors 
of  subjective  states,  the  schoolmen  generally  con- 
strued them  as  implying  locality,  and  speculated 
on  the  region,  its  divisions,  and  its  employments. 
Extreme  realistic  views  of  heaven  have  Deen  advo- 
cated by  theosophic  theologians  in  all  times.  And 
in  the  system  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  with  its 
principle  of  correspondence,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
spiritual  world  is  the  outbirth  of  the  invisible 
mental  world  and  the  natural  world  that  of  the 
spiritual  world,  we  have  a  curious  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  of  heaven  as  the  subject  of  a  reve- 
lation, and  find  the  existence  of  three  distinct 
heavens,  consisting  of  three  orders  of  angels, 
affirmed. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  silent  on  many 
things  on  which  theology  has  dilated.  They  give 
us  a  large,  general  view  of  heaven  as  the  final 
home  of  God's  servants ;  of  its  rewards  as  having 
degrees  corresponding  to  the  character  and  the 
service  ;  of  its  blessedness  as  found  in  freedom  from 
all  sin,  pain,  sorrow,  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  love  and  glory,  in  the  realization  of  hope, 
the  possession  of  all  good,  the  presence  of  Christ,  the 
immediate  vision  and  fellowship  of  God.  It  leaves 
much  to  the  sanctified  imagination,  and  makes 
its  final  teaching  this — 'Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him  r (1  Co  2»). 

Literature.— The  books  on  Biblical  Theology,  especially  those 
by  Oebler,  Schults.  DUlmann  for  the  OT,  and  Schmid,  Weiss, 
Beyschlaij,  Banr,  Hahn  for  the  NT ;  the  systems  of  Dogmatics 
and  Esohatology,  especially  those  by  Plitt,  Rothe,  Sohleier- 
macher,  Dorner,  Schweitzer,  Kliefoth,  AUberjrer ;  the  Lexioons 
of  Cremer  and  Thayer ;  Edersheim's  The  L\fe  and  Timet  of 
Jena  the  Meuiah;  Hamburger's  Real-encyelopadie ;  Elsen- 
raenger's  Bntdecktee  Judenthum;  Schdtteren's  Bora  Heb- 
raic** ;  Q Mirer's  Jahrhundert  dee  Heile ;  Schurer's  The  Jewieh 
People  in  the  Time  ofJetus  Chriet ;  Weber's  Judieche  Theologie ; 
Wetotein  on  t  Oo  12  ;  Morflll  and  Charles's  Boot  of  the  Secrete 
Of Enoch;  Jeremias,  ZKs  Babyl.-aeeyr.  VoreteOnngen  vom  Leben 
nach  dem  Tode ;  Kohut,  ZDMG  xxi. :  Feuohtwang,  Ztechr. 
f.  Ateyr.  iv. ;  Weber,  Die  Lehren  dee  Talmud. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 

HE  AYE-OFFERING. — See  Sacrifice. 

HEAVINESS.— Besides  the  literal  sense  of  pon- 
derous, heavy  is  used  in  two  fig.  meanings :  1. 
Burdensome,  as  Nu  11M  '  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all 
this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me ' ; 
1  Es  if  '  But  the  heathen  of  the  land  lying  heavy 
apon  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  .  .  .  hindered  their 
building '  (hruoiiuiiiera  [Fritzsche  conjee.  trucel/un.] 
r]  'Itvttla) ;  Wis  17*  '  Over  them  only  waa 


spread  an  heavy  night '  (Bapeta) ;  2  Mae  6"  '  Mene 
laus,  who  worse  than  all  the  rest  bare  an  heavy  hand 
over  the  citizens '  (irrempero  roix  xoXItoji,  RV  '  ex- 
alted himself  against  his  fellow-citizens ').  Cf.  T. 
Lever,  Sermons  ( Arber,  p.  64),  '  And  their  landlords 
which  shuld  defend  them,  be  most  heavye  maistera 
unto  them.*  2.  Sorrowful,  as  1  K  20"  'And  the 
king  of  Israel  went  to  his  house  heavy  and 
displeased '  (id)  ;  1  Es  8"  '  And  as  soon  as  I  had 
heard  these  things,  I  rent  my  clothes,  and  the 
holy  garment,  and  pulled  off  the  hair  from  off 
my  head  and  beard,  and  sat  me  down  sad  and  very 
heavy'  (oioroxn  <cai  repCKvros,  RV  'sad  and  full  of 
heaviness');  2  Es  12**  'Be  of  good  comfort,  O 
Israel ;  and  be  not  heavy,  thou  house  of  Jacob ' 
(noli  tristari;  RV  'be  not  sorrowful ');  Mk  14" 
'And  he  taketh  with  him  Peter  and  James  and 
John,  and  began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very 
heavy '  (aSvporeU,  RV  '  sore  troubled ').  So  Lk  18" 
Tind.  '  When  he  heard  that,  he  was  hevy ;  for  he 
was  very  ryche';  Is  l'Cov.  'The  whole  heade  is 
sick,  and  the  herte  is  very  hevy ' ;  Hall,  Works,  ii. 
144  (on  '  J  aims  and  his  daughter'),  '  What  a  con- 
fusion there  is  in  worldly  sorrow  T  The  mother 
shreekes,  the  servants  cry  out;  the  people  make 
lamentation,  the  minstrelles  howle,  ana  strike  dole- 
fully ;  so  as  the  eare  might  question  whether  the 
ditty  or  the  instrument  were  more  heavie ' ;  Eras- 
mus, The  Commune  Crede,  Eng.  tr.,  fol.  736,  '  And 
that  Christ  suffered  -in  soule  also,  even  his  owne 
selfe  doth  witnesse,  sayenge,  My  soule  is  hevy  even 
unto  the  deathe.' 

The  adv.  heavily  means  'with  difficulty'  in 
Ex  14*  'And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels  that 
they  drave  them  heavily '  (rmyj,  lit.  '  with  heavi- 
ness,' the  only  example  of  the  Heb.  word).  The 
meaning  is  rare  in  Eng. ;  cf.  Mt  13u  Rhem.  '  For 
the  hart  of  this  people  is  waxed  grosse,  and  with 
their  eares  they  have  heavily  heard,  and  their  eies 
they  have  shut.'  Heavily  occurs  also  once  in  the 
sense  of  grievously,  oppressively,  Is  47*  '  upon  the 
ancient  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke ' , 
and  once  as  sorrowfully,  Ps  35"  '  I  bowed  down 
heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  mother'  (RV 
'  I  bowed  down  mourning ' ;  see  Abbott,  Original 
Texts,  1891,  p.  214). 

Heaviness  occurs  often,  but  always  with  the 
meaning  of  grief.  Thus  Pr  W  'A  wise  son  maketh 
a  glad  rather :  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness 
of  his  mother ' ;  12*  '  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of 
man  maketh  it  stoop :  but  a  good  word  maketh  it 
glad ' ;  Is  61'  '  To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn 
in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the 


2  Es  10"  And  now,  seeing  we  all  mourn  and  are 
sad,  for  we  are  all  in  heaviness,  art  thou  grieved 
for  one  son?' ('quoniam  omnes  contristati  sumus,' 
RV  '  seeing  we  are  all  in  sorrow ')  j  Sir  22*  '  She 
that  liveth  dishonestly  is  her  father's  heaviness'  (elt 
Atfnjr  ytvrfyrarrot,  RV  '  the  grief  of  him  that  begat 
her ') ;  38u  '  of  heaviness  cometh  death,  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  heart  breaketh  strength'  (both 
XtfxTj,  RV  both  *  sorrow ') ;  Ro  9»  and  2  Co  2>  (both 
\6n},  RV  both  '  sorrow ') ;  1  P  I*  '  Ye  are  in  heavi- 
ness '  (\vrn$4yTts,  RV  '  Ye  have  been  put  to  grief ') ; 
Ph  2"  '  For  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full  of 
heaviness '  (dSn/torur,  RV  *  was  Bore  troubled ').  In 
their  Preface  the  AV  translators  say  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, *  If  we  be  ignorant,  they  will  instruct  us ;  if 
out  of  the  way,  they  will  bring  us  home ;  if  out  of 
order,  they  will  reforme  us ;  if  in  heaviness,  com- 
fort us ;  if  dull,  quicken  us ;  if  colde,  inflame  us.' 
The  older  versions  have  the  word  very  often,  as 
Jn  16*  Wye.  'sorwe,  or  heuynesse,  hath  fulfillid 
youre  herte ' ;  Ps  30»  Gov.  '  hevynesse  maye  well 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joye  oommeth  in  the 
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mornynge '  (Cran.  '  hevynease  maye  endure  for  a 
night,'  and  so  Pr.  Bk.).  Cf.  Erasmus,  The  Com- 
mune Crede,  foL  316,  '  Agayn  of  the  defaulte  and 
wante  of  fayth  springeth  superstition,  sorcerie, 
idolatry,  and  covetousness  cosen  to  it,  ambition, 
blasphemy,  hevynee,  desperation,  pride,  fear  of 
death,  desyre  of  vengeaunce,  fynally  what  so  over 
•rices  or  synnes  do  raygne  in  the  whole  worlde.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HEBER  {y$  'association'  or  'spell,'  from 
•on  to  '  unite,'  especially  by  spells :  possibly 
connected  with  Habiri,  Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit.  xi. 
118,  xii.  61). — 1.  A  man  of  Asher  and  son  of 
Beriah  (Gn  46",  Nu  26"  1  Ch  7n- «).  He  founded 
what  appears  from  the  last  passage  to  have  been 
the  principal  clan  in  his  tribe.  The  gentilic  name 
Heberites  occurs  in  Nu  26*.  2.  The  Kenite, 
according  to  Jg  417  5M,  husband  of  Jael.  He 
separated  himself  ( Jg  4")  from  his  Bedawin  caste 
of  Kenites  or  nomad  smiths,  whose  wanderings 
were  confined  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Jndah,  and 
settled  for  a  time  near  Kedesh,  on  the  plain  to  the 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Conder,  Tent- Work, 
ii.  132;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  369,  note  1). 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Jg,  Sisera  in  Lii 
flight  after  defeat  by  Barak  was  invited  by  Jael  to 
take  refuge  in  her  husband's  encampment,  and  was 
there  killed  by  her  in  his  sleep.  But  Jg  5""  is 
shown  by  the  metre  to  be  probably  a  gloss  from 
4",  which  again  appears  to  relate  to  a  different 
locality  from  that  of  4".  On  the  whole  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  two  traditions  are  blended,  and  that 
in  the  original  stories  the  unnamed  wife  of  Heber 
dealt  with  Jabin  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  Jael 
with  Sisera.  3.  A  man  of  Judah,  son  (1  Ch  418) 
of  Mered  by  his  Jewish,  as  distinguished  from  his 
Egyp.,  wife.  Beyond  his  genealogy,  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him  except  that  he  was  the  '  father'  or 
founder  of  Soco.  i.  A  Benjamite  and  member  of 
the  family  of  Elpaal  (1  Ch  8"),  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  pure  Heb.  blood  on  both  sides,  as 
contrasted  with  its  kindred  of  partially  Moabite 
descent  (1  Ch  fe* u).  R.  W.  Moss. 

HEBREW,'tfrt('73y,  m?J,  orjaj).— Ebrew(Shaks. 
I  Hen.  IV.  II.  iv.  198;  AV  1611  Dt  15  heading): 
Ebreus  (Wycl.  2  Co  11") :  through  Norm.  Eebreu, 
Hebraus,  Eppaiot,  Aram,  'ibrai,  det.  forms, 
'ibra'ah,'ibrayah  (*j?y,  "VW,  !HfS>  Dalm.  Jud.-Pal. 
Aram.  Gramm.  p.  165).  The  Greeks  were  thus 
evidently  first  acquainted  with  the  word  through 
Aramaic-speaking  peoples.  If,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed, this  was  by  way  of  N.  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  it  throws  no  light  on  the  date  at  which  they 
came  personally  in  touch  with  the  Hebrews.  As, 
however,  'Ej3paiot  occurs  only  in  later  Greek  (LXX, 
Pausanias ;  v.  infra),  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
formed  at  a  time  when  Aramaic  was  becoming  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  Hebrews  themselves, 
*.«.  e.  300  B.O. 

L  Usage  of  the  Word. — (A)  Old  Test.—  Not  in 
P  nor,  save  in  Jer  34»- 14  (quot.  from  Dt  15"),  in 
documents  certainly  later  than  7th  cent.  B.C.,  pre- 
sumably because  it  has  no  theological  or  theocratic 
connotation  but  is  purely  secular,  and  '  Jew '  (wh. 
see)  took  its  place  from  the  7th  cent,  onwards.  It 
is  apparently  the  oldest  designation  of  the  chosen 
people  (whether  in  its  primitive  use  confined  to 
them  or  not,  see  II.  ii.)  in  contrast  to  those  of 
another  race.  We  thus  find  it  used :  i.  by  others — 
Gn  39»- »  [J»]  41"  [El,  Ex  2s  [E],  Egyptians ;  1  S 
4«-»  [E1]  13u  [J»]  14A  [J1]*  29»  [J1!  Philistines, 
ii.  By  Jews  in  addressing  others— Gn  40"  [E], 
Egyptians ;  Ex  3U  7W  91  [ail  J],  words  that  Moses 
was  commanded  by  God  to  use  to  Pharaoh  ;  5*  [J], 
words  so  used  by  him ;  Jon  1',  by  Jonah  to  the 

*  Unless  we  adopt  rotifer's  emendation  '  mice '  trt ^20- 


sailors  who  were  presumably  Phoenicians.  iiL 
With  a  contrast  to  others  expressed  or  clearly 


[EL  ISgypt  .  _ 

tines ;  14n  [ J»],  Philistines  and,  apparently,  the 
bulk  of  Israel  that  were  already  with  Saul ;  Ex  21» 
r*Bk.  of  the  Covenant'],  Dt  15u,  Jer  34»-M  'a 
Hebrew  slave '  is  contrasted  with  one  of  any  other 
nationality. 

(B)  Apocrypha. — The  word  does  not  occur  often, 
but  the  usage  is  similar,  as  far  as  it  goes.  L  Used 
by  others,  Jth  12"  (Holofernes,  an  'Assyrian'),  1418 
(Bagoas,  an  '  Assyrian  ').t  ii.  By  Jews  in  address- 
ing others,  Jth  10"  ('Assyrians'),  2  Mao  7" 
(Syrians).  iiL  With  a  contrast  to  others  expressed 
or  clearly  implied,  2  Mac  llu  (Syrians)  f.  IS" 
(Syrians),  iv.  The  Prologue  of  Sir  is  slightly 
different,  for  it  is  there  used  distinctly  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  contrast  to  Greek,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  original  of  Sir  showing  that  Hebrew, 
not  Aramaic,  was  intended. 

(C)  New  Testament.— The  phenomena  here  are 
more  difficult.  '  Hebrews '  are  contrasted  with 
'  Hellenists '  (Ac  6]),§  i.e.  those  Jews  who  favoured 
nollenism  and  practised  Greek  customs,  and 
therefore,  either  by  preference  or  by  residence 
abroad,  usually  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
Hebrews  would  therefore  be  those  who  more  truly 
answered  to  the  old  idea  of  the  people,  the  more 
conservative  members  who  prided  themselves  on 
maintaining  the  old  customs,  and  rejected  as  far 
as  possible  the  insidious  influence  of  Hellenism 
(2  Co  11B,  Ph  8*,  though  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew  of 
the  Dispersion).  In  this  way  it  is  intelligible  how 
'Hebrew,'  when  used  of  language,  may  mean 
either  Aramaic  (Jn  f?  191*  "•  *  20"  'Eppaurrl,  and 
probably  Ac  21*>  22»  26"  rrj  'EPpatSt  oiaXAcrv)  or 
Hebrew  proper  (Rev  911  16><  'EppaX<rrl)4  In  other 
words,  the  evidence  now  available  tends  to  show 
that  tha  use  of  'Hebrew'  does  not  refer  funda- 
mentally to  the  language,  H  but  rather  to  the 
historic  position  and  worth  of  the  nation.  It  is 
not  a  linguistic  but  a  national  word.  Hence 
Josephus**  can  remark  that  the  Heb.  say  for  '  red ' 
iSuna  {Ant.  II.  i  1)  and  for  Pentecost  iaapei 
(Ant.  m.  x.  6),  i.e.  pure  Aram.  (*$Vw,  Kpixyj.tt 

II.  Original  Meaning  of  the  Word.—  Quot 
homines  tot  sentential,  for  a  word  that  goes  back  to 
such  primitive  times  readily  lends  itself  to  guesses 
on  the  part  of  those  unacquainted  with  Hebrew, 
or  acquainted  with  it  only  in  its  biblical  form. 

i.  The  derivation  from  A  bram  (trjas)  tt  is  of  course 
impossible,  for  *  and  v  do  not  readily  interchange^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  final  o  would  be  inexplicable. 
At  most,  the  similarity  of  sound  between  the 

•  Klostermann  end  Budde  read  '  a  great  multitude '  (a-]  ojX 

t  Contrast  the  use  of  '  Israel '  in  Jth,  when  God's  mercies  are 
spoken  ot,  or  when  there  is  no  thought  of  members  of  another 
nation,  «. J .  IB**.   '  Jews '  is  apparently  not  found  In  Jth. 

t  Notice  the  allusion  to  victories  of  the  Hebrews  of  old. 

I  Of.  the  rvmiftyn  Alfffltn  at  Rome  mentioned  on  one,  and 
apparently  a  second,  inscription  (see  Schurer,  HJP  n.  ii.  248, 
and  Berliner,  (fetch,  d.  Juden  in  Rom  L  M.  Berliner,  referring 
to  Derenbourg,  thinks  Al0fim  hen  means  Samaritans,  but 
surely  wrongly). 

I  Of.  Prologue  to  Siraoh,  supra. 

•j  As  Trench,  NT  Synonym;  f  xzziz. 

**  Of.  A.  Meyer,  Jem  Muttmpraehe,  1896,  p.  4a 

tt  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  when  the  distinction  between 
■Hebrew'  and  'Hellenist'  was  hardly  regarded  by  a  Gentile 
Christian,  even  Philo  can  be  called  a  Hebrew  by  birth  (*i  yixt 
«>['«*£i>  'F.Semit  t»,  MB  It  Iv.  t\  For  other  examples  of 
'E&/*u«t  Hebratut,  being  used  in  the  widest  national  sense,  see 
Plut.  Sympo*.  ir.  qu.  6.  1  ;  Pausanias,  L  6,  I  6,  v.  6,  f  2,  and  7, 
1 4,  vL  24, 1  8,  x.  12,  •  9 :  Appian,  civ.  2. 71 :  Porphyry,  vit.  Pytk., 
Leipzig,  1816,  p.  22  (it  the  reading  is  genuine) ;  Tac  Uitt.  v.  2. 

tt  Quid  ergo  probabilius  sit  Hebneoe  tAnqu&rn  Hebe  neos  diet  os, 
an  tanquam  Abratueos,  men  to  quaritur,  Aug.Quost.tn  Gtn.%  24 ; 
cf.  Euseb.  Prop.  Bvang.  X.  14. 

||  nay  Is  represented  by  13K  in  recent  Assyrian  lexicons 
but  this  is  because  there  is  no  differential  sign  for  either  «  oa  I 
at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 
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'Hebrews'  and  their  most  famous  ancestor 
may  have  assisted  in  limiting  the  term  to  them. 

ii.  Eber  (tjb  Gn  10"-**-"  ll1*-",  1  Ch 
Is  a  mnch  more  plausible  explanation.  Assuming 
him  to  be  a  real  person,  it  would  be  a  patronymic, 
used  in  two  forms,  (a)  Hebrew  (T?y),  (5)  bene  'Eber 
(Gn  10")  if  of.  beni  Lot  (Ps  83"),  and  bine  Israel.% 

iii  From  "op  as  verb  or  preposition,  designating 
the  Hebrews  as  those  who  have  come  across,  or  who 
belong  properly  to  the  land  across,  some  well- 
known  boundary.  'Exu»b.  {Prop.  Evang.  vii.8,  xi.  6) 
prefers  to  any  other  a  spiritual  interpretation, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  those  who  had  passed  over 
from  the  worship  of  false  gods  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  flesh  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  all  and 
the  life  of  true  wisdom  andpiety.  But  this  is 
homiletical,  not  scientific.  Three  natural  bound- 
aries have  been  suggested. 

(a)  The  Red  Sea.  '  Why  was  Moses  to  say  to 
Pharaoh,  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrew*  hath  met 
with  us?  Because  they  had  crossed  over  the  Red 
Sea '  (Exod.  B.%3  middle,  by  a  Rabbin,  conceit). 

(6)  The  Jordan.  So  Wellhausen  (Isr.  v.  Jiid. 
Gesch.  p.  7,  1894),  who  thinks  it  was  given  to  them 
by  their  neighbours  in  Western  Palestine  after 
they  had  crossed  over.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
in  old  usage  the  term  was  so  extended  as  to  in- 
clude the  Edomites,  with  whom  the  Hebrews  were 
originally  united.  Thus  'Hebrews'  would  mean 
those  who  dwelt  JT)HJ  iJH,  cf.  Gn  50"  and  often  (so 
Stade,  Lehrb.  %  lb;  Kautzsch  [doubtfully],  Heb. 
Gram.  %  2b). 

(e)  Euphrates.  (1)  In  the  sense  that  the  Hebrews 
came  from  the  east  of  Euphrates  to  the  west,  i.e. 
when  Abraham  crossed  it  from  Haran  on  the  way 
to  Canaan.  So  Origen  (in  Field's  Hex.  on  Gn. 
xiv.  13)  xtpinp  (LXX)  xaXemu  4  'Afifiaafi,  trtiSi)  d>6 
ttjs  XaXJaiwr  x<fy»t  8iaxep4o-ai'7H)»  Meoworajitay,  ?X0er 
t Is  rd  iiipri  tup  Xarara/w.  This  was  also  the  refer- 
ence of  Augustine's  word,  transAuvialis  (Qucest. 
Gen.  §  29),  and  presumably  of  Aquila's  xepafrni, 
■which  Field  thinks  was  formed  by  him  from 
ripav  rather  than  repdu  {rtpdrnt)  [to  definitely 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  {lyS"  not  "T?yn)].§ 
'  Hebrew '  will  thus,  according  to  this  derivation, 
be  from  "fly.  in  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in 
mteber  lannahdr  (1  E  14"),  and  perhaps  in  the 
phrase  'ebre  n&hdr  (Is  7*)ll  (so  Dillm.  on  Gn  11"). 

(2)  In  the  sense  that  the  Hebrews  went  from  west 
to  east,  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker  being^,  that 
is  to  say,  east  of  Euphrates.  So  Hommel  m  the 
Appendix  to  his  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition:  illus- 
trated by  the  Monuments,  1897  (contrast  his  earlier 
opinion,  p.  238),  after  comparing  Glaser's  investiga- 
tions of  Minsean  inscriptions  with  cuneiform  docu- 
ments. He  supposes  that  Ebir  ndri  [=*Eber  han- 
na-fulr  of  the  Bible,  'Ibr  nahardn  Mintean)  was 
originally  the  region  between  Borsippa  and  Ur, 
i.e.  on  the  west  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  including 
the  adjoining  Country  of  the  Sea  to  the  southward. 
This  is  the  region,  therefore,  indicated  in  Jos  24' 
as  the  home  or  Abraham  and  the  Western  Semitic 
tribes  who  trace  their  origin  to  him.    It  was 

•  Augustine  (see  note  !!  p.  MS)  prefer*  It  In  Aetna*.  U.  1 1«, 
De  Cir>.  xvi.  1 8 ;  of.  Euseb.  Pntp.Evang.  yiL  9. 

t  Shorn  la  here  celled  Tjy  'jf^f  'Jfj  J',  onleee  with  Ball 
(Haupfi  OT)  'Jf     Is  to  be  considered  u  en  Interpolation 

by  P. 

1  Sayce  (Expat.  Tim—,  Mar.  1887,  p.  268)  suggests  that ' Eber- 
Bab.  Bbar,  'a  priest.'  If  so,  and  if  '  Hebrews'  be  derived  from 
it,  the  paronomasia  in  1  8  IS?  (oommon  text)  i*  due  to  a  faulty 

philology. 

I  Flint  (Lea.  I. v.  "rap)  think*  that '  Hebrew'  waa  limited  to 
the  Israeli  tee  by  'Aer  honndhdr  gradually  changing-  into  'eber 
kanarden  (Jordan).  So  to  Jewa  *  wumi»  m  naturally  Eastern 
Palestine  (Jos.  often,  e.g.  Ant.  xm.  11,  3,  cf.  wtfew  ™ 
Ilk  101)  md  nfmtr^  an  inhabitant  of  that  prorinoe  (Jos.  BJ 
D.  xx.  «> 

I  Niaibis  in  Mesopotamia  la  described  as  being-  i>  W  rv«<V 
ff  eyw  rf  Tiyn"  (Steph.  Bys.  ».r.  M4 


'across  the  River'  to  the  Babylonians  among 
whom  Abraham  or  his  forefathers  came,  and  he 
was  called  Tort,  as  belonging  to  that  land  'Eber, 
the  term  travelling  with  him  and  his  descendants. 
In  this  way  we  can  understand  that  (a)  Ebtr  ndri 
is  used  of  the  country  west  of  Euphrates  (and  even 
of  Palestine  in  an  inscription  of  e.  1100  B.C.);  (p) 
the  biblical  Eber  han-ndhdr  in,  perhaps,  all  other 
places  than  1  K  14u  means  the  same :  (y)  'Eber  in 
Nu  24M  need  not  mean  either  the  Hebrews  (bo  most 
commentators)  or  those  non-Assyrian  peoples  who 
lived  east  of  Euphrates  (Dillm.),  but  a  district  is 
the  north-west  of  Arabia.* 

Upon  the  evidence  before  us  this  explanation 
appears  to  some  the  most  satisfactory.  +  [See,  how- 
ever, Margoliouth's  criticism  of  Hommel  in  Expos. 
Times,  Aug.  1897,  p.  6004.  Even  Sayce  (EHH 
p.  8),  after  mentioning  Hommel's  theory,  says, '  The 
origin  and  first  use  of  the  name  (Hebrew)  are  still 
a  matter  of  doubt'].  But  we  should  like  further 
evidence  of  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  'Ibri  in  the 
inscriptions.    Have  we  this? 

III.  Evidence  of  the  Monuments  and  In- 
scriptions.— Have  we  any  mention  in  these  of 
the  Hebrews  by  name  t  Two  identifications  have 
been  proposed. 

i.  'Aprt  or  'Epri  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  has 
been  said  to  be  merely  an  Egyptian  transliteration 
of  'Ibri.  This  identification  has  been  almost  given 
up,  but  Hommel  (loe.  eit.  p.  259)  is  disposed  to 
regard  it  not  unfavourably,  comparing  for  the 
change  of  labial  the  Egyptian  hurp  taken  from 
the  Canaanite  hereb,  '  sword,'  and  pointing  out 
that,  although  800  'Epriu  (Egypt,  plur.  of  Epri) 
drawn  from  the  foreign  residents  of  'An  in  the 
east  of  Goshen  were  employed  under  Ramses  iv. 
long  after  the  Exodus,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Israelites  remained  behind  and  mingled 
with  other  foreigners.  But  the  identification  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  precarious. 

ii.  The  Khabiri,  or  Abiri  (for  Assyriologists 
transliterate  the  word  in  both  ways)  of  the  Tel 
el-Amarna  tablets.  They  are  described  in  the 
letters  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  his  suzerain, 
the  Pharaoh,  e.  1400  B.O.  (Hommel),  as  attacking 
districts  and  towns  in  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Negeb,  the  Maritime  Plain,  and  Jndah,  and  .perhaps, 
as  even  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem  itself.  The  king 
urgently  applies  for  reinforcements,  saying,  'If 
troops  can  be  sent  before  the  end  of  the  year,  then 
the  territory  of  my  lord  the  long  may  yet  be 
retained ;  but  if  no  troops  arrive  it  will  assuredly 
be  lost.'  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the  word 
(Khabiri  or  Abiri  and  'Ibri)  matters  little,  for  '  the 

*  So  also  the  Aaahur  of  this  Terse  may  represent  the  Mlnnan 
A'sbur,  which  seems  to  be  a  district  to  the  8.K.  of  Gaza.  It 
would  then  appear  to  be  an  earlier  form  of  Shur  (On  201).  it 
should  also  be  notloed  that  this  wide  use  of  'Eber  explains  how 
among-  the  bent  'Eber  are  found  both  a  western  branch  in 
&  Arabia  of  Joktan  and  other  tribes  (On  10»-»)  U\  as  well  as 
an  eastern  branch  round  the  lower  Euphrates  in  Peleg,  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Nahor  and  Abraham,  with  subdivisions  arising 
in  Isaac  and  Iahmael.  '  Hebrews'  is  not,  apparently,  so  used. 
We  may  suppose  that,  even  if  present  in  the  original  documents, 
the  Hebrew  editors  and  copyists  preferred  some  less  ambiguous 
term. 

t  Akin  to  this  explanation  Is  that  which  derives  'Hebrews' 
from  the  Arabic  'eber  in  the  sense  of  a  '  tract  along  the  banks  of 
a  river  (as  the  place  for  pawing  over),  and  l{«z4»,  that  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  whole  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  and  /ram  the  met  bank  t» 
the  Arabian  Desert  (btrrUet  el-'arab),  from  which,  according  to 
the  Turkish  Eamos  and  Lex.  Geographieum,  U.  282,  288,  is 
derived  'Ibri  or  'Ibrdni.  the  name  of  the  Jewish  people,  as 
having  come  from  the  land  stretching  from  the  hank  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris'  (Delitzsch  on  Is  7*9-  W.  B.  Smith 
(Bne.  Brit.*  *.*.  'Hebrews')  mentions  this  oonlecture,  which 
makes  Hebrews  to  be  'dwellers  in  a  land  of  rivers,'  adding, 
'  this  goes  well  with  Peleg  (watercourse),  as  in  Arabia  we  have 
the  district  Falag,  so  named  because  it  is  furrowed  by  waters 
(Sprenger,  Geogr.  Arab.  p.  284).  In  Doughty  (Arabia  Deterta, 
ii.  88)  FalaJ  is  rendered '  the  splitting  of  the  mountain ':  but  the 
two  derivations  are  not  contradictory  if,  as 't  seems,  FalaJ  is  s 
mountainous  district  with  many  torrents. 
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Canaanite  'Ayin,  with  which  guttural  the  word  'Ibri 
commences,  is  elsewhere  in  the  texts  represented 
by  the  cuneiform  Kh,  and  there  are  analogous 
instances  of  the  abbreviation  of  an  earlier  form 
like  'Abiri  into  a  later  form  such  as  'Ibri.' »  But 
the  identification  is  at  present  quite  uncertain: 
(a)  the  king  appears  to  be  describing  an  attack 
from  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  whereas  the  Hebrews 
came  from  the  east  side ;  (6)  the  names  of  persons 
do  not  agree  with  those  mentioned  in  Joshua ; 
(c)  the  date  is  much  earlier  than  that  which  is  now 
usually  given  to  the  Exodus,  1322  (Lepsius),  or 
even  1200  (Petrie).  But  (a)  the  first  difficulty  may 
be  fairly  met  by  saying  that  the  letters  do  not 
necessitate  au  attack  from  the  west  only,  that  the 
OT  account  is  very  brief,  the  conquest  of  even 
southern  Palestine  possibly  extending  over  many 
years,  and  that  much  of  the  south-west  country 
may  have  been  taken  before  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
felt  in  much  danger,  t  (6)  The  second  difficulty  is 
not  conclusive,  as  persons  appear  to  have  been 
known  under  different  names,  (c)  The  third 
depends  wholly  on  the  accuracy  of  the  date  given 
to  the  Exodus.  If  this  is  accepted,  the  Khabiri 
can  be  identical  with  the  Hebrews  only  by  some  of 
the  Hebrews  having  returned  to  Palestine  before  the 
Exodus ;  but  though  this  may  be  consistent  with 
raids  having  been  made,  or  small  detachments 
having  separated  themselves,  the  letters  imply  the 
approach  of  a  large  body.  Hence,  either  khabiri 
has  a  purely  accidental  resemblance  to  'Ibri,  J  or 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  must  be  placed  much 
earlier.  §   We  cannot  as  yet  say  which  is  right. 

Hebrewess,  Hebrew  Woman  CT.??),  Jer  349, 
Dt  1512,  in  contrast  to  slaves  of  other  nationalities. 
Ex  1U.M.W  27  [E],  in  contrast  to  Egyptians. 

A.  Lukyn  Williams. 

HEBREW  LANGUAGE. — See  Language. 

HEBREWESS. — See  HEBREW. 
"  HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO. — 

I.  Aim  and  Central  Idea. 
U.  Method. 

(1)  Christ  and  Prophets. 

(2)  Christ  and  Angels. 
(8)  Christ  and  Moses. 

(4)  Christ  and  Aaron. 

(5)  Christ  and  Melchlzedek. 
UL  Theological  Import. 

(1)  Christology— (a)   Incarnation:    (J)  Earthly 

Life  of  Jesus ;  (o)  State  of  Humiliation  ;  (d) 
Christ's  Priesthood,  (a)  the  Melchlzedek 
Type,  (S)  the  Aoronlc  Type;  («)  Theory  of 
Redemption;  (/>  Christ's  Priesthood  in 
Heaven ;  (?)  Salvation. 

(2)  Fatherhood  df  God. 
It.  Relation  to  Phito. 

v.  Relation  to  St.  Paul, 
vl.  Was  the  Author  Jew  or  Gentile? 
vil.  Jew  or  Gentile  Readers? 
Till.  Location  of  First  Readers. 

ix.  Date. 

x.  Author. 
Literature. 

i.  Aiv  and  Central  Idea.— This  Epistle  is 
one  of  the  most  important  writings  in  the  NT. 
It  contains  a  distinct  type  of  Christian  thought, 
and  in  that  respect  may  be  classed  with  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Gospel  of  John,  which  also  contain,  each,  a  dis- 
tinctive conception  of  the  good  that  came  to 
the  world  through  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  in  aim 

*  Hommel,  toe.  ell.  pp.  196,  281. 

+  Or  may  there  have  been  a  temporary  and  partial  attack 
from  the  south  early  In  the  wanderings,  such  as  Nu  211-3  perhaps 
indtates  ?  Jg  1 16-21  may  possibly  refer  to  the  same  time. 

t  So  Hommel,  who  Identifies  the  K?wbiri  with  those  after 
whom  Hebron  was  called  (Jg  HO).  Ho  thinks  it  is  properly 
identical  with  Kheber  In  Gn  4617,  and  represents  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  who  came  into  Palestine  before  the  other 
Hebrews  {toe.  eit.  p.  28(1). 

|  Professor  Orr  (Expositor,  March  1897)  argnes  strenuously 
tor  the  first  years  of  Amenhotep  n.,  B.C.  1449-1428. 

*•  Copyright,  1899,  by 


and  method  an  apologetic  writing,  intended  to 
help  certain  Christians,  who  bad  no  true  insight 
into  the  nature  and  worth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, to  reach  a  better  understanding  of  its 
excellence,  and  so  to  fortify  them  against  tempta- 
tions to  apostasy.  But  the  apologetic  argument 
rests  on  a  very  definite  theological  position. 
The  author  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  nature, 
and  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  value,  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  attaches  to  it  the  value  of  the  perfect 
and  therefore  the  final  religion,  and  he  assigns  to 
it  this  value  because  he  regards  it  as  the  religion 
of  free,  unrestricted  access  to  God.  This  is  the 
central  dogmatic  thought  of  the  Epistle,  as  in- 
dicated in  719,  where  Christianity  is  by  implica- 
tion set  forth  as  the  religion  of  the  better  hope 
through  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God.  No  re- 
ligion, in  the  writer's  judgment,  can  be  satis- 
factory which  does  not  establish,  intimate  relations 
between  God  and  man.  Herein,  for  him,  lies  the 
great  inferiority  of  Leviticalism  in  comparison  with 
Christianity.  He  conceives  of  Leviticalism  as  a 
religion  which  kept  men  at  an  awful  distance, 
and  the  veil  between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy 
place  is  in  his  view  the  symbol  of  that  radical 
defect.  It  is  self-evident  to  him  that  a  religious 
system  which  shuts  God  up  in  a  dark  inaccessible 
shrine  cannot  be  the  perfect  form  of  religion.  It 
must  eventually  give  way  to  a  better.  Christianity 
is  that  better  religion.  It  knows  of  no  veil,  and 
no  inaccessible  holy  place.  Christ  is  not  only  a 
High  Priest,  but  a  forerunner,  vpbSpoiun  -.  where 
He  goes,  though  it  be  into  the  very  presence  of 
God,  all  believers  in  Him  may  follow. 

ii.  Method. — This  is  the  radical  contrast  between 
Christianity  and  Leviticalism.  This  central  con- 
trast, however,  is  suggestive  of  many  others,  and 
the  method  adopted  by  the  writer  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  apologetic  aim  is  to  exhibit  in  detail 
the  points  in  which  the  religion  of  the  NT  is 
superior  to  that  described  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
His  idea  of  Christianity  is  that  it  is  the  best 
possible  religion  ;  but  what  he  sets  himself  to  prove 
is  that  it  is  better  than  the  Levitical  religion.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  read  between  the  lines, 
and  to  see  behind  the  apologetic  better  the  dog- 
matic best. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  religions  runs'through 
the  whole  theoretic  part  of  the  Epistle  from  l1  to 
1018.  It  begins  at  the  circumference  and  ends  at 
the  centre.  The  central  truth  is  the  priestly 
performance  of  Christ  by  which  we  are  brought 
into  filial  relations  with  God.  But  the  compari- 
son begins  with  the  agents  of  revelation,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  that  starting-point  to  compare  the 
agents  of  redemption.  Under  each  of  these  two 
categories  two  sets  of  agents  are  ascribed  to  the 
old  religion :  prophets  and  angels  under  the  head 
of  revelation,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  under  the 
head  of  redemption.  Thus  there  are  four  separate 
comparisons  to  be  made — (1)  between  Christ  and 
prophets,  (2)  between  Christ  and  angels,  (3)  be- 
tween Christ  and  Moses,  (4)  between  Christ  and 
Aaron.  The  first  is  made  in  l'-3,  the  second  in 
the  third  in  31-6,  and  the  fourth  in  8l-&*>. 

(1)  Christ  and  Prophets. — The  contrast  is  least 
emphatic  in  reference  to  the  prophets,  as  they  might 
be  looked  on  as  belonging  in  spirit  to  the  new 
dispensation  rather  than  to  the  old  Levitical  one. 
But  there  is  a  latent  antithesis  here  also,  traceable 
in  the  words  carefully  selected  to  describe  pro- 
phetic revelation, — roXviiepHs,  ■woKvrpbrron.  These 
adverbs  convey  the  idea  that  the  ancient  revelation 
was  fragmentary  (in  many  parts)  and  tropical  (in 
many  modes)  ;  and  it  is  implied,  though  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  revelation  made  by  Christ 
was  free  from  both  defects — complete  and  real, 
and  therefore  final.    All  this  is  in  effect  said  by 

Charlei  Scribner'i  Horn 
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the  phrase  iv  vlf,  used  to  describe  the  agent  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  In  the  end  of  the  days  God 
spake  to  men  by  one  having  the  standing  of  a  son. 
A  son  knows  all  that  is  in  a  Father's  uiind  ;  when 
He  has  spoken  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

(2)  Christ  and  Angels. — We  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  second  comparison,  that  between  Christ  and 
angels,  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  But  the 
author  was  writing  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  (this, 
in  the  meantime,  may  be  assumed ;  it  is  the  im- 
pression one  naturally  first  takes  from  the  book), 
and  angels  held  a  prominent  place  in  contemporary 
Jewish  religious  thought.  To  them  was  assigned 
the  function  of  executors  of  God's  will  in  the 
natural  world,  and  also  that  of  intermediaries 
between  J"  and  Israel  in  the  lawgiving.  The 
law  was  a  word  spoken  by  angels  (22,  cf .  Ac  7M, 
Gal  31').  Therefore,  whatever  the  writer's  own 
thoughts  might  be  as  to  the  position  of  angels  in 
the  universe  and  in  the  history  of  revelation,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  to  current 
opinion  and  speaking  of  them  as  rivals  to  Christ. 
Therefore  his  second  thesis  is :  Christ  better  than 
angels,  his  proof  consisting  of  a  mosaic  of  OT 
texts  which  bring  out  a  threefold  contrast :  Christ 
to  angels  as  son  to  servants,  as  king  to  subjects, 
as  creator  to  creatures.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  essential  function  of  angels  is  to  serve.  They 
are  ministering  spirits— all  of  them,  even  the 
highest  archangel — to  God,  to  Christ,  even  to 
Christians — 'sent  forth  for  service  to  those  who 
are  about  to  inherit  salvation '  (l14). 

(3)  Christ  and  Moses. — For  Moses  the  writer  had 
a  much  deeper  respect  than  for  angels,  whose  role 
he  probably  conceived  to  be  greatly  inflated  in 
Jewish  theology.  Moses  was  a  great  historic 
reality,  whose  functions  in  behalf  of  Israel  at  the 
creative  epoch  of  her  history  he  was  not  tempted 
to  disparage.  But  even  Moses  occupied  a  place 
of  subordination  compared  to  Jesus,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  point  the  fact  out,  contriving,  how- 
ever, to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  could  not  wound 
Jewish  susceptibilities.  He  knows  how  to  praise 
Moses  while  yet  giving  him  the  second  place. 
Faithful  in  all  God's  house,  on  God's  own  testi- 
mony, yet  faithful  only  as  a  servant.  But  Christ 
was  faithful  as  a  son. 

(4)  Christ  and  Aaron. — While  the  comparison  be- 
tween Christ  and  Moses  is  despatched  in  a  few 
sentences,  that  between  Christ  and  Aaron  runs 
through  two  chapters.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
writer  having  a  higher  esteem  for  Aaron  than 
for  Moses.  The  reverse  was  the  fact.  While  for 
his  mind  Moses  was  probably  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men,  and  the  Exodus  one  of  the  great 
heroic  achievements  of  human  history,  the  char- 
acter and  functions  of  the  first  high  priest  of  Israel 
seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  only  moderate 
respect.  All  that  elaborate  ritual  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  in  which  the  high  priest  played 
the  principal  part,  seemed  to  him  much  ado  about 
nothing.  For  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could 
not  take  away  sin.  How  poor  that  Levitical  sacri- 
ficial system  compared  with  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  by  an  eternal  spirit  offered  Himself 
to  God  1  But  why,  then,  make  the  comparison, 
and  at  such  length?  Because  he  is  writing  for 
people  who  think  Aaron  a  very  august  figure,  and 
his  sacerdotal  service  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance ;  and  because  his  apologetic  method  requires 
him  to  use  Aaron  as  a  type  whereby  to  convey 
to  ill-instructed  Hebrew  Christians  some  rudi- 
mentary ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  sacer- 
dotal functions. 

(5)  Christ  and  Melchizedek. — One  other  OT  per- 
sonage is  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  course  of 
the  argument — Melchizedek.  He  is  introduced, 
however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  contrast,  but  to  aid 


in  the  embodiment  of  the  writer's  lofty  conception 
of  Christ's  priestly  function.  His  thesis  here  is 
not,  Christ  greater  than  Melchizedek,  but,  Christ 
like  Melchizedek.  His  use  of  this  historic  figure 
also  serves  an  apologetic  purpose,  but  in  a  different 
way.  He  had  a  difficulty  to  meet  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  priest.  Jesus 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  That  was 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of 
Him  as  a  priest  for  law-ridden  minds.  How,  then, 
does  the  writer  deal  with  it  ?  In  effect  thus :  1 1 
know  quite  well  that  Jesus  could  not  be  a  priest 
on  earth,  i.e.  one  of  the  only  class  of  priests  you 
Jews  are  acquainted  with,  because  He  did  not 
belong  to  the  tribe  whence  the  priests  are  taken. 
But  the  Heb.  oracles  know  of  another  priesthood 
besides  the  Levitical,  whereof  they  make  honourable 
mention — that  of  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God.  It  was  a  more  ancient  priesthood 
than  that  of  Aaron.  Do  you  reply :  yes,  ancient 
enough,  but  rude,  suitable  only  for  primitive  times, 
and,  of  course,  superseded  by  a  regularly  estab- 
lished sacerdotal  class,  like  that  of  Aaron  and  bis 
family  ?  I  say,  not  so,  for  in  a  psalm  later  than 
the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and 
recognized  by  you  all  as  Messianic,  the  Melchize- 
dek priesthood  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  the 
ideally  perfect  type.  "A  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek."  The  Christ  is  to  be  a  priest 
after  this  ideal  type.  And  He  is  appointed  by  an 
oath  of  God  which  implies  that  it  is  an  appoint- 
ment of  unique  importance.  And  God  declares 
that  He  will  not  repent  of  the  appointment,  which 
teaches  by  implication  that  God  has  repented  of 
another  kind  of  priesthood,  and  that  it  will  pass 
away,  and  that  the  new  priesthood  will  be  of  such 
excellence  that  it  will  never  need  to  pass  away.' 
We  have  here  an  apologetic  use  of  the  ancient 
priesthood  of  the  king  of  Salem,  analogous  to  that 
made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  of  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham  long  before  the  era  of  the  lawgiving. 

iii.  Theological  Import. — This  rapid  sketch 
may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  drift  of  this 
Epistle  on  its  apologetic  side.  But  our  main 
concern  is  with  its  positive  theological  significance, 
to  which  we  now  turn. 

It  is  important  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
theological  ideas  of  the  Epistle  to  keep  steadily 
before  us  its  central  conception  of  Christianity  as 
the  perfect  and  final  religion,  both  perfect  and  final 
because  it  brings  men  really  nigh  to  God.  All  re- 
ligions aim  at  this,  Leviticalism  included.  Never- 
theless, it  had  a  veil  dividing  the  tabernacle  into 
two  compartments,  and  a  most  holy  place  into 
which  no  man  might  go  save  the  high  priest,  and 
he  only  once  a  year,  and  then  only  with  due  pre- 
cautions. Christianity  is  the  one  religion  that  has 
really  solved  the  problem.  In  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  it  perfects  the  worshipper  as  pertaining 
to  the  conscience  (9»),  or  purges  his  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  It 
really  takes  away  sin  (10*),  so  that  believers  in 
Jesus  can  draw  near  with  true  heart  and  full  assur- 
ance of  faith  to  the  very  presence  of  God  (lO41). 
There  can  never  be  any  reason  for  superseding 
such  a  religion.  Therefore  Christianity  is  eternal. 
The  epithet  'eternal'  is  applied  many  times  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
We  read  of  an  '  eternal  salvation '  (6fl),  an  '  eternal 
redemption '  (91S),  an '  eternal  spirit '  (914),  an '  eter- 
nal inheritance'  (91*),  and  an  'eternal  covenant' 
(18").  It  is  clear  from  such  iteration  that  the 
thought  of  the  perennial,  because  perfect,  absolute 
character  of  Christianity  is  not  incidental  and  sub- 
ordinate, but  fundamental  in  the  author's  system. 
It  dominates  his  mind  and  affects  his  manner  of 
viewing  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian 
faith.   As  it  is  absolute,  perfect,  the  ideal  realized. 
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bo  are  all  the  personalities  and  functions  connected 
with  it.  The  Christian  revelation  is  the  ideal 
realized  in  that  department.  It  is  God's  final, 
because  full  complete  word  to  men,  to  which 
nothing  needs  to  be  added.  The  Person  by  whom 
God  spoke  that  last  word  is  perfect  in  Himself, 
and  in  His  functions  as  Revealer  and  Redeemer. 
His  sacrifice  is  perfect,  and  possesses  eternal  validity 
and  value. 

(1)  CHRfSTOLOG  Y. — This  general  statement  pre- 
pares us  to  find  in  the  Epistle  a  very  exalted  con- 
ception of  Christ.  The  first  thought  about  Him  to 
which  we  are  introduced,  in  the  very  first  sentence, 
is  that  He  stands  to  God  in  the  relation  of  Son  (<v 
vlifi).  It  is  observable  that,  in  all  the  four  com- 
parisons already  referred  to,  the  superiority  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  rest  on  the  foundation 
of  His  Sonship.  That  is  why  He  is  greater  than 
the  prophets  as  the  agent  of  revelation.  The  Son- 
ship  of  itself  guarantees  a  perfect,  therefore  final, 
revelation.  The  reason  is  that  Sonship  involves 
likeness  and  intimacy.  To  know  the  Son  is  to 
know  the  Father,  and  the  Son  knows  all  that  is 
in  the  Father's  mind.  In  like  manner  the  superi- 
ority of  Christ  to  angels  is  made  to  rest  on  His 
Sonship.  The  Son  is  begotten ;  angels,  with  all 
other  creatures,  are  made ;  the  Son  as  tie  heir  of 
His  Father  is  destined  to  sit  on  a  throne  and  be 
an  object  of  homage  to  the  universe,  angels  not 
excepted.  Therefore  His  word,  as  the  Revealer, 
claims  more  attention  than  that  spoken  by  angels, 
with  whatever  solemn  accompaniments,  on  Sinai. 
So  also  Sonship  raises  Christ  above  Moses,  however 
great  his  character,  and  however  epoch-making  his 
function  as  the  Leader  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
organizer  of  a  horde  of  slaves  into  a  nation.  Moses 
was  the  greatest  in  God's  house,  yet  only  greatest 
among  servants;  Christ  is  not  only  greater,  but 
belongs  to  another  category,  that  of  Son.  Finally, 
Sonship  is  the  ground  of  Christ's  incomparable 
superiority  to  Aaron.  Aaron,  though  an  import- 
ant personage  within  the  Levitical  system,  was 
after  all  but  a  sacerdotal  drudge,  ever  performing 
ceremonies  which  had  no  real  value  :  '  daily  minis- 
tering and  offering  oftentime  the  same  sacrifices 
which  can  never  take  away  sin '  (10").  But  our 
great  High  Priest  is  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (4U), 
who,  as  a  Son,  learned  obedience  through  suffering 
(6s),  and  who  after  His  Passion,  voluntarily  en- 
dured, was,  as  the  Son,  *  consecrated  for  evermore ' 
(7-). 

These  contrasts  compel  a  lofty  conception  of 
Christ's  Person  as  the  Son  of  God.  Sonship  taken 
In  a  diluted  sense  will  not  bear  the  argumentative 
stress  laid  on  it.  Sonship  must  be  taken  in  a 
unique  sense,  not  in  a  sense  common  to  Christ 
with  men  and  angels,  or  even  in  a  sense  applicable 
only  to  the  great  epoch-making  characters  of  his- 
tory, the  heroes  of  the  human  race.  Why  should 
Sonship  make  Christ  greater  than  the  prophets 
as  agents  of  revelation,  unless  it  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  involve  absolute  likeness  of  nature 
and  perfectly  intimate  fellowship?  We  know 
what  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  means 
when  he  says,  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time  :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.'  The  author 
of  our  Epistle  must  mean  something  similar  when 
he  makes  Sonship  the  ground  of  Christ's  ability 
to  speak  the  final  satisfying  word  of  God  to  men. 
And  he  shows  that  he  does,  and  that  he  desires 
his  readers  to  put  the  greatest  fulness  of  meaning 
into  the  expression  ir  iA<t  by  the  comment  he 
immediately  goes  on  to  make,  wherein  he  gives, 
at  the  outset,  a  statement  of  his  Christological 
position.  In  this  statement  he  represents  the  Son 
as  made  by  God  the  heir  of  all  tilings,  an  attribute 
arising  naturally  out  of  the  relation  of  Sonship, 


especially  as  the  Son  is  the  first-begotten  (rpwri- 
tokos,  l6).  Further,  the  Heir  of  all  is  represented 
as  the  Maker  of  all — by  Him  God  made  the  ages 
(Toit  alumt)  or  worlds.  This  implies  pre-existence, 
or  rather,  seeing  no  reference  has  yet  been  made 
to  an  earthly  state,  ancient  existence,  it  takes 
us  back  to  the  'beginning'  spoken  of  in  Gn  l1 
and  in  Jn  1',  to  the  primitive  era  of  world-making. 
It  gives  to  the  Son  the  position  assigned  to  the 
Logos  in  the  system  of  Philo,  that  of  God's  agent 
in  the  universe,  the  statement  being  supplemented 
and  completed  by  the  added  clause  in  Is  :  '  bearing 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.'  The  Son 
thus  appears  acting  for  God  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  world.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  means  that  the  Son  is  a  Divine 
Being,  the  active  Deity  of  the  universe.  The 
presumption  is  that  He  is  an  Eternal  Being,  a 
parte  ante  as  He  is  a  parte  post,  a  Son  from  eternity 
as  well  as  for  evermore  (Ja) ,  though  the  function 
of  world-making  implies  strictly  only  antecedence 
to  the  things  made.* 

The  eternal  being  of  the  Son  is  more  clearly 
implied  in  the  phrase  following,  wherein  the  Son 
is  called  the  radiance  of  the  glory  and  the  exact 
image  of  the  essence  of  God  (dxatfyairua  tj/i  Mfijj 
»cal  xaPaKT^IP  TV*  inro<rT&<reu>t  airrou).  There  might 
be  a  time  when  God  was  without  a  world,  but 
there  never  was  a  time  when  God  was  without 
glory.  It  is  the  nature  of  that  glory  to  manifest 
itself ;  like  the  sun  it  must  shine,  and  the  shining 
is  eternal  as  the  glory.  The  Son  of  God  is  the 
shining  of  His  glory,  and  therefore  eternal  as  the 
glory.  Probably,  however,  the  aim  of  the  writer 
in  using  these  remarkable  expressions  is  not  so 
much  to  declare  the  eternal  being  of  the  Son, 
as  to  indicate  His  supreme  qualification  for  the 
function  of  fully  revealing  God.  Who  so  fit  to 
make  God  known  as  one  who  is  related  to  Him 
as  the  sun's  rays  to  the  sun,  and  who  resembles 
Him  as  the  image  impressed  on  wax  resembles  the 
seal ?  His  word  will  be  as  the  bright  light  of  day,' 
than  which  nothing  can  be  brighter,  and  he  may 
say  of  Himself,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father.'  The  precise  theological  significance 
of  these  phrases  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  or 
rather,  one  should  say,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
possess  any  such  significance.  They  do  not  ab- 
solutely exclude  Sabellianism  or  Arianism.  The 
Sabellians  laid  stress  on  the  term  i-rairyaaim,  as 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  model  manifestation 
rather  than  of  a  distinct  personality.  The  Arians, 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  term  xaPaKT'hp, 
as  implying  a  position  of  subordination  and  de- 
pendence for  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  Father. 
The  orthodox,  on  their  side,  maintained  that,  by 
the  combination  of  the  two,  both  errors  were 
excluded  —  the  former  phrase  implying  identity 
of  nature,  so  excluding  Arianism ;  the  latter  im- 
plying independent  personality,  so  excluding 
Sabellianism. 

The  final  clause  of  the  Christological  statement 
represents  the  Son  as  taking  His  seat  1  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.'  It  is  the 
place  which  befits  one  whose  position  and  functions 
in  the  universe  are  such  as  previously  described. 
The  dignity  answers  to  His  nature  as  the  Son,  and 
to  His  vocation  as  the  maker  and  sustainer  of 
worlds.  The  language  is  grand  and  solemn,  and 
is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
Son's  place  is  the  highest  possible  beside  that  of 
God.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  to  place  the  Son 
beside  God  is  not  to  make  Him  God.t  Formally 
the  distinction  may  be  valid,  but  it  cannot  prevent 
the  inference  to  Deity  being  drawn.     He  who 

■Menfeoz,  Im  Tkiologie  dt  L'iptlre  atix  Ilibrtwr,  finds  In 
the  Epistle  only  an  Arlan  Chrletology,  vide  ch.  i.  on  Lt  Chris  '. 
+  So,  In  effect,  Menegoz,  p.  87. 
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sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  God  for  all  who 
believe  in  His  exaltation.  This  exaltation,  though 
only  what  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the 
exalted  One,  is  a  new  event  in  His  history.  It 
takes  place  after  He  has  performed  a  signal 
service  for  men,  referred  to  in  the  words  '  when  he 
had  purged  our  sins.'  It  is  from  this  phrase 
only,  so  far  as  the  person  is  concerned,  that  we 
learn  that  the  'Son'  ever  had  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  earth.  He  might  have  done  all 
that  is  ascribed  to  Him,  even  spoken  the  final 
word  of  God,  without  being  man.  His  word,  like 
the  law,  might  be  that  of  an  angel,  spoken  from 
heaven.  But  purging  sin  is  a  sacerdotal  act,  a 
function  nowhere  ascribed  to  angels,  but  only  to 
men.  That  the  purification  was  performed  by  one 
in  the  likeness  of  men  would  be  very  evident  if 
the  words  1  by  himself  (4/  iavrov)  were  part  of  the 
text.  But  that  great  thought,  unfamiliar  to  the 
first  readers  though  commonplace  to  us,  would 
not  be  introduced  by  so  skilful  a  writer  till  it  had 
been  carefully  prepared  for.  The  '  Son,'  then, 
was  man  when  He  performed  for  us  men  a  priest's 
part,  how,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  after  He 
had  done  this  that  He  took  His  place  at  the  right 
hand  of  Divine  Majesty. 

(<i)  Incarnation. — The  'Son'  became,  man.  This 
momentous  event  is  alluded  to  in  various  places 
and  in  diverse  forms  of  language ;  now  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  Psalter  as  being  made  a  little 
lowe>  than  the  angels  (2°),  now  as  becoming  par- 
taker of  blood  and  flesh  (2>*),  and  at  another  time 
by  the  very  general  expression  'in  the  days  of 
his  flesh '  (5').  Under  what  precise  conditions  the 
Son  entered  humanity,  whether,  e.g.,  by  ordi- 
nary generation  or  otherwise,  is  nowhere  in- 
dicated. The  term  'children'  applied  to  men  in 
2'»,  and  the  expression  '  likewise '  (Tapair\i)<rlas) 
applied  to  the  Son's  becoming  a  participant  in 
human  nature,  may  justify  the  inference  that  the 
author  conceives  of  Him  as  being  born,  and  pass- 
ing from  childhood  to  manhood.  This  would 
scarcely  be  worth  remarking,  were  it  not  that  in 
the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  these  details  are 
left  doubtful.  There  the  Logos  simply  becomes 
flesh,  and  dwells  for  a  season  among  men. 

(6)  Earthly  Life  of  Jesus. — What  knowledge  our 
author  bad  of  the  earthly  history  of  the  Son, 
whether,  e.g.,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  evan- 
gelic tradition  as  embodied,  say,  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  does  not  clearly  appear.  He  certainly 
knew  more  than,  after  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
Epistle,  we  might  think.  He  knew  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  Jesus  (218  416),  of  the  scope  that  His 
earthly  experience  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
faith  (121),  of  His  agony  in  the  garden  (57),  of  the 
opposition  He  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  evil, 
or  ignorant,  prejudiced  men  (128),  of  His  gentle 
bearing  towards  the  erring  (6J),  of  His  work  as  a 
preacher  of  the  good  tidings  (2»),  of  His  being 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  companions  who  after- 
wards became  a  source  of  valuable  and  trustworthy 
information  concerning  the  words  of  the  Master 
(2*).  Of  course,  one  who  knew  so  much  had  the 
means  of  knowing  more.  In  his  description  of  the 
agony  he  seems  to  indicate  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars not  reported  in  the  Gospels,  when  he  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  offering  up  prayers  'with  strong 
crying  and  tears,'  though  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  borrowed  this  part  of  the  picture  from 
Ps22'««.» 

(c)  The  State  of  Humiliation. — Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  writer  has  a  magnifi- 
cent conception  of  the  moral  significance  of  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Son  as  a  whole  ;  of  the  historic 
career  of  Hiin  whose  human  name  '  Jesus '  he  for 

*  So  von  Soden  In  Thtotogitche  Abhandlvngen,  Carl  von 
WeiMScker  gewldmet,  p.  119. 


the  first  time  introduces  in  2s.  He  perceives 
clearly  the  pathos  of  that  life,  the  humiliation  and 
the  glory  in  the  humiliation.  It  may  be,  as  has 
been  said,  that  it  is  the  exalted  Jesus  he  has  con- 
stantly in  his  eye,  but  he  never  forgets  that  the 
exalted  One  passed  heroically  through  a  severe 
curriculum  of  temptation  and  suffering,  which 
awakens  in  his  mind,  as  he  contemplates  it, 
admiration  and  love.  There  is  no  trace  in  his 
pages  of  the  tendency,  very  perceptible  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  tone  down  those  elements  in 
Christ's  experience  which  might  be  thought  out 
of  keeping  with  the  image  of  the  exalted  Lord  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  faith.  [Compare 
St.  Luke's  report  of  the  agony  in  the  garden 
(leaving  out  the  unauthentic  verses,  22*»-44)  with 
the  brief  but  strong  statement  on  the  same  subject 
in  this  Epistle].  He  was  not  without  temptation 
to  follow  this  policy,  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
feeling  prevailing  in  the  community  of  believers 
for  whose  benefit  he  wrote.  Their  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  religion  seem  to  have  been  crude, 
ignorant,  and  superficial  all  along  the  line.  They 
did  not  yet  understand  even  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  belief  (512).  The  best  clue  to  the  nature 
of  their  deficiencies  in  Christian  knowledge  is  to 
note  the  things  emphasized  and  reiterated  by  theii 
instructor.  One  of  these  things  is  the  humiliation 
of  Christ.  That,  therefore,  was  one  of  their 
stumbling-blocks.  If  the  Son  was  so  great  as  you 
say,  how  could  He  be  tempted,  and  suffer  death, 
and  death  in  such  an  ignominious  form  ?  Such 
was  one  of  their  perplexities.  One  writing  to  a 
community  in  this  state  of  mind  was  tempted  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  indignities  of  the  Saviour's 
life ;  to  pass  over  in  silence  this,  to  understate 
that.  But  there  is  neither  silence  nor  under- 
statement. '  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are ' 
(415) ; '  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying 
and  tears '  (6') ; '  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered ' 
(58);  'endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame '  (121); 
'endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself  (12s).  This  depicting  in  dark  colours  of 
the  tragic  humiliating  side  of  Christ's  earthly  ex- 
perience means  much.  It  means,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  writer  sees  in  that  aspect  nothing  to  hide 
or  be  ashamed  of ;  rather  something  to  rejoice  in 
and  to  be  thankful  for.  He  beholds  glory  in  the 
humiliation,  honour  in  the  shame,  contemporary 
honour,  not  merely  honour  following  and  com- 
pensating, in  a  state  of  exaltation.  It  means, 
further,  that  he  does  not  despair  of  getting  his 
readers  to  see  this  also.  At  least  he  is  determined 
to  try,  because  he  knows  that,  until  they  see  it, 
their  faith  is  unintelligent,  and  their  Christian 
standing  very  insecure. 

Its  Bationale. — The  main  contribution  towards 
this  object  is  to  be  found  in  ch.  2s-'8.  The  leading 
purpose  of  this  very  important  section,  crammed 
full  with  deep  weighty  thoughts,  is  to  set  forth 
the  rationale  of  the  earthly  humiliation  of  Christ. 
And  the  drift  of  it  is :  a  glory  in  the  humiliation. 
On  this  theme  three  possible  positions  may  be 
taken  up  —  (1)  the  glory  of  the  Son  and  the 
humiliation  of  Jesus  incompatible,  the  position  of 
unbelief ;  (2)  the  humiliation  a  temporary  veiling 
of  the  glory  compensated  for  by  subsequent  re- 
sumption of  glory,  the  common  position  of  average 
Christian  belief ;  (3)  the  humiliation  itself  glorious 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  its  aim  and  result,  the 
position  of  enlightened  faith.  The  writer  of  our 
Epistle  occupies  this  highest  position,  his  readers 
not  being  far  from  the  lowest.  He  holds  the 
humiliation  itself  to  be  glorious,  and  worthy  of 
God  the  first  cause  and  last  end  of  all,  profitable  to 
Christ  Himself,  and  full  of  benefit  to  us.  It  be- 
came God,  he  teaches,  to  subject  His  Son  Jesus  to 
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suffering  (210).  It  profited  Jesus  by  perfecting 
Him  for  His  office  as  Captain  of  Salvation,  de- 
veloping in  His  character  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  sympathy,  which  are  necessary  to  efficient 
captaincy  (210- 1J- ").  It  is  beneficial  to  us,  for  we 
have  in  Jesus  one  of  whose  interest  we  can  be 
assured,  and  to  whom  we  can  always  come  with 
confidence  that  He  will  grant  us  seasonable 
succour  (418).  Such,  in  brief,  is  our  author's 
splendid  theodicy,  his  demonstration  of  the  moral 
fitness  of  Christ's  tragic  experience.  In  the  light 
of  it  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means 
when  in  ch.  2»  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  'crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  that  he,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  should  taste  death  for  every  man.'  He  means 
just  what  he  plainly  says,  that  God  showed  His 
favour  to  His  Son  in  appointing  Him  to  an  office 
in  connexion  with  which  He  should  have  to  taste 
death  for  men,  and  that,  in  the  very  act  of  tasting 
death  as  Captain  of  Salvation,  the  Son  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  These  things 
are  true;  they  are  also  relevant  to  the  situation. 
No  one  has  really  mastered  the  problem  presented 
in  the  antinomy  between  glory  and  humiliation 
till  he  has  got  insight  into  their  truth,  and 
thorough  mastery  was  what  the  writer  possessed 
and  aimed  at  for  his  readers.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  his  words.  The  difficulty 
felt  by  most  interpreters  arises  from  their  un- 
willingness to  credit  him  with  clear  insight  into 
the  moral  order  of  the  world.  Such  insight  they 
appear  to  think  beyond  the  reach  of  any  writer  in 
the  first  Christian  century,  even  though  inspired. 

(d)  Christ's  Priesthood. — Passing  from  the  subject 
of  Christ's  person  to  His  priestly  function,  the 
subject  may  be  introduced  with  the  remark  that 
the  writer  takes  advantage  of  any  means  that 
offers  itself  of  making  intelligible  to  his  readers 
the  suffering  experience  of  Christ.  He  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  show  them  from  any  point  of  view  that 
it  behoved  Jesus  to  die.  Sometimes  his  lines  of 
thought  are  remote  enough  from  any  recognized 
theories  of  atonement,  as  when  he  bases  the  thesis 
that  Jesus  had  to  die  once  only  on  the  analogy  of 
general  human  experience  (927-S8).  The  reason 
which  he  assigns  in  the  same  context  for  Christ's 
dying  once,  viz.  that  a  testator  must  die  before  his 
will  can  come  into  effect,  is  also  peculiar,  inasmuch, 
as  it  is  enough  that  a  testator  die  anyhow,  it  is 
nowise  necessary  that  his  death  should  be  of  a 
sacrificial  character.  One  wonders  at  the  intro- 
duction of  so  elementary  and  inferior  a  view  close 
upon  the  grand  conception  contained  in  9" ;  and 
all  the  more  when  it  is  observed  that  in  order  to 
get  a  chance  of  introducing  it  he  has  to  take 
advantage  of  the  double  meaning  of  SulB^kij,  as 
signifying  at  once  an  alliance  or  covenant  and  a 
testament.  In  the  case  of  a  covenant  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  death  of  either  party,  therefore 
after  the  word  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
covenant  in  9'-6  it  is  employed  in  the  other  sense 
•without  any  apology.  The  reason  for  this  must 
be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  first  readers. 
They  had,  it  must  be  supposed,  no  understanding 
of  the  rationale  of  Christ's  death  from  any  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  their  instructor  felt  that  it 
was  a  point  gained  if  he  could  assign  any  reason 
for  that  death  level  to  their  understanding.  It  is 
essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  Epistle  that 
this  state  of  ignorance  in  the  first  readers  be  con- 
stantly borne  in- mind.  If  we  come  to  it,  as  some 
interpreters  do,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  familiar  to 
the  persons  addressed,  and  that  in  all  that  the  writer 
says  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  priestly  work  he  is 
simply  repeating  commonplaces,  we  incapacitate 
ourselves  for  attaining  any  true  insight  into  its 
meaning.   The  truth  is,  he  is  writing  to  persons 


who  do  not  know  the  alphabet  of  the  subject,  and 
the  problem  for  him  is  to  get  into  their  dull  minds 
by  any  means  the  idea :  Jesus,  though  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  must  die.  For  this  purpose  several 
lines  of  thought  are  pressed  into  the  service  :  Jesus 
must  die,  as  all  men  die,  once ;  He  must  die,  as 
a  testator  dies  before  his  heirs  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance ;  He  must  die  for  His  own 
advantage  as  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  becaus'"  3& 
could  not  be  a  good  fit  captain  unless  He  were 
perfected  by  suffering ;  He  must  die  as  a  piiest, 
not  indeed  as  a  priest  after  the  type  of  Aaron, 
who  offered  animals  as  sacrificial  victims,  but  au  a 
priest  of  a  higher  order,  that  of  Melchizedek. 

(a)  The  Melchizedek  Type. — The  excursus  about 
Melchizedek  in  ch.  7  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  author's  doctrine  of  Christ's  priesthood.  It 
were  an  entire  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  discussion 
on  a  curious  topic  in  theology  on  which  the  writer 
happened  to  have  some  pet  ideas.  In  that  case 
the  complaint  he  makes  of  the  dulness  of  those  to 
whom  he  writes  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  A 
man  may  be  a  good  Christian,  and  yet  remain 
ignorant,  or  even  incapable  of  understanding  an 
abstruse  theologoumenon  on  the  Melchizedek 
priesthood.  The  question  at  issue  is  really  the 
fundamental  one :  was  Christ  in  any  sense  a  priest  ? 
The  wi  iter's  conviction  is  that  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  not  understood  in  its  reality  and  worth, 
unless  it  be  seen  to  be  of  the  Melchizedek  type. 

In  ch.  510  the  author  indicates  the  programme  of 
his  discussion  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ  in  these 
words:  an  High  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek. His  plan  is  to  employ  two  types  of 
priesthood  to  indicate  its  nature — the  order  of 
Aaron,  and  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  His  pur- 
pose is  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  teach  that 
Christ  occupied  in  succession  two  priestly  offices, 
one  like  that  of  Aaron,  another  like  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek, the  former  on  earth,  the  latter  in  heaven. 
His  intention  is  rather  to  utilize  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  Christ's 
priestly  functions,  and  the  Melchizedek  priest- 
hood to  set  forth  their  ideal  worth  and  eternal 
validity.  The  two  aspects  are  taken  up  in  the 
inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  are  named  in 
the  programme:  first,  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (ch.  7) ;  second,  a  high  priest  after  the 
order  of  Aaron  (chs.  8.  9). 

Every  order  or  species  has  its  characteristic 
notes  or  marks ;  therefore  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  determine  the  marks  of  the  Melchizedek 
'order.'  To  this  task  the  writer  addresses  him- 
self in  ch.  7M,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the 
facts  about  Melchizedek  as  stated  in  Gn  H'8-50, 
with  a  commentary  pointing  out  their  religious 
significance,  and  extracting  from  the  facts  the 
desired  marks  of  the  type.  To  make  the  facts 
serve  his  purpose  the  writer  finds  it  necessary  to 
attach  importance,  not  merely  to  what  is  said  of 
Melchizedek,  but  to  what  is  not  said, — to  the 
silences  as  well  as  to  the  utterances  of  history ;  also 
to  give  ideal  meaning  to  the  names  occurring  in 
the  story.  This  method  of  interpretation  may 
seem  vicious.  We  may  call  it  allegorical,  or 
allege  that  it  is  borrowed  from  Pbilo ;  the  im- 
portant thing  to  note  is  that  it  is  his  method.  By 
this  way  he  reaches  what  he  is  in  quest  of — the 
notes  of  the  type.  These  are,  in.  all,  five.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in 
the  commentary,  they  are  these:  the  Melchizedek 
type  of  priesthood  is,  first,  a  royal  priesthood  (king 
of  righteousness);  second,  a  righteous  priesthood 
(king  of  righteousness);  third,  a  priesthood  pro- 
motive of  peace,  or  exercised  in  the  country  of 
peace  (king  of  Salem  =  king  of  peace);  fourth,  a 
personal,  not  an  inherited  dignity  (without  father, 
without  mother,  i.e.  so  far  as  the  record  is  con 
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cerned);  fifth,  it  is  an  eternal  priesthood  (without 
beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life — so  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned).  The  first  four  may  be  con- 
ceived as  standing  to  the  fifth  in  the  relation  of 
cause  to  effect.  Because  the  priesthood  in  question 
possesses  these  characteristics,  it  is  eternal. 

Observe,  now,  what  the  writer  is  really  doing  in 
making  this  ingenious  commentary  on  the  brief 
narrative  in  Genesis.  He  is  trying  to  fix  the 
characters  of  an  ideal  priesthood.  He  is  solving 
the  problem,  What  is  the  highest  conceivable  type 
or  kind  of  priesthood  ?  He  might  have  adopted  the 
method  of  philosophic  speculation  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  the  method  of  interpreting  an  OT  text. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  Does  the  latter  method 
fully  serve  the  purpose — give  us  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  ideal  ?  To  answer  it,  one  must  have 
in  one's  mind  a  conception  of  the  ideal.  Now,  with- 
out hesitation  one  would  say  that  these  things  at 
least  must  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  of 
the  highest  order.  The  priest  must  be  really  not 
ritually,  holy ;  he  must  not  be  a  mere  sacerdotal 
drudge,  but  one  whose  priestly  ministry  is  a  course 
of  gracious  condescension — a  royal  priest ;  he  must 
be  one  who,  by  his  personal  worth  and  official 
acts,  can  establish  a  reign  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  perfect  fellowship  between  man  and  God ; 
finally,  he  must  be  one  who  ever  liveth,  whose 
priesthood  does  not  pass  from  him  to  another,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

But  what  about  sacrifice,  the  most  essential 
feature,  one  would  say,  in  the  vocation  of  a  priest  ? 
We  observe  that  in  the  close  of  the  Melchizedek 
excursus,  in  a  description  of  the  ideal  priest, 
which  seems  intended  to  supplement  and  complete 
the  definition  of  the  Melchizedek  type,  it  is  said 
that  the  ideal  priest  does  not  need  to  repeat 
sacrifice  (727).  But  there  is  a  previous  question: 
does  he  offer  sacrifice  at  all,  and  what  is  his  sacri- 
fice ?  By  the  method  of  laying  stress  on  the 
silences,  one  would  say  that  in  the  Melchizedek 
type  there  is  no  sacrifice  at  all,  no  mention  being 
made  of  such  in  the  history.  If  this  were  so,  then 
it  would  stem  to  follow  that  precisely  the  most 
vital  feature  in  the  priestly  office  of  Christ — the 
sacrificial  offering  of  Himself — lay  outside  the 
type,  as  something  sui  generis,  having  nothing 
analogous  to  it  either  in  the  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chizedek or  in  that  of  Aaron.  That  would  be  a 
serious  flaw  in  the  writer's  apologetic  argument, 
too  serious  for  him  to  have  overlooked  it.  We 
must  look  more  closely  to  see  whether  self-sacrifice 
be  not  immanent  in  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  ideal  priest.  We  start  from  the  statement  that 
the  ideal  priest  needs  not  to  repeat  sacrifice,  like 
the  high  priests  of  Israel  (l11).  Why  so  ?  Because 
of  the  other  characteristics,  especially  that  pointed 
at  by  the  epithets  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
which  unfold  the  contents  of  the  idea  of  righteous- 
ness. Because  the  ideal  priest  is  holy  (fotot)  in 
relation  to  God,  benevolent  (Akcikos)  towards  men, 
and  free  from  any  fault  that  might  disqualify  for 
priestly  functions  (i/dairris),  therefore  he  needs 
not  to  repeat  sacrifice.  But  for  the  same  reason 
he  must  offer  one  sacrifice,  himself.  One  who 
answers  to  the  description  king  of  righteousness, 
one  who  realizes  in  his  character  the  ethical  ideal, 
cannot  escape  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  this 
world.  That  is  .not  said,  but  surely  it  must 
have  been  In  the  writer's  mind.  It  was  self- 
evident  to  him  that  one  who  had  all  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  Melchizedek  type  must  have 
this  one  also,  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  righteousness,  equally  so  that  he  would  be 
called  on  to  do  this,  living  as  a  holy  one  in  an  unholy 
world. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  the  ideal  priest,  the  priest 
after  the  Melchizedek  type,  can  be  reached  by 


another  line  of  deduction,  viz.  from  the  roya\ 
character  of  the  type.  The  ideal  priest  is  not 
a  legal  drudge,  but  a  king  who  graciously  con- 
descends. Carry  out  the  idea  of  condescension 
to  its  utmost  limit  and  it  will  yield  the  result 
of  a  life  laid  down  for  others :  this  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  condescension  and  voluntary  sacerdotal 
service,  and  the  requirements  of  the  ideal  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  it.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  the 
many.'    '  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.' 

It  is  obvious  that  in  these  thoughts  we  pass  out 
of  the  region  of  the  ritual  into  the  ethical,  and 
are  dealing  with  a  kind  of  sacrifice  of  entirely 
different  character  and  of  incomparably  greater 
value  than  those  pertaining  to  sacrifices  of  Leviti- 
cal  victims.  But  to  this  there  will  be  occasion 
to  refer  at  a  later  stage.  Meantime  it  remains 
to  indicate  the  use  made  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood in  the  exposition  of  the  priestly  office  of 
Christ. 

(j3)  The  Aaronic  Type. — The  chief  use  is  that  of 
a  foil.  The  burden  of  the  section,  chs.  SMJ28,  is: 
the  priestly  ministry  of  Christ  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of  Aaron.  The  rubic  of  the 
whole  passage  is:  the.  more  excellent  ministry. 
But  as  comparison  can  be  made  only  between 
things  having  a  certain  resemblance,  eulogy  runs 
along  the  line  of  parallelism.  Superiority  is  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  similitude.  The  points  of 
resemblance  are  very  general.  Common  to  both 
is  sacrifice,  a  sanctuary  where  sacrifice  is  offered, 
and  a  grand  representative  ceremonial  in  which 
the  two  systems  culminate.  The  first  point  is 
briefly  noticed  in  88.  Every  high  priest  is  ap- 
pointed to  offer  sacrifice,  therefore  this  man  (Jesus) 
must  also  have  something  to  offer.  The  vague 
statement  is  meant  to  provoke  thought  in  dull 
Heb.  readers.  'This  man,  if  He  be  a  priest,  must 
have  something  to  offer.  What  can  it  be  ?  He 
has  indicated  what  it  is  already — Himself'  (727), 
but  he  knows  they  have  not  grasped  it,  and  he 
provokes  them  to  reflection :  '  What  can  it  be  ? 
Not  bulls  and  goats,  of  course ;  what  then  ? '  The 
second  topic,  the  two  sanctuaries,  is  handled  at 
greater  length  (O1-5- ").  The  construction  and  fur- 
niture of  the  Levitical  tabernacle  are  minutely 
described,  not,  however,  in  an  antiquarian  spirit, 
but  with  a  definite  apologetic  aim.  The  salient 
points  in  the  description  are  the  division  of  the 
sanctuary  into  two  compartments  separated  by 
a  veil,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
location  of  the  altar  of  incense  (OvfuaTfotor)  is 
indicated.  Of  course  it  is  the  altar  of  incense 
that  is  meant ;  there  should  never  have  been  any 
doubt  about  that.  And  it  is  represented  as  be- 
longing to  (not  physically  within)  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  phrase  is:  the  Holy  of  Holies  hav- 
ing the  golden  altar  of  incense.  The  meaning  is : 
that  altar,  though  standing  without  the  veil,  be- 
ing required  for  daily  service,  belonged  of  right, 
in  spirit  and  function,  to  the  inner  shrine.  And 
this  antinomy — without  in  fact,  within  by  right 
— is  meant  to  startle  into  thought  the  sluggish 
minds  of  Hebrew  Christians.  '  Whence  this  puzzle 
as  to  the  whereabouts  and  relations  of  the  altar 
of  incense  ?  See  ye  not,  it  is  all  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  that  veil,  the  emblem  of  a  rude,  imperfect, 
transient  religion  ? '  In  comparison  with  the 
earthly  tabernacle,  the  one  in  which  Christ  offici- 
ates is  described  as  '  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands'  (911),  and  not 
belonging  to  the  visible  creation,  not  constructed 
out  of  material  things,  like  the  precious  cloths, 
woods,  and  metals  of  the  old  tabernacle,  which, 
however  precious,  were,  like  all  material  things, 
destined  to  wax  old  and  vanish  away. 
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The  ceremonial  selected  for  comparison  is  that 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  In  that  stately 
ceremonial  the  Levitical  ritual  culminated  and 
was  seen  at  its  best.  In  it  also,  and  in  it  alone, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  came  into  use.  It  was  the  one 
service  in  the  year  in  which  Israel's  representative 
man  came  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
It  also  lent  itself  to  comparison  at  this  vital  point, 
the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the  inner  shrine 
being  comparable  to  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
heaven,  'i'he  latter  event  is  therefore  naturally 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  former,  giving  rise  at 
points  in  the  description  to  obscurities,  such  as 
the  representation  of  Christ  entering  through  His 
own  blood  into  the  holy  place  (912). 

All  through,  the  unexpressed  refrain  '  more  ex- 
cellent '  is  audible,  but  it  arrests  the  ear  specially 
in  connexion  with  the  closing  comparison  between 
the  effects  of  the  two  priestly  functions — that  of 
Aaron  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  that 
of  Christ  when  after  His  death  on  the  Cross  He 
entered  into  heaven.  The  effect  of  the  one  was 
to  cancel  the  errors,  or  ignorances  (iymiin&Tui>,  9'), 
of  the  people  throughout  the  bygone  year,  to  wipe 
out  all  the  offences  against  Levitical  law  com- 
mitted in  a  twelvemonth,  so  that  they  might  make 
a  fresh  start.  The  effect  of  the  other  was  to 
obtain  an  '  eternal  redemption '  (alwvlav  Xtrpueui). 
Comparison  here  becomes  futile :  it  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 

(e)  Theory  of  Redemption. — For  modern  readers 
the  great  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
are  obscured  by  being  expressed  so  largely  in  terms 
of  Levitical  ritual.  The  apologetic,  which  was 
meant  to  elucidate,  now  serves  to  some  extent  as 
a  veil  to  hide  the  true  meaning.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  make  the  most  of  those  passages  in 
which  the  writer,  so  to  speak,  shakes  himself  clear 
of  his  apologetic  trammels,  and  expresses  his  ideas 
in  terms  of  universal  validity.  There  are  two 
sentences  in  which  he  does  this  in  reference  to 
the  significance  of  Christ's  death.  These  are  2U 
914,  the  former  containing  the  great  axiom :  the 
sauctifier  and  the  sanctified  are  all  of  one ;  the 
latter,  the  sublime  thesis  that  Jesus  offered  Him- 
self a  sacrifice  through  an  eternal  spirit.  The 
earlier  text  enunciates  the  principle  of  redemption, 
the  later  explains  the  infinite  efficacy  of  redemp- 
tion achieved.  The  principle  is :  solidarity  be- 
tween sauctifier  and  sanctified ;  the  two  one  in 
all  possible  respects,  the  more  respects  the  better, 
the  one  radical  difference  of  holy  and  unholy 
always  excepted ;  the  more  points  of  contact  the 
greater  the  sanctifying  power.  The  rationale  of 
infinite  value  is  'through  an  eternal  spirit.'  In 
the  interpretation  of  this  profoundly  suggestive  ex- 
pression, theologians  are  unhappily  not  at  one.  To 
the  present  writer  it  lias  ever  been  associated  with 
certain  broad  thoughts  that  help  him  to  understand 
the  value  of  Christ's  self-offering  as  compared  with 
Levitical  victims.  In  the  first  place  it  suggests 
that  Christ's  offering  was  an  affair  of  spirit,  not 
merely  of  blood-shedding.  It  expressed  a  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  victim.  Of  course  that  mind 
had  certain  ethical  characteristics.  Jesus  offered 
Himself.  So  the  mind  embodied  in  His  sacrifice 
was  free,  loving,  holy ;  a  mind  of  supreme  moral 
value  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  of  enlightened 
men.  None  of  these  epithets,  however,  is  used 
to  qualify  the  spirit  in  which  Jesus  offered  Him- 
self to  God.  The  epithet  chosen  is  'eternal.'  It 
is  selected  because  it  serves  to  raise  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  above  the  limits  of  time.  Spirit  is  in 
its  nature  eternal,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
a  spiritual  transaction  has  an  efficacy  and  value 
for  all  time,  for  the  time  that  went  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  well  as  for  the  time  coming  after. 
It  is  not  a  mere  historical  event  which  had  no 


influence  before  it  took  place,  and  whose  influence, 
after  it  happened,  was  destined  to  wane  with  the 
lapse  of  ages.  It  is  an  eternal  fact  having  absolute 
value  with  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
But  the  ethical  and  the  eternal  aspects  go  to- 
gether, the  one  conditioning  the  other.  It  is 
because  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  offered  Himself 
was  ethically  perfect — free,  loving,  holy — that  it 
has  eternal  value.  In  this  remarkable  phrase, 
combining  these  two  aspects,  the  spiritual  insight 
of  the  writer  reaches  its  highest  water-mark. 
Nothing  better,  more  penetrating,  more  felicitous, 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  death  and  its  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 

(f)ChrisVsPriesthoodin  Heaven. — Before  leaving 
the  theme  of  the  priesthood,  we  may  notice  briefly 
a  question  that  has  troubled  interpreters.  The 
priestly  ministry  of  Christ  is  located  in  heaven, 
yet  the  sacrifice  the  Priest  presents  there  appears 
to  be  none  other  than  that  offering  of  Himself 
which  He  made  once  for  all ;  an  event,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  initial  stage  of  it,  the  blood- 
shedding,  is  concerned,  happening  on  earth  and 
within  this  visible  world.  The  key  to  the  solution 
lies  in  this,  that  for  the  writer  heaven  is  the  locus 
of  realities,  while  earth  is  the  locus  of  shadows. 
In  heaven  is  the  true  tabernacle,  the  tabernacle 
which  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  sanctuary  (8*  Trjt 
e-Kjjnjt  tijj  i\q9un)t)  ;  there  are  the  '  patterns '  or 
types  of  which  the  vulgar  realities  of  earth  are 
but  imperfect  copies.  For  our  author  the  'true' 
and  the  'heavenly'  are  synonyms.  Whatever  is 
true  is  heavenly,  belongs  to  the  upper  world  of 
realities,  and  whatever  belongs  to  this  upper  world 
is  true  and  real.  If,  therefore,  Christ's  self-sacri- 
fice be  a  true  sacrifice,  it  belongs  to  the  heavenly 
world,  no  matter  where  or  when  it  takes  place. 
And  Christ's  sacrifice  is,  for  the  author,  a  true 
sacrifice,  because  it  is  an  affair  of  spirit.  Flesh 
and  blood,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  are  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  belong  to  the  realm  of  shadows. 
Even  the  blood  of  Christ  viewed  materially  can 
find  no  place  in  heaven.  Hence  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  solving  the  above-stated  problem  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  first  stage  of  the  sacrifice 
— tie  death,  or  blood-shedding — and  the  second, 
the  sprinkling  of  the  shed  blood  on  the  mercy-seat 
within  the  sanctuary,  relegating  the  former  to 
earth  as  something  lying  outside  the  sphere  of 
Christ's  proper  priestly  activity,  and  to  locate  the 
latter  in  heaven  as  the  point  at  which  the  priestly 
ministry  begins.  Christ's  sacrifice  finds  entrance 
into  heaven  when  blood  is  transmuted  into  spirit. 
In  other  words,  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  is 
a  true  sacrifice,  as  distinct  from  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  which  was  only  a 
shadow  of  sacrifice,  because  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  mind  or  spirit.  And  because  it  is  that  it 
belongs  to  heaven,  though  it  takes  place  on  earth. 
The  magic  phrase  '  through  an  eternal  spirit ' 
lifts  us  above  distinctions  of  time  and  place,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  regard  Christ's  offer- 
ing of  Himself,  in  all  its  stages,  as  a  transaction 
within  the  celestial  sanctuary. 

This  conception  of  heaven  as  the  place  of  reali- 
ties, as  distinct  from  earth  as  the  place  of 
shadows,  is  the  philosophic  presupposition  of  the 
system  of  positive  Christian  thought  contained  in 
our  Epistle.  It  reminds  us  of  Plato  and  of  Philo. 
Whether  our  author  was  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  either  the  Gentile  or  the  Jewish  philosopher 
is  a  question  on  which  opinion  differs,  and  on 
which  a  few  remarks  will  be  offered  at  a  later 
stage.  The  important  matter  is,  not  to  ascertain 
where  he  got  this  speculative  conception,  but  to 
note  carefully  the  fact  that  it  was  in  his  mind, 
and  to  keep  it  before  our  own  minds  in  inter- 
preting his  words.    At  no  point  in  the  Epistle 
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is  it  more  necessary  to  do  so  than  at  that  remark- 
able sentence  in  which  the  writer  expresses  bis 
final  deepest  thought  concerning  the  nature  and 
worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

(jjr)  Salvation. — From  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
priestly  office  to  the  conception  of  salvation  con- 
tained in  our  Epistle,  the  transition  is  easy.  The 
author  describes  the  'great  salvation'  variously, 
but  always  in  terms  suggested  by  the  primitive 
history  of  man  as  contained  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis.  He  first  represents  it  as  consisting  in 
lordship  in  the  world  to  come,  founding  on  a 
quotation  from  the  8th  Psalm,  which  is  a  poetic 
echo  of  the  statement  regarding  man's  place  in 
the  world  in  Gn  l28  (ch.  2s-8).  Next  he  conceives 
it  as  deliverance  from  the  power  of  death  exercised 
by  the  devil,  with  obvious  allusion  to  the  history  of 
the  Fall  in  Gn  3,  wherein  death  is  set  forth  as  the 
penalty  of  sin  (ch.  21*- u).  Finally,  he  exhibits  it 
as  the  full  final  realization  of  the  divine  idea  and 
promise  of  rest,  to  which  he  applies  the  felicitous 
thought-suggesting  name  Sabbatism  (<rapparurfUi), 
so  making  the  final  bliss  of  redeemed  man  consist 
in  entering  into  the  rest  which  God  Himself  en- 
joyed when  He  had  finished  the  work  of  creation 
(ch.  49,  cf.  Gn  22).  Taken  together,  the  three  con- 
ceptions suggest  the  thought  of  Paradise  restored, 
the  divine  ideal  of  man  and  the  world  and  their 
mutual  relations  realized  in  perpetuity,  man  made 
veritably  the  lord  of  creation,  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  death,  no  longer  subject  to  servile  tasks, 
but  occupied  only  in  work  compatible  with  perfect 
repose.  From  all  the  three  points  of  view,  salva- 
tion is  a  thing  in  the  future.  It  is  an  apocalyptic 
vision.  Fruition  lies  in  the  Beyond.  Dominion, 
deathlessness,  and  Sabbatism  belong  to  the  world 
to  come,  and  are  objects  of  hope  for  those  who 
bear  the  Christian  name. 

But  salvation  is  not  altogether  in  the  future ; 
it  is  a  present  good  as  well.  Christians,  as  such, 
are  conceived  of  as '  sanctified '  (d>«if  Ajwroi)  and  even 
'perfected.'  These  words,  however,  do  not  bear 
quite  the  same  meaning  as  that  which  we,  familiar 
with  the  Pauline  theology,  are  apt  to  attach  to 
them.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  sanctification 
is  ethical,  and  means  making  the  Christian  holy 
in  heart  and  life.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
this  ethical  sense  appears  (though  the  point  has 
been  disputed)  occasionally  to  be  traced,  as  in 
ch.  12,0-w,  but  more  commonly  the  term  is  used 
in  a  theocratic  sense,  to  express  the  idea  of  being 
put  in  right  covenant  relations  with  God,  as  in 
the  text :  '  By  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified'  (10").  The  sancti- 
fied in  this  theocratic  sense  are  equivalent  to  St. 
Paul's  'justified.'  In  ch.  211  the  word  iyia{iiuvoi 
should  probably  be  taken  in  both  senses.  The 
statement  the  verse  contains  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  axiom,  to  the  effect  that  whatever  parties  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  sanctifier  to  sancti- 
fied are  ipso  facto  '  of  one,'  have  one  interest,  form 
a  brotherhood  bound  together  by  community  of 
nature,  experience,  and  privilege.  The  principle 
holds  good,  whether  we  understand  the  sanctifying 
function  theocratically  or  ethically.  If  the  func- 
tion of  the~  sanctifier  be  to  place  the  sanctified,  i.e. 
those  to  be  sanctified,  in  right  relations  with  God, 
then  the  more  points  of  contact  the  better.  There 
must  be  unity  in  God's  sight,  so  that  what  He 
does  is  done  in  the  name  of  those  He  seeks  to 
sanctify,  and  avails  for  their  benefit  He  must 
be  one  with  them  in  death,  as  it  is  by  His  death 
that  He  makes  propitiation  for  their  sins.  He 
must  possess,  in  common  with  them,  humanity, 
for  otherwise  He  could  not  die.  Finally,  He  must 
be  one  with  them  in  experience  of  trial  and  temp- 
tation, because -thereby  is  evinced  the  sympathy 
that  wins  trust,  and  unless  the  priest  is  trusted 


it  is  in  vain  that  He  transacts.  On  the  othei 
hand,  if  the  sanctifier's  function  be  to  make  his 
clients  ethically  holy,  then,  again,  the  more  points 
of  contact  between  Him  and  them  the  better.  In 
that  case,  the  sanctifying  power  lies  in  the  example 
of  the  sanctifier:  in  His  character,  His  history  as 
a  man.  He  makes  men  holy  by  reproducing  in 
His  own  life  the  ideal  of  human  character,  and 
bringing  that  ideal  to  bear  on  their  minds  by 
living  a  truly  godly  life  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  under  which  they  are  placed.  In  short, 
His  power  to  sanctify  ethically  depends  on  like- 
ness in  nature,  position,  and  experience. 

The  word  reXniu  is  sometimes  also  used  in 
our  Epistle  to  denote  the  establishment  of  right 
relations  between  man  and  God,  that  is  to  say, 
as  equivalent  to  'justify'  in  the  Pauline  vocabu- 
lary. So  in  the  text:  'By  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.'  Per- 
fecting here  means  giving  the  worshipper  a  satis- 
factory assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  What 
the  word  means  in  any  given  case  depends  entirely 
on  the  connexion  of  thought.  In  general,  it  signi- 
fies to  reach  the  end,  and  the  specific  sense  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view.  Thus  perfecting 
as  applied  to  Christ  in  210  signifies  to  make  Him 
a  fully-equipped  Captain  of  salvation.  Applied  to 
the  fathers,  who  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
the  promises  in  114J,  it  means  getting  at  length 
what  they  had  lived  and  longed  for  when  the 
company  of  the  saved  is  complete. 

Condition  of  Salvation. — What  is  the  condition 
of  salvation  in  our  Epistle  ?  We  know  what  it 
is  in  St.  Paul's  theology.  We  are  justified  by 
faith.  Faith  is  a  great  word  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  also,  but  its  use  there  is  not  qui'* 
the  same  as  in  the  Pauline  letters.  In  the  apostle's 
system  faith  has  two  functions.  It  accepts  as  a 
gift  the  'righteousness  of  God,'  and  it  works 
through  love  as  a  sanctifying  power.  Of  the 
former  function  there  is  no  clear  trace  in  Hebrews. 
Instead  of  faith  we  find  obedience  in  the  text: 
'  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him'  (6»).  We  come  nearer  to 
the  Pauline  conception  of  justifying  faith  in  lO^, 
where  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers  to  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  where 
faith  means  confident  expectation  of  welcome  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  function  of  faith  as  a  force 
making  for  personal  righteousness  or  noble  con- 
duct is  very  prominently  set  forth  in  ch.  11, 
where,  in  a  series  of  well-chosen  instances,  it  is 
exhibited  as  a  power  helping  men  to  make  their 
lives  sublime.  But  the  secret  of  its  power  is 
peculiarly  conceived  in  Hebrews.  In  St.  Paul's 
system  faith  derives  its  power  from  its  personal 
object,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  unites  us  to 
Him,  and  from  Him  flows  a  transforming  influ- 
ence. In  Hebrews  the  secret  of  faith's  power  is 
its  psychological  character  as  a  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  can  make  the  future  as 
if  it  were  present,  and  the  unseen  as  if  it  were 
visible.  So  viewed,  faith  as  a  principle  making 
for  heroism  is  not  confined  to  the  Christian  world. 
It  is  as  wide  as  humanity,  and  can  turn  out  heroes 
and  heroines  in  every  land.  Hence  even  a  Rahab 
finds  a  place  in  the  roll  of  those  who  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith. 

(2)  Fatherhood  of  ffon.—The  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  sonship  of  men,  cen- 
tral in  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  prominent  also 
in  the  Pauline  letters,  is  not  very  conspicuously 
taught  in  our  Epistle.  It  makes  a  formal  appear- 
ance chiefly  in  the  hortatory  section.  There  God 
is  called  'the  Father  of  spirits'  (129),  and  it  is 
taught  that  His  supreme  aim  in  all  His  dealings 
with  His  children  is  to  make  them  partakers  of 
His  holiness  (1210).    The  phrase  '  Father  of  spirit* ' 
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Beems  to  imply  a  paternal  relation  of  God  to  men 
as  such,  coextensive  with  the  human  family,  or, 
rather,  inclusive  of  the  human  family,  embracing 
it  in  a  larger  category,  the  world  of  spirits,  in- 
cluding men  living  in  the  flesh  but  having  a  spirit, 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  angels. 
In  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Epistle  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  referred  to,  or  implied,  mainly  in 
reference  to  the  Sonship  of  Christ.  But  while 
this  is  so,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  apologetic  argument  controlling  the  train 
of  thought  rather  than  to  tho  peculiarity  of  the 
writer's  theological  system,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fatherhood  is  so  comparatively  in  the  back- 
ground. No  man  could  be  insensible  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  doctrine  who  had  such  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  distinction  and  glory  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  free  access  to  an  intimate 
fellowship  with  God.  This  central  conception 
covers  the  whole  ground.  A  religion  of  unre- 
stricted access  is  a  religion  of  sonship.  Its  spirit 
is  filial,  not  legal ;  its  watchword  trust,  not  fear. 
It  brings  its  votaries  to  Mount  Zion,  not  to  Mount 
Sinai.  At  another  point  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
is  immanent  in  the  Epistle,  though  not  formally 
named.  This  is  where  faithful  Christians  are 
called  the  comrades  of  Christ.  '  We  have  become 
fellows  of  Christ  if  we  hold  fast  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end '  (3U).  So  we 
render  the  passage,  taking  iUto%oi  in  the  sense  it 
bears  in  l9.  The  faithful  the  fellows  of  Christ, 
God's  Son — such  is  the  writer's  idea,  implying  also, 
of  course,  that  they  are  sons  in  the  same  house 
and  family  of  God.  This  is  just  whr.t  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  one  who  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  great  principle,  Sanctifier  and  sanctified  all 
of  one.  It  is  but  the  other  side  of  that  great 
truth.  The  one  side  is  Christ's  oneness  with  those 
He  undertakes  to  sanctify,  and  His  readiness  to 
accept  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  His  complete 
identification  with  them.  The  other  side  is  the 
unity  of  the  sanctified  with  Christ,  complete 
equality  with  Him  in  privilege.  They  are  sons, 
therefore,  as  indeed  they  are  called  in  219,  and 
therefore  Christ's  brethren.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren  even  when  they  were  in 
an  unsanctified  state  (2n);  how  much  less  will 
lie  be  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  when  they 
have  experienced  His  sanctifying  power  I  There- 
fore we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  pUroxoi 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  comradeship.  In  doing  so 
we  only  assume  that  the  author  understands  his 
own  system  of  thought,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  with  the  conception  of  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  people  that  pervades  the  entire 
NT.  For  the  religion  of  the  NT  is  throughout 
filial,  and  God,  whether  often  or  seldom  so  named, 
is  always  Father.  The  dialects  for  the  purposes 
of  theological  reflection  are  various,  but  the  cen- 
tral religious  intuition  is  one. 

iv.  Relation  TO  Philo. — Such  in  brief  outline 
is  the  theological  import  of  the  Epistle.  We  have 
Avoided  preliminary  discussion  of  the  questions 
belonging  to  tho  head  of  Introduction,  because  we 
did  not  wish  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  a  right  understanding  of  the  Epistle  depends 
on  the  previous  settlement  of  doubtful  questions 
respecting  its  author,  its  first  readers,  its  date,  its 
theological  affinities,  etc.  We  do  not  believe  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  has  been  said,  e.g.,  that  no 
one  can  understand  the  Epistle  who  does  not  regard 
it  as  the  writing  of  one  belonging  to  the^  SchooL 
of  Pftf',"l°"H  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  phil- 
osophy. We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary, 
thai  err  be  too  sure  of  this,  and  to  lay  great  stress 
on  the  supposed  fact,  is  the  direct  way  to  mis- 
understanding.    It  is  possible  to  understand  the 


main  drift  of  the  Epistle  while  remaining  In  sus- 
pence  as  to  the  connexion  with  Philo.  It  is  best 
to  commence  the  study  of  the  work  tolerably 
uncommitted  on  the  point.  It  is  quite  proper, 
as  we  go  along,  to  keep  our  eyes  open  to  all 
traces  of  affinity  with  Philo,  so  that  on  arriving 
at  the  end  of  the  book  we  may  have,  not  only  a 
distinct  idea  of  its  theological  drift,  but  also  a 
more  or  less  probable  opinion  on  the  subordinate 
question  as  to  the  connexion  of  its  author  with 
the  Alexandrine  school  of  religions  philosophy. 
But  that  question,  however  interesting,  is  not 
vital. 

That  there  are  affinities  of  thought  and  style  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  and,  indeed,  has  already 
been  indicated  in  a  passing  way.  The  author's 
mode  of  conceiving  heaven  as  the  place  of  realities 
and  the  earth  as  the  place  of  shadows  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  That  peculiarity  is  a  fact  patent 
to  any  attentive  reader  altogether  apart  from  the 
question  to  what  source  it  is  to  be  traced.  We 
might  notice  it  though  we  had  never  heard  of 
Plato  or  Philo.  The  only  effect  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  writer  was  a  disciple  of  the  Jewish  phi- 
losopher is  somewhat  to  sharpen  our  attention  and 
lead  us  to  attach  more  importance  to  it  than  we  , 
otherwise  would,  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves. 
But  there  need  be  no  jealousy  as  to  having  our 
attention  directed  to  phenomena  of  this  kind.  No 
question  of  religious  importance  is  involved,  and 
the  multiplication  of  instances  of  affinity  in  word 
and  thought  between  Hebrews  and  the  writings 
of  Philo  serves  the  purpose,  at  least,  of  increasing 
our  acquaintance  with  the  literary  characteristics 
of  our  Epistle. 

Among  the  verbal  affinities  with  Philo  the  following  may  be 
specified.  Philo,  like  our  author,  uses  the  propheU  for  the 
OT.  'Airovvtto-fta  and  \opaKTria  find  a  place  in  his  vocabulary, 
fajLuanrptoi'  is  used  by  bun  (not  in  LXX)  for  the  altar  of  Incense. 
Among  the  functions  he  ascribes  to  the  Logos  Is  that  of  cutter 
(ropeve),  even  as  our  author  describes  the  word  of  God  ae  more 
cutting  (ro*iwTfpo$)  than  any  two-edged  sword.  The  unusual 
words  rpaxi)Ai'£«>  (4U)  and  /«Tpioira0tM  (,V)  both  occur  In  Philo.'* 
Less  remarkable  Is  the  coincident  use  by  the  two  writers  <it 
the  epithets  Teyw'Tij*  and  Aiuuovpyoc  in  reference  to  God  (ll10). 
Among  the  thought  affinities  may  be  reckoned  the  distinction 
between  to  <t>*iv6n*va  (ll8)— PhlJo  s  6  oparbt  icoa-pof,  the  visible 
world,  and  the  non-visible  things  (jii|  i«  ^un^nui,  1 l8)— Philo's 
koV/aoc  voirrfo,  tho  world  of  ideas ;  the  conception  of  heaven  as 
the  country  or  home  (iraTptc,  ll1*)  of  the  soul;  the  application 
to  Christ  of  attributes  ascribed  in  Philo  to  the  Logos,  such  as 

rrpo»irOTO«Of  (l8)  answering  to  irpf<rflu,"epof  eios  or  wpiitTOyovtx  in 
Philo;  0eos  (l9),  apxtipeuc.  To  theso  instances  thoroughgoing 
advocates  of  dependence  on  Philo  would  add  the  whole  Mel- 
chizedek  excursus,  but  without  good  reason.  At  this  point 
our  author  drew  his  inspiration,  not  from  Philo,  but  from  the 
Heb.  prophet  who  wrote  the  1 10th  Psalm.  Philo  does  not  quota 
or  refer  to  tho  text  about  Melchlzedek  In  that  psalm,  and  there 
Is  nothing  In  all  his  writings  to  show  that  he  followed  the 
psalmist,  or  set  tho  examplo  to  our  author,  in  ascribing  to  the 
priest  of  Salem  an  ideal  significance.  Bloek  states,  with  strict 
truth,  that  in  Philo  the  significance  of  Melchlzedek  Is  always 
treated  In  an  incidental  manner.*  As  to  the  attribute  of  cut- 
ting, ascribed  to  the  word  of  Qod  in  Hebrew*,  and  to  the  Logos 
in  Philo,  the  resemblance  Is  In  word  rather  than  In  thought. 
Our  author  Is  not  thinking  of  the  personal  Logos  In  the  passage 
in  question,  and  the  function  he  ascribes  to  the  Word  Is  ethical, 
exercised  In  the  spirit  of  man,  whereas  the  function  Philo  had 
Id  view  was  that  of  dividing  the  material  of  which  the  world 
is  made  into  genera  and  species.  On  the  whole.  If,  as  Is  not 
Improbable,  the  writer  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  Ideas 
ana  philosophic  lalect  to  which  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
Jewish  philosophy  gave  wide  currency  In  the  first  Christian 
century,  there  is  no  evidence  In  his  work  of  abject  dlsclpleshlp, 
but  at  most  of  a  very  free  Independent  use  of  words  and  ideas 
hailing  from  that  quarter,  Just  so  far  as  they  would  serve  his 
purpose. 

v.  Relation  TO  St.  Pattl. — A  similar  relation\ 
of  independence  towards  the  Apostle  Paul  must  \ 
be  claimed  for  the  Epistle.    That  the  apostle  was  I 
not  the  author  of  it  is  now  so  generally  admitted^ 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  the  ques/ 
tion.    The  diversity  in  the  use  of  important  theo- 
logical terms  such  as  47«i{to  and  vlimt,  the  lliaad 
contrast  in  style,  the  marked  individuality  oftne 

•  ttebrderbrlef,  il.  p.  828,  note  a. 
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two  authors  in  respect  of  religious  temperament, 
all  shut  one  up  to  this  conclusion.  As  to  the 
difference  of  style,  it  is  a  matter  of  detail,  -with 
reference  to  which  a  decided  impression  can  be 
made  only  by  a  large  accumulation  of  instances, 
but  the  following  statement  gives  a  sufficient  idea 
/  of  it.  '  St.  Paul  was  not  free  from  Hebraism,  and 
(  derives  force  from  the  simplicity  of  his  language ; 
\  the  author  (of  Hebrews)  expresses  himself  iu 
\ idiomatic  Sud  poliohpd  Umuk,  an7r"delights  in 
the  pomp  -0)1  Stalely-  pnTss€S  and  full-sounding 
derivatives. )  They  differ  in  the  elementary  frame- 
work of  thfeir  sentences  by  employment  of  differ- 
ent constructions  and  different  connecting  par- 
ticlos.  Dialectical  subtlety,  impetuous  bursts  of 
natural  eloquence,  .mighty  thoughts  struggling  for 
expression  in  disjointed  sentences,  are  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  St.  Paul's  style^  Rhetorical 
skill,  studied  antithesis,  even  floWof  faultless 
grammar,  and  measured  march  of  rhythmical 
periods,  combine  to  stamp  upon  the  Epistle  a 
distinct  and  unique  character  of  its  own.'  •  Be- 
TlTnd  this  difference  of  style  lies  an  even  more 
marked  difference  in  religious  temperament  and 
experience.  ( St.  Paul  is  a  man  of  great  moral 
intensity ;  the-author  of  Hebrews  has  about  him 
an  air  of  philosophic  reposeJ  We  feel  in  every 
page  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  that  the  man  who 
wrote  them  has  passed  through  a  great  religious 
crisis.  |  In  reading  Hebrews  we  have  no  such  feel- 
ing. 1  'Instead  of  a  tragic  experience  there  has 
been/ a  smooth  quiet  studious  life,  whose  passage 
into  Christian  faith  has  resembled  the  dawn  of 
day  rather  than  the  sudden  flash  of  light  from 
heaven  which  smote  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  the  earth 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  A  significant  index  of 
this  equable  flow  is  the  entire  absence  from  our 
Epistle  of  the  well-known  Pauline  antitheses: 
law  and  grace,  faith  and  works,  flesh  and  spirit. 
There  are  antitheses  here  also,  but  they  are  less 
pronounced, — shadow  and  substance,  type  and  an- 
titype,— pointing  at,  not  radical  contrariety,  but 
different  stages  in  the  religious  development  of 
mankind. 

(The  writer  of  Hebrews  was  not  only  not  St. 
Paul,  but  not  even  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  ]  To  a 
great  extent  the  proof  of  the  one  thesis  is>et  the 
same  time  the  proof  of  the  other.    That  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Pauline  literature  has  been 
confidently  asserted,  but  cannot  be  clearly  shown,  t 
/There  are  doubtless  things  that  remind  us  of 
/Pauline  texts,  e.g.  the  description  of  the  law  as 
I  'the  word  spoken  by  angels'  (2J),  which  recalls 
I  a  similar  thought  in  Gal  319,  and  the  idea  of  the 
\  heavenly  Jerusalem  (12s2  1314)  found  in  the  same 
Epistle  (4s6).   But  these  may  be  mere  coincidences 
in  the  use  of  conceptions  belonging  to  the  common 
stock  of  contemporary  religious  thought.  Ac- 
quaintance with  Philo's  writings  can  be  alleged 
with  much  greater  show  of  reason. 

But  while  not  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  our  author 
is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  all  the  leading  posi- 
tions of  Paulinism.  Without  doubt  he  stands  on 
the  ground  of  universalism.  No  express  text, 
indeed,  can  be  cited  in  suppdrt  of  this  assertion. 
Prom  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  single 
allusion  to  Gentile  Christians,  or  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  people.  He  seems  to  have  in  view 
throughout,  God's  ancient  people,  and  to  have  for 
his  sole  aim  to  enable  Hebrew  Christians  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  the  faith  amid  circumstances  of 
trial.  He  takes  no  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  indicating  the  universal  destination  of  the 
gospel ;    not  even  in  2W,  where  it  would  have 

*  The  Epittle  to  the  Uebretcs,  by  F.  Kendall,  rid*  the  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  26,  27. 
t  Vide  vor  Soden  In  Uandkommentar,  Elnleltunj,  p.  2. 


been  so  natural  to  have  said,  He  (Jesus)  took 
not  hold  of  (in  order  to  save)  angels,  but  He  took 
hold  of  mankind ;  instead  of  which  he  says,  He 
took  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Nevertheless, 
the  Epistle  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versalism. The  whole  scheme  of  thought,  though 
excogitated  for  the  benefit  of  Hebrews,  is  capable 
of  universal  application,  and  implies  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  concern  of  all  mankind.  The  remark 
holds  true  especially  of  the  Christology.  The  cos- 
mic relations  in  which  the  Son  is  set  in  the  proem 
indicate  that  the  word  spoken  by  God  through 
Him  is  a  revelation  for  the  whole  world.  It  is 
only  in  universalist  writings,  such  as  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  that  a  cosmic 
Christology  is  to  be  looked  for.  Not  less  uni- 
versalist in  tendency  is  the  view  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  presented  in  ch.  9".  The  doctrine  takes 
its  colour  from  Levitical  institutions,  but  in  its 
core  it  is  not  Jewish  but  human.  The  phrase  by 
an  eternal  spirit  lifts  the  whole  subject  above  the 
distinctions,  not  only  of  time  and  space,  as  already 
pointed  out,  but  also  of  race  and  nationality,  it 
has  the  same  ring  as  the  great  epoch-making  text 
in  St.  John's  Gospel :  '  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jeru- 
salem, worship  the  Father.  .  .  .  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth '  (4!1- a). 

Our  author  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  St. 
Paul's  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  spiritual 
religion.  He  sees  not  less  clearly  than  the  apostle 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
except  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  circumcision,  but  doubtless 
he  would  have  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Pauline  polemic  against  those  who  attached  re- 
ligious value  to  that  rite.  His  own  controversy 
is  with  those  who  attach  overweening  importance 
to  Levitical  ceremonial ;  but  it  is  not  less  thorough- 
going than  the  apostle's,  and  it  rests  upon  the  same 
principles  and  postulates. 

Once  more,  our  author  is  at  one  with  St.  Paul 
in  his  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of 
free  grace.  His  own  conception  of  it  as  the 
religion  of  unrestricted  access  to  God  is  an  exact 
equivalent.  It  is  the  same  truth  set  in  a  different 
antithesis.  St.  Paul  opposed  grace  to  legal  works, 
our  author  opposes  the  privilege  of  free  access 
to  the  distance  at  which  Levitical  regulations 
kept  worshippers  from  God.  The  counsel  'Draw 
near'  presupposes  a  gracious  Father  to  be  ap- 
proached, from  whom  all  spiritual  good  may  be 
confidently  expected:  pardon  of  sin,  seasonable 
succour  in  all  times  of  temptation.  In  Hebrews 
as  in  Rom.  and  Gal.  salvation  is  a  free  gift. 

vi.  Was  the  Author  Jew  ok  Gentile?— 
Whether  the  author  of  our  EpLstle  was  a  born  Jew 
or  a  Gejitjje  cannot  be  decided.!  The  style  and  the 
rhetorical  structure  of  the  wflting  make  for  the 
latter  alternative,  fchg  ^familiarity  with  Jewish  in- 
stitutions Hit  >he  former!  Both  might  be  com- 
bined in  a  Jew  of  Alexamlrian  Hellenistic  culture 
like  Apollos,  with  whom,  since  Luther  threw  out 
the  suggestion,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
identify  the  author,  though  the  hypothesis  has 
no  support  in  ancient  tradition.  The  question  of 
nationality  is  of  subordinate  importance.  (The 
only  question  of  vital  interest  in  connexion  Wfll* 
the  theological  import  of  the  Epistle  is  whether  the 
author  represented  the  standpoint  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity with  its  limited  sympathies  and  its  con- 
tracted religious  ideas.  A  tendency  to  take  this 
view  of  his  position  has  been  more  or  less  apparent 
in  some  recent  contributions  to  the  exegetical 
literature  of  the  subject.  In  so  far  as  it  is  adopted, 
it  makes  the  understanding  of  the  book  hopeless. 
We  cannot  too  firmly  grasp  the  fact  that  in  his. 
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'  essential  ideas  the  writer  soars  high  above  all 
Jewish-Christian  narrowness.  In  his  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  in  his  modes  of  argument, 
and  even  in  some  of  his  subordinate  conceptions, 
he  may  be  a  man  of  bis  time  and  people ;  but  in 
his  great  central  thought  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  free  access  and  of  spiritual  reality,  he 
belongs  to  all  time  and  to  all  peoples.  Whether 
he  came  before  St.  Paul  or  after  him  in  point 
of  time,  he  is  of  the  same  spiritual  brotherhood. 
He  has  seen  with  open  face  the  true  nature  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  faith. 

/  vii.  Jew  or  Gentile  Readers  ? — In  asserting 
the  universal  outlook  of  our  author,  we  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  on  the  face  of  his  work  he  seems  to 
concern  himself  only  with  Jewish  readers.  Till 
recent  times  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  that 
the  inscription  To  the  Hebrews,  though  not  original, 
correctly  indicated  its  destination.  But  of  late 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  supported  by  weighty 
names,  to  set  this  tradition  aside,  and  to  hold  that 
the  first  readers  must  have  been  Gentiles,  not  Jews. 
Among  those  who  share  this  opinion  are  Schurer, 
Weizsacker,  Pfleiderer,  and,  above  all,  von  Soden. 
Among  the  grounds  on  which  this  hypothesis  is 
made  to  rest  are  such  as  these :  the  fundamentals 
enumerated  in  ti1-3  are  such  as  were  suitable  for 
catechumens  of  pagan  antecedents ;  the  expres- 
sion 'the  living  God'  (914)  suggests  an  antithesis 
between  the  true  God  and  pagan  idols,  and  the 
moral  exhortations,  addressed  to  the  readers,  pos- 
sess special  appropriateness  only  when  conceived 
as  meant  for  Gentile  Christians.  The  numerous 
phrases  which  seem  to  imply  readers  of  Heb.  ex- 
traction are  explained  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis,  by  the  assumption  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Epistle  was  written,  the  Gentile  Church 
had  served  itself  heir  to  the  title  and  privileges  of 
the  elect  people.  To  the  question,  what  need  for  so 
elaborate  a  plea  for  Christianity  versus  Levitical- 
ism  in  an  Epistle  written  for  Gentile  Christians? 
the  answer  given  is :  The  type  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity the  author  had  to  deal  with  was  an  eclectic 
syncretistic  system,  into  which  an  amateur  attach- 
ment to  Levitical  institutions  entered  as  an  ele- 
ment, and  became  so  strong  as  to  endanger  the 
Christian  faith  with  which  it  was  associated, 
especially  in  a  time  of  persecution.* 

That  an  amount  of  Ingenuity  has  been  expended  In  support 
of  this  hypothesis,  sufficient  to  make  It  appear  plausible,  Is 
frankly  admitted.  But  that  the  case  has  been  proved  we  are 
far  from  thinking.  We  sympathize  with  Mcncgoz  when  he  says : 
'  What  strikes  us,  In  this  Epistle  throughout,  isa  Jewish  "flavour 
of  the  soil,"  and  an  absence  of  all  allusion  to  pagan  worship  so 
complete  that  we  have  difficulty  In  comprehending  how  any- 
one can  discover  in  it  the  least  Indication  of  its  being  meant 
for  readers  of  pagan  antecedents.  We  do  not  say  there  were 
no  pagan  Christians  in  the  community,  there  may  have  been 
lor  anght  we  know,  but  In  the  text*  we  see  no  trace  of  them.'  t 
Ostensibly  the  first  readers  are  Hebrews,  and  Hebrews  alone ; 
that  Is  generally  acknowledged.  The  onus  probandi  lies  on 
those  who  affirm  that  they  were  not  really  such,  and  It  requires 
a  very  elaborate  display  of  exegetical  ingenuity  to  explain  away 
the  apparent  Jewish  costume  and  physiognomy.  If  the  readers 
were  Indeed  Gentiles,  they  were  Gentiles  so  completely  dis- 
guised in  Jewish  dress,  and  wearing  a  mask  with  so.pronounced 
Jewish  features,  that  the  true  nationality  has  been  successfully 
hidden  for  nineteen  centuries,  and  even  now,  after  learne'd 
-rltlcs  have  done  their  best  to  show  us  the  Gentile  behind  the 
Jew,  we  shake  our  heads  In  honest  insurmountable  doubt,  and 
feel  constrained  to  agree  with  Westcott  when  he  pronounces 
the  argument  of  von  Soden  'an  Ingenious  paradox.'} 

viii.  Location  op  First  Readers.— Where  the 
Heb.  community,  to  which  the  Epistle  was  addressed, 
was  located,  is  a  much  debated  question  of  inferior 
moment  to  that  just  disposed  of.  Palestine, 
Alexandria,  Rome  are  the  rival  hypotheses,  and 
weighty  authorities  can  be  cited  for  each  of  them.  § 

*  So  in  effect  Pfleiderer  in  I7rc.hr itttenthum,  p.  620. 

t  La  TlUologie  de  L'SpUre  aune  Hibreux,  pp.  26,  27. 

X  The  Spittle  to  the  Hebrew*.  Introduction,  p.  xxxv. 

$  One  of  the  most  recent  and  able  contributions  In  snpport 
of  the  Rome  hvpothesls  may  be  found  In  Reville's  Originet  de 
FEpitcopat,  1804. 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  details  on  the 
subject,  as  the  topic  has  no  vital  bearing  on  the 
theology  of  the  Epistle.  If  we  attach  weight  to 
the  inscription  To  the  Hebrews  as  indicating,  not 
merely  Jewish  nationality,  but  a  section  of  the 
Jewish  people  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
'Hebrew,'  it  points  to  Palestine  or  Syria  as  the 
locality  of  the  first  readers.  '  Hebrews '  means 
Jews  speaking  Hebrew.  But  as  the  Epistle  was 
written  in  Greek,  these  1  Hebrews '  must  have 
been  bilinguals  acquainted  with  Greek  as  well 
as  their  mother-tongue.  Such  bilingual  Jews  would 
be  found  more  readily  in  a  Syrian  city  like  Antioch 
than  in  Jerusalem.  Other  things  point  in  the 
same  direction,  e.g.  the  statement  in  2s  that  the 
persons  addressed  had  heard  the  gospel,  not  from 
the  lips  of  the  apostles,  but  at  second  hand.  This 
would  apply  to  the  Syrian  Churches,  which  were 
founded  by  the  scattered  members  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  after  the  death  of  Stephen.* 

ix.  Date. — The  date  of  the  Epistle  has  more  than 
curious  interest  The  solemn  earnest  tone  of  the 
hortatory  parts  speaks  to  a  great  crisis,  such  as 
that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  and  of  the  Jewish 
state,  impending.  All  seems  to  say :  a  judgment- 
day  is  approaching  (10M).  The  Epistle  is  a  supreme 
effort  to  avert  apostasy  at  a  time  of  extreme  peril. 
A  general  overturn  is  at  hand,  when  all  things 
that  can  be  shaken — cities,  walls,  temples,  hoary 
religions — will  be  shaken  to  make  room  for  the 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  (1226*7).  There 
is  therefore  a  high  degree  of  probability  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  Epistle  was  written  when  the 
war,  which  issued  so  disastrously  for  the  Jewish 
people,  was  raging  and  drawing  near  to  its  awful 
crisis.  'The  fatal  year  A.D.  70  had  arrived,  and 
the  Roman  armies  had  gathered  round  Jerus. ;  if 
the  daily  sacrifice  had  not  already  ceased,  the 
siege  had  at  all  events  begun  ;  for  until  Jerus. 
was  "compassed  with  armies"  no  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian would  have  ventured  to  address  to  his  Heb. 
brethren  so  unsparing  a  condemnation  of  the 
national  religion.'  t  The  last  statement  in  this 
quotation  may  be  doubtful,  for  the  prophetic  men 
of  Scripture  always  had  the  courage  to  utter  their 
convictions  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  selection 
of  the  period  most  suitable  to  the  message  de- 
livered is  otherwise  appropriate.  And  the  date 
called  for  by  the  solemnity  of  the  message  is  borne 
out  by  minute  hints  occasionally  dropped,  e.g.  by 
the  allusion  to  the  40  years  during  which  the 
people  of  Israel  saw  God's  works  (39) .  The  mere 
circumstance  that  the  writer  connects  the  40 
years  with  the  seeing  of  God's  works,  rather  than 
with  the  trying  of  God's  patience,  as  in  the  psalm 
quoted  from,  is  significant.  He  does  it  intention- 
ally, and  as  one  aware  of  the  original  connexion, 
as  is  evident  from  3",  where  he  returns  to  the 
original  connexion.  What  is  his  intention  1  To 
suggest  a  parallel  between  the  case  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  Heb.  Church  to  this  effect : 
'  Your  fathers  saw  God's  wonderful  works,  which 
ought  to  have  kept  them  true  to  Him,  for  40 
years,  yet  they  perished  through  unbelief.  You 
have  seen  the  wonders  of  God's  grace  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  for  the  same  period  of  time ;  see  that 
ye  perish  not  likewise  on  Israel's  judgment-day.' 
Reckoning  the  40  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Church,  corresponding  to  the  Exodus,  the 
period  would  take  us  down  to  the  fateful  year 
70  or  thereby. 

That  the  Epistle  was  not  written  at  a  later  date 
has  been  argued  from  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  the  Levitical  ritual 
as  if  it  were  still  in  force.    This,  however,  it  is 

*  See  on  this  Kendall,  Epistle  to  the  I/ebretot,  Appendix, 
p.  65, 

t  Bendall,  Appendix,  p.  14. 
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now  generally  admitted,  is  not  conclusive,  as  the 
author  appears  to  write  of  that  ritual  from  an 
ideal  point  of  view.  It  may  have  been  a  thing 
of  the  past  as  an  actual  fact,  yet  present  for  his 
mind  as  an  object  of  thought.  The  possibility  of 
this  must  be  admitted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  temple  but  the  old  tabernacle  the  writer 
has  in  view  as  the  scene  of  Levitical  worship 
(see  9*-«-"). 

x.  AUTHOR. — The  Epistle  is  anonymous,  and  the 
author  has  remained  unknown.  Apollos,  as  de- 
scribed in  Ac  18s*-28,  is  the  kind  of  man  wanted 
— a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandrian  culture,  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  OT  Scriptures  (in  the  Gr. 
version)  and  with  contemporary  philosophy.  With 
this  we  must  be  content.  Other  conjectures  thrown 
out  from  time  to  time  have  comparatively  little 
to  commend  them.  The  most  interesting,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  is  that  which  ascribed  to 
Luke  the  Evangelist  a  share  in  the  production  of 
the  work,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  translating 
into  good  Greek  a  supposed  Heb.  original  from  the 
hand  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
entertained  this  opinion,  and  through  Eusebius 
(HE  iii.  38)  it  became  the  prevailing  view  that 
the  Epistle  was,  in  thought,  the  work  of  St.  Paul, 
and  in  a  Gr.  version  the  literary  work  of  St.  Luke 
or  Clement  of  Home.  A  number  of  resemblances 
between  the  style  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Gospel  and  in 
Ac  and  that  of  our  Epistle  have  been  pointed  out, 
so  as  to  lend  at  least  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  evangelist  is  responsible  for  the  Epistle 
in  its  Gr.  dress.  But  if  Luke  might  have  been 
the  translator  (on  the  improbable  hypothesis  of 
a  Heb.  original),  he  certainly  could  not  have  been 
the  author.  The  striking  contrast  between  his 
account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  and  that  given 
ui  the  Epistle  is  sufficient  to  settle  that  question. 

We  must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  writer  of  this  remarkable  work.  Nor 
should  we  find  this  difficult.  Some  of  the  greatest 
books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Job  and  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah,  are  anonymous  writings.  It  is 
meet  that  this  one  should  belong  to  the  number, 
for  it  bears  witness  in  its  opening  sentence  to 
One  who  speaks  God's  final  word  to  men.  In 
presence  of  the  Son,  what  does  it  matter  who 
points  the  way  to  Him  ?  The  witness-bearer  does 
not  desire  to  be  known.  He  bids  us  listen  to 
Jesus  and  then  retires  into  the  background.  We 
need  have  no  anxiety  about  finding  for  his  work 
an  apostolic  author  who  shall  guarantee  its  inspira- 
tion and  canonicity.  The  book  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  NT.  It  rendered  an  indis- 
pensable service  as  an  aid  to  faith  in  a  transition 
time  when  an  old  world  was  passing  away  and  a 
new  world  was  coming  into  being. 

Literature. — Bleek.  Dtr  Bri*f  an  die  Hebrder.  2  vols. ; 
Kuinoel,  CommenUtriue  in  Kp.  ad  J/ebratoe;  Delitzach,  Com. 
on  the  Kp.  to  the  Hebre  w,  i  vols.  (T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  Honnann, 
Die  hellige  Sehri/t  d.  XT,  vol.  v.;  LOnemnnn,  Xritinch- 
eeaegetittche*  llandhuch  ■  Ktehin,  Der  Lthrbeqrijf  den  Hebrder- 
brirf* ;  Westcott,  The  Kpistle  to  the  IMireiot  ■  Rendall,  ditto ; 
Vauphan,  ditto ;  Davidson  In  Handbook*  for  Bible  Claetee ; 
Edwards iu  Brpoeitor't  Bible;  von  Sodenin  Handkommentar; 
MenC-goz,  La  Thiologte  de  L'ltpUre  ana  Hebrew*. 

A.  B.  Bruce. 

HEBRON  '  association ').— 1.  The  third  son 
of  Kohath,  known  to  us  only  from  P  (Ex  6W,  Nu  319) 
and  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  6*- »  16»  231* >■»).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him  personally,  but  there  are 
a  few  scattered  notices  of  his  descendants.  The 
Hebronites  are  mentioned  with  the  three  other 
Kohathite  families  at  the  census  taken  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  (Nu  327),  and  appear  again  at  the 
later  census  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (26M).  In  1  Ch 
16*  it  is  said  that  '  of  the  sons  of  H.,  Eliel  the  chief, 
and  his  brethren  fourscore,'  were  amongst  the 
Levites  assembled  by  David  when  he  brought  the 


ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  into  Jerus.,  and 
in  1  Ch  2318  that  when  David  numbered  the  Levites 
there  were  reckoned  four  sons  of  H.,  Jeriah,  Ama- 
riah,  Jahaziel,  and  Jekameam  (cf.  24*1),  while 
1  Ch  26  mentions  some  members  of  the  Hebronite 
family  as  holding  certain  offices  under  David 
(2623.  aosi).  2.  A  son  of  Mareshah  and  father  of 
Korah,  and  Tappuab,  and  Rekem,  and  Shema 
(1  Ch  2*s-»).  It  is  possible  that  in  these  vv.  the 
names  are  those  of  localities  rather  than  in- 
dividuals. W.  C.  ALLEN. 

HEBRON  (r">?!7  1  association,*  Xeft«a»,  Arab,  el- 
Khalil). — A  very  ancient  city  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan,  built '  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,' 
Nu  13**  (JE).  Josephus  (Ant.  I.  viii.  3)  also  states 
that  it  was  seven  years  older  than  Tanis  (Zoan)  in 
Egypt,  and  also  (BJ IV.  ix.  7)  that  it  was  the  oldest 
city  in  Palestine,  older  even  than  Memphis  in 
Egypt,  and  that  its  age  in  his  time  was  2300  years ; 
thus  making  it  a  rival  of  Damascus,  which  he 
states  (Ant.  I.  vi.  4)  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  grand- 
son of  Shem. 

Hebron  included  Mamre,  Gn  13w  (J).  Abram, 
when  he  moved  his  tents  after  separating  from 
Lot,  '  came  and  dwelt  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamre, 
which  are  in  Hebron ' :  these  trees  were  in  possession 
of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol  and 
Aner,  with  whom  Abraham  was  confederate  (Gn 
14").  When  Sarah  'died  in  Kiriath-arba '  ('the 
same  is  Hebron,'  Gn  23a),  Abraham  entreated  the 
children  of  Heth  for  a  burying-place  for  her,  and 
bought  the  field  of  Ephron  containing  the  cave 
which  was  in  Machpelah  which  was  before  Mamre ' 
the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan'), 
n  23i?.  '  Now  the  name  of  Hebron  beforetime  was 
Kiriath-arba  ('the  city  of  Arba'),  the  greatest 
man  among  the  Anakim,'  'the  father  of  Anak' 
(Jos  141'  lo1*,  Jg  l10).  As  Machpelah  was  before  or 
over-against  Hebron  (Mamre),  it  would  appear  that 
though  close  together  they  were  distinct  places. 

The  first  mention  of  the  giants  who  occupied 
Hebron  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  spies  (Nu  13a) 
sent  by  Moses  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  the 
sons  (Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai)  of  Anak  were 
at  Hebron.  It  would  thus  appear  that  at  the  time 
of  Abraham  there  were  both  Amorites  and  chil- 
dren of  Heth  at  Hebron,  and  also  that  the  children 
of  Anak  were  connected  with  the  place,  as  they 
were  there  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  city  itself 
was  originally  called  after  Arba  the  father  of  Anak 
(but  see  Moore,  Juages,  p.  23 ;  and  Hommel,  Anc. 
Heb.  Trad.  p.  234,  who  make  Kiriath-arba= 
Tetrapolis).  There  is  no  record  as  to  whether  the 
Anakim  were  Canaanites  in  common  with  the 
Amorites  and  children  of  Heth  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  Rephaiin,  Zuzim,  or 
Emim  who  dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  who  are 
mentioned  as  being  as  tall  and  powerful  as  the 
Anakim,  and  not  as  the  same  tribe  (Gn  14s  1620, 
Dt  21I  l>).  It  has  been  pointed  out  [cf.  Well- 
hausen,  Comp.  d.  Hexat.  p.  341  (1889)]  that  Amorite 
is  the  general  name  of  the  primitive  population  of 
Canaan,  and  that  these  names  are  descriptive 
titles,  and  not  the  names  of  distinct  tribes  (Gn  14w 
23s,  Jg  l10),  but  they  were  probably  originally 
distinct  (see  Driver,  Deut.  11  f.). 

The  Jewish  writers  take  Kiriath-arba  to  mean 
the  city  of  four,  which  they  refer  to  four  saints, — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam, — in  which 
Jerome  also  concurs.  Sir  John  Maundeville  (in  a.d. 
1322)  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the 
Saracens  called  Hebron  Kariearba,  while  the  Jews 
called  it  Arbothe;  and  he  also  refers  to  Adam 
being  buried  there. 

Hebron  became  after  the  entry  into  the  Promised 
Land  a  city  of  Judah,  situated  (Jos  16s*)  in  the  hill- 
country  (Jos  207  21"),  and  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
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( Onom.  t.v.  Aptw)  to  be  22  miles  south  of  Jerusalem 
and  20  miles  north  of  Beersheba.  It  is  now  called 
tl-Khalil  ('  The  Friend')  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Hebron  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews  until  Jerusalem  became 
the  capital  of  Palestine.  Abraham,  after  waxing 
rich  and  separating  from  Lot,  came  and  dwelt  by 
the  terebinths  of  Mamre,  which  are  in  Hebron,  and 
built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord  (Gn  13u).  From 
here  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  Lot,  and  brought 
him  back  after  defeating  Chedorlaomer  and  the 
kings  that  were  with  him ;  here  his  name  was 
changed  from  Abram  to  Abraham,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  entertained  the  angels  unawares  (Gn  14uff- 
17*  18').  Here  Isaac  was  born,  and  Sarah  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  bought  by  Abraham  as  a  burial-place.  Here 
also  Isaac  and  Jacob  lived  part  of  their  lives 
(Gn  36"  37") ;  from  here  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to 
seek  his  brethren,  when  he  was  taken  into  Egypt, 
and  from  here  Jacob  and  his  sons  followed  after 
(Gn  36"  461).  Here  the  three  patriarchs  and  their 
wives,  except  Rachel,  were  buried  (Gn  49ao-n 
60u).  Here  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  saw  the 
Nephilim  or  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  (Nn  139*). 

Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  and  given  as  an 
inheritance  to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  the  three  sons 
of  Anak  (Jos  14u  15").  It  was  made  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  refuge  (Jos  207,  Jos.  Ant.  v.  i.  24,  ii.  3),  and 
given  with  its  suburbs  to  Kohathite  Levites ;  but 
the  fields  of  the  city  and  the  villages  thereof  were 
given  to  Caleb  (Jos  21").  One  of  the  exploits  of 
Samson  was  to  bring  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Gaza 
and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  is 
before  Hebron  (Jg  16s).  Hebron  was  one  of  the 
cities  to  which  David  sent  a  portion  of  the  spoils 
after  smiting  the  Amalekites ;  nere  he  was  anointed 
king  over  the  house  of  Judah ;  and  here  he  remained 
king  of  Judah  seven  and  a  half  years,  and  six  sons 
were  born  to  him  (2  S  2.  3). 

Here  Abner  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab  at 
the  gate,  and  was  buried  ;  and  here  the  sons  of 
Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  after  their  hands  and 
their  feet  had  been  cut  off,  were  hanged  'beside 
the  pool'  (2S  3"  4U).  Here  came  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  anointed  David  king  over  Israel 
(2  S  5*).  Here  it  was  that  Absalom  came  to  be 
declared  king  (2S  IS1"-).  At  this  time  there  was 
a  spot  here  for  worshipping  the  Lord,  probably  the 
altar  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Abraham  to 
the  Lord  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamre  (Gn  13"  15"). 
(But  see  Jerome,  Qutett.  Sebr.  on  2  S  16"). 

According  to  Joseph  us  (Ant.  VIII.  ii  1),  king  Solo- 
mon went  to  Hebron  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
'  upon  the  brazen  altar  that  was  built  by  Moses ' ; 
and  here  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon,  who 
prayed  for  a  sound  mind  and  good  judgment ;  but 
it  is  stated  in  the  Bible  (IK  34)  that  this  took 
place  at  the  great  high  place  at  Gibeon. 

Rehoboam  fortified  Hebron  (2  Ch  11"),  and  it 
was  occupied  after  the  Captivity,  when  it  was 
called  by  its  old  name  Kiriath-arba  (Neh  11*). 
Judas  Maccabseua  captured  it  from  the  Edomites, 
and  'pulled  down  the  strongholds  thereof,  ana 
burned  the  towers  thereof.'  It  had  thus  at  that 
time  ceased  to  be  a  city  of  Judah  (1  Mac  6" ;  Ant. 
xn.  viiL  6). 

At  the  time  that  Vespasian  was  making  pre- 
parations for  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Simeon 
bar-Gioras  made  a  sudden  raid  into  Edom  and  took 
Hebron  without  bloodshed;  but  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  recaptured  by  Cerealis,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  Vespasian's  army,  and  was  burnt  down 
(BJ  IV.  ix.  7,  9).  Josephus  states  that  at  this 
time  the  monuments  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
were  to  be  seen  at  Hebron,  '  the  fabric  of  which 
monuments  is  of  the  most  excellent  marble,  and 
wrought  after  the  most  elegant  manner.  There 


is  also  shown  at  a  distance  of  six  furlongs  from 
the  city  a  very  large  turpentine  tree,  which  has 
continued  since  the  creation  of  the  world.' 

In  the  4th  cent,  the  sepulchres  of  the  patri- 
archs were  still  shown  at  Hebron,  built  of  marble 
and  of  elegant  workmanship.  The  church  de- 
scribed by  Eusebius  at  the  terebinths  appears 
to  have  been  the  Great  Basilica  of  Constantino, 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  (Onomast. 
art.  '  Arboch ')  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  The  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  describes  the  monu- 
ment of  Abraham  as  a  quadrangle  built  of 
stones  of  admirable  beauty.  Antoninus  Martyr 
(/tin.  30)  describes  a  quadrangle  with  an  interior 
court,  open  to  the  sky,  into  which  Jews  and 
Christians  entered  from  different  sides,  burning 
incense  as  they  advanced.  In  the  6th  cent.  Arculf 
visited  Hebron  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  he  describes  the  sepulchre  as  small  and 
mean,  situated  about  a  stadium  from  Mamre  on 
the  east,  and  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Willibald 
in  the  8th  cent,  passed  here,  and  mentions  the 
sepulchres  in  the  castle  Aframia;  and  Saewulf, 
1103,  speaks  of  the  monuments  to  the  patriarchs 
being  surrounded  by  a  very  strong  castle.  In  1167 
Hebron  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  under  the 
Latins.  William  of  Tyre  says  that  there  never  was 
a  Greek  bishop  before  this,  but  only  a  prior. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Hebron  in  1163, 
states  that  the  ancient  city  was  standing  on  a  hill 
in  ruins ;  while  the  modern  city  stood  in  the  valley 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah.  He  also  describes  the 
iron  door  leading  to  the  caves. 

Hebron  {el-KnalU, '  the  friend ')  is  one  of  the  four 
sacred  cities  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  shrines  of  the 
patriarchs  are  very  jealously  guarded  by  them. 
The  town  is  built  without  walls,  and  contains 
about  18,000  Moslems  and  1200  to  1500  Jews.  It 
is  situated  in  a  shallow  valley  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills,  from  which  spring  no  fewer  than  25 
sources  of  water.  Luxuriant  vineyards  still  clothe 
the  hills  and  vales,  and  produce  some  of  the  best 
grapes  in  Palestine,  and  groves  of  olive  and  fruit 
trees  abound.  The  town  is  divided  into  four 
quarters;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  with 
partially  flat  and  partially  domed  roofs,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  large  timber  for  rafters.  The 
valley  in  which  the  town  is  built  runs  from  north 
to  south ;  the  main  quarter  lies  on  the  eastern 
slope,  with  the  Hardm  or  sacred  area  conspicuously 
rising  above  it.  Two  other  quarters  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  north  and  west  slopes,  and  one  to  the 
south.  The  streets  opening  on  to  the  main  roads 
have  gates.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  main 
quarter  is  a  pool  of  ancient  construction,  85  ft. 
by  55  ft.,  and  low  down  in  the  valley  southward  is 
a  larger  one,  also  of  high  antiquity,  over  130  ft. 
square  and  28  ft.  deep,  the  traditional  spot  where 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  were  hanged. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  traditional  sites 
about  Hebron.  In '^4 in  KeshkaUh  maybe  found 
the  name  Eahcol,  although  this  identification  is 
philologieally  difficult.  At  'Ain  Judeideh,  west  of 
the  Har&m,  is  a  vault  where  Adam  and  Eve  are 
said  to  have  mourned  for  Abel ;  and  above  are  the 
Deir  el-Arabtn,  said  to  be  the  tombs  of  Jesse  and 
Ruth  ;  and  the  Kabr  Hebr&n,  said  bf  the  Hebron 
Jews  to  be  the  tomb  of  Abner.  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill  is  the  Ager  Damascenus,  from  which  was  ob- 
tained the  red  earth  of  which  Adam  was  made. 

About  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Har&m  is  a 
venerable  oak  (Sindian),  one  of  the  finest  in  Pales- 
tine. It  measures  22J  ft.  around  the  lower  part. 
It  is  probably  the  tree  described  as  a  terebinth 
by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Belon,  and  others.  Since 
the  12th  cent,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  Chris- 
tians as  'Abraham's  Oak,'  under  which  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent.   About  two  miles  to  the  north. 
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near  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  is  the  R&mat  eUKhalil, 
called  by  the  Jews  of  Hebron  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham. Here  are  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
building— 200  ft.  by  166  ft — of  large  squared  stones, 
of  which  two  courses  only  remain,  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  the  place  of  Abraham's  tent  and  the 
terebinth  at  Mamre.  Guerin  (Judie,  iiL  214) 
suggests  that  this  enclosure  was  built  round  the 
tree  under  which  the  patriarch  was  supposed  to 
hare  pitched  his  tent.  Jerome  speaks  of  a  fair 
having  been  held  annually  on  this  spot.  It  seems 
probable  that  from  1st  to  12th  cent,  this  was  the 
traditional  site  of  Mamre.  It  is  suggested  (SWP 
iiL  323)  that  this  building  may  have  been  the 
market  mentioned  by  Sozomen  (Hist.  ii.  4)  as 
the  place  where  Hadrian  sold  Jewish  captives  for 
■laves  (a.d.  166),  close  to  which  Constantine  after- 
wards built  his  basilica  at  the  terebinth  of  Mamre, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  still  to  be  distin- 
guished (Conder,  Palestine,  86). 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  present  traditional 
sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  genuine,  the 
present  site  of  the  city  which  stands  around  the 
Har&m  cannot  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Abraham's  time,  which  was  over-against 
the  sepulchre ;  and  this  idea  appears  to  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
who  mention  a  site  on  the  north-west  of  the  modern 
city  as  the  original  Hebron. 

The  Har&m  or  'sacred  area'  is  a  quadrangle 
197  ft.  by  110  ft.  externally.  The  masonry  of  the 
wall  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Wailing  Place  at 
Jerusalem,  and  is  therefore  probably  not  later 
than  Herodian.  The  height  of  the  ancient 
wall  still  standing  is  about  40  ft.,  and  above  this 
rise  walls  of  modern  construction,  with  lofty 
minarets  at  N.W.  and  S.E.  corners.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  a  mosque,  probably  the  remains  of  the 
church  built  in  the  1 1th  cent,  when  the  bishopric 
was  established,  and  the  monuments  to  the  patri- 
archs are  within.  The  tombs  themselves  are, 
however,  below  in  the  rocky  cavern,  and  the  iron 
door  which  is  said  to  lead  to  them  was  shown  to 
the  present  writer  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
steps  on  the  outside  wall  in  1867  (see  account  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p. 
86;  PEF  Mem.  iiL  333;  Cte.  Riant,  Archives  to 
POrient  Latin,  iL  411,  and  art.  Machpelah  ; 
Onomast.  arts.  'Arboch'  and  'Drys';  Antonini 
Mart.  Itin.  30,  Early  Travels).      C.  Warren. 

HEDGE  is  used  in  AV  to  translate  words  of  two 
different  Heb.  stems.  One  of  these  (g&dar,  -ni) 
refers  to  stone  walls,  though,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  stone  wall  crowned  with  thorns. 
In  AV  its  derivatives  are  often  tr.  by  the  word 
*  wall.'  In  RV  they  are  prevailingly,  though  not 
always,  tr.  by  the  word  '  fence.'  The  other  stem 
(sUk  or  s&kak,  or  vif)  refers  to  a  thorn  hedge. 
The  Gr.  fpayntn,  tr. « hedge  *  in  Mt  21»,  Mk  121,  Lk 
14",  denotes  a  fence  of  any  kind,  whether  hedge,  or 
wall,  or  palings.  The  purpose  of  the  hedge,  as  the 
term  is  used  in  the  Bible,  is  either  to  protect  that 
which  is  enclosed  in  it  [e.g.  Job  l1'),  or  to  restrain 
and  hinder  {e.g.  Job  3s,  Hos  2*).  See  FENCE. 

W.  J.  Beecher. 

HEED.— Heed  is  either  '  carefulness,'  as  Is  21' 
'And  he  hearkened  diligently  with  much  heed' 
(atfavn  3^8  at*??};  LXX  tbtoWai  &KpUuru>  s-oXX^r; 
Vulg.  'et  contemplatus  est  diligenter  multo  intuitu,' 
whence  AV  through  Gen.  '  And  he  hearkened  and 
toke  diligent  hede  ;  Orelli, '  And  has  listened  with 
most  eager  listening ') ;  or  simply  attention,  as 
Ac  3'  'And  he  gave  need  unto  them,  expecting  to 
receive  something  of  them'  (twetx"  airdtt).  The 
phrase  is  always  (except  Is  21*  above) '  take  heed ' 
or  (less  often) '  give  heed,'  and  the  only  noticeable 
occurrence  is  Sir  6"  '  Separate  thyself  from  thine 


enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends '  (vptxrtxt). 
This  tr™  is  from  Wye  and  Don.  after  Vulg. '  ab 
amicis  tuis  attende,'  the  other  VSS  having'  beware 
of,'  which  RV  adopts.  The  meaning  of  AV  is  prob- 
ably '  pay  attention  to'  suspiciously,  as  in  North's 
Plutarch  (Cicero,  p.  879),  'After  that  time,  Cicero 
and  he  were  alwaies  at  iarre,  but  yet  coldly  enough, 
one  of  them  taking  heed  of  another.'  But  Shaks. 
uses  the  phrase  in  the  sense  of  '  pay  attention  to ' 
without  suspicion,  as  Jul.  Cats.  I.  iL  276,  '  Three  or 
four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried  "Alas,  good 
soul ! " — and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts ; 
but  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them  :  if  Caesar 
had  stabbed  their  mothers  they  would  have  done 
no  less ' ;  and  Coverdale  uses  it  in  the  sense  of 
'take  care  of,'  Hos  13s  'I  toke  diligent  hede  of 
the  in  the  wildemesse  that  drye  londe.' 

HEOAI  or  HEGE  (•»  Est  *:n  2»,  Toi).— A 
eunuch  of  Ahasuerus,  and  keeper  of  the  women,  to 
whom  the  maidens  were  entrusted  before  they  were 
brought  in  to  the  king.  The  name  is  probably 
Persian ;  cf.  'Rylat,  who  is  named  in  Ctesias  (Pers. 
c  24)  as  a  courtier  of  Xerxes  (so  Roediger,  Thes. 
Add.).  H.  A.  White. 

HEGEHONIDES  CH-ye/ioWfcp,  2  Mac  13*).— An 
officer  left  in  command  (erpcmryAs)  of  the  district 
from  Ptoleraais  to  the  Gerrenians  (which  see),  by 
Lysias,  when  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Syria  to 
oppose  the  chancellor  Philip  (B.C.  162).  AV  trans- 
lates '  made  him  (Maccabseus)  principal  governor,' 
but  no  parallel  for  such  a  use  of  jfre/twiAfs  is  to  be 
found.  Syr.  recognizes  the  proper  name,  but  Vulg. 
reads  Ducem  et  principem.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

HEIFER  (in  all  the  passages  cited  below,  the 
Heb.  term,  is  n^w  except  Nu  lO2"-,  Am  41,  Hos  4", 
where  it  is  irj".  In  the  only  NT  occurrence,  He 
&*,  the  Greek  is  id/taXis). — The  heifer  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  connexion  both  with 
agriculture  and  with  ritual  services. 

That  it  was  customary  to  use  heifers  for  plough- 
ing is  evident  from  the  saying  of  Samson,  'If  ye 
had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found 
out  my  riddle,'  Jg  14".  Ploughing  and  harrowing 
are  both  specified  in  Hos  10",  and  from  this  passage 
as  well  as  from  Jer  50u  we  gather  that  heifers  were 
employed  to  tread  out  the  corn. 

A  heifer  of  three  years  old  was  one  of  the 
animals  divided  by  Abraham  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  solemn  covenant  with  J  ,  Gn  16*  (J).  A 
heifer  was  the  animal  offered  by  Samuel  at 
Bethlehem,  1  S  16*.  When  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  the  author  of  which  could  not  be 
traced,  a  special  atoning  ceremony  was  prescribed, 
Dt  21,lt.  The  elders  of  the  nearest  city  had 
to  take  a  heifer  which  had  never,  been  used  for 
work  away  to  a  barren  spot  where  there  was  a 
wady  with  running  water,  and  there  break  its 
neck.  Thereafter  they  washed  their  hands  over 
the  carcase,  solemnly  testified  their  innocence  of 
the  murder,  and  prayed  that  J"  would  forgive  His 
people  for  the  crime  that  had  been  committed  in 
their  midst  (see  notes  of  Driver  and  Dillm.  ad  loc., 
also  W.  R  Smith,  BS1 351).  For  the  ritual  pre- 
scribed in  Nu  IV-  and  referred  to  in  He  9U,  see 
RED  Heifer.  In  Nu  19"  AV  reads,  '  They  shall 
take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  purification 
for  sin,'  which  gives  the  sense  (if  not  the  exact  tr") 
of  nnjoo  nsnjp  "©jyj  better  than  RV,  'They  shall 
take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burning  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing* (cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  ntqpo).  The  reference  is 
to  v.». 

The  word  'heifer'  is  several  times  used  in 
similes.  Egypt  is  compared  to  a  heifer  in  Jer  46", 
so  is  ChaldiKa  in  50",  the  points  of  resemblance 
being  probably  beauty,  strength,  and  wantonness 
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(el  Am  41  *  kine  of  Bashan '  applied  to  the  ladies 
of  Samaria).  Israel  is  compared  in  Hos  41*  to  a 
stubborn  heifer  that  will  not  accustom  itself  to 
the  yoke  (Nowack),  and  in  Hos  10"  to  a  heifer 
which  has  hitherto  had  the  easy  task  of  treading 
oat  corn,  but  is  now  to  have  the  harder  work  or 
ploughing  and  harrowing. 

For  '  heifer  of  three  years  old '  of  Is  19*,  Jer  48** 
(AV  and  BVm)  see  Eglath-Shelishiyah. 

J.  A.  Sklbik. 

HEIB. — L  Terms,  th;  y&rash,  and  S»oi  ndhal, 
TiXX  KXripcuo/Uu,  KwraKXr/pofo/iJu,  eta.,  Vulg.  heres 
turn,  etc,  'inherit';  ptcp.  b*i'i' ydresh,  LXX  icXijpo- 
pi/tot,  etc.,  Vulg.  heres,  etc., '  heir ';  njh; yirushshah, 
nil-,  yerish&h,  ny-jio  mdrashdh,  rhyt  nahdlah,  LXX 
K\r)poyopla,K\iipot, etc.,  Vulg.  hereditas,  etc.,  'inherit- 
ance ' ;  eh;,  So),  and  their  derivatives  are  also  com- 
monly used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  '  possess,' 
'  acquire ' ;  and  figuratively  of  the  relation  between 
Goa  and  His  people,  e.g.  <r  is  the  na/idldh  of  Levi, 
Dt  10*,  and  Jacob  is  the  nahdldh  of  J*,  Dt  32" ; 
lis?  bikhdr,  LXX  xpurbroKot,  Vulg.  primogenitus, 
'firstborn';  .Tfo?  bikhdrah,  LXX  t4  irpwrarUia, 
rpwToroKtux,  Vulg.  primogenita  (neut.  pi.),  'birth- 
right,' 'right  of  the  firstborn';  go' el,  LXX 
Ayxurrefy,  irfxtortium,  \vrptarfo,  vvyyerit,  Vulg. 
cognatus,  propinquus,  ultor,  '  next-of-kin ' ;  %), 
ga'al,  LXX  iyxurrctv,  \vrpiu,  etc.,  Vulg.  propin- 
quitatis  jure  retinere,  eruere,  redimere,  etc,  '  act  as 
next-of-kin ' ;  nW  gSull&h,  LXX  iyxurrela,  \6rpor, 
\6rpueit,  etc,  Vulg.  propinquitas,  etc  On  bikhdr, 
go' el,  and  derivatives,  see  further  below. 

ii.  Inheritance.  The  fact  that  the  terms  for 
heir,  etc,  for  the  most  part  meant  originally,  and 
continued  to  mean,  poetess,  etc.,  indicates  a  certain 
lack  of  emphasis  on  the  difference  between  inherit- 
ance and  other  ways  of  acquiring  and  holding 
property.  Land,  the  most  important  kind  of 
property,  belonged  to  the  family  and  the  clan 
rather  than  to  individuals,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Jubilee  and  other  land  laws.  All  land  was,  as  it 
were,  entailed.  Other  property  too— cattle,  slaves, 
and,  in  some  instances,  wives — was  inherited.  The 
heir  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  family, 
which  included  the  control  of  the  family  property. 
Moreover,  the  heir  succeeded  as  a  right,  according 
to  law  and  custom ;  he  took  possession  of  what 
had  become  his.  Wills  were  unknown  in  ancient 
Israel,  though  sometimes  (cf.  below)  a  father  would 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  things  to  benefit 
a  favourite  son.  The  phrase  '  set  thy  house  in 
order,'  tyyj  vt,  shows  that  a  dying  man  would 
sometimes  arrange  the  disposition  of  his  property, 
and  the  future  status  of  the  members  of  his  family ; 
but  probably  in  accordance  with  recognized  custom, 
if  not  with  binding  law.  The  blessing  of  the 
dying  father  would  usually  confirm  the  firstborn 
in  his  right,  but  might  also,  as  in  the  blessings  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  transfer  it  to  someone  else. 

iii.  Right  of  the  Firstborn,  Birthright. 
The  prevailing  custom,  which  is  everywhere  taken 
for  granted,  was  that  the  eldest  son  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  family,  and  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  property.  Thus  we  have  the  special 
terms  bikhdr,  bikhdrah,  for  'firstborn,'  'right  of 
the  firstborn.'  The  genealogies,  Gn  5,  etc,  mention 
the  firstborn,  and  him  only.  1  Ch  5>  speaks  of 
Reuben  having  an  original  right  of  pre-eminence, 
which  he  lost  by  misconduct.  In  2  Ch  21'  Jehoram 
succeeds  Jehosnaphat,  'because  he  was  the  bikhdr.' 
Probably  the  eldest  son,  if  an  adult,  succeeded  to 
the  high  priesthood ;  but  the  exceptions  were 
numerous,  both  in  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  dyn- 
asties. According  to  Ex  13*,  JE,  the  firstborn  of 
every  mother  was  sacred  to  J'.  In  Dt  21"  the 
bikhdrdh  is  a  '  double  portion,'  O'jf  -a.  The  differ- 
ence of  status  between  the  mothers  of  a  man's 
children,  often  only  loosely  defined,  was  a  fruitful 


source  of  discord  as  to  the  bikhdr&h.  Reuben, 
the  son  of  an  inferior  wife,  is  reckoned  as  Jacob's 
bikhdr ;  he  is  deposed  for  misconduct,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's  status.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sarah  claims  that,  because  Ishmael  is  the  son  of 
a  concubine,  he  shall  not  even  share  the  inheritance 
with  Isaac,  Gn  21'*.  Evidently,  the  prior  right  of 
the  son  of  the  wife  over  that  of  the  concubine 
depended  upon  the  feeling  of  the  father  towards 
mother  and  son,  and  probably  also  on  the  influent* 
of  the  mother's  family. 

iv.  Cases  where  the  Firstborn  was  passed 
over  for  others— Junior  Right.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  of  the  succession  of  the  eldest 
son  are  numerous  and  striking.  The  line  of 
divine  election  among  the  patriarchs  usually 

? asses  through  younger  sons,  Abraham  apparently, 
saao,  Jacob.  According  to  1  Ch  51- 2,  the  bikhdrah 
was  transferred  from  Reuben  to  Joseph.  In  Gn 
49  Jacob  puts  Ephraim  before  his  elder  brother 
Manasseh.  According  to  Ex  V  (P),  Moses  was 
the  junior  of  Aaron.  David  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Jesse ;  and  Solomon,  one  of  the  youngest, 
at  any  rate,  among  the  many  sons  of  David.  We 
may  take  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  of 
Solomon  as  typical.  The  father  would  often  secure 
the  succession  for  a  favourite  son  by  appointing 
him  his  successor,  or  even  by  associating  nun  with 
himself  in  his  lifetime.  Such  arrangements  have 
always  been  common,  especially  in  the  East.  The 
favourite  wife  would  often  be  the  one  last  married, 
and  the  favourite  son  the  youngest.  Apart  from 
2  Ch  21',  it  is  never  stated  that  the  eldest  son 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  right.  Groat  men  with 
large  harems  and  numerous  families  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  kings.  The  transference  of 
the  bikhdrah  from  Reuben  to  Joseph,  and  from 
Esau  to  Jacob,  shows  that  such  a  change  might  be 
made  for  sufficient  cause,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
on  any  plausible  pretext :  a  case  is  mentioned  in 
1  Ch  26".  A  further  proof  of  the  occasional  trans- 
ference of  the  bikhdrah  at  the  will  of  the  father 
is  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  in  Dt  21"-". 

The  frequent  succession  of  youngest  sons  suggests 
that  the  very  widespread  custom  of  'Junior  Right' 
or  succession  by  the  youngest  existed  in  p re-mon- 
archical Israel,  and  survived  in  some  measure  in 
later  times.  J.  Jacobs  (Studies  in  Biblical  Archat- 
oloay,  p.  47),  partly  following  Sir  H.  Maine,  says : 
'  The  custom  would  naturally  arise  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  pastoral  period,  when  the 
elder  sons  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
have  set  up  for  themselves  by  the  time  of  the 
father's  death.  The  youngest  would  in  these 
circumstances  naturally  step  into  the  father's 
shoes,  and  acquire  the  patria  potestas,  and  with 
it  the  right  of  sacrificing  to  the  family  gods  by 
the  paternal  hearth.'  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  inheritance  was  probably 
often  seized  by  adult  kinsmen.  Witness  the  con- 
stant complaints  of  the  wrongs  done  to  orphans. 

v.  Who  inherited  when  there  were  no  Sons. 
In  Nu  2T*-"  (P),  in  connexion  with  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  the  following  provision  is  made  for  this 
and  similar  cases:  'If  a  man  die  and  have  no  son,  ye 
shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter. 
If  he  have  no  daughter,  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance 
unto  his  brethren.  If  he  have  no  brethren,  ye  shall 

S've  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's  brethren.  If 
s  father  have  no  brethren,  ye  shall  give  his  in- 
heritance unto  his  kinsman,  ■»<?,  who  is  next  to 
him  in  his  clan,  wjp^p.'  In  Nu  36'  it  is  further 
provided  that  heiresses  must  marry  in  their  own 
clan.  Though  the  law  itself  is  late,  the  provisions 
are  obvious  and  probably  ancient,  except  perhaps 
the  preference  given  to  daughters.  A  member  of 
another  clan  marrying  an  heiress  joined  her  clan, 
Ezr  2",  Neh  7**,  cf.  Beriah.    Jeremiah's  acquisi 
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tion  of  hi>  ancle's  field,  Jer  S27,  is  an  example  of 
the  rights  of  a  kinsman  in  the  family  property. 

Jacob's  action  in  reckoning  Ephraim  and  Man- 
asseh  as  his  sons  is  doubtless  typical  of  cases  of 
adoption.  Similarly,  women  would  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Leah,  reckon 
children  born  to  their  husbands  by  their  slaves  as 
their  own ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rights  of  such 
children  were  uncertain.  In  1  Ch  2*4-*  a  genealogy 
is  traced  through  the  issue  of  a  Jewess  and  an 
Egyptian.  Abraham,  Gn  16*,  expects  that  his 
slave  will  be  bis  heir,  of.  Pr  30",  where,  however, 
the  translation  is  not  certain.  The  last  two  cases 
would  also  be  typical. 

The  succession  is  as  a  rule  confined  to  the  father's 
kin  on  account  of  the  family  sacra.  W.  R.  Smith 
(Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  p.  96) 
points  out  that  women  could  not  inherit  in  early 
Arabia  (cf.  Benzinger,  p.  365),  and  that  there  oould 
be  no  question  of  a  widow  inheriting  because  she 
was  a  part  of  a  man's  property,  and  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  estate  to  the  heir.  This  principle  is 
illustrated  in  Israel  by  the  law  of  the  levirate 
marriage,  the  case  of  Ruth,  the  incident  in  2  S 
16"-*  and  the  incident  of  Adonijah  and  Abishag 
— to  succeed  to  the  king's  widow  implied  succeeding 
to  the  throne.  By  the  law  of  the  levirate  marriage 
(Dt  25"';  cf.  Gn  38,  Ru  4)  the  firstborn  son  of  a 
man's  widow  by  his  brother,  or  gb'U,  became  his 
heir ;  (cf.  Go  el,  Marriage,  and  see  Driver  on  Dt 
25»»-)- 

vi.  Provision  foe  Children  other  than  the 
Chief  Heir,  The  principle  that  the  land  belongs 
to  the  family,  involves  the  providing  for  the  rest  of 
the  family  by  the  head  who  controls  the  family 
property.  Probably,  in  early  times  the  maintenance 
of  younger  children  was  provided  for  according  to 
this  principle  by  customs  no  longer  traceable. 
Abraham,  however,  sends  his  younger  children 
away  with  gifts  (Gn  26*  [JE]) ;  according  to 
2  Ch  11s  Rehoboam  dispersed  his  sons  among  the 
walled  towns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  made  ample 
provision  for  them,  and  gave  them  wives,  in  order 
to  secure  the  throne  for  a  favourite  son,  Abijah. 
Sons  would  often  be  got  rid  of  in  this  fashion  to 
secure  an  undisputed  succession  for  a  favourite. 
Other  typical  cases  are  those  of  Ishmael  and 
Jephthan,  who  were  sent  away  without  any  share 
of  the  inheritance.  Daughters  would  almost 
always  be  married  ;  unmarried  daughters  would  be 
kept  and  have  husbands  found  for  them  by  their 
brothers,  and  where  there  were  sons  there  would 
be  no  question  of  their  sharing  the  inheritance. 
Job  42"  specially  mentions  that  Job's  daughters 


shared  with  their  brothers,  doubtless  because  this 
was  exceptional. 

Dt  21"  speaks  of  the  father  'causing  the  son  to 
inherit  that  which  he  hath,'  which  seems  to  imply 
some  power  on  the  part  of  the  father  to  determine 
the  inheritance  of  his  property  (Dillm.,  Driver,  i.l.\ 
cf.  iL).  But  this  is  strictly  limited  by  the  context, 
and  it  must  have  been  similarly  limited  by  ancient 
custom.  The  law,  probably,  is  partly  a  protest 
against  the  violation  of  such,  and  partly  a  pro- 
vision for  new  conditions.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  to  suggest  the  subdivision  of  the  family 
land  at  each  successive  generation.  Benzinger 
(p.  364)  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  subdivision 
took  place.  It  seems  very  unlikely.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  above  Dent,  laws  are  oonfined  to 
personal  property  they  are  probably  late,  perhaps 
were  never  effective. 

The  New  Testament.  No  question  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  inheritance  arises  in  connexion  with 
the  NT.  Christ  is  the  (firstborn)  son  and  heir 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mk 
12*  etc.,  and  in  He  1*) ;  Christians  are  heirs  of 
God's  promises,  etc.  (Ro  8",  Gal  3»  4»T,  He  6", 


Ja2*etc.).   The  figure  of  inheritance  is  also  used  ia 

reference  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  Israelites,  etc. 
Aia.fr/iini  is  often  translated  '  testament '  by  AV, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Lk  22»  etc.,  1  Co  11»),  but  it 
should  be  '  covenant,'  except  perhaps  in  He  9"- n, 
where  the  rendering  'testament'  is  defended  by 
many  scholars  (see  commentaries,  i.l.).  RV  has 
'covenant'  throughout,  often  with  'testament'  in 
the  margin,  except  that  in  He  91*- 17 '  testament '  is 
placed  in  the  text,  and  the  margin  states  that  the 
Greek  word  means  either '  covenant '  or '  testament.' 
In  Lk  12"  we  read  that '  one  said  unto  him,  Master, 
bid  my  brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  me. 
See  also  INHERITANCE. 

Lotiutdhk.— Benrlnger,  Htb.  Arch.  p.  8649. :  Nowack, 
Lthrbvch  der  Htb.  Arch.  p.  84811. ;  Jacobs,  Studif  in  Biblical 
Archaeology,  p.  48  B.  See  aim  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  81*"  ■ 
Beyechlag,  NT  Theol.  L  385  f.,  U.  846 ;  Weiss,  BM.  Thtol.  of  NT, 
Index;  Weetoott,  Htbmm,  167-169.     W.  H.  BENNETT. 

HELAH  {ntfrn  '  rust '?).— One  of  the  wives  of 
Ashhur  the  'father'  of  Tekoa,  1  Ch  4»-'.  See 
Genealogy. 

HELAH  (o^rj,  in  2  S  10"  with  n  locale  nfft^n  and 
the  Massoretic  note  m  w.  Budde,  however,  main- 
tains that  DK^tj  is  the  correct  form).— The  Aram- 
aeans from  beyond  the  river,*  whom  Hadarezer 
summoned  to  his  aid,  came  to  Helam  (2  S  10") 
and  were  there  met  and  defeated  by  David  (v.ITj-). 
As  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  o^'o 
in  v.1*  might  mean  ' their  army'  (so  Aq.  eV  Swa/ia 
airrOr,  followed  by  Thenius).  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  LXX  (AlXaV),  Pesh.  and 
Targ.  are  right  in  taking  it  as  a  proper  name  (so 
Ewald,  Hist.  lii.  155 n.  2;  Bertheau,  Wellh.,  Driver, 
Budde,  Kittel).  Cornill,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
LXX  "BXii/i,  introduces  Helam  also  in  Ezk  47" 
(cf.  also  Bertholet,  ad  loe.).  In  this  case  it  must 
have  lain  on  the  border  between  Damascus  and 
Hamath.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HELBAH  (nj^).— A  town  of  Asher,  Jg  1".  Its 
identity  is  quite  uncertain.  (For  various  attempts 
to  fix  its  site,  see  Moore,  ad  loe.). 

HKLBON  (Jjs^n). — A  place  from  which  wine  was 
brought  to  Tyre,  Ezk  27".  It  is  the  modern 
tfaloun  on  the  east  slope  of  Antilebanon,  about 
13  miles  N.  of  Damascus.  The  region  around,  on 
Hermon  and  the  Antilebanon,  is  remarkable  for 
its  vineyards  to  the  present  day.  The  wine  of 
Helbon  is  mentioned  also  in  the  cuneiform  texts, 
and  the  Persian  kings  are  said  to  have  preferred  it 
to  any  other.  It  nas  sometimes  been  wrongly 
supposed  that  Helbon  is  to  be  identified  with 
Aleppo. 

LmuTusa.— Robinwn,  BRP*  lii.  471 L;  DeL  Paradia, 

281 ;  Wetateln.  ZDUQ  XL  (1867)  4800. ;  Baedeker-Sodn,  PaL 
841 ;  Schrader,  COT'  U.  121 ;  Bertholet  on  Ezk  27". 

C  R  CoNDBR 

HELDAI  (ifr;  B  XoXJeid,  A  XoKSal).— i.  The 
captain  of  the  military  guard  appointed  for  the 
twelfth  monthly  course  of  the  temple  service 
(1  Ch  27").  He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
'  Heleb  the  son  of  Baanah  the  Netophathite,'  one 
of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23* ;  A  "AXdai,  B 
omits).  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  Uw;  B  Xeioi; 
A  XodJJ  and  'EXdi)  the  name  is  more  correctly 

fiven  as  Heled.    The  form  Eeldai  is  supported 
y  Zee  6"  (see  below),  and  should  probably  be 
restored  in  the  other  two  passages. 

2.  According  to  Zee  6",  one  of  a  small  band 
who  brought  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  from  Babylon 
to  those  of  the  exiles  who  had  returned  under 

•  The  Euphrates,  not  the  Orontea  a*  Hlbdg  maintains.  8m 

Wellh.  Sam.  179(. 
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Zerubbabel.  From  these  gifts  Zechariah  was 
bidden  to  make  a  crown  for  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  as 
a  memorial  of  Heldai  and  his  companions.  In 
v."  Helem  (D$>n)  is  clearly  an  error  for  Heldai; 
the  Peshii  ta  in  both  places  reads  Holdai  or  Huldai 
.  \r»  -'.)  J.  F.  Stknninq. 

HELEB  (aft  8  S  23").— See  Heldai  i. 

HELED  (ifr  1  Ch  11").— See  Heldai  i, 

HELEK  (pj>rj  'portion A  —  Son  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite,  No  26*,  Jos  17*  P.  Patronymic,  Hele- 
kitei,  Nu  26*°. 

HELEM.— 1.  (ok>)  A  man  of  Asher,  1  Ch  7". 
'  The  name  most  be  altered  to  opto  (v.")  to  fit  the 
context ;  otherwise  we  should  have  D^n  in  v.**  in- 
stead of  otfn'  (Kittel  in  SBOT).  2.  ($?)  An  exile 
who  was  sent  from  Babylon  with  gifts  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  Zee  6U.  He 
is  called  in  v.w  Heldai  (ifa).  LXX  has  rott  Oro/ii- 
rowrw,  not  treating  this  and  other  nouns  in  the 
same  passage  as  proper  names. 

HELEPH  (ibp).  —  A  town  on  the  border  of 
Naphtali,  Jos  19*.  Although  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Megillah  L  1,  see  Neubauer,  Giog.  d. 
Talm.  224),  Heleph  has  not  been  identified. 

HELEZ  (r^n  'vigour';  B  SiXKr/t,  A  "EXXijt, 
Luc  Xd\Xi)s). — 1.  One  of  David's  thirty  heroes 
(2  S  23").  He  is  described  as  '  the  Paltite,'  i.e. 
a  native  of  Beth-pelet  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah 
(cf.  Jos  15",  Neh  11").  But  in  the  two  parallel 
lists  (1  Ch  11"  and  2710)  both  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  LXX  (4  *t\wei ;  i  U  *aXKo6t)  read  '  the  Pelon- 
ite,'  a  variant  which  is  supported  by  cod.  A  at 
2  S  23"  (i  QtXKurtl ;  B  reads  6  KekwOel) ;  the  former 
reading  is  further  inconsistent  with  1  Ch  27'°, 
where  Helez  is  expressly  designated  as  'of  the 
children  of  Ephraim.'  From  the  latter  passage 
we  learn  that  be  was  in  command  of  the  military 
guard  appointed  for  the  seventh  monthly  course 
of  the  temple  service.   See  Pelonits. 

2.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  2".        J.  F.  Stennqto. 

HELI  ('HXrf  =  Heb.  ^s).  —  i.  The  father  of 
Joseph,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Lk  3".  2.  An 
ancestor  of  Ezra,  2  Es  Is.  Omitted  in  parallel 
passages,  1  Es  8',  Ezr  7*-  *.   See  Genealogy. 

HELIODORUS  CHXtMupot).— The  chancellor  (A 
Art  rwr  vpa.yiiA.Tui/)  of  Seleucus  IT.  Philopator.  At 
the  instigation  of  Apollonius  (which  see),  he  was 
Bent  by  the  king  to  plunder  the  private  treasures 
kept  in  the  temple  at  Jems. ;  but  be  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  design  by  a  great  apparition 
{tru/xu/la), — a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  struck  him 
to  the  ground,  while  two  young  men  scourged 
him  severely.  H.  was  carried  out  of  the  temple 
by  his  guards  speechless  and  prostrate,  but  was 
restored^  at  the  intercession  of  the  high  priest 
Onias  (2  Mac  37ff-)-  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
discomfiture  of  H.  was  due  to  a  device  of  Onias 
(cf.  v.",  so  Rawlinson  in  Speaker**  Comm.).  Jos., 
who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  2  Mac, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  mission  of  H. ;  but  in 
4  Mac  4  a  similar  story  is  related  of  Apollonius.  In 
B.O.  175  H.  murdered  Seleucus,  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  Syrian  crown ;  but  he  was  driven  out  by 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  his  brother  Attalus, 
and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus, 
ascended  the  throne  (App.  Syr.  45 ;  Liv.  xli.  24). 
There  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to 
H.  in  Dn  11",  but  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
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is  doubtful  (cf.  Bevan  in  loe.).  Further,  H.  is 
frequently  reckoned  as  one  of  the  ten  or  the  three 
kings  of  Dn  7"\  H.  A.  White. 

HELKJU  ('j&j,  perh.  shortened  for  n;p^).— A 
priest  (Neh  12").  See  Genealogy. 

HELKATH  (np|>g  and  np^j  'portion,'  'pos.es- 
sion '). — A  Levitical  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jos  10"  21".  The  site  is  uncertain.  The 
same  place,  owing  perhaps  to  a  textual  error, 
appears  in  1  Ch  o^tHeb.  «*]  as  Hnkok. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIK  The  name  given  to 

the  spot  at  Gibeon  where  the  fatal  combat  took 
place  between  the  twelve  champions  chosen  on 
either  side  from  the  men  of  Abner  and  Joab,  2  S 
21*.  The  name  OTttn  np^n  means  *  the  field  of  sword 
edges.'  This  is  accepted  by  Driver  (Text  of  Sam. 
aaloc.),  who  compares  Ps  89"  [Eng.*]  "ar^s  us  '  the 
edge  of  his  sword.'  Others  prefer  to  follow  the 
LXX  /icplt  run  trifioCkwir  and  read  c-jicp  'n  'the 
field  of  the  liers  in  wait'  (so  Ewald,  Hist.  iii.  114 ; 
Wellh.  Sam.  ad  loe. ;  Budde,  SBOT,  ad  loe.). 
Thenius  reads  onfi  'n  'the  field  of  the  adversaries.' 

J.  A.  Selbib. 
HELKIAS  (XeXcfat,  Gr.  form  of  Heb.  r\$)n, 
Hilkiah  ;  in  AV  of  Apocr.  reproduced  as  Chelcias, 
Helkias,  and  Helchiah;  Rv  uniformly  Helkias). 
— 1.  The  high  priest  Hilkiah  in  Josiah's  reign. 
He  is  mentioned  in  1  Es  1'  =  2  Ch  35*  as  a 
governor  of  the  temple,  subscribing  handsomely 
to  Josiah's  great  Passover ;  in  1  Es  81  (cf.  Ezr  7') 
as  the  great-grandfather  of  Ezra ;  and  in  Bar  1T 
as  father  of  Joakim,  who  was  governor  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  2.  A  distant 
ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar  l1).  3.  The  father  of 
(Sus  w.  »■»).  J.  T.  Marshall. 


HELL.— The  term  used  in  Old  English  to  desig- 
nate the  world  of  the  dead  generally,  with  all  the 
sad  and  painful  associations  of  the  dark  region 
into  which  the  living  disappear.  In  modern  Eng- 
lish it  has  the  specific  sense  of  the  place  and  con- 
dition of  penalty  destined  for  the  finally  impenitent 
among  the  dead.  With  this  it  expresses  also  the 
abode  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  cognate  or  connected 
with  the  German  hthlen  =  hide,  hiillen  =  cover, 
A.S.  helan,  Lat.  eelare,  etc.  It  appears  in  much 
the  same  form  in  many  of  the  European  lan- 
guages :  Ger.  holle,  Sw.  helvete,  Go.  halja,  Da.  hel- 
vede,  Du.  hel,  Ice.  hel,  O.H.G.  hella,  A.S.  he.l, 
helle,  M.E.  helle  (cf.  Chaucer,  CT  1202).  The 
Teutonic  base,  hal—hide,  akin  to  kal,  Mar  (in  the 
older  form),  is  supposed  by  Skeat  to  be  a  '  develop- 
ment from  a  root  »kar,  of  which  the  meaning  was 
to  cover.'  Etymologically,  therefore,  the  term  de- 
notes the  covered,  hidden,  uneeen  place. 

In  our  AV  the  word  '  hell '  is  unfortunately  used 
as  the  rendering  of  three  distinct  words  with 
different  ideas.  It  represents  (1)  the  ^ik?  of  the 
Heb.  OT,  and  the  4tvt  of  the  LXX  and  the  NT, 
which  have  the  general  sense  of  the  '  realm  of  the 
dead.'  In  this  employment  of  the  word  the  AV 
translators  were  justified  so  far  by  the  sense  which 
it  had  in  their  day,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
applied  to  the  world  of  the  departed  generally  in 
the  Creeds,  in  Spenser,  in  Chaucer,  in  mediaeval 
miracle  and  mystery  plays,  and  in  Old  English 
religious  poetry.  It  is  not  the  only  word  which  the 
translators  of  1611  used  as  an  equivalent  for  Vik^ 
and  <(8ij«.  At  times  they  used  '  the  pit '  (Nu  16»-  «V 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  '  the  grave '  (Gn  37", 

1  S  2»,  Job  7*  14",  Ps  30»  49"- u  etc.).  But  « hell ' 
is  their  most  usual  rendering  in  the  OT  (Dt  32^, 

2  S  22»,  Ps  16w  18«  116»  139»,  Pr  5»  V  9U  etc),  and 
the  rendering  to  which  they  adhered  in  all  the  NT 
passages,  however  different  in  their  shades  of 
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meaning,  in  which  they  found  some  form  of  ?Sij» 
(Mt  11*  16",  Lk  12»  16*,  Ac  2»  »  1  Co  16s  Rev 
\a  (js  20"- M).  It  is  now  an  entirely  misleading 
rendering,  especially  in  the  NT  passages.  The 
English  Revisers,  therefore,  have  substituted 
'Hades'  for  'hell*  in  the  NT.  In  the  OT  they 
allow  the  word  '  hell '  to  remain  in  the  text  of  Is  14, 
and  give  Sheol  in  the  margin.  In  the  poetical 
books  they  usually  give  Sheol  in  the  text ;  while 
in  the  historical  books  they  place  Sheol  in  the 
margin,  and  allow  the  renderings  '  the  grave '  and 
'  the  pit '  to  stand  in  the  text.  In  the  American 
Revision  the  word  '  hell '  is  entirely  discarded  in 
this  connexion  (as  are  also  the  terms  '  the  grave,' 
'the  pit'),  and  with  a  wise  consistency  Sheol  is 
substituted  all  through  the  text  of  the  OT,  as 
Modes  is  in  the  text  of  the  NT.  (See  also  article 
on  Hades). 

The  word  '  hell '  is  used  (2)  as  equivalent  to 
riprapos  in  the  verbal  form  raprafubcas  in  2  P  2*  (cf. 
Jude  *).  In  that  passage  it  is  retained  by  the  RV, 
though  it  might  be  better  rendered  '  cast  them 
down  to  Tartarus.'  The  particular  case  in  view 
there  is  that  of  the  punishment  of  fallen  angels, 
and  the  word  is  applied  to  the  intermediate  scene 
and  condition  of  penalty  in  which  those  offenders 
are  detained,  held  in  chains  of  darkness,  in  reserve 
for  the  final  judgment.  In  this  one  instance  the 
NT  adopts  the  heathen  term  for  '  hell ' — the  word 
which  in  Plato  (Phted.  113  E)  designates  the  place 
into  which  the  incurably  corrupt  are  hurled  with 
a  view  to  their  endless  imprisonment ;  and  which 
in  Homer  (Iliad,  viiL  13,  etc.) is  the  name  given  to 
the  murky  abyss,  lying  as  deep  beneath  Hades  as 
earth  is  beneath  the  sun,  in  which  the  sins  of 
insurgent  and  defeated  immortals,  Kronos,  tapetos, 
and  the  Titans,  are  punished. 

In  this  the  paragraph  in  question,  together  with 
the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Ep.  of  Jude  (v.*), 
attaches  itself  to  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  punish- 
ment of  angels,  which  have  a  considerable  place  in 
the  literature  of  Judaism,  especially  the  apocalyp- 
tic writings.  These  ideas  assumed  strange  and 
amorphous  forms,  unlike  anything  in  the  NT,  as 
regards  both  the  place  ana  the  nature  of  the 
penalty.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  e.g.,  both  speak  of  the  fallen  angels  as 
'tormented  in  chains,  and  the  former  represents 
them  as  bound  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  until  the 
day  of  the  great  judgment  (Bk.  of  Jub  5*°  7s48 
22*  24"  etc,  Apoc.  of  Bar  561*-").  The  Book  of 
Enoch  dilates  at  greatest  length  on  these  things. 
Enoch  is  described  as  receiving  a  commission  to 
announce  the  impending  judgment  of  the  fallen 
angels.  Their  leader,  Azazel,  is  doomed  to  be 
covered  with  darkness  until  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  prison  in  which  they  are  confined  until 
the  day  of  decision  consigns  them  to  the  final 
retribution,  is  seen  by  Enoch.  It  is  described  as 
different  from  the  abyss  of  fire,  in  the  extremest 
depth  of  earth,  into  which  they  are  in  the  end  to 
be  cast,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  book  this  pre- 
liminary place  of  punishment  is  represented,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  the  Tartaros  of  the  Greeks, 
as  in  the  void  at  the  end  of  heaven  and  earth 
(Bk.  of  Enoch  10»  13"  18"  21'  54«  90"). 

The  word  'hell'  is  used  (3),  and  more  properly, 
as  the  equivalent  of  yttrra,  the  designation  of 
the  place  and  state  of  the  just  retribution 
reserved  for  the  finally  impenitent  after  the 
judgment.  This  word  ye(rra  (less  correctly,  in 
view  of  it*  derivation  from  the  Aramaic,  yiewa), 
Gehenna,  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  NT,  and  for 
the  most  part  only  in  the  Synoptists.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Johannine  writings,  nor  in  the  Bk.  of 
Acta,  nor  in  any  of  the  Epistles  except  once  in  one 
of  the  Catholic  Epp.  (J  a  3*).  But  in  the  Synoptical 
Gospels  it  is  found  eleven  times,  and  in  a  variety 


of  phrases — 'in  danger  of  the  Gehenna  of  fire' 
(Mta^3),  'to  be  cast  into  Gehenna'  (MIS"-*'  18», 
Mk  9**-  <"),  to  '  destroy  .  .  .  in  Gehenna '  (Mt  10"), 
'  the  child  of  Gehenna  *  (Mt  23M),  the  '  damnation " 
or  'judgment  of  Gehenna'  (Mt  23s*),  to  'go  into 
Gehenna '  (Mk  9*),  to '  cast  into  Gehenna '  (Lk  12s). 
It  is  found,  therefore,  in  each  of  the  three  Synop- 
tists. In  all  the  instances  of  its  use  in  the  Gospels 
it  is  given  as  a  word  from  Christ's  own  lips,  and  in 
one  case  we  have  the  parallel  narrative  of  Mt  and 
Mk  (Mt  18>,  Mk  9*).  It  belongs  to  the  tradition 
common  to  the  first  two  evangelists,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
primitive  report  of  Christ's  words.  Hence  the 
importance  of  defining  with  all  due  care  its  precise 
sense,  point,  and  connotation. 

This  term  Gehenna,  yeiwa,  which  is  the  solemn 
NT  designation  of  hell,  represents  the  Aram,  ojrrj 
and  the  Heb.  Din  tei  '  the  valley  of  Hinnom '  (Neh 
IV),  more  fully  eSn-fj  >|  'the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom'  (Jos  158  18",  2  Ch  28»,  Jer  7"),  and  «j?  >| 
oln  '  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom '  (2  K 
23M,  acc.  to  the  Kethib).  It  is  taken  oy  some  to 
mean  the  'valley  of  howling'  or  'the  valley  of 
lamentation,'  un'3  being  supposed  to  come  from  an 
obsolete  Jjn  (Arab,  hanna, '  cry '  or '  wail ').  But  far 
more  probably  the  Hinnom  is  a  personal  name.  The 
place  so  named  after  one  unknown  was  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  under- 
stood to  be  on  the  south  side,  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  valley  of  Gihon  and  separating  the  hill 
of  Zion  from  the  'hill  of  Evil  Counsel.'  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  modern  Wady  er-Rebabi, 
though  this  is  contested  by  some  (see  Conder  in 
Encye.  Brit.  xiii.  640).  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  OT.  The  border  of  Judah  is  described  as 
going  up  '  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto 
the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite  .  .  .  and  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  westward ' ;  while  the  border  of  Benjamin 
is  said  to  have  '  come  down  to  the  end  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom '  and  to  have  '  descended  to  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the  south' 
(Jos  15"  18" ;  cf.  Neh  11").  It  is  described  as  '  by 
the  entry  of  the  East  gate '  (Jer  19s),  and  as  having 
the  valley  of  Tophet  or  Topheth  in  it  (2  K  231", 
Jer  7"  19°).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
of  old  a  pleasant  place,  and  as  having  again  in  his 
own  time  the  attraction  of  gardens.  But  under 
Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon  it  was  made  the 
scene  of  the  gross  and  cruel  rites  of  heathen 
worship,  idolatrous  Jews  passing  their  children 
through  the  fire  there  to  Molech  (2  Ch  28'  33*, 
Jer  7").  Hence  king  Josiah,  when  he  put  down 
the  idolatrous  priests  who  had  burned  incense 
to  Baal  under  the  apostate  kings  of  Judah,  al«o 
'defiled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  tht 
children  of  Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his 
son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Molech'  (2K  23*- N).  It  was  also  declared  by 
Jeremiah  that  the  place  should  be  '  no  more  called 
Tophet,  nor  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but 
The  valley  of  Slaughter'  (Jer  19*).  After  ite 
pollution  by  the  pious  son  of  Amon  it  became  an 
object  of  horror  to  the  Jews,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  a  receptacle  for  bones,  the  bodies  of 
beasts  and  criminals,  refuse  and  all  unclean  things 
(so  Kimchi).  The  terrible  associations  of  the 
place,  the  recollections  of  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  it  and  the  defilement  inflicted  on  it,  the  fires 
said  to  have  been  kept  burning  in  it  in  order  to 
consume  the  foul  and  corrupt  objects  that  were 
thrown  into  it,  made  it  a  natural  and  unmistak- 
able symbol  of  dire  evil,  torment,  wasting  penalty, 
absolute  ruin.  So  it  came  to  designate  the 
place  of  future  punishment,  and  the  Talmudie 
theology  spoke  of  the  door  of  hell  as  being  in 
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the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Barclay,  City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  90). 

It  has  not  this  sense  in  the  OT.  The  nearest 
Approach  to  it  is  in  such  a  passage  as  that  in  which 
the  prophet  makes  the  demand,  '  Who  among  us 
shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ?  Who  among 
us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ? '  (Is  33"). 
But  the  place  is  not  mentioned  there,  and  the  fires 
in  question  are  not  those  of  a  retribution  after 
death,  but  those  of  the  divine  wrath  and  righteous- 
ness which  now  and  on  earth  search  all  sinners 
those  in  Sion  no  less  than  those  in  Assyria.  The 
terrible  description  of  judgment  with  which  the 
Second  Isaiah  closes  his  great  prophecy  of  grace 
might  seem  even  more  in  point  (Is  66").  It  is 
possible  that  the  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
suggested  the  awful  figures  in  which  the  prophet 
there  declares  of  the  returning  Israelites,  that  they 
shall '  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  against  Jehovah,  '  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ; 
and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh '  (RV). 
But  apart  from  the  fact  that  here  again  the  place 
is  not  named,  and  from  the  question  whether  the 
passage  may  not  be  of  too  early  a  date  (as  Dillmann 
supposes)  for  such  a  colouring,  the  vengeance 
which  is  intimated  is  not  one  that  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  other  world,  but  one  which  overtakes 
the  transgressors  in  this  world  in  the  form  of 
miserable  overthrow  and  uttermost  dishonour.  It 
assumed  this  sense,  however,  in  the  period  between 
the  close  of  OT  prophecy  and  the  Christian  era. 
By  the  time  when  Christ  taught  and  the  apostles 
preached,  the  word  Gehenna  had  a  well-understood 
meaning.  We  can  follow  the  history  of  the  term, 
and  see  how  it  came  to  have  that  sense.  The 
history  shows  us  also  the  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  and  the  different  ideas  which 
were  connected  with  it. 

The  OT  itself  offered  the  point  of  issue  for  the 
process  of  development.  As  its  view  of  the  future 
became  enlarged,  and  the  old  notion  of  a  Sheol 
which  was  without  moral  distinctions,  and  dealt 
out  to  all  the  dead  the  same  joyless  inane  exist- 
ence, began  to  give  place  to  the  loftier  and  more 
definite  conception  or  a  future  embracing  a  resur- 
rection, the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven 
and  a  hell  were  laid.  The  idea  of  a  finaliudgment, 
which  went  with  that  of  a  resurrection  (Dn  122),  led 
naturally  to  the  twofold  expectation  of  a  special 
place  of  reward  for  the  righteous,  and  a  special 
place  of  punishment  for  the  unrighteous  in  a  world 
beyond  the  grave.  The  Jewish  literature  shows 
us  how  this  belief  shaped  itself.  It  makes  it  plain, 
too,  that  Gehenna,  as  the  definite  place  of  future 
retribution,  was  originally  understood  to  be  some- 
thing distinct  from  Sheol  or  Hades,  though  other 
ideas  were  attached  to  it  now  and  again  or  in  particu- 
lar schools.  The  apocalyptic  writings  are  of  special 
importance  in  this  matter,  and  the  Bk.  of  Enoch 
above  all  others.  It  is  perhaps  in  it  that  we  have 
the  first  definite  occurrence  of  the  word  as  the 
designation  of  the  place  of  just  retribution  destined 
for  the  wicked  after  the  final  j  ndgment.  In  Enoch, 
however,  as  in  the  apocalyptic  writings  in  general, 
there  is  much  that  is  fantastic,  and  the  statements 
which  meet  us  in  different  parts  of  the  book  are  by 
no  means  uniform.  In  certain  sections,  which  are 
probably  more  deeply  affected  by  Hellenic  ways  of 
thinking,  Hades  appears  as  a  preliminary  scene 
of  reward  and  punishment,  and  is  represented  as 
lying  in  the  remotest  tract  beyond  the  ocean.  In 
it  the  souls  of  dead  men  wait  the  final  condition, 
and  have  a  foretaste  of  that  condition.  This 
moralised  Hades  is  described  as  having  in  it  inter- 
mediate abodes  of  four  distinct  kinds  for  four 
different  orders  of  men :  one  for  the  righteous  who 
died  of  oppression,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the 


righteous  dead ;  one  for  sinners  who  were  not 
judged  by  injustice  or  persecution  on  earth,  and 
another  for  those  who  paid  part  of  the  penalty  of 
their  offences  in  their  lifetime  here  (Bk.  of  Enoch 
5.  22.  103'  etc.).  More  usually  these  preliminary 
scenes  of  weal  and  woe  were  spoken  of  as  only  two 
—one  for  the  good,  called  also  Paradise  and  the 
Harden  of  Eden ;  and  one  for  the  evil,  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  wall  or  gulf,  and  called,  at 
least  in  the  later  Jewish  books,  by  the  name 
Gehinnom,  Gehenna.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  again, 
or  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  the  second  of 
the  seven  heavens  is  the  prison-house  of  the 
apostate  angels  who  wait  the  eternal  judgment, 
and  the  northern  region  of  the  third  heaven  is  the 
place  of  punishment  prepared  for  those  who  did 
not  honour  God  (chs.  7  and  10).  In  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  the  place  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  lawless  are  confined  with  a  view  to 
their  punishment  is  the  second  heaven  (Test,  of 
Levi,  ch.  3).  In  the  literature  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  have  the 
doctrine  of  an  incorporeal  immortality,  and  the 
idea  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  dead  are  received 
at  once  by  God  into  heaven,  Hades  is  the  place  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked  dead,  and  is  tgain 
practically  identified  with  Gehenna  (Wis  310-"  410-'* 
61  etc. ;  cf.  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  II.  viii.  11,  14). 
There  is  evidence  enough,  therefore,  that  opinion 
varied  at  different  periods  and  in  different  sections 
of  Judaism.  In  the  theology  of  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  Gehinnom,  Gehenna  meant  the  scene  of 
penalty,  while  in  certain  phases  of  Jewish  belief 
it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  at  once  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  heathen  and  as  a  place 
of  purgatorial  detention  for  imperfect  Israelites. 
But  with  all  this  there  is  reason  to  say  that  its 
original  sense  was  that  of  the  final  place  of  retri- 
bution, that  it  was  distinguished  from  Hades  and 
from  every  form  of  an  intermediate  state,  and  that 
it  had  this  meaning  with  the  Jewish  people  gener- 
ally (however  it  might  be  with  the  speculations  of 
the  schools)  in  Christ's  time.  The  apocalyptic 
writings,  which  speak  of  a  separation  of  the  just 
from  the  unjust  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, also  speak  of  a  final  punishment  after  the 
judgment,  and  describe  the  place  of  that  retri- 
bution in  terms  which  point  to  Gehenna.  Enoch 
seems  to  identify  it  with  the  local  Ge-Hinnom. 
He  comes  to  the  middle  of  earth,  and  sees  a  happy 
region  of  hills  and  valleys.  But  between  the  holy 
hills  he  sees  an  accursed  valley  where  'shall  be 
gathered  together  all  those  who  speak  with  their 
mouths  unseemly  words  against  God,  and  speak 
impudently  of  his  majesty  (Bk.  of  Enoch  vP"*). 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  apocalypse  this  place  of 
final  retribution  is  described  as  'in  the  midst  of 
the  earth'  and  'full  of  fire'  (90"-*).  And  in 
express  terms  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  speaks 
of  the  'gulf  of  torments'  and  the  'furnace  of 
Gehenna *that  shall  be  revealed  (6"-M 7",  Churton). 
'  Hell,'  therefore,  as  expressed  by  ytim.  in  the  NT, 
is  not  the  penal  side  of  Hades  (so,  e.g.,  Grimm's 
WUkii  Clavis,  etc.),  but  the  final  retributive  scene 
and  condition  (see  Meyer  on  Mt  5a). 

It  has  further  to  be  asked  whether  the  term 
'  hell,'  Gehenna,  in  the  NT  expresses  the  idea  of  a 
penal  condition  that  is  permanent.  What  the 
common  belief  of  the  Jews  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  nature  and  the  duration  of  the  final  retribution 
at  the  time  to  which  the  NT  writings  belorg,  is  a 
disputed  question,  and  one  by  no  means  easy  tc 
answer.  The  literature,  however,  that  is  most 
pertinent  to  the  question  does  not  favour  the  idea 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all 
souls  was  the  prevalent  doctrine  among  the  Jews 
of  that  period.  It  leaves  us  a  choice  between  two 
views,  annihilation  and  everlasting  punishment 
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nnl  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points  is  that  the 
latter  was  the  belief  of  the.  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  apocryphal  books  speak  in  the  most 
unambiguous  terms  of  the  lot  or  the  wicked  dead 
as  final  and  enduring.  In  the  Bk.  of  Judith,  for 
example,  the  vengeance  of  the  day  of  judgment  is 
described  as  '  fire  and  worms '  in  the  flesh  of  those 
who  rise  up  against  Israel,  which  '  they  shall  feel 
and  weep  for  ever'  (16").  In  one  of  the  Bks.  of 
Maccabees  the  lot  of  the  tyrant  is  declared  to  be 
'eternal  torture  by  fire,'  and  'interminable  tor- 
ments' (4  Mac  9s- *  1010).  Another  of  these  books 
speaks  of  the  '  furnace  of  hell,'  and  of  the  despise rs 
of  the  Most  High  as  doomed  to  be  *  henceforth  in 
torments,  always  in  pain  and  anguish  of  seven 
kinds '  (4  Ezr  *).  As  a  general  rule,  the 
pseudepigraphic  writings  are  equally  explicit. 
They  speak  of  the  penalty  of  the  wicked  as  an 
'  everlasting  curse ' ;  of  the  last  day  as  a  '  day  of 
judgment  and  punishment  and  affliction  upon  the 
levUers  to  eternity';  of  the  'abyss  of  fire'  in 
which  the  impious  shall  be  'locked  up  for  all 
eternity ' ;  of  a  'just  judgment,  in  eternity  for 
ever '  (Bk.  of  Enoch  5»-  •22*-"  10"*"  27*-  * ;  cf.  Apoc 
Bar  44"  etc.).  The  testimony  of  Josephus,  too, 
with  all  necessary  abatements,  is  to  the  effect  that 
both  Pharisees  and  Essence  believed  in  everlast- 
ing punishment  (BJ  H.  viiL  11, 14 ;  Ant.  XVIIL  L  3). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  final  retribution  of  the 
impenitent  is  in  not  a  few  cases  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  destruction,  a.  perdition,  and  the  like  (Ps.  Sol 
3U  9»  12»  13"  15u,  Bk.  En  99"  etc);  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  the  penalty  in  question  was  re- 
garded as  an  ultimate  extinction  of  being.  Such 
expressions  have  to  be  read,  however,  in  the  light 
of  the  general  Jewish  conception  of  Sheol.  So 
read  they  may  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
deliverance  for  the  wicked  from  Sheol,  but  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  doom  in  question  was 
absolute  extinction  of  existence.  They  are  also 
to  be  measured  by  other  statements  of  a  more 
definite  and  unmistakable  kind,  with  which  they 
are  accompanied,  and  by  the  contrasts  in  which 
they  are  placed  with  descriptions  of  the  lot  of  the 
righteous  as  an  enduring  one.  In  the  Rabbinical 
books  there  is  a  wider  variety  of  opinion.  Gehenna 
appears  there  at  times  as  a  purgatory,  and  state- 
ments are  found  which  indicate  that  at  least  at 
certain  periods  there  were  those  who  favoured  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  those  who  inclined 
to  the  hope  of  a  final  universal  restoration.  But 
these  were  rather  the  dogmas  or  speculations  of 
the  schools  than  the  belief  of  the  people,  and  they 
belongto  a  later  period.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
great  Rabbis  who  spoke  of  a  limited  punishment, 
exception  was  made  of  certain  classes  of  sinners. 
The  school  of  Hillel,  e.g.,  taught  that  sinners  of 
the  heathen  and  others  were  punished  in  Gehinnom 
for  a  space  of  twelve  months,  and  afterwards  were 
consumed.  But  the  Minim  (the  Christians),  the 
Epicureans,  those  who  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Torah  and  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  and  those 
who  sin  like  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  were  said 
to  'go  down  to  Gehinnom,'  and  to  be  'punished 
there  to  ages  of  ages.'  The  same  is  the  statement 
made,  but  at  greater  length  and  in  still  more  ex- 
plicit terms,  in  the  Rosh  Hashshanah,  in  a  passage 
which  is  described  as  the  '  classical  passage  of  the 
Talmud '  on  the  subject  (Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in 
Prison,  p.  52).  The  most  probable  conclusion 
appears  to  be  this — that,  while  there  were  varia- 
tions in  belief  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  annihilation,  and  divergent  specu- 
lations in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  the  idea  gener- 
ally connected  with  the  term  Gehenna,  'hell,'  in 
our  Lord's  time  was  that  of  an  irreversible  doom 
for  the  wholly  wicked,  and  that  in  His  teaching 
as  wall  as  in  that  of  His  apostles  the  word  was  used 


in  its  popular  and  prevalent  sense  (see  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  li.  183 ;  Edersheim's  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii. 
pp.  440, 791 ;  Meyer,  Comm.  on  Mt  5a ;  Holtzmann, 
Hand-Corn,  on  Mt  6»,  Mk  3*  9"). 

Other  terms  are  also  used  in  the  NT  to  express 
the  penalty  and  the  condition  indicated  by  the 
■word  Gehenna,  'hell.'  In  the  evangelical  records 
of  Christ's  own  discourses  such  terms  are  found 
employed  as  'eternal  fire' ;  'unquenchable  fire'; 
the  place  where  '  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  is  not  quenched ' ;  the  '  prison '  from  which 
there  is  no  coming  out  until  '  the  last  farthing '  is 
paid;  'eternal  punishment'  as  contrasted  with 
*  eternal  life ' ;  exclusion  from  the  kingdom ; 
banishment  from  Christ ;  '  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth ' ;  the  '  outer  darkness,'  etc. 
(Mt  18«-»,  Mk  9"-",  Mt  S*-a,  Lk  1248-89,  Mt  25" 
7»-»  13"  25">).  Elsewhere  the  final  destiny  of  the 
unrighteous  is  described  as  '  the  mist  of  darkness 
for  ever '  (2  P  217) ;  the  '  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever'  (Judo");  the  'fierceness  of  fire'  and  'per- 
dition (HelO"-**);  'great  tribulation,'  'burning 
with  fire,'  being  'without,'  the  'second  death/ 
being  cast  into  the  '  lake  of  fire,'  the  '  lake  that 
burneth  with  brimstone  and  fire' (Rev  22lB  18s- • 
22"  2"  20s- "  21a  20"  19") ;  the  '  wrath  to  come,' 
'  wrath  and  indignation,  tribulation  and  anguish,' 
'  death,' '  punishment,'  '  destruction,'  '  eternal  de- 
struction from  the  face  of  the  Lord '  (Ro  2»,  2  Th 
1»,  Ro  2»  6",  Ph  3M,  2Th  1»).  Beyond  these 
terms  of  large  suggestion,  which  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  for  their  figurative  force,  the 
NT  does  not  carry  us.  Theologians  have  gone 
further,  and  have  ventured  on  many  definitions  of 
things  left  undefined  in  the  Scriptures.  They 
have  distinguished  between  two  forms  of  the 
future  penalty,  the  poena  sensus  and  the  poena 
damni.  They  have  spoken  sometimes  of  the '  fire ' 
of  Gehenna  as  a  material  fire  (cf.  Petavius,  De 
Angel,  iii.  5),  and  sometimes  as  a  figurative  (Origen, 
De  Prin.  ii.  4).  They  have  indulged  in  fruitless 
questions  regarding  the  locality  of  hell,  the  Limbus 
or '  fringe '  of  hell,  and  much  else.  The  NT  is  silent 
on  many  things  on  which  imagination  and  specu- 
lation have  both  spent  themselves  largely  and  to 
little  profit  It  speaks  much  less  of  the  retri- 
bution of  the  unpenitent  than  of  the  reward  of  the 
righteous.  In  what  it  does  say  of  the  former  it 
gives  no  satisfaction  to  curious  inquiry.  It  limits 
itself  to  intimations  which  address  themselves  to 
character  and  conduct,  and  which  convey  the  im- 
pression of  the  untold  moral  issues  that  depend 
upon  the  present  life. 

Litolaturb. — The  great  Commentaries,  especially  Meyer ;  the 
great  NT  Dictionaries,  especially  Thayer  and  Cremer;  the 
systems  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Dogmatics^ especially  Oehler, 
Riehm,  Sohults,  Weiss,  Beytchlag,  Dorner,  Rothe,  Martensen, 
PUtt,  PhllippL  Kuhn,  Schweitzer ;  Alger,  Critical  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  i  AUberger,  Rschatologie ;  Klieloth, 
Bschatologie;  Puaey,  What  it  of  Faith  at  to  Bverlatting  Punish- 
merit  I  ■  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  dee  UeUt  ;  Drummond,  Jewish 
Messiah :  Stanton,  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah-,  Ham- 
burger, RB ;  Weber,  JUditche  Theoiogie:  Bottcher,  De  Inferit ; 
Dillmann,  Das  Buch  Henoch ;  Charles,  Boot  of  Enoch  :  DrWer, 
Sermons  on  OT.  Sermon  Iv. :  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah ; 
Delltzsoh,  Bib.  Psychol. ;  Kabisoh,  Die  BtchatoL  d.  Paulus. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 
HELLENISM. — See  Grebck. 

HELM.— The  helm  is  now  the  handle  which 
moves  the  rudder,  but  it  was  formerly  used  loosely 
for  the  whole  steering  apparatus.  Hence  in  Ja  3* 
it  is  given  as  tr"  of  rnSiXtof,  a  rudder.  It  was  Tind. 
who  introduced  '  helm '  here,  and  he  was  followed 
by  all  the  VSS  except  Gen.,  which  has  'rndder,' 
and  Rhem.,  which  has  '  sterne.'  RV  follows  Gen- 
eva. The  only  other  occurrence  of  ».  in  NT  is 
Ac  27*,  where  Tind.  and  all  after  him  give 
'rudder.'  Wyclifs  word  in  both  passages  is 
'  governayle.'  See  Ship 
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HELMET  (»V  tybM  or  y$a  kdbha' — Greek  rep- 
Kt<pa\ala)  was  probably  made  of  skin  as  a  rale,  since 
helmets  of  bronze  (Goliath's  1  S  17*,  and  Saul's  ib. 
v.*8)  are  mentioned  as  something  special.  The  form 
of  an  ancient  helmet  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
of  Assyrian  soldiers  given  under  BATTERINO-RAM. 
The  helmets  worn  oy  the  Romans  were  made 
either  of  leather  (the  galea)  or  of  metal  (the 
cassis).  The  helmet  included  plates  to  protect  the 
cheeks,  a  band  for  the  forehead,  and  a  collar-like 
projection  to  protect  the  back  of  the  neck.  Such 
a  helmet,  when  closed,  showed  little  besides  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  (See  illustrations  in  Lin- 
denschmit,  Tables  ix.  x.  and  xxii.). 

Isaiah  (59")  describes  the  Lord  as  arming  Him- 
self for  His  people  with  righteousness  as  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  with  salvation  as  a  helmet.  It  is  clear 
from  the  parallelism  existing  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  verse  (righteousness  =  vengeance, 
salvation  =  zeal)  that  the  passage  means  that  God 
arises  with  punishment  for  the  enemy  and  with 
deliverance  for  His  people.  The  'helmet  of 
salvation '  is  the  helmet  of  the  Lord's  deliverance. 
St.  Paul  applies  the  phrase  (Eph  6")  differently  ; 
on  ihe  Christian's  head  rests  (1  Th  6*)  a  helmet  of 
the  hope  of  salvation.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

HfiLON  (Arj  'valorous').— Father  of  Eliab,  the 
prince  of  Zebulun  at  the  first  census,  Nu  1*  Z7 
7*- "10"  (P). 

HELP. — As  a  verb  '  help '  is  used  in  AV  in  some 
archaic  phrases :  (1)  Help  forward,  Zee  lu  '  I  was 
but  a  little  displeased  and  they  helped  forward  the 
affliction,' ». «.  aggravated.  Go]  ding  uses  the  phrase 
in  a  good  sense  in  Calvin's  Isaiah  (on  40*),  '  what 
an  excellent  consolation  is  this,  to  heare  that  God 
useth  the  service  of  Infidels,  yea  and  when  his 
Church  hath  need,  to  make  all  creatures  put  to 
their  hands  for  the  helping  forward  of  our  salva- 
tion.' Milton  uses  the  verb  without ' forward'  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  Zee,  PL  vL  666 — 

1  Their  armour  helped  their  harm,  crush'd  In  and  bruited 
Into  their  substance  pent.' 

(2)  Help  <o= furnish  with,  1  Mae  8"  'Whom  they 
would  help  to  a  kingdom,  those  reign '  (ofj  J'  &» 
po6\arrtu  fim)$*i*  ml  ftaoiXtfaui,  fiaaCKtiaovaur  [k 
/WiWotwu'],  RV  •  Whomsoever  they  will  to  succour 
and  to  make  longs,  these  do  they  make  longs'). 
Cf.  Piers  Plowman,  p.  27 — 

'Tryweoharite 
That  most  helpe  the  men  to  hevene.' 

(3)  Help  up.  Ec  4"  'Woe  to  him  that  is  alone 
when  he  faJleth  :  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help 
him  up'  (RV  'lift  him  up').  So  Is  49*  Cov.  «I 
wil  make  the  a  pledge  for  the  people,  so  that  thou 
■halt  helpe  up  the  earth  agayne';  and  Shaks. 
Timon,  I.  i.  107— 

'  Tii  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after.' 

Help,  both  as  vb.  and  subst,  has  often  a  fuller 
meaning  than  '  assistance,'  it  often  means  '  deliver- 
ance,' almost  as  much  as  'salvation.'  See  esp. 
Ps  60" = 108"  « Give  us  help  from  trouble :  for  vain 
is  the  help  of  man '  (njpifa  .  .  .  .-nii;,  where  the 
second  word  is  usually  tr*  'salvation,'  as  AVm, 
RVm ;  LXX/3oi)0«a  .  .  .  fommla ;  Vulg. '  auxilium 
.  .  .  salus').  Cf.  Jer  8"  Tav.  'The  harvest  is 
gone,  the  sommer  hath  an  ende,  and  we  are  not 
healped ' ;  Ps  22s  Cov.  '  They  called  upon  the,  and 
were  helped  :  they  put  their  trust  in  the,  and  were 
not  confounded '  (so  Pr.  Bk.  '  They  called  upon 
thee,  and  were  holpen '). 

In  On  SU>>  Ere  Is  described  as  'an  help  meet  for'  Adam. 
The  Heb.  is  the  usual  word  for  '  help '  pjsX  but  the  meaning  is 
not,  as  vulgarly  supposed  'a  help  to  Adam,'  one  that  will  give 
herself  to  serve  Adam.  This  mistake  has  caused  the  word 
'  helpmate'  to  be  used  of  the  wife  (sometimes  evidently  under 


the  impression  that  that  b  the  term  in  On),  as  even  Abp. 
Sharp,  Works,  rv.  Ser.  xii.  'Ood  made  man  first,  and  out  of  him 
created  woman  ;  and  declared  withal,  that  he  therefore  created 
her  that  she  might  be  a  help-mate  for  the  man.'  The  meaning 
is  a  helper  (the  word  is  of  course  concrete  as  In  Ps  70")  that 
will  assist  him  In  the  work  given  him  to  do,  carrying  it  on  in 
the  same  spirit,  as  Vulg.  'adjutorium  similem  slbi.'  The 
meaning  is  well  illustrated  by  Sou  they,  Wesley,  ii.  188,  '  It  had 
therefore  been  much  impressed  upon  his  [Whltefleld's]  heart 
that  he  should  marry,  in  order  to  have  a  help  meet  for  him  in 
the  work  whereunto  be  was  called.'  Tindale't  tn>  (2")  'I 
will  make  hym  an  helper  to  beare  him  onmpauy.  Cf.  To  8* 
'Let  us  make  unto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself  (S«i*»>  Sitaw 
mirS,  exactly  as  LXX  of  On  2*>,  BV  'a  helper  like  unto  him'). 
Pennant,  however  (Brit.  Zool.  'The  Hog '),  uses  the  word 
'  helpmate' in  this  sense :  '  In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog  are 
common  helpmates,  and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up 
the  land.' 

The  pin.  form  'helps'  occurs  thrice  :  (1)  2  Mao 
81*  '  Moreover  he  reoounted  unto  them  what  helps 
their  forefathers  had  found '  (dmXi^ns,  RV  '  the 
help  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  days  of  their 
ancestors ').  (2)  Ao  2717  '  they  used  helps,  under- 
girding  the  ship '  [Baifieimt  txpwrro).  Page  and  Wal- 
pole's  note  is  good :  '  Cables  passed  round  the  hull 
and  tightly  secured  on  deck  to  prevent  the  timbers 
from  starting,  especially  amidships,  where  in 
ancient  ships  with  one  large  mast  the  strain 
was  very  great.  The  technical  English  word  is 
/rapping,  but  the  process  is  rarely  employed  now.' 
See  smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  *, 
105,  and  art  Ship.  (3)  1  Co  12**  '  And  God  hath 
set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles  .  .  .  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues'  (TR  drn- 
X#eit,  edd.  dmXi^ew,  AV  1611,  'helpes  in 
governments').   See  next  article. 

In  AV  1611  and  in  most  edd.  still,  the  past  ptop.  Is  '  holpen 1 
in  Ps  88»  88",  Is  81»,  On  11**,  Lk  1M ;  RV  retains  the  form,  but 
Amer.  RV  prefers  'helped '  in  all  but  the  last.  The  past  tens* 
is  always  'helped';  and  '  helped'  occurs  as  past  ptcp.  in  1  Ob 

6«,  2  dh  26",  pb  287.  is  «g».  j  Hastings. 

HELPS  (drriXi)uf  ett,  opittdationes).— In  LXX  (in 
Pss  [for  several  Heb.  words],  1  Es,  Sir,  2,  3  Mac) 
djriXjj/ifu  implies  'succour,'  as  of  stronger  to 
weaker,  not  the  'help'  of  an  assistant  to  superior, 
e.g.  Sir  llu  rpoo-oVo/terot  d.,  3  Mac  d.  e£  otpdrev,  of. 
Jos.  BJ IV.  v.  1.  Similarly  in  papyri  of  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  A.=/3oi}0«a,  as  in  the  phrase  T\nea> 
irrOJuiiitm  (cf.  2  Mao  157,  3  Mao  2**) ;  while 
irriMmrrup  is  a  style  of  the  king  with  whom  is 
asylum  (inmufnrri,  of.  2  8  22*).  In  NT  it  occurs 
only  in  1  Co  12*,  along  with  Kvpeprfyreii,  to  which 
LXX  usage  attaches  the  meaning  '  wise  counsels ' 
(nWaije  Pr  1*  11"  24«  [Job  37"  Symm.,  Pr  20" 
Theod.]:  so  Kv8epr$r,  Pr  12*,  Wis  10*  14«,  Sua  1»; 
Hesych.  paraphrases  by  rpormrnxai  trurrijiuu  xai 
diportiaeit.  Gloss,  on  Pr  1*  irurHi/ui  rum  vparroiUrur). 
The  list  of  God-given  gifts  to  the  Church  enumer- 
ates '  first  apostles,  second  prophets,  third  teachers, 
next  powers,  next  charisms  or  healings,  succours, 
counsels,  kinds  of  tongues ' ;  while  in  the  inter- 
rogative recapitulation,  which  follows  in  w.88-", 
'succours'  and  'counsels'  fall  out,  probably  as 
being  less  charismatic  than  the  rest  and  more 
widely  diffused  among  the  brethren.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  analogous  list  of  charismata  in  Ro 
12°"*,  where  the  moral  also  is  the  same,  viz.  the 
duty  of  the  many  members  to  use  their  functional 
gifts  for  the  common  organic  well-being.  It  is 
indeed  hard  to  find  in  the  latter  list  any  single 
synonyms  for  '  succours '  and  '  oounsels ' :  rather 
they  may  well  cover  several  things  —  the  one, 
personal  service  {Sianorla,  cf.  Phoebe  as  JitUocot, 
161),  charity  (4  /itTaStSott)  or  acts  of  mercy  (A  fKeuv) ; 
the  other,  instruction  (SiSatncaMa)  and  exhortation  * 

*  •  wplrriftnt  is  ambiguous,  as  (1)  Phoebe  is  called  t^mn 
wtxSi,  i.*.  patroness  (a  patrona  in  relation  to  elienUs,  as  i< 
were),  which  probably  has  reference  to  beneficence  rather  thai 
rule :  (2)  wpmr'mi  (imnwiiiw)  is  a  recognised  equivalen' 
for  A.  (see  Suioer,  «.«.).  This  must  be  remembered  even  it 
lThfiii. 
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(rapdxXwrtt).  Bat  in  any  case  the  various  activities 
are  so  intermingled  as  to  exclude  special  reference  to 
any  officials.  We  are  still  at  the  stage  when  func- 
tions in  the  eeelesia,  not  functionaries,  are  every- 


these  gifts  explain  and  are  explained  by  Gal  61-  *, 
where  'the  spiritual'  help  their  weaker  brethren 
to  recover  their  footing,  'bearing  one  another's 
burdens' ;  and  by  1  Th  5",  where  the  brethren  in 

general  are  to  '  put  in  mind  the  unruly,  comfort 
lie  faint-hearted,  uphold  the  weak '  (irrtxeaBat  ruw 
iaOtvGn,  the  very  words  by  which  Theophyl.  defines 
dyTtkqpi/itt).  From  this  passage  we  further  learn 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  refer  d.  and  kv/3.  to  distinct 
offices,  even  when  more  or  less  regular  officials  are 
in  question.  In  1  Co  itself  we  find  only  one  class 
of  regular  workers  (Id1*-18),  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanas,  who  have  '  devoted  themselves 
unto  ministry  to  the  saints,'  and  to  whose  wise 
counsels  the  brethren  are  exhorted  to  yield  sub- 
ordination.   In  them,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  the 

Sifts  of  'succour'  and  'counsel'  dwelt  in  eminent 
_  egree ;  and  we  may  infer  the  like  of  those  named 
in  1  Th  5U,  where  kotiq*,  rpourrircu,  rovBcrttr  may 
be  coextensive  with  d.  and  *u(S.  Finally,  Ac  20* 
comes  in  to  clinch  these  conclusions.  Speaking  to 
Ephesian  elders,  whom  he  describes  as  guardians 
of  the  flock  (*),  St.  Paul  bids  them  toil  Uort^r)  to 
succour  the  weak  (diriXartSdvefffcu,  of.  Lk  1M,  also 
avrarr.  Ro  8*),  being  mindful  of  their  Lord's  golden 
woid.  Just  above  he  has  spoken  of  the  need  of 
wise  counsel  on  their  part.  So  that,  once  again, 
we  get  d.  and  xvfi.  combined  in  an  undifferentiated 
official  class,  here  called  '  elders.'  The  '  succour ' 
in  question,  in  keeping  with  linguistic  usage,  is 
that  later  on  rendered  by  'bishops'  rather  than 
•  deacons.'  But  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  formal  distinction,  which  meets  us  first  in 
Ph  l1 — where  indeed  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of 
subordination  of  the  one  class  to  the  other  (of.  their 
paraUelposition  in  1  Ti  31U,  Teaching  IS1).  In 
1  Co  12",  on  the  other  hand,  the  'succours'  and 
'  counsels '  not  only  occur  on  the  same  level,  as  it 
were,  but  what  was  later  thought  the  humbler 
function  actually  comes  first  (there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  Meyer's  'climactic  juxtaposition').  This 
makes  the  two  terms  most  significant  for  primitive 
Christianity  and  its  ministerial  conceptions.  'Art., 
then,  means  '  anything  that  could  be  done  for  poor 
or  weak  or  outcast  brethren,  either  by  rich  or 
powerful  or  influential  brethren  or  by  the  devotion 
of  those  who  stood  on  no  such  eminence ' ;  while 
icv/9.  denotes  guidance  by  'men  who  by  wise  counsels 
did  for  the  community  what  the  steersman  or  pilot 
does  for  the  ship '  (Hort). 

LrrmuTuu.— For  the  word,  Bchleusner,  Lea.  NT ;  Deist- 
mann,  BiUUtvditn  (1806),  p.  87  (for  the  papyri):  tor  the  sense, 
Welwcker,  Ap.  Agt,  0.  818  ft,  Hort,  Chr.  Sccl  p.  1670., 
•  lee  on  10a  J.  V.  BaBTLET. 


HELYE.— Dt  19*  •  As  when  a  man  goeth  into 
the  wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his 
hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  out  down 
the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth  from  the  helve, 
and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die  ;  he 
shall  nee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and  live.'  This 
idiomatic  tr"  is  almost  word  for  word  from  Tin- 
dale,  including  the  word  '  helve'  for  the  handle  of 
the  axe.  But  that  word  is  as  old  as  the  Wyclifite 
version  of  1388,  'and  the  yrun  slidith  fro  the 
helve'  (the  1382  ed.  has  'haft').  The  word, 
though  still  in  use  locally,  does  not  seem  to  occur 
in  the  Eng.  VSS  except  in  this  place  (where  Don. 
has  '  handle,'  translating  directly  the  Vulg.  manu- 
brium), nor  is  it  found  in  Shaks.  or  Milton.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  proverb  '  to  throw  the  helve  after 


the  hatchet,'  i.e.  give  up  everything,  as  Howell, 
Forreine  Traveil,  §9,  *  If  shee  should  reduce  the 
Spaniard  to  that  desperate  passe  in  the  Nether- 
lands, as  to  make  him  throw  the  helve  after  the 
hatchet,  it  would  much  alter  the  case.' 

The  Hen.  If  pj  'wood 'or 'tree,' the  nine  word  m  has  been 
tr»  'wood'  end  'tree'  already  in  the  same  verse;  hence  BVm 
suggests  that  the  axe  is  supposed  to  glance  ofl  the  tree  it  if 
working  on,  which  is  probably  correct.  The  LXX  is  ri 
'the  tree';  and  the  words  tr*  'haft'  (Jg  ti21)  and  'handle' 
(Oa  6s)  differ  from  this  word.  J.  HASTINGS. 

HEM.— See  Dress,  Fringes. 

HEHAH  (ot«Q). — The  eponym  of  a  Horite  clan, 
Gn  36",  called  in  1  Ch  Is  Homam  (05*1).  LXX 
has  in  both  passages  Alpi*.  Kittel  (in  SBOT, 
1  Ch  1")  declares  in  favour  of  the  reading  Hemam, 
which  answers  to  the  Lucianio  'H/td>.  DUlmann 
(on  Gn  36s)  points  out  that  Knobel's  comparison 
of  Hemam  with  Humaimeh,  a  town  south  of  Petra 
is  against  the  phonology. 

HE  MAN  (|iyn  '  faithful ').  This  name  occurs  in 
three  connexions.  One  man  is  probably  referred 
to.  1.  1  K4*1  one  of  the  four  sages  whom  Solomon 
excelled  in  wisdom.  Ethan,  being  specially  termed 
the  Ezrahite,  appears  to  be  by  that  distinguished 
from  the  other  three,  sons  of  Mahol.  2.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  titles  of  Ps  88  ascribes  its  author- 
ship to  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  If  this  be  reliable, 
he  might  be  Ethan's  brother,  and  Mahol  father 
only  of  Calcol  and  Darda  (Keil).  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  2*)  interprets 
Ezrahite  as  Zerahite,  when  he  makes  all  four 
sages  sons  of  Zerah,  son  of  Judah  (so  Grotius). 
Delitzsch  maintains  the  identity  of  the  Heman  of 
1  K  4"  with  the  author  of  Ps  88.  He  also  con- 
jectures that  this  Heman  has  dramatized  his  own 
experiences  in  the  Book  of  Jo'»,  '  a  Chokma-work 
of  the  Solomonic  age.'  3.  1  Ch  6"  15"- "  1641- u 
25»-«,  2  Ch  5U  35"  ( 1  Es  1"  Zacharias).  A  Kohathito 
Levite,  one  of  the  three  precentors  of  David's  temple 
choir.  There  are  two  suspicious  features  in  the 
Chronicler's  account  of  his  family :  (a)  He  is  made 
the  grandson  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Ch  0**). 
Bnt  Samuel  was  an  Ephraimite  (1  S  l1).  Is  not 
this  the  Chronicler's  characteristic  explanation  of 
Samuel's  constant  offering  of  sacrifice?  (6)  In 
1  Ch  25*  Ewald  and  Weflhausen  (W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC*  p.  143,  n.1)  have  shown  that  the  last  six 
names  of  Hem  en's  'sons'  are  merely  the  words  of 
an  anthem :  '  (1)  I  have  given  great  (2)  and  lofty 
help  (3)  to  him  that  sat  in  distress ;  (4)  I  have  spoken 
(5)  a  superabundance  of  (6)  prophecies.'  W.  R. 
Smith  (OTJC*  p.  204)  maintains,  moreover,  that 
the  three  guilds  of  singers  did  not  exist  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Neh  11"  12").  If 
this  be  true,  the  notices  of  Heman  in  Chronicles 
are  unhistorical.  Ewald  {SI  iiL  p.  278  n.*)  con- 
jectures that  the  Levities!  schools  of  music  adopted 
the  Judahites  Ethan  and  Heman  into  their  family. 
Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  Levitos 
Ethan  and  Heman  are  called  Ezrahites  because  in- 
corporated into  the  Judoean  family  of  Zerah  (of. 
Jg  17*,  1  S  1»).  The  title  '  seer '  (hdzeh),  applied  to 
Heman  (1  Ch  25*),  as  also  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun, 
may  refer  merely  to  musical  skill.  Cf.  the  use  of 
« prophecy,'  1  Ch  25>-».  N.  J.  D.  White. 

HEMDAN. — See  Hamean. 

HEMLOCK.— A  word  occurring  in  AV  in  two 
places  (Hos  104,  Am  6U).  In  the  former  RVm  has 
rfoh  (see  Gall  (2)  cM-i).  The  Heb.  equivalent  of 
the  latter  is  n;y^  la'dn&h,  which  is  everywhere  else 
rendered  by  AV  wormwood.  RV  so  renders  it  in 
this  passage.    Neither  word  refers  to  the  poison 
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hemlock,  Conium  maculaium,  L.,  much  less  to  the 
hemlock  tree,  Abie*.  G.  £.  Post. 

HEN  See  Cock. 

HEN  ((D).— In  Zee  6"  'Hen  the  son  of  Zephaniah' 
is  mentioned  amongst  those  whose  memory  was  to 
be  perpetuated  by  the  crowns  laid  up  in  the  temple 
(so  AV,  RV).  Wellhausen  (Kl.  Proph.,  ad  loc.) 
substitutes  for  Hen  the  name  Joshua  [Josiah] 
found  in  v.",  and  in  like  manner  corrects  Helem  of 
v.M  into  Heldai  of  t.u.  The  LXX  does  not  treat 
the  word  as  a  proper  name,  reading  tit  x<Wa  wioC 
XcKporlov.  This  is  followed  by  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Keil,  Orelli,  Marti  (in  Kautzsch  s  A  T),  who  gives 
'  Freundlichkeit,'  and  RVm  '  for  the  kindness  of 
the  son  of  Zephaniah.'  J.  A.  Selbik. 

HENA  (wo  2K  18M  [wanting  in  the  parallel 
passage,  Is  38™],  19"= Is  37"). — According  to  some 
a  city  in  Syria,  but  probably  to  be  taken  rather  as 
a  divine  name.  In  that  case  it  should  be  identified 
with  the  Arabic  star  name  al-haria;  and  'lunod 
(better  'Awwd),  coupled  with  it,  will  be  identical 
with  the  star  name  al-'aww&'v  (cf.  Hommel, 
'  Hena'  and  'Awwa '  in  Expo*.  Time*,  April  1898). 

F.  Hommel. 

HE  NAD  AD  (twj  'favour  of  Haded').— A  Levite 
chief  (Ezr  3»,  Neb.  3"- »  10»).   See  Genealogy. 

HENNA. — See  Campiiire.  ' 

HEPHER  {•&},  'digging').—!.  Son  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite,  and  father  of  Zelophehad,  Nu  28**  271, 
Jos  17*-  P.  Patronymic,  Hepherites,  Nu  26". 
2.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4*.  8.  A 
Mecherathite,  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11**. 

HEPHER  (tjo). — A  Canaanite  royal  city,  named 
immediately  before  Aphek,  Jos  12".  The  site  is 
uncertain.  The  land  of  Hepher  fn  ryf)  is  men- 
tioned in  1 K  41'  along  with  Soooh. 


Judah  (2  K  21').  2.  Symbolic  name  of  the  Zion 
of  Messianic  tunes  (Is  62*). 

HERALD  (Aram.  tVtj,  emphat.  ttfry  •  see  Kautzsch, 
Oram.  §  64, 4). — The  word  so  translated  occurs  only 
once, inDn3*.  If =Gr.*i}/>t/f(butseeBevan,107  n.)it 
will  be  one  of  those  words  in  the  Bk.  of  Daniel  that 
prove  its  author  to  have  lived  '  after  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Greek  influences  in  Asia '  (Driver,  LOT* 602) ; 
such  words  are  orn-p  (W0a/x»),  and  the  names  of 
other  musical  instruments,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  herald's  proclamation  on  this  occasion. 
No  distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  annals  of 
Hebrew  warfare  of  the  herald  in  his  function  of 
summoning  conflicting  parties  to  conference,  or  of 
demanding  the  submission  of  beleaguered  places. 
Goliath  utters  his  own  challenge  (1 S  IT*-).  When 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  his  demands  were 
made  known  by  the  Tartan,  the  Bab-saris,  and 
the  Rab-shakeh,  apparently  prominent  military 
and  civil  personages  (2  K  IS"-).  The  official 
referred  to  in  Daniel  may,  however,  have  per- 
formed such  duties  in  Babylonian  military  opera- 
tions, as  on  this  occasion  he  is  employed  to  make 
known  the  monarch's  will  at  a  high  religious 
observance.  Kjouf  is  applied  by  St  Paul  to  nun- 
self  (1  Ti  2*,  2  Ti  lu)  as  a  preacher  of  the  divine 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  on  both  occasions  in 
conjunction  with  as-foroXot.  Noah  is  called  (2  P  2*) 
'a  herald  of  righteousness.'  See  Preaching. 

G.  Walker. 

HERB. — See  Grass. 


HERCULES  ( 'HpaxXip)  is  mentioned  by  this  nam* 
only  in  2  Mac  4'»-  where  Jason,  the  brother  of 
the  high  priest  Onias  ill.,  who  had  secured  by 
bribery  his  own  appointment  in  the  tatter's  place, 
and  the  head  of  the  Hellenizing  party  in  Jems. 
(B.C.  174),  sent  300  silver  drachmas  (about  £12, 10s.) 
to  Tyre  as  an  offering  in  honour  of  H.,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  that  city.  We  know  from  the  precedent 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Quint.  Curt.  iv.  7)  that  it 
was  customary  for  kings  to  send  offerings  to  H.  at 
Tyre  ('  quern  praecipueTyrii  colerent ').  The  same 
deity  is  mentioned  Dy  Silius  Italicus  (iii  14  ff.)  as 
being  worshipped  at  Gades,  an  old  Phoen.  colony. 
He  was  otherwise  known  as  Mel-Carthus  or  Melek- 
Kartha='Lord  of  the  city.'  In  a  Phoen.  inscrip- 
tion (CIS  I.  i.  122)  he  is  called  Adonenu  Melkarth 
Baal  Tzure='Our  Lord  Melkarth,  Baal  of  Tyre.' 
Jos.  (Ant.  vm.  v.  3 ;  e.  Ap.  I.  i.  18)  also  mentions 

H.  and  Astarte  together,  as  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
are  often  joined.  The  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal 
became  widely  prevalent  in  Israel  on  the  marriage 
of  Ahab  with  the  Phoen.  princess  Jezebel  (IK 
Mjsi.  m  an,}  m  Jndah  during  the  reign  of  Ahaziah 
and  the  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  (2  K  8"  11"). 

HT  was  worshipped  at  Tyre  from  very  early 
times,  and  his  temple  in  that  place  was,  accord- 
ing to  Herod,  ii.  44,  as  old  as  the  city  itself,  2300 
years  before  his  own  time.  As  a  personification  of 
the  sun  he  afforded  an  example  of  nature-worship 
so  common  among  the  Phoen.,  Egyp.,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks  may  have  bor- 
rowed their  deities  from  strangers,  and,  substituting 
individuals  for  abstract  qualities  or  for  the  forces 
of  nature,  claimed  for  them  an  indigenous  origin. 
Hercules  ('Hpe«X$)s=' renown  of  Hera')  was  witb 
them  the  heroic  embodiment  of  strength,  a  demi- 
god powerful  enough  to  restore  even  the  dead  to 
life  (Eur.  Alcestis,  1136).  The  connexion  betweet 
the  sun  and  strength  can  be  easily  traced. 

C.  H.  PRI CHARD. 

HERD.— Three  words  in  Heb.  are  tr*  'herd.' 

I.  ijj  b&kdr,  fiofa.  This  word  is  generic  for  oxen. 
It  is  not  like  (6n,  applicable  to  two  or  more  species. 
Wherever  it  is  used,  therefore,  it  might  without 
loss,  and  with  sensible  advantage,  be  translated 
oxen.  2.  "ns  'idher,  /3oi/*dXto.  This  word  occurs 
once  ( Jl  lu)  in  the  construct  state  with  b&kdr,  and 
the  expression  is  tr1  'herds  of  cattle.'  It  would 
have  been  better  to  translate  herds  of  oxen.  In 
the  same  verse  'idher  fdn  is  tr1  '  flocks  of  sheep,' 
being  prob.  intended  to  include  goat*  as  well.  See 
Flock,  Sheep.  3.  njpp  mikneh.  This  word  is 
usually  rendered  'cattle.'  See  Cattle.  In  con- 
struction with  bdkdr  (Gn  47")  it  is  tr1  '  cattle  of 
the  herds.'  AV,  RVm  ;  while  RV  text  renders  the 
two  words  by  one,  'herds.'  The  construct  ex- 
pression .toot  niijp  (v.u)  is  rendered  *  herds  of  cattle,' 
AV,  RV. 

The  NT  word  for  herd  is  iyfKij,  but  it  is  used 
only  for  twine  (Mt  8"  etc).  G.  E.  Post. 

HEREDITY.— The  law  that  like  begets  like, 
and  that  therefore  children  inherit  the  qualities 
and  the  responsibilities  of  their  ancestors,  is  not 
scientifically  stated  in  the  Bible,  but,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  matter  of  common  experience,  it  is  implied. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to 
observation  is  in  the  case  of  similarity  of  physical 
and  moral  features.  Thus  it  is  remarked  by 
Raguel  (To  7') '  how  like '  Tobias  is  to  his  father 
Tobit  And,  again,  it  is  said  of  a  good  son,  '  His 
father  dieth,  and  is  as  though  lie  had  not  died  ;  for 
he  hath  left  one  behind  him  like  himself '  (Sir  30*). 
That  the  father's  character  is  often  repeated  in  hu 
son  is  too  common  a  phenomenon  to  escape  notice. 
It  is  said,  e.g.,  of  Abijam  (1  K  15*),  of  Nadab 
(1  K  IS1*),  and  of  Ahaziah  (1  K  22"),  that  they 
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walked  in  the  evil  ways  of  their  fathers ;  and  of 
JehoshaphaMl  K  22")  and  Amaziah  (2  K  14*),  that 
they  followed  their  fathers'  good  example.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  constitute  a  universal  rule.  Good 
fathers  often  have  bad  sons,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Eli,  and  bad  fathers  have  good  sons ;  and  even 
where  the  evil  taint  is  reproduced,  it  is  apparent 
in  different  individuals  in  different  degrees.  But 
with  a  people  so  quick  to  discern  the  ties  of 
kindred,  so  imbued  with  a  sense  of  national  soli- 
darity as  were  the  Hebrews,  the  law  of  heredity 
was  expected  to  fulfil  itself.  '  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?'  (Job  144)  was  a 
question  with  the  answer,  '  Not  one.'  They  were 
accustomed  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  a  tribe 
or  a  family  in  the  person  and  career  of  its  founder. 
Thus  Esau  is  the  true  ancestor  of  the  wild  Edomite 
peoples,  as  Jacob  is  of  the  chosen  race;  and  the 
enmity  between  the  brothers  Esau  and  Jacob  re- 
pioduces  itself  in  the  thought  of  Obadiah  in  the 
jealous  hate  of  Edom  for  Israel. 

But  not  only  do  children  inherit  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  from  their  fathers ;  they  inherit, 
as  well,  responsibility.  This  is  the  perpetual 
burden  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  (Ex  20*,  cf.  Is  14") ;  the  divine 
punishments  follow  the  family  of  the  sinner  (Lv 
20s).  And  as  with  sin,  so  with  righteousness ;  its 
consequences  are  equally  inherited,  and  the  in- 
heritance is  more  permanent  than  that  of  evil,  for 
the  Lord  shows  mercy  unto  them  that  fear  Him 
'unto  a  thousand  generations.'  Israel  is  beloved 
'  for  the  fathers'  sake ' ;  and  the  ter*ire  of  the  in- 
heritance of  blessing  is  more  lancing  than  the 
curse  which  follows  sin. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  seems,  indeed,  in  the 
OT  to  attach  itself  to  the  family  and  the  nation 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  individual.  The  sense  of 
individuality  was  less  felt  in  early  ages  than  it  is  in 
modern  life,  where  it  has  been  strongly  emphasized. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  the  individual  to  God  is  not  overlooked  in  the 
OT.  The  Hebrews  of  the  Captivity  put  forward 
as  excuse  for  their  miserable  condition  the  sad 
proverb,  'The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ;  but 
Kzekiel  (ch.  18)  warns  them  against  its  misinter- 
pretation. Men  do,  indeed,  suffer  through  their 
Fathers'  sins,  but  the  soul  is  ultimately  responsible 
to  God  for  its  own  sin  alone.  'The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die '  (Ezk  18").   See  Fall. 

We  here  come  upon  the  great  moral  difficulty, 
felt  by  the  Hebrews  as  by  us,  though  not  so  keenly, 
as  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  principles  of  the 
transmission  of  qualities  from  father  to  son,  and 
of  personal  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that '  the  dead  rule  the  living';  each 
man  is  not  only  an  individual,  but  a  member  of  a 
series,  or  rather  of  an  organism,  in  which  each  part 
is  dependent  on  and  affects  every  other.  This,  if 
pressed  without  qualification,  results  in  the  doctrine 
of  traducianism,  according  to  which  a  man's  soul 
is  the  product  of  that  of  his  parents — a  doctrine 
which  it  is  difficult  to  state  so  as  to  save  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
conceive  of  each  individual  as  in  direct  personal 
relations  of  responsibility  with  God ;  he  is  there- 
fore not  merely  the  product  of  the  past  history  of 
his  race,  and  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  its  future, 
but  a  fresh  beginning  with  a  soul  which  is,  in  part, 
a  new  creation  (creationism).     J.  H.  Bernard. 

HEREAFTER. — Where  the  witches  (in  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  I.  iii.  50)  cry 

'  All  hall,  Macbeth,  that  thill  be  king  hereafter/ 

they  clearly  mean  'at  some  time  to  come.'  This 


is  the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is  found 
a  few  times  in  AV,  esp.  Jn  137,  Rev  V*  41  9", 
where  the  Gr.  is  luri.  mum,  'after  these  things. 


But  where  (in  the  same  play,  L  iv.  38)  Duncan 
says, 

'  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  nam*  hereafter 

The  prince  of  Cumberland, ' 

he  as  clearly  means  'from  this  time  forward,' 
'  henceforth.  This  is  the  most  frequent  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  in  AV,  and  it  demands  attention 
because  the  mod.  meaning  of  the  word  is  apt  to 
make  one  miss  the  sense  of  the  passage.  In  Mk 
ll14  '  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever ' 
(iiTfutn,  RV  'henceforth')  there  is  no  danger  of 
mistake ;  but  in  Mk  28**  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see 
the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  it  is  not 
evident  from  the  English  version  that  the  meaning 
is  '  from  now,'  '  henceforth '  (ir  tpn,  RV  '  Hence- 
forth ').  But  that  is  the  meaning  also  in  Jn  ln 
'  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
Son  of  man '  (where,  however,  edd.  omit  ir'  ipn 
of  TR,  whence  RV  'Ye  shall  see,'  etc.) ;  and  in 
Lk  22*  '  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  man  sit  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  power  of  God  '  (iri  toB  pw,  RV 
'henceforth'),  and  even  In  Jn  14*  'Hereafter  I 
will  not  talk  much  with  you '  (oOk  trt,  edd.  o6k4ti, 
RV  'no  more').  In  1  Ti  1»«  'for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to 
life  everlasting'  {rp&t  vrarvravw  two  luWbvTtar 
rurrtiew),  and  in  the  OT  passages  (Is  41",  Ezk 
20",  Dn  2"-  *»),  the  meaning  is  more  indefinite,  '  at 
any  time  after  this'  (observe  that  the  TirmV  of  Is 
41"  is  in  42"  tf  'for  the  time  to  come').  In 
Gal  6"  the  Wyclifite  version  of  1388  is  'And  her- 
aftir  no  man  be  hevy  to  me,'  while  the  version  of 
1380  gives  'Fro  hennis  forth  no  man  be  hevy  to 
me.' 

Hereafter  is  one  of  a  number  of  so  -  called 
pronoun-adverbs,  of  which  '  here '  is  the  first  part, 
always  with  the  meaning  of  '  this.'  The  others 
founa  in  AV  are — 

Hereby.  In  the  Eng.  language  "ven  of  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.  '  hereby '  had  some- 
times a  local  meaning,  as  in  Shaks.  As  You  Like 
It,  IV.  i.  9— 

1  Where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  t 
Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice.' 

But  in  AV  it  is  always  instrumental,  'by  this 
means,'  as  Un  2* '  And  hereby  do  we  know  that 
we  do  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments ' 
(ir  Tovrif,  a  very  common  expression  in  this  Epistle, 
and  generally  tr*  '  hereby '). 

Herein,  lit.  'in  this';  in  NT  always  instru- 
mental and  always  the  tr*  of  ir  rotfry ;  in  OT  it 
occurs  Gn  34"  '  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent 
unto  us  for  to  dwell  with  us  ...  if  every  male 
among  us  be  circumcised '  (rnhy,  RV  '  on  this  con- 
dition'); and  2Ch  16s  'Herein  thou  hast  done 
foolishly'  (rotr^o). 

Hereof.  Observe  1  Mac  16"  '  Hereof  when  he 
heard,  he  was  sore  astonished'  (*o2  djcofout,  RV 
'  And  when  he  heard ') ;  Mt  0"  '  And  the  fame 
hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  land '  (ii  tfoni  afrnj, 
AVm  and  RVm  'this  fame');  He  5*  'And  by 
reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also 
for  himself,  to  offer  for  sins'  (TR  JiA  mtrqv,  edd. 
4V  *Mi*,  RV  « by  reason  thereof ').  Cf.  T.  Fuller, 
Holy  Warn,  iii.  6,  p.  117,  '  But  hereof  hereafter.' 

Heretofore = hitherto,  as  tr*  of  ovhv  Vo»  (Ex 
4»  57-  *•  Joe  V,  Ru  2"),  or  ok^  ter^  (1  S  4*),  lit 
'yesterday  three  days,'  a  primitive  method  of 
referring  to  past  time.  See  Time.  In  NT,  2  Co 
13'  '  I  write  to  them  which  heretofore  have  sinned ' 
(rott  TpotuiafmfKbcv). 
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Hereunto :  Eo  2"  '  For  who  else  can  eat,  or  who 
else  can  hasten  hereunto,  more  than  1 1 '  (rtn;,  RV 
1  have  enjoyment,'  RVm  « hasten  thereto ' ;  LXX 
rlerai ;  Vulg.  '  deliciis  affluet ' ;  Gen.  'colde  haste  to 
outward  things'  (taking  fin  so),  with  marg.  note  to 
'  outward  things,'  meaning  to  pleasures) ;  1  P  2" 
'  For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called '  (ett  rovro). 

Herewith,  only  Ezk  16»,  Mai  3U,  both  as  tr»  of 
rah?  '  with  this.'  RV  adds  Lv  16*  (same  Heb.,  AV 
'thus').  J.  Hastings. 

HE  RES  (trjgnp). — !•  A  mountain  named  along 
with  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim  as  one  of  the  localities 
from  which  the  Danites  failed  to  expel  the  Amorites, 
Jg  l*"-.  As  the  word  heres =shemesh,  '  the  sun,'  it 
is  very  probable  *  that'the  Heres  here  referred  to 
may  be  Beth  -shemesh  (1  K  4»,  2  Ch  28u)  or  Ir- 
shemesh  (Jos  19"),  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Dan.  This  is  the  modern  Ain  Shems 
to  the  S.  of  Wady  Zurar,  opposite  Zur"ah  (Zoar). 
The  LXX  (A)  has  to  t$  Sptt  rod  Mvfxrtv&rot,  which 
implies  a  reading,  ospn= '  mountain  of  the  myrtle 
grove.' 

LrraunnuL— Robinson,  BRP  U.  22*  f.;  Guerln,  JucUt,  1L 
18-22 ;  Moore  on  Jg-  1» ;  Oxf.  Bib.  Lea.  and  Siogfried-Stade,  *. 

07}- 

2.  In  Jg  8W  (RV)  '  the  ascent  of  Heres '  (trign  n^yj) 
is  mentioned  as  the  spot  from  which  Gideon  returned 
after  the  defeat  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  Both  the 
topography  and  the  text  of  the  narrative  are  doubt- 
ful RV  has  the  support  of  LXX  A,  dri  ara/Wtut 
'Ape*.  B  reads  dri  irdpuStr  [rijt  raparojewj]  t  "Apet. 
Aq.  and  Symm.  read  D-inn  'the  mountains,'  and 
this  is  adopted  by  Siegfried-Stade.  AV  takes 
heres  as  an  appellative  and  tr.  '  before  the  sun  was 
up' j  Targ.  Rashi  'before  the  sun  set.'  Both 
these  last  renderings  are  pronounced  by  Moore  to 
be  impossible  (see  his  note). 

The  same  word  kertq  appears  in  the  proper  name 
Timnath-heres  (wh.  see),  Jg  2* ;  but  by  an  inten- 
tional metathesis,  to  avoid  anything  that  savoured 
of  idolatry,  Timnath-heres  ='  portion  of  the  sun,' 
appears  to  have  been  changed  into  Timnath-serab, 
Jbsl9«,24». 

For       tj  of  Is  19"  see  Ie-ha-heres. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HEREBH  («h5).— A  Levite,  1  Ch  9U.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HERESY  (alpeait,  hceresis,  secta ;  in  LXX  only 
for  'free  choice,'  cf.  fioi)Xijo-i»,  Hesych.).— Afp.  in 
the  common  sense  of  '  heresy'  never  occurs  in  NT. 
Here  its  dominant  meaning  is  'sect'  or  'party' 
(to  alpeUrBai  to  ISior  xal  Tointp  efaxoXovfcu',  Ath. 
Quaest.  38  de  Parab.).  In  later  classical  usage  it 
is  the  usual  word  for  a  philosophic  school  or  sect, 
as  selected  by  its  adherents  (see  Diog.  Laert.  L 
19 f.,  etc,  e.g.  alp.  \4yoper  ri)y  \6ytp  ran  dxoXovOoO- 
trap) ;  in  Philo  it  often  stands  for  rpoaiptoit  =  re- 
ligio ;  and  in  NT  its  use  is  of  a  religious  party  (as 
in  Jos.),  with  a  more  or  less  deprecatory  suggestion, 
as  of  the  self-willed  or  sectarian  spirit.  So  always 
in  Ao,  whether  of  the  Sad.  (517),  the  Phar.  (15*  26* 
Kara  tV  dxpifit<rrdn\r  alp.  rijj  ^lurrtpat  SprpKtlat  t^r/aa 
♦.),  or  the  Christians,  as  seen  from  outside  (24* 
wparoarirqr  rljt  r&r  Hafapalwv  alp. ;  24w  card  tH>» 
AMr  1)r  \4yovotr  alp. — an  excellent  instance ;  28M, 
the  Christian  sect  rarraxov  dm-Myerai).  In  the 
Pauline  Epistles  the  like  clearly  prevails.  In 
Gal  5*>  it  occurs  in  a  list  of  tpya  rnt  o-apKit,  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  nnchastened  nelf -assertive  or 
egoistic  principle  (cf.  1  Co  S**);  its  immediate 
neighbours  bring  'caballings'  (foffeuu)  and  divi- 
sions (o'lyoorao-fat),  while  itself  dunotes  partisan- 
ship (cf.  Ro  16").   This  was  a  special  vice  of  the 

*  So  Studer,  Berth eaa,  Ketl,  Budde,  and  others, 
t  The  worda  In  brackets  are  evidently  an  aoddental  repetition 
Iran  the  previous  clause  (see  Hoore's  note). 


Greek  temper;  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  St.  Paul  saying  in  1  Co  llu  that  alp.  are 
part  of  God's  providential  discipline  whereby  ster- 
ling characters  may  be  brought  to  light.  This 
principle  is  given  as  the  ground  of  his  own  attitude 
to  the  news  that  dissensions  or  'schisms'  (<xyl- 
o-para)  exist  in  the  Christian  body  at  Corinth.  It 
is  probable,  then,  that  alp.  are  here  practically 
synonymous  with  erg.,  the  latter  term  being  fixed 
by  the  context  to  practical  negations  of  sympathy 
and  fellowship,  especially  as  between  rich  and 
poor  (taking  outward  effect  at  the  Feast  of  Love 
itself).  Coteries  were  formed,  and  the  corporate 
unity  vanished  (alp.  irravBa  06  Tatras  \eyct  rat 
Soy pArun  aXXd  ra»  rwt>  ax.,  Chrys.  Horn,  ad  loc.  ; 
so  Theodoret,  Theophyl.  etc,  ap.  Suicer.  To  a 
later  mode  of  thought  belongs  Aug.'s  definition, 
hceresis  autem  schisma  inveteratum).  So  far  we 
have  no  reason  to  connect  alp.  (or  even  o-xbrjuara, 
pace  1  Co  l10,  where  alienation  in  sentiment, 
arising  out  of  intellectual  contentions  (IpiSet)  of 
secondary  import,  is  in  question,  cf.  12**,  Jn  7a 
qm  join)  ^th  serious  doctrinal  divergences  in  the 
Church,  but  rather  with  breaches  in  the  harmony 
of  love.  It  means  a  factious  division,  or  the  spirit 
that  underlies  it.  And  this  is  probably  the  shade 
of  meaning  attaching  to  the  adjective  olperiKos, 
•factious,'  or  self-willed,  in  Tit  3W  (cf.  Ro  16"). 
A  twofold  development,  however,  is  found  in  the 
use  in  2  P  21,  where  alp.  druXttas  are  spoken  of  as 
being  illicitly  introduced.  Here  the  qualifying 
gen.  (=' leading  to  ruin,'  cf.  Ph  3")  and  the  verb 
alike  suggest  the  new  sense  of  falsely  chosen  or 
erroneous  tenets.  Already  the  emphasis  is  moving 
from  persons  and  their  temper  to  mental  products, 
— from  the  sphere  of  sympathetic  love  to  that  of 
objective  truth.  But  one  change  more  remains 
to  be  made  ere  the  biblical  use  passes  wholly  into 
the  patristic  and  ecclesiastical.  For  the  nature 
of  the  erroneous  doctrine  is  here  directly  immoral 
(cf.  Jude  *);  and  so  alp.  preserves  part  of  the 
ethical  connotation  which  is  essential  to  its  NT 
usage.  The  earliest  case  of  its  meaning  pure 
theological  error  is  also  its  earliest  occurrence 
outside  the  NT,  viz.  Ign.  ad  Troll.  6,  iXKorplat  Si 
ftordrqt  (=Docetism)  dvextaBt,  flrti  eVrtr  alptva,  cf. 
ad  Eph.  6.  And  in  proportion  as  the  conception 
of  '  faith,'  and  the  standard  for  testing  it,  became 
intellectual,  the  original  sense  of  alp.,  as  a  light  and 
irresponsible  exercise  of  native  egoism  in  defiance 
of  the  claims  of  love,  receded  into  the  background 
(cf.  Tert.  De  prase,  hcer.  6,  '  Quorum  opera  sunt 
adul terse  doctrinae,  htereses  dictte  Grseca  voce  ex 
interpretatione  electionis,  qua  quis  sive  ad  institu- 
endas  sive  ad  suscipiendae  eas  utitnr ').  Finally, 
neither  nor  alp.  in  the  NT  ever  denotes  a 
party  that  has  withdrawn  from  the  religious  com- 
munion amid  which  it  arose.  In  Judaism  the  co- 
existence of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essen  es 
was  not  deprecated.  In  the  more  intimate  unity 
of  each  Christian  ecclesia  'rents'  or  'factions' 
were  felt  to  impair  directly  the  vital  functions 
of  the  local  body  in  its  nxruWa  of  love,  and  so 
assumed  a  moral  significance.  Separate  Christian 
communions,  and  the  applicability  to  them  of  the 
terms  fx.  and  alp.,  were  problems  of  the  future. 

Lrnurtms. — Schleusner,  Ltx.  ST;  8uioer,  Thet.  EtxL; 
Comm.  ad  too. ;  Burton,  Samp.  Loot.  1829,  and  esp.  Campbell, 
Tht  Four  QotptU,  vol.  L  Diss.  iz.  f  It. 

J.  V.  Bartlet. 
HERETH  (try}). — A  forest  (ir)  which  was  one  of 
the  hiding-places  of  David,  1  S  22».  The  LXX, 
reading  ry  instead  of  rnc,  has  tr  r&\ei  ZaptU  (B)  .  .  . 
"AptaB  (A).  The  reference  may  be  to  the  wooded 
mountain  E.  of  Adullam,  where  the  village  oi 
Kharas  now  stands.    See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxi. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 
HERITAGE  is  used  in  AV  (and  retained  in  RV 
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except  in  1  P  I?  *  the  charge  allotted  to  you '  for 
AV  '  God's  heritage,"  Gr.  oi  Kkfjpot)  as  a  synonym 
for  '  inheritance,'  which  has  now  displaced  it  ex- 
cept in  biblical  language  and  Scots  law.  See 
Hkle,  Inheritance. 

HERMAS  fEp/xat),  one  of  those  sainted  by  St 
Paul  in  Ro  16".  The  name  is  common  amongst 
slaves  (although  not  quite  so  much  as  Hermes). 
It  was  in  its  origin  an  abbreviated  form  of  various 
names  such  as  Hermagoras,  Hermodorus,  Hermo- 
genes.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Calendar  on  May  9.  According  to  the  Menologium 
Basilianum,  Nov.  4,  he  became  Bishop  of  Philip- 
popolis  in  Thrace. 

The  name  Hennas  is  also  well  known  as  that  of 
the  author,  or  at  any  rate  the  professed  author,  of 
the  Pastor  or  Shepherd,  a  well-known  allegorical 
work,  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  Christian 
literature,  which  for  a  time  made  some  claims  to 
be  inserted  in  the  New  Testament  Canon  (which 
see).  This  book  need  only  be  referred  to  here, 
because  from  time  to  time  it*  author  has  been 
identified  with  the  Hermes  mentioned  in  Ro  16". 
Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage, 
writes :  '  I  think  that  this  Hennas  is  the  author 
of  the  book  called  the  Pastor,  which  appears  to 
me  a  very  useful  writing  (scriptvm  is  not  techni- 
cal), and,  I  think,  divinely  inspired.'  Origen's 
statement  is  a  pure  conjecture,  based  apparently 
only  on  the  identity  of  name.  His  opinion  was 
followed  by  others,  but  was  never  widespread, 
as  the  book  became  less  and  less  popular;  in 
later  times  it  has  been  held  by  Cotelier,  Cave, 
Pearson,  and  others.  There  is  little  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  name  was  about  as  common  as  John 
is  with  us,  and  gives  no  clue  at  all ;  the  date 
of  the  book  may  be  doubtful,  but  its  tone  is 
certainly  not  that  of  the  1st  cent.;  the  author 
never  claims  in  any  way  to  be  a  contemporary 
of  the  apostles,  and  very  definite  historical  evidence 
places  him  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  book  it  may  be  Btated  that  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  Visions,  Parables  or  Simili- 
tudes, and  Mandates  or  Commands,  conveying  for 
the  most  part  moral  teaching,  and  has  been  called 
—not  perhaps  very  happily — the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
of  the  Early  Church.  A  further  account  may  be 
found  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.,  and  a  text  and  transla- 
tion in  Lightfoot'B  Apostolic  Father*. 

A.  C.  Head  lam. 

HERMES  fE/¥Hjt).— The  name  of  a  Christian, 
quoted  with  some  others  in  Ro  16".  It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  all  slave  names.  The  Greek 
Men&ea  and  Menologium  make  him  Bishop  of 
Salona  in  Dalmatia,  and  one  of  the  Seventy  dis- 
ciples.   He  was  commemorated  April  8. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERHOGEHEB  f  Zpiurfimp)  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Ti  1UJ  as  having,  along  with  Phygelus  and 
others  in  Asia,  and  in  contrast  to  Onesiphorus, 
been  ashamed  of  his  chain.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  say  what  form  the  denial  took,  or  what  led  to 
it.  Most  likely  it  was  caused  by  fear  lest  friend- 
ship with  the  imprisoned  apostle  might  involve 
him  in  the  same  fate.  Early  traditions,  of  no 
historical  value,  however,  associated  him  with 
magicians.  Nothing  is  known  of  H.  except  what 
is  stated  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  of  those  in  Asia 
who  turned  away.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what 
is  meant  by  those  '  in  Ada.'  It  has  been  variously 
held  to  mean,  all  Asiatics  then  in  Rome,  the 
fiphesians  who  had  accompanied  St.  Panl  to  Rome, 

•  In  Job  81*,  on  the  other  hud,  'heritage'  of  BY  take*  the 
ptaoe  of  'Inheritance'  in  AT;  the  Heb.  ii  the  usual  word 
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public  opinion  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Asiatic 
sentiment  in  Rome.   See  Phygelus. 

W.  Mura. 

HERHON  ((term,  'sacred  [mountain]';  cf.  Sab. 
DinD  'temple,'  Arab,  haram,  'sacred  enclosure,' 
and  hormah,  '  asylum ').'— The  great  outlier  of  Anti* 
lebanon,  at  the  springs  of  Jordan.  See  Pales- 
tine. It  was  called  Strion  by  the  Zidonians,  and 
Senir  by  the  Amorites  (Dt  3*).  The  first  of  these 
names  is  used  poetically  in  Ps  29*.  Senir  occurs 
also  in  Ezk  27',  Ca  4a,  1  Ch  5*.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  latter  two  passages  (where  it 
is  used  along  with  Hermon)  that  Senir  originally 
denoted  a  particular  part  of  the  mountain-range 
(so  Driver,  Buhl,  etc.).  The  name  appears  in 
the  cuneiform  texts  as  Santru  (Schrader,  KAT* 
159  [COT*  146]),  and  the  AnM-lebanon  N.  of 
Damascus  between  Baalbek  and  Emesa  is  still 
called  Santr  by  the  Arabs.  Sayce  {BP*  vi.  41, 
HCM  341)  traces  a  knowledge  of  the  name  Senir 
also  to  the  Egyptians.  In  Dt  4*  another  name, 
Sion  (lkMp),  is  given  to  Hermon.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  Sion  is  here  a  textual  error  for  Sirion  (fifi, 
the  reading  of  Syr.),  but  this  is  doubtful  (see 
Driver,  ad  loe.).  'Mount  Hermon'  (fio-jn  nj)  is 
used  in  Dt  3",  Jos  11"  12»-*  13*-",  1  Ch  6",  '  Her. 
mon*  alone  in  Jos  11*,  Ps  89u  133',  Ca  4*.  The 
circumstance  that  the  mountain  has  three  peaks 
accounts  for  the  plur.  form  o'jtorjg  'the  Hermons' 
(RV ;  not '  the  Hermonites,'  AV)  in  Ps  42s. 

Hermon  was  held  by  Hivites  (Jos  11*);  it  was 
the  northern  limit  of  conquest  (121-*  13*- n).  Its 
sacred  character  appears  from  Ps  89"  (where  it  is 
coupled  with  Tabor),  and  from  the  name  Mount 
Baal-hermon  ( Jg  3s),  '  the  mountain  of  the  Baal 
of  Hermon.'  Cf.  1  Ch  5".  The  dew  of  Hermon 
is  noted  as  falling  on  Zion  (Ps  133'),  and  its  wild 
character  is  noticed  in  Ca  48.  The  fir  trees  of 
Senir  are  mentioned  in  Ezk  27*. 

Mount  Hermon  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  rising  9200  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean  in  a  dome-like  summit,  usually 
covered  with  snow  till  late  in  summer.  There 
are  three  low  peaks  on  the  top,  with  a  con- 
necting plateau.  Lower  down,  the  sides  are 
covered  with  vineyards  round  the  Druze  villages. 
On  the  sandstones  to  the  west  there  are  still 
pines  and  firs,  but  the  upper  part  is  quite  barren, 
and  covered  with  snow-worn  gravel  between 
the  cliffs.  This  mountain  is  the  only  place 
where  the  Syrian  bear  is  known  to  exist.  The 
view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  including  the 
Lebanon  and  the  plain  round  Damascus.  Towards 
the  west  Tyre  and  Carmel  are  seen,  on  the  south 
the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee  and  the  plains  of 
Lower  Galilee.  The  Huleh  lake  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  lie  beneath  as  on  a  map.  This  view  is, 
however,  obscured  in  summer  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  clouds  on  the  summit. 

Hermon  was  perhaps  the  'high  mountain'  of 
Mt  171,  Mk  9*  ('  the  mountain '  of  Lk  9»)  near 
Csesarea  Philippi,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  and  of  the  cloud  which  covered 
the  disciples.  In  the  Roman  period  it  was  a  sacred 
centre,  and  small  temples  were  built  on  the  slopes 
on  every  side,  while  the  highest  point  was  encircled 
with  a  masonry  wall,  and  seems  to  have  supported 
an  altar.  Close  by  is  a  rock-cut  chamber  on  the 
plateau.  In  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  (see  Onomatt.  #. 
'  Aermon ')  there  was  still  a  temple  at  which  the 
people  of  Paneas  and  Lebanon  worshipped,  on  the 
summit  of  Hermon.  In  the  10th  cent,  it  became 
the  centre  of  the  Druze  religion,  and  to  it  Sheikh 
ed-Derazi,  the  founder  of  the  latter  creed,  retired 
from  Egypt.  At  Hasbeya,  on  its  western  slopes, 
the  sacred  books  of  the  sect  were  found  by  the 
French  in  1860.  Hermon  is  called  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  or  '  mountain  of  the  chief,'  for  this  reasont 
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being  the  residence  of  the  religions  Sheikh  of  the 
Druzes.  The  translation  sometimes  suggested, 
'  chief  of  mountains,'  is  grammatically  impossible. 
Hermon  was  visited  by  the  present  writer  in  1873 
(when  the  height  and  geographical  position  were 
determined)  and  in  1882. 

Litkratuiu — SWP  (Jerusalem  volume,  Appendix,  and  Volume 
of  Special  Paper*) ;  Robinson,  BRP  IIL  867 ;  Baedeker-Socin, 
PaP  801;  Conder,  Tent  -  Work,  oh.  vlli.;  Buhl,  OAP  110; 
Neubauer,  G4og.  in  Talm.  10,  80 ;  Delitzsch,  Paradia,  104  ; 
Wetxstein,  ZKW  v.  (1884)  116 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  ASd  98,  145 ; 
Merrill,  Eat  of  Jordan,  431 :  Halevy,  REJ  xx.  208 ;  ZDPV  iv. 
87,  Yi.  6;  ZDMO  xix.  176,  262;  Driver  on  Di  8»  and  4«; 
Moore  on  Jg  S».  C.  R.  CONDKB. 

HERM0HITE8  (Ps  42*,  AV).-See  Hermoh. 

HEROD  (Dynasty  of).— 

L  Index  to  Names  of  Family. 
IL  Genealogical  Table. 
UL  Chronological  Table. 
Iv.  Origin  o(  Dynasty, 
v.  Herod  the  Great, 
vt  Successor!  of  Herod. 
I  Archelaus. 
i  Herod  Antipae,  * 
)  Philip. 

I  Herod,  called  Philip. 
I  Agrippa  I. 
Agrippa  ii. 
vd.  Women  of  the  Family. 

(1)  Herodias. 

(2)  Salome. 
(8)  Bern  ice. 
(4)  Drusilla. 

vill.  Character  of  Dynasty. 
Literature. 

L  Index  of  Herod  Family.  —  In  this  index 
every  member  of  the  family  mentioned  in  Josephus 


dart 
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endon  capitals. 
ORIPPA  I.  (491  eon  of  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  Herod,  king 


1?'^  S"  ^Agrippa  u  Antxvm.v.Axrx.  1*.  TTxV^s 


v. ». 

HERODIAS  (60),  dtr.  of  Aristobulus,  granddaughter  of 
m.  (1)  her  uncle  Herod,  called  Philip ;  (2)  Herod  , 
Ant  xvm.  v.  4  ;  Mt  14>,  Mk  6",  Lk  8». 


Agrippa  (64),  son'of  Aristobulus  and  Salome.   Ant.  rvm.  v.  4. 
Agrippa  (78),  son  of  Felix  and  Drusilla.   Ant.  xx.  vU.  1 
Agrippinos  (78),  dtr.  of  Mariamne,  dtr.  of  Agrippa  L  and 

Demetrius.  Ant  xx.  vll.  8. 
Alexander  (23),  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  I. ;  m.  Olaphyra, 

dtr.  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Oappadocia ;  put  to  death  by  his 

father  in  b.0.  7.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  4,  xvi.  i.  2,  xn.  xl.  6. 
Alexander  (42),  son  of  Phasael  and  Salampsio.   Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Alexander  (61),  son  of  Alexander,  grandson  of  Herod.  Ant. 

xnn.  r.  4. 

Alexander  (801  eon  of  Tigranes  (61V   Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Alexandra  (43),  dtr.  of  Phasael  and  Salampsio.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Alexaa  (19),  8rd  husband  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister.  Ant.  xvii.  L  L 
Alexis  Selciae(541  son  of  Alexas  (19);  It  la  not  stated  whether 

by  Salome  or  not   Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Antipas  or  Anti pater  (1),  governor  of  Idunusa,  grandfather  of 
,  _yf  Herod.  Ant.  xiv.  L  8. 
▼  ANTIPAS  (27),  son  of  Herod  and  Malthaoe  ;  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
m.  (1)  dtr.  of  Aretas,  (2)  Herodias.  BJ  I.  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant.  xvm  L 
8,  xvm.  v.  4 ;  Mt  14H>,  Mk  6"  isn  287  "J,  Las'- 1»  8»- ». 
Antipater  (2),  minister  of  Hyroanus,  rather  of  Herod.  Ant. 

XIV.  L  8,  xrv.  vii.  8. 
Antipater  (21),  eldest  son  of  Harnd  hy  Doris ;  m.  a  daughter  of 
Antlgonua,  the  last  of  the  Hasmonsans ;  put  to  death  by  his 
father  B.c.  4.   BJ  i.  xxviii.  4  ;  Ant.  xiv.  xli.  1,  xvii.  v.  2. 
Antipater  (36),  son  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister ;  m.  Oypros,  dtr.  of 
Herod  and  Mariamne.   His  father's  name  is  not  mentioned. 
Ant,  xvii.  ix.  6,  xvm.  v.  4. 
Antipater  (40),  son  of  Phasael  and  Salampsio.  There  seems  to 
V  some  confusion  between  this  Antipater  and  the  son  of 
^  Salome  (36).   Ant.  xvin.  v.  4. 
•ferfARCHBLAU8(28),  son  of  Herod  by  Malthaoe,  ethnarch  of  Juriaa; 
m.  (1)  Mariamne,  (2)  Olaphyra,  his  brother  Alexander's  widow. 
Ant.  xvii.  L  3 ;  MtSB. 
Archelaus  (76),  son  of  Chelciaa,  1st  husband  of  Mariamne,  dtr.  of 


Agrippa.  Ant.  XIX.  ix.  L 
iristobulus 


Aristobulus  (22),  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  i. ;  m.  Eemioe,  dtr. 
of  Salome  and  Costobar ;  put  to  death  by  Herod  a.0.  7.  Ant. 
xvi.  i.  2,  xvii.  I.  2,  xvm.  v.  4. 
1RISTOBUMIS  (47),  son  of  Aristobulus  (22),  grandson  of 
Herod ;  m.  Jotape,  dtr.  of  Sampsigeramus,  king  of  Emesa. 
Ant  xvm.  v.  4.  See  u.ider  AaiHTOBm.ua  for  the  supposed 
ref.  to  him  Ro  1 51". 
Aristobulus  (67),  son  of  ierod  of  Chalcis,  great-grandson  of 
Herod,  king  of  Armenia  Minor ;  m.  Salome,  dtr.  of  Herodias. 
Ant  xvm.  v.  4. 

Aristobulus  (66),  son  of  Aristobulus  (57)  and  Salome.  Ant 
xvm.  v.  4. 
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Axixus(71),  king  of  Emesa,  husband  of  Drusilla.   Ant  xx.  rU.  1. 

Bern  ice  (87),  dtr.  of  Salome  and  Costobar ;  m.  Aristobulus,  son 

of  Mariamne  L,  mother  of  Agrippa  u   Ant.  xviil  v.  4. 
BERNICE  (68).  dtr.  of  Agrippa  i. ;  m.  (1)  Herod  of  Chalcis,  (2) 
Polemon  of  Cilioia;  favourite  of  Titus.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  4,  xix. 
Ix.  1 ;  &/ n.  xL  6 :  Ant  xx.  vii.  8 ;  Ao  26U.0  26*>. 
Be  mice  (7%  dtr.  of  Mariamne  (6»)  and  Archelaus  (761  Ant  XX . 
vii.  1. 

Bemiolanns  (581son  of  Herod  of  Ohalols  and  Bernioe.  Antxx.v.1 

Cleopatra  (14),  a  woman  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Herod,  mother  of 

Philip  the  tetrarch.   BJ  i,  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant.  xvil  i.  8. 
Costobar  (18),  governor  of  Idunuea,  2nd  husband  of  Salome, 

Herod's  sister,  whom  she  divorced.   Ant  xv.  vii.  0. 
Oypros  (8),  an  Arabian  of  noble  family,  wife  of  Antipater, 

of  Herod.  Ant  xiv.  vii.  s. 
Oypros  (25),  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  L  ;  m.  Antipater  (861 

son  of  Salome.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Oypros  (461  dtr.  of  Phasael,  wife  of  Agrippa  l,  mother  of 

Agrippa  il  Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Oypros  (681  dtr.  of  Cypres  (25) and  Antipater  (861  granddaughter 

of  Herod  ;  m.  Alexas  Selclas.  Ant.  xviil  v.  4. 
Oypros  (621  dtr.  of  Oypros  (58)  and  Alexas.  Ant  xvm.  v.  A 

Demetrius(771Alabarohof  Alexandria,  2nd  busb&nd  of  Mariamne, 

dtr.  of  Agrippa.   Ant.  xx.  vii.  3. 
Doris  (101 1st  wife  of  Herod,  a  woman  of  the  people,  mother  of 

Antipater.  BJ  u  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant.  xrv.  xii.  1. 
DRUSILLA  (70),  dtr.  of  Agrippa  i. ;  m.(l)  Axisus,  klngof  Emesa, 
(2)  Felix,  the  Roman  procurator.   Ant  xvm.  v.  4,  xix.  ix.  1, 
xx.  vii.  1, 2;  BJu.  xL  6:  Ac  24»». 
Drueus  (67),  second  son  of  Agrippa  L  and  Oypros,  died  In  youth. 
Ant.  xvm.  v.  A 

Elpis  071 8th  wife  of  Herod.  BJ  t  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant  rvn.  L  8. 

FELIX  (721  Roman  procurator,  husband  of  Drusilla.  Ant  xx. 

vii.  1-2;  Ac 28,  26. 

Glaphyra  (88),  dtr.  of  Archelaus  of  Oappadocia ;  m.  (1)  Alex 
ander,  son  of  Mariamne  L,  by  whom  she  had  children ;  (2) 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania ;  (8)  Archelaus.  Ant  xvi.  t  2,  xvu. 
is  recorded.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  genealogical  jnlLi,A 

table.   The  names  that  occur  in  NT  are  printed  m-|rgKK0D  (6)>        ^  0maTj  „„  ^  AntlpU.r.  8  ^  of 

his  are  enumerated,  and  he  had  2  others ;  he  had  8  sons 
and  6  daughters.  He  died  B.C.  4.  Ant  xrv.  vU.  8,  xvu.  i.  8 ; 
BJ  t_vHI.  9,  1.  xxvliL  4;  Mt  2H»LLk  1». 

Herod  and  Marl. 
BJ  L  xxviii.  5 
Mk  61',  Lk  JU). 

HEROD  AUTIPAS.  SeeAirrirAS  (27). 
Herod  (30),  son  of  Herod  and  Cleopatra  (141   Ant.  xvu.  L  8 
Herod  (41),  son  of  Phasael  and  Salampsio.   Ant  xvm.  v.  A 
Herod  (46),  eon  of  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis ;  m.  (1)  Mariamne,  dtr.  of  Olympias  ;  (2)  Bernioe.  Ant 
xvm.  v.  4,  XX.  v  2;  BJ  il.  xL  6 
Herod  (68),  son  of  Aristobulus  (67)  and  Salome.    Ant  xvm. 
v.  4. 

Herod; 
Antipas. 

Hyrcanus(591  soriof  Herod  of  Chalcis  and  Bernioe.  Antxx.  v.  A 

Joseph  (41  uncle  of  Herod,  and  also,  by  marriage  with  Salome, 
brother-in-law.   Appointed  ruler  during  his  visit  to  Antony, 
and  put  to  death  B.C.  84.   Ant  xv.  UL  6-9. 
Joseph  (7),  brother  of  Herod,  slain  in  battle  by  Antlgonua. 

Ant  xrv.  vii.  8,  xv.  10. 
Joseph  (851  nephew  of  Herod,  son  of  Joseph  (7) ;  m.  Olympias, 

dtr.  of  Herod  and  Malthaoe.   Ant  XVII.  1.  8,  xvm.  v.  A 
Jotape  (481  dtr.  of  Sampsigeramus,  king  of  Emesa,  wffe  of 

Aristobulus,  Herod's  grandson.   Ant  xvm.  v.  A 
Jotape  (60),  dtr.  of  Aristobulus  and  Jotape.  BJ.  u.  xL  6;  Ant 
xvm.  v.  4. 

Jotape  (74),  dtr.  of  Aristobulus,  king  of  Oommagene ;  m.  Alex- 
ander (71),  son  of  Tigranes.  Ant  xvm.  v.  4. 

Malthaoe  (181  »  Samaritan  woman,  wife  of  Herod,  mother  o< 

Archelaus.   BJ  I.  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant  xvu.  i.  A 
Mariamne  i.  f  11),  granddaughter  of  Hyroanus,  wife  of  Herod ; 

put  to  death  by  him  B.C.  29.   Ant.  xvm.  v.  4 ;  BJ  l  xii.  3. 
Mariamne  n.  (12),  dtr.  of  Simon  the  high  priest,  mother  of  Herod 

celled  perhaps  Philip.   BJ  i.  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant.  xv.  ix  A 
Mariamne  (39),  1st  wife  of  Archelaus ;  divorced  by  him.  Ant 
xvu.  xiii.  4. 

Mariamne  (56),  dtr.  of  Joseph  and  Olympias ;  m.  Herod,  king  of 

Chalcis.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Mariamne  (69),  dtr.  of  Agrippa  I.  and  Oypros ;  m.  (1)  Archelaus, 
(2)  Demetrius.   Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Olympias  (29),  dtr.  of  Herod  and  Malthaoe ;  m.  Joseph,  Herod's 
nephew.  Ant.  xvu.  i.  8. 

Pallas  (16),  6th  wife  of  Herod.  BJ  I.  xviil.  4 ;  Ant.  xvu.  L  8. 
Phaedra  (161  7th  wife  of  Herod.   BJ  t  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant  xvu.  i.  3. 
Phasael  (6),  eldest  brother  of  Herod.    Ant.  xrv.  vii.  s,  xm 
10. 

Phasael  (20),  son  of  Phasael  (5),  nephew  of  Herod ;  m.  Salamnsin 
dtr.  of  Herod  and  Mariamne.  Ant  xvm.  v.  a. 
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Phaeael  (32),  Kn  of  Herod  and  Pallet.   Ant.  xvn.  L  8. 
Pberoraa  (8X  brother  of  Herod.   Ant.  xvil  i.  8. 
PHILIP.  8eeHsBOD(26). 

PHILIP  (Si),  son  of  Herod  by  Cleopatra ;  tetraroh  of  Traohoni- 
tis,  etc. ;  m.  Salome,  dtr.  of  Herodiaa.  Ant.  xvn.  L  8,  xvm. 
v.  4 ;  Lk  81. 

Polemon  (75),  king  of  Cillcla,  2nd  husband  of  Bernioe.  Ant.  XX. 
viL  8. 

Boxana  (88),  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Phaedra.  Ant.  xra.  L  8. 

Salampeio  (84),  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  L ;  m.  PhaaaaL 

Herod's  nephew,  Ant,  xvm.  t.  4. 

Salome  (9),  sister  of  Herod.   Ant,  xrv.  Til.  8  ;  BJ  L  rffl.  9. 

Salome  (84),  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Elpls.  Ant.  xvn.  L  8. 

SALOME  (45),  dtr.  of  Herodias  by  her  first  husband  Herod 
(Philip) ;  m.  (1)  Philip  the  tetrarch,  (8)  Aristobulus,  son  of 
Herod  of  Chalck   Ant.  xniL  v.  4 ;  Mt  14«,  Mk  fW. 

Tlgranes  (52),  son  of  Alexander  and  Glaphyra,  grandson  of 
Herod;  sent  aa  king  to  Armenia.  Ant  xvm,  r.  4;  Tap. 
Ann.  vi.  10. 

Tlgranes  (61),  son  of  Alexander  (SIX  great-grandson  of  Herod ; 
sent  as  king  to  Armenia.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  4 ;  Tao.  Ann.  xiv. 
86.  xv.  1. 

Tmuns(44)of  Oypros;  m.  Alexandra  (4S\ dtr.  of  Phassnl,  and 

had  no  children.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  a, 

iiL  Chronology  op  thb  Hkeod  Dynasty. — 

B.C. 

flQ.  Death  of  Alexandra.    Accession  of  Aristobulus  n.  Am- 

patsr,  father  of  Herod,  first  becomes  of  importance. 
63.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  Aristobulus 


Hyrcanus  n.,  high  priest,  without  the  title  of  king. 
64.  Crassus  robs  the  temple. 
47.  OaMar  arranges  Syria. 

Hyrcanus  receives  the  title  of  sthnamh. 
Hkrod  governor  of  Oalilee. 
Phasabl  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
44-48.  Oassius  in  Syria. 

43.  Death  of  Aktipatxr. 

41.  Antony  in  Syria.   HxaoD  and  Phasasl  named  tetrarchs. 

40.  Parthian  Invasion.    Death  of  Phasail.   Mutilation  of  Hyr- 

canus. Flight  of  HiKon.  Antlgonus  asmmns  the  title  of 
king  and  high  priest. 
Hbrod  given  the  title  of  king  of  Judaa  by  Antony  and 
Octavius. 

87.  Marriage  of  HmmoD  and  Mariamne. 
Capture  of  Jerusalem.  Death  of  Anttgoam 

86.  Death  of  Aristobulus  m. 

84.  Death  of  Joseph,  Salome's  husband. 

Visit  of  Cleopatra. 
81.  Battle  of  Aotium.   Herod  Joins  the  party  of  Augustus. 
80.  Death  of  Hyrcanus  n.  Augustus  In  Syria.  Extension  of 

Herod's  power. 
80.  Death  of  Mariamne. 

88.  Death  of  Alexandra, 

86.  Death  of  Oostobar.  Also  of  the  sons  of  Babes. 
Institution  of  games.  Building  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre In  Jerusalem. 

80.  The  building  of  the  temple  began. 
16.  Visit  of  AgrTppa  to  Jerusalem. 
14.  Beginning  of  dissensions  at  court 

Aristobulus. 
18.  Visit  of  Herod  to  Borne  with  his  two  sons. 
7.  Death  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
6.  An  ti pater  goes  to  Borne.   Herod's  first  wuX 
6.  Imprisonment  of  Antipater.   Herod's  second  wDL 
4.  Outbreak  under  the  Rabbis  Judas  and  Matthias. 
Antipater  executed. 
Herod's  third  wilL 
Dura  or  Hskod  th»  Guat. 
Abcbblaus  becomes  ethnarch  of  Judaa, 
AHTrrAS  tetrarch  of  Oalilee,  and 
Pmur  of  Trachonitis. 

AS. 

6.  Aeobxlaub  deposed.  Judaa  under 
84.  Death  of  Pmur. 

87.  AoairrA  becomes  tetraroh  of  Traohonitia. 

89.  Banishment  of  Airrn-AS. 
Aorippa  receives  his  tetrarchy. 

41.  AaxirrA  becomes  king  of  Judaa. 

44.  Dbath  or  AexiPFA  i. 

curators. 

60.  AoairrA  n.  becomes  tetraroh  of  Ohalda. 

68.  He  receives  in  addition  the  tetrarohles  of  Philip  and 

Lysander  (AMU),  and,  a  little  later,  part  of  Oalilee. 
70.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
100.  Death  of  AoairrA  u. 

iv.  Origin  op  thb  Dynasty  op  the  Hkrods. 
— The  dynasty  of  the  Herods  rose  into  prominence 
during  the  confusion  which  resulted  from  the  decay 
of  the  Hasmonasan  dynasty,  the  transference  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  civil  wan  which  marked  the  decay  of 
the  Republic.  Their  ancestor  was  Antipater  or 
Antipas,  a  11 '.an  of  wealth  and  capacity  whom 


Judaa  again  under  Roman  pro- 


Alexander  Jannaeus  had  made  governor  of  Idumtca. 
So  much  is  clear,  but  of  the  origin  of  the  family 
there  are  very  contradictory  accounts.  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  said,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xrv.  L  3),  that  he  was  of  the  stock  of  the  Jews  who 
first  came  back  from  Babylon.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  fiction  invented  for  the  benefit  of  Herod. 
Josephus  evidently  looked  upon  him  as  an  Idu- 
maean  ;  as  such  he  was  considered  half  a  Jew.  But 
Pharisaic  and  perhaps  Christian  hatred  was  not 
satisfied  with  this.  He  is  stated  by  Justin  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ashkelon  {Dial.  c.  52),  and 
therefore  of  the  hated  Philistine  race ;  while  Julius 
Africanus  (ap.  Eus.  RE  I.  viL  11)  improves  the 
story  by  telling  us  that  some  Idumeean  robbers 
had  attacked  Ashkelon  and  carried  away  the  father 
of  Antipater,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  temple 
slaves ;  the  priest  of  th>>  temple  was  not  able  to 
ransom  him,  and  so  he  was  brought  up  as  an 
Idumtean  ;  this  story  Africanus  had  from  the  kins- 
men of  the  Saviour.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of 
the  family,  ito  ability  is  undoubted.  An  ti  pater's 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  first 
appears  in  history  on  the  death  of  Alexandra, 
the  Maccabaean  queen,  in  t>9.  Her  eldest  son, 
Hyrcanus  II.,  a  man  of  a  iieaceful  and  quiet  dis- 
position, allowed  himself  io  be  set  aside  by  his 
younger  brother,  Aristobulus  n.,  a  man  of  very 
different  character.  Antipater,  who  had  been 
building  up  for  himself  a  strong  position  in  Idu- 
mtea  by  allying  himself  with  the  Arabs  at  Petra 
and  the  Philistine  cities,  saw  his  opportunity ; 
under  Aristobulus  he  would  be  nobody,  under 
Hyrcanus  he  would  rule  the  country.  He  attached 
himself  to  Hyrcanus,  persuaded  him  not  to  submit 
to  his  younger  brother,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
remained  absolutely  faithful  to  him  the  whole 
of  his  life,  quite  content  to  have  the  reality 
of  power,  and  too  wise  or  too  loyal  to  endanger 
his  position  by  arousing  dynastic  hatred.  At 
first  ne  attempted  to  restore  Hyrcanus  with  the 
assistance  of  Aretaa,  long  of  the  Nabateean  Arabs, 
— (his  wife  Cypres  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  that  country), — but  before  the  war  was 
concluded  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  scene.  In 
66  Pompey  had  defeated  Mithridates,  and  was  now 
pursuing  nis  first  march  through  Asia.  On  his 
approach  all  the  rival  parties  of  every  state  and 
country  attempted  to  gain  him  to  their  side.  Aris- 
tobulus, Antipater  on  Dehalf  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
Pharisaic  party  who  wished  to  restore  the  theo- 
cracy, rivalled  one  another  in  bribes,  complaints, 
and  promises.  Pompey  was,  as  always,  deliberate, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Aristobulus  was 
too  proud  to  submit,  too  faithless  to  be  an  ally, 
and  too  powerless  to  restrain  the  people  from 
rebellion.  When  the  Romans  approached  Jeru- 
salem, the  party  of  Hyrcanus  delivered  the  city 
over  without  a  blow;  the  war  party  with  Aris- 
tobulus retired  to  the  temple  fortress.  A  siege 
followed,  in  which  the  defenders  exhibited  the 
fanatical  courage  which  the  Jews  always  have 
shown  when  their  cause  is  hopeless,  and  observed 
the  law  so  strictly  that  they  refused  to  destroy 
their  enemies'  works  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
city  was  taken  by  assault  in  the  autumn  of  63, 
about  the  fast  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  priests 
continued  to  offer  the  sacrifices  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  and  were  cut  down  at  the  altar.  Pompey 
violated  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  did  not  plunder  the 
wealth  of  the  temple.  Aristobulus  ana  his  family 
were  carried  captive,  and  the  priest-king  of  the 
Jews  had  to  adorn  a  Roman  triumph.  The  king- 
dom was  reduced  in  size,  the  Greek  towns  were 
freed,  but  the  hierarchy  was  untouched.  Hyrcanus 
was  made  high  priest  without  the  title  of  king, 
and  Antipater  became  the  most  important  person 
in  the  country.   This  was  the  first  '"«tATWf>  in 
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which  Antipater  showed  the  marvellous  power  his 
family  possessed  of  securing  the  support  of  every 
successive  Roman  of  distinction.  Historians 
generally  ascribe  it  to  their  capacity  for  bribing, 
and  this  they  undoubtedly  possessed.  Moreover, 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  know  that  bribes  must  be 
large.  But  that  was  not  enough.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  being  always  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
always  competent,  and  always  agreeable.  To  attach 
themselves  to  each  successive  Roman  who  became 
powerful,  to  spare  nothing  in  his  support,  and  to 
add  to  the  services  they  had  rendered  an  agreeable 
private  friendship,  was  the  secret  of  their  success. 

The  next  twenty  years  gave  many  proofs  of  this. 
Antipater  helped  Scaurus  in  an  expedition  against 
Aretas,  and  persuaded  Aretas  to  submit.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  and  even  the  friendship  of  Mark 
Antony.  He  assisted  Gabinius  in  a  war  with 
Archelaus  with  corn  and  weapons  and  money,  and 
Gabinius  settled  the  affairs  of  Jerusalem  as  Anti- 
pater wished  (Ant.  xrv.  vL  4).  When  Ctesar  was 
in  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  Antipater 
saved  him  when  he  was  in  great  danger.  Ctesar,  in 
return  for  this  and  many  other  services,  confirmed 
Hyrcanusin  the  high  priesthood,andmade  Antipater 
a  Roman  citizen.  Afterwards  he  made  Hyrcanns 
ethnarch,  Antipater  procurator,  and  allowed  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  while  he  conferred 
privileges  on  the  Jewish  race  everywhere.  When 
Cassias,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  came  to  Syria 
to  collect  money  and  show  how  hateful  the  cause  of 
the  Republic  could  be,  Antipater  and  his  sons  had 
the  wisdom  to  provide  him  with  all  he  required, 
thus  saving  their  cities  from  slavery.  Antipater 
was  murdered  in  the  year  B.C.  43  by  a  certain 
Malichos.  '  He  was  distinguished,'  says  Josephus, 
'  for  piety  and  Justice  and  love  of  his  country.' 
His  eldest  son  Phasael  had  been  made  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  his  second  son  Herod  governor 
of  Galilee.  The  latter  had  already  shown  the 
energy  and  the  brilliant  military  capacity  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  When 
Antony  came  to  Syria  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
Herod  exhibited  all  the  address  of  his  father 
by  securing  his  friendship ;  he  and  his  brother 
were  made  tetrarehs,  and  many  members  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  who  persisted  in  bringing  accusa- 
tions against  them,  were  put  to  death. 

During  all  these  twenty  years  of  An  tipster's  rule, 
the  younger  branch  of  tire  Hasmoneean  family, 
Aristobulns  and  his  sons,  had  persisted  in  disturb- 
ing the  country.  They  had  clearly  a  considerable 
body  of  supporters,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
Romans  had  allowed  them  to  exist  in  order  to 
prevent  the  country  from  becoming  too  strong. 
In  the  year  40  a  Parthian  invasion  gave  Antigonus, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  family,  hjs  opportunity. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  persons 
of  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael ;  the  former  he  mutilated, 
the  latter  put  himself  to  death;  Herod  only  just 
escaped  with  his  female  relations  to  the  fortress  of 
Mosada,  and  Antigonus  had  a  troubled  reign  of 
three  years.  But  Herod  was  not  to  be  daunted ;  he 
fled  to  Rome,  explained  how  Antigonus  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Parthians,  and  much  to  his  own 
surprise — for  he  had  only  hoped  that  the  younger 
Anstobulus,  his  own  brother-in-law,  might  become 
ruler — was  made  king  of  Judtea  by  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  the  senate.  It  took  him,  however, 
three  years  to  win  the  kingdom  that  had  been 
given  him,  and  it  was  only  in  the  autumn  of  37 
that  he  succeeded  in  taking  Jerusalem,  and 
■htthe  Hasmoneean  dynasty  to  an  end. 
KEHfiToF  Herod  the  Great,  b.o.  37-4.— 
'  Cetait,  en  somme,  nne  fort  belle  bete,  un  lion  a 
qui  on  ne  tient  compte  que  de  sa  large  encolure, 
et  de  son  epaisse  criniere,  sans  lui  demander  le 
moral.'  So  writes  Renan  ;  yet  the  character 


of  Herod  is  not  so  easy  to  sum  up,  for  to  be  a 
successful  tyrant  a  certain  minimum  of  morality  is 
required,  and  that  Herod,  at  any  rate  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  possessed.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  of 
our  information.  DSis  reign  was  a  deliberate  viola-  <- 
tion  of  all  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Hasmonseans  and  the  Pharisees 
were  equally  interested  in  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction on  his  acts.  Josephus  himself  prided 
himself  on  his  priestly  family  and  connexions,  yet 
he  is  not  altogether  unfair ;  much  of  his  information 
came  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  who  had  written 
an  apologetic  account  of  his  royal  patron,  and  he 
suggests  that  many  of  the  crimes  of  Herod  were 
the  necessity  ^ifJugDosition.  Physically,  Herod 
was  magnificent  in  his  beauty  ana  strength,  and 
these  qualities  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
skill  in  war.  He  was  clever,  able,  but  unscrupulous 
and  ambitious.  He  was  munificent  to  his  friends, 
capable  of  being  magnanimous  even  to  his  enemies, 
e.g.  to  Shemaia,  but  absolutely  unscrupulous  when 
necessity  seemed  to  demand  it.  How  far  he 
attempted  to  gain  the  kingdom  we  cannot  say : 
when  he  received  it  he  accepted  the  position 
without  hesitation,  and  allowed  nothing  to  check 
his  ambition.  Yet  he  was  a  good  ruler  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  knew  well  how  to  manage  the 
Jews.  He  suppressed  insurrection  with  absolute 
severity,  yet  he  never  indulged  in  religious  perse- 
cution.  He  was  munificent  to  the  people:  when 
famine  came,  he  stripped  his  palace  of  gold  and 
silver  to  buy  corn.  Whatever  his  feelings  towards 
the  Jews,  he  was  always  a  good  friend  to  them, 
and  used  his  influence  with  Augustus  to  obtain 
privileges  for  them  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Although  he  was  probably  absolutely  irreligious,  he 
respected  the  Jewish  religion  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  Syllaus,  the  Arabian,  who  wished  to  marry 
Herod's  sister,  Salome,  should  adopt  the  Jewish 
customs  (Ant.  XVI.  viL  dj,  refrain  from  any 
images  or  statues  in  the  buildings  he  put  up 
within  Jewish  territory,  and  put  no  effigy  on  his 
coins.  He  had  the  strong  lusts  and  passions  of  an 
Oriental;  the  position  of  a  tyrant  and  usurper 
surrounded  him  with  plots,  suspicions,  and  in- 
trigues. As  he  grew  older  his  cruelty  and  sus- 
piciousness increased,  and  the  misery  of  his  old  age 
seemed  to  be  a  judgment  on  the  crimes  of  his 
life.  There  has  been  some  discussion  whether 
he  deserved  the  title  of  Great.  The  fact  that 
his  life  and  works  left  no  permanent  results,  that 
his  house  was  built  on  the  sand,  may  make 
us  hesitate  to  give  it  him.  But,  taken  in  his 
person  and  in  his  career,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  figures  of  his  time. 
If  he  was  not  great,  he  had  almost  all  thequa]itias_ 
which  might  have  made  him  so.'l ' 

The  reign  of  Herod  is  dividedJby  most  historians 
into  three  periods.  The  first  from  37-25,  the  period 
during  which  he  consolidated  his  power.  The  second 
from  25-13,  the  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity. 
The  third  from  13  to  his  death  B.C.  4,  the  period  of 
family  feuds. 

(1)  Consolidation  of  Herod's  power,  37-25. — When 
Herod  and  the  Romans  captured  the  city,  -he  did 
his  best  to  restrain  the  butchery  of  the  people  and 
the  plunder  of  the  temple,  ana  his  vengeance  on 
his  enemies  was  possibly  not  greater  than  the 
necessities  of  the  position  demanded.  He  obtained 
from  Antony  the  death  of  Antigonus,  put  to 
death  forty-five  of  the  principal  men  of  his  party, 
and  replenished  his  coffers  from  their  property; 
but  Pollio  and  Sameas  (Abtalion  and  Shemaia), 
the  two  leading  Pharisees,  he  treated  with  great 
respect,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making 
all  but  the  most  extreme  section  of  the  party 
acquiesce  in  his  rule,  as  a  judgment  of  God  which 
had  to  be  borne. 
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Shortly  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Herod  had 
married  Mariamne,  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus, 
to  whom  he^was  violently  attached.  He  had 
hoped  by  this  alliance  with  the  old  dynasty  to 
strengthen  his  position,  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
introducing  dissension  into  his  own  family. 
Mariamne  and  her  mother,  Alexandra,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  woman, 
treated  Herod's  sister,  Salome,  and  his  mother, 
Cypros,  with  the  most  absolute  contempt  as  low- 
born foreigners.  Salome  retaliated  by  raising 
Herod's  jealousy,  and  accusing  Alexandra  and  her 
family  of  disloyalty  and  conspiracy.  As  far  as 
Alexandra  is  concerned  the  accusations  were  un- 
doubtedly true,  in  other  cases  they  were  more  doubt- 
ful. At  any  rate,  first  Aristobulus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Mariamne,  who  had  been  made  high 
priest,  and  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  was  too 
popular,  was  put  to  death ;  then  the  aged  Hyrcanus, 
who  had  returned  from  Babylon  at  Herod  s  invita- 
tion, and  had  always  been  absolutely  subservient  to 
his  Idumssan  subjects ;  then  Mariamne,  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  whose  death 
caused  him  infinite  misery ;  last  of  all,  Alexandra 
herself,  the  cause  of  all  the  misery,  who  during 
Herod's  illness  began  secretly  to  rebel  against  him, 
and  during  all  this  time  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
stant intrigues.  The  last  victims  to  Herod's  sus- 
picions and  severity  were  Costobar,  governor  of 
Idurusea,  for  a  time  Salome's  husband,  and  some 
other  mysterious  persons,  the  sons  of  Babas,  who 
seem  to  have  been  adherents  of  the  Hasmonsean 
party.  By  the  year  25  every  possible  rival  had 
been  removed ;  Salome's  spite  had  been  gratified  ; 
and  Herod's  position  had  been  secured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  passion  or  affection. 

During  the  same  time  he  was  employed  in 
consolidating  his  position  with  the  Romans.  He 
retained  the  friendship  of  Antony  in  spite  of  the 
oppocition  of  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  be  queen 
of  Jerusalem.  Like  Augustus,  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  her  charms,  and  he  also 
refrained  from  putting  her  to  death.  He  fitted 
up  a  force  in  order  to  assist  Antony  at  Actium, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  employed  at  the 
time  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs.  As  soon 
as  the  victory  of  Augustus  was  certain,  he  went 
at  once  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  his  family;  he  said  frankly  that  he  had  been 
a  good  friend  to  Antony,  and  had  done  every- 
thing to  help  him,  and  he  promised  to  be  an 
equally  good  friend  to  him.  Augustus  accepted 
his  friendship,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom. 
Herod  on  every  opportunity  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  rendered  Augustus  very  material  assist- 
ance, received  various  extensions  to  his  kingdom, 
and  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and 
Herod  became  proverbial.  From  this  time  Herod's 
position  was  assured. 

(2)  Period  of  HerocFt  prosperity,  B.C.  25-13.— 
Herod  was  now  able  to  govern  as  he  wished.  He  was 
rich,  prosperous,  and  secure,  and  he  devoted  him-' 
self  to  the  Hellenizing  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
gratification  of  his  taste  for  magnificence  in  build- 
ing. In  B.C.  25  he  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  the  quin- 
quennial games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  built 
there  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  a  hippodrome. 
Throughout  Palestine  a  number  of  new  cities  were 
founded,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Csesarea 
on  the  seacoast.  Here  and  in  other  Greek  cities 
he  built  temples  to  Augustus.  He  turned  Samaria, 
which  he  renamed  Sebaste,  into  a  magnificent 
city;  nor  did  he  confine  his  buildings  to  liis  own 
dominions,  his  benefits  reached  as  far  as  Rhodes 
and  Athens.  But  his  greatest  work  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  temple.  This  he  began  in 
the  year  B.C.  20.  The  more  sacred  portions  were 
completed  in  eight  years;  the  building  was  not 
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finished  until  the  year  A.D.  93,  a  few  years  before 
its  final  destruction.  It  was  only  a  partially 
completed  building  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 
existed  only  eight  years  after  it  was  finally  fin- 
ished. To  the  other  works  must  be  added  palaces, 
fortresses,  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds;  and  to 
the  other  signs  of  Hellenizing  tendency,  the  Greek 
writers  and  teachers  whom  Herod  attracted  to 
his  court,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  his  secretary  and  biographer. 

(3)  Period  of  domestic  troubles,  B.C.  13-4. — It  is 
probable  that  we  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
troubles  of  Herod's  last  years,  or  rather  to  look 
at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  his  life.  Herod  was  considered ' 
a  second  Solomon,  as  the  great  Jewish  king,  and 
the  rebuilder  of  the  temple ;  he  was,  like  him,  also 
as  a  polygamist.  The  Jews  were  allowed  more 
than  one  wife,  but  it  was  hardly  the  fashion  at 
this  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  licence  to  any  - 
great  extent.  Herod  had  ten  altogether — nine  at 
one  time.  He  had  eight  sons  and  six  daughters. 
The  family  troubles  arose  through  the  dissensions 
between  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  the  Hasmozuean,  on 
the  one  side,  Salome  his  sister  and  Antipater  his 
eldest  son  on  the  other.  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus had  been  brought  up  at  Rome ;  when  they 
returned,  their  beauty,  their  popular  qualities, 
and  their  legitimate  descent  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  and  they  became  the  centre 
for  numerous  intrigues  and  an  object  which  fanati- 
cism could  put  before  itself.  We  need  not  follow 
the  course  of  the  intrigues.  They  nearly  involved 
Herod  in  difficulties  with  the  Roman  government. 
They  led  Augustus  to  say  that  it  was  better  to 
be  Herod's  pig  than  his  son.  Eventually,  the  two 
sons  of  Mariamne  were  strangled  at  Samaria 
(B.C.  7),  and  Antipater,  after  being  imprisoned 
for  some  time,  was  executed,  as  the  last  act  of  his 
father's  life,  for  a  too  premature  act  of  self-asser- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Herod  was  afflicted  with  a"' 
painful  and  loathsome  disease.  Fanaticism  began 
to  break  out.  The  pupils  of  the  Rabbis,  Judas 
son  of  Sariphseus  and  Matthias  son  of  Margaloth, 
were  incited  to  destroy  the  symbol  of  idolatry, 
the  golden  eagle  which  adorned  the  gable  of  the 
temple,  and  the  leaders  were  burnt  alive.  Herod's 
cruelty  increased  with  his  sufferings.  He  is  said 
to  have  assembled  all  the  leading  people  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  hippodrome,  that  on  nis  death  they 
might  be  put  to  death,  and  there  might  be  real 
grief  at  his  funeral.  He  died  five  days  after  he 
had  caused  Antipater  to  be  put  to  death,  after 
great  sufferings. 

(4)  Herod  and  the  murder  of  the  Innocents. —  , 
Herod  comes  into  connexion  with  the  gospel  narra- 
tive, in  two  ways.  Both  St.  Matthew  (21)  and  St. 
Luke  (21)  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  during  his 
reign  our  Lord  was  born.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  statement,  only  it  has  become  quite 
clear  that  it  could  not  also  be  during  a  taxing 
under  Quirinius  (see  Chronology  of  NT,  i.  404  f. ). 
St  Matthew  also  gives  us  an  account  of  the  visit 
of  the  wise  men,  of  their  interview  with  Herod, 
and  of  the  subsequent  murder  of  the  infants  under 
two  years  old  at  Bethlehem.  We  have  no  other 
account  of  the  event,  which  could  not  have  been 
conspicuous  in  Herod's  life;  and  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  is  that  it  was  exactly  consistent 
with  his  character,  especially  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  Reference  is  especially  made  to 
Ant.  xvi.  xL  7,  XVII.  ii.  4— events  which  can  have 
nothing  to  doywith  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem, 
but  show  conclusively  the  temper  of  the  king. 
Macrobius  (5th  cent.) says,  Augustus,  cum  audiiset 
inter  pueros  quos  in  Syna  Herodes,  rex  Judceorum, 
intra  bvmatum  ju&sit  interftci  fdium  quoque  eius 
occisum,  ait:  Melius  est  Herodis porcum  esse  quern- 
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filium  (Macrob.  Saturn.  ii.  4),  a  statement  which  is 
so  confused  as  to  be  quite  valueless. 

vL  The  Successors  of  Herod.— Herod  had 
made  three  wills.  By  the  first  he  nominated 
Antipater  his  successor ;  if  he  died  before  his 
father,  H«iq£,  son  of  the  second  Mariamne  (see 
Herod,  below),  was  to  succeed  ;  by  the  second, 
Antipas  was  declared  his  successor ;  by  the  third, 
Archelaus  was  to  be  king,  and  Antiflfts  and  Philip 
were  to  have  tetrarchies.  After  suppressing  some 
disturbances  on  his  father's  death,  Archelaus  went 
to  Rome  to  claim  his  inheritance,  to  the  same 
place  went  Antipas  to  attempt  to  obtain  what 
had  been  left  him  under  the  second  will,  and  a 
little  later  came  Philip,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  to  support  the' claims  of  Archelaus.  Other 
deputations  came  asking  to  be  freed  from  the 
rule  of  the  Herods  altogether.  While  Augustus 
delayed  to  give  his  decision,  disturbances  broke 
out  throughout  all  Palestine,  which  were  with 
difficulty  suppressed.  Ultimately,  Augustus  prac- 
tically confirmed  Herod's  will.  Archelaus  was  to 
govern  Judtea,  Samaria,  and  Idunuea,  but  only 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  not  of  king ;  Antipas, 
Galilee  and  Persea ;  Philip,  Trachonitis  and  Itursea. 
When  Archelaus  came  home  he  removed  the  nigh 
priest  Joazar,  son  of  Boethius,  who  had  token 
part  in  the  rebellion.  There  can  be  little  dfaubt 
that  this  expedition  of  Archelaus  to  obtain\£he 
kingdom  suggested  the  parable  in  Lk  19"  etc. 
of  the  nobleman  who  went  to  a  far  country  to 
—teceive  a  kingdom. 

\  (1)  ARCHELAUS  ('Apxftoo»)  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Herod  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan 
woman  (Ant.  xvil.  i.  3).  He  was  brought  up  at 
Rome  with  his  own  brother  Antipas,  at  a  private 
house.  He  had  been  accused  by  Antipater  of 
disloyalty,  and  so  had  been  at  first  kept  out  of 
any  inheritance.  His  visit  to  Borne  lias  been 
narrated  above.  After  he  had  acquired  the  king- 
dom, there  is  little  related  of  him.  He  outraged 
Jewish  sentiment  by  marrying  Glaphyra,  widow 
of  his  brother  Alexander,  although  she  had  had 
children  by  him,  and  had  another  husband  (Juba 
of  Mauritania)  living,  and  his  own  wife  was  alive. 
He  built  a  palace  at  Jericho,  and  a  village  in  his 
own  honour  of  the  name  of  Archelais.  He  was 
the  worst  of  all  Herod's  sons  that  survived,  and, 
after  nine  years  of  his  rule,  the  people  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria  could  no  longer  endure  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny.  They  complained  to  Augustus,  who 
summoned  Archelaus  to  Rome,  and,  after  hearing 
the  case,  banished  him  to  Vienna.  From  this  time 
to  the  year  a.d.  41  Palestine  was  under  Roman 
procurators. 

Archelaus  is  mentioned  once  in  the  NT,  in 
Mt2*. 

*  (2)  Antipas  or  Herod  Antipas  ('Arrfott),  called 
in  NT  '  Herod  the  tetrarch.'  He  was  the  son  of 
Herod  by  Malthace,  and  in  the  second  of  his 


of  Aretas  became  aware  of,  and  fled  to  her  fathet 
for  protection. 

About  this  time  the  territory  of  Antipas  wai 
the  scene  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  story 
which  is  told  us  in  the  Gospels  of  John  the  Baptist, 
of  Herodias,  of  John's  rebuke,  imprisonment,  and 
ultimate  death  (Mt  141"-,  Mk  614*-,  Lk  3>»).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  reason  Herod  gave  for  im- 
prisoning him  was  the  fear  that  he  might  create 
a  revolt  or  disturbance  among  the  people.  The 
execution  took  place  at  the  fortress  of  Machserus, 
beyond  the  Jordan  [Ant.  xvm.  v.  2). 

We  have  more  than  one  reference  to  Antipas 
during  our  Lord's  ministry,  apart  from  his  rela- 
tions to  John  the  Baptist.  When  he  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  h« 
was  frightened,  thinking  that  John  the  Baptist 
had  risen  from  the  dead  (Mt  141,  Mk  6",  Lk  »'). 
Jesus  therefore  went  to  Bctbsaida  Julias  in  the 
territory  of  Philip.  Later,  apparently  when  going 
through  Persea  (Lk  13a)>  a  rumour  is  spread  that 
Antipas  desires  to  kill  Him,  and  Jesus  speaks  of 
him  as  'that  fox,'  alluding  to  his  well-known 
character  for  craft.  He  wanted  to  drive  out  of 
his  country  a  teacher  who  might  cause  some  dis- 
turbance, and  yet  to  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  con- 
demning a  second  prophet  (Lk  13s1).  At  that  time, 
according  to  St.  Mark  (8U),  He  had  condemned 
the  leaven  of  Herod.  St.  Luke  (237~u)  relates  also 
an  examination  of  our  Lord  before  Antipas  (who 
had  wished  to  see  Him  for  some  time) ;  the  result 
of  this  was  the  reconciliation  of  Pilate  and  Herod. 
This  was  presumably  only  an  informal  examina- 
tion, and  not  part  of  the  regular  trial.  It  is 
referred  to  again  in  Ac  417,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter.'  It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Luke 
appears  to  have  had  special  means  of  information 
about  the  Herod  dynasty,  and  that  his  information 
is  apparently  accurate.  He  does  not,  like  St. 
Mark,  incorrectly  call  Antipas  king  (Lk  8',  Ac  131). 

The  marriage  with  Herodias  was  the  cause  of 
Antipas'  fall.  First  a  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Aretas  (A.D.  36),  although  nine  years  later 
apparently  than  the  flight  of  Herod's  first  wife. 
Antipas  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  some  con- 
sidered, according  to  Josephus,  to  be  a  punishment 
for  what  he  had  done  to  John  the  Baptist  (Ant. 
XVIII.  v.  2).  Again  later,  Herodias  persuaded  her 
husband  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  demand  the  title 
of  king  from  Caius,  being  jealous  of  what  the 
latter  had  done  for  Agrippa.  The  result  of  the 
application  was  that  Agrippa  brought  charges 
against  him  which  caused  his  banishment  {Ant. 
viii.  vii.  2).  His  place  of  banishment  was  Lug- 
dunum  in  Gaul  (Ant.  xvm.  vii.  2),  but  Spain, 
according  to  BJ  II.  ix.  6,  was  the  place  where 
Antipas  died.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
was  Lugdunum  Convenarum  at  the  foot  of  the 

Pyrenees,  and  not  the  better-known  place  of  that 
—     /c —  e™:*u>~  ni»T       iuii  1  ^ 


father's  wills  had  been  designated  sole  heir.    Ulti-  Uname.   (See  Smith's  D Bl  I.  ii.  1347). 
inately,  he  received  only  Galilee  and  Persea,  a"T*(3)  Philip  (<tt\unrot)  was  the  son  of  Herod  t: 
district  which  brought  him  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  Gi 
200  talents.   The  two  portions  were  divided  from 
one  another  by  the  confederation  of  Greek  cities 
He  seems  to  have  had  the 


called  Decapolis. 
ability  to  govern  his  country,  a  decidedly  difficult 
one,  and,  Eke  his  father,  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  building.  He  built  as  his  capital 
Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of 
the  Nabatasans,  but  once  on  a  visit  to  Rome  he 
visited  the  house  of  his  brother  Herod  (Philip),  son 
of  the  younger  Mariamne.  This  Herod  had  married 
Herodias,  his  niece,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and 
had  by  her  a  daughter,  Salome.  With  Herodias 
Antipas  fell  violently  in  love,  and  determined  to 
divorce  his  wife  and  marry  her.  This  the  daughter 


reat  by  Cleopatra,  a  woman  of  Jerusalem  (Ant. 
xvii.  i.  3).  He  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  like 
the  remainder  of  Herod's  sons.  The  territory 
to  which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father 
and  by  the  decision  of  Augustus  (soe  above), 
consisted,  according  to  Josephus,  of  Batanea, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Paneas 
(Ant.  xvii.  viii.  1,  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  6;  BJ  II.  vi.  3), 
according  to  St.  Luke  (31)  the  country  of  Itursea 
and  Trachonitis,  ♦«Wttoi>  Si  .  .  .  TtrpapcoOnros  rijt 
'Irovpalas  «rai  TpaxwlrtSot  x<!>pa.t.  (On  the  meaning 
of  this  passage  see  ItuRjEA).  Speaking  generally, 
it  implied  the  district  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Its  revenues  were  computed  at 
100  talents,  and  his  title  was  that  of  tetrarch. 
He  ruled  for  38  years  from  his  accession  in  B.C.  4 
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until  his  death  in  A.D.  34,  without  any  startling 
event  and  without  reproach.  He  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  sons  of  Herod  by  the  absence  of 
ambition,  of  cruelty,  and  of  lust.  He  was  only 
once  married,  to  Salome  the  daughter  of  Herodias, 
and  had  no  children.  His  character  is  summed  up 
by  Jos.  Ant.  xvin.  iv.  6.  '  He  was  moderate  and 
peaceful  in  his  rule,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
country.    He  went  out  with  only  a  small  retinue, 

which  he 


any  one 

_  j  but  set 

down  the  throne  wherever  he  might  be  and  heard 
the  case.' 

His  name  is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  city  of 
CiESABKA  Philtppi,  which  he  founded  on  the  site  of 
Paneas  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
called  Ceesarea  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and 
received  the  name  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  important  city  on  the  seacoast.  He 
also  rebuilt  Bethsaida,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  and  called  it  Julias.  It  was  to 
this  city,  in  all  probability,  that  our  Lord  retired 
to  escape  the  attention  of  Herod  Antipas  (Lk  9"). 
He  also  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  emperors  by 
placing  the  busts  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  on  his 
coins,  a  course  which  was  possible  mainly  owing 
to  the  non-Jewish  character  of  the  population. 

On  his  death  his  territory  was  joined  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  but  its  taxes  were  collected 
separately.  Caligula  immediately  on  his  accession 
gave  it  to  Agrippa, 

krW.  HBRODTcalled  PHILTP,  was  the  son  of  Herod 
DV  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high  priest. 
Her  father  was  a  priest,  of  too  low  class  to  be 
allied  with  him,  but  too  important  to  be  despised. 
Herod  was  wise  enough  not  to  use  his  authority 
to  her  detriment,  but  did  not  scruple  to  make 
her  father  high  priest  {Ant.  XV.  ix.  3).  Herod  had 
been  named  in  his  father's  first  will,  but,  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  his  mother,  was-lejit  out  in  sub- 
sequent wills  (BJ  I.  xxz.  7),  and  avert-  and  died 
a  private  person,  apparently  in  Rome  (Ant.  xvin. 
v.  1).  His  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  was  the 
first  husband  of  Herodias.  Apparently,  he  also  bore 
the  name  of  Philip  (Mt  14',  Mk  6"). 

In  Mk  61'  all  MSS  read  ri)»  yvwrnxm  tiXhwtu  nS  UtXfZ  mvrtv. 
In  Mt  143  *duV»«i  is  omitted  by  D,  the  Vulgate,  and  aome  Old 
Latin  MSa  In  Lk  8»  It  to  omitted  by  K  B  D,  theVulg.,01d 
Latin,  and  wai  probably  not  part  of  the  original  text. 

The  discrepancy  may  be  explained  either  (1)  by  assuming  that 
Philip  was  the  other  name  of  Herod.  This  is  all  the  more  prob- 
able, as  in  the  passage  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xvm.  v.  4)  Herod 
Antipas  is  also  called  simply  Herod.  Against  this  Is  the  fact 
that  St.  Luke,  who  generally  has  by  far  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  Herod s,  does  not  give  the  name ;  (2) 
by  supposing  that  there  is  a  confusion  between  the  first  husband 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Herodias,  for  her  daughter  Salome  married 
Ilnlipttietetnrcjb  

V~W"^5Sppa  I.  was  born  about  the  year  10  B.C., 
^being  64  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  A.D.  44  (Ant.  XIX.  viiL  2).  He  was  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne, 
granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus.  His  mother  was 
Bernice,  daughter  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and  of 
Costobar  (Ant.  xvm.  v.  4).  Not  long  after  his  birth 
his  father  was  put  to  death  by  Herod,  and  he  him- 
self with  hts  mother  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
brought  up.  His  mother  was  a  friend  of  Antonia, 
widow  of  the  elder  Drusus,  and  he  himself  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  younger  Drusus.  This  im- 
perial friendship  appears  to  nave  been  of  doubtful 
advantage.  He  was  magnanimous,  reckless,  and 
extravagant,  spent  large  sums  in  bribing  the  im- 
perial freedmen,  got  hopelessly  into  debt,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Drusus,  lost  the  imperial  favour. 
He  had  to  leave  Rome,  and  during  the  next  four- 
teen years  of  his  life  was  subject  to  many  strange 
vicissitudes.    At  one  time  he  had  even  meditated 


suicide.  When  Tiberius  died  (March  16,  A.D.  37)  he 
was  in  prison,  but  the  accession  of  Caligula,  which 
he  had  looked  forward  to  so  indiscreetly  as  to  lose 
his  liberty,  at  length  brought  the  change  of  his 
fortunes.  The  new  emperor  immediately  gave 
him  the  tetrarohies  of  Philip  and  Lysamas,  the 
title  of  king,  and  a  golden  chain  equal  in  weight 
to  the  iron  chain  with  which  he  had  been  bound 
(Ant.  XTin.  vi.  10),  while  the  senate  added  the 
honorary  title  of  prefect.  In  38  he  visited  his 
new  possessions,  but  in  39  he  was  back  in  Rome. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  banishment  of  Herod 
Antipas  in  39,  and  received  his  tetrarchy  in  addition 
to  the  other  two.  More  creditable  to  him  was  the 
wisdom  and  boldness  with  which  he  persuaded 
Caius  not  to  erect  a  statue  of  himself  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  death  of  Caligula  (41) 
and  the  accession  of  Claudius  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  the  goodwill  of  the  latter ;  and 
he  received  Judaea  and  Samaria  in  addition  to  his 
other  possessions,  and  ruled  therefore  over  all  the 
territory  of  his  grandfather, 
fat  is  from  this  date  that  his  three  years  of 
actual  rule  began.  Its  leading  feature,  and  one 
which  harmonizes  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts, 
was  his  friendliness  to  the  Jews  and  his  regard  for 
Jewish  customs.  He  began  his  reign  by  offering 
all  the  fitting  sacrifices  in  the  'temple,  omitting 
nothing  that  the  law  enjoined ;  by  paying  the  cost 
of  many  who  wished  to  fulfil  their  Nazinte  vows ; 
and  by  dedicating  in  the  temple  the  golden  chain 
which  he  had  received  from  Cains.  His  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  privileges  of  his  people  was 

...  £r 


speedily  shown7\  Some  young  men  in  the  town  of 
•ora  had  erected  a  statue  of  the  emperor  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  in  that  place.  This  angered 
Agrippa,  for  it  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  he  used  his  influence  to  per- 
suade Petronius  the  governor  of  Syria  to  interfere, 
which  he  did,  not  only  ordering  the  removal  of  the 
statue,  but  punishing  those  who  had  erected  it. 
For  his  loyalty  to  Judaism  both  Josephus  (Ant. 
xrx.  viL  3)  and  the  Pharisees  (Schiirer,  I.  i.  p.  444) 
are  loud  in  his  praise.  His  conduct  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  showed  all  his 
benevolence  towards  the  Gentile  cities.  He  con- 
stantly lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  preferred  it.  He 
kept  the  laws  of  his  country  in  purity.  He  lived  a 
life  of  the  strictest  holiness,  and  allowed  no  day  to 
pass  without  offering  the  sacrifice.  So  the  Mishna 
tells  us  how  he  in  person  used  to  offer  the  first- 
fruits  ;  and  a  story  is  told  that  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  as  he  read  the  words,  Dt  17u  '  Thou" 
mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  which  is  not 
thy  brother,'  he 'burst  into  tears.  And  the  people 
cried  out,  'Be  not  disturbed — thou  art  our 
brother !  thou  art  our  brother  1'  He  also  used  his 
political  influence — which  was  considerable — to 
spread  Judaism.  When  he  betrothed  his  daughter 
Drusilla  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
Commagene,  he  made  him  undertake  to  be  circum- 
cised. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  this  character  is  the 
narrative  in  Ac  12.  He  began  a  persecution  of 
the  Church.  He  slew  James  the  brother  of  John 
with  the  sword,  and,  finding  that  this  was  pleasing 
to  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  take  Peter  also.  These 
events  happened  during  the  Passover.  Another 
side  of  his  Judaizing  policy  is  shown  by  the 
attempts  which  he  made — both  frustrated  by  the 
interference  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  Marsus — to 
strengthen  his  kingdom.  He  enlarged  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  while  at  Tiberias  received  no  less 
than  five  vassal  princes — Antiochus  of  Com- 
magene,Sampsigeramusof  Emesa,Cotys  of  Armenia 
Minor,  Polemon  of  Pontus,  and  Herod  of  Chalcis, 
his  own  brother.  That  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
meditate  any  treason  is  improbable;  he  was  toe 
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fond  of  peace,  and  knew  too  well  what  was  the 
power  of  Rome ;  if  he  had  any  object  beyond  that 
of  increasing  his  own  magnificence,  it  was  probably 
the  extension  of  Jewish  influence  among  them. 

Of  his  death,  which  happened  in  A.D.  44,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  month  Nisan  (see  Chron- 
ology, vol.  i.  p.  416),  we  have  two  independent 
accounts.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  XIX.  viii.  2), 
during  the  third  year  of  his  reign  over  all  Judaea 
he  came  to  Csesarea.  There  he  presided  at  games 
in  honour  of  Caesar,  surrounded  by  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  province.  On  the  second  day  he  put 
on  a  robe  of  silver  of  wonderful  make.  When  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  struck  it,  it  produced  a 
wonderful  effect.  Immediately  there  were  cries 
addressing  him  as  a  god,  '  Be  propitious ;  if  up  to 
now  we  feared  thee  as  a  man,  henceforth  we  con- 
fess that  thou  art  more  than  mortal.'  The  king 
did  not  rebuke  them.  Shortly  afterwards,  looking 
up,  he  saw  an  owl  sitting  over  his  head  on  a 
cord.  He  knew  that  the  bird,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  messenger  of  good,  was  now  a  messenger  of 
evil,  iyytX&r  Tt  roOror  eiBdt  iptnj<ra>  nucuv  elreu,  rbr 
koI  Tore  run  iyaSuw  ytrbpieror.  He  was  immediately 
seized  with  severe  pains,  and  died  after  five  days. 
The  allusion  to  the  owl  is  to  an  omen  which  had 
portended  his  good  fortune  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  Rome  (Ant.  xvm.  vL  7). 

According  to  the  Acts,  Herod,  after  the  release 
of  Peter,  ».«.  after  the  Passover,  went  down  to 
Csesarea.  He  was  angry  with  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  a  deputation  from  them  came  before 
him  asking  for  peace.  Herod,  on  a  day  arranged, 
put  on  his  royal  robe,  and  sitting  on  his  throne 
made  an  address  to  them.  The  people  cried,  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  immedi- 
ately an  angel  of  the  Lord  struck  him,  because  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory ;  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms, 
and  died. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  between  these  passages  as  to  the  main 
incident,  but  a  difference  which  is  quite  incompat- 
ible with  any  literary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  Acta. 

Agrippa  had  married  Cypres,  daughter  of 
Phasael,  who  was  son  of  Phasael,  Herod's  brother. 
Her  mother  was  Salampsio,  daughter  of  Herod  by 
Mariamne,  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus.  He  had 
two  sons,  Aorippa  (see  below)  and  Drusus,  who 
died  young,  and  three  daughters,  Bernice, 
Mariamne,  and  Drusilla. 
a  (6)  Aorippa  n.,  or,  as  he  describes  himself  on 
coins,  Marcus  Julius  Agrippa,  was  the  son  of 
Agrippa  I.  and  Cypres.  He  was  only  17  years 
old  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  44,  and  Claudius 
was  persuaded  not  to  give  him  his  father's  kingdom 
owing  to  his  youth.  Agrippa  then  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  used  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
(Ant.  xx.  vL  3).  On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  he  received  the  tetrarchy  of  the 
latter  and  the  oversight  of  the  temple  {Ant. 
XX.  v.  2;  BJ  VL  xiL).  In  the  year  53  he  gave 
up  Chalcis  and  received  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip 
and  Lysanias.  Later,  Nero  added  various  cities 
in  Galilee  and  Persea  {Ant.  XX.  viL  1,  viii.  4).  Of 
hie  relations  to  his  sister  Bernice  the  worst  re- 
ports were  current.  Like  all  the  Herods,  he  tried 
to  oombine  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  He  improved 
his  capital  city,  Csesarea  Philippi,  and  called 
it  Neronias ;  he  adorned  Berytus  with  many 
statues  and  buildings ;  his  coins  bore  effigies  of  the 
emperors.  But  Rabbinical  tradition  records  his 
interest  in  Jewish  questions ;  he  attempted  to 
extend  Judaism  among  the  surrounding  kings,  and 
under  him  the  tempie  was  finished  {Ant.  XX.  ix.  6). 

In  Ac  25.  26  we  nave  an  account  of  the  speech 
of  St  Paul  before  Agrippa,  Bernice,  and  Festus. 
St.  Paul's  compliment,  that  Agrippa  was '  expert  in 


all  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the 
Jews,'  was  well  deserved,  and  the  somewhat 
enigmatic  '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian'  may  be  interpreted  according  to  out 
conception  of  Agrippa's  character. 

Agrippa  did  what  he  could  to  check  the  growing 
storm  (BJ  n.  xv.  1),  and  during  all  the  war  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He  took  part  in  the 
festivities  which  succeeded  the  victory  (B  J  vil.  ii.  I), 
and  received  a  considerable  increase  of  territory. 
Of  his  later  life  we  only  know  that  Josephus  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  received  from  him  informa- 
tion for  his  history  (Jos.  Vita,  65).  He  died  about 
the  year  100  A.D.,  the  last  of  the  Herods. 

vii.  Women  of  the  Family.— (1)  Hkrodias 
('Hpwitdt,  WH  'B.pifSiit)  was  daughter  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of 
Hyrcanus.  Her  mother  was  Bernice,  daughter  of 
Salome,  Herod's  sister.  She  was  thus  sister  of 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  of  Agrippa  L,  and  of  the  younger 
Aristobulus  (Ant.  xvm.  v.  4).  According  to 
Josephus,  she  married  first  of  all  Herod,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon 
the  high  priest,  ana  by  him  had  a  daughter  of  the 
name  of  Salome.  According  to  Ao  6",  and  prob- 
ably Mt  14*,  her  first  husband's  name  was  Philip 
(wn.  see).  Prompted  apparently  by  ambition,  she 
left  him  and  married  his  brother  Antipas.  It  was 
this  marriage  that  drew  upon  them  the  rebuke  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  caused  the  tragedy  that 
followed  (Mt  14'-",  Mk 6"-") ;  and  it  wasHerudias' 
ambition  which  caused  Antipas  his  final  ruin. 
'  She  said  life  was  unbearable  for  them  if  Agrippa, 
who  came  to  her  husband  in  Buch  extreme  poverty, 
now  returned  a  king,  while  he  himself,  the  son  of 
a  king,  was  contented  with  a  private  life '  (Ant. 
xvm.  vii.  1).  Her  pride  made  her  faithful  to  her 
husband  in  misfortune.  J osephus  represents  her  as 
saying  to  Caius,  when  he  told  her  that  it  wan  only 
her  brother  who  prevented  her  from  sharing  the 
calamity  of  her  husband,  '  You  indeed,  O  em- 
peror 1  say  this  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 
as  becomes  you ;  but  the  love  which  I  have  for  my 
husband  hinders  me  from  partaking  of  the  favour 
of  your  gift ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  I,  who  have 
been  a  partner  in  his  prosperity,  should  forsake 
him  in  his  misfortunes.' 

(2)  Salome  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Herod  (Philip)  and  Herodias  who  danced  before 
Herod  Antipas  as  mentioned  Mt  14M  and  Mk  6""n 
(but  cf.  reading  of  WH  in  v.").  She  married  (1) 
Herod  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  by  whom  she 
had  no  children,  and  (2)  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  three  children — Herod, 
Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus  (Ant.  XVIII.  V.  4). 

(3)  Bernice  or  Berenice  (Be/wlmj)  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Agrippa  L  She  was  born  about 
the  year  28,  being  16  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death  in  44  (Ant.  xrx.  ix.  1).  She 
was  betrothed  first  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander 
the  alabarch,  but  seems  never  to  have  been 
married  to  him  (Ant.  xix.  v.  1,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  reading);  then  about  the  year 
41,  being  then  13  years  old,  she  was  married  by 
her  father  to  her  uncle  Herod,  for  whom  he 
obtained  from  Claudius  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis. 
By  him  she  had  two  sons,  Bernicianus  and  Hyr- 
canus (BJ  n.  xl.  6).  Herod  of  Chalcis  died  in 
48.  Bernice  then  lived  at  her  brother's  house, 
and  the  worst  rumours  were  afloat  concerning 
their  relationship — rumours  which  reached  as  far 
as  Rome  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  156-160 :  ' .  .  .  adamas 
notissimus  et  Berenices  in  digito  f actus  pretiosior ; 
hunc  dedit  olim  Barbaras  incestse,  dedit  huno 
Agrippa  sorori,  observant  ubi  festa  mero  pede 
saobata  reges,  et  vetus  indulget  senibus  dementia 
porcis.  .  .  .').  In  order  to  allay  these  suspicions 
she  induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
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attracted  by  her  wealth,  to  be  circumcised  and 
to  marry  her.  But  she  soon  left  him,  Si'  aicoXatriav 
Josephus  tells  as,  and  returned  to  her  brother 
(Ant.  XX.  viL  3).  About  the  year  58  we  find 
her  with  Agrippa  visiting  Festus  to  greet  him 
on  his  appointment,  and  so,  like  her  younger  and 
equally  notorious  sister,  Drusilla,  listening  to  St. 
Paul.  It  may  be  noticed  that  great  emphasis  is 
laid  on  her  presence.  She  was  one  who  could 
alwayB  attract  attention  to  herself  (Ac  251*-  *  26s"). 
The  next  that  we  hear  of  her  is  in  the  spring  of 
66.  She  was  in  Jerusalem  performing  a  Nazirite 
tow.  Horrified  by  the  massacre  which  Floras  had 
ordered,  she  attempted  to  stop  it,  first  sending  her 
attendants  to  Floras,  ultimately  appearing  herself 
(so  it  was  said)  barefooted  before  nun.  The  only 
result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  soldiers  mur- 
dered their  victims  before  her  face  and  attempted 
to  kill  her.  But,  after  her  palace  was  burnt  by 
the  Jewish  populace,  she  became  an  ardent  sap- 
porter  of  the  Soman  cause  and  the  Flavian  dynasty 
(BJ  u.  xv.  1,  xvii.  6).  Already  in  68  there  seem 
to  have  been  intimate  relations  between  her  and 
Titus  (Tac.  Hist,  ii  2) ;  in  75  she  came  to  Borne  witn 
her  brother,  and  the  intimacy  was  renewed.  She 
lived  in  the  Palatine  with  him,  behaved  as  his 
wife  (rdrra  Ijty  in  koI  yvr)]  atrov  oiaa  irolet,  Dio 
Cass.  lxvL  15),  and  was  said  to  have  been  promised 
marriage  (insignem  reginte  Bernices  amorem  cut 
etiam  nuptias  pollicitus  ferebatur,  Suet.  Tit.  7). 
But  the  unpopularity  of  the  connexion  persuaded 
Titus  that  he  most  give  her  up,  and  when  she 
returned  to  Borne  after  the  death  of  Vespasian 
he  took  no  notice  of  her  ('Berenicen  statun  ab 
urbe  dimisit  invitus  invitam,'  Suet.  loe.  cit. ;  Dio 
Cass.  lxvi.  18 ;  and  Au.  Vict.  Epit.  10) ;  bnteven  her 
fidelity  to  her  royal  lover  was  not  free  from  sus- 
picion, and  a  reputed  paramour  was  murdered  by 
tbe  orders  of  Titus.  Alter  this  period  she  vanishes 
from  history.  The  only  other  memorial  of  her  is 
an  inscription  found  at  Athens  (CIG  361 ;  C.  I. 
Att.  ill.  £  556)— 

'H  /JovXj)  i  i%  'Apelov  riyov  ml  ^  fiovMt  r&r  y'  ml  6 
Sfj/IM  'lovXlar  Be/Kvebrny  f3aal\uraav  peya\r)r,  IovXiov 
'Ayplrra  pcKrikiws  Svyaripa  ml  fteyiXor  fhunXiwr  (iep- 
7«Tci»  -rijs  riXtun  tuywor.  .  .  . 

A  simple  narrative  of  Bernice's  life  is  really 
more  eloquent  than  any  comment.  She  was  the 
last  member  of  the  family  who  played  any  pro- 
minent part  in  history. 

(4)  DRUSILLA  (ApomrtX\a)  was  the  youngest  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Agrippa  I.  She  was  born 
about  the  year  38,  being  6  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  father's  death,  in  44  (Ant.  xix.  ix.  1) ; 
but  she  had  already  been  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Comma- 
gene.  He,  however,  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  be  circumcised,  and  the  marriage  never  took 
place.  Her  brother  at  the  completion  of  the  12th 
year  of  Claudius  (53)  received  from  the  emperor 
the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  and  then  gave 
Drusilla,  now  about  14  years  old,  in  marriage 
to  Azizus,  kingof  Emesa,  who  was  willing  to  be 
circumcised.  The  marriage  was  neither  happy 
nor  of  long  continuance.  Felix,  procurator  of 
Palestine,  a  freedman  who  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  husband  of  three  queens  (Suet.  Claudius, 
28),  was  so  overcome  by  her  beauty  that  he  at- 
tempted to  gain  her  for  his  wife.  He  sent,  to 
effect  this  purpose,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simon, 
a  Cyprian  t>y  birth,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  'magician.'  She,  unhappy  in  her  mar- 
riage and  wishing  to  escape  her  sister  Bernice's 
jealousy,  deserted  her  husband  and  transgressed 
the  Jewish  law  so  far  as  to  consent  to  marry  a 
Gentile.  ■  This  marriage  cannot  have  taken  place 
earlier  than  53  or  later  than  64,  for  in  the  first 
year  of  Ner>  (54-56)  Azizus  died,  and  we  are  par 


ticularly  told  that  she  left  her  husband.  Drusilla 
had  one  son  by  Felix,  called  Agrippa,  who  perished 
in  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  oi 
Titus,  it  is  added  ai>p  rj  yvraiict,  which  is  inter- 
preted by  some  to  refer  to  his  mother,  by  others 
to  a  wife  of  his  own. 

In  Ac  24*  ve  are  told  how  Felix  with  Drusilla 
his  own  wife  (rj  ISLa  yvraucl,  RV),  a  Jewess,  heard 
St.  Paul  speak  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  how,  when 
he  spake  of  righteousness,  and  self-restraint,  sad 
judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled. 

vui.  Character  of  the  Herod  Dynasty.— 
In  conclusion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up 
some  characteristics  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Herods. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  we  may  take  them  as 
typical  representatives  of  the  lieges  Socii  under 
the  empire.  Of  no  other  of  the  provinces  have 
we  the  same  detailed  information  as  of  the 
Jews  in  Josephus,  and  we  are  able  to  see  the 
system  of  what  we  should  call  '  Protected  states ' 
at  work.  The  kings  and  other  rulers  were  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  imperial  power ;  they  had 
no  right  of  making  war,  their  wills  were  only 
valid  -when  confirmed  by  the  emperor ;  they  were 
expected  to  provide  auxiliary  troops  when  neces- 
sary. How  clearly  the  Herods  realized  the  limita- 
tions of  their  power  is  shown  by  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  they  conciliated  the  Romans.  Within 
their  own  territory  they  were  supreme,  but  even 
here  they  were  liable  to  accusations  from  their 
subjects.  The  value  of  the  system  in  governing 
Orientals,  whose  character  was  so  difficult  for 
Romans  to  understand,  may  be  realized  by  the 
contrast  afforded  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
curators. If  Agrippa  had  lived  there  would  per 
haps  have  been  no  Jewish  war. 

(2)  In  relation  to  Judaism  the  first  and  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  their  rule  is  the  Hellen- 
izing  influence  that  it  represented.  However  dis- 
tasteful to  a  large  number  of  the  people,  however 
alien  to  their  religious  spirit,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  was  considerable.  It  produced 
the  inevitable  reaction  which  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  final  war,  but  it  modified  the  ideas  of  those 
even  who  resented  it.  For  Judaism  to  play  its 
part  in  the  world,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  have 
some  contact  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenism ;  and 
that  the  Herods  gave  it. 

(3)  The  peculiar  character  and  influence  of  Anti- 

Sater  ana  his  descendants  undoubtedly  made 
udaism  a  much  more  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
Grteco-Roman  world  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise.  We  know  how  Cresar  recognized  the 
Jews  as  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  people ;  we 
know  how  from  him  they  obtained  recognition  of 
their  privileges  in  a  marked  way,  and  this  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  Herods.  More- 
over, the  social  influence  of  the  Herods  seems  to 
have  been  a  considerable  factor  in  extending 
Judaism  among  the  other  kings  of  the  East. 

(4)  And  how  far  were  the  Herod Lan  monarchy 
and  aspirations  a  natural  product  of  Judaism? 
They  were  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  its 
history,  they  were  in  keeping  with  its  higher 
aspirations.  From  the  days  of  Solomon  temporal 
sovereignty  had  always  been  a  dream  of  many  of 
the  people.  It  achieved  its  most  prominent  success 
in  Herod,  and  the  very  success  made  the  religious 
conscience  of  the  people  reject  it  Ultimately, 
Christianity  and  Rabbin  ism  became  the  two  real 
products  of  Jewish  history.  '  The  leaven  of  Herod ' 
was  felt  to  be  unsound. 

Literature. — Our  authorities  may  practicably  be  reduoed  to 
two.  Josephus  baa  narrated  to  us  the  history  ol  the  whole 
Herod  family  with  neat  fulness,  and  to  supplement  him  wa 
hare  only  isolated  referenoee  in  other  writings.  A  history  from 
Rabbinical  sources  is  given  by  Derenbourg,  Euai  fur  Chistoin 
at  la  giographU  dt  M  Palestine.  Modern  authorities  may 
practically  be  confined  to  Schurer,  QfchiehU  des  JUdttdm 
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VoOtu  <m  ZaUM.tr  Jetu  Christ  (there  ii  an  English  transi- 
tion), who  give!  full  references  to  all  authorities  ancient  and 
modern.  The  best  monographs  are  by  Kelm,  in  SchenkeTl 
liiUl-lex&oon.  Accounts  of  the  H erode  are  given  by  Stanley 
and  Milman,  and  there  is  a  popular  work  by  Farrar.  The 
articles  in  Smith's  DB  by  Westoott  are  good. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERODIANS  {•Uputuwol,  WH  -prf-).—  The  Hero- 
dians  axe  mentioned  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  3*  in 
Galilee;  Mt  2218= Mk  12u  in  Jems.),  along  with  the 
Pharisees,  as  adversaries  of  Jesus.  Some  of  the 
later  Church  Fathers  (e.y.Tertullian)  regarded  them 
as  a  religious  party,  who  held  Herod  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  but  this  is  altogether  improbable.  They 
were  apparently  a  political  party,  most  probably 
the  adherents  of  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  At  the 
death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4),  his  kingdom  was  divided 
among  his  sons,  Idunuea,  Judaea,  and  Saraaritia 
being  allotted  to  Archelaus.  When  Archelaus  was 
deposed  (a.d.  6  or  7),  a  Roman  procurator  was  put 
in  nis  place,  and  thenceforward  Judaea  continued 
under  procurators,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
interval,  during  which  Herod  Agrippa  I.  united 
under  his  sway  all  the  dominions  of  his  grand- 
father. It  was  doubtless  the  constant  desire  of 
the  family  of  Herod  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
their  father;  and  the  Herodians  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  party  of  those  who  favoured  their 
pretensions.  They  were  neither  the  adherents, 
in  particular,  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  nor  exactly  the  friends  of  Rome ;  but 
those  among  the  Jews  who,  in  more  or  less  veiled 
opposition  to  the  Roman  procuratorship,  as  well  as 
to  the  idea  of  a  pure  theocracy,  desired  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  kingdom  under  one  or  other 
of  the  sons  of  Herod.  Their  alliance  with  the 
Pharisees  in  opposition  to  our  Lord  was  not  due  to 
religious  or  political  sympathy,  but  to  the  recogni- 
tion by  both  parties  that  Jesus  was  their  greatest 
common  foe.  The  question  regarding  the  tribute 
paid  to  Camr  (Mt  22",  Mk  12")  was  skilfully 
calculated  to  draw  from  Him  an  answer  that 
would  either  lead  to  His  being  accused  of  sedition 
against  Rome  (Lk  20*),  or  discredit  Him  among 
the  people.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jesus,  the 
Pharisees,  who  combined  even  with  the  Sadducees, 
would  not  scruple  to  enter  into  a  temporary  alli- 
ance with  the  Herodians,  however  much  they  were 
opposed  to  their  religious  and  political  sentiments. 
(See  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iiL  157  ft%  and  in 
Sehenkel's  Bibellex.  iiL  65  ff.)  D.  Eaton. 

HERODIAS. — See  Hkeod,  pp.  358,  360b. 

HER0DI0N  fHowaW,  WH  -paS-). — A  Christian 
mentioned  Ro  16",  apparently  a  Jew  {rvyyerfc),  and 
perhaps  a  freed  man  of  the  Herods.  See  Abis- 
TOBUMJS,  voL  L  p.  148*. 

HERON  (nojij  'dn&phdh,  xaoaipiot,  eharadrion).— 
This  word  designates  an  unclean  bird  (Lv  llu,  Dt 
14"),  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  suf- 
ficiently well  known  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  class. 
The  LXX  rendering  simply  means  a  swamp  bird. 
The  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  this  name  immediately 
after  frrpq  stork,  and  followed  by  the  expression 
'  after  her  kind,' gives  the  only  clue  we  have  to  the 
bird  intended.  Of  the  birds  suggested  by  various 
authorities,  as  the  eagle,  parrot,  and  swallow,  none 
would  go  in  a  group  with  the  stork.  The  heron, 
on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  same  group,  and, 
unlike  the  stork,  of  which  only  one  species  is  found 
ill  the  Holy  Land,  has  no  fewer  than  six  species 
of  the  genus  Ardea  alone.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  A.  cinerea,  L.,  the  Grey  Heron  (Arab. 
dUnkeleh  and  ghHrnllk).  Less  common  is  A.  pur- 
purea, L.,  the  Purple  Heron;  A.  alba,  L.,  the 
White  Egret;  A.  garzetta,  L.,  the  Lesser  Egret; 
A.  bubulcus,  Audouin,  the  Buff-backed  Heron  or 


White  Ibis  (Arab.  Abu-Be.hr) ;  A.  railoides,  Scop., 
the  Squacco  Heron.  There  are  also  three  other 
genera  '  after  their  kind,'  Ardetta  minuta,  L.,  the 
Little  Bittern ;  Nycticorax  griseus,  L.,  the  Night 
Heron ;  and  Botaurus  steUaris,  L.,  the  Bittern.  In 
the  absence  of  a  better  we  may  retain  the  rendering 
of  EV  '  heron.'  BVm  (Lv  1V»)  gives  '  ibis.' 

G.  E.  Post. 

HESHBON  [fixfn,  LXX  'Eo-e0<6r,'E<r/?<&r,  Jos  21"  B) 
('device'  or  'reckoning';  note  play  on  the  word 
in  Jer  48*  'in  H.  they  have  devised  .  .  . ').— The 
chief  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  captured 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  way  to  the  Jordan.  The 
defeat  of  Sihon  is  related  Nu  21a-*  (E),  Dt  V**, 
referred  to  briefly  Dt  1*  3»  4"  29',  Jos  9"  12*-» 
13»-  *>,  Neh  9B,  more  fully_  in  Jephthah's  message 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  Jg  ll1*'13.  In  these 
passages  Sihon  is  spoken  of  as  '  king  of '  or  '  dwell- 
ing in '  Heshbon.  In  the  distribution  of  the  land 
H.  is  assigned  to  Reuben  by  Moses,  Nu  32s-  *»  (E), 
and  Joshua,  Jos  13w-  n.  The  inheritance  of  Gad 
extended  from  H.  to  Ramath-mizpeh,  Jos  13*  (P) ; 
and  in  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  (Jos  21**  (P),  1  Ch 
681)  H.  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Gad. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (Is  154 
16«-»,  Jer48lM-4"  49")  H.  and  cities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  mentioned  as  cities  of  Moab.  For 
these  passages,  and  the  reference  to  H.  in  the 
song  quoted  Nu  21m,  see  Moab  and  Sihon.  The 
Jews  are  again  in  possession  of  H.  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  J  an  nre us  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xv.  4,  where 
H.  is  described  as  in  the  country  of  Moab),  and 
the  surrounding  district  is  called  in  Herod's  time 
Essebonitis  [Ant.  XV.  viii.  5)  and  Sebonitis  (BJ  n. 
xviiL  1).  Whether  in  the  account  of  places  taken 
by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mac  5s6-  **,  Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
vi ii.  3)  H.  is  mentioned,  is  doubtful  [see  notes 
on  passage  in  1  Mac  (Camb.  Bible  for  Schools)  and 
the  various  readings  in  Niese's  Josephus]. 

In  the  Onoma.ilir.on  H.  ( 'EafioOi)  is  described  as 
'urbs  insignia'  in  the  mountains,  20  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  Jordan.  The  name  occurs  as  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
St.  Sylvia  of  Aquitania  describes  Esebon  as  visible 
from  Mt.  Nebo,  which  is  confirmed  by  modern 
travellers,  and  adds  that  it  is  now  called  Exebon 
— an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  in  her  time  {Palestine 
Pilgrims  Text  Society,  vol.  i.  28).  In  the  life  of 
Saladin  in  the  same  series  (vol.  xiii.  p.  97)  occurs 
the  modern  name  Hesban,  and  Abulfeda  mentions 
it  as  inhabited  (Geography,  Arabic  text,  edited  by 
Schiers,  p.  129,  and  translated  by  Lestrange;  Pal. 
under  the  Moslems,  p.  456).  The  site  is  now 
covered  with  extensive  ruins,  chiefly  Roman,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  plateau  on  which  these  are 
situated  runs  a  stream  issuing  from  a  cave,  at 
which  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  obtain 
water  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  From  the 
stream  a  steep  winding  mountain-path  leads  up- 
wards to  the  city,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ascent 
passes  through  a  sort  of  passage  cut  through  the 
rocks,  about  3  or  4  yards  wide.   Buhl  [Palastina, 

&123)  remarks  that  in  a  branch  of  WAdy  Hesban, 
.  W.  of  the  city,  are  traces  of  ancient  pools  and 
conduits.  It  requires  some  imagination  on  the 
part  of  travellers  to  identify  the  one  large  ruined 
reservoir  noted  by  them  with  'the  pools  of 
Heshbon  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim '  (Ca  74) ;  but 
the  position  of  the  stream  outside  the  present 
ruins,  and  the  descriptions  given  above,  fully  illus- 
trate the  passage.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Reland's  Palestina,  containing  reff. 
to  Talmud,  Ptolemy,  Plinv,  etc. ;  Conder,  Heth 
and  Moab,  p.  125  ff. ;  PEFSt,  1882,  1888. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 
HESHMON  (itajjn). — An  unknown  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  Jos  15". 
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HETH  (letter).— See  Cheth. 

HETH  (nn,  etym.  and  meaning  unknown). — 
According  to  J  (Gn  101*=1  Ch  1"),  a  son  of  Canaan. 
P  (mistakenly,  as  Budde,  Stade,  Ed.  Meyer,  etc., 
think)  locates  Bene-Heth  at  Mam  re  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  who  purchased  from  Ephron  the 
Hittite  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  Gn  233*-  25'°  49^. 
The  wives  of  Esau  are  described  in  Gn  274*  as 
'daughters  of  Heth,'  a  designation  which  is 
identified  in  the  same  verse  with  '  daughters  of  the 
land'  and  in  28La  with  'daughters  of  Canaan.' 
'It  appears  that  (o)'?cin  had  their  proper  seat  in 
the  north  (where  also  they  were  encountered  by 
Assyrians  from  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  by 
Egyptians  from  time  of  Tahutmes  in.,  -cf.  also 
Jg  3*,  Jos  11*),  but  that  individual  Hittites  were 
known  in  Israel  (cf.  besides  1  S  26',  2  S  II* etc.,  I  K 
9")  j  that  the  Hittites  were  regarded  (by  J  E  D)as 
one  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  name 
even  came  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense  for 
Canaanites.  Only  in  P  do  they  appear  as  having 
a  definite  settlement  in  the  south '  (Ox/.  Heb.  Lex. ). 
Sayee's  argument  for  the  presence  of  Hittites  in 
Hebron  is  disproved  by  Gray  (see  Expositor,  May 
1898,  p.  340  f.).  J.  A.  Selbib. 

HETHLON  (fibrin). — An  otherwise  unknown  city, 
named  in  Ezk  47"  481  as  situated  on  the  ideal 
northern  boundary  of  Israel,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hamath  and  Zedad  (cf.  Nu  34").  Provided  the 
text  is  not  corrupt,  Hethlon  is  probably  (so  Furrer, 
ZDPV  viii.  27)  the  modern  geitela  N.E.  of  Tripoli. 
The  LXX  has  in  Ezk  47u  irepwxtforfinjt  and  in  481 
Tfpvrxliorrot.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  v.  Kasteren 
proposes  to  identify  Hethlon  with  the  modern 
Adldn  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  K"asimiyeh,  which 
he  takes  to  have  been  the  ideal  northern  boundary 
of  Israel.  Bertholet  (Hesekiel,  ad  foe.)  and  Buhl 
(GAP  66  f.)  are  inclined  to  favour  v.  Kasteren's 
identification.  F.  Hommel. 

HEWER  OF  WOOD. — The  Gibeonites,  for  their 
fraud  practised  upon  Joshua,  were  condemned  to 
become  '  hewers  of  wood  (arts  'jiph)  and  drawers  of 
water '  for  the  congregation  (Jos  9n-  *>)  and  for  the 
house  of  God  (9°)  or  altar  of  J"  (9").  The  phrase 
occurs  also  in  Dt  29",  where  it  is  applied  to 
strangers  serving  individual  Israelites.  Perhaps  a 
more  accurate  translation,  and  one  that  better 
brings  out  the  menial  nature  of  the  occupation,  is 
'gatherers  of  firewood'  (see  Driver  on  Dt  29"); 
though  the  word  for  'hewers'  is  used  alone  in 
2  Ch  21'  of  those  that  hew  timber  for  building. 
See  Drawer  of  Water.  *  , 

HEX  ATEUCH.*— The  name  Hexateuch  is  now 
generally  given  by  critics  to  the  first  6  books  of 
OT  on  the  analogy  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  name 
long  given  to  the  first  5.  The  object  of  thj  ' 
juuae  is  to  show  t,h«t.  theft  ratneflJlH  rT'° 

ibuub  bas£Ip6  parts.  It  is  noTmtended  by  the 
title  either  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
Hexateuch,  like  the  rest  of  OT,  was  subject  to  con- 
stant revision,  or  to  imply  that  the  sources  out  of 
which  it  was  compiled  are  necessarily  to  be  found 
only  in  these  books.  A  century  ago  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  belief  that  the'Pentateuch  was 
written  by  Moses  ;  but  this  belief  never  rested  on 
anything  Dut  tradition,  and  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. It  will  be  shown  that,  in  fact,  these  books  are 
the  result  of  complicated  literary  processes  ex- 
*  In  this  article  the  following  abbreviations  are  used  :— J- 
lahwiitlo  document,  E  =  Elolustic  document,  JE= J  and  E 
combined.  D-Deuteronomic  Code,  JED= JE  and  D  oombined, 
P=Prlestly  document,  P'-the  Code  of  Holiness,  P»=the  main 
work  of  P,  J«,  E",  etc. -the  schools  of  J,  E,  etc.,  R= Reviser,  at 
whatever  period. 


tending  over  a  long  period.  As  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship wDl  be  thus  disproved  at  the  very  outset,  it 
requires  no  separate  discussion. 

i.  The  Composite  Character  op  the  Hexa- 
teuch.— This  is  proved  by  (a)  the  many  unnecessary 
repetition*.  Thus  the  creation  of  beasts  and  birds 
is  related  in  Gn  ln~*  and  again  in  2™,  of  man  in 
V  and  in  27.  The  corruption  of  man  and  his 
threatened  punishment  are  described  in  61"7,  and 
repeated  almost  immediately  afterwards  in  6n*u 
[see  Flood].  Abraham's  departure  from  his  native 
land  is  told  in  11°  and  in  12'"*.  The  latter  cannot 
have  originally  referred  to  his  departure  from 
Haran,  which  was  not  his  native  land  (see  12'). 
The  statement  of  the  destruction  of  the  '  cities  of 
the  Plain '  and  Lot's  escape  in  19*  is  clearly  un- 
necessary after  the  detailed  account  of  the  events 
just  given.  The  charge  given  to  Jacob  to  flee  to 
his  uncle  Laban  is  twice  related,  in  274*~u  and  in 
281"7.  So  in  Joseph's  early  history  is  the  passing 
of  the  trading  caravans,  and  his  being  taken  down 
into  Egypt,  cf.  37*"17  39'  with  37**-  *.  The 
giving  of  names  to  certain  sacred  spots  is  in 
many  cases  twice  recorded,  e.g.  Beersheba  21*2"" 
26*-*,  Bethel  28w-*  35»-1».  We  have  even  three 
accounts  of  the  laughter  which  occasioned  the 
naming  of  Isaac  17"  18u  214, 7.  In  the  other  books 
we  find  similar,  though  less  frequent,  repetitions. 
The  name  J"  is  twice  revealed  to  Moses  Ex  3""u 
6*'*.  The  naming  of  Meribah  and  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  it  are  twice  related  Ex  171'7,  Nu  20N1*. 
Of  the  incidents  of  the  manna  and  the  quails,  each 
occurs  twice  Ex  16,  Nu  11.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  similar  laws  throughout  the  legislative  portion 
of  Hex.  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader.  We 
have  striking  examples  in  the  laws  for  the  burnt- 
ottering  Lv  1.  22"-*  the  thank-offerings  Lv  3.  7"-°. 
In  Joshua  we  find  in  121-*  138-"  two  descriptions  of 
the  territory  given  to  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes, 
quite  distinct  from  the  more  detailed  account  of 
the  portions  assigned  to  the  separate  tribes  in 
1314-".  The  way  in  which  Caleb  obtained  his 
portion  is  fully  narrated  in  14*-14,  and  stated  again 
as  though  a  fresh  fact  in  15u,  and  enlarged  upon 
in  IS14*".  The  lot  for  the  children  of  Joseph  is 
shortly  described  in  161"*,  and  then  given  again  in 
rather  greater  detail,  but  with  some  repetitions,  in 
w.*-*.  It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  repetitions,  of  which  in  any  case  this  is 
by  no  means  a  complete  list,  is  largely  increased  if 
we  regard  as  such  what  in  their  present  form 
appear  as  similar  incidents  occurring  on  different 
occasions.  Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
three  deceptions  on  the  part  of  a  patriarch's  wife 
narrated  in  Gn  121Mt  20*-"  261'"  are  mere  variants 
of  the  same  story.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ex- 
pulsions of  Hagar  in  Gn  16.  21*"c. 

(6)  Frequent  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies. — 
The  Creation  storjr  beginning  with  Gn  2*  differs 
from  that  of  lI-2*m  in  almost  every  particular,  but 
most  notably  in  the  order  of  creation,  the  manner 
in  which  man  is  created,  and  in  the  creation  of  one 
single  woman  after  that  of  a  single  man.  The 
Flood  according  to  V3-"  8*M-U  lasted  54  days, 
according  to  7M  8'  at  least  160.  [For  other  discrep- 
ancies see  FLOOD].  Abraham's  incredulity  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  Isaac's  birth  is  men- 
tioned in  17"  without  comment,  as  though  quite  a 
natural  thing.  Precisely  the  same  incredulity  on 
Sarah's  part  is  severely  reprimanded  in  18u'u,  and 
a  different  occasion  and  explanation  of  Sarah's 
laughter  is  given  in  21t7.  The  youth  of  Sarah 
implied  in  1210-*  201"8  is  inconsistent  with  Sarah's 
age  as  stated  in  17" ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
Abraham,  so  old  that  his  begetting  of  Isaac  is 
regarded  as  an  unheard  of  miracle  in  17"  18u, 
should  after  Sarah's  death  have  married  a  second 
wife,  and  had  several  children  251_*.    The  caravan 
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which  bought  Joseph  consisted  according  to  37** 
391  of  Ishmaelites,  according  to  37*** 86  of  Midian- 
ites.  Often  totally  different  explanations  are  given 
of  the  same  name,  as  of  Issachar,  which  in  30*^  u  is 
connected  with  the  hire  for  the  love-apples  given 
by  Leah  to  Rachel,  in  30"  with  the  hire  given 
by  God  to  Leah  for  giving  her  handmaid  to  her 
husband.  In  3030*  Zebulun  is  so  named  because 
God  had  given  Leah  a  good  dowry  (nai),  in  v.**  to 
express  the  hope  that  Jacob  would  dwell  (^st)  with 
her.  Joseph  is  so  called  in  30"  because  God  had 
taken  away  (ion)  Rachel's  reproach,  in  ver."  in  the 
hope  that  J"  would  add  (•)□')  another  son.  In  32* 
Mahanaim  is  so  called  because  of  the  companies  of 
angels  which  Jacob  met  there,  in  321'10  there  is  a 
significant  mention  of  the  two  companies  of  people, 
flocks,  etc.,  that  were  with  Jacob.  In  the  early 
history  of  Exodus  we  find  a  certain  number  of 
incidents  which  imply  that  the  Israelites  were 
living  among  the  Egyptians,  as  the  story  of  the 
mid  wives  Vea,  and  especially  the  events  of  the 
Passover  night,  when  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
had  to  be  marked  127- u,  and  the  Israel  itiah  women 
were  able  to  ask  for  jewels  of  their  Egyptian 
neighbours  12s- M.  In  many  other  passages  the 
Israelites  are  described  as  living  in  Goshen,  a 
country  quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  by  immunity  from  plagues  (see  esp. 
Gn  46*  Ex  8"  9").  The  law  requiring  that  altars 
should  be  made  or  earth  or  unhewn  stones,  Ex  20s4, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  directions  given  so  soon 
after  for  the  altar  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with 
brass  in  271-*;  and  the  permission  to  erect  such 
altars  as  the  first  in  every  place  where  J"  should 
record  His  name,  implying  a  large  number  of 
■sanctuaries,  does  not  accord  with  the  frequent 
directions  in  Dt  that  offerings  should  be  made 
only  in  the  place  which  J"  should  choose,  Dt  12"*u 
etc.  Many  other  inconsistencies  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article.  [See 
Exodus,  Leviticus]. 

(c)  Want  of  continuity  and  order  in  the  narra- 
tive.— A  history  of  Noah  should  have  begun,  not  at 
Gn  6",  but  certainly  before  6s,  and  most  probably 
before  5".  A  history  of  Noah's  sons  Gn  101 
should  have  included  9"-".  Jn  Gn  20* '  Abraham 
journeyed  from  thence,'  should  naturally  have 
followed  some  statement  mentioning  the  place 
where  he  was,  instead  of  a  chapter  dealing  with 
the  history  of  Lot  Ch.  35*  implies  that  Jacob  had 
just  returned  from  Paddan-aram,  and  precludes 
the  events  of  ch.  34.  At  any  rate,  it  is  out  of  place 
after  the  revelation  in  361.  In  37**  '  Joseph  being 
seventeen  years,'  etc.,  in  the  present  text  follows 
what  is  evidently  the  beginning  of  a  history,  or 
more  probably  a  genealogy,  of  Jacob.  Ex  T**" 
follows  awkwardly  after?1"'.  It  would  be  naturally 
at  the  first  interview  that  Pharaoh  would  demand  a 
wonder.  Ch.  1 14,  in  which  Moses  speaks  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  Pharaoh,  comes  strangely  after  10",  in 
which  he  agrees  never  to  see  Pharaoh's  face  again. 
In  the  Sinaitic  narrative  as  it  now  stands,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  intelligent  idea  of 
the  order  of  events.  In  Ex  19  alone,  Moses,  the 
old  man  of  80,  ascends  and  descends  the  mount 
no  fewer  than  4  times  19»-  *■  ">•  »*•  "• »  Ch.  20 
follows  very  abruptly  upon  19".  Moses  ascends 
again  apparently  in  20",  and  no  fewer  than  3  times 
in  ch.  24,  without  any  descent  being  mentioned) 
between  24*-  u.  In  ch.  33  there  is  obviously  no 
connexion  between  w.u  and  u,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  connexion  between  w.7-"  and  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  and  throughout  there  is  a  want  of  any 
definite  order  in  the  various  pleadings  of  Moses 
with  God.  Lv  26**  marks  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sinaitio  legislation,  and  yet  other  cases  follow  in 
ch.  27,  and  a  second  similar  conclusion  is  given  at  the 
•lose,  27**.   Nu  V  seems  to  imply  that  prepara- 


tions for  the  journey  from  Sinai  were  made  directly 
after  the  completion  and  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  room  is 
left  for  the  legislation  contained  in  the  whole  of 
Leviticus.  The  account  of  the  spies  in  ch.  13  and 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  ch. 
10  involve  numerous  petty  difficulties  if  read  as  con- 
tinuous narratives  (see  below,  iiL  2.  C).  The 
writing  of  Moses'  song  in  Dt  31"  and  of  the  law  in 
31s*  are  clearly  out  of  place,  the  former  referring 
to  the  following  chapter,  the  latter  to  the  laws 
given  in  previous  chapters.  The  breaks  in  Joshua 
are  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  but  a  careful 
reader  will  see  that  the  book  represents  two 
different  conceptions  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan — 
one  a  rapid  and  complete  conquest  of  almost  the 
whole  land  under  Joshua,  and  a  subsequent  allot- 
ment of  the  conquered  portions ;  the  other  a 
gradual  settlement  carried  out  by  the  independent 
action  of  several  tribes,  an  allotment  having  taken 
place  before  the  conquest.  The  latter  conception 
is  more  in  agreement  witn  Jg  1.  But  the  accounts 
in  Joshua  which  embody  these  two  ideas  have 
been  so  carefully  interwoven  that  if  that  book 
stood  alone  it  would  be  difficult  to  found  an  argu- 
ment upon  them. 

{d)  Differences  of  style  and  conception. — These, 
especially  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  special 
phraseology,  will  be  treated  more  fully  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  inquiry.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said 
of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  to  point  out  two  very  striking 
examples.  (1)  Notice  the  very  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  two 
Creation  stories,  Gn  1-2*"  and  2*b  etc  The  first 
describes  creation  as  taking  place  in  a  systematic 
order,  reaching  its  climax  in  man  created  male  and 
female,  everything  being  made  out  of  nothing  by  a 
separate  fat  of  almighty  God.  In  the  second,  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  earth  (the  heavenly 
bodies  are  not  mentioned)  are  made,  after  the 
existence  of  the  first  man,  in  the  order  best  suited 
for  his  wants,  ending  in  the  creation  of  woman. 
Men  at  least  are  moulded  out  of  another  material, 
the  first  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the 
first  woman  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  her  husband. 
J"  walks  and  talks  almost  as  a  man  with  men. 
The  first  account  is  in  form  artificial  and  rhythmical, 
the  second  graphic  and  picturesque.  (2)  We  may 
observe  the  same  kind  of  difference  in  the  concep- 
tion of  Moses.  According  to  Ex  15°  410-"  he  is 
indeed  an  able  and  practical  leader,  but  a  weak 
and  timid  speaker,  who  is  allowed  to  engage  Aaron 
as  his  spokesman.  In  Dt  he  appears  as  the  most 
fluent  and  eloquent  speaker  of  the  Bible. 
*  n  hardly  be  denied  that  these  facts  taken 
form  an  irresistible  argument  for  the 
ief  that  the  Hex.  was  compiled  from  a  variety 
Jpurces.  It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that 
oses  compiled  Genesis,  but  actually  wrote  the 
last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  does  not 
meet  the  facts  of '  the  case,  because,  as  already 
seen,  the  same  phenomena  which  prove  Genesis  to 
be  a  compilation  and  not  an  original  work  appear 
abundantly  in  Exodus,  and  evidently  enough  in 
the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  com- 
pilation must  therefore  have  taken  place  consider- 
ably after  the  time  of  Moses.  ~v 


u.  Method  of  Composition. — A.  Three  views 
at  least  are  possible,  which  we  may  call  (1)  con- 
glomeration or  crystallization,  (2)  expansion,  (3) 
"Stratification. 

(1)  The  first  would  imply  that  *  number  of 
fragments,  handed  down  either  in  writing  or  by 
oral  tradition,  were  collected  together  so  as  to 
form  a  literary  whole.  If  the  fragments  were 
collected  at  one  single  time  the  process  might 
aptly  be  called  conglomeration.  Crystallisation 
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becomes  the  more  appropriate  term  if  we  suppose 
that  the  fragments  were  gathered  by  degrees 
round  some  earlier  nucleus.  In  fact  it  approaches 
more  or  less  closely  to  (2). 

(2)  The  second  hypothesis  is  that  a  small  original 
document,  or  a  very  definite  oral  tradition,  was 
expanded  by  frequent  revision  at  subsequent 
periods. 

(3)  Stratification  is  intended  to  imply  that 
certain  more  or  less  independent  documents,  dealing 
largely  with  the  same  series  of  events,  were  com- 
posed at  different  periods,  or,  at  any  rate,  under 
different  auspices,  and  were  afterwards  combined, 
»■>  that  our  present  Hex.  contains  these  several 
different  literary  strata. 

There  is  probably  some  degree  of  truth  in  all 
these  hypotheses,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  last  most  nearly  expresses  the 
truth,  and  with  some  modifications  it  is  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  great  body  of  modern  critics. 
The  necessary  modifications  are :  (a)  that  each 
stratum,  before  its  incorporation  into  the  united 
work,  was  subject  to  more  or  less  revision,  and  in 
some  cases  considerable  expansion  from  time  to 
time ;  [b)  that  the  combination  of  the  several  strata 
was  itself  a  gradual  process,  some  being  already 
combined  before  others  bad  been  produced;  (c)that 
the  whole  when  combined  was  subject  to  editorial 
revision ;  (d)  that  certain  fragments  remain  which 
probably  did  not  originally  belong  to  any  of  these 
larger  strata,  but  have  been  connected  with  them 
either  by  the  original  writers  or  by  later  revisers. 

B.  The  main  grounds  for  accepting  this  third 
hypothesis  (stratification) are:  (1)  that  the  various 
literary  pieces,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  arrange  themselves  by 
tommon  characteristics  into  comparatively  few 
groups ;  (2)  that  an  original  consecution  of  narra- 
tive may  be  frequently  traced  between  what  in 
then  present  form  are  isolated  fragments.  This 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  illus- 
tration. Let  us  suppose  a  problem  of  this  kind : 
Given  a  patchwork  quilt,  explain  the  character  of 
the  original  pieces  out  of  which  the  bits  of  stuff  com- 
posing the  quilt  were  cut.  First,  we  notice  that, 
however  well  the  colours  may  blend,  however  nice 
and  complete  the  whole  may  look,  many  of  the 
adjoining  pieces  do  not  actually  agree  in  material, 
texture,  pattern,  oolour,  or  the  like.  Ergo,  they 
have  been  made  np  out  of  very  different  pieces  of 
stuff.  So  far,  we  have  only  proved  what  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  first  hypothesis  of  those  given  above,  a 
conglomeration  of  fragments.  Bnt  suppose  that 
we  further  discover  that  many  of  the  bits,  though 
now  separated,  are  like  one  another  in  material, 
texture,  etc,  we  may  conjecture  that  these  may 
have  been  cat  oat  of  one  piece.  Bnt  we  shall 
prove  this  beyond  reasonable  doubt  if  we  find  that 
several  bite  when  unpicked  fit  together,  to  that 
the  pattern  of  one  is  continued  in  the  other ;  and, 
moreover,  that  if  all  of  like  character  are  sorted 
out  they  form,  say,  four  groups,  each  of  which 
was  evidently  once  a  single  piece  of  stuff,  though 
parts  of  each  are  found  missing  because,  no  doubt, 
they  have  not  been  required  to  make  the  whole. 
But  we  make  the  analogy  with  the  Hexateuch  even 
closer,  if  we  further  suppose  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  quilt  the  bits  belonging  to,  say,  two  of  these 
groups  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  subsidiary 
pattern  within  the  larger  pattern  of  the  whole 
quilt,  and  had  evidently  been  sewn  together 
before  being  connected  with  other  parts  of  the 
quilt ;  and  we  may  make  it  even  closer  still,  if  we 
suppose  that,  besides  the  more  important  bits  of 
stuff,  smaller  embellishments,  borderings,  and  the 
like,  had  been  added  so  aa  to  improve  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole. 

C.  It  will  now  be  shown  that  this  view  of  the 


composition  of  the  Hexateuch  is  borne  out  by  an 
examination  of  the  books.  To  do  so  we  will  first 
call  attention  to  a  few  isolated  facts,  the  bearing 
of  which  on  the  general  question  will  afterwards 
appear.  (1)  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader 
that  the  Bk.  of  Dt,  speaking  generally,  differs 
strikingly  in  style  and  character  from  the  other 
books  of  the  Hexateuch.  It  produces  when  read 
a  different  impression,  just  as  St.  John  produces  a 
different  impression  from  the  other  Gospels.  On 
examination  we  discover  that  this  difference  of 
impression  is  chiefly  due  to  its  highly  spiritual 
tone  and  its  constant  appeal  to  the  emotions.  (2) 
In  Ex  20aa-23.  24s-8  we  find  a  definite  body  of  laws, 
religious  and  civil,  both  marked  by  their  singularly 
primitive  character,  described  as  written  in  a  book, 
and  marking  the  basis  of  a  special  covenant  between 
God  and  man.  (3)  Throughout  a  large  part  of 
Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Numbers,  we  meet  with  a  large  number  of 
laws,  mainly  ritual,  but  partly  civil,  marked,  how- 
ever, throughout  by  a  sameness  of  tone  and  spirit, 
the  stress  being  always  laid  on  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. Thus  we  find  three  distinct  codes — the 
Covenant  code  (C),  the  Deuteronomio  (D),  the 
Levitical  or  Priestly  (P).  These  will  be  found  on 
comparison  to  differ,  not  only  in  general  tone  and 
spirit,  but  also  in  several  definite  details,  both  in 
their  religious  and  civil  portions.  For  instance, 
compare  C's  altar  of  earth  or  rough  stone  (Ex 
20*"*)  with  P's  elaborate  altar  of  acacia  wood 
overlaid  with  brass  (271-*),  the  offerer  apparently 
himself  the  priest  in  C  (Ex  20M)  with  the  Levi  tee 
all  priests  in  D  (Dt  181  etc),  and  the  elaboration  of 
High  Priest,  Priests  and  Levi  tea  of  P,  as  frequently 
throughout  Leviticus,  etc  Notice  the  differences 
in  the  feasts  both  in  number  and  character :  in  C 
three,  entirely  agricultural,  depending  in  time  on 
the  season,  namely,  Unleavened  Bread,  Harvest, 
Ingathering,  Ex  23""M  (15b  appears  to  be  a  later 
interpolation,  of.  34") :  in  D  also  three  :  Passover 
and  Unleavened  Bread,  Weeks,  Booths,  Dt  16. 
mainly  agricultural,  but  the  first  in  part  historical 
as  a  memorial  of  the  departure  from  Egypt  in 
haste,  the  last  two  still  dependent  on  the  seasons, 
vy.*-1*,  or  the  second  only  relatively  fixed  if  the 
Passover  is  to  be  identified  with  the  beginning  of 
harvest ;  in  P  six  holy  seasons,  besides  the  Sabbath, 
mentioned  in  the  same  category :  Passover,  Wave- 
sheaf,  Weeks,  Trumpets,  Day  of  Atonement, 
Booths,  Lv  23.  Two  of  these  only.  Wave-sheaf 
and  Weeks,  are  solely  agricultural,  the  last  partly 
agricultural  and  partly  historical.  The  meaning  of 
Trumpets  isnot  explained;  the  Passover  is  historical, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  purely  religions.  The  law 
of  the  manumission  of  davespresents  similar  con- 
trasts. In  C  (Ex  21*-*)  the  Hebrew  slave,  bought 
as  a  matter  of  course,  after  six  years'  servitude  is 
allowed  to  go  free,  but  without  the  wife  procured 
for  him  by  hia  master  and  the  children  born  in 
servitude.  If  from  love  of  these  or  hit  matter  he 
elects  to  stay,  nis  ear  is  bored,  and  he  becomes  his 
master's  slave  for  ever.  In  D  (Dt  151*"")  the  Hebrew 
slave  who,  in  spi  le  of  his  slavery,  is,  being  a  Hebrew, 
his  master's  brother,  after  six  years'  servitude  (or 
possibly  such  of  them  as  remained  till  the  Sab- 
batical year,  of.  151"11)  is  to  be  manumitted  with 
liberal  presents  in  gratitude  for  his  great  service. 
Nothing  is  said  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  to  be  manumitted 
too.  If  from  love  for  hit  matter  and  hit  matter's 
family  he  elects  to  stay,  he  is  treated  as  in  C.  In 
T  (Lv  25*-")  if  a  Hebrew,  here  called  a  brother,  is 
sold  into  slavery  through  poverty  (it  is  not  con- 
ceived possible  under  any  other  circumstances),  he 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  slave  at  all,  bnt  as  a 
hired  servant.  He  is  to  be  manumitted  with  hit 
wife  and  children  in  the  year  of  jubile,  wken  he 
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returns  to  his  family  and  family  possessions,  which 
are  then  restored  to  him.  But,  even  before  this, 
any  relative  had  the  power  to  redeem  him,  or  he 
might  redeem  himself.  Slaves  proper  were  to  be 
only  from  the  heathen  around,  or  from  the  stranger 
'hat  sojourned  with  them,  and  these  were  an 
absolute  possession  and  heirloom. 

That  these  three  laws  here  contrasted  belong  to 
different  dates  is  obvious.  The  similarity  of  form 
makes  it  equally  clear  that  they  are  different 
versions,  by  revision,  of  the  same  law.  The  order 
of  dates,  both  with  respect  to  these  and  the  re- 
ligious laws  before  compared,  is  easily  determined. 
The  natural  order  is  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
elaborate  ritual,  from  the  more  barbarous  to  the 
kindlier  treatment  of  fellow-countrymen.  We 
should  expect  that  in  course  of  time  feasts  would 
be  added,  and  for  the  sake  of  general  convenience 
their  dates  more  definitely  fixed,  and  the  priesthood 
become  more  ordered  ana  defined.  We  know,  too, 
that,  as  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  increased, 
the  idea  of  a  nation  and  of  a  religion  both  abso- 
lutely different  from  all  others  became  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  hence  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  treatment  of  the  foreigner  and  the 
Israelite  is  a  characteristic  of  late  date  (cf.  Neh 
13"-").  We  gather,  then,  that  C,  D,  P  is  the 
historical  order  of  these  codes.  It  will  be  seen 
on  examination  how,  in  almost  every  particular, 
D  marks  a  transition  between  C  and  P  in  the 
law  of  manumission.  In  C  the  treatment  of  slaves 
is  harsh.  They  are  regarded  as  little  better  than 
the  absolute  property  of  their  masters.  They 
have  only  the  one  chanoe  of  freedom,  which,  if 
they  have  married  in  slavery,  can  only  be  accepted 
at  the  cost  of  breaking  the  sacred  ties  of  family. 
In  D  this  harshness  almost,  if  not  entirely,  dis- 
appears. It  is  suggested  that  the  master  might 
treat  his  slave  so  Kindly  that  the  latter  would, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  prefer  his 
service  to  liberty  ,  and  if  he  did  not  the  master  was 
to  reward  him  liberally.  But  if  the  slave  elected 
to  remain  he  had  no  second  chance  of  liberty.  In 
P  the  kindness  hinted  at  in  D  becomes  a  legal  re- 
quirement. The  Hebrew  slave  had  always  through 
redemption  a  chance  of  liberty,  and  could  not 
legally  remain,  even  nominally,  a  slave  after  the 

fear  of  jubile.  The  perpetual  servitude  of  a 
[ebrew  was  in  no  case  permissible. 
D.  How  are  these  three  codes  related  to  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  Hexateuch  f  We  may  begin  by 
examining  Genesis.  We  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  divided  into  groups  of  longer  or 
shorter  pieces,  generally  paragraphs  or  chapters, 
distinguished  respectively  by  the  almost  exclusive 
use  of  Elohim  or  J"  as  the  name  of  God.  As  the 
latter  is  the  ordinary  word  throughout  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  it  suggests  at  once  that  Elohim 
is  purposely  used  in  those  sections  where  it  occurs, 
because,  according  to  Ex  8**-u  6**,  the  name  J*  was 
first  revealed  to  Moses  in  Midian,  and  it  seemed 
improper  to  anticipate  the  name,  even  in  the 
narrative  portions  of  an  earlier  period.  Further,  it 
shows  that  this  scruple  was  felt  by  one  or  more 
writers,  but  not  by  all.  The  theory  advocated  by 
some  opponents  ofbiblical  criticism,  that  the  names 
are  used  by  the  same  writer  with  special  reference 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  Elohim  representing  the 
God  of  power,  J"  the  God  of  love,  or  other  such  dis- 
tinctions, does  not  tally  with  the  facto.  Why  in  two 
narratives  both  dealing  with  Creation,  and  in  two 
narratives  both  dealing  with  Abraham  and  Sarah's 
deceit,  should  Elohim  be  used  in  one  of  them  and 
J*  in  the  other?  But  in  other  sections  the  name 
of  God  either  seldom  occurs,  or  Elohim  is  used  by 
or  to  strangers,  in  which  case  J"  is  on  other 

Sounds  inappropriate ;  or  again,  in  certain  sections 
e  two  names  seem  to  be  used  indifferently. 


Again,  beyond  Ex  6,  the  name  of  God  is  of  less 
use  as  a  criterion,  because  Elohim  occurs  seldom. 
We  will  provisionally  designate  the  group  of 
passages  in  which  J"  is  used  as  J,  those  in  which 
Elohim  is  used  as  E.  On  further  examination  we 
discover  that  while  J  is,  generally  speaking,  con- 
sistent in  style  and  character,  E,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  into  two  very  distinct  groups.  One  of  them, 
which  we  will  call  provisionally  E1,  is  very  much 
like  J  in  general  character  and  in  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals,  and,  moreover,  has  in  many 
parte  been  combined  presumably  with  J.  The 
other,  Es,  is  entirely  unlike  either  of  these  in 
style,  but  will  be  found  on  further  examination  to 
bear  in  point  of  language  and  character  a  close 
affinity  to  the  P  code.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the 
love  for  ceremonial  law,  as  the  Sabbath  (Gn  21- '), 
the  provision  against  eating  blood  (Gn  P/>),  the  rite 
of  circumcision  (17,  etc.) ;  but  even  more  remark- 
ably by  the  use  of  the  characteristic  vocabulary 
ana  style  of  P.  For  example,  in  Gn  1-2*  'after  his 
(her  or  their)  kind '  occurs  very  frequently  as  well 
as  in  6»  7M.  It  also  occurs  in  Lv  ll"-»  (9  times), 
and  for  less  frequently  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
D  (Dt  14U'U) ;  '  be  fruitful  and  multiply  occurs  in 
Gn  l"- 88  8"  9»  35",  Lv  26».  *  Everything  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  (or  ground),'  Gn  1»-  »  6s0  7s- " 
[contrast  7"  of  J],  Lv  ll«-«.  We  see,  then,  that 
the  most  characteristic  phrases  of  Gn  1-2*  occur  not 
only  in  similarly  characterized  (».«.  E1)  passages  of 
Genesis,  but  also  in  the  code  of  P.  We  are  thus 
justified  in  regarding  P  and  E*  as  parts  of  a  single 
source,  and  in  future  we  shall  understand  P  as  in- 
cluding both.  If  we  examine  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  we  find  the  same 
phenomena,  except  that  as  here  J"  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  the  name  of  God  after  Ex  3,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish  J  and  E.  P 
can  usually  be  separated  with  little  difficulty 
because  of  its  very  marked  character.  Now,  if  we 
compare  C  with  J  and  E,  we  find  that  it  bears  close 
affinities  in  point  of  language  to  both,  so  that  we 
may  call  it  JE,  meaning  thereby  that  in  its  final 
form  it  is  probably  a  combination  of  both,  and  we 
shall  further  find  it  convenient  to  use  this  expres- 
sion for  the  present  for  the  J  and  E  elements 
generally,  without  at  this  stage  making  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  them.  We  shall  find  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  narratives,  as  distinct 
from  the  laws,  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  belong  to 
JE,  whereas,  with  special  exceptions,  the  legal 
portions  belong  to  P.  In  the  last  chapters  of  Dt 
and  in  the  whole  of  Joshua  we  find  elements  of 
JE.  In  the  latter  book  we  also  find  elements 
which  connect  it  with  D  (see  below  iiL  1.  C).  It 
should  be  observed  that  not  only  do  we  find  here 
and  there  different  separate  pieces  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch, shown  by  their  characters  to  belong  to  these 
three  sources,  P,  D,  JE,  but  the  pieces  will  often 
be  found  connected  together  by  an  obvious  contin- 
uity of  subject  when  pieced  together,  like  the  bits 
of  patchwork  in  the  illustration  with  which  we 
started.  For  example,  if  we  read  continuously 
Gn  11"-"  12*-  •  13*-  *•  **»  lfl1*-  *■  >*-w  17. 19"  21"-  *>-* 
23.  257-11*,  passages  mainly,  on  other  grounds, 
attributed  to  P,  we  get  an  almost  continuous  and 
complete,  though  very  concise,  account  of  Abra- 
ham s  life.  When  we  consider  the  number  of 
revisions  which  the  books  of  OT  must  have  passed 
through,  this  is  remarkable,  and  shows  what  a 
strong  inclination  the  composers  and  editors  must 
have  had  to  preserve  everything  which  they  found. 

iiL  Characteristics  of  the  different 
Sources. — What  has  hitherto  been  said  is  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  what  has  been  proved  by 
the  critical  investigation  of  some  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  A  really  satisfactory  proof  can  only  be 
obtained  by  one  who  has  the  patience  to  work  out 
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the  problem  step  by  step  for  himself.  Bat  to  do 
this  adequately  a  fuller  account  of  these  sources 
is  necessary.  For  the  convenience  of  the  critical 
student  these  will  now  be  taken  in  their  order  of 
difficulty,  the  first  being  that  which  can  be  most 
easily  distinguished,  and  so  with  the  rest. 

1.  D. — A.  Characteristic*  of  D. — As  already  ob- 
served, (a)  the  larger  traits  off)  are  very  easily  recog- 
nized. A  serious  student  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
hortatory  character  of  Dt.its  tone  of  gentle  pleading, 
its  spirituality  as  regards  both  God  and  man.  God 
has  no  outward  and  risible  form  (Dt  4U) ;  God  is 
near  man,  and  His  law  is  within  man's  heart  (3011-14); 
man's  relation  to  God  is  by  nothing  more  truly 
expressed  than  by  love  (6*  10u).  The  heart  needs 
circumcision  (MP* 30").  Dt  may  be  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hexateuch.  Comparatively  little  import- 
ance is  attached  to  religious  ceremony.  Though 
opposed  to  anthropomorphism,  the  writer  expresses, 
in  a  very  marked  way,  the  personality  of  God  in 
language  which  implies  anthropopathic  views ; 
notice  esp.  6*  6U.  (6)  The  aim*  and  contents  of  Dt 
are  equally  characteristic.  It  seeks  emphatically 
to  establish  the  worship  of  one  God  (64),  ana 
enjoins  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  visible  re- 
presentations of  J"  as  well  as  of  heathen  gods,  the 
first  by  implication  (4ut,  the  second  by  reiterated 
statement  (7s*  etc.  12*-*  etc.),  the  abolition  of  all 
places  of  worship  except  the  one  sanctuary  chosen 
by  God  (12*-'-  »■  «  16*-  •  etc. ).  Here,  and  here 
alone,  they  were  to  offer  their  sacrifices  and  keep 
their  feasts,  (c)  Among  the  institutions  contem- 
plated, or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  described, 
by  Dt  axe  a.  monarchy  (171*""),  a  prophetic  order 
(18"-")  a  priesthood  of  Levities ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  Levite  is  a  priest  without  distinction ;  the 
phrase  'the  priests  the  Le vitas'  occurs  frequently 
fl7'  181  etc.).  (d)  The  style  of  Dt  is  smooth  and 
flowing,  tending  to  redundancy,  generally  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  but  at  times  perhaps  a  little  tedious. 
Notice  especially  the  accumulation  of  synonyms, 
or  of  words  of  the  same  class.  Such  phrases  as 
'  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,'  etc. ;  '  the 
ordinances,  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments ' ;  'the 
stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,'  are  fre- 

S[uent.  There  is,  too,  a  constant  repetition  of 
avourite  phrases  (see  below,  B  (2)). 

B.  Language  of  D. — We  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  distinguish  (1)  favourite  words,  especially  where 
one  synonym  is  used  in  preference  to  another ;  (2) 
characteristic  phrases  and  expressions.  Under  (1) 
notice  especially  Horeb  (for  Sinai),  n^g  'a  maid- 
servant' (nn^f)  only  in  28**) ;  inpo,  the  unusual  word 
for '  sin '  (the  common  form  dnb/q  occurs  thrice  only) ; 
np-iij  'earth'  or  '  ground,'  very  frequently  in  former 
sense  (for  common  jfitf) ;  33^  '  heart,'  very  frequent 
(J}  only  4  times) ;  Ht?  ' to  teach,'  very  frequent, 
marking  the  didactic  character  of  the  book ;  ntyp 
'a  curse,'  frequent  {ri}t(  occurs  0  times,  5  of  them  in 
Dt  29) ;  a-jjj  with  a  or  p?  'in'  or  'from  the  midst  of ' 
(for  ;  "Vf  '  to  keep,  observe,'  very  frequent,  esp. 
of  keeping  God's  laws,  etc  ;  also  in  Niphal  in  such 
phrases  as  '  take  heed  to  thyself.'  Under  (2)  the 
phrases  'J* thy  (your,  etc.)  God,'  'hear,  O  Israel,' 
'prolong  thy  (your)  days,' '  cleave  to  J*  thy  God,' 
'serve  other  gods,  which  neither  you  nor  your 
fathers  have  known,'  'that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,'  'that  thou  mayest  possess  the  land,'  'at 
that  time,'  are  sufficiently  familiar.  Under  both 
(I)  and  (2)  we  have  given  only  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  examples  out  of  many.  To  show  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  we  should  have  to  point  out 
the  relative  frequency  of  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  words  and  phrases.  But  those  given 
are  so  thoroughly  characteristic  that  they  wul  be 
at  once  recognized  as  specially  belonging  to  Deut. 
by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  book.  Turn 
for  example  to  Dt  61**.    In  these  3  verses,  taken 


almost  at  random,  at  least  8  examples  occur  of  th« 
words  and  phrases  mentioned  above ;  indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  single  phrase  in  them,  excepting  'a 
land  flowing  with  mdk  and  honey,'  which  does  not 
illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  the  book.  It  should 
be  realized,  too,  that  such  differences  of  style  as  we 
can  feel  and  appreciate  go  far  beyond  what  can  be 
expressed  categorically,  just  as  we  may  recognize 
a  mend's  face,  or  even  his  step  or  his  handwriting, 
from  a  thousand,  although  we  could  but  very  im- 
perfectly describe  the  manifold  peculiarities  which 
make  up  its  individuality  of  character.  These  re- 
marks are  also  true,  more  or  less,  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  other  sources  of  the  Hexateuch. 

C.  Extent  of  D. — Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  D 
as  though  it  coincided  exactly  with  Dt ;  but,  as  a 
fact,  we  find  on  examination  (a)  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  mark  D  are  not  found  in 
some  few  sections  of  Dt  at  alL  (6)  In  other 
parte  of  Dt  they  are  found  less  constantly,  and 
these  have  also  some  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
(c)  The  characteristics  of  D,  or  some  of  them,  are 
found  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Hexateuch. 
In  other  words,  D  may  be  used  in  a  narrower  and 
a  wider  sense.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  includes 
only  Dt  5-34  (or  perhaps  12-34),  except  at  least 
31i*»  32«()-m  347-»  (8ee  bei0Wj  iiL  2  C).  The  por- 
tions of  Hex.  outside  of  Dt  belonging  to  D  in  the 
wider  sense  are  not  so  easily  determined,  though 
the  fact  that  some  do  so  belong  may  be  regarded 
as  certain.  The  reason  is  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  Hex.  we  find  very  few  passages  which  appear 
to  have  been  originally  written  by  D,  but  several 
which  seem  to  have  been  revised  by  one  or  more 
writers  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  D,  because  we 
find  in  them  traces  also  of  the  characters  which 
distinguish  the  earlier  documents.   Such  revisions 

five  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
iblical  criticism,  and  it  requires  very  nice  handling 
to  disentangle  the  various  literary  elements,  but 
their  extent  is  not  large  enough  to  throw  the  least 
serious  doubt  on  the  larger  results  of  criticism,  nor 
can  there  be  any  serious  doubt  of  the  fact  of  such 
revisions  having  taken  place.  As  far  as  D  is  con- 
cerned, the  revision  seems  to  have  varied  very  mnch 
in  different  cases.  Sometimes  a  mere  characteristic 
touch  is  added.  Sometimes  D  must  have  rewritten 
passages  altogether.  Sometimes  again  D  appears  to 
have  expanded  the  narratives,  etc,  by  considerable 
insertions.  This  being  the  case,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  critics.  Thus  DUlmann  finds  in  Genesis  a 
large  number  of  passages  belonging  to  D,  whereas 
several  critics  find  none  at  alL  The  most  charac- 
teristic D  passage  of  Genesis  is  18u.  The  sugges- 
tion that  Abraham  would  or  should  command  his 
children  reminds  us  of  Dt  4W  67 11>*  etc  '  Keeping ' 
(of  God's  commandments)  and  'doing  judgment,' 
etc,  are  characteristically  Deuteronomic ;  for  the 
latter  of.  DtO1.  Notice  also  the  use  of  the  synonyms 
'justice'  and  '  judgment.'  Ex  13*" 18  is  believed  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  revised  by  D.  The  solemn 
injunction  to  remember  a  great  event  in  v.*,  the 
emphatic  use  of  '  this  day '  in  w.*-  *,  the  direction 
to  instruct  the  children  in  v.14,  the  striking  meta- 
phors of  vy.*  and  u,  are  all  familiar  characters  of 
D  (see  Dt  18*  6**  6*  11"),  though  it  is,  of  course, 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dt  6**  **"**  are  in 
reality  expansions  of  this  very  passage.  There 
are  also  characteristic  D  touches  in  Ex  IS*"*"14, 
'  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,' '  diligently  hearken,' 
'J*  thy  God,'  'commandments  ana  statutes.' 
When  several  touches  of  this  sort  occur  together, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  are  the  result 
of  a  mere  coincidence  Perhaps  the  most  instruc- 
tive example  of  a  D  revision  is  in  the  Decalogu* 
in  Ex  20.  The  expansion  of  the  Decalogue,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  short  commandments,  which  probablj 
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were  the  original  •  ten  words,'  is  fall  of  D  phrases : 
for  example,  'J*  thy  God*  (w.*-  »•  »• u),  'jealous 
Cod '  (v.*),  '  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments ' 
(▼.*),  and  especially  'that  thy  days  may  be  long' 
(v.1*)-  There  appear  to  be  traces  ofa  similar  revision 
in  Ex  3410b-u ;  and  Nu  21»-»  is  by  Beveral  critics 
regarded  as  interpolated  from  Bt  3M.  When  we 
come  to  Joshua  we  find  that  passages  so  charac- 
terized, instead  of  being  as  it  were  sporadic,  become 
frequent;  but  except  in  23,  which  is  throughout 
Deuteronomio  in  style,  they  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  first  13  chapters.  This  seems  to  show  that 
previous  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
were  rewritten  by  D,  who  also  added  supple- 
mentary passages,  such  as  187  214S-22»  23  and 
parts  of  24,  while  in  the  earlier  books,  as  in  some 
of  the  Exodus  passages  already  cited,  the  B 
elements  are  so  fused  as  to  make  an  exact  analysis 
very  difficult  and  uncertain. 

D.  Date  and  Origin  of  D.—D,  or  part  of  B,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  book  found  in  the  temple 
in  Josiah's  reign,  the  account  of  which  is  given  in 
2  K  22,  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds.  (1)  The 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  of  the  legal 
portions  of  it,  could  not  have  been  read  twice  in 
one  day,  as  was  apparently  the  case  with  this  book 
(2  K  22"  23').  (2)  Josiah's  reforms,  confessedly 
based  upon  this  discovered  book,  were,  in  fact, 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Bt  (a)  by  the  destruction 
of  the  high  places,  not  only  idolatrous,  but  those 
in  which  J"  had  been  worshipped  (2  K  23s-  *),  so 
that  the  one  single  sanctuary,  so  emphatically 
ordered  in  Bt,  then  first  became  an  established 
fact  (it  is  clear  that  the  attempt  of  Hezekiah, 
2  K  184,  to  put  down  the  high  places  was  only 
partial  or  tentative) ;  and  (b)  in  connexion  with 
this  by  the  keeping  of  the  passover  at  Jerusalem, 
cf.  2  tC  23n-a  with  Bt  16»-«  j  (c)  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Asherim  and  of  all  idolatrous  images  and 
symbols  of  worship.  (3)  The  stress  laid  upon 
the  prophetic  order  is  specially  suitable  to  this 
period,  when  the  prophets  exercised  so  great  and 
wide  an  influence.  That  Jeremiah  should  have 
been  permitted  to  utter  such  prophecies  as  those 
contained  in  chs.  7  and  22  with  reference  to  the 
temple  worship  and  the  royal  house  without 
molestation,  shows  the  awe  which  the  prophet's 
office  inspired.  (4)  The  peculiar  ideas  and  thoughts, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  phraseology,  of  B  pene- 
trate Jeremiah's  prophecies,  and  in  a  less  degree 
those  of  Ezekiel,  as  we  should  expect  from  a  newly- 
written,  epoch-making  book.  Take,  for  example, 
such  remarkable  thoughts  as  the  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision, cf.  Bt  10"  30"  with  Jer  8"  9»- »  Ezk 
447,  and  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  cf.  Bt  30"*" 
with  Jer  ZlnmU  and  Ezk  36*.  But  in  both  cases, 
the  latter  especially,  the  peculiarities  in  the  style, 
etc,  of  these  prophetic  writers  forbid  our  ascrib- 
ing Bt  to  either  prophet  And  yet  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Bt  are  to  be  found  in  a  less  complete 
form  in  Isaiah,  and  in  this  connexion  we  may 
bear  in  mind  the  first  attempts  by  Hezekiah  to 
put  down  the  worship  of  the  high  places.  From 
these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  Bt,  or  the 
essential  part  of  it,  was  written  either  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh,  or  very  early  in  that  of  Josiah.  ( 1 )  If 
the  former,  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
priest  or  priests,  who  employed  the  time  spent  in 
forced  seclusion  in  committing  to  writing  their  view 
of  the  law,  derived  partly  from  earlier  documents, 
partly  from  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  priests, 
and  coloured  largely,  no  doubt,  by  the  religious 
ideas  and  feelings  of  their  own  time.  In  this  way 
round  an  earlier  nucleus  a  new  body  of  laws  might 
have  gathered,  which  would  naturally  have  de- 
veloped all  the  more  rapidly,  as  the  priests,  unable 
during  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh  to  perform  their 
ordinary  functions,  had  more  leisure  for  spiritual 


meditation,  just  as  afterwards  the  Mishna  resulted 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian. 
If  so,  this  law-book  was  probably  hidden  by  some 
priest  for  safety  in  the  temple,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  survive  those  troublous  times  as  the  written 
record  of  God's  law,  and  the  discovery  of  it  may 
have  been  perfectly  genuine.  Even  supposing  that 
its  existence  and  whereabouts  were  secrets  known 
to  the  priests,  this  would  not  present  a  very  serious 
moral  difficulty.  Just  as  the  writer  or  writers  of 
Bt  in  describing  the  customs  and  laws  of  their  own 
times  genuinely  believed  that  they  were  giving  the 
laws  dictated  by  Moses  by  express  revelation,  then 
successors  would  have  held  the  same  belief,  even 
though  they  may  have  known  that  they  had  been 
secretly  written  down,  just  as  late  Jews  firmly 
believed  that  besides  the  Pentateuch  a  very  large 
number  of  laws  had  been  handed  down  from  Moses 
by  oral  tradition.  To  understand  the  views  of 
such  an  age  we  must  first  realize  the  entire  absence 
of  anything  approaching  to  literary  criticism.  (2) 
Although  not  a  necessary  result  of  accepting  the 
later  date,  the  majority  of  critics  believe  this 
book  of  the  law  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  pious 
fraud  promulgated  by  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  with  the 
intention  of  deceiving  Josiah  into  the  belief  that  the 
reforms  which  they  desired  were  the  express  com- 
mand of  God  revealed  to  Moses.  We  must  reserve 
for  a  later  stage  some  remarks  about  the  various 
extensions  ana  modifications  of  B.  It  will  be 
enough  at  present  to  say  that  according  to  either 
view  the  book  discovered  can  hardly  be  the  whole 
of  Bt,  but  rather  the  law  which  it  contains,  t'.e. 
in  the  main,  12-291  or  12-31",  with  possibly  the 
addition  of  WL 

2.  P.  The  Priestly  Book. — A.  The  most  striking 
general  characteristics  of  P  are:  (1)  first  and  fore- 
most, the  love  of  ceremonial  law,  most  obvious,  of 
course,  in  the  legal  sections,  as  in  Leviticus  and 
the  Priestly  laws  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  but  very 
noticeable  also  in  the  narrative  sections,  as  shown, 
for  example,  in  the  institution  and  reference  to 
the  Sabbath  in  Gn  2*-  *  Ex  Id"-"  ;  the  prohibition 
against  eating  blood,  Gn  9* ;  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, Gn  17.  21«-»;  the  Passover,  Ex  12>-*>,  Jos 
510-u  (2)  Fondness  for  statistical  details,  esp. 
those  connected  with  persons  and  dates.  .  The  exact 
lengths  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  are  always 
given,  Gn  6.  9"  11,M1  etc.  By  the  age  of  a  patri- 
arch are  marked  the  exact  dates  of  important 
events,  such  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Flood, 
Gn  711  8U,  in  which  last  the  very  day  of  the  month 
is  given ;  the  institution  of  circumcision,  17* ;  the 
age  of  the  father  at  the  birth  of  the  firstborn  (or 
covenant  ?)  son,  Gn  6.  II1*"".  The  exact  details  and 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  given,  6M"n,  as  well  as  of 
every  part  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  contents,  Ex 
25-31"  35-40.  Notice  also  the  frequent  insertion 
of  genealogies,  for  the  most  part  little  more  than 
lists  of  names,  Gn  8.  11"-*  25&-»  36.  (3)  A  ten- 
dency  to  symmetry  and  similarity  of  phraseology  in 
describing  similar  events.  Notice,  for  example, 
in  Gn  1  the  regular  repetition  of  such  phrases  at 
'  and  God  said"  and  '  God  saw  that  it  was  good,' 
'  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
(second,  etc.)  day.'  The  genealogies  of  Gn  5  and 
11  are  like  recurring  patterns,  the  verses  scarcely 
varying  except  in  the  name  and  the  number 
of  years.  In  the  five  wonders  of  P  in  Ex  7-9  (see 
below  UL  2.  (7)  there  is  a  similar  framework  of 
phraseology  into  which  the  varying  details  are  in- 
serted. '  J"  spake  unto  Aaron  (or  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron)' — direction  how  to  perform  the  wonders, 
beginning  in  the  first  four  with  '  take  thy  rod,'  or  an 
equivalent  phrase — statement  that  the  plague  hm 
done  accordingly — that  the  magicians  could  ( or  .*  ould 
not  in  the  last  two)  do  so  with  their  enchantments — 
and  that  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  (with  some 
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variation  of  phrase),  '  and  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them  as  J"  had  spoken.'  (4)  We  see  also  the  same 
tendency  to  symmetry  in  the  insertion  of  the  same 
or  similar  headings  in  introducing  subjects  of  a 
like  kind,  as  '  these  are  the  generations  of,'  Gn  2* 
(transposed  probably  from  before  Gn  l1)  61  8*  101 
llw-  *r  25"-  »  361  37",  '  and  Moses  gave  unto  the 
tribe  of,'  Jos  13"-  and  of  simitar  conclusions 
at  the  end  of  a  subject  or  part  of  a  subject,  as,  for 
example,  in  Gn  »• »  Ex  25»- "  26»,  Jos  13*  * 
(5)  Inform  P  is  in  its  narrative  portions  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  dry  annals.  Stories  are  seldom 
inserted,  and  when  they  are  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  ceremonial  provision,  as  the  Creation  story  of 
Gn  1  for  tne  Sabbath,  the  Flood  story  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  prohibition  against  eating  blood. 
Both  lack  the  picturesqueness  of  the  corresponding 
J  stories,  and  all  that  P  has  to  say  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  the  bare  statement 
of  19s*.  There  is  nothing  thought  worth  preserv- 
ing of  P"s  history  of  Joseph  except  the  short  statis- 
tics of  Gn  371-*  414*  46«^,  and  possibly  4781-  '•u"k- 
(6)  P's  style  is  stiff  and  formal,  and  seldom 
marked  by  delicate  poetic  feeling  or  grace  of  treat- 
ment, though  occasionally  stately  and  dignified, 
as  in  the  Creation  narrative,  where  the  symmetry 
is  certainly  melodious,  and  adds  grandeur  to  the 
conception.  The  repetitions  help  us  to  realize  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  So,  too,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  five  wonders  in  Egypt,  Ex  7-9,  the  re- 
petitions serve  to  intensify  the  stubborn  obstinacy 
of  Pharaoh  in  resisting  the  divine  power.  Again, 
Gn  23,  though  introduced  by  P  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  accounting  for  the  burying-place  of  the 
patriarchs,  is  distinctly  interesting  because  of  its 
archaeological  quaintness,  and  is  probably  based 
upon  some  ancient  document.  The  same  is  true  of 
Gn  14,  if,  as  some  critics  maintain,  in  its  present 
form  it  belongs  to  P. 

B.  Vocabulary  and  Language  of  P.— In  Genesis 
and  Ex  1-5,  prior  that  is  to  tne  revelation  of  the 
name  J",  P  always  uses  as  the  name  of  God 
'  Elohim '  or  Ttf  %  •  God  Almighty,'  the  latter 
esp.  of  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  tne  patriarchs, 
cf.  Ex  V  with  Gn  171  35"  48* ;  P  uses  VHp:  '}? 
'  the  sons  of  Israel,'  not '  Israel,'  so  also  '  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth*  ('Hittite'  only  in  sing.);  '«{  (130 
times)  for  the  more  archaic      (once  only  in  P); 

in  the  phrase  'gathered  to  his  people,'  of 
burial  j  '  according  to  their  generations^  ;  njpj'  VI 
'male  and  female,'  Gn  1"  6B  (in  7'  J  has  ta?*)  0'* 
•  man  and  his  wife '),  Lv  3U  *  etc. ;  '  thou  (you,  etc.) 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,'  Gn  9»,  Ex  28* ;  Xf  '  by  the 
hand  of,'  with  words  of  command ;  '  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people,'  and  similar  phrases,  Gn 
17M  (contrast '  shall  surely  be  put  to  death '  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  21  (E)) ;  p1?  'to  murmur 
(only  in  P);  fP  'kind,'  Gn  1  (throughout),  Lv  11"- »; 
]$ptn  '  the  dwelling,  of  the  tabernacle  (about  100 
times) ;  rrjg  '  testimony,'  as  in  the  phrase  '  the  ark 
of  the  testimony '  (only  thrice  in  JE,  and  that  in 
disputed  passages) ;  njo  oVn  ojfjji '  in  the  bone  of  this 
day,'  ».«.  '  in  this  very  day,'  14  times  ;  '  be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply,'  very  frequent ;  '  Paddan-aram,' 
never  '  Naharaim '  (the  abode  of  Laban  is  called 
•Haran'  in  JE,  cf.  Gn  28»  29*  with  28a  33*  35», 
'the  children  of  the  East'  in  291) ;  'Sinai'  (never 
'Uoreb').  There  is  also  an  avoidance  of  several 
otherwise  common  words  and  phrases,  such  as  «j 
with  imperatives,  tfi}  '  drive  out,'  195  ntpg  '  do 
mercy,'  <]oVi « and  he  added '  to  do  something,  i.e.  did 
it  again,  if)  *  by  the  mouth,  i.e.  the  edge,  of  the 
sword,'  though  these  last  two  are  so  common  as  in 
a  literal  Greek  translation  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  language  of  NT  (Lk  20"- u  21*.  He  11"), 
'  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  (except  in  Lv 
20").  In  this  list,  which  is  only  a  small  selection 
out  of  many,  all  sacrificial  terms  and  words  of  a  like 
vol.  11. 


nature,  which  might  be  accounted  for  simply  by 
the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  P,  have  been  studi- 
ously avoided.  In  P  the  argument  from  language 
is  quite  as  strong  as  that  derived  from  the  general 
character  of  that  document.  In  most  passages 
either  taken  alone  would  form  conclusive  evidence. 

C.  Extent  of  P. — In  Genesis  P  can  be  at  onoe 
distinguished  from  J  by  the  use  of  Elohim,  from  E 
by  its  general  characteristics,  style,  and  vocabulary. 
Ail  the  Elohistic  passages  of  1-11  belong  to  P,  ana 
create  little  or  no  difficulty.  In  the  rest  of  Genesis 
we  find  belonging  to  P :  (1)  Short  historical  noticjt 
dealing  with  (a)  leading  events,  such  as  the  rescue 
of  Lot  from  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  19° ;  Jacob's 
return  from  Paddan-aram,  31"  3318 ;  his  descent 
into  Egypt  with  a  characteristic  statement  of  date, 
46*;  the  settlement  of  Esau  in  Seir,  36M;  (6) 
statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  16s-  u 
21*  25*b  etc  ;  (c)  chronological  details,  12*"  41". 
(2)  Genealogies,  25""18  3S**-*  (oh.  36  as  a  whole  is 
probably  a  still  later  insertion).  (3)  The  blessings  of 
Abram,  Sarai,  and  Ishmael,  connected  with  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  the 
chango  of  name,  oh.  17 ;  of  Jacob  by  his  father  in 
connexion  with  his  dismissal  and  projected  marriage 
with  one  of  his  own  family  in  contrast  to  the 
heathen  marriage  of  Esau,  27**-28*;  and  again 
directly  by  God,  with  change  of  name,  35*"".  (4) 
The  purchase  of  Machpelah,  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs,  ch.  23,  who, 
according  to  P,  were  all  buried  there,  as  well  as 
their  wives,  23M  25»  49"  60". 

In  the  Sinaitio  portion  of  Exodus  the  P  sections 
are  obvious.  We  may,  without  hesitation,  ascribe 
to  P  24ub-u  (or  "*)  251-31"  (or  possibly  u)  35-40. 
In  the  earlier  parts  of  Ex,  P  is  more  fragmentary, 
but  it  will  be  readily  recognized  that  the  following 
passages  contain  several  of  its  characteristics  and 
are  evidently  connected  together.  In  l1'7  we  have 
a  genealogical  notice,  with  the  statement  in  v.7  that 
the  Israelites  were '  fruitful  and  multiplied. '  2m-" 
is  a  passage  with  Elohim  as  the  name  of  God,  and 
refers  back  to  the  patriarchal  covenant  of  Gn  17, 
etc. ,  and  therefore  must  also  be  assigned  to  P.  We 
find  the  connexion  between  these  two  sections  in  l14 
a  concise  doublet  of  w.*"u,  which  latter  has  not  the 
characters  of  P,  and  belongs  therefore  to  another 
source  (JE).  In  6**  we  have  P's  version  of  the  re- 
velation of  the  sacred  name  J"  (contrast  3)  marked 
as  P's  by  Tt>  lx<  (see  above,  iii.  2.  B).  71'7  is  clearly 
P's  introduction  to  its  five  wonders  (w.*  and  7  are 
very  characteristic  of  P).  P's  five  wonders  follow 
in  7*"u  rod  into  serpent,  7"*-*>»"  «>>-»  water  into 
blood,  S^-1*-  [Heb.  8l-*-ub]  frogs,  8*»  [Heb. 
gii-uj  fjg^  QS-u  boils,  and  11»- lff  (by  some  ascribed 
to  R)  appears  to  mark  the  conclusion.  In  121'"-  * 
we  have  the  ordinances  of  the  passover,  marked  a* 
P's  both  by  its  language  and  ceremonial  character. 
Ch.  16,  »i»  its  present  formK  appears  largely  to  be- 
long to  P  (special  points  of  interest  for  P  being  the 
stringency  of  the  Sabbath  requirements,  w.**-*0, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  pot  of  manna),  though 
parts  of  the  chapter  are  regarded  by  many  critics 
as  later.  The  rest  of  P  in  this  part  of  Exodus  con- 
sists merely  of  short  statements  giving  an  itinerary 
of  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Sinai. 

The  whole  of  Leviticus  evidently  belongs  to  P  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Numbers.  The  exceptions  are :  (a)  Nu  10s*-12 ; 
(6)  13. 14  j  (c)  16;  (d)  20-21 ;  (e)  22"-25» ;  (/)  32.  Of 
these  (a)  and  (e)  belong  entirely  to  JE  (see  Balaam). 
In  (d)  and  (/),  if  we  except  perhaps  201-1*,  only  un- 
important fragments  of  P  have  been  introduced.  In 
(6)  (the  account  of  the  spies)  and  (e)  (the  rebellion 
of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram),  P's  narrative  has 
been  combined  with  JE,  but  in  both  it  can  gener- 
ally be  separated  without  much  difficulty.  In  131"17 
we  have  tne  list  of  the  spies,  their  fathers  and  their 
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tribes,  symmetrically  arranged  with  a  character- 
istic heading  and  conclusion,  '  these  are  the  (their) 
names,'  etc.,  vv.4  and  w,  a  descriptive  summary  of 
the  geographical  range  of  their  search  (omitting  the 
picturesque  details  of  JE,  such  as  the  huge  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  the  terrific  giants),  and  the  date  of 
their  return,  w.5"-  ■*  In  their  report  no  mixture  of 
character  is  displayed,  but  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  bad  report  of  the  ten  spies,  v.*1*,  and 
the  good  report  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  144-  7,  of 
whom  the  latter  only  appears  in  JE.  The  effects 
on  the  congregation,  as  told  in  the  P  narrative,  are 
probably  to  be  found  in  141-  *  (in  part)  •  and 
This  last  verse  has  P's  characteristic '  tent  of  meet- 
ing.' P's  narrative  seems  to  be  continued  in  v.", 
but  in  this  section  the  analysis  is  far  more  difficult 
and  uncertain.  In  ch.  16  we  can  separate  with  little 
trouble  P's  rebellion  of  the  Levitical  Korah  from 
J  E's  popular  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
one  against  the  high  priesthood  of  Aaron,  the 
other  against  the  secular  authority  of  Moses. 
Quite  apart  from  the  critical  characters  which 
mark  the  various  sections  of  the  chapter,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  not  here  a  single  consistent 
account  of  a  double  rebellion,  against  Church  and 
State,  so  to  speak.  For  example,  in  v.B  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  sin  of  'one  man,'  evidently 
Korah,  the  250  of  v."  being  merely  his  satellites ; 
but  almost  immediately  after,  in  v.M,  Dathan  and 
Abiram  are  connected  with  Korah,  as  though  acting 
in  concert.  In  v.*  the  first  two  appear  alone,  and 
in  v."  the  warning  to  depart  out  of  their  tents, 
which  as  given  by  God  in  v.M  refers  to  all  three, 
is  given  by  Moses  only  with  reference  to  Dathan 
and  Abiram.  The  test  by  which  the  claim  of  these 
two  is  to  be  tried,  w.a-  *»,  is  different  from  that 
threatened  to  Korah  and  his  men  in  v.7.  The 
latter,  which  is  to  take  place  while  they  are  engaged 
in  offering  incense,  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
punishment  of  v.1*.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  P's  original  account  Korah  was  consumed  by 
fire  with  the  250.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
accounts  were  welded  together  his  name  was  added 
in  v.*9,  and  those  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  w.M 
and  n*.  Except  for  some  such  modifications  we  can 
recognize  P's  narrative  in  w.'-u-  The 
portions  of  Dt  commonly  assigned  to  P  are  44M*, 
the  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  a  necessity 
which  arose  in  course  of  time  out  of  the  abolition 
of  the  high  places  where  sanctuary  was  originally 
permitted,  32"-"  34u- »-».  P's  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Moses  contains,  among  other  character- 
istics of  P,  Moses'  exact  age,  347,  and  the  state- 
ment that '  the  children  .  .  .  did  as  J"  commanded 
Moses,'  34*. 

In  Joshua  the  P  portions  are  somewhat  curiously 
distributed.  P  must  certainly  have  contained 
some  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  told  in  a  dry  and 
summary  manner,  and  that  the  compilers  pre- 
ferred tne  more  detailed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  older  sources.  Certain  it  is  that  in  chs.  1-12, 
containing  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  tne  only  fragments  which  can  be  definitely 
recognized  as  derived  from  P  are  the  accounts  of 
the  passover  and  other  events  in  Gilgal  told  in 
4U  6l*"u,  and  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites  by  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  9"** 
There  are  also  suspicions  of  P  in  such  details  as 
those  given  in  3*»  4"  7ub,  but  we  certainly  cannot 
prove  from  them  what  the  range  of  P's  narrative 
really  was.  Beyond  ch.  12  there  is  some  difficulty, 
as  there  is  evidence  of  mixture  with  other  sources, 
but  the  following  passages  in  their  present  form 
with  little  doubt  belong  to  P,  13**  14M  15,  u- 
16*-»  17"- M  (notice,  among  other  things,  the 
cliaracteristio  headings).  With  ch.  18  we  get  on 
clearer  ground.   With  the  exception  of  18*"  and 


19****7-  •■»,  18-21"  and  22*"  belong  almost  entirely 
to  P.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this 
general  analysis  of  P  we  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  P 
proper  and  later  revisers. 

D.  Date  and  Origin  of  P. — (1)  The  date  cannot  be 
earlier  than  Solomon's  Temple.  The  condition  of 
religious  worship  evidenced  by  the  Books  of 
Judges  and  Samuel,  for  example  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  sacrificial  feasts,  Jg  21M,  1  S  9"-14 
20U~M  etc.;  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites  by 
other  than  Levi  tee,  as  by  Samuel,  1  S  7*  10s  etc. 
(though  an  Ephraimite,  1  S  l1),  David,  2  S  617,  and 
David's  sons,  2  S  8U ;  the  illegality  of  the  priestly 
portions,  1  S  21*-17,  which  though  enjoined  by  the 
Levitical  law  are  here  regarded  as  so  sinful  as  to 
warrant  the  downfall  of  tne  house  of  Eli  (2nb-  is  a 
very  late  gloss,  not  found  even  ill  the  best  MSS 
of  the  LXX),— all  show  that  the  laws  of  P  were 
either  unknown,  or  absolutely  ignored  during  this 
early  period.  (2)  Even  after  Solomon's  reign, 
even  if  we  could  suppose  that  1  and  2  K  always 
give  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  matter,  and 
were  not  themselves  influenced  by  P  or  kindred 
elements,  the  Levitical  law  would  appear  to  have 
been  only  very  partially  observed.  There  are  few 
references  to  it  beyond  the  elaborate  descriptions 
of  the  temple  in  1  K  5-7.  It  is  still  disregarded 
by  such  great  lights  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  as 
prophets  themselves  sacrificed  just  as  Samuel 
had  done,  and  that  without  any  regard  for  the 
one  sanctuary  which  P  throughout  supposes,  for 
example  Lv  17*"  *.  (3)  This  argument  from  silence 
is  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
Chronicles  we  have  in  many  respects  a  Levitical 
version  of  the  same  facts  as  those  differently 
related  in  Samuel  and  Kings;  as,  for  example, 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearim 
(contrast  2  S  6  with  1  Ch  15-10*),  and  the  con- 
spiracy against  Athaliah  (contrast  2K  11  with 
2  Ch  2210-23),  making  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  in  the  main 
written  before,  those  of  Chronicles  after,  the 
institutions  of  P  were  formulated.  (4)  A  further 
terminus  a  quo  is  furnished  by  a  comparison 
between  the  codes  of  D  and  P.  We  have  already 
shown  at  some  length  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  code  of  P  was  subsequent  to  that  of  D  (see 
above,  ii.  C),  showing  in  every  respect  signs  of 
greater  elaboration  and  development.  (5)  The 
style  of  P  shows,  by  its  stiffness,  artificiality, 
and  conciseness  of  treatment,  that  it  is  dealing 
with  a  dead  past— a  mere  summary  composed  out 
of  old  written  records,  not  the  perpetuation  in 
literary  form  of  a  still  living  tradition.  All 
these  facts  point  in  the  same  direction,  that  P 
was  far  later  than  JE,  and  probably  considerably 
later  than  D.  Indeed,  a  considerable  distance  of 
time  is  required  to  account  for  the  difference  of 
vocabulary.  (6)  There  is  no  historical  event  likely 
to  account  for  P previous  to  the  Exile.  Such  a  docu- 
ment as  compared  with  D  marks  a  reformation, 
one  might  almost  say  a  revolution,  in  religious 
worship.  But  it  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  Exile  itself.  Outside  of  P  there  was  no  com 
plete  system  of  ritual  laws.  In  all  probability 
they  were  largely  traditional  and  of  gradual 
growth.  Some  of  them  were  codified  in  Dt,  but 
a  great  many  points  are  not  mentioned,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  that  many  points  of  ritual 
are  left  untouched  in  the  rubrics  of  the  English 
Prayer-Book,  because  they  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge  settled  by  prevailing  custom.  If  a 
stranger  could  be  supposed  to  have  to  conduct  a 
service  in  an  English  Church,  he  would  not  know 


what  he  was  expected  to  say,  or  whether  he  was 
expected  to  say  anything,  before  and  after  the 
sermon,  in  what  port  of  the  Church  he  was  tc 
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read  the  lessons,  the  Litany,  or  preach  the  sermon, 
and  many  other  things  of  the  Kind.  How  many 
more  serious  questions  must  naturally  have  arisen 
concerning  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  involving,  as  it 
did,  so  much  manual  work  !  These  things  were 
originally  decided,  it  is  probable,  by  local  custom. 
When  religious  worship  had  become  centralized  at 
Jerusalem  they  would  probably  be  settled  authori- 
tatively by  the  body  of  priests,  who  are  likely  to 
have  followed  in  the  main  the  traditions  of  the 
old  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem.  (7)  But  when  the  line 
of  tradition  was  broken  by  the  Exile  the  need 
would  have  arisen  for  more  elaborate  directions, 
and  we  do  actually  find  the  prophet  Ezekiel  fram- 
ing a  sort  of  manual  of  ritual,  though  in  some 
respects  ideal  and  visionary  (chs.  40-18).  (8)  But 
the  troubles  and  disturbances  which  followed  upon 
the  Restoration  must  have  made  it  difficult  to 
establish  any  complete  system  of  worship,  and  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  complete  religious  organization 
till  the  time  of  Ezra.  It  woula  probably  then  be 
near  the  truth  to  say  that  P  is  the  result  of  the 
religious  movement  which  began  with  Ezekiel  in 
Babylon,  and  found  its  completion  with  Ezra. 
Just  as  the  book  of  the  Law  found  in  the  house  of 
J"  in  Josiah's  reign  was  D,  or  the  nucleus  of  D, 
so  it  is  likely  that  the  law-book  read  by  Ezra, 
Neh  8,  was  P,  or  the  essential  part  of  P.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  legal  ordinances 
referred  to  in  Neh  are  to  be  found  in  P  rather  than 
in  D  ;  for  example,  the  custom  of  dwelling  in 
booths,  8»-». 

3.  JE.  The  Jahwistic  and  Elohistlc  Sources. — 
A ,  When  we  have  taken  away  from  the  Hexateuch 
ait  the  passages  which  can  with  a  fair  degree  of 
probability  be  assigned  to  D  or  P,  we  find  that 
the  remainder  forms  a  fairly  complete  and  homo- 
geneous whole,  giving  us,  by  a  succession  of 
narratives  more  or  less  connected,  an  outline  of 
Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Settle- 
ment in  Palestine,  in  fact  covering,  speaking 
generally,  the  same  ground  as  P.  This  remainder 
we  might  have  regarded  as  one  literary  source,  were 
it  not  that  a  difference  of  authorship  is  discovered 
by  the  use  of  Elohim  and  «/"  in  Gn-Ex  3  (see 
above,  ii.  D),  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  at 
once  a  certain  number  of  sections  as  belonging  to  J 
and  E  respectively.  Thus  to  J  belong  2">-4*  6** 
61"4  7-8  (ptly.)  D5*"  lO8-"-"  llw  121"*-*-"  13M- 
«b-iu.  ub-ir  15  (with  some  mixture  perhaps  of  E), 
16>b.«.4-M  is.  19>»  (unless  the  insertion  of  a 

reviser)  24.  281*"1*  38.  39.  To  E  we  may  with  equal 
certainty  assign  20'-"  21**  22l"u  2810-6-  31"7*- 
3111-32a  351-4  40-42.  45  (almost  entirely)  461"* 
4gi. «.  s-n  so"-*  But  in  other  sections  either  the 
name  of  God  seldom  occurs,  or  the  names  at  first 
sight  seem  used  indifferently,  the  sections  being  in 
the  latter  case  generally  compounded,  as  a  close 
examination  shows,  of  both  sources.  After  Exodus, 
though  we  can  readily  see  that  both  sources 
still  continue,  the  distinction  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult, because  though  E,  unlike  P,  still  uses  the 
name  Elohim  sometimes,  J"  is  more  generally 
used ;  but  even  here  this  occasional  use  of  Elohim 
is  often  helpful  in  discovering  E  sections.  The 
mixture  of  divine  names  in  Gn-Ex  3  sometimes 
arises  from  the  fact  that  E  purposely  uses  the  name 
J"  and  vice  versd.  Thus  E  of  necessity  used  the 
name  J"  in  Ex  31*  itself,  but  also  in  Gn  28°,  where 
the  name  has  a  peculiar  emphasis,  the  point  being 
that  Jacob  promises  to  worship  his  country's  God 
even  in  a  strange  land ;  the  name  is,  however, 
sometimes  assigned  to  a  reviser.  This  is  probably 
the  case  also  with  Gn  22",  unless  it  be  actually  a 
Jahwistic  passage  inserted  in  the  E  story.  On  the 
other  hand,  Elohim  is  sometimes  used  by  J :  (1) 
When  God  is  spoken  of  by  those  not  in  covenant 
with  J",  as  by  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  time  of 


Seth,  when  men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  J" 
(Gn  4*),  and  by  the  Serpent  (Gn  31-*  4*  etc.).  (2\ 
When  emphasis  is  laid  on  God's  abstract  nature, 
especially  in  contrast  to  man,  Gn  16"  32*°  (see 
below,  iii.  3.  B).  (3)  In  the  construct  state,  when 
with  a  following  word  it  is  used  descriptively  of 
God,  as  'God  of  Abraham,'  'of  heaven  and  earth,' 
etc,  Gn  24»-   57  28*  etc 

B.  The  separation  of  J  and  E  in  mixed  passages, 
and  those  especially  in  which  the  name  of  God  is 
for  any  of  the  reasons  given  not  a  sufficient 
criterion,  as  in  the  later  books  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch, is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  there 
being  no  characters  of  J  or  E  so  marked  as  to 
enable  us  (as  we  could  with  D  and  P)  at  once  to 
assign  the  sections  in  which  they  occur  to  either 
source ;  but  it  can  in  most  cases  be  decided  with  a 
fair  degree  of  certainty.  Moreover,  the  more  the 
passages  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  one 
source  or  the  other,  the  easier  the  task  becomes, 
because  we  obtain  a  larger  number  of  criteria  by 
which  to  recognize  either  source.  But  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  critics  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  in  which  the  division 
of  sources  is  very  uncertain.  There  is,  too,  always 
a  certain  danger  of  using  as  criteria  compara- 
tively rare  words  or  phrases,  which  possibly  by 
accident  happen  to  occur  once  or  twice  in  one 
source  or  the  other.  The  reasonings  by  which  the 
critical  results  are  obtained  are  very  complicated. 
They  are  chiefly  those  suggested  by  breaks  in  the 
narrative,  points  of  contact,  whether  by  continuity 
of  langnage  or  connexion  of  subject,  with  known  E 
or  J  fragments,  and  the  like.  Such  arguments 
are  often  more  trustworthy  than  those  derived 
from  vocabulary.  We  can  make  this  clearer  by 
analyzing  Gn  32  as  an  example.  Here  there  is  no 
P  passage,  and  the  whole  certainly  belongs  to 
JE.  Vv.'  and  *  (Heb>*,  and  so  on  with  the  other 
verses)  are  obviously  the  conclusion  of  an  E 
section  (31*,-32J),  the  name  Elohim  being  used 
throughout  and  constantly,  though  the  section 
has  no  P  characteristics.  It  will  be  seen  on  exami- 
nation that  w.*"1*  belong  to  J.  For  (1)  there  is 
no  apparent  continuity  between  vv.'  and  *.  (2)  On 
the  other  hand,  w.*-™  form  a  narrative  continu- 
ous in  itself  without  any  obvious  breaks,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  w.1**"*1.  (3)  Vv.*"1**  contain  paral- 
lels, differing  in  detail,  both  with  the  preceding  and 
the  following  paragraphs,  and  therefore  belong 
to  a  different  source  from  either.  Thus  v.100  gives  a 
different  explanation  of  Mohanaim  from  that  given 
in  v.',  and  in  w.Ub"n  Jacob  is  (a)  again  described 
as  dividing  his  property  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
Esau,  but  (6)  differently,  each  drove  by  itself, 
w.w- instead  of  the  whole  into  two,  v.7,  and 
(c)  with  a  different  purpose,  in  order  to  propitiate 
his  brother  by  degrees  with  an  accumulation  of 
peace-offerings,  w.'7-",  not  that  one  might  escape 
if  Esau  attacked  the  other,  as  in  v.8 ;  (d)  the  pro- 
perty is  differently  described,  goats  being  added, 
slaves — male  and  female — omitted,  or  rather  male 
slaves  mentioned,  not  as  part  of  the  proposed 
present,  but  as  having  charge  of  it,  cf.  vv.14"1* 
with  *-7.  Again,  v.ntr  is  a  repetition  of  v."*. 
(4)  Again,  both  w.*-1**  and  ub-=  have  points  of 
contact  with  other  known  J  and  E  sections  re- 
spectively. Thus  the  possessions  of  32s- 7  correspond 
very  closely  with  30",  which  belongs  to  J's  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Jacob  obtained  his  wealth 
by  trickery,  SO*-4*,  and  stands  in  contrast  to  E's 
account,  which  describes  it  as  a  miracle  revealed  by 
God  in  a  dream,  31*-17,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  so  ex- 
plained by  Jacob.  The  latter  passage  is  marked 
as  E's  by  the  constant  use  of  Elohim.  Again, 
32*  refers  to  31*,  an  evidently  J  passage.  So  far 
all  is  clear,  but  in  w.a"n,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  complete  and  unmixed  passage,  there  is  some 
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difficulty.  At  first  right  we  should  naturally 
think  that  it  belongs  to  E,  because  of  Elohim  in 
w.*»  and  *»,  and  it  is  so  referred  by  Dillmann ;  but 
the  word,  which  is  after  all  only  one  out  of  many 
criteria,  may  have  been  used  purposely  to  express 
the  abstract  idea  of  God.  The  divine  nature  was 
such  that  even  to  see  God,  far  more  to  wrestle 
with  Him,  meant  death.  And  there  are,  in  fact, 
many  reasons  for  ascribing  the  passage  to  J. 

(1)  The  crude  anthropomorphism  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  J's  conception  of  God,  see  Gn  3"  8M  11* 
181-',  Ex  4"  etc.  E,  indeed,  is  fond  of  dreams 
described  as  dreams  (Gn  20*  2810-u  40.  41),  but 
with  J  even  these  are  described  realistically  (see 
Gn  15",  and  cf.  281*1*  (J)  with  <l8»-n«-  (E)). 

(2)  Stories  explanatory  of  place-names  are  far  more 
characteristic  of  J  than  of  E.  (3)  V.ab  is  a  doublet 
of  v.n,  which  speaks  of  the  present  as  having 
already  gone  over.  We  may  confidently  then 
assign  to  E  to  J  32*-1**- **•»».  The  ex- 
amination of  this  chapter  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  methods  by  which  J  and  E  may  be  often 
separated,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many 
cases,  as  in  Gn  271"4*,  the  analysis  is  much  more 
difficult  and  uncertain. 

C.  For  a  complete  analysis  of  JE  throughout 
the  Hexateuch  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  critical 
works  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
especially  the  Tables  prefixed  to  Holzinger's  work, 
and  artt.  Exodus,  Numbers,  etc.  Sometimes  the 
subject-matter  forms  indirectly  a  sufficient  criterion 
for  E  or  J.  In  the  last  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
the  early  chapters  of  Exodus  we  find,  as  already 
noticed,  two  distinct  traditions  with  regard  to  the 
locality  occupied  by  the  Israelites — one  representing 
them  as  being  in  Goshen,  apart  from  Egypt ;  the 
other  as  being  among  the  Egyptians,  employing  the 
same  midwives,  able  in  the  hurried  departure  of 
the  night-journey  to  borrow  jewels  of  their  Egyptian 
neighbours,  their  houses  so  close  together  that  the 
difference  put  by  J"  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Israel  in  the  plague  of  the  firstborn  was  a  miracle  of 
Divine  Providence.  The  second  view  is  certainly 
that  of  P  (see  Gn  47*-'-n),  but  we  find  it  also 
running  through  several  JE  sections.  Now  there 
are  several  reasons  for  ascribing  Gn  46**-47*  to  J, 
among  them  being  the  prominence  given  to  Judah, 
as  in  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  J 
fractions  of  37.  38.  and  43,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
•Israel'  for  'Jacob'  the  latter  being  generally 
found  in  E.  It  will  therefore  follow  that  in  the 
JE  portions  all  the  sections  in  which  Goshen  is 
spoken  of  as  the  home  of  the  Israelites  belong  to 
J,  the  rest  to  E. 

D.  The  general  characteristics  of  JE  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  P.  The  narratives  are  full 
of  life  and  movement,  and  have  a  genuine  local 
colour.  The  characters  are  men  and  women  with 
flesh  and  blood,  engaged  in  all  the  real  and  varied 
occupations  of  a  simple  and  natural  life.  The 
stories  are  never  so  subordinated  to  a  religious  or 
historical  purpose  as  to  lose  their  individual 
interest.  They  give  the  impression  that,  from 
whatever  sources  the  writers  may  have  derived 
the  thread  of  therf  stories,  the  colouring  is  that  of 
a  life  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  all  its 
aspects.  But  beyond  this  it  will  be  found  that  J 
and  E  have  each  sufficiently  marked  characters  of 
their  own.  The  God  of  E  is  a  God  separate  from 
man,  who  reveals  Himself  usually  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  often  that  of  an  angel,  as  in  Gn  21"  22n 
(where  Elohim  seems  to  have  been  altered  into  «/" 
to  agree  with  22") ;  so  in  Gn  28u  the  angels  need 
a  ladder  to  ascend  and  descend  to  and  from  God 
(contrast  J's  account  in  ver.u  '  and  behold  J"  stood 
betide  him').  Or  God  reveals  Himself  by  a  dream, 
as  in  Gn  20*31".  Even  when  anthropomorphic 
expressions  are  nsed,  as  'God  came,'  Nu  22", 


'the  finger  of  God,'  Ex  ZW*,  'spake  unto  Maeef 
face  to  face,'  Ex  33"  (cf.  Nu  12*),  they  do  not 
seem,  as  in  J,  to  convey  any  definite  anthropo- 
morphic idea.  But  the  J"  of  J  is  much  mora 
human.  Though  recognized  as  'the  God  of 
heaven'  and  the  'God  of  earth,'  Gn  24*  etc., 
He  was  yet  believed  on  occasions  to  have  in  Hi* 
own  person  walked  and  talked  with  men,  Gn  3* 
Igirte.  28»  Ex  4*\  so  that  Abraham  actually 
mistook  Him  for  a  man,  and  Jacob  wrestled  with 
Him  by  night,  Gn  32s*.  He  needed  to  go  down  in 
order  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the 
children  of  men  builded,  and  again  to  see  whether 
the  Sodomites  had  done  altogether  according  to  the 
cry  which  had  reached  Him  in  heaven,  Gn  11*  18°. 
E  has  a  good  deal  more  to  say  of  religious  worship, 
especially  in  connexion  with  different  localities, 
such  as  Bethel  and  Shechem,  so  much  so  that  God 
is  once  actually  called  '  the  God  of  Bethel,'  Gn  35'. 
To  E  belong  the  earliest  sacrificial  laws,  Ex  20*'*. 
E  mentions  the  construction  of  the  holy  Tent  of 
Meeting,  337'11,  and  the  ark,  which  is  spoken  of 
almost  as  though  it  were  itself  an  object  of 
religious  worship,  Nu  10*"*.  E  also  speaks  of 
other  primitive  symbols  of  worship,  as,  notably, 
pillars,  Gn  28>»- rf  31«  36"  (probably  taken  from 
E  though  in  a  P  section),  Ex  24* ;  terapbim,  Gn 
31>*-»»;  the  brazen  serpent,  Nu  21*-*  (cf.  2  K  18«). 
But  such  symbols  do  not  always  meet  with  approval. 
Jacob  as  an  act  of  exceptional  piety  makes  his 
family  put  away  their  strange  gods  (teraphim)  and 
ear-rings_  (a  religious  charm  ?),  Gn  35M ;  the  calf- 
worship  is  condemned,  Ex  32.  E  also  has  a  reference 
to  tithe  in  Gn  28**.  In  J  the  feasts  of  the  sacrificial 
laws,  in  their  earliest  form  at  any  rate,  have  less 
of  a  ritual  element,  Ex  3414-"*,  cf.  23">-8».  As 
compared  with  E,  J's  narratives  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  graphic  and  picturesque,  and  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  the  imagination,  as  especially  ur> 
24b-3. 24,  Ex  2 ;  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  subjects 
treated  of.  J's  style  is  remarkably  easy  and  simple, 
that  of  E  is  somewhat  more  stiff  and  formal,  and 
the  treatment  more  dignified,  as  in  Gn  22.  We  have 
a  good  illustration  of  their  difference  of  character 
in  their  treatment  of  the  marvellous.  In  J  the 
most  wonderful  phenomena  appear  quite  natural. 
The  writer  feels  himself  in  an  ideal  fairy  land 
in  which  no  wonders  are  surprising.  When  we  are 
told  that  J"  brings  the  animals  to  the  man  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them,  we  do  not  think  of 
asking  how  this  was  possible,  or  even  how  it  was 
done.  But  in  other  cases  what  in  E  are  insisted 
upon  as  miracles,  are  in  J  ascribed  to  natural 
means.  In  J  Jacob  obtains  his  flocks  and  herds 
by  a  cunning  trick  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his 
character,  Gn  30**"4* .  In  E  it  is  by  a  special  act 
of  God's  providence,  31*"u.  In  J  the  wonders  of 
Egypt  are  performed  by  natural  agency.  It  is  an 
east  wind  that  brings  the  locusts,  Ex  10",  that 
drives  back  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  14".  In 
E  these  are  performed  by  the,  so  to  speak,  magio 

fower  of  Moses'  rod.  Similarly,  Amalek  is  defeated 
y  the  virtue  of  Moses'  uplifted  hand.  The  story  of 
Jacob  and  Laban  illustrates  also  another  tendency 
of  E,  to  soften  moral  difficulties.  The  deception  of 
his  old  father  had  been  largely  the  fault  of  his 
mother,  and  also  took  place  before  the  covenant 
with  God  at  Bethel,  and  therefore  mi^ht  be  passed 
over,  but  Jacob's  dishonesty  in  aoaling  with 
Laban  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  patriarch.  Notice  again  how  E  justifies  the 
expulsion  of  Hagar,  which  in  J  is  merely  the  result 
of  jealousy  (Gn  164"*),  by  representing  it  as  the 
express  command  of  God  (21").  There  are  also 
some  important  differences  in  the  subject-matter 
of  these  two.  In  J  Moses  acts  by  and  for  himself. 
In  E  much  importance  is  attached  to  subordinates. 
Aaron  assists  him  in  his  miracles,  and  Jethro  gives 
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him  practical  advice,  and  leads  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Ex  18.  Joshua  acts  as  his  minister,  24".  In 
J  the  patriarchs  are  connected  with  Hebron,  Gn 
13"  Iff,  in  E  with  Beersheba,  22w  28w  46s,  and 
Shechem,  33u  48s.  In  J  Judah  takes  the  leading 
part  among  Joseph's  brethren,  Gn  37"  43'"" 
441«.m.  j  46%,  m  Reuben,  37s1- a  ™  42a-  *>.  In 
E  the  prophetic  element  is  more  prominent  than  in 
J.  Abraham,  Gn  207- and  Moses,  Ex  33"  (E?), 
Nu  12*,  Jos  14*  (cf.  also  Ex  ao"-",  Nu  11»  217),  are 
described  as  prophets,  Miriam  as  a  prophetess, 
Ex  15**.  Joshua  is  the  prophetic  successor  of 
Moses,  both  in  wonder-working,  Jos  8,  and  in  his 
final  exhortation  and  the  promulgation  of  his  law- 
book, 24. 

E.  Besides  the  use  of  Elohim  and  J"  respectively, 
we  find  the  following  words  and  phrases  charac- 
teristic of  these  two  documents : — 

E.  — 'Amorites'  (used  as  name  of  aborigines  of 
Palestine)  for  '  Canaanites.'  '  Horeb '  for  '  Sinai.' 
'  J acob '  for  '  Israel '  (yet  latter  occurs  in  several  E 
passages,  esp.  Gn  48-50,  perhaps  introduced  by  R). 
'Jethro'  for  'RagueT  of  J.  'The  man  Moses,' 
three  tunes,  npg  '  handmaid,'  for  ngqj  (J)  invari- 
ably, as  in  Ex  21.  Tya  'beast'  (only  in  E). 
Saa  '  lord '  in  its  several  uses  as  '  husband '  (J  and 
P  have  ^tf  in  this  sense,  E  never),  37  pro  '  harden 
heart,'  Ex  1-12,  for  a^  ua,  vaaij  (J),  ns  of  place 
(J  applies  it  to  time),  aa?  for  a?  (J),  npj  '  try,' 
'  prove,'  esp.  of  God,  as  in  Gn  221,  Ex  15»  ao» 
(?Ex  16*  17*-7).  a???  'bring  up,'  of  bringing 
up  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  ?  PJ9  'to  light 
upon,'  as  in  Gn  28u.  o*Vf|,  lit.  '  feet,'  in  sense 
of  'times,'  Ex  23u.  us-)  'heal,'  with  God  as 
subject,  Gn  20",  Nu  12u  (so  a  ground  for  ascribing 
Ex  16**  in  its  original  form  [see  above,  iiL  1.  C]  to 
E).  O'lr,  lit.  '  put  for  a  nation,'  for  npn, 
lit.  'make  for  a  nation'  (J),  &ty  Ston  'the  day 
before  yesterday,'  with  1  or  p,  certainly  character- 
istic of  E,  though  in  some  of  the  Ex  passages  all 
critics  do  not  agree.   109  '  interpret '  of  dreams. 

J. — onqj  mij  '  Aram  Naharaim '  for  '  Paddan- 
aram'  (P).  'Israel'  for  'Jacob.'  'Sinai,'  as 
in  P,  for  'Horeb'  (D,  E).  'Canaanites,'  but 
'  Perizzite,'  Gn  137  34",  Jg  1*-  •  (according  to 
Meyer  an  interpolation).  'To  find  grace  in  the 
eyes  of,'  very  frequent  in  J,  also  m  some  JE 
passages.  'To  call  on  the  name  of  J"'  frequent. 
'To  run  to  meet'/reouen*.  Israelites  called  'Is- 
rael,' not  'sons  of  Israel'  (P),  so  'Egypt'  for 
•Egyptian,' '  Reuben,'  'Gad,'  etc.,  of  the  separate 
tribes.  '  His  brother,'  in  genealogies,  .tanij '  land,' 
where  PV  would  be  used  by  E  and  P.  <aty  for 
•a),  usually.  n^M  np^  '  took  him  a  wife,'  regular 
formula  in  J,  but  once  in  E.  nptja  'as  thon 
goest.'  'rtj  '»  'I  pray  thee,  my  lord,'  frequent 
but  not  exclusively  in  J.  jnj  "jP  'to  preserve 
seed  alive.'  aip  'to  be  dry,'  as  of  the  Flood,  for 
tfa;  (P).  trfj  for  crfa  (E,  only  once  in  J).  17;  Qal, 
'to  beget.'  a-jjja  ap;  'dwell  in  the  midst.'  Taj  in 
sense  of  '  to  be  great,  important.'  a?  for  '  self,' 
as  Gn  6*  8".  'fodder,'  Gn  24s8- *>  (E  has 

fai},  Gn  46").  K)  with  imperatives,  etc  (in  Gn  40 
times  in  J,  6  in  E).  o<n  np#  'breath  of  life,'  Gn 
S7  V*  (on  inserted),  for  n»o  pr>  (P),  osw,  n<«»0  0SM>> 
etc,  frequent,  vyy,  frj'ff?  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  (E  .1)50).  trg)  bob  frequently,  but  once  in 
E,  Gn  21".  no?*  with  P,  etc,  for  no»  (E).  Notice 
also  a  preference  for  the  verbal  suffix  ng. 

F.  Date  and  Origin  of  JE. — The  fact  that  most 
of  the  contents  of  JE  are  referred  to  by  Amos  and 
Hosea  makes  it  probable  that  JE  was  prior  to 
these  prophets,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  because, 
when  these  books  were  written,  the  stories  mar 
■till  have  been  current  only  in  the  form  of  oral 
tradition,  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
story  of  Joseph,  so  full  of  religious  and  moral  sug- 
gestions, is  remarkable,  though  in  such  short 


books  it  is  far  from  conclusive.  But  the  priority 
to  these  prophets  is  made  still  more  likely  by 
the  attitude  of  E  towards  religious  symbols 
(see  above,  iiL  3.  D).  Hosea  and  Amos,  while  they 
show  that  such  symbols  still  existed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  evidently  regarded  them  with  disfavour. 
It  is  significant  also  that  E,  though  disapproving 
of  human  sacrifice,  exhibits  no  horror  at  the 
thought  of  it.  To  accept  the  blood  of  victims 
instead  was  a  gracious  act  of  God,  who  was  will- 
ing in  mercy  to  waive  His  just  rights  (Gn  22). 
Again,  the  fact  that  E  speaks  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
etc.,  as  prophets  (see  iu.  3.  D),  points  to  a  time 
when  the  prophet  occupied  an  influential  position. 
Add  to  this  that  the  Highest  teaching  of  JE  re- 
sembles that  of  the  prophets.  We  can  hardly  then 
be  far  wrong  in  regarding  the  times  of  Hosea  and 
Amos  as  the  terminus  aa  quern  for  JE.  But  the 
differences  of  character  between  J  and  E,  especi- 
ally in  their  theological  conceptions,  tend  to  show 
that  J  is  the  older  of  the  two  documents.  More- 
over, the  differences  that  we  find  within  each  of 
these  documents,  but  most  especially  in  J  (see  below, 
iiL  4.  A),  make  it  likely  that  both  J  and  E  were 
originally  collections  of  stories  varying  in  date, 
and  probably  handed  down  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely,  by  oral  tradition,  some  of  them,  it 
may  be,  centuries  before  they  were  committed  to 
writing.  Probably,  as  among  other  nations,  the 
oldest  which  acquired  a  fixed  form  were  popular 
songs  describing  some  great  national  events,  such 
as  the  Song  of  Miriam  (Ex  15)  and  those  preserved 
in  Nu  21  (cf.  also  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Jg  6). 
In  Gn  4a*>  **  we  have  evidently  a  fragment  of 
a  song  far  older  than  the  text  with  which  it  is 
incorporated.  The  chief  allusion  in  the  poem 
was  apparently  not  understood,  or  at  any  rate 
is  left  unexplained  by  J.  The  attempt  to  fix 
the  date  of  JE  by  comparing  the  patriarchal 
stories  with  the  relations  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  surrounding  tribes  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  origin  attributed  to  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  is  due  to  the  animosity 
felt  against  these  related  peoples,  but  the  animosity 
was  so  constant,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  that  we  get  little  help  in  fixing  the  date 
of  the  story.  Again,  to  refer  the  whole  story  of 
Joseph  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Northern  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  n.,  and  date  its  origin  at 
this  period,  is  to  suppose  it  a  deliberate  invention, 
not,  as  the  analogy  of  other  such  stories  renders 
far  more  probable,  a  legend  which  had  gradually 
grown  up  by  oral  tradition.  From  the  importance 
attached  to  the  local  sanctuaries  of  Bethel,  Shechem, 
and  Beersheba  (which  last  belonged  to  Simeon,  one 
of  the  ten  tribes),  and  the  great  prominence  of 
Joseph,  the  father  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  it 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  E  at  any  rate 
was  the  product  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  Add  to 
this  that  the  North,  the  mission  field  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  was  in  early  times  the  chief  scene  of 
literary  and  prophetic  activity.  These  arguments 
apply  also,  but  with  less  force,  to  J,  where  Hebron 
takes  the  place  of  Beersheba  as  the  abode  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob ;  and  Judah,  instead  of 
Reuben,  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  Joseph.  From  these  facts  it  has  been  argued 
that  J,  though  its  material  was  originally  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  E,  either  in  oral  or  written 
form,  is  in  it*  present  form  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
composer  or  editor. 

<?.  It  is  probable  that  J  and  E  were  blended  into 
one  whole  before  D's  law-book  was  composed,  as 
Dt  5-11  suppose  it.  Eveu  if  these  chapters  are  not 
the  work  of  D  proper,  they  must  have  been  added 
very  shortly  after. 

4.  Distinctions  within  the  various  sources. — 
We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  different  source! 
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of  the  Hexateuch,  for  the  most  part,  as  though 
they  were  each  homogeneous  in  character.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  they  are,  in  that  they  possess  individual 
characters  which  distinguish  each  from  the  rest ; 
but  within  these  are  found  considerable  variations, 
just  as  we  find  among  plants  or  animals  several 
distinctly  characterized  species  under  one  genus, 
or,  to  use  a  still  better  simile,  varieties  under  one 
species  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that  each  of  these 
larger  sources  represents  in  itself  the  result  of  a 
literary  process  extending  in  some  oases  over 
centuries. 

A.  For  example,  in  the  J  sections  of  Gn  the 
Flood  story,  with  the  beginnings  of  civilization  and 
the  dispersion  of  races  following  upon  it  (U1"*), 
seems  nardly  consistent  with  the  growth  of 
civilization  described  in  4'*"M.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  Noah  the  inventor  of  wine  (O**"") 
belongs  to  a  distinct  cycle  of  legends  from  Noah 
the  hero  of  the  Flood,  and  that  Or4  gives  a  different 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  from  3.  Finally, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  story  of  Nimrod,  etc. 
(10s-1*),  came  from  the  same  cycle  of  stories  as  the 
Flood  story,  and  U  also  of  Accadian  origin.  Hence 
some  critics  have  drawn  a  definite  distinction  be- 
tween two  series  of  stories,  which  they  have  de- 
noted as  J1  and  J'  respectively.  To  the  latter 
Wellhausen  ascribes  J'a  Flood,  together  with 
108-u.  lib.  i».  n.  as-ao  ui-»     Some  critics,  however, 

have  ascribed  61"*  as  well  as  101*"1*  to  revisers  of 
JE  (JE*).  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  J*  the  three  sons  of  Noah  are 
Japheth,  Ham,  Shem  (Gn  10),  the  sons  of  Noah  in 
ji  (0*>-i7)  were  originally,  as  vv.38-27  apparently  show, 
Shem,  Canaan,  Japheth.  In  Gn  12  and  later  chap- 
ters J*  has  been  found  by  some  critics  a  convenient 
peg  on  which  to  hang  unknown  fragments,  inter- 
polations, etc.,  such  as  1210-w  IS1™-  and  even 
20",  passages  usually  referred  to  JE*  or  E. 

B.  Distinctions  in  E  are  hot  so  frequently  in- 
sisted on,  but  some  critics  have  referred  to  an 
earlier  source,  E',  such  passages  as  show  traces 
of  archaic  ideas  or  expressions,  such  as  the  an- 
thropomorphic expressions  of  Gn  20**7  (cf.  Nu  22*, 
etc.),  the  ancient  custom  referred  to  in  Gn  20M,  the 
word  nplf  j?  in  Gn  33u,  Jos  24". 

C.  In  D  we  can  trace  several  different  stages.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Deuteronomio 
Pode  begins  either  with  Dt  5  or  with  Dt  12.  Dt  1-4, 
and  perhaps  also  5-1 1,  were  afterwards  written  as  an 
introduction,  and  still  later  the  history  was  con- 
tinued with  the  Deuteronomic  recension  of  Joshua. 
It  seems  likely  that  these  were  the  gradual  work  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school,  extending  well  on  into  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  captivity.  The  D  elements  of 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Hexateuch  are  sometimes 
ascribed,  not  to  this  school,  but  to  the  compilers  of 
JE.  At  any  rate,  they  probably  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively early  period. 

D.  In  P  the  fact  of  constant  revision  and 
gradual  compilation  is  easy  to  prove,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say  how  many  distinct  stages  there 
ware  in  its  history,  still  less  to  assign  the  exact 
dates  to  which  they  belong.  The  following  facte 
are,  however,  capable  of  easy  demonstration. 

(1)  The  nucleus  of  P  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Code  of  Holiness  (Ph)  contained  in  Lv  17-28,  though 
these  chapters  now  contain  many  interpolations 
(esp.  22"-*-  »• »  W*-**-**  24'->«).  This  section  is 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  P  legislation  (a)  by 
its  highly  spiritual  character  and  intense  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  everything 
connected  with  His  service.  Ph  is  the  centre  and 
kernel  of  the  new  religious  movement ;  (6)  by  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  ideal  of  ritual,  etc.,  sketched 
out  by  Ezekiel,  ohs.  40-48  ;  (c)  by  its  use  of  a  special 
terminology,  words  and  phrases  being  found  which 
occur  nowhere  else.    It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 


call  attention  to  such  phrases  as '  I  am  J",' '  I  J*  an 
your  God,'  '  I  your  God  am  holy,'  and  the  like ; 
'walk  in  my  (etc.)  ordinances,'  "do  and  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments,'  <js  jep,  •  I  will  set 
my  face,'  'that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  bis 
people,'  'my  (J^s,  etc.)  Sabbaths.'  For  a  more 
complete  list  see  Driver,  LOT*,  49.  {d)  By  dis- 
crepancies between  Ph  and  the  general  body  of 
Levitical  law.  Thus  in  Ph  the  later  distinction 
between  the  high  priest  and  the  ordinary  priests  is 
still  in  the  making.  The  chief  priest  is  but  primus 
inter  pares  (the  priest  who  is  greater  than  his 
brethren,  Lv  21").  Notice  that  the  injunction 
which  in  Lv  2110  is  laid  upon  the  chief  priest  only, 
not  to  let  the  hair  of  his  head  go  loose,  or  rend 
his  clothes,  is  in  Lv  10*- *  laid  upon  all  the  priests. 
The  Feast  of  Booths  lasted,  according  to  the  original 
text  of  Lv  23"-*4,  7  days  instead  of  8,  and  is  still 
determined  by  the  season,  'when  ye  have  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  the  land ' ;  the  addition  of  the  8th 
day  and  the  words  'on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th 
month '  in  v.",  evidently  are  interpolations  (incon- 
sistent with  w.*-u)  added  when  the  laws  were 
incorporated  into  the  larger  code.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  P"  included  passages  now 
onteide  Lv.  17-26,  as  esp.  Ex  6*',  Lv 
in  their  original  form.  With  reference  to  the 
relation  of  Ph  to  Ezekiel,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  resemblance  extends  not  only  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  subject,  a  thing  in  itself 
striking  enough,  but  even  to  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology; and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  confined  to  these 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  but  several  expressions  of  Ph 
are  round  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  prophet 
[see  Kuenen,  §  15,  note  101.  That  Ph,  therefore, 
was  written  either  by  Ezekiel  himself  or  by  one 
imbued  with  his  spirit,  and  in  all  probability  a 
contemporary,  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt, 
and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  Exile. 

(2)  The  next  in  order  of  time,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  Priestly  documents,  is  the 
historical  and  legislative  work  known  frequently 
as  P»,  which  contains  all  of  P  excepting  Ph  on  the 
one  hand,  and  certain  later  accretions  in  the  legis- 
lative portions  on  the  other.  The  central  feature 
of  P*  is  the  promulgation  of  the  laws,  which  are  all 
represented  as  revealed  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai. 
P*  was  probably,  as  already  suggested,  the  law 

fromulgated  by  Ezra,  Neh  8.  9*.    Notice  that  the 
'east  of  Booths  is  kept  eight  days  according  to  P», 
see  Nu  29". 

(3)  A  third  stage  is  reached  in  the  union  of  P» 
and  Ph,  but  whether  it  took  place  before  or  after  the 
promulgation  of  P  by  Ezra  cannot  be  determined. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  Ezra 
was  the  head,  perhaps  the  founder,  of  a  school  of 
scribes  specially  suited  for  carrying  out  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

(4)  Lastly,  there  is  evidence  of  various  additions 
and  revisions  of  the  Priestly  Code  made  from  time 
to  time  (P1).  The  most  important  of  the  former  in 
Ex-Nu  are  Ex  30.  311W  34»-»  35-40,  Lv  1-7.  8. 
I!*-*  !2_i5.  16  (in  part),  most  of  Nu  1-10»  15.  19, 
the  whole  of  28-31.  To  these  we  should  add  the 
additions  to  Pb,  esp.  in  Lv  23,  to  make  it  agree 
with  P*.  The  necessity  of  supposing  such  additions 
to  P»  cannot  be  here  proved  at  length.  It  is 
enough  to  say  generally  that  the  proof  lies  in 
certain  repetitions,  inconsistencies,  and  want  of 
sequence.  For  example,  Ex  35-40  Lv  8  taken 
together  are  a  repetition  of  Ex  25-29.  Ex  301"1* 
describes  a  special  altar  of  incense  of  which  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  list  of  holy  things  in  26,I~,,. 
Cf.  Lv  16",  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  one 
altar  was  used  both  for  incense  and  sacrifice.  Ex 
30  (or  at  any  rate  35)  -Lv  8  breaks  the  sequence 
between  Ex  29  and  Lv  9,  and  Lv  1-7  is  itself  a 
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collection  of  laws  with  several  slight  inconsist- 
encies. Finally,  Lv  11-15  breaks  the  connexion 
between  10  and  16. 

(5)  To  these  we  should  also  add  the  incorporation 
of  the  already  united  JED  into  P;  but  to  what 
date  either  this  or  the  various  supplements 
spoken  of  under  (4)  belong,  cannot  De  deter- 
mined. Probably,  the  latter  represent  a  long 
and  very  gradual  process.  Kuenen  argues  from 
the  difference  of  arrangement  found  in  the  LXX 
translation  of  Ex  35-40,  belonging  to  3rd  cent.  B.C., 
that  the  final  redaction  of  these  chapters  was  even 
then  hardly  completed. 

5.  Editorial  Revisers. — It  has  not  been  found 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give 
a  complete  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  various 
editorial  revisers.  That  several  alterations  were 
made  as  the  different  sources  were  welded  together 
is  practically  certain.  A  few  examples  of  editorial 
emendations  must  suffice.  In  Gn  22?  '  the  land  of 
Moriah '  is  very  suspicious  (esp.  if,  according  to  Gn 
14,  Jerusalem  was  already  in  existence),  inasmuch 
as  (1)  the  name  Moriah  does  not  appear  again  until 
the  very  late  Book  of  Chronicles,  (2)  E  otherwise 
shows  no  partiality  towards  Judah,  (3)  it  could 
not  have  taken  3  days  to  get  from  Beersheba  to 
Jerusalem,  see  v.*.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  an 
original  'Amorite'  or  name  of  some  Ephraimitish 
mountain,  which  had  perhaps  become  illegible,  was 
altered  by  a  reviser  with  Southern  propensities, 
possibly  JE,  but  more  probably  P\  22""18  is 
certainly  not  part  of  the  E  narrative,  but  is 
possibly  some  fragment  of  J  worked  in  to  suit  the 
story.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  in  v. 18 
'  be  blessed'  is  m,  not  irraj]  as  elsewhere  in  J ; 
so  some  have  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  reviser. 
In  3514,  u  we  have  probably  the  working  in  of  an  E 
fragment  in  a  section  of  P  (see  above,  iii.  3.  D). 
Ex  34n*w  has  been  revised  by  JE  or  D  to  agree 
with  other  passages,  and  in  w.™-"  it  is  followed 
by  a  story  embodying  perhaps  an  old  tradition, 
but  written  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  P. 

iv.  SUMMARY. — We  may  now  summarize  in  this 
way  the  probable  history  of  the  Hexateuch.  For 
many  centuries  probably  the  only  records  of  the  past 
were  those  contained  in  song  and  saga.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  as  with  the  ancient  Icelanders,  these 
were  recited  at  religious  festivals  (Ex  151*  *>■ n,  cf. 
Jg  11*).  The  first  attempts  to  collect  these,  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  written  history,  probably  date 
from  the  8th  or  9th  cent.  B.C.,  and  originated  pre- 
sumably in  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  There  are 
sufficient  evidences  of  two  distinct  versions  of  this 
ancient  history,  J  and  E ;  but  though  they  deal  for 
the  most  part  with  the  same  cycle  of  subjects,  and 
E  is  probably  the  later  of  the  two,  there  is  no  proof 
that  there  is  any  literary  connexion  between  them. 
Later  on,  towards  the  close  of  the  7th  cent.,  these 
two  documents  were  combined  together,  but  so 
skilfully  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  separate 
them  (JE).  About  the  same  time  in  Jerusalem  a 
code  of  ritual  regulations  and  customs,  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  revealed  by  God  to  Moses, 
was  set  forth  in  writing  and  afterwards  published 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (D).  This  code  was  shortly 
afterwards  provided  with  a  historic  setting  and 
combined  with  the  earlier  history,  and  the  whole, 
especially  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  revised  by  the 
same  school  (JED).  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
Kuenen,  who  has  been  followed  by  several  other 
critics,  that  E's  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  2023-23, 
was  originally  represented  as  drawn  up  on  the 
plains  of  Moab,  and  that,  when  the  code  of  D  was 
substituted  for  it,  the  former  was  put  back  so  as  to 
form  part  of  the  Sinai  tic  legislation.  This  will 
account  both  for  the  present  difficulty  in  connecting 
Ex  20a-24u  with  its  context,  and  also  for  the  fact 
that,  while  in  the  historical  sunimaiy  of  Dt  1-4 


there  is  no  reference  to  the  Bk  of  the  Covenant, 
several  of  its  pi o visions  in  a  revised  form  appear 
in  the  main  body  of  D.  During  the  Exile,  pos- 
sibly before  the  work  of  D*  was  complete,  a  nen 
body  of  ritual  law,  more  priestly  in  its  character, 
was  drawn  up,  probably  by  some  disciple  of  Ezekiel, 
and  very  possibly  under  his  direction  (Ph).  This 
was  followed  by  a  new  version  of  the  whole  history, 
and  especially  the  legislation,  conceived  in  a  still 
more  sacerdotal  spirit,  which  was  probably  com- 
pleted about  a  century  later,  and  promulgated  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh  8.  9)  (P»).  Finally,  by  the 
union  of  this  with  Ph,  and  the  additions  of  new 
laws  and  regulations  from  time  to  time,  and  various 
editorial  revisions  extending  down  to  it  may  be 
the  3rd  cent.  (P*),  we  get  our  present  Hexateuch. 

v.  The  Historical  value  of  the  Hexateuch. 
— It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  Hexateuch  as 
it  stands  is  not  strictly  a  historical  work.  It  did 
not  need  criticism  to  discover  this,  but  criticism 
makes  it  absolutely  certain.  It  shows  that  the 
most  definite  and  statistical  details,  those  given 
namely  in  P,  are  the  least  to  be  depended  upon, 
being  unknown  to  the  earliest  writers,  and  ap- 
parently the  calculations  of  a  writer  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  events  described.  There  is  also 
observable  throughout  a  tendency  in  the  various 
writers  to  throw  back  into  their  composition  the 
customs,  etc.,  of  their  own  times.  Thus  the  whole 
body  of  laws,  originating  in  local  custom,  or 
handed  down  as  common  law  and  promulgated 
from  time  to  time,  would  come  to  be  fathered  on 
Moses ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chronicler 
read  into  the  old  documents  the  ritual  of  his  own 
day.  Similarly,  it  is  probable  that  the  contemporary 
religious  and  social  customs  of  Northern  Israel  are 
in  JE  described  as  those  of  their  ancestors  who 
lived  in  a  distant  past.  Regarded  as  a  history  of 
the  ancient  migrations  of  the  Israelites,  their 
establishment  as  a  religious  and  political  com- 
munity, and  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
Hexateuch  contains  little  more  than  a  general 
outline  on  which  to  depend.  We  may  gather  that 
the  Israelites  were  one  among  a  number  of  Semitio 
peoples,  who  after  long  migration  settled  in  or 
near  Egypt,  from  which  after  a  period  of  serfdom 
they  finally  escaped,  and  after  further  migrations 
gradually  gained  a  footing  in  the  trans-Jordanio 
territory,  and  afterwards  made  various  incursions 
across  the  Jordan  ;  until,  finally,  the  larger  part  of 
the  territory,  especially  on  the  hills  where  the 
Canaanitish  chariots  were  useless,  fell  into  their 
hands.  That  so  many  traditions  and  stories  should 
have  attached  themselves  to  Abraham  and  Moses, 
even  though  many  of  them  may  be  inapplicable 
or  exaggerated,  shows  what  a  deep  impression 
their  personality  and  work  made  upon  their 
generation,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
probably  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  the 
nation  must  be  attributed  to  such  men  as  these 
who  first  sowed  the  seed,  of  which  the  prophetic 
teaching  was  the  fruit.  But  if  the  Hex.  has  little 
to  tell  us  of  the  early  history  of  Israel,  it  has  much 
to  tell  us  of  the  times  in  which  the  authors  lived. 
The  habits  and  customs,  the  ideas,  above  all  those 
connected  with  morality  and  religion,  are  faithfully 
represented.  And  thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
something  more  than  an  outline  of  that  history  of 
religion  which  was  the  needful  preparation  for  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

Literature. — 3.  W.  Colenso,  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua  critically  examined,  7  parts,  London,  1802-1870 ;  W,  R. 
Smith.  OTJC*,  Edinburgh,  1892 ;  Driver,  LOT*,  Edinburgh, 
1891,  '.1807 ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  G metis  of  Genetit,  Hartford, 
1892  ;  Biasell,  Oeneeit  Printed  m  Colours,  Hartford,  The  Penta- 
teuch, it*  origin  and  structure,  an  examination  of  recent 
theonet,  New  York  ;  Fripp,  The  Compotition  of  the  Book  of 
Oeneeit,  with  English  Text  and  Analyses,  London,  1802; 
Kuenen,  An  Historioo-irUical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
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Eexateuch,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  P.  B.  Wicksteed, 
London,  1888  ;  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  pt.  i. 
London,  1892,  pt  ii.  1893 ;  Wellhausen,  Die  Camp.  d.  Uexateucht 
und  der  historitchen  BUcher  del  AT,  Berlin,  1889;  Baentsoh, 
Dm  Dundetbueh,  Halle,  1892 ;  Oornill,  EinieHung  in  doe  AT, 
Freiburg  in  B.  1892;  Kautzsch  and  Sooin,  Die  Generis  mit 
duenerer  Untertehelduwj  der  QueUenschriften  Ubersetzt*,  Frei- 
burg in  B.  1891 ;  Kautzsch  and  others,  Die  H.  Schrjft  dee  AT 
iibertetzt,  Freiburg  in  B.  1891 ;  Aug.  Dillmann,  Kurui  Exege- 
tiechet  Bandbuch.  Gn.«  1892,  Ex-Lv*,  1897,  Mi,  Dt.Jo;  1886. 
A  systematic  statement  of  Dillm.'s  views  is  given  in  the  Schluss- 
abhandlung  at  the  end  of  the  last  [Eng.  tr.  of  Oenetil,  1.  &  1. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  1897];  Budde,  Die  Biblieehe  Urgetchichte, 
Oiessen,  1883 ;  Holzinger,  Einteitung  in  den  Hex.  mit  TabeUen 
ubtr  die  Quelientcheidung,  Freiburg  In  B.  1893.  These  are  only 
a  selected  few  out  of  a  very  large  number  of  works  dealing 
with  different  aspects,  or  parts,  of  the  great  critical  problem. 
A  great  deal  of  useful  information  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  separate  books.  F.  H.  WOODS. 

HEZEKIAH  (on  forms  and  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
name  see  next  article). — 1.  A  king  of  Judah  (see 
next  art.).  2.  An  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Zeph- 
aniah  (Zeph  l1),  possibly  to  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  the  same  name.  3.  Head  of  a  family  of 
exiles  who  returned,  Ezr  2M=Neh  7"  (cf.  10"). 

HEZEKIAH  (wvpifl  or  *t;ptn;,  also  fi;pm  or  njpirr 

*  J"  hath  strengthened '  or '  J"  strengthened,'  LXX 
'Efncks,  Assyr.  ffazaki{i)au). — A  king  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  the  feeble  and  superstitious" 
Ahaz,  with  whom  he  contrasts  as  favourably  as 
with  his  own  son  and  successor  Manasseh.  He  is. 
conspicuous  in  Jewish  history  as  the  first  king 
who  is  said  to  have  attempted  a  reformation  of 
religion  on  the  principles  which  we  find  formally 
laid  down  in  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy  (2  K  18, 
2  Ch  29  ff. ;  see  High  Place,  ii.  p.  382")  Special  in- 
terest also  attaches  to  his  reign  on  account  of  his 
close  personal  connexion  with  the  prophet  Isaiah,; 
who  occasionally  exerted  a  great  influence  over 
him  (especially  in  the  memorable  crisis  which 
issued  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from 
Sensjuherib),  and  also  because  of  the  strong  light 
thrown  upon  his  times  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions as  well  as  by  extant  prophecies.  H.'s  history 
is  recorded  in  2  K  18"-20I»,  Is  36-39,  and  2  Ch  29- 
32.  The  two  former  are  very  much  alike,  K  being 
on  the  whole  more  full  and  exact,  and  Is  having 
been  borrowed  from  it  by  the  compiler,  who  added 
the  Song  of  H.  (Is  38»"»),  but  omitted  the  annal- 
istic  fragment  in  2  K  181*-"  as  not  suiting  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  trace  the  fulfilment  or  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  connexion  with  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  Kings  is  evidently  based  not  only  on 
State  annals,  but  also  on  prophetic  narrative 
(derived  partly  from  authentic  documents,  partly 
from  tradition),  which  bears  traces  of  the  style  of 
D  in  W-"- *  381* *•  ■  391,  and  cannot  be  assigned  to 
Isaiah  (as  suggested  by  2  Ch  26a  32")  nor  yet  to  a 
contemporary,  in  view  of  (a)  the  nature  of  the 
statements  in  S77-  <">■  *  38*,  (b)  such  late  words  as 
n-wr;  (36U,B),  (c)  the  apparent  anachronisms  in 
36w  37",  and  (rf)  the  want  of  order  and  coherence 
in  the  narrative  when  carefully  examined  and 
compared  with  the  Assyr.  records. 

The  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is  beset  with 
special  difficulty.  According  to  2  K  1810  the  Fall 
of  Samaria  (722  as  determined  by  Assyriologists) 
took  place  in  the  6th  year  of  H.,  which  woula  give 
728-7  as  the  date  of  his  accession  (Ewald,  Breden- 
kamp,  Delitzsch,  Orelli,  Strack,  Driver,  Kirk- 

gatnek,  Duhm,  Skinner.  Ussher,  Winer,  W.  R. 
mith  make  it  725).  In  2  K 18",  on  the  other  hand, 
the  invasion  of  Jerus.  by  Sennacherib  (701 )  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  14th  year  of  H.,  who  must 
thus  have  commenced  to  reign  in  715-4  (Kamp- 
hausen,  Wellhausen,  Ed.  Meyer,  Kittel,  Guthe, 
Stade,  Corn  ill,  Hommel,  Cheyne). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
earlier  date  with  2  K  18"  by  supposing  14th  to  be 

•  mistake  for  24th  (Bredenkamp),  27th  (Rawlin- 


son),  29th  (Oppert),  also  by  taking  w."-1*  to  refer 
to  a  campaign  of  Sargon  m  711  (the  name  'Sen- 
nacherib being  considered  a  late  and  erroneous 
insertion),  a  theory  first  advanced  by  E.  Hincks 
(who  confined  the  reference  to  Sargon  to  v.u) ;  but 
for  reasons  stated  by  Kuenen,  WT  R.  Smith,  and 
others,  the  theory  of  such  an  invasion  by  Sargon 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the  best  solution 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  rearrangement  of  the 
narrative.  We  have  a  clue  to  such  rearrange- 
ment in  2  K  20  (Is  38),  which  records  a  sickness  of 
H.  that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  14th  yeai 
of  his  reign  if  the  latter  extended  to  29  years,  and 
if  H.  lived  15  years  after  his  recovery  (2  K  18s 20", 
Is  38°).  This  sickness  the  compiler  seems  to  have 
connected  with  the  invasion  by  Sennacherib  (2  K 
20"b,  Is  386),  applying  to  the  invasion  the  note  of 
time  (14th  year),  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
sickness,  ana  introducing  the  latter  with  the  words 
'  In  those  days,'  which  mav  have  originally  be- 
longed to  the  invasion.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  account  of  Merodach-baladan  s 
embassy,  which  took  place  after  the  sickness  (2  K 
20",  Is  39l),  ought  certainly  to  have  come  before 
the  invasion,  as  after  that  event  Merodach-baladan 
was  not  in  a  position  to  send  ambassadors,  his 
downfall  having  taken  place  the  year  before  (702) ; 
nor  was  H.,  after  being  impoverished  by  the  war 
(2  K  18"""),  possessed  of  such  treasures  as  would 
be  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  visitors 
(2  K  20",  Is  39s).  A  middle  date  is  suggested  by 
Winckler  (followed  McCurdy),  who  takes  2  K 
16'  as  his  guide,  setting  aside  both  18"  and  18", 
and  fixes  H.'s  accession  at  720-19.  The  earlier 
date,  however,  besides  having  18ro  to  rest  on,  fits 
in  with  the  subsequent  chronology  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  agrees  with  Jer  261M-,  which  represents 
H.  as  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
who  is  known  to  have  prophesied  before  the  Fall  of 
Samaria  (Mic  1').  On  the  other  hand,  it  aggra- 
vates the  discrepancy  between  the  age  of  Ahaz  at 
his  death  (by  reducing  his  reign  from  16  to  8  years, 
while  the  715  date  gives  him  20  years  of  a  reign) 
and  the  age  of  H.  at  his  accession,  which  is  stated 
in  2  K  18*  to  be  25  years  (but  in  LXX  20),— a 
difficulty  which  Whitehouse  meets  by  supposing 
that  H.  was  co-regent  with  his  father  from  727  to 
715,  and  that  his  14th  year  is  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  latter  date,  when  he  was  in  a  position  to 
initiate  a  new  policy  following  the  counsels  of 
Isaiah* 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  chronology  is  of  less 
importance,  as  the  interest  of  H.'s  reign,  in  the 
light  both  of  prophecy  and  the  Assyr.  records, 
practically  closes  with  the  invasion  in  701.  Even 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  till  686  (as  the 
later  date  for  his  accession  would  imply),  we  gain 
little  or  no  additional  information  regarding  the 
events  of  his  reign.  Assuming  that  H.  came  to 
the  throne  in  727,  it  was  as  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced prince  in  the  midst  of  faitldess  and  time- 
serving politicians,  who  scorned  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  a  like-minded  priesthood.  The 
deplorable  state  of  morality  and  religion  is  evident 
from  Mic  1  ff.  (cf.  Is  28)  delivered  on  the  eve  of  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  i.  e.  about  725.  These  testimonies, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  anti-prophetic  party 
continued  in  the  ascendant  till  701,  oblige  us  to 
receive  with  caution  the  circumstantial  account 
given  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  29Mli)  of  the  reforms 
effected  by  H.  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign. 
He  is  said  to  have  purified  and  refurnished  the 
temple,  which  had  been  shut  up  by  Ahaz  after 
being  despoiled  of  its  treasures,  to  nave  renewed 
the  ancient  sacrifices  with  great  magnificence  and 
pomp,  to  have  ordained  a  joyful  celebration  of  the 
long-neglected  Passover,  after  purging  Jerus.  of 
its  idolatrous  altars  and  sending  out  invitations 
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to  tbe  Israelites  in  the  noi  ''h,  '  the  remnant  that 
had  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  kin"  of 
Assyria.'  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  said  to 
have  been  evoked  that  it  led  to  a  general  crusade 
against  the  images  and  altars  and  high  places  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  both  king  and  people  at  the  same  time 
giving  evidence  of  their  devotion  by  their  munificent 
provision  of  tithes  and  offerings  for  the  support  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  now  carefully 
registered  and  organized.  The  only  part  of  these 
reforms  that  is  recognized  in  K  is  the  removal  of 
'  high  places '  and  destruction  of  '  pillars '  and 
'  Asherah '  (2  K  184- a),  but  a  remarkable  instance 
of  H.'s  zeal  for  purity  of  worship  is  also  given  (v.4) 
in  his  destruction  of  'the  brazen  serpent  that 
Moses  had  made'  which  had  become  an  object  of 
worship  in  Jerusalem  (see  Nehustan). 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  H.  paved 
the  way  for  the  reformation  carried  out  by  Josiah 
in  the  next  century,  not  only  prohibiting  idolatry, 
but  seeking  to  centralize  the  national  worship  by 
destroying  the  local  sanctuaries  in  the  provincial 
cities  of  Judah,  around  which  heathen  practices 
were  apt  to  gather  (of.  Mic  1»  5"-",  Is  30*  31»  1» 
2-»),  it  is  held  by  Wellhausen,  W.  R.  Smith, 
Nowack,  Stade,  and  others,  that  the  reforms  could 
only  have  taken  place  after  the  Assyrian  invasion, 
which  brought  dishonour  on  the  provinces,  but  was 
the  means  of  exalting  Jems,  and  glorifying  its 
protecting  deity,  thus  counteracting  the  idolatrous 
tendencies  inherited  from  the  previous  reign.  In 
proof  that  the  reformation  could  not  have  been 
earlier,  they  cite  the  allusions  to  prevalent  idolatry 
in  such  late  prophecies  of  Isaiah  as  30**  31'  (e.  702). 
These  indeed  show  that  the  reformation  had  been 
far  from  perfect  (cf.  2  K  23u  and  revulsion  under 
Manasseh),  being  largely  due  to  royal  command ; 
but  the  whole  traditional  account  of  H.'s  reign 

5oints  to  an  earlier  date  for  his  turning  to  J*.  Cf. 
er  2618>-  already  referred  to,  the  eulogistic  summary 
in  2  K  18*~7,  H.'s  plea  for  divine  favour  in  20*,  and 
the  demolition  of  high  places,  etc.,  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  Kabshakeh  in  18",  which,  even  if  an  inter- 
polation (Cheyne),  was  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
unless  it  had  some  basis  of  tradition  to  rest  on. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  religious  reformer," 
H.  revived  in  some  measure  the  glories  of  his  great- 
grandfather Uzziah  by  successful  inroads  upon 
the  Philistines,  over  one  of  whose  cities  (Ekron) 
we  find  him  in  701  holding  a  position  of  suzerainty ; 
by  his  care  for  the  interests  of  national  defence, 
repairing  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  J  eras., 
og  up  arsenals,  constructing  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs  for  securing  to  J  eras.,  and  cutting  off 
from  besiegers,  a  permanent  supply  of  water ;  by 
building  cities,  and  encouraging  trade  and  agri- 
culture through  the  erection  of  shelters  for  sheep 
and  cattle  and  of  store -houses  for  produce. 
Whether  the  underground  tunnel  leading  from 
Gihon  (the  modern  'Fountain  of  the  Virgin')  to 
the  upper  pool  of  Siloam  (1708  ft.  long,  and  a  work 
of  great  engineering  skill)  is  to  be  identified  with 
'  the  conduit '  mentioned  in  2  K  20"  as  the  work  of 
H.,  and  apparently  referred  to  in  2  Ch  32*1  (cf.  32* 
22»"u  and  Sir  48w),  is  still  a  moot  point,  different 
opinions  being  held  by  experts  as  to  the  age  of  the 
inscription  (discovered  in  1880)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  in  round  characters  and  in  old 
Hebrew  bnt  bears  no  date,*  the  question  being 
also  complicated  by  the  mention  of  an  already 
existing  Shiloah  in  Is  8*,  on  which  see  Dillmann  s 
note,  and  Stade,  GF/593f. 

Among  the  merits  which  tradition  assigned  to 
H.  was  a  taste  for  music  and  literature.   In  his 

*  8m  PSBA,  May,  July,  1807,  Feb.  1898  (papera  by  PUoher, 
Condor,  Davii),  uxdExpot.  Timet,  Apr.  1898,  p.  203  f.,  Slid  liar 
1818,  p.  SM  (the  latter  by  A.  B.  Davkboo). 


restoration  of  the  temple  service,  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  has  a  prominent  place  (2  Ch 
2PaM0).  In  Pr  251  we  read  of  '  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah '  who  copied  out  the  proverbs  of  Solomo  i,  and 
in  the  Talru.  (Baba  bathra,  f.  15a)  '  H.  and  his 
associates'  are  credited  with  the  'writing*  of 
certain  books  of  the  OT.  Is  38*"™  even  contains  a 
song  which  bears  in  its  superscription  to  have  been 
written  by  U.  at  tbe  time  of  his  sickness  and 
recovery.  But  it  is  absent  from  2  K,  and  its  late 
insertion  in  Is  appears  to  have  disturbed  the  text, 
displacing  v.u'\  Moreover,  it  has  no  distinct 
marks  of  its  alleged  royal  authorship,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Job  and  the  later  Psalms. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  post-exilic  by  most 
recent  critics,  and  is  even  supposed  by  Cheyne  to 
refer  (like  Ps  88  and  La  3)  to  the  experience,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  the  church-nation.  In  all 
probability,  it  was  introduced  into  la  from  a  collec- 
tion of  liturgical  songs  (v.80).  The  sickness  referred 
to  appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  boil  or 
an  abscess,  being  described  by  the  same  name  (prasj) 
as  is  applied  to  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  9") 
and  to  the  disease  of  Job  (27).  Its  connexion  with 
leprosy  (Lv  1318)  explains  the  promise  given  to  H. 
that  on  the  third  day  he  would  '  go  up  untc  the 
house  of  J".'  The  effect  produced  on  H.  by  the 
prophetic  announcement  that  his  illness  was  to 
prove  fatal,  illustrates  his  tender  and  emotional 
nature,  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  influence 
exerted  over  him  by  the  wise  and  fearless  coun- 
sellor who  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  interpreted 
to  him  the  will  of  J".  With  regard  to  the  sign 
given  to  H.  by  the  prophet  in  token  of  his  recovery, 
if  the  fuller  text  in  K  be  accepted  as  the  original, 
the  narrative  must  be  held  to  imply  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  Isaiah  to  a  miraculous  control  of  the  forces 
of  nature  (20*) ;  but  if  K  be  regarded  as  an  expan- 
sion and  Is  be  held  to  be  the  original  (Stade, 
Duhm,  Dillmann),  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
deflection  of  the  shadow  as  the  result  of  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  refraction  of  light  by  the 
atmosphere,  the  mode  of  expression  in  Is  38"b 
being  similar  to  that  in  Jos  10",  and  capable  of 
similar  interpretation  (see  DIAL). 

Probably,  it  was  shortly  after  this  sickness  (e. 
714)  that  the  messengers  arrived  from  Babylon 
(2  K  20,a-1»,  Is  39).  Even  if  we  must  regard  the 
promise  of  deliverance  from  the  king  of  Assyria 
in  2  K  20*b  Is  38*  as  an  interpolation,  it  is  certain 
that  about  this  time  H.  had  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  that  quarter.  Almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  (cf.  Is  28)  there  had  been 
a  growing  feeling  at  Jems,  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  The  feeling  was  shared  by  most  of 
the  Phoen.  and  Philistine  powers,  and  in  720  a  bold 
attempt  was  made  by  Gaza,  with  the  support  of 
Egypt,  to  throw  off  the  supremacy.  The  defeat  of 
the  allied  forces  at  Raphia  crushed  the  movement 
before  it  broke  into  a  general  revolt ;  but  Judah 
was  no  doubt  more  or  less  implicated,  and  it  may 
have  been  to  what  took  place  at  this  time  that 
Sargon  refers  in  his  Nimrod  inscription  (e.  717) 
when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  '  conqueror  of  the 
remote  land  of  Judah* — unless  we  suppose  (with 
Winckler  and  Delitzsch)  that  Judah  is  here  used 
by  mistake  for  Israel.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight 
years  Sargon  was  fully  occupied  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  empire  in  the  east,  and  during  that  time 
the  impression  made  on  Judah  and  its  neighbours 
by  the  fate  of  Samaria  and  Damascus  had  almost 
worn  off,  and  a  widespread  conspiracy  was  forming 
against  the  domination  of  '  the  great  king.'  With 
this  we  may  connect  the  embassy  from  Merodach- 
baladan,  Sargon'B  chief  rival,  who  held  the  throne 
of  Babylon  from  721  till  710  when  he  was  over- 
thrown, only  to  regain  his  independence  after 
Sargon's  death,  when  ne  again  wore  the  crown  fot 
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about  nine  months,  in  704-3 ;  and  to  the  latter 
period  a  few  critics  would  assign  his  embassy  to 
Jems.  (Wellhausen,  W.  R.  Smith,  Cheyne, 
McCurdy).  The  ostensible  object  of  the  visit  was 
to  congratulate  H.  on  his  recovery  (of.  2  Ch  32"), 
but  the  real  purpose  (of  which  the  accompanying 
gifts  were  a  well-understood  sign)  was  to  court  an 
alliance  against  the  Assyr.  power.  The  welcome 
which  H.  gave  to  the  messengers,  and  the  pride 
with  which  he  showed  them  his  sacred  treasures 
and  military  stores,  brought  upon  him,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  severest  censure  of  the 
prophet ;  but  the  prediction  of  a  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity for  bis  family  and  possessions  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  'vaticinium  ex  eventn,'  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  general  tone  of 
Isaiah's  teaching  at  this  time,  which  represents 
everything  as  culminating  in  the  great  struggle 
with  Assyria.  Notwithstanding  the  prophet's 
inflexible  opposition  to  any  alliance  either  with 
Babylon  or  Egypt,  the  danger  of  Judah's^  being 
involved  in  hostilities  only  became  more  threaten- 
ing during  the  next  few  years  (713-10),  as  we  taay 
judge  from  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  prophet  s 
utterances  in  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Ashdod 
(Is  20),  when  he  felt  called  of  God  to  go  about  for 
three  years  'naked  and  barefoot'  in  token  of  the 
fate  which  would  overtake  the  Egyptians  and  their 
allies,  as  well  as  from  Sargon's  Ashdod  inscription, 
which  mentions  the  king  of  Judah  among  other 
tributaries  who  were  at  this  time  '  plotters  of  sedi- 
tion,' stirring  up  rebellion  against  aim  and  bring- 
ing gifts  of  friendship  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt. 

The  death  of  Sargon  in  705,  and  the  accession  of 
a  new  and  untried  king,  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
attempt  on  the  part  of  many  vassals  to  regain 
their  independence.  In  the  first  instance  Sen- 
nacherib directed  his  attention  to  his  rebellious 
subjects  in  the  east,  and  it  was  not  till  701  that  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Palestine  in  his  third 
campaign,  of  which  we  have  several  monumental' 
records,  the  fullest  being  that  on  the  Taylor 
cylinder.  But  the  rebels  were  slow  in  arriving  at 
concerted  action,  owing  to  their  dependence  on 
Egypt ;  and  in  several  of  Isaiah's  discourses  about 
this  time  (chs.  29-32,  cf.  18)  we  can  trace  the 
secret  negotiations  with  Egypt,  against  which  the 
prophet  inveighs  vehemently,  predicting  the  utter 
failure  of  the  hopes  his  countrymen  were  setting 
on  'Rahab  that  sitteth  still'  (30'  RV),  and  the 
shame  and  ruin  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
by  their  faithless  and  short-sighted  policy— which 
was  destined,  however,  to  issue  in  a  marvellous 
deliverance  which  would  prove  the  regeneration  of 
the  national  life.  By  this  time  H.  had  openly 
thrown  off  his  allegiance  under  the  influence  of  his 
premier,  Shebua,  apparently  of  foreign  extraction, 
whose  downfall  is  predicted  by  Isaiah  a  little  later 
in  22"*-,  and  who  afterwards  appears  in  an  inferior 
office  in  36'.  That  H.  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
revolt  is  evident  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  cylinder  referred  to  (coL  ii.  11. 70  ff. ), 
that  H.  had  imprisoned  at  Jems.  Padi,  king  of 
Ekron,  whose  subjects  had  dethroned  him  on 
account  of  his  loyalty  to  Assyria. 

After  reducing  or  receiving  the  submission  of 
a  number  of  powers  on  the  east  and  north  of 
Palestine,  Sennacherib  proceeded  southward  along 
the  Maritime  Plain,  to  punish  the  ringleaders  in 
the  revolt.  In  doing  so,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  despatched  a  portion  of  his  army  to  invade 
Judah  from  the  north,  and  of  this  some  writers 
find  evidence  in  the  description  of  the  Assyr. 
advance  in  Is  10»-»  But  probably  this  is  only 
an  ideal  picture,  and  the  great  prophecy  of  which 
it  forms  part  (10M1W),  proclaiming  both  the 
mission  ana  the  doom  of  Assyria,  admits  of  other 
dates,  t.g.  711  (Cheyne  [who,  however,  connects 


yy  irb-M  the  siesta  <If  Samaria  in  722],  Guthe, 
Dillmann,  Giesebrec^t)  and  even  earlier  (W.  R. 
Smith,  G.  A.  Smith).  The  Assyr.  record  goes  on 
to  tell  that  Senn  icherib  took  Ashkelon,  and  that  his 
approach  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Ekron  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  great 
army  of  Egyptians  and  Sinaitic  Arabians  under 
several  of  their  kings,  who  had  come  to  the  relief 
of  Ekron.  These  he  defeated  at  Eltekeh  (Altalcu), 
and  afterwards  took  Ekron.  It  was  only  then 
apparently  that  he  sent  his  troops  into  Judah, 
where  (he  says)  they  took  46  fenced  cities  and 
small  towns  without  number,  carrying  off  200,150 
captives  (probably  an  exaggeration)  and  obliging 
H.  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on 
payment  of  heavy  exactions,  including  30  talents 
of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver,  a  narrative 
which  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  2  K  18u-1*, 
even  the  discrepancy  between  the  300  and  the  800 
talents  of  silver  being  perhaps  accounted  for  by 
the  different  standards  of  the  two  countries 
(Brandis,  Mum-system,  p.  08). 

Such  crushing  calamities  (Is  l**)  could  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  as  a  vindication  of  the  prophet's 
counsel,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  to  which 
he  had  been  so  strongly  opposed.  H.'s  eyes  were 
now  opened  to  see  where  the  true  interests  of  his 
kingdom  lay;  and  from  this  time  we  find  Isaiah 
enjoying  his  fullest  confidence,  and  guiding  the 
national  policy.  But  there  were  some  on  whom 
the  lesson  was  lost,  painful  though  it  had  been — 
citizens  who  gave  themselves  up  to  shameless  mirth 
and  revelry  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  beleaguering 
force  preparing  to  withdraw  (Is  22).  They  thought 
the  crisis  was  over,  but  it  was  not  so.  For  Sen- 
nacherib soon  realized  the  danger  to  which  hi* 
army  would  be  exposed  if  he  advanced  into  Egypt, 
leaving  such  a  strong  fortress  as  Jems,  in  the  hands 
of  a  doubtful  vassal  like  H.;  and  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  breach  of  faith  with  H.  (Is  331- ",  Jo*. 
Ant.  x.  L  1)  he  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  demand 
for  its  surrender.  Recent  critics  (Stade  and  his 
followers)  have  detected  in  the  long  narrative 
(2  K  1817-19*7)  a  somewhat  confused  combination  of 
two  different  accounts,  which,  if  referring  to  two 
different  occasions,  ought  to  be  transposed ;  and 
Tiele  would  evenplace  last  of  all  the  events  related 
in  2  K  181W'.  The  problem  is  too  intricate  to  be 
dealt  with  here.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Sennacherib  made  a  renewed  attempt  from 
Laohish  (with  which  his  military  achievements  are 
associated  is  recently  -  discovered  monuments, 
although  he  himself  does  not  mention  it  even  by 
name),  and  perhaps  also  from  Libnah,  to  which  he 
may  have  retreated  on  hearing  that  Tirhaka  was 
coming  out  to  meet  him  (2  K  19").  That  he  failed 
to  take  Jems,  is  almost  implied  in  his  own  vague 
statement  that  he  shut  up  H.  like  a  bird  in  a  cage ; 
and  his  concluding  boast  about  the  tribute  and 
other  gifts  being  sent  to  him  at  Nineveh  (instead 
of  to  Lachish,  as  related  in  Scripture)  is  evidently 
introduced  to  save  any  necessity  for  recording  his 
subsequent  disasters.  These  disasters  are  involved 
in  mystery.  But  the  biblical  account  finds  an 
echo  in  the  story  told  by  Herod,  (ii.  141),  the  de- 
struction of  his  army  being  probably  due  to  a 
plague  (2  K  19*,  Is  37",  cf.  2  S  24'"-,  1  Ch  21"* 
and  Is  64'0  in  the  pestiferous  region  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  where  the  Crusaders  and  others 
have  had  a  similar  experience  (cf.  2  K  19s*  RV). 
The  impression  made  on  Sennacherib  was  such 
that  though  he  lived  for  twenty  years  longer  he 
never  again  entered  Pal.  or  besieged  Jerusalem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dramatic  account  of  the 
conference  between  his  three  emissaries  (all  whose 
names  have  now  been  identified  with  the  titles  of 
Assyr.  officers)  and  the  three  Jewish  deputies,  on  a 
famous  spot  under  the  walls  of  Jerus.  (cf.  Is  7*). 
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bears  the  otamp  of  historical  reality,  as  does  also 
tne  letter  which  H.  is  said  to  have  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  him.  In  the  prophetic  words  which 
are  embodied  in  the  narrative  we  have  for  the 
most  part  the  genuine  utterances  of  Isaiah,  har- 
monizing with  that  'most  beautiful  of  all  his 
discourses'  (ch.  33)  which  marks  the  peaceful  and 
triumphant  close  of  his  ministry,  ana  which  finds 
an  echo  in  the  46th,  perhaps  also  in  the  48th,  75th, 
and  76th  Psalms. 

The  event  which  was  thus  commemorated  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  glorious  in  Heb. 
history,  and  has  taken  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
Return  from  Babylon.  It  was  a  most  fateful 
moment,  not  only  for  Israel  but  for  its  religion  ; 
and  while  the  victory  of  faith  was  mainly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  one  inspired  man  who  held  fast 
the  conviction  that  in  the  Lord  J"  was  everlasting 
strength,  and  that  amid  all  wreck  and  ruin  He 
would  preserve  Mt.  Zion  inviolate  as  His  holy 
habitation,  the  glory  of  the  time  falls  also  on  the 
sovereign  who  shared  his  lofty  spirit  and  fulfilled 
in  some  degree  his  Messianio  hopes,  when  he  made 
such  a  heroic  stand  against  the  dreaded  invader 
before  whom  all  the  other  kings  of  Palestine  and 
Philistia  had  succumbed.  Not  unfitly,  therefore, 
it  stands  written  that  'after  him  was  none  like 
him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that 
were  before  him '  (2  K  18»). 

LmnuTUUL— Driver,  Itaiah *  ('Men  of  the  Bible'  series), 
LOT*,  asp.  228  f.;  Oheyne,  Book  of  Itaiah,  1870,  Prophetic*  of 
Itaiah,  1880,  1884,  Introd.  to  Bk.  of  Itaiah,  1885,  Hauptf s 
PB'.  G.  A.  Smith,  Itaiah,  voL  L  ('  Expositor's  Bible  •) ;  Skinner, 
Itaiah  (Oamb.  Bible) ;  DeUtaoh,  DUlmwn-Kittel.  Duhm,  OrelU, 
in  their  Comm.  on  Itaiah ;  Stade,  071  i.;  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb. 

gndex);  W.  B.  8ml th.  Prophet*  of  Itratl  (Index) ;  Schrader, 
0T»;  MoOurdy,  HPM;  Tiele,  Attyr.-Bab.  Qttch. ;  Sayoe, 
HCM  (Index) ;  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.  f.  dmttcht  ThtoL  1876, 
p.  607(1.;  Kamphausen,  Die  ChronoL  d.  Bib.  KOnige,  1888. 

J.  A.  M'Clymont. 
HEZION  (jVin  '  vision  * ;  *Afe<»  B,  'Afo^X  A,  Luc). 
— Father  of  Tabrimmon  and  grandfather  of  Ben- 
hadad,  the  Syrian  king  whose  alliance  was  sought 
by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  against  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (1  K  15u).  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested 
(Ewald,  Thenius,  Klostermann,  etc.)  that  Hezion 
is  identical  with  Rezon  of  1  K  lln,  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  an  adversary  to 
Solomon.  The  three  generations  of  Syrian  kings 
may  very  well  correspond  with  the  four  genera- 
tions of  the  kings  of  Judah,  since  Abijam,  Asa's 
predecessor,  reigned  for  three  years  only.  In  place 
of  Rezon  in  I  K  ll14  [Heb.9]  B  reads  'Ho-pi/i,  Luc. 

Eo-ptiw,  Pesh.  ,pj>01;  and  Klostermann  regards 
fhp  Hezron  as  the  original  form  of  the  name  in 
both  passages  IV*  15w.  C.  F.  Burnet. 

HEZIR  ("Ho,  either  for  itq  'boar,'  or  of.  New 
Heb.  urn.  'apple').— 1.  The  17th  of  the  priestly 
courses  (1  Ch24u).  2.  A  lay  family,  which  signed 
the  covenant  (Neh  10*  [Heb.»]).  For  the  name 
cf.  the  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  'sons  of 
Hezir,'  dating  from  the  1st  cent.  B.O.  (see  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  p.  xxiii).   See  Genealogy,  III.  16. 

H.  A  White. 

HEZRO.HEZRAK^At'Wi-Hin,  gertVMi'Aoapal). 
—One  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23").  He  was 
a  Carmelite,  i.e.  a  native  of  Carmel,  the  modern 
Kurmul,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (see  Carmel- 
ite). In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  ll*7)  the  reading  of 
the  Kethibh  (Hezro)  is  retained,  but  the  LXX 
supports  the  form  Hezrai  (B  "ELo-tpt ;  « 'Haepal ;  A 

'Ao-apal).  J.  F.  STENNING. 

HEZRON  {ftp)  and  piM).— i.  A  son  of  Reuben, 
i.e.  the  eponymous  head  of  a  Reubenite  family, 
Gn  46*,  Ex  6",  Nu  26*=  1  Ch  6*.  2.  A  son  of  Perez 
and  grandson  of  Judah,  i.e.  the  eponymous  head  of 


a  Judahite  family,  Gn  46",  Nu  26»=Ru  4:«- *»  1  Ch 
2». ».  is.  si.  94.  so  4i  xhjg  Hezron  appears  aV  in  th« 
NT  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  Mt  1\Lk  3"*  (in 
both  of  which  passages  AV  following  TR  'Eapwa 
has  Earom.  WH  has  in  Mt  *Eoyxi/i>  in  Lk  'Eoyxii'). 
The  gentilic  name  Hezronites  ('^raj)  occurs  in  Nu 
26*  referring  to  the  descendants  of  No.  1  above,  and 
in  v.n  referring  to  those  of  No.  2. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HEZRON  tj*i*n).— 1.  A  town  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (Jos  153)  =  Hazar-addar  of  Nu  34*.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  different  from  2.  Kerioth-hezron  (ting 
f>*5),  Jos  15s5,  which  is  prob.  identical  with  Hazor, 
No.  4.  The  name  Hezron  probably  survives  at 
Jebel  Hadhireh,  a  mountain  in  the  Tth  desert 
N.W.  of  Petra,  C.  R.  Conder. 

HIDDAI  B  'A4W  and  'ASpol;*  A  'A$0at).— 
One  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23s*).  He  is 
described  as  '  of  the  brooks  [D'^nj, '  torrent- valleys  '1 
of  Gaash,'  and  probably  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mt.  Gaash  {cf.  Jos  19"  24",  Jg  2»)  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim.  Thenius  and  Wellh.  prefer 
the  alternative  form  Hurai  (Tin ;  B  Obptl ;  A  Oipl), 
which  is  given  in  the  parallel  list  1  Ch  11". 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

HIDDEKEL  (Sj^n).— The  name  given  to  the  Tigris 
in  Gn  2",  Dn  10*.  In  the  Sumenan  or  pre-Semitio 
language  of  Babylonia,  the  river  was  called  Idikla 
and  Idikna,  which  the  Semitic  Babylonians  modi- 
fied into  Diklat  by  dropping  the  initial  vowel  and 
affixing  the  Semitic  feminine  suffix.  Diklat  is  the 
Diglit  of  Pliny  (HN  vL  27)  and  the  Dijlah  of 
to-day.  The  Persians  assimilated  the  name  to 
their  own  word  tigra  'an  arrow'  (see  Strabo,  xi 
p.  629 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9.  16 ;  Eust.  adDionys.  Perieg. 
v.  984),  from  which  was  derived  the  Gr.  Tigns. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  syllable  of  Idikla  we 
have  the  Sumerian  id,  'river.  See  further  DeL, 
Parodies,  110  f.,  170  ft  AH.  Saycb. 

HIEL  (S(j'n  'brother  of  God'  or  'he  whose 
brother  is  God.'  The  name  is  a  contraction  of 
Vnn  Ahiel,  and  this  form  appears  in  LXX  ['Ax«i}X 
B, '  Ax")X  A  J.  Cf.  djo  for  orcij,  and  Phoen,  roSon  for 
roScn*). — A  Bethelite,  famed  as  the  rebuilder  of 
Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K 16").  He  is  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  at  the  cost 
of  the  life  of  Abiram  his  firstborn  son,  and  to  have 
set  up  the  gates  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son 
Segub ;  in  fulfilment  of  Joshua's  curse  pronounced 
against  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho  (Jos  6").  The 
meaning  of  this  statement  possibly  is  that  the 
builder  sacrificed  his  sons,  perhaps  by  enclosing 
them  alive  in  the  foundation  and  wall,  in  order  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  city  by  this  costly 
blood-offering.  See  Foundation.  Or,  the  tradi- 
tion may  have  been  that,  through  failure  to  perform 
such  a  rite,  his  eldest  and  youngest  born  sons  were 
claimed  by  the  offended  deity  at  the  initiatory  and 
final  stages  of  the  building  operations.  For  in- 
stances, from  various  sources,  of  the  widespread 
primitive  custom  of  human  sacrifice  'in  order  to 
furnish  blood  at  the  foundations  of  a  house  or  of  a 
public  structure,'  cf.  H.  C.  Trumbull,  The  Thres- 
hold Covenant,  p.  46  ff.  It  may  be  urged,  however, 
that  the  language  of  1  K  16"  implies  not  a  usual 
practice,  but  the  occurrence  of  something  involun- 
tary on  the  part  of  Hiel ;  e.g.  that  the  death  of 
his  sons  was  the  result  of  accidents  during  the 
building  operations.  C.  F.  Bukney. 

HIERAPOLIS  ('Iepd>oX«,  in  more  classical  form 
'Itpd  lloXts,  and  in  ruder  native  Greek  "  IeporoXo), 
a  city  on  the  north  edge  of  the  Lycus  valley, 

*  The  rendering;  of  B  hi  not  found  at  t.*>  but  after  v.n,  where 
it  Is  out  of  place.  Its  omission  in  the  first  instance  would 
appear  to  be  aocidentaL 
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association  with  Laodicea.  Standing  on  the  site 
on  the  north  edge  of  the  Lyons  valley,  one  looks 
due  south  across  the  hollow  valley  about  6  miles 
to  Laodicea  on  a  slight  rising  ground,  while 
CoIobsje,  about  12  miles  distant  to  the  south-east, 
is  concealed  by  the  low  hills  that  separate  the 
upper  or  Colossian  glen  from  the  lower  or  Laodicean 
glen  of  the  Lycus.  Hierapolis,  probably,  was 
originally  the  '  Holy  City '  of  the  tribe  Hydrelitai, 
which  possessed  the  north  bank  of  the  Lycus ;  and 
Kydrara  (».«.  Kydrela,  Hydrela)  in  Herod,  vii.  31 
is  probably  another  name  for  it.  It  was  marked 
out  to  the  inhabitants  by  its  marvellous  medicinal 
hot  springs  as  the  place  where  divine  power  was 
plainly  present.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  alum  (being  on  that 
account  very  useful  for  dyeing  purposes),  as 
Hamilton  mentions,  and  it  forms  a  calcareous 
deposit  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  the 
site  is  almost  entirely  coverea  with  encrustation 
formed  since  the  city  was  ruined,  while  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  over 
which  the  water  tumbles  in  many  rivulets,  have 
been  transformed  into  the  appearance  of  'an 
immense  frozen  cascade'  (Chandler).*  Even  more 
remarkable  was  the  Ploutonion  or  Charonion,  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  reaching 
deep  into  the  earth,  from  which  issued  a  poisonous 
vapour,  the  breath  of  the  realm  of  death.  Strabo 
had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  sparrows  stifled  by  this 
vapour.  The  city,  though  devoid  of  political 
importance,  derived  high  social  consequence  and 
prosperity  in  the  peaceful  Roman  period  from  its 
religious  character ;  and  here,  as  the  special  strong- 
hold of  Satan,  Christianity  fixed  itself  from  the 
first.  The  filling  up  of  the  Charonion,  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  hostile  power,  may  be  plausibly 
attributed  to  Christian  action  in  the  4th  cent. 

From  the  NT  narrative  (Ac  19'°  and  Col)  it  is 
clear  that  the  Church  in  Hierapolis  was  founded 
through  the  influence  diffused  over  Asia  from  St. 
Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus  (perhaps  by  Timothy, 
Col  l1).  But  later  legends  f  describe  the  Apostle 
Philip  as  the  evangelist  both  of  Tripolis  (about  10 
miles  to  the  north-west,  and  also  in  view)  and  of 
Hierapolis,  in  which  the  Apostle  John  also  preached; 
and  the  Hierapolitan  Echidna  (».«.  the  serpent- 
form  in  which  the  Phrygian  god  Sabazios  was 
there  and  everywhere  represented)  is  described  as 
their  special  enemy.  It  appears  well  attested  that 
Philip  preached  and  resided  in  Hierapolis,  and 
that  he  was  buried  there  with  his  two  daughters, 
who  were  virgins,  while  a  third  daughter  of  his 
was  married  and  buried  in  Ephesus  (Eusebius,  HE 
iii.  31,  quoting  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  about 
A.D.  100).  Owing  to  mere  confusion  of  name,  Philip 
the  deacon  (who  had  four  prophetic  daughters, 
Ac  21s)  is  connected  by  some  authorities  with 
Hierapolis ;  but  legend  and  an  inscription  %  found  in 
the  city  agree  with  the  earliest  historical  autho- 
rity, Polycrates.  The  city,  apparently,  assumed 
for  a  time  the  name  Philippopolis,  for  Tatianus, 
bishop  of  Philippopolis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  461,  was  in  all  probability  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,§  and  so  also  Andreas  of  Philip- 
popolis in  Phrygia  in  A.D.  692.  Ten  Christian  in- 
scriptions of  Hierapolis  are  published  ;||  two  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  Jewish,  if  not  Jewish-Christian. 

Probably,  nowhere  in  Asia  Minor  was  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  native  superstition  and  the 

*  Whence  the  modern  name  Pambuk-Kaleatl,  '  Cotton  Castle.' 
t  See  Bonnet,  Narratio  de  miraculo  Chonit  patrnto. 
X  See  Ramsay,  Citiet  and  Buhoprict,  L  pt  if.  p.  552. 
ilb.  LptLp.MIL  I  lb.  L  pt.  iL  pp.  MS-US. 


Christian  religion  so  strongly  accentuated  as  in 
Hierapolis.  In  greater  cities,  like  Ephesus,  political 
considerations  came  in  to  complicate  the  antagon- 
ism. But  Hierapolis  was  important  only  as  the 
home  of  religion  ;  the  native  superstition  is  there 
revealed  to  us  in  its  sharpest  and  most  aggressive 
form,  as  the  worship  of  the  mother  goddess  Leto  (see 
Diana)  and  her  son  Lairbenos  (a  form  of  Sabazios). 

The  early  coins  of  the  city,  until  about  the  time 
of  Christ,  bear  the  ruder  native  name  Hierapolis, 
while  those  of  Augustus'  later  period  and  all 
subsequent  emperors  have  the  more  correct  form 
Hierapolis ;  the  change  of  spelling  shows  that  a  step 
in  the  Hellenization  of  the  city  was  made  about 
that  time  (though  private  persons  seem  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  form  Hieropolis  much  later).* 
The  Christians  preferred  the  form  Hierapolis.^ 

In  the  apostolic  period  H.  was  a  nourishing 
city,  to  whose  medicinal  springs  numerous  visitors 
flocked  ;  its  prosperity  lasted  through  the  Roman 
period  (as  is  shown  by  its  rich  coinage) ;  and  it 
easily  recovered  from  such  losses  as  that  of  the 
earthquake  which  probably  injured  it  in  a.d.  60 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  27).  Epictetus  is  the  only 
important  figure  in  literature  connected  with 
Hierapolis.  It  was  made  by  Justinian,  if  not 
earlier,  a  metropolis;  and  the  north-west  part  of 
the  great  province  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  was 
placed  under  it.J  The  fact  that  several  Christian 
martyrs  were  executed  at  Hierapolis  §  shows  that 
it  was  a  leading  city  under  the  Empire,  where  the 

f roconsul  held  trials.     The  Neokorate  in  the 
mperial  religion  was  conferred  on  it  by  Caracalla 
about  A.D.  215  (Athen.  Mittheil.  xix.  p.  118). 

LmaATrntB. — On  the  topography  and  history,  see  Hamilton 
and  older  travellers  :  a  plan  of  the  city  Is  given  by  Tremaux, 
Voyage  ArehdoL  enAtie  Mineure ;  fullest  discussion  in  Ramsay, 
Citiet  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  voL  L  pt.  L  pp.  84-120, 12*  f., 
and  172-176 ;  on  the  Christian  Antiquities,  pt  it  pp.  500  f.,  545n\; 
and  on  the  pagan  religion  in  Hierapolis,  pt.  Ljpp.  86-105,  133- 
140.  See  also  J.  G.  C.  Anderson  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studiet, 
pp.  17,  411.  The  elaborate  work  on  Hierapolis  by  Judeich,  etc., 
announced  for  some  yean  as  In  the  press,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
HIEREEL  ('IepeijX),  1  Es9°  -The  corresponding 
name  in  Ezr  10s1  is  J  KHIKL. 

HIEREMOTH  ('I'peuja).— i.  1  Es  9".  In  Ezr  10" 
Jeremoth.  2.  1  Es  9*.  In  Ezr  10"  Jeremoth 
(RVm  'andRamoth'). 

HIERMAS  (Alep/to-j,  B'Up/id),  1  Es  9*.— In  Ezr 
10"  Ramiah. 

HIERONYMUS  (1t/x4riiuot).— A  Syrian  officer  in 
command  of  a  district  of  Pal.  under  Antiochus  v. 
Eupator,  who  harassed  the  Jews  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Lysias  in  B.C.  166  (2  Mac  12s). 

HIGGAION.— See  Psalms  (Titles). 

HIGH,  HIGHMINDED.  —  High  is  occasionally 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  tall,'  as  1  S  9*  '  From  his 
shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of 
the  people '  (sSj) ;  Jth  167  *  For  the  mighty  one  did 
not  fall  by  the  young  men,  neither  did  the  sons  of 
the  Titans  smite  him,  nor  high  giants  set  upon 
him'  {6fn\ol  ylyarres).  So  occasionally  in  Shaks., 
as  Merch.  of  Venice,  v.  L  163— 

•  A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thysell 

From  the  literal  sense,  '  high '  passes  readily  into 
certain  figurative  applications,  but  that  which  we 

*  Corpus  Inter.  Attic  UL  129, 1.  29,  and  perhaps  Acta  Condi. 
Conttantinop.  a-d.  S47,  refer  to  this  city,  not  Hieropolis  at*. 
Sandykli.  See  Citiet  and  Bithopriat,  L  pt  L  pp.  87 I,  10*,  pt 
iL  p.  681. 

t  Citiet  and  Bithoprict,  L  pt  iL  p.  681. 
t  76.  pt  L  pp.  108  f.,  121. 
1 76.  pt  IL  p.  494. 
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take  as  fig.  would  often  to  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  Israel  be  quite  literal.  See  GOD,  Religion, 
and  compare  the  following  passages  :  Ps  71"  '  Thy 
righteousness  also,  O  God,  is  very  high';  92s 
'But  thou,  Lord,  art  most  high  (RV  'art  on 
high ')  for  evermore ' ;  Is  01 '  I  saw  also  the  LORD 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up';  67" 
'  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity ' ;  2  Co  10"  Casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God '  {rav  t^/a/ta) ;  with 
many  more.  But  in  the  foil,  the  fig.  sense  is  com- 
plete, Dt  26"  '  And  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee 
this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people  .  .  .  and  to 
make  thee  high  above  all  nations  which  he  hath 
made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour ' ; 
32s7  'Our  hand  is  high  (RV  'exalted'),  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  all  this ' ;  'a  man  of  high 
degree'  1  Ch  17"  (n^OT  Vftfi},  text  certainly  cor- 
rupt), or  « men  of  high  degree '  Ps  62s  Cf. 
Lk  16"  Wye. '  that  that  is  high  to  men,  is  abhom- 
ynacioun  bifor  god.'  So  frequently  in  Shake.,  as 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  n.  iv.  106— 

'Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. ' 

In  this  way  'high'  takes  on  an  offensive  mean- 
ing, haughty,  as  Ps  101'  '  Him  that  hath  an  high 
look  and  a  proud  heart  will  not  I  suffer' ;  Pr  214 
'  An  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  and  the  plowing 
of  the  wicked  is  sin '  (dot  on,  lit.  as  AVm, '  haughti- 
ness of  eyes ') ;  which  can  also  be  illustrated  from 
Shaks.,  as  I  Henry  VI.  IV.  vii.  39— 

'  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said : 
"Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  maid" ; 
But  with  a  proud  majestical  high  scorn, 
He  answered  thus  :  "Young  Talbot  was  not  born 

•  To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench.' " 

Notice  in  this  connexion  the  phrase  '  high  call- 
ing,' Ph  3",  lit.  '  calling  upward '  (&pw  xXyirts)  as 
RV,  which  is  better  than  the  '  heavenly  calling ' 
of  Lightfoot  and  others,  though  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate destination. 

In  the  phrase  *  high  day '  we  find  two  different 
meanings— (1)  'great,'  practically  equivalent  to 
« holy'  in  Ad.  Est  16**,  Sir  33',  Jn  19° ;  and  (2) 
the  same  as  modem  '  broad,'  referring  to  the  full 
light  of  day,  in  Gn  297. 

For  Most  High  see  God  ;  for  High  Place  see  the 
following  art.;  for  High  Priest  see  Priests  and 
Lkvttks;  and  for  Highest  Room  (Lk  14a  r/wro- 
tKurla)  see  Hospitality,  House,  Room. 

In  Ro  11*  [WH  M  tyf**  4>povtU]  and  in  1  Ti  617 
the  verb  bfrjko<ppovciv  is  tr4  '  to  be  highminded ' ; 
and  in  2  Ti  34  the  ptcp.  rermtnaiUvot  is  tr*  '  high- 
minded  '  (RV  '  puffed  up ').  Thus  in  all  its  occur- 
rences in  AV  highminded  has  the  bad  sense  of 
'  haughty,'  '  overweening,'  its  almost  invariable 
meaning  at  the  time.  As  Davies  points  out  (Bible 
English,  p.  207),  Andrewes  uses  the  word  in  a  good 
(though  not  in  the  modern)  sense  when  he  says 
(Sermons,  v.  60),  '  O  that  you  would  mind  once 
these  high  things,  that  you  would  be  in  this  sense 
high-minded,'  but  it  is  plain  that  he  is  accom- 
modating the  word  to  his  purpose ;  elsewhere  he 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense  as  Av.  Cf.  Babces  Book 
(E.E.T.S.),  p.  93,  'A  hye  mynded  man  thinketh 
no  wight  worthy  to  match  with  him.' 

Highness,  which,  except  in  reference  to  persons 
of  rank,  is  now  displaced  by  '  height,'  is  found 
twice  in  AV,  Job  31**  '  For  destruction  from  God 
was  a  terror  to  me,  and  by  reason  of  his  highness 
I  could  not  endure '  (ntf? ;  RV.'  excellency ' ;  Amer. 
RV  '  majesty,'  which  is  Davidson's  word) ;  and 
Is  13*  '  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones,  I 
have  also  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger, 
even  them  that  rejoice  in  my  highness '  ('<?$l  rte; 
RV  '  my  proudly  exulting  ones,  RVm  '  them  that 
exult  in  my  majesty ').   Cf.  2  Co  10»  Wye.  (1388) 


And  we  distrien  counsels,  and  alle  highnesb* 
that  higheth  it  silf  aghens  the  science  of  God. 
Fisher  (on  Ps  143)  shows  the  word  passing  to  its 
mod.  sense  :  '  Blessed  Lorde  vouchsafe  give  us  leve 
to  speak e  unto  thy  hyghnes  in  this  matter.' 
Highway.— See  Way.  J.  Hastings. 

HIGH  PLACE,  ffl??  pi  ntoj.  LXX  W  i+nM.,  about  66  t. ; 
ifatfii.  ififrwti  («£«»«  B,  A),  Elk  20*;  t*  iyrii.  Is 58" ; 

ilw,  Jer  26",  Mlo  8";  apa/ma-nx^r),  Mic  1«;  fitufi*,,  Jos 
18";  Bm/ti,  1  8  91*  n-  i-L  19.  a>  106, 1  Ch  (21»  Lag.),  2  Ch  1", 
A.  Lag.;  Bap**.  Jos  181'  Lag.,  1  Ch  21* ;  fi*»K.  1  S  10», 
Ps  783*  (Jer  26",  Symm.,  Mlo  l",  Theod.) ;  fl-AW,  Is  16*  16", 
Jer  731  82»  483a,  Am  7>,  Hos  108 ;  a«fw.  Job  9" ;  ut»x»,  Ezk 
16" ;  ifsuw,  Ezk  36* ;  &/r«»-iV»,  2  Ch  148 ;  i,xU,  Dt  32" ;  U9u. 
2  K  28" ;  /UTUft,  2  K  12*  164,  Lag. ;  iTw  =  n?3,  2  K  238-  » ; 
rnXv,  Lv  28*°,  Nu  21*8  2241  B8»»;  i^f,Xit,  Ps  18** ;  , 
IK  If;  B+«,  2  8  1"- »  22",  Am  4",  Mio  1*  C'fflJJ-Vy,  I*  U"= 
WmL  In  some  other  passages  the  LXX  renderings  prob.  rest 
on  a  different  text  from  MT. 

I.  The  original  signification  of  the  word  cannot 
now  be  exactly  determined,  but  that  it  denoted 
'  high,  rising  ground '  is  probable  for  the  following 
reasons: — (a)  The  corresponding  word  in  Assyr. 
(bam&tu,  pi.  bamdli)  is  said  to  mean  'height.' 
Bel.  (Assyr.  Hwb.)  renders  '  Hdhe  (opp.  Thai), 
si-i-ru  ba-ma-a-ti  Feld  und  Htthen.'  (J)  We  read 
of  people  'going  up'  to  (1  S  91S-U,  Is  15*)  and 
'coming  down'  from  (IS  10s  9s*)  a  high  place. 
(c)  nijj  is  used  to  explain  rsyj  njjjj  'high  hill' 
(Ezk  20s8). 

II.  In  poetical  language  the  word  is  used  quite 
generally  to  denote  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  land,  which  ensure  dominion  to  their  holder 
(Ezk  36*).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  of  Israel  (Dt 
32'*  33a,  Is  58";  cf.  2  S  22M=Ps  18**,  Hab  3l»); 
of  God  (Am  4",  Mic  1*;  cf.  Job  9s  'the  waves,' 
mare.  ' heights,'  RVm  '  high  places,'  'of  the  sea' ; 
cf.  also  Is  14"  *  heights  '  lit.  'high  places,'  ' of  the 
clouds,'  of  the  king  of  Babylon).  But  much  more 
frequently  it  signifies  '  high  places '  as  places  of 
religious  worship.  That  these  were  the  customary 
and  legitimate  places  of  worship  for  the  Isr.  until 
the  7th  cent,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Samuel 
was  accustomed  to  sanction  such  worship  by  his 
presence  and  blessing  (1 S  911  "• M).  They  were 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (1  S  9s*  10»-u). 
In  the  days  of  Solomon  'the  people  sacrificed 
in  the  high  places'  (1  K  3*).  Solomon  himself,  we 
are  told,  '  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high 
places'  (1  K  3*),  and,  in  particular,  at  Gibeon 
'  the  great  high  place'  (1  K  3*).  The  same  is  true 
of  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam  (IK  14**),  Jeroboam 
(1  K  12"- *»  13*- **•*'),  Asa  (1  K  15"),  Jehoshaphat 
(1  K  22"),  Jehoash  (2  K  12'),  Amaziah  (2  K  14«), 
Azariah  (2  K  15<),  Jotham  (2  K  15"),  Ahaz  (2  K 
16'),  and  Elijah  laments  bitterly  that  the  local 
sanctuaries  of  J*  had  been  destroyed  (1  K  1910-"). 
True,  the  compiler  of  the  Bks.  of  Kings  looks  upon 
the  worship  at  high  places  as  a  stain  upon  the 
government  of  these  rulers,  and  sees  in  it  addi- 
tional ground  for  condemnation  of  the  apostate 
kings  (e.g.  Manasseh,  2  K  21'),  and  one  cause  of 
the  captivity  of  the  northern  tribes  (2  K  17,,n); 
but  this  is  due  to  his  inability  to  recognize  that 
a  custom  which  in  his  own  day  was  under  the  ban 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  had  ever  been  legitimate 
in  monarchical  times.  It  may  seem  strange  per- 
haps that  in  the  Bks.  of  Kings  this  worship  should 
meet  with  such  condemnation,  whilst  in  Samuel 
the  many  allusions  to  it  are  passed  over  unnoticed ; 
but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  editors 
of  these  books  were  influenced  by  the  theory  that 
such  worship  at  high  places  was  lawful  before  the 
erection  of  Solomoirs  Temple,  but  was  inexcusable 
afterwards ;  cf .  1  K  3*  '  Only  the  people  sacrificed 
in  the  high  places,  because  there  was  no  house 
built  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  until  those  d«ys.' 
In  the  passages  already  cited,  high  places  are 
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expressly  mentioned,  bat  in  very  many  other  cases 
the  existence  of  sanctuaries  of  J"  all  over  the 
country  in  the  period  before  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  is  presupposed,  e.g.  at  Bochim 
(Bethel?)  (Jg  2s),  Ophrah  (6M  8"),  Zorah  (131"-19), 
Shiloh  (18"),  Bethel  (201*0-*  21*-4),  Mizpah  (Jg 
201,  1  S  7»),  Ramah  (71T  911),  Gibeah  (10»  Ua), 
GUgal  (10»  llu  13*  IS"),  Bethlehem  (16s  20*89), 
Nob  (21l),  Hebron  (2  S  157),  GUoh  (15"),  and  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (2  S  24s*).  For  a  sanc- 
tuary that  was  purely  Israelite  in  origin,  cf.  that 
at  Dan  (Jg  18*°). 

But,  widespread  as  was  the  worship  at  the  local 
high  places,  there  were  gradually  developed  ten- 
dencies towards  a  centralization  of  the  worship  of 
J".  It  was  very  natural,  for  instance,  that  the 
sanctuary  at  which  the  ark  was  stationed  should 
enjoy  a  certainpre-eminence  over  the  surrounding 
high  places.  Thus  Shiloh  (IS  1')  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Jerus.  no  doubt  overshadowed  the  neigh- 
bouring sanctuaries  and  attracted  worshippers  from 
a  wide  area.  Again,  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  indirectly  favoured  religious,  as  directly 
it  brought  about  political,  unity.  And,  lastly,  in 
the  worship  at  high  places  itself  there  larked  a 
danger  which  eventually  brought  about  their  over- 
throw. This  danger  was  twofold.  Many  of  the 
more  important  of  the  high  places  had  been  the 
sites  of  Can.  shrines  (Dt  12**,  Nu  3310).  With 
the  place  of  worship  the  1st.  had  taken  over  also 
the  symbols  of  worship,  the  Ma&tbaha  (see  PILLAR) 
and  the  Athtrahs  ( wh.  see).  What  was  more  likely 
than  that  the  lascivious  tendencies  which  had 
characterized  the  older  forms  of  worship  should 
lie  hidden  beneath  these  external  symbols,  and, 
defying  expulsion,  should  burst  fortb  from  time 
to  time  into  fresh  vigour?  Or,  again,  what  was 
more  probable  than  that  J"  should  seem  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  Can.  gods,  of 
whose  shrines  He  had  taken  possession,  and 
whose  name  He  sometimes  assumed,  and  so  be- 
come confounded  with  them  alike  in  outward 
worship  and  in  moral  characteristics?  [For  such 
confusion  of  J*  with  the  Can.  Baalim,  cf.  Hos  21* 1T, 
and  the  proper  names  Jerubbaal  (Jg  6°),  Merib- 
baal  (1  Ch  8*),  Beeliada  (1  Ch  147);  and  see  Moore 
on  Jg  8",  with  the  references  there  given]. 

How  ml  them  dinger*  were  may  be  learned  from  the  vigor- 
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ou»  way  in  which  the  prophet*  of  the  8th  cent  denounce  the 
worship  at  high  placee  as  it  exiited  in  their  own  day.  Of.,  (or 
the  northern  kingdom,  Hoe  108  •  The  high  places  of  Aven,  the 


sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste'  (««  6»  7"  8");  and 
for  Judah  see  Mic  1» '  What  an  the  high  places  of  Judah  ?  are 
they  not  Jerusalem?'  (where,  however,  we  should  probably 
read,  with  the  LXX,  •sin'  for  'high  places')  (SU  67).  Micah, 
writing  probably  after  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom,  de- 
clares that  the  sanctuary  at  Jerus.  is  destined  to  the  same  fate 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  high  places  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
'Jerus.  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house 
as  the  high  placee  of  a  forest,'  t'.e.  as  the  high  places  that 
hare  been  converted  into  waste  forest-land  by  the  invading 
army  (S"-Jer  26U ;  cf.  Esk  86*X 

It  should  be  noticed  that  what  these  writers 
denounce  is,  not  the  worship  at  high  places  in 
itself,  bnt  the  corruption  that  has  contaminated 
the  worship  of  J"  at  the  local  high  places,  and 
that  they  regard  the  approaching  destruction  of 
the  high  places,  which  they  foretell,  as  part  of  a 
temporary  loss  of  a  national  existence.  Cf.  Hos  34 
'Without  king,  and  without  prince,  and  without 
sacrifice,  and  without  ephod  or  teraphim.'  The 
growing  feeling  against  the  corrupted  local  sanc- 
tuary worship  was  no  doubt  fostered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cults  by  some  of  the  kings. 
Thus  Solomon,  we  read,  built  high  places  for 
Chemosh  and  for  Molech  (1  K  ll7),  lor  Ashtoreth 
[2  K  23»);  Ahab  built  an  altar  for  Baal  (1  K  le""); 
Manasseh  did  the  same  (2  K  21* ;  cf.  Jer  7"  19*). 


For  this  corrupt  state  of  things  there  were  twc 
possible  solutions.  There  might  be  reformation, 
or  there  might  be  abolition  combined  with  the 
centralization  of  the  worship  of  J"  at  Jerusalem. 
The  1/vtter  was  the  course  actually  taken  when 
the  unifying  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
ripened  into  maturity.  The  compiler  of  the  Bks. 
of  Kings  ascribes  it  to  Hezekiah  (2  K  184-**  21'), 
but  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement.  2  K  18*  seems  to  be  a  later 
addition  to  the  original  passage ;  v.93  occurs  in  a 
section  that  is  certainly  of  a  late  date ;  21*  is  due 
to  the  compiler ;  Hezekiah's  reform,  if  historical, 
must  have  been  singularly  ineffective,  for  in  the 
accounts  of  Josiah's  reformation  we  have  no  hint 
of  earlier  steps  in  the  same  direction ;  lastly, 
Isaiah  betrays  no  hostility  to  the  high  places  as 
such  (cf.  Wellh.  Proleg.p.  46;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  ii.  14;  Montefiore,  Htb.  Leett.  p.  164;  and, 
for  a  conservative  view,  Kittel,  Hist,  of  the  Heb. 
ii.  356).  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  action 
of  Hezekiah  with  regard  to  the  high  places,  the 
legislation  of  Josiah  (B.C.  639-608)  against  them 
was  carried  through  systematically  and  with  thor- 
oughness. Inspired  by  the  then  lately  promulgated 
(B.C.  621)  law  of  Deuteronomy  (ch.  12* •  and  frea,.), 
the  young  king  caused  the  destruction  of  the  high 
places  throughout  his  dominions  (2  K  23s-  *  u< '"). 
The  idolatrous  priests  were  apparently  put  to 
death  (2  K  23°),  the  priests  of  J"  were  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  Jerus.,  but  not  as  sacrificing  priests 
(2  K  23") ;  the  worship  of  J"  was  henceforth  to 
have  its  sole  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 

A  reformation  so  radical  as  that  just  sketched 
had  of  course  its  losses  as  well  as  its  gains.  The 
latter  were  seen  in  the  sweeping  away  of  a  system 
that  was  polluting  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation, 
and  in  the  quickening  impulse  which  it  must  have 
given  to  political  unification,  and  to  the  spread  of 
a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  national  God. 
But  the  loss  was  very  great.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  social  and  the  religious  instincts  found  expres- 
sion through  the  same  channels,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  local  shrines  must  have  affected  everyday 
life  in  the  rural  districts  in  a  hundred  ways.  For 
instance,  from  time  immemorial  all  shedding  of 
blood  had  been  looked  upon  as  sacrifice ;  now 
sacrifice  was  to  be  lawful  only  at  Jerusalem. 
Again,  many  of  the  older  local  festivals  would  lose 
their  importance  now  that  there  was  no  sanctuary 
round  which  they  could  revolve  (cf.  1  S  1'  20"  253, 
2  S  13a).  And,  lastly,  the  abolition  of  '.he  country 
priesthood,  whilst  it  deprived  a  large  class  of  the 
means  of  livelihood  (Jg  17"),  removed  from  their 
position  the  recognized  educational  authorities 
(Mic  3",  Dt  3310),  and  made  no  provision  for  any 
substitute.  Still,  the  spontaneous  religious  feeling 
of  the  country  districts  needed  outlets  for  their 
expression,  and  the  loss  of  those  'who  handled 
torah '  had  to  be  supplied.  If  the  body  ecclesiastic 
was  to  have  its  heart  in  Jerus.,  ii  needed  also  its 
main  arteries  throughout  the  country,  and  in  time 
such  were  found  for  it.  In  the  post-ex.  community 
the  synagogue  (wh.  see)  with  its  worship  of  prayer 
supplied  to  some  extent  the  place  of  the  high  place 
with  its  cycle  of  sacrifices,  and  the  recognized 
teachers  of  the  Levitical  law  took  the  place  of  the 
older  provincial  priests. 

III.  The  fortunes  of  the  local  high  places  thus 
briefly  sketched  from  the  historical  books  may  be 
traced  through  the  same  stages  in  the  legal  codes. 
In  the  earliest  legislation  high  places  are  not 
actually  mentioned,  but  they  are  presupposed. 
Cf.  Ex  20s*  'An  altar  of  earth  8 halt  thou  make 
unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt- 
offerings,  and  thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep  and 
thine  oxen  :  in  every  place  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee. 
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Cf.  also  Ex  222s,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
local  sanctuaries.  In  entire  agreement  with  this 
the  writers  of  the  narrative  portions  of  JE  repre- 
sent the  Patriarchs  as  erecting  altars  wherever 
occasion  demanded.  Thns,  e.g.,  Abraham  builds 
altars  at  Shechem  (Gn  127),  at  Bethel  (12s  13*),  at 
Mam  re  (13u),  and  on  Mount  Moriah  (22s) ;  Jacob 
sacrifices  on  the  mountain  of  Gilead  (31M),  and 
builds  altars  at  Shechem  (33")  and  at  Bethel 
(351-*- 7) ;  Isaac  does  the  same  at  Beer-sheba  (461) ; 
and  Moses  builds  an  altar  at  Rephidim  (Ex  17"), 
and  prescribes  the  erection  of  one  on  Mount  Ebal 
(Dt  27» ;  cf.  Jos  8"). 

When  we  reach  the  Great  Code  of  the  7th  cent. 
[D= Deuteronomy]  all  this  is  altered.  True,  the 
compiler  nowhere  mentions  by  name  the  high 
places  of  3'r  but  his  zeal  for  their  removal  betrays 
itself  in  every  page  of  his  work.  All  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Can.  origin  are  to  be  destroyed  (Dt  12s-  *), 
and  for  the  Israelites  there  is  to  be  out  one  place 
of  sacrifice.  'Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
your  God.  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  choose  .  .  .  thither  thou  shalt 
come,  and  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt-offer- 
ings .  .  .'  (12").  '  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
oner  not  thy  burnt-offerings  in  every  place  that 
thou  seest'  (12" ;  cf.  12s1- 8  14*-*  15*  16s-  «■  *  »*  w 
17*  18»). 

Lastly,  in  the  latest  of  the  Pentateucbal  Codes 
(P= Priestly  Code)  the  one  sanctuary  is  not  so 
much  inculcated  as  tacitly  assumed  (cf.  Wellh. 
Proltg.  p.  34). 

IV.  It  has  been  said  above  that  mj?  originally 
signified  '  high,  rising  ground,'  and  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  simplest  form  of  high  place  was 
an  altar  on  any  slight  elevation.  They  were 
situated  generally,  it  may  be  supposed,  near  a 
city ;  cf.  1  S  9*  10».  Close  to  the  altar  would  be 
plaoji  the  Ma&ebah  and  the  Ashirah.  Sometimes 
we  find  the  high  place  distinguished  from  the  altar 
(2  K  23u,  Is  367,  2  Ch  14').  Again,  the  high  place 
is  distinguished  from  the  hill  upon  which  it  stood 
(Ezk  6»,  1  K  ll7 14*).  In  these  passages  the  name 
seems  to  be  transferred  from  the  actual  site  to  the 
apparatus  for  worship  which  stood  upon  it.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  altar  were  erected  buildings  for 
various  purposes,  the  so-called  'houses  of  high 
places'  (1  K  12"  13*  2  K  23").  In  the  case  of 
idolatrous  high  places,  these  sometimes  contained 
an  image  of  the  god  worshipped  (2  K  17*).  With 
'  high  place '  in  this  secondary  sense  of  '  shrine '  or 
'  sanctuary '  we  may  compare  those  passages  which 
speak  of  'high  places'  in  valleys  (Jer  7*  19»  32", 
Ezk  6»),  or  in  cities  (1  K  13",  2  K  17*-*  23"),  or  'at 
the  entering  in  of  the  gate'  (2  K  23* ;  cf.  Ezk  16*). 
Cf.  also  Am  7*,  where  it  is  synonymous  with 
'sanctuary'  (a+jffP).  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  an  artificial  high  place,  with  of 
course  the  necessary  adjuncts,  is  intended.  With 
this  would  agree  the  terms  which  are  used  of  the 
destruction  of  'high  places.'  So,  e.g.,  'destroy' 
(Ezk  6»,  2  K  21»;  cf.  Lv  26",  Nu  33",  where  a 
synonymous  term  is  used), '  break  down'  (2  K  23s- "), 
'W  (2  K  23»). 

In  oonnexion  with  these  local  sanctuaries  we 
find,  in  addition  to  the  Ma&tbaht  and  Asheraht, 
also  Ephodt  and  Teraphim  (wh.  see).  So  in  Jg  17s, 
1  S  21»;  cf.  Jg  8s7,  Hos  3*.  That  the  former 
were  images  used  in  consultation  of  J"  is  probable 
from  1  S  14u°»  23»  307.  (See  Moore  on  Jg  8s7). 
And  in  connexion  with  the  Ephod  we  have  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  sacred  lots  for  giving 
oracles,  1 S  Ua  (on  the  reading  see  Driver,  aaloe.). 
For  the  priests  of  these  high  places  see  Chemarim, 
Priest. 

V.  In  four  passages  of  OT  the  plur.  of  the  word 
is  used  as  a  proper  name.  These  are  Nu  21  ", 
Nu  °.l"  BVm  '  Bamoth  of  Anion,'  Jos  1317  Bamoth- 


baal.   In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
word  occurs  twice  upon  the  Moabitc  Stone. 
1.  3  '  and  I  made  this  high  place  for  Chemosh  in 
QRHll.' 

1.  27  '  I  built  Beth  Bamoth,  for  it  was  destroyed.' 

Litoatttrb. — Wellh.  Proltg.  pp.  17-61  (Eng.  tr.);  Driver  on 
Deut  121  and  pp.  xliil-U;  Baudissin,  Studien,  li.  250  ff.;  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC*  2S6S.,  276,  360.  For  a  theory  u  to  the  reason 
for  the  choice  of  high  ground  ai  a  place  of  worship  aee  W.  B. 

Smith,  Jt&  p.  470.  w.  C.  Allen. 

HILEN  (£•(■),  1  Ch  6".-See  Holon,  No.  1. 

HILKIAH  (in;p^i,  mp^n  « J*  is  my  portion,'  or  '  he 
whose  portion  is  J* '). — 1.  The  father  of  Eliakim, 
who  was  '  over  the  household '  under  Hezekiah 
(2  K  18"-*-*7=l8  36»-*;  cf.  Is  22"). 

2.  The  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  it 
was  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple, 
whilst  the  building  was  undergoing  repair  in  the 
18th  year  of  Josiah  (B.c.  621).  That  this  book  was 
substantially  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy  is  generally 
acknowledged  (see  Deuteronomy).  Hilkiah  com- 
municated the  news  of  his  discovery  to  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  and  this  latter,  having  first  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  book, 
then  read  it  before  the  king.  Josiah  was  greatly 
moved  upon  bearing  the  threats  and  warnings  of 
Deuteronomy  against  the  introduction  of  idolatrous 
cults  and  the  unrestricted  worship  of  J"  elsewhere 
than  at  the  central  sanctuary — 'the  place  which 
the  Lord  God  shall  choose  to  put  his  name  there ' 
(Dt  12s).  Immediately  a  deputation  was  formed 
by  order  of  the  king,  consisting  of  Hilkiah  and 
others,  who  proceeded  to  Huldah,  the  prophetess, 
to  learn  at  her  mouth  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Huldah 
predicted  the  certain  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah, 
on  account  of  the  religious  abuses  which  had  been 
introduced  under  king  Manasseh,  but  added  that 
for  Josiah's  sake  a  respite  was  to  be  granted,  that 
he  might  not  see  the  evil  which  J"  would  bring 
upon  Jerusalem.*  After  receiving  the  message  of 
the  prophetess,  the  young  king  at  once  commenced 
active  measures,  ana  earned  out  the  great  religious 
reformation  which  is  associated  with  his  name  (2  K 
22f.=2Ch348ir). 

The  narrative  contains  no  suggestion  by  which  a 
charge  of  fraud  can  be  fastened  upon  Hilkiah,  as 
though  he  had  deposited  the  book  in  the  temple 
and  had  then  professed  to  make  discovery  of  it, 
while  all  the  time  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
author  of  it,  even  if  he  were  not  himself  the  author. 
On  the  contrary,  the  simple  and  straightforward 
account  of  the  repairs  which  were  being  carried  out 
in  the  temple,  and  which  led  to  the  discovery, 
makes  the  inference  obvious  that  the  high  priest 
was  previously  unacquainted  with  the  book,  and 
that  it  must  nave  been  placed  in  the  temple  for 
safety  some  time  previously,  either  during  the 
troublous  reign  of  Manasseh,  or  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Josiah. 

3.  The  father  of  Jeremiah,  and  member  of  a 
priestly  family  at  Anathoth  (Jer  l1).  4.  The 
father  of  Gemariah,  who  acted  as  ambassador  from 
king  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer  29s).  S.  6. 
Levites  of  the  clan  of  Merari,  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.»]  26". 
7.  A  contemporary  of  Ezra,  who  stood  at  his  right 
hand  when  he  read  the  book  of  the  law  publicly 
(Neh  8*).  Probably,  the  same  Hilkiah  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  went  up  to 
Judeea  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshna  (Neh  127- »). 

C.  F.  Burney. 
HILL,  HILL-COUNTRY. — '  Hill '  is  in  AV  the 
rendering  of  (1)  nra?  (always),  (2)  in  (sometimes), 
(3)  in  Mt8M,  Lk4»(«the  brow  of  the  hill ')  V  of 

*  Probably,  Huldah'a  •peach  baa  bean  to  aome  extent 
amplified  by  a  redactor  of  K  in  exllio  times.  Sea  Kuraa. 
Book*  or. 
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Spot  (RV  in  0"  '  mountain '),  and  (4)  in  Lk  3*  23*  of 
fiowbs  {LXX  usu.  for  njjyi) ;  it  occurs  also  in  1  S  9U 
for  rtyip  (RV  'ascent'),  in  Is  5*  in  'a  very  fruit- 
ful hill '  (the  paraphr.  rend,  of  the  Heb.  *  a  horn, 
the  son  of  fatness ' — '  horn '  being,  as  in  Arab.,  fig. 
for  a  small  isolated  eminence),  and  in  Ac  17n  for 
riyot  (RV  '  Areopagus ').  Hill  stands  also  in  RV 
for  Ss'p,  a  neelling  or  bulging  place,  in  2  K  6", 
Is  32",  Mic  4». 

'  Hill '  is  thus  the  most  characteristic  rendering 
of  njflj,  a  word  which,  coming  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  be  convex  (cf.  r?|  '  bowl,'  Aram,  rjj'  hump- 
backed '),  no  doubt  denotes  properly  (Stanley,  Sin. 
and  Pal.  138,  497)  the  large  rounded  hills,  mostly 
bare  or  nearly  so,  so  conspicuous  in  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, especially  in  Judah.  Several  places  situated 
on  such  hills  derived  their  names  from  the  circum- 
stance, as  '  Gibeah  of  Saul,' '  Gibeah  of  Phinehas,' 
'  Gibeah  of  the  Foreskins,'  etc.  (see  under  Gibeah)  ; 
cf.  the  hill  of  Moreh  (or  of  the  Teacher)  Je  71,  the 
hill  of  God  (Gibeah)  1  S  10s,  the  hill  of  fjaktlah 
1  S  23»  26*- ',  the  hill  of  Amman  2  S  2*  the  hill  of 
Gareb  Jer  31",  also  1  S  61,  2  S  6*  4  '  the  hill '  (near 
Kiriath-jearim) — all  localities  so  called  from  the 
same  marked  topographical  feature.  Zion,  it  may 
be  noticed,  though  sometimes  termed  a  '  hill '  in 
AV,  RV(as  Ps  2*  3*  15l),  is  in  the  Heb.  regularly 
a  '  mountain '  (to) ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  ny??  only 
Is  10"  314  (in  both  ||  '  mountain '),  Ezk  34" ;  cf. 
Zeph  l10.  Hills  of  the  same  kind  were  also  a 
favourite  spot  for  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  the  Israelites  were  sometimes 
only  too  ready  to  take  part  in :  the  standing  phrase 
is  '  on  every  nigh  hill,  and  under  every  spreading 
tree'  (1  K  14»,  2  K  1710,  Jer  2»  al. ;  cf.  Dt  12s, 
Hos  4»  Is  657,  Jer  13",  Ezk  20*>  etc.).  Notice  that 
njflj  is  also  the  term  used  in  Ex  17'-  A  recollec- 
tion of  what  a  ng  u  was  adds  force  to  Isaiah's  pic- 
ture of  every  high  hill  being  fertilized  by  '  streams 
and  water-courses '  in  the  ideal  future  (30s5).  njflj  is 
never  used  for  a  range  of  mountains  (like  in) ;  but 
it  often  stands  in  poet,  parallelism  with  '  moun- 
tain.' See  e.g.  Gn  49*,  Is  2»,  30"  404- u  41". 

The  passages  in  which  '  hill '  stands  for  1?  may 
next  be  considered,  t  is  a  much  more  general 
term  than  njft? :  it  may  be  applied  to  what  we 
should  call  a  mountain-range,  to  a  simple  '  moun- 
tain,' and  also  to  a  block  of  elevated  country  (as 
the  central  part  of  Palestine).  It  thus  no  doubt  in 
particular  cases  may  correspond  to  what  we  should 
term  a  '  hill ' ;  but  it  lacks  the  definite  and  distinct 
characteristics  of  the  njpj.  Its  being  represented 
by  '  hill '  in  AV  is  sometimes  a  source  of  confusion. 
Thus  the  'hill'  of  Ex  24*  is  the  'mount'  of 
w. "•>»•"  etc. ;  the  'hill'  of  Nu  1444-4*,  Dt  l«-«is 
the  'mountain'  of  Nu  14«\  Dt  1**;  1  K  ll7  the 
'  hill '  in  front  of  Jerusalem  is  the  '  mount '  of 
Olives ;  the  '  hill '  of  Zion  in  Ps  2*,  and  the  '  holy 
hill '  of  3*  UP  43*  99»  (cf .  24»  W*),  is  the  '  mount  * 
Zion  of  other  passages.  Other  passages  in  which 
•mount*  or  'mountain'  would  have  been  better 
than  '  hill*  are  Gn  7U  (see  v.»),  Dt  8*  llu,  Jos  16* 
1811,  M,  Jg  2»  16',  1  S  25»  26*»,  2  8  13*  16"  21», 

1  K  16**-  *  (of  Samaria,  see  Am  41  6l  AV),  20s"-  * 
22",  2  K  1»  4"  (see  v.»),  Ps  18'  6818-  (of  the  great 
range  of  Jebel  Hairan)  80w  954  97»  98s  I04w-l£l»- » 
121*,  Lk  V  (see  v.").  In  the  great  majority  of 
these  passages  the  correction  has  been  made  in 
RV. 

b$y,  which  is  represented  by  '  hill '  in  RV  of 

2  K  5M,  Is  32",  Mic  48,  was  also  (with  the  art.)  the 
name  of  the  bulging  side  of  Zion  on  the  S.  of  the 
Royal  Palace  (see  Ophkl)  :  this  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  Is  32",  Mic  4s ;  in  2  K  5U  the  name  is  applied 
to  some  similarly  shaped  spot  in  Samaria  (cf. 
Mesha's  Inscr.  1.  22).—'  Hill  *  is  never,  it  may  be 
added,  to  be  understood  in  RV  in  the  common 
English  sense  of  "%n  atcent,  and  only  twice  in  AV 


(1  S  9U,  2  S  W) :  the  Heb.  for  this  is  i^sp  ('  going 
up,'  or  'ascent'). 

Hill-country  occurs  in  AV  4  times,  Joe  13*  21u 
(for  ici),  and  Lk  l**-"  (for  i)  ipttr/j  [often  in  LXX 
for  150]);  also  Jth  1'  2"  47  5»  d7-".  In  RV  the 
term  has  been  employed  much  more  frequently. 
As  was  remarked  above,  the  Heb.  y}  is  used  not  only 
of  a  single  mountain,  and  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
but  also  often  of  a  mountainous  tract  of  country, 
esp.  the  elevated  mountain  tract,  which  forms,  aa 
it  were,  the  backbone  of  Palestine,  gradually  rising 
from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  on  the  NT,  sloping  down 
on  the  E.  and  W.  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  respectively,  and  terminating 
(approximately)  in  the  8.  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
Beersheba.  In  AV,  no,  in  this  application,  is 
usually  rendered  'mountain(s)'  or  'mount,' — in 
neither  case  very  suitably,  '  mount '  especially  (as 
in  *  Mount  Ephraim,'  1 S 1*  and  frequently)  suggest- 
ing a  single  eminence  (as  Mount  Ararat,  Mount 
Etna,  Mount  Zion,  etc.),  and  not  a  tract  of  moun- 
tainous country.  Accordingly,  '  hill-country,'  the 
phrase  already  used  in  the  AV  of  Jos  13*  21",  has 
in  RV  been  generally  substituted  in  all  these  cases. 
Thus  Dt  l7-  **• »  « the  hill-country  of  the  Amorites,' 
and  l7  '  the  hill-country '  (both  of  the  high  central 
ground  of  Canaan) :  so  Jos  9'  104- 44  11s- u  12».  Two 
parts  of  this  '  hill-country,'  which  are  frequently 
particularized,  are  the  '  hill-country '  of  Ephraim 
(Jos  17"-18-"  19s0  207  21s*  24«>-»»,  Jg  3s7  4»  7s4  10* 
I71.8  18«.u  is  p  91  14a  2  8  20s,  1  K  4"  12» 
2  K  5»  19'-  *«•  *»,  2  Ch  134  HP  194 :  in  Jer  4U  31*  50,s 
'  the  hills  of  Ephraim ') ;  and  the  '  hill-country '  of 
Judah  (Jos  11*  20'  21u,  2  Ch  274,  Lk  1";  cf.  v.», 
Jos  18*»  Jg  !•■  **,  1 S  23"),  the  latter  forming  a 
clearly  defined  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (opp.  to 
the  '  lowland,'  the  '  Negeb,'  and  the  '  wilderness '), 
the  cities  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Jos  15*8"*0  (cf. 
Jer  32"  33u  '  the  cities  of  the  hill-country' ;  and 
see  Judah).  We  also  have  the  '  hill-country '  of 
Naphtali  (Jos  20'),  as  well  as  of  the  Ammonite 
territory  (Dt  2s7),  and  of  Gilead  (3"),  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan.  G.  A  Smith  (SGSL  63)  objects  to  the 
rendering  '  hill-country,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Central  Range  of  Palestine  was  recognized  by  the 
Hebrews  as  forming  a  single  block,  which  they 
called  accordingly  not  by  a  collective  name  but 
by  a  singular  name,  the  mountain.  The  observa- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  correct;  but  'the  mountain' 
would  in  English  have  been  so  strongly  suggestive 
of  a  single  eminence  that  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  preferable  rendering. 

S.  R.  Drives. 
HILLEL  (tyn  'he  hath  praised' ;  cf.  the  name 
in  New  Heb.  of  the  well-known  Rabbi  HUlel).— 
The  father  of  the  judge  Abdon,  of  Pirathon  in 
Ephraim  (Jg  ISP*  »). 

HIN. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

HIND — See  Hart. 

HINGE  (t»  ttr,  Arab.  |d'ir,  a  pivot).— There 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  only  one  kind  of 
hinge  in  Syria,  the  pivot  and  socket.  Doors  of 
houses  in  Lebanon  are  made  of  wood,  and  gener- 
ally the  pivots  on  which  the  doors  turn  are 
projections  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  door,  and  is  called  the  tiydr. 
The  pivots  themselves  are  called  by  the  carpenters 
sUs,  and  are  always  of  wood  ;  they  turn  generally 
in  sockets  of  iron,  but  sometimes  a  hole  is  made 
in  a  stone  for  the  lower  socket,  and  one  is  bored 
in  the  lintel  for  the  upper. 

On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  Hauran, 
ancient  buildings  have  been  found  in  which  the 
doors  are  made  of  one  slab  of  stone,  the  projecting 
pivots  being  of  stone  also.   The  sockets  are  holes 
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bored  in  the  stone  lintel  and  threshold.  In  1  K  750 
ns  is  the  socket.  (For  a  good  illustration  of  an 
ancient  door  socket  [of  Sargon  I.]  see  Hilprecht, 
Recent  Researches  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  93). 


0 
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BOORS  OP  LBBA50K  BOUSES,  8HOTPDJQ  PIVOTS  AMD  LOCK. 

Tlie  ancient  Egyp.  hinge  consisted  of  a  socket 
of  metal  with  a  projecting  pivot,  into  which  the 
corner  of  the  door  was  inserted.  This  kind  is  not 
common  in  Syria.  "VV.  Carslaw. 

HINNOM,  YALLEY  OF,  also  called  YaUey  of 
the  Bon  of  H.,  Valley  of  the  Children  of  H.  (can  -a 
Jos  15s  18w,  Neh  11M;  elsewhere  [except  in  2K 
2310,  where  Kethibh  has  'n  '»  <3l  always  'rna  «a 
Jos  15"  18w,  2Ch  28-  33",  Jer  7"-**  192-  '  32^).— 
Hinnom  is  mentioned  in  the  OT  invariably  in  con- 
nexion with  the  term  gai  [construct  gt>]  (ravine), 
the  Kidron  being  called  nahal,  and  tlie  vale  of 
Kephaim  'emek.  It  seems  probable  that  gai  de- 
notes the  channel  or  course  through  which  water 
may  make  its  way  in  the  hills,  and  thus  in  Pales- 
tine becomes  a  ravine  in  the  mountains ;  but  the 
word  cannot  by  itself  be  taken  to  mean  any  par- 
ticular nature  of  ravine.  It  is  used,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mountains,  to  denote  valleys  or  depres- 
sions ( Is  40").  r 

Krtlial  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  modern 
w&dy.  See  Brook.  It  is  used  of  the  deep  gorges 
of  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  and  of  the  shallow 
sandy^  stream  of  the  'river  of  Egypt'  (W&dy  el- 

'Emck  is  a  broad  vale  fit  for  flowers  (Ca  2'),  for 
corn  land  (Ps  6513),  for  battlefields  (Job  8921).  and 
chariots  (Is  22). 

VOL.  II.—  2S 


It  has  been  suggested  by  Birch  (PEFSt,  1878, 
p.  179)  that  these  three  names  represent  the  three 
valleys  which  encompass  Jerusalem,  east,  centre, 
and  west,  in  the  order  they  are  given  in  the  OT, 
viz. : — nalial,  Kidron  ;  gai,  Tvropoeon  or  Hinnom ; 
'cmck,  Kephaim ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  easy 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  question  does  not 
satisfy  the  conditions. 

Although  the  same  appellative  is  used  in  the  OT 
for  a  particular  portion  of  a  valley,  there  seems  no 
reason  against  the  various  lengths  of  a  valley  being 
called  nalial,  gai,  and  'emek  in  succession  accord- 
ing _  to  the  requirements  of  the  case ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  when  the  branches  of  a  valley  have 
these  different  names,  the  portion  below  the  junc- 
tion must  differ  in  name  from  one  or  other  of 
them.  Stanley  (SP,  Appendix,  p.  482)  points  out 
that  in  1  S  17*  unek  and  gai  seem  to  be  used  con. 
vcrtibly,  and  suggests  that  the  'emek  'of  the 
terebinth '  contracted  into  a  gai  in  its  descent 
towards  the  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  this  case  the  'emek  'of  the  terebinth' 
(Valley  of  Elali)  was  the  designation  of  the  valley 
generally,  while  the  separate  portions  were  termed 
gai,  etc.,  according  to  their  character.  At  the 
present  day  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
descriptive  names  to  each  reach  of  a  valley,  in 
addition  to  the  general  name  for  the  whole  valley. 

Whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  position  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  all  writers  concur  in  its  extend- 
ing to  the  junction  of  the  three  valleys  of  Jeru- 
salem below  Siloam,  i.e.  there  must  be  one  spot 
below  Siloam  which  all  agree  in  making  a  portion 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  does  not  end  here,  but  is  the 
name  of  the  whole  valley  ( W&dy  en-N&r),  extend- 
ing from  the  north  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  point,  then,  which  requires  to  be  cleared  up  is 
whether  it  is  the  east  valley  or  Kidron,  the  centre 
valley  or  Tyropceon,  or  the  west  valley  or  W&dy 
er-Rub&beh. 

It  is  stated  (Neh  ll30)  that  on  the  return  of  the 
children  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity,  they  'en- 
camped from  Beersheba  unto  the  valley  of  Hinnom ' 
— where  the  gai  of  Hinnom  may  be  the  W&dy  en* 
N&r,  extending  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  valley  of  H.  was  near  the  gate  Harsith  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer  192),  which  in  AV  is  tr4  'east 
gate'  (AVm  'sun  gate'),  and  in  RVm  'gate  of 
potsherds.'  It  is  stated  (1  Ch  4as)  that  the  potters 
'  dwelt  with  the  king  for  his  work,'  possibly  near 
the  king's  palace  at  the  southern  side  of  the 
temple  near  the  water  gate,  above  the  Kidron. 

The  word  gai  is  also  used  for  the  'valley  gate' 
(2Ch  26",  Neh  213- 14  313),  which  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  above  the 
Tyropceon  valley  near  the  present  Jaffa  gate. 

The  valley  of  Hinnom  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  boundary -line  between  Judah  and  Ben* 
jamin  (Jos  158  18">),  but  otherwise  principally  with 
reference  to  the  abominable  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Ammonites.  The  high  places  of  Tophet 
and  Baal,  where  children  were  passed  through  the 
fire  to  Molech  (Jer  731  32*),  were  built  in  this 
valley.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  burnt  incense  and 
passed  their  children  through  the  fire  to  Molech 
(2  Ch  28s  33«).  This  practice  was  perhaps  toler- 
ated in  Jerusalem  by  Solomon  (1  K.  II7).  Josiah 
defiled  Tophet  in  order  to  prevent  these  horrible 
rites  from  Deing  carried  out  there;  and  from  the 
allusion  to  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people 
(2  K  23*- w),  it  would  appear  that  it  was  near  the 
common  burial-place.  It  was  to  receive  the  name 
of  the  'Valley  of  Slaughter'  in  time  to  come  (Jer 
19"). 

According  to  Bnxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others 
(following  Kimchi),  there  were  perpetual  fires  kept 
up  in  this  valley  for  consuming  dead  bodies  of 
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criminals  and  carcases  of  animals,  and  the  refuse 
of  the  city;  and  this  may  be  accepted  (but  see 
Bobinson,  BBP  L  274)  as  the  most  probable 
method  of  disposing  of  the  immense  masses  of 
refuse  which  required  to  be  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  the  city  (Kosenmuller,  BMisehe 
Gvsjt.  II.  L  pp.  156,  164). 

The  Talmudists  place  the  mouth  of  hell  in  the 
valley  of  H.  'There  are  two  palm  trees  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  between  which  a  smoke  ariseth 
— and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna '  (see  Barclay, 
City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  90,  and 'art.  Gehexna). 
In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  our  Lord  (Mt  5"  10s*, 
etc  ).  Jerome  {Comm.  in  Jer.  7°,  and  on  Mt  10") 
describes  Tojihet  as  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  with  trees  and  gardens  watered  from 
Siloam,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Moriah  {i.e.  in  the 
gardens  below  Siloam  at  the  junction  of  the  east 
and  west  valleys). 

Stanley  [Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  172)  suggests  that  the 
ravine  {gai)  was  named  Ge  Ben  Hinnom,  or  Ge- 
Hinnom,  after  some  ancient  hero  who  had  encamped 
there,  and  that  from  this  was  formed  the  word 
Gehenna.  In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  the 
name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron  (Ibn  Batuteh,  124  ;  Le  Strange,  Pal.  under 
the  Modems,  p.  218).  Stanley  further  points  out 
{Recuv.  of  Jens,  xiv.)  that  the  valley  of  H.  in- 
cludes, if  it  is  not  identical  with,  the  glen  of  the 
Kidron  east  of  the  city.  '  This  appears  to  follow 
beyond  question  from  Jer  19"  ;  ana  it  agrees,  not 
only  with  the  Mussulman  nomenclature,  but  with 
almost  all  the  biblical  indications  on  the  subject, 
and  especially  with  the  word  Ge-hinnora.' 

The  point  which  now  requires  clearing  np  is  the 
identification  of  one  of  the  three  valleys  which 
encompass  Jerusalem  as  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
From  En-rogel,  '  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley 
J  (he  son  of  H.  unto  the  side  of  the  Jebusite 
southward  (the  same  is  Jerusalem) ;  and  the 
border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that 
lieth  before  the  valley  of  H.  westward,  which  is  at 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  vale  of  Rephaim  north- 
ward '  (Jos  15s).  '  And  the  border  went  down  to 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  mountain  that  lieth 
before  the  valley  of  the  son  of  H.,  which  is  in  the 
vale  of  Rephaim  northward,  and  it  went  down  to 
the  valley  of  H.,  to  the  side  of  the  Jebusite  south- 
ward, and  went  down  to  En-rogel '  (Jos  18").  In 
considering  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
•oath  of  the  city  of  Jebus,  it  mast  be  recollected 
that  though  we  know  the  limits  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, on  east,  west,  and  south,  by  the  deep  valleys 
that  begirt  it,  we  do  not  know  for  certain  what 
portions  of  it  comprised  the  city  of  Jebus,  and 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  owing  to  the  many  very  difficult  points 
which  are  not  yet  cleared  up ;  in  fact,  the  only 
solution  appears  to  be  derived  from  considering  the 
dual  condition  of  the  ancient  city  to  which  refer- 
ences appear  constantly  in  OT  and  early  writings. 

The  following  points  seem  to  be  concurred  in 
generally : — 

(1)  That  the  temple  mount  (Moriah)  is  the 
eastern  hill  on  which  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  now 
stands. 

(2)  That  the  city  of  David  as  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  is  on  the  spur  of  Ophel  south 
of  the  temple  area  and  extending  to  Siloam. 

(8)  That  the  Akra  of  the  Maccabees  and  Jose- 
phus is  either  north  or  north-west  of  the  temple 
area. 

(4)  That  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  modern 
Zion,  is  the  Qpovptor  or  upper  market-place  of 
Joseph ug,  taken  into  the  city  by  king  David,  and 
not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  ancient  city  Jebus. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  information  con- 
cerning Jerusalem  is  necessary  to  clear  up  this 


I  question  as  to  Hinnom.  It  appears  to  be  com- 
1  dosively  proved  by  the  Tel  el- A  mama  tablets,  that 
as  far  back  as  the  vear  B.C.  1400.  or  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  Jerusalem  or  Jebus  was  known 
as  Urusalim  (the  element  Uru  being  indicated 
by  the  Somerian  ideogram  *r* = '  city '  (Hommel, 
AHT  p.  201).  'Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem,'  is  first 
spoken  of  in  OT  in  the  account  of  the  spies  (Nu  13", 
Joe  11*)  as  'the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,'  and 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (15°)  is  allotted  to  Judah, 
and  (18s)  also  to  Benjamin.  It  is  stated  that 
neither  the  children  of  Judah  nor  the  children  of 
Benjamin  could  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  and  that 
!  they  dwelt  with  them  there.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  either  that  Jerusalem  was  common  to 
both  tribes,  or  that  a  portion  was  allotted  to  each, 
or  that  different  writers  reckoned  it  differently. 
Light  foot,  quoting  from  the  Talmud,  states  {Pro- 
spect of  Jerusalem),  '  For  most  part  of  the  courts 
were  in  the  portion  of  Judah ;  but  the  altar,  porch, 
temple,  ana  most  holy  place  were  in  Benjamin.' 
It  was  reserved  for  king  David  to  capture  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  and  the  Millo  or  citadel.  It 
is  stated  (2  S  57=1  Ch  11»),  'Nevertheless,  David 
took  the  stronghold  of  Zion  :  the  same  is  the  city 
of  David.'  The  going  up  of  Joab  by  the  '  gutter ' 
or  watercourse,  related  subsequently,  may  have 
been  a  separate  assault  on  another  part  of  the 
city.  Josephus  evidently  favours  this  view,  for  he 
says  that  David  began  the  siege,  and  that  he 
took  the  lower  city  (rijr  xdrw  tAXif)  by  force,  but  the 
citadel  (tupa)  held  out,  and  that  it  was  taken  by 
Joab  {Ant.  V.  ii.  2,  vn.  iiL  1).  If  the  stronghold 
of  Zion  may  be  accepted  as  the  lower  city  of 
Josephus,  and  Millo  as  the  Akra  or  citadel  which 
Joab  took,  all  difficulties  concerning  the  passages 
appear  to  vanish. 

The  difference  between  the  stronghold  of  Zion 
and  the  citadel  of  Millo  seems  to  be  accentuated 
in  the  following  passages : — 

'  And  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  {m&Hdah), 
and  called  it,  The  city  of  David.  And  David 
built  round  about  Millo  and  inward'  (2  S  5»). 
'  And  he  built  the  city  round  about,  from  Millo 
even  round  about ;  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest 
of  the  city'  (1  Ch  U8).  Millo  is  mentioned  as 
separate  from  the  walls  of  the  city  also  in  the 
following  passages,  1  K  9"  M  11",  2  Ch  32».  The 
meaning  of  Millo  is  given  in  QPB  as  rampart,  and 
by  Gesenius  {Lex.)  as  a  rampartjyt  mound,  built 
up  and  filled  with  stones  or  earth.  Lightfoot 
says,  '  Millo,  which  was  an  outward  place  and  the 
suburb  of  Zion,  distinguished  and  parted  from 
Zion  by  a  wall,  yet  a  member  of  it  and  belonging 
to  it.'  Williams  {Holy  City,  part  ii.  p.  43)  says, 
'  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Jerusalem  was 
originally  two  distinct  cities  united  together  by 
David.'  Stanley  has  pointed  out  that  the  strong- 
hold, fort  or  castle,  of  Zion,  in  all  the  passages 
(2  S  57-  »•  1  Ch  ll*-  7-  "),  represents  the  Hebrew 
words  mi?Hdah  (tjiso)  or  mlzdd  (I*?),  the  root 
meaning  a  lair  whence  hunters  seek  their  prey, 
and  to  which  they  can  flee  as  unto  a  safe  retreat 
(Gesen.) ;  the  word  itself  denoting  the  top  or 
summit  of  a  mountain,  or  mountain  castle.  This 
word  in  the  LXX  is  tr*  in  all  these  instances  a« 
il  Tepiox^.  Grove  has  also  pointed  out  that  Millo 
is  rendered  in  every  case  (except  2  Ch  32°)  by  the 
LXX  as  4  4/tpo  (the  citadel),  which  they  employ 
nowhere  else  in  the  OT.  This  word  ^  4n»  is  also 
used  both  by  Josephus  and  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
for  the  fort  or  citadel  overlooking  the  temple  to  the 
north-west,  during  the  struggle  with  the  Mace- 
donian adherents  of  Antiochus,  which  was  at  last 
razed  and  the  rocky  hill  levelled  by  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus  (Jos.  Ant.  xni.  vi.  7  ;  BJ  V.  iv.  1 ;  but  of. 
1  Mac  l**-  14*"  ).  Sayce  (PEFSt,  1883,  p.  214)  also 
points  to  a  '  stronghold  of  Zion '  on  the  lower  hill 
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taken  by  David  before  he  stormed  the  Jebnsite 
citadel  on  the  upper  hill ;  *  and  states  farther, '  The 
dual  form  Jerushalaim,  which  apparently  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  probably 
refers  to  the  old  division  of  Jerusalem  into  the 
lower  city  and  the  temple-hill.'  The  whole  testi- 
mony appears,  therefore,  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
Jerusalem  separated  into  two  portions — one  called 
the  lair  or  stronghold,  which  is  the  city  of  David, 
the  other  called  the  Millo  or  citadel.  Now,  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  clearly  seems  to  place  the  city 
of  David  on  the  spur  of  Ophel  south  of  the  temple, 
above  Siloam  (Neh  31'  I2*7).  Again,  Josephus, 
while  placing  4  **P»  (the  citadel)  to  the  north- 
west or  the  temple,  also  speaks  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  being  taken  by  David,  and  places  it 
near  Ophel.  The  Books  of  Maccabees  speak  of  the 
same  citadel  (i)  i*pa)  as  Josephus  does,  and  call 
the  temple  mount  Sion  (1  Mac  4"  5M).  It  there- 
fore appears,  that  to  accept  the  Ophel  spur  as  the 
city  of  David  or  Zion,  and  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  as  the  Millo  or  citadel  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  will  satisfy  the  various  data  in 
the  OT,  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  and  Josephus. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  boundary - 
line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  went  up 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  drawn  south  of  either 
the  spur  of  Ophel  or  of  the  citadel  (4  Axpa),  or  of 
both. 

The  next  point  to  ascertain  is  the  position  of 
En-rogel ;  and  this  seems  comparatively  easy,  as 
there  appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  at  the 
present  day  that  it  corresponds  to  the  copious 
Virgin's  Fountain.  It  is  the  only  known  fountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  The  Btr  Eyub  is  a 
well  and  not  a  spring,  the  water  being  70  to  80  ft, 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  summer.  In 
a  land  where  there  are  so  few  springs,  this  alone 
ought  to  identify  it.  The  Virgin's  Fountain  is 
close  to  the  stone  Zehweileh,  which  Ganneau  has 
identified  as  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  close  to 
En-rogel  (1  K  1').  This  position  of  En-rogel 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  two  passages 
(2  S  17",  1  K  1»).  Josephus  describes  it  in  two 
passages  (Ant.  vn.  ziv.  4,  DC.  x.  4)  as  close  to 
the  royal  gardens,  and  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
places  the  king's  garden  near  Siloam  (Noh  3U). 
The  Virgin's  Fountain  also  appears  to  be  Gihon- 
in-the-valley  (Siloam  being  Gihon).  Thus  Heze- 
kiah  stopped  (he  upper  outlet  at  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  (Gihon)  and  brought  it  through  the 
rook  to  Siloam  (2  Ch  32*)  to  the  west  side  of  the 
city  of  David,  the  city  of  David  being  on  Ophel. 

The  third  point  to  ascertain  is  the  general  position 
of  the '  mountain  that  lioth  before  the  valley  of  H. 
westward. '  Assuming  that  the  fountain  of  Nephtoah 
is  identified  with  'Am  Ltfta,  about  2J  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  the  mountain  which  lieth 
before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward  appears  to 
be  the  high  ground  immediately  north  of  J erusalem, 
which,  though  not  exactly  a  mountain,  is  the 
highest  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which 
valleys  start  in  all  directions  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Dead  Sea.  The  site  of  the  Russian  hospice 
nay  be  said  to  occupy  the  position  of  this  moun- 
tain. The  line  of  boundary  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin  may  now  be  traced  from  En-shemesh 
(e*st  of  Jerusalem)  to  En-rogel,  thence  up  the 
valley  of  Kidron  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  temple,  thence  across  the  temple  courts 
south  of  the  temple,  and  up  the  valley  on  the 
south  side  of  Akra  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  thence 
north  by  the  Russian  hospice  to  Lifta.  Under 
this  disposition  the  valley  of  Kidron  becomes  the 

*  On  the  other  hand,  It  may  be  maintained  that  2  S  6»  simply 
describes  tbe  manner  ot  the  conquest  of  vj,  and  that  'Zion* 
was  the  Jebnsite  stronghold.  The  passage  la  oertainly  ambigu- 
ous. 


valley  of  Hinnom ;  but  it  is  suggested,  that  while 
the  Kidron  is  only  the  name  for  the  small  narrow 
portion  of  the  vafley  east  of  the  temple,  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  is  the  name  of  the  whole  valley  reach- 
ing from  near  the  Russian  hospice  to  tho  Dead  Sea, 
which  is  now  called  Wddy  en-N&r  or  the  Valley 
of  Fire.  '  The  head  of  this  valley  of  Hinnom  or 
Kidron  commences  near  the  Jaffa  road,  a  mile  and  a 
half  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings '  (Recovery 
of  Jerus.  p.  291).  Thus  the  boundary -line,  after 
leaving  the  valley  of  H.  on  the  east  of  the  temple, 
again  approaches  it  north-west  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  land,  i.e.  to  the  '  top  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
westward '  (Jos  15e). 

As  all  writers  appear  to  concur  in  consideiing 
that  the  position  of  Tophet  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Siloam,  near  the 
junction  of  the  three  valleys  which  are  about 
Jerusalem,  on  the  level  ground  there,  it  seems 
quite  immaterial,  so  far  as  Tophet  is  concerned, 
which  of  those  valleys  was  Hinnom,  and  the 
interest  in  this  matter  lies  in  the  question,  already 
answered,  connected  with  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem as  to  the  position  of  the  city  of  David. 

A  brief  description  is  here  given  of  these  three 
valleys — 

(1)  The  Kidron  Valley  will  alone  suit  the  require- 
ments of  Jos  16s  18",  if  En-rogel  is  to  be  accepted 
as  identical  with  the  Virgin's  Fountain  in  the 
Kidron,  as  from  thence  the  line  'went  up  by  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.'  This  identification 
allows  of  the  partition  of  Jerusalem  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  suits  the  requirements 
of  OT,  Books  of  Maccabees,  Josephus,  Talmud- 
ists,  Jerome,  and  Jewish  and  Arab  tradition.  It 
also  meets  the  requirement  of  Jos  16s  and  181*, 
under  which  the  boundary-line  twice  approaches 
the  valley  of  H., — first  at  En-rogel,  and  secondly 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  the  valley  ot 
H.  eastward.  Against  this  identification  is  the 
use  of  the  word  gai  in  connexion  with  the  valley 
gate;  but  this  objection  is  involved  in  the  identifica- 
tion itself  of  the  nahal  Kidron  and  the  pat  Hinnom 
as  one  and  the  same. 

(2)  The  centre  valley  (or  Tyropoeon  of  Josephus), 
reaching  from  near  the  Jaffa  gate  or  the  Damascus 
gate  to  Siloam,  has  been  identified  by  W.  R. 
Smith  (Encyc.  Brit*  '  Jerusalem '),  Sayce  (PEFSt, 
1883,  p.  213),  Birch  (PEFSt,  p.  179),  and  Sohwarta 
(Das  H.  L.  p.  190),  as  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This 
appears  to  necessitate  the  Btr  Eyub  being  identified 
as  En-rogel,  although  Birch  expressly  states  that 
the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  En-rogel.  The  line  pass- 
ing up  the  Tyropooon  Valley  separates  the  eastern 
mount  from  the  western,  and  thus  places  part  of 
the  city,  but  none  of  the  temple  courts,  in  Judah. 
The  difficulty  about  adopting  this  valley  as  the 
valley  of  H.  is  that  it  exists  only  in  Jerusalem. 
It  begins  at  the  Damascus  gt>te  or  at  the  Jaffa 
gate,  and  ends  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  an 
important  division  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  but 
it  is  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  valleys 
to  east  and  west  of  the  city.  It  cannot  fulfil  either 
of  the  conditions  of  extending  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tain that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  H.,  or  as  far  as 
the  'emek  where  Tophet  was :  a  glance  at  the  map 
or  model  will  show  that  it  is  a  geographical  impossi- 
bility to  consider  the  gardens  below  Siloam  as  part 
of  the  central  valley.  These  gardens  clearly  be- 
long to  the  junction  of  the  east  and  west  valleys. 
There  is  thus  no  part  of  the  central  valley  where 
the  high  places  of  Tophet  and  Baal  could  have  been 
built. 

(3)  The  identification  of  the  W&dy  er-Rub&beh 
as  the  valley  of  H.  has  hitherto  been  generally 
accepted  among  Western  writers,  though  Jewish- 
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Arab  tradition  is  against  it.  This  valley  com- 
mences as  an  'emek  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
and  fulfils  the  condition  of  reaching  '  the  mountain 
which  lieth  over  against  the  valley  of  H.  to  the 
westward';  it  passes  W.S.W.  towards  the  Jaffa 
gate,  then  to  south,  and  again  trends  round  to  the 
west  and  joins  the  Kidron  near  Siloam,  thus  com- 
passing Jerusalem  to  the  west  and  south.  Two 
large  reservoirs  are  built  in  it — the  Birket  Manilla 
above,  and  the  Birket  es-Sultdn  below  the  Jaffa 
gate;  its  description  in  detail  is  given  in  the 
article  Jerusalem.  At  the  junction  of  this  valley 
with  the  Kidron  it  again  forms  an  'emek  or  fields 
(Jer  31*>).  But  to  identify  the  Wddy  er-Bubdbeh 
with  the  valley  of  H.  appears  to  require  En-rogel 
to  be  located  at  the  Bir  EyHb,  and  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  in  Benjamin. 

The  junction  of  the  east  and  west  valleys  can- 
not be  considered  to  belong  to  one  valley  more 
than  the  other,  and,  so  far  as  localizing  Tophet,  all 
will  allow  that  the  valley  of  H.  extended  to  this 
junction.  It  is  stated  by  Jeremiah  (7")  that  the 
valley  of  H.  in  the  vicinity  of  Tophet  shall  be 
called  the  'valley  of  slaughter,'  'for  they  shall 
bury  in  Tophet  till  there  be  no  more  place  ;  later 
on  ne  prophesies  (31"),  'and  the  whole  valley 
{'emek)  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  ashes,  ana 
ail  the  fields  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the 
corner  of  the  horse  gate  to  the  east,  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord.'  This  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
the  ground  stretching  from  above  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  to  the  Btr  Eyub,  including  the  mouth 
of  Wady  er-Rub&beh.  Now,  this  land  is  here 
described  as  'emek,  although  Kidron  is  termed  a 
nahal,  and  the  valley  of  H.  (wherever  located)  is 
termed  a  gai.  This  ground  is  also  called  fields 
(shldemoth,  Jer  31*  [BJerS]),  and  the  'king's  garden* 
by  Siloam  (Neh  3U),  probably  the  same  as  the 
king's  dale  {'emek),  where  Absalom  raised  a  pillar 
(2  8  18"),  stated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  VIL  x.  3)  to 
be  2  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Josephus  also 
relates  that  the  '  king's  paradise '  or  '  garden '  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  En-rogel,  where  Adonijah  con- 
spired against  king  David  (1  K  1* ;  Ant.  vu.  xiv.  4, 
IX.  x.  4).  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  '  king's  dale ' 
or  'vale'  {'emek)  of  Shaveh  (Gn  14"),  where  Mel- 
chizedek  met  Abraham.  The  garden  of  Uzza  is 
not  located  (2  K  21M).  This  junction  of  the  valleys 
may  be  the  valley  {'emek)  of  Jehoshaphat  or  of 
decision  (Jl  3*-1*-*4),  where  all  nations  shall  be 
judged  in  'the  day  of  the  Lord,'  thus  agreeing 
with  the  tradition  of  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Jews 
for  many  centuries.  See  JEHOSHAPHAT  (Valley 
OF).  The  '  king's  gardens '  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  remarkable  waterworks  constructed 
by  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  Virgin's  Fountain  is 
identified  as  Gihon  in  the  valley  (5s  Ch  33"),  the 
upper  outlet  of  which  was  stopped  by  king  Heze- 
kiah,  who  '  brought  it  straight  down  by  an  under- 
ground way  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David ' 
(2K20*,2Ch32*).  This  account  exactly  describes 
the  rock-cut  passage  which  runs  through  the  Ophel 
spur  to  Siloam.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more 
ancient  watercourse  by  which  the  Virgin's  Fountain 
supplied  the  city  of  David  with  water  (discovered 
by  the  present  writer  in  1868),  and  this  water- 
duct  has  been  identified  by  some  as  the  'gutter ' 
by  which  Joab  got  up  into  the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 
On  the  outside  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  can  still  be 
seen  the  old  conduit  which  led  the  overflow  waters 
down  the  Kidron,  and  which  may  be  identified  as 
the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of 
the  fuller's  field  (2  K  18",  Is  7*  36»).  It  may 
possibly  also  be  the  '  king's  pool '  (Neh  2").  The 
pool  between  the  two  walls  at  Siloam  is  also 
mentioned  (Is  22*1",  Neh  3U).  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  instance  yet  known  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  waterworks  of  the  past  in  the  valley  of 


Hinnom  is  the  remarkable  aqueduct  cut  in  the 
rock  running  down  the  Wddy  en-Ndr  below  the 
Bir  Ey6b,  discovered  and  cleared  out  in  1868  for 
several  hundred  yards,  and  serving  for  no  apparent 
purpose.  This  seems  probably  the  aqueduct  to 
carry  off  '  the  brook  that  overflowed  through  the 
midst  of  the  land,'  for  '  Why  should  the  kings  of 
Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water?'  (2  Ch  32?). 

LrrnuTDM.  —  Rosenmfiller.  BOHseh.  Qeogr.  U.  166,  161: 
Robinson,  BRP ;  Stanley,  SP :  Barclay,  City  of  the  Qrtti 
King;  Riehm,  BWB;  Tobler,  Topog.;  Baedeker-Soon,  I-lU.  < 
Rtcov.  qfjenu. ;  William*,  Holy  City;  SWF. 

C  Warren. 
HIP. — The  only  occurrence  of  this  word  in  AV 
is  in  the  proverbial  expression  Jg  15*  'And  he 
smote  them  hip  and  thigh  (?v*S  P1**)  with  a  great 
slaughter.'  The  Heb.  is  lit.  '  leg  upon  thigh,  but 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  quite  unknown.  The 
phrase  '  hip  and  thigh '  comes  from  the  Gen.  Bible, 
which  offers  in  the  marg.  'horsemen  and  footmen,' 
the  suggestion  of  Targ.;  but  that  does  not  explain 
the  expression.  Nor  is  Kimchi's  '  heels  over 
head,'  m  reference  to  their  flight,  more  likely  or 
more  lucid.  Others  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  that 
they  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  limb  piled  on  limb  in 
bloody  confusion.  We  may  compare  '  catch  one  or 
have  one  on  the  hip,'  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
language  of  wrestling,  and  found  in  Shaks.  and 
elsewhere,  as  Merch.  of  Venice,  I.  iii.  47 — 
*  It  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  tat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.' 

RV introduces  'hip'  into  Gn  32*3W'  'the  sinew 
of  the  hip,'  for  AV  'the  sinew  which  shrank. 
See  Sinew.  J.  Hastings. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS.— See  Behemoth. 

HI  RAH  (.Trrt).— The  Adullamite  with  whom 
Judah,  according  to  the  story  of  Gn  38  (J),  appears 
to  have  entered  into  a  kina  of  partnership  in  the 
matter  of  flocks  (see  Dillm.  ad  loe.).  In  w.'1*'  he 
is  called  the  'friend'  (n)  of  Judah.  Instead  of 
i-iin,  the  LXX  must  have  read  wjih  '  his  shepherd,' 
for  in  both  these  verses  it  has  woqi^r.  This  reading 
is  followed  also  by  Vulg.  {pastor,  opilio)  and  Luther 
(Hirte),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
wrong.  From  v.1  it  is  evident  that  Hirah's  relation 
to  Judah  was  an  independent  one,  even  if  Judah 
was  the  more  important  man  of  the  two.  After 
Tamar  had  successfully  carried  out  her  stratagem, 
it  was  by  the  hand  of  his  'friend'  Hirah  that 
Judah  sent  the  promised  kid  to  the  supposed 
kidahah,  Gn  28**-  J.  A  Selbir. 

HIRAH  {oyij ;  Xeipd/i). — Some  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  actual  form  of  the  name.  In  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  the  form  given  above  is  that 
which  is  usually  adopted  ;  but  in  I  K  51*- "  [Heb. 
**•  **]  7*  Hirom  (oVrn)  occurs,  while  the  Chronicler 
adheres  to  the  form  Huram  (tryn ;  in  1  Ch  14> 
Kethibh  orn).  The  LXX  invariably  gives  Xeiod> ; 
Josephus  Etpo/ut  (c.  Avion.  L  17,  18)  and  Etpapot 
{A  nt.  vm.  ii.  6,  etc. ).  The  name  further  appears  as 
lipwfws  (Herodotus,  vii.  98;  Syncellus,  p.  343  ff.) 
and  'Zoipww  (Eupolemon  cited  by  Eusehius,  Pnep. 
Evang.  ix.  33,  34).  The  name  is  undoubtedly 
Phoenician,  and  is  equivalent  to  Ahiram  (oynt<  Nu 
26")  = '  brother  of  the  exalted  one '  ;*  cf .  Baethgen, 
Beitrage  zur  Semit.  Bdigionsgeschichte,  p.  156  (but 
see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  75  ff.,  upon  whose 
theory  the  meaning  is  '  brother  is  exalted ').  Ac- 
cording to  Movers  (Die  Phonizu^  L  p.  505  f. ),  Hiram 
or  Huram  is  the  name  of  a  deity =' the  coiled  or 
*  Names  ot  this  type  are  especially  common  in  Phoenician ; 
cf.  Abibaal,  Abiram.   Similar  instances  ot  the  dropping;  of  the 

initial  K  occur  in  Hebrew  (Hlel,  1  K  18"  Vo.  tor  Vn|<).  *nd 
in  Phoenician  (roSon,  lSDn=' brother  of  Milk,'  'of  Milkaih' 
nj^cnn  - '  sister  of  Milkath"). 
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twisted  one' ;  but  this  derivation  is  very  improb- 
able. 

1.  King  of  Tyre,  and  contemporary  with  David 
tad  Solomon.  According  to  2  S  5",  1  Ch  141,  H. 
sent  an  embassy  to  David  after  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  provided  him  with  artisans  and 
materials  for  the  building  of  his  palace.  On  the 
accession  of  Solomon  messengers  were  again  sent 
to  the  Israelite  court,  doubtless  to  offer  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  king  (1  K  &*•).  A  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  H.  supplied  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees 
from  Lebanon,  together  with  skilled  workmen  for 
the  building  of  the  temple.  In  return,  Solomon 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  20,000  oors  of  wheat 
and  20,000  baths  of  pure  oil  (after  the  reading  of 
LXX,  2  Ch  and  Josephus ;  the  Hebrew  gives  '  20 
cors  of  oil,'  1  K  54"11).  At  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years  '  wherein  Solomon  had  built  the  two  houses, 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  king's  house,'  he 
presented  Hiram  with  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Galilee.  The  gift,  however,  failed  to  please  the 
Phoenician  king,*  though  in  return  he  made  Solo- 
mon a  present  of  120  talents  of  gold  (1  K  910""). 
The  friendly  relations  between  the  two  monarchs 
were  further  strengthened  by  their  combined  trad- 
ing operations :  for  '  the  king  (Solomon)  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarahish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  : 
once  every  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish, 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks '{IK  10°,  2  Ch  9°).  In  addition  to  this,  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  sailors  of  Solomon's 
merchant  vessels  trading  between  Ezion-geber  (at 
the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah)  and  Ophir  were 
accompanied  by  Hiram's  servants,  '  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea'  (1  K  D*-38,  2  Ch  8"-M), 
and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  route  to  Ophir 
(1  K  10"). 

In  the  Chronicler's  account  of  Solomon's  dealings 
with  Hiram  (2  Ch  2M-)  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the 
former  is  increased  to  '  20,000  measures  of  beaten 
wheat,  and  20,000  measures  of  barley,  and  20,000 
baths  of  wine,  and  20,000  baths  of  oil,'  and  is 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Tyrian  work- 
people. 

This  statement  seems  due  to  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  Chronicler:  probably  a  certain 
quantity  of  wheat  and  pure  oil  was  supplied  to 
the  Phoenician  court,  and  a  similar  contribution  of 
barley,  wine,  and  oil  handed  over  to  '  the  hewers 
that  cut  timber.'  The  Book  of  Kings  only  men- 
tions the  former  payment,  which  the  Chronicler 
incorrectly  combines  with  a  second  statement 
(apparently  obtained  from  another  source)  relating 
to  the  workpeople  only.  A  more  striking  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  accounts  occurs  at 
2Ch  81**,  where  the  Chronicler,  who  ignores  the 
present  of  gold  made  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  (1  K 
914),  refers  to  the  cities  of  Galilee  as  if  they  had 
been  presented  to  Solomon  by  Hiram.  The  omis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  contradiction  of  the  statement 
of  1  K  ft"1,  is  probably  due  to  the  de.'j-e  of  the 
Chronicler  to  bring  the  history  more  into  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  his  own  age.  According 
to  the  later  conception  it  would  be  as  improbable 
that  Solomon,  with  his  fabulous  riches,  should 
receive  gold  from  Hiram,  as  that  he  should  pre- 
sent Israelite  cities  to  a  foreign  monarch. 

A  more  serious  difficulty,  however,  confronts  us 
when  we  compare  the  biblical  narrative  with  the 

•IK »» 'and  he  called  them  the  land  of  Cabot  Cabal  la 
usually  taken  as  =  ' worth  nothing.'  It  la  more  probable  that 
the  LXX  if**  represents  the  truer  reading.  Tlx. 4 land  of  Galilee' 
(7*710  ryf,  supposing  him  to  have  connected  the  word  with  V$| 
'dune.'  8eeKIostermann<nfoe.X  Buhl  (GAPp.  221),  however, 
oonskiem  that  the  territory  lay  somewhere  near  the  town  of 
that  name  (Jos  19*7)  in  N.  Galilee :  In  this  ease  the  LXX  tfm  Is 
treated  as  a  mistranslation  of  713$,  as  If  713|. 


information  supplied  by  Josephus  from  the  Tyrian 
historians,  Menander  and  Dius  (Ant.  vm.  ii  6-9, 
v.  3 ;  e.  Apion.  L  17,  18).  According  to  the  latter, 
Hiram  was  the  son  of  Abibaal,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  63  after  a  glorious  reign  of  34  years.  Now,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  building  of  David's 
palace  followed  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (2  8  5"),  i.e.  in  the  seventh  year  of 
David's  reign.  It  is  further  stated  (1  K  V™-)  that 
Hiram  was  still  alive  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Solomon's  reign,  so  that,  according  to  the  biblical 
narrative,  the  total  length  of  his  reign  must  have 
exceeded  50  years.  The  disagreement  between  the 
two  accounts  is  made  even  clearer  by  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  {Ant.  TOT.  iii.  l),that  the  building 
of  the  temple  began  in  the  11th  year  of  Hiram. 
For  the  temple  was  begun  in  the  4th  year  of 
Solomon  (1  K  61),  so  that  Hiram  and  David  could 
have  reigned  only  8  years  contemporaneously.  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Ewald  (Geseh.  iii.  p.  307) 
and  Bertheau  (on  2  Ch  2»)  that  the  Hiram  of 
David's  reign  was  the  grandfather  of  Solomon's 
contemporary.  Thenius,  on  the  other  hand  (on 
2  S  5",  1  K  51),  supposes  that  Abibaal  was  merely 
an  honorary  title,  and  that  both  father  and  son 
were  called  Hiram.  The  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  are  not 
chronologically  arranged,  and  that  David's  palace 
was  not  actually  built  until  the  end  of  his  reign 
(Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  1,  p.  148  f. ;  see  Samuel, 
Books  op). 

Josephus  further  recounts  (Ant.  vm.  v.  3  j  «. 
Apion.  i  17,  18),  on  the  authority  of  Menander 
and  Dins,  that  Solomon  and  Hiram  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  riddles,  in  which  the  former  was 
finally  overcome  by  a  young  Tyrian  named  Abde- 
mon.  In  another  passage  (Ant.  VIII.  ii.  6-7)  he 
sets  forth  the  letters  which  passed  between  the 
two  kings  on  the  subject  of  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  asserts  that  copies  were  preserved, 
not  only  in  Jewish  books,  but  in  the  Tyrian  state- 
records  (cf.  2  Ch  2").  In  all  probability,  these 
letters  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Josephus  himself ; 
they  are  given  at  greater  length  by  Eupolemon 
(Eusebius,  Prcep.  Evanc.  ix.  33,  34),  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  21).  According  to  Clem.  Alex,  (foe  cit.)  and 
Tatian  (Or.  e.  Grcecot,  %  37),  Solomon  married  the 
daughter  of  Hiram  (cf.  1  K  H*"  '•  where  Zidonians 
are  mentioned  among  Solomon's  wives). 

Among  the  more  important  events  of  the  glori- 
ous reign  of  Hiram  may  be  mentioned  (1)  the 
campaign  against  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  who 
had  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute ;  (2)  the 
fortification  of  the  island  of  Tyre ;  (3)  the  erection 
of  new  temples  to  Hercules  and  Astarte.  H. 
further  restored  many  old  sanctuaries  and  enriched 
one  of  the  chief  temples  (that  of  Zeus-Baalsamin) 
with  numerous  golden  ornaments,  in  particular 
with  a  golden  pillar  (mentioned  by  Herodotus,  ii. 
44).    See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  n.  i.  141  f. 

2.  The  artificer  procured  by  king  Solomon  from 
Tyre  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  various  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  brass  for  the  temple  (1  K  VM-) : 
acc.  to  2  Ch  2U,  he  was  also  '  skilful  to  work  in  gold 
and  in  silver  ...  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber, 
in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  in  crim- 
son.' The  more  important  of  his  works  were  the 
two  pillars  of  brass,  the  molten  sea  and  the  twelve 
oxen,  the  ten  bases  and  the  ten  1  avers,  all  of  brass, 
besides  the  vessels  of  brass  required  for  the  temple 
service.  According  to  1  K  7  his  mother  was  a 
widow  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his 
father  a  Tyrian  brassworker.  The  Chronicler, 
however,  describes  him  as  '  Huram  Abi  *  ('3$  07m ; 

"The  word ' Abi '  OJjf  'my  father')  is  usually  taken  (Ber- 
theau on  2  Ch  2»)  in  the  sense  of  'master,'  a  title  *f  respect 
and  distinction  ;  of.  On  4»»  46»  etc. 
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4i»  van  o-jin^  the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters 
of  Dan'  (2  Ch  21*-)-  As  Giesebrecht  has  shown 
(ZATW,  1881,  p.  239 f.,  but  see  Cheyne  in  Exposi- 
tory Times,  June  1898,  p.  47 1»),  it  is  probable  that 
the  Chronicler  has  here  preserved  the  truer  account ; 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  was  omitted  as 
unintelligible  by  the  author  of  Kings  (cf.  LXX  to 
2  Ch  2la  rbv  raripa  iwv,  iraiSa  /ww).  He  further 
suggests  that  the  dislike  felt  by  the  editor  of  Kings 
to  the  idea  of  the  temple  being  built  by  a  half- 
Phoenician,  caused  him  to  insert  the  words  'a 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali '  O^;?)  noDD  . . .  ^s), 
the  alteration  of  1?  '■'>^'i>  ('of  the  daughters  of  Dan ') 
into  ""59?  ('of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali')  being 
the  more  permissible,  since  Dan  lay  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Naphtali.  Josephus  (Ant.  VIII.  iii.  4) 
describes  him  as  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  on  his 
mother's  side,  his  father  being  Ur  of  the  stock  of 
Israel  (cf.  on  this  later  tradition  Ed.  KOnig  in 
Expos.  Times,  May  1898,  p.  346»). 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

HIRE,  HIRELING.— Hire  in  AV  is  equivalent 
always  to  mod.  wages.  Thus  Gn  31*  'The  ring- 
straked  shall  be  thy  hire';  Is  23>8  'And  her  mer- 
chandise and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  to  the 
LORD'  (Del.  'her  gain  and  her  wages  become 
holy  unto  J"');  Mic  3U  'The  heads  thereof  judge 
for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for 
hire' ;  Lk  107  '  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 
Tindale  has  the  word  very  much  as  in  the  mod. 
use  in  Mk  121  'And  let  yt  out  to  hyre  unto  hus- 
bandmen.' The  plu.  'hires,'  now  obsolete,  occurs 
once  in  AV,  Mic  l7  '  All  the  hires  thereof  shall  be 
burned  with  fire.'  So  Wye.  (1388)  in  Lv  25M,  Ezk 
16*>,  and  (13S0)  Ho  'Treuli  the  hyris  of  synne, 
deeth '  (1388,  '  For  the  wagis  of  synne  is  deth '). 

A  hireling  is  a  hired  servant  (for  which  see 
Family,  vol.  i.  p.  849»),  and  properly  carries 
no  suggestion  of  unfaithfulness.  Thus  Tindale, 
Works,  i.  146,  '  Hereby  mayest  thou  not  under- 
stand that  we  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
inheritance  of  life,  through  the  merits  of  good 
works,  as  hirelings  do  their  wages.'  So  Rhem.  has 
'  hireling '  in  Lk  15lr- 1B,  where  all  the  other  VSS 
have  '  hired  servant.'  And  cf.  Sir  7a°  '  Whereas 
thy  servant  worketh  truly,  entreat  him  not  evil, 
nor  the  hireling  that  bestoweth  himself  wholly  for 
thee.'  But  through  Christ's  use  of  the  word  in 
Jn  101*-  ls  it  has  come  to  express  not  only  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  his  work,  but  even  one  who  is 
unfaithful  in  the  doing  of  it.  Gosson  (Schoole  of 
Abuse,  Arber's  ed.  p.  25)  says, '  Poetrie  and  pyping 
have  allwaies  bene  so  united  togither,  that  til  the 
time  of  Melanippides,  Pipers  were  Poets  hyer- 
lings ;  but  marke  I  pray  you,  how  they  are  nowe 
both  abused.'  The  word  'hireling'  is  now  as 
greatly  abused  as  either,  being  carried  quite  be- 
yond our  Lord's  meaning  and  intention.  Shaks. 
does  not  use  the  word ;  but  Milton  (PL  lv.  193) 
gives  us — 

'  So  clomb  this  first  grand  Thief  into  God's  fold  ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb.' 
Then  South,  Sermons,  iv.  No.  6—'  If  we  consider 
even  Judas  himself,  it  was  not  his  carrying  the 
bag,  while  he  followed  bis  master,  but  his  follow- 
ing his  master  only  that  he  might  carry  the  bag, 
which  made  him  a  thief  and  an  hireling.'  Finally, 
Cowper,  Truth — 

'  Rut  with  averted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling,  and  the  slavish  drudge.' 

J.  Hastings. 
'  HIS. — Under  an  impression,  probably,  that  the 
'»  of  the  poss.  case  was  a  shortened  form  of  Aw 
(though  it  is  really  the  remains  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  genitive  ending  -es),  this  adj.  was  employed 
throughout  a  long  period  to  indicate  possession. 
It  probably  arose  from  a  desire  to  avoid  adding  s 
to  a  word  which  already  had  that  sound,  perhaps 
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more  than  once.  Hence  it  is  generally  found  aftel 
words  ending  in  *,  and  especially  after  proper 
names.  Thus  Ridley,  Brefe  Declaration  (Moule'a 
ed.),  p.  119, '  Innocentius  his  fantastical  invention ' ; 
and  p.  140,  'Duns  his  fantastical  imagination': 
Knox,  Hist.  p.  101,  'Secondarily,  said  he,  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  James  his  commandment 
or  Pauls  obedience,  proceeded  of  the  holy  Ghost ' ; 
Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  I.  3  (p.  4),  'But  his  Holinesse 
his  converting  facultie  worketh  the  strongest  at 
the  greatest  distance.'  It  is  freely  employed,  how- 
ever, where  there  is  no  need  to  avoid  repeating  s. 
Thus  Cranmer,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  i.  2,  'And 
where  he  had  reasons  for  the  King  his  party,  that 
ho  was  moved  of  God  his  law,  which  doth  straitly 
forbid  and  that  with  many  great  threats,  that  no 
man  shall  marry  his  brother  his  wife.'  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  old  writers  had  not  so  nice  an  ear 
as  we  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  multiplying 
sibilants.  We  find  in  Cranmer,  Works,  i.  18,  '  the 
King's  Grace's  most  honourable  Council,'  and  p. 
151,  '  the  King's  Highness's  realm'  and  in  Hall 
(Works,  ii.  190)  even  'We  are  Moseses  disciples.' 
The  idiom  indeed  was  left  after  a  time  to  the 
caprice  or  taste  of  the  writer.  Tindale  gives  us  in 
Mt  22s2  '  I  am  Abrahams  God,  and  Ysaacks  God, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob.' 

In  AV  1611  his  was  used  for  the  poss.  case  in 
1  K  15"  '  Asa  his  heart  was  perfect  with  the  LOUD 
all  his  dayes,'  and  in  Est  3*  '  to  see  whether  Mor- 
decai  his  matters  would  stand.'  In  17«2  these 
were  changed  into  the  usual  form  with  ,s.  But  in 
the  heading  of  Dt  10  'Moses  his  suit*  remains, 
and  even  '  Sarai  her  name '  in  Gn  17  heading,  and  the 
foil,  examples  of  his  are  still  found  in  the  Apocr., 
1  Es  1  hM<l'n«  2S1  37- «.  To  1  hMdi"*-,  Jth  12"  13»  16". 
Three  nwding  <g  Mac  lMra  4s8  1222 ;  and  in  the  Trans- 
lators'  Preface  we  find,  '  Doth  not  their  Paris 
edition  differ  from  the  Lovaine,  and  Hortensius 
his  from  them  both,'  and  '  We  might  be  taxed 
peradventure  with  S.  James  his  words.' 

For  his = its,  see  Its.  J.  Hastings. 

HITHERTO  was  formerly  an  adv.  of  space  as 
well  as  of  time,  as  in  Shaks.  /  Henry  IV.  III. 
i  74  

■  England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto. 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assigned.' 

So  in  AV,  Job  38"  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  further'  (ns-ij);  2  S  7»  =  1  Ch  17M  '  Who  am  I, 

0  LORD  God,  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou 
hast  brought  me  hitherto  ? '  (pm,n— ir_,  RV  '  thus 
f ar ' ) .  Even  when  the  ref .  is  to  time, '  hitherto '  was 
used  in  a  sense  that  is  now  unfamiliar,  expressing 
not  only  what  has  been  up  till  now,  but  what  is 
still  going  on.  In  Jn  16M  '  Hitherto  have  ye 
asked  nothing  in  my  name,'  the  meaning  is  that 
that  which  is  true  up  till  now  is  no  longer  to  be  so. 
But  in  Jn  517  'My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 

1  work,'  though  the  Gr.  (tm  ipri)  is  the  same,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  work  still  goes  on  (RV  '  even 
until  now').  Cf.  Hamilton's  Catechism,  fol.  14b 
'  Quhat  is  the  trew  sence  of  the  same  bukis  is  ye 
consent  and  authorite  of  our  mother  the  haly 
kirk,  fra  the  Apostils  tyme  hitherto ' ;  and  Udal, 
Erasmus  Paraphrase,  ii.  fol.  279»  '  He  is  as  yet 
hitherto  alyve,  that  the  hater  wisheth  evill  unto, 
and  yet  he  him  selfe  is  al  ready  dead.  That  mans 
life  is  safe:  and  this  hath  lost  everlasting  lyfe, 
being  his  owne  murtherour.'         J.  HASTINGS. 

"HITTITES  (y™>  Hittl,  pi.  Hitttm,f  XerTaibt)— 
In  Jos  l4  the  country  between  the  Lebanon  and 
the  Euphrates  is  described  as  'the  land  of  the 

•  Cf.  Lk  4»  '  Simon's  wife's  mother.' 

t  The  proper  name  rn  Jlcth  (Gn  10"  28*)  may  be  an  assimi- 
lation to  the  Bab.  name  Khatti  which  we  And  In  contract-tablets 
of  the  age  of  Abraham. 
Charta  Srribner't  Sow 
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Hittites,'  which  is  more  closely  defined  in  Jg  1M  as 
to  the  north  of  Palestine.  In  2  S  24*  the  unin- 
telligible and  corrupt  '  Tahtira-hodshi '  must  be 
corrected  into  '  the  Hittites  of  Kadesh,'  according 
to  a  corrected  reading  of  the  LXX  (Luc.  els  y1)i> 
X«ttwJju  KoSijs),  so  that  the  power  of  David  ex- 
tended northward  as  far  as  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
close  to  the  lake  of  Horns.  Solomon  imported 
horses  from  '  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,'  as  well  as 
from  the  kings  of  Aram,  from  Egypt,  or  perhaps 
a  northern  Mizir,  and  (according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Fr.  Lenormant)  from  Kue  on  the  Gulf  of 
Antioch,  the  price  of  a  horse  being  160  shekels  of 
silver  (about  £26,  1  K  10»  »).  These  northern 
'  kings  of  the  Hittites '  were  supposed  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  when  they  were  besieging 
Samaria  at  a  later  date,  to  have  been  'hired' 
against  them  by  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K  79). 

Besides  the  northern  Hittites,  other  Hittites,  or 
'sons  of  Heth,'  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  as  in- 
habiting the  south  of  Palestine.  Abraham  found 
them  at  Hebron  (Gn  23»  2610);  in  Nu  1329  the 
Hittites  are  named  along  with  the  Jebusites  and 
Amorites  as  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Canaan  ; 
and  Ezk  (16s)  declares  that  the  father  of  Jerus. 
was  an  Amorite,  and  its  mother  a  Hittite.  These 
southern  Hittites  are  probably  alone  meant  in  Gn 
10u,  though,  as  the  Hamathites  are  also  included 
among  the  children  of  Canaan,  it  is  possible  that 
the  northern  Hittites  may  be  referred  to  as  well. 
'  Uriah  the  Hittite '  (2  S-12)  may  have  belonged  to 
the  Hittites  of  the  south,  like  the  two  Hittite 
wives  of  Esau  (Gn  26*  36« ;  cf.  27<«). 

On  the  Egyp.  monuments  the  Khata  or  Hittites 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Thothmes  III. 
of  the  18th  dynasty  (b.c.  1503-1449).  In  b.c.  1470 
the  Pharaoh  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  received  the  tribute  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
'  the  Greater,'  consisting  of  8  rings  of  silver  400  lb. 
in  weight,  and  'a  great  piece  of  crystal.'  In  b.c. 
1463  tribute  was  again  sent  from  '  the  king  of  the 
Greater  Hittite  land.'  Thothmes  I  v.,  the  grand- 
son of  Thothmes  ill.,  repulsed  an  attack  made  by 
the  Hittites  upon  Tunip  (now  Tennib)  in  N.  Syria, 
and  his  two  successors,  Amenophis  (Amen-hotep) 
III.  and  IV.,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets,  were  constantly  called  on  to  oppose  the 
Hittite  'king,'  who  led  his  forces  through  the 
passes  of  the  Taurus  into  the  Egyp.  province  of  N. 
Syria,  or  intrigued  with  disaffected  Canaanites  in 
Palestine.  We  hear,  finally,  of  Eta-gama,  the 
native  governor  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  joining 
with  the  king  of  the  Hittites  and  the  king  of 
Mitanni  or  Aram-naharaim  against  the  Egyptians. 

The  decay  of  the  Egyp.  power  in  Syria  enabled 
the  Hittites  to  establish  themselves,  not  only  at 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  but  also  in  the 
Amorite  city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  near  the 
lake  of  Hoins.  Seti  I.,  the  second  king  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  claims  to  have  overthrown  them. 
They  were  ruled  at  the  time  by  Mutal,  the  son  of 
Mul-sar,  who  had  been  murdered,  and  who  was 
the  son  of  Saplil.  Ramses  II.,  the  successor  of 
Seti,  continued  the  war.  In  the  6th  year  of  the 
Pharaoh's  reign  (b.c.  1343),  Ramses,  while  besieging 
Kadesh,  saved  himself  from  a  Hittite  ambuscade 
only  by  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  epic  on  the  part  of 
the  court -poet  Pentattr.  In  the  21st  year  of 
Kamses  (b.c.  1327)  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  made  between  him  and  '  the  great  king  of  the 
Hittites,'  Khata-sar,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Mutal,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Among  other 
stipulations  it  was  agreed  that  all  political  refugees 
on  either  side  should  be  pardoned.  The  observance 
of  the  treaty  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Hittite  and  Egyptian  deities,  and  the  Hittite 
text  of  it  was  engraved  on  a  silver  plate,  on  which 


was  an  image  of  the  god  Sutekh  embracing  the 
Hittite  king.  The  plate  was  brought  to  Egypt  by 
the  Hittite  ambassador  Tar-Tiseb.  The  treaty 
was  faithfully  kept,  being  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Hittite  king  to 
Ramses,  and  Kadesh  continued  to  mark  the 
southern  limit  of  Hittite  rule. 

In  the  Aramaean  districts  south  of  the  Taurus 
the  Hittites  do  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
a  conquering  caste,  and  their  power  was  broken 
by  the  invasion  of  the  hordes  from  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Greek  seas,  who  poured  through  Syria 
and  the  land  of  the  Amorites  into  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Ramses  III.  of  the  20th  dynasty.  When 
the  Assyr.  monuments,  in  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  l.  (b.c.  1100),  first  begin  to  refer  to  the 
Khattfi  (also  written  Khate"),  in  place  of  a  single 
Hittite  king  who  is  able  to  summon  allies  from 
the  distant  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  we  find  a 
number  of  separate  Hittite  states.  Of  these 
Carchemish  seems  to  have  been  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important.  The  Assyrians  penetrated  into 
Kummukh  (Commagfine"),  and  compelled  Sadi- 
Tesub  (or  Sadi-Anteru),  son  of  Khattu-sar,  the 
Hittite  king,  to  become  tributary.  The  name  of 
Khattu-sar  is  plainly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
opponent  of  Ramses  II. 

In  B.C.  880  Assur-nazir-pal,  the  Assyr.  king, 
received  tribute  from  Sangara  of  Carchemish,  and 
forced  his  way  over  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates  to 
the  west.  His  successor,  Shalmaneser  II.  (b.c  854), 
defeated  a  league  of  Hittites  and  Aramaeans  from 
Kummukh  and  the  adjoining  countries,  of  which 
Sangara  was  the  head.  The  Assyrians  had  already 
extended  the  name  of  'Hittite'  from  the  Hittites 
proper  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  we  find  Shalmaneser  II.  including  even  the 
kings  of  Israel,  of  Ammon,  and  of  the  Arabs,  among 
the  'Hittite'  princes.  Just  as  the  Babylonians 
had  given  the  name  of  'Amorites'  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  '  Amorites ' 
having  been  the  dominant  people  of  the  west  when 
the  Babylonians  first  became  acquainted  with  it, 
so  the  fact  that  the  Hittites  were  the  first  and 
most  powerful  of  the  antagonists  whom  the 
Assyrians  encountered  in  their  Syrian  campaigns, 
caused  the  name  of  '  Hittite '  in  the  Assyr.  period 
to  be  applied  to  all  the  nations  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  capture  of  Carchemish  by  Sargon 
in  b.c.  717,  and  the  death  of  .its  last  king,  Fisiris, 
broke  up  the  Hittite  power  in  northern  Syria, 
and  threw  the  trade  of  W.  Asia  into  Assyr.  hands. 

The  Hittites  under  the  name  of  Khate  are 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Armenia  or  Ararat.  In  the  9th  cent  b.c. 
Menuas,  king  of  Biainas  or  Van,  defeated  the 
Hittite/  king  Sada-halis,  and  sacked  the  towns  of 
Surisilis  and  Tarkhi-gamas.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Argistis  I.,  continued  the  war  and  conquered 
the  Hittite  city  of  Milid  (the  modern  Malatiyeh). 
The  '  land  of  the  Hittites '  of  the  Vannic  inscrip- 
tions extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
from  Pain  in  the  east  to  Malatiyeh  in  the  west. 

A  study  of  the  Hittite  proper  names  preserved 
in  the  Egyp.  and  cuneiform  texts  goes  to  show 
that  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  family  of 
speech,  and  that  they  can  be  traced  far  to  the 
westward  in  Asia  Minor.  Thus  the  names  of  the 
Hittite  princes,  Saplil,  Mutal,  and  Khata-sar, 
mentioned  by  the  Egyptians,  reappear  in  those  of 
Sapalulvi,  Mutallu,  and  Khattu-sar,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assyr.  monuments,  were  kings  of 
Gurgum  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zinjerli,  N.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Antioch)  and  of  Kummukh  or  Com- 
maggnS,  while  Mutallu  is  the  Motalos  of  certain  Gr. 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  further  clear  from 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  that  the  Hittites  were 
of  Cappadocian  origin,  that  they  bad  poured  down 
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(rom  the  fastnesses  of  the  Taurus  and  had  occupied 
the  Aramaean  cities  and  fertile  fields  of  northern 
Syria.  We  may  further  gather  from  the  Egyp. 
records  that  in  the  14th  and  13th  cent.  b.c.  they 
had  not  only  established  themselves  so  far  to  the 
south  as  Kadesli  on  the  Orontes,  but  had  founded 
a  military  empire,  which  enabled  the  king  of 
Kadesh  to  summon  allies  and  vassals  from  Asia 
.Minor. 

The  Hittites,  as  represented  on  the  Egyp. 
monuments,  were  an  ugly  race,  with  yellow 
skins,  black  hair  and  eyes,  receding  foreheads, 
and  protrusive  upper  jaws.  The  type  is  still  pre- 
served among  some  of  the  Cappadocian  peasantry, 
especially  !S.  W.  of  Nigdeh  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  Tyana.  They  wore  boots  with 
upturned  ends,  originally  intended  for  use  among 
the  snows  of  the  Taurus  mountains ;  but  they  be- 
came so  characteristic  a  national  dress  that  at  the 
Kamesseum  in  Thebes  even  the  Hittites  of  Kadesh, 
on  the  warm  plains  of  Syria,  are  depicted  as 
wearing  them.  Over  a  tnnic  they  also  wore  a  long 
robe,  which  was  allowed  to  fall  open  on  one  side 
in  walking,  and  they  seem  to  have  gathered  the 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  into  a  sort  of  pigtail. 

A  curious  class  of  monuments  has  been  discovered 
of  late  years  in  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria,  on 
which  all  these  characteristics  are  reproduced.  The 
monuments  consist  of  bas-reliefs  in  a  peculiar  style 
of  art.  and  of  inscriptions  in  an  equally  peculiar 
hieroglyphic  system  of  writing.  Both  the  sculp- 
tures and  the  inscriptions  exhibit  heads  and  figures 
with  exactly  the  same  features,  the  same  pigtails, 
costume,  and  snow-shoes  as  those  which  the  Egyp. 
artists  assigned  to  the  Hittites.  As  we  learn  from 
the  Egyp.  records  that  the  Hittites  had  a  script  of 
their  own,  as,  moreover,  the  monuments  referred 
to  are  found  in  the  region  over  which  the  Hittite 
power  extended  according  to  the  Egyp.  and  Assyr. 
texts,  while  there  is  no  other  known  power  to 
which  they  can  be  ascribed,  the  conclusion  is 
obvious  that  they  must  be  the  monuments  of  the 
people  called  Hittites  by  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Armenians.  A  reminiscence  of 
their  empire  is  probably  preserved  in  a  passage  of 
Solinus  (ch.  xli.  p.  195,  ed.  Mommsen). 

Hittite  art  was  based  on  that  of  early  Babylonia, 
•  though  some  of  the  later  monuments  of  it  are 
modelled  on  the  Assyr.  art  of  the  9th  and  8th 
cent.  n.c.  But,  though  based  on  Babylonian  art, 
the  elements  which  had  been  borrowed  were  pro- 
foundly modified,  and  a  new  and  remarkable  style 
of  art  was  thus  developed.  The  Hittites  seem  to 
have  had  a  special  fancy  for  combining  parts  of 
different  animals  into  strangely  composite  and 
sometimes  grotesque  forms.  It  was  through  the 
Hittites  that  the  winged  horse  made  its  way  into 
Europe,  like  the  two-headed  eagle,  originally 
derived,  it  would  seem,  from  the  heraldic  symbol 
of  the  ancient  Bab.  city  of  Lagas  (Telloh),  but  in 
later  days  adopted  by  the  Seljukian  sultans,  and 
borrowed  from  them  by  the  Crusaders. 

Hittite  sculptures  and  inscriptions  can  be  traced 
as  far  south  in  Syria  as  Hainan  (Hamath),  and  as 
far  westward  in  Asia  Minor  as  Lydia.  In  the 
pass  of  Kara-bel,  near  the  site  of  Sardis,  are  the 
figures  of  two  Hittite  warriors,  one  of  them 
accompanied  by  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  and  supposed 
by  Herodotus  (II.  106)  to  be  memorials  of  Egyp. 
conquest,  while  other  Hittite  hieroglyphs  have 
been  found  at  the  side  of  the  so-called  '  Weeping 
Niob§'  on  Mount  Sipylus.  From  the  fact  that 
the  figures  in  the  pass  are  those  of  warriors,  and 
that  in  such  of  the  inscriptions  as  are  legible, 
including  one  discovered  by  Ramsay  in  Phrygia, 
the  characters  which  denote  the  grammatical 
affixes  are  always  the  same,  we  may  infer  that 
the  Hittite  monuments,  both  of  Syria  and  of  Asia 


Minor,  all  belong  to  one  people,  and  that  the  mora 
distant  of  them  imply  conquest  on  the  part  of  a 
great  military  power  rather  than  artistic  influence. 
The  influence  of  Hittite  art,  which  can  be  traced 
into  prehistoric  Greece,  is  of  a  different  character. 

There  is  a  bilingual  inscription,  in  cuneiform 
and  Hittite  characters,  on  the  silver  'boss'  of 
TarkondSmos,  but  it  has  proved  insufficient  to 
furnish  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. A  brilliant  attempt  has  been  made,  indeed, 
by  Jensen  (ZDMG,  1894,  pp.  235  ff.,  429  ff.),  of  which 
Hilprecht  speaks  very  highly  (Sec.  Res.  in  Bible 
Lands,  p.  178,  '  correct  in  its  principal  results ' ;  cf. 
Bab.  Exped.  of  Pennsyl.  i.  13,  'Jensen  has  forced 
the  Hittite  sphinx  to  surrender  her  long  guarded 
secret1).  The  present  writer  cannot  assent  to 
Hilprecht's  verdict.  All  we  can  gather  with 
certainty  is  that  the  hieroglyphs  are  partly  ideo- 
graphic, partly  phonetic ;  that  some  of  them  are 
determinatives;  that  the  lines  read  alternately 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right;  and 
that  the  grammatical  relations  are  marked  by 
affixes.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  relief.  The 
proper  names  of  genuine  Hittite  origin  found  in 
the  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  texts  are  non-Semitic,  and 
a  comparison  of  them  goes  to  show  that  the  nom. 
sing,  of  the  noun  was  characterized  by  the  suffix  -s. 
As  the  Hittites  ruled  over  an  Aramaic  population 
in  N.  Syria,  we  naturally  find  Aramsean  by  the  side 
of  Hittite  names.  The  Hittite  hieroglyphs  were 
of  native  origin,  and  may  have  been  selected  from 
an  older  pictorial  system  of  writing,  once  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  certain  characters  on  two 
seals  discovered  at  Yuzghat,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Cretan  pictographs  recently  brought  to  light 
by  Evans,  on  the  other  side,  may  be  further  relics. 

The  primitive  home  of  the  Hittite  race  was 
probably  Cappadocia.  Here,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
ruins  of  Boghaz  Keui  and  Eyuk,  to  the  east  of  the 
Halys,  are  the  remains  of  two  of  their  most  im- 
portant cities.  Boghaz  Keui  seems  to  have  been 
a  centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  figures  of 
numerous  deities  are  carved  in  relief  upon  its  rocks. 
The  mural  crown  worn  by  some  of  the  goddesses 
passed  westward  into  Greek  art.  Ramsay  (Cities 
and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  I.  pp.  xiii-xv,  1895) 
has  pointed  out  that  the  ancient  high-roads  which 
intersected  Asia  Minor  and  led  to  northern  Syria 
met  at  Boghaz  Keui,  indicating  that  here  was 
the  centre  of  an  empire  which  once  extended  from 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  to  the  shores  of  the  Jigean. 

The  relation  between  the  Hittites  of  N.  Syria 
and  the  Hittites  of  Genesis  and  Ezekiel  who  lived 
in  S.  Palestine  is  uncertain.  We  may  infer,  how- 
ever, from  the  identity  of  name,  that  in  the  view 
of  the  biblical  writers  the  two  populations  were 
connected  in  race.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Egyp.  monuments,  the 
Hittites  and  Amorites  were  interlocked  in  the 
north,  just  as  they  were,  according  to  the  OT,  in 
the  south.  It  is  further  verified  by  the  expression, 
'the  land  of  the  Hittites,  the  Greater,'  used  by 
Thothmes  III.,  which  implies  that  there  was 
another  lesser  Hittite-land,  as  well  as  by  a  bas- 
relief  at  Karnak  in  which  the  people  of  Ashkelou 
are  represented  with  characteristically  Hittite 
features.  This  shows  that  a  fragment  of  the 
Hittite  race  must  have  been  settled  in  the  south  of 
Palestine  (but  see  Gray,  Expos.  May,  1898,  p.  340  f.). 

Litekati'RB— Savce,  The  Monument*  of  the  Hittitee  in 
TSBA,  1881,  The  ltittitee.  1SSS.  The  Ruceeofthe  OT,  1891 ;  W. 
WrlKht,  The  Empire  of  the  llittitet.  1SS4 ;  Perrot  and  Chlpin, 
HUtoire  de  I' Art  dans  f Antii/uite,  vol.  lv.  (1887) ;  L.  de  Lant- 
pheero,  De  la  Race  et  de  la  Langue  dee  Hittite*,  18*2 ;  Del., 
Paradiee.  2«9  ff.;  Schrader,  KAT*  107  ff. ;  Mever,  tieech.  L 
218  f.,  ZA  WT 1.  12S  ff.;  Stade,  &•>«<•*.  i.  148;  Budde.  Uryetch. 
846  ff. ;  Jensen,  limit,  u.  Armen.,  1898 ;  Condor,  ffittitee,  lSS«a 

A.  H.  SATCE. 

HIVITES  (*)?,  always  with  the  art.  collectively 
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«wn ;  Efatot). — The  name  of  one  of  the  petty  tribes 
inhabiting  Canaan,  who  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Israelites.  To  judge  from  the  passages  which 
localize  them  most  definitely,  their  home  was  in 
Central  Palestine ;  in  Jos  97  (JE)  and  11"  (D»)  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibson,  about  6  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  (it  seems  to  be  implied  in  a")  of 
certain  neighbouring  cities,  are  called  Hivites ;  in 
Gn  34*  (P ;  or  [Corn.]  E)  the  term  is  applied  to 
llamor,  father  of  Shechem  (who  is  here  represented 
as  an  individual),*  likewise  a  city  in  Central  Pales- 
tine (Gn  3318,  Jg  9  etc.),  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem ; 
2  S  24'  is  ambiguous ;  but  the  statement  that  Joab 
passed  from  Zidon,  through  'all  the  cities  of  the 
Hivites'  to  Beersheba,  in  the  S.  of  Judah,  is  evi- 
dently quite  consistent  with  the  same  locality. 
The  expression,  '  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites,'  in 
this  passage  is,  however,  peculiar,  and  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  somewhat  considerable  group  of 
cities,  still  inhabited  by  Hivites,  and  possibly  even 
further  to  the  N.  than  Shechem.  But  U  snch 
existed,  we  do  not  know  more  about  them ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  accounts  in  Jos  16" 
X71S-U.  14-w  jg  i  of  ^e  districts  which  the  Israelites 
failed  to  conquer,  there  is  no  mention  of  Hivites. 
The  other  notices  of  the  Hivites  are  (1)  in  the 
rhetorical  lists  of  nations  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
(JE,  D,  D»),  Ex  3s- 17  13s  23*  *»  33"  34",  Dt  71  20", 
Jos  310  91 11»  12"  24",  Jg  3M  K  9»  (=2  Ch  S7),  from 
which  nothing  definite  can  be  inferred  respecting 
the  place  of  their  abode  (unless  their  being  men- 
tioned usually  before  the  Jebusites  [of  Jerusalem] 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  they  were 
pictured  as  having  lived  near  them) ;  and  (2)  in 
Gn  10"  (=1  Ch  1"),  where,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  Hebrew  genealogists  of  representing  the 
peoples  inhabiting  a  country  as  the  '  sons '  of  its 
eponymous  ancestor,  they  are  included  among 
other  tribes  ' begotten'  by  Canaan,  t 

We  do  not  possess  the  necessary  data  for  deter- 
mining with  any  confidence  the  character  or  racial 
affinities  of  the  Hivites  (see  speculations  in  Ewald, 
Hist,  i.  237 ;  Sayce,  Races  qftheOT,U9i. ).  They 
were  the  actors  in  the  ruse  by  which  the  Gibeon- 
ites  secured  themselves  against  the  Israelite  in- 
vaders ;  and  if  the  isolated  notice  in  Gn  34'  is  to 
be  depended  upon,  the  people  of  Shechem,  who 
take  part  against  the  Israelites  in  the  graphic 
narrative  of  Jg  9,  may  have  been  Hivite  (though 
they  are  not  so  termed  in  the  narrative  itself). 
Shechem  and  Gibeon  are  elsewhere  (Gn  48**  E ; 
2  S  21*)  spoken  of  as  '  Amorite ' ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  term  *  Amorite '  is  employed 
(above,  vol.  i.  p.  84 ;  Driver,  Dent.  pp.  10-12),  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  fact  authorizes  the  definite 
conclusion  that  the  Hivites  were  racially  'Amorite.' 

In  Gn  36a '  Zibeon  the  Hivite'  is  almost  certainly 
an  error  for  'Zibeon  the  Horite'  (see  w. •*•*•):  in 
Jos  11*  read  with  LXX,  and  in  agreement  with  the 
known  home  of  the  Hittites  in  the  N., '  the  Hittite 
under  Hermon'  in  v.b,  with  'the  Hivite'  for  'the 
Hittite'  in  v.»j  and  similarly  in  Jg3*  'the  HH*.ites 
(for  '  the  Hivites')  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Lebanon.' 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  <w  is  connected  with 
Arab,  laws', '  a  circle  of  tents '  (cf.  Havvoth-Jair), 
and  means  properly  '  tent-dweller,'  '  villager '  (Ges. 
'pagan us');  but  it  is  extremely  uncertain  if  this 
is  really  the  case  (cf.  Moore  on  Jg  3s). 

S.  R.  Driver. 

HIZKI  ('pro,  possibly  shortened  from  vpjm,  'J" 
strengthened ').  —  A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8",  AV 
HezekL  See  Genealogy. 

*  In  SSU  '  the  children  of  Hamor,  the  bUher  of  Shechem,' 
is  clearly  the  place  (father = founder,  ai  1  Ch  260.  id 


ate.) ;  of.  Jg  9*  '  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem.' 

t  *  Hivite1  li  read  also  by  LXX,  followed  by  Lagarde,  Oheyne, 
Orelli,  Duhzn,  and  others,  in  Is  17»  ('  like  the  deserted  places  of 
the  Himtf  and  the  Amorites,  which  they  deserted  before  the 
children  of  Israel'). 


HIZKIAH  (AV  Hezekiah).— A  son  of  Neariah,  a 
descendant  of  David,  1  Ch  3*. 

HO. — The  oft-occurring  interjection  <ta,  which  is 
more  sympathetic — has  more  of  grace  in  it — than 
»to  Woe  I,  is  to4  «  Ho  ! '  in  Is  55'  and  Zee  ;  to 
which  RV  adds  Is  291.  Ho  !  does  little  more  than 
arrest  attention,  unless  its  occurrence  in  Is  551  has 
given  it  something  of  an  evangelical  tone.  Shaks. 
uses  it  very  often,  expressing  by  its  means  (1) 
mockery  or  rebuke,  (2)  exultation,  (3)  pain,  and 
(4)  simply  calling  attention.    See  Ah,  Ha. 

HOBAB  (ajh  'beloved,*  Ges. ;  '  serpent,'  Wellh.). 
—The  name  occurs  twice  (Nu  lo21,  Jg  4".  In  Jg  l1' 
B  inserts  'Io0o>  [so  Jos.  Ant.  v.  ii.  3]  j  A,  'I«d£). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  (1)  the  father-in- 
law  (AV,  RVm)  or  (2)  brother-in-law  (RV)  of 
Moses. 

The  conflicting  views  may  be  tabulated  thus — 


(I)  Beael 

Hobab  (Jethro) 
Zipporah = Moses. 


(S)  Beuel  (Jethro) 
Hobab      Zipporah = Moses. 


Nu  10**  is  ambiguous,  as  joti  '  father-in-law '  may 
refer  either  to  Hobab  or  Reuel.  In  support  of  (1) 
it  may  be  stated  that  (as)  rati  is  always  rendered 
father-in-law  except  in  RV  text  of  Jg  V*  4". 
(b)  Mohammedan  tradition,  almost  without  excep- 
tion (Lane's  Kuran,  p.  47 n.),  identifies  Shoaib  or 
Sho'eib  [a  corruption  (?)  of  Hobab],  a  prophet  sent 
to  the  Midianites  (Koran,  Sur.  7.  11.  26.  29)  with 
Moses'  father-in-law  Jethro.  (c)  The  narrative  in 
Ex  2  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the  priest 
of  Midian  had  sons.  On  the  other  hand,  (a)  ton 
possibly  means  any  relation  on  the  wife's  side, 
and  (b)  Reuel  (Hobab's  father)  and  Jethro  seem  to 
be  identified  (Ex  so  Jos.  Ant.y.  ii.  3).  How- 
ever, Ewald  (HI  ii.  p.  25  n.7)  conjectures  that  in 
Ex  2U  we  should  read  '  Jethro  the  son  of  Reuel ' 
(LXX  ins.  'laBip  in  v.MM*,  and  A  substitutes  'loBbp 
for  Reuel  in  v.1*).  '  Hobab  was  the  man's  real  per- 
sonal name,  and  Jethro,  which  signifies  prefect, 
his  title.'  (c)  In  Ex  18*7  (E)  Jethro,  unopposed  by 
Moses,  '  went  his  way  into  his  own  land ' ;  whereas 
in  Nu  lO*"-  (JE)  it  is  implied  that  Hobab  yielded 
to  Moses'  importunity,  and  remained  with  Israel. 
A  parallel  difficulty  occurs  in  Nu  24s*  (JE)  com- 
pared with  Nu  31"  (P).  In  each  case  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  not  all  the  facts  before  us  : 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  one  consecutive  narrative, 
but  with  a  compilation  of  fragments.  A  difficulty, 
which  equally  affects  both  views,  is  the  fact  that 
Hobab  is  called  a  Kenite  (Jg  l1'  4"),  whereas 
Exodus  speaks  of  Moses'  father-in-law  as  a  Midian- 
ite.  See,  further,  Dillm.-Ryssel,  Ex-Lv,  1897, 25  ff. 

Whoever  Hobab  was,  he  was  the  human  agent 
by  whom  God  led  His  people  through  the  wilder- 
ness. This  service  to  Israel  was  long  kept  in 
grateful  remembrance  (1  S  15'). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
HOBAH  (n^n).— The  place  to  which,  acc.  to  Gn 
14u,  Abraham  pursued  the  defeated  army  of 
Chedorloomer.  It  is  described  as  'on  the  left 
hand  ('wiaipp,  i.e.  'to  the  north')  of  Damascus.' 
It  is  identified  by  Wetzstein  (see  Del.  Genesis,* 

6 56 Iff.)  with  the  modern  Hoba,  20  hours  N.  of 
amascus.  This  certainly  appears  to  be  'etwas 
weit,'  as  Siegfried -Stade  remark ;  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  accepted  by  Dillmann  as  more  probable  than 
one  with  a  Hoba  mentioned  by  von  Troilo  about  a 
mile  N.  of  Damascus.  J.  A.  Sslbik. 

HOBAIAH. — See  HABAIAH. 

HOD  ("rta  'majesty ').— An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7" 
See  Genealogy. 
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HODAVIAH  (n;rtn  or  tn^n ;  Kittel  prefers  to 
vocalize  n.rrtn,  of.  LXX  A  'QSovla). — 1.  A  Manassite 
clan,  1  Ch  6*.  2.  The  name  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  8".  3.  A  Levitical  family  name,  Ezr 
2",  called  in  Neh  7*  Hodevah  (which  see),  *,  A 
descendant  of  David,  1  Ch  3M  {virfm ;  A V,  following 
Kethibh  w^jm,  Hodaiah). 

HODESH  (e^jh  'new  moon'). — One  of  the  wives 
of  Shaharaim,  a  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8*.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HODEVAH  {Kethibh  nflto,  gert,  followed  by 
RVm,  nrjta  Hodeiah). — A  Levitical  family  name, 
Neh  7",  called  in  Ezr  2*°  Hodaniah  (which  see). 

HODIAH  (n,^n  «my  "majesty"  is  J").—  1.  A 
man  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4W.  AV  wrongly  takes  it 
as  a  woman's  name  (see  GENEALOGY,  IV.  55).  2. 
A  Levite,  Neh  8'  9»  W.  3.  Another  Levite,  Neh 
10".  4.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant, 
Neh  10". 

H00LAH  (thm  'partridge').  —  Daughter  of 
Zelophehad,  Nu  26"  271  36u,  Jos  17*  P. 

HOHAH  (onta),  king  of  Hebron,  formed  an  alliance 
with  other  four  kings  against  Gibeon,  bat  was 
defeated  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  put  to 
death  along  with  his  allies  at  Makkedah  (Jos  W-). 
According  to  Hommel  (AHT  223  n.),  Hoham  is 
identical  with  the  Minsean  name  Hauhum  (begin- 
ning with  the  guttural  aspirate) ;  but  this  combina- 
tion is  extremely  precarious. 

HOISE.— This  is  the  older  and  more  correct 
form  of  hoist,  to  which  the  t  has  probably  been 
added  from  its  presence  in  the  past  ptcp.  It 
occurs  Ac  27*  '  they  .  .  .  hoised  np  the  mainsail 
to  the  wind.'  Cf.  Hall,  Works,  ii.  37,  '  Who  can 
pitty  the  shipwracke  of  those  marriners,  which 
will  needes  put  forth,  and  hoise  sailes  in  a  tem- 
pest!'  RV  gives  'hoisting  up  the  foresail,'  and 
introduces  '  hoist '  also  in  27"  for  the  simple  vb. 
{alp'ii)  of  which  the  compound  (Aralpu)  is  here  used. 
Both  '  hoist '  and  '  hoised '  are  found  as  par- 
ticiples. Thus  Hall,  Works,  ii.  40,  '  Mee  thinkes, 
I  see  Christ  hoysed  upon  the  highest  battlements 
of  the  Temple1 ;  ana  Shaks.  Hamlet,  III.  iv.  27 — 
'  Hoist  with  his  own  petard.'        J.  Hastings. 

HOLD.— As  a  subst.  '  hold '  occurs  frequently  in 
AY  for  a  protected  place,  mod.  '  stronghold,  for 
which  the  Heb.  is  generally  .Tjtaj  or  !rpxf.  In  Jg 
9*-  *  the  word  so  tr*  is  OTP,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  1  8  13*,  and  of  which  the  meaning  is  so 
doubtful  that  Moore  declines  to  give  it  any 
rendering.  Some  commentators  reckon  it  a  secret 
chamber.  RV  retains 'holds' in  Jg  and  gives  that 
tr"  in  1  S,  with  'holes'  in  marg.  See  Moore  on 
Jg  9*.  The  'hold'  of  Ac  4*  is  a  general  word, 
lit.  '  keeping '  (tAmjo-w).  The  same  word  with  the 
adj.  StipAmot  is  tr°  in  5U  '  public  prison.'  RV  gives 
'ward'  and  'public  ward.'  In  Rev  18*  is  found 
another  general  word  (^uXan)),  also  originally  an 
abstract  term,  'guarding,'  then  a  'guard-room.' 
It  occurs  twice  in  this  verse,  being  rendered  in  AV 
first '  hold '  and  then  '  cage '  (RV  '  hold ').  Perhaps 
'  dungeon '  would  be  the  best  word  here.  For  the 
Eng.  word  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  Bunyan, 
Holy  War,  p.  18,  'Wherefore  into  the  castle  he 
goes :  it  was  that  which  Shaddai  built  in  Mansoul 
for  his  own  delight  and  pleasure ;  this  now  was 
oecome  a  Den  and  Hold  for  the  Giant  Diabolus.' 

The  verb  '  to  hold '  is  used  in  some  obsolete  or 
archaic  senses :  1.  To  reckon,  account,  in  '  hold 
guiltless'  Ex  20',  Dt  5»,  1  K2»,  or  'not  guilty' 
Zee  11*;  hold  innocent'  Job  9s8;  and  'hold  con- 


tented '  Sir  29*.  2.  To  grip.  Job  41*  « The  sword  of 
him  that  layeth  at  him  [leviathan]  cannot  hold' 
(RV  'avail';  Davidson,  'The  sword  does  not  hold 
or  bite,  but  glances  off  his  adamantine  armour ') ;  or 
restrain,  keep  under  restraint,  Lk  24"  '  But  their 
eves  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  him ' 
(crparoOrro) ;  Ro  7*  '  But  now  we  are  delivered  from 
the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held" 
UaTtiybiuda,  RV  '  we  were  holden ') ;  or  retain, 
keep  hold  of,  Job  23"  '  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps' 
(RV  'held  fast  to  his  steps');  Col  2U  'And  not 
holding  the  Head'  («rpdTu>r,  RV  'holding  fast')  j  or 
arrest  (fig. )  Ca  7* '  The  king  is  held  in  the  galleries ' 
(RV  'held  captive').  Cf.  Mk  3"  Tind.  'They 
went  out  to  holde  him.  For  they  thought  he  had 
bene  beside  himself e*  (Kparrjaai,  Cran.  'to  laye 
handes  upon  him,'  AV  '  to  lay  hold  on  him').  3. 
To  support,  maintain,  Ps  139"  'thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me';  1  Mao  0°  'Whereupon  they  also 
made  engines  against  their  engines,  and  held 
them  battle  a  long  season'  (AroX^nprar  iuUpat 
roXXdt,  RV  'fought  for  many  days').  Cf.  Defoe, 
Crusoe,  p.  300,  'The  battle,  they  said,  held  two 
Hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  Party  would 
be  beaten.'  4.  Some  phrases  deserve  attention: 
(1)  Hold  forth,  Ph  2la  'Holding  forth  the  word  of 
life'  (iTixorrtt,  Tind.  'holdinge  fast,'  Gen.  [1557] 
'putting  forth,'  Lightfoot  'holding  out').  (2) 
Hold  in,  Jer  6U  'I  am  weary  with  holding  in.' 
(3)  Hold  of,  Wis  2s*  '  Nevertheless  through  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world :  and  they 
that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it '  (oi  ttjj  itelvov 
lupltot  6rra,  RV  '  they  that  are  of  his  portion '). 
Cf.  Tindale,  Pent.,  Prologue  to  Numbers,  '  He  will 
hold  of  them  and  be  sworne  unto  them  to  be  their 
servaunte.'  (4)  Hold  to,  Sir  30"  'Chastise  thy 
son  and  hold  him  to  labour '  (Ipyiurai  h  aim},  RV 
« take  pains  with  him  *) ;  Mt  0M  ( =Lk  10u)  *  either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other '  (deffrf - 
«•«).  Cf.  Dt  17"  Tind.  '  But  in  ani  wyse  let  him 
not  holde  to  many  horsses,  that  he  bringe  not  the 
people  agayne  to  Egipte  thorow  the  multitude  of 
horsses'  (quoted  also  by  Latimer,  Sermons,  Arbor's 
ed.  p.  25).  (5)  Hold  «o=support,  Ps  119117  '  Hold 
thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe ' ;  17"  Hold  up  my 
goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not  (?|b9 
TO^yc?  Ttfij,  RV  *  My  steps  have  held  fast  to  thy 
paths';  Wellhausen - Furness,  'My  steps — they 
have  followed  close  in  thy  footprints') ;  and  the 
phrase  '  hold  up  my  face  to,'  2  8  2"'  Wherefore 
should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground?  how  then 
should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother  T ' 
(0)  Hold  with,  Dn  10"  'And  there  is  none  that 
holdeth  with  me  in  these  things  but  Michael  your 
prince ' ;  1  Mae  3*  '  And  all  his  brethren  helped 
him,  and  so  did  all  they  that  held  with  his  father' 
(RV  « that  clave  unto ') ;  Ac  14« '  But  the  multitude 
of  the  city  was  divided :  and  part  held  with  the 
Jews,  and  part  with  the  apostles. '  So  Hoe  llu  Cov. 
'But  Ephraim  goeth  aboute  me  with  lies,  and 
the  house  of  Israel  dyssembleth.  Only  Juda 
holdeth  him  with  God,  and  with  the  true  holy 
thinges.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HOLINESS. — In  the  Old  Testament.— The 
notion  of  holiness  is  expressed  in  Heb.,  as  in  the 
Semitic  languages  generally,  by  the  two  roots  tnp 
and  cm.  Of  these  the  latter  was  most  widely 
diffused  amongst  the  Semitic  peoples,  but  in  Heb. 
usage  it  was  restricted  to  certain  extreme  kinds  of 
consecration,  usually  involving  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Ahe  devoted  thing  (see  Cuhse).  The  dis- 
tinctively OT  developments  of  the  idea  are 
connected  with  «Hp,  which  is  the  root  commonly 
employed  by  the  Northern  Semites ;  and  in  this 

*  Cf.  Lk  ««  Bhem.  'And  Simoiu  wives  mother  m  holdea 
with  a  gnat  fever.' 
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article  the  various  applications  of  this  root  will 
alone  be  considered.  * 

The  original  idea  conveyed  by  the  words  is 
altogether  uncertain,  neither  etymology  nor  the 
analogy  of  the  cognate  dialects  having  as  yet 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  t  The  truth  is, 
that  the  words  are  nowhere  found  save  in  a  religious 
sense,  and  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  physical 
conception  on  which  this  use  is  based  is  generally 
abandoned  by  modern  scholars  as  hopeless.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  probability  that  the  primary  idea 
is  that  of  'separation'  or  'cutting off.' J  Although 
this  view  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  it  may 
be  adopted  provisionally  as  one  that  fits  in  remark- 
ably well  with  OT  usage.  Thus  the  technical 
antithesis  to  thfp  is  ^h,  a  word  which  means  simply 
'  open  to  common  use,'  '  profane '  (see  1  S  21*, 
Ezk  22s*  etc.).  At  all  events,  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  a  holy  object  is  one '  separated '  from  common 
use  and  contact  by  supernatural  sanctions ;  and  if 
we  start  from  this  negative  definition  of  what  the 
OT  means  by  holiness,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far 
from  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root.  It 
only  needs  to  be  remarked  that  in  hardly  any  case 
does  the  'separation'  denoted  by  enp  amount  to 
absolute  removal  from  human  use  or  contact  (as  is 
the  ease  with  am).  All  that  is  usually  involved  is 
that  the  use  of  the  'holy'  is  restricted  by  cere- 
monial rules,  or  confined  to  privileged  persons  or 
to  particular  times — a  principle  of  which  abundant 
illustration  will  be  found  in  what  follows.  The 
holiness  of  places,  things,  seasons,  even  of  persons, 
is  thus  safeguarded  by  a  set  of  recognized  religious 
usages,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  Levitical 
ritual  of  OT,  attain  a  high  degree  of  complexity. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
holiness,  as  a  religious  term,  did  not  originate 
within  the  sphere  or  the  revealed  religion  of  Israel. 
It  is  oao  of  those  primitive  concepts  which  have 
been  taken  up  ana  purified  by  revelation,  but 
which  may  retain  some  traces  of  their  origin  in  a 
lowtr  stage  of  belief.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  some  survivals  of  ancient  Semitic  heathen- 
ism should  appear  amongst  OT  applications  of 
the  idea  of  holiness.  One  such  survival  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  holiness  as  a 
quality  transmissible  by  contact,  and  constituting 
in  certain  circumstances  a  danger  to  be  scrupulously 
f  -  s  avoided  (see  Ezk  441*  46*.  Ex  29"  30s*,  Lv  6"  etc.; 
"f-  Hag  218t).§  Another  peculiar  case  is  that  of  the 
"***  neyard  (or  field)  sown  with  different  kinds  of 
deed,  which  is  said  thereby  to  'become  holy* 

*  The  two  primary  word*  In  which  the  root  appears  are  the 
abstract  noun  rhp  (holiness)  and  the  adj.  Efrip  (holy);  the 
verbal  forms  in  use  appear  to  be  all  denominatives  derived 
from  these.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  (t*39)  occurs  only 
10  times,  always  with  the  sense  of  '  become  holy,'  or  '  contract 
holiness1 :  Ex  29"-  «  S0»,  Lv  6"-  *>,  Nu  17*-  »,  Dt  22»,  1  8  »•, 
Hag  2»*  (In  Is  66»,  and  possibly  1  8  21«,  the  text  is  wrongly 
pointed).  The  secondary  sense  is,  of  course,  still  more  obvious 
in  the  two  oausatives  (enp  and  eHpn)  and  the  two  reflexives 
(thpj  and  tHpnn).  The  other  derivatives  are  zhp?  (sanctuary), 
thjj  [f  ftfhp]  (jifHrnkt),  and  the  proper  names  thp  and  rhp. 

t  Dlllmann  (AT  TheoL  p.  264)  refers  to  the  Assyr.  kuddutu 
(said  to  be  a  synonym  for  '  bright "),  and  is  disposed  to  connect 
the  root,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  with  nn  (new). 
Delitzsch,  on  the  other  hand  (PRE*,  art. '  Heillgkeit  Oottes'). 
reasoning  'rom  the  Sumerian  equivalent  of  kadiitu  (sacred 
■  prostitute),  fousl  a  confirmation  of  the  old  theological  defini- 
tion of  holiness  as  freedom  from  defect  (omnit  foots  expert). 
But  these  are  highly  speculative  constructions,  which  command 
no  confidence,  and,  moreover,  give  no  assurance  that  they  reach 
the  original  sense  of  the  word. 
t  Bee  Baudissin,  pp.  19-40 ;  Ndldeke,  LCBl,  1879,  ooL  881  f. 
I  An  Arabian  parallel  to  the  communication  of  holiness  bv 
clothing  is  given  by  W.  B.  8mith  in  ReL  Sem.*  p.  161.  At 
Mecca,  in  the  times  of  heathenism,  the  sacred  circuit  of  the 
Oaaba  was  mads  by  the  Bedouins,  either  naked,  or  in  clothes 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  Home,  or  religious  community  of  the 
sacred  city.  .  .  .  It  appears  that  sometimes  a  man  did  make  the 
circuit  in  his  own  cloth  is,  but  In  that  case  he  could  neither 
wear  them  again  nor  sell  them,  but  had  to  lsave  them  at  the 
gats  of  the  sanctuerr.' 


(Dt  22*;  cf.  Lv  19").  Again,  in  the  pagan  rites 
described  in  Is  05s,  the  bystanders  are  warned  not 
to  come  near  lest  they  should  be  '  sanctified '  (the 
verb  to  be  pointed  as  Piel).  These  phenomena, 
which  appear  to  our  minds  to  introduce  an  irrational 
element  into  the  idea  of  holiness,  irresistibly  sug- 
gest an  affinity  with  a  custom  universal  amongst 
primitive  peoples,  according  to  which  man's  free 
use  of  natural  objects,  etc.,  was  restrained  by  fear 
of  supernatural  penalties.  This  institution  has 
come  to  be  denoted  by  the  name  taboo,  and  the 
instances  just  cited  seem  to  indicate  a  close  analogy 
between  taboo  and  the  primitive  associations  of 
the  word  'holiness'  in  Semitic  religion.  This 
would  account  for  the  remarkable  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  laws  of  holiness  and  those  of 
uncleanness ;  the  two  notions  being  in  their  origin 
practically  identical.  The  first  great  step  towards 
the  spiritualizing  of  the  idea  of  holiness  was  taken 
by  OT  religion  when  it  established  a  distinction 
between  things  whose  use  is  prohibited  because 
they  are  appropriated  to  J",  and  things  that  may 
not  be  touched  because  they  are  hateful  to  Him. 
The  latter  belong  to  the  category  of  the  Unclean 
(see  the  art.),  while  the  term  'holy '  is,  as  a  rule, 
reserved  for  the  former.* 

In  considering  OT  uses  of  the  terms  for  holiness, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  in  the 
following  order :  I.  Holiness  of  places,  things, 
and  seasons ;  II.  Holiness  of  God  and  angels ; 
III.  Holiness  of  man. 

I.  Holiness  or  Places,  Things,  and  Seasons. 
— The  material  objects  classed  as  holy  are  far  too 
n amorous  to  be  separately  mentioned  here.  The 
general  principle  of  OT  religion  undoubtedly  is 
that  things  are  holy  in  virtue  of  their  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  J".  The  sanctuary  itself  in  all 
its  parts,  the  utensils  employed  in  the  ritual,  the 
clothing  of  the  attendants,  the  sacrifices  and 
everything  dedicated  to  J",  are  sacred  in  various 
degrees  through  having  been  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  J"'s  worship,  and  so  '  separated '  from 
their  natural  and  common  relations.  It  is  true 
that  the  cases  mentioned  above  (Dt  22*,  Ex  29", 
Lv  0"  etc. )  can  only  with  some  difficulty  be  brought 
completely  under  this  principle.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  sustain  the  rule  by  the  theory  that  such 
things  or  persons  were  forfeited  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  or  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  censers  of  Korah's  company,  which 
having  become  holy  through  being  presented  to 
God  were  unfit  for  use,  and  were  directed  to  be 
made  into  plates  for  the  altar(Nul6*W0  [Heb.  171"*]). 
This  is  possible,  although  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
of  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  field  (Dt  22*),  a  more 
likely  supposition  would  be  that  the  crop  was 
simply  not  to  be  used.  Even  if  it  was  confiscated, 
that  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  holiness  it  had 
already  contracted  for  a  different  reason ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  such  cases  we  have  a  survival 
of  a  conception  of  holiness  in  which  a  relation  to  J" 
was  not  the  exclusive  regulating  principle.  But, 
with  these  unimportant  exceptions,  the  rule  holds 
good  that  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  J",  and  is  acquired  by 
them  through  nearness  to  Him  who  is  the  sourer 
of  all  holiness.  Holiness,  in  short,  expresses  a 
relation,  which  consists  negatively  in  separation 
from  common  use,  and  positively  m  dedication  to 
the  service  of  J". 

An  important  corollary  from  this  principle  is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  or  inherent 
holiness  in  any  class  of  created  objects  (1  laud.  p.  46). 

*  On  the  analogies  between  taboo  and  the  Heb.  laws  of 
uncleanness  and  holiness,  see  J.  O.  Frazer,  Encyc.  Brit.*  art. 
'Taboo* ;  and  W.  B.  Smith,  Rtl.  Sem.*pp.  lolff.,  446-464.  A 

food  account  of  Taboo  will  be  found  in  /evens'  infrod,  to  til 
littery  of  Rtl  chs  vL-vUL 
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Things  are  clean  or  unclean  according  to  their 
natural  condition,*  and  all  that  man  can  do  is  to 
recognize  the  fact  and  regulate  his  attitude  to 
them  accordingly.  But  things  become  holy  by 
being  dedicated  to  J",  and  for  nearly  every  kind 
of  holy  object  the  law  prescribes  specific  cere- 
monies of  consecration.  Naturally,  only  things 
inherently  clean  could  be  so  dedicated  ;  hence,  to 
some  extent,  holiness  and  cleanness  are  practically 
identical,  and  in  OT  the  terms  are  liable  to  be 
interchanged.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  are  radically 
distinct,  the  category  of  cleanness  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  holiness,  and  nothing 
but  confusion  of  thought  can  result  from  over- 
looking the  distinction. t 

Of  all  material  embodiments  of  the  idea  of 
holiness,  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  funda- 
mental is  the  '  holy  place '  or  sanctuary.  J  With- 
out a  particular  place  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  sacred 
objects  or  times  or  even  persons  in  the  OT  sense 
(W.  R.  Smith,  Bel.  Sera.*  p.  141).  A  holy  place  is 
in  the  first  instance  a  space  marked  off, '  separated,' 
from  common  ground  (see  Ezk  4220),  and  only  to  be 
entered  by  those  who  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  sanctity  prescribed  by  usage  or  law.  These 
conditions  may  in  some  cases  be  very  simple  (Ex  3°, 
Jos  5U),  in  others,  as  in  the  central  sanctuary  of 
Israel,  they  are  extremely  complicated  ;  but  they 
always  exist,  and  compliance  with  them  consti- 
tutes the  holiness  of  the  persons  concerned.  What 
in  Israel  makes  the  holiness  of  a  place  is  the 
presence  of  J",  whose  nature  as  the  Holy  One  is 
expressed  in  the  rules  which  regulate  admission  to 
His  dwelling-place.  Every  spot  where  J"  appears 
to  men  is  holy  ground  (Ex  3s,  Jos  6") ;  even  the 
temporary  camp  in  time  of  war  is  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel 
(Dt  23").  The  sanctuaries  frequented  by  Israelites 
in  pre-exilic  times  were  the  stated  places  where  at 
set  seasons  the  worshippers  appeared  before  J*, 
and  probably  were  all  regarded  as  having  been 
consecrated  by  a  Theophany,  in  accordance  with 
Ex  20".  When  the  socredness  of  these  places  was 
abolished  by  the  law  of  the  one  sanctuary,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  became  the  sole  earthly 
dwelling-place  of  J"  (Ezk  437,  Ps  132",  Zee  2"  etc.), 
and  the  centre  from  which  the  whole  life  of  the 
people  was  sanctified.  The  symbolism  of  the 
second  temple  in  particular,  with  its  graduated 
series  of  sacred  spaces  culminating  in  the  inmost 
shrine  or  most  holy  place,  its  different  classes  of 
ministers,  and  its  minutely  regulated  ceremonial, 
was  so  designed  as  to  form  an  impressive  exhibition 
to  the  Israelites  of  the  ruling  idea  of  holiness.  The 
quality  of  holiness  pertains  also  to  Mount  Zion  and 
Jerusalem  (Is  11»  27",  Zeph  3U  etc. ;  Is  48s  52l,  Dn 
9*  etc.),  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  whole  land 
(Zee  210  etc. ).  There  is  but  one  passage  dating  from 
before  the  Exile  (Ex  15")  in  which  holiness  is 
directly  predicated  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  the 
idea  is  implied  in  Hos  9*-  *  and  elsewhere,  and  must 
be  ancient. 

_  Holy  seasons,  in  like  manner,  are  portions  of 
time  set  apart  from  ordinary  employments  and 
dedicated  to  J"  by  acts  of  worship  fNeh  8»-u  10*1). 
The  chief  of  such  seasons  was  the  Sabbath  (Gn  2*, 
Ex  20s-     Is  58"  etc.).   The  relation  to  the  coitus 

*  <.«.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  and  the  religion  generally. 
There  ii  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  originally  unclean  - 
neat  itself  denoted  a  relation,  viz.  a  relation  to  false  deities. 

t  The  antithesis  of  rh'p,  as  has  been  said,  is  ;  the  opposite 
of  "hap  (dean)  to  nop  (unclean).  Bee  Baud.  p.  229. 

t  The  proper  designation  of  a  sanctuary  to  iNpp  (used  even  of 
the  sacred  places  of  the  heathen  Is  16"  Ezk  2818) ;  but  in 
the  Law  the  central  sanctuary  (tabernacle)  is  more  frequently 
described  simply  as  ih'p,  sometimes  also  as  i*np  tfipy  = '  holy 
place '  (but  only  In  such  expressions  as  '  eat  [wash]  in  a  holy 
place'),   chp  Is  also  used  of  the  temple  in  Ezk,  Ps,  Dn,  Oh. 


is  less  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  year  of  Jubilee 
(Lv  25"),  but  the  separation  from  common  time  is 
equally  obvious. 

Amongst  the  various  objects  belonging  to  the 
temple  ritual  the  term  holy  is  applied  to  the 
sacrifices  (Ex  28"  etc.),  the  shewbread  (1  S  21«), 
the  incense  (Ex  30**- the  anointing  oil  (which 
the  people  were  expressly  forbidden  to  compound 
for  common  use,  Ex  30"-"  etc),  the  priestly 
clothing  (Ezk  42",  Ex  28s- 4  etc),  etc  etc  (For  a 
complete  enumeration,  see  Band.  p.  44  f.). 

lit  Holiness  of  God  (and  Angels).— From  a 
very  early  time  the  word  'holiness'  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Northern  Semites  to  ex- 
press the  general  idea  of  Godhead.  In  this  vague 
sense  it  occurs  in  the  Phoenician  inscription  of 
Eshmunazar  in  the  title  *  holy  gods,'  and  the  same 
phrase  is  found  in  the  mouth  of  heathen  speakers 
in  Dn  4"-  "  5n.  In  that  expression  '  holy '  is  not 
intended  to  convey  any  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  gods ;  it  is  a  mere  '  otiose  epithet, 
"the  holy  gods"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
"  the  gods.  *  It  will  be  round  that  no  sense  less 
comprehensive  than  this  suffices  to  explain  the 
Hebrew  usage  of  the  term.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
passages  where  one  special  attribute  is  more  im- 
mediately suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  context, 
but  there  are  others  where  it  is  clear  that  no 
particular  divine  quality  is  meant  to  be  predicated, 
and  indeed  there  is  no  single  attribute  which  will 
cover  all  the  applications  of  the  word  '  holiness '  to 
God.  The  plural  otvip,  (a  so-called  pi.  of  majesty 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  oviSk)  is  used  of  J" 
almost  as  a  proper  name  in  Pr  9*  30*  (?Hos  121), 
and  similarly  the  sing,  jfl-is  in  Is  40*,  Job  6™,  Hab  3*. 
A  predicate  which  is  thus  capable  of  being  ele- 
vated to  a  proper  name  may  be  presumed  to  be 
that  which  includes  all  specific  attributes,  viz. 
divinity.  Again,  when  J"  is  said  to  swear  by  His 
holiness  (Am  4",  Ps  89»,  cf.  60*  108'),  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  expression  signifies  to  swear  by 
that  special  attribute  which  is  to  be  exercised  in 
the  act  promised,  just  as  when  He  swears  by  His 
strength  (Is  62s).  But  the  more  natural  interpre- 
tation is,  that  to  swear  by  His  holiness  is  to  swear 
by  His  divinity,  or;  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  by 
Himself  (Am  6s,  Gn  22'*  etc).  It  is  probably  in 
the  same  vague  sense  that  the  adj.  is  used  of  the 
divine  arm  (Is  5210,  Ps  98'),  or  the  divine  tvord 
(Jer  23*,  Ps  105°).  So  also  in  the  nuroerou 
passages  where  holiness  is  predicated  of  the  name 
of  God  (Am  2*,  Ezk  20",  Lv  20»  etc),  the  name  of 
J"  being  the  expression  of  His  whole  being  as 
revealed  in  Israel.  Nor  is  the  case  different  in 
such  expressions  as  'there  is  none  holy  as  J"' 
(1  S  2s).  The  meaning  there  is  not  that  among 
divine  beings  J"  alone  possesses  the  specific  attri- 
bute of  holiness,  but  that  Ho  alone  is  worthy  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  divine ;  in  other  words,  what  is 
asserted  is  not  anything  about  His  character,  but 
simply  His  supreme  Godhead. t 

It  is  plausible,  though  possibly  misleading,  to 
connect  this  most  general  sense  of  holiness  with 
the  assumed  root-idea  of  the  word,  and  to  say  that 
the  aspect  of  divinity  denoted  by  holiness  is  the 

•  Davidson,  Eiekiel  (Oamb.  Bible),  p.  xxxix. 

t  The  facts  adduced  In  this  paragraph  are  adverse  tc  tlx 
view  held  by  some  writers,  that  holiness,  even  when  predicated 
of  J",  to  a  merely  relative  idea,  denoting  His  fidelity  to  His 
covenant  with  Israel.  There  are,  no  doubt,  passages  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  countenance  that  explana- 
tion. But  when  we  take  account  of  all  the  uses  of  the  word, 
and  especially  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  common  epithet  ol 
heathen  deities.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  holiness  to  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  J",  apart  altogether  from  II in  special  relation  to 
Israel.  All  the  applications  of  the  term  can  be  explained  In 
harmony  with  this  position.  Thus,  to  take  a  salient  instance, 
the  phrase  '  Holy  One  of  Israel '  (see  below)  need  not  be  para- 
phrased :  '  the  God  who  to  Holy  in  virtue  of  His  relation  to 
Israel.'  It  may  equally  mean,  and  in  point  of  fact  dots  mean, 
'  the  (essentially)  Holy  Being,  who  to  God  of  Israel.' 
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'separation '  of  God  from  the  world,  or  His  trans- 
cendence. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  does 
express  the  sense  of  an  awful  contrast  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  (Hos  11'),  although 
hardly,  perhaps,  between  God  and  the  universe. 
The  opposition  which  is  implied  in  its  application 
to  J"  is  rather  to  the  presumption  and  pride  of 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pretended  deity  of 
false  gods  on  the  other,  than  to  the  whole  of 
created  existence.*  But  whether  this  idea  lies  in 
the  word  itself,  or  whether  it  was  reached  through 
the  impression  caused  by  the  multitude  of  inviol- 
able things  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  deity,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  in  early  times  at 
least,  the  holiness  of  the  gods  had  no  definite 
meaning  apart  from  the  holiness  of  their  physical 
surroundings,  f  An  illustration  of  this  mode  of 
thinking  is  furnished  by  the  exclamation  of  the 
men  of  Beth-shemesh  after  they  had  looked  into 
the  ark :  '  Who  is  able  to  stand  Wore  J"  this  holy 
God?'  (IS  630).  There  it  is  evident  that  the 
holiness  of  J"  and  the  holiness  of  the  ark  are 
practically  identical,  J"s  holiness  being  the  quality 
manifested  in  His  vindication  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  sacred  symbol.  And  so  it  must  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  in  ancient  religion  :  the  divine 
holiness  was  not  so  much  an  object  of  intellectual 
contemplation  as  a  fact  borne  in  upon  the  mind  by 
the  constant  presence  of  things  and  persons  that 
might  not  be  touched,  places  that  might  not  be 
entered,  and  times  in  which  ordinary  employments 
were  suspended,  because  of  their  appropriation  to 
the  service  or  worship  of  God. 

The  question  as  to  the  contents  of  the  idea  of 
divine  holiness  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  larger 
question  of  the  conception  of  Godhead  by  which 
religious  practice  and  devotion  were  ruled ;  and 
the  development  of  the  idea  in  OT  may  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed  step  by  step  with  the  progressive 
revelation  of  the  character  and  nature  of  J". 
Certain  features  of  divinity,  no  doubt,  retain  a 
prominence  due  to  the  ancient  associations  of  the 
word.  The  term  never  ceases  to  emphasize  the 
awful  side  of  the  divine  manifestation,  and  even  in 
later  writings  this  may  sometimes  be  the  only 
thought  conveyed  by  its  use.  But  that,  after  all, 
only  means  that  J"  was  always  regarded  as  a 
Being  of  awful  and  unapproachable  majesty,  to  be 
feared  just  because  He  was  divine.  And  while  the 
history  of  the  idea  certainly  does  not  show  any 
abatement  of  the  sentiment  of  awe  due  to  J"  as  the 
Holy  One,  it  does  exhibit  an  advance  towards  the 
conception  of  Him  as  one  to  be  feared,  not  simply 
because  He  is  all-powerful,  but  because  of  His 
opposition  to  all  that  is  impure  and  sinful. 

There  are  three  main  aspects  of  deity  specially 
associated  with  the  term  'holiness'  in  different 

§ arts  of  the  OT;  and  all  of  these  might  without 
ifEculty  be  derived  from  the  fundamental  sense  of 
unapproachablmisa,  which  is  never  absent  from 
the  notion  of  J^s  holiness. 

(1)  The  negative  idea  of  unapproachableness 
readily  passes  over  into  the  positive  conceptions  of 
greatness,  power,  majesty,  and  the  like.  Of  all 
uses  of  the  word  this  is  the  most  widely  prevalent : 
and  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  literature  we  find 
expressions  where  holiness  conveys  no  other  thought 
than  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  the  awe  and  fear  which  His  presence  inspires  in 
man.  This  appears,  e.g.,  in  the  words  of  the  men 
of  Beth-shemesh  already  cited  (1  S  690).  So  in 
Is  8U  to  '  sanctify  J"'  is  to  regard  Him  as  an  object 
of  fear  and  dread.   In  Ex  15"  J"  is  extolled  as 

*  The  opinion  that  holiness  m  predicated  of  the  goda  aa 
having  their  dwelling-place  in  heaven  doea  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded. 

t  W.  B.  Smith.  JUL  Stm.*  p.  ML 


'glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders.'  In  the  Psalms  He  is  addressed  as 
'terrible  out  of  his  holy  places'  (68w) ;  His  name 
is  'holy  and  terrible'  (111*);  *J"  is  great  in  Zion, 
and  exalted  above  all  the  peoples,'  therefore  they 
are  exhorted  to  praise  His  _great  and  terrible 
name:  holy  is  it'  (99J,t).  This  conception  i.« 
specially  prominent  in  the  Bk.  of  Ezekiel,  where 
the  divine  holiness  appears  to  denote  no  other 
attribute  than  that  of  majesty,  exhibited  in  the 
exercise  of  irresistible  power.  J"'s  '  holy  name '  h 
synonymous  with  His  '  great  name '  (oW",  cf.  v.a) ; 
and  when  He  is  said  to  'sanctify  himself  (i.e. 
show  Himself  to  be  holy),  or  to  'sanctify  his 
name,'  which  is  profaned  when  He  is  forced  to 
conceal  any  of  His  divine  attributes,  the  meaning 
always  is  that  by  a  display  of  might  He  produces 
the  recognition  of  His  true  majesty  {3&01t  3816- » 
20"  etc.).  These  illustrations,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  will  serve  to  show  how  largely  the 
usage  of  the  words  for  holiness  is  influenced  by 
the  majestic  and  awe-inspiring  side  of  the  divine 
nature. 

(2)  The  priestly  Torah,  being  largely  occupied 
with  questions  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  was 
naturally  led  to  present  divinity  as  opposition  to 
all  that  is  impure ;  and  hence  in  the  legal  books 
the  idea  of  holiness  approximates  to  that  of  physical 
pmity  (cf .  Lv  1 1«*  20*- »  Ezk  43»- »  etc. ).  It  is  an 
undue  exaggeration  of  this  fact  that  has  led  some 
theologians  to  suppose  that  the  primary  significance 
of  holiness  is  purity  in  a  physical  sense,  or  freedom 
from  defect,  or  '  normality  of  life '  (Diestel).  In 
reality  this  is  but  one  manifestation  of  divinity 
(readily  intelligible  as  a  modification  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  unapproachableness) ;  and 
although  it  is  necessarily  emphasized  by  priestly 
writers,  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the 
whole  range  of  meaning  covered  by  the  terra 
'  holy.'  What  it  expresses  is  J"s  jealous  care  for 
the  purity  of  His  own  worship,  and  that,  again,  is 
probably  rooted  in  antagonism  to  the  worship  of 
heathen  deities  and  other  forms  of  superstition, 
especially  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors  (see  Lv 
19",  Dt  U1  etc.).  The  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  the  idea  is  perhaps  in  the  striking  but 
somewhat  difficult  sentence,  '  Be  ye  holy :  for  I  am 
holy '  (Lv  11"  19»  20*,  cf.  207  21").  Evidently,  the 
holiness  of  Israel  is  there  conceived  as  in  some 
sense  a  reflexion  of  the  holiness  of  J",  for  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  take  the  word  'holy'  in  two 
diverse  acceptations  in  the  two  members  of  the 
sentence.  While  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
holiness  might  be  predicated  of  J",  and  many  also 
in  which  it  might  be  predicated  of  Israel,  there  are 
very  few  in  which  the  word  could  be  applied  to 
both.  At  all  events,  in  such  a  connexion  the 
holiness  of  God  cannot  be  His  deity  in  general,  nor 
His  power  or  majesty,  but  must  mean  that  separa- 
tion from  impurity  which  belongs  to  His  nature, 
and  is  to  be  reproduced  and  exhibited  in  the  life  of 
His  people.  Holiness  in  this  sense  is  the  ruling 
principle>  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  just  as 
ethical  righteousness  is  the  supreme  idea  of  pro- 
phecy. Although  the  expression  of  the  idea  occurs 
chiefly  in  later  writings  (esp.  Ezk  and  the  Priestly 
Code),  the  thought  itself  is  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  must  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  notion  of  holiness. 

(3)  The  ethical  sense  of  the  divine  holiness  is 
most  clearly  to  be  discerned  in  some  parts  of  the 
prophetical  writings,  particularly  in  those  of 
Isaiah.  To  the  prophets  J"  was  essentially  a  moral 
Being,  'of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold  evil'  (Hab  lu), 
and  swift  to  resent  and  punish  the  iniquity  of 
His  people.  And  since  holiness  embraced  every 
distinctive  attribute  of  Godhead,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  light  of  this  ethical  concept 
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tion  of  God,  the  word  should  take  on  the  sense  of 
moral  perfectness,  at  least  on  its  negative  side  of 
opposition  to  human  sin.  Accordingly,  in  Am  27 
we  find  the  holiness  of  J'"s  name  set  in  contrast  to 
the  immoral  practices  of  Canaanitish  heathenism 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  religion  of 
Israel.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  this  instance 
the  opposition  to  Jme  holiness  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  immorality  of  the  custom  as  in  its  association 
with  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  But,  even  if 
that  be  true,  the  significance  of  the  allusion  is 
hardly  diminished.  The  fact  remains  that  a  rite 
consistent  with  the  godhead  of  other  deities  was 
inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  J",  and  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  difference  is 
that  JmB  godhead  or  holiness  included  a  moral 
element  which  placed  a  wide  gulf  between  Him 
and  the  deities  of  the  Semitio  pantheon.  In  the 
teaching  of  Isaiah  the  thought  of  the  divine  holiness 
has  a  central  importance  which  it  possesses  in  that 
of  no  other  prophet ;  and  it  is  there  also  that  the 
ethical  aspect  of  the  idea  receives  the  fullest  ex- 
pression. In  his  inaugural  vision  the  great  fact 
impressed  on  his  mind  is  the  holiness  of  the  God  of 
Israel  (Is  6*),  and  this  perception  awakes  in  him  the 
consciousness,  not  merely  of  creaturely  infirmity, 
but  of  uncleanness  in  a  moral  sense,  as  adhering 
both  to  himself  and  his  nation  (v.*).  The  con- 
nexion of  holiness  and  morality  is  again  expressed 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  words  of  6",  where  we 
read  that  '  the  holy  God  shall  sanctify  himself  in 
righteousness,'  i.e.  He  shall  show  Himself  to  be 
holy  by  the  exercise  of  punitive  righteousness. 
But  indeed  Isaiah's  whole  conception  of  national 
sin  as  rebellion  against  J"  and  ignorance  of  His 
character,  and  his  demand  that  J  should  be  '  held 
holy*  by  compliance  with  His  revealed  will  (l4  3* 
g>*  23"  etc.),  imply  a  view  of  holiness  which  is 

Srofoundly  ethical ;  and  all  this  is  embraced  in  the 
ivine  title  which  is  continually  on  his  lips,  '  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.'  There  is,  however,  no  pas- 
sage of  the  OT  where  it  can  be  supposed  that 
moral  purity  exhausts  the  idea  of  holiness.  It  never 
appears  detached  from  the  underlying  thonght  of 
majesty  and  power  ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  element  of 
holiness  as  conceived  by  the  prophets,  but  neither 
in  their  writings  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
literature  does  it  supersede  the  vaguer  original 
meaning  of  the  word.  So  in  a  later  prophet  the 
words,  '  Thou  that  art  of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold 
evil,'  etc.  (Hab  1"),  are  no  doubt  connected  with  the 
name  '  my  Holy  One '  in  the  previous  verse,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
complete  equivalent  of  that  phrase. 

There  are  some  other  applications  of  the  word 
which  fail  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  throw  any  additional  light  on 
its  meaning.  (1)  The  expression  Holy  Spirit  (wh. 
see),  so  frequent  in  NT,  occurs  in  OT  only  3  times 
(Ps  61u,  Is  63'°- »).  In  such  a  connexion  '  holy ' 
may  mean  much  or  little ;  it  may  be  equivalent  to 
'  dwine  Spirit '  in  any  of  the  senses  in  which  holi- 
ness is  predicated  of  J",  or  it  may  describe  the 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  moral  purity  in  the  life  of 
the  consecrated  nation.  It  is,  at  all  events,  of 
some  importance  to  observe  that '  the  divine  Spirit 
is  not  called  the  holy  Spirit  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
principle  of  cosmical  life,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it 
works  in  the  Theocracy '  (Oehler).  (2)  Angels  are 
called  'holy  ones'  in  Job  61 16",  Ps  8W-»,  Dn  8" 
etc.,  not  on  account  of  their  superior  purity  (see 
Job  4U  15"),  but  as  partaking  of  the  divine  nature 
('sons  of  God').  (3)  Lastly,  heaven,  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  God,  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  holy 
place  (Hab  2»  Jer  25",  Is  63",  Zee  2",  Ps  ll4 
20«etc.). 

TTI.  Holiness  of  Men.— The  OT  applications 
of  the  word  '  holy '  to  human  persons  are  of  two 


kinds.  There  is  first  an  external  holiness,  which  con- 
sists merely  in  consecration  to  religious  functions, 
and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  holiness  of 
things.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  applied  to 
several  classes  of  persons  in  Israel.  The  degraded 
beings  devoted  to  shameful  practices  in  the  Canaan- 
itish sanctuaries  were  known  as  D'chp  and  ntahj 
('  holy  men '  and  '  holy  women '),  in  token  of  their 
dedication  to  the  service  of  the  god  or  goddess 
(Dt  23"  etc.).  This,  of  course,  is  a  heathen  vsa.se, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  specifically  OT 
idea  of  sanctity.  Again,  soldiers  on  a  campaign 
are  consecrated  persons  (1  S  21*-  *),  war  being  a 
religious  act  initiated  by  sacred  rites  (Is  13*,  Jer  6* 
22?,  Mio  3s  etc.).  The  Nazirites  are  holy  during 
the  period  covered  by  their  vow  (Nu  6"').  An 
official  holiness  belongs  to  the  priests  and  Levitts, 
who  are  consecrated  to  J"  by  special  ceremonies 
(Ex  29lff-,  Lv  8"-"0  etc),  and  whom  Israel  is  en- 
joined to  'sanctify,'  i.e.  treat  as  sacrosanct  persons 
(Lv  21*).  In  a  similar  sense  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  prophets 
(2  K  4',  Jer  V) :  when  the  great  lady  of  Sbunem 
speaks  of  Elisha  as  a  '  holy  man  of  God,'  she  is  not 
thinking  of  the  saintliness  of  his  character ;  he  is 
holy,  simply  as  one  who  stands  in  a  near  relation 
to  God.  Finally,  the  attribute  of  holiness  pertains 
to  the  whole  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation  severed 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  consecrated  to  J" 
(Ex  19»,  Nu  W-7,  Dt  7*  14*  etc.),  and  hence  in- 
violable (Jer  2*).  In  this  sense  J"  speaks  of  Him- 
self frequently  as  the  'sanctifier'  {thjp)  of  Israel 
(Ezk  20»  SI™*-,  Ex  31",  Lv  20«-  etc). 

But  this  outward  holiness  implies,  in  the  case  of 
persons,  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  compli- 
ance with  which  constitutes  sanctification  in  an 
active  and  sometimes  an  ethical  sense.  No  doubt, 
each  of  the  classes  enumerated  above  was  subject 
to  prescribed  rules  of  this  kind,  as  was  notably  the 
case  with  the  priests  and  Nazirites.  But  the  most 
important  developments  of  the  idea  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  application  of  the  term  'holiness' 
to  the  religious  community  as  a  whole.  J"  sancti- 
fies Israel  t>y  choosing  it  from  other  peoples  to  be 
His  familiar  people,  and  by  taking  up  His  abode 
in  its  midst ;  out  Israel  is  thus  bound  to  sanctify 
itself,  by  conforming  to  the  requirements  that 
express  J*"s  holy  will  and  nature.  These  require- 
ments, as  we  have  already  seen,  were  mainly  ex- 
terna] and  ceremonial,  consisting  in  avoidance  of 
occasions  of  physical  defilement.  But  moral  pre- 
cepts are  also  included  (Lv  19,  etc),  and  are 
expressly  embraced  in  the  formula,  '  Be  ye  holy : 
for  I  am  holy.'  The  holiness  of  Israel,  in  fact, 
had  to  be  maintained  by  obedience  to  the  entire 
Law  of  God  (Nu  15") ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  Law 
contains  a  summary  of  moral  duty,  the  conception 
of  holiness  has  an  ethical  significance.  It  is  true 
that  the  Law  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
the  moral  and  the  ceremonial,  and  to  that  extent 
its  teaching  is  not  truly  ethical  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  Still,  where  holiness  is  presented  as  an 
ideal  to  be  realized  in  conduct,  and  where  this 
ideal  is  connected  with  the  essential  holiness  of 
God  (as  in  the  phrase  just  quoted),  the  notion  is 
already  charged  with  ethical  meaning ;  and  so  in 
the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Psalms  the  external 
element  disappears,  the  conditions  of  entrance  into 
J"'s  'holy  place'  being  described  in  terms  which 
are  exclusively  ethical  (Ps  15.  24,m-). 

From  a  theological  point  of  view,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  OT  doctrine  of  holiness  lies  in  this 
progressive  spiritualizing  of  the  idea  under  the 
influence  of  an  expanding  revelation  of  God. 
Although  the  various  steps  of  the  process  are 
obscure,  the  fact  is  certain  that  holiness  did  come 
to  be  conceived  more  and  more  as  a  moral  quality. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ethical  aspect  was  first 
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introduced  in  the  application  of  the  term  to  God, 
and  thence  transferred  to  the  holiness  He  re- 
quires in  His  worshippers.  In  OT  the  develop- 
ment is  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  because  of 
the  material  associations  with  which  the  use  of  the 
word  was  invested.  One  step  remained  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  reach  the  full  Christian  sense  of  holi- 
ness, and  that  was  the  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial as  a  term  of  fellowship  with  God.  When 
sui  Lord  enunciated  the  principle  that  a  man 
is  defiled,  not  by  what  enters  into  him,  but  by 
what  comes  out  of  him,  He  raised  religion  to  a  new 
level,  and  made  it  possible  to  liberate  the  moral 
essence  of  holiness  from  the  imperfections  which 
clung  to  it  throughout  the  older  dispensation. 

Literature. — The  modern  discussion  of  holiness  appears  to 
start  from  a  passage  in  Menken's  Anleitung  rum  eigenenen 
Unterricht  in  den  Wahrheiten  der  heil.  Schr.  (1805,  Schr\ftm, 
Bd.  vi.  pp.  46-53).  His  observations  nave  little  scientific  value, 
but  teem  to  have  aroused  interest  by  the  paradoxical  position, 
laid  down  with  hardly  an  attempt  at  proof,  that  holiness  means 
'self-humbling  love  and  grace'  on  the  part  of  God. — Diestel's 
paper  (In  JDTh,  1859,  pp.  8-63),  though  in  some  respects 
arbitrary  and  one-sided,  is  a  far  more  adequate  treatment  of 
the  subject.  His  chief  results  are  these  two  :  (1)  that,  inform, 
holiness  is  always  a  relative  idea,  Israel  being  holy  as  belong- 
ing to  J",  and  conversely  J"  being  holy  as  belonging  to  Israel, 
in  the  covenant  relation ;  and  (2)  that  the  amtmt  of  the  notion 
has  to  be  determined  from  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  as  laid 
down  by  the  Law,  the  ruling  principle  of  which  Dtestel  finds 
to  be  'normality  of  life."  —  Baudissin's  elaborate  monograph 
(Studien  rur  ttmUUchm  Religionsgesehiehts,  1878,  U.  pp. 
8-142)  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  criticism  of  these 
and  other  views  of  earlier  writers.  It  contains  an  Invaluable 
and  apparently  exhaustive  collection  of  the  OT  material,  and 
for  thoroughness  of  treatment  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  most  important  result.  In  the  Judgment  of  N51deke  (LCBl, 
1879,  No.  12,  ooL  Self.),  is  the  conclusive  demonstration  that 
throughout  the  OT  the  ideas  of  holiness  and  purity  remain  dis- 
tinct. See  further  the  OT  Theologies  of  Oehler,  Schults,  DiU- 
mann,  Marti,  and  Bennett:  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Israel  (i.  43  ff. 
[Eng.  tr. ]) ;  Duhm,  Theol.  der  Propheten,  168  ff. ;  Smend,  AUtest. 
Reltgionsgeschichte.  333 ff.;  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC*  228,  864,  877, 
Prophets  of  IsraeP,  2248.,  424,  RS*  140  ff.,  151«.,446ff.  ;  the 
arts,  in  Schenkel,  BibeUex.,  and  Herzog,  PRE*  (by  Delitzsch) ; 
Cheyne's  Note  in  Origin  of  (As  Psalter,  881  f.,  and  Davidson's  in 
Ezekiel  (Camb.  Bible),  xxxlx  f.  J.  SKINNEB. 

HOLINESS  in  NT. — The  study  of  the  NT  con- 
ception of  holiness  must  proceed  mainly  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  terms  :  4710s,  iyuur- 
yM,  i.y.bnp,  ayttnrirn.  Besides  this  group  of  words 
denoting  holy  or  holiness,  we  have  in  NT  lepot, 
to-un,  <rc/jw6i,  iyrot,  and  their  cognates.  It  is  the 
word  £710*  and  its  kindred  terms  which  express 
the  characteristic  NT  idea  of  holiness.  In  order 
to  define  and  illustrate  this  idea  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  meaning  and  use  of  terms  synonym- 
ous with  47101,  so  that  the  significance  of  the  latter 
may  be  set  in  the  clearer  light. 

Etymologicauy,  Ittit  Is  believed  to  signify  vigorous  or  strong. 
The  word  thus  naturally  denotes,  in  classic  usage,  that  which  is 
associated  with  the  gods,  that  which  belongs  to  them,  or  that 
which  Is  divine.  It  thus  approaches  Butt  in  meaning.  The  word 
is  oommonly  applied,  not  to  persons,  but  to  things,  which  are 
Uti  because  they  originate  with  the  gods,  belong  to  them,  or 
are  bestowed  by  them.  The  term  is  applied  to  men  when  it  is 
desired  to  designate  them  as  having  special  relation  to  the  gods, 
or  as  being  under  their  protection.  Kings  and  persons  who  are 
Initiated  Into  the  mysteries  are  sometimes  called  Upi  In  this 
seise.  The  term  lift  thus  denoted  an  external  rather  than  an 
Internal  and  moral  relation  to  the  gods.  It  did  not  Imply  excel- 
lence. It  meant  sacred  In  the  sense  of  Inviolable,  entitled  to 
reverenoe,  but  did  not  bear  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the 
terms  morally  pure  and  holy.  While  in  NT  the  word  has  higher 
associations  because  of  the  circle  of  religious  ideas  with  which  it 
is  there  connected.  It  retains  clear  traces  of  its  history.  It 
emphasises  an  outer  rather  than  an  Inner  and  spiritual  relation 
with  God.  The  word  occurs  as  an  adjective  but  twice.  In 
1  Oo  ojs  <J  t*  !tpk  IrymZiiw*  Is  a  periphrasis  for  the  priests. 
T*  Uti,  res  eaeroe,  are  the  rites  of  the  Levit  cultus.  These 
rites  are  sacrtd  because  their  performance  la  an  act  of  divine 
worship.  In  i  Ti  8"  (as  also  in  Philo  and  Jos.)  lieu  j>^fuun  is 
the  OT.  These  writings  are  regarded  as  itpi  because  divinely 
inspired  and  teaching  divine  truth.  The  use  of  words  cognate 
with  lieie  in  NT  agrees  with  that  of  Ueit.  Thus  UptLt  is  a 
priest ;  h/tt  designates  the  temple-enclosure ;  UfiSimt  (1  Co  10s8) 
denotes  something  which  has  been  offered  in  sacrifice;  and 
kprprto  (Tit  23)  means  befitting  sacred  things  or  places, 
•'(BV).  It   ""'  ....... 
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distinctively  c "  "       *        *  '  *  " 


'nverent  In  demeanour' 


,  will  be  teen  that  this  whole 


. characteristic  of  OT  than  of  NT,  lifk  in  this  1 
having  been  taken  over  from  the  T.XX,  where  it  abounds  In  1  Br 
and  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 

The  word  trm  means  pious,  godly.  It  It  tile  nearest  Gr. 
equivalent  of  the  LaL  eanctue  and  of  the  Heb.  vpn.  In  Its 
classic  use  it  commonly  denoted  what  was  consecrated  by  law 
or  custom,  whether  of  the  gods  or  of  men.  In  NT,  however,  It 
has  a  distinctively  religious  significance,  and  means  consecrated 
to  God,  pure,  holy,  pious.  The  NT  use  of  Snw,  inint  may  be 
seen  in  such  passages  as  He  7*,  where  Christ,  as  High  Priest,  it 
described  as  »r,  k,  umemet,  e\ftlttmc,  Mtriptr/tinc  iri  n»  kftMS' 
rex*? :  Lk  173,  where  the  people  of  God  are  spoken  of  as  serv- 
ing Him  i>  irUnrn  mm>  tiwrvrf ;  and  Eph  4",  where  the  new 
man  is  said  to  be  created  according  to  God  i>  iiusmi  us' 
Mvrmri  tw  iXmoVtu.  In  both  classic  and  NT  usage  this  gnuf 
of  words  is  commonly  associated  with  ilmuet  ana  its  cognates. 
In  the  LXX  el  'irm  tw  SuS  Is  a  frequent  designation  of  God's 
true  worshippers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  holiness,  in  the 
tense  of  Irum,  includes  especially  what  is  designated  by  the 
words  reverence,  piety,  Frimmigkeit. 

lepmie  properly  means  deserving  of  reverenoe  or  awe,  and  In 
classic  usage  is  applied  both  to  the  gods  and  to  men.  It  is  even 
used  of  things,  in  the  sense  of  grand,  magnificent,  impressive. 
In  NT  etfuit  denotes  deserving  of  reverence,  honourable.  It  is 
once  applied  to  deeds,  Ph  4»  (R  V  '  honourable  0,  and  three  times 
to  persons,  1  Ti  88.  U,  Tit  2>,  in  all  of  which  cases  BV  renders 
grave.  In  like  manner  RV  renders  rtuttm  gravity  in  all  three 
passages  In  which  it  occurs,  1  Ti  2»  8*,  Tit  2?.  The  word  signifies 
something  more  than  gravity ;  it  suggests  dignity  or  worth.  It 
Is  obvious,  however,  that  rt/uimt  designates  but  a  secondary 
aspect  of  the  NT  idea  of  holiness. 

Aytit,  ky,rr<*  mean  pure,  purity.  In  LXX  these  words  refer 
to  ceremonial  purity  In  NT  they  refer  to  freedom  from  moral 
faults  in  general,  and  esp.  to  freedom  from  carnal  sins.  In  one 
passage  iyii  Is  applied  to  God  (1  Jn  S>).  The  characteristic 
use  of  the  word  is  teen  in  passages  like  2  Oo  11>,  Tit  2».  'Kyiet 
represents  an  aspect  of  holiness,  but  only  in  a  limited  and 
negative  way.  Even  the  idea  of  moral  purity  is  inadequate  to 
represent  the  full  content  of  the  Christian  conception  of  holiness. 

The  characteristic  NT  word  for  holy  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  47101.  It  is  the  nearest  Gr.  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  (ft-ip,  and  is  the  common  rendering  of 
that  word  in  the  LXX.  It  is  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  d/yvdj  (Lat.  sacer),  and  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  two  words  is  nearly  the  same. 
'Ayiof,  however,  which  is  a  rare  word  in  classic 
Greek,  appears  to  have  diverged  from  &yv6s  in  the 
direction  of  a  moral  and  religious  conception  of 
holiness.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  which  underlies  the  word  is  that  of 
separation,  and  that  its  moral  signification  there- 
fore is :  separation  from  sin,  and  so,  consecration  to 
God.  The  Christian  use  of  the  word  lifted  it  into 
accord  with  the  highest  ethical  conceptions,  and 
gave  it  the  idea  of  separateness  from  the  sinful 
world,  harmony  with  God,  the  absolutely  good 
Being,  moral  perfection.  Thus  4710;  is,  above  all 
things,  a  qualitative  and  ethical  term.  It  refers 
chiefly  to  character,  and  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
demands  which  that  which  is  sacred  (lepiv)  in  the 
highest  sense  makes  upon  conduct. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  the  LXX  use 
of  this  word,  and  to  the  circle  of  OT  ideas  which 
it  represents.  We  find  that  47101  is  predicated  of 
God  as  the  absolutely  perfect  One,  and  of  men 
and  things  so  far  as  they  are  devoted  to  Him,  and, 
as  we  may  say,  in  some  way  identified  with  Him. 
Israel,  e.g.,  was  an  tBrot  iyios  because  God's 
peculiar  possession.  Men  are  called  upon  to 
sanctify  themselves,  that  is,  to  cleanse  themselves 
from  all  defilement,  to  forsake  sin,  and  to  come 
into  harmony  of  life  with  God.  So  men  may 
sanctify  things  by  regarding,  treating,  or  using 
them  as  sacred,  that  is,  by  associating  them  with 
God's  perfection.  The  basis  of  this  demand  upon 
men  that  they  be  holy  is  the  obligation  to  be  like 
God  :  '  Ye  shall  be  holy :  for  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy '  (Lv  19*).  Now  this  holiness,  as  seen  in 
OT,  seems  to  wear  a  twofold  aspect.  It  compre- 
hends both  'the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God.' 
It  issues  both  in  redemption  and  in  judgment. 
These  two  aspects  of  the  divine  holiness  appear 
continually  in  inseparable  connexion  and  inter- 
play. '  Holiness  (in  the  OT)  is  the  perfect  purity  of 
God,  which  in  and  for  itself  excludes  all  fellowshi/i 
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with  the  world,  and  can  only  establish  a  relation- 
ship of  free,  electing  love,  whereby  it  asserts  itself 
in  the  sanctification  of  God's  people,  their  cleans- 
ing and  redemption  ;  therefore  "  the  parity  of  God 
manifesting  itself  in  atonement  ana  redemption, 
and  correspondingly  in  judgment'"  (Cremer,  Bib.- 
Theol.  Lex.  t.v.). 

It  is  evident  that  tyun  and  its  kindred  words 
are  best  adapted  to  represent  the  NT  idea.  They 
express  something  more  and  higher  than  lep&t, 
sacred,  outwardly  associated  with  God ;  something 
more  than  Sotot,  reverent,  pious ;  something  more 
than  <rt/u>6s,  worthy,  honourable ;  something  more 
than  iyris,  pure,  free  from  defilement.  "Aytos  is 
more  positive,  more  comprehensive,  more  elevated, 
more  purely  ethical  and  spiritual.  It  is  character- 
istically Godlikeness,  and  in  the  Christian  system 
Godlikeness  signifies  completeness  of  life. 

The  wonl*  iym  and  kvwiut  oocur  very  frequently  in  NT. 
The  three  nouns  (kvMitk,  kyiim,  lymrvnfi,  which  are  kindred 
to  them,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  moat  common 
among  these  three  nouna,  kymruit,  ia  found  ten  times  (1  Th 
4H-7;  2Th  2«,  Ro  «!»-«»,  1  Co  1»,  ITi  »»,  He  12",  1  P  1*).  In 
five  instances  it  is  rendered  in  AV  holinen,  and  in  five  tanetifi- 
cation.  In  RV  it  is  uniformly  rendered  tanctiJUation.  •  Aj-im-w 
occurs  twice  (2  Co  1«,  He  Itf"),  and  is  rendered  holinat  in  both 
AV  and  RV.  'Aymrin,  occurs  three  times  (1  Th  &">,  Ro  1*, 
2  Co  71),  and  Is  tr.  in  both  VSS  holinat.  '  Kyiinyf  (wmctUat), 
kymrim  (tanctitudo),  kytmriUe  (tanctijicatio),  denote  the  quality, 
the  Hate,  the  proem,  respectively  (Lightfoot,  -Vol**,  p.  49). 
'OciWm  occurs  twice  (Lk  1",  Eph  4»),  and  is  rendered  holinat 
in  both.  AV  renders  nrifium  (piety)  in  Ao  *»  holinat,  RV 
godlmat. 

Let  us  next  illustrate  the  use  of  the  group  of 
words  nnder  review,  directing  special  attention  to 
the  fifteen  passages  in  which  the  nouns  denoting 
holiness  are  used.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  distinctive  in  the  use  of  the  words  by  the 
different  NT  writers.  We  shall  therefore  have  no 
occasion  to  treat  the  NT  books  separately.  We 
find  47101  applied  to  God  in  Jn  17"  :  '  Holy  Father, 
Keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  etc,  where  God,  as  the  One  who  is  absolutely 
good — wholly  separate  from  all  that  is  sinful  and 
wrong — is  besought  to  guard  from  evil  those  whom 
He  has  given  to  His  Son.  The  idea  closely 
resembles  that  which  is  found  in  17" :  '  O  righteous 
(SUawt)  Father,  the  world  knew  thee  not,  but  I 
knew  thee,'  etc.  The  idea  of  God's  righteousness 
here  appears  to  be  the  quality  which  prevents  Him 
from  passing  the  same  judgment  upon  Christ's  dis- 
ciples as  He  passes  upon  the  sinful  world.  It  is 
the  equitableness  of  God.  In  both  cases  the  attri- 
bute of  God  which  is  referred  to  is  not  the  forensic 
or  retributive  element  in  the  divine  nature,  but 
God's  moral  self -consistency,  His  justice  to  His  own 
equity.  In  Rev  4'  God  is  addressed  as  'Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,'  because  He  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
honour.  His  holiness  is  His  supreme  and  absolute 
excellence. 

The  term  holy  is  constantly  applied  throughout 
NT  to  the  divine  Spirit.  As  proceeding  from  God, 
as  the  bearer  of  revelation,  and  as  the  mediator  of 
spiritual  life,  the  Spirit  is  pre-eminently  holy.  It 
is  the  special  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
holy  the  souls  of  those  in  whom  He  dwells.  This 
conception  of  the  Spirit's  nature  and  function  is 
not  prominent  in  OT,  where  the  Spirit  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  name  for  the  power  or  presence  of 
God.  There  Ho  bestows  strength  upon  heroes, 
skill  upon  artificers,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will  upon  prophets.  The  designation  of 
the  Spirit  as  Holy  accords  entirely  with  the  NT 
idea  of  the  sanctifying  function  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  hallowing  of  the  people  of  God  by  inward 
consecration  to  Him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
ceived of  as  revealing  the  inner  nature  and  essen- 
tial goodness  of  God,  and  as  accomplishing  the 
transformation  of  men  into  His  moral  likeness. 
Hence  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  represents 
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the  acme  of  wickedness.  It  is  hatred  of  supreme 
and  absolute  goodness.  It  despises  the  perfect 
purity  and  unselfish  love  which  dwelt  in  Him  to 
whom  God  gave  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and 
thus  treats  perfect  goodness  as  if  it  were  evil. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  involves  complete  moral 
obduracy.  In  this,  and  not  in  the  limitation  of 
the  divine  mercy,  lies  the  impossibility  of  its  for- 
giveness.  See  further  Holy  Spirit. 

With  special  appropriateness  is  Christ,  as  the 
Son  and  Revealer  of  God  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  from  sin,  designated  as  holy.  He  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  OT  picture  of  the  true  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  J".  He  is  accordingly  spoken  of 
as  God's  'holy  servant'  (A  &yios  rais,  Ac  4s0),  by 
whom  He  accomplishes  His  gracious,  saving  pur- 
poses. So  evil  spirits  are  represented  as  recog- 
nizing in  Jesus '  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  the  long- 
promised  Messiah,  the  Messenger  of  the  divine 
mercy,  and  the  Conqueror  of  Satan. 

Christians  are  frequently  designated  as  4-yiot, 
holy  ones,  saints.  They  are  such  as  the  elect  or 
beloved  of  God,  who  by  faith  and  love  have 
entered  into  fellowship  with  Him,  and  who  by 
obedience  to  His  will  and  by  purity  of  life  have 
become  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son.  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  believers  as  icXijroi  iym  (1  Co  1J), 
saints  Dy  a  divine  call,  in  the  same  sense  as  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  k\i}t6s  drooroXot  (Ro  1'),  an 
apostle  who  became  such  by  having  presented  to 
him,  and  by  accepting,  a  divine  commission.  Esp. 
are  men  represented  as  holy  when  they  have  been 
made  the  special  instruments  of  the  divine  will 
and  have  been  taken  into  close  fellowship  with 
God  in  the  work  of  revelation  and  redemption. 
In  this  sense  the  prophets  are  designated  (ace.  to 
the  common  reading)  as  '  holy  men  of  God,'  ol  &Vy<ot 
oVoO  ivSponroi  (2  P  la).  In  like  manner,  the  '  holy 
prophets'  declared  the  divine  purpose  to  restore 
all  things  through  the  Messiah  (Ac  3").  So  the 
'  mystery  of  Christ,'  viz.  that  the  gospel  was  for 
the  Gentiles,  was  made  known  to  God's  'holy 
apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit '  (Eph  3*). 

In  a  secondary  sense  impersonal  objects  are 
spoken  of  as  holy.  The  ways  and  means  whereby 
God  reveals  and  accomplishes  His  will  are  holy, 
because  they  are  associated  with  Him  who  is  pre- 
eminently holy  and  are  instrumental  in  the  sancti- 
fication of  men.  Thus  the  gracious  call  which 
God  in  the  gospel  addresses  to  men— inviting  them 
to  receive  a  wholly  unmerited  salvation — is  a  holy 
calling,  a-X^crti  iyla  (2  Ti  1").  The  Messianic  pro- 
mise given  in  OT  times  was  a  holy  covenant,  tux- 
iyt*  (Lk  1").  The  OT  Scriptures  are,  by 
reason  of  the  sacredness  of  their  contents  anH 
their  disclosure  of  the  divine  will  and  purpose, 
holy  writings,  ypupal  Hyuu  (Ro  1*). 

We  turn  now  to  the  group  of  nouns  denoting 
holiness.  'Aytao-pbt  would  properly  denote  the  act 
of  sanctifying,  ro  d-ytdfnr,  and  something  of  this 
active  meaning  is  preserved  in  2  Th  2":  'God 
chose  yon  from  the  beginning  unto  salvation  in 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit '  (eV  a/vimr/ty  vpeiparos), 
that  is,  in  sanctification  wrought  by  the  Spirit; 
cf.  1  P  1* :  'in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  etc. 
The  active  force  of  the  word  may  also  be  observed, 
although  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  1  Th  4* : 
*  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifica- 
tion,' etc.  The  will  of  God  is  this :  that  He  may 
accomplish  your  sanctification.  In  1  Co  l"  Christ 
is  called  our  '  sanctification,'  in  the  sense  that  He 
is  the  cause  or  ground  of  our  sanctification. 

In  most  cases  in  NT,  however,  aytaanot  denotes 
the  effect  or  result  of  ayi&tur.  (See,  however, 
Sanday-Headlam's  note  on  Ro  6W).  In  1  Th  4«- 7 it 
denotes  the  sphere  of  holy  action  in  opposition  to 
the  sphere  of  lustful  desire.  In  Ro  0"  iyiaanln 
stands  opposed  to  iro/Ua.   These  terms  denote  the 
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ends  to  which  the  members  are  devoted  in  the 
sinful  and  in  the  Christian  life  respectively.  In 
the  latter  the  members  are  presented  as  servants 
to  righteousness  unto  the  end  of  sanctification  («<t 
iytaa/iAy).  Similarly,  in  v.tt  Christians  are  said  to 
have  their  fruit  unto  sanctification  (tit  4y.)»  that 
is,  to  attain  it  as  the  result  and  reward  of  their 
life.  In  these  passages  from  1  Th  and  Ro,  sancti- 
fication is  particularly  set  in  contrast  to  carnal 
lust,  although  its  nature  is  not  limited  by  that 
contrast.  In  1  Ti  2U  sanctification  is  contemplated 
as  a  virtue,  or  as  the  Christian's  normal  state, 
and  is  correlated  with  faith  and  love.  In  He  12" 
'  the  sanctification '  (the  definite  article  used  only 
here  and  in  1  Th  4')  is  the  Christian  character,  the 
goal  of  Christian  effort,  the  preparation  for  the 
presence  of  God :  '  Pursue  after  tne  sanctification 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'  that  is, 
enter  into  blessed  fellowship  with  Christ. 

'A.yUmp  is  used  (ace.  to  the  most  probable  read- 
ing) in  2  Co  V  in  ref.  to  St.  Paul's  manner  of  life  at 
Corinth,  to  the  uprightness  of  which  his  conscience 
bears  witness.  It  is  here  correlated  with  the  sin- 
cerifrv  or  purity  («Atcp6>«a)  which  God  effects  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  holiness  designates  the  life 
and  character  which  the  grace  of  God  produces. 
In  the  one  other  passage  where  the  word  is  used 
(He  12")  it  is  applied  to  God.  Earthly  parents, 
says  the  author,  chasten  their  children  with  wrong 
or  imperfect  motives,  or  to  secure  some  temporary 
good,  but  God  chastens  His  children  for  their 
highest  final  good,  that  they  may  be  'partakers 
of  his  holiness'  {tit  to  utraKafittr  rijt  iyitnyroi 
ainov),  that  is,  that  they  may  be  transformed  into 
moral  likeness  to  Himself,  and  become  partakers 
in  His  own  eternal  nature  (cf .  2  P  l4).  This  passage 
carries  us  to  a  higher  point  than  do  those  pre- 
viously examined,  in  that  it  represents  the  holy 
nature  of  God  as  the  type  and  goal  of  all  perfection 
in  man. 

'Aytwrtrri  is  twice  used  of  the  moral  purity,  the 
God-like  character,  which  the  gospel  requires  and 
imparts:  1  Th  3"  'To  the  end  he  may  stablish 
your  hearts  in  holiness  before  our  God/ etc,  that 
Is,  in  the  possession  of  that  holy  life  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  Christ  at  His  coming;  and  2 Co  V 
'  Perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,'  that  is,  per- 
fectly  illustrating  in  character  the  holy  life  which 
comports  with  reverence  for  God.  In  Ro  1'  the 
word  occurs  in  a  description  which  St.  Paul  is 
giving  of  the  Son  of  God,  'who,'  he  says,  ' was 
born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  Here  the  phrase  *ot4  wrtOfia 
irfUKtinit  stands  in  evident  contrast  to  the  phrase 
jcotA  vdpm.  The  phrase  probably  means:  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  that  is,  His  inner,  essential  life, 
which  is  characterized  by  holiness.  If  this  is  the 
meaning,  then  i-yibxrifop  expresses  the  quality  of 
Christ's  spiritual  nature.  He  is  par  eminence  holy. 
He  is  in  absolute  accord  with  God. 

We  may  sum  up  our  results  thus :  In  the  abso- 
lute sense  God  alone  is  holy,  and  His  holiness  is 
the  ground  of  the  requirement  of  holiness  in  His 
creatures  (1  P  1").  Holiness  is  the  attribute  of 
God,  according  to  which  He  wills  and  does  only 
that  which  is  morally  good.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  perfect  harmony  of  His  will  with  His  perfect 
ethical  nature.  But  the  divine  holiness  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  mere  passive,  quiescent  state. 
It  is  an  active  impulse,  a  forthgoing  energy.  In 
God's  holiness,  that  is,  in  the  expression  of  His 
perfect  ethical  nature,  His  self  -  revelation  is 
grounded.  Nay,  creation  itself,  as  well  as  re- 
demption, would  be  inconceivable  apart  from  the 
divine  holiness,  the  energizing  of  God's  absolutely 
(food  will. 

vol.  It.— 36 


By  some  theologians  holiness  and  love  are  identi- 
fied. More  commonly  they  are  sharply  distin- 
guished— holiness  being  regarded  as  the  self -pre- 
servative or  retributive  attribute  of  God,  and  love 
as  His  beneficent,  self-imparting  attribute.  To 
discuss  this  subject  here  would  carry  us  too  far. 
It  seems  clear,  at  least,  from  our  investigation, 
that  holiness  and  love  represent  closely  kindred 
conceptions,  and  that  there  is  an  inner  harmony 
between  them.  They  are  the  two  words  which 
best  express  God's  moral  perfection,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them  seems  rather  formal  than  real. 
At  any  rate,  in  their  application  to  men,  they 
seem  to  express,  better  than  any  other  words,  the 
highest  aims  of  human  life  and  the  most  oonipre 
hensive  obligation  of  God's  perfect  law.  See, 
further,  the  preceding  art.,  and  art.  Holy  Spirit. 

LmmATTHUL  — Studies  ot  the  words  in  Cremert  Bib.  Thiol. 
Lex.  and  Trench  NT  Syn. ;  art.  'Heiligkeit'  in  Schenkel'a  Bib. 
Lex.  and  In  Herxoe'e  RE  ;  lueel,  DerBegriff  d.  Heiligkeit  im 
NT ;  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans  on  l*  '  and  the  literature  there 

cited.  G.  B.  Stevens. 

HOLM  TREE. — The  name  of  this  tree  occurs  in 
Is  44"  RV  as  the  equivalent  of  nn*>  The  holm  is 
prob.  not  the  tree  there  intended  (see  Cypress). 

It  occurs  also  in  Sua  v.**.  Two  evergreen  oaks, 
both  growing  in  Pal.  and  Syria,  Querent  Hex,  L., 
and  Q.  cocci/era,  L.,  are  prob.  included  under  the 
LXX  xptrot,  which  is  the  orig.  for  holm  tree.  The 
former  is  a  low  tree,  growing  along  the  coast  and 
the  foot  hills  of  the  maritime  ranges.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  stateliest  trees  of  the  East.  Its  comus 
is  often  quite  spherical,  and  sometimes  40  to  60  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  trunk  not  infrequently  attains 
a  diameter  of  6  ft.  The  leaf  of  both  species  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  holly,  but  resembles  it  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  evergreen,  of  a  rich  glossy  green, 
and  usually  with  spiny  teeth,  though  some  of  the 
varieties  have  nearly  entire  leaves.   It  is  from  the 


TBS  HOLM  OAK,  QDBSOUS  IHIIinil,  It 

resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  the  holly  (Old  English 
hollen)  that  it  obtained  its  name  of  noun.  For  the 
play  on  the  words  rpUm  and  rpUrtu  see  SUSANNA. 

The  holm  oak  is  the  tree,  par  excellence,  around 
which  are  grouped  the  superstitions  of  the  Orientals. 
One  or  more  grand  specimens  are  sure  to  be  planted 
over  the  xoely*  or  tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints. 
Abraham's  Oak  is  of  this  species.  The  dense  mass 
of  dark  foliage  gives  to  these  fine  old  trees  an 
aspect  of  solidity  possessed  by  no  others  in  the 
East.  The  Druses  and  other  sects  often  hang 
bits  of  rag  on  their  lower  branches  as  a  votive 
offering.  A  tree  so  decorated  is  called  umm-eth- 
thera(t(,  Le.  mothtr  of  rags.    Such  trees  have  prob- 
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ably  existed  from  time  immemorial  on  the  '  high 
places.'  See  Oak.  G.  E.  Post. 


HOLOFERNES  fOXoaWpnjt).— The  arch-enemy  of 
the  Jews,  assassinated  before  Bethulia  (i.e.  Jeru- 
salem) by  Judith,  who  thus  saved  her  nation.  In 
Jth  2*  H.  is  called  'the  chief  captain  of  the  army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.'  In  the  Midrash  he  is  called 
'  king  of  Javan,'  *  and  takes  the  place  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  obvious  that  no  one  in  the  days  of 
the  historical  Nebuch.  could  have  borne  the  name 
and  played  the  part  of  H.  as  described  in  Judith. 
There  was  an  Orophernes  king  of  the  Cappadocians 
in  B.C.  158  ff.,  who  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  and  supported  the  latter  in  his  unjustifiable 
claims  as  against  Ariarathes  v.,  king  of  the 
Cappadocians  (Polyb.  iii.  5.  2,  ed.  Schweighauser). 
Hence  the  Jews  might  know  about  Orophernes  as 
the  friend  of  their  great  enemy,  and  might  repre- 
sent him  as  he  is  represented  in  Judith.  This 
would  make  the  date  of  the  book  about  B.C.  150. 
See  Hicks,  Joum.  Rellen.  Studies,  vi.  1885,  pp. 
261-274.  The  form  'Opotptprr)t  is  found  on  coins 
discovered  at  Pirene,  and  in  two  inscriptions  found 
on  amphora-handles  (Knidos);  Bee  Dumont,  Inscrip- 
tions ceramiques,  Paris,  1872,  p.  329,  No.  9,  and  p. 
388,  No.  7.  The  same  form  is  given  by  late 
classical  authors,  e.g.  Polyb.  xxxii.  20.  4,  xxxiiL 
12.  §  2,  3,  9 ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  ii.  41,  ed.  Hercher ; 
Diod.  Sic  xxxL  cc  32  and  34 ;  fluctuating  with 
'OXo-  and  'OXo-,  ejj.  Appian,  Bell.  Syr.  p.  118,  ed. 
Stephan.  1592;  Diod.  Sic.  xxxL  19.  §  2,  7,  ed. 
Muller.  If  '0\o<pcpvi)t  is  the  original  form,  6\e- 
will  be  Greek  = 'destroying'  (cfT  SKotpyiit),  and 
-tptprqi,  Persian = 'brilliance,  majesty,'  cf.  Pheren- 
dates,  Pharaacoa,  Artaphernes;  the  root  fra= 
'shine.'  The  form  'Opo<p.  will  then  represent  the 
Persian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  'OXoaV  The 
aspirated  'OXo^>  is  due  to  confusion  with  compounds 
in  AXo-.  The  Vulg.  form  Holofernes  is  aspirated 
as  in  ffiob,  Eesther,  Hierusalem,  etc. 

Dante  introduces  Holofernes  in  Purgatorio  xiL 
59  as  one  of  the  instances  of  defeated  pride  in  the 
Circle  of  the  Proud.  The  following  famous  repre- 
sentations of  Judith  and  Holofernes  in  art  may  be 
quoted:  Botticelli,  in  the  Uffizi,  Florence  (see 
Kuskin,  Mornings  in  Florence,  ch.  3);  Michael 
Angelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  Cristoforo  Allori, 
in  the  Pitti ;  Paris  Bordone  ;  Guido,  in  the  Spada 
Gallery,  Rome;  Donatello,  statue  in  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi,  Florence. 

LmaiTuu— Sobols,  Das  Buck  Judith,  Wunbure,  1898. 

G.  A.  COOKE. 

HOLON  (ph).— 1.  A  city  of  Jndah  in  the  Hebron 
hills,  given  to  the  Levites,  Jos  15n  21u.  In  the 
parallel  passage  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.«]  it  is  called  HUen. 
It  is  noticed  with  Debir,  and  probably  lay  W.  or 
S.W.  of  Hebron.  The  ruin  Beit  AUla,  in  the 
lower  hills  west  of  Hebron,  would  be  a  suitable 
site.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxL  2.  A  city  of 
Moab  near  Heshbon,  Jer  48".  Its  site  has  not 
(men  recovered.  C.  R.  Condee. 

HOLTDAT. — '  That  kept  holyday'is  the  tr»in 
Ps  42*  of  ifin,  ptcp.  of  :jo  'to  make  a  pilgrimage,' 
RV  '  keeping  holyday.'  '  Holyday '  also  occurs  in 
Col  2"  as  the  tr»  of  toprl,,  feast,  RV  'feast  day.' 
See  Feasts. 

Id  both  place*  AV  of  loll  by  two  word*,  'holy  day'  In 
Pi  42*, '  Holy  day '  In  Col  21' ;  and  it  would  be  well,  owing  to  the 
mod.  associations  of  the  word  '  holiday,'  to  keep  that  form  still. 

HOLT  OF  H0LIE8,H0LY  PLACE. — See  Temple  . 

HOLT  0NBr-8ee  God,  voL  ii.  p.  204b,  and 
Holiness,  voL  iL  p.  398*. 

•  See  Jer  *««  60"  rtjVrj  2yj,  LXX  ^xmfm Scbola. 


HOLT  SPIRIT.  —  In  Christian  theology  tht 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  third  Person  or  eternal  distinc- 
tion within  the  Unity  of  God.  The  following 
article  is  an  attempt  to  trace  in  the  progressive 
revelation  vouchsafed  to  Israel  and  to  the  Church 
the  steps  which  have  led  to  this  conception.  Our 
sources  are  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the 
intermediate  Jewish  writings  which  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  OT  revelation  upon  the  Jewish  people, 
and  prepare  us  to  understand  the  fuller  teaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

A.  Old  Testament. 

L  Use  of  the  terms  <  Spirit,' '  Spirit  of  God,' 1  Holy  Spirit 1 
U.  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in- 
fo) Creation. 
6)  Intellectual  life, 
fo)  Prophetio  inspiration. 
a)  Anointing  the  Messiah. 
«)  Moral  and  religious  life  of  men. 
latlon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Life  of  God. 
It.  Signs  of  progress  In  the  teaching  of  the  OT. 

A  Apocrypha  and  other  pre-Christian  Jewish  writings. 
L  Palestinian  thought, 
ii.  Alexandrian  thought. 

0.  New  Testament. 

L  Names  and  titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
U.  Historical  events  revealing  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  Christ  and  to  the  Church, 
(a)  Revival  of  prophecy  at  the  time  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. 

(t)  Work  of  the  Spirit  In  reference  to  the  Incarnate 

^  Conception. 
Baptism. 
Ministry. 

(«)  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  life  of 

•he  Church— 

Gift  to  the  Apostles. 
Effusion  on  the  Church. 


(a)  Teaching  of  Christ— 
'  )1n t 


(y)  Results,  temporary  and  permanent. 
BL  Direct  teaching  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Spirit. 
™ — Mngo*  ~ 
0  In 
)  In 
)  In 
ng^o 


the  Synoptlo  narrative, 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 
,r)  in  the  form  of  baptism. 
(6)  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  first  Disciples— 
(a)  In  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 
"  *  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
the  Apocalypse. 


Literature. 

A.  The  Old  Testament.—  i.  The  word  on,  in 
LXX  wveOfM,  but  also  &»tpm  (about  50  times), 
Bvpln  (5  times),  x«n)  (4  times),  ^v%4  (twice),  etc., 
belongs  to  a  root  rrn  Jlavit,  spiravit,  used  only  in 
the  Hiph.  (rno  olfecit,  e.g.  Gn  8").  In  OT  on  signifies 
(1)  the  breath  of  the  atmosphere,  wind :  Gn  38  (bv>7 
□vp = LXX  t6  oetXiroV,  Aq.  sV  rip  iripup  Trji  i/pJpas, 
Symm.  Sti.  miiurot  to*.),  Nu  ll".  Job  4"  41",  Jer 
2"  14'  ;  (2)  the  breath  of  man.  Since  the  human 
breath  is  at  once  an  indication  of  animal  life,  and 
a  vehicle  of  thought  and  passion,  the  word  is  also 
used  to  represent  (3)  the  principle  of  vitality,  in 
the  phrase  oro  't  (Gn  6"  7"-  *-),  or  absolutely,  as  in 
Gn  45"  1  K  10*,  Job  12"  34",  Ps  104",  Ec  3" 
127 ;  (4)  the  life  of  passion  (Gn  41",  Nu  5",  2  S  21", 
Pr  25s8),  or  of  thought  and  will  (Dt  34»,  Job  15>  32s, 
Jer  51") ;  (5)  the  spiritual  element  in  human  nature 
(Nu  27",  Ps31»,  Ec  IS1) ;  lastly,  from  the  sphere  of 
human  nature  the  word  (6)  passes  into  that  of  the 
divine.  In  anthropomorphic  descriptions  of  the  life 
of  God  it  retains  its  primary  sense ;  God's  displea- 
sure is  the  te*  't  (Ex  15*,  Job  4»,  Ps  18"),  His  power 
in  operation  is  the  vs't  (Ps  33«,  Is  11* ;  cf.  2  Th  2s). 
But  the  writers  of  the  OT  conceive  also  of  a 
Spirit  in  God  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
higher  life  of  man ;  the  '  Spirit  of  Elohim  'or  'of 
J*'  (0Vr>B  '\  nvr  '•>,  LXX  rrev/ta  6tov,  m>.  Kvplov)  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  every  part  of  the  OT.  In 
a  few  cases,  it  is  true,  this  phrase  may  be  inter- 
preted of  the  wind  which  God  sends  on  the  earth 
(Ex  15",  1  K  18",  2  K  2'*,  Is  40'  59",  Hoe  13"),  or 
of  the  human  breath  or  spirit  as  deriving  ite  origin 
from  God  (Job  27* ;  cf.  Gn  2*).  But  these  are  ex 
ceptions;  in  the  great  majority  of  passages  the. 
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'Spirit  of  God*  is  the  vital  energy  of  the  divine 
nature,  corresponding  to  the  higher  vitality  of 
man.*  This  energy  is  usually  presented  in  one  of 
its  relations  to  man  or  to  the  world,  e.g.  as  a 
creative  or  vitalizing  force  (Gn  1*,  Job  26u,  Is  32"), 
or  as  propagating  or  sustaining  created  life  (Job 
84",  of.  10",  Ps  104") ;  as  the  source  of  reason  and 
intellect  in  man  (Job  32s),  and  in  particular  of 
special  gifts  and  endowments  (Gn  41*8,  Ex  28s  31*- ' 
So"),  such  as  the  artistic  skill  of  Bezalel  (Ex  36"-), 
the  military  tact  of  Joshua  (Dt  34"),  the  heroism 
of  the  Judges  (Jg  13*  14"  etc.),  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (1  K  3s8) ;  as  the  well-spring  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  lawgivers,  poets,  and  prophets 
(Nu  11"- «• »  2  S  23*.  1  K  22",  Erie  11*  Dn  4*-»  5"), 
and  of  moral  purity  and  strength  and  penitence 
(Neh  P»  51",  Is  «3lat,  Ezk  36»"-,  Zee  12w). 
Especially  is  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  con- 
nected with  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Messiah 
(Is  ll"-  61"-),  on  whom,  as  the  prophets  foresaw,  it 
was  to  rest  in  the  fulness  of  strength  and  goodness,  t 

ii.  These  aspects  of  the  working  of  tne  Divine 
Spirit  must  be  separately  examined. 

(a)  Creative  and  conservative  Operations  in 
Nature. — In  the  cosmogony  of  Gn  1  the  Spirit  of 
God  broods — njrrjy — over  the  formless  cosmic 
matter,  before  the  cosmos  begins  to  emerge  out 
of  chaos.  The  Greek  versions  render  the  verb 
by  tre<(>tpen  or  tritpcpdpepor  (Vulg.  ferebatur), 
understanding  by  njirjj  'i  a  wind  sweeping  over 
the  abyss  (cf.  Ac  2*).  But  the  verb  suggests 
another  image,  that  of  the  bird  broodingover  her 
nest:  see  Delitzsch,  ad  loc.,  and  cf.  Dt  32"; 
Chagigah,  ed.  Streane,  p.  84  ;  Basil.  M.  Horn,  in 
Hexaem.  2,  to  tirtipiptTo  (t/njalv  [Xvpos  «»])  4(rrfOvvrtu 
irrl  roO  2vr40dkre  xai  {(uoybvti  rtif  tuv  vHtwv  tpvaw 
card  iH)r  cUbra  ttj»  ("ryafotfo-T/i  tpnOot  kuI  fumm)?  rira 
iiniur  irttitrrfi  toU  irrodaKro/xirots.    This  metaphor 

suits  the  secondary  rather  than  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  on ;  it  is  not  the  wind,  but  the  divine  energy 
that  is  regarded  as  vitalizing  the  germs  which  the 
Divine  Word  is  about  to  call  forth.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Word  is  'specially  characteristic  of  the  OT* 
(Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  322 ;  cf.  Ps  33'). 
It  rests  on  the  relation  of  the  breath  to  the  voice, 
but  its  significance  is  not  limited  by  that  analogy. 
The  Breath  of  God  vitalizes  what  the  Word  creates. 
Moreover,  its  vitalizing  energy  is  continuous ;  it 
conserves,  renews,  or  withdraws  life,  in  the  cease- 
less processes  of  nature  (Job  33',  Ps  33s  104s0). 
Thus  the  OT  already  justifies  the  epithet  to  fuo- 
*ot6v,  applied  to  the  Divine  Spirit  by  the  Church 
in  the  '  Nicene '  Creed. 

(o)  Bestowal  of  intellectual  gifts. — 'The  Lord 
God  .  .  .  breathed  into  [man's]  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life '  (a»rj-npj>},  wroV  (lafjt),  by  virtue  of 
which  he  '  became  a  living  soul '  (n;o  e>j},  Gn  27). 
This  4t0&nj«i  (cf.  Jn  20")  represents  the  Breath 
of  God  as  originating  the  personal  life  of  man, 
together  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  life  of  the  mere 
animal  (n?n?c  'i  Eo  3").  As  the  sacred  Books 
proceed,  they  reveal  the  same  Force  lying  behind 
the  special  endowments  which  mark  off  man  from 
man.  The  Divine  Spirit  is  said  to  be  'in'  (Gn 
«*»,  Nu  27u)  or  'upon'  (Nu  ll"4-  24»)  the  man 
who  possesses  exceptional  powers  of  any  kind ;  he 
is  what  he  is,  because  he  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  (twO/m  Seior  aixplat, 
Ex  31* ;  rv.  ala&fatun,  cwietut,  Ex  28*  35*1,  Dt  34»). 

(c)  Inspiration  of  the  Prophets. — One  gift  stands 
out  as  pre-eminently  due  to  the  presence  in  man  of 

*  'It  in  faot,  the  divine  working  rather  than  the  divine 
nature  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  regard  aa  •piritual'  (W.  R. 
Smith,  ProptuU  o/  Israel,  p.  61). 

t'Tht  Holy  Spirit'  ia  not  an  OT  expression,  and  'EW  or 
'  tky  Half  Spirit*  ooouri  only  In  la  o**- 1»,  Ps  iiu. 


the  Spirit  of  God.  The '  prophet '  (k'jj,  LXX  mostly 
■yw^ifrnt ;  on  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  word  see 
W.  R,  Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  390  f.),  or 
'  seer '  (nyh),  as  he  was  called  till  after  the  age  of 
Samuel  (1  S  9*),  was  in  an  especial  sense  the 
man  of  the  Spirit  (0'">9  s>'K,  ivSporrot  i  rrtvuaro^Spot, 
Hos  97),  Vulg.  vir  spiritualis.  It  has  been  said 
that  'the  ideal  of  the  OT  is  a  dispensation  in 
which  all  are  prophets'  (W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC* 
p.  291,  citing  Nu  ll") ;  and  the  title  of  prophet  is 
given  to  Abraham  (Gn  20')  and  Moses  (Dt  18u), 
while  it  is  withheld  from  Balaam,  in  whom, 
though  'the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon'  him 
(Nu  24*),  the  sacred  writers  recognize  a  diviner  (to* 
ii&mr,  Jos  132*)  rather  than  a  true  seer.  The  true 
prophet  is  one  who  is  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  into  communion  with  Him,  so  that  he  is 
enabled  to  interpret  the  divine  will,  and  to  act 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  God 
and  men.  The  prophetio  gift  belonged  to  the 
nation,  as  the  elect  people ;  but  it  was  realized 
in  its  highest  degree  only  by  those  whose  charac- 
ters ana  lives  fitted  them  for  personal  intercourse 
with  God.  The  professional  prophet  seems  some- 
times scarcely  to  have  risen  above  the  level  of 
namict  (1  S  10"-  IS**-);  the  change  of  'heart' 
promised  to  Saul  (10*-*)  is  clearly  not  of  a  moral 
or  spiritual  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophets 
who  taught  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  8th  cent, 
onwards  have  left  us  the  clearest  evidence  of  a 
genuine  inspiration  in  the  elevation  and  pene- 
tration of  their  teaching,  and  the  revelation  of 
a  spiritual  religion  which  their  writings  contain. 
No  other  national  literature  presents  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  attributed  by  the  prophets  them- 
selves to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  cf.  e.g.  2  8  23*  (where 
see  Driver's  note),  Ezk  2*  V* 14  etc,  Mie  38,  and 
the  frequent  appeals  to  a  divine  source,  such  as 
the  repeated  nwr      ni  of  Is,  and  .Tin— q-]  'itj  in  Jer. 

(d)  Anointing  the  Messiah. — The  Davidio  King, 
in  whom  the  elect  nation  was  to  find  its  crown 
and  consummation,  must,  as  the  first  Isaiah  fore- 
saw (Is  11*),  receive  all  the  gifts  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  their  fulness :  '  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding  (intellectual  gifts),  of  counsel  and 
power  (practical  powers),  of  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  <r '  (religious  endowments).  In  the  strength 
of  this  abiding  presence  {irarafoertu  eV  aCrbv  ryevfta 
dtov)  the  Second  David  will  show  Himself  to  be  the 
perfect  King.  It  is  remarkable  that  Deutero-Isaiah 
foretells  a  similar  equipment  of  the  '  Servant  of 
the  Lord,'  the  ideal  Israel.  '  I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him '  is  JMs  assurance  (421),  and  the  Servant 
answers,  'The  Lord  God  hath  sent  me,  and  his 
Spirit'  (481*,  cf.,  however,  Delitzsch,  ad  loc.) ;  '  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek '  (61"-).  The  ideal  Prophet  no  less  than 
the  ideal  King  needs  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and, 
when  He  comes,  shall  receive  it.  If,  as  some 
think  (Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  p. 
400),  the  prophet  himself  and  not  the  Servant  of 
J"  is  the  speaker  in  the  last  passage,  the  ultimate 
reference  is  still  to  the  highest  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  office  (Lk  4").  The  Spirit  is  the  xtf*/** 
which  makes  the  Christ  (7*  rtter>  npi;). 

Je)  Moral  and  religious  Elevation. — The  ethi- 
side  of  the  Spirit's  work  comes  into  view  in  the 
teaching  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets.  In  Ps  51u 
the  Spirit  is  described  as  lyiiro",  LXX  to  rvtvpi 
nu  t6  tytor,  i.e.  the  energizing  principle  of  the 
divine  holiness  (Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p. 
322 ;  on  the  idea  of  '  holiness,'  see  Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine,  etc.  p.  173  f.), — a  title  found  again  in 
Is  63w- u.  In  the  Psalm  this  Divine  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness is  apparently  regarded  as  imparting  to  the  in- 
dividual Israelite  dispositions  which  may  bring  him 
nearer  to  the  oharacter  of  God,  the  ' clean  heart' 
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and  '  steadfast  spirit ' ;  in  the  prophetic  passage  it  is 
represented  as  having  dwelt  in  the  elect  nation  from 
the  days  of  the  Exodus  (of.  Neh  0*>,  Hag  2"),  and 
as  grieved  by  their  rebellions  against  its  guidance. 
Nor  was  the  moral  guidance  of  the  Spirit  limited 
to  Israel,  if  we  may  adopt  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  Gn  6*,  which  represents  the  Spirit  of  J"  as 
judging,  ruling,  and  working  in  men  before  the 
Flood ;  but  the  sense  of  fit;  is  uncertain  {Ox/.  Heb. 
Lex.  p.  192),  and  the  ethical  application  is  at 
least  doubtful  (Delitzsch,  ad  loe.).  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  prophets  foresee  a  large  exten- 
sion of  the  moral  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  days  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Jer  31s"; 
Elk  and  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (2")  speaks  of 

an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  'upon  all  flesh,  which, 
although  it  is  conceived  under  the  image  of  a 
general  bestowment  of  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
pointed,  in  St.  Peter's  judgment  (Ao  21"-),  to  the 
Pentecostal  effusion,  which  brought  with  it  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
men  of  all  nations. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  the  mention  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  an  'evil  spirit  sent  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  J"  (Jg  9»,  1  S  16"  [-'  n»f  18'*,  1  K 
22*"-  [ijrvi  km,  ytf  'i  mj],  2  Ch  18""-),  and  even 
of  an  '  evil  spirit  of  God '  (1  S  19"  LXX  rnC/m  OeoB 
irorqpir).  Schultz  (OT  Theol.  ii.  205,  270)  contends 
that  the  Spirit  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  good  or  evil  according  to  the 
character  of  the  man  on  whom  it  operates.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  the  sacred  writers  intend  to 
identify  the  'good  Spirit'  of  God  (Ps  143")  with 
the  power  which  inspired  Saul  with  jealousy  and 
the  prophets  of  Ahab  with  lying  words.  The  evil 
spirit  is  from  God  and  is  God's,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
His  creature  and  under  His  control ;  but  it  is  not 
His  personal  energy.  As  Wellhausen  (on  1  S  16") 
points  out,  the  expression  .T.rr  'n  is  apparently 
limited  to  the  good  Spirit,  which  is  the  operative 
presence  of  J"  Himself. 

iii.  '  The  Spirit  of  God '  as  revealed  in  the  OT  is 
'  God  exerting  power '  (A.  B.  Davidson  on  Ezk  36"). 
On  this  account  it  is  invested  with  personal  quali- 
ties, and  personal  acts  are  ascribed  to  it.  If  the 
truth,  mercy,  and  light  of  God  are  partly  hyposta- 
tized  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps  43*  57*  etc. ;  see  Cheyne, 
Oriain,  etc.  p.  322),  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  resides  in  the  depth  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  represents  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  world  and  in  man,  is  necessarily  regarded  as 
quasi-personal ;  it  broods,  rules,  speaks,  guides, 
quickens,  because  it  is  the  living  energy  of  a 
personal  God.  The  Spirit  of  J"  is  personal,  inas- 
much as  the  Spirit  is  God  (Ps  1391,  Is  63*-  u). 
There  is,  besides,  a  quad-independence  ascribed  to 
the  Spirit,  which  approaches  to  a  recognition  of 
distinct  personality  (cf.  e.g.  Is  48u),  especially  in 
passages  where  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  are  con- 
trasted (Schulta,  ii.  p.  1841.  But  the  distinction 
applies  only  to  the  external  activities  of  these  two 
divine  forces;  the  concept  of  a  distinction  of 
Persons  within  the  Being  of  God  belongs  to  a  later 
revelation. 

iv.  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  progress  can  be 
observed  in  the  OT  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  On  the 
one  hand,  certain  points  are  clear  from  the  first : 
the  Pentateuch  in  its  oldest  parts  reveals  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  source  and  support  of  the 
higher  life  in  man,  and  as  endowing  him  with 
intellectual  gifts,  and  in  particular  with  the  gift 
ofprophecy.  All  this  belongs  to  the  teaching  of 
JET,  while  P  adds  that  the  Spirit  at  the  first 
vitalized  the  cosmos.  Even  in  pre-exilic  times  the 
Spirit  is  revealed  as  the  quasi-personal  energy  of 
God  in  man  and  the  world.  The  greatest  prophet 
of  the  8th  cent,  already  recognizes  the  office  of  the 
Spiritas  the  Anointer  of  the  Messiah  (Is  ll8"-).  But 


as  the  revelation  proceeds,  the  ethical  character 
of  the  Spirit's  influence  on  man  comes  more  dis- 
tinctly into  view.  The  higher  view  of  prophecy, 
as  contrasted  with  mere  soothsaying,  appears  first 
in  Deuteronomy  (see  Driver  on  Dt  18»-*) ;  and  it 
is  to  the  period  of  the  Exile  and  the  days  that 
followed  it  that  we  must  probably  attribute  the 
thought  of  the  Spirit  as  the  regenerating  and 
directing  force  in  human  nature,  and  of  its  opera- 
tions as  about  to  be  extended  to  men  who  lay 
beyond  the  circle  of  kings  and  prophets,  ana 
beyond  the  fold  of  Israel  (for  the  date  of  Ps  51,  cf , 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC1,  p.  440 ;  Kirkpatrick,  Psalms, 
ii.  p.  284 ;  and  for  the  date  of  Joel,  see  Driver, 
Camb.  Bible,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  11  ff.). 

B.  Thb  Apocrypha  of  OT  and  other  Jkwish 
Literature. — L  In  the  non-canonical  literature  of 
Palestine,  references  to  the  Divine  Spirit  are  rare, 
and  when  they  occur  are  little  else  than  echoes — 
sometimes  broken  and  imperfect  echoes — of  the 
canonical  teaching.  The  religious  man  is  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  understanding  (Sir  39* ;  cf. 
Is  11*) ;  on  the  ungodly  God  sends  the  spirit  of 
error  (Ps-Sol  8U ;  cf.  Is  19").  The  youth  Daniel, 
seized  by  righteous  indignation  at  the  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  the  case  of  Susanna,  is  represented  as 
having  his  holy  spirit  (rA  mevtux  t&  tyiw  rattaplov) 
stirred  within  him  by  the  act  of  God,  or  as  suddenly 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  (Sua  <*,  Theod.,  LXX).  The  son  of  David 
is  to  be  mighty  in  the  Holy  Spirit  {Swariir  ir 
rrei/ian  aylt?,  Ps-Sol  17**) ;  but,  as  the  Cambridge 
editors  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  point  out,  there 
is  in  this  no  approach  to  a  belief  in  a  personal 
Spirit  of  God,  although  the  use  of  rA  rrtOfia  rA  tytor 
and  irr.  tyior  (first  in  Ps  50  [51] a,  Is  63",  LXX)  is 
interesting  as  an  anticipation  of  NT  phraseriogy. 
The  above  list  nearly  exhausts  the  references  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Palestinian  books.  The 
growing  angelology  of  the  Pharisees  (see  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  ii.  p.  748)  may  possibly  have 
obscured  the  biblical  conception  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  the  operative  force  in  nature  and  in  man : 
thus  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (601*-,  ed.  Charles, 
p.  156)  the  powers  of  nature  are  represented  as 
wielded  by  created  spirits,  amongst  whom  they 
have  been  distributed ;  God  is  the  'Lord  of  Spirits,' 
but  of  a  ruling  Spirit  of  God  no  mention  is  made. 
To  the  later  Jews  the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (Cheyne,  Origin,  p.  333) ;  they 
recognized  that  David  spake  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mk 
12"),  while  they  attributed  the  works  of  Christ  to 
the  operation  of  a  rrtOfia  ixiOaproy  (Mk  3").  Of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  they  entertained  the 
strongest  belief;  although  the  Torah  possessed 
unique  authority,  all  the  books  of  the  Canon  were 
sacred  (a!  Uaxl  j9i|\«,  rd  Upi.  0ij9X£a,  Joseph  us,  Philo  ; 
see  the  reff.  in  Kyle,  Canon  of  the  OT,  p.  291) ;  it 
was  realized  that  the  prophets  were  taught  by  a 
divine  afflatus  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  L  8,  rwr  Tpofrrr&r  rd  nh> 
<U(6rara  naX  raXaiArara  Kara  rV  erlmouw  rJ)r  dxA 
roO  ffeoC  paBirruv ;  cf.  Ant.  IV.  vi.  6,  VI.  viii.  2). 
But  when  prophecy  ceased,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  been  suspended 
or  withdrawn. 

ii.  At  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  con- 
sciousness of  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  survived,  associating  itself  with  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  Hellenism  and  growing  under 
its  influence  into  new  forms  of  belief.  The 
Book  of  Wisdom  recalls  the  teaching  of  the  OT  as 
to  the  omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  (l7,  wvtBpa  Kvploa 
TtrKiipuicer  rAr  *A>por,  121  rA  yip  &<p0apr6r  aou  xrtOni. 
tarw  ir  ir&rtr),  its  conservating  and  sustaining 
power  in  nature  (1'  rA  cvrtgw  rd  rdrra),  its  special 
relation  to  man,  as  the  author  of  his  spiritual 
nature  (15"),  and  of  his  intellectnal  endowments 
and  religious  knowledge  {V  AreraXtoo>v  cat  ?XW» 
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fiM  nreOfM  jcxplat,  917  j3oi/XJjr  S4  <rov  rls  tyro,  tl  /t^ 
ci  ISwtat  aotplar  xal  hTtp-if/at  tA  ttyiAr  <rou  mC/ia 
dxA  iflarur ;).  This  connexion  of  Wisdom  with 
the  Spirit  appears  in  the  canonical  books,  but 
in  Alexandrian  Jewish  thought  it  is  carried 
further.  The  Spirit  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Wisdom  ( 1"-  Hyior  yip  xreufia  rautelat .  .  .  ipiKavBptorov 
yip  vrtipa.  aoipia  ...  Sri  rrev/ia  Kvptov,  where  the 
linking  of  the  clauses  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  author's  meaning ;  cf.  9"),  sometimes  regarded 
as  its  indwelling  power  (lm-  t<mr  yip  iv  airrj  xrev/ia 
roepbr,  tyior,  noraytrit  .  .  .  nrroSirafior,  rarreriffKO- 
top).  The  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  finds 
its  completion  in  Philo.  The  Spirit  of  God,  he 
says,  is  i)  dtijparof  otxpla  Ijt  r&t  i  trotptt  tlicbrm 
(terixet  (Gig.  6f.).  Indivisible  in  itself,  it  can  be 
distributed  and  communicated  like  fire  from  torch 
to  torch.  In  a  sense  the  Spirit  comes  to  all  men, 
since  even  the  worst  of  men  have  their  moments  of 
inspiration,  their  glimpses  of  better  and  higher 
things ;  with  a  few,  the  wisest  and  the  best,  the 
divine  afflatus  abides,  and  they  become  the  '  hiero- 

fhants'  and  instructors  of  their  kind  (Gig.  12). 
'hilo's  conception  of  the  prophet  reverts  largely  to 
the  Platonic  Movtrtcurp&s  (Tim.  71  D).  The  prophet 
is  simply  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  voice,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  under  divine  influence  he  cannot 
exercise  his  reason,  for  he  has  made  over  the 
citadel  of  his  soul  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  in 
full  possession  of  it  (De  spec.  Ugg.  8,  »ofl'  A>  xpiror 
ivBowriq.  .  .  .  iterario-rapJrou  pir  roO  Xoyurfiov  xal 
rapaKtxupi)K&rot  rip>  fiiv  ■jivxTfl  axp&roXir,  6rix«0ot- 
TtlK&TOt    Si  KOi  irtpK7)K&T0S  Tov  Btlov  rrev/tarof :  of. 

Quit  rer.  div.  her.  53,  and  other  passages  quoted 
by  Sunday,  Inspiration,  p.  74  f . ).  This  mechanical 
inspiration  was  shared,  according  to  Philo,  even 
by  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  OT  ( Vit. 
Mos.  ii.  7,  KaBirep  {rBoumumt  rpoetpfy-cvor).  Of  the 
ethical  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  man,  Philo  has 
little  to  say,  except  that  its  function  is  to  promote 
clearness  of  mental  vision  and  capacity  for  the 
intellectual  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  it  fulfils  this 
mission  either  by  purifying  and  elevating,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  prophet,  by  superseding  the  natural 
faculties.  Of  the  Spirit  as  restoring  the  moral 
nature  of  man  we  hear  nothing ;  the  writings  of 
Philo  contain  no  reference  to  Ps  6110t  or  Ezk  36" 
(cf.  Ryle,  Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,  p.  291  ff.). 
The  omission  may  be  partly  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  employs  himself  chiefly  about  the 
Pentateuch,  but  it  is  more  probably  to  be  traced 
to  the  predominance  of  the  mtellectnal  interest  in 
Alexandrian  thought.  • 

C.  The  Nbw  Testament.— i.  The  NT  adopts  the 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Spirit  by 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  NT  as  in  the  OT  the  terms  to  vreQpa  tA  iytor 
{rreOpu  t/ytof),  ri  meO/na  roO  BeoB,  or  rrcCfia  Beov,  rr. 
Kvptov,  or  simply  ri  TveO/ta,  or  in  certain  contexts 
the  anarthrous  rrtOpia.  But  they  are  used  in  quite 
different  proportions:  thus  rA  rrev/ua  rA  Syiev  {rr. 
ty.),  founa  in  the  Greek  OT  only  in  Ps  61  and 
Is  63,  occurs  in  the  NT  between  80  and  90  times, 
while  ri  rrtOpa  tov  BtoO  [rr.  BtoO,  Kvptov),  the  normal 
expression  in  the  LXX,  is  comparatively  rare  in 
NT.  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  NT  employ 
phrases  which  are  unknown  to  the  LXX  ;  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  further  defined  as  the  'Spirit  of  the 
Father '  (Mt  10"),  '  the  Spirit  of  his  Son*  (Gal  4«), 
the  '  Spirit  of  Jesus'  or  'of  Christ'  (Ac  16',  Ro  8», 
Ph  lu,  1  P  lu).  In  a  few  instances  the  plural  is 
nsed  to  denote  the  various  gifts  or  nepiaiuA  (He  2*) 
of  the  one  Spirit ;  e.g.  1  Co  14s,  Rev  1«  4»  5»  22«.  New 
attributes  are  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  corresponding 
to  new  gifts  bestowed  upon  men  ;  we  read  not  only 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  (Ac  6s- M),  but  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  (Jn  14"  15*  16"),  of  life  (Ro  8s),  of  grace 
(He  10"),  of  sonship  (rijs  vloBtalas,  Ro  8U).  Above 


all,  the  Spirit  receives  a  personal  name,  which  it 
shares  with  the  Son  of  God  in  His  historical  mani 
testation  (Jn  14w  dXXo*  rapdK\ijror ;  14*  15*  16* 
A  rapixXip-os).  These  facts  warn  us  that  in  passing 
from  OT  to  NT  we  may  expect  a  fuller  theology 
of  the  Spirit. 

ii.  The  new  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Christian  revelation  is  largely  historical. 
(a)  The  gospel  history  opens  with  an  outburst  of 
prophecy.  As  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation 
drew  near,  men  and  women  in  Israel  found  them- 
selves lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  into  new  regions  of 
thought  and  endowed  with  new  powers  of  expression. 
The  movement  began  in  the  family  of  a  priest.  A 
child  was  born  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that  he 
should  '  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his 
mother's  womb*  (Lk  lu-w);  and  the  inspiration 
was  shared  by  his  parents  (Lk  l*1- •»).  Others  were 
touched  by  the  same  current  of  divine  energy — 
Simeon,  to  whom  there  came  an  oracular  warning 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  presence  of  the  infant 
Christ  (Lk  W*-  mcO/ia  fy  tyiof  At*  atrip,  rot  fjr  atrip 
KfxpynaTuritfror  vrA  ro8  wyei/taros,  K.r.X.);  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  who  was  accounted  a 
prophetess  (ir/w^m,  Lk  2M).  Such  a  revival  of 
prophetic  gifts  had  not  occurred  since  the  days  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  even  the  Maccabsean  age 
had  looked  for  it  in  vain  (1  Mao  4"  14u). 

(b)  The  new  prophecy  proclaimed  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  partly  preparing  His  way,  partly  wel- 
coming and  announcing  Him  when  He  came.  But 
the  chief  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  on  the 
Messiah  Himself.  It  fulfilled  itself  in  two  mir- 
aculous events — the  Conception  and  the  Baptism  ; 
the  first  introductory  to  the  human  life  of  the 
Christ,  the  second  to  His  ministry  and  Messianic 
work. 

(a)  Two  Gospels  relate  in  independent  yet  not 
inconsistent  narratives  the  miracle  of  the  Concep- 
tion and  Virgin  Birth  (see  Gore,  Dissertations, 
p.  36  f.).  In  both  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Lk  1**,  Mt  l18* Both  contexts  are  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  OT  and  belong  to  the  earliest  age 
of  Christianity,  when  the  fullest  teaching  of  the 
gospel  had  not  vet  been  assimilated.  We  shall  there- 
fore probably  be  right  in  interpreting  reeC/to  tyior 
here  in  its  OT  sense,  as  the  power  of  God  in  active 
exercise,  although  we  may  believe  that  the  Church 
has  rightly  identified  this  power  with  the  pergonal 
Holy  Ghost  revealed  by  Christ.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  in  both  Gospels  the  power  which 
wrought  the  Conception  is  described  as  rreCfta  tyior 
rather  than  as  mOpa  BtoO  or  Kvptov.  The  Holy 
Spirit  sanctified  the  Flesh  which  it  united  with  the 
Word  (Lk  1**  AtA  rot  rA  ytrrdiuror  Sytor  KKyBfyrerai). 
Not  only  was  '  the  new  departure  in  human  life,' 
which  began  with  the  birth  of  the  Second  Adam 
(Gore,  Diss.  p.  66),  fitly  preceded  by  a  directly 
creative  act,  but  the  new  humanity  was  conse- 
crated at  the  moment  of  its  conception  by  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  Concep- 
tion was  therefore  truly  '  immaculate ' ;  that  which 
was  conceived,  although  true  flesh,  was  free  from 
the  taint  of  human  corruption.  It  is  worth  while 
to  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  Gospels  do  not  hint 
at  an  immaculate  conception  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord ;  the  special  illapse  of  the  Spirit  is  limited, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  the  conception  of  her 
Son.  (On  the  miraculous  conception  as  an  article 
of  the  Christian  faith  the  reader  may  consult 
Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  uL,  and,  on  the  early 
history  of  the  doctrine,  the  present  writer's  Apostle? 
Creed,  iv.). 

(fl)  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  leave  the  sacred 
humanity  which  it  had  sanctified  in  the  moment 
of  conception ;  the  childhood  of  Jesus  was  filled 
with  a  strength  and  wisdom  which  were  the  marks 
of  a  special  graoe  (Lk  2*°  tA  H  raiSloy  .  .  iKparauvrt 
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rXijpoiS/MJw  aotpltf,  ml^dpu  ScoO  tr'aM ;  cf.  v.**). 
But  in  or  about  His  thirtieth  year  Iflr  .  .  ixrtl 
irwr  TfudKorra)  a  stage  was  reached  when  a  new 
illapse  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Second  Adam  became 
necessary.  The  first  had  sanctified  His  humanity, 
the  second  was  to  consecrate  His  official  life.  It 
came  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of  John. 
With  the  majority  of  the  religious  Israelites  of  His 
generation,  Jesus  went  to  be  baptized.  As  He 
rose  from  the  Jordan,  the  sign  was  given  by  which 
the  Baptist  knew  Him  to  be  the  Messiah  (Jn  1") ; 
John  saw  the  Spirit  descend  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
and  rest  upon  Him.  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  (Expositor, 
TV.  ix.  p.  455)  cites  Philo  to  show  that  the  dove 
was  the  accepted  symbol  in  Alexandrian  thought 
of  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  and  concludes 
that  the  evangelists  have  converted  a  metaphor 
into  a  fact.  But  the  evangelists— the  Synoptists 
in  any  case — were  strangers  to  Alexandrian  sym- 
bolism, and  they  limit  themselves  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  matters  of  fact.  In  this  case  the 
fact  depends  on  the  eye-witness  of  the  Baptist, 
attested  by  his  disciple,  St.  John.  The  evangelists, 
however,  guard  against  the  impression  that  the 
Spirit  assumed  a  material  form  (Mt  Cxrel  reptarepdr, 
Mk,  Lk,  Jn  in  v.) ;  even  St.  Luke's  <rwfianic$  rfj« 
does  not  involve  this  inference.  The  appearance, 
whether  real  or  subjective,  was  doubtless  symboli- 
cal, but  the  symbol  rests  on  the  OT.  It  carries  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  birdlike  motion  attributed 
to  the  Spirit  in  Gn  1'.  At  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  a  second  time  over  the 
waters,  to  vivify  a  new  creation  by  resting  on  the 
new  Head  of  mankind.  If  the  symbolism  of  the 
dove  is  to  be  pressed,  it  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  Lord  s  ministry  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  10"). 

The  illapse  at  the  baptism  was  regarded  by  the 
first  generation  as  the  anointing  of  the  Christ  (Ac 
1038  ixpiaev  airrbr  6  Oebt  rrtiftan  iylifxal  Swdfiei).  In 
the  Historical  books  of  the  OT  0T?0,  LXX  b-xpurrbs, 
is  the  title  of  the  priest  (Lv  4*-  *■ M  6U),  and  the  king 
(1  S  12*  etc),  who  were  admitted  to  their  respective 
offices  by  the  ceremony  of  unction.  In  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets  the  title  is  specially  given  to  the 
Davidic  king  (Ps  2»  17*4  18*  etc. ),  or  to  a  king  raised 
up  by  God  for  a  certain  work  (Is  451  rtf  xp^V 
fiov  iipif),  or  to  Israel  regarded  as  the  servant  -of 
the  Lord,  or  to  a  prophet  who  speaks  in  His 
name  (Is  611).  But  when  the  form  of  the  Second 
David  took  shape  in  the  inspired  thought  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  expectations  of  the  Jewish  people, 
it  was  to  the  future  king  of  Israel  that  the  name 
was  usually  applied.  The  Psalms  of  Solcmon 
already  speak  of*  the  Lord  Christ'  (17**  18t,t,  see 
Byle  ana  James,  note  on  17**),  and  the  Gospels 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  advent  the  Christ 
was  expected  both  by  Jews  (e.g.  Jn  1")  and 
Samaritans  (Jn  4").  The  Jewish  Messiah,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  the  anointed  king  ;  the  conception 
of  Messiah  as  the  Prophet  was  less  distinct,  and  that 
of  a  Christ-Priest  {Uptit  i  xourrot,  Lv  4*»  6ffl) 
entirely  wanting,  until  it  presented  itself  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Stanton, 
Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  293  ff.).  Yet  the 
Church  has  rightly  seen  that  the  work  to  which  the 
Messiah  was  anointed  was  sacerdotal  and  prophetic 
as  well  as  regal.  The  baptism,  with  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit,  was  the  consecration  of  Jesus  to  the 
Messianic  office  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  functions 
and  powers.  Some  of  the  Fathers  find  the  moment 
of  the  Messianic  unction  in  the  miraculous  Concep- 
tion (so  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  expounds  Ps  45',  and 
see  Aug.  De  Trvn.  xv.  46,  cited  by  Mason,  Baptism 
and  Confirmation,  p.  94),  but  the  earlier  inter- 
pretation fixes  upon  the  Baptism  :  see  Iren.  in. 
ix.  3,  «  Verbum  Dei  .  .  qui  est  Jesus  .  .  qui  et 
assumpsit  carnem  et  nnctus  est  a  Patre  Spiritu, 


Jesus  Christus  f actus  est';  of.  Jerome  on  Is  61.* 
The  Gnostic  schools  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  Baptism,  confusing  the  descending  Spirit 
with  the  pre-existent  Christ  and  ignoring  the  mir- 
aculous Conception.  But  if  the  Incarnate  life 
began  with  the  overshadowing  of- Mary,  the  official 
Messianic  life  dates  from  the  Baptism  (cf.  Pearson, 
art.  iL).  (7)  From  that  moment  Jesus  began  His 
Christ- work  (Lk  3s8  'I.  ipxbperos),  and  in  the  oldest 
record  of  the  ministry  it  is  regarded  as  the  ipxji 
ttayyeMov  (Mk  1L  ').  Henceforth  His  life  is  full  of 
the  manifested  workings  of  the  Spirit,  in  whose 
energy  the  evangelists  find  the  source  of  the 
teaching,  miracles,  and  entire  ministry  of  the 
Christ  (Mk  lu,  Lk  4>- M,  Mt  12",  Ac  l1).  Some  of 
these  revealed  relations  between  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  are  of  special  interest. 
Immediately  after  the  baptism  the  Spirit  impelled 
Him  to  meet  the  Tempter  in  the  wilderness  (Mt, 
i-<^fxfiv  toS  ■ntt/iaTot ;  Mk,  to  rveO/ta  airrb* 
ix^dWet).  The  conquest  of  evil  being  at  once  the 
first  responsibility  of  the  Second  Adam,  and  the 
first  step  in  the  redemption  of  the  race,  if  was 
the  first  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Christ.  The 
Spirit  of  God  in  man  was  shown  to  be  the  power  by 
wnich  the  spirit  of  evil  is  to  be  overcome :  '  every 
victory  won  is  '  His  alone.'  To  the  Holy  Spirit 
also  our  Lord  attributes  His  power  to  cast  out 
unclean  spirits  from  the  possessed  (Mt  12s*).  We 
may  extend  the  saying  to  His  other  miracles  (cf. 
Jn  14"  i  Si  vaHip  «V  iyjaX  iiAvtav  [i.e.  by  the  Spirit] 
t««  tA  tpya  aimv).  When  in  the  5th  cent. 
Nestorius  unduly  pressed  this  point,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria guarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  by 
insisting  that  the  Spirit  by  which  Christ  wrought 
was  His  own,  and  not  an  imparted  power,  foreign 
to  His  personal  life  [Anath.  9).  Nevertheless,  the 
truth  remains  that  the  Spirit,  who  is  one  with  the 
Son  in  the  Divine  Unity,  was  imparted  to  His 
humanity,  and  strengthened  it  with  supernatural 
power:  The  same  is  true  of  Christ's  teaching ;  the 
Lord  Himself  ascribes  it  to  the  anointing  Spirit 
(Lk  4UL).  As  the  supreme  prophet  He  spoke  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  not  at  intervals  as  other 
prophets,  but  whenever  He  opened  His  lips  to 
teach.  Yet  behind  the  human  faculties  which 
were  guided  by  the  Spirit,  was  the  eternal  Word  in  . 
personal  fellowship  with  the  Father ;  His  formula 
is  not  that  of  the  old  prophets,  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,'  but  one  which  expressed  personal  authority  - 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 

(c)  The  Spirit  descended  on  the  Second  Adam  to 
abide  ( Jn  l*3- ** ;  contrast  Gn  fi»  LXX).  The  Ulaps* 
was  not  a  momentary  act,  but  a  new  departure  in 
human  life,  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  in  man.  The  'Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews '  has  rightly  seized  upon  this  point  t 
'  descendit  fons  omnia  spiritus  sancti  et  requievit 
super  -  eum  et  dixit  iUi :  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus 
prophetis  expectabam  te  ut  venires  et  requies- 
cerem  in  te;  tu  es  enim  requies  mea.'  But  the 
Baptist's  testimony  reaches  further.  The  Spirit 
became  immanent  m  the  Sacred  Humanity,  that  it 
might  be  communicated  through  the  Christ  to 
mankind.  Jesus  was  baptized  with  the  Spirit,  that 
He  might  baptize  the  world  therewith  ( Jn  la ;  cf . 
Mt  3",  Mk  1*  Lk  3").  The  experience  of  the  first 
generation  of  believers  showed  that  this  hope 
was  realized ;  Christians  shared  Christ's  unction 
(I  Jn  2'*),  and  the  unction  abode  in  them,  as  it 
abode  in  Christ  (v.99).  This  conviction  was  expressed 
in  the  early  use  of  unction  in  connexion  with 
Christian  baptism  (Tert.  De  bapt.  7;  Cypr.  Ep. 
70 ;  Cyr.  Hier.  Cat.  myst.  ii.). 

Two  historical  events  mark  the  ext  nsion 

*  Pearton  point*  out  that  the  two  views  an  not  necraarilj 
Inconsistent,  referring  to  the  double  unction  reoeived  by  David 
(1  S  16",  2  8  2«,  M). 
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of  the  Messianic  unction  to  the  Church,  (a)  On 
the  night  that  followed  the  Resurrection  Christ 
communicated  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  (Jn  20** 
ive<t>6criatr  xai  \iyet  airdts  Advert  med/ia  iyior). 
The  act  which  accompanied  the  gift  clearly  looks 
back  to  Gn  Z7 ;  *  new  spirit  was  breathed  into 
humanity  by  the  risen  Lord.  He  began  with 
the  apostles,  quickening  them  by  communicating 
His  own  Spirit,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  carry 
on  His  work  (nidus  dW<rraXx6'  fte  i  ra-H/p,  iciyi) 
rifiira  i/xdt).  The  gift  'answers  to  the  power  of 
the  Resurrection '  (Westcott,  citing  Godet) :  it  is 
primarily  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  apostles,  but  it  is  conferred  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  which  lies  before  them.  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity  to  interpret  Xifitrt  as  if  it  were 
Xi)/u4«r#<  (Theodore  of  Mopsuestia),  and  to  refer  it 
to  the  Pentecostal  effusion.  The  apostles  received 
on  Easter  night  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  life  of 
the  Spirit  secured  to  the  Church  by  the  Lord's 
Resurrection,  and  were  thus  consecrated  and  en- 
dowed for  their  great  ministry.  Their  successors 
were;  potentially  at  least,  included  in  the  gift,  and 
the  Western  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  rightly  saw 
in  the  words  A  ccipite  Spiritum  sanctum  the  promise 
of  all  ministerial  power  (Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.  V. 
lzxvii.  6). 

OS)  If  the  Resurrection  brought  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Eleven  and  to  those  who 
should  succeed  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
.  the  Ascension  was  followed  by  the  outpouring  of 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Church  (Ac  l*-8 
As  at  the  baptism  of  the  Christ  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  apostles,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
was  accompanied  by  external  signs.  The  dove  did 
not  reappear,  nor  was  the  breath  of  Christ  felt, 
but  the  sound  of  a  great  gale  (foot  Sxnccp  <ptpoiUri)i 
Trv<ri)t  pialas)  fell  upon  the  ear,  and  tongues  of  flame, 
darting  hither  and  thither  and  finally  resting  on 
the  heads  of  all,  appealed  to  the  eye.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  wind  had  been  explained  by  our  Lord 
( Jn  S5-8) ;  the  fire  would  remind  the  apostles  of  the 
prediction  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  3U  etc.).  Every 
'  detail  had  its  significance.  The  sound  of  the 
rushing  wind  seemed  to  fill  the  house,  for  the  new 
life  was  to  permeate  the  whole  world.  The  tongues 
of  fire  were  self -distributing,  and  none  was  left 
without  his  portion,  for  the  Spirit  divideth  to  every 
man  as  it  wills  (1  Co  12u),  and  all  believers  are 
'  made  to  drink  of  the  same  Fountain  (*6.  u).  The 
gift  was  at  once  collective  and  individual ;  it  was 
tor  the  whole  body,  and  for  each  member. 

Both  from  the  promise  of  Christ  and  from  the 
event,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pentecostal  gift  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Spirif  s  relations  to-  mankind.  The  '  dispensation 
or  the  Spirit,'  which  began  at  the  Pentecost  after 
the-  Crucifixion,  was  so  great  an  advance  on  all 
earlier  manifestations  that  St.  John  does  not 
hesitate  to  deny  that  there  had  been  any  gift  of 
the  Spirit  before  it  (Jn  7**  otru  yip  vreS/ut : 
see  Westcott  ad  loc.,  and  of.  Ac  19").  The  new 
manifestation  differed  from  the  old,  not  in  degree 
only,  but  in  kind ;  before  the  Incarnation  the 
Spirit  had  no  abiding  place  in  man  ;  since  Pente- 
oost  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  immanent  in  the 
Church  (Jn  14>«;  of.  CyriL  Alex,  on  Jn  7*»  t> 
b\<xrx*pV  vol  6\6K\ripo»  KarolKijair  iv  iuBpiSnroit  tov 
iylov  mi/MLTot  o^ijualrttr  airrir  inrvrvirhaiafuev).  The 
coming  of  the  Spirit  corresponds  to  the  coming  of 
the  Son,  mutatis  mutandis.  The  Son  came  to 
unite  Himself  to  human  nature,  the  Spirit  came  to 
inhabit  it.  The  Son  came  to  tabernacle  amongst 
men,  tho  Spirit  to  dwell  in  them.  But  with  each 
coming  a  divine  mission  began  which  marks  a  new 
departure  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind. 

(y)  The  coming  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  coining  of 
the  Son,  manifested  itself  at  first  by  supernatural 


signs.  To  regard  the  gifts  of  tongues  as  unlis- 
torical  (Zeller,  Weizsacker),  is  permissible  only  to 
those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous. 
That  the  fact  is  recorded  by  so  careful  a  historian 
as  Luke,  writing  within  half  a  century  of  the  event, 
and  with  opportunities  of  investigating  the  truth  of 
the  story  which  reached  back  at  least  twenty  years 
further,  may  lead  us  to  hesitate  before  we  assent 
to  these  views.  The  y\uo-<ro\a\la  of  Ac  2  may  have 
been,  like  the  wind  and  the  fire,  rather  a  sign  of 
the  Spirit's  coming  and  a  symbol  of  His  work,  than 
a  gift  intended  to  supersede  the  acquirement  of 
foreign  tongues,  or  even  an  actual  assistance  to  the 
apostles  in  their  subsequent  preaching.  But  if  we 
may  trust  the  primitive  fragment  appended  to  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  the  Lord  Himself  had  promised 
His  disciples  some  manifestation  of  this  kind  ('Mk' 
16n) ;  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  undoubted  Epistles 
leaves  no  doubt  that  some  form  of  the  manifestation 
existed  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  ( 1  Co  12*  13L » 14**). 
Further,  we  have  the  witness  of  Ireneeus  (ap.  Eus. 
HE  v.  7)  that  he  had  himself  heard  the  gift 
exercised  in  its  Pentecostal  form  (roWur  ixoioner 
&8t\<p£>r  .  .  rarrtta-raSs  \oKovvtup  ii4  tov  xvtdiuvrot 
yKixraw).  The  gift  was,  however,  singularly  open 
to  abuse,  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  felt  that  it 
had  nearly  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  might  soon 
disappear  (1  Co  13*).  Prophecy,  another  Pente- 
costal gift,  if  less  novel  and  impressive,  fills  a 
larger  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  claimed  that  the 
words  in  which  Joel  foretold  a  great  revival  and 
extension  of  prophecy  in  the  latter  days  had  been 
fulfilled  by  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  (Ac  21*'-). 
Prophets  accordingly  arose  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
(Ac  ll17 13>  15s*  19«  21"),  and  took  rank  next  after 
apostles  (1  Co  12s",  Eph  2*  3*  4"),  in  some  localities 
surviving  as  an  order  into  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion {Didache,  10-13).  The  new  prophecy  surpassed 
in  St.  Paul's  esteem  all  other  spiritual  gifts,  because 
of  its  ethical  value  (1  Co  141-  *•  %  The  NT-prophet 
was  the  inspired  teacher  of  the  first  age :  if  he  left 
no  literary  remains  which  can  be  compared  with 
the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  his  importance  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Church,  when  the  local  bishops  or  presbyters  were 
as  yet  but  little  qualified  to  instruct  their  congre- 
gations in  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
apostles'  writings  were  as  yet  incomplete  or  im- 
perfectly circulated.  But  the  institution,  as  St. 
Paul  saw  (1  Co  13"),  lacked  permanence,  and  it  was 
gradually  superseded,  notwithstanding  the  Mon- 
tanist  reaction,  by  the  local  ministry,  strengthened 
by  the  growth  of  the  Episcopate. 

One  invaluable  monument  of  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  the  first  generation  has  survived  to  our  own 
time.  It  was  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  apostles  the 
words  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  that  He  should  lead 
them  into  the  whole  cycle  of  Christian  truth. 
The  Gospels  witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
of  these  promises ;  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoc- 
alypse correspond  to  the  second.  The  literature  of 
the  first  generation,  preserved  in  the  Canon  of  the 
NT,  bears  the  impress  of  an  inspiration  which  we 
miss  when  we  pass  to  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and 
'Barnabas.'  It  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  teelity  of 
the  miracle  of  Pentecost  that  the  first  age  of  the 
Church  should  have  produced  a  series  of  writings 
which,  in  the  elevation  of  their  spiritual  tone  and 
the  fruitfulness  of  their  teaching,  remain  absolutely 
alone.  Side  by  side  with  this  monument  of  the 
Spirit's  work  must  be  placed  another — the  Christian 
Society,  or  Catholic  Church.  As  the  idea  of  the 
Church  rose  before  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  he  saw 
in  its  external  form  a  body  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  animated  and  made  one  (1  Co  12",  Eph  4*). 
History  has  proved  his  words  true.    The  vitality 
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of  the  greatest  and  oldest  community  in  the  world 
witnesses  to  the  divine  power  which  brought  it 
into  being.  The  Church  on  her  part  has  marked  her 
sense  of  her  dependence  on  the  Spirit  by  the  order 
of  her  creed :  she  believes  in  her  own  permanence 
and  life,  because  she  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Credo  .  .  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  sanctam  Ecclesiam. 

iii.  We  turn  now  from  the  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  reference  to 
the  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  (a)  With  one  conspicuous  exception,  here- 
after to  be  stated,  the  teaching  of  Chnst  upon  this 
subject,  so  far  as  it  is  reported  by  the  Synoptists, 
goes  but  a  little  way  beyond  that  of  the  OT.  He 
recognizes  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  Scriptures 
(Mt  22",  Mk  12*  Lk  24s"-")  and  His  own 
Messianic  unction  (Lk  4U,  Mt  12s) ;  to  ascribe  His 
works  to  Beelzebul  is  to  blaspheme  the  Spirit,  and 
therefore  to  commit  an  'eternal  sin'  (Mk  3"). 
This  saying,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  context 
(Mt  12*),  attributes  Deity  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
does  not  on  that  account  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
OT  revelation  (see  above,  p.  404).  Occasionally, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  our  Lord  as  look- 
ing forward  to  a  fuller  coming  of  the  Spirit. 
The  apostles  will  be  inspired  to  defend  themselves 
before  the  world  (Mt  10"°) ;  nay,  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  be  given  by  the  Father  in  "heaven  to  all  who 
ask  Him  for  the  gift  (Lk  ll1*).  A  remarkable 
reading  in  St.  Luke's  recension  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
gives  the  petition,  fkStrurb  iytov  vrtv/ii  <rov  itp'iip&t 
xal  mSapur&Tu  iiftat  (Chase,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  etc., 
24  f. ;  Resch,  Agrapha,  p.  398) ;  but  it  is  valuable 
only  as  showing  the  interpretation  which  the 
Church  put  upon  the  opening  clauses  of  the  Prayer. 

(ft)  Tho  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  relates  a  series 
of  conversations  running  through  the  course  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  which  reveal  entirely  new  views 
of  the  Spirit's  relation  to  the  individual  life,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  God.  The  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  (Jn  3M)  asserts  the  principle  of  the 
new  birth,  tracing  the  beginnings  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  men  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  apparently 
connecting  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  with  tne  future 
sacrament  of  Christian  baptism.  Similarly,  the 
discourse  of  Jn  6  speaks  of  the  spiritual  food  of 
the  new  life,  which  was  to  be  imparted  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  In  the  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  410), 
and  the  proclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Jn  7*n-)>  the  Lord  directs  attention  to  Hire  self 
as  the  Fountain  of  the  Spirit,  from  which  believers 
should  continually  receive,  and  in  turn  communi- 
cate, fresh  supplies  of  the  water  of  life.  The 
language  is  mystical,  but  the  evangelist  was  able 
after  the  event  to  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  ( Jn  7",  Rev  22").  But  the  fullest 
and  clearest  revelation  was  reserved  for  the  last 
discourse  on  the  night  before  the  Passion  (Jn 
]4i«.n.*  ig»  i8T.i»).   n  opens  ^j,  t|,e  promise, 

'  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you 
another  Paraclete,  to  be  with  you  for  ever,  the 
Spirit  of  truth '  (cf.  v.*  4  Si  rapixXirrot,  t4  tm Sua 
ri  tyu>r,  where  the  identification  is  complete).  The 
Holy  Spirit,  then, was  to  be  Christ's  substitute  and 
representative  on  earth,  a  vicaria  vis  (Tertullian, 
Proeser.  13) ;  and  the  work  assigned  to  Him  is  that 
of  an  advocate  (on  rapd«Xnro<  see  Westcott's 
detached  note,  and  Lightfoot's  early  work,  On  a 
Fresh  Revision  of  the  NT*,  p.  50  f.).  No  function 
more  characteristic  of  personal  life  could  have  been 
attributed,  and  Christ  speaks  accordingly  of  the 
Spirit  as  4  rapinXyot ,  not  as  r4  rapaWrrror,  — a  choice 
of  gender  which  is  emphasized  by  the  repeated  use 
of  the  masculine  pronoun  (ixtiyos  naprvpfym  .  .  eVcelrot 
iMy(ti  .  .  .  {Kttvos  tfii  Jo£d<rfi.)  But  the  personality 
of  the  Deputy  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  Lord  s 


reasoning ;  no  impersonal  influence  could  supply 
the  lack  of  personal  guidance  and  probation  which 
the  apostles  would  feel  when  the  Lord  was  taken  from 
them.*  It  is  therefore  futile  to  compare  His  mode 
of  speaking  in  this  passage  with  the  prosopopoeia 
by  which  in  the  OT  and  Apocrypha  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  described  as  a  personal  (female)  agent. 
Further,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  Christ  is 
speaking  in  Jn  14-16  merely  of  a  new  operation  of 
divine  power  in  man  (cf.  Ps  1397),  or  of  His  own 
Spirit  as  perpetuating  itself  in  the  lives  of  His 
disciples.  For  He  proceeds  to  distinguish  the 
coming  Paraclete  both  from  the  Father  and  from 
Himself :  'the  Father  will  give  you  another  Para- 
clete . . .  the  Father  will  send  [him]  in  my  name. .  . 
I  will  send  him  from  the  Father  .  .  .  the  Spirit 
of  troth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  The 
differentiation  is  perfect;  the  Spirit  is  not  the 
Father,  nor  is  He  the  Son ;  as  a  Person,  He  is  dis- 
tinct from  both.  Again,  we  are  permitted  to  learn 
something  as  to  His  relation  to  both.  He  is  sent 
by  both,  but  He  is  sent  by  the  Son  from  the 
Father;  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  (to/A  rod 
warpos).  Although  this  is  scarcely  equivalent  to 
the  ecclesiastical  phrase  iie  roC  rarpis  (see  Westcott, 
ad  loe.,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  later  phrase,  cf. 
Hort,  Two  Dissertations,  p.  86  f.),  the  words  used 
by  Christ  teach  implicitly  that  the  Spirit  possesses 
an  eternal  relation  with  the  Father  upon  which 
His  temporal  mission  rests  (cf.  Jn  16"-  *  with  1", 
and  Westcott's  notes). 

The  Lord  proceeds  in  the  same  great  discourse 
to  shadow  forth  the  work  to  which  the  new 
Paraclete  was  about  to  be  sent.  His  mission 
would  be  primarily  to  the  disciples  and  the  Church 
(Jn  141*- "),  in  the  way  of  fellowship  (iu$'  tywr), 
presence  {rap'  i/ur),  and  indwelling  {4r  i/ur) ;  and 
this  threefold  relation  was  to  be  permanent  (tit  rit> 
alwn),  not,  as  Christ's  historical  manifestation, 
transient  (Westcott).  His  functions  would  be 
(1)  to  carry  on  the  teaching  work  of  Christ,  partly 
by  quickening  the  memories  of  Christ's  immediate 
followers  (Jn  14*),  partly  by  guiding  them  into 
new  truth,  till  all  had  been  learnt  ( Jn  14*  16"),  and 
revealing  the  new  order  (Jn  16u  tA  ipxi/ttfa  A*ay 
yt\et  i/uf);  (2)  to  glorify  the  Son,  as  the  Son 
glorifies  the  Father,  by  revealing  the  Son  to  the 
Church  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  (Jn  16"- "). 
But  the  Spirit  would  also  have  a  mission  to  the 
world,  although  it  could  not  discern  or  recognize 
Him  (14"  o£  8tuptZ  aM  oiSt  ytrtlxrKti).  He  would 
co-operate  with  the  Church  in  bearing  witness 
to  Christ  (Jn  IS*-17),  and  His  witness  would 
carry  the  force  of  an  irresistible  conviction  (Jn  16* 
i\ty(ti  t4f  Ktxruor)  concerning  the  great  facts  of 
human  sin,  divine  righteousness,  and  the  process 
of  judgment  by  which,  from  the  Advent  onwards, 
the  victory  of  righteousness  is  being  determined. 

(y)  The  crowning  revelation  followed  the  Resur- 
rection, and  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  alone  (28u). 
The  disciples  had  been  taught  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  a  living  Person,  and  that  He  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  either  the  Father  or  the  Son. 
From  the  formula  of  baptism  they  now  learnt  that 
the  three  Persons  are  comprehended  under  One 
Name  j  the  Spirit  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Life.  The  words 
justify  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  creeds  and  the  worship  of  the 
universal  Church  (Basil,  Ep.  iL  126,  ««  yap  ijpat 

•  When  Beyschlag  (XT  Theology,  Eng.  tr.  IL  p.  27»)  writes, 
■The  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  third  Divine  person- 
ality .  .  .  ia  one  of  the  moat  disastrous  importations  into 
the  Holy  Scriptures,'  he  assumes  that  this  idea  has  been 
imported,  and  that  his  own  construction  of  the  Lord's  words 
(' juBt  a  pictorial  personification ')  is  convincing  and  even 
necessary.  Against  these  assumptions  must  be  set  (1)  the 
plain  and  natural  Interpretation  of  Christ's  words,  and  (2)  the 
judtrment  of  the  Christian  Society,  in  which,  according  to 
Christ's  promise,  the  Spirit  dwells. 
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0airHf«r9ai  fiir  tin  xapeKi^oiuv,  iriortiW  Si  u>j  Pam(b- 
luBa,  iofdfeiv  Si  us  TrnrlartiiKaiuv).    But  they  also 

foretell  the  new  relation  which  under  the  gospel 
was  to  subsist  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  To  be  baptized  '  into  the  Name . . . 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'  is  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
lifelong  dependence  upon  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
consecration  to  the  service  which  He  inspires. 

(b)  From  the  moment  of  the  Pentecostal  descent 
the  presence  of  the  Paraclete  entered  as  a  fact  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  society,  (a)  The 
apostles  realized  at  once  that  the  promise  of  Christ 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  a  new  dispensation  had 
begun  (Ac  2**-  **'•).  As  the  years  went  on,  they 
were  able  to  interpret  from  their  own  experience 
the  details  of  Christ's  teaching  (cf.  Ac  5"*,  1  Jn  6* 
with  Jn  15";  Ac  9"  with  Jn  14l«;  1  P  4",  Ja  4» 
with  Jn  14**- n).  They  realized  that  as  apostles 
they  were  specially  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  to  practise  a  deception  upon  tbem  in  their 
apostolic  character  was  to  attempt  to  deceive  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  to  lie  to  God  (Ac  6*  *• ') ; 
when  they  and  other  officers  of  the  Church  took 
counsel  on  matters  of  discipline,  the  Holy  Spirit 
shared  their  deliberations  and  their  judgment 
(Ac  15");  to  them,  as  apostles,  belonged  the 
power  of  imparting  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  baptized 
by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  (Ac  81*- 10*,  cf .  He 
6*) ;  individually,  they  were  conscious  of  receiving 
direct  communications  from  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac 
llu  13*  16«-').  But  they  recognized  also  that  the 
gift  belonged  to  the  whole  Church  and  to  every 
member  of  it  (Ac  2*  lO44-*  1 1»-  >«  13"  16*  »).  This 
fact  was  evidenced,  not  merely  by  miraculous 
manifestations  (Ac  104*  19*),  but  by  the  new  life 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  Miracles  might 
have  chiefly  attracted  attention  in  the  first  days, 
tut  even  then  the  practical  wisdom  and  joyful 
spirit  of  the  common  Christian  life  were  seen  to  be 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ac  6»  13") ;  and  the 
maturer  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church  realized 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  Christian 
holiness  (1  P  1*),  the  inspirer  of  prayer  (Jude  "), 
the  means  of  an  abiding  union  between  Christ  and 
Christians  (1  Jn  3s4  4"),  the  pledge  of  future  glory 
in  the  presence  of  God  (1  P  4"). 

(fi)  It  is,  however,  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
that  we  must  turn  for  the  fullest  treatment  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  receives  within  the  limits 
of  the  NT.  Not  that  St  Paul  sets  himself  to  con- 
struct a  philosophy  of  religion  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  God,  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  human  soul  receives  scientific  treatment.  He 
treats  the  whole  subject  incidentally  and  in  con- 
nexion with  his  argument,  or  with  the  practical 
interests  of  the  communities  he  is  addressing. 
But  he  treats  it  with  an  insight,  a  freshness,  and 
a  precision  due  partly  to  his  unique  experience, 
partly  to  the  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  gospel 
and  its  workings  upon  human  nature.  There  is  a 
manifest  progress  m  the  apostle's  handling  of  this 
subject  which  corresponds  to  the  progress  in  his  own 
life  and  work.  In  the  earliest  group  of  Epistles 
(1  and  2  Th)  he  scarcely  exceeds  the  usual  teaching 
of  the  first  generation.  He  connects  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  spiritual  power  (1  Th  1')  and 
joy  (v.*),  with  moral  purity  (1  Th  4*)  and  religious 
consecration  (2  Th  2™h  he  offers  practical  guidance 
in  reference  to  the  miraculous  xapio^umi,  warning 
believers  against  indiscriminately  accepting  afl 
prophetic  utterances  on  the  one  hand,  and  despis- 
ing them  all  upon  the  other,  and  thus  quenching 
the  heavenly  fire  (1  Th  51"-,  cf.  2  Th  2s).  One 
interesting  verse  shows  that  he  recognized  in 
human  nature  an  element  corresponding  to  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  fitted  to  be  the  sphere  of  His 
operations  (1  Th  5s*  ifiQr  rb  rvevua).  The  next 
group  of  letters  (Bo,  1,  2  Co,  Gal)  carries  us  into 


the  heart  of  his  teaching  on  this  subject,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  what  is  largely  a  new 
revelation.  In  these  Epistles,  St.  Paul,  s  arting 
with  his  conception  of  the  human  spirit  (Ro  1", 
1  Co  2n,  Gal  6U),  sometimes  places  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  man, 
whilst  in  other  places  he  exhibits  the  two  in  close 
correspondence  and  co-operation.  Instances  of  the 
former  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  Ro  8",a*, 
1  Co  I.e.,  Gal  4*.  In  such  passages  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Divine  Spirit  comes  strongly 
into  view ;  the  Spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with 
the  spirits  of  men  (Ro  8M),  helps  our  infirmity, 
and  makes  entreaty  for  us  with  sighs  too  deep  for 
words  (irrtpemrfxifti  <rrtvayfu>1t  dAaX^rotj,  Ro  8s4), 
calling  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  upon  the 
Father  (Gal  4*  cf.  Ro  8U) ;  while  at  the  same  time 
He  abides  within  the  life  of  God,  searching  the 
depths  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  counsels,  even  as 
the  human  spirit  is  privy  to  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  man  (1  Co  2").  The  Spirit  of  God  is,  from  St. 
Paul's  point  of  view,  uncreated  and  divine,  for  it 
is  internal  to  the  Essence  of  God.  Where  the 
Spirit  dwells  and  works,  God  dwells  and  works 
(1  Co  3M  6»,  2  Co  3") ;  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  God 
is  immanent  in  men.  Yet  the  identification  is 
not  so  complete  as  to  exclude  a  true  distinction 
between  the  Spirit  and  other  Persons  in  God.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  (Ro  8U),  i.e.  the  Father ; 
He  is  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ro  8T),  not  merely 
because  He  anointed  the  Messiah,  but  on  account  of 
His  personal  relation  to  the  Son  of  God  (Gal  4*) ;  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  Lastly,  the  three  Persons 
are  named  in  the  same  sentence  as  distinct  hypo- 
stases (2  Co  1314).  In  a  few  passages  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  St.  Paul  appears  to  mean  either  our 
Lord's  human  spirit  (Ro  l4  <or4  rreUfw.  iyiucirris : 
see  Sanday-Heaulam,  ad  loc.,  and  Westcott  on  He 
914),  or  His  pre-exutent  nature  (2  Co  3"  &  Si  xipiot 
r4  nreSfii  iartr),  or  His  risen  life  (1  Co  16**  i  fcxaro* 
'A8i.fi  [lyfrero]  tit  mrtOfta  fooi-woCr) ;  in  other  con- 
texts the  Holy  Spirit  is  identified  with  Christ, 
because  it  is  through  the  Spirit  that  the  ascended 
Lord  dwells  in  the  Church  and  operates  in  believers 
(Ro  8*'  w).  But  the  ambiguity  rarely  occurs ;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  distinctness  of  the 
Persons  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  reader  can  dis- 
criminate between  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  who  anointed  Him  and  is  one  with 
Him  in  the  unity  of  God. 

But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  St.  Paul's 
references  to  the  Spirit  in  these  Epistles  are  con- 
cerned with  His  operations  on  the  spirit  of  man. 
Living  in  an  age  of  physical  manifestations,  the 
apostle  does  not  ignore  the  miraculous  gifts  (Ro 
12*  15"- »,  1  Co  12.  14,  Gal  3*),  and  in  one  place 
(1  Co  I.e.)  he  treats  of  these  at  length ;  they,  too, 
are  x<^M»ra  (Ro  lu  12»,  1  Co  V,  cf.  Lightfoot, 
Notes,  etc.  p.  148  f.),  but  not  the  chiefest  or  best 
(1  Co  12°  131),  or  the  most  abiding.  The  per- 
manent results  of  the  Spirit's  coming  are  faith, 
hope,  and  love  (1  Co  13") ;  its  normal  fruits  are 
the  virtues  which  make  up  the  fulness  of  the 
Christian  life  (Gal  BP-").  The  Holy  Spirit  con- 
secrates even  the  human  body  which  has  received 
the  sacramental  pledges  of  His  presence,  and  has 
thus  become  the  temple  of  God  (1  Co  3"  61') ;  and 
He  will  hereafter  raise  it  up  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ's  resurrection  (Ro  8"),  a  spiritual  body  (1  Co 
154,~44),  not  liable  to  corruption  or  death.  But  His 
special  sphere  is  the  human  spirit.  Here  His  in- 
dwelling already  works  a  new  life,  answering  to 
the  life  of  the  Risen  Christ  (Ro  8'  10").  This  life 
of  the  Spirit  in  man  is  pre-eminently  a  life  of  son- 
ship  towards  God  ;  those  who  follow  it  possess 
the  privileges  of  sons  in  the  divine  family  (Ro 
814) ;  they  are  joint  heirs  of  the  Heir  of  all  things 
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(Ro  8W,  of.  Mt  21",  He  1»),  brethren  of  the  First- 
born of  God  (Ro  8s*).  If  the  sonship  is  secured  by 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection,  it  is  mani- 
fested and  sealed  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  who  is 
the  rrevfia  \Aodealat  (Ro  8*  w.  Gal  4M).  He  creates 
in  the  adopted  sons  a  character  corresponding  to 
their  new  relation  to  God  and  to  Christ  (Ro  8s*"), 
by  a  renewal  of  the  mind  which  works  a  trans- 
formation in  their  lives  (Ro  12s  ntraiu>p<t>oua6t  rjj 
(Uonuciiffei  roG  robt),  and  has  the  effect  of  engrav- 
ing the  divine  will,  once  written  on  tables  of 
stone,  upon  hearts  of  flesh  which  will  retain  the 
impression  and  translate  it  into  human  life  (2  Co 
3s).  Yet  all  these  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  but 
the  foretaste  of  greater  things  to  come.  The  gift 
of  the  Spirit  already  received  by  the  Church  is 
the  &To.pxh  (Ro  8**) — the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
ret  to  be  reaped ;  the  present  indwelling  of  the 
Ipirit  in  the  heart  is  the  dp/njSuV  (2  Co  V  5*>— the 
first  instalment  of  the  fuller  life,  and  the  earnest 
that  it  is  to  follow  (on  the  word  ipp.  see  Lightfoot, 
Notes,  p.  323).  Of^the  Spirit's  future  work  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  wul  form  a  true  part,  for 
the  reanimation  of  man  s  physical  nature  is  at  once 
a  proper  function  of  the  'Giver  of  life'  (Ro  8U), 
ana  the  manifestation  of  our  adoption  into  the 
divine  family  (Ro  8').  But  the  resurrection  itself 
is  but  a  fresh  departure  in  the  history  of  the  race ; 
beyond  it  there  lies  an  immeasurable  fife  of  progress 
unfettered  by  sin  and  death, '  the  liberty  of  the  glory 
of  the  sons  of  God '  (Ro  8M) ;  and  of  this  also  St. 
Paul  regards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  motive  power. 

In  some  of  these  contexts  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  by  ircO/m  the  apostle  means  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  man,  or  the  spirit  of  man  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  question 
arises  especially  in  passages  which  contrast  the 
Spirit  with  the  flesh  (Ro  8*S  Gal  5").  The  <rip(  is 
human  nature  on  its  weak  and  mortal  side ;  is  then 
the  TreS/ia,  which  is  opposed  to  it,  the  same  nature 
in  its  victory  over  death  and  sin?  Lightfoot  (on 
Gal  5")  is  disposed  to  reject  this  view :  '  Through- 
out this  passage,'  he  writes,  'the  rrcOpa  is  evi- 
dently the  Divine  Spirit,  for  the  human  spirit  in 
itself  and  unaided  does  not  stand  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  flesh.'  This  is,  of  course,  true ; 
but  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  regards  rutO/ia  as  the  human 
spirit  influenced  by  and  so  far  identified  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  On  the  whole  this  interpretation 
seems  preferable,  although  it  is  clear  that  in  both 
places  the  apostle's  thought  passes  at  times  from 
one  meaning  of  the  word  to  another,  refusing  to  be 
bound  by  an  absolute  rule  {cf.  Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans,  p.  196).  A  somewhat  similar  antithesis 
of  wtuiumicbt  and  fvxiic&t  (1  Co  2",  cf.  1SM)  pre- 
sents the  same  difficulty.  The  fvxitbt  is  under 
the  control  of  the  fvxfi,  or  lower  rational  nature ; 
in  the  rrevitnrucbt  the  mS/to,  the  higher  nature, 
the  understanding  and  the  will  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  has  the  ascendant.  Here,  again, 
we  cannot  exclude  the  thought  either  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  or  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  the  two  are  re- 
garded as  in  their  operation  one,  and  the  one  term 
covers  both,  although  the  human  spirit  is  in  the 
foreground  of  the  thought  Similarly,  in  the  anti- 
thesis of  rvcifia  and  ypd/ifui  (Ro  2*  7*,  2  Co  &),  the 
heart  of  the  contrast  lies  in  the  opposition  of  the 
external  to  the  spiritual ;  and  while  xrev/ta  points 
to  the  action  of  the  personal  Spirit,  who  is  the 
Giver  of  spiritual  life,  its  precise  meaning  must 
be  determined  by  the  context.  In  the  two  former 
passages  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  spirit  of 
man  under  divine  influence;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit  which  characterizes  the 
gospel  as  compared  with  a  dispensation  of  external 
law.  Even  the  law  has  its  spiritual  element,  for 
It  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God  (Ro  7"  i  rbiun 


TPtv/taruc6t  iariv),  and  its  righteous  judgments  find 
an  echo  in  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man  (Ro  81) ; 
but,  considered  as  a  mere  edict,  it  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Spirit  (Gal  6"),  whose  sphere 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  inner  man ;  and  he  who 
is  guided  by  the  Spirit  is  emancipated  from  the 
external  control  which  he  no  longer  needs. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Epistles  of  the  third 
missionary  journey  to  those  of  the  Roman  im- 
prisonment and  the  later  'pastoral'  Epistles,  we 
find  the  apostle's  point  of  view  somewhat  modified. 
The  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  individual  life 
has  now  been  supplemented  by  a  new  interest  in. 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  (cf.  Hort, 
Romans  and  Ephesians,  p.  128  fli. ;  Ecclesia,  p.  135ff.). 
He  touches  on  the  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  freshness  of  conception  which  shows 
that  he  is  as  keenly  impressed  as  ever  with  their 
primary  importance  (Eph  P*-M  4»  6"-",  Ph  V*, 
Col  1',  2  Ti  1") ;  yet  it  is  as  the  Spirit  of  the 
universal  Church  that  he  now  specially  delights 
to  contemplate  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  some  extent 
this  position  had  been  occupied  in  1  Co,  but  there 
'  he  is  dealing  with  the  Ecclesia  of  a  single  city, 
.  .  .  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  is  dealing 
with  the  universal  Ecclesia  (Hort,  p.  141).  The. 
Spirit  is  in  these  later  Epistles  the  bond  of  Catholic 
unity  (Eph  4»-  *,  cf .  219,  Ph  21),  the  source  of  minis- 
terial gifts  (Eph  4'-u,  2Ti  l*1)  and  sacramental 

f-ace  (Tit  3*).  Thus  the  teaching  of  the  earlier 
pistles  finds  its  complement  in  that  of  the  later, 
where  it  appears  that  the  same  divine  gift  which 
sanctifies  and  perfects  the  individual  member  of 
Christ,  is  the  bond  of  corporate  unity  and  the 
source  and  support  of  the  common  life  which 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  Church. 

(y)  One  book  of  the  MT  remains.  The  Apoca- 
lypse returns  to  the  standpoint  of  the  OT  when 
it  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  (Rev  V*  V  etc.,  4»  14"  1V>  22"). 
Yet  incidentally  it  takes  up  St.  Paul's  later  view. 
What  the  Spirit  says,  He  says  to  the  Churches 
(Rev  V- u-  31-  «■  *»).  For  each  of  the  Churches 
He  has  a  separate  message  (Rev  1*  31  4*  5*) ;  the 
sevenfold  gift  of  God  (Rev  1*  31  4s  6»)  fulfils  its 
work  in  each  Christian  brotherhood  as  in  each 
Christian  soul  under  different  conditions,  and  with 
partial  and  fragmentary  results  varying  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  it  is  bestowed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  received.  To  the  universal 
Church  the  Spirit  bears  another  relation :  He  co- 
operates with  it  in  its  witness  to  Christ ;  His  voice 
is  joined  with  that  of  the  bride  in  calling  for  the 
bridegroom's  return  (Rev  22"*).  Yet  in  this  book  of 
world-wide  and  time-long  interests  the  need  of  the 
individual  is  not  overlooked,  and  the  last  mention  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Apocalypse  refers  to  it  (Rev  22m 
i  Sifwv  ipx<ta8ur  i  OiXav  XaJWrw  SSap  f drift  Swpe&r). 

Summary. — It  may  be  well  briefly  to  summarize 
the  results  of  this  examination  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  represents  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  co-operating  with  the  Divine  Word  in  the 
ordering  of  the  cosmos;  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse  represents  Him  as  speaking  in  the 
Universal  Church.  There  are  few  of  the  inter- 
mediate books  which  contribute  nothing  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  In  every  section  of  the 
Canon  He  fills  a  prominent  and  important  place. 

If  it  be  asked  what  the  Bible  teaches  with 
regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  answer  is  on  one  point  explicit  and  unanimous. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
divine.  No  biblical  writer  yields  any  support  to 
the  Arian  conception  of  a  created  Intelligence 
above  the  angels  but  inferior  to  the  Son,  to  whom 
the  name  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  improperly  applied. 
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But  to  the  further  inquiry,  whether  this  Divine 
Spirit  is  a  person,  the  reply,  if  on  the  whole 
decisive,  does  not  come  with  equal  clearness  from 
the  earlier  and  the  later  books.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment attributes  personality  to  the  Spirit  onlv  in  so 
far  as  it  identifies  the  Spirit  of  God  with  God  Him- 
self, present  and  operative  in  the  world  or  in  men. 
But  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  whilst 
accentuating  the  personal  attributes  of  the  Spirit, 
distinguishes  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  ana  the 
Son.  The  baptismal  formula  comprehends  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Name  which  consecrates  and  claims  for 
itself  the  whole  life  of  man. 

On  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Canon  throws  fuller  light,  for  here  a  more  pre- 
cise knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Church.  But  here  again  the  revelation  is 
progressive,  corresponding  in  its  growth  to  the 
growing  needs  of  men.  The  Spirit  appears  first  in 
connexion  with  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  and  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  refer  to 
His  work  in  sustaining  and  renewing  physical  life. 
But  the  Hebrew  Canon  attributes  to  Him  also  the 
endowment  of  human  nature  with  intellectual  and 
spiritual  gifts,  and  especially  regards  Him  as  the 
source  of  the  great  gift  of  prophecy.  It  speaks  of 
Him  as  the  author  of  moral  purity  and  religious 
consecration.  Lastly,  it  foretells  the  coming  of  an 
ideal  King,  a  perfect  Servant  of  God,  in  whom  the 
Spirit  should  rest  in  His  fulness,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Spirit's  gifts  in  the  last  days  to  the 
whole  nation  and  to  the  world.  At  this  point  the 
New  Testament  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  revela- 
tion. The  Synoptic  Gospels  show  how  the  ideals 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  fulfilled  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
predicts  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church ; 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  relate  the  fulfilment  of  His 
mission  in  the  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
We  are  permitted  to  see  how  it  has  changed  the 
whole  spiritual  order,  raising  a  new  Israel  out 
of  the  old,  transforming  an  elect  nation  into  a 
Catholic  Church,  pouring  new  life  into  the  body 
of  the  disciples,  sanctifying  individual  wills,  carry- 
ing conviction  to  the  world,  and  guiding  believers 
into  the  fulness  of  the  truth.  In  St.  Paul's 
writings  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  reaches  its  completion.  The 
apostle  sees  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  source 
of  the  vital  unity  which  inspires  the  Church,  the 
quickening  and  compacting  power  of  the  new 
creation.  But  he  teaches  with  equal  clearness 
that  the  Spirit  has  come  to  regenerate  and  restore 
the  personal  life  of  each  of  the  baptized,  dwelling 
in  the  body  as  His  temple,  identifying  Himself 
with  the  human  spirit  in  its  struggle  with  the 
flesh  and  its  striving  after  God,  until  He  has 

Serfected  the  nature  which  the  Son  of  God  re- 
eemed  and  has  raised  it  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

Litidlatum. — The  following  works,  amongst  others,  may  be 

consulted  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Patristic  and  Msdiaval. — Tertulllan,  adv.  Prate  :  Orlgen,  de 
principiis,  I.  8 ;  Athanasius,  Bpp.  ad  Scrap. ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Catecn.  zvi.  ivii. ;  Didymus,  de  Sp.  Sand.;  Basil,  de  Sp. 
Sanct.  (ed.  Johnston) ;  Gregory  of  NmUdxus,  Oral.  TheoL  v. ; 
Ambrose,  de  Sp.  Sand. ;  Augustine,  dt  Trin.  It.  v.  xv..  In 
Joarm.  tr.  xxix. ;  John  of  Damascus,  at  Jldt  orth,  L ;  Anselm,d« 
protest.  Sp.  Sonet. ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  p.  i.  q.  36-33. 

Modkrk. — Petavius,  de  Trin.  1L  iil.  viL  ;  Pearson,  Bp.,  Exp.  of 
the  Creed,  artt.  Hi.  vii. ;  Owen,  J.,  Pneumatologia ;  Heber,  Bp., 
Personality  and  Offices  of  (As  Comforter ;  Hare,  J.  0.,  Mission 
of  the  Comforter ;  Kahnis,  0.  F.  A.,  Lehrevomh.  Oeiste,  Ed.  L  ; 
Oaume,  TraiU  du  S.  Esprit;  Hoberly,  Bp.,  Administration  of 
the  Bolt  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ;  Hutchlngs,  W.  H.. 
Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Webb,  Bp.,  Person  and 


Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Buchanan,  J.,  Office  and  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  Smeaton,  O.,  Doctrine  qf  the  Holy  Spirit; 
n,  Arohbp.,  The  Seven  Gifts ;  Wirgman,  A.,  The  Sevenfold 


Gifts;  Koelling,  W.,  Pntvmatologie ;  Oandllsh,  J.  a,  Work  of 
the  rfoly  SpirS.  H.  B.  SWKTK. 


HOHAK. — See  Hemam. 

HOMER. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

HOMICIDE.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments 
vol.  L  p.  621b. 

HONEST,  HONESTY. — These  words  have  greatly 
deteriorated  in  the  three  centuries  that  lie  be- 
tween us  and  the  issue  of  AY.  What  they  mean 
now  we  know ;  then  they  meant  something  nearly 
approaching  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  from 
which  they  come.  Honestus  (from  honot,  '  honour ') 
had. two  meanings  in  Latin:  (1)  'Regarded  with 
honour,'  'honourable';  (2)  'Bringing  honour,' 
'becoming,' — and  those  are  Just  the  meanings  of 
'honest'  as  it  is  used  in  AV.  The  word  had  at 
the  time  a  special,  one  might  almost  say  technical, 
meaning  when  used  of  women :  it  meant  '  chaste.' 
Thus  in  his  chapter  in  The  Profane  State  (v.  1. 
p.  359) on  'The  Harlot,'  T.  Fuller  speaks  of  her 
crisping  and  curling  and  the  like,  and  then  adds, 
'  I  must  confesse  some  honest  women  may  go  thus, 
but  no  whit  the  honester  for  going  thus.'  And 
this  is  of  course  his  meaning  in  The  Holy  Warre 
(iL  46,  p.  106),  '  Thus  Jerusalem,  after  it  had  four- 
score and  eight  yeares  been  enjoyed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, by  Gods  just  judgement  was  taken  again  by 
the  Turks.  What  else  could  be  expected  ?  Sinne 
reigned  in  every  corner;  there  was  scarce  one 
honest  woman  in  the  whole  citie  of  Jerusalem.' 
And  this  meaning  occurs  once  in  AY,  2  Es  16" 
'Like  as  a  whore  envieth  a  right  honest  and 
virtuous  woman,'  though  the  adj.  so  tr"1  is  so 
general  a  one  as  idoneus,  'proper.'  With  that 
exception  'honest'  means  either  (1)  honourable, 
or  (2)  becoming. 

Neither  adj.,  adv.,  nor  snbst.  occurs  in  OT,  a 
fact  not  without  significance  in  comparing  the  OT 
ethics  with  that  of  Apocr.  and  NT.  The  commonest 
word  tr4  'honest 'is  <aXot,  which  means  'seemly' 
or  'becoming,'  but  with  an  ethical  content  en- 
abling it  to  describe  such  character  or  conduct  as 
deserves  respect  or  esteem.  So  To  5U  V,  Wis  4U, 
2  Mac  6",  Lk  8U,  Ro  12"  2  Co  8"  13',  1  P  2U.  RV 
retains  '  honest '  in  To  5U  V,  Lk  8" ;  gives  '  honour- 
able' in  Wis  4",  Ro  12"  2  Co  8M  13> ;  « his  excel- 
lent education'  for  'his  most  honest  education'  in 
2  Mac  6s ;  and  '  seemly  behaviour '  for  '  honest 
conversation*  (iyojrrpod^i  «a\r})  in  1  P  2U.  In  Sir 
29u  the  adj.  etrxi/iuii,  'decorous,'  is  tr4  'honest' 
(omitted  in  RY) ;  and  in  29"  iyaBit,  'good'  (as 
RV) ;  while,  lastly,  in  Ph  4"  the  word  is  aenrbt,  for 
which  we  scarcely  have  an  equivalent  adj.  (RV 
'  honourable,'  RVm  '  reverend ').  * 

These  two  meanings  of  'honest'  may  be  illus- 
trated thus:  (1)  Honourable,  Ac  17u  Wye.  'And 
sotheli  manye  of  hem  bilevvden,  and  of  hethen 
wymmen  honeste  (some  MSS  'honest  heithen 
wymmen'),  and  men  not  fewe';  Ru  1"  Cov. 
'  There  was  a  kinsman  also  of  the  kynred  of  Eli 
Melech  Naemis  huszbande,  whose  name  was  Boos, 
which  was  an  honest  man ' ;  North,  Plutarch,  p. 
894,  'Now  as  the  Rhodians  were  desirous  to  be 
ridde  of  this  warre,  and  that  Demetrius  also  was 
willing  to  take  an  honest  occasion  to  do  it,  the 
Ambassadours  of  the  Athenians  came  happily  to 
serve  both  their  desires.'  T.  Fuller  (Holy  Warre, 
v.  7,  p.  239)  speaks  of  '  terms  honest  ana  honour- 
able' ;  and  Rutherford  (Letters,  No.  66)  says, 
'There  is  no  quarrel  more  honest  or  honourable 

*  The  best  tendering,  says  Vincent  (Intern.  CriL  Com.),  is 
'venerable'  (as  AVin),  if  divested  of  its  conventional  implica- 
tion of  age.  And  be  notioes  that  Matthew  Arnold  (God  and  the 
Bible,  p.  xzii)  suggests  '  nobly  serious,'  as  opposed  to  juvf«, 
'  lacking  intellectual  seriousness.'  '  Honest '  Is  Tindale's  word, 
whom  all  the  VSS  follow;  Wye  has  'chaste,'  Ellioott  chooses 
'seemly.'  See  also  J.  A.  Olapperton  in  Preacher's  Magatins. 
TiiL  467. 
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than  to  suffer  for  troth.'  (2)  Becoming:  Tindale, 
Pent.,  Prologe,  'And  beholde  how  righteous, 
howe  honest  and  howe  due  a  thinge  it  is  by  nature 
that  every  man  love  his  brother  unfaynealy  even 
as  him  selfe,  for  his  fathers  sake.'  So  Is  521  Cov. 
*  Put  on  thine  honest  rayment  o  Ierusalem,  thou 
citie  of  the  holy  one' ;  and  Golding,  Calvin's  Job, 
p.  571  (on  32"-**),  'There  is  a  certaine  honest 
eomelinesse  to  be  kept.' 

The  adv.  honestly  is  the  tr»  in  Sir  22»  of  eV  d-yotfjj 
('  If  children  live  honestly,'  it  &ya&i  fuj) ;  in  2  Mac 
12*»  and  He  13"  ( Amer.  RV '  honourably ')  of  koXSi  ; 
and  in  Ro  13",  1  Th  4"  of  sArxwiorvt,  '  decorously 
(Amer.  RV  '  becomingly '). 

The  subst.  honesty  occurs  only  in  1  Ti  2*  '  that 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty'  (4>  T&ay  tixreficiq. ml ireiwimfri,  RV 
'in  all  godliness  and  gravity').  For  the  Eng. 
word  cf.  Joy,  A*  Apology  to  W.  Tindale  (Arbers 


ed.  p.  19),  'Tindale  shulde  have  goten  hym  more 
honesty  and  lesse  shame  yf  he  had  writen  once 
lease  to  the  reader ' ;  and  North,  Plutarch,  p.  862, 
'The  great  force  of  Demosthenes  eloquence  .  .  . 
did  so  inflame  the  Thebans  courage  with  desire  of 
honour,  that  it  trode  under  their  feete  all  maner 
of  considerations,  and  did  so  ravish  them  with  the 
love  and  desire  of  honesty,  that  they  cast  at  their 
heeles  all  feare  of  danger/  J.  Hastings. 

HONEY.— See  Food,  vol  ii.  p.  37b. 

HOODS  is  AV  tr"  in  Is  3"  of  an  article  of  female 
attire,  designated  by  the  Heb.  term  rio'jx.  RV 
has  turbans,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  correct  rendering,  and  that  it  might 
have  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  RV  in  Job 
29"  and  Is  62s  (AV,  RV  'diadem'),  as  well  as  in 
Zee  3*  (AV,  RV  'mitre').  The  derivation  from 
f&naph  gives  the  meaning  of  something  wrapped 
round,  as  the  similar  Arab,  liffeh,  'turban-band,' 
is  taken  from  laff,  'to  wrap  round.'  In  the  East 
the  head-covering  is  usually  a  protection  against 
heat  rather  than  against  cold.  The  habit  of  Keep- 
ing the  head  always  covered  makes  it  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  during  a  time  of  severe  weather 
Orientals  cover  their  heads  with  shawls,  after  the 
manner  of  hoods,  but  it  is  not  a  permanent  article 
of  dresa.   See  Dress,  voL  i.  p.  626". 

G..M.  Macktk. 

HOOK  represents  various  words  in  both  Heb.  and 
Arab.,  and  sometimes  the  meaning  is  very  different 
from  what  is  usually  understood  by  the  Eng.  word 
hook.  1.  The  hooks  (otj)  used  in  the  tabernacle 
(Ex  26"  etc)  are,  in  the  Arab.  VS,  tr.  by  a  word 
(ruzaz)  which  means  a  hook  or  ringwith  a  spike 
for  being  driven  into  wood.  2.  In  2  K  19s8,  Is  37", 
Job  41',  Ezk  29*.  the  Arab.  VS  has  ring  (khazd- 
met)  as  tr.  of  no  or  oHn.  The  ring  meant  in 
these  passages  is  one  which  is  put  in  the  nose 
of  a  wild  animal  to  bring  it  under  control.  In 
Syria  gipsies  frequently  lead  bears  about  among 
the  villages  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  rings 
inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  In  Ezk 
38*  nrj  is  tr.  in  Arab,  shaktmat,  the  bit  of  the 
bridle  of  a  horse.  3.  In  Ezk  40*  o:w?  (gutters?) 
is  tr.  in  Arab,  inadztb.  4.  Pruning-hooks  (.Tjsp, 
Arab,  man&jil),  Is  2«  18",  Mic  4»,  Jl  3".  In  Syria 
pruning-hooks  are  somewhat  like  the  reaping- 
nooks  or  sickles  used  in  England,  only  very  much 
smaller.  The  handle  is  of  steel,  and  of  the  same 
piece  as  the  blade.  It  is  hollow,  and,  when  the 
pruning-hook  is  used  to  cut  down  thorns,  a  long 
stick  is  thrust  into  the  hollow  handle.  8.  Fish- 
hooks («}*,  rp  Am  4s,  n;rj  Job  411,  Is  19s,  Hab  1" ; 
tyxiarpov,  Mt  17").  6.  Flesh-hooks  (j1?!?  or  [.-iJ7[p] 
Ex  27»,  Nu  4",  1  S  2»- " ;  Arab,  minshal),  with  two 
W  three  prongs  for  lifting  meat  out  of  a  pot. 

W.  Caeslaw. 


HOOPOE  (wan  ddkhtphath,  ftro^,  upupa,  AV 
lapwing). — This  bird  is  mentioned  only  in  the  list 
of  unclean  birds  (Lv  IV,  Dt  14").  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  hoopoe,  Upupa  epops,  C,  is  the 
bird  intended.  It  migrates  to  Egypt  and  the 
Sahara  in  the  winter,  but  returns  to  Pal.  and  Syria 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  spreads  suddenly 
over  the  whole  country.  The  Arabs  call  it  hudhud 
from  its  cry.  Its  Gr.  and  Lat.  names  are  derived 
from  its  habit  of  inspecting  the  ground.  The  head 
of  the  hoopoe  is  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  as  also 
the  modern  Arabs,  to  search  the  ground  for  hidden 
wells  and  springs.  This  opinion  is  based  on  its 
habit  of  bending  its  head  downwards,  and  alternately 
erecting  and  depressing  its  crest.  The  Arabs  say 
that  it  reveals  these  secrets.  In  reality  it  is  seek- 
ing its  food,  which  consists  of  small  insects  and 
worms.  It  resorts  to  dunghills,  finding  it  easy  to 
dig  out  the  insects  from  the  dung.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  its  exclusive  source  of  supply.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  habit  which  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
unclean  in  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  not  now  con- 
sidered unfit  for  food.  It  is  often  shot,  or  caught 
on  bird-lime,  and  sold  with  other  game  birds. 
Tristram  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it  the  'doctor 
bird.'  Its  general  colour  is  russet,  but  the  wings 
and  tail  are  black,  with  white  bars.  The  feathers 
of  the  crest  are  2  in.  long,  and  black-tipped.  It 
is  as  large  as  a  thrush.     "  G.  E.  POST. 

HOPE.— AV  tr"  of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words : — 

1.  no  J  (vb.),  ne|  (noon),  Job  6»,  Pi  16»  (n©^  correctly  tr<>  by 
RV  'in  safety ') ;  cf.  npyp  Jer  W,  finfj  Ec  9*  (elsewhere  only 
t  K  1&U-US64).  The  vb.  IV)}  (root  pern.  =  '  repose  oneself  on') 
is  very  common  In  OT.  AV  generally  tr.  by  1  trust.'  2.  ^ra 
(from  root=' thick'  'fat")  Job  8"  81",  Pi 78*.  It  is  best  tr* 
'  confidence '  (so  AV,  RV  in  Pr  S>,  its  only  other  occurrence  in 
this  sense).  The  form  nppa  occurs  Job  ««.  3.  npn©  Jer  171',  Jl 
IP*  (better  RV  <  refuge ' ;  to  frequently  in  Pes),  4.  nijjp,  .Tjjjn 
Exr  10>,  Job  «•,  etc  (the  root  -Tip  is  the  frequent '  wait  for  (on) 
J"  of  OT).  5.  6.  Practically  synonymous  with  this  are  Srr 
(vb.,  Xiph.,  Pi.,  fffj*.),  n^B  (noun),  Job  6",  Exk  is»,  Ps  SI* 
and  oft,  Pr  IS",  and  nab  (vb.),  -qtf  (noun),  P»  U9"«- 1«  1*6», 
Est  91,  Is  SSU  (root  meaning  'look  closely  at,'  Neh  »*■  «X  7. 

(root  =-'irri  the  ■),  'wait  anxiously,'  La  8"  (of.  On  8>»trj,  Jg 
S»,  Mlc  in,  Job  86",  Ps  87*,  Est ««). 

In  NT  the  noun  is  Uc«  and  the  vb.  Um-!Z",  always  of  favour- 
able expectation  (contrast  U»Jr  wmfi  of  LXX,  Is  2819).  t„  He 
10"  '  the  profession  of  our  faith'  should  be  '  the  oonfession  of 
our  hope '  (rtt  tpuXrylui  Tit  Ixwttit). 

The  second  in  St.  Paul's  triumvirate  of  graces 
(1  Co  13")  has  attracted  less  attention  than  its 
companions.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  hope 
in  general,  faith  is  its  inseparable  condition ;  in 
He  ll1  'foundation'  might  almost  be  substituted 
for  'assurance.'  But  its  distinctive  feature  is 
desire  of  future  good.  Hope  may  accordingly  be 
defined  as  desire  of  future  good,  accompanied  by 
faith  in  its  realization.  The  object  both  of  faith 
and  of  hope  is  something  unseen.  Faith  has 
regard  equally  to  past,  present,  or  future,  while  no 
doubt  in  Scripture  referring  mainly  to  the  future 
(see,  however,  He  11').  Hope  is  directed  only  to 
the  future.  Expectation  differs  from  hope  in 
referring  either  to  good  or  evil  things,  and  there- 
fore lacks  the  element  of  desire. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  grace  of  hope  is 
peculiarly  prominent  in  OT.  That  was  the  time 
of  promise  and  prophecy,  ours  is  the  time  of  fulfil- 
ment (Mt  13").  Everything  then  had  a  forward 
look.  The  Heb.  golden  age  lay  in  the  future. 
The  pious  Hebrew  was  a  minor  (Gal  4').  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  old  economy  that  the 
element  of  faith  or  confidence  which  is  latent  in 
hope  was  especially  active.  In  OT  Luther  often 
renders  '  hope '  by  '  trust.'  It  is  often  hard  to  say 
whether  faith  or  desire  is  most  prominent  (Ps  38" 
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78*  etc.).  ' These  all  died  in  faith '  is  almost  equi- 
valent to  « Then©  all  died  in  hope  '.(He  llu).  They 
' endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible'  (v.").  It 
is  often  said  that  the  hope  of  OT  believers  was 
directed  less  to  spiritual  than  to  temporal  good, 
such  as  health,  riches,  victory ;  bat  this  is  only 
partially  true.  Spiritual  aspiration  cannot  well 
be  purer  or  stronger  than  in  passages  like  Ps  631 
17" ;  and  temporal  good  is  not  forbidden  to  Chris- 
tian hope  (Mt  6").  Heb.  hope,  no  less  than  Chris- 
tian, was  set  on  God  (Ps  33"- "  42"  etc. ).  Jeremiah 
beautifully  addresses  J"  as  'the  hope  of  Israel' 
(14s  17u).  If  in  NT  St.  Peter  is  the  apostle  of 
hope, — not  so  much  because  of  frequent  express 
references  (1  P  3")  as  from  the  general 

strain  of  his  teaching, — in  OT  Jeremiah  may  be 
called  the  prophet  of  hope  for  the  same  reason 
(17'- 507);  his  hope  was  deeply  spiritual  in  nature 
(31s*-,  He  10"). 

In  NT  hope  is  wider  in  range,  more  definitely 
spiritual  in  contents,  and  is  attended  with  greater 
certainty.  It  is  a  '  better  hope,'  because  grounded 
on  'a  better  covenant  which  hath  been  enacted  on 
better  promises '  (He  7"  8*).  The  blessings  it  seeks 
are  not  limited  to  the  future  life,  but  include  all 
that  is  promised  to  faith  in  the  present  life.  Or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  distinctions  of  present 
and  future  are  often  ignored  in  Scripture.  The 
divine  promises  and  Christian  aspiration  refer  to 
both  (1  Co  2»,  Ph  31*14).  Still,  the  perfect  blessings 
of  the  future  life  are  often  definitely  referred  to, 
giving  peculiar  magnificence  to  Christian  hope  (Ro 
62  8*1- »  Tit  2U  etc.).  If  St.  Peter  is  the  apostle, 
St.  Paul  is  the  theologian  of  this  grace.  Very 
significantly,  as  the  prophets  make  J"  the  ground 
of  human  hope,  St.  Paul  makes  Christ  the  ground 
(1  Co  151*,  1  Ti  l1,  Col  1").  More  specifically, 
Christ's  resurrection  is  the  irrefragable  seal  of  hope 
(1  Co  15,  IP  1*);  hence  it  is  a  'living  hope.' 
Christian  hope  accompanies  a  state  of  peace  with 
God,  is  attested  by  experience,  and  certain  of 
glorious  fulfilment  because  arising  out  of  a  sense 
of  God's  fatherly  love  to  us  (Ro  51"*).  It  is  equally 
with  faith  a  factor  in  the  process  of  salvation  (Ro 
S2"-).  Itisaspringof  ceaseless  joy  (Ro5s12ls).  Its 
object  is  salvation  or  eternal  life,  or  the  glory  of 
God  (Tit  1»  S>,  1  Th  5",  Ro  6s).   Its  expression  is 

gitient  doing  and  suffering  (1  Th  1*  He  61"-  121). 
ope  is  aptly  called  '  an  anchor  of  the  soul,'  stay- 
ing it  amid  the  buffetings  of  earthly  change 
(He  6U).  St.  Paul  puts  the  final  honour  on  this 
grace  by  placing  it  above  faith,  and  only  below 
love  (1  Cor  13u).  Like  its  sister  graces,  it  con- 
tinues in  the  future  life,  because  the  bliss  of  that 
life  is  capable  of  endless  increase.  When  God  is 
called  '  the  God  of  hope,'  it  must  be  as  the  author, 
not  the  subject  of  hope  (Ro  15u).  St.  John  has  only 
one  reference  to  hope,  describing  it  as  a  motive  to 
personal  sanctification  (1  Jn  3*).  '  Fulness  of  hope ' 
(He  6U)  accompanies  'fulness  of  faith'  (10s3)  and 
'  fulness  of  understanding '  (Col  2*).  Hope  stands 
sometimes  for  its  object  (Eph  lw,  Col  1»,  Tit  2U). 

J.  S.  Banks. 
HOPHNI  (>)?9,  B  *OaW,  A  'OoW ;  the  meaning 
'fighter'  suggested  by  Gesenius  [Tkes.  p.  606]  is 
very  doubtful),  and  Phinehas,  'the  two  sons  of 
Eli,  priests  unto  the  Lord  at  Shiloh'  (1  S  Is).* 
They  are  described  as  '  men  of  Belial  (i.e.  worth- 
less, unprincipled  men)  who  knew  not  the  Lord, 
nor  the  due  of  the  priests  from  the  people  '(IS  2ut 
RVm,  following  the  reading  of  the  Versions  and 
most  moderns).  The  particular  sin  of  which  the 
sons  of  Eli  were  guilty  lay  in  their  abuse  of  their 

'  Poaslbly,  the  «ooount  here  given  is  incomplete.  Wellhausen 
Hah.  Sam.  86)  points  out  that  the  eona  of  Eli  are  mentioned 
Mora  he  himself  hu  been  In'xoduoed.  Theniue  and  Kloeter- 


IBUeh.  Sam.  86) 
Mora  he  hinwe 

mm  insert '  Ell  and '  with  the  LXX ;  more  probably  we  ahould 
njrfitoiplT^andr' 


read  simply '  and  Eli,  priest  unto  the  Lou, 'was  then'  (Budde, 


privileges  as  priests,  in  that  they  claimed  more 
than  the  customary  share  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
further  insisted  on  having  it  when,  and  as,  they 
pleased,  so  that '  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord  '  (see  .  Driver,  Dent.  p.  216 ;  Wellhausen, 
Proleq.  pp.  68,  153  f.).  The  further  charge  of 
licentiousness  which  is  brought  against  them  (1  S 
2ssb)  is  most  probably  due  to  a  later  editor ;  the 
clause  is  wanting  in  the  LXX,  and  is  omitted  by 
Wellh.,  Budde,  Driver,  and  Klostermann.  The 
mild  rebuke  of  their  father  had  no  effect  on  their 
evil  practices,  and,  in  consequence,  a  curse  is 
pronounced  against  the  house  of  Eli,  first  by  an 
unknown  prophet  (1  S  VmK),  and  afterwards  by 
the  youthful  Samuel  (1  S  3U*14- M).  In  accordance 
with  the  sign  given  in  the  former  prophecy,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  both  perished  in  the  battle  with  the 
Philistines  at  Aphek,  whither  they  had  accom- 
panied the  ark  of  God  (1  S  4" ;  in  4*  read  '  and 
the  two  sons  of  Eli,  H.  and  P.,  were  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  God '). 

The  history  of  the  house  of  Eli  which  is  given 
in  1  S  1-4  clearly  belongs  to  the  later  (E)  of  the 
two  documents  from  which  the  books  of  Samuel 
(see  SAMUEL,  Bookj  OF)  ate  mainly  compiled ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  nairative  has  in  parts  been 
expanded  (esp.  in  1  S  2*7"*1  *)  by  a  later  Deutero- 
nomistic  editor.  J.  F.  Stknnino. 

HOPHRA  (Heb.  M)t);  LXX  Oimtyv;  Herod. 
'Arplqt ;  Manetho  OCappti). — The  Egyptian  origi- 
nal, whence  the  other  forms  were  derived,  is 
Wh-ib-i>  (see  p.  656*  note,  vol.  i.  of  this  DB). 
The  name  of  this  king — the  fourth  of  the  26th 
or  Saite  Dynasty — occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible 
(Jer  44s*) ;  yet  his  influence  upon  Jewish  history 
was  considerable.  He  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Psammetichus  II,  and  reigned  from  588  to  569. 
Although  Hophra-Apries  is  mentioned  on  numer- 
ous Egyptian  monuments,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete dearth  of  native  documents  from  which  to 
reconstruct  his  history.  Material,  however,  for 
the  two  chief  episodes  of  bis  reign  is  supplied,  on 
the  one  hand  t»y  the  contemporary  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  ana  Ezekiel,  and  on  the  other  by 
Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  not  much  more  than 
a  century  later. 

The  constant  ambition  of  the  Saite  Pharaohs 
was  the  recovery  for  Egypt  of  her  ancient  position 
of  suzerainty  in  Asia.  In  this  none  of  them  had 
hitherto  been  more  than  temporarily  successful ;  the 
Syrian  conquests  of  Necho  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  revival  of  Babylonian  power  under  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, while  in  the  next  reign — that  of  Psamme- 
tichus II — we  hear  of  no  campaigns  except  in 
Nubia.  But,  on  the  accession  of  Apries,  an  Asiatio 
policy  became  again  the  king's  main  interest.  A 
favourable  opportunity  seemed  to  be  offered  by  a 
return  to  power  of  the  patriotic  faction  in  Judah, 
and  the  consequent  revolt  of  Zedekiah.  The 
Babylonian  force  sent  to  punish  this  display  of 
independence  was  compelled,  by  the  appearance 
in  the  south  of  an  Egyptian  army,  to  desist  from 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (586).  The  check,  however, 
was  but  momentary.  Apries  does  not  appear  to 
have  ventured  a  battle,  and  the  Jews  once  more 
learned  the  value  of  Egypt's  friendship.  While 
their  Egyptian  allies  withdrew,  Jerusalem  fell, 
and  the  Babylonians  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 

*  The  text  of  thia  section  Is  In  considerable  confusion,  and 
the  meaning  can  be  extracted  only  with  difficulty.  The  two 
events  which  are  foretold  are :  (1)  the  almost  entire  destruction 


the  groat-great-grandson  of  Eli,  by  Solomon,  1  K  2*1\  The 
sign  given  in  attestation  of  the  prophecyJv.W)  is  the  death  of 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  in  one  day.  See  Wellhausen,  Dm  M 
dtr  BOchtr  Sam.  p.  481. ;  Driver,  Htb.  Text  of  Sam.  p  ML  | 
Budde,  0p.  cit.  p.  100  f. 
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(he  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  succeeding  years  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  in  Judah  induced  many  of 
the  remaining  inhabitants  to  quit  their  homes  and 
fly  to  Egypt  tor  protection.  Apries  received  them 
and  settled  them  in  the  frontier  fortress  of  Daphnte 
(Tahpanhes,  Tell  Defeneh),  in  the  eastern  Delta, 
the  station  of  one  of  the  mercenary  corps  of  Ionians 
and  Carians  who  formed  at  the  time  the  strength 
of  the  Egyptian  armies.  Certain  remains  of  build- 
ings on  this  site  have  been  identified  with  the  pave- 
ment, etc.,  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  (43*),  who  him- 
self snared  the  Egyptian  exile  of  his  countrymen. 

The  much  discussed  inscription,  in  which  some 
have  recognized  a  reference  to  Nebuchadrezzar's 
punitive  expedition  to  Egypt  and  to  the  reign  of 
Apries,  more  probably  relates  merely  the  repres- 
sion of  some  internal  revolt  (see  JEg.  Zeitschr. 
1884,  87,  93) ;  while  the  cuneiform  fragment, 
claimed  as  corroborative  evidence  for  the  same 
event,  can  be  so  regarded  only  on  the  hypothesis 
—  otherwise  unsupported  —  of  a  temporary  co- 
regency  of  Apries  and  Amasis,  since  the  war  it 
relates  appears  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
latter  king.  It  is  curious,  though  scarcely  im- 
portant, that  a  tradition  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  in- 
vasion should  have  survived  even  into  Moham- 
medan times.* 

The  event  of  the  reign,  of  which  we  hear  most 
from  Herodotus,  is  a  campaign,  undertaken  later 
than  those  in  Syria,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
the  Libyans  for  help  against  the  encroaching 
Greeks  of  Cyrene.  The  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  consequent  national  resentment  led  to 
the  deposition  of  Apries  in  favour  of  I'hms- Amasis, 
one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  and  the  Greek 
mercenaries  were  defeated  at  Momemphis.  Apries, 
detained  for  a  time  in  captivity,  was  eventually 
given  over  to  popular  vengeance  and  strangled. 

W.  E.  Crum. 

HOR  (MOUNT)  [y}t}  -ft,  Arab.  Jebel  Haroun, 
'Aaron's  Mount'). — 1.  A  mountain  named  as  a 
stage  in  Israel's  journey  to  Canaan  (Nu  20"  21* 
33",  Dt  32"),  and  as  the  place  of  Aaron's  death 
(Nu  20SB-a"  33"-"-*1,  Dt  32")  (all  P).  The 
modern  Jebel  Haroun  is  identified  with  the 
closing  scene  of  Aaron's  life  both  by  situation 
and  by  tradition.  Mount  Hor  is  stated  to  be 
situated  '  by  the  border  of  the  land  of  Edom '  (Nu 
20s3) ;  Eusebius  states  that  '  Mons  Hor,  in  quo 
mortuus  est  Aaron,  erat  jnxta  urbem  Petram' 
(Onomasticon),  which  is  the  case  with  J.  Haroun, 
as  Petra  lies  at  its  eastern  base ;  and  Josephus 
affirms  that  Aaron's  death  occurred  on  a  high  moun- 
tain enclosing  Petra  {Ant.  iv.  iv.  7).  Tradition 
concurs,  and  amongst  the  Arab  inhabitants  J. 
Haroun  is  held  sacred  as  the  sepulchre  of  Aaron, 
and  a  small  mosque  marks  the  site.  It  is  fair  to 
add  that  the  identity  of  Hor  with  Jebel  Haroun  is 
disputed  by  Ewald,  Knobel,  Dillm.  (on  Nu  20"), 
Sayce  (HCM  265),  Buhl  (Getch.  d.  EdomUer,  11  f., 
Lex., '  Ganz  falsch  die  spatere  Tradition  '),and  esp. 
Trumbull  (Kadesh-barnea,  128 ff.). 

Description. — On  approaching  the  saddle,  or 
watershed,  of  the  Wady  el-Arabah  from  the  south, 
the  almost  unbroken  range  of  the  Edomite  moun- 
tains opens  out  to  the  eastward  at  Wady  Abu 
Kuseibeh,  disclosing  a  wide  valley,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  J.  Haroun,  standing  out  conspicuously 
amidst  an  assemblage  of  broken  ridges  tumultu- 
ously  thrown  together,  and  constituting  the  frontiers 
of  Mount  Seir.  The  mount  rises  with  a  bold  and 
precipitous  front  facing  the  west,  flanked  by  two 
lofty  bastions  of  sandstone  standing  erect  on  the 
granitic  pedestal,  and  from  its  base  stretches  a  wide 
and  gently  sloping  plain,  also  enclosed  by  lesser 
heights,  upon  which  we  can  well  picture  to  our- 
selves the  Israelitish  host  encamped  during  the 
•  8m  AbC.  $dlih,  ed.  Evatta  (Oil.  1885),  p.  88,  note. 


solemn  period  of  Aaron's  ascent,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  summit  of  the  mount  which  was  to  be  his 
tomb ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  narrative) '  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  congregation '  (Nu  20").  Here  also  we  may 
suppose  they  camped  while  Moses  sent  an  ambas- 
sage  to  the  king  of  Edom  across  the  intervening  pass 
to  ask  permission  to  march  through  his  territory 
(Nu  20fur).  The  summit  of  the  mount  is  marked 
by  a  little  white  mosque  supposed  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  the  high  priest,  and  from  this  point  the 
ridge  descends  gradually  eastwards  until  it  breaks 
off  in  the  line  of  cliffs  which  enclose  thequadrangle 
of  Petra,  and  the  channel  for  the  Wady  Musa 
which  flows  through  the  city  (see  Petra).  The 
mount  is  quite  inaccessible  directly  from  the  west, 
owing  to  its  precipitous  face  in  this  direction  ;  but 
the  summit  is  gained  by  ascending  from  the  pass 
leading  into  Petra,  called  the  Wady  Haroun, 
which  runs  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mount. 
The  elevation  of  the  summit  is  about  4780  feei 
above  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  6072  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,*  and  from  this  point  an 
extensive  and  remarkable  view  is  obtained  when 
the  atmosphere  is  clear — towards  the  south,  west, 
and  north.  In  the  first  direction,  the  eye  follows 
the  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  heights  down  along 
the  side  of  the  Arabah  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  in  the 
second,  it  looks  across  the  wide  plain  of  the  Arabah 
to  the  white  cliffs  which  bound  the  Badiet  et-Tih 
(Wilderness  of  Paran),  and  across  this  arid  table- 
land itself  for  many  miles  towards  the  horizon  ;  and 
towards  the  north,  the  deep  hollow  of  the  Ghor 
may  be  faintly  discerned,  with  the  broken  slopes 
of  the  hills  of  Southern  Palestine  bounding  the 
view  in  that  direction.  Turning  to  the  east,  the 
observer  marks  the  white  crest  of  the  Arabian 
Desert  plateau,  sloping  steeply  downwards  into 
the  deep  hollow  of  the  Wady  Musa,  in  which  lies, 
almost  hidden  from  view  amongst  its  red-faced 
cliffs  and  precipices,  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Edom.  Such  was  the  scene  which  met  the  eyes 
of  Aaron  ere  they  closed  for  ever.  His  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  in  a  sepulchre  immediately 
below  the  crest  of  the  mount,  and  over  it  stands 
the  little  white  mosque,  conspicuous  from  afar :  a 
token  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wild  inhabitants. 

Geology.  —  Mount  Hor  is  formed  of  reddish 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  ('Nubian  sandstone' 
of  Russegger)  of  Cretaceous  age  ;  the  beds  rising  in 
a  precipitous  wall  of  natural  masonry  tier  above 
tier,  and  presenting  a  bold  front  towards  the  west. 
These  huge  beds  of  sandstone  compose  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge  to  a  depth  of  about  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  summit,  where  they  rest  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  granite  and  porphyry  of  great  geologi- 
cal antiquity,  associated  with  which,  in  some  way 
not  very  clear,  are  masses  of  agglomerate,  beds  of 
ash  and  dykes  of  igneous  rock,  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Cretaceous 
sandstone.  This  latter  formation  dips  towards  the 
east,  and  gradually  descends  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wady  Musa,  where  it  forms  the  cliffs  which  sur- 
round the  city  of  Petra.  Along  the  flanks  of  the 
escarpment  of  the  Arabian  Desert  to  the  eastward 
the  sandstone  formation  passes  below  the  white 
marls  and  limestones  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age, 
which  form  the  surface  of  the  plain  at  a  level  of 
over  6000  feet  above  the  sea.t 

2.  Another  mountain  called  by  the  same  name 
(Nu  347- ")  was  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  was  to 
extend  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea  (Mediter- 
ranean) eastward  along  the  border  of  Mount  Hor 

*  A*  determined  by  the  aneroid  observations  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Laurence,  Monday,  10th  December  1893  (Mount  Seir,  p.  96). 

t  Hull's  Memoir  on  the  Otology  of  Arabia  Pttraa,  with  Maps 
and  Sections  (1886). 
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anto  tlie  entering  in  of  Haraath  (Syria  and  the 
Lebanon).  If  Hor  be  an  archaic  form  of  har,  Mt. 
Hor  signifies  some  conspicuous  height  among  lesser 
heights ;  and  when  we  come  to  apply  this  meaning  to 
the  region  of  the  Lebanon,  we  cannot  remain  long  in 
doubt  as  to  the  special  mount  indicated.  Among 
all  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, Mount  Hermon  is  pre-eminently  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important,  owing  to  its  enormous 
mass  and  great  elevation,  which  reaches  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this  ground 
we  may  identify  this  second  Mount  Hor  with 
Hermon,  although  Porter  (Five  Years  in  Damas- 
cus', 333),  followed  by  Neubauer  (Giog.  du  Talm. 
9),  Furrer  (ZDPV  viii.  27),  and  Buhl,  prefer  Jebel 
Akkar,  a  N.E.  spur  of  Lebanon. 

LnuuTUHB.— Mount  Hor  In  Arabia  Petrm  has  been  visited 
by  Burckhardt,  Leon  de  Laborde,  the  Expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  1883-84,  by 
Lartet  under  the  Expedition  of  tie  Due  de  Luynea  in  1880,  by 
Profeasor  Palmer  and  Dean  Stanley.  The  principal  reference* 
to  authorities  are  the  same  as  those  under  the  head  of  Ssla  or 

P"***-  E.  Hull. 

HORAM  (of  n),  king  of  Gecer,  came  to  the  relief 
of  Lachish  when  it  was  besieged  by  Joshua,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  (Jos  10"). 

HOREB. — See  Sinai. 

HOREM  (oid).— A  city  of  Naphtali  in  the  moun- 
tains, Jos  19*  (see  Bium.  ad  loe.).  The  name 
means  'consecrated'  (cf.  Sabrean  prop,  names  om, 
S«cnn>,  Halevy,  Etud.  Sab.  471,  504).  It  is  prob. 
to  be  identified  with  the  modern  ij&rah  west  of 
Kedesh-naphtalL    See  S  WP  vol.  i.  sh.  iv. 

C.  K.  Condkh. 

H0RESH.-In  1  S  23"  (cf.  >*•")  David  is  found 
'  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a  (the)  wood '  (nv^hj, 
where  ?  and  n  locale  'are  combined ;  LXX  e>  r% 
Kcurp,  implying  a  reading  ritfiqs  ;  Bee  Driver,  Text 
of  Sam.  ad  loc. ).  The  word  horesh  means  '  wooded 
height'  in  Is  17*,  Ezk  31*  (if  the  text  in  these  two 
passages  is  correct ;  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.),  2  Ch 
27*,  and  this  is  probably  its  meaning  in  1  S,  although 
some  would  make  Horesh  a  proper  name,  as  in 
RVm  (see  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  245).     J.  A.  Selbib. 

HOR-HAGGIDGAD  (img  ■*). — A  station  in  the 
journeyings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Nu 
330. ».  The  Heb.,  which  means  the  hole  or 
cavern  of  Gidgad,  indicates  the  character  of  the 
locality,  and  suggests  the  land  of  the  Horites, 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  LXX  translates  to  6/xn 
raSyil,  reading  v>  'a  mountain.'  See  Beeroth- 

BKNK-JAAKAN,  GUDOODAH,  and  EXODUS,  §  iv. 

A.  T  Chapman 
HORI  (nta). — i.  A  son  of  Seir,  Gn  3om=l  Ch  i»». 
As  Dillmann  remarks,  the  national  name  appears 
here  as  a  clan  name.    2.  The  father  of  Shaphat  the 
Simeonite  spy,  Nn  13*. 

HORITEB  (Th,  AV  sometimes  Hori,  Horims).— 
The  predecessors  of  the  Edomites  in  the  country 
of  Seir.  They  were  there  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gn  14').  J"  destroyed  them  before  the 
sons  of  Esau,  and  gave  the  latter  their  country 
(Dt  2"-  **).  There  was,  however,  such  a  mingling 
of  the  family  of  Esau  and  his  Horite  (in  Gn  36s  read 
Sorite  for  Hivite)  connexions,  that  the  Horite  name 
and  descent  was  preserved  (Gn  36,  esp.  w.M-  »■  *-*»). 
They  are  not  explicitly  said  to  be  rephaim,  as  are 
the  Emim  and  the  Zamzummim,  in  Dt  21M-  but 
from  what  is  there  said  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
they  were.  Except  in  Dt  2la,  they  are  spoken  of 
as  'the  Horite,'  using  the  gen  til  io  noun  in  the 
sing.,  a  form  of  speech  that  is  never  used  of  the 
other  giant  peoples  j  but  this  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  just  mentioned,  that,  in  their  mingling 


with  their  conquerors,  the  H.  name  and  descent 
had  been  preserved,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  later,  they  were  properly  a  people,  and  not 
merely  a  race  of  subordinate  men,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Anakim  and  others. 

The  name  Horite  is  supposed  to  mean  'cave- 
dweller  '  (see  Driver,  Deut.  p.  38).  On  the  theory 
that  the  Horites  were  rephaim,  this  fact  is  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  character  of  the 
rephaite  civilization ;  but  they  did  not  always 
remain  cave-dwellers.  See  Giants,  Rephaim,  and 
cf.  Hommel,  AST  283  f.  W.  J.  Beecheb. 

H0RMAH  (nrgrj,  'Eppui,  'AriBiiia).  —After  the 
return  of  the  spies,  an  attempt  to  go  up  into  the 
S.  of  Judah  was  repulsed  by  the  Canaanite  and 
Amalekite  (the  Amorite  according  to  Dt),  who 
drove  the  Israelites  to  Hormah  (Nu  1445,  Dt  lu). 
In  this  passage  of  Nu,  Hormah  occurs  with  the  def. 
art.,  and  the  rendering  of  Dt  l44,  preferred  by 
critics  (following  LXX,  Syr.,  Vulg.),  is  'from  Seir 
to  Hormah '  (see  Driver,  ad  loc.). 

The  Canaanite  king  of  Arad  (Nu  21*-*)  fought 
against  Israel  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt. 
Hor,  and  took  some  of  them  prisoners.  Thereupon 
Israel  vowed  that  if  the  Lord  would  give  them 
victory,  they  would  place  the  Canaanite  cities 
under  the  ban.-  The  place  was  accordingly  named 
Hormah.  According  to  Jg  1",  Judah  and  Simeon 
utterly  destroyed  Zephath  and  called  it  Hormah. 
If  the  events  of  Nn  21*  happened  immediately 
after  the  attack  of  the  king  of  Arad,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Israelites  conquered  at  that  time 
some  portion  of  the  S.  of  Judah,  and  in  that  case 
a  way  would  have  been  open  for  an  advance  north- 
ward. The  generally  received  view  seems  therefore 
probable,  that  Nu  21*  describes  what  took  place  at 
a  later  period,  and  Jg  11?  supplies  further  details. 

Hormah  is  mentioned,  Jos  12M,  along  with  Arad 
as  one  of  the  31  royal  cities  taken  by  Joshua,  in 
15*>  as  'one  of  the  uttermost  cities  .  .  .  toward 
the  border  of  Edom  in  the  South,'  and  in  194, 
1  Ch  4*°  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Simeon.  In 
1  S  30*"  it  occurs  after  the  cities  of  the  Kenites  (cf. 
the  same  connexion  in  Jg  V*- "). 

The  position  of  Hormah  depends  upon  that 
assigned  to  Kadesh,  and  two  identifications  have 
been  proposed :  that  of  Robinson,  who  identifies  it 
with  es-Sufah,  a  pass  through  the  mountains  on 
one  of  the  roads  from  Petra  to  Hebron ;  and  that 
of  Rowlands  and  Palmer,  who  propose  Sebaita  as 
its  site,  in  the  Wady  el-Abyadh,  about  25  miles  in 
N.N.E.  direction  from'Ain  Kadis.  Both  identifi- 
cations are  made  with  Zephath,  which  is  mentioned 
only  Jg  1",  and  assume  that  the  old  Canaanite 
name  has  survived — an  assumption  not  without 
difficulty,  in  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  OT  that 
the  place  was  known  as  Hormah.  Either  site  is 
appropriate  according  to  the  theory  adopted  as  to 
the  position  of  Kadesh.  If  the  identifications  of 
Ziklag  and  Jerahmeel  (1  S  30")  be  accepted  as 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebaita,  they  would 
increase  the  probability  in  favour  of  that  site.  Its 
distance  from  Arad  may  be  urged  as  an  objection, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Arad,  nor  does  it  state  in 
Nu  21*-  *  that  the  cities  were  in  his  territory.  See 
Robinson,  BRP*  ii.  181 ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  374  ff.;  and  art.  KADESH. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

HORN  (ng>  ictpas)  has,  besides  its  usual  meaning, 
three  other  significations  in  the  Bible.  1.  A  kind 
of  bugle  or  cornet  (from  L.  cornu)  for  military 
purposes  (Jos  6*),  which  see  under  Trumpet. 
2.  An  emblem  of  strength  or  power  derived  from 
the  offensive  weapons  of  some  animals.  As  the 
word  is  always  used  in  the  sing.,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  special  animal  from  which  this  use  of  it 
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came  was  the  one-homed  rhinoceros,  or  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  which  still  appears  on  the  insignia  of 
British  arms.  This  emblematical  sense  of  power 
is  the  principal  use  made  of  this  word  in  both  OT 
and  NT.  Thus  the  horn  is  said  to  be  'exalted' 
(Ps  89")  when  the  figure  represents  the  show  of 
great  power,  or  '  broken '  (Jer  48")  when  the  idea 
is  that  of  its  destruction.  The  same  metaphor  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  arrogance :  '  Lift 
not  up  the  horn  .  .  .  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck' 
(Ps  76*- •  RV);  compare  the  contrary  expression 
of  humiliation :  '  I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my 
skin,  and  have  laid  my  horn  in  the  dust'  (Job  16" 
RV).  Another  form  of  the  figurative  sense  is 
when  it  represents  kings  (in  the  Books  of  Dn  and 
Rev),  who  wielded  the  power  of  a  whole  nation. 
There  is  no  real  connexion  between  any  of  these 
metaphoric  uses  and  the  Ashteroth  -  karnaim — 
the  two-homed  Astarte  (Gn  14*) — who,  in  Phcen. 
mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  the  Moon,  and  on 
whose  head  the  crescent  is  represented  in  some  of 
her  statues.  Alexander  the  Great  is  also  called 
in  the  Koran  (18.  82),  and  by  Arab,  writers, '  the 
two-homed,'  most  probably  in  reference  to  the 
two  rams'  horns  seen  in  some  of  his  coins  curling 
backwards  above  his  ears,  which  he  adopted  in 
honour  of  Ammon  the  Egyptian  god,  to  whom  the 
ram  was  sacred.  An  equally  erroneous  idea  has 
been  long  entertained  about  the  silver  horn  worn 
on  the  head  by  women  of  the  Lebanon  about  fifty 
years  ago,  which  was  simply  an  exaggerated  piece 
of  head-dress  for  supporting  the  veil  to  cover  the 
head  and  face,  and  had  no  reference  to  symbolized 
power.  See  Dress  in  vol.  L  p.  627*,  where  the  horn 
is  figured.  3.  The  horns  of  the  altar  were  four 
projecting  points  on  its  comers — sometimes  seen 
on  heathen  structures  of  this  kind.  They  were 
probably  ornamental,  but  among  the  Jews  they 
were  smeared  with  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims 
(Ex  29u),  and  may  have  been  used  for  binding 
the  animal  until  tne  time  came  for  its  slaughter 
(Ps  118",  where,  however,  the  text  is  corrupt). 
Criminals  enjoyed  immunity  of  danger  to  their 
lives  from  an  avenger  so  long  as  they  took  hold 
of  these  horns  (1  K  1"),  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Christian  churches  and  altars  were  resorted 
to  for  the  same  purpose.  See  Altar,  vol.  L  p.  77*. 

J.  Wortabet. 
HORNET  (njn*  fir  Ah,  (X<pntl<x,  erabro). — The  hornet 
is  mentioned  thrice  in  the  Hex.  (Ex  23",  Dt  7", 
Jos  24").  The  first  two  passages  contain  the  general 
promise  that  God  would  send  the  hornet  before 
the  Isr.  to  drive  out  their  enemies.  In  the  last 
it  is  said  that  God  did  send  the  hornet  before  them 
to  drive  out  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites.  (For 
two  here  we  should  certainly  read  twelve.  So  LXX, 
SMtica.  See  Dillm.  ad.loc.).  We  have  no  details 
of  a  pest  of  hornets  in  Scripture.  It  is,  however, 
not  impossible  that  such  a  pest  may  have  aided 
in  the  work.  Other  insects,  as  ants  and  locusts, 
have,  at  times,  vast  desolating  power.  The  author 
of  Wisdom  (12»-w)  takes  the  passage  literally. 
Hornets  multiply  at  times  in  large  numbers,  and 
there  are  records  in  profane  history  of  plagues  of 
them.  There  are  four  species  in  the  Holy  Land, 
two  of  which  construct  nests  of  papier  machi  in 
bushes  and  trees,  and  two  underground  or  in  cavities 
of  the  rocks.  Their  sting  is  exceedingly  painful, 
and  that  of  large  numbers  at  once  may  be  fatal  (of. 
Driver  on  Dt  7").  Many  have  thought  that  the 
meaning  of  hornets  in  these  passages  is  figurative, 
and  equivalent  to  the  'terror'  (Ex  23").  They 
argue  from  the  Lat.  oestrus,  a  gadAy,  which,  from 
the  (error  and  madness  it  inspired  in  cattle,  gave 
its  name  to  those  mental  conditions.  Whether  we 
adopt  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical  sense,  the 
object  is  to  represent  that  the  agency  of  appre- 
hension and  terror  prepared  the  way  for  the  un- 


paralleled victories  of  the  Israelites  (Gn  35',  Dt 
S2»  Jos  2",  Ps  44*-  •).  G.  E.  Post. 

HOBOHJUM (q? jhh,  ayfih,  perh.  'the  two  hollows'). 
— A  city  of  Moab,  whose  site  has  not  been  recovered 
with  certainty.  It  is  mentioned  in  Is  IS*,  Jer  48* 
(in  both  '  the  way  to  H.,'  'n  TR)  48*  ('the  descent 
of  H. ,'  'n  nto)  48".  Also  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (U. 
31,  32)  it  occurs  as  {run,  i.e.  prob.  n*An  fforonen  t 
'  Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go  down,  fight  against 
Horonen ;  and  I  went  down.'  The  language  here, 
compared  with  that  of  Jer  48*,  has  led  some  to 
find  its  site  to  the  south  of  the  Anion,  at  some 
inconspicuous  ruins  mentioned  by  de  Lnynes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wady  ed-Dera  'a  (see  Buhl, 
(?ZP272f.). 

In  Jos  10"- u  the  LXX  'Qpuretf  implies  a  reading 
O'nn,  which  ought  prob.  to  be  read  also  in  2  S  13** 
(see  Well,  and  Driver,  ad  toe).  In  these  pas- 
sages, of  course,  the  reference  is  to  the  two  Beth- 
horona.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HORONITE  pf**,  i  'Aomtl,  Neh  2"- 14  13*).— A 
title  given  to  Sanballat,  the  opponent  of  Nehemiah. 
The  name  probably  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
horon,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim,  about 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Jerus.  (Jos  10"  16**  etc.).  Some 
scholars  (so  Gesen.)  have  derived  the  title  from 
Horonaim,  a  town  in  S.  Moab  (Is  15*,  Jer  48*- *•*♦), 
pointing  to  the  close  connexion  of  Sanballat  with 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite ;  but  see  Neh  4'. 

H.  A.  White. 

HORROR  has  greatly  strengthened  its  meaning 
since  it  came  into  the  Eng.  language.  The  Lat. 
word  horror  (from  horrere,  to  stand  on  end)  is 
used  primarily  of  the  bristling  of  hair,  etc.,  and 
secondarily  of  the  fear  which  causes  the  hair  to 
stand  on  end.  Now  the  meaning  is  expressed 
thus:  'Horror  is  that  very  strong  and  painful 
emotion  which  is  excited  by  the  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  something  peculiarly  atrocious  in  the  con- 
duct of  another ;  by  some  vice  which  exceeds  the 
usual  extravagance  of  vice ;  enormities  that  sur- 
pass the  bounds  of  common  depravity.'  This 
intensity  of  meaning  has  been  gained  gradually. 
Even  in  AV  of  1611  '  horror'  means  no  more  than 
'dread.'  It  occurs  in  Gn  15M  'An  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  him '  (n^i:  .tjpn  .tj'k  '  a  terror,  a 
great  darkness');  Ps  65*  119°*,  Ezk  7",  2 Mac  3" 
'  For  the  man  was  so  compassed  with  fear  and 
horror  of  the  body '  (Qpuaur/ik,  RV  '  a  shuddering '). 
Cf.  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  144  'Ther  was  na  thing 
behind  hot  bitter  teares  and  heavie  lamentation, 
partlie  for  the  present  lose,  bot  mikle  mair  for  the 
esteat  that  was  till  ensew  upon  the  Kirk,  quhilk 
everie  an  apprehendit  in  graitter  and  graitter 
missour  of  horrour  and  feirfulness.'  Bp.  Hall, 
speaking  of  the  angel's  visit  to  Zacharias  ( Works, 
ii.  3),  says, '  It  was  the  weaknesse  of  him  that 
served  at  the  Altar  without  horror,  to  be  daunted 
with  the  face  of  his  fellow  servant.' 

Horrible  is  that  which  causes  great  fear :  Ps 
11*  '  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire, 
and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest '  (ntoi^t  gn, 
RV  'burning  wind';  King  'scorching  blast'), 
40*  '  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit' 
((tee1  iuti?,  AVm  'a  pit  of  noise,'  RVm  'a  pit  of 
tumult  or  destruction,'  LXX  4k  Xdjcxov  roAoiTupiat, 
so  Vulg.  '  de  lacu  miseries, '  and  Dou.  '  the  lake  of 
misery') ;  Jer  5»  18u  23M,  Hos  6W  (all '  a  horrible 
things  =  'a  thing  to  be  dreaded');  2Es  11«  15** 
(both'horribilis'),  lo^Chorridns');  Wis3w(x«*e»-k» 
Vulg.  « dims '),  8»  (tpucrbs,  Vulg. « horrendus '),  llu 
'  shooting  horrible  sparkles  out  of  their  eyes '  (Snrodt 
arivdripat,  Vulg.  ' horrendas  scintillas'),  16*  'hor- 
rible fierceness'  {Sewit  Bvpdi,  Vulg.  'saeva  ira'), 
17*  'that  horrible  night'  {r)]r  <rr\rpntr  iKtimpf  rtficr*, 
Vulg.  '  illam  noctem  horrendam '),  18"  '  visions  o* 
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horrible  dreams'  (<parraal<u  6r*lpwr  Sttr&r,  Vulg. 
'  visus  somniorum  malorum '),  1917  '  compassed 
about  with  horrible  great  darkness '  (ixartt  rubra, 
Vulg.  'subitaneis  tenebris').  In  every  case  the 
word  means  'to  be  dreaded,'  'dreadful';  the  ele- 
ment of  loathing  does  not  enter. 

And  so  with  horribly,  Jer  2",  Ezk  32"  '  be 
horribly  afraid ' ;  Wis  6*  '  Horribly  and  speedily 
shall  he  come  upon  you '  (0/xktus,  Vulg. '  horrende '). 
Cf.  He  10"  Rhem.  '  It  is  horrible  to  fal  into  the 
handes  of  the  living  God ' ;  and  Defoe,  Crusoe,  p. 
590,  '  Never  Tyrant,  for  such  I  acknowledged  my- 
self to  be,  was  ever  so  universally  beloved,  and  yet 
so  horribly  feared  by  his  subjects.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HORSE. — Four  Heb.  words  are  used  for  horse, 
and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  for  mare.  1.  t?s  'abbir. 
This  word  means  strong  or  valiant,  and  is  applied 
metaphorically  to  the  n.  (Jer  8l*  AV,  RV '  neighing 
of  his  strong  ones'),  47*  'the  stamping  of  the  hoofs 
of  his  strong  horses'  (RV  'of  his  strong  ones'), 
60u  'bellow  as  bulls'  (AVm  'neigh  as  steeds,'  RV 
' neigh  as  strong  horses'). 

2.  tty  p&r&sh.  The  orig.  signification  of  this 
word  is  Horseman  or  cavalier  (cf.  Arab,  faris),  as 
distinguished  from  the  rider  of  an  ass  or  a  camel. 
It  signifies,  secondarily,  a  riding  horse,  such  as  is 
used  in  war.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds  to  the 
Arab,  faros,  which,  however,  is  generic  for  all 
horses.  The  reason  why  the  Hebrews  designated 
hj  p&r&sh  only  cavalry  mounts  is  that  civilians  did 
not  use  horses  for  riding.  Only  two  clear  instances 
are  given  in  OT  of  any  person,  not  of  military  rank, 
riding  a  horse, — that  of  Mordecai  (Est  69- "),  who 
rode  the  king's  horse  (no,  not  Eh;)  as  a  special 
honour;  and  that  of  the  'posts  on  horseback, 
riding  on  swift  steeds'  (o'po  Est  8W).  In  the 
obscure  passage  (Is  28*),  so  differently  tr4  in  AV 
and  RV,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  horses  (v^-js) 
were  harnessed  to  the  cart,  or  ridden  or  driven. 
When  the  peaceful  mission  of  Christ  is  announced 
(Zee  9*),  although  he  is  heralded  as  a  king,  it  is  said 
that '  he  is  just,  and  victorious  (lit.  saved) ;  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,'  i.e.  is  not  like  military 
conquerors,  who  ride  horses.  Then  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  this  reign  it  is  said  (v.u),  '  I  will 
cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  (f&s) 
from  Jerus.,'  i.e.  where  all  is  peace  the  horse  is  not 
needed  any  more  than  the  chariot  (see  Ass).  It  is 
easy  in  many  cases  to  determine  from  the  context 
whether  p&r&sh  is  to  be  tr*  horse  or  horseman. 
Thus  'twelve  thousand p&rashim '  (1  K  4*)  plainly 
refers  to  cavalry  horses  as  distinguished  from  chariot 
horses,  and  not  to '  horsemen,'  as  in  AV  and  RV.  It 
is  clear  that  the  people  of  the  house  of  Togarmah 
(Ezk  27")  traded,  not  in  'horsemen,'  as  in  AV,  but 
in  cavalry  horses,  '  war  horses,'  RV.  It  is  the  '  war 
horses'  that  run  (RVm  Jl  2*),  not  the  'horsemen  ' 
(text  AV,  RV).  In  the  pursuit  of  Saul  '  the  chariots 
and  the  horsemen  (d'?t?  *!w3,  owners  of  horses)  fol- 
lowed hard  after  him '  (2  SI*).  On  the  other  hand, 
p&r&sh  (2  S  8*,  Jer  4")  can  refer  only  to  the  '  horse- 
men.' The  'p&r&sh'  (Nah  3')  who  '  lifteth  up,'  RV 
'mounting,'  marg.  'charging,'  must  be  the  horse- 
man.  Sometimes  neither  the  horse  nor  his  rider 
seems  specially  designated,  and  in  these  cases 
p&r&sh  corresponds  to  cavalry  (Ex  14*-  "• u- a- x- a, 
Hab  1').  In  other  caaesp&r&sh  will  apply  to  either 
the  horse  or  his  rider.  Thus  ( 1  S  811)  iTW  may  be 
'  for  his  war  horses,'  as  has  just  before  been  said  '  for 
his  chariots,'  or  'to  be  his  horsemen,'  as  in  text 
AV,  RV ;  and  ovf$  lyy  (Is  217)  may  mean  a '  couple 
of  horsemen,'  or  a  pair  of  horses,  or  'horsemen  in 
pairs,'  or  a  '  pair  of  horsemen,'  or  horses  in  pairs 
(cf.  AV  with  RV  text  and  marg.). 

3.  no  fds.  This  word  is  often  used  for  chariot 
horses  (Ex  14»  etc,  Jos  ll4,  IK  4*  Jer  50",  Ezk 
27").   It  is  used  even  more  freq.  for  riding  horses, 
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esp.  war  horses  (Gn  49",  Est  6»- ",  Job  39M-*»,  Jer 
6*  8",  Hab  1',  Zee  Is  etc.).  In  not  a  few  cases  it 
seems  general  for  horses  (Dt  17",  1  K  18*  etc.).  In 
one  it  seems  to  refer  to  a  hunter  (Job  39u). 

4.  e>fj  rekhesh.  This  word  is  used  in  three  places, 
in  all  of  which  RV  renders  it  by  'swift  steeds' 
(Est  810- M,  A  V « mules ' ;  1  K  4s*,  A  V '  dromedaries' 
marg.  '  mules '  or  '  swift  beasts ' ;  Mic  lu,  Av 
'swift  beast').  In  the  last  it  clearly  refers  to  • 
chariot  horse. 

8.  l?T  ramm&lc.  This  word,  rendered  AV  'drome- 
daries '  (Est  8",  RV  '  stud '),  is  Pers.  ramah, '  flock ' 
or  '  herd.'   See  DROMEDARY. 

6.  n^to  slls&h,  ii  tvrot,  equiiatus.  AV  (Ca  1*), 
following  Vulg.,  renders  this  word  '  a  company  of 
horses,'  KV  *a  steed,'  marg.  'the  steeds.'  These 
renderings  would  make  the  point  of  similarity 
between  the  bride  and  the  horses  their  triumphant 
march.  Others  would  make  '09p  =  mw  mare.  It  is 
difficult,  if  this  rendering  be  adopted,  to  see  what 
is  the  connexion  between  this  word  and  the  ex- 
pression 'in  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh,'  which 
immediately  follows. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Isr.,  who  certainly 
knew  the  horse  well  in  Egypt  (Gn  47"),  and  who 
came  into  a  country,  many  of  the  tribes  of  which 
had  large  numbers  of  war  horses,  should  not  have 
adoptea  and  used  so  noble  an  animal.  The  ex- 
planation is  to  be  sought  in  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  Isr.,  inherited  from  their  patriarchal  ancestors, 
and  continued  through  the  period  of  their  residence 
in  Egypt.  These  habits  led  them  to  seek  first  the 
conquest  of  the  hill-country  of  Canaan.  This 
country  is  not  adapted  for  the  movements  either 
of  cavalry  or  chariots,  and  the  aborigines  of 
these  regions  seem  not  to  have  had  horses.  But 
when  the  Isr.  came  into  the  plains  of  N.  Pal.  they 
at  once  encountered  large  numbers  of  chariots  and 
horsemen,  but,  acting  under  the  command  of  God, 
who  delivered  them  into  their  hands,  they  houghed 
the  horses  and  burned  the  chariots  (Jos  ll4"*).  The 
fact  that  the  Phil,  plains  had  chariots  and  horses 
(Jg  1")  prevented  the  early  conquest  of  that  region. 
An  encounter,  150  years  later,  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  resulted  in  another  overthrow  of  the 
chariots.  The  Isr.,  entrenched  in  their  hills,  were 
slow  in  adopting  cavalry  and  chariots.  The  Arabs 
of  that  day  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  horse. 
In  the  account  of  the  great  raid  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  (Jg  7.  8)  no  mention  is  made  of  horses. 
David  began  their  use  by  reserving  100  of  the 
chariots  of  N.  Syria,  with  their  horses  (2  S  84). 
Solomon  increased  this  force  by  importations  from 
Egypt,  at  a  fixed  price  of  150  shekels  for  a  cavalry 
horse,  and  600  for  a  chariot  and  its  three  horses 
(1  K  109*- »).  He  had  12,000  of  the  former  and  1400 
chariots,  which,  at  three  horses  to  a  chariot,  would 
make  4200  (cf.  1  K  10*  with  4",  where  40,000 
should  read  4000).  When  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
the  ten  tribes,  which  held  the  plains  of  N.  Pal.,  had 
many  chariots.  When  nearly  all  their  chariots 
and  horses  were  taken  in  the  great  overthrow  by 
the  Syrians  (2  K  137)  they  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  The  small  number  of  chariots  possessed  by 
the  Judre&n  kingdom  led  to  a  constant  reliance  on 
Egypt  for  chariots  and  cavalry  in  the  encounters 
with  Syria  and  Assyria.  Against  this  the  prophets 
inveighed  (Is  31',  Ezk  17'*  etc.,  cf.  Dt  17*).  The 
cavalry  and  chariots  of  Assyria  were  esteemed  the 
most  formidable  in  the  world,  and  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  prophets  (Hab  1*,  Nah  3*  etc.).  The 
Jews  brought  bock  736  horses  from  Babylon  (Neh 
7").  Horses  were  regularly  employed  in  war  in  Pal. 
down  to  late  Roman  times.  There  was  a  chariot 
road  to  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (Ac  8"), 
and  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  use  of 
these  formidable  engines  of  war  in  the  cities  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  in  the  pass  by  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  new 
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Beirut,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  land.  It 
is  probable  that  the  present  breed  of  Arabian  horses 
are  descendants  of  the  very  fine  stock  for  which 
Assyria  was  famous.  White  horses  (Rev  6*  19"*  '*) 
were  ridden  by  conquerors.  Horses  and  chariots 
were  dedicated  to  the  sun  by  idolatrous  kings 
(2  K  23").  Horses  had  halters  (Is  30s")  and  bridles 
(Ps  32s).  The  bridles  were  decorated  with  bells 
(Zee  14*>;  Layard,  A'in.  ii.  29,  275).  The  horses 
were  often  not  shod,  hence  the  hardness  of  their 
hoofs  (Is  5").  Chariots  and  horses  had  rich  trap- 
pings (Ezk  27").  Saddles  were  rare  (Layard,  ii.  357). 

G.  E.  Post. 

HORSE  GATE.— See  Jerusalem. 

HORSELEECH  ("S^n  'OXukah,  pS(\\a,  sangui- 
ruga). — The  obsolete  Heb.  root  p}j  corresponds  to 
the  Arab,  'alika,  which  means  to  hang  to.  The 
Arab,  generic  name  for  leeches  is  'dlak,  and  for  an 
individual  'dlakah.  If  we  regard  the  creature 
intended  as  one  of  the  annelids,  'dlUk&h  should  be 
rendered  leech  rather  than  horseleech.  Of  the 
annelids  found  in  Syria  and  Pal.  the  medicinal 
leech,  Hirudo  medicinalis,  Sav.,  and  the  horseleech, 
Hcemopis  sanguisorba,  Sav.,  are  the  most  common. 
There  are  also  species  of  Bdella,  TrocAetia,  and 
other  genera  of  leeches,  in  the  stagnant  waters. 
They  cling  to  the  feet  and  legs  of  those  who  wade 
into  such  waters.  They  also  infest  the  fountains 
and  pools,  and  the  wctering-troughs  of  cattle,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  throat  or  nostrils  of  beasts 
and  men.  The  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  is 
such  that  they  must  sometimes  be  pulled  apart  in 
order  to  detach  them.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
they  suck  quite  justifies  the  expression  'the 
•dlukdh  hath  two  daughters,  Give,  Give'  (Pr  30"). 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  allusion  may  be 
to  the  'dldk  of  the  Arabs,  the  ghUl  or  female 
ipeetre,  which  they  allege  sucks  blood  like  the 
vampire,  and  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead  (see 
Wildeboer,  ad  loe.).  G.  E.  POST. 

HORBELITTER.— Only  2  Mao  9s  (05p«r  {  =  <fo- 
pttor],  which  is  tr4  « litter'  in  3"),  RV  'litter' 
(which  see).  The  word  is  used  in  Malory's  Morte 
Darthur  (Cazton's  text)  several  times.  Thus  i.  3, 
'  So  it  was  done  as  Merlin  had  devised,  and  they 
carried  the  king  forth  in  a  horse-litter  with  a  great 
host  towards  his  enemies' ;  and  x.  37,  '  Then  came 
queen  Morgan  le  Fay  to  Alisander,  and  bad  him 
arise,  and  pat  him  in  a  horse-litter :  and  gave  him 
such  a  drink  that  in  three  days  and  three  nights 
he  waked  never  but  slept.' 

HORTICULTURE  See  Garden. 

HO  BAH  (rrph  'refuge'). —A  Levitical  door- 
keeper of  the  temple,  whose  station  was  by  the 
• gate  of  Shallecheth,'  1  Ch  16*  26"-  w.  See 
Genealogy,  III.  39. 

H08AH  (nph).— A  city  of  Asher,  apparently  south 
of  Tyre,  Jos  19".   The  site  is  doubtful. 

HOS&NNA.— An  acclamation  used  by  the  people 
on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  It  occurs  six  times  in  the  Gospels : 
twice  (Mk  11*,  Jn  12")  it  stands  absolutely,  twice 
(Mt  21»-")  it  is  followed  by  the  dative  ('to  the 
Son  of  David '),  and  twice  (Mt  21',  Mk  11")  by  the 
adjunct  'in  the  highest*.  The  circumstance  that 
in  all  three  Gospels  the  words  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  from  Ps  118* 
follow  it,  has  given  rise  to  the  assumption  that  it 
is  borrowed  from  the  preceding  verse  of  that  psalm, 
which  begins  with  'annah  J"hoshtah  nS,  i.e.  '  save, 
pray'  (Sept.  cCmov  Sij).  This  v."  of  the  psalm, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  temple,  is  said  to 


have  been  repeated  once  on  each  of  the  first  fix 
days  of  the  joyous  Feast  of  Tabernacles  during 
the  solemn  procession  around  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh  day  (John 
Lightfoot,  The  Temple  Service,  etc.,  ch.  xvi.  §  2j 
De  Sola  and  Raphafl,  Eighteen  Treatises  from  the 
Mishna,  2nd  ed.,  tr.  Succah,  ch.  iv.  §  5 ;  M.  Schwab, 
Le  Talmud  de  Jtrus.  tradu.it,  vol.  vi.  33).  This 
seventh  day  thus  came  to  be  called  the  'Great 
Hosanna'  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  992)  or  'Hosanna  Day' 
(Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage,  u.s.w.  2te  Aufl. 
p.  395  n. ;  Dalman,  Gram.  d.  judisch-paldst. 
Aramaisch,  p.  198),  and  the  name  was  transferred 
not  merely  to  the  prayers  of  the  occasion,  but  also 
to  the  branches  of  palm  trees  and  willows  (Lv  23") 
which  were  carried  and  waved  on  that  festivity. 
Similarly,  in  Christian  usage,  Palm  Sunday,  to 
which  our  Lord's  entry  has  given  name,  has  in 
certain  periods  and  regions  been  called  '  Hosanna 
Sunday  or '  Day  of  Hosannas,'  or  simply '  Osanna '; 
and  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  '  Sanctus,' 
'  Tersanctus,'  or  '  Triumphal  Hymn '  (as  it  is 
variously  called)  sung  by  the  people  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  '  Encharistic  Preface  in  all  liturgies 
(C.  E.  Hammond,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western, 
1878,  p.  381;  Bingham,  Antiq.  xiv.  2,  5);  and 
later  the  extended  use  of  the  word  gave  rise, 
especially  in  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  to 
such  verbs  as  hosannare,  oisisannare,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  corresponding  adjectives  (see  Ducange, 
Gloss,  med.  et.  infim.  Latin.,  ed.  Favre,  iii.  167  ii). 

How  the  Hebrew  term  hos(h)i'ana — employed 
by  Luther  not  only  in  his  translation  of  the  NT, 
but  even  in  some  editions  of  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (see  Bindseil  and  Niemeyer's  ed.),  and 
adopted  at  first  by  Tindale  in  his  NT  of  1625  (ed. 
E.  Arber,  1871)— became  changed  into  hosana 
(•anna),  those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  not  quite 
agreed.  Jerome,  in  his  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
Damasus  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  (Opp. 
i.  375  ff.,  Ep.  xx.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  xxii.), 
lets  fall  in  one  place  tne  conjecture  that  the 
shorter  form  is  an  ignorant  corruption  (cf.  Origen 
on  Mt.  I.e.,  ed.  Lommatzsch,  iv.  58).  The  more 
common  supposition  regards  it  as  having  arisen  by 
syncope  or  contraction  (Jerome  as  above ;  Levita, 
Tishin,  s.v. ;  and  the  commentators  generally) ;  or 
as  a  supposed  Aramaic  form  (there  is  no  root  v&  in 
Aram.)  of  the  verb  with  the  pronominal  suffix 
(meaning  'Save  us.'  See  Kautzach,  Gram.  desBib.- 
Aram.  1884,  p.  173,  and,  against  this,  Dalm.  I.e.). 

But  though  the  words  'Blessed  is  he  that  Com- 
eth,' rtc,  are  indubitably  borrowed  from  Ps  118, 
and  though  vy.m-  of  that  psalm  receive  express 
Messianic  reference  both  from  our  Lord  (Mt  21°, 
Mk  12",  Lk  20")  and  St  Peter  (Ac  4",  1  P  V),  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  rejoicing  multitudes 
in  the  evangelic  story  were  consciously  indebted  to 
the  psalm  or  its  use  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
either  for  the  cry  '  Hosanna'  or  the  festive  demon- 
stration with  palm  and  other  branches.  To  find 
the  explanation  of  either  word  or  act  in  the 
psalm  and  its  use,  involves  the  NT  interpreter  in 
grave  embarrassments.  The  language  of  the 
psalm  is  supplicatory,  that  of  the  Gospels  is 

iubilant.  The  psalmist's  petition  looks  towards 
limself  and  those  whom  he  represents  (the  English 
Pr.  Bk.  even  follows  the  Vulg.  in  inserting  the 
object  '  me ' :  Salvum  me  fax,  '  Help  me ') ;  the 
Hosanna  of  the  Gospels  finds  its  expressed  object 
in  'the  Son  of  David.'  This  aspect  of  the  case 
makes  equally  against  discovering  the  original  of 
our  term  in  the  Aramaic  kj^k  '  Save  us.'  The 
obvious  incongruity  between  the  supplicatory 
sense  and  the  tone  of  the  narrative  has  driven 
expositors  to  jejune  and  far-fetched  explanations  : 
some,  for  example,  by  transposing  the  Greek,  nave 
extorted  the  rendering  '  (Saying)  to  the  Son  of 
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David,  Oh  save ' ;  or,  by  arbitrarily  changing  vl£ 
to  vl4,  'O  Son  of  David,  save.'  Others,  resorting 
to  the  secondary  sense  of  Hosanna,  have  taken  the 
shout  to  mean  'Triumphal  palms  to  the  Son  of 
David'  (cf.  Syr.  Philox.).  The  phrase  'in  the 
highest'  also  has  been  made  to  signify  'O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  heavens,'  or  '  May  our  cry  be 
ratified  in  heaven,'  or  '  taken  up  by  the  angels,' 
etc.  The  inappropriateness  of  finding  an  echo  of 
the  psalmist's  supplication  in  the  Hosanna  of  the 
Gospels  is  made  only  the  more  evident  by  adducing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  For 
that  feast  occurred  in  the  autumn ;  the  triumphal 
entry  in  the  spring.  Consequently,  some  critics 
{e.g.  Wttnsche,  Erlauterung  der  Evang.  aus  Tal- 
mud u.  Midrasch,  p.  241  n.)  have  felt  compelled  to 
assume  that  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles have  been  confounded  in  the  Gospels,  or  that 
a  usage  of  the  latter  festival  has  been  arbitrarily 
transferred  to  the  former.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  shouts  of  joy  and  waving 
of  palms  had  become  usual  at  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion as  well  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (2  Mac 
10*- 7).  For  as  the  Feast  of  Dedication  occurred 
only  two  months  later  than  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (cf.  Jn  10-22),  the  chronological  discord  is 
thereby  only  slightly  abated. 

This  extension  of  the  jubilant  usages  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  however,  does  seem  to  point 
in  the  right  direction,  and  to  set  us  free  to  follow 
the  plain  contextual  indications  of  the  evangelists' 
narrative.  According  to  those  indications,  it  is 
most  natural  to  regard  the  word  Hosanna,  as 
respects  its  form,  as  neither  syncopated  nor  con- 
tracted, but  the  shorter  Hiphil  imperative  with 
the  appended  enclitic  (T^1;  cf.  Ps  86*,  Jer  31'). 
For  this  form  there  is  distinct  Talmudic  warrant 
(Dalman,  Grammatik  des  judisch-palast.  Ara- 
mdisch,  p.  198 ;  Levy,  Neuhbr.  u.  chald.  Wiirter- 
buch,  i.  461 ;  Schindler,  Lexicon  Pentaglot.  ed. 
1653,  col.  819).  As  respects  its  force,  we  must,  for 
the  same  contextual  reasons,  assume  that  it  had 
already  lost  its  primary  supplicatory  sense  and 
become  an  ejaculation  of  joy  or  shout  of  welcome. 
As  a  quaint  writer  somewhat  plumply  puts  the 
matter,  '  It  was  a  kind  of  holy  hurrah ' ;  and  the 
'  Hosanna  in  the  highest '  corresponded  roughly  to 
our  'three  times  three.'  Cf.  the  analogous  Greek 
and  Roman  exclamations  ''Viraid*,'  'Io  triumphe, 
terque  quaterque.'  The  waving  of  palms,  etc., 
and  strewing  of  the  way  with  garments  and 
branches  find  abundant  precedents  in  ancient 
usage,  including  the  Jewish :  2  Mac  10s- 7  14* , 
1  Mac  13s',  2  K  9" ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  6 ;  see 
Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  Grose,  i.  460  f.  j  Keim,  Jesu 
von  Naz.  iii.  89  n.  4  (Eng.  trans,  v.  107  n.  2)  ; 
Schoettgen,  Horas  Hebr.  etc.  on  Mt  21».  The 
general  use  of  the  palm  among  the  Jews  on  joyous 
occasions  is  attested  by  extant  coins:  F.  W. 
Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  Lond.  1881,  p.  73. 

This  ejaculatory  interpretation  of  Hosanna  finds 
some  confirmation  in  the  post-biblical  history  of 
the  word.  Not  without  significance  is  the  circum- 
stance that  down  to  quite  modern  times  it  was 
simply  transliterated  In  versions  of  Scripture,  not 
translated.  The  Anglo-Saxon  versions  seem  to  be 
the  first  to  render  it  'Hail'  (see  S.  C.  Malan, 
The  Gosp.  of  St.  John  trans,  from  the  eleven  oldest 
versions,  etc.,  1862 ;  J.  Bosworth,  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  1865).  Yet  Ciasca  in  his 
Latin  version  of  the  Arabic  text  of  Tatian's  Har- 
mony renders  it  Laus,  Gloria,  and  the  Armenian 
Vulgate,  Blessing  (see  Hill,  S.  Ephraem's  Gospel 
Commentary,  1896,  p.  110).  The  Didache  (10.  0) 
and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (8.  12,  al.  13, 
p.  269,  17,  ed.  Lagarde ;  cf.  7.  26,  p.  209,  20)  attest 
its  early  liturgical  use  in  churches  of  heathen 
origin;  compare  its  doxological  use,  too,  in  the 
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account  by  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.  HE  II.  xxiii.  14) 
of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord.  Although  it  is  correctly  interpreted  (awo» 
Jij)  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  ch.  i.  (ed.  Thilo, 
p.  510  ff.  ;  Gesta  Pilati,  A.  c.  i.  4,  p.  210,  ed.  Tdf.), 
yet  even  Clement  of  Alex.  (Pcedag.  I.  v.  12)  says 
it  is  equivalent  in  Greek  to  4>ws  xal  S6(a  xal  alms, 
and  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point  in 
intelligent  Christian  circles  appears  sufficiently  in 
the  correspondence  between  Damasus  and  Jerome 
referred  to  above.  By  the  10th  cent,  so  thoroughly 
has  its  etymological  meaning  become  obscured 
that  Suidas  or  his  annotator  (see  Gaisford's  ed. 
vol.  ii.  col.  2794  b)  can  define  it  elpi/in)  xal  84Jo,  and 
add,  'Some  say  it  signifies  auxrov  Jij ;  incorrectly.' 
Especially  instructive  are  the  comments  of  Augus- 
tine (in  his  Doctrina  Christiana,  ii.  11,  Migne,  xxxiv. 
col.  42,  and  Tract,  in  Johan.  Ii.  2,  Migne,  xxxv. 
col.  1764)  :  he  says  explicitly  that  the  word  is 
nothing  more  than  an  interjection  of  admiring  joy, 
a  term  expressing  an  emotional  mood,  not  a  con- 
nected thought ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  '  Amen ' 
and  '  Hallelujah,'  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  which 
evidently  in  his  day  still  clung  to  them.  The 
contrast  he  draws  finds  illustration  in  pseudo- 
Justin  in  the  5th  cent,  in  his  Responsio  ad  Quxst. 
50  (Otto,  Corp.  apol.  Christ,  ed.  3,  vol.  v.  p.  74), 
where  '  Hallelujah '  is  correctly  interpreted  '  Sing 
praise  to  the  Eternal,'  but  'Hosanna'  is  said  to 
mean  'Transcendent  majesty.'  The  practice  of 
employing  the  phrase  '  Hosanna  in  the  highest'  as 
a  glad  greeting— deprecated  by  Jerome  on  Mt  21 16 
(Opp.  vii.  col.  152,  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  xxvi.) — 
appears  as  late  as  A.n.  670,  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (ed.  Gildemeister,  Berlin,  1889,  §  40). 

Litkrathrr. — The  discussions  of  the  term  are  numerous,  and 
widely  scattered  In  commentaries  and  exegetlcal  works.  Speci- 
mens of  the  older  may  be  seen  in  the  Crltici  Sticri ;  in  Poole's 
Sunop*i«  \  In  Lampe  on  Jn  12";  J.  C.  Wolf.  Curm,  etc.,  on 
Mt  21»,  where  numerous  reft*,  are  given.  Worth  consulting, 
also,  are  the  7th  ch.  of  Gabriel  Groddeck's  essay  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  In  Ugollnl's  Thesaurus,  etc.  vol.  xvlll.  p.  .V14  If.,  and 
the  note  in  F.  B.  Dach's  ed.  of  the  treatise  Succah,  ch.  Iv. 
1 5,  p.  881  ft*.  Special  essavs  on  the  word  (or  the  triumphal  entrv) 
bv  Blndrlm  (1671),  Wlnzer  (17118),  Zopf  (1708),  Nothdurflt  (17li), 
Bucher  (1728),  Wernsdorf  (1765),  J.  C.  Plan*  (17S9),  J.  M.  H. 
Harms,  J.  G.  Kau,  Sauorbrel,  J.  G.  Walch,  and  others,  are 
catalogued ;  but  they  have  not  been  accessible  to  the  present 
writer.  J.  H.  THAYER. 

"H08EA.— 

1.  Name  and  Life  of  the  Prophet.  # 
If.  The  Prophet's  Time. 
III.  The  Prophet's  Book. 

A.  First  division,  chs.  1-8. 

£.  Second  division,  chs.  4-14* 

(1)  The  cultus. 

(2)  The  Internal  misrule. 
(8)  External  politics. 

iv.  Some  General  Ideas. 

(1)  God  and  Religion. 

(2)  The  People. 

v.  Integrity  and  Text. 

L  Name  and  Life  of  the  Prophet.— The 
prophet  Hosea  (Heb.  r.5,'n  'salvation,'  Gr.  'Oo-ije, 
Lat.  Osee,  so  AV  Ro  9s*),  whose  name  is  identical 
with  the  original  name  of  Joshua  (Nu  138),  and 
with  that  of  the  last  king  of  Israel  (AV  Hoshea 
2  K  16*°),  was  certainly  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  the  condition  and  destiny  of  which  he 
has  in  view  throughout  his  prophecy.  The  refer- 
ences in  the  prophecy  to  Judah,  though  pretty 
numerous,  are  more  incidental,  and  Jerusalem  is 
nowhere  mentioned.*  Israel  is  'the  land'  (l2), 
its  king  is  'our  king'  (7&),  and  it  is  'the  house  of 
Jehu'  on  which  the  blood  of  Jezreel  shall  be 
visited,  and  'the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel' 
that  shall  be  made  to  cease  (l4).  It  is  the  localities 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  that  are  familiar  to  the 

*  References  to  Judah  arc :  V-  »  8«  4"  S*  ">• '««  6*-  "  8"  10" 
11"  12s.   A  number  of  these  passages  appear  to  disturb  the  con- 
nexion, and  have  been  thought  later  Insertions  or  alterations  of 
the  text. 
Ctiarla  Scribner'i  Sont 
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prophet,  Gilead  and  Tabor  (5l  6»  12"),  Gibeah  (58 
99  10»),  Gilgal  (4"  9"  12"),  Jezreel  (l«-a.u  2**), 
Ramah  (6s),  Shechem  (6"),  and  particularly  Bethel 
(4i6  6«  105.8.U  124)  and  Samaria  (7'  e*>«  10"  13"»). 
In  like  manner  it  is  the  internal  condition  of  Israel 
and  the  state  of  parties  there  to 'which  allusion  is 
made :  the  neglect  and  selfishness  of  the  priests 
(44tr-  5l  811)  ;  the  heathenish  revelry  of  the  people  at 
the  feasts  (2U  91),  and  their  immoralities  at  the 
high  places  (418- 14  610)  ;  and  the  conspiracies,  blood- 
shed, and  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of 
Jeroboam — 'all  their  kings  are  fallen'  (7T  13u).» 

Little  is  known  of  the  prophet's  history.  His 
father  was  named  Beeri  (l1),  and  he  represents 
himself  as  taking  to  wife  a  woman  called  Gomer, 
who  became  the  mother  of  several  children,  to 
whom  he  gave  symbolical  names  prophetical  of  the 
destiny  of  his  country  (ch.  1).  The  rather  obscure 
passage  9s  may  imply  that  he  and  others  were 
exposed  to  persecution — 'as  for  the  prophet,  the 
snare  of  a  fowler  is  on  all  his  ways,  and  enmity  in 
the  house  of  his  God.'  Whether  the  words  of  the 
previous  verse,  '  the  prophet  is  a  fool,  the  man  of 
the  spirit  is  mad,'  be  contemptuous  language  used 
by  the  people  (2  K  9",  Jer  29:»),  to  which  the 
prophet  replies  :  Yes,  '  because  of  the  multitude  of 
thine  iniquity,  and  the  great  enmity ' ;  or  whether 
the  words  be  those  of  the  prophet  himself,  express- 
ing the  distraction  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
wickedness  and  hostility  of  the  people  Jer  239ff), 
is  rather  uncertain. 

There  Is  nothing:  to  Indicate  with  any  certaintv  to  what  rank 
of  life  the  prophet  belonged.  Dubra  (Thiol,  d'. Proph..  180  f.) 
has  argued  that  he  was  probably  a  member  of  the  priestly  class, 
on  account  of  bis  frequent  references  to  the  priests  (4flnf-  51  0°), 
to  the  Torah  of  God  (4»  8"),  to  '  unclean  things '  (»»,  cf.  5»  ft™), 
to  '  abominations '  (910),  and  to  persecution  *  in  the  house  of  his 
God'  (97-  •).  He  was  certainly  a  man  sufficiently  educated  to 
follow  and  estimate  the  politics  of  his  country,  whether  at  homo 
or  abroad  (I1-11  5U,0,  and  to  pass  judgment  on  the  course  the 
national  history  had  taken  from  the  beginning.  If  any  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn  from  the  figures  and  comparisons  in  which 
the  prophecy  is  so  rich,  it  would  be  that  the  prophet,  like  Amos, 
belonged  to  the  country  rather  than  the  city.  Such  Images 
are:  la\  those  from  wild  beasts,  the  lion,  panther,  and  bear  (.V* 
fit  uio  ijj7.  and  other  creatures  of  the  field,  as  the  wild  ass 
(^9),  and  birds  (7U  if11  It11),  and  from  the  snares  and  pits  em- 
ployed in  trapping  the'm  (o1- 1  7U  9*).  (h)  Those  from  agri- 
cultural llfo,  e.g.  from  stubborn  cattle  (416  9U),  the  yoke  and 
ways  of  easing  it  (11*),  harnessing,  threshing,  plowing,  and 
harrowing  (10>UY*) ;  from  the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  as 
sowing  and  reaping :  1  sowing  the  wind '  (S7), 4  sowing  righteous- 
ness '  (lo11?-) ;  from  the  corn  floor  (9* 13s),  and  the  like.  And  in 
general  (e)  the  imagery  reflects  country  life,  e.g.  references  to 
the  vine  and  n\y  and  the  time  when  their  fruit  Is  choice  (910  101), 
to  the  furrows  of  the  field  (10*  12"),  the  poppy  (ltr>),  thorns 
and  thistles  (10"),  nettles  (9"),  reeds  (I8U),  cf.  the  Images  in  V"- 
14«f.) ;  to  the  rains  of  the  various  seasons,  the  winter,  early  and 
latter  rain  (6>  Ut11).  to  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  (ft* 
la3),  to  the  swollen  country  brooks — '  like  a  Bplinter  on  the  face 
of  the  water '  C107),  and  to  the  hot  desert  wind  that  smites  the 
vegetation  and  leaves  the  fountain  dry  (18,s).  Hosea  is  the 
only  writer  before  Deut.  (1914  2717)  who  refers  to  the  removal  of 
boundary  stones  in  the  fields  (510).  Whether  this  imagery 
warrants  any  conclusion  regarding  the  prophet's  position  in 
life  or  not,  it  la  evidence  of  a  fine  poetic  Bensibfltty,  of  profound 
sympathy  with  nature  and  lovo  of  creature  life.  The  prophet 
lives  in  the  things  that  are  around  him,  sympathirfng  with  the 
life  in  everything  and  feeling  its  charui.  'It  is  characteristic  of 
his  Images  that  they  are  painted  in  a  word  and  never  developed. 
Those  of  them  that  refer  to  human  life  have  usually  something 
pathetic  in  them :  Kphraim's  decadence  among  the  nations  is 
like  grey  hairs  coining  up  on  the  head  of  one  old  before  his 
time  !»*) ;  in  his  inability  to  grasp  the  crisis  now  come  upon 
him.  and  use  it  as  the  entrance  upon  a  larger  life,  he  is  like  the 
child  that  dies  on  the  threshold  of  birth  (1«»).  In  His  guidance 
of  His  people  God  has  been  like  one  that  teaches  a  child  to  go 
(11s).  Ephraim  must  bring  out  his  children  to  the  munlorcr; 
jiore  merciful  would  it  be  if  God  would  deny  them  children, 
giving  them  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts  (9U_").  The 
pleasant  homes  of  Ephraim  shall  be  overgrown  with  nettles,  his 
children  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations,  and  a  foreign 
laud  shall  bury  them  (9»-17). 

Jewish  writers  identlfv  Beeri  the  father  of  Hosea  with  Beerah, 
a  Keubenlle  prince  carried  captive  bv  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Ch  6*>. 
According  to  Christian  tradition  the  prophet  was  of  the  tribe  of 
lssachar,  and  from  a  place  called  Belemolh  or  Belemon  (Baalmoth, 


•  Whether  such  forms  as  Vim  ll«,  D«p  10",  'HR  tchtrt  1  18" 
be  examples  of  northern  dialect  may  be  doubtful. 


Ephrem  Syrus  in  Knobel.  Prophetitmtu,  li.  \H ;  the  form  Bele- 
mon has  been  compared  with  a  place  Balamon  [KV],  near 
Dothan,  mentioned  In  Jth  &•).  A  Jewish  legend  (In  Oarpzov, 
Introd.)  states  that  the  prophet  died  In  Babylon,  and  was 
carried  to  Galilee  and  burled  in  Safed  (Neubsiier,  Giog.  da 
Talmud,  227).  According  to  another  tradition  he  was  a  native 
of  Gilead,  and  the  grave  of  Nebi  Osha  (prophet  Hosea)  Is 
shown  near  es-Salt  (Baedeker,  Patent,  887). 

ii.  THE  PROPHET'S  TIME.— Chs.  1-3  contain 
references  to  events  and  prophecies  of  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  though  written  later ;  while  much  in 
ohs.  4-14  reflects  the  period  of  disorder  that  fol- 
lowed his  death.  The  chronology  of  the  period  is 
obscure.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  state  that 
Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  in  738  (2  K  1519) ; 
this  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
(said  to  have  lasted  about  ten  years,  2  K  1517)  ; 
and  as  his  two  predecessors  reigned  only  7  months 
in  all,  Jeroboam's  death  must  have  occurred 
c.  740-745.  Uosea's  ministry  therefore  began  some 
time  previous  to  this  date  (l4).  The  prophet's 
career  probably  closed  before  735-734,  the  date  of 
the  Syro-Ephraiinitic  invasion  of  Judah,  as  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  this  event,  nor  yet  to  the 
deportation  of  northern  Israel  by  Tiglath-pileser  in 
734.  Gilead  is  still  an  integral  part  of  Israel 
(51  6»  12"),  and  Assyria  Is  not  spoken  of  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  delusive  support  (518  7"  8*  121- s  14s). 
The  title  'king  Jareb'  (LXX  'lapein)  given  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (5U  10")  remains  obscure.  (See 
Jakeb.)  Not  less  obscure  is  10>* '  as  Shalman  spoiled 
Beth-arbel.'  If  Shalman  were  a  shorter  form  of 
Shalmaneser,  reference  might  be  to  Shalman- 
eser  III.  (783-773),  though  the  period  of  his  reign 
is  rather  remote.  Others  consider  that  Shalman- 
eser IV.  (727-722)  is  referred  to,  and  regard  the 
words  as  a  later  gloss.  Nothing  is  known  of  any 
operation  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  against  a  place  Beth- 
arbel,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Shalman 
is  a  contraction  for  Shalmaneser.*  Even  if  the 
word  1  Judah '  be  gepuine  in  61S  (which  there  may 
be  some  reason  to  doubt,  as  it  is  not  repeated  in 
the  parallelism),  the  passage  does  not  say  that 
Judah  had  recourse  to  Assyria  for  help  as  Ephraim 
did,  and  contains  no  allusion  to  the  appeal  of  Ahaz 
to  Tiglath-pileser.  The  reference  to  the  kings  of 
Judah  in  the  heading  (l1)  is  no  doubt  from  the 
hand  of  a  later  editor  (cf.  Is  l1,  Mic  l1).  The  first 
part  of  the  title,  'The  word  of  the  Loni)  which 
came  to  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri,'  may  be  older; 
at  any  rate  the  name  Beeri  is  historical.  The 
name  '  Jeroboam '  may  be  an  inference  from  l4 
'  the  house  of  Jehu,'  and  be  due  to  the  hand  which 
inserted  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  title  must  be  restricted  to 
chs.  1-3 ;  but  there  is  little  probability  that  these 
chapters  were  put  out  or  ever  existed  separately. 
Chs.  1-8  appear  rather  an  introductory  programme 
to  4-14,  expressing  the  principle  or  essential  con- 
ception of  the  prophet's  teaching,  and  showing 
how  it  was  symbolized  in  his  personal  experience. 
Though  referring  to  events  in  the  early  part  of 
the  prophet's  career,  chs.  1-3  contain  the  result  of 
reflection  on  his  whole  history  and  teaching,  and 
in  date  of  composition  may  be  the  latest  part  of' 
the  book.  The  only  thing  that  might  seem 
opposed  to  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  in 
chs.  1-3  there  is  no  reference  to  the  dynastic 
revolutions  often  alluded  to  in  chs.  4-14.  But 
chs.  1-3  are  meant  to  present  the  prophet's  funda- 
mental conception,  which  is  that  of  the  conjugal 
tie  between  J"  and  Israel,  and  Israel's  unfaithful- 
ness to  this  tie ;  and  this  unfaithfulness,  which  is 
a  state  of  the  mind,  'a  spirit  of  whoredom,'  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  cultus  (though  cf.  3* 
'without  king,'  etc.). 

Hosea  may  have  heard  Amos,  he  must  at  least 
have  heard  of  him  and  of  his  teaching,  but  there  is 

•  Cf.  Schradcr,  KA  T'  440  ff.,  and  the  Comm.  in  loo. 
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hardly  any  trace  in  his  book  of  the  earlier  pro- 
phet's influence.  Such  parallels  as  have  been  cited 
are  entirely  inconclusive,  e.g.  the  following  (the 
passages  from  Amos  are  placed  second)  :  48,  88 ;  6s, 
8T ;  5',  7*  ;  O3,  7'; ;  10',  <$'* ;  10«,  7» ;  12»,  8* ;  12"*,  2W-. 
Ch.  416  is  certainly  an  echo  of  Am  6s,  but  the  verse 
is  in  disorder,  and  its  originality  doubtful.  In 
other  places  Betliaven  for  Bethel  (58  10s)  may  be 
uncertain,  as  copyists  sometimes  made  the  change 
(e.g.  LXX  has  Bethaven  in  124).  Ch.  8"  ends  with 
a  favourite  refrain  of  Amos,  but  the  words  are 
suspicious. 

iii.  The  Prophets  Book. — The  book  has  two 
divisions,  chs.  1-3  and  chs.  4-14.  Chs.  1-3  set 
forth  the  history  or  parable  of  the  prophet's 
marriage  to  a  woman  who  became  unfaithful, 
with  the  moral  of  the  story,  which  is  the  love- 
relation  of  J"  to  Israel,  and  Israel's  unfaithfulness 
to  this  relation.  The  story  is^told  in  chs.  1.  3,  the 
exposition  of  it  is  given  in  ch.  2.  In  chs.  1-3  the 
prophet  has  abstracted  from  his  prophetic  speeches 
unci  career  the  essential  conception  of  his  teaching 
and  set  it  as  a  kind  of  programme  at  the  head  of 
his  book.  Chs.  4-14  are  more  a  reflection  of  his 
prophetic  ministry  as  it  was  actually .  exercised, 
though  the  chapters  have  also  been  written  or 
redacted  under  the  influence  of  his  fundamental 
idea  (cf.  for  evidence  chs.  4-0). 
v  "A.  Fmst DIVISION.— Chs.  1-3.— 'In  the  begin- 
ning when  J"  spake  to  Hosea,  J"  said  to  Hosea, 
Go,  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of 
whoredoms.  And  he  went  and  "took  Gomer,  the 
daughter  of  Diblaim.'  A  'wife  of  whoredoms' 
does  not  mean  a  woman  already  a  sinner  ;  nor  yet 
a  woman  with  a  propensity  to  unchastity,  a  sense 
which  the  words  could  not  bear.  A  'wife  of 
whoredoms'  is  explained  by  'children  of  whore- 
doms.' The  children  did  not  yet  exist ;  they  were 
Dorn  in  the  prophet's  house,  for  Hosea  did  not 
marry  a  woman  with  a  family  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  woman  when  taken  was  not  yet  that  which 
she  afterwards  became.  If  the  events  be  real,  the 
words  are  written  from  a  much  later  period  in  the 
prophet's  history.  Looking  back  on  his  experiences 
with  Gomer,  and  all  that  he  had  suffered  and 
learned  through  thein,  Hosea  felt  that  his  impulse 
to  take  this  woman  to  wife  was  the  beginning  of 
J"'s  speaking  to  him  (cf.  Jer  328).  Whether  the 
events  were  real  or  not,  chs.  1-3  were  probably 
written  at  a  late  period  of  Hosea's  life. 

Gomer  bare  a  son,  and  the  LORD  said,  '  Call  his 
name  Jezreel,  for  I  will  visit  the  blood  of  Jezreel 
upon  the  house  of  Jehu '  ( l4).  The  blood  of  Jezreel 
refers  to  the  murder  by  Jehu  of  all  the  descendants 
of  Ahab  and  the  whole  house  of  Omri  (2  K  10). 
The  name  Jezreel  is  used  merely  to  recall  the 
deed  of  blood.  It  is  an  ominous  sound,  a  knell 
rung  in  the  ears  of  Jeroboam  and  the  nation  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  presentiment  of 
retribution.  Again,  Gomer  bore  a  daughter,  and 
the  Lord  said,  '  Call  her  name  Lo-ruhamah  ('  un- 
pitied'),  for  I  will  no  more  nave  pity  on  the  house 
of  Israel'  (l6).  Finally,  she  bore  a  son  who  was 
called  Lo-auiini  ('  not-my-people '),  '  for  ye  are  not 
my  people,  and  I  will  not  be  your  God'  (l9).  The 
three  names  suggest  the  three  successive  steps  in 
the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land: 
Jezreel  calling  to  remembrance  the  blood  that  lies 
on  the  land  ;  Lo-ruhamah  pointing  to  a  condition 
of  Israel,  when,  no  more  pitied  by  J",  she  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  calamity  and  her  enemies ;  and 
Lo-amrai  indicating  that  the  people  shall  be  driven 
out  of  Canaan,  the  house  of  J",  and  go  into  exile. 

Ch.  3  attaches  itself  to  ch.  1M.  The  last  sym- 
bolical word  in  ch.  1  was  Lo-ammi,  pointing  to  a 
divorce  by  J"  of  His  people,  or  at  least  a  casting  of 
them  out  of  His  house.  Ch.  3  continues  the 
history.    '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, — 
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Again,  go  love  a  woman,  loved  of  a  paramour 
and  an  adulteress, 

As  J"  loveth  the  children  of  Israel,  though  they 
turn  to  other  gods. ' 

The  woman  whom  Hosea  is  bidden  again  go 
love  is  of  course  the  same  woman  Gomer  of  the 
first  chapter.  She  is  a  woman  loved  of  a  paramour 
and  an  adulteress.  The  word  Lo-ammi  (l9)  suggests 
the  unrecorded  step  in  the  history  :  the  woman  had 
fled  or  been  driven  from  the  prophet's  house  and 
become  the  slave-concubine  of  another.  He  is  bidden 
renew  his  love  to  her.  So  he  acquired  her  again  to 
himself  for  a  small  price  (that  of  a  slave,  Ex  21s2), 
returning  to  her  in  mind,  but  deferring  for  a  long 
time  to  return  to  her  in  union  (3*).  The  explana- 
tion is  added  :  '  The  children  of  Israel  shall  remain 
many  days  without  king,  and  without  sacrifice,' 
etc.  The  LORD'S  love  continues  with  His  people, 
whom  He  shall  keep  in  long  restraint  and  discipline 
in  exile,  till  their  mind  change  and  they  seek  Him. 
Ch.  2a<r-  is  the  exposition  of  this  history :  (I)  Israel's 
whoredoms  with  the  baals  (the  calf  images,  which 
are  no  G  od,  8") ,  v  v. w ;  (2)her  perplexities  when '  un- 
pitied,'  w.  ;  (3)  her  exile  and  discipline  in  the 
wilderness,  vv. l*-*8 ;  and  (4)  her  change  of  mind  and 
new  espousals  and  obtaining  of  mercy  for  ever, 
vv.19-2*.  Though  ch.  3  be  appended  somewhat  loosely, 
it  supplies  an  essential  step  in  the  story,  and  its 
contents  are  drawn  into  the  exposition  ch.  214-"8. 

The  Marriage  n/JTotea.— Various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
this  subject.  1.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Hosea  allied  himself 
with  a  woman  already  known  as  a  sinner,  with  the  view  of  re- 
claiming her.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  either  that  the 
prophet  should  do  such  a  thing,  or  that  be  should  represent 
himself  as  commanded  by  God  to  do  It.  It  is  a  different  thing 
when  he  seeks  to  reclaim  the  woman  afterwards  (3>),  and  repre- 
sents his  efforts  to  do  so  as  the  command  of  God,  because  alie 
was  then  his  wife.  Moreover,  the  representation  that  the 
woman  was  already  a  sinner  when  taken  to  wife  does  not  suit 
the  symbolism.  It  is  the  view  of  the  prophet  and  all  the  early 
prophets  that  Israel  was  pure  in  the  first  Uine  of  her  union  to 
J",  aud  only  corrupted  herself  later.  The  Lord  says, '  I  found 
Israel  like  grapes  in  the  wilderness,'  a  figure  suggesting  His 
delight  In  her  (9'°) ;  and  in  Jer  21  He  says,  'I  remember  of  thee 
the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  thy  bridal  love,  how  thou  didst 
follow  mo  In  the  wildernoss.'  Though  this  view  was  formerly 
advocated,  and  deserves  mention  because  supported  by  Pusey, 
It  has  probably  few  adherents  now. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained  by  many  that  the  whole  story  Is  an 
allegory.     Neither  the  arguments  for  this  view  uo:  those 

Xlnst  it  are  of  much  force.  (I)  It  Is  argued  that  prophets 
n  represent  themselves  as  commanded  to  perform  actions 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  really  have  been 
performed  (Ezek  4s*.).  The  actions  were  ideal;  their  meaning 
was  easily  seen  when  they  were  described ;  and  they  had  no 
existence  except  In  the  Idea  and  the  description.  All  this  Is 
true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  prophets,  particularly  in  early 
times,  did  sometimes  perform  real  actions  having  a  svmboltcal 
meaning  (1  K  22",  Jer  is").  (2)  The  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
children,  Jezreel,  Lo-ruhainah,  and  Lo-amml.  are  significant 
makes  neither  for  nor  against  the  allegorical  Interpretation. 
Real  children  might  have  been  given  symbolical  names,  as  was 
the  case  with  Isaiah's  sons  (7s  S1).  On  the  other  hand,  no  sym- 
bolical meaning  has  been  discovered  for  the  name  of  the 
mother,  Gomer.  (8)  The  argument  of  Ewald,  and  others  after 
him,  that  the  prophet  would  nave  made  himself  ridiculous  if  he 
had  published  such  a  pitiful  narrative  about  himself  all  the 
while  that  bis  wife  was  virtuous  and  his  domestic  relations 
happy,  has  little  force.  If  his  hearers  understood  that  he  spoke 
a  parable,  they  would  not  have  given  a  thought  either  to  him- 
self or  his  wlte,  but  have  attended  only  to  the  moral  of  his  tale. 
(4)  The  statement  so  often  repeated,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  prophet  la  not  narrating  an  actual  history, 
will  not  be  acquiesced  In  by  everyone.  When  It  Is  said,  '  Go, 
take  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  for  the  land  commltteth  whoredom 
against  the  Lord  1  (Is) ;  and  then,  '  Again  go  love  a  woman,  an 
adulteress,  as  J"  loveth  the  children  of  Israel,  while  they  turn 
to  other  gods'  (81),  the  first  Impression  produced  by  the  words 
is  that  the  actions  commanded  were  not  real,  but  meant  merely 
to  clothe  an  Idea.   Cf.  the  exposition  2".. 

8.  It  1b  held  by  many  that  a  certain  substratum  of  (act  under- 
lies the  prophet's  narrative.  The  chief  arguments  for  this  view 
are,  first,  that  It  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  realism  of  ancient 
prophecy  to  suppose  that  Hosea  alludes,  however  reservedly, 
to  a  fact,  than  that  he  is  putting  forth  a  mere  literary  fable ; 
secondly,  that  no  symbolical  meaning  can  be  discovered  in 
Gomer-bath-Diblaim,  which  must  therefore  be  the  name  of  an 
actual  person ;  and  thirdly,  that  we  have  thus  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  prophet's  central  conception  of  the  love-reiatiun 
of  J"  to  His  people  and  their  unfaithfulness.  The  conception  was 
suggested  by  the  prophet's  own  experiences.  Some  such 
miserable  history  as  he  narrates  had  befallen  him.   Ills  wife 
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had  gone  Astray,  sharing  the  common  corruption  of  morals 
about  her.  What  had  happened  to  him  was  not  an  Individual 
case.  It  was  not  Individuals  that  were  corrupt,  the  corruption 
was  general— Israel  was  corrupt.  And  meditating  on  his  history 
he  saw  In  It  a  reflection  of  the  history  of  .1"  and  His  people,  of 
Ills  love  and  Israel's  insensibility  to  it.  And  reflecting  further 
on  it,  the  conviction  forced  Itself  upon  him  that  It  was  not  an 
accident  or  a  misfortune  that  had  Drought  him  through  such 
painful  experiences,  it  was  God's  providential  way  of  revealing 
to  hlin  His  own  heart  towards  His  people— his  Impulse  to  take 
this  woman  to  wife  was  the  beginning  of  J"'s  speaking  to  nun 

The  attempt  to  fit  this  theory  Into  the  prophet's  life  is  not 
without  difficulty.  (1)  The  prophet's  taking  Gomer  to  wife 
was  due  to  his  own  natural  Impulse;  It  was  not  till  much  later 
that  he  concluded  that  the  Impulse  had  been  prompted  by  God. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  his  return  in  love  to  her  after  she  had 
left  his  house  (ch.  8) :  it  was  due  to  his  own  unchanging  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  later  reflection  that  led  him  to  interpret 
bis  own  act  as  the  command  of  God.  (2)  But  now,  these  events 
must  have  covered  a  good  part  of  the  prophet's  life.  The  birth 
and  weaning  of  three  children,  according  to  the  habits  of  Hcb. 
mothers,  would  occupy  6  to  10  years ;  and  when  to  this  Is  added 
the  time  during  which  the  woman  was  away  from  the  prophet's 
home  and  under  the  protection  of  another,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  recovering  her,  It  will  appear  that  not  much  short 
of  the  whole  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  Is  covered.  (8)  It  Is  of 
some  consequence  to  ask,  When  did  his  wife's  Infidelity  become 
known  to  the  prophet?  Wellhausen,  who  claims  to  have  given 
the  cue  to  the  Interpretation  both  of  Kuenen  and  W.  It.  Sintth, 
argues,  and  surelv  rightly,  that  It  was  not  till  after  the  birth  of 
bis  first  child.  But  if  so,  it  was  not  his  misfortunes  that  gavo 
Hosea  his  prophetic  word.  Israel's  apostasy  was  plain  to  Elm, 
and  he  foreshadowed  her  doom  in  Jezrecl,  the  name  of  his  first 
child,  before  any  misfortunes  overtook  him.  At  most,  his  mis- 
fortunes may  at  a  later  time  have  given  a  complexion  to  his 
prophetic  thoughts.  (4)  Wellh.  (followed  by  Nowack)  appears 
to  think  that  Gomer's  unfaithfulness  was  discovered  before  the 
birth  of  the  other  two  children.  There  Is  really  no  evidence  on 
the  point.  There  Is  certainly  none  in  the  names  of  the  children, 
for  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-amml  are  names  having  a  purely  ob- 
jective reference  to  the  Impending  fate  of  Israel;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  they  express  anv  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  father  toward  the  children,  or  any  dislike  of  them  as  of 
doubtful  parentage.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Hosea  would 
have  continued  to  retain  an  adulteress  in  his  house.  It  Is  said 
that  *  be  concealed  the  shame  of  their  mother  and  acknowledged 
her  children  as  his  own,  hiding  bis  bitter  sorrow  In  his  own 
heart '  ( W.  R.  Smith,  Prophet*,  179,  cf.  1*1).  If  he  concealed  the 
shame  at  the  time,  he  certainly  took  effectual  pains  to  proclaim 
It  to  all  the  world  soon  afterwards.  It  would  be  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  was  only  after  all  the  children  were  born 
that  the  woman's  character  was  revealed  to  the  prophet,  either 
through  her  desertion  or  In  some  other  way,  and  that  then  for 
the  first  time  he  could  use  the  bitter  words,  *  a  wifo  of  whore- 
dom and  children  of  whoredom.'  Even  the  passage  4"  leaves 
any  other  view  improbable. 


It  is  not  of  much  consequence  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophet's  book  whether  we  suppose  his 
marriage  real  or  parabolical.  In  any  case  his  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  J"  to  Israel  is  clear.  If 
the  story  is  a  parable,  it  evidently  helped  Hosea's 
mind  in  conceiving  the  divine  relation  to  imagine 
a  human  analogy  to  it.  And  many  scholars  have 
felt  that  it  helped  them  to  realize  his  idea  and  how 
he  reached  it  to  suppose  the  story  historical : — to 
fancy  a  man  of  the  prophet's  depth  and  sensitive- 
ness of  nature  united  to  a  light  woman,  who  could 
not  even  understand  a  mind  and  love  like  his  ;  bis 
anguish  and  desolateness  on  discovering  how  things 
were  ;  and  yet,  amidst  whatever  inward  struggles, 
his  patience  and  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  un- 
changing trueness  of  his  affection,  which  could  not 
let  his  wife  go,  but  sought  her  out  in  order  to 
recover  her  from  her  evil.  Such  a  history  of  his 
own,  it  is  thought,  helps  to  explain  the  colour 
which  he  has  thrown  over  the  relation  of  J"  to  His 
people — the  human  and  moral  and  personal  colour 
which  he  gives  to  the  relation. 

One  or  two  general  considerations  may  be  stated. 
(1)  Israel's  unfaithfulness  and  declension  must 
have  been  patent  to  Hosea  apart  from  any  history 
of  his  own,  as  it  was  to  Amos  and  to  Elijah  a 
century  earlier.  And  J"'s  constant  goodness  must 
have  been  equally  patent,  as  it  was  to  Amos  (2*-n) 
and  to  Isaiah  (ia).  And  the  fatal  issues  of  the 
people's  ingratitude  must  have  also  been  clear. 
These  general  truths  needed  no  particular  history 
of  his  own  to  impress  them  on  Hosea.  (2)  It  is  not 
therefore  these  ideas  of  the  relation  of  J"  to  Israel 


that  are  peculiar  to  Hosea,  but  the  conception  of 
the  marriage  tie  under  which  the  relation  has  been 
brought.  Wellhausen  considers  the  conclusion 
'unavoidable'  that  something  in  the  prophet's 
experience  must  have  suggested  this  new  idea  (Kl. 
Propk.  p.  105).  But  there  was  little  in  it  new.  It 
was  customary  to  regard  the  community  or  land  as 
mother  of  the  inhabitants ;  to  regard  the  god  as 
the  'baal,'  i.e.  lord  or  husband  of  the  land;  and 
also  to  regard  the  inhabitants  as  his  children 
(Nu  212»).  It  therefore  '  lay  very  near  to  think  of 
the  god  as  the  husband  of  the  worshipping  nation- 
ality or  mother  land.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  conception  was  in  form  original  to  Hosea  or 
even  peculiar  to  Israel'  (VV.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  171 ; 
cf.  ItS  92  tt.Y  The  idea  was  so  current  that  Hosea 
makes  Israel  express  it,  '  I  will  return  to  my  first 
husband'  (2"),  and  again,  'Thou  shalt  no  more  call 
me  my  baal'  (218).  It  did  not  therefore  need  any 
experiences  of  the  prophet's  own  to  suggest  this 
idea  to  him.  (3)  What  is  strange  rather  is  that  he 
did  not  reject  the  idea,  considering  its  associations. 
He  has  retained  it,  and  what  is  new  in  him  lies  in 
this,  that  he  lifts  the  conception  of  the  marriage 
relation  of  God  and  people  out  of  the  nature- 
sphere,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  into  the 
moral  sphere,  and  gives  it  developments  of  sur- 
prising depth  and  tenderness.  No  one  will  affirm 
that  domestic  experiences  of  his  own  were  necessary 
to  this,  and  no  one  need  deny  that  they  might 
have  been  helpful.  Even  on  the  latter  supposition, 
it  must  have  been  some  higher  influence  that 
enabled  him  to  make  the  transition  from  his  own 
history  to  that  of  God  and  the  people,  for  it  was 
not  just  every  good  man  with  a  bad  wife  in  Israel 
that  perceived  in  his  own  experiences  a  reflection 
of  the  history  of  God  with  His  people,  and  forth- 
with became  a  prophet.  (4)  The  question  is  not 
without  wider  connexions.  There  may  be  a  risk  of 
attributing  too  much  to  circumstances  and  too 
little  to  mental  idiosyncrasy  in  the  prophets,  and 
of  forgetting  that  they  had  stable  convictions 
regarding  God,  and  were  not  dependent  on  inci- 
dents for  their  ideas  of  Him.  Hosea's  conception 
of  God  is  very  unlike  that  of  Amos,  but  every  line 
of  his  book  proves  that  he  was  very  unlike  Amos 
in  type  of  mind.  There  may  also  be  a  risk  of 
allowing  our  general  views  of  the  stage  of  religious 
development  reached  by  Israel  in  this  age  to 
modify  our  particular  views  of  Hosea's  teaching. 
If  we  suppose  that  Hosea  is  the  first  to  reach  the 
profound  thoughts  of  the  spirituality  and  love  of 
God  which  he  sets  forth,  we  shall  welcome  any 
incident  or  occasion  in  his  life  which  just  at  this 
time  suggested  such  thoughts.  But  his  allusions 
to  the  history  of  Israel  do  not  suggest  that  he 
came  with  an  idea  of  God  learned  from  some  other 
source  which  he  read  into  the  history.  He  does 
not  read  the  love  of  God  into  the  history,  he  reads 
it  out  of  it.  It  is  the  history  that  has  taught  him 
what  J"  is  (f>'°  ll1*  12™-  13"). 

B.  Skcosd  Drr/x/o.v.— Chs.  4-14.— Attempts 
have  been  made  to  divide  these  chapters  utto  sec- 
tions illustrating  particular  ideas,  but  without 
success.  Ewald  found  three  sections — first,  the 
arraignment,  4'-Clu ;  second,  the  punishmtnt, 
<jiib_s)» ;  an(i  third,  retrospect  of  the  earlier  history, 
exhortation,  and  comfort,  9lu-14'0.  Driver  {LOT6 
303)  finds  the  thought  of  Israel's  guilt,  to  pre- 
dominate in  4-8  ;  her  punishment  in  D'-ll11 ;  while 
both  ideas  are  combined  in  chs.  12.  13,  with  a 
glance  into  the  brighter  future  in  ch.  14.  But  in 
truth  the  passage  is  scarcely  divisible ;  it  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  variations  all  executed  on  one 
theme,  Israel's  apostasy  or  unfaithfulness  to  hei 
God.  This  unfaithfulness  is  a  condition  of  the 
mind,  'a  spirit  of  whoredoms,'  and  is  revealed  in 
all  the  aspects  of  Israel's  life,  though  particularly 
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in  three  things:  (1)  The  cultus,  which,  though 
ostensibly  service  of  J",  is  in  truth  worship  of  a 
being  altogether  different  from  Him ;  (2)  the 
internal  political  disorders,  the  changes  of  dynasty, 
all  of  which  have  been  effected  with  no  thought  of 
J"  in  the  people's  minds ;  and  (3)  the  foreign  politics, 
the  making  of  covenants  with  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  heal  the  internal  hurt 
of  the  people,  instead  of  relying  on  J"  their  God. 
The  three  things  are  not  independent,  the  one 
leads  to  the  other.  The  fundamental  evil  is  that 
there  is  'no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land,'  no 
true  conception  of  Deity.  He  is  thought  of  as  a 
nature -god,  and  this  conception  exercises  no 
restraint  on  the  passions  or  life  of  the  people  ; 
hence  the  social  immoralities  and  the  furious 
struggles  of  rival  factions;  and  these,  again,  lead 
to  the  appeal  for  foreign  intervention.  The 
prophet  sometimes  couples  (1)  and  (2)  together,  as 
in  84ff-,  and  sometimes  (2)  and  (3),  as  in  6'»  121. 
Chs.  4-13  are  one  long  indictment  of  Israel  and 
threat  of  punishment ;  a  few  passages  illustrating 
the  unchanging  love  of  J"  at  the  beginning  (910 
ll1),  and  all  through  the  people's  history  (ll*4,  cf. 
2'),  only  throw  their  unfaithfulness  into  deeper 
shadow.* 

(1)  The  Cultus. — Chs.  4-6  are  mainly  devoted  to 
the  cultus,  though  it  is  often  alluded  to  all  through 
the  chapters  (8.  91  lO1"-*  11«  13s).  The  term 
'  whoredom '  is  specially  applied  to  the  cultus. 
The  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  gross 
immoralities  practised  at  the  sanctuaries  (413-14), 
or  it  may  be  a  corollary  from  the  conception  of  the 
marriage  relation  of  J"  to  Israel.  The  cultus  is 
whoredom  or  unfaithfulness,  because,  whatever  be 
the  name  which  the  people  give  the  god  they 
serve,  he  is  another  than  J".  There  is  '  no  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  land ' ;  under  the  name  of  J" 
they  are  worshipping  a  baal.  The  feasts  of  J"  are 
4  the  days  of  the  baals '  (2"),  the  local  Jehovahs  are 
baals.  They  are  not  the  true  husband  of  Israel, 
but '  her  lovers '  or  paramours ;  she  goes  after  them 
and  forgets  J"  (2s- a).  Israel  is  a  harlot,  following 
her  '  lovers '  for  the  hire  which  they  give  her  on  all 
the  corn-floors  (91  25).  The  judgment  of  Hosea  is 
that  the  genuine  Israelitish  spiritual  conception  of 
J"  has  been  changed,  and  another  conception 
substituted  for  it.  He  goes  further,  and  asserts 
that  the  people  are  not  unconscious  of  the  change  : 
'  I  will  return  to  my  first  husband '  (2',  cf.  616  a1*). 
The  conception  of  J"  that  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  true  idea  of  Him  is  that  of  a  local  nature-god, 
from  whom  nothing  higher  is  expected  than  the 
fruits  of  nature  (26  91),  and  who  seeks  nothing  in 
return  but  such  nature  gifts  (56).  But  this  is  not 
J".  He  desires  piety  (or  goodness,  "'??),  not  sacri- 
fices (6«);  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  flesh  which 
they  sacrifice  and  eat  (8IS).  His  service  is  that  of 
the  mind  and  life.  Such  has  been  their  God  from 
the  land  of  Egypt  (12»  1J?4),  who  has  continuously 
spoken  to  them  by  His  prophets,  for  by  a  prophet 
J"  brought  up  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
by  a  prophet  was  he  preserved ;  and  He  has  multi- 
plied visions  (12"- a).  The  ritual  cultus,  because 
of  the  perverted  notion  that  it  is  what  J"  desires, 
is  '  sin '  (49)  :  Ephraim  multiplies  altars  to  sin 
(811  10s).  And  it  is  the  priests,  whose  office  it  was 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  who  are  responsible  for  the  people's  ignorance. 
They  themselves  have  rejected  knowledge  (46). 
For  interested  reasons  they  foster  the  people's 
propensity  to  sensuous  service :  '  They  feed  upon 
the  sin  of  my  people' — the  sacrificial  cultus  (49). 
And  it  is  in  vain  that  J"  writes  or  might  write 
moral  Torahs  ever  so  many,  revealing  the  '  know- 

*  How  entirely  threats  pervade  chs.  4-18  mav  bo  seen  from 
these  passages :  41".  •»  .V-  »•  »•  >«  7"-  u  gi.  s.  s.  a.  u  gi-s  97. 11.  u.  17 
10«-»  10»-u  11".  e-  7  i2«.  ».  u  i8«-«  igs-»  i8»JJ  181*.. 


ledge '  of  Him  ;  they  are  accounted  a  foreign  thing 
(8").  A  'spirit  of  whoredom'  possesses  the 
people.  Their  mind  is  wholly  away  from  J"  as  He 
truly  is. 

Hosea's  judgment  is  that  the  religion  of  Israel 
has  become  Canaanitized ;  it  is  the  old  native  gods 
that  are  worshipped,  though  under  the  name  of 
J".  The  Dionysiac  revelry  at  the  feasts  is  not 
Israelitish,  it  is  that  of  '  the  peoples,'  the  heathen 
(91).  He  hardly  ascribes  real  existence  to  the 
baals,  it  is  a  distinction  of  conceptions  of  J"  which 
he  draws.  As  for  the  'calves,'  he  will  not  allow 
that  they  have  any  relation  to  J" — 'a  workman 
made  it :  it  is  no  god '  (88).  Its  wooden  kernel 
shall  become  splinters,  and  its  gold  hull  shall  be  a 
present  to  king  Jareb  (8a  108).  With  mock  sym- 
pathy he  describes  the  people  and  priests  of 
Samaria  as  'mourning'  over  its  fate  (10s),  and 
makes  merry  over  the  spectacle  of  human  wor- 
shippers kissing  calves!  (18*).  But  though  the 
loss  of  '  knowledge  of  God '  be  the  worst  form  of 
Israel's  declension  and  the  source  of  all  other 
forms  of  it, — for  religion  ramifies  into  all  the 
channels  of  life,  and  the  nature-god  instead  of 
restraining  human  passions  is  rather  served  by 
the  indulgence  of  them  (4s- 13-14), — Hosea  some- 
times suggests  a  broader  ground  for  Israel's  cor- 
ruption. It  was  due  to  their  entrance  upon  the 
Canaanite  civilization  :  '  according  to  the  goodness 
of  his  land  they  made  goodly  images'  (101  411  ll3 
13s- 6).  In  their  whole  mind  the  people  has  become 
Canaanitized :  '  He  is  Canaan ;  the  balances  of 
deceit  are  in  his  hand'  (127r).  Not  till  all  the 
forms  of  Canaanitish  life  be  swept  away  (2s)  and 
Israel  have  again  to  go  through  the  wilderness 
will  she  learn  to  know  J"  as  the  chief  good,  and 
respond  to  Him  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth  (214- 14 
129,  cf.  Jer  22).    See  iv. 

(2)  The  Internal  Misrule.  —  Whether  Hosea 
directly  calls  the  internal  political  condition 
'  whoredom '  is  not  quite  certain.  He  does  so 
name  the  external  politics:  making  alliances 
abroad  is  'hiring  loves'  (8').  And  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  given  the  same 
name  to  the  internal  politics,  for  '  whoredom '  is 
less  particular  actions  than  a  state  of  the  mind, 
indifference  to  J".  In  84  '  setting  up  kings '  and 
making  images  are  coupled  together,  and  perhaps 
called  '  their  two  transgressions'  (lO10).  The  term 
'to  be  unfaithful'  (uj)  appears  used  both  of 
political  and  religious  defection  (67  67,  possibly  109 
for  'stood').  The  term  'adulterers'  (74)  hardly 
refers  to  political  immorality,  but  J"  complains  of 
the  people  that  '  they  have  departed  from  him ' 
and  'speak  lies  against  him'  (7;s),  that  they 
surround  Him  with  lies  and  deceit  (ll12),  and 
multiply  lies  and  violence  (ll7 121 1316).  They  are 
untrue  to  J"  ;  they  make  and  unmake  kings,  with 
no  regard  to  Him  or  the  principles  of  His  religion  : 
'  They  have  set  up  kings  but  not  by  me,  princes 
and  I  knew  it  not '  84) ;  '  all  their  kings  are  fallen, 
there  is  none  among  them  that  calleth  upon  me ' 
(77).  The  '  pride '  (P»»)  of  Israel,  i.e.  his  self-confi- 
dence and  indifference  to  J",  testiheth  to  his  face 
(5*  7">). 

The  picture  which  the  prophet  draws  of  the 
internal  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  his  day  is  a 
terrible  one.  Jeroboam,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
died  c.  740-5,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  was  assassinated 
by  Shallum.  The  murderer  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  no  more  than  a  month,  when  he  was 
attacked  and  slain  in  Samaria  by  Menahem.  In 
all  likelihood  Menahem  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  at  the  hand  of  some  other  conspirator 
but  for  the  assistance  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
whom  he  paid  1000  talents  of  silver  that  his  hand 
might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
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hand  (2  K  15w).  As  an  Assyrian  vassal  (6i«  7U  8* 
121)  Menahem  was  able  to  maintain  himself  for 
some  years  against  other  factions,  which  probably 
sought  the  help  of  Egypt  (711  818  9s-  *  1 1&).  Under 
the  long  and  successful  reign  of  Jeroboam  the 
country  had  advanced  greatly  in  material  pro- 
sperity. There  were  ample  resources  in  the  land  to 
nourish  the  various  factions,  and  they  struggled 
with  one  another  with  a  fury  which  the  prophet 
can  compare  to  nothing  bnt  the  raging  heat  of  an 
oven,  though  the  figure  contains  the  darker  .trait 
of  a  long-sighted  policy  which  suppressed  the  fire 
till  the  time  came  to  let  it  blaze  out  (7*-7).  Society 
appears  completely  dissolved :  there  is  nothing  but 
'  false  swearing,  and  murder,  and  stealing,  and  com- 
mitting adultery,'  and  one  deed  of  blood  follows  on 
the  heels  of  another  (4*).  The  prophet  alludes  to 
incidents  which  would  be  understood  by  his  hearers, 
though  they  are  obscure  to  us.  We  cannot  identify 
that  scene  of  revelry  and  possibly  regicide  which 
signalized  '  the  day  of  our  king '  (76) ;  nor  tell  why 
Gilead  (Gilgal  ?)  is  said  to  be  '  tracked  with  blood ' 
(fl8  1211)  ;  nor  why  it  is  said  that  1  all  their  wicked- 
ness is  in  Gilgal '  (91S)  ;  nor  what  is  meant  by 
'  transgressing  the  covenant,'  nor  what  there  refers 
to  (67)  ;  nor  explain  the  allusion,  1  the  company  of 
priests  murder  in  the  way  to  Sbechem '  ((I9)  ;  nor 
what  is  meant  when  the  rulers  and  priests  are 
charged  with  being  '  a  snare  on  Mizpah,  and  a  net 
spread  on  Tabor'  (61).  These  and  other  allusions, 
such  as  to  '  the  days  of  Gibeah '  (9»  10»),  are  ob- 
scure, but  they  indicate  that  internal  convulsions 
were  breaking  the  nation  to  pieces  (5W  71  8  88).** 

When  Uosea  assails  '  king  and  princes,'  he  is 
scarcely  condemning  monarchy  in  principle  as  a 
form  of  government  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
the  theocracy.  His  judgment  is  practical  and  his- 
torical, not  theoretical.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
and  particularly  in  the  prophet's  day,  the  mon- 
archy has  failed  to  secure  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  people :  '  Where  now  is  thy  king  that  he 
may  save  thee,  and  thy  princes  that  they  may 
deliver  thee  ? '  (1310).  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
the  constant  source  of  faction  and  anarchy.  It  is 
the  motives  and  methods  of  setting  up  and  depos- 
ing dynasties  that  Hosea  condemns,  of  which  the 
revolution  of  Jehu  is  an  example  (l4).  It  is  true 
that  in  his  picture  of  the  final  condition  of  Israel 
(21S-2S 14)  t|,e  itmg  finds  no  place  ;  but  this  is  due  to 
his  personification  of  the  community,  and  his  think- 
ing not  of  its  form  but  of  its  mind.  Following  the 
Targum,  some  scholars  interpret  'the  days  of 
Gibeah '  (9s  10»)  of  the  election  of  Saul ;  but  thougli 
Saul  belonged  to  Gibeah  he  was  not  made  king 
there,  but  at  Mizpah  according  to  one  tradition 
(1  S  10"*),  or  at  Gilgal  according  to  another 
(1  S  ll11).  Hosea  speaks  of  the  days  of  Gibeah  as 
signalized  by  some  crime  (10*),  though  the  story  of 
Jg  19  ft.  scarcely  corresponds  to  his  allusions.  At 
any  rate,  his  reprobation  of  '  king  and  princes ' 
must  not  be  read  as  merely  a  condemnation  of  the 
'  schism '  of  the  North  ;  his  idea  is  much  wider  and 
more  general.  He  is  weary  of  Politics.  His  ideal 
is  already  that  of  the  Church  of  God. 

(3)  External  Politics. — Reliance  on  foreign  help 
is  also  '  unfaithfulness '  to  J"  (8»).  The  love  of  J" 
elevates  the  subject  of  it  into  a  personality.  Corre- 
sponding to  His  mind  there  must  be  another  mind, 
with  a  sense  of  benefit  and  capacity  for  affection. 
And  when  Israel  leans  on  foreign  powers,  this  re- 
veals not  only  distrust  of  J",  but  alienation  of 
mind  from  Him,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole 
range  of  affections  and  duties  which  the  relation  to 
J"  imposes. 

To  the  prophet  the  Issue  of  all  this  is  certain  : 
J"  will  drive  Israel  out  of  His  house  (9l&).  Hosea 

•  For  walking  'after  the  commandment'  (5")  the  VSS  read 
'after  vanity ' ;  but  the  reading  Is  feeble  and  indefinite. 


has  no  clear  idea  of  the  instrument  or  means  oi 
Israel's  destruction.  It  is  'the  sword1  (718  11'), 
the  '  enemy '  (88  6s- 9)  ;  or  it  is  natural,  internal  de- 
cay (7*- 9  916),  the  moth  and  rottenness  (614),  Israel 
shall  be  made  to  go  through  the  wilderness  (214)  ; 
but  they  shall  also  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria 
(9"  89)  ;  and  again,  Egypt  shall  gather  them,  Moph 
shall  bury  them  (9"  711  818  9s  ll6)  ;  and  again,  they 
shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations  (917  10l'J). 
The  question  sometimes  put,  whether  it  was  the 
prospect  of  national  overthrow  that  impressed 
upon  the  prophets  the  national  sin,  or  the  sin  that 
led  them  to  forecast  the  overthrow,  receives  a 
ready  answer  so  far  as  Hosea  is  concerned.  He 
perceives  that  apostasy  from  J"  contains  destruc- 
tion in  it  (718  139?),  that  moral  law  operates 
as  infallibly  as  natural  law :  '  they  have  sown  the 
wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind'  (87), '  ye  have  plowed 
wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity '  (1018 ;  cf.  on 
the  other  hand  10la)  ;  unchastity  tends  not  to  in- 
crease but  to  childlessness  (910C  410)  ;  Egypt  and 
Assyria  whose  help  they  seek  shall  swallow  them  up. 

iv.  Somk  General  Ideas. — (1)  God  and  Re- 
ligion.— J"  is  God :  '  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God ' 
has  for  parallel  '  they  do  not  know  J'"(54,  cf.  220). 
His  nature  as  revealed  in  Israel's  history  is  Love. 
It  was  in  love  that  He  redeemed  them  from  Egypt : 
'  when  Israel  was  a  child  I  loved  him ' (ll1) ;  and  He 
has  an  emotional  delight  in  the  object  of  His  love 
(910).  His  love  has  followed  Israel  all  through  their 
history  (11s- 4  716)  ;  even  His  chastisements  are  not 
without  love — '  I  will  speak  to  her  heart '  (214  3) ;  and 
their  restoration  and  everlasting  peace  will  be  due 
to  His  love  (144  2,Mr-  cf.  llsff  ).  J"  is  spiritual,  and 
religion  is  piety  (64-6)  :  it  is  a  state  of  the  mind,  not 
external  service.  It  is  partly  this  feeling  of  the  in- 
wardness of  religion  that  leads  to  the  prophet's  per- 
sonification of  the  community.  VHe  thinks  of  the  ■» 
community  as  a  personal  mind,  an  individual  soul, 
in  its  relation  to  God  and  in  His  relation  to  it,  with 
all  the  mutual,  mystical  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  affections  towards  each  other  of  the  two  minds. , 
And  it  was  in  the  wilderness  at  the  Exodus  that 
this  true  religious  relation  was  perfectly  realized, 
when  Israel  possessed  nothing,  through  no  medium, 
hut  mind  to  mind.  And  it  is  iu  the  wilderness 
that  it  shall  be  perfectly  realized  again,  when 
Israel,  destitute  of  all  sacramental  tokens  of  J'"s 
favour,  land,  corn,  and  wine,  shall  feel  that  she 
possesses  Himself,  and  shall  respond  as  in  the  days 
of  her  youth  (21').  Such  a  surprisingly  inward 
conception  of  religion  implies  two  things:  first, 
that  the  commonplaces  of  Israel's  faith  must  have 
been  long  familiar,  such  as  J"'s  redemption  of  His 
people,  His  constant  goodness,  the  freeness  of  His 
choice  of  them,  and  the  moral  nature  of  His  whole 
relation  to  them  (cf.  reference  to  covenant  81  and 
fatherhood  ll1),  together  perhaps  with  the  con- 
sciousness on  Israel's  part  that  it  had  declined  to  a 
lower  stage  of  religious  life  than  it  once  occupied 
(27).  And  secondly,  that  the  prophet  transcends  *•* 
the  stage  of  religion  reached  in  OT  times,  and 
anticipates  a  more  perfect  future.  In  his  day  the 
religious  unit  or  subject  was  the  community,  but 
his  personification  of  the  community  as  ah  indi- 
vidual soul  implies  that  his  conception  of  religion 
requires  a  true  personal  subject — that  only  the 
individual  mind  can  be  truly  in  religious  com- 
munion with  God. 

(2)  The  People.— The  history  of  the  patriarchal 
age  and  of  the  Exodus  might  almost  be  constructed 
out  of  Hosea's  allusions.  This  history  is  his  Bible, 
where  he  finds  the  texts  of  his  homilies.  Israel  is 
to  him  a  moral  person,  and  it  is  not  so  much  her 
actions  as  her  mind  towards  J"  that  he  has  regard 
to.  He  has,  however,  the  idea  that  a  course  of 
conduct  leads  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  amend- 
ment is  hopeless ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state 
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of  mind  reveals  itself  in  all  manner  of  insensate 
actions  —  'Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  let  him 
alone '  (4K) ;  '  my  people  ask  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  for  a  spirit  of  whoredom  causeth  them  to 
err'  (4U  53-41).  They  have  better  moments  when 
the  thought  of  a  return  to  J"  fascinates  them 
;  but  it  is  a  passing  emotion  like  the  morning 
cloud,  a  dramatic  ideal  which  they  have  not  depth 
and  earnestness  to  realize  (7M,W).  J"  is  at  His 
wits'  end  with  them  (64).  On  account  of  his  con- 
ception of  Israel  as  a  moral  person,  Hosea  draws 
no  distinction  between  classes  among  the  people. 
It  is  Israel  His  spouse  whom  J"  drives  out  of  His 
house,  and  it  is  she  whom  He  again  betrothes  to 
Himself  for  ever  (21*  14).  Hosea  confines  his 
eschatology  to  the  destiny  of  Israel ;  the  nations 
find  no  place  in  his  picture  of  the  end.  It  was 
the  Assyrian  empire  that  brought  the  idea  of  the 
world,  the  nations,  before  the  prophets'  minds,  and 
Hosea  had  probably  passed  away  before  Assyria 
closely  touched  on .  Israel.  His  prophecy  ends 
with  the  prediction  of  the  restoration,  the  holy 
beauty  and  eternal  endurance  of  God's  people  : 
'they  shall  bloom  like  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  their 
roots  like  Lebanon'  (14s). 

Comparisons  of  one  prophet  with  another  are 
usually  unjust  to  one  of  the  two  compared.  Amos' 
mind  is  filled  with  great  general  ethical  principles, 
valid  eternally  and  enforcing  themselves  univers- 
ally whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ;  Hosea  starts 
from  areligious  relation  of  J"and  people,  historically 
formed,  the  mutual,  mystical  intimacies  of  which 
engross  his  thoughts.  It  is  less  in  ideas  than  in 
apt  terms  to  express  them  that  the  prophets  ad- 
vance on  one  another.  Am.  speaks  of  the  good- 
ness of  J",  Hos.  first  calls  it 1  love ' ;  Am.  inculcates 
compassion,  '  humanity,'  Hos.  first  finds  the  right 
word  for  this  41).  On  the  other  hand,  while 
Hos.  laments  the  want  of  trust  in  J"  revealed  in 
the  foreign  alliances  of  Israel,  it  is  Isaiah  that  first 
uses  the  positive  word  'faith'  (7*').  And  again, 
though  Hos.  expresses  the  idea  of  the  '  new  cove- 
nant '  when  he  speaks  of  J"  betrothing  Isr.  again 
to  Himself  (219),  it  isJer.  that  coins  the  right 
phrase. 

v.  Integrity  and  Text.— .Jerome  already  de- 
scribed Hosea's  style  as  commaticus — consisting  of 
short  clauses.  His  fondness  for  asyndetous  con- 
struction gives  a  monotonous,  dirge-like  music  to 
his  verses  — '  the  days  of  visitation  are  come  ;  the 
days  of  recompense  are  come'  (97);  'Egypt  shall 
gather  them,  Moph  shall  bury  them'  (9J).  He 
little  addresses  the  people  ;  rather,  turning  his  face 
away  from  them,  he  speaks  of  them  to  himself 
in  shuddering  disjointed  monologue.  A  number 
of  passages  have  been  regarded  by  recent  scholars 
as  interpolations,  particularly  those  referring  to 
Judah  (see  i.  note*),  and  those  describing  the 
material  blessings  of  Israel  restored  (21Mr-  14 ;  for 
list  of  passages  athetized  by  various  scholars  see 
Driver,  LOT*  306).  Reference  to  Judah  in  itself 
need  not  excite  suspicion  any  more  than  Isaiah's 
references  to  N.  Israel.  The  abruptness  of  some  of 
the  references  is  strange  (610),  though  the  general 
unconnectedness  of  Hosea's  style  must  be  con- 
sidered. Ch.  l10^1  is  either  a  later  amplification 
of  something  briefer,  or  it  is  wholly  late ;  its 
right  place  seems  after  3s.  Nowack  goes  to  an 
extreme  in  his  excision  of  passages :  2s- 7  are 
supported  by  58-  13  6lir- ;  214  by  12»,  and  220  by  41  6« ; 
and  in  many  other  cases  the  reasons  urged  for 
excision  appear  inadequate.  - 

The  Text  of  Hosea  has  been  imperfectly  handed 
down.  A  multitude  of  passages  are  corrupt,  some 
incurably,  e.g.  4tw  (in  v. 19  read  the  last  word 
altars),  6*-'»  (w),  6'  7«  8«*  (LXX  'and  they  shall 
cease  a  little  from  anointing  king  and  princes'  — 
though  the  ironical  'a  little'  is  unnatural),  8" 


(>anan),  9*  9"  10"  11»  (read  onpn  and  >ppit)i  IP3-71' 
and  others. 

Literature.— Besides  works  on  the  Minor  Prophets  an  a 
whole,  such  as  Ewald,  Hitzlg-Stelner,  Kell,  Pusey,  von  Orelli, 
etc.,  particular  comm.  on  Hosea  are:  Pocock,  Oxf.  1685;  Slin- 
son,  1851:  Wunsche,  1*68;  Nowack,  1880,  and  Kleine  Pro- 
pAe/e»(Handkom.),  1S9T;  Scholz,  18S2;  Cheyne  (Camb.  Bible), 
1SS4.  Cf.  Valeton,  Anton  en  Ilonea,  1894 ;  G.  A. Smith.  The  Book 
of  th  e  Twelre  Proph.  (Expositor's  Bible),  1896 ;  Wellhauscn,  Die 
Kleinen  Proph..*  (Sklzzen  v.)  1898 ;  also  W.  U.  Smith.  Prophett, 
Lect.  lv. ;  Bllleb,  Die  icieJitigsten  Suite  d.  AM.  Kritik  torn 
Standp.  dtr  Proph.  Am.  u.  Hot.  aut  belraclUet.  1898.  On  the 
Text,  Houtsma,  TKT,  1815,  n.  55  ff. ;  Oort,  lb.  ISM),  pp.  845  IT. 
4S0  ff. ;  Bachmann,  AltieM.  Vntenuch.  1S94;  Kuben,  Critical 
Remark*  on  some  paeeage*  of  OT,  1896;  Loftman.  Kritink 
undereokning  af  den  Manoretixka  terten  till  pro/.  J/oneae 
bok,  1894,  and  Kommentar  till  prof.  Howu*  bok,  IS96. 

A.  B.  Davidson. 
H08EN  is  AV  translation  in  Dn  S2"  of  T?,« 
which  is  probably  better  represented  by  RV 
'tunics'  (Siegfried-Stade  and  Strack  [the  latter 
doubtfully],  Sock;  RVm  has  'turbans').  RV 
has  '  hosen '  in  the  same  verse  and  in  v.37  as  trn 
of  r1??"*  (AV  both  times  'coats' ;  Siegfried-Stade, 
Unterkleider ;  Strack  says  '  an  article  of  dress, 
probably  trunk-hose '  (Pluderhosen)).  See,  further, 
art.  Dhess  in  vol.  i.  p.  025b. 

The  Eng.  word  4  hosen  *  is  the  plu.  of  a  Teut.  word  *  hose  *  (of 
which  the  root  is  unknown)  denoting  a  covering  for  the  leg, 
'breeches,*  'trousers.'  Hose  is  also  used  for  the  plu.,  but  the 
sing,  occurs  in  Shaks.  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  I.  69,  'A  silken 
doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak  ! ')  and  elsewhere.  The 
4  doublet '  for  the  body,  and  the  4  hose '  or  '  hosen '  for  the  legs, 
were  the  necessary  articles  of  male  attire  In  Shakespeare's  day ; 
the  cloak  being  needful  for  full  dress  or  for  cold  weather,  as 
Merry  Wires,  lit.  1.  47,  4  In  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatic  day  ! '  The  hosen  generally  covered  the  teet  as  well 
as  the  legs;  and  when  the  coverings  of  legs  and  feet  were 
afterwards  separated,  they  were  called  respectively  4  upper 
stocks,'  and  4 nether  stocks'  or  4 stockings.'  By  and  by  both 
4  hosen '  and  4  stockings '  were  restricted  to  the  covering* of  the 
feet.  Coverdale  (from  whom  comes  4  hosen '  in  T)n  3*1)  intended 
to  denote  the  long  Eastern  trousers.  J.  HASTINGS. 

HOSHAIAH  ("W"  'Jah  has  saved').— 1.  Aman 
who  led  half  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  procession 
at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerus.,  Neh  12w.  2. 
The  fatherof  a  certain  Jezaniah  (Jer  42'),  or  Azariab 
(432  and  LXX) ,  who  was  a  man  of  importance  among 
the  Jews  after  the  fall  of  Jerus.  (LXX  Uaaaalov). 

H.  A.  White. 

H08HAMA  abbrev"  or  textual  error  for 

rotf'fv  i  jfj  hath  heard'). — A  descendant  of  David, 

1  Ch  818.    See  GENEALOGY. 

HOSHEA  ("5?n '  deliverance '  represented  by  Ausi 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  LXX  'ilarje,  Syr. 

■°>~»>55")  was  the  son  of  Elah.  The  accession  of 
this  king  of  Israel  took  place  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  king  Ahaz  according  to  the  biblical  chronology, 

2  K  17".  But  this  scheme  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  [see  art.  Chronology 
of  OT],  as  it  is  inconsistent  in  some  details  with 
itself  (see  Stade,  GVI  88  ff.,  558  ff.  ;  Wellhausen, 
Prolegg.  zur  Gesch.  Isr.1  285  ff.).  It  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  date  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, mainly  established  by  the  Eponyni  Canon 
(Schrader,  COT ii.  pp.  161-195, 320  ft.).  According 
to  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  ill.  (3  Rawl.  10, 
No.  2,  line  28),  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (bit  Humri), 
was  slain,  and  Hoshea  ascended  thenirone  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  in  the  same 
year.  The  original  passages  may  be  found  in 
transcribed  form  in  Schrader,  COT  i.  p.  247,  K1B 
ii.  p.  32.  The  biblical  narrative  describes  Hoshea, 
the  son  of  Elah,  as  a  conspirator  against  Pekah, 
whom  he  slew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  fairly 
clear,  from  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser,  though 
the  text  is  mutilated  in  many  portions,  that  we 
should  render  '  Pekah  I  slew,  Hoshea  I  appointed 
.  .  .  over  them.'    But  there  is  no  real  contradic- 

•  On  the  vocalization  of  this  word,  see  note  In  Kamphauseo'' 
4  Daniel '  in  SBOT,  ad  Ice. 
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tion  between  this  statement  and  that  of  Scripture. 
Hoshea  was  the  head  of  an  Assyrian  party  in 
Samaria,*  whereas  Pekah  represented  a  policy  of 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Assyria.  This 
policy  underlies  his  attack  on  Ahaz  in  concert 
with  Rezin ;  see  Cheyne's  remarks  {Comment,  on 
Isaiah),  introductory  to  Is  7.  There  are  significant 

Stssages  in  the  oracles  of  the  contemporary  prophet 
osea  in  which  Ephraim  is  compared  to  a  silly 
dove  hovering  between  homage  to  Egypt  and 
homage  to  Assyria  (Hos  5U  7").  This  theory  of 
Ephraim's  shifting  foreign  policy  affords  a  very 
probable  explanation  of  the  course  of  events. 
Accordingly,  Hoshea  made  himself  the  facile 
instrument  of  Assyrian  power,  which  in  733  was 
threatening  the  very  gates  of  Samaria.  It  is  also 
probable  that  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
(n.c.  732),  down  to  the  death  of  Tiglath-pileser 
(727),  he  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  like  Jehu  and 
Menahem  before  him.  This  may  be  clearly 
inferred  from  the  mutilated  conclusion  of  the 
inscription  already  quoted,  and  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  statement  in  2  K  17*.  But  we  also  learn 
from  this  verse  that  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Tiglath -pileser's  successor,  Sholmoneser  {Shitl- 
m&nu-asharidu)  IV.,  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy  ceased.  Probably,  the  Ephraimite  king  ex- 
pected that  the  death  of  Assyria's  energetic  ruler, 
Tiglath-pileser,  the  combatant  king  (Jareb  [?]) 
of  Hosea's  oracles,  would  bring  the  Palestinian 
states  some  respite.  In  our  opinion,  Isaiah's 
beautiful  poem,  97-10*  5""",  belongs  to  this  timet 
(B.C.  726).  The  language  of  the  opening  verses 
which  describe  'Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  saying  in  pride  and  exaltation  of  heart 
"  bricks  have  fallen,  but  with  hewn  stone  will  we 
build  ;  sycomores  have  been  hewn  down,  but  with 
cedars  we  will  replace  them,'"  clearly  suggests 
that  Ephraim  at  this  period  was  beginning  to 
recover  in  a  material  sense  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  invasion  of  734-732. 

The  new  political  developments  that  arose  in 
Samaria  were  doubtless  anxiously  watched  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Palestine  was  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  Egypt.  For  the  posses- 
sion of  Samaria,  Ashdod,  Jerusalem,  or  Lachish 
by  the  ever-encroaching  Assyrian  power  would 
be  a  menace  to  security  on  the  Nile.  During  the 
preceding  decades  Egypt  had  been  weakened  by 
intestine  divisions,  but  now  it  had  passed  under 
the  hands  of  an  energetic  Ethiopian  ruler  Sha- 
bakat  (Meyer,  Getch.  da  alien  Mgyptent,  pp. 

•Oomp.  Wlnckler,  Gesefc.  Itraeft  (Then  10,  p.  180,  and 
Getchichte  Babytonimt  u.  Attyr.  p.  230  ff. 

f  Obeyne,  DQlmann,  ud  Duhm  would  place  It  some  nine 
yea™  earlier,  is.  shortly  before  the  Syro-Ephraimite  war ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  tee  what  substantial  grounds  exist  for  placing 
it  so  early.  If  we  take  the  Assyrian  Invasion  of  734  as  the 
historic  background,  the  refrain  becomes  doubly  significant, 
and  the  graphic  description  of  the  advancing  Assyrian  hosts  in 
Is  6»-»  (forming,  as  Dillmann  rightly  considers,  a  natural 
pendant  or  conclusion  to  the  poem)  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
vivid  «nd  not  too  remote  historio  experience.  8"  remains 
obscure,  whether  we  accept  the  earlier  or  later  date  ;  and  even 
when  we  regard  the  Hebrew  text  as  sound  (certainly  doubtful 
In  the  opening  part  of  the  verse),  the  phrase  'enemies  of 
Rerui'  would  lie  thoroughly  intelligible  under  the  historio 
conditions  which  we  have  suggested. 

!  The  ordinary  identification  of  the  too  (wrongly  pronounced 
So  by  the  Massoretes)  with  this  Ethiopian  ruler  can  hardly  be 
maintain*!.  LXX  2irw ;  Lucian,  ed.  Lagarde,  reads,  rtn 
AAmmuAjt  AiQmwil  rit  Mrujuwr*  i'  Alyvwr*.  In  line  26  of  the 
Khorsabad  inscr.  of  Sargon  mention  is  made  of  Sibi,  tartan  or 
generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  forces  who  co-operated  with 
Banunu  (Hanno)  of  Oaza  in  resisting  the  arms  of  Assyria.  In  all 
probability,  we  ought  to  identify  this  Sibi  (properly  S&"i)  with  the 
K15  (as  we  should  pronounce  It)  of  the  Hebrew  text.  But  this 
personage  was  not  the  supreme  king  of  Egypt  or  Pharaoh. 
This  is  clear  from  the  same  passage  In  Sargon's  Inscription,  for 
In  line  27  this  monarch  is  referred  to  under  his  usual  title  PtVu 
a*  quite  a  distinct  personage  from  Sibi.  It  Is  this  Pharaoh 
whom  we  may  identify  with  Shabaka  or  Sabaco.  The  Assyrians 
were  quite  able  to  pronounce  this  name,  as  the  great  Rassam 
cylinder  (Em),  ooL  li.  22,  testifies,  where  it  occurs  in  the  form 


343  f.  346).  Henceforth  Egypt  sought  to  con- 
front Assyria  by  supporting  the  Palestinian  and 
Hittite  states.  Hoshea  of  Israel  and  Hanno  of 
Gaza  were  sustained  in  this  policy  of  resistance  to 
the  Ninevite  power  by  promises  of  aid  by  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  After  the  death  of  Tiglath. 
the  Egyptian  party  and  policy,  which  opposed 
Assyrian  domination,  were  in  the  ascendant  at 
Samaria,  just  as  we  find  in  later  times  took  place 
in  Jerusalem  (comp.  Is  20.  301*'  31'-*).  But  bitter 
experience  was  destined  in  the  coming  years  to 
prove  that  the  Egyptian  power  was  a  broken  reed. 
Within  the  next  fifteen  years  Samaria,  Gaza,  and 
Ashdod  were  in  succession  fated  to  discover  that 
Egypt's  '  strength  was  to  sit  still,'  and  a  terrible 
overthrow  was  to  overtake  them  from  the  arms  of 
Assyria  through  the  procrastinating  impotence  of 
their  South-western  ally. 

The  cessation  of  tribute  by  the  king  of  Israel, 
which  had  hitherto  been  paid  annually,  was  the 
first  serious  indication  to  the  Assyrian  monarch 
that  Ephraim  was  preparing  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  724  the  armies 
of  Assyria  were  directed  against  the  Israelite 
capital.  Hoshea  at  once  endeavoured  to  avert 
disaster  by  gifts  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  but 
Shalmaneser  had  by  this  tune  discovered  that 
Hoshea  was  playing  a  double  part.  Perhaps  the 
Assyrian  troops  intercepted  the  emissaries  which 
the  latter  was  despatching  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 
At  this  point  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover 
the  precise  order  of  events  narrated  in  2  K  17*"*. 
Fritz  Hommel  (Geseh.  Babyl.  u.  Atsyr.  p.  675) 
thinks  that  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  before 
the  walls  of  Samaria,  in  which  king  Hoshea  wan 
taken  prisoner.  The  biblical  statements  (v.*) 
would  seem  to  warrant  this  view.  It  would  some- 
what simplify  the  chronological  problem  and  allow 
nine  years  for  the  reign  of  Hoshea  (Tiele,  Bab.- 
Assyr.  Geseh.  i.  p.  232  ad  fin.).*  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  capture  and  imprisonment 
of  the  Israelite  king  did  not  take  place  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  Samaria. 

Shortly  before  this  time  the  prophet  Hosea 
uttered  his  last  oracles.  The  final  four  chapters 
evidently  belong  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
Northern  kingdom.  The  shadows  of  the  last 
overwhelming  calamity  rest  on  the  prophet's  souL 
There  is  indescribable  pathos  in  these  closing 
appeals.  J"  pleads  with  Ephraim  (II7):  'My 
people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me  [?]  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I 
abandon  thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim !  Mine 
heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  compassions  are 
kindled  together.'  But,  alas !  Israel's  doom  is 
irrevocable.  'The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound 
up,  his  sin  is  laid  up  in  store.  .  .  .  Samaria 
shall  bear  her  guilt,  because  she  hath  rebelled 
against  her  God :  they  shall  fall  by  the 
sword,  their  infants  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces' 
(13u  141). 

At  nearly  the  same  time  Isaiah  delivered  his 
oracle  against  Ephraim  (28ia;) :  '  Woe  to  the  crown 
of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  and  to  the 
fading  flower  of  his  glorious  beauty,  which  is  on 
the  summit  of  the  fertile  valley  of  them  that  are 
overcome  with  wine.  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  a 
mighty  and  strong  one ;  as  a  tempest  of  hail,  a 
destroying  storm,  a  tempest  of  mighty  waters 
overflowing,  shall  he  cast  down  to  the  earth 

ShabakO.  See  Wlnckler,  Untcrruch.  rur  attarimt.  Gttch.  p.  92  ft. 
On  the  complex  text  of  2  K  17"  see  AT-liche  UnUrt.  p.  15ff. 

*  Fritz  Hommel  in  his  Getch.  Bab.  u.  At.  pp.  964  ff.  669  ff. 
places  the  overthrow  of  Pekah  in  733,  but  in  his  art.  Asstru 
(wh.  see)  places  it  two  years  later.  This  appears  to  be  too  late, 
though  exact  chronological  sequence  in  the  events  of  Tiglath 
pileser's  campaigns  (734  ff.)  is  difficult  to  attain.  See  Wlncklat, 
Getch.  Babyl.  u.  Attyr.  p.  230. 
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violently.  The  crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards 
of  Ephraim  shall  be  trodden  under  foot.' 

The  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  of  doom  fol- 
lowed swiftly.  We  know  that  in  the  year  724 
Samaria  was  invested  by  the  Assyrian  armies. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  siege  (B.C.  722)  Shal- 
maneser  died.  Meanwhile,  the  beleaguered  in- 
habitants were  anxiously  expecting  a  relieving 
force  to  arrive  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which 
should  divert  the  forces  of  Assyria  and  raise  the 
siege  of  the  hard-pressed  city.  But  a  fatal  par- 
alysis seemed  to  hamper  the  movements  of  Egypt. 
Time  went  on — more  than  two  years  elapsed— and 
no  relieving  force  appeared.  The  numbers  of  the 
garrison  were  doubtless  thinned  by  constant  battles 
with  the  besiegers, .  and  by  the  ravages  of  grim 
famine.  Sargon  (Sarrukinu),  in  all  probability 
a  usurper,  and  certainly  an  able  Assyrian  general, 
ed  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  in  B.C.  722. 
The  siege  was  pressed  on  with  vigour  under  this 
energetic  commander.  Egypt's  procrastination 
was  now  Israel's  ruin,  and  the  fatal  end  was  at 
hand.  It  is  summarized  in  barely  two  ruthless 
lines  of  the  great  Khorsabad  inscription  (lines  23 
and  24) :  '  Samaria  I  besieged,  I  captured.  27,290 
of  her  inhabitants  I  carried  away.  50  chariots  I 
collected  from  their  midst.  The  rest  of  their 
roperty  I  caused  to  be  taken  (?).  My  viceroy 
pfaced  over  them,  and  imposed  the  tribute  of  the 
previous  king.' 

From  2  K  17*  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants 
were  deported  to  Eastern  localities  in  or  near 
Babylonia  (see  Schrader,  COT  ii.  p.  267  ff.),  while 
Babylonian  inhabitants  were  settled  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Canaan  vacated  by  the  exiled  Israelites 
(v.M).  Illustrative  passages  confirming  these  facts 
may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Sargon. 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  remarkable 
and  chequered  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Respecting  king  Hoshea,  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  survived  the  tragic  close  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  ruled,  or  suffered  the  barbarous 
tortures  too  frequently  inflicted  on  Assyrian  cap- 
tives. About  his  personal  character  we  know 
little.  We  may  infer  that  it  lacked  decisive 
energy  and  lofty  patriotism.  Beginning  his  reign 
as  a  mere  puppet  in  Assyria's  hands,  ne  shaped 
his  career  as  an  opportunist.  He  was  too  astute 
to  offend  any  national  susceptibilities  by  abandon- 
ing the  worship  of  J",  too  cautious  and  politic  to 

f lay  the  role  of  a  purist  in  religious  practices, 
ndeed  an  accurate  historic  treatment  of  Israel's 
religious  history  may  esteem  it  highly  improb- 
able that  such  a  course,  forestalling  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  7th  cent.,  could  ever  have  entered  into 
Hoehea's  thoughts.  Whether  amid  the  syncretic 
tendencies  in  the  traditional  religious  practices 
which  then  prevailed  he  was  at  all  influenced  by 
the  teachings  of  the  contemporary  Ephraimite  pro- 
phet Hosea  towards  higher  ideals,  is  a  question 
suggested,  but  suggested  only,  by  the  clause  (W), 
that  though  he  committed  evil  it  was  not  '  as  the 
kings  of  Israel  who  were  before  him.'  The  im- 
partial historian  will  not  judge  this  last  king  of 
Ephraim  too  severely,  but  will  unhesitatingly 
admit  that  he  lived  in  times  of  direst  difficulty 
and  peril,  when  nothing  but  miraculous  divinely 
guided  statesmanship,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  could 
have  saved  the  realm  from  overwhelming  disaster. 

Owen  C.  Whitkhousk. 
HOSPITALITY,  HOST.— No  customs  have  taken 
a  deeper  and  more  permanent  hold  on  the  mind 
and  fife  of  the  Orient  than  those  which  gather 
round  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
guest.  Few  legal  enactments,  by  whatever  sanc- 
tions enforced,  have  met  with  such  hearty  and 
universal  obedience  as  the  unwritten  laws  of 
hospitality.   The  main  practices  evidently  origin- 


ated amid  nomadic  conditions.  When  apt  lied  to 
the  more  settled  order  of  village  or  town,  they 
were  of  necessity  more  or  less  modified.  In  modern 
times  the  influence  of  the  tourist,  and  the  growing 
usages  of  the  West,  have  done  much  to  corrupt 
the  eld  simplicities.  Yet  in  many  towns  and 
villages,  remote  from  the  annual  streams  of  sight- 
seers and  pilgrims,  and  the  encroachments  of 
civilization,  the  traveller  will  find  hospitable  and 
generous  welcome,  and  an  aversion  to  anything 
like  payment.  Even  in  such  centres  as  Safed  and 
Tiberias,  one  or  two  wealthy  men  keep  open  house 
for  all-comers,  where  friend  and  foe  are  alike  free 
to  enjoy  food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  In  the 
villages,  where  poverty  reigns  supreme,  a  guest- 
chamber,  usually  the  best  room  in  the  place,  is. 
often  attached  to  the  sheikh's  dwelling ;  and  there 
the  stranger  is  provided  for  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity. The  desert  Arabs,  however,  have  pre- 
served almost  unchanged  through  four  millenniums 
the  customs  presented  in  the  scriptural  pictures  of 
patriarchal  life. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  was  highly  esteemed.  In  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead,  in  the  Hall  of  two  Truths,  the 
god  who  tests  the  spirits  thus  speaks  in  com- 
mendation of  one  who  has  passed  the  judgment : 
'The  god  has  welcomed  him  as  he  wished.  He 
has  given  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
clothing  to  the  naked.'  The  Greeks  thought  that 
any  stranger-guest  might  be  a  god  in  disguise ;  and 
the  hospitable  entertainment  of  helpless  strangers, 
not  self -declared  enemies  or  robbers,  was  well- 
pleasing  to  Zein  tbtos,  under  whose  protection  they 
were.  The  ties  established  by  hospitality  were 
hereditary  on  both  sides.  The  Romans  regarded 
any  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  as  a 
crime  and  impiety ;  while  the  Sibylline  books  de- 
clared that  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  when  the 
happiest  conditions  for  humanity  would  be  realized, 
should  witness  the  triumph  of  faith,  love,  and 
hospitality. 

Turning  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  are  best 
reflected  the  immemorial  usages  of  the  East,  we 
find  that  among  them  a  man's  hospitality  is  largely 
the  measure  of  his  reputation.  '  A  close  fist  and  a 
narrow  heart,'  they  say;  and  the  niggardly  soul 
shall  not  hold  rule  over  them.  To  be  <Ie scribed  as 
'  a  man  of  much  ashes,'  is  a  coveted  distinction ; 
the  heap  of  ashes  by  his  tent  indicating  the  extent 
of  his  cooking  for  the  entertainment  of  guests. 
'A  man  whose  dogs  bark  loudly'  is  one  held  in 
esteem ;  the  dogs  guiding  the  wanderer  who  might 
not  otherwise  find  nis  dwelling.  The  sheikh's  tent 
always  stands  in  the  camp  nearest  the  travelled 
way,  to  offer  first  welcome  to  the  approaching 
stranger.  His  superior  position  must  be  vindicated 
by  superior  liberality.  Ibn  Rashtd,  in  Hayil,  who 
exercises  a  somewhat  uncertain  sway  over  the 
wandering  tribes  of  central  Arabia,  entertains  at 
least  200  guests  daily;  and  every  stranger  in 
Hayil  is  invited  to  his  table.  The  name  of  this 
ruler  is  accordingly  highly  honoured.  But  the 
poorest  man  will  not  turn  the  needy  away.  The 
guest,  indeed,  is  often  regarded  as  a  benefactor, 
whose  arrival  affords  his  host  the  opportunity  of 
honourable  service. 

Baiti  baitak,  '  my  house  is  yours,'  is  part  of  the 
hospitable  salutation  with  which  the  guest  is 
welcomed.  The  phrase  survives  in  the  towns 
and  cities  most  influenced  by  Western  civilization ; 
only,  however,  as  an  expression  of  courtesy.  In 
remote  villages,  and  in  the  desert  camps,  it  is  a 
simple  statement  of  fact.  As  the  proverb  has 
it,  'The  guest  while  in  the  house  is  its  lord.'  The 
present  writer  has  been  frequently  thus  promoted 
to  the  lordship  of  a  house  of  hair,  the  owner  wait- 
ing without  until  the  guest  bade  him  enter,  and 
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standing  up  until  invited  to  recline  on  his  own 
cushions.  The  stores,  be  they  small  or  plentiful, 
are  equally  at  the  guest's  command.  The  best  of 
everything  is  placed  before  him ;  and  whatever  he 
may  desire  will  be  procured  if  the  possibility  exists. 
No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  made  for  the  comfort 
of  the  guest:  many  will  not  stop  even  at  the 
honour  of  wife  and  daughter  (cf.  Gn  198,  Jg  10"). 
No  man  is  demeaned  by  any  service  to  his  guest, 
even  by  pouring  water  on  feet  and  hands,  and 
waiting  on  him  at  meat.  As  one  said,  '  I  am  the 
slave  of  my  guest  as  long  as  he  is  with  me,  but 
save  in  this  there  is  no  trace  of  the  slave  in  my 
nature'  (J^amasa,  p.  727,  quoted  by  W.  B.  Smith, 
US1  p.  68). 

There  are  certain  well-understood  provisions  for 
preserving  the  honour  of  the  host,  which  all  guests 
are  expected  to  observe.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  reach  the  resting-place  before  sunset. 
The  proverb  runs,  *  He  who  arrives  after  sundown 
goes  supperless  to  bed.'  The  reason  being  that 
this  leaves  the  host  too  little  time  to  prepare  such 
a  repast  as  his  own  credit  requires.  The  law  may 
not  be  enforced ;  but,  while  shelter  may  be  de- 
manded, in  such  a  case  there  is  no  obligation  to  give 
food.  This  explains  the  seeming  lack  of  hospitality 
in  the  parable  (Lk  11**).  Again,  the  guest  is  care- 
ful not  to  eat  all  that  is  brought  to  him,  especially 
if  his  host  be  a  poor  man  ;  somewhat  must  be  left 
over,  as  evidence  that  be  has  had  enough,  and 
more  than  enough.  Usually,  supplies  are  too  liberal 
to  permit  of  complete  consumption ;  but  when  a 
large  company  settles  on  a  man  for  the  night 
there  is  need  for  care,  that  he  be  not  put  to  shame. 
Clean  dishes  would  '  blacken  his  face '  in  presence 
of  his  guests.  It  is  his  pride  to  furnish  over  and 
above  necessities.  Yet,  again,  it  is  permissible  to 
manifest  great  satisfaction  with  the  fare  whilst 

Eartaking.  In  drinking  coffee,  e.g.,  pleasure  is 
ttingly  expressed  by  drawing  in  the  liquid  with 
considerable  noise,  smacking  of  the  lips,  etc.  Such 
visible  tokens  of  appreciation  greatly  delight  the 
host.  But  the  offer  of  anything  in  payment  would 
be  taken  as  an  insult.  The  Arab  eats  not  in  the 
morning ;  the  guest  departs  with  a  simple  '  good- 
bye.' He  has  nad  no  more  than  his  right;  and 
presently  his  host  will  enjoy  like  treatment  at  his 
or  some  other  brother's  hands.  The  recognition  of 
this  obligation  to  the  needy  stranger  must  often 
have  been  the  very  condition  of  life  to  wanderers 
in  waste  lands. 

That  the  guest  is  inviolable  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  Arab  hospitality.  To  be  safe,  the 
stranger  needs  but  enter  the  tent,  or  only  touch  a 
tent  rope ;  then,  even  if  he  be  an  enemy,  no  hand 
will  be  raised  against  him.  The  homicide  may 
claim  the  rights  of  sanctuary  from  the  slain  man  s 
next-of-kin  himself,  the  avenger  of  blood,  on  whom 
lies  the  chief  obligation  of  revenge.  Aad  as  the 
duty  of  vengeance  belongs  to  all  the  family  or 
tribe  of  the  murdered  man,  so  protection  granted 
by  one  is  binding  upon  all.  To  slay  an  enemy  in 
battle,  or  when  meeting  him  in  the  open  field,  is 
esteemed  an  act  of  true  and  valorous  manhood  ;  to 
fall  upon  one  seeking  shelter  in  his  tent,  would 
stain  an  Arab's  name  with  everlasting  dishonour. 
To  injure  the  guest  is  the  mark  of  deepest 
depravity.  The  Arabs  of  el-Leja  are  held  in  re- 
probation as  the  greatest  of  rascals ;  it  is  said  of 
them  that  'they  will  even  murder  the  guest.'  An 
Arab  tradition  points  to  the  reputed  site  of  Sodom 
as  the  place  where  stones  rained  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  people  who  abused  '  some  travellers  seek- 
ing hospitality  there.'  In  Mai  3*  the  Lord  is 
announced  as  a  swift  witness  against  such  as  turn 
aside  the  stranger  in  judgment. 

But  the  ties  of  hospitality  receive  a  more  weighty 
sanction  when  a  meal  is  partaken  of  in  common. 


For  an  Arab  to  injure  one  who  has  eaten  with 
him  from  the  same  dish,  would  be  equivalent 
to  lifting  his  band  against  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
They  are  '  brothers  of  the  bread,'  pledged  by  this 
act  to  do  each  other  no  harm,  and  also  actively  to 
promote  each  other's  safety  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  ability.  This  obligation,  however,  lasts  no 
longer  than  they  may  be  supposed  to  retain  the 
food  thus  eaten  in  their  bodies;  and  the  limit 
usually  recognized  is  thirty-six  hours.  But  con- 
stant repetition  of  eating  and  drinking  in  common 
may  give  permanence  to  the  bonds.  W.  R.  Smith 
(RS*  p.  270  f.)  quotes  several  illustrations  of  the 
length  to  which  these  ideas  are  sometimes  carried. 
Zaid  al-Khail,  a  famous  warrior  in  the  days  of 
Mohammed,  refused  to  slay  a  vagabond  who  had 
stolen  his  camels  because  the  thief  had  sur- 
reptitiously drunk  from  his  father's  milk -pail 
before  the  theft.  In  AmthM of  Mofaddal  al-Dabbi, 
a  man  claims  and  obtains  help  of  Al-Harith  in 
recovering  his  stolen  camels,  because  the  water 
which  was  still  in  their  stomachs  when  they  were 
taken  from  him  had  been  drawn  with  the  help  of 
a  rope  borrowed  from  Al-Harith's  herdsmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  the  battle  of  Coshawa,  a 
captive  refused  to  eat  the  food  of  his  captor,  who 
had  slain  his  son,  and  thus  kept  alive  his  right  of 
blood  revenge. 

The  protection  of  the  stranger  may  anticipate 
his  arrival  at  the  tent  of  his  host.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  one  in  danger  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  name  of  some  powerful  chief,  whose  dakhtl  lie 
claims  to  be.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  all  to  assist 
him  in  reaching  his  protector's  dwelling :  any 
injury  done  to  him  is  regarded  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  honour  of  the  man  who,  his  name  thus  invoked, 
has  become  the  stranger's  patron  and  avenger. 
Thus  are  deliverance  and  safety  found  in  '  the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (Pr  18">,  Jl  2",  Ac  2",  Uo  10" 
etc.). 

The  guest  may  claim  entertainment  for  three 
days  and  three  nights;  and  for  so  long  the  host 
may  require  him  to  stay.  This  latter  right, 
although  seldom  exercised,  is  always  acknow- 
ledged. Should  the  stranger  remain  beyond  this 
period,  he  may  be  put  to  some  useful  work — a 

f revision,  probably,  against  idlers  and  hangers-on. 
'ermanent  abode  in  the  dwelling  of  his  host  (Ps 
23*)  the  guest  may  secure  only  by  becoming 
identified  with  the  family  through  marriage  or 
adoption.    See  Ger. 

The  religious  significance  and  origin  of  these 
customs  is  suggested  by  the  name  universally  given 
to  the  stranger  entertained.  He  is  '  the  guest  of 
God,'  daif  Utlah,  that  is,  one  for  whom  loyalty  to 
God  demands  hospitable  treatment.  The  Arab  is 
himself  a  sojourner  with  God,  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  His  mighty  tent.  All  that  comes  to 
him,  whether  by  robber  raid  or  natural  increase 
of  his  flocks,  he  takes  as  the  gift  of  God,  the 
Generous  and  Bountiful;  in  the  stranger  whom 
night-fall  brings  to  his  tent,  he  sees  a  fellow-guest, 
to  be  treated  according  as  God  has  dealt  with  him- 
self. The  spirit  in  which  the  obligation  is  accepted 
is  well  expressed  in  the  proverb,  'He  who  has 
bread  is  debtor  to  him  who  has  none' ;  which,  in 
turn,  suggests  comparison  with  Ro  1". 

The  rights  of  asylum,  associated  with  temples 
and  holy  places,  are  survivals  from  the  times  when, 
by  retreat  to  the  sanctuary,  direct  appeal  was 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  deity  there  wor- 
shipped; and  in  certain  temples  these  refugees, 
guests  receiving  the  gods'  hospitality,  were 
organized  for  service.  Ezekiel  (447)  denounces  this 
practice,  which  had  obtained  a  hold  even  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  Phoenician  inscription  at  Larnaca 
affords  evidence  of  its  existence  among  surrounding 
nations.  With  the  movement  of  the  peoples,  there 
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grew  up  the  idea  that  in  migrating  to  any  country 
ft  was  wise  to  submit  to  the  god  of  the  land,  and 
to  claim  his  protection,  since  only  by  his  favour, 
and  as  his  guests,  might  they  continue  to  dwell 
there.  This  was  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stood 
to  God.  All  directions  for  the  generous  treatment 
of  the  poor  and  the  stranger  are  based  upon 
recognition  of  this  fact  (Ex  22"  23»,  Lt  19"-"  25**. 
Dt  10'»  14"  16»,  2  Ch  7»).  To  use  the  stranger  ill 
was  to  insult  the  god  on  whose  hospitality  he  was 
thrown.    See  Geb, 

The  ties  established  between  host  and  guest  by 
rating  together  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when 
all  worshippers  of  a  god  were  believed  to  partake 
with  their  deity  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  Traces  of 
this  idea  are  found  in  Lv  31'*  with  7U  and  Dt  2T7. 
Admission  to  this  meal  signified  acknowledgment 
of  the  bond  between  the  one  so  admitted  and  the 
god,  and  therefore  that  of  brotherhood  in  the 
common  faith.  This  involved  sacred  obligations 
of  mutual  help  and  protection.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  animal  killed  by  the  Arab  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guest  still  bears  the 
ancient  name  dhabthah,  '  sacrifice ' ;  and  to  the 
feast  thus  provided  every  member  of  the  tribe  may 
come  freely,  uninvited,  as  a  simple  matter  of  right 
(55236,247,266,439). 

These  considerations  cast  over  the  customs  of 
hospitality  the  spell  of  antiquity  and  of  religious 
sanction,  than  which  nothing  could  more  power- 
fully affect  the  mind  of  the  Orient.  This  influence 
is  seen  in  the  practice  of  sealing  friendship  in  a 
common  meal,  e.g.  Gn  26",  and  esp.  31H.  Israel 
was  thus  beguiled  into  a  covenant  with  the 
Gibeonites(Jos  9"),  which  held  good  notwithstand- 
ing discovery  of  their  deceit.  The  bitterness  of 
the  Psalmist  s  lot  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
one  who  had  eaten  of  his  bread  lifted  up  the  heel 
against  him  (Ps  41*).  Old  Testament  illustrations 
of  ancient  hospitality  are  found  in  Gn  181"*  19M, 
Ex  2*,  Jg  13",  Ps  23' ;  Kahab  received  the  reward 
of  hospitality  in  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  rela- 
tions (Jos  2).  The  outrage  on  hospitality  com- 
mitted by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  was  terribly 
avenged  (Jg  20). 

There  are  two  apparent  violations  of  hospitality 
mentioned  with  approval  One  is  the  case  of 
Joab,  who  claimed  asylum  in  the  tent  of  the  LORD, 
and  who  was  slain  there  by  Solomon's  order.  But 
Joab  had  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  this 
benign  law  by  his  own  breach  of  its  most  solemn 
obligations  (1  K  2"*").  The  other  is  that  of  Jael, 
who  drove  the  tent-peg  through  the  head  of  her 
sleeping  guest.  It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  fearful  degeneracy  and  lawlessness  of  these 
times,  that  this  dastardly  action  finds  honourable 
mention  in  a  song  of  praise.  But,  while  applauded 
in  the  excitement  of  triumph  by  those  whom  it  so 
largely  helped,  the  deed  was  one  which,  in  calm 
judgment,  would  be  pronounced  infamous. 

In  the  NT  the  customs  of  hospitality  are  recog- 
nized as  binding  (Lk  7***).  It  is  commended  and 
enjoined  as  a  Christian  virtue  (Ro  12™- 1  Ti  3', 
Tit  1»,  He  13',  1  P  4') ;  and,  affording  a  curious 
parallel  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  is  taken  as  affording  the  evidence  on 
which  final  judgment  is  based  (Mt  25**  with  10" 
and  Jn  13"). 

Host  occurs  but  twice  in  our  Eng.  Bible,  Lk  10* 
and  Bo  16".  In  the  former  case  it  stands  for 
rarioxtit,  the  keeper  of  an  inn  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment, where  all  were  received  on  an  understand- 
ing as  to  payment.  The  rarSoxt'or  or  rarSauiop 
might  be  a  simple  khan,  or  a  place  affording 
accommodation  to  travellers.  From  this  we  have 
the  modern  Arabic  funduk,  used  for  '  inn '  or 
'  hotel.'  U'<»  in  Bo  16s*  is  used  in  classic  Greek 


for  the  'guest-friend,'  i.e.  any  citizen  of  a  foreign 
State  with  whom  one  has  a  treaty  of  hospitality 
for  self  and  heirs,  confirmed  by  mutual  presents 
and  an  appeal  to  Zei>»  (enos.  In  this  sense  both 
parties  are  feVoi'  (Liddell  and  Scott).  While 
mostly  denoting  the  receiver  of  hospitality,  it  was 
also  used  for  the  entertainer ;  and  in  that  sense  it 
is  employed  here.  The  generous  hospitality  of 
Gams,  not  limited  to  St.  Paul,  but  extended  to 
'the  whole  Church,'  marks  him  out  for  special 
honour. 

Litkutubjl— Robinson,  BB*  1L  847,  etc. ;  W.  B,  Smith,  JR3 
pp.  76,  269,  etc.  Kinship,  41,  etc. ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deterta ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Boole ;  Burckhardt,  IfoUt  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahdbyt ;  Lane,  Modern  Egyptian*  (Gardner,  1896),  p.  296, 
etc. ;  Trumbull,  Oriental  Social  Lyft,  pp.  78-142  :  Conder,  II elk 
and  Moab,  pp.  814-866  pauim.  W.  EwlNQ. 

HOST. — Hostis,  in  classical  Lat.  '  an  enemy,' 
came  to  mean  '  the  enemy's  army,'  and  then,  in 
mediaeval  Lat.,  'an  army*  simply.  This  was  its 
meaning  when  taken  into  Eng.  from  Old  Fr.  host ; 
and  this  is  its  meaning  always  in  AV,  where  it 
occurs  as  tr.  of  all  the  usual  Heb.  words  for  'army.' 
Tindale  uses  it  specially  for  the  army  in  camp, 
Lv  9"  '  the  flesh  and  the  hyde  he  burnt  with  fyre 
without  the  hoste. '  *  J.  HASTINGS. 

HOST  OF  HEAYEN,  THE  (DStfp  *&).—  An  ex- 

Sression  occurring  several  times  in  the  OT,  and 
enoting  most  frequently  the  stars,  but  sometimes 
angels.  The  word  'host'  is  the  ordinary  Heb. 
word  for  army;  and  its  use  implies  that  those 
whom  it  characterizes  are  conceived  partly  as 
numerous,  and  partly  as  forming  a  regularly 
organized  body,  obedient  to  the  commands  of  its 
lord  or  head. 

A.  As  applied  to  the  stars,  it  (1)  denotes  them 
(often  coupled  with  the  sun  and  moon)  as  objects  of 
religious  veneration,  Dt  4M  17*,  Zeph  lf,  Jer  8»  19», 
2  K  17"  21*- »  23*- 8  (2  Ch  33*- ») ;  so  also  Ac  7<*.  It 
appears  from  these  passages  that  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies — though  there  aie 
traces  of  it  previously* — first  became  prominent  in 
Israel  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C. :  it  was  patronized  by 
Manasseh,  who  'built  altars  for  all  the  host  of 
heaven  in  the  two  courts'  of  the  Temple  (2  K  21*) ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  Dt  as  a  form  of  idolatry  which 
might  prove  specially  seductive  to  the  Israelite; 
according  to  Jer  19u,  Zeph  1*,  it  was  carried  on  upon 
the  roofs  of  houses.  Josiah,  in  his  reformation, 
destroyed  the  altars  built  by  Manasseh  in  the 
Temple,  burnt  the  vessels  used  in  the  rites,  and 
put  down  the  priests  who  took  part  in  them  (2  K 
23*-  *• u).  From  the  terms  of  2  K  2311  '  the  altars 
which  were  on  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber  of 
Ahaz,'  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  is  stated  in 
Jer  19u,  Zeph  1*,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  infer 
ence  that,  though  the  'host  «>f  heaven'  itself  is 
not  expressly  mentioned,  the  worship  had  in  fact 
been  introduced  into  Judah  before  Manasseh  by 
Ahaz.  This  systematic  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  in  all  probability  imported  from  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  where  there  was  a  deeply  rooted 
popular  belief  in  the  power  of  the  stars  to  rule 
the  destinies  of  individuals  and  nations,  and  where 
from  a  remote  antiquity  the  events  which  had 
been  observed  to  follow  from  given  celestial  pheno- 
mena had  been  tabulated  tor  future  reference 
(above,  vol.  i.  p.  194 ;  Sayce,  Hibb.  Led.  396-403). 

*  Proper  names,  as  Beth-shemesb,  En-shemesh,  and  (prob- 
ably) Jericho  imply  an  ancient  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon : 
see  also  Am  6*>  (c.  750  B.C.) ;  and  (under  Abas)  Is  17>  ('  sun- 
pillars,'— though  some  scholars  think  this  and  the  preceding 
word  a  later  addition) :  2  K  23"  '  the  horses  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  given  to  the  sun '  and  '  chariots  of  the  sun '  (though, 
the  kings  not  being  specified,  the  date  when  these  were  intro- 
duced Is  uncertain).  2  K  171*,  also,  attributes  the  worship  of 
the '  host  of  heaven '  to  the  people  of  the  northern  kingdom ; 
but  the  statement  (which  occurs  in  a  Deutafonomio  passage) 
may  be  only  a  rhetorical  generalization. 
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Ahaz  and  Manaroeh  were  both  addicted  to 
heathen  observances,  and  both  were  also  vassals  of 
Assyria  ;  *  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing their  readiness  to  patronize  Assyrian 
superstitions,  t 

The  expression  (2)  denotes  the  stars  as  witness- 
ing, in  virtue  of  their  apparently  countless  numbers, 
and  the  order  and  regularity  of  their  appearance, 
to  Jms  creative  and  administrative  power.  So  Jer 
ZS"  (as  innumerable),  Is  344  (as  dependent  for  their 
existence  upon  J"s  will,  and  so  as  mouldering 
away  in  the  day  of  His  wrath) ;  and  '  their  host 
in  Is  40*  ('  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number ; 
he  calleth  them  all  by  name  .  .  .  not  one  is  lack- 
ing'), 45"  ('  I  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and 
all  their  host  I  have  commanded '),  Ps  33*,  Gn  21 
(where  'their  host'  is  referred  to  'earth'  only 
zengmaticalTy),  Neh  9**  ('  thou  hast  made  heaven, 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  all  their  host ').  The 
expression  also  denotes  the  stars  in  Dn  8M  (as 
audaciously  assailed  by  the '  little  horn '  [Antiochus 
Epiphanesj),  God  being  (v.u)  their  'captain'  or 
'  pnnce. ' 

B.  '  Host  of  heaven '  denotes  celestial  beings 
in  attendance  upon  J",  in  IK  22'"= 2  Ch  18" 
(Micaiah's  vision),  and  Neh  9*" ;  probably  in  Dn 
4»(M)  (where  the  Aram.  S'rj  is  the  word  which  in 
the  Targ.  regularly  corresponds  to  *?»  in  this  ex- 
pression) :  and  so  also  in  Lk  2M.  '  All  ye  his  hosts ' 
in  Ps  103°,  and  ' all  his  host '  (Kere,  'hosts')  in  Ps 
148',  are  meant,  probably,  in  the  same  sense.  J'"a 
celestial  attendants  are  alluded  to  frequently  else- 
where, though  not  under  this  name,  as  Ps  29'  89s-7, 
Is  6,  Job  1*  21  51  15u  21sa>  387,  Dn  V  (see  further 
ANGEL,  vol.  i.  p.  95) ;  and  the  term  '  host '  desig- 
nates them,  like  the  stars,  as  an  organized  body. 
For  passages  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms 
suggestive  of  an  army,  see  Gn  32*  (a  '  camp '),  Jos 
6"»-  ('captain  of  J""s  host'),  2  K  6",  Ps  103*  and 
Jl  3(4)"  ('mighty  ones,'  or  warriors),  Job  25* 
('  troops '  or  '  bands '). 

An  ambiguous  position  is  taken  by  Is  24n,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  '  host  of  the  height'  [sc.  of 
heaven),  whom  J"  will  '  visit '  (punish)  in  the  day 
of  judgment  on  the  world  which  the  (post-exilic) 
prophet  depicts.  This  expression  is  understood  by 
Dehtzsch  to  refer  to  angels  (the  allusion  being 
taken  to  be  to  a  germinal  form  of  the  doctrine,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  developed,  of  patron- 
angels,  presiding  over  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth)  ;J  but  others  (as  Oehler,  AT  Theol.  §  196; 
Schultz,  OT  Theol.  ii.  228 ;  Baudissin,  Sem.  Bel.- 
•esch.  L  121-123;  Dillm.,  Duhm,  Cheyne;§  cf. 
.XX)  think  the  stars  are  intended. 
The  question  arises,  in  what  relation  these  two 
senses  of  the  expression  '  host  of  heaven '  stand  to- 
wards each  other.  Of  course  the  connexion  may 
be  a  merely  verbal  one:  angels  and  stars  were 
equally  pictured  by  the  Hebrews  as  forming  a 
'host';  both  belonged  to  the  heavens;  and  both 
were  accordingly  called  independently  by  the  same, 
name.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many* 
scholars  that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
senses  is  cIomt  than  this.  Ewald  (Lehre  von  Gott, 
ii  294  f.)  suggested  that  the  stars  were  regarded  as 
the  '  visible  image,'  or  counterpart,  of  the  host,  or 
army,  of  angels,  by  which  J"  was  conceived  to  be 
surrounded.  Stade  (Gesch.  ii.  236-238)  supposes 
that  the  divinities,  whom  the  heathen  nations, 
and  the  unspiritual  Israelites,  supposed  to  inhabit 

*  For  Msnssseh,  nc  Schrader,  KAT*  on  2  K II1. 

t  For  other  allusions  to  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies  (though 
not  of  the '  host  of  heaven,'  u  such)  in  the  same  age,  see  Jer  f'8 
44"  (above,  voL  L  p.  169<>  noteX  Elk  8" :  cf.  also  (later)  Job 
SlSSf-. 

t  Cf.  3m end,  ZAW,  1884,  p.  S00  (gods  of  the  heathen). 
I  In  SBOT  p.  206  ('astral  spirits');  cf.  Introd.  to  It.  70, 161 
gnThls  Comm.  ha  explained,  with  Hitadg,  of  start  and  angels 
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the  heavenly  bodies,  and  whom  they  venerated 
accordingly,  were  harmonized  with  monotheism  by 
being  incorporated  into  the  ranks  of  the  angels, 
as  subjects  of  the  supreme  God :  the  '  host  of 
heaven,'  originally  denoting  these  divinities,  be- 
came thus  the  name  for  the  countless  ministers  of 
the  heavenly  King.  Others  remind  us  that  the 
stars,  moving  (as  it  seemed)  in  the  heaven  with 
surprising  order  and  regularity,  were  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations  as  animate 
beings;*  and  suppose  that  this  facilitated  their 
being  called  by  the  same  name  as  angels.  Thus 
Montefiore  (Htbb.  Lect.  429)  writes:  'The  stars,  to 
the  Jews,  no  less  than  to  the  Greeks,  animate 
beings,  become  a  portion,  of  the  heavenly  host 
which  attended  Yahweh  on  high ' ;  cf.  Baudissin, 
I.e.  p.  120  (Hebrew  popular  belief  regarded  the 
stars  as  animated  beings,  similar  to  angels).  In 
estimating  this  last  view,  it  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  OT 
which  actually  speaks  of  the  stars  as  animated,  or 
distinctly  identifies  them  with  angels;  for  the 
poetical  passage  in  Jg  590  (the  stars  from  their 
courses  fighting  against  Sisera)  is  no  evidence  of 
the  former  belief;  and  the  fact  that  in  Job  38' 
'morning  stars'  stand  in  poetical  parallelism  with 
'  sons  of  God '  does  not  prove  that  the  poet  treated 
them  as  identical.  No  doubt,  in  a  later  age,  the 
stars  were  treated  as  conscious  beings,  and  even 
sometimes  identified  with  angels  (as  Enoch  18"*1* 
21'-*,  where  seven  stars  are  represented  as  bound 
in  a  prison-house  of  fire,  for  disobedience  in  not 
rising  at  their  appointed  time,  just  as  angels  them- 
selves are  in  SI7*** ;  and  Rev  9*- u,  where  the  star 
which  falls  from  heaven  and  receives  the  key  of 
the  abyss,  is  called  the  '  angel '  of  the  abyss) :  but 
it  is  a  question  how  much  such  passages  prove  for 
the  beliefs  of  the  8th  or  7th  centuries  B.C.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  expres- 
sion 'host  of  heaven'  is  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  with  any  confidence  upon  these 
theories ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  (1  K  22"*),  it 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  denote  angelic 
beings.  Whether  its  application  afterwards  to  the 
stars  was  connected  merely  verbally  with  this 
usage,  or  whether  it  was  facilitated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  considerations  just  alluded  to,  cannot 
be  definitely  determined ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  at  least  agree  (cf.  above,  voL  L  p.  95b)  that 
the  movements  and  appearance  of  the  stars  may- 
well  have  suggested  to  the  Hebrews,  as  they  did 
to  other  ancient  nations,  the  idea  that  they  were 
animated,  and  that  hence  a  tendency  may  have 
arisen — though  how  far  it  was  consistently  carried 
out  we  do  not  know — to  place  them  in  the  same 
class,  or  even  to  identify  them,  with  angels,  who 
also  formed  an  order  of  heavenly  beings,  regarded 
by  the  Hebrews  as  in  a  special  degree  the  ministers 
and  instruments  of  Divine  Providence  (cf.  Dillm. 
AT  Theol.  320).  S.  R.  Dbtvkb. 

HOSTS,  LORD  OP. — See  Lord  of  Hosts. 

H0TH1H  (opto  <  seal ').— 1.  An  Asherite,  1  Ch 
7**.  2.  Father  of  two  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11". 
In  this  latter  instance  AV  has  incorrectly  Hothan. 
See  Genealogy. 

HOTHIR  (tijVi). — A  son  of  Heman,  I  Ch  254. 
See  Genealogy,  III.  23  n. 

HODOH. — The  '  hough '  (mod.  spelling  hock)  of  a 

*  That  the  stars  were  divine  beings  was,  tars  Aristotle,  a 
traditional  belief  among  the  Greeks ;  and  he  even  accommo- 
dated it  to  his  own  philosophy  (Uttavk.  in.  (A)  viU.  26-80, 
10746,  Iff. :  cf.  Phy:  1L  4,  190a,  83 ;  de  Cael.  1.  2,  289a,  309. ; 
Met.  vi.  (E)  i.  18,  1026a,  18,  where  they  are  called  r>  tmufi  m 
$tlm,  with  Schwegler's  note ;  JRA.  Nxe.  vt  7, 11416  a, 
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?[uadruped  is  the  joint  between  the  knee  and  the 
etlock  in  the  hind  leg ;  in  man  the  back  of  the  knee 
joint,  called  the  ham.  To  hough  is  to  cut  the  tendon 
of  the  hough,  to  hamstring.  The  subst.  occurs  in 
2  Es  15s* '  unto  the  camel's  hough '  (usque  ad  suffra- 
ginem  cameli,  AVm  '  pastern  or  litter ').  The  vb. 
u  found  Jos  11«- ',  2  S  8*.  1  Ch  184  of  houghing  horses 
(-ipj;  in  Piel).  Tind.  translates  Gn  49"  '  In  their 
selfc-will  they  houghed  an  oxe,'  which  is  retained 
in  AVm,  and  accepted  by  RV  for  AV  text  '  they 
digged  down  a  wall '  (see  Spurrell).  In  his  Diary 
(Wodrow,  p.  123),  Melvill  says  of  '  Mr  Jhone 
Caldcleuche,  a  daft  wousten  man,'  that  he  '  boated 
that  he  wald  houche  Mr  Andro  [Melvill],  with 
mikle  mair  daft  talk,'  where  the  word  is  shown  in 
its  later  and  more  general  sense  of  doing  one  a 
serious  injury.  J.  Hastings. 

HOUR. — See  Time. 

HOUSE  (n;3  [etym.  uncertain ;  Ges.  derives  from 
a  root=*  spend  the  night'],  oUot,  olxla,  domus). — 
This  article  deals  with  the  fixed  dwellings  of  man 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  exclusive  of  tents  and  tem- 
porary dwellings,  which  are  treated  of  under  other 
headings  (Cavb,  Palace,  Temple,  Tent);  but, 
in  a  hot  climate,  where  life  is  spent  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  in  booths  in  connexion  with  permanent 
habitations,  it  is  not  practicable  entirely  to  divide 
the  several  subjects.  It  will  be  found  that  the  dif- 
ference to  be  met  with  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
is  not  so  much  between  those  who  live  in  perma- 
nent and  in  temporary  dwellings,  as  between  those 
who  live  in  fixed  abodes  and  in  movable  habitations. 

The  dwellers  in  towns  and  villages  have  fixed 
•bodes,  though  often  of  a  very  frail  character; 
while  the  nomadic  tribes,  roving  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks, 
require  habitations  which,  though  they  can  be 
readily  packed  up  and  carried  away,  are  often  of  a 
very  permanent  texture. 

Permanent  fixed  dwellings  existed  from  the  very 
earliest  times  (Gn  41*  lO1"-  [both,  however,  pre- 
historical]  12u  [Hyksoe  period  ?]),  and  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  cities  of  considerable  antiquity  were 
already  in  existence  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  ('  Now 
Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt,'  Nu  13"*,  which,  however,  may  refer  only 
to  the  rebuilding  by  Ramses  n.,  cf.  Sayce,  HCM 
190  f.).  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  supplied  by 
the  Babylonian  (Nippur)  and  Egyptian  discoveries 
as  well  as  by  Bliss's  excavations  at  Lachish. 

Although  the  family  of  Lot,  on  separating  from 
Abraham,  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gn  13u), 
yet  the  Hebrews  throughout  their  sojourn  in 
Canaan,  until  going  down  into  Egypt,  were 
dwellers  in  tents  (Gn  13"  26"  31*  35a):  in 
Egypt  they  lived  in  houses  (Ex  127- "),  and  on 
entering  the  Promised  Land,  after  forty  years' 
camping  in  the  wilderness,  took  possession  of  the 
towns  and  cities  built  by  the  Canaanites  (Dt  6IM') : 
they  thus  had  no  opportunity  of  establishing  any 
distinctive  style  of  architecture,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  class 
of  buildings  which  can  be  described  as  character- 
istically Hebrew,  unless  perhaps  the  synagogues, 
which  do  not  appear  to  nave  been  numerous  in 
Palestine  till  after  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus 
(B.C.  135).  The  houses  of  the  Hebrews,  therefore, 
were  the  houses  of  the  people  of  the  land  where 
they  dwelt,  and  we  have  thus  to  seek  for  them 
in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

We  have  the  following  records  for  our  use,  viz. : 
The  pictures  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  ruins  remaining  on  the  ground,  the 
descriptions  given  in  the  Bible  and  by  early 
wri'  era,  and  the  modern  dwellings  themselves. 


In  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  arrangement* 
of  houses  in  ancient  times  from  the  system 
adopted  in  modern  dwellings,  we  must  make  due 
allowance  for  the  more  jealous  seclusion  of  Moslem 
women  at  the  present  day,  and  also  for  the  present 
method  of  sitting  with  the  legs  tucked  up,  which 
necessitates  taking  off  the  out-door  shoe.  There 
was  far  more  social  equality  of  the  two  sexes 
among  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times  than  there 
is  now  among  the  Moslems.  This  affected  all 
the  household  arrangements,  and  did  not  re- 
quire the  careful  seclusion  of  the  women's  apart- 
ments, which  complicates  the  construction  of 
modern  houses.  Hebrew  women,  instead  of  being 
immured  in  a  harem,  mingled  freely  with  the 
other  sex  in  carrying  out  their  social  duties. 
They  attended  the  flocks  (Gn  29s),  prepared  the 
meal  (Gn  18'),  invited  guests  (Jg  4"),  and  even  on 
occasion  criticized  the  conduct  of  their  husband 
(IS  25M).  They  conversed  with  strangers  in  a 
public  place  with  propriety  (Gn  24»4  2SP1-),  and 
took  part  in  public  affairs  of  any  special  kind  (1  S 
18*,  which  would  suggest  that  they  sat  in  an  agora). 
This  freedom  of  action  naturally  influenced  the 
arrangements  of  the  apartments  in  the  house,  and 
caused  them  to  differ  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  custom  of  sitting  on  a  divan  with  the  legs  tucked 
up  instead  of  sitting  on  a  chair  or  stool  also  affects 
greatly  all  household  arrangements,  even  to  cere- 
monials and  cleanliness,  as  may  be  seen  at  present 
in  the  life  of  the  Chinese,  who  use  chairs,  and  the 
Japanese,  who  sit  on  divans  or  couches.  Another 
matter  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
nature  of  the  houses  in  early  days,  is  the  patri- 
archal customs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  their  having  many  wants,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  living  so  much  in  tents. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  in  early  days  must  always 
have  been  of  a  very  primitive  character.  Very 
often  they  were  built  of  clay  (mud  or  sunburnt 
brick),  '  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust' ;  '  which 
are  ready  to  become  heaps ' ;  '  by  slothfulness  the 
roof  sinketh  in,  and  through  idleness  of  the  hands 
the  house  leaketh'  (Job  4»  15",  Ec  10",  Is  0"). 
These  houses,  as  at  the  present  day,  were  of  a  very 
unstable  description,  and  if  not  instantly  attended 
to  were  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  heavy  rainfall, 
hailstorm,  and  strong  winds  (Ezk  131M  ).  Another 
inconvenience  of  mud  houses  is  their  liability  to 
be  '  dug  through '  or  broken  into  by  thieves  (Job 
24",  Mt61»24a). 

In  other  instances  houses  might  be  built  of 
stone  with  plaster  (Lv  M*1-)  and  mortar  (Ezk  13"), 
and  wood  of  sycoraore,  holm  tree  (but  see  HOLM) 
and  the  oak  (Is  9").  These  stone  houses  were 
also  very  insecurely  built ;  the  mortar,  frequently 
made  with  mud  and  slime  instead  of  burnt  lime- 
stone, becomes  as  slippery  as  soap  during  heavy 
rains,  and  whole  villages  nave  been  known  to  be 
overthrown  in  one  night  during  bad  weather 
(Land  and  the  Book,  iL  57).  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  the  houses  are  very  carefully 
built  of  squared  stone  throughout,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  wood ;  and  those  houses  do  not 
readily  decay,  Mt  7"  (Buckingham,  Arab  Tribe*, 
180,  326). 

In  the  fenced  cities  the  houses  forming  the  walls 
are  necessarily  built  solidly,  '  great,  ana  fenced  up 
to  heaven'  (Dt  1M),  but  those  within  the  city  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  in  villages,  except 
that  for  want  of  space  the  roofs  are  made  more 
use  of,  and  there  are  two  storeys  and  often  a  court 
within  the  house.  These  houses,  whether  of  mud 
or  stone,  are  also  very  insecurely  built,  and  are 
constantly  falling  down. 

The  people  congregated,  as  they  still  do,  for 
safety  in  villages  and  towns,  and  did  not  build 
isolated  houses  in  the  fields-    The  houses  of  the 
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poor  are  quadrangular,  usually  of  one  storey  in 
villages,  and  containing  but  one  apartment,  in 
which  in  cold  weather  the  cattle  also  are  housed  ; 
the  portion  for  the  use  of  the  family  being  raised 
on  a  dais  some  2  ft.  or  more  above  that  where 
the  cattle  are  herded.  On  this  raised  platform 
are  the  beds,  chests,  cooking  utensils  (1  S  SKS24  (?)). 
The  light  comes  through  the  door,  and  when  there 
are  windows  they  are  merely  apertures  raised  some 
height  above  the  ground,  sometimes  with  wooden 
gratings.  There  is  no  chimney,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  finds  its  way  out  through  the  holes 
in  the  building. 

The  roofs  are  usually  flat,  except  where  no  wood 
is  to  be  obtained.  They  are  formed  of  rough 
rafters  or  boughs  of  trees  with  brushwood  laid  across, 
and  over  all  a  plaster  of  mud,  rolled  flat  in  showery 
weather  with  a  stone  roller.  Upon  the  roofs  are 
often  temporary  erections  of  straw  or  boughs  of 
trees,  for  sleeping  under,  though  in  dry  climates 
the  roof  is  generally  used  without  any  covering 
except  a  quilt.  It  was  prescribed  by  Dt  22s  that  a 
parapet  (EV  'battlement')  should  be  erected  round 
the  roof,  for  the  protection  of  those  using  it  for 
recreation  or  other  purposes.  A  stairway  outside 
the  house  frequently  gave  access  to  the  roof  with- 
out the  necessity  or  passing  through  the  house. 
This  arrangement  is  probably  alluded  to  in  our 
Lord's  words,  '  Let  him  that  is  on  the  housetop  not 
go  down  nor  enter  in  to  take  anything  out  of  his 
house'  (Mk  1315).  Rahab  hid  the  spies  'with  the 
stalks  of  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the 
roof '  (Jos  2") ;  Peter  '  went  up  upon  the  housetop 
to  pray '  (Ac  109).  For  similar  uses  of  the  roof  cf. 
Jg  16*  (where  see  Moore's  note),  1  S  9°';  2  S  lla 
1622,  Is  22',  Jer  19",  Zeph  1»,  Neh  8,s. 

A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has  been  occasioned  bv 
the  narrative  of  tbe  healing  of  the  paralytic  (Mt  92*,  Mk  23"-, 
Lk  5'8lf  ),  and  the  means  adopted  by  his  four  friends  to  bring 
him  into  the  presence  of  Jesus.  Both  Mark  and  Luke  imply  that 
the  sick  man's  bearers  first  made  their  way  to  the  roof,  which 
would  be  readily  accessible  by  an  outside  stairway  or  a  ladder. 
Their  further  proceedings  are  described  thus  in  Mk  2*  '  they 
uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was,  and  when  they  had  broken  it 
up,  they  let  down  the  bed  whereon  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay ' 
(etrtrriymrtu  myn"  »r*v  ft,   Kmi  ■£*fb£a»rv   ;  :>-/.  ■  m  rit 

«a«ft3«T«,  x.r.A.);  in  Lk  5i»  "They  let  him  down  through  the 
tiles  with  his  couch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus '  (lii  t£»  xtpiiuen 
iwftiuBi  airrir  rw  rm  xA,.,>, . «,  *.  t.  ).  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
Jesus  was  teaching  In  the  '  upper  room '  of  a  house  with  more 
than  one  storey,  or  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  one-storeyed  house,  or, 
as  some  think,  in  a  gallery  outside  the  house.  In  any  case  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  either  in  getting  rid  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  roof  or  making  an  opening  in  the  battlement  that  sur- 
rounded it.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
the  reader  may  refer  to  such  works  as  Gould  (on  Mk  2*)  and 
Plummer  (on  Lk  51"),  both  in  Intermit.  Crit.  Comm. ;  Bruce  (on 
Mk  2*)  in  Expotitofi  Gr.  XT ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Uu  Book 
(1880),  p.  368 ;  Tristram,  EaiUrn  Ctulomt,  Sit. 

In  the  villages  there  is  usually  a  court  attached 
to  the  house,  in  which  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  penned  ;  and  in  towns  they  are  all  brought 
within  the  walls  and  penned  in  courts  and  cellars 
belonging  to  the  houses. 

The  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  represent 
the  houses  much  as  they  appear  at  present  (Layard, 
Nineveh  ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians). 

In  examining  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  east  of 
the  Jordan,  one  is  much  struck  with  the  promin- 
ence of  the  temples  and  the  complete  effacement 
of  the  private  dwellings,  showing  that  the  latter 
were  built  of  materials  that  have  readily  decayed. 
This  had  been  noticed  elsewhere ;  and  even  at  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  foreigners  were  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  splendour  of  the  public  build- 
ings and  the  mean  dwellings  of  the  common  people 
(Thuc.  ii.  14,  65 ;  Dicaearch,  Stat.  Graec.  p.  8). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
houses  at  the  present  day  is  their  blank  and 
desolate  appearance  from  the  outside  :  streets  8 
ft.  or  less  in  width,  houses  40  to  60  ft.  high,  with 
blank  stone  walls  and  little  ornament  of  any  kind, 


except  the  door  and  the  projecting  window  over  It 
all  peeping  into  which  is  jealously  guarded  against 
by  the  wooden  lattice  which  filba  up  the  window 
aperture  ;  it  ispierced  with  holes,  and  often  elabor- 
ately carved.  The  doorways  and  the  doors  are  often 
highly  ornamented  (Is  64™,  Kev  2121)  and  enriched 
with  arabesques,  and  have  sentences  from  the 
Kordn  inscribed  on  them  (cf.  LH6a).  The  doors  are 
usually  of  hard  wood,  studded  with  iron  noils  oi 
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sheeted  with  iron,  opening  inwards,  and  furnished 
with  bars  and  bolts.  They  are  fastened  with 
wooden  locks,  and  wooden  keys  are  required,  often 
of  enormous  size,  large  enough  for  a  stout  club  (Is 
22w  ;  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  493).  There  is  an 
opening  in  the  door  to  insert  the  hand  and  key 
from  the  outside,  the  lock  being  on  the  inside  (see 
below,  Lock  and  Key).  On  entering  the  gate  there 
is  usually  a  porch  or  vestibule  with  a  long  stone 
bench  for  the  doorkeeper  and  servants,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  receives  visits  and  transacts 
business  (Gn  191  2310  34**,  Job  29'  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  custom,  although  in  these  passages 
it  is  the  gate  of  a  city,  not  the  door  of  a  house, 
that  is  referred  to).  This  porch  is  separated 
from  the  chambers  within  by  a  twisted  passage, 
so  that  a  view  inside  cannot  be  obtained  from 
it.  The  house  is  built  round  one  or  more  courts 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family,  each  room 
opening  into  the  court,  and  seldom  one  into  the 
other ;  there  is  a  verandah  round  the  court.  In  the 
larger  houses  at  Damascus  there  are  often  several 
courts,  all  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  the 
floors  paved  with  marble,  the  walls  lined  with  faience, 
the  ceilings  have  carved  ornaments  and  tracery  and 
are  painted  in  gay  colours,  and  ornamented  wooden 
screens  separate  the  several  chambers. 

In  towns  there  are  generally  two  or  more  storeys, 
and  on  each  floor  the  chambers  open  on  to  a  common 
balcony  running  round  the  inside  of  the  court,  with 
a  staircase  open  to  the  sky,  usually  in  a  comer  of 
the  court. 

The  passage  from  the  entrance  doorway  leads 
into  the  court,  which  is  usually  paved  with  marble 
or  flagging,  and  may  have  in  the  centre  a  well 
(2  S  1718)  or  a  fountain,  with  citron  and  orange 
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trees  around,  and  overhead  an  awning  may  be 
stretched  to  keep  off  the  son. 

As  it  is  customary  for  the  married  sons  to  remain 
under  their  parents  roofs  and  bring  up  families,  a 
house  may  often  hare  forty  or  fifty  inmates  ex- 
clusive of  the  servants  and  slaves. 

Opening  into  the  first  court  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  smaller  houses,  are  the  principal  apartments, 
the  women's  apartments  being  either  in  an  inner 
court  or  on  the  floor  above ;  but  in  larger  houses 
where  there  are  several  courts,  the  first  floor  of  the 
first  court  is  used  for  the  reception  rooms,  one  large 
chamber  being  specially  reserved  for  entertaining 
guests,  who  are  treated  with  great  honour  (Lk  22", 
Ac  l1*  9"  20s).  In  addition  to  the  guest-chamber 
of  the  house,  in  every  village  or  encampment  there 
is  a  public  guest-room  for  entertainment  of  strangers, 
kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  (cf.  Gn  181, 
Ex  2*>,  Jg  13u  lfr"-).  In  wealthy  houses  the  prin- 
cipal reception  chamber  opening  into  the  first  court 
is  highly  ornamented,  paved  with  marble,  with  a 
fountain,  and  at  the  farther  end  the  floor  is  raised 
and  called  the  Itwan,  with  a  divan  running  round 
the  sides,  formed  of  mattresses  and  cushions 
covered  with  carpets.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are 
elaborately  ornamented  and  brilliantly  painted 
( Jer  2214  of  a  palace).  • 

Moslems  drop  the  slipper  or  shoe  at  the  door 
when  they  enter  an  inner  room  or  step  on  to  the 
Itwan.  And  this  is  necessary  both  for  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  as  they  sit  with  their  feet  tucked 
under  them;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that  this  custom  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  in 
early  days  in  private  life,  though  it  was  their 
custom  bo  far  as  sacred  ground  was  concerned  (Ex 
3s,  Jos  5U,  Lk  7").  There  is  no  clear  indication  of 
the  Hebrews  before  the  Captivity  having  used  a 
divan  on  a  raised  Itwan,  and  the  words  signifying 
1  seats'  in  the  Hebrew  do  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  subject.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  shown 
in  one  picture  squatting  on  the  ground  at  dinner 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  58,  181).  A  bas-relief  on 
the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represents  the  guests  seated 
on  high  chairs  at  a  festival  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
411). 

The  inner  courts  are  often  planted  with  fine 
trees,  and  the  interior  walls,  verandahs,  and  stair- 
case clothed  with  vines  and  creepers. 

Ewald  (Geschichte*,  iii.  451,  602)  suggests  that 
the  'armon,  '  keep,'  of  a  palace  was  the  harem  or 
women's  apartment,  the  most  securely  guarded 
portion  of  Eastern  houses ;  but  Gesenius  {Lex. )  says, 
'None  of  the  ancients  rendered  the  word  "women's 
apartment,"  as  very  many  of  late  have  done,  after 
JC  D.  Michaelis,'  and  gives  the  meaning  as '  fortress,' 
•palace'  (so  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  and  Siegfried-Stade). 
The  harem  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  spoken  of  in 
Est  2*,  and  also  the  chamberlain,  keeper  of  the 
women.  It  is  also  probable  that  king  Solomon, 
•iter  his  foreign  marriages,  kept  a  harem  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  this  was  not  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Hebrews.  And  the  customs  of  Moslems  regarding 
the  seclusion  of  women  can  throw  little  light  upon 
the  customs  of  people  among  whom  the  sexes  were 
on  almost  equal  terms. 

The  doors  of  the  inner  court  are  not  usually 
furnished  with  locks  and  bolts,  and  a  curtain  is 
often  all  that  separates  it  from  the  outer  court,  the 
idea  being  that  all  is  private  within  the  outer  gate 
or  outer  court  (Dt  24™  Ac  10"  12"). 

The  upper  rooms  of  the  house  are  called  the 
'tiliyah,  which  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  (n^a,)  for 
upper  chamber.  Thomson  (Land  and  the  Book,  i. 
235)  states  that  in  northern  Syria  this  is  the 
most  desirable  part  of  the  establishment,  is  best 
fitted  up,  and  is  still  given  to  guests  who  are  to 
be  treated  with  honour.  The  women  and  servants 
live  below,  and  their  apartment  is  called  'ardtyeh, 
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or  ground  floor ;  in  common  parlance  beit,  or  house. 
Every  respectable  dwelling  has  both  winter  and 
summer  house,  beit  thatawy  and  beit  seify.  Ii 
these  are  on  the  same  floor,  then  the  exterior  and 
airy  apartment  is  the  summer-house,  and  that  for 
winter  is  the  interior  and  more  sheltered  room 
(2  K  4W,  Jer  36",  Am  3";  see  Driver's  note).  In 
the  Lebanon  the  upper  rooms  are  used  in  summer 
and  the  lower  rooms  in  winter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  severe, 
vaults  under  ground  are  used  during  the  cold 
weather.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  roof  of  the 
house,  the  '  housetop,'  see  Roof. 

The  only  mention  of  cooking-places  is  in  Ezk  46" 
(the  temple).  The  kitchens  would  probably,  as  with 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  have  had  a  hearth,  with 
stone  divisions  for  resting  the  pots  on.  There  were, 
no  other  fireplaces  (Jer  36*  RV).  It  is  supposed  that 
there  were  no  chimneys,  but  a  smoke-hole  is  spoken 
of  (Hos  13* ;  see  Window),  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  smoke  could  be  got  rid  of  in  two- 
storeyed  buildings  without  chimneys  of  some  kind. 

Leprosy  of  houses  (Lv  14?*- ")  is  described  by 
Gesenius  as  probably  a  nitrous  scab;  Thomson 
[Land  and  Book,  ii.  518)  alludes  to  leprosy  in  gar- 
ments and  in  buildings  as  phenomena  not  only 
unknown,  but  utterly  unintelligible  at  this  day. 

In  considering  the  household  arrangements  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization 
and  luxury  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  even  the  rich  in  early  days  lived  with 
a  roughness  of  surroundings  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  squalor  in  later  days.  The  influence 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  customs  of 
Palestine  and  the  East  has  also  to  be  considered. 
In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  entry  of  the 
Hebrews  into  the  Promised  Land,  the  Philistine? 
from  Caphtor  (which  is  generally  identified  with 
Crete)  were  in  possession  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah : 
from  B.C.  332  to  B.C.  63  Palestine  was  more  or  less 
directly  under  Greek  influence,  and  from  the  latter 
date  for  many  centuries  it  was  directly  under 
Roman  influence.  The  customs  of  the  people  have 
therefore  been  influenced  by  Egypt,  Assyria,  Syria, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  though  the  d  wellings 
of  the  poor  may  have  been  little  affected  by  these 
influences,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  of  the 
rioh  would  have  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  masters 
of  the  day.  '  How  apt  we  all  are  to  look  at  the 
manners  of  ancient  times  through  the  false  medium 
of  our  everyday  associations  I  How  difficult  it  is 
to  strip  our  thoughts  of  their  modern  garb,  and  to 
escape  from  the  thick  atmosphere  of  prejudice  in 
which  custom  and  habit  have  enveloped  us  1  and 
yet,  unless  we  take  a  comprehensive  and  extended 
view  of  the  objects  of  archaeological  speculation, 
unless  we  can  look  upon  ancient  customs  with  the 
eyes  of  the  ancients,  unless  we  can  transport 
ourselves  in  the  spirit  to  other  lands  and  other 
times,  and  sun  ourselves  in  the  clear  light  of  by- 

fone  days,  all  our  conception  of  what  was  done 
y  the  men  who  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  must 
be  dim,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  all  our 
reproductions  as  soulless  and  un instructive  as  the 
scattered  fragments  of  a  broken  statue '  (Niebuhr, 
Kleine  Schriften,  p.  92). 

Chamber  (bed-,  guest-,  inner,  upper). — When  a 
particular  apartment  of  a  house  is  alluded  to,  the 
word  '  chamber,' '  parlour,'  or  *  closet '  is  generally 
used  in  AV,  the  word  'room'  being  used  in  a 

general  sense,  '  Is  there  room  in  thy  father's 
ouse  for  us  ? '  '  We  have  room  to  lodge  in '  (Gn 
24ffl),  except  in  three  instances  in  the  NT  (Mk  Hu, 
Lk  22»,  Ac  lu). 

The  word  'closet'  occurs  only  once  in  the  OT 
(Jl  21'),  where  it  is  used  for  the  nuptial  tent  (see 
Driver,  ad loc.),  as  is  the  word '  chamber '  in  Ps  19*. 
It  is  used  twice  in  NT,  where  it  represents  nytcfor, 
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•store-house'  or  'closet*  (Mt  6«,  Lk  12»).  The 
word  'parlour'  is  used  only  three  times.  In 
Jg  3M-  the  summer  parlour  {afra)  of  Eglon  means 
the  roof-chamber,  raised  above  the  flat  roof  at  one 
corner  or  upon  a  tower-like  annexe  to  the  building 
(Moore).  In  1  Ch  28"  EV  '  the  inner  chambers' 
(o-nn)  is  tr4  '  inner  parlour '  in  AV.  In  1  S  9* 
'  parlour '  is  used  for  which  signifies  a  room  in 
which  the  sacrificial  meals  were  held  (see  Driver, 
ad  loc.).    In  RV  it  is  tr4  '  guest-chamber.' 

There  are  thus  only  three  Hebrew  words  used  in 
connexion  with  chambers  of  houses.  1.  tij  a 
chamber :  Job  0*  37'  iwoO^mi,  cvbiculum  ;  inner 
chamber :  Gn  43",  1  K  20*  22s",  2  K  9",  1  Ch  28", 
2  Ch  18" ;  bed-chamber :  2  S  4'  1310,  2  K  6U,  2  Ch 
22",  Ec  10*°;  women's  apartment:  Ca  1*  3*; 
bridal-chamber:  Jg  151  16»,  Jl  2l«  (chamber); 
store-house :  Pr  24*. 

2.  n^a;  (irrtpQor,  cosnaculum),  an  upper  chamber 
on  the  roof  of  a  house :  Jg  3^  (Eglon),  2  K  1* 
(Ahaziah),  4U  (Elisha),  23u  (Ahaz). 

3.  nj^  (KariXv/M,  triclinium),  a  sacrificial  dining- 
room  :  1  S  9"  ;  used  in  later  times  for  the  chambers 
in  the  Temple  Court  in  which  the  priests  lived : 
Jer35>-*,  Ezk40"etc. 

In  the  smaller  houses  there  were  probably  no 
bedrooms,  and  in  houses  generally  all  rooms  could 
be  used  for  sleeping  in,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present 
day ;  but  the  inner  chambers  appear  to  have  been 
more  particularly  set  apart  for  sleeping,  or  were 
used  as  closets  in  which  the  bedding  was  kept 
(2  S  4',  Ec  10*> ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  11 ;  2  K  ll2). 
The  furniture  of  a  chamber  for  sleeping  in  is  given 
(2  K  410)  as  '  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a 
candlestick ' ;  its  position  in  a  retired  portion  of 
the  house  is  indicated  in  Ex  8*,  2  K  6U,  and  other 
passages.  Joash  and  his  nurse  were  hidden  in  a 
chamber  for  the  beds  (2  K  11s,  2  Ch  22"),  probably 
a  closet  for  the  bedding.  In  the  poorer  class  of 
houses  the  place  set  apart  for  laying  down  the 
beds  was  often  merely  a  portion  of  the  common 
room  devoted  to  daily  avocations,  with  the  floor 
somewhat  raised,  or  else  a  room  in  which  the 
family  all  slept  together  (Lk  ll7).  The  constant 
reference  to  chambers  for  withdrawing  to  and 
inner  chambers  among  all  classes,  shows  that  it 
was  usual  to  have  more  than  one  room  in  the 
house,  except  with  the  very  poor.  Houses  were 
often  two  storeys  in  height,  and  the  upper  chamber 
or' Ally  ah  was  used  for  withdrawing  to  or  sleeping 
in  (Jg  3»,  2K  4").  The  chamber  from  which 
Ahaziah  fell  through  the  lattice  was  of  this 
nature.  Altars  appear  to  have  been  erected  in 
these  upper  chambers  on  the  roof  (2  K  23"). 

Doorway  (nop  'opening,'  'entrance'),  Door 
(njn). — The  doorway  of  the  house  differs  from  the 
gate  of  the  city  (nyr,  xtiXij,  porta)  in  that  the  first 
was  for  private  and  the  latter  for  public  purposes. 
When  rfn  is  used  of  the  gate  of  a  city,  it  appears 
to  differ  from  ngj,  which  denotes  the  whole  struc- 
ture, including  posts,  open  space,  etc.,  in  being 
restricted  to  the  actual  door  which  swings  on  its 
hinges  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.). 

The  doorway  consisted  of  three  parts: — The 
threshold  or  sul  (ip,  which  is  used  in  some  cases 
for  door,  2  K  12*  22*,  Jer  354),  the  two  side  posts 
(rtmp),  and  the  lintel  (^p^c),  Ex  12"-.  The  door 
itself  was  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  according  to 
circumstances.  Wooden  and  metal  doors  have 
disappeared ;  but  in  Asia  Minor,  and  east  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret,  stone  doors  exist  to  the 
present  day  in  situ,  the  stone  hinges  resting  in 
the  sockets  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  68). 

These  doors  were  often  made  with  two  leaves, 
and  had  bolts  and  bars  (Jg  3s  16*  Neh  3»  7*,  Ca  6»). 
Bee  Bar,  Bolt,  Key. 

The  doorways  were  often  highly  ornamented 
and  enriched  with  tracery  (Is  54",  Rev  21"),  and 


inscribed  with  sentences  of  Scripture  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  Law, '  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  j 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates '  (Dt  6* 
11").  In  Moslem  countries  the  same  practice 
exists  at  the  present  day.  The  mizllzdh,  the 
distinctive  mark  of  a  Hebrew  habitation,  is  a  kind 
of  amulet  like  the  phylacteries,  and  consists  of  a 
tube  of  vellum,  inside  of  which  are  scrolls  with 
various  scriptural  texts.  These  at  the  present  day 
are  hung  up  inside  the  doorway  on  the  doorpost. 
Inside  the  doorway  was  a  bench  for  the  doorkeeper 
and  servants,  and  there  the  master  of  the  house 
sat  and  transacted  business. 

The  door  could  be  broken  in  readily.  'They 
pressed,  and  came  near  to  break  the  door'  (Gn  19"). 
The  willing  bondman  was  received  into  the  house- 
hold by  having  his  ear  thrust  through  with  an  awl 
into  the  door  (Ex  21*  Dt  15").  The  inner  chamber 
in  Amnon's  house  had  a  door  with  a  bolt  (2  S  13"). 

Bar  (rri?).— (1)  A  cross-beam,  a  bar  which  was 
passed  from  one  side  to  the  other  through  the 
rings  of  the  several  boards  of  the  holy  tabernacle, 
which  were  thus  held  together  (Ex  28aM-  35"  36"'-, 
Nu  3"  4»).  (2)  A  bolt  or  bar  for  shutting  a  door 
of  a  gate  or  house. 

The  bar  was  used  principally  at  night  time 
(Neh  7*,  Rev  21*),  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  to 
keep  the  door  closed.  It  was  made  of  wood  or 
iron  (Is  45'),  and  was  inserted  into  sockets  in  the 
gateposts  or  doorway  of  houses  (Ovid,  Amor.  L  6). 
The  door  could  not  be  opened  until  the  bar  was 
removed.  Chamber  doors  were  sometimes  barred 
as  well  as  bolted  (2  S  13";  Eurip.  Orest.  1546). 
The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  bars  with  gates  is 
in  the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  cities  of  Og 
king  of  Bashan  by  Moses  (Dt  3s).  Samson  carried 
away  the  gates  of  Gaza,  posts,  bars,  and  all  (Jg 
16*).  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  both  bars  and  bolts  of 
the  gates  of  the  city  are  mentioned  (Neh  3s'-). 

In  the  Bible,  bars  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  city  gates  only,  and  not  with  reference  to 
houses.  In  Jon  2*  the  term  is  used  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense. — '  The  bars  of  the  earth '  (pictured 
as  a  house  out  of  which  Jonah  is  shut — Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.).  The  gates  of  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
other  walled  cities  in  the  East  are  closed  at  night 
and  barred. 

Bolt  or  look  (Swj5,  from  the  root  to  fasten 
with  a  bolt,  or  to  bind  sandals  to  the  feet). — In 
Dt  33*  this  word  (in  the  form  hiif})  is  given  as 
'  bars '  (RV)  or  '  shoes '  ( AV,  RVm),  KXeiOpop,  sera. 
The  idea  of  binding  and  loosing  with  a  key  appears 
in  Mt  16"  '  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.' 

The  bolt  or  lock  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  doors  both  of  city  gates  and  of  houses ;  but  in 
the  two  instances  in  wliich  the  Heb.  word  is  tr1 
•lock'  in  AV,  it  is  given  as  'bolt'  in  RV  (Ca  5», 
Neh  3*').  It  does  not  appear  that  city  gates  and 
palaces  which  had  both  bars  and  bolts  would  require 
the  bolt  to  be  opened  with  a  key,  both  because 
they  were  not  opened  from  the  outside,  and  because 
guards  were  present  to  protect  them  from  being 
opened  by  unauthorized  persons  (Neh  3*-  7*). 

The  bolt  was  shot  into  a  socket  made  to  receive 
it  in  the  threshold  on  the  inside  of  a  gate  or  door- 
way. In  the  Pompeian  doorways  two  holes  in  the 
sill  correspond  to  the  two  bolts  of  the  leaves  of  the 
doors  (Gell,  Pompeiana,  2  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  167);  in 
doorways  with  a  single  leaf  the  bolt  would  shoot 
into  a  socket  in  the  doorpost.  In  the  Odyssey 
(i.  442,  iv.  802,  xxi.  6,  46-50)  the  door  was  drawn  to 
with  a  silver  ring  and  the  bolt  fastened  with  a  thong; 
to  open  the  door  from  the  outside  the  thong  of  the 
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ring  was  loosed,  and  the  '  well  bent  key '  (of  brass 
with  an  ivory  handle)  was  put  in,  and  by  means  of 
it  the  bolt  was  struck  back.  By  degrees  improve- 
ments were  made  in  bolts  until  locks  and  keys 
of  very  advanced  design  came  into  existence, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Jg  an 
account  is  given  of  a  door  which  could  be  locked 
by  means  of  a  key  from  inside  or  outside.  Ehud 
locked  the  doors  of  Eglon's  summer  parlour,  and 
Eglon's  servants,  after  waiting  for  their  master  to 
open  the  doors  from  the  inside,  took  a  key  and 
opened  them  from  the  outside.  In  Ca  54-  *  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  hole  in  the  door  through  which 
the  hand  was  pnt  in  with  the  key  in  withdrawing 
the  bolt ;  the  handles  of  the  lock  (AY)  or  bolt  (RV) 
are  also  mentioned.  '  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand 
by  the  hole  in  the  door.'  In  Dt  3Sa  bars  or  bolts 
are  spoken  of  as  of  iron  and  brass.  Reference  to 
the  bolting  of  an  inner  chamber  is  made  in  the 
account  of  Amnon  and  Tamar  (2  S  131"-).  Ancient 
Egyptian  doors,  with  two  leaves,  had  central  bolts 
and  bars  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  15). 

Key  (OT?9C  from  the  root  nop,  'open,'  xXett,  clavis). 
This  instrument  to  open  a  lock  or  withdraw  a  bolt 
is  mentioned  only  once  in  its  literal  sense  (Jg  3,JM  ). 
In  other  instances  the  term  is  used  figuratively 
(Is  22°,  Lk  11",  Mt  16")  as  a  symbol  to  denote 
power  and  authority  delegated  to  a  steward, 
chamberlain,  or  minister,  'And  the  key  of  the 
house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
he  shall  open  and  none  shall  shut :  and  he  shall 
shut  and  none  shall  open.'  Merchants  and  others 
at  the  present  day  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  are 
accustomed  to  carry  large  keys  of  wood  or  iron 
over  their  shoulders,  if  too  long  to  hang  at  the 
girdle.  Thomson  {Land  and  the  Book,  i.  493) 
mentions  the  enormous  wooden  keys  used  in 
Palestine ;  in  some  cases  almost  a  load  to  carry. 

The  lock  or  bolt  for  magazines,  houses,  and 
garden  gates  is  made  of  wood  and  hollowed  out, 
about  2  ft.  long  for  a  gate  and  6  to  9  in. 
long  for  a  chamber  door.  It  slides  through  a 
groove  in  a  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  door,  and 
shoots  into  a  socket  in  the  doorpost  or  sill.  When 
the  bolt  is  shot,  some  pins  in  the  groove  drop  into 
corresponding  holes  in  the  bolt,  and  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  an  instrument  to  force  up  these 
pins  out  of  the  holes  and  pull  the  bolt  back.  This 
instrument  is  called  the  key,  and  consists  of  a  piece 
of  wood  furnished  with  a  number  of  pins  in  exactly 
the  same  position  (reversed).  It  is  introduced 
into  the  hollow  bolt,  and,  raising  the  groove  pins, 
it  draws  back  the  bolt.  Unless  these  pins  exactly 
fit,  the  bolt  cannot  be  released  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  L  42). 

In  some  cases  doors  were  sealed  with  clay. 
Job  38"  '  It  is  changed  as  clay  under  the  seal.'  At 
Athens  a  jealous  husband  sometimes  sealed  the 
door  of  the  woman's  apartment  (Aristoph.  Therm. 
422).  The  king  sealed  with  his  own  signet  the 
stone  brought  to  the  den  of  lions  into  which  Daniel 
was  cast  (Dn  6").  The  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  was 
made  sure  by  sealing  the  stone  at  the  door 
(Mt  27"). 

Hinge  (t»). — In  early  days  doors  were  poised, 
not  hung,  on  hinges  (Pr2614) ;  that  is  to  say,  hinges 
were  door-pivots  let  into  sockets  in  the  threshold 
and  lintel  on  which  the  door  swung.  Remains  of 
stone  doors  with  the  hinges  or  pivots  attached  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  hinges  for  doors 
like  those  now  in  use  in  Europe ;  four  hinges  of 
bronze  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Knock  (PC?). — There  is  no  mention  of  a  knocker 
having  been  affixed  to  doors,  as  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Jg  19"  the  word  (D'py^P)  is  used 
of  beating  violently  (till  they  were  tired)  against 


a  door.  In  Ca  5'  we  hear  of  the  beloved  knocking 
(PS1*)  at  the  door.  At  the  present  day  one  stands 
on  the  outside  of  the  house  and  knocks,  and  calls 
loudly  (Mt  7',  Lk  12*>  13a,  Ac  12u,  Rev  3*»). 

Window  (|ta,  Svpls). — The  Hebrew  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  root  Viq  '  pierce.'  This  word  appears 
to  be  used  generally  where  the  windows  of  houses 
are  referred  to,  which  originally  were  but  openings 
pierced  in  the  walls,  without  shutters.  The  word 
casement  in  Pr  7*  (AY)  appears  as  lattice  in 
RY,  being  the  tr*  of  'eshndo.  The  windows  in 
Daniel's  chamber,  open  towards  Jerusalem  (Dn  6" 
[Heb.  "],  represent  an  Aram,  word  (|"»)  whose 
derivation  is  quite  uncertain  (the  root  mu  means 
to  burn).  The  words  (•"iJOjr^K  njgy)  tr*  '  light  over 
derived  from  nio  'see.' 


;  light*  (1  K7«-»)  are  < 


The  meaning  of  and  >]gf>  in  same  verses  tr* 
'  windows '  in  AY  is  uncertain.  There  are  three 
words  signifying  '  lattice-'  or  '  net- work '  filling  up 
the  aperture  of  a  window.  1.  nj-itt.  It  is  used  to 
denote  the  smoke-hole  of  a  room  (Hos  13s) ;  the 
windows  of  a  dove-cote  (Is  60") ;  and  the  aperture 
of  the  window  as  being  closed  with  lattice-work  and 
not  with  glass.  It  is  also  used  for  the  '  windows 
of  heaven'  (Gn  7U  8*.  2  K  7s- u,  Is  24»,  Mai  3W). 
2.  D'jiq  (Aram.)  lattice- work  or  net-work  of  a 
window,  Ca  2*  (only),  '  He  glanceth  through  the 
windows.'  3.  aj^y  (of  doubtful  etym.  synonymous 
with  fi'nj),  lattice  through  which  the  cold  air 
passes  (?).  Jg  5s8  '  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
down  (see  Moore)  through  the  lattice';  Pr  7* 
'In  at  the  window  of  my  house  I  looked  forth 
through  my  casement'  (' lattice '  RY)  [all]. 

There  is  another  word  tr"  '  lattice,' — iJW,  lattice- 
or  net-work,  which  is  principally  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lattice-  or  net-work  surrounding  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  (1  K  7"'-),  but  it  is  also 
used  for  the  lattice  or  balustrade  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  Ahaziah  in  Samaria  through  which  he 
fell ;  this  word  has  probably  no  connexion  with 
window. 

.  At  the  present  time  in  Eastern  towns  there  is 
usually  a  large  window  prominently  projecting 
over  the  doorway  into  the  street,  ana  fitted  with 
lattice-work,  which  is  opened  only  upon  the 
occasion  of  high  ceremonies.  It  is  probable  that 
in  early  days  also  one  or  perhaps  more  windows  of 
the  palaces  and  larger  nouses  opened  into  the 
street,  as  there  is  constant  reference  to  windows 
opening  into  the  street  or  into  the  city  wall.  In 
the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  windows  existed,  and  what 
did  exist  were  only  apertures  to  admit  light  and  let 
out  the  smoke.  At  the  present  day  in  the  houses 
in  the  Lebanon  the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  per- 
forated with  small  openings  (in  addition  to  the 
windows),  which  let  in  light  and  air.  Where  there 
are  courts,  however,  there  are  windows  opening 
inwards.  Among  the  Greeks,  windows  were  not 
uncommon  (Aristoph.  Therm.  797).  The  Romans 
had  few  windows,  the  bedrooms  being  lighted 
from  the  principal  apartments,  and  the  rooms  on 
the  upper  floor  only  being  lighted  from  the  street 
(Juv.  iiL  270).  In  Pompeii  it  can  be  seen  how 
very  few  houses  have  windows  opening  on  to  the 
streets,  and  even  in  these  cases  the  sills  of  the 
windows  are  over  6  ft.  above  the  footway,  and 
are  very  small,  about  3  ft.  by  2  ft. 

The  discoveries  at  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was 
used  for  windows  under  the  early  emperors,  as 

flass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
ouses ;  glass  may  therefore  have  been  in  use  in 
Palestine  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  at  an  earlier 
date.  Pliny  (c.  70  A.D.,  HN  xxxvL  46)  states  that 
windows  were  made  of  mica,  from  countries  neat 
Palestine,  viz.  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia. 

The  references  in  the  Bible  to  windows  to  look 
out  from  are  almost  all  in  connexion  with  palaces 
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'  Abimelech  king  of  the  Philistines  looked  out  at  a 
window'  (Gn  26").  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
forth  through  a  window  (Jg  6").  'Michal  the 
daughter  of  Saul  looked  oat  at  the  window' 
(2  8  6").  'Jezebel  looked  out  at  the  window' 
(2  K  9").  In  the  following  cases,  however,  there 
are  windows  in  houses  of  the  less  opulent  classes — 
Rahab  the  harlot  let  the  spies  down  through  a 
window  on  the  town  wall  of  Jericho  (Jos  2U); 
Elisha  when  sick  in  his  own  house  directed  king 
Joash  to  '  open  the  window  eastward '  (2  K  W) ; 
St.  Paul  at  Damascus  was  let  down  by  the  wall  in 
a  basket  through  a  window  (2  Co  11") ;  Eutychos, 
asleep  on  the  window-seat  of  an  upper  chamber  at 
Troaa,  fell  down  from  the  third  storey,  drd  roO 
rpurrtyov  (Ac  20*).  Windows  are  spoken  of  (Jer 
22")  in  connexion  with  a  wide  house  and  spacious 
chambers,  ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with 
vermilion.  It  is  threatened  (Jl  2*)  that  locusts 
shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief.  The 
pelican  and  the  porcupine  singing  in  the  windows 
is  a  sign  of  desolation  (Zeph  2"). 

LrrnuTuu.— Tb*  Htb.  Archaalogiet  of  Kefl,  Benzinger,  and 
Nowack ;  Ederaheim,  8kttche»  of  Jewith  Social  IAS*,  83-96 ; 
Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  167-199 ;  TrUtram,  Eastern 
Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  60-88 ;  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant 
(Index*  C.  WARREN. 

HOW. — 1.  How  is  sometimes  used  for  'that,' 
introducing  a  dependent  sentence  which  states  a 
fact,  without  reference  to  the  manner  of  it.  Thus 

1  S  2"  (EV  '  how  that'),  1  Ch  18»  '  Now  when  Ton 
king  of  Hamath  heard  how  David  had  smitten  all 
the  host  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah '  (RV '  that ') ; 
especially  in  NT  (Gr.  Sn),  Lk  1*21»('  And  as  some 
spoke  of  the  temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with 
goodly  stones  and  gifts'),  Jn  41  121*  14",  Ac  14" 
('  they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with  them, 
and  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the 
Gentiles,'  RV  '  how  that'),  20»  Gal  4U,  Philem  », 
Ja  2"  ('Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his 
works,' RV  ' Thou  seest  that'),  Rev  2*.  Cf.  Shaks. 
Tit.  Andron.  n.  iii.  207— 

'Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find  them  her*. 
That  he  thereby  may  gire  a  likely  gntm 
Bow  theee  were  they  that  made  away  hie  brother.' 

J.  Still  more  frequently  we  find  '  how  that ' 
where  mod.  usage  would  use  '  that'  alone.  Ex  9s 
*  that  thou  mayest  know  how  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's'  (•»,  RV  « that'),  10*,  Dt  1»,  Jos  9*,  Ru  1«, 
!  8  24i«.d  g  8  181*,  1  K  8«,  2  K  »»  etc,  and  esp.  in 
NT  (again  for  Sn).  The  older  versions  have  this 
form  yet  oftener,  as  in  Tindale,  Gn  20u  'This 
kyndnesse  shalt  thou  shewe  unto  me  in  all  places 
where  we  come,  that  thou  saye  of  me,  how  that  I 
am  thy  brother' ;  Mt  0U  '  that  it  appere  not  unto 
men  howe  that  thou  fastest';  Jn  9"  'But  the 
Jewes  dyd  not  beleue  of  the  felowe,  how  that  he 
was  blynde  and  reoeaved  his  syght.' 

Howbelt  (= nevertheless,  notwithstanding)  is 
common.  In  writers  of  the  period  '  howbeit ' 
sometimes  stands  for  'notwithstanding  that,' 
'although,'  as  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  871,  'the  King 
sattelit  and  dimitted  us  pleasandlie,  with  many 
attestationes  that  he  knew  nocht  of  the  Papist 
Lords'  hom-coming  till  they  war  in  the  conn  trey  ; 
and  whowbeit  the  e«  tea  tea  had  licenced  them  to 
raak  thair  offers,  they  sould  nocht  be  receaved  till 
they  tham  selves  war  furthe  of  the  countrey  again.' 

Howsoever  is  once  found  with  its  parts  separated, 

2  8  24'  '  how  many  soever  they  be.'  Cf.  Knox, 
Hist.  p.  30,  '  how  suspitious  and  infamous  so  ever 
they  were.  Howsoever  means  either '  in  whatever 
way,'  Zeph  3T  '  howsoever  I  punished  them ' ;  or 
'  come  what  may '  (rather  more  than '  nevertheless ') 
Jg  19",  2  8  18»- ».  J.  Hastings. 

H0ZAI  (t*»)  is  given  as  a  prop,  name  in  RV  of 


2  Ch  33u,  where  AV  and  RVm  give  'the  seers.' 
AVm  has  Hosai,  LXX  rwr  ipwrrur.  The  Utter 
may  have  read  D't^o,  which  appears  to  be  supported 
also  by  the  Syriac.  If  we  retain  the  MT,  the  tr.  of 
RV  seems  the  only  defensible  one ;  but  perhaps  the 
original  reading  was  rpn  '  his  seers '  (bo  Kittel  is 
Haupt,  ad  loe. ).  J.  A.  SELBIK 

HUCKSTER.  —  Huckster  is  properly  the  fern, 
of  '  hawker,'  but  the  distinction  between  the 
Anglo-Sax.  fern,  termination  ster  and  the  maso. 
term,  -er  was  early  obliterated.  The  roo>  of  the 
word  is  held  by  Skeat  to  be  Du.  huch-n,  to  stoop 
(under  a  load).  The  huckster  has  always  been 
distinguished  from  the  merchant  as  a  retailer  of 
small  wares,  a  pedlar;  and  the  word  has  from 
very  early  times  carried  a  certain  opprobrium. 
Thus  Sir  T.  Moore,  Workes,  p.  1304,  'To  shewe 
him  selfe  a  substanciall  merchaunt  and  not  an 
hukster,  he  gently  let  them  have  it  even  at  their 
owne  price ' ;  and  Glanvill,  Vanity  of  Dogmatising, 
Pref.,  'Therefore  I  seek  no  applause  from  the 
disgrace  of  others,  nor  will  I  nuckster-like  dis- 
credit any  man's  ware,  to  recommend  mine  own.' 
The  word  occurs  in  Sir  26*  (and  in  the  heading  to 
the  chapter) '  A  merchant  shall  hardly  keep  him- 
self from  doing  wrong ;  and  an  huckster  shall  not 
be  freed  from  sin '  (mimjXos,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  Is  1",  and  not  at  all  in  NT,  though 
the  vb.  *a>rijX«tfcii  is  found  in  2  Co  217,  EV  '  corrupt,' 
RVm  '  make  merchandise  of ').  Here  the  *4xi;Xo» 
stands  parallel  to  the  tftropot,  and  the  charge  of 
not  being  without  sin  applies  equally  to  both. 
The  sentiment  is  in  accordance  with  Rabbinio 
notions.   See  Edersheim's  note.     J.  Hastings. 

HUKK0K  (p£n).  —  A  place  near  Tabor  on  the 
west  of  Naphtali,  Jos  19*4.  It  is  the  present 
village  Y&kuk  (but  see  Dillm.  Josua,  ad  loc.),  near 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  between  Tabor  and  Hannathon,  marking 
the  border  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  Jos  19". 

Lrruunntn.— SWP  vol.  L  ah.  ri. ;  Gucrin,  OaliUe,  L  SMS. ; 
Robinson,  BRP*  iii.  81  L  ;  Aaber,  Beni.  of  Tudela,  U.  421, 
where  R.  Parch  i  locate*  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
at  YakOi.  C.  R.  CONDKR. 

HUKOK  (pptn)  of  1  Ch  «*  [Heb.M]  is  a  textual 
error  for  Helkath  (which  see)  of  Jos  21a. 

HUL  (Vm). — The  eponym  of  an  Aramaean  tribe 
(Gn  10s)  whose  location  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  establish 
its  identity  will  be  found  in  Dillmann,  who  does 
not  consider  that  any  of  them  has  been  successfuL 

HULDAH  (.T5711  'weasel'  (?) ;  for  bearing  of  this 
name  on  Totem  theory,  see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names, 
90,  101,  103). — A  prophetess  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  All  we  know  concerning  her  is 
recorded  in  2  K  22"""  (reproduced  almost  verbatim 
in  2Ch  341*"").  She  is  described  as  the  wife  of 
Shall  am  '  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,'  who  dwelt 
in  the  second  quarter  {mishneh)  of  the  city.  See 
College.  In  spite  of  our  scanty  information,  she 
must  have  had  a  well-recognized  standing  as  a 
prophetess,  for  it  was  to  H.  that  the  messengers  of 
Josiah  betook  themselves  when  they  were  sent  to 
'inquire  of  the  Lord.'  The  king's  alarm  at  the 
contents  of  the  book  found  in  the  temple  by 
Hilkiah  was  only  partially  allayed  by  the  answer 
of  H.,  which  was  in  many  points  far  from  reassur- 
ing, although  Josiah  on  account  of  his  personal 
piety  was  to  escape  the  worst  of  the  coming  evils. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

HUMILITY  (mjn,  rarnvotyxxnto; ;  on  the  special 
Christian  sense  of  the  latter  and  on  its  relation  to 
wpa&np,  see  Trench,  NT  Syn.*  142  ft).—  In  one 
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aspect  the  whole  Bible  may  be  viewed  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  character  of  God,  and  the  divine  love  of 
humility  is  a  feature  of  that  character  which  is 
traceable  throughout.  In  Ps  18**  113*  the  virtue 
of  humility  is  attributed  to  God  Himself,  who 
humbleth  Himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  recent  advances  in  our 
knowledge,  both  of  the  infinitely  great  in  heaven 
and  of  the  infinitely  little  on  earth,  have  deepened 
our  wonder  at  God  s  providence,  at  the  contrast  of 
His  greatness  and  His  minute  care  for  the  least  of 
His  works  fcf.  Mt  10"-  *°).  But,  after  all,  our  words 
'  great'  ana '  little '  can  have  no  direct  significance 
to  Him  who  is  absolute  and  eternal ;  and,  while 
in  men  different  qualities  often  stand  out  sharply 
distinct,  in  the  transparent  simplicity  of  the  divine 
character  we  at  once  see  through  the  humility  to 
the  love  which  underlies  it;  so  that  on  both 
grounds  it  seems  unnatural  to  us  to  dwell  upon 
'the  great  God's  great  humbleness, '  in  distinction 
from  the  love  that  moved  Him  to  create,  and  to 
deign  to  take  notice  of  that  which  He  created. 

But  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  Bible  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  the  moral  natures  of  men, 
there  is  scarcely  any  divine  characteristic  so 
marked  as  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
'Surely  he  scorneth  the  scomers,  but  he  giveth 
grace  to  the  lowly'  (Pr  3"=Ja  4«),  and  yThus- 
saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity, whose  name  is  Holy :  I  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
ones '  (Is  57").  From  Babel  (Gn  ll4)  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn  4"- "),  from  the  song  of  Hannah  (1  S 
2*)  to  the  Magnificat  (Lk  ln),  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  insight  of  the  prophet  have  taught  that 
'pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall '  (Pr  16w),  while  '  blessed  are  the 
meek :  tor  they  shall  inherit  the  earth'  (Ps  37" = 
Mt  6*).  Especially  is  the  duty  of  humility  enforced 
in  Ps  and  Pr  and  in  some  of  the  Prophets.  For 
though  God  is  known  to  bless  the  humble,  yet 
the  sense  of  His  special  favour  is  apt  to  beget 
pride,  and  therefore  the  Deuteronomist  and  Ezekiel 
are  led  to  insist  on  the  utter  absence  of  merit  in 
Israel ;  and  to  explain  that  God's  choice  of  His  people 
was  not  determined  by  any  good  qualities  in  them 
on  which  they  should  pride  themselves  (Dt  T  8"- u 
8>7  26»  32"  Ezk  16,  where  Jerus.  is  charged  with 
having  used  God's  gifts  to  minister  to  her  own 
vanity,  cf.  Ro  ll17-*) ;  while  Amos  protests  that 
other  races  besides  the  children  of  Israel  are 
equally  the  objects  of  God's  providence,  97"1*. 

So  far,  the  Bible  idea  might  not  seem  to  be  very 
far  removed  from  the  familiar  conception  of  Hero- 
dotus and  the  Greek  tragedians,  that  God  looks 
askance  as  with  envy  on  Human  presumption,  and 
even  on  innocent  success.  Yet  the  Bible  at  least 
dwells  rather  on  God's  love  of  the  lowly  than  on 
His  hatred  of  the  proud,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  His 
displeasure  at  mere  prosperity.  But  our  sense  of 
the  contrast  between  the  Greek  idea  and  that  of 
the  Bible  will  be  deepened  if  we  consider  the 
relations  of  humility  to  other  virtues. 

(1)  Humility  towards  God  is  based  on  truth.  It 
is  the  simple  recognition  of  facts  as  they  really  are 
— see  Ro  12*.  No  man  can  dare  to  boast  before 
God  (Ps  143',  1  Co  1"),  and  whatever  of  merit  or 
success  he  has  he  owes  to  God's  bounty  (1  Co 
4').  Hence  walking  humbly  with  God  is  put  by 
Micah  (6s)  as  a  climax  after  doing  justly  and  loving 
mercy.  Pride  comes  from  forgetting  God  and  form- 
ing false  judgments  on  oneself  or  others  from  the 
world's  standpoint,  e.g.  Dt  8"-M,  Is  10"-",  Lk  17" 
18"-",  2  Co  10".  (2)  From  man's  dependence  upon 
God  follows  the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  true 
advance  without  readiness  to  receive  grace,  i.e. 


humility.  God  demands  of  man  that  he  should 
humbly  ask  for  help,  that  he  should  open  his  month 
wide  that  God  may  fill  it.  St.  Paul  attributes  the 
Jews'  failure  to  their  not  subjecting  themselves  to 
this  condition  (Ro  10*).  Abraham  is  an  example  of 
the  humility  whose  prayer  God  hears  (Gn  UP7-"). 
(3)  As  sons  who  owe  all  to  their  Father,  men  are 
bound  to  obey,  and  humility  is  thus  closely  con- 
nected with  obedience.  The  command  to  perform 
acts,  even  those  which  to  the  natural  man  seem 
foolish,  is  the  test  of  the  humility  and  faith  which 
God  will  bless :  thus  Naaman  (2  K  5").  Similarly, 
circumcision  is,  in  metaphor,  connected  with  humil- 
ity (Lv  26«,  Dt  10"  30").  (4)  In  2  Ch  32*  33" 
34"  repentance  and  conversion  are  identified  with 
humbling  oneself.  God  sends  chastisements  to 
humble  men  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind 
(Ps  119™,  La  3"  njs,  the  same  root  as  is  commonly 
used  for  humble);  but  man  can  refuse  to  learn  the 
lesson  (Ex  10*,  2  Ch  36"- ").  Fasting  as  a  self- 
imposed  chastisement  is  often  connected  with 
humility  (1  K  21"- »,  Ezr  8»  etc.). 

Humility  as  regards  one's  fellow-men  fills  a  much 
smaller  space,  especially  in  OT,  than  humility  to- 
wards God.  It  was  often  inculcated  by  Christ 
(Mt  181"*  20»-») ;  and  St.  Paul  connects  it  directly 
with  love  (1  Co  134),  while  jealousy  and  envy, 
sins  which  have  their  root  in  pride,  are  reckoned 
among  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal  5*-  ")• 
So  in  Ph  2*~*  he  condemns  faction  and  vainglory, 
and  commends  the  'lowliness  of  mind'  in  which 
each  counts '  other  better  than  himself ;  not  looking 
each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each  of  you  also 
to  the  things  of  others.'  Such  a  '  mind '  conforms 
to  the  pattern  of  the  humility  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  emptied  Himself  and  became  incarnate. 

We  can  only  touch  lightly  on  the  humility  of 
Christ,  which  was  shown  in  His  earthly  life  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  abhorred  not  the  Virgin's 
womb,  and  the  lowly  circumstances  of  His  birth 
have  ever  been  the  theme  of  Christian  artists  and 
poets.  The  humility  of  the  thirty  years'  subjec- 
tion to  His  parents,  and  of  the  three  years  of  un- 
ceasing toil,  privation,  and  opposition,  was  crowned  • 
when  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  shame  (He 
121).  We  may  notice  specially  His  praying  (Lk 
9"  etc.),  His  admitting  weariness,  distress,  and 
pain  (Jn  4*,  Mk  14*4,  Jn  19"),  and  the  solemn  words 
and  acts  by  whioh  He  inculcated  humility  (Mt  11" 
and  Jn  13"*M).  At  the  same  time,  He  asserted  His 
authority  (e.g.  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  men,  to 
found  an  undying  Church) ;  He  proclaimed  Him- 
self as  the  only  way  to  God,  etc.  (Jn  14') ;  He 
claimed  that  He  alone  knew  the  Father  of  right 
(Mt  ll").  And  He  felt  and  expressed  burning 
indignation  at  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  blind  self- 
complacency.  St.  Paul  followed  His  example,  and 
in  him  too  we  see  that  humility  is  compatible  with 
righteous  indignation,  and  even  with  just  and  true 
self-assertion. 

It  is  worth  observing  also  that  St.  Peter,  who 
was  at  first  the  type  of  self-reliant  boldness  (Mt 
16a  28*",)>  is  afterwards  particularly  careful  to 
dwell  on  the  need  of  humilityjl  P!»"  »}>' 
&•  *•  •).  W.  O.  Burrows. 

HUH  TAB (Mf^— A  city  of  Judah,  noticed  next 


to  Hebron,  Jos  3 


The  site  is  doubtful. 


HUNGER. — See  Food. 

HUNTING  (in,  (hiptttw,  iypttetr,  venor,  caput, 
capio  venatione,  capio prcedam,  '  to  hunt* ;  T»,  "7*1, 
(Hip*,  6-ftfxvfia,  tiruriruriiit,  venandi,  venatio,  cibaria, 
'  hunting,  '  venison  '  ;  ip,  diiptyr^t,  venator, 
'hunter";  n;o,  8-opior,  especially  in  x~X  ^'0,  fOi 
ryp},  ri  8yplov  rift  yfy,  r*  0ipio>  t4  Ay/mot,  bestia 
terra,  agri,  etc.). 
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HUNTING 


HUSBANDBT 


When  the  earliest  extant  documents  originated, 
the  Israelites  had  not  only  passed  out  of,  but  had 
entirely  forgotten  that  Israel  ever  passed  through, 
that  stage  in  the  development  of  primitive  tribes 
at  which  men's  chief  business  and  resource  is 
hunting.  Adam  (Gn  3")  and  Cain  (4s)  cultivate 
the  sou,  and  Abel  is  a  shepherd  (ib.).  Israel, 
in  the  persons  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  is  contrasted 
with  the  hunting  tribes,  Ishmael,  the  'archer' 
(Gn  21*  E),  and  Esau,  the  'cunning  hunter' 
(Gn  25*  J) ;  it  is  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Assyria, 
who  is  'a  mighty  hunter  before  J"'  (Gn  10»  R). 
Hebrew,  however,  preserves  a  trace  of  the  hunting 


(Gn  42*  etc.);  thus  suggesting  a  time  when 
game  was  the  ordinary  food. 

Moreover,  in  historic  times,  hunting  was  neither 
a  common  nor  a  favourite  occupation  in  Israel. 
The  account  of  Jacob  and  Esau  shows  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  addicted  to  hunting.  Other 
references  to  hunting  are  general  and  casual ;  no 
actual  hunt  is  ever  mentioned.  The  references  to 
lions,  leopards,  bears,  etc  etc.,  and  the  lists  of 
clean  and  unclean  animals  (Dt  14),  show  that  both 
big  and  small  game  were  abundant.  But  the  only 
instances  we  meet  with  are  where  a  shepherd  or 
wayfarer  has  to  defend  himself  or  his  charge  ;  cf. 
the  supposed  fate  of  Joseph  (Gn  37"),  Samson  (Jg 
14"  15s),  David  (1  S  17*-"),  Benaiah  (2  S  23* 
apparently  something  more  than  an  act  of  self- 
defence),  the  unnamed  prophet  of  1  K  13" ;  cf. 
also  Is  6*  314,  Am  3".  On  the  other  hand,  the 
allusions  in  Lv  17u,  1  S  28"  '  as  when  one  doth 
hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains,'  Job  10"  38" 
41",  Pr  12"  etc  etc,  show  that  the  Israelites 
were  familiar  with  hunting  ;  and  the  gazelle  (*3¥) 
and  the  hart  (^js)  are  referred  to  as  ordinary 
articles  of  diet  (Dt  12u-9),  and  are  mentioned 
with  the  roebuck  (norr  1  K  4")  as  part  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  Solomon's  tabic  Bows  and 
arrows  (Gn  27»),  slings  (1  S  17"),  nets  (Job  19«, 
■Ps  9",  Is  51"  etc.),  snares  and  traps  (ns  Am  3*, 
e>pto  Am  3»),  cf.  the  group  of  terms  in  Job  18M», 
were  used  to  catch  game,  especially  wild  birds. 
Also  pits  (noe  Is  24",  n<ji»  Ps  35')  were  dug  as 
traps  for  larger  animals ;  and  sometimes  a  net 
was  concealed'  (Ps  35?)  in  such  a  pit.  The  few 
references  to  hunting  furnish  us  with  names  of 
some  of  the  animals  hunted  and  instruments  used, 
but  afford  scarcely  any  data  as  to  details  in  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  or  the  methods  of 
bunting. 

The  comparative  indifference  of  the  Israelites  to 
hunting  is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember 
how  devoted  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  and 
nobles  were  to  the  pursuit ;  their  monuments 
depict  many  hunting  scenes.  It  is  true  that  our 
Hebrew  documents  probably  come  from  the  central 
districts  at  a  time  when  they  were  too  densely 
populated  for  much  sport.  We  might  hear  more 
of  hunting  if  we  had  earlier  writings  from  the 
frontier  lands  south  of  Judah  and  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  read  in  Sirach  of  a  decoy 
partridge  in  a  cage  (11*°),  of  a  gazelle  taken  in  a 
snare  (27"),  and  of  the  use  of  game  for  food  (36"). 

Jos.  (Ant.  IV.  viii.  9)  refers  to  hunting  dogs, 
which  are  never  mentioned  in  OT,  and  tells  us 
that  Herod  the  Great  was  a  mighty  hunter  {Ant. 
XV.  vii.  7,  XVI.  x.  3;  BJl.  xxi.  13). 

NT  only  uses  a  few  metaphors  borrowed  from 
hunting  (e.g.  Lk  11M  6r\pevaai ;  Lk  21",  Ro  11", 
1  Ti  31 6»,  2  Ti  2",  ra.ylt ;  Mt  22"  Ta.yiSt6tw).  See, 
further,  Net,  Snare,  and  the  articles  on  animals. 

Literature. — Benzinger,  Bib.  Arch.  1894,  p.  204 I ;  Nowwsk, 
Mrt.teMiAt.Liil.m. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 


HUP  HAM  (opn,  LXX  omits),  Nu  28".  —Set 
Huppim. 

HUPP  AH  (npn  'canopy,'  'chamber'). — A  priest 
of  the  13th  course,  l  Ch  24u.  See  Genealogy. 

HUPPIM  (D<Bn,  perh.  '  coverings ').—  The  head  of 
a  Benjamite  family,  his  precise  parentage  being 
obscure,  Gn  46a  P,  1  Ch  7*  u,  Nu  26"  (Hupham)  P. 

HUB  (nn). — 1.  ('(ip)  mentioned  with  Aaron  as 
the  companion  of  Moses  during  the  battle  between 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua  and  the  Amalekites 
(Ex  17I,*U).  He  was  also  with  Aaron  while  Moses 
ascended  Mt.  Sinai  (Ex  24" ;  all  E). 

2.  ("Op)  a  Judahite,  the  grandfather  of  Bezalel 
the  chief  artificer  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex  31'= 
35"  38" ;  all  P).  The  Chronicler  traces  back  his 
descent  through  Caleb  and  Hezron  to  Perez  (1  Ch 
2"-"-"  41-*,  2Ch  1»),  while  Josephus  (Ant.  HI. 
iL  4,  vi.  1)  makes  this  Hur  the  husband  of  Miriam 
and  identical  with  Hur  No.  1  above. 

3.  (06p)  one  of  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  who, 
with  Balaam,  were  slain  by  the  Israelites  under 
Phinehas  after  the  'matter  of  Peor'  (Nu  31'). 
The  incident  is  referred  to  in  Jos  13",  where  the 
kings  are  described  as  '  chiefs '  (o'x't!'})  of  Midian, 
and  'princes'  (D'yo))  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Anior- 
ites. 

4.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  an  Ephraimite,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  of  Solomon 
who  'provided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 
household  every  month '  (1  K  4»,  where  RV  reads 
Ben-hub).  KJostermann  (in  loc.)  restores  'Aza- 
riah,  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest  (from  v.*),  in 
Beth-horon  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim.'  He 
appeals  to  B  and  Luc  Bauip,  which  he  regards  as  an 
error  for  3cud<ip=  Beth-horon  (fitirj,  corrupted  in 
the  Hebrew  to  tirrj$ ;  A  Btv  vlit  "(lp).  The  further 
reading  of  A  (Stir)  he  takes  as  presupposing  ;na, 
in  itself  a  corruption  of  |nbci=the  priest.  _  K.'s  con- 
jectural emendation  of  the  text  is  very  ingenious, 
but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  probable.  No 
doubt  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  name  of  the  officer  in  question  has  been.  lost. 

8.  (LXX  omits)  The  father  of  Rephaiah,  who 
ruled  over  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem  and 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls  (Neh  3"). 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

HURAL— See  Hiddai. 

HURAM  (arm).— 1.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8«).  See 
Genealogy.  2.  3.  See  Hiram. 

HURI  (Tin). — A  Gadite,  1  Ch  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HUSBANDRY.— The  '  husband '  is  originally  the 
'  master  of  the  house '  (Icel.  hut,  a  '  house,  and 
buandi,  « inhabiting '),  but  the  word  is  used  in  AV 
only  in  the  mod.  sense  of  a  married  man.  See 
Family,  Marriage. 

So  a  husbandman  is  a  householder,  as  Mt  20* 
Wye  '  The  kyngdam  of  hevenes  is  lie  to  an  husbond 
man '  (Tind.  and  all  others  '  householder '),  but  in 
AV  it  always  means  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  a  far- 
mer. Then  '  husbandry '  is  first  the  occupation  of 
a  husbandman,  2  Ch  26"  '  he  had  much  cattle,  both 
in  the  low  country  and  in  the  plains  :  husbandmen 
also,  and  vinedressers  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
Carmel :  for  he  loved  husbandry '  (n$ijj,  lit,  as 
AVm,  'ground');  1  Es  A?  'Those  that  are  no 
soldiers,  and  have  not  to  do  with  wars,  but  use 
husbandry '  (ytapyowiv  yfp) ;  Sir  7U  '  Hate  not 
laborious  work,  neither  husbandry'  (yeupylay). 
But,  secondly,  in  1  Co  3»  'husbandry1  is  ased 
figuratively  in  the  sense  of '  that  which  is  culti- 
vated': 'ye  are  God's  husbandry'  (dtoO  ytdipytor, 
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lit,  as  BVm,  '  God's  field ').  The  first  meaning  is 
common.    Thus  Sbaks.  As  You  Like  It,  II.  iiL  66 — 

'  But,  poor  old  man,  thou  pnin'rt  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  palm  and  husbandry.' 

Golding,  Justine,  fol.  181,  'The  women  have  all 
the  doyng  in  houskeping  and  husbandrie,  and  the 
men  geve  themselfs  to  warre  and  robbyng.'  The 
second  meaning  is  rare,  being  in  1  Co  3*  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  word  to  suit  the  Gr.,  as  Shaks.  uses 
'husbandry'  of  the  product  of  husbandry  in 
Henry  V.  V.  ii.  39— 

'  Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  ohased, 
And  all  her  huabandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HDSHAH  (n^n,  'Qaiv),  the  son  of  Ezer,  the  son 
of  Hur  (see  Hint  2),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Probably  H.  represents  the  name  of  a 
place,  otherwise  unknown,  in  Judah  (1  Ch  44). 
See  Hushathite. 

HUBHAI  (thn,  Xouo-rf,  Chusai).  —An  Archite 
(2  8  15M  17fcM),  a  native  of  'the  border  of  the 
Archites'  (Jos  16*)  to  the  W.  of  Bethel.  See 
Arbite.  He  is  further  described  as  'the  friend 
of  David'  (in  njn  15*1),  while  at  2  S  16"  the  two 
titles  are  united.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  LXX  is  right  in  reading  'the  Archite,  the 
friend  of  David,'  at  2  S  15",  though  its  rendering 
&  ipxitrcupot  represents  a  strange  combination  of  the 
gentilic  name  (in  a  Graecized  form)  and  h-aXpot, 
the  wholes 'chief  companion.'  At  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom  he  was  induced  by  David  to  act  as 
if  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  king's  son.  By 
so  doing  he  was  enabled  both  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  Ahithophel  and  to  keep  David  informed  (by 
means  of  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  the  sons  of 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests)  of  the  progress 
of  events  in  Jerusalem  (2  S  1616-17a).  He  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  the  father  of  Baana, 
one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers  (1  K 
4").  G.  Buchanan  Gray  (Hebrew  Proper  Names, 
p.  323)  suggests  that  Tpin  may  be  a  parallel  forma- 
tion to  T'3<5  ( Abishai),  the  m  being  dropped  as  in 
dtp,  Vo.  J-  F.  Stennino. 

HDSHAH. — A  king  of  Edom,  Gn  36*»-»  (o?»n)= 
ICh  l«-*»(o»*n). 

HUSHATHITE  (•rtfnn  •  B  4  'AototoW,  'AruOtlnit, 
'ASel,  QwoadtL,  'laa$el ;  A  '  kowraurrurOtt,  '  A.trw8clrrit, 
'Ia$el  (K  4  'Ao-uOt),  ObtraSi),  probably = an  inhabitant 
of  Husha.  This  description  is  applied  to  Sibbecai 
(wh.  see),  one  of  David  s  '  thirty  heroes  (2  S  21u= 
1  Ch  20«,  2  8  23"  =1  Ch  11»  27").  In  the  latter 
passage  of  2  S  the  Hebrew  reads  "ja?  (Mebunnai), 
but  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  lists  makes  it 
clear  that  we  must  read  Sibbecai  as  in  21u  ('35P). 
B  A  read  U  run  vtur  (—'J??) ;  but  many  MSS  have 
Zapovxal,  Luc.  Za/SeW.  In  1  Ch  U2*  27"  the  gen- 
tilic name  appears  as  Hushshathite  ('05>nn). 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

HDSHIM  (o'tfn).—  1.  The  eponym  of  a  Danite 
family,  Gn  46as,  called  in  Nu  26"  Shuham.  In 
1  Ch  7U  Hushim  seems  to  be  a  Benjaraite,  but 
it  is  possible  that  for  'sons  of  Aher'  we  should 
read  '  sons  of  another '  not  a  proper  name),  i.e. 
Dan  (so  QPB,  ad  loc.).  See  further  Genealogy, 
VIII.  6  note.  2.  The  wife  of  Shah ar aim  the  Ben- 
jamite,  1  Ch  8«  (o^n)  8"  (o'tfj).      J.  A.  Selbie. 

HUSKS  (ntp&Tta).— These  are  the  pods  of  the 
Carob  Tree,  Ceratonia  SUigua,  L.,  the  kharndb  or 
kharrCb  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  fine  tree  with  a 
hemispherical  comus,  often  40  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  foliage  is  dark,  glossy  evergreen.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  of  three  to  four  pairs  of  oblong, 


obtuse  to  retuse,  or  obovate  leaflets,  2  to  3  in. 
long,  and  U  to  2  broad.  The  tree  is  dioecious. 
The  flowers  are  in  short  racemes,  the  staminate 
reduced  to  five  stamens  on  a  top-shaped  calyx.  The 
pods  are  from  5  to  10  in.  long,  1  to  1 J  broad,  and 
1  to  i  of  an  in.  thick.    They  consist  of  a  leathery 


TBS  CAROB  TUB,  C1RATO.YIA  SILIO.UA,  b. 

(On  the  left  side  is  a  hedge  of  Indian  Fig,  the  plant  on  which 
the  Cochineal  grows.) 

case,  enclosing  a  sweet  pulpy  substance,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded.  This  pulp  is  edible  and 
nutritious,  and  often  eaten  by  the  poorer  people. 
The  pods  are  ground  and  boiled,  in  order  to  extract 
the  saccharine  substance,  which  has  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  treacle,  and  is  used  as  food.  The 
name  St.  John's  Bread,  applied  to  these  pods,  is 
from  a  tradition  that  they  were  the  locusts  which 
that  prophet  ate  in  the  wilderness  (Mt  3*,  Mk  1"). 
But  this  tradition  is  contrary  to  the  text  of  the 
Gospels.  There  are  also  no  carob  trees  in  the 
wilderness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  prodigal  son  eating  the  pods  (Lk  15"). 

G.  E.  Post. 

HUZZAB  (ayri). — A  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
which  occurs  only  in  Nah  27.  It  may  be  taken 
either  as  a  verb  or  a  noun.  Gesenius  adopts  the 
former  of  these  alternatives,  connects  the  word 
with  the  preceding  verse,  and  translates,  '  the 
palace  is  dissolved  and  made  to  flow  down'  (syn 
being  Hoph.  of  33*,  unused  in  Qal=/fo«>).  Others 
make  it  Hoph.  of  mj  and  tr. '  it  is  decreed '  (RVm). 
Far  better  suited  to  the  context  is  the  interpreta- 
tion followed  in  the  text  of  both  AV  and  BV, 
which  finds  in  H.  a  reference  to  the  Assyr.  queen. 
It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  Mas- 
soretic  vocalization  of  the  word  is  correct.  Both 
Luther  and  Wellhausen  content  themselves  with 
the  simple  rendering  'die  Kdnigin';  Kautzsch 
leaves  the  clause  untranslated,  holding  that  the 
text  is  corrupt,  and  that  »n  represents  a  noun 
with  the  article,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  designa- 
tion of  the  queen  of  Assyria.  Wellhausen  (Klein. 
Prophet.  32,  158)  suggests  that  Assyriology  may 
yet  clear  up  the  question.  The  LXX  4j  ixkrramt 
gives  us  no  help  (of.  Nowack  and  A.  B.  Davidson, 
ad  loc.,  also  the  latter  and  Cheyne  in  Expos.  Times, 
vii.  568,  viii.  48).  *     J.  A.  Selbie. 

HYACINTH — See  Jacinth. 

HYANA  (Bra*  [prob.  textual  error  toTrhvtfabMa', 
Satva].  Z&bhua'  is  almost  identical  with  the  Arab. 
dab'  [pi.  dubu"],  which  signifies  a  hycena). — This 
animal  is  quite  common  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Its  den  is  often  in  a  rock-hewn  tomb  or  a  cave.  It 
freq.  exhumes  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  devours 
them.    It  breaks  or  gnaws  the  bones  of  its  hideous 
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meal  to  extract  the  marrow.  It  will,  when  pressed 
by  hunger,,  attack  large  animals,  and  even  men. 
The  passage  in  which  pdbhUa  occurs  (Jer  12")  is  a 
part  of  a  series  of  images  illustrating  the  state  of 
God's  heritage.  If  it  De  rendered  '  mine  heritage 
is  to  me  the  ravenous  hyeena  (although  n  in  oap  is 
generally  taken  as  interrogative) ;  birds  of  prey 
are  against  her  round  about ;  go  ye,  assemble  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  bring  them  to  devour,'  the 
picture  is  that  of  a  collection  of  the  hyaena,  jackals, 
foxes,  vultures,  ravens,  and  crows  around  a  carcase. 
The  meaning  then  would  be  that  the  chosen  people 
have  become  ravenous  beasts  and  birds,  which  are 
assembled  to  devour  the  prey  they  have  slain. 
But  even  if  n  be  taken  as  the  article,  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  jpay  as  other  than  predicate.  Another 
objection  to  translating  ]py$  o:sn  the  ravenous 
hyeena,  is  that  o:s  is  always  in  OT  employed  for 
birds  of  prey  (Gn  16",  Job  2SP,  Is  18*  46",  Ezk  39*). 
But  it  may  mean  a  ravenous  beast  as  well  as  bird, 
the  root  signifying '  one  that  rushes '  on  its  prey  (cf. 
Arab,  saba  a,  to  ravin).  If  we  tr.  the  first  'ay  i(beast 
and  the  second  bird,  we  have  a  play  on  language 
conformable  to  Oriental  taste.  The  tr"  '  speckled 
bird '  (AV,  KV  and  the  majority  of  modern  com- 
mentators) is  derived  from  the  root  pa* '  dye '  (cf.  Jg 
P"  P3)f '  dyed  stuff').  Siegfried-Stade  («.  o;x)  suggest 
the  emendation  sa»  W!lp  '  torn  by  the  hyaena.' 

The  expression  'Valley  of  Zeboim'  (IS  13") 
means  Valley  of  Hyaenas.  G.  £.  POST. 

HYDASPES  (TSd<rrvt).  —  The  name  of  a  river 
mentioned  along  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
(Jth  1*),  and  in  such  a  context  as  to  imply  that  it 
must  be  sought  for  on  the  Babylono  •  Median 
frontier.  Probably,  however,  there  is  a  confusion 
with  the  Hydaspes  in  N.  W.  India,  a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  Bk.  of  Judith,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Hydaspes  (for  Vitasta)  is  an  assimilation  to  the 
Eranian  personal  name  Hudhdspa,  'possessing  well- 
equipped  horses'  (Diod.  n.  vi.  1;  Heliodor.  106, 
17  ;  Pseudo  -  Callisth.  II.  x.  2;  Horace,  Sat.  II. 
viiL  14).  Of  course  no  river  could  possibly  be  called 
by  such  a  name,  and  it  is  simply  a  mistake  of 
Strabo  or  his  authorities  when  the  Vitasta  (the 
modern  Bthat  or  Jalam)  appears  in  his  pages  as  the 
Hydaspes.  F.  Hommel. 

HTMENAUS  ('T/Unuot). — A  false  teacher  of  the 
time  of  St.  Paul.  His  name  occurs  twice  in  the 
Epp.  to  Timothy,  but  there  only  in  the  NT.  On 
the  first  occasion  he  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alexander  (see  Alexander,  No.  4)  as  having 
'made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith,'  and  in 
consequence  both  have  been '  delivered  unto  Satan, 
that  they  might  be  taught  not  to  blaspheme '  (1  Ti 
l1*-  **).  On  the  second  occasion  he  and  Philetus 
(which  see)  are  characterized  as  •  men  who  concern- 
ing the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of 
some '  (2  Ti  2"-  u).  Mosheim,  indeed,  and  others 
have  held  that  two  different  persons  must  be 
referred  to,  on  account  of  the  milder  terms  of  con- 
demnation used  in  the  second  passage.  But  these 
arise  naturally  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case 
it  is  the  man's  diseased  moral  state  which  is  in 
view,  a  state  requiring  for  its  amendment  the 
severest  personal  treatment ;  while  in  the  second 
the  apostle  is  thinking  rather  of  the  doctrinal 
error  into  which  H.  had  fallen. 

This  error  is  described  generally  as  '  saying  that 
the  resurrection  is  past  already,'  and  in  the  absence 
of  further  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  full  extent  of  the  heresy.  But  it  seems  most 
probable  that  H.  had  yielded  to  what  we  know  to 
nave  been  a  very  prevalent  Gnostic  tendency, 
springing  from  an  undue  contempt  for  the  body, 


namely,  denying  the  resurrection  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  attaching  to  the  word  only  a  spiritual 
meaning.  Everything  in  Scripture,  according  to 
this  view,  that  referred  to  a  future  state  of  being, 
in  so  far  as  it  involved  a  bodily  resurrection,  was 
explained  or  allegorized  away,  and  stress  was  laid 
only  on  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  from  sin, 
regarding  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  '  past 
already.'  The  deadly  danger  of  this  error  is  shown 
by  the  apostle's  description  of  it  as  '  a  gangrene,' 
which,  it  not  at  once  destroyed,  would  spread  and 
corrupt  the  whole  community  ;  and  in  support  of 
this  prediction,  and  as  helping  further  to  define 
the  erroneous  character  of  EL's  teaching,  com- 
mentators generally  adduce  from  the  Fathers  such 
passages  as  Irenseus,  Bar.  II.  xxxi.  2,  where  certain 
heretics  are  described  as  holding  '  that  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  is  simply  an  acquaintance 
with  that  truth  which  they  proclaim,'  and  Ter- 
tullian,  de  Besurr.  19,  where  we  read  of  some  '  who 
distort  into  some  imaginary  sense  even  the  most 
clearly  described  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  alleging  that  even  death  itself  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  spiritual  sense.  .  .  .  Wherefore  that  also 
must  be  held  to  be  the  resurrection,  when  a  man  is 
reanimated  by  access  to  the  truth,  and  having 
dispersed  the  death  of  ignorance,  and  being 
endowed  with  new  life  by  God,  has  burst  forth 
from  the  sepulchre  of  the  old  man.' 

With  regard  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  upon  H.,  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed.  By  the  '  delivering  unto  Satan,' 
or  more  literally  '  the  Satan '  (r$  Zarwa),  '  the 
Evil  One  in  his  most  distinct  personality '  (Ellicott, 
in  loe.),  some  have  understood  simply  excommuni- 
cation from  the  Church.  But  in  the  parallel  passage 
1  Co  5*,  '  delivering  unto  Satan '  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  excommunication  in  itself,  which 
is  denoted  by  '  taking  away '  or  '  putting  away 
from  among  you '  (cf.  v.*  with  vv.1,  ™).  Others  in 
consequence  refer  the  words  rather  to  the  infliction 
of  some  bodily  loss  or  suffering,  such  as  we  find,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Job.  But  this  does  not 
meet  the  full  and  authoritative  nature  of  the 
apostle's  language,  '  Whom  I  delivered  (waoiiaxa) 
unto  Satan.  It  is  best,  therefore  (with  Meyer, 
Ellicott,  and  others),  to  combine  both  interpreta- 
tions, and  to  understand  by  the  expression  the 
highest  form  of  excommunication,  by  which  the 
condemned  person  was  not  only  cut  off  from  all 
Christian  privileges,  but  subjected  besides  to  some 
bodily  disease  or  death.  It  was  a  sentence  appar- 
ently which  on  account  of  its  awful  nature  was  not 
pronounced  by  the  Church,  but  only  by  an  apostle 
(cf.  the  somewhat  analogous  cases  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  Ao  S,  and  Elymas  Ac  13u),  though  in 
certain  circumstances  the  apostle  could  empower 
others  to  pass  sentence  for  him  (1  Co  6*  *).  It  is 
further  of  importance  to  observe  that  both  here 
and  in  1  Co  6*  the  remedial  intention  of  the  punish- 
ment is  emphasized.  In  the  latter  case  the  flesh  is 
destroyed,  'that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus ' ;  while  H.  and  his  com- 
panion were  delivered  to  Satan,  not  for  their  final 
destruction,  but  that  *  they  might  be  taught  (rcudtv- 
eatrw  in  NT  sense  of  teaching  by  disciplining  or 
chastening)  not  to  blaspheme.'  [See  further 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  432 ;  Cursk,  p.  534" ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  commentators,  cf.  Suicer,  Thesaur. 
ii.  p.  940,  and  Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  ii.  15]. 

G.  MlLLIQAN. 

HYMN  in  NT  (for  OT  see  Poetry  and  Song).— 
The  use  of  hymns  among  Christians  was  common 
from  the  first  existence  of  the  Church,  both  in 
public  worship  and  in  private  life  (1  Co  14"- 
Eph  5",  Col  3*.  Ja  5U,  Ac  16*),  such  bvmns  being 
treated  not  only  as  the  natural  expression  of  reli- 
gious emotion,  out  also  as  a  method  of  instruction 
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(BiS&OKorrtt  Kal  povSerovirrtt  iavroit  ifiakiufo,  Col  I.e.). 
The  fullest  description  of  them  is  the  triple  division 
into  <j/aX)wl,  6/moi,  ifted  TrcvftaTitai  (Eph-Col).  Of 
these  <pa\fi6t  is  properly  'a  song  with  musical 
accompaniment,'  ana  doubtless  includes  the  OT 
Psalms:  C/wot,  a  song  in  praise  of  God  or  of 
'famous  men*  (of.  Sir  441  waripw  t/wos),  such  as 
that  in  Ae  4M"*>;  ^SJi)  mnviumiHi,  any  song  on  a 
spiritual  theme,  such  perhaps  as  Eph  5".  But 
the  distinction  is  not  technical,  and  cannot  be 
pressed  rigidly,  for  0/wof  is  used  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  (Ps  71*,  Jos.  Ant.  VII.  xii.  3),  and  both  ft/trot 
and  ifSii  occur  frequently  in  the  titles  of  those 
Psalms  [see  Trench,  NT  Syn.  s.v. ;  Ltft.  on  Col  3"]. 

Such  Christian  hymns  would  naturally  be  either 
direct  importations  from  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  and  Synagogue,  or  the  fresh  utterances  of 
Christian  inspiration  influenced  in  form  by  these 
Jewish  models  (cf.  He  2U ;  Philo,  in  Flacc.  14,  de 
VU.  Cont.  §§  3.  10.  11 ;  Driver,  LOT*  pp.  359-367  ; 
Edersheim,  The  Temple,  its  ministry  and  services, 
pp.  56,  143).  A  reference  to  a  purely  Jewish  hymn 
is  found  in  Mt  26**,  probably  the  latter  half  of  the 
Hallel,  Pss  115-118,  used  in  the  paschal  services; 
but  an  entirely  different  hymn,  professedly  Chris- 
tian, yet  of  a  strong  Gnostic  tinge,  and  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  will  be  found  attributed  to 
our  Lord  on  this  occasion  in  the  Acta  Johannis, 
e.  11  (Texts  and  Studies,  v.  1),  and  fragments  of 
it  are  discussed  by  Aug.  Ep.  iv.  237,  §§  4-8. 

The  fresh  utterances  of  Christian  inspiration 
often  fell  into  an  exalted  and  poetic  form  of  ex- 
pression which  make  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  prose  and  poetry.  Thus  the  enthusiastic 
acclamation  of  the  crowd  (Mt  21»=Mk  11',  Lk 
19"),  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Church  on  the 
release  of  the  apostles  (Ac  4M"*>),  the  hymn  of  the 
love  of  man  (1  Co  13)  and  of  the  love  of  God  (Ro 
the  praise  of  God's  blessings  in  Eph  1»  " 
with  the  triple  refrain  tit  frcurov  rfit  Jif^i  airroO 
(*• u- M) ;  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself,  in  the  more 
elaborate  form  given  by  Mt  6*~u  '  with  its  invoca- 
tion, its  first  triplet  of  single  clauses  with  one 
common  burden  expressed  after  the  third  but 
implied  with  all,  ana  its  second  triplet  of  double 
clauses  variously  antithetical  in  form  and  sense ' 
(see  WH,  ii.  pp.  319,  320), — all  these  have  a  quasi- 
rhythmical  structure  which  only  just  falls  short  of 
the  level  of  poetic  hymn. 

In  other  passages  we  have  probably  fragments 
from  hymns  already  in  use  in  the  Church,  e.g. 
Eph  6"  (perhaps  a  baptismal  hymn  addressed  to 
the  new  convert),  1  Ti  3",  which  should  be  arranged 
in  two  strophes,  each  containing  three  lines ;  per- 
haps 1  Co  2*,  and  the  half-stereotyped  doxologies 
of  1  Ti  lv  6",  2Ti  4",  Rev 4"-» I*11" 7"-"  ll"- 
n.  u  i2«>-a  jg*.  4 19».  s.  w.  Finally,  the  most  elabor- 
ate structure  is  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelical 
Canticles  given  by  St.  Luke,  viz.: — 

(a)  1"-*.  The  Magnificat,  based  very  largely 
upon  the  language  of  the  OT,  especially  of  the 
Song  of  Hannah  (1  S  21'1'),  and  falling  naturally 
into  four  strophes  (i.)  <*-**,  (ii.)  *•»  (iiS.)  *»-*»,  (iv.) 
•*• "  (Plummer,  ad loc.). 

(6)  l*-".  The  Benedictus,  modelled  upon  the 
language  of  the  OT  prophets  and  upon  the  eighteen 
Benedictions  used  in  the  Temple  service.  This 
falls  into  two  halves^"-™- "-'»),  the  first  half  con- 
taining three  strophes  (•"»■  w-n.  w-»),  and  the 
second  only  two  (Plummer,  ad  toe. ; 

Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  158). 

(e)  2".  The  Gloria  in  Exeelsis.  In  this  the 
clauses  are  carefully  balanced,  whether  arranged 
in  a  double  or  triple  form.  It  was  early  used  in 
the  Church  as  a  morning  hymn  (Apost.  Const. 
viL  47),  and  is  found  in  a  collection  of  hymns  at 
the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  Codex  Alex,  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  also  incorporated  in  the  Latin  Liturgies ; 


but  from  very  early  times  it  existed  in  a  double 
form  ;  for  while  the  morning  hymn  seems  always 
to  have  read  tiSoxla,  the  text  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  Liturgies  support  etSonlai 
(Plummer,  ad  loc.;  WH,  ii.  App.  52-56). 

(d)  Z*>-**.  The  Nunc  Dimittis :  falling  into  three 
strophes  1°,  and  early  (Apost.  Const.  viL  48) 

used  as  an  evening  hymn  (Plummer,  ad  loc.). 

For  the  later  development  of  Christian  hymns 
see  Pliny,  Ep.  97  ;  Ignat.  Eph.  4,  Rom.  2 ;  Martyr. 
(Ant.  Act.)  7 ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  13 ;  Ter- 
tullian,  Apol.  39;  Duchesne,  Origines  du  Culte 
Chrttien,  iv.  §  3 ;  Kayser,  Beitrdge  zur  altesten 
Kirchen-hymnen ;  Christ  and  Paranikas,  Antho- 
logia  Grceca  Carminum  Christianorum ;  Daniel, 
Thesaurus  Hymnologicus ;  Julian,  Diet,  of  Hymn- 
ology ;  art.  Hymn  in  Encycl.  Brit. ;  and  art. 
Verse- Writers  in  Smith,  Diet.  Chr.  Biog. 

W.  Lock. 

HYPOCRITE.— The  fcroxptnft  is  primarily  'one 
who  answers,'  itroKplrercu  ;  and  hence  (1)  'an  inter- 
preter,' and  (2) '  an  actor.'  This  is  the  commonest 
meaning  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph.  Plat.  Xen. 
etc.).  The  use  of  the  word  for  'a  pretender,' 
'hypocrite,'  is  not  classical.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  word  is  never  found  in  biblical  Gr.  of  an  actor 
on  the  stage.  It  means  either  'one  who  acts  a 
false  part  in  life,'  i.e.  one  who  pretends  to  be  pious 
when  he  is  not,  or  (even  worse  than  this)  '  one 
who  is  utterly  bad,'  whether  he  acts  a  part  or  not. 
In  Job  it  is  twice  used  in  the  general  sense  of 
'  impious ' ;  /SeunXeiW  trdpwrw  inronptriir  iri  Svcko- 
\lat  XaoO  (34") ;  and  uror/xral  xapSlf  ri(ovfu>  Bv/ibp 
(36").  In  Pr  11*  and  Is  33"  Aq.  Sym.  and  Theod. 
have  broKfuraL,  where  in  the  LXX  we  have  Aatfittt. 
The  same  is  true  of  Aq.  and  Theod.  in  Job  15M, 
where  in  the  LXX  we  have  iatfHp ;  and  Aq.  has  it 
Job  20s,  where  raadrofun  is  the  tr.  in  LXX.  In 
AV  of  OT  '  hypocrite'  occurs  in  Job  8M 13"  15"  17» 
20s  27"  S4*»  36*,  Pr  11»,  Is  9"  33",  and  « hypocritical ' 
in  Ps  35",  Is  10* — in  all  these  instances  as  a  mis- 
rendering  of  •m  ' godless'  or  '  profane,'  the  render- 
ing of  KV.  So  also  *  hypocrisy'  in  AV  of  Is  32s  is 
correctly  rendered  by  KV  '  profaneness '  (>uh). 

In  NT,  although  the  meaning  of  'pretending 
to  be  religions  aud  devout'  prevails  (Mt  6a,e,i* 
7»  \6i  23"-»,  Mk  7«,  Lk  6*>  13"),  yet  the  more 
general  meaning  sometimes  occurs.  In  Mt  24" 
'shall  cut  him  asunder  and  appoint  his  portion 
with  the  impious '  makes  better  sense  than  '  with 
the  hypocrites ' ;  and  here  Lk  has  '  with  the  un- 
faithful,' utri  Tin  At tarur  (12"),  instead  of  fieri. 
Tur  inroKpcrur.  In  Lk  12**  this  general  meaning  is 
perhaps  as  suitable  as  the  other.  Comp.  Mk 
12"  with  Mt  22"  and  Lk  20";  where  Mk  has 
{rrixpunp,  Mt  wonfplar,  and  Lk  warovpylar,  which 
does  not  prove  that  the  three  terms  are  equivalent, . 
but  is  some  evidence  that  brbxpunt  may  mean 
'wickedness'  (Hatch,  Biblical  Greek,  p.  92).  The 
term  includes  dissimulatio  (Gal  2")  as  well  as 
simulatio ;  and  concealment  of  convictions  was 
common  among  opponents  of  the  gospel. 

Hypocrites  are  compared  to  '  whited  sepulchres, 
outwardly  beautiful,  but  full  of  uncleanness'  (Mt 
23") ;  to  '  the  tombs  which  appear  not,'  and  which 
defile  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  without 
their  being  aware  of  them  (Lk  ll*4) ;  and  to  leaven 
(Lk  12l).  And  hypocrisy  is  condemned,  not  merely 
as  a  gross  form  of  deceit,  but  as  folly,  for  it  never 
succeeds.  Sooner  or  later  the  inevitable  exposure 
comes,  and  the  hypocrite  is  unmasked  (Lk  121- '). 

A.  Plummkr 

HYRCANUB,  AV  HIRCANU8  (^/warfc).— The 
son  of  Tobias,  '  a  man  in  very  high  place,'  who  had 
money  deposited  at  J  eras.,  in  the  temple  treasury, 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (2  Mac  3"). 
Jos.  speaks  of  '  the  sons  of  Tobias '  as  supporters 
of  Menelaus  (Ant.  XII.  v.  1) ;  also  of  H.  the  son  oi 
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a  fanner  of  the  revenue  named  Joseph,  who  was 
the  son  of  Tobias  and  nephew  of  Onias  n.  Bnt  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  should,  with  Rawlinson 
(Speaker's  Comm.),  identify  this  H.  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  2  Mac. 

The  name  seems  to  be  a  local  appellative.  Its 
use  among  the  Jews  is  perhaps  to  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  Artoxerxes  Ochus  transported 
a  number  of  Jews  to  Hyrcania  (cf.  Schurer,  HJP 
i.  i.  273 1).  H.  A.  White. 

HYSSOP.— The  problem  in  regard  to  this  plant 
has  been  much  complicated  by  attempting  its 
solution  first  in  OT.  The  difficulties  will  greatly 
lessen  if  we  approach  the  question  first  from  the  NT 
side.  The  word  occurs  twice  in  NT.  Once  in  a 
recital  of  the  ordinances  of  the  first  covenant,  the 
author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.  summarizes  the 
sprinklings  of  blood  and  water  by  means  of  a  wisp 
of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  (He  919),  as  these  had 
been  laid  down  in  various  places  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Here  it  is  clear  that  he  adopts  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX  fovanrof.  The  other  passage  (Jn  19") 
says  that  '  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and 
put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.'  Here 
the  evangelist  alludes  to  a  plant,  known  to  his 
readers  by  the  name  by  which  he  called  it.  He  is 
not  quoting  apassage  from  the  OT,  but  recording 
a  new  fact.  What  was  this  plant  ?  Here  again  the 
problem  has  been  complicated  by  assuming  that 
miXa/tos,  in  the  parallel  passages  (Mt  27**,  Mk  1536), 
is  the  same  as  taawroi.  In  these  passages  it  is 
said  that,  after  filling  the  sponge  with  vinegar, 
'  they  put  it  on  a  reed  (raXi/^p),  and  gave  him  to 
drink/  Now,  the  meaning  of  cdXa/tot  is  indubitably 
a  reed  or  cane,  not  a  rod  or  stick,  as  some  would 
have  it.  The  word  has  in  it  no  suggestion  of 
hyssop,  and  would  not  have  been  so  understood  by 
the  readers  of  Mt  and  Mk.  It  is  therefore  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  that  reed  and  hyssop  are 
the  same  (although  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the 
present  writer  has  against  him,  on  this  point, 
almost  all  modern  commentators,  who  hold  thatMt 
and  Mk's  repiBtU  KoX&jMf  and  Jn's  fcrmfa-y  rtpiBivm 
are  identical  in  meaning).  Admitting  their  diver- 
sity, the  passages  are  easily  harmonized  by  noting 
that  St.  John  mentions  both  the  articles  used  to 
mitigate  the  thirst  of  our  Saviour,  but  omits  tell- 
ing now  they  '  put  it  to  his  mouth.'  It  is  clear 
that  this  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  hand 
alone.  Mt  and  Mk  omit  the  hyssop,  but  mention 
the  reed  by  which  the  sponge,  vinegar,  and  hyssop 
were  '  put  to  his  mouth. 

The  word  taaurot  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Greeks,  with  some  latitude,  for  plants  of  the 
Labiate  Family,  much  as  we  use  the  words  mar- 
joram, thyme,  mint,  sage,  and  hyssop  itself. 
Several  different  genera  were  doubtless  included. 
The  genus  Hyssopus  is  of  modern  creation,  and 
none  of  the  species  grow  wild  in  Sinai,  Pal.,  or  Syria. 
There  are,  however,  several  species  of  marjoram 
which  grow  wild,  and  are  known  under  the  Arab, 
name  sa'tar,  which  according  to  high  rabbinical 
authority  was  the  hyssop.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  from  one  of  these,  probably 
Origanum  Maru,  L.,  that  the  hyssop  of  Jn  was 
taken.  This  plant,  the  leaves  and  heads  of  which 
have  a  pungent,  aromatic  flavour,  has  been  used 
from  remote  antiquity  as  a  condiment.  Its  powder, 
sprinkled  over  bread,  is  eaten  largely  in  Bible  lands 
at  the  present  day.  _  Like  the  peppermint,  it  tastes 
at  first  hot,  but  this  is  followed  by  a  cooling,  re- 
freshingfeeling,  and  a  flow  of  saliva  which  quenches 
thirst  The  addition  of  this  substance  to  the  vinegar 
or  sour  wine  on  the  sponge  would  be  eminently 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  moistening  and  cooling 
the  month  of  the  parched  sufferer  on  the  Cross. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask  whether  the 


plants  known  to  the  Arabs  as  sa'tar  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  OT  hyssop.  Hyssop  is  mentioned 
aione  in  connexion  with  the  sprinkling  of  the 
passover  (Ex  12s*),  'and  ye  shall  take  a  winch  of 
hyssop  and  dip  it  into  the  blood  that  is  in  the  basin, 
and  strike  the  lintel,'  etc).  This  species  of 
Origanum  is  eminently  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  straight,  slender,  leafy  stalks,  with  small 
heads.  Several  of  these  stalks  grow  from  one  root, 
so  that  the  hand  could  enclose  and  break  off,  at  one 
effort,  a  suitable  bunch  or  wisp  for  sprinkling.  In 
certain  of  the  sprinklings,  as  in  leprosy  (Lv  14), 
there  was  added  to  the  bunch  some  cedar  wood  (prob. 
a  twig  of  Juniperus  Phoenicia,  L.,  or  one  of  its 
congeners),  scarlet,  and  a  living  bird.  '  Purge  me 
with  hyssop '  (Ps  517)  no  doubt  refers  to  such  cere- 
monial purification,  as  the  succeeding  clause,  'wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow,'  refers  to  the 
ceremonial  washing  which  followed  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  here  to 
attribute  to  the  hyssop  medicinal  virtues  of  a  deter- 
gent sort.  It  was  not  used  internally,  but  for 
sprinkling.  A  similar  bunch,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bird,  was  thrown  into  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  red  heifer  (Nu  19*). 

This  species  suits  well  '  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall'  (1  K  4").  It  grows  in  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  chinks  of  old  walls,  and  on  the  terrace 
walls  throughout  the  land.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  suits  perfectly  all  the  requirements  of  OT 
as  well  as  of  NT.  thymbra  spicata,  L.,  has  been 
suggested,  but  it  is  a  plant  not  found  in  the 
desert  or  the  interior. 

Royle  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  a^ig  'tzdbh, 
the  Heb.  original  of  Oaawrot,  the  caper,  Capparis 
spinosa,  L.  His  argument  was  based  on  the 
supposed  etymol.  resemblance  between  aSi»  and 
Arabic  'asaf,  one  of  the  two  Arab,  names  for  the 
caper.  It  is  fatal  to  this  theory,  however,  that 
it  does  not  explain  the  passage  in  Jn.  It  is  im- 
probable that  St.  John  would  have  written  taaurrot 
if  he  had  meant  xinrapu,  the  well-known  Gr. 
name  of  the  caper.  These  words  are  never  inter- 
changeable. Nor  could  St.  John  have  been  biassed, 
as  the  writer  of  He  9U,  by  a  LXX  rendering,  for, 
as  above  pointed  out,  he  was  narrating,  not 
quoting.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  etymol. 
theory,  Royle  assumes  that  Caaiavot  and  KdXa/ut 
were  the  same,  and  shows  how  a  stick,  3  or  4  ft. 
long,  could  be  obtained  from  the  caper,  suitable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  reed  was  used.  But, 
even  if  it  were  possible  philologically  to  apply  the 
term  xdiXa/iot  to  a  rod  from  the  caper,  any  one 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  its  growth  would  be 
likely  to  reject  this  plant.  The  branches  of  the 
caper  are  slender,  straggling,  and  usually  beset 
with  hooked  prickles.  T'hey  are  eminently  un- 
suitable for  the  purpose  described.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reed,  a  general  term  for  the  straight,  stiff, 
hollow  stems  of  the  larger  grasses,  as  Arundo 
Donax,  L.,  and  Sacckarum  JEgyptiacum,  L.,  would 
precisely  suit  the  narrative,  and  was  doubtless  then 
as  now  used  to  tie  things  to,  in  order  to  hand  them 
up.  A  further  objection  to  Rovle's  theory  is,  that 
the  caper  would  nave  been  wholly  unsuitable  to 
make  a  bunch.  Its  branches  are  straggling,  prickly, 
noli-me-tangere,  with  large,  stiff  leaves  and  flowers 
3  in.  broad.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think 
that  such  an  intractable  plant  should  have  been 
selected  for  sprinkling.  Finally,  the  etymology  is 
weak,  even  for  the  OT  'tzdbh,  which  is  composed  of 
the  radicals  aleph,  zayin,  and  beth,  while  'asaf  is 
composed  of  alif,  sod,  and  ft.  For  the  passage  in 
John  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  etymol. 
argument  not  only  fails  to  confirm  the  claims  of 
the  caper,  but  is  wholly  fatal  to  them.  The  Arabic 
tdfa  is  etymol.  much  nearer  to  'tzdbh,  and  z&fa 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  sa'tar.        G.  E.  Post. 
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I  AM.— See  under  God,  voL  ii  p.  109b. 

IADINDB  (A  'I<£4t»ot,  B  -«-,  AV  Adinus),  1  Es  9«. 
—One  of  the  Levites  who  taught  the  people  the 
law  of  the  Lord  after  the  return  under  Ezra.  The 
name  corresponds  to  Jainin  in  Neh  87  (om.  LXX), 
who  with  the  other  persons  there  mentioned  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Levi  tea. 

IBHAR  (to  « [God]  choott*' ;  2  8  5",  B  'E£ed>, 
A  'Up&p ;  1  Ch  3*  14»,  B  Badp,  A  'Upadp ;  Jebahar, 
Jebaar),  one  of  David's  sons,  born  at  Jerusalem  : 
his  name  occurs  in  all  three  lists  immediately 
after  that  of  Solomon  and  before  that  of  Elishua. 
According  to  1  Ch  3*  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and 
not  of  a  concubine ;  otherwise  he  is  unknown  alike 
to  history  and  to  tradition.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  Peshitta  to  2  S  5U  his  name  is  given  as 

»  »  •> 

»  (Juchabar),  a  form  which  occurs  else- 
where as  the  equivalent  of  Jochebed  (Ex  6s",  Nu 
266»  nj5"i>)  and  of  Ichabod  (1  S  4"  -faj  •*) :  in  1  Ch 

t  T 

the  form  given  ( ;  •■-  Q  • )  agrees  with  that  of  the 
MT.  J.  F.  Stknninq. 


•M  (B^?!)-— A  town  belonging  to  West 
a,  JOS171"  "  "   


IBLEAM 

Manasseh,  Jos  17"  (JE ;  wanting  in  the  LXX,  see 
Budde,  Bieht.  «.  Sam.  13  f.),  Jg  1".  It  is  men- 
tioned also  in  2  K  9s1  in  connexion  with  the  death 
of  king  Ahaziah,  who  fled  by  the  way  of  Beth- 
haggan  (En-gannim  [?];  'the  garden  house'  A V, 
R  V),  and  '  the  ascent  of  Gur,  which  is  by  Ibleam.' 
The  biblical  data  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  by  the 
modern  ruin  BeCame,  some  13  miles  E.  of  N.  of 
Samaria,  more  than  half-way  to  Jezreel.  Conder 
(SWP  ii  p.  98)  prefers  Yebla,  N.W.  of  Beisan, 
while  Wilson  ana  others  favour  J  dame,  34  miles 
8.  by  W.  from  Zer'in  (Jezreel). 

In  2  K  15w  ost^b  (AV,  RV  « before  the  people ') 
should  certainly  be  emonded  to  nifo:?  ('  iQ  Ibleam ' ; 
so  Siegfried-Stade,  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  etc.,  following 
Luc.  tv  'ItpKaAn).  Gath-rimmon  (wh.  see)  of  Jos 
21*  is  a  scribal  error  for  Ibleam.  It  is  the  same 
place  which  is  called  in  1  Ch  6"  [Eng.70]  B 11  earn 
(wh.  see). 

Lithratdm.— Dillm.  on  Jos  ITU;  Moon  on  Jg  V :  Bwdeker- 
Booin,  i»oi»228;  Sohulte,  ZVMO)SL  4»;  SWP  ii.  *7L,  Sit; 
Guirin,  Samaria,  L  339  S.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

IBNEIAH  (TO?: '  J"  bmldeth  up ').— A  Benjamite, 
1  Ch  9*.   See  Genealogy. 

IBNIJAH  (n;^:).— A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  K  See 
Gknealooy. 

IBM  (lay). — A  Merarite  Levite,  1  Ch  24".  See 
Gknealooy. 

IBS  AM  (0*9;,  AV  Jibsam).— A  descendant  of 
Issachar,  1  Ch  V.  See  Genealogy. 

IBZAN  (flrjK,  meaning  doubtful,  of.  f^\f  a  town 
in  Issachar,  Jos  19s0,  ' Afieaair),  one  of  the  Minor 
Judges,  following  Jephthah,  Jg  12*"M.  He  came 
from  Bethlehem,  probably  the  Bethlehem  in 
Zebulun  (Jos  19u),  7  miles  N.W.  of  Nazareth. 
He  had  30  sons  and  30  daughters,  an  evidence 
of  his  social  importance,  and  arranged  their  mar- 
riages. He  judged  Israel  7  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Bethlehem.  Nothing  is  said  of  Ibzan's  ex- 
ploits, and  his  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere ; 


but,  on  the  analogy  of  other  Minor  Judges,  Tola, 
Jair,  and  Elon,  we  may  suppose  that  he  repre- 
sents a  clan,  with  numerous  branches  and  alliances. 
See  Moore,  Judges,  p.  271  n.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  Ibzan  was  the  same  as  Boaz  (Tolm.  B. 
Baba  Batkra,  91a  and  comment.;  Rashi,  Com- 
ment, on  Jg  12"-).  G.  A.  Cooke. 

ICHABOD  ("fa?  B  oial  pa.pxa.p<b8 ;  A  oial 
XaptiS ;  Ichabod),  son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson 
of  Eli.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth, 
overwhelmed  by  grief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden  ' 
death  of  her  husband  and  her  father-in-law.  The 
name  is  usually  explained  as  '  inglorious '  (from 
the  ordinary  negative  in  Ethiopic  and  Phoe- 
nician [cf.  Job  22*0],  and  Ttej  '  glory '),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  suggested  by  1  S  4"  ('  The 
glory  is  departed  from  Israel' ;  B  omits).  Possibly, 
Ithamar  ("90'$)  and  the  Zidonian  Jezebel  (^?J'¥ 
1  K  16*  etc.)  are  words  of  the  same  formation,  cf. 
Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  p.  248  n.  The  rendering 
of  the  LXX  points  to  a  different  interpretation 
('K  being  treated  as=<W;  in  1  S  14*  LXX  has 

'luXafi^K).  J.  F.  STENNINO. 

ICONIUM  {litonor),  an  ancient  city  near  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Phrygia,  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  Konia,  and  is  at  present 
the  terminus  of  a  railway  that  extends  from  the 
Bosphorus  southwards.  Its  situation,  amid  lux- 
uriant orchards  at  the  western  edge  of  the  vast 
plains  of  central  Asia  Minor,  level  and  uncultivated, 
watered  by  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  hilly 
region  on  the  west,  and  loses  itself  in  the  plain 
after  making  this  part  of  it  a  garden,  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  Damascus  (though  hardly  equal  to  it 
in  beauty) ;  and  this  has  made  the  city  always  a 
centre  of  life  and  the  most  important  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  commonly  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  e.g.  Cicero,  Fam. 
XV.  iv.  2 ;  cf.  III.  v.  4,  vi.  6,  XV.  iii.  1 ;  Att.  V. 
xx.  2;  Strabo,  p.  668;  Pliny,  NH  v.  25  (95); 
Stephanus  Byzant.  «.«.,  and  many  others.  It  is 
not*consistent  with  its  Lycaonian  character  that 
Ac  14*  represents  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  fleeing 
from  Iconium  into  Lycaonia ;  but  the  discrepancy 
is  one  of  those  unstudied  touches  which  prove  the 
originality  and  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  The 
author  conceives  that,  in  traversing  the  18  miles 
separating  Iconium  from  Lystra,  the  apostles 
crossed  the  frontier  and  entered  Lycaonia.  Now, 
Xenophon  (Anab.  I.  ii.  19)  describes  Iconium  as 
the  easternmost  city  of  Phrygia ;  and  immediately 
on  leaving  it,  he  entered  Lycaonia.  The  evidence 
of  other  visitors  or  natives  proves  that  the  Iconians 
always  considered  themselves  to  be  by  race  Phry- 
gians and  not  Lycaonians.  Stephanus  quotes  a 
legend  about  a  king  Annakos  of  Iconium,  on  whose 
death  followed  the  Deluge,  which  destroyed  the 
whole  population ;  and  his  subjects  are  called 
Phrygians  in  the  legend.  Pliny,  NH  v.  41  (145), 
gives  a  list  of  famous  Phrygian  cities,  and  among 
them  is  Conium :  the  list  contains  several  which 
had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  time,  and  is  doubtless 
taken  from  some  older  Greek  writer.  In  a.d. 
163,  at  the  trial  of  Justin  Martyr,  one  of  his 
associates  named  Hierax  described  himself  as  a 
slave  from  Iconium  of  Phrygia.  Firmilian,  bishop 
of  Ccesareia  Capp.,  who  attended  the  council  of 
Iconium,  describes.it  as  a  city  of  Phrygia  (Cyprian, 
Epist.  75,  7).  Iconium  does  not  on  its  coin  boast 
itself  as  a  member  of  the  Koinon  Lycaonia,  which 
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was  formed  soon  after  A.D.  137.  Though  claiming 
Phrygian  stock,  Iconium  (like  most  cities  of  Asia 
Minor)  loved  to  connect  itself  with  Greek  legend, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  image  (eZ*<4r)  of  Medusa, 
brought  there  by  Perseus  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. 
856),  or  from  the  clay  images  of  men  made  by 
Prometheus  there  after  the  Flood  to  replace  the 
drowned  people  (Steph.  Byz. ). 

Iconium,  as  a  rule,  shared  the  fate  of  Lycaonia 
(wh.  see).  Ruled  by  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria 
in  the  3rd  cent.,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Perga- 
menian  kings  in  B.C.  190,  but  was  never  actually 
made  part  of  their  kingdom,  and  probably  passed 
soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  Galatee,  forming 
part  of  the  Tetrarchy  Proseilemmene,  which  was 
transferred  from  Lycaonia  to  Galatia  (Pliny,  NH 
25  (95) ;  Ptolemy,  v.  iv.  10),  probably  about  164 
(Studio,  Biblica,  iv.  p.  46  ff. ;  see  Galatia,  p.  87). 
Then,  along  with  Galatia,*  it  probably  passed  to 
the  Pontic  kings  not  later  than  B.C.  129 ;  but  it 
was  set  free  during  the  Mithridatic  wars.  Its  lot 
is  uncertain,  until  in  B.C.  39  Antony  gave  it  to 
Polemon  along  with  Cilicia  Tracheia.t  In  36 
Antony  transferred  it  to  Amyntas,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  made  king  of  Galatia.  At  his  death,  in 
B.C.  25,  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire 
as  part  of  the  Province  Galatia.  Under  Claudius 
it  was  honoured  with  the  name  Clandiconium 
(probably  in  compensation  for  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  Claudioderbe  on  the  frontier  city  Derbe). 
Under  Hadrian  it  was  constituted  a  Roman  colony 
with  the  title Col<miaAdiaHadrianaIconiensium.% 
It  seems  to  have  remained  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents,  part  of  the  Province  Galatia  (Ptol.  v.  4.  12), § 
whereas  Lycaonia  was  made  part  of  the  triple 
Province  Cilicia- Isauria-Lycaoma,  probably  in  137. 
About  296  Diocletian  constituted  southern  Galatia 
with  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  into  a  new 
Province  Pisidia,  of  which  the  capital  was  Antioch, 
and  Iconium  the  second  metropolis  (^era  tV  iitylarrp) 
it  wp&nij  Basil,  Epist.  8  (137  Mi.)),  while  eastern 
Lycaonia  was  perhaps  still  united  with  Isauria  Pro- 
vmcia;  hence  Ammianus  describes  Iconium  as  a 
city  of  Pisidia  (ziv.  2).  But  about  A.D.  372  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  a  new  Provincia  Lycaonia, 
extending  from  the  shores  of  Karalis  and  Trogitis 
(Bey-Sheher  and  Seidi-Sheher  Lakes]  to  the  western 
end  of  Ak-GiSl  near  Cybistra.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  Provincial 
system,  and  is  found  in  all  Notxtice  Episcopatuvm. 

Iconium,  like  most  of  Asia  Minor,  was  several 
times  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  but  its  fate  is 
hardly  alluded  to  by  historians.  It  shared  in  the 
recovered  prosperity  of  the  reviving  Byzantine 
empire,  till  it  was  overrun  by  the  Seljnk  Turks  in 
1070,  and  passed  by  treaty  into  their  hands,  prob- 
ably in  1072.  Though  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus 
approached  Iconium  more  than  once  (Nicet.  Chon. 
pp.  42,  72;  Cinnam.  p.  42),  and  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  occupied  it  in  1190,  it  remained  a  Turkish 
city  permanently  (the  Christian  population  being 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  large  village  Tsille,  6 
miles  N.).  Konia  was  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk 
empire,  and  is  still  capital  of  a  vilayet. 

Being  an  important  commercial  city  situated  on 
one  of  the  great  routes  between  Cilicia  and  the 

<  Tu  Odder,  de  OaOU  in  Or.  p.  £77. 

t  Appfatn,  B.C.  t.  76 ;  Strab.  p.  668.  Being  thna  rammed  up 
with  Otllcia,  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  Oilidan  city, 
Pliny,  SH  22  (98),  Jerome,  Lis.  Norn,  hoc  ex  Actit,  vol.  11L  p. 
1302 ;  there  la  no  reason  to  Infer  that  a  distinct  Oflioian  Iconium 
ever  existed. 

t  Some  writers  erroneously  regard  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
OJaudioonlum  as  Implying  that  It  was  made  a  colony  by  Claudius. 

I  Ptolemy  does  not  here  mention  Iconium  (which,  In  v.  vi.  16, 
he  puts  in  Oappadocla  by  a  pure  blunder) ;  but  he  gives  Lystra, 
Antioch,  and  Apollonla  in  Galatia,  and  d  fortiori  Ioonium  must 
have  been  In  that  province.  Firmillan,  l.c,  mentions  Oalatia  and 
(the  triple  Province)  Cilicia  as  most  closely  connected  with 
Ioonlum. 


west,  Ioonium  was  naturally  a  centre  for  Jewish 
settlers,  Ac  141;  but  the  only  memorials  of  the 
colony  are  CIG  9270,  and  perhaps  39956,  3998, 
4001 b  (Jewish-Christian?).  Lystra  is  only  18  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Iconium,  and  hence  the  character  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Lystra  was  naturally  well  known 
among  the  Iconians  (Ac  16*),  for  Lystra,  though  in 
the  same  district  as  Derbe  (Ae  14*  161),  was  actually 
much  closer  to  Iconium. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Iconium  by  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary 
journey  (Ac  14lff-),  and  the  city  was  visited  on  the 
second  journey  (Iff*"-).  St.  Paul's  sufferings  and 
difficulties  there  are  mentioned  1  Ti  3".  The 
interesting  legend  of  St.  Thekla  is  connected  with 
these  visits :  the  legend  as  we  have  it  was  composed 
by  a  presbyter  of  Asia  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  but  contains  some  details  that  go  back  to 
the  1st  cent. ;  and  it  probably  rests  on  a  historical 
basis.  It  rightly  traces  St.  Paul's  journey  from 
Pisidian  Antioch  along  the  'Royal  Road*  [i.e. 
Imperial  Highway)  that  connected  Antioch  the 
military  centre  with  the  garrison  city  Lystra, 
relating  how  on  the  way  (probably  not  far  from 
Selki-Serai)  he  was  induced  by  Onesiphorus  to 
diverge  from  that  road  and  go  across  the  hill- 
country  to  Iconium.  It  tells  that  queen  Try- 
phaina  (of  Pontus)  had  estates  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  this  may  well  be  true,  as 
she  was  granddaughter  of  Polemon,  who  formerly 
possessed  Iconium  :  it  rightly  makes  her  a  relative 
of  the  Roman  emperor  (Claudius).  On  this  legend 
see  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apostelgesch.  ii.  p.  424  ff. ;  Zahn, 
GGA,  1877,  p.  1307  ff. ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  Bom. 
Emp.  pp.  317.  380  ft  (with  many  other  authorities 
there  quoted) 

According  to  the  North -Galatian  theory,  nothing 
else  is  recorded  in  NT  about  Iconium.  On  the 
South -Galatian  view,  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second 
journey,  it  was  visited  by  Jewish  emissaries 
(coming  doubtless  from  Jerusalem),  who  persuaded 
the  Iconians  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  real  apostle 
of  God,  but  the  mere  messenger  of  the  superior 
apostles,  and  that  the  keeping  of  the  whole  Jewish 
law  was  incumbent  on  all  zealous  Christians  (urging 
that  St.  Paul  by  circumcising  Timothy  had  prac- 
tically become  a  preacher  of  circumcision,  Gal  5"). 
St.  PauL  learning  this  defection,  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  probably  from  Syrian  Antioch 
(Ac  18" ;  or,  according  to  Zahn  and  Kendall,  from 
Corinth),  and  soon  afterwards  visited  Iconium 
again  on  his  way  to  Ephesus.  The  Iranian  church 
was  evidently  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  Pauline 
teaching,  remained  in  communication  with  St.  Paul 
during  his  stay  at  Ephesus  (1  Co  16>),  and  joined 
in  the  contribution  which  he  organized  among  all 
bis  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Christians 
in  Jerusalem.  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  was  addressed 
to  it  among  others. 

According  to  legend,  Sosi pater  (Ro  16° ;  Sopater 
of  Beroea,  Ac  20*)  was  first  bishop  of  Ioonium ; 
Terentius  or  Tertius  (Ro  16")  succeeded  him. 
Cornutus  or  Coronatus,  a  martyr  bishop  (12  Sept. 
tub  Percnnio  pratside),  is  perhaps  historical. 
Celsus,  bishop  earlier  than  c.  280,  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (HE  vi.  19)  as  permitting  a  qualified 
layman  Paulinus  to  do  church  work.  Nikomas, 
bishop  about  A.D.  264  and  269,  is  also  mentioned 
by  Euseb.  (vii.  28).  A  council  was  held  in  Ioonium 
about  232  (Cyprian,  Epist.  76,  7).  Numerous 
Christian  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  country 
round  Iconium,  some  of  which  are  probably  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  showing  that  Christianity  spread  com. 
paratively  early  round  the  city  as  centre  (see 
GALATIA,  p.  88).  A  monastery  r&r  TaXarUti  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Iconium  is  mentioned  by 
Gregorius  Magn.  (Dial.  iv.  38,  p.  441).  St. 
Chariton,  a  native  of  Iconium,  is  said  to  have  been 
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arrested  under  Aarelian  and  released,  and  afterwards 
to  have  founded  several  monasteries  in  Palestine. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
IDALAH  (njifi:) — A  town  of  Zebulun,  named 
between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Joe  18").  The 
site  is  uncertain. 

IDBASH  (^9T).— One  of  the  sons  (acc.  to  LXX) 
of  Etam,  1  Ch  4».  The  MT  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt.  See  Genealogy. 

IDDO —  i.  to*  (Ttw  'strength')  Ezr  8B  'The 
chief,  at  the  place  Casiphia, '  who  provided  Ezra 
with  Levites  and  Nethinun.  The  text  implies  that 
I.  was  himself  one  of  tbe  Netbinim,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  head  of  a  Levitical  seminary 
should  have  belonged  to  the  lowest  order  of 
ministers.  Read,  with  Ryle,  '  unto  Iddo  and  his 
brethren  (».«.  Levites)  and  the  Nethinim.'  1  Es 
S**-  *  has  'Loddeus  the  captain  who  was  in  the 
place  of  the  treasury  .  .  .  Loddeus  and  to  his 
brethren  and  to  the  treasurers  in  that  place,'  con- 
necting the  name  Casiphia  with  keteph  '  silver '  (so 
LXX  ir  ipyvplif  too  t&tov).  It  must  have  been  near 
Babylon,  and  can  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Caspian  Mountains  or  Caspins  Pylas.  2.  (to;  'be- 
loved ')  1  Ch  27"  son  of  Zechariah,  captain  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Gilead,  perh.=No.  4. 
3.  Ezr  10«  (to;  Kethib  RV,  "r  Ker6,  KVm  Jaddai, 
AV  Jadau,  1  Es  9"  Edos)  one  of  those  who  had 
taken  strange  wives.  4.  1 K  4"  {thy  '  timely,'  Ges. ) 
father  of  Abinadab,  who  was  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat officer  in  Mahanaim  in  Gilead  (see  No.  2).  S. 
(toy)  1  Ch  6M  a  Gershonite  Levite  called  Adaiah  in 
v.41.  6.  A  seer  (hozeh)  and  prophet  {nabi)  cited  by 
the  Chronicler  as  an  authority  for  the  reigns  of 
(i)  Solomon,  2  Ch  9*  (Kethib  tj;  Jedai,  Kere  toy; 
J edo,  LXX  'Ion)X) '  the  visions  of  I.  the  seer  concern- 
ing Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat ' ;  (6)  Rehoboam, 
2  Ch  12"  (toy) '  the  history  of  I.  the  seer  after  the 
manner  of  (or,  in  reckoning  the)  genealogies'; 
and  of  (e)  Abijah,  2  Ch  13H  (toy)  « the  muircuh 
of  the  prophet  Iddo.'  The  first  passage  cited  is 
probably  the  ground  of  the  tradition  adopted 
by  Jos.  {Ant.  vm.  viii.  5)  and  Jerome  {Qu.  Heb. 
in  2  Ch  9"  12u  16>)  that  the  prophet  who  de- 
nounces Jeroboam  in  1  K  13  was  named  Jadon  or 
Jaddo.  Jerome  also  identifies  Iddo  with  Oded. 

7.  toy  Zee  1>  (ittoy  Zee  V,  Ezr  51  6")  1  Es  6>  Addo. 
Grandfather  (father  acc.  to  Ezr)  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah :  possibly  of  the  same  family  as  No.  2. 

8.  Ktoy  Neh  12*- M  (in  v."  Kethib  has  one  of 
the  priestly  clans  that  went  up  with  Zerubbabel. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
IDOLATRY.— The  idolatry  of  Israel,  in  ordinary 
usage,  is  held  to  include  two  forms  of  aberration 
from  true  religion.  The  more  heinous  type  was 
the  worship  cit  alien  or  fictitious  divinities,  best 
described  as  heathenism  (Gotzendienst) ;  the  less 
heinous  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  by 
the  mediation  of  images  (Bilderdienst).  The  par- 
ticular problems  arising  under  these  two  heads 
being  dealt  with  in  separate  articles  (see  ASH- 
toreth,  Baal,  Calf,  Eprod,  etc),  the  main 
object  here  must  be  to  indicate  the  general  drift 
and  features  of  the  protracted  conflict  between  the 
religious  ideals  and  the  popular  religious  tendencies 
which  are  mirrored  in  the  OT. 

Idolatry  (i;j.;ui»v«/»X  which  occurs  onoe  In  AY  (1  8 15*)  as 
tr.  of  Q'V^?,  ha*  no  exact  Heb.  equivalent.  There  are,  how. 
erer,  nine  or  ten  Heb.  word*  which  AV,  and,  in  the  main,  RV 
(following  LXX)  render  by  '  idol,'  and  which  give  lively  expres- 
sion to  the  varied  sentiments  of  contempt,  loathing,  and  appre- 
hension excited  in  the  prophetical  writers  by  Idolatry.  The 
terms  ore:  nothingness  (Is  66*),  Q'pt*  objects  of  terror 
Wer  60*8),  ^  neutral  expression  for  any  divinity  (Is  67»\ 
7*V||  a  cypher  (often,  esp.  In  Is),  D'^Vj  massy  blocks  (Lv  26*°), 
MfTfp  a  terror  (1  K  16"),  SfOor       a  figure  (J  Ch  SST),  D'm 


carvings,  with  perhaps  a  ploy  on  sorrow  (Ho*  41T),  cf.  ajrp  T| 
a  figure  (Is  (5K).  Image  In  AV  is  used  as  the  equivalent  ol 
about  an  equal  number  of  terms,  of  which  the  following  altera- 
tions in  RV  may  be  noted :  |J0  a  sun-image  (Lv  28»X  nj>p  s 
pillar,  O'eyp  untranslated.  ?ps  Is  the  graven  image  (Ex  20»), 
but  Is  sometimes  used  oomprehensively  (Is  40").  ry5p(Ex84") 
and  ^pj  (Is  41*)  denote  the  molten  image.  In  NT  '  image ' 
translates  »"«■»  and  onoe  xa*a»r*>  (He  Is  '  express  [RV '  very 'I 
image ").  See  more  fully  under  I  mags.  The  oonunon  idol  was 
an  uncouth  figure  of  clay  or  wood ;  the  more  pretentious  was  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  at  least  plated.  The  process  of  manufacture 
Is  contemptuously  described  In  Is  44UC. 

I.  Heathenism  in  Israel.— Not  the  least  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  this  subject  is 
that  upon  which  the  narrative  of  Genesis  throws 
little  if  any  light,  viz.  the  religion  of  the  stock 
from  which  the  Hebrews  sprang.  The  teaching 
of  Genesis  is  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  primi- 
tive knowledge  of  tbe  true  God,  which  was  handed 
down  through  Noah  to  the  line  of  Shem,  of  which 
Abraham  became  the  custodian,  and  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  It  is,  at  the  most, 
implied  in  the  story  of  the  Call  of  Abraham  (Gn 
12'),  and  first  stated  explicitly  in  Jos  24aff-,  that 
the  patriarchal  religion  had  a  background  of 
idolatry.  For  the  reconstruction  of  this  primitive 
Semitic  heathenism  there  is  some  material  avail- 
able. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  the  first 
place,  that  vestiges  of  the  older  beliefs  and  customs 
survived  to  the  later  period  illuminated  by  the 
OT.  A  second  source,  which  has  been  closely 
examined  in  the  same  interest,  especially  by 
Wellhausen  {Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  Heft  3) 
and  W.  R.  Smith  {BS"),  is  the  type  of  heathen- 
ism which  prevailed  in  Arabia  before  the  rise  of 
Islam,  and  which,  it  is  assumed,  had  not  widely 
diverged  from  that  of  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  Semitic  peoples.  The  examination  of  this 
evidence  has  shaken  the  older  view  that  Semitic 
idolatry  began  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (so,  eg.,  Maimonides,  Be  Idololatria,  who 
explains  star-worship  by  an  intelligible  desire  to 
honour  what  God  had  honoured,  but  traces  the 
later  phase  of  image-service  to  the  designs  of  false 
prophets,  cap.  L  §  4).  The  suggestion  of  Ewald 
(Getch.  fsr*  l  p.  380),  that  a  polytheistic  system  may 
be  detected  in  the  genealogies  of  Gn  4  and  5,  where 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  an  earlier  age  have 
been  degraded  to  patriarchal  rank,  has  not  met 
with  much  favour.  By  other  writers,  esp.  Stade, 
it  is  held  that  an  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, element  in  the  early  religious  life  of  the 
Semites  was  ancestor-worship — sacrifices  having 
been  offered  at  Hebron  and  Shechem  to  Abraham 
and  Joseph  ere  they  were  offered  to  Jahweh  ;  and 
for  proof  stress  is  laid  on  significant  features  of 
burial  and  mourning  (cf.  Is  85*),  the  long  persist- 
ence of  the  worship  of  a  species  of  household  gods 
known  as  Terapbim,  and  the  specific  designation  of 
spirits  as  Elohim  (IS 28u).  The  special  purpose  of 
W.  R.  Smith's  work  in  this  field,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  draw  attention  to  the  vestiges  of  a  primitive 
totemism  or  animal-worship  both  among  Arabs 
and  Hebrews ;  and  these  he  found  to  linger,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  denomination  of  tribes 
and  families  after  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles ;  in 
a  vigorous  animal-cult,  described  by  Ezekiel  as 
flourishing  so  recently  as  the  eve  of  tbe  Exile 
(Ezk  8U) ;  and  in  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  where  the  totem  of  the  earlier  survived  as 
the  unclean  animal  of  tbe  later  period  (Joum.  of 
Philology,  ix.  75  ff.).  There  are,  however,  reasons 
for  regarding  both  ancestor-worship  and  animal- 
worship  as  secondary  in  the  development  of  the 
religions  of  nature ;  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  rather  points  to  a  polydsmonism  as 
the  original  type  of  Semitic  heathenism.  Of  this 
the  fundamental  conception  is  that  men  are  in 
contact  with  a  realm  of  spirits  which  take  to  do 
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with  their  concerns,  and  to  which  they  can  draw 
near  in  some  spot  or  object  in  which  these  are 
housed — as  the  well,  the  tree,  the  sacred  stone  (so 
Xayser,  T/ieolagie  des  AT,  p.  21  ff.).  From  poly- 
theism it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the 
spirits  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  clear-cut  indivi- 
duality, or  to  the  possession  of  a  mythology,  while 
it  tends  to  run  down  into  fetishism  through  the 
adoration  of  the  tenement  in  place  of  the  tenant. 
In  one  of  the  most  speculative  regions  of  history  a 
certain  conclusion  is,  of  course,  unattainable,  but  the 
view  in  question  at  least  harmonizes  with  what  is 
known  of  the  primeval  modes  of  Semitic  thought, 
while  such  an  animistic  religion  formed  some  sort 
of  a  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
faith.  In  particular,  it  could  offer  no  such  opposi- 
tion as  a  developed  polytheism  to  the  claim  of  one 
God  upon  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a  people. 

When  Israel  emerges  into  the  light  of  history,  it 
has  broken,  at  least  in  principle,  with  heathenism. 
In  the  national  memory  the  momentous  step  was 
connected  with  Abraham  ;  and  although  the  date 
of  the  patriarchal  narratives  makes  them  in  large 
measure  the  vehicle  of  prophetic  ideals,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Mosaism  reposed  on  and 
appealed  to  a  religious  past,  in  which  the  light 
of  revelation  had  dawned.  The  work  of  Moses 
was  to  widen  and  perpetuate  the  breach  with 
heathenism,  and  this  ne  accomplished  through  the 
coincidence  of  the  divine  deliverance  of  Israel  with 
the  hour  of  his  prophetic  mission.  Mosaism,  what- 
ever else  it  may  have  included,  was  at  least  a 
revolt  from  heathenism,  from  which  it  sought  to 

Srotect  Israel  by  prohibiting  the  worship  of  any 
ivinity  save  J"  its  God  (Ex  20s),  and  by  Dringing 
under  His  ban  immoral  acts  and  practices  to 
which  the  genius  of  heathenism  is  at  the  best  in- 
different. From  this  standpoint  there  are  two 
notable  declensions  related  in  the  history  of  the 
period.  The  story  of  the  golden  calf,  though  its 
main  significance  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
minor  idolatry,  is  also  conceived  as  an  apostasy  to 
other  gods  than  J"  (Ex  32s).  The  second  reported 
lapse  is  the  idolatry  with  Moab  at  Peor,  where 
Israel  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of  a  Baal-cult 
that  consecrated  sexual  licentiousness  (Nu  25). 
These  incidents,  however,  even  if  historical, — and 
it  may  be  noted  that  they  belong  in  substance  to 
our  oldest  capital  source, — were  mere  episodes  of 
temporary  reaction  natural  to  a  period  of  intense 
religious  fervour.  The  Israel  which  hurled  itself 
upon  Canaan  was  the  people  of  J",  and  saw  in  the 
gods  of  the  nations  real  gods  indeed,  but  His  and 
their  enemies. 

Upon  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there  followed  a 
heathen  revival.  The  history  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  moves  through  a  succession  of  cycles:  the 
people  forsake  J"  and  serve  the  Baalim  and  the 
Ashtaroth  ;  J"  in  anger  delivers  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler ;  tlien  it  repents  Him,  and  He 
raises  up  judges  who  save  them ;  then  once  more 
they  turn  back,  and  deal  more  corruptly  than 
their  fathers  (Jg  2nff-)-  For  this  relapse  various 
causes  are  plausibly  assigned — intermarriage  with 
the  Canaanite  population,  association  of  the  Baal- 
cult  with  the  agricultural  year,  a  sense  of  the  pos- 
session of  proprietary  rights  by  the  old  divinities  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Smend,  AT Religionsgeschichte, 
p.  60).  But  doubtless  the  strongest  enticement  lay 
in  the  character  of  the  Canaanitish  worship,  which, 
in  the  main  resting  on  a  deification  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  nature,  gathered  up  into  religion 
all  that  is  comprehended  in  laughter  and  licence. 
And  if  it  had  also  quite  another  side,  which 
revealed  the  divinity  as  cruel,  and  lusting  for 
agony  and  blood,  there  was  an  element  in  the 
Hebrew  nature  to  which  this  also  appealed.  The 
divine  remedy  for  *be  backsliding  was  war.  When 


Israel  was  attacked  and  spoiled,  or  when  tks  hand 
of  the  oppressor  was  heavy  upon  them,  they  re- 
membered that  of  old  time  J"  had  been  their 
deliverer,  the  religious  enthusiasm  welled  up 
afresh,  and  under  a  leader  whom  it  possessed  they 
marched  to  victory.  Such  a  leader  also,  without 
doubt,  was  Saul,  although  the  history  lays  most 
stress  on  his  later  defection  from,  and  his  desertion 
by,  J".  But  among  those  who  delivered  Israel  in 
the  name  of  J"  the  noblest  and  the  best  character 
was  that  of  David,  whose  piety,  even  if  allied  with 
the  superstition  of  divination,  and  marred  by 
sensuality  and  cruelty,  in  some  respects  was  the 
model  of  Christian  communion  with  God ;  and  the 
final  outcome  of  the  experiences  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  and  esp.  of  the  career  of  David  which 
established  the  monarchy,  was  to  place  the  sove- 
reignty of  J"  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  in  the  first  flush 
of  the  wars  of  conquest.  But  again  with  an  era 
of  peace  there  came  a  heathen  reaction,  beginning 
in  the  seduction  of  Solomon  to  Canaanitish  and 
cognate  cults  through  the  influence  of  his  wives 
(IK  ll1'*),  and  extending  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  history  both  of  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Kingdoms. 

In  the  Northern  Kingdom  the  religions  life  took 
in  the  first  instance  an  opposite  direction.  An- 
tagonism to  the  heathenish  innovations  in  Jerusa- 
lem may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  power  behind 
Jeroboam,  as  the  setting  up  of  the  worship  of  the 

f olden  calves  in  two  ancient  sanctuaries  may  have 
een  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  ancestral 
religion  ;  at  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  charge 
Jeroboam  and  his  immediate  successors  with  de- 
liberate apostasy  from  J".  The  recrudescence  of 
heathenism  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  is  connected 
with  Ahab,  who  built  a  temple  in  Samaria  to  the 
Zidonian  Baal  (1  K  16s3),  ana  supported  a  heathen- 
ish priesthood.  How  far  the  hostile  designs  of 
Ahab  against  the  religion  of  J"  extended  is  less 
certain.  Many  modern  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
Ahab  remained  loyal  to  the  national  God  —  for 
which  the  names  of  his  sons,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram, 
afford  some  evidence,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
persecutions  is  at  least  exaggerated  (see,  e.g., 
Smend,  op.  ext.  p.  154 ff.).  But,  while  it  is 
true  that  the  OT  annals  give  broad  effects  and 
neglect  fine  distinctions,  the  Elijah  traditions 
make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal 
in  the  case  of  Ahab  with  a  dangerous  assault  on 
the  national  religion ;  and  this  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  that  the  house  of  Omri 
was  shortly  afterwards  destroyed  with  all  its  works 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  (2  K  10).  At  all 
events,  the  intrusion  of  the  alien  cult  received  an 
effectual  check.  The .  annalist  grants  that  the 
successors  of  Jehu  stopped  short  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  however  persistently 
the  heathen  leaven  may  have  continued  to  work  in 
the  local  sanctuaries. 

The  main  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  heathenism  In  this 
period  are  the  writings  of  the  8th  cent,  prophets.  Their  testi- 
mony is,  however,  somewhat  obscure,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  the  degraded  worship  of  J"  and  the  rites 
of  heathenism  proper.  It  appears  that  J"  could  be  worshipped 
in  name  while  the  conception  formed  of  Him  was  no  higher  or 
purer  than  that  of  the  heathen.  '  God  has  so  utterly  abolished 
the  idols  with  whom  Satan  contested  with  Him  the  allegiance  of 
His  people  that  we  bare  no  certain  knowledge  what  they  were' 
(Pusey  on  Am  5*).  The  final  commentary  on  the  history  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  mentions  as  the  chief  forms  star-worship, 
Baal-worship,  accompanied  by  the  most  cruel  rites,  and  magic 
(2  K  17).  By  the  Baal-cult  we  have  doubtless  to  understand  the 
worship,  not  of  a  simple  mighty  rival  of  J",  but  of  a  multitude  of 
local  divinities  characterized  by  alternating  moods  of  prodigality 
and  ferocity.  According  to  Amos,  the  worship  of  the  Baalim 
Of,  see  Driver,  ad  toe.)  was  one  of  the  four  great  sins  of  Israel, 
aggravated  by  its  association  with  Inhumanity,  fornication,  and 
drunkenness  (2*-  As  the  places  of  worship,  are  mentioned  hills 
and  mountains  and  groves  (patrim).  The  central  object  was  the 
altar,  with  which  were  associated  the  sacred  pillar  and  post — 
doubtless  conceived  as  '  houses  of  Ood.'  The  rites  Included  the 
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offering  of  inoante  Q  K 118)  and  of  sacrifices,  in  timet  of  criiU 

human  sacrifices  (2  K  1717).  In  expostulating  with  nil  country- 
men, Hosea  pleads  that  J"  waa  from  of  old  the  God  of  Israel  who 
conferred  on  them  great  benefits  (ll1-*),  and  from  whose  hand 
they  receive  their  present  blessings  (2°);  while  the  Baalim  are 
mere  creations  of  their  own,  who,  a*  proved  by  experience, 
are  powerless  to  protect  them  (IS1). 

In  the  Southern  Kingdom  we  discover  a  more 
vigorous  and  developed  type  of  heathenism,  but 
also  a  more  passionate  and  energetic  resistance. 
A  significant  note  in  the  record  of  Rehoboam's 
reign  shows  that  the  idolatry  of  Solomon  left  as  a 
legacy  the  vilest  form  of  consecrated  prostitution 
(1  K  14") ;  and  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  seducing 
idols,  Judah  was  purged  by  Asa  (1  K  159"-).  A 
similar  tribute  of  praise  is  accorded  to  Jehoshaphat, 
and  especially  to  Hezekiah  (2  K  18*) ;  and  that  the 
latter  had  to  deal  with  a  true  heathenism,  as  well 
as  with  a  debased  worship  of  J",  may  be  collected 
from  the  contemporary  witness  of  Isaiah. 

'The land,' Isaiah  declares,  'is  become  full  of  not-gods ' (2s). 
As  the  chief  abominations  he  mentions  the  Asherahs  and  the 
son-images  (17"),  of  which,  however,  the  former  is  not  necessarily 
a  clue  to  heathenism.  He  also  mentions  the  popularity  of 
magicians,  soothsayers,  etc  (2«  &  Specially  noticeable  Is  the 
rise  to  a  pure  monotheism  in  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the 
rival  gods  as  mere  human  handiwork  (2*),  things  of  naught(SlT), 
and  his  extension  of  J"'s  sovereignty  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

From  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  there  is  a  sudden 
descent  to  the  corruptions  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
who  introduced  the  worship  both  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  of  the  Canaanitish  divinities,  and  along 
with  the  latter  their  cruel  and  licentious  rites 
(2  K  21).  To  understand  such  a  lapse  from  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Davidic  house  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  two  facts:  the  apparent  political 
expediency  of  showing  reverence  for  the  celestial 
gods  of  the  great  empire  in  the  North,  and  the 
doubts  which  the  course  of  events  may  have 
aroused  as  to  whether  there  was  indeed  in  J" 
power  and  will  for  effectual  deliverance  (cf.  Smend, 
AT  Theologie,  p.  270 if.).  But  in  Josiah,  another, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  reformers,  was  to  follow. 
In  centralizing  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  he  dealt 
at  heathenism  the  most  effective  blow  possible, 
while  he  suppressed  with  a  stem  hand  the  innova- 
tions of  his  father,  and  the  abominations  that  had 
crept  in  in  their  wake  (2  K  23*). 

The  programme  of  the  reformation  under  Josiah  contained  in 
Deut  is  terrible  in  its  thoroughness.  Not  only  does  it  embody 
the  threat  of  destruction  as  the  penalty  of  national  apostasy 
(AM  gi(  etc),  but  it  prohibits  the  individual  from  practising 
idolatry,  under  pain  of  death  (17^-).  Further,  those  who  per- 
suade others  to  idolatry  are  to  be  punished  with  death  (IS*). 
Nay,  the  subject  was  not  even  to  be  looked  into  (12*°).  The 
destruction  of  the  furniture  of  heathenism  is  a  most  sacred 
duty  (7»-»  12*).  How  deeply  and  harmfully  heathenism  had 
eaten  into  the  life  of  the  people  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fierceness  of  these  enactments,  which  occur  in  a  code  otherwise 
marked  by  exceptional  mildness  and  humaneness. 

How  far  short  the  reformation  fell  of  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  expectations  is  indicated  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Chaldean  period.  It  would  seem 
that  the  closing  decades  of  the  monarchy  were 
marked  by  yet  wilder  excesses,  as  if  the  nation 
were  making  a  last  desperate  cast  in  a  losing 

fame  with  fate.  'Thy  gods,  O  Judah,'  cries 
eremiah,  'are  according  to  the  number  of  thy 
cities '  (258).  Specially  instructive  is  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (ch.  8),  in  which  he  enumerates  the  three 
main  forms  of  heathenism  by  which  Judah  was 
polluted  —  an  animal  -  worship  embracing  loath- 
some beasts  and  reptiles,  the  cult  of  lam  muz, 
which  drew  the  women  after  it,  and  the  adoration 
of  the  sun-god.  And  the  last  of  the  kings  succum bed 
to  the  contagion  of  the  times,  and  scouted  the 
counsel  that  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  prophets 
in  the  name  of  J". 

The  purification  came  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Exile.  Surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  foreign 
idolatry,  the  exiles  became  deeply  conscious  of  the 
grandeur  and  truth  of  the  spiritual  religion  taught 


by  their  prophets ;  and  although  we  know  that  a 
large  number  remained  in  Babylon,  of  whom  many 
would  become  merged  in  the  adjacent  heathen 
mass,  the  remnant  which  returned  brought  with 
them  the  contempt  of  the  great  exilic  prophet  for 
the  manufactured  gods  of  gold  and  silver  and 
wood,  and  the  stubborn  loyalty  to  J"  which  was  to 
become  in  Roman  times  the  wonder  and  the 
hatred  of  the  world.  That  even  after  the  Exile 
heathen  practices  lingered  in  the  community  is 
argued  by  Smend  (loe.  cit.  p.  39)  from  Ps  Wa-,  Zee 
10*  13",  Job  $lM,  cf.  Is  27' ;  but  in  any  case  it  was 
a  rapidly  vanishing  quantity.  And  the  lessons  of 
past  experience  had  been  carefully  gleaned.  The 
dissolution  of  mixed  marriages  by  Ezra  excluded 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  influences  which  made 
for  heathenism,  while  the  Law  sought  to  guarantee 
the  purity  of  religion  by  an  uncompromising  policy 
of  national  isolation. 

II.  Idolatrous  Worship  of  J*.— In  the  age 
of  the  Judges,  as  we  have  seen,  and  in  the  middle 
period  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  imminent 
danger  had  been  the  submersion  of  Jahwism  under 
the  refluent  wave  of  heathenism.  In  the  8th  and 
7th  cents,  the  object  on  which  prophetism  con- 
centrates its  fervent  energy  is  the  purification  or 
spiritualization  of  the  worship  which  was  rendered 
to  the  national  God.  Of  that  worship  an  ancient 
and  increasingly  marked  feature  was  the  use  of 
images,  and  with  Hosea  there  begins  an  attack 
upon  image-service  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Jahwism,  and  virtually  substituting  fetishes  for 
the  living  God  (8s-  •  10°). 

That  the  practice  was  ancient,  and  sanctioned 
by  high  authority,  does  not  admit  of  dispute. 
After  his  victory  over  Midian,  one  of  the  chosen 
instruments  of  J",  Gideon,  made  an  ephod  out  of 
the  spoils — by  which  the  context  suggests  that  we 
are  to  understand  a  gold-plated  image  (Jg  8Mff-). 
Still  more  instructive  is  the  story  of  Micah  the 
Ephraimite,  who  out  of  200  shekels  of  silver  framed 
a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image,  and  hired 
Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Moses,  to  be  his  priest 
(Jg  17s).  Even  David  has  closely  associated 
with  him  emblems  of  idolatry ;  for  besides  that  he 
tolerates  the  probably  ancestral  cult  of  the  human 
figures  called  Teraphim  (1  S  19"),  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  Ephod,  here  again  most  likely  an  image 
of  J",  is  a  habit  of  his  religious  life  (1  S  21»23s» 
30').  It  could  not  therefore,  as  above  hinted,  im- 
press the  national  mind  as  an  impious  innovation 
when  Jeroboam  associated  the  worship  of  J"  with 
the  symbols  of  the  golden  bulls,  and  the  absence  of 
any  polemic  against  the  image-worship  in  the 
crusade  of  Elijah  is  generally  regarded  as  proving 
that  it  was  acquiesced  in  even  by  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  the  time.  (On  the  other  side  Kbnig, 
Hauptprobleme  der  cUtisraelitischen  Relxgionsgts- 
ehichte,  p.  65).  That  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
J"  had  even  reached  back  to  the  Mosaic  age, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  Moses,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  admit.  Apart  from  the  case  for  the  originality 
of  the  second  commandment,  there  are  independent 

Sounds  for  believing,  on  the  analogy  of  other 
iths,  that  primitive  Mosaism  embodied  the  con- 
ception of  an  imageless  worship  (Reichel,  Kor- 
htUenitche  Gotterctute).  Sufficiently  significant  is 
the  obvious  fact  that  from  the  Judges  to  the  8th 
cent,  the  idols  became  more  and  more  numerous 
and  costly,  and  that  only  in  the  Assyrian  period 
were  they  realized  to  be  alien  to  the  genius  of  the 
national  religion. 

In  the  prophetic  campaign  against  the  historic- 
ally legitimated  idolatry  we  may  distinguish  three 
important  phases.  Were  it  made  out  that  Ex  34 
contains  an  older  Decalogue,  we  might  h«.ve  to 
recognize  an  earlier  attempt  at  reformation,  as  it 
is  possible  to  hold  thar  that  code,  in  prohibiting; 
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'molten  gods'  (Ex  34"),  tacitly  sanctioned  the 
simpler  type  of  the  graven  images  (Smend,  AT 
Thtol.  p.  195).  The  great  effort  was  put  forth  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  but  the  prophets  were 
unable  even  to  weaken  the  idolatry  which  was 
embedded  in  the  political  framework,  and  the 
kings  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat.  In  Judah  the  first  notable  con- 
tribution to  a  more  spiritual  ritual  was  made  by 
Hezekiah,  in  whose  reforming  spirit  may  be  de- 
tected a  reflection  of  the  zeal  or  Isaiah.  In  the 
report  of  some  of  his  acts,  especially  of  his  suppres- 
sion of  the  high  places  ana  their  insignia,  critics 
have  suspected  the  ante -dating  of  later  reforms ; 
but  there  is  at  least  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
active  aggression  against  the  idolatrous  elements 
of  the  traditional  religion  (2  K  184).  Specially 
noteworthy  is  his  removal  of  the  brazen  serpent,  by 
which  he  withdrew  the  most  sacred  of  sanctions, 
the  Mosaic,  from  the  approach  to  J*  through 
figured  symbol.  The  Reformation  under  Josiah  is 
here  memorable,  not  merely  as  consolidating  the 
worship  in  an  im ageless  sanctuary,  but  as  energetic- 
ally acting  on  the  Deuteronomic  prohibition  of  the 
posts  and  pillars  (Dt  16™ff,)i  which,  before  there 
had  been  images  to  give  expression  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  divinity,  had  been  venerated  as  places  of 
a  god's  abode.  'He  brought  out  the  Asherah  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  burned  it  at  the  brook 
Kidron '  (2  K  23').  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  in  Judah  more  energy  was  shown  in,  and  more 
success  followed  on,  the  purification  of  the  Jahweh- 
worship  than  was  the  case  in  Israel,  but  that  in 
Judah  also  the  purer  Jahwism  had  its  reaction 
in  a  grosser  heathenism. 

On  two  general  features  of  the  OT  idolatry  as 
exhibited  by  the  sacred  writers  a  remark  may  be 
made.  The  first  feature  is  the  astonishing  strength 
of  its  fascinations.  The  perverse  obstinacy  of  the 
chosen  people  in  opposition  to  the  logic  of  con- 
science, history  ,  ana  heaven,  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  idolatry  offered  some  deeply- 
satisfying  provision  for  human  nature.  Wherein 
did  this  attraction  lie  t  As  regards  the  form  which 
has  been  described  as  heathenism,  the  answer  is 
obvious:  it  was  popular  because  it  was  not  ethical. 
There  are  many  things  which  are  felt  to  be  attrac- 
tive if  only  they  were  lawful,  and  the  genius  of 
heathenism,  especially  of  the  Canaanitish  type, 
was  to  make  it  possible  to  overleap  the  boundaries 
of  right  and  wrong  with  an  appeased  conscience. 
Were  we  confronted  by  a  new  religion  which  in  a 
solemn  spirit,  and  with  a  reasoned  claim,  threw 
its  mantle  over  all  which  we  assign  to  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  should  realize  some- 
thing of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  with  which 
the  prophets  of  J"  had  to  contend.  As  regards 
idolatrous  worship  of  God,  again,  the  need  which 
it  met  is  a  universal  one.  The  invisible  God  of 
the  infinite  attributes  is  a  being  whom  thought 
with  difficulty  grasps,  to  whom  the  heart  hardly 
warms— and  the  necessity  of  a  more  vivid  and 
concrete  manifestation  of  His  essence  is  common 
ground  of  all  the  great  religions  save  one.  As  a 
fact,  we  can  approach  God  only  through  the  aid  of 
symbols — mental  pictures  ana  words  are  no  less 
symbols  than  paintings  and  statues;  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  there  is  any  difference  in  principle 
between  the  verbal  representation  of  God  as  our 
Father  and  the  more  graphio  representation  of 
the  same  conception  which  can  be  given  in  His 
special  material  by  the  artist.  The  prophet  did  not 
scruple  to  use  imagery  which  represented  God  as 
flying  and  even  as  roaring  ana  ravening  like  a 
beast  of  the  forest,  and  the  image  of  the  idolater 
was  more  effective  than  the  imagery.  But  the 
justification  of  the  prophetic  attitude  is  that  the 
image  was  too  effective.   Where  a  certain  spiritual 


level  has  been  reached,  the  visible  symbol  may  be 
a  real  aid  to  devotion;  but  on  lower  levels  the 
worshipper  stops  at  the  outward  form,  and  sinks 
back  into  a  true  heathenism.  And  so  it  worked 
out,  against  the  wise  opposition  of  the  prophets,  in 
Israel :  the  symbol  became  to  the  unspintual  people 
a  fetish,  and  the  fetish  poisoned  the  national  life. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  appreciate  the  scheme  of  retributive  jus- 
tice which  the  prophetical  writers  find  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  their 
kings.  Because  of  idolatry  Israel  was  removed 
from  its  place,  and  Judah  after  it  went  into 
captivity.  The  religious  reformation  is  followed 
by  a  prosperous  reign,  the  backsliding  is  avenged 
by  the  Philistine,  the  Assyrian,  or  the  Chaldean. 
That,  says  criticism,  is  not  history.  As  a  fact  it 
is,  in  the  main  outline,  history,  and  it  is  besides 
the  vehicle  of  the  grandest  and  most  certain  of 
historical  generalizations — viz.  that  the  Ruler  of 
the  world  is  on  the  side  of  parity  and  righteous- 
ness. The  idolatry  of  Israel  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  description  from  the  religious  side  of  the  evil 
doings  which  God  hates,  and  it  is  therefore  rightly 
written  down  as  the  cause  of  His  vindictive  and 
chastening  judgments  upon  Israel. 

Idolatry  In  NT.— The  references  to  idolatry  in 
NT  are  naturally  of  much  more  contracted  scope. 
With  the  Jews  the  opposition  to  idolatry  had 
become  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  a 
fanaticism,  and  the  subject  scarcely  finds  a  place 
in  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  his  mission  it  occupied  a  considerable 
space  in  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul.  Of  peculiar 
importance  is  what  we  may  call  his  philosophy  of 
heathenism  expounded  in  Ro  1,  where  he  traces  it 
to  its  origin  in  a  sin  against  the  light  of  nature, 
shows  that  this  was  punished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  former  light,  and  sets  forth  the  hideous 
moral  corruption  of  the  Roman  world  as  the  result 
of  the  religious  apostasy.  A  somewhat  milder 
judgment  of  the  heathen  world  is  passed  in  the 
speech  at  Athens  (Ao  18),  where  ignorance  of 
God  is  not  insisted  on  as  matter  of  guilt,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  men  on  the  ground  of  the 
dignity  of  their  origin  to  rise  to  the  recognition 
of  the  true  God,  and  hearken  to  His  latest  ac- 
credited word.  A  special  problem  arose  for  Chris- 
tian casuistry  in  connexion  with  meats  offered 
to  idols,  which  the  apostle  resolves  by  referring 
it  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  conscience  enlightened 
by  the  twin  principles  of  Christian  liberty  and 
Christian  sympathy  (1  Co  8).  To  the  view  popu- 
larized by  Milton  that  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
were  in  reality  devils,  some  colour  is  lent  by 
1  Co  10l4tr- ;  but,  against  this  is  to  be  put  the 
emphatio  protest,  'we  know  that  no  idol  is  any- 
thing in  the  world '  (1  Co  84).  Idolatry  appears  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal  5*>), 
and  of  those  which  exclude  from  eternal  salvation 
(1  Co  6*) ;  but,  as  is  characteristic  of  NT  thought, 
the  apostle  widens  the  old  religious  conception, 
and  makes  it  include  all  practices  which  are  tanta- 
mount to  a  dethronement  of  God  in  favour  of  a 
creature.  So  gluttony  and  oovetousness,  where 
'  non  objecto  sea  solo  acto  peccatur,'  are  species  of 
idolatry  (Eph  6*,  Ph  3U).  The  recollection  of  the 
blessed  deliverance  from  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
ism is  appealed  to  as  furnishing  a  motive  to 
sanctification  (1  Th  1").  Finally,  St.  John  predict* 
an  idolatrous  apostasy  in  the  last  days  (Rev  9"). 

LmuTUKB.— The  OT  idolatry  la  naturally  ona  of  the  capital 
toploa  In  the  hiatoriea  o(  land  and  in  the  monograph*  on  the 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  OT.  For  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  from  the  purely  evolutionist  point  of  view,  see  Well- 
hauaen,  Jar.  u.  Jid.  Getchichtt ;  Stade,  Geechichte  del  Volka 
Israel:  tor  a  mora  conservative  treatment,  Kittel,  Situ  «f 
Hebrew*.  In  addition  to  the  works  on  Biblical  Theology  above 
mentioned,  among  which  Smend'a  AT  fitHfUmeguchuXU  is  fin 
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and  suggestive,  may  be  mentioned  Duhm,  Thfologie  der 
frophetm.  See  also  ait.  'Baal,'  by  Ed.  Meyer,  in  Bosoher's 
Lexicon.  For  the  Image  Controversy  in  the  Greek  Church, 
see  in  Mansi's  Council*  the  decrees  of  the  Seventh  (.Ecumenical 
Council ;  and  (or  a  review  of  the  argumento.  Harnack'B  Dogmm- 
gachichU,  iL  p.  MOff.  W.  P.  PaTEBSON. 

IDUEL  ('IeWijXoj),  1  Es  8*.— In  Ezr  8"  Abtel. 
The  form  is  due  to  confusion  of  l  and  \ 

IDUMJEA,  IDUKXANS. — See  Edom. 

IEDDIAS  (A  'USSlat,  B  'Ufrlat,  AV  Eddias),  1  Es 
V*. — One  of  those  who  agreed  to  put  away  their 
'strange'  wives.  Called  IzziAH  (n^ :  B  'Af«d, 
A  'Jl{i&,  K  'AW)  Ezr  10*. 

IEZER,  IEZERITES  (icp»  Nu  26*>  P),  contracted 
from  Abiezeb,  wh.  see. 

IOAL  (W  '  [God]  redeems').-!.  (B  'IXadX,  A  F 
1yd\ ;  Igat)  One  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  :  ne  is  described  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Nn  13'). 

2.  (Ya&\ ;  Luc.  'IinJX)  One  of  David's  heroes,  the 
son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  S  23").  In  the  parallel 
list  (1  Ch  11")  the  name  is  given  as  'Joel  (StfV 
'MX),  the  brother  (A ;  •  the  son  *  B)  of  Nathan.' 

8.  ('MX ;  Jegaal ;  AV  Igeal)  Son  of  Shemaiah 
of  the  royal  house  of  David  (1  Ch 

J.  F.  Stenninq. 

IGDALIAH  'J*  is  great').— A  'man  of 

God,'  father  of  Hanan,  whoso  name  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Jeremiah's  interview  with  the 
Rechabites  (Jer  354). 

IGNORANCE  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  mainly 
in  connexion  with  sin ;  it  modifies  to  some  extent 
the  sinner's  responsibility.  Thus  even  of  a  sin  in 
which  the  chief  actors  knew  well  that  they  were 
doing  wrong — the  crucifixion — St.  Peter  says,  '  Ye 
did  it  in  ignorance '  ((cord  iynotar,  Ac  3") ;  St.  Paul, 
'if  they  had  known,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory'  (1  Co  2s) ;  and  the  Lord  Him- 
self, '  Father,  forgive  them :  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do'  (Lk  23**).  They  all  knew  some- 
thing, but  not  everything ;  not,  tor  instance,  what 
the  apostles  only  grasped  through  the  resurrection 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Risen  One,  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  His  death  a  propitiation  for 
the  whole  world ;  hence,  according  to  NT,  though 
their  guilt  was  deep,  in  some  cases  awful,  it  was 
not  unpardonable.  The  choice  of  evil,  by  one 
who  knows  clearly  and  fully  what  it  is,  removes 
the  possibility  of  pardon:  such  a  choice  would 
be  the  ahlmor  i^pmjfia  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in 
Mk  3" — sin,  final  and  irretrievable. 

On  a  broad  view,  the  pre-Christian  ages  of 
human  history,  or  the  pre-Christian  part  of  any 
one's  life,  may  be  characterized  as  '  times  of  ignor- 
ance' (Ac  17",  1 P  1").  The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  heathen  know  nothing ;  there  is  a  light  which 
lightens  every  man,  a  law  written  on  the  heart, 
however  blurred  or  even  misleading  the  writing 
may  have  become.  But  they  do  not  know  every- 
thing, and  therefore,  according  to  NT  teaching, 
their  sin  is  pardonable,  and  repentance  and  for- 
giveness are  to  be  preached  to  them.  Ignorance, 
such  as  it  is,  does  not  entirely  exculpate;  but  it 
precludes  final  condemnation  out  of  hand.  When 
those  who  have  lived  in  heathen  ignorance  are 
converted,  their  past  life  will  not  appear  guilt- 
less ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  ashamed  and 
confounded  when  they  loolc  back  on  it;  when  it 
stands  out  before  them  in  the  light  of  God'e 
eternal  law,  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  they  will 
be  unable  to  understand  how  they  lived  as  they 
did ;  they  will  condemn  themselves,  and  humbly 
acknowledge  their  guilt.    They  were  ignorant 
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but  not  innocent ;  yet,  because  of  their  ignorance, 
not  without  hope.  Such  guilt  as  theirs  leaves  the 
possibility  of  feeling  in  the  moral  nature;  they 
may  yet  be  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  repent 
and.  be  saved.  It  is  thus  St.  Paul  interprets  his 
own  experience :  '  I  was  a  blasphemer,  etc. ;  but 
I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  dyroaV  «V 
<WiV(lTiIu). 

The  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  Christian 
conscience,  its  entrance  under  the  teaching  of 
experience  into  fuller  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  has  to  be  considered,  in  applying  the  plea 
of  ignorance  in  extenuation  of  guilt.  Thus  to 
keep  slaves  might  once  have  been  done  ignorantly 
— car'  tyrouw,  Eke  the  crucifixion — by  a  Christian; 
now  it  would  be  a  sin  against  the  light.  Each 
generation  is  amazed  at  what  its  fathers  per- 
petrated or  tolerated  or  did  not  see ;  to  say  they 
knew  no  better  is  to  utter  at  once  their  excuse 
and  theii  condemnation,  for  such  is  the  connexion 
between  moral  integrity  and  moral  enlightenment 
that  we  feel  sure  they  might  have,  and  ought  to 
have,  known  better.  St.  Paul  not  only  mentions 
'the  times  of  ignorance,'  which  God  'winked  at' 
(Ac  17*0,  hut  indicates  the  genesis  of  that  ignor- 
ance in  a  way  which  makes  it  itself  an  ominous 
feature  of  non-Christian  life  (Ro  l>*-*>,  Eph  4"-"). 
In  the  last  resort  it  is  due  to  an  immoral  sup- 
pression, and  even  extinction,  of  divine  light.  It 
keeps  pace  with,  as  it  is  due  to,  a  riipant  of  the 
heart ;  though  the  two  things,  once  initiated,  are 
mutually  cause  and  effect.  Men  act  in  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  the  light  is  dimmed ; 
they  act  in  the  darkening  light,  and  the  capacity 
for  feeling  is  deadened.  If  this  process  had  its 
perfect  work  in  any  one,  so  that  he  had  lost 
utterly  the  power  of  distinguishing  good  and 
evil,  the  result  would  not  be  the  Hyrota  which 
mitigates  guilt;  it  would  be  that  ignorance  of 
the  'moral  universal'  which  is  itself  a  final  con- 
demnation. 

The  verb  iyrotU  is  used  in  He  6*,  and  the  subst. 
iyro^imra  in  He  9',  to  describe  sin  in  the  character 
of  'sin  of  ignorance.'  For  the  OT  conception 
see  Nu  15,  Lv  4.  The  main  idea  is  that  of  un- 
witting error  or  inadvertence.  For  such  sins  a 
sacrifice  was  provided,  more  serious  in  proportion 
to  the  culpability  of  the  offender.  Thus  more  was 
expected — or  ignorance  was  less  of  a  plea — in  the 
case  of  a  priest  or  a  ruler  than  in  that  of  a  private 
person.  Sins  of  ignorance  were  sins,  and  therefore 
had  to  be  expiated ;  but  they  were  not  high- 
handed sins,  and  therefore  they  could  be  expiated. 
They  were  not  renunciations  of  the  covenant, 
which  could  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  or  offer- 
ing for  ever,  but  had  to  be  punished  by  exter- 
mination. What  are  commonly  called  'infirmi- 
ties '  in  Christians  may  be  said  to  answer  now  to 
'sins  of  ignorance.'  There  is  a  disproportion^  so 
to  speak,  between  our  nature  and  our  calling. 
We  are  flesh  and  blood,  with  inherited  vices  per- 
haps, and  it  is  our  calling  to  be  holy  as  God  is 
holy.  In  spite  of  faith  and  vigilance  the  Christian 
may  be  overtaken  in  a  fault.  The  sudden  fall, 
from  which  the  heart  instantly  revolts,  which  it 
condemns,  which  it  deeply  mourns,  is  the  sin  of 
ignorance  under  the  new  covenant.  If  we  had 
only  known,  if  we  had  seen  at  the  moment  how 
it  grieved  God,  scandalized  others,  hurt  ourselves, 
we  should  never  have  done  it.  This  leaves  pardon 
possible,  and  we  have  a  High  Priest,  who  was 
Himself  compassed  with  infirmity  (though  with 
none  that  issued  in  sin),  that  He  might  be  able 
to  bear  gently  with  those  who  sin  in  ignor- 
ance and  go  astray  (r&t  d-yvooOcrt  «nl  rXartt/teVatt, 
He  6»).  J.  DENNKT. 

IGNORANCES. — This  plural  form  is  given  as  ths 
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tr°  of  tyrouu  in  1  Es  8",  Sir  23»,  and  of  iyrcrfumra 
in  To  3»,  Sir  23a  51".  It  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  and  can  scarcely  be  illustrated  from  Eng. 
secular  literature,  though  other  abstract  'words 
like  'impenitences 'are  found,  and  this  pin.  is  quoted 
with  other  meanings.  RV  retains  the  form,  except 
in  1  Es  8™  'errors.  For  sins  of  ignorance  see  the 
previous  article  and  article  Sin.    J.  Hastings. 

HON  — A  town  in  the  north  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Naphtali,  noticed  with  Dan  and 
Abel-be th-maacah  in  1  K  15"  (=2  Ch  16*)  as  taken 
by  the  captains  of  the  armies  of  Benhadad.  It 
was  captured  also  and  depopulated  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K  IS").  The  name  is  thought  to  survive 
in  the  Men  'Ayun  or  'meadow  of  springs,'  a 
plateau  N.  W.  of  Dan.  The  most  important  site  in 
this  plateau  is  Tell  Dibbtn,  immediately  south  of 
the  Leon  tea  ravine,  which  Robinson  and  others 
have  suggested  may  be  the  site  of  Ijon. 

Imuiun.- Robinson,  BRP  Hi.  875  J  Baedeker-Soein,  Pal* 
849 ;  Porter,  Handbook  (Index) ;  Guerin,  QaliUe,  ii.  280 ;  Buhl, 
GA>  (Index,  *.  'Ijon").  C.  R.  CONDKB. 

IKKE8H  (s>py).— The  father  of  Ira,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  2  S  23*,  1  Ch  11»27». 

ILAI  (*W ;  B  'Hktl,  A  'HM ;  Ilai),  an  Ahohite, 
one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Ch  11").  In  the  parallel 
list  (2  S  23s8)  the  name  appears  as  Zalmon  (po^y  ; 
B  'EXXav,  A  ZeXAcfyi,  Luc.  'A\ijtd».  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Chronicler  has  preserved  the 
more  correct  text.  Klostermann  conjectures 
ri>B  or  'JrV^j  as  the  original  form  j  Wellhausen  \by  : 
Thenius,  however,  adheres  to  the  text  of  Samuel. 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

ILIADDN  (B  MDuaSoir,  A  'IV,  AV  Eliadun),  1  Es 
6"  ("  LXX).  —  Perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
Hen  ad  ad  Ezr  3*. 

ILL. — Like  '  evil '  (of  which  it  is  a  contraction), 
'ill'  is  used  in  AV  as  adv.,  adj.,  and  subst.  The 
only  occurrence  of  the  subst.  is  Ro  13w  'Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour '  (mutir).  Cf. 
Rhem.  NT  Note  to  Mt  310  '  It  is  not  only  dam- 
nable to  doe  il,  but  also  not  to  doe  good.'  The  adj. 
was  formerly,  with  the  meaning  of  '  bad,'  applied 
to  persons  as  well  as  things.  Thus  in  the  Rhem. 
NT,  the  Note  on  'Thamar*  (Mt  1»)  is,  'Christ 
abhorred  not  to  take  flesh  of  some  that  were  il,  as 
he  chose  Judas  among  his  Apostles :  let  us  not 
disdaine  to  receive  our  spiritual  birth  and  sus- 
tenance of  such  as  be  not  alwayes  good ' ;  and  in 
the  Note  on  the  Penitent  Thief  (Lk  23")  occurs, 
'  Learne  only  not  to  despaire,  though  thou  hast 
been  il  [= wicked]  to  the  last  moment  of  thy  life.' 
Again,  T.  Adams  on  1  P  1'  says,  4  If  thy  words  and 
works  be  ill  meal,  thank  the  miller,  thy  heart,  for 
inch  corrupt  thoughts ' ;  and  on  1*  '  The  husband 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  one  ill  quality,  he  was 
given  to  be  angry  withont  cause ;  she  wittily  re- 
plied that  she  would  keep  him  from  that  fault,  for 
she  would  give  him  cause  enough.'  The  adj. 
occurs  in  Dt  15°  'any  ill  blemish* ;  Jl  2*"  his  ill 
savour';  Jth  8«  'ill  word';  Wis  6",  Sir  29"  'ill 
dealing';  9U  'ill  tongue,'  41"  'ill  name.'  The 
adv.  is  found  in  Gn  43°  '  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill 
with  met'  Job  20",  Ps  106*" go  ill* ;  Is  3"  '  be 
ill ' ;  Jer  40* '  seem  ill ' ;  Mic  34  '  they  have  behaved 
themselves  ill  in  their  doings ' ;  and  Wis  18"  '  an 
ill  according  cry '  {ieipupwrot  Soij) ;  as  well  as  in  the 
phrase  '  ill-favoured,'  Gn  41*-  «■«•»•»• »  for  which 
see  Favour,  and  cf.  North,  Plutarch,  889,  'He 
had  no  further  leysure,  but  to  cast  an  ill-favoured 
eloke  about  him,  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and 
disguising  himselfe  to  flie  for  life ' ;  Fuller,  Profane 
State,  v.  3,  p.  365,  '  The  suspicion  is  increased  if  the 
party  accused  be  notoriously  ill-favoured  ;  whereas 


deformity  alone  is  no  more  argument  to  make  her 
a  Witch,  then  handsomenesse  had  been  evidence 
to  prove  her  an  Harlot.'  J.  Hastings. 

ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINATION.— Milton  uses 
the  verb  to  illuminate  ('  give  light  to,'  'enlighten') 
literally  in  PL  viL  350— 

'  And  made  the  star*. 
And  set  them  In  the  firmament  o(  heaven, 
To  illuminate  the  earth.' 

He  has  it  figuratively  in  Sam.  Agon.  1689, '  Though 
blind  of  sight  .  .  .  with  inwardeyes  illuminated  ; 
so  T.  Fuller,  Boly  State,  iiL  12,  p.  184, '  Of  Naturall 
Fools' — '  God  may  sometimes  illuminate  them,  and 
(especially  towards  their  death)  admit  them  to  the 
possession  of  some  part  of  reason.'  It  is  figuratively 
that  the  vb.  occurs  in  AV,  Bar  4s  '  Walk  in  the 
presence  of  the  light  thereof,  that  thou  mayest 
be  illuminated ' ;  and  He  10"  '  after  ye  were  illu- 
minated, ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions' 
(•pwrio-eirret,  RV  '  enlightened '). 

AV  has  followed  the  Rhem.  NT  here,  winch  (after  Vulg.)  has 
'  illuminate 1  in  the  foil,  passage*  in  which  the  Or.  il  ovr/tw, 
Eph  I"  3»,  STi  1">,  He  8*  10M,Bev  181  i\n  2»,  having;  •  lighten- 
in  the  remaining'  places,  viz.  Lk  11*8  Jn  1>,  1  Co  *».  No  other 
version  uses  the  word  ;  but  in  He  8«  wye.  (1380)  has '  tllumyned,' 
1388  '  lightned."  It  may  be  noted  that  Soaks,  uses  the  three 
forms  of  the  vb.  *  illume,' '  illumine,'  and  *  illuminate ' ;  Milton 
only  '  illume '  and  '  illuminate.' 

Illumination  occurs  in  AV  but  once.  Sir  25" 
'The  love  of  the  Lord  passeth  all  things  for 
illumination '  (els  tbunaiior  ;  RV  after  edd.  omits). 
Cf .  the  Rhem  tr»  of  2  Ti  1"  '  But  it  is  manifested 
now  by  the  illumination  (irub&rtui,  Vulg.  illumi- 
natio)  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  nath  de- 
stroied  death,  and  illuminated  (aWr/fetr,  Vulg. 
illuminare)  life  and  incomiption  by  the  Gospel  ; 
and  the  heading  to  Jn  9  '  Our  Lord  .  .  .  fore- 
telleth  by  this  occasion  the  excecation  of  the  J  ewes 
(because  of  their  wilful  obstinacie)  and  illumina- 
tion of  the  Gentils  who  oonf  esse  their  owne  blind- 
nes.'  J.  Hastings. 

ILLTSICUM  {'TKKvptKov)  was  a  term  used  in 
various  senses;  but  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul 
(Ro  15")  it  must  undoubtedly  be  interpreted  in 
its  Roman  sense,  as  denoting  the  Roman  province 
which  extended  along  the  Adriatic  from  Italy  and 
Pannonia  on  the  north  to  the  Macedonian  province 
on  the  south.  That  this  Roman  sense  was  in  the 
apostle's  mind  is  shown,  not  merely  by  his  con- 
sistent practice  of  using  geographical  terms  in 
the  Roman  sense  (Zahn,  Ein&Uung,  p.  130)  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  natural  and  almost  neces- 
sary in  writing  to  a  Roman  church  to  follow  the 
Roman  usage,  but  also  by  the  very  form  of  the 
word.  The  Greek  term  was  'IKKvpli  or  'IXAvofa; 
and  the  strict  and  regular  Greek  noun,  used  to 
translate  the  Latin  lUyricum,  was  'lXkvpls  (so  in 
Strabo,  pp.  323,  327  ;  while  Ptolemy  formally  gives 
'lWvpls  in  the  Greek  version  of  2  Ch  16  corre- 
sponding to  Illyricum  in  the  Latin  version).  But 
St.  Paul  simply  transliterates  the  Roman  form 
into  Greek  as  'IXXvpuir ;  Ro  15"  is  probably  the 
only  passage  in  Greek  where  a  noun  'IXXvpMor  is 
used  (showing  how  Roman  St.  Paul  was  in  his 
expression  of  political  or  geographical  ideas);  else- 
where 'lXXvpiicos  is  always  an  adjective. 

The  conquest  of  Ilfyricum  had  been  a  very 
slow  process ;  a  province  Illyria  had  been  formed 
as  early  as  B.C.  167,  and  during  the  following  two 
centuries  all  new  conquests  east  and  north-east 
of  the  Adriatic  were  incorporated  in  Illyricum, 
until  in  a.d.  10  Augustus  separated  Pannonia 
from  it,  and  gave  a  final  organization  to  Illyricum. 
The  province  was  important  and  warlike ;  a  large 
force  of  troops  was  required  to  maintain  order, 
two  legions,  vii  and  xi,  being  stationed  there 
by  Augustus;  and  the  governor  was  a  consular 
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legatua  Avgvsti  pro  prcetore.  The  northern  half 
of  the  province  was  called  Liburnia,  and  the 
southern,  Dalmatia  (wh.  see).  The  name  Dal- 
matia, however,  gradually  came  into  use  to  denote 
the  province  as  a  whole;  and  from  the  Flavian 
period  onwards  it  became  the  regular  and  usual 
term.  Pliny,  writing  before  77,  uses  both  terms. 
Suetonius  uses  Ulyricum  for  the  time  of  the  earlier 
emperors  (distinguishing  Dalmatia  as  a  part  of 
the  country  under  Augustus),  while  he  uses  both 
names  for  the  time  of  Otho  and  of  Claudius.  It 
is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  St.  Paul  in 
a>  later  epistle  (2  Ti  4">)  uses  the  later  term  Dal- 
matia, and  not  the  older  term  Ulyricum.  This 
affords  no  argument  for  a  post-Pauline  date.  The 
name  Dalmatia  was  coming  into  use  during  his 
lifetime ;  and  such  changes  first  affect  the  usage 
of  ordinary  life  before  they  affect  the  formal 
official  and  literary  usage.  If  Pliny,  who  was 
so  much  affected  by  the  expression  of  nis  authori- 
ties (who,  being  early,  would  all  use  the  name 
niyricum),  could  use  the  term  Dalmatia  before 
77,  St.  Paul  might  use  it  ten  years  earlier.  In 
fact,  we  may  from  the  usage  of  St.  Paul  date  the 
definite  change  in  popular  Roman  usage  from  the 
one  term  to  the  other  about  A.D.  57  to  67. 

In  Ro  15"  St.  Paul  says  he  has  preached  the 
gospel  'even  unto  Ulyricum.'  He  is  here  stating 
the  exterior  limit  up  to  which  his  work  had  ex- 
tended ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  understand 
(contrary  to  Ac)  that  he  had  actually  preached 
in  niyricum.  The  doubt  whether  an  exterior  or 
a  contained  limit  is  meant  in  geographical  ex- 

rssiona  is  observable  in  many  cases,  and  must 
determined  by  the  context  and  by  other  evi- 
dence (see,  for  example,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phrygia,  i.  p.  319  f.).  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

IMAGE,  IMAGERY.— Image  is  loosely  used  in 
AV  and  RV  as  the  tr»  of  many  different  Heb. 
words.  A  complete  list  of  these  words  may  be 
given  for  reference  from  other  articles  and  for  the 
proper  interpretation  of  this  important  expression. 

L  tfyt  teltm,  a  copy  or  counterpart,  is  translated  'image'  by 
AT  and  By  to  all  it*  occurrences  (On  1*8-*7W»  &»  9»,  Nu  83°* 
[DflSgp  'pS  'their  molten  images'],  IS  6»M»»,  2K  11", 
t  Ch  28",  Ps  78*0,  Eik  7»  16"  28",  Am  6**),  except  Ps  S9«  '  vain 
shew,'  AVm '  image,'  RVm  (badly) '  shadow.'  See  next  article. 

8.  Spp,  ferrule  a  resemblance  or  likeness,  is  rendered  '  image ' 

mEsk8*-»(AVandBV);  but  'figure'in  Dt  4"  and  'idol'  In 
I  Ch  887- ".  See  Idolatry. 

8.  npaf,  ttm&n&h,  sbnilltoda, «  tendered  '  image '  in  Job  *W 
only  ;  elsewhere  'likeness'  (Ex  20«,  Dt  4*»-*»  6»,  Ps  17"),  or 

•  similitude '  (Nu  12",  Dt  <la-  «■  i«X  EV  has '  form'  everywhere 
except  Ps  17"  '  likeness,'  m.  '  form.'  See  Form. 

4.  irtfp?  masktth,  representation,  picture,  Is  translated 
variously :  Lv  W  (rrtyr;  Jjp)  AV  •  image  of  stone,'  EV '  figured 
stone';  Nu  88"  AV  'pictures,'  EV  'figured  stones';  Ps  787 
(3?^  rr> pp}  rtJJJ)  AV '  they  have  more  than  heart  could  wish,' 
AVm  '  they  peas  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,'  RVm  '  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  heart  overflow';  Pr  1811  AV  'oonoeit,'  EV 
•imagination  * ;  26"  AV  '  pictures,'  RV  '  baskets,'  RVm  '  filigree 
work ' ;  Bsk  8>*  AV  and  RV  ■  imagery.'  See  Piotubb. 

6.  njw  ma&tohdh,  pillar,  is  translated  simply  'pillar'  by 
AVandEVtaOn28i»-»81i»-«  n-«M»86M-»,Islol»;  inDtl2* 
AV  and  RV  '  pillar,'  RVm '  obelisk  ' ;  to  Exk  26"  A  V  « garrison.' 
RV  '  pillar,'  RVm  ' obelisk ' :  elsewhere  AV  has  ' image'  with 
'  statue '  or 1  standing  image  In  marg..  RV  always  '  pillar '  with 
'obelisk'  to  marg.  (Ex  23*  24«  84",  Lv  261  [A  V  *  standing 
Image  T,  Dt  7»  [AVm  '  statue  or  pillar  ■]  16**,  1  K  14*»,  2  K  S> 
iprn  171*  IS*  28",  2  Oh  14*  811,  Jer  48»,  Hos  8*  10»- »,  Mio  6" 
f  AV  '  standing  image  'D.   See  Pillar. 

<•  only  in  plu.  O'rjrj  hammdnim,  pillars  tor  sun-wor- 
anlp.  AV  translates  by  '  images '  in  Lv  20*> ;  by  ■  Images '  with 
marg.  '  sun  images '  in  2  Oh  14*  84*,  Is  178  27>,  Exk  6*-«j  and  by 
'idols'  to  2 Oh  847;  RV  always  'sun-images.'  See  Idolatry 
and  Stm. 

7.  0'tn">  °"l7  plu.,  Urdphtm,  Is  always  simply  transliterated 
in  EV  'teraphim.'  AV  has  '  teraphim '  to  Jg  17*  18"-  "■  1*- *», 
Hoe  84;  but  'images' in  On  3118  (m.  •  teraphim 0  81*4, B,  gtf 
28"  (m.  'teraphim'),  Ezk  21*1  (m.  •teraphim'),  with  the  sing. 

•  Image  *  in  1  8  19"- " :  'idolatry  'in  IS  16**;  and  'idols'  with 
saarg. '  teraphlme '  In  Zee  10>.  See  Trrathdi. 


8.  [axyj  only  to  pin.  D'jyn,  'ifabbtm.  Is  translated  'idols' 
almost  everywhere  by  both  AV  and  RV  (1  S  81»,  1  Oh  10*, 
2Ch  241*.  Ps  106»»  116*  135",  Is  10U  4«l,  Hos  4"  8<  13*  14*. 
Hie  1',  Zee  IS*);  but  both  give  'images'  to  tSt»,  and  RV 
gives  '  images '  though  AV  has  '  idols '  in  Jer  50*.  See  Idolatry. 

9.  [ViVjl  only  In  plu.  D'^'l  or  O'^Vj  gUHMm,  a  distinctive 
word,  properly  '  idol  blocks,'  or  such  ierm  of  disparagement,  in 
Ezk  thirty-nine  times ;  elsewhere  only  nine  times  (Lv  26»,  Dt  2917 
1 K 151*  2iss,  2  K 171*  21u- 1  23**,  Jer  60*>  It  is  tr* '  Idols '  to  AV 
and  RV  everywhere  except  Jer  60*  in  A V  'images.'  See  Idolatry. 

10.  S'Vg  'tUt,  worthlessness,  is  often  applied  to  derision  to 
foreign  gods.  Its  translation  (when  plu.)  is  usually  '  idols '  in 
both  AV  and  RV,  Lv  19*  (RVm 1  things  of  nought ')  261, 1  Oh  16*» 
(RVm  'things  of  nought*),  Ps  96* (RVm  'filings  of  nought') 
977,  Is  2*-  is- *  W»  lOiaTB  i9i.  >  S17  M.,  Exk  SO",  Hab  218.  i„  Jer 
14"  both  versions  give  '  a  thing  of  nought' ;  in  Job  IS4  rdvh't 
'ilU  is  In  both  '  physicians  of  no  value';  while  In  Zee  11"  hoi 
rat  ha'ilU  is  translated  to  AV  'Woe  to  the  idol  shepherd' 
(where  '  Idol '  is  Apparently  used  as  an  adj.),  to  EV  '  Woe  to  the 
worthless  shepherd.'  See  God,  Idolatrt. 

11.  peftl  (from  ^DB  to  carve)  is  translated  '  graven  image ' 
by  EV  everywhere  (Ex  20*,  Lv  281,  Dt  4"-  2*  »  6»  27U  jg  17a.  4 
18".  n.  18.au  so.  si,  2K  217,  2  Oh  837,  Ps  977,  is  40"-*  4217 
44S.10.1S.17  45*0  48».  jer  1014  61",  Kah  1",  Hab  218).  AV  has 
■carved  image'  to  Jg  18",  2 Ch 887 ;  elsewhere  It  agrees  with 
EV. 

12.  t^Tjfl]  from  same  root,  only  to  plu.  D^'ps  pifUtm,  is  also 

translated  by  EV  'graven  images'  to  all  Its  occurrences  (Dt 
7»  *o  12»,  2  K  17«,  2  Ch  33i***S4*4.7,  p,  7858,  Is  ICO  21*  80** 
428,  Jer  81*  60*8  6147.  M,  Hos  11*,  Mic  17  6"),  except  Jg  3"-  ** 
where  both  versions  have  'quarries'  to  text,  with  'graven 
Images '  to  margin.  AV  gives  '  carved  images '  to  2  Ch  S3** 
84*- 4 ;  elsewhere  as  EV. 

18.  npK>  mofffitdA,  lit  '  a  pouring  out,'  Is  used  of  molten 
metal,  and  (with  the  word  for  '  calf '  added)  of  a  '  molten  calf ' 
in  Ex  824  a,  Dt  9",  Neh  9" ;  or  '  molten  gods'  Ex  84",  Lv  1»< 
(with  word  for  '  gods ') ;  but  generally  it  stands  alone  and  Is 


words  n;K>  T|5i^  are  rendered  to  AV  and  EV '  that  cover  with  a 
covering ' ;  to  RVm '  weave  a  web  or  pour  out  a  drink-offering 
or  make  a  league.' 

14.  jpj  nlfek,  or  30}  nessi,  from  the  same  root  as  the  last,  is 
the  word  for  a  '  drink-offering,'  and  is  so  translated  by  AV  and 
RV  in  all  its  occurrences,  except  Is  41*»  48*,  Jer  10"  61"  where 
both  versions  have  '  molten  Image,'  and  Nu  47  whereup  jn  ntep 
is  rendered  to  AV  'covers  to  oover  withal,'  in  EV '  cups  to  pour 
out  withaL' 

In  the  Apocr.  'image'  occurs  in  the  following 
places :  2  Es  5s7  8"  (both  imago),  Wis  2»  7"  131*- 8 
14"  (all  eUdr),  14"  (itu/nrf)  tlntm,  AV  'an  express 
image,'  RV  '  a  visible  image'),  16*(«»o»,  RV « form'), 
15*  {clnir),  15u  {y\vrrd,  EV  'graven  images'),  1741 
(Wiccii-);  1  Mao  8"  (efJwW,  RV  'idol'),  6*{y\vwri, 
EV  'carved  images');  2  Mao  2*  [iydk^ara,  EV 
'images'). 

In  NT  xafxrllP  i8  translated  '  express  image '  in 
He  1*  (xapa/rrt/p  r*)t  inroordjrtbn  o*ro0,  *  the  express 
image  of  his jjerson,'  RV  'the  very  image  of  his 
substance,'  RVm  '  the  impress  of  his  substance ' ;  it 
is  the  only  occurrence  in  NT  of  yooajm)p,  which 
gives  us  our  word  'character').  Elsewhere  image 
is  always  cUilm,  and  that  Gr.  word  is  always  so 
translated  in  both  versions. 

Imagery  occurs  twice:  Ezk  8"  'Son  of  man, 
hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of 
Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  the  chambers 
of  his  imagery  t '  On'jW  •"no?,  RV  '  in  his  chambers 
of  imagery ') ;  and  Sir  38"  '  give  themselves  to 
counterfeit  imagery'  (eft  i/utiSreu  faypatplar,  RV 
'  to  preserve  likeness  in  his  portraiture ').  In  the 
Prol.  to  Deut.  Tindale  uses  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  images  or  idols, '  And  to  beware  ether  of  makynge 
imagerye  or  of  bowinge  them  selves  unto  images.' 
Sir  T.  Elyot  is  very  near  the  use  in  Sir  when  he 
says  (The  Oovernour,  ii.  403),  '  It  is  written  that  the 

great  kynge  Alexander  on  a  tyme  beinge  (as  it 
apned)  unoocupyed,  came  to  the  shoppe  of 
Apelles,  the  excellent  pavnter,  and  standyng  by 
hym  whyles  he  paynted,  the  kynge  reasoned  with 
hym  of  lines,  adumbrations,  proportions,  or  othar 
like  thinges  pertainyng  to  imagery,  whiche  the 
paynter  a  litle  whyles  sufferynge,  -t  the  last  said 
to  the  kynge  with  the  countenance  all  smylyng. 
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Seest  thou,  noble  prince,  howe  the  boye  that 
gryndeth  my  colours  dothe  laugh  e  the  to  acome  T ' 
Bp.  Atterbury  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as 
Ezk,  '  It  might  be  a  mere  dream  which  he  saw ; 
the  imagery  of  a  mel&ncholick  fancy.' 

J.  HAsnnas. 
IMAGE. — About  a  score  of  Heb.  words  are  ren- 
dered in  AV 'idol' or 'image.'  See  preceding  art. 
and  Idolatry.  The  terms  reserved  for  the  ex- 
pression which  in  Christian  doctrine  (to  which  the 
present  art.  is  confined)  represents '  image '  or '  like- 
ness,' are  dfy  and  men,  to  which  correspond  eliciir 
and  6/ioluns  in  the  NT.  For  the  latter  Heb.  word 
the  LXX  once  at  least  uses  ISia  (Gn  5*).  oJ>y  some- 
times (Dn  3U)  signifies  an  aspect  or  expression  of 
countenance.  In  biblical  Greek  car'  tUbva  is  some- 
times used  adverbially  ='  after  the  manner  of,'  as 
e.g.  Hos  13*  var*  tU6ra  ttttiXur,  '  after  the  fashion 
of  idols.'  Wis  13"  *U6ri  irBp&rmi,  '  in  the  manner 
of  a  man.' 

There  are  two  main  biblical  doctrines  which 
find  expression  nnder  these  terms,  viz.  that  of 
(1)  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  (2)  that 
of  Christ  the  Son,  as  the  image  of  the  Father,  or 
of  the  invisible  God. 

L  The  passages  in  which  this  view  of  man  is 
expressly  stated  are:  Gn  (P-*  9*,  1  Co  11', 
Col  3",  Ja  3*.  To  these  should  be  added  Ps  8, 
which,  though  not  containing  the  phrase  'image 
of  God,'  is  a  poetical  replica  of  the  creation- 
narrative  of  Gn  1  as  far  as  it  refers  to  man.  St. 
Paul's  address  at  Athens  is  another  passage  where 
the  idea  of  'likeness'  between  man  and  his 
Maker  is  fully  implied,  though  the  word  is  not 
used.  A  quite  factitious  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  difference  between  afy  and  men  in 
the  primal  passage.  There  is  really  no  difference. 
At  the  utmost,  it  is  that  between  an  original  or 
pattern  and  that  which  is  framed  according  to 
the  pattern.  The  double  expression  in  Gn  l*and 
6*  is  simply  intended  to  strengthen  the  idea.  The 
divine  image  which  man  bears  is  one  corresponding 
to  the  Original 

This  grand  assertion  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Bible  doctrine  concerning  man.  It  distin- 
guishes the  revealed  teaching  about  him  from 
all  ethnic  or  naturalistic  views,  and  is  the  real 
foundation  of  all  our  ideas  about  the  dignity  of 
man.  Although  thus  definite  and  significant, 
however,  the  phrase  is  not  explicit.  Large  place 
is  left  for  discussion  as  to  whether  this  definition 
refers  to  something  in  man's  own  nature  or  mainly 
to  his  relations :  and  among  these  whether  to  his 
aspect  towards  the  other  creatures  or  his  relation 
to  God.  This  is  why  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Image  in  man  has  been  a  topio  so  fruitful  of  dif- 
ferences in  theology.  For  long  the  theological 
bent  was  to  make  the  imago  Dei  distinctive  of 
man  unfallen.  In  the  loss  of  the  image  by  sin  lay 
man's  need  of  redemption.  'What  we  lost  in 
Adam,'  says  Iremeus,  'to  wit,  the  divine  image 
and  similitude,  that  we  receive  again  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  But  later  on,  it  was  seen  that  this  was  too 
sweeping.  Then  set  in  the  tendency  to  expound 
the  idea  in  a  double  sense.  The  cruder  form  of 
this  was  the  Romish,  an  expressed  by  Bellarmin — 
that  by  the  Fall  man  lost  the  '  likeness '  of  God, 
though  he  retained  the  '  image.'  But  Protestants 
held  a  not  dissimilar  view,  viz.  that  the  image  had 
two  meanings.  In  one  sense  it  is  essential  to 
man's  nature,  and  in  this  sense  consists  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  his  liberty  of  will,  and  his 
superiority  among  the  creatures, — features  which 
can  never  be  wholly  lost,  but  remain  with  man 
though  fallen.  In  the  other  sense  it  includes 
those  ornaments  or  complements  of  the  idea — 
immortality,  grace,  holiness,  righteousness — which 
wen  defaced  or  blotted  out  by  man's  transgres- 


sion. One  point  of  unity  and  consistency  with 
Scripture  holds  fast  amid  these  variations  of  view. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  passages  cited  above 
the  divine  image  is  recognized  as  existing  in  man 
fallen  as  well  as  unfallen.  Among  recent  evan- 
gelical divines  of  a  philosophical  cast  the  tendency 
has  been  to  return  to  the  position  of  the  early 
Eastern  Church,  and  place  the  image  mainly  in 
that  which  distinguishes  man  among  created 
beings,  rather  than  in  that  which  marks  off  the 
unfallen  from  the  fallen  condition.  The  Greek 
Christian  Fathers  did  define  it  as  something  rather 
metaphy  sical  than  ethical.  But  to  place  the  image 
mainly  in  the  possession  of  'Spirit'  and  'Free 
Will'  is  to  overlook  the  moral  and  religious 
elements  essential  to  man's  nature.  Man  in  his 
ideal  is  a  '  spirit '  and  '  will '  under  the  dominion 
of  conscience,  developed  freely  no  doubt,  but  in 
subjection  and  obedience  to  God.  That  this 
biblical  notion  of  the  divine  image  is  a  pro- 
foundly simple  and  consistent  one, «»  made  clear 
by  the  NT  passages  which  speak  of  its  renewal 
in  grace  (Col  3W,  cf.  Eph  4M),  where  the  moral 
elements  are  prominent  and  supreme.  But  they 
cannot  be  read  as  defining  what  the  divine  image 
was  in  man  at  the  first,  for  they  treat  expressly  of 
the  '  new  man.'  The  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
idea  are  conserved,  if  we  note  that  this  description 
of  the  '  new  man '  presupposes  corresponding  out- 
lines in  the  first  man  which  were  broken  off  by 
sin,  and  are  for  the  first  time  fully  realized  in  man 
redeemed  and  renewed. 

Another  suggestive  point  in  the  discussion  comes 
out  of  the  question,  long  debated,  whether  the 
divine  image  in  man  was  a  gift  of  grace  added 
to  his  nature,  i.e.  was  in  a  sense  something 
'supernatural,'  or  was  wholly  natural  and  con- 
created  from  the  first,  as  Protestants  have  always 
maintained.  The  real  point  in  dispute  is  much 
confused  and  hidden.  The  mediaeval  view  is  really 
one  of  dualism  or  divergence  in  man's  nature.  It 
splits  his  life  into  two.  It  accentuates  the  dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  grace,  between  things 
secular  and  sacred ;  whereas  the  true  view  is  that 
of  an  original  unity  in  the  creature  made  after 
God's  image,  and  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
human  and  divine  elements  in  him.  For  there  is 
a  truth  in  the  mediaeval  idea  of  a  'supernatural 
gift  of  righteousness'  to  man,  though  it  was 
crudely  expressed.  Human  nature  only  attains 
its  ideal  when  cultivated  by  divine  grace.  The 
nature  of  man  is  incomplete  without  its  God  ward 
development,  and  this  can  take  place  successfully 
only  through  grace.  For  it  is  essential  to  man  s 
highest  to  be  not  left  to  himself.  Mere  human 
nature  or  '  unassisted  reason,'  as  the  phrase  goes, 
is  a  contradiction  of  the  Bible  idea  of  man.  That 
idea  is  that  human  nature  rightly  and  fully 
developed  manifests  the  divine,  and  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  it  has  received  of  God. 

II.  That  Christ  is  'the  Image  of  the  Father' 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  pre- 
existent  Godhead  as  taught  in  the  NT.  It  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  that  truth  is  set  forth. 
The  precisely  relevant  passages  are  2  Co  44,  Col 
l"-17,  He  The  idea  is  not  restricted  to  the 
term  e/mir  which  occurs  in  the  first  two  citations, 
but  is  also  expressed  by  two  kindred  phrases  in 
He  1*  ivadyafffia.  rrjt  S6(tji,  'the  effulgence  of  hit 
glory,'  and  xaPaKT^IP  rf*  iroariaiut  airrov,  '  the  very 
image  of  his  substance.'  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
context  of  all  these  passages  that  the  terms  are 
used  not  so  much  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer  as  of 
the  eternal  Son.  No  doubt,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  all  His  apostles, 
the  '  Christ  come  in  the  flesh '  is  for  us  the  mirror 
and  reflection  of  God.  '  He  that  hath  seen  me,' 
says  Jesus,  '  hath  seen  the  Father '  (Jn  14').  This 
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b  the  prominent  and  prevailing  sense  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  Revelation 
or  Image  of  God.  This  is  the  central  teaching  of 
the  Incarnation.  But  in  the  few  places  where  the 
word  'image'  or  its  equivalents  is  used  in  this 
connexion  Toy  the  writers  of  the  NT  Epistles,  it  is 
employed  in  support  of  a  special  doctrine  of  Christ's 
essential  divine  personality.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  on  the  same  plane  as  the  title  i  uJos,  '  the 
Son,'  used  so  widely  throughout  the  NT  writings, 
and  6  \&yoi  in  the  Johannine  passages. 

Notice  (1)  that  in  the  Hebrews  passage,  where 
Christ  as  vl6s  is  the  subject  of  the  assertion,  the 
other  terms  supplement  and  complete  the  idea  of 
His  divine  Sonship.  To  Bay  that  He  who  is  the 
Son  is  the  'effulgence  of  God's  glory'  and  'the 
very  image  or  impress  of  his  substance,'  is  not 
only  to  reassert  the  Sonship,  but  to  add  to  it  the 
idea  of  '  likeness.'  It  affirms  community  of  nature 
with  the  Father  in  the  same  way  as  when  He  is 
called  '  the  Son  of  God.'  It  thus  strengthens  the 
expression  of  Christ's  place  in  the  Godhead  by 
affirming  at  once  His  likeness  to  God  and  yet  His 
personal  distinctness,  for  how  can  any  one  be 
spoken  of  as  '  the  image '  of  himself  ? 

Further,  note  (2)  how  this  term  '  image'  as  used 
of  the  pre-existent  Christ,  echoes,  like  6  \iyot,  a 
form  of  older  or  pre-Christian  speech.  EUiir 
and  iwaiyao-fta  are  both  applied  to  the  '  Wisdom ' 
of  Old  Testament  literature,  e.g.  in  Wis  V* 
'  For  she  is  the  "  brightness  "  of  the  everlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  "image"  of  his  goodness.  Xapaxr/jp  is 
applied  by  Philo  to  the  Logos;  so  also  tUiir,  as 
where  he  says  the  Logos  is  tUtor  Si'  oS  &  nic/un 
ifalfuovpyeiTo.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  writer  'to  the 
Hebrews,'  and  St.  Paul  were  all  drawing  on 
ancient  terms,  common  to  the  Jewish  Alexandrian 
schools,  which  had  been  applied  in  pre-Christian 
thought  to  a  personified  divine  attribute.  The 
NT  writers  are  in  these  passages  rescuing  these 
terms  to  describe  their  Master's  Person  and  glory. 
Judaizing  Gnosticism  had  employed  some  of  these 
expressions  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  a  graduated 
hierarchy  of  divine  manifestation,  more  especially 
that  of  a  secondary  or  representative  divine  being 
alongside  of  the  supreme  and  invisible  God, — a 
notion  which,  when  applied  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  became  afterwards  the  Arian  heresy. 
The  apostolic  writers  apply  these  terms  6  X6yo», 
4  tUdr,  and  the  like,  to  their  Lord  in  a  way  fitted 
to  bring  out  what  is  true  in  them  and  to  repudiate 
what  is  false ; — conspicuously,  so  as  to  repel  the 
notion  of  inferiority  in  the  second  member  of  the 
divine  Trinity. 

Note  (3)  how  this  is  clenched  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  context  of  the  three  passages  Jn  1M,  Col  l1*"17, 
and  He  l*-  *  the  special  function  of  creating  and 
upholding  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  Christ  under 
His  titles  of  Word,  Image,  and  Son  respectively. 
The  kind  of  Creatorship  so  predicated  of  Him  is 
not  that  of  a  mere  instrument  or  artificer  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  but  that  of  One  '  by  whom, 
in  whom,  and  for  whom '  all  things  are  made,  and 
through  whom  they  subsist.  This  implies  the 
assertion  of  His  true  and  absolute  Godhead.  It 
was  evidently  meant  so  to  do.  For  there  is  no 
more  direct  and  successful  method  of  affirming 
that  Christ  is  God  than  to  ascribe  to  Him  the 
making  and  governing  of  all  things  in  the  supreme 
form  which  the  ascription  takes  in  these  passages. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  a  possible  con- 
nexion between  these  two  facts  noted  by  biblical 
theology,  viz.  that  'man  is  made  in  the  divine 
image,  and  that '  Christ  is,'  in  the  supreme  sense, 
'the  Image  of  God.'  The  older  dogmatic  was 
wont  to  distinguish  the  two,  by  saying  that  the 


divine  image  in  man  was  accidentalis  compared 
with  that  Godlikeness  which  belonged  to  the 
eternal  Son  as  Imago  substantialis.  But  what 
Scripture  teaches  of  their  connexion  can  be  briefly 
stated.  It  has  two  distinct  lines — one  referring  to 
the  original  creation  of  man,  the  other  to  his 
redemption. 

Man  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  crown  or 
al  of  that  earthly  creation  of  which  the  Eternal 
ord  is  the  Author.  He  who  is  the  'Image  of 
the  Invisible  God'  is  also  declared  to  be  the 
'Firstborn  or  First-begotten  of  all  creation'  (Col 
lu),  t.e.  the  absolute  heir  and  sovereign  Lord  of 
all  things.  There  is  thus  a  propriety  in  hold- 
ing man  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Logos.  But  there  is 
no  express  Scripture  for  the  assertion  that  man 
was  created  in  the  likeness  of  the  eternal  Son. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  the  image  or  likeness 
of  God  that  is  spoken  of  in  this  connexion.  No 
doubt,  it  is  implied  that  the  Logos  or  Image  of 
God  is  He  'in  whom  and  for  whom'  man  was 
created.  But  it  would  be  a  misreading  of  these 
passages  to  take  them  as  affirming  that  man  was 
created  after  the  likeness  of  the  Son,  and  not  of 
the  Father  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Everywhere 
Scripture  represents  man  as  created  after  the 
image  of  the  Elohim,  or  of  the  Godhead.  Man 
is  said  to  be  '  the  image  and  glory  of  God,'  not  of 
Christ  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  new  creation  of 
man  is  referred  to,  the  NT  is  explicit  in  asserting 
that  Christ  is  the  prototype  of  the  redeemed  or 
renewed  humanity.  The  'divine  image'  is  re- 
stored in  those  who  are  predestinate  to  be  'con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  We  are 
'  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind '  only  as  we 
put  on  '  the  new  man — renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him '  (Col  3"), 
— a  new  creation  in  which  '  Christ  is  all  in  all ' 
(Col  3").  Likeness  to  His  Image  is  only  to  be 
completed  when  the  redeemed  shall  see  their  Re- 
deemer as  He  is  (1  Jn  39).  The  likeness  shall 
then  extend  even  to  the  outward  form.  '  He  shall 
fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it 
may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory '  (Ph  3n 
R  V ) ;  '  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy, 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly' 
(1  Co  15*). 

All  this  is  explicit  and  clear.  There  has  long 
been  a  desire  and  tendency  among  theological 
thinkers  to  complete  the  connexion  of  the  two 
statements.  It  looks  extremely  probable  to  infer 
that  man  must  have  been  created  from  the  first 
in  the  image  of  Him  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
incarnate  for  man's  redemption,  and  who  in  re- 
deeming men  conforms  them  to  His  own  likeness. 
It  is  a  tempting  and  perhaps  innocent  specula- 
tion, but  not  an  ascertainment  of  biblical  theology. 

LrraATUu. — Seb.  Schmidt,  De  Imagine  Dei  in  Uomine 
ante  Laptum,  1669  ;  Bp.  George  Boll,  State  of  Man  before  the 
FaU  (Works,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford  edition,  1846) :  Keerl,  Der  Mentch 
dot  Ebcnbtid  Gettee,  1863 ;  Grinfleld,  The  Image  and  LUceneu 
of  God  in  Man  (Lond.  1887) ;  Laidlaw,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Man,  2nd  ed.  1896;  Cremer,  art.  'Ebenbild  Gottes'  in  PRE*; 
Driver,  Sermon  on  Old  Teet.  178  f.  J.  LAIDLAW. 

IMAGINE,  IMAGINATION. — The  verb  to  'ima- 
gine '  has  always  in  AV  the  obsolete  meaning  of  pur- 
pose, scheme,  contrive.  Thus  Gn  11* '  Nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have  imagined 
to  do'  (»;;,  RV '  they  purpose') ;  2ec  7W  '  Let  none 
of  you  imagine  evil  against  his  toother  in  your 
heart'  (nynr^,  Amer.  RV  'devise').  Cf.  Elyot, 
The  Governour,  ii.  74,  '  It  was  reported  to  the 
noble  emperour  Octavius  Augustus  that  Lucius 
Cinna,  wnich  was  Busters  sonne  to  the  great 
Pompei,  had  imagined  his  dethe' ;  and  Tindale, 
Notes  to  Deut.,  '  Zamzumims,  a  kinue  of  geauntea 
and  signifieth  myschevons  or  that  be  all  waya 
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imagininge.'  RV  generally  retains  '  imagine,'  but 
Amer.  Kv  prefers  '  think  in  Job  &*,  '  meditate ' 
in  P«  2'  38fi,  and  'devise'  in  Ps  10*  21"  140*,  Pr 
12",  Hoe  7",  Nah  !•• Zee  7M  8". 

Imagination  has  always  the  sense  of  evil  purpose, 
contrivance.  This  is  so  even  in  Bo  1"  'became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,'  where  the  Gr.  is  JioXo- 
yuriibs,  more  consistently  tr4  '  reasoning '  in  RV ; 
and  in  2  Co  10"  casting  down  imaginations,'  where 
the  Gr.  is  \oyurfiAt,  and  AVm  Rvm  give  '  reason- 
ings ' ;  in  the  only  other  occurrence  in  NT  of  this 
Gr.  word  (Ro  2")  AV  and  RV  have  '  thoughts,' 
RVm  '  reasonings.'  But '  reasoning '  is  plainly  too 
colourless,  the  evil  intent  in  the  Gr.  words  here 
being  lost.  For  '  imagination '  in  the  sense  of 
mischievous  intention,  ci.  Is  55'  Co  v.  '  Let  the  un- 
godly man  forsake  his  wayes,  and  the  unrightuous 
his  ymaginacions,  and  turne  agayne  unto  the 
Lokdk.'  Tindale  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
visible  representation  of  a  thought,  Nu  33M  '  Se 
that  ye  dryve  ont  all  the  inhabiters  of  the  londe 
before  von,  and  destroy  their  Ymaginacions  and 
all  their  Ymages  of  Metall.'  The  Heb.  subst. 
thtriruth  expresses  firmness  in  a  bad  cause,  and  is 
mistranslated  by  '  imagination '  in  AV :  RV  gives 
'stubbornness'  m  all  its  occurrences  (Dt  29»,  Ps 
81",  Jer  3"  7*  9"  11"  13w  16"  18"  23"). 

J.  Hastings. 

IlfALCUE,  AV  Simalcne  (Ztr/wtXcow)  A,  'InaXxout 
KV,  ElfiaXxovat ;  Simalchve,  Emalchuel,  also  Mai- 
chus),  1  Mao  11". — An  Arab  prince  to  whom  Alex- 
ander Balas  entrusted  his  youthful  son  Antiochos. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  B.C.  145,  Imalcue 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  boy  to  Tryphon,  who 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Syria  as  Antiochus  VI. 
in  opposition  to  Demetrius  n.  Nikator  (1  Mac 
11*-" ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  1 ;  Diodorus  in  Mailer's 
Frag.  Hist.  Qrtcc.  iL  p.  xvii  n.  21).  Elsewhere  Dio- 
dorus {op.  ext.  n.  20)  names  Diodes,  prince  of  Abas 
in  Arabia,  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  («)*«w) 
Antiochus.  Joseph  us  and  the  Syriac  give  the 
name  as  Malchus,  Diodorus  as  Jamblichus,  both 
representing  the  Heb.  wSo*,  a  name  which  appears 
on  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  Cf.  Speaker's  Comm. 
and  Zockler,  ad  loc.  ;  also  Schurer,  HJP  I.  i.  247. 

H.  A.  White 

IMLA  (nfo  2  Ch  18»-»=Imlah  [aft:],  1  K22«-«; 
perhaps  '  he  is  full,'  and  so  '  fulness,'  the  first  form 
of  the  name  being  etymologically  the  more  cor- 
rect).— The  father  of  Micaiah,  a  prophet  of  J" 
in  the  days  of  Ahab.  C.  F.  Bueney. 

IMMANUEL  (^wrjp,  'Ewarot^X,  '  God  is  with  us,' 
or,  as  others,  'God  with  us'). — The  name  of  a  child 
whose  birth  was  predicted  by  Isaiah,  and  who  was 
to  be  a  sign  from  God  to  Ahaz  during  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitic  war  (Is  7).  The  name  does  not  occur 
again  in  Scripture ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  on  the  question  wherein  the  point  of 
the  sign  lay,  whether  in  the  person  of  Immanuel 
himself,  or  in  the  meaning  of  his  name,  or  in  the 
time  of  his  birth,  or  in  the  conditions  of  his  life, 
or  in  several  of  these  things  together.  Other 
things  in  the  prophecy  are  also  obscure.  The 
mother  of  Immanuel  is  described  as  the  'almah 
(LXX  i)  trapStrot),  a  term  which  means  merely 
« young  woman '  (cf.  the  mase.  1 S  17M  20"),  though 
in  usage  it  appears  said  only  of  unmarried  persons. 
Even  if  the  more  technical  word  for '  virgin '  (n^Tr^) 
had  been  employed,  the  term  might  have  described 
the  young  woman  merely  at  the  moment  when  the 
prophet  spoke ;  the  idea  of  a  virgin  conception  and 
birth  could  have  been  expressed  without  ambiguity 
only  by  a  circumlocution.  The  force  of  the  art. 
(•*9?y?)  may  also  be  variously  understood.  Some 
take  the  art.  as  generic,  referring  to  the  class  of 
persons  called  'almah  (Ec  7"),  in  which  case  the 
meaning  would  be  that  any  or  many  of  this  class 


would  exemplify  the  prediction,  calling  their  chil- 
dren Immanuel.  But  perhaps  the  'almah  becomes 
definite  to  the  prophet's  mind  just  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  her  and  the  part  she 
performs  (2S  17").  There  is  nothing  in  the  pas- 
sage to  suggest  that  the  'almah  is  of  mean  birth 
or  estate;  but  the  generality  of  the  term  is  un- 
favourable to  the  idea  that  the  wife  of  the  prophet 
— called  'the  prophetess'  8'— or  the  wife  of  king 
Ahaz  is  meant.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the 
passage  to  suggest  that  the  'almah  is  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  house  of  David  or  the  people  of  Judah. 

The  prophecy  is  to  be  explained  partly  from  the 
historical  circumstances,  partly  from  the  circle  of 
thoughts  which  had  filled  the  prophet's  mind  fron 
the  beginning  (chs.  1-6),  and  in  tne  light  of  which 
he  interpreted  the  circumstances,  and  partly  from 
ideas  regarding  the  house  of  David  that  had  long 
formed  part  of  the  national  faith.  It  cannot  ba 
altogether  without  significance  that  it  is  'the 
house  of  David'  that  is  addressed  and  spoken  of 
throughout  the  chapter. 

The  historical  circumstances  were  these :  In  the 
days  of  Ahaz  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Ephraim 
formed  an  alliance  and  made  war  on  Judah.  The 
object  of  the  allies  was  possibly  to  compel  Judah 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against  Assyria,  and 
not  improbably  Egypt  had  its  hand  in  the  game 
(7U).  Ahaz  being  reluctant,  the  allies  resolved  to 
dethrone  the  house  of  David  and  set  a  tool  of 
their  own  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  Amidst  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  alliance  {!*),  the  prophet 
was  bidden  go  to  meet  the  king  and  say  to  him 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  allies,  'It  shall 
not  stand.'  He  added  the  solemn  warning  that 
faith  in  J*  was  the  condition  of  deliverance. 
Shortly  after,  the  prophet  offered  the  corrobora- 
tion of  any  sign  which  the  king  might  ask.  This 
offer  Ahaz  rejected,  putting  it  away  under  the 
pretext  that  he  would  not  put  God  to  the  proof. 
Roused  to  passion  by  the  king's  unbelief  or  ob- 
stinacy, the  prophet  exclaimed,  'Is  it  too  small 
a  thing  for  yon  to  weary  men,  that  ye  weary  my 
God  also?  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give 
you  a  sign.' 

The  subject  may  be  approached  by  asking:  Of 
what  is  Immanuel  the  sign  or  corroboration  ? 

1.  Some  answer,  of  the  promise,  'It  shall  not 
stand'— of  the  failure  of  the  northern  coalition, 
and  of  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Ephraim 
and  Syria.  In  this  case  the  sign  lies  partly  in 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel,  '  God  is  with 
us,'  and  partly  in  the  time  of  his  birth.  His 
mother  and  he  are  no  persons  in  particular — they 
are  any  young  woman  and  her  son.  By  the  time 
young  women  conceive  and  bear  sons  they  will  be 
calling  their  children  'God  is  with  us,'  in  token 
of  Judah's  deliverance  from  Syria  and  Ephraim : 
'Before  the  child  shall  know  to  reject  evil  and 
choose  good,  the  land  before  whose  two  kings  thou 
fearest  shall  be  depopulated,'  v."  (Duhm).  This 
interpretation  is  simple,  but  difficult  to  accept. 

(1)  It  requires  the  excision  of  w.u- ".  For,  who- 
ever Immanuel  and  his  mother  be,  they  are 
Judteans,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  child  shall 
eat  thick  milk  and  honey  (v.u),  it  is  implied  that 
Judah  shall  be  reduced  by  war  to  a  pasture  land 
no  more  cultivated  (v.nff-)— a  thing  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  sign. 

(2)  The  sign  becomes  virtually  a  duplicate  of  that 
of  Mahershalal  (81"4),  for  though  Assyria  is  not 
named  as  the  destroyer  of  Syria  and  Ephraim  in 
7",  it  is  admittedly  in  the  prophet's  mind.  A 
duplication  of  the  same  sign  is  highly  improbable. 

(3)  Is  it  probable  or  possible  that  Isaiah  should 
conceive  Judaean  mothers  expressing  their  thank- 
fulness for  deliverance  from  Ephraim  and  Syria 
by  using  the  name  Immanuel!   He  has  himself 
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the  utmost  oontempt  for  the  northern  alliance 
(74).  The  danger  does  not  seem  to  him  to  lie 
there  (8").  Further,  that  which  will  make  the 
northern  alliance  abortive  is  the  Assyrian  invasion, 
bnt  everywhere  in  the  passage  he  assumes  that 
the  Assyrian  will  devastate  Judah  also  (718* "  87- 8). 
The  Assyrian  invasion  will  extend  over  Israel  and 
Judah  in  common.  Immanuel  cannot  be  a  sign 
of  deliverance  from  Ephraim  and  Syria,  for  the 
deliverance  will  be  effected  only  through  a  cala- 
mity infinitely  greater.  (4)  Though  the  sign  first 
offered  to  Ahaz  was  to  be  a  token  of  deliverance 
from  the  allies  (7M* u),  the  change  of  tone  on  the 
prophet's  part  suggests  that  the  sign  now  given 
will  be  of  a  different  sort.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  sign  must  be  something  which 
Ahaz  could  see,  in  corroboration  of  something  else. 
The  sign  may  be  just  the  coming  fact,  or  some  aspect 
of  it,  as  it  was  said  to  Moses,  'And  this  is  the 
sign  to  thee  that  I  have  sent  thee :  when  thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall 
serve  God  upon  this  mountain  *  (Ex  3s ;  cf.  Is  37*). 

2.  Some  regard  the  sign  as  lying  partly  in  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel,  and  partly  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life;  that  is, 
the  sign  is  twofold,  first,  of  deliverance  from  the 
northern  coalition  (Immanuel),  and  second,  of  the 
Assyrian  devastation  of  Judah  ('milk  and  honey 
shall  he  eat,'  w.1*- ").  But,  as  before,  against  this 
is  the  utter  uselessness  of  giving  Ahaz  a  sign  of 
deliverance  from  the  allies  when  that  deliverance 
is  effected  only  by  the  complete  desolation  of  his 
own  country  at  the  same  time. 

3.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  sign  is  of 
larger  significance.  Several  things  must  be  taken 
into  account.  First,  that  which  others  would  call 
a  national  crisis,  the  prophets,  and  particularly 
Isaiah,  consider  a  religious  crisis.  His  statement 
to  Ahaz,  'if  ye  do  not  believe  ye  shall  not  be 
established'  (v.*),  is  not  the  enunciation  of  a 
commonplace.  It  is  the  central  thought  of  his 
prophetio  life  (6s"'  and  often).  And  this  faith  is 
wanting  both  in  prince  and  people  {l1*- a  8"-). 
Secondly,  throughout  this  interview  the  prophet  s 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  exaltation,  as  his 
offer  to  Ahaz  of  a  sign  anywhere  in  all  the  universe 
of  things  shows.  And  this  exaltation  is  intensified 
by  the  king's  rejection  of  the  sign  offered  him — 
•Will  ye  weary  my  God  also'T  (7U).  The  sign 
now  given  will  not  be  a  favourable  one  forced 
upon  Ahaz,  but  one  of  a  wider  kind.  The  prophet 
casts  his  eye  forward  o»w  the  whole  destiny  of 
the  kingdom  of  J".  He  seos  his  conceptions  of 
this  destiny  abont  to  take  shape  in  history.  The 
conditions  and  the  instruments  of  fulfilling  what 
he  had  from  the  beginning  foreseen  to  be  Inevit- 
able are  now  present.  A  great  judgment  shall 
sweep  over  the  land,  '  the  Lord  will  bring  on  thee 
days  that  have  not  been  since  Ephraim  departed 
from  Judah'  (v.17);  'milk  and  honey  shall  every 
one  eat  that  is  left  in  the  land'  (v.*»).  The 
country  shall  be  reduced  to  a  pasture  land,  whose 
scanty  inhabitants  shall  live  on  milk  and  wild 
honey.  But  this  is  not  the  end ;  a  remnant  shall 
turn :  amidst  the  desolation  and  behind  it  there 
will  be  those  who  say,  '  God  is  with  us.'  *  The 
sign  has  no  reference  to  Syria  and  Ephraim ;  it 
refers  to  the  destiny  of  the  people,  though,  of 

*  Whether  it  can  alio  be  said  through  the  desolation,  {.«. 
by  its  discipline,  will  depend  on  whether  tayi?  (v.U)  is  to  be 
rendered  'that  he  may  know"  (A V)  or 'when  he  knows '(BV), 
and  on  whether  'to  reject  evil  and  choose  good'  be  a  moral 
act.  To  dlipoae  of  the  sense  'that  he  may  know '  by  saying 
that  eating  milk  and  honey  will  hardly  '  promote  the  formation 
of  ethical  character,'  is  to  use  a  pleasantry  which  misses  the 

C)int.  Eating  milk  and  honey  is  a  token  and  synonym  of  deso- 
tion  and  hardship,  and  it  is  the  teaching  of  all  the  prophets 
from  Hosea  downward  that  it  is  just  through  the  discipline 
of  such  things  that  the  paople  shall  be  brought  to  a  right 


course,  to  the  prophet's  mind  or  his  vision  this 
destiny  had  two  steps — the  Assyrian  devastation, 
and  the  repentance  and  salvation  that  would  follow 
it.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  where 
Immanuel  is  mentioned  again  it  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Assyrian  invasion  (8s-10).  But  does  not 
this  interpretation  require  the  omission  of  v." 
'  Before  the  child  know  to  reject  evil  and  choose 
good,  the  land  shall  be  depopulated,  before  whose 
two  kings  thou  art  in  terror '  ?  (so  Budde).  Even 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  must  choose  that 
side  on  which  there  appears  to  lie  the  greater 
probability.  The  chapter  and  the  succeeding  ones 
have  not  escaped  interpolation.  V.1*  might  be 
due  to  the  same  hand  that  inserted  the  words 
'  within  sixty-five  years  Ephraim  shall  be  broken 
that  it  be  not  a  people'  (v.8,  cf.  8').  The  verse 
in  its  present  form  cannot  be  read  along  with  v.17. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  omit 
the  last  words  of  the  verse,  'before  whose  two 
kings  thou  art  in  terror.'  With  this  omission 
'the  land'  would  be  Judah  as  in  6",  and  the 
whole  passage  v.""*  have  reference  to  the  desola- 
tion of  Judah.  It  is  certainly  very  improbable 
that  Isaiah  should  have  spoken  of  Syria  and  Israel 
as  a  single  'land,'  though  .a  reader  might  have  so 
understood  the  word  and  helped  out  the  sense  by 
the  gloss  '  before  whose  two  kings,'  etc.* 

This  view  still  leaves  room  for  different  inter- 
pretations of  Immanuel.  The  'almah  and  her  son 
might  be  considered  merely  examples  of  something 
general,  in  which  case  Immanuel  would  represent 
the  new  generation  rising  up  after  the  desolation 
(v.u),  the  '  holy  seed '  of  6U  (cf.  the  change  of  mind 
described  in  8"*<r-).  The  force  of  the  sign  to  Ahaz 
would  lie  in  the  threat  of  invasion  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  order  of  things  now  existing  of 
which  he  and  his  house  was  a  great  part,  though 
the  prophet's  own  interest  would  be  chiefly  in  that 
which  was  to  follow  this,  the  new  faith  in  J",  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  '  God  is  with  us.'  He  himself 
and  his  children,  not  by  their  names,  but  by  their 
faith  amidst  the  darkness  already  as  good  as  fallen 
on  the  nation,  are  a  1  sign '  of  this  future  faith  of 
the  people  (81S"W).  There  are  some  things,  how- 
ever, which  rather  suggest  a  more  precise  meaning 
for  Immanuel.  (1)  The  whole  passage  relates  to 
the  'house  of  David.'  It  was  the  design  of  the 
allies  to  dethrone  this  house,  a  purpose  which  could 
not  but  awaken  wider  thoughts  in  the  prophet's 
mind.  As  represented  in  Ahaz  this  house  had 
pronounced  judgment  on  itself  (7*-u),  and  with 
his  assured  conviction  of  the  imminent  destruction 
of  the  nation  the  prophet  cannot  have  helped  fore- 
casting also  the  fate  of  the  royal  family.  If,  as  is 
likely,  the  prophecies,  chs.  9.  11,  belong  to  this 
period,  they  show  that  he  contemplated  its  down- 
fall (ll1).  (2)  The  words  'thy  land,  O  Immanuel' 
(8a)  suggest  that  Immanuel,  in  the  prophet's  mind, 
is  an  individual  person,  to  whom  the  land  in  some 
way  belongs.  (3)  The  general  line  of  the  prophet's 
thoughts  at  this  time  may  be  fairly  appealed  to. 
In  9>7  the  '  child  born '  is  certainly  a  member  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  he  is  there  introduced  in 
such  a  matter  of  course  way  as  to  suggest  that  he 
had  been  already  referred  to  and  was  known. 
Such  a  reference  could  only  be  found  in  ch.  7.  (4) 
The  names  given  to  the  child  in  ch.  9  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  name  Immanuel,  of  which  they 
are  an  analysis.  These  considerations  may  suggest 
that  Immanuel  is  identical  with  the  child  of  ch.  9 
and  the  'shoot'  of  ch.  11.  If  so,  the  sign  does  not 
lie  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Immanuel,  but  in 
the  person  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  mean- 

*  This  reading  of  T.W  was  suggested  in  Exvot.  Timet,  1804. 
The  same  idea  has  occurred  to  others,  e.g.  BuhL/ssaia  osersaf 
agMMket,  KJ6b.  1894 ;  Kittol, '  Jesaja '  X&ctg.  Hondo."),  Leip. 
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ing,  and  who  was  'called'  Immanuel  because  he 
was  Immanuel. 

If  Immanuel  be  an  individual  person  of  this 
significance,  the  question  of  the  'almah  perhaps 
rises  in  importance.  The  art.  'the'  'almah  would 
be  easiest  explained  if  in  some  previous  prophecy 
she  had  been  already  mentioned.  But  the  assump- 
tion of  such  prophecies  may  not  be  held  admissible. 
The  passage  Mio  &  '  until  the  time  that  she  (or, 
one)  that  travaileth  hath  brought  forth'  alludes 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  authenticity  of  the 
passage  has  been  doubted,  though,  of  course,  not 
everything  which  has  been  doubted  is  doubtful.  If 
the  passage  belonged  to  Mic,  it  would  show  how  the 
prophecy  of  Is  was  read  perhaps  20  or  30  years  after 
it  was  spoken.  It  was  held  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
and  to  be  still  awaiting  fulfilment ;  and,  what  is  of 
interest  in  regard  to  the  way  prophecy  was  inter- 
preted in  those  days,  Isaiah's  apparent  expecta- 
tion of  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah  s  birth  (if  7"  be 
original)  was  not  held  of  any  importance  so  far  as 
the  general  meaning  of  the  prophecy  was  concerned. 
All  these  things  hold  good  if  the  passage  be  younger 
than  Mio,  though  we  should  not  in  that  case  have 
a  contemporary,  but  a  later  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  LXX  interpreters 
found  anything  mysterious  in  the  passage,  tor  Gr. 
xapdhm,  like  Lat.  vtrgo,  was  used  generally  for  'girl' 
or  'young  woman'  (Gn  24"-41).  Possibly  to  evade  the 
technical  sense  put  on  the  word  by  the  Christians, 
the  three  newer  Gr.  translators  (Aq.,  Theod.,  and 
Symm.)  adopt  the  term  veant,  a  change  of  which 
I  re  mens  takes  notice  and  disapproves.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  born  of  a  virgin  was  to  some  extent  prevalent  both 
in  Palestine  and  Alexandria.  The  idea  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  somewhat  mysterious  lan- 
guage of  Is,  or  by  the  LXX  version,  or  by  both. 
In  general,  it  was  more  the  actual  life  of  Christ 
that  suggested  to  NT  writers  the  application  to 
Him  of  OT  passages,  than  a  prevalent  method  of 
interpreting  the  passages.  They  saw  in  His  life 
the  full  religious  meaning  of  the  passages,  and  the 
question  of  their  original  sense  or  application  did  not 
occur  to  them.  As  Bleek  long  ago  argued  (Comm. 
on  Ep.  to  Heb.),  historical  interpreters  may  have 
to  distinguish  between  the  things  which  NT 
writers  affirm  and  corroborate  by  OT  passages,  and 
the  proofs  or  corroborations  which  they  adduce. 
The  things  they  assert  we  take  on  their  authority, 
but  the  kind  of  confirmations  by  which  they 
support  them,  however  valid  they  may  have  seemed 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  how- 
ever well  they  served  as  evidence  then,  may  not 
seem  of  such  importance  now.  We  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  because  it  is  testified  to  by 
eye-witnesses ;  St.  Peter's  interpretation  of  Ps  16 
is  at  best  only  a  corroboration  of  it.  And  in  like 
manner  wo  believe  in  the  virgin  birth  because  it  is 
affirmed  by  one  '  who  had  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first'  (Lk  1*);  the  in- 
terpretation put  on  Is  7  (Mt  l*"-)  occupies  but  the 
secondary  place  of  a  confirmation  of  it. 

Lotratubb. — Besides  the  Comm.  on  Is  (see  particularly  the 
Additional  Note  of  Skinner,  L  60  ff.),  the  following  essays  among 
others  may  be  named  :— De  Lagarde,  Semitica,  1878 ;  Studer, 
'Zur  Textkritlk  des  Jes.,'  Jhrb.  /.  ProL  Theol.,  1879 ;  Breden- 
kamp,  Vaticinium  quad  de  Imm.  edidit  Jet.,  1880:  Budde, 
'UeberdassiebenteOap.  d.  Buches  Jes. '(In  EtuAei dtdltu d  Mr. 
le  Dr.  Leemant),  1885  ;  Oiesebrecht,  Die  Immanuelweietatfung, 
SK,  1888 ;  F.  0.  Porter,  '  A  suggestion  regarding  Isaiah's  Im- 
manuel *  In  JL  0/  Bib.  Lit.,  1898.  A.  B.  DAVIDSON. 

IMMER  (*qk). — 1.  Eponym  of  a  priestly  family, 
1  Ch  9"  24",  Ezr  2"  10*,  Neh  3*^ 7"  llu.  2.  A 
priest  con  temp,  with  Jeremiah,  Jer  2C.  3.  The 
name  of  a  place  (t),  Ezr  2*=  Neh  7".  The  text  is 
uncertain  (cf.  1  Es  6",  and  see  Addan). 


IMMORTALITY — See  EsCHATOLOGY. 

IMNA  (yj?:).— An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  7".  See 
Genealogy. 

IMNAH  (.-v?:).— 1.  The  eldest  son  of  Asher,  Nu 
26"  (AV  Jlmna),  1  Ch  7".  2.  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31".   See  GENEALOGY. 

IMNITES  (."utpnj).  —  Patronymic  from  Imnah 
(No.  1),  Nu  26"  (AV  Jimnites).   See  Genealogy. 

IMPLEAD.— Ac  Id" '  The  law  is  open,  and  there 
are  deputies :  let  them  implead  one  another,'  i.e. 
'  accuse '  as  RV ;  Gr.  tyca\eu>,  to  summon  one  to 
answer  a  charge,  to  bring  a  charge  against;  cf. 
Cotgrave,  Fr.  Diet.  a.  v.  Emplaiaer,  «  to  sue,  to 
bring  an  action  against' ;  and  Hakluyt,  Voyage*, 
L  117,  '  They  shall  not  be  bound  to  come  before 
the  justices  aforesaid,  except  any  of  the  same 
barons  doe  implead  any  man,  or  if  any  man  be 
impleaded.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

IMPORTABLE,  in  the  sense  of  '  unendurable,'  is 
used  in  Pr.  Man,  'And  thine  angry  threatening 
toward  sinners  is  importable.'  The  Khem.  NT 
uses  the  word  in  Mt  23* '  For  they  binde  heavy 
burdens  and  importable,  and  put  them  upon  men  s 
shoulders.'  Other  examples  are :  Elyot,  The 
Governovr,  i.  14,  *  And  all  thoughe  Hietro,  Moses* 
father  in  lawe,  counselled  hym  to  departe  his 
importable  labours,  in  continual  jugementes,  unto 
the  wise  men  that  were  in  his  company,  he  nat 
withstandynge  styll  retayned  the  soveraintie  by 
goddis  commandement ' ;  Becon,  Works,  i.  63,  '  He 
alone  shall  tread  down  the  wine-press,  and  take 
upon  his  back  the  great  and  importable  burden  of 
your  sins  alL'  J.  HASTINGS. 

IMPORTUNITY  occurs  only  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Loaves,  Lk  11"  '  because  of  his  importunity  he 
will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 
The  word  means  radically  'difficulty  of  access* 
(from  partus,  a  harbour) ;  out  the  Lat.  adj  means 
'  unsuitable,' '  troublesome,' '  rude ' ;  and  the  subsu 
importunitas,  'unfitness,"insolence,'asCic.  DeSen. 
iii.  7,  'importunitas  et  inhumanitas  omni  state 
molesta  est.'  In  the  course  of  its  history  as  an 
Eng.  word  '  importunity '  has  lost  some  of  its  force. 
Even  when  introduced  by  Tindale  in  1526,  it  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  translate  the  Gr.  ivalSeta 
[T,  WH  dvtutld]  of  Lk  11",  since  that  word  is  liter- 
ally 'shamelessness.'  Christ  spoke  by  contrast,  not 
comparison ;  if  shameless  persistence  can  win  a 
boon  from  one  who  is  not  a  friend,  surely  we  may 
offer  prayer  that  is  earnest  enough  to  obtain  our 
Father's  blessings.  J.  Hastings. 

IMPOTENT.— Impotent  is  'without  strength,' 
'  weak,'  as  the  Geneva  tr*  of  Gal  4'  '  how  is  it,  that 
ye  are  tourned  backwarde  unto  impotent  and 
beggerly  ceremonies!'  (itrBer^s,  Wye.  'feble,'  Tind. 
ana  others  '  weak ').  The  word  is  applied  in  AV 
to  persons  who  are  infirm  of  body :  Bar  6",  Ac 
14"  {aSOyarot) ;  Jn  5*  7  (io-Btreiw,  RV  'sick') ;  Ac  4» 
(dotfewj*).  So  Fuller,  Holy  Warn,  L  18,  p.  28,  '  In 
which  compasse  (i.e.  in  Palestine)  in  David's  time 
were  maintained  thirteen  hundred  thousand  men, 
besides  women,  children,  and  impotent  persons ' ; 
and  Holy  State,  ii.  19,  p.  124,  '  When  Religion  is  at 
the  stake,  there  must  be  no  lookers  on  (except  im- 
potent people,  who  also  help  by  their  prayers),  and 
every  one  is  bound  to  lay  his  shoulders  to  the 
work.'  Adams  contrasts  it  with  'potent'  in  his 
Exposition  of  II  Peter  (on  1*  p.  26),  '  But  is  there 
nothing  that  God  cannot  do?  Yes,  he  cannot  lie, 
he  cannot  die,  he  cannot  deny  himself.  He  is  foe 
potent,  not  for  impotent  works.'    J.  HASTINGS. 
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IMRAH  (,Tjf;).-An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  7*.  See 
Genkaloqy. 

IHRI  (~s?k).— 1.  A  Jndahite,  1  Ch  9*.  2.  Father 
of  Zaccur,  who  helped  to  build  the  wall,  Neh  3*. 
See  Genealogy. 

IN.— 1.  'In'  is  sometimes  used  in  AV  where  we 
should  now  use  at,  as  Mt  11M  '  But  I  say  unto  yon, 
That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee ' ; 
but  in  lln  'But  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  you.'  The  Gr.  is  tv  i\iiif><t 
Kplfftwt  in  both  places,  and  RV  has  '  in  the  day  of 
judgement'  in  both.  This  apparent  looseness  is 
due  to  two  causes :  (1)  the  wide  range  of  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  prep,  f,  much  of  which  was  taken  up 
in  NT  by  eV ;  and  (2)  the  greater  freedom  about 
1611  and  earlier  in  the  use  of  the  smaller  Eng. 
prepositions.  Shaks.  has '  at  the  day  of  judgment ' 
in  merry  Wives,  III.  iii.  227,  the  only  place  in 
which  that  phrase  occurs ;  but  he  says  in  Othello,  L 
ii.  93— 

'  How !  the  Duke  in  council 
In  this  time  of  the  night ; ' 

and  Merck,  of  Venice,  XL  iv.  1 — 

*  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  nipper  time.' 

So  also  To  21  '  there  was  a  good  dinner  prepared 
me,  in  the  which  I  sat  down  to  eat '  (kcU  irhreaa 
roO  (payeir,  RV  'and  I  sat  down  to  eat'). 

2.  The  Heb.  1  being  used  for  the  agent  and  the 
instrument,  and  being  often  followed  in  this  respect 
by  the  Gr.  <V,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  instru- 
mental b>  represented  in  Eng.  by  '  in '  instead  of 
*  by '  or  '  through.'  So  Gal  3U  '  it  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator '  (Si  i.yyi\um  tv 
X«pt  lualrov,  RV  '  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a 
mediator').  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  many  places 
whether  the  «V  is  instrumental  or  (spiritually) 
local.  RV  often  prefers  *  in '  to  AV  '  by.'  Thus 
He  l1*  '  '  God  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the 
fathers  in  (AV  'by')  the  prophets  by  divers  por- 
tions and  in  divers  manners,  nath  at  the  end  of 
these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  ( AV  '  by ')  his  Son.' 
See  the  Heb.  Grammars  and  Lexicons  on  the  Gr. 
NT  Grammars  and  Lexicons  on  *V,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  various  passages,  as  Sanday- 
Headlam  on  Ro  lu,  Lmhtfoot  on  Gal  1M  and  Col 
l4- 1S,  Abbott  on  Eph  4" ;  also  Westcott  in  Expos. 
Times,  iii.  396 ;  and  cf .  1 P  3U  Wye.  '  made  dede  in 
fleisch,  but  made  quyk  in  spirit '  (so  Tind.  '  was 
kylled  as  pertaymnge  to  the  flesshe ;  but  was 
quyckened  in  the  sprete,'  AV  '  by  the  Spirit,'  RV 
•in  the  spirit').  In  2  P  I1-*  Wye,  Tind.,  and 
Rhem.  have  'in  the  righteousness,'  and  'in  the 
knowledge,'  but  Cran.  and  AV  '  through,'  Geneva 
•by.'  Aldis  Wright  refers  to  Gn  21»  where  AV 
and  RV  have  '  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him 
in  thine  hand,'  under  the  influence  of  Heb.  f, 
though  the  meaning  is  '  take  him  by  the  hand,' 
and  he  quotes  Shaks.  Rich.  III.  TV.  i.  2— 

'  Who  meets  us  here  ?  my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloucester.' 

3.  The  Gr.  prep,  tit,  which  expresses  movement 
and  corresponds  with  mod.  Eng.  '  into '  or  '  unto,' 
is  often  translated  '  in '  (Clappcrton  in  Preacher's 
Magazine,  viii.  499,  says  '  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  times').  In  that  way  some  significant  shades 
of  meaning  are  lost,  as  in  Ac  8" '  they  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (eh  to  Svopa,  RV 
'  into  the  name ' ;  all  other  versions  as  A  V) ;  1  Co 
8*  '  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and 
we  in  him '  (elf  atnbv,  AVm  '  for  him,'  R  V  '  unto 
him ') ;  Eph  41*  '  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 


God,  unto  a  perfect  man '  (els  r\p  hinrra 


tit 


tripa H\eior,  AVm  'into  the  unity,'  RV  'unto  the 
unity').  In  mod.  Eng.  'in'  and  'into'  are  kept 
easily  apart,  '  into '  being  expressive  of  movement, 
'in'  of  rest  (though  we  still  say  'fall  in  love,' 
'come  in  question  ).  But  in  1811  they  were  not 
so  sharply  distinguished.  Thus  Shaks.  has  (Merck, 
of  Venice,  v.  L  65) — 

'  Bow  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musio 
Creep  in  our  ears' ; 

Rich.  III.  I.  ii.  261— 

•  But  first  111  turn  yon  fellow  In  his  grave' ) 

and  Sonnets  112 — 

'  In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care.' 

And  so  at  an  earlier  time  Coverdale  translates  Is 

521  '  For  from  this  tyme  forth,  there  shal  no  nn- 
circumeised  ner  uncleane  person  come  in  the.'  On 
the  other  hand,  but  more  rarely,  '  into '  was  used 
for  'in,'  as  Lk  13a  Wye  'It  is  liik  to  sourdough, 
that  a  womman  took,  and  hidae  it  in  to  thre 
mesuris  of  mele,  til  al  were  sound ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Tempest,  L  ii.  361— 

'  Therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock.' 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  we  should  find 
'in'  for  'into'  frequently  in  AV,  as  Gn  43*"  We 
cannot  tell  who  put  our  money  in  our  sacks '  (so 
RV) ;  50*'  he  was  put  in  a  coffin'  (so  RV) ;  Dt  241 
'  Then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
give  it  in  her  hand'  (so  RV) ;  Neh  21S  '  What  my 
God  had  put  in  my  heart'  (RV  'into').  Cf.  Ps 
73*,  Pr.  Bk.  '  They  come  in  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk';  136u  Pr.  Bk.  'Who  divided  the  Bed 
Sea  in  two  parts.' 

4.  'In'  is  occasionally  found  for  'on,'  as  in  the 
familiar  example,  Mt  610  'Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven '  (us  e>  oipary  xcd  M  yijt, 
RV  '  Tliy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth' ; 
'  in  earth '  is  probably  due  to  Vulg.  '  in  cselo,  et  in 
terra ' ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  Eng.  versions).  So 
Gn  la  '  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth '  (so  RV) ;  6« 
'  in  the  earth '  (AV  and  RV),  but  6"  ' on  the  earth' 
(AV  and  RV) ;  Wis  10* '  For  whose  cause  the  earth 
being  drowned  with  the  flood,  wisdom  again  pre- 
served it,  and  directed  the  course  of  the  righteous 
in  a  piece  of  wood  of  small  value'  (4V  eireXout 
£t5\ov,  Vulg.  per  contemptibUe  lignum,  RV  '  by  a 
poor  piece  of  wood,'  Ball  'on  a  paltry  plank' :  'in' 
was  probably  used  because  the  translator  had  the 
ark  before  his  mind).  Cf.  Mt  5*~**  •  The  Sermon 
in  the  Mount';  Ao  13"  Wye.  (1388)  'and  thei 
entriden  in  to  the  synagoge  in  the  dai  of  sabatis ' 
(Tind.  '  on  the  saboth  daye ') ;  Shaks.  Othello,  L  iii. 
74— 

'  What  in  your  part  oan  yon  say  to  thief ' 

and  Milton,  Lycidas,  185 — 

'  Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.' 

8.  'In'  is  used  along  with  a  verbal  subst.  to 
signify  'in  process  of,'  'while,'  as  Gn  35ls  'as  her 
soul  was  in  departing';  2  Mac  4*>  'while  those 
things  were  in  doing' ;  Jn  2*"  Forty  and  six  years 
was  this  temple  in  building.'  Cf.  Joy,  Apology  to 
Tindale  (Arbor's  ed.  p.  ix),  '  he  knew  yat  I  was  in 
oorrectvnge  it  myselfe';  Knox,  Hist.  107,  'While 
these  things  were  in  doing  in  Scotland.' 

6.  '  In  that'  =  because,  has  now  gone  out  of  use. 
It  occurs  Gn  31"* 1  And  Jacob  stole  away  unawares 
to  Laban  the  Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not,'  and 
other  places.  Cf.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  'Some 
things  they  do  in  that  they  are  men  .  .  .  some 
things  in  that  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded 
with  error.'  J.  Hastings. 
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INCARNATION,  THE. — 

Introduction. 
L  Witnwe  of  OT. 

Jo)  The  '  Son  of  David.' 
V)  The  eelf-manif  eetintr  J". 
e)  The  « Servant  of  J",v  eto. 
account  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  Supernatural  birth, 
i  Sinlessness. 
i  Christ's  lordship, 
j  His'Sonship.' 
)  God  revealed  In  Christ 

I  Unique  significance  attached  to  work  and  death  of 

Christ. 

(5)  Tradition  as  to  hlstorio  events  of  Christ's  life,  and 
acceptance  of  His  Hesslanio  claim  presupposed 
by  the  apostolic  writers. 
ML  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  purpose  and  results  of  the  In- 
carnation. 

1.  Cosmio  significance  of  the  Incarnation, 
t.  ▲  crowning  disclosure  of  God. 
t.  For  the  restoration  of  man. 

Or,  otherwise,  Christ's  functions  an  distinguished 
as  those  of— 
(1)  Prophet. 
h)  Priest 
(8)  King. 

literature. 

This  term  shortly  expresses  the  fundamental 
fact  of  Christianity,  as  St.  John  describes  it  in 
his  Gospel  (1"),  4  A0701  <ron{  tyivero.  It  signifies 
the  act  of  condescension  whereby  the  Son  of  God, 
Himself  very  God  and  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  to  Himself  human  nature  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  redemption  and  restoration. 
The  NT  insists  upon  the  I.  as  a  physical,  historic 
fact  (1  Jn  1'),  but  points  for  its  true  explanation 
to  the  grace,  or  love,  of  God  ( Jn  3",  1  Jn  4*- 
The  expression  of  St.  Paul,  'mystery  of  godli- 
ness' (1  Ti  3W),  implies,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  redemptive  action  of  God  is  beyond  our 

Sower  completely  to  analyze  or  comprehend, 
uch  being  the  general  aspect  of  the  tact,  we 
find  the  most  comprehensive  statement  of  it  in 
the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel  (l1"").  St.  John 
begins  by  intimating  a  plurality  of  persons  within 
the  Godhead ;  he  describes  the  functions  of 
the  Logos,  the  objective  utterance  or  self-ex- 
pression of  Deity,  in  His  relation  to  the  created 
universe  of  which  He  is  the  author  and  sustainer, 
and  to  man,  whose  conscience  and  reason  owe 
whatever  illumination  they  possess  to  His  presence 
and  operation.  St.  John  also  teaches,  as  a  further 
presupposition  of  his  doctrine  of  the  I.,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fall,  or  process  of  aversion  from  God, 
whereby  man  became  subject  to  the  power  of 
'  darkness '  or  moral  evil.  It  was  to  recover  man 
from  his  state  of  alienation,  and  to  raise  him  into 
the  life  of  divine  sonship,  that  the  Word  was 
finally  manifested  in  a  human  form.  After  being 
heralded  by  the  witness  of  creation,  and  by  the 
voice  of  Heb.  prophecy  which  culminated  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  the  Word  finally  made 
His  appearance  within  the  pale  of  an  elect  people 
of  God;  His  manifestation,  however,  had  a  two- 
fold issue :  the  incarnate  Word  was  rejected  by  the 
chosen  nation  to  which,  as  touching  His  manhood 
(Ro  1'),  He  belonged ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  those 
individuals  who  welcomed  Him  and  recognized  His 
true  nature  and  claim,  He  communicated  a  due 
measure  of  the  fulness  of  '  grace  and  truth '  which 
resided  in  Himself,  imparting  to  them  'power  to 
become  children  of  God,'  and  unveiling  to  them 
the  glory,  i.e.  the  essential  character  and  life,  of 
the  Most  High.  St.  John  in  this  passage  strikes 
the  keynote  of  many  varied  representations  of  the 
Incarnation.  It  was  before  all  else  a  unique  exhibi- 
tion of  divine  grace ;  a  supreme  manifestation  of 
divine  truth.  The  NT  writers  dwell  now  on  one, 
now  on  the  other,  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  fact. 
Thus  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  '  given '  ( Jn  3"),  or 
•  sent '  (3»-  *  1  Jn  4»,  Gal  4*),  by  the  Father ;  but  it 
was  not  less  true  that  He  gave  Himself  (Eph  (P, 


1  Ti  2»,  Gal  2*»).  That  which  displayed  the  grace 
of  God  the  Father  (Tit  2"), '  the  kindness  and  love 
of  God  our  Saviour '  towards  man  lib.  3*),  is  also 
to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  grace  of  the  Son 
(2  Co  8*  13").  The  motive  of  the  I.  is,  in  short,  the 
redemptive  love  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
I.  was  a  signal  manifestation  of  truth :  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  character,  supplementing  and  quali- 
fying that  which  was  revealed  of  God  in  nature, 
conscience,  and  history.  St.  John  says  expressly 
that  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  God 
only-begotten,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him'  (1",  cf.  14»). 

Such,  then,  is  the  dominant  point  of  view  from 
which  NT  writers  regard  the  I.:  it  is  an  act  of 
unmerited  grace — a  movement  of  divine  love  to- 
wards fallen  man  for  his  restoration  and  re-crea- 
tion ;  it  is  also  a  culminating  moment  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  continuous  self-revelation  of  God 
(He  I1-');  nor  is  there  any  hesitation  in  identi- 
fying this  divine  movement  with  the  historic 
career  of  Jesus  Christ.  Historically,  however, 
the  recognition  of  His  higher  nature  started  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  His  Messiahship.  He 
was  first  recognized  as  one  whose  advent  had 
been  foretold,  and  awaited  with  eager  expectation, 
for  a  period  of  many  centuries;  as  the  promised 
seed  of  Abraham  in  whom  all  families  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12s).  Jesus  Christ  did,  in 
fact,  claim  to  fulfil  and  satisfy  the  hopes  and 
anticipations  to  which  successive  prophets  had 

S'ven  utterance.  In  '  the  fulness  of  time '  (Gal  44) 
e  appeared,  to  crown  the  hopes  of  the  elect  people 
from  whom,  as  touching  the  flesh,  He  sprang.  It 
is  accordingly  necessary  to  briefly  summarize  the 
testimony  of  OT  to  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 

i.  Witness  of  OT. — There  are  elements  in  the 
theological  conceptions  of  OT  which  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  mystery  of  a  divine  L,  e.g.  the 
doctrine  that  man  is  made  in  God's  image  (Gn  V), 
and  is  capable  of  intercourse  and  union  with  God. 
Thus  Ezk  1"  implies  that  man's  bodily  structure 
was  essentially  adapted  to  represent  the  form  of 
Deity ;  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  (Pa 
191  etc.)  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  His  self- 
manifestation  tinder  the  form  of  human  nature. 
Further,  the  so-called  ' Theophanies '  of  OT  — 
the  manifestations  of  J"s  presence  in  a  created 
'angel' — point  in  the  same  direction.  Again, 
the  ascription  by  OT  of  various  titles,  func- 
tions, and  relationships  to  the  Godhead,  served 
to  prepare  the  Jewish  mind  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  triune  Deity,  which  is  necessarily 
connected  with  that  of  the  Incarnation.  Further, 
the  striking  personification  of  the  divine  Wisdom 
which  meets  us  in  such  passages  as  Pr  8*"'  (cf. 
Wis  7"t  8"-  18lst)  seems  to  anticipate  St  John's 
doctrine  of  the  creative  Logos,  or  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing in  passages  like  Col  Of  special  import- 
ance, however,  is  the  witness  of  prophecy,  the 
'  Messianic  hope '  being  at  its  root  an  anticipation 
of  the  union  of  divine  and  human  attributes  in 
a  single  personality.  The  main  points  of  Messianic 
doctrine  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  its 
earliest  stages  prophecy  is  vague  and  indetermin- 
ate. Starting  with  the  promise  recorded  in  Gn  3U, 
it  points  to  a  victory  of  the  woman's  seed  over 
the  evil  principle  represented  by  the  serpent,  the 
'seed'  being  afterwards  more  precisely  described 
as  '  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  in  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12*  18"  22"  eta). 
The  tribe  of  Judah  is  indicated  in  Gn  49"  as  the 
future  depositary  of  sovereignty  over  the  nations 
(cf.  Nu  24").  The  passage  Dt  18"  contributes  a 
further  element  to  the  Messianic  idea,  viz.  the 
notion  of  a  prophetic  mediator  between  God  and 
His  people,  probably  in  a  comparatively  late  liter- 
ary form  giving  expression  to  the  hopes  and  ideas 
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which  the  career  and  work  of  Moses  had  suggested. 
For  it  is  noticeable,  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
hope  in  its  earlier  stages,  that  the  actual  history 
of  1st.  itself  gives  birth  to  Messianic  conceptions, 
e.g.  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  helped  to  give  form 
and  colour  to  the  national  expectations  of  future 
deliverance  from  foes  and  oppressors ;  the  rise  of 
prophecy  and  of  the  kingdom  suggested  the  image 
of  an  ideal  prophet  and  a  righteous  king.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  in  the  early  period  of  the  kingdom  that 
the  Messianic  hope  takes  a  clear  and  definite  shape. 

(a)  The  oracle,  2  S  7*-w  (cf.  Pss  2.  89.  132),  points 
to  a  future  descendant  of  David  whose  throne  is 
to  be  everlasting,  and  who  is  to  stand  in  a  unique 
relation  to  God  as  His  '  Son.'  This  title,  solemnly 
transferred  from  the  nation  (Ex  4M)  to  the  king, 
implies  that  the '  Son  of  David '  is  to  be  henceforth 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  chosen  nation. 
This  oracle  is  specially  important  as  determining  the 
scope  and  future  direction  of  Heb.  prophecy.  In  the 
prophets  and  psalmists  we  find  successive  pictures 
of  a  monarch  who  is  extolled  either  as  a  warrior 
victorious  over  Judoh's  foes  (Ps  2),  or  as  a  royal 
bridegroom  taking  to  himself  the  daughter  of  an 
alien  people  (Ps  45),  or  as  a  monarch  reigning  in 
righteousness  and  peace  (Ps  72),  and  blessed  with 
signal  marks  of  divine  favour,  length  of  days  and 
perpetual  communion  with  God  (Pss  21.  61).  These 
predictions  of  an  ideal  ruler  culminate  during  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  with  Assyria.  Thus  Am 
9"-«  points  to  the  revival  of  David's  house  as 
Judahs  last  remaining  hope;  Hos  lu  3*  goes 
further,  and  foretells  the  appearance  of  a  second 
David.  Mic  51"*  directs  the  thoughts  of  the  faith- 
ful to  Bethlehem,  the  original  home  of  the  Davidic 
family,  and  predicts  its  future  greatness  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Messianic  deliverer.  Isaiah  de- 
scribes the  Messiah's  righteous  rule,  directed  and 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  J"  (11),  and  dwells  on  the 
glory  and  peace  of  the  city  which  Messiah  chooses 
as  his  metropolis  (4.  32,  cf.  Zee  9"-).  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  at  this  period  (c.  750-700)  the  Davidic 
monarch  becomes  the  central  figure  of  prophecy ; 
and  Ho  1'  shows  that  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Christ  was  ever  regarded  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  Messianic  claim  (cf.  Ac  2s0,  2  Ti  2s),  and 
our  Lord  Himself  bears  witness  to  the  current 
belief  that  Christ  was  'the  son  of  David'  in 
Mk  1235. 

(6)  Closely  connected,  however,  with  this  con- 
ception is  another,  viz.  that  of  a  personal  advent 
of  J"  to  set  up  His  throne  in  Zion,  as  the  Judge 
and  Saviour  of  His  people.  This  thought  indeed 
(Am  4U  etc.,  Is  2.  32,  etc)  is  not  actually  com- 
bined with  the  picture  of  a  Davidic  king ;  the  figure 
of  the  son  of  David  is  nowhere  identified  with  the 
self-manifesting  J".  Both  elements  enter  into  the 
general  current  of  Messianic  thought,  but  they 
find  fulfilment  and  mutual  adjustment  only  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Ezk  34"- "  we 
find  an  instance  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
ideas.  In  this  and  in  other  instances  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  parallel  streams  of  prediction 
which,  owing  to  necessary  limitations  in  the  pro- 
phetic faculty,  were  not  brought  into  combination. 

(c)  New  elements  were  added  to  the  Messianic 
picture  by  the  prophets  of  the  pre-Chald.  and 
exilic  period  (700-538).  The  most  impressive  of 
these  is  the  wonderful  conception  of  the  '  servant 
of  J",'  the  representative  of  the  faithful  remnant 
of  God's  chosen  people,  who  by  his  vicarious  suffer- 
ings makes  atonement  for  their  transgressions,  and 
by  his  loyal  fulfilment  of  the  divine  mission  en- 
trusted to  him  becomes  the  'light  of  the  Gentiles' 
and  the  missionary  of  the  nations,  so  accomplish- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  ideal  functions  of  the 
chosen  people  (Is  40-66,  passim).  In  the  post-ex. 
period  of  prophecy  the  priestly  and  mediatorial 


work  of  the  coming  Messiah  rises  into  prominence 
(Ps  110)  together  with  his  relation  to  humanity  at 
large  as  '  the  Branch '  (Zee  3*  6U,  cf.  Jer  23'  and 
the  phrase  'Son  of  Man,'  Dn  7U).  At  the  same 
time  is  indicated  his  close  relation  to  J".  He  is 
called  J"s  *  fellow '  (Zee  137),  His  '  angel '  (Mai  3'), 
one  in  whom  J"  Himself  is  pierced  (Zee  1210). 
Such  expressions  are  to  be  compared  with  earlier 
passages  which  they  elucidate  or  develope :  e.g. 
the  prophecy  of  Immanuel  (Is  7"),  or  of  the  king 
whose  name '  shall  be  called  J"  is  our  righteous  ness 
(Jer  23s-*,  cf.  Is  9*).  The  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent element  pervading  the  varied  imagery  of 
the  prophets  is  the  thought  of  the  advent  of  J* 
Himself  to  judge,  redeem,  and  govern  His  people, 
and  to  sanctify  them  by  the  bestowal  of  His  Spirit 
(Ezk  W-*1 37").  The  Redeemer  who  should  come 
to  Zion  would  be  Himself  divine  (cf.  Is  5919"1*).* 
See  Messiah. 

ii.  NT  account  of  Jesus  Christ.  —  A.  It  was 
through  experience  of  the  Manhood  and  human 
life  of  Christ  that  men  gradually  arrived  at  the 
recognition  of  a  higher  nature,  of  which  the  lower 
was  only  a  veil.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  I. 
began  with  an  appeal  to  facts  and  incidents  open 
to  ordinary  observation ;  Jesus  Christ  was  first 
known  as  '  a  man '  (Ac  2s),  and  NT  lays  special 
stress  on  the  verity  and  completeness  of  His  man- 
hood. The  Gospels  describe  His  birth  (Mt  1"*, 
Lk  2Jff-)>  His  growth  '  in  wisdom  and  stature '  (Lk 
2s3),  His  liability  to  the  ordinary  and  innocent 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  e.g.  hunger  (Lk  4', 
Mk  llu),  weariness  (Jn  46),  thirst  (Jn  4*  19**),  pain 
and  weakness  (cf.  He  5s),  death.  His  body  was 
subject  to  ordinary  conditions  of  nurture  and  de- 
velopment ;  it  was  the  apt  instrument  of  creaturely 
service  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  (He  10*7), 
and  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  His  fellow-men 
(Mt  26s8).  The  soul  of  Christ  was  subject  to 
human  affections  and  emotions:  compassion  (Mt 
9*>),  love  (Mk  1031,  Jn  11«),  grief  (Jn  11*.  Lk  19"), 
fear  and  anguish  (Lk  22",  cf.  He  S7),  anger  (Mk 
3»,  Jn  2uft).  He  had  a  true  human  will  (Jn  6»,  Mt 
26"),  which,  however,  is  described  as  ever  sub- 
jecting itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  divine  will. 
This  subjection  necessarily  implied  the  possibility 
of  temptation,  and  of  painful  effort  of  will  (Mt 
26",  Lk  22"),  so  that '  He  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered'  (He  58).  Finally,  Jesus 
Christ  possessed  a  human  spirit  (Lk  2"  1021,  Jn 
11",  Mk  8la),  which  was  apparently  the  seat  or 
sphere  of  His  divine  personality  (Ro  l4),  and  which 
in  the  hour  of  death  He  commended  into  the  hands 
of  God  (Lk  23*).  After  death  this  human  spirit  of 
Christ, divinely  'quickened'  (1  P  318),  is  found  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  to  certain  of  the  departed 
(ib.  4«). 

Thus  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  real  and 
complete.  He  was  made  like  His  brethren  in  all 
things  (cf.  He  217) ;  '  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin '  (»6.  4").  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  support  the 
idea  that  Christ's  humanity  was  docetic  or  unreal, 
or  that  He  failed  to  undergo  a  real  human  experi- 
ence. In  all  the  main  conditions  of  human  life  He 
was  on  a  level  with  His  fellow-men  ;  a  partaker  of 
flesh  and  blood  (to.  2M) ;  submitting  to  a  life  of 
hard  toil,  poverty,  suffering,  moral  conflict  with 
keen  and  varied  temptation,  alternations  of  success 
and  failure,  honour  and  dishonour,  favour  and  dis- 
repute. Specially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
Christ's  life  was  one  of  continual  prayer  (Mt  14", 
Mk  1»  Lk  3a  6"  9»  22",  Jn  11"  etc).    It  is 

*  The  Meaaianlo  beliefs  of  the  period  between  166  and  oat 
Lord'*  birth  do  not  oome  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  A 
briof  survey  of  them  will  be  found  in  Loots,  DoffmengachielUe, 
§7.  See  also  Schiirer,  UJP  «  29:  Drummond,  Tht  Jeurisk 
Mumah ;  Stanton,  The  Jtwiih  and  Uu  Christian  Messiah. 
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in  virtue  of  a  general  similarity  of  conditions  that 
Christ  is  described  as  the  '  captain  of  faith '  (He 
12s),  ».«._  He  exhibited  those  very  virtues  which  are 
appropriate  to  man's  creaturely  condition :  trust, 
reverence,  submission,  faith,  obedience.  For  the 
same  reason  He  is  pointed  to  as  the  true  pattern 
of  manhood  (Jn  13",  1  Jn  2»,  1  P  2*).  He  is  the 
great  exemplar  of  humanity,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  His  life  and  probation  were,  speaking 
broadly,  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  men.  He 
was  found  in  outward  guise  or  fashion  as  a  man 
(Ph  V) ;  on  a  level  with  other  men  '  in  all  points ' 
that  can  fall  under  human  observation,  '  yet  with- 
out sin '  (He  414,  2  Co  8*.  1  Jn  3s). 

This  brings  us  to  two  points  in  which,  according 
to  NT,  Jesus  Christ  was  different  from  other  men : 
(a)  He  was  supernaturally  born,  (6)  He  was  without 
sin. 

(a)  The  birth  of  Christ  is  described  by  Mt  and 
Lk.  They  tell  us  that  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  p.  405b),  without  the  intervention  of  a 
human  father  (Mt  1»,  Lk  l**  »).  By  the  operation 
of  the '  creator  Spirit '  the '  Word  was  made  flesh. '  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  account  of  the  birth  is  not 
contradicted,  but  rather  suggested,  by  the  teaching 
of  other  NT  writers.  Thus  St.  John  speaks  of  Christ 
as  i  ifuBey  ipxipxrot  (Jn  3"),  and  St.  Paul  calls  Him 
'  the  second  man  from  heaven '  (1  Co  1547),  a  phrase 
which  evidently  describes  the  origin  of  the  second 
Adam  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  first.  Further,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  NT  speaks  of  Christ  as 
sinless,  holy,  sanctified  by  God  (Jn  10*) ;  '  knowing 
no  sin '  (2  Co  5") ;  '  holy,  harmless,  undented,  and 
separated  from  sinners  (He  7*) ;  '  a  lamb  without 
spot  and  blemish'  (1  P  lu);  'the  righteous  one' 
(1  Jn  2»,  cf.  Ac  3"  22").  True,  He  appeared  'in  the 
likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin  '  (Ro  8*,  cf.  Ph  27),  ».«. 
He  took  the  very  flesh  which  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  human  sin,  but  in  assuming  it  He  purified 
it  from  the  sinful  taint :  *  His  flesh  was,  in  fact, 
'  like '  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  was  flesh  ;  but  it  was 
only  'like,'  for  it  was  also  sinless.  Christ,  then,  was 
without  sin,  and  NT  suggests  a  close  connexion 
between  His  sinlessness  and  His  miraculous  birth 
by  constantly  representing  Christ  as  the  Head  or 
First  Principle  of  a  new  race  (ioxh,  Col  lu),  '  the 
firstborn  among  many  brethren'  (Ro  8s8),  the 
'  second  Adam  '  (Ro  5",  1  Co  15"),  the  '  new  man ' 
(Eph  2").  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  Church  which 
first  meets  us  in  Mt  and  Lk  is  corroborated  to 
some  extent  by  antecedent  considerations.  If  NT 
writers  are  correct  in  representing  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  new  moral  creation,  it  might  oe  asked  whether 
this  new  creation  can  have  involved  anything  short 
of  a  new  mode  of  generation.  'Must  not  the  physical 
generation  of  the  second  Adam  have  been  such  as 
to  involve  at  once  His  community  with  our  nature 
and  His  exemption  from  it?'t  If,  in  fact,  Jesus 
Christ  was  what  NT  writers  believed  Him  to 
be,  a  pre-existent  being,  the  narrative  Of  the 
virginal  birth  would  have  antecedent  credibility. 
'  The  chief  ground,'  says  Prof.  Stanton,  '  on  which 
thoughtful  Christian  believers  are  ready  to  accept 
it  [the  miraculous  birth]  is  that,  believing  in  the 
personal  indissoluble  union  between  God  and  man 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus 
seems  to  them  the  only  fitting  accompaniment  of 
this  union,  and  so  to  speak  the  natural  expression 
of  it  in  the  order  of  outward  facts.'  X  If  it  be  re- 
joined that  the  'fact  of  its  necessity  from  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view  would  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  legend,'  it  may  with  equal  justice  be 
urged  that  the  evangelists'  account  of  the  birth 
testifies  to  the  early  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.   The  ultimate  reason,  in  fact, 

*  Of.  Sanday-Headlam  on  Roman*,  ad  toe. 

f  Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  66. 

t  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah,  p.  I7»  t 


for  belief  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences recorded  in  the  Gospel,  is  faith  in  the  highei 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  Augustine  says  oi 
the  Gospel  miracles  strictly  applies  to  the  super- 
natural oirth  of  Christ :  Mirum  non  esse  debet  a 
Deo  factum  miraculum  .  .  .  Magi*  gaudere  et 
admxrari  debemus  quia  Dominus  nosier  et  salvator 
Jetut  Christus  homo  /actus  est,  quam  quod  divina 
inter  homines  fecit.*  The  accounts  of  miracles,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  written  for  those  who 
were  already  Christians,  i.e.  who  already  believed 
in  Christ  as  a  superhuman  person.  The  Gospels 
were  not  primarily  intended  to  create  such  a  belief; 
they  rather  presuppose  it. 

(6)  The  sinlessness  of  Christ  appears  at  first  sight 
to  conflict  with  the  possibility  of  His  being 
tempted.  We  have,  however,  already  noticed  that 
NT  describes  Christ  as  liable  to  temptation  (Mt  4, 
Lk  4,  esp.  He  4U,  Lk  22*) ;  but  it  never  allows  us 
to  suppose  that  He  suffered  from  any  disordered 
affections,  any  inward  propensity  to  sin.  He  had 
no  illicit  desires,  no  discord  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit ;  t  sin  could  have  no  enticing  or  illusive 
power  in  His  case  (Ja  1") ;  He  had  no  affinity  for 
sin,  no  experimental  knowledge  of  it  (1  Jn  3',  2  Co 
5s1).  On  the  other  hand.  He  possessed  in  their 
perfection  and  integrity  all  those  human  faculties 
and  senses  to  which  moral  temptation  appeals, — all 
necessary  and  innocent  affections  and  instincts  to 
which  some  things  appear  naturally  desirable, 
others  naturally  repugnant.  Accordingly,  He  was 
capable  of  being  tempted :  for  'if  the  highest 
virtue  does  not  exclude  that  instinct  inseparable 
from  humanity,  to  which  pain  is  an  object  of 
dread,  and  pleasure  of  desire,  which  prefers  ease 
and  quiet  to  tumult  and  vexation,  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  others  to  their  scorn  and  aversion  ;  to 
which  ill -requited  toil  or  experienced  unkindness 
are  sources  of  corroding  anguish  and  depression  : 
then  every  conjuncture  which  presents  but  one  of 
these  objects  of  dread  as  the  concomitant  of  doing 
God's  will,  or  associates  one  of  their  desirable 
opposites  with  neglect  or  disobedience,— every  such 
conjuncture  must  produce  a  conflict  between  duty 
and  these  necessary  instincts  of  humanity  sufficient 
to  constitute  temptation  in  the  strictest  sense. 't 
Christ,  then,  could  be  really  tempted  ;  He  felt  the 
pressure  of  moral  evil ;  He  experienced  the  pain  of 
resistance  to  it,  and  He  endured,  He  remained 
stedfast  even  under  the  full  weight  of  manifold 
difficulties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to 
warrant  the  idea  suggested  by  John  Damascene 
that  '  He  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  like 
smoke.'  They  rather  suggest  that  the  strength 
conferred  on  His  human  nature  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  '  infallibly  sufficient,  but  not  more  than 
sufficient,  to  sustain  Him  in  His  conflict,  and  bear 
Him  through  the  fearful  strife.' §  He  verily 
'  suffered  being  tempted ' ;  He  was  made  morally 
'  perfect  through  sufferings'  (He  2"- u  6»).  In  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (Lk  4L  Mk  1")  He  was 
enabled  to  prevail  over  the  tempter,  but  it  was 
by  a  process  of  moral  struggle  ending  in  victory; 
indeed  the  writer  of  Rev  seems  to  summarily 
describe  the  human  life  of  Christ  as  a  continuous 
victory  over  evil  (Rev  5»  6'  19",  cf.  Jn  16"). 

Witn  the  above  significant  exception  NT  depicts 
Jesus  Christ  as  one  who  shared  in  all  points  the 
nature  of  man.  He  was  (to  use  a  later  theological 
term) '  consubstantial '  with  men.  Accordingly,  the 
general  conditions  of  His  human  life  enable  Him 

•  In  Joh.  Tract  xvU. 

t  Aug.  Op.  imperf.  e.  JuL  It.  o.  67: '  Christus  ergo  null*  illicit* 
ooncupivit,  quia  disco rdi am  carnis  et  spirltus  qua  in  hominit 
naturam  ex  pnevaricatione  priml  hominis  vertit,  proms  111* 
non  babuit,  qui  de  spiritu  et  virgin*  non  per  ooncupisoetfian 
amis  est  natus.' 

J  Mill,  Five  Sermons  on  the  Temptation,  p.  M. 

f  Bruoe,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  p.  268. 
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to  be  the  perfect  pattern  of  human  goodness  (see 
below,  p.  466*).  And  indeed  there  are  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels  which  plainly  indicate  that 
Christ  underwent  a  real  human  development,  moral 
and  mental,  and  that  He  was  even  subject  to  some 
necessary  human  limitations  in  respect  of  know- 
ledge. At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  touch  on 
these  points  only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  per- 
fection of  Christ's  humanity.  Morally,  then,  Christ 
is  said  to  have  developed;  He  grew  in  wisdom  (Lk 
2M) ;  He  was  'made  perfect ' ;  'He  learned  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered '  (He  2"  5s).  There 
were  some  qualifications  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  His  high-priestly  functions  which  He  acquired 
through  the  moral  discipline  of  actual  human 
experience,  esp.  the  graces  of  sympathy  (He  2"  4U 
6*),  patience,  faith  (cf.  Westcott  on  He  12s).  He 
was  perfected  in  the  sense  that  He  was  pro- 
gressively educated  by  His  human  experience ;  He 
became  a  consummate  'leader  of  salvation'  (He 
2M),  a  perfect  high  priest  (ift.  vii.  28).  Further, 
Christ  is  represented  as  subject,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  to  ordinary  laws  of  mental  growth  and 
development.  '  He  advanced  (irpotKowrtv)  in  wis- 
dom '  as  well  as  in  stature  (Lk  2°3).  Occasions  are 
mentioned  on  which  He  expresses  surprise  (Mt  81S, 
Mk  6*) ;  and  He  also  appears  at  times  to  desire 
information  as  to  matters  of  fact  (Mk  SF,  Jn  ll*4, 
cf.  Mt  21»  Mk  11").  Finally,  in  regard  to  one 
special  point  He  professes  ignorance  (Mk  13s9). 
From  these  phenomena  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Christ's  human  faculties,  supernaturally  exalted 
and  illuminated  though  they  were  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  yet  subject  to.  limitation ; 
and  so  far  the  impression  produced  by  the  records, 
that  Christ  lived  as  very  man  among  men,  is 
further  strengthened.  The  Synop.  Gospels  especi- 
ally portray  a  real  human  life  and  character ;  they 
present  to  faith  as  its  immediate  object  the  figure 
oi  a  true  man,  '  the  man  Christ  Jesus  '  (1  Ti  2s,  cf. 
Jn  8«>). 

B.  Besides  giving  ample  evidence  of  their  belief 
in  the  real  manhood  of  the  historical  person  Jesus 
Christ,  NT  writers  endeavour  in  different  ways 
to  express  their  sense  of  something  transcendent 
and  superhuman  in  His  personality.  There  is  no 
question,  it  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the 
actual  belief  of  the  apostles  themselves,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  their  Epistles.  The  importance 
of  the  Gospels  is  that  they  describe  the  way  in 
which  this  belief  was  arrived  at.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  apostles  believed  that  in  the  niston- 
cal  Christ  a  pre-existent  being  had  manifested 
Himself,*  a  being  to  whom  belonged  the  dignity  of 
a  unique  divine  sonship.  This  common  belief  is 
by  no  means  equally  prominent  in  all  the  apostolic 
Epistles ;  bnt  it  is  always  latent,  and  even  where 
not  expressed  it  is  usually  implied  in  the  attributes 
or  functions  ascribed  to  Christ.  This  belief,  then, 
was  slowly  and  hesitatingly  reached  by  successive 
steps  which  can  be  traced  with  some  clearness  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  The  Gospels  record  those 
utterances  of  Christ  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
His  higher  nature.  He  Himself  proposed  the 
question  to  His  disciples,  '  Whom  say  men  that  I, 
the  Son  of  Man,  amt^Mt  16") ;  He  Himself  ascribed 
to  His  own  person  a  particular  significance  {e.g. 
Mt  10s7);  He  pointed  men  to  Himself,  and  the 
Gospels  record  the  effect  on  His  hearers  of  Christ's 
utterances.  They  describe  the  moral  authority  of 
His  teaching  (Mt  7s*,  Mk  lw,  Lk  4*1),  the  impression 
produced  by  His  personality,  the  claim  He  put 
forward  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9™,  Lk  BP'*),  to  judge 
men  according  to  their  personal  relation  to  Him- 
self (Mt  7"),  to  revise,  expand,  interpret  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Mt  6™  12"  194),  to  be  the  giver  of 

•Notdoe  the  un  of  the  vb.  can/wr&u  In  relation  to  the 
laceration,  *.g.  1  TI  S1*,  1 P  1*°,  1  Jn  »»■«. 


rest  to  the  burdened  soul  (Mt  ll*8),  to  be  an  object 
of  devotion  to  the  heart  of  man  superseding  all 
other  interests  (Mt  10*7,  Lk  14*).  There  can  be  no 
serious  doubt,  moreover,  that  Christ  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah.  In  calling  Himself  'the  Son  of  Man' 
He  adopted  a  title  which  indisputably  involved 
Messianic  pretensions.  Further,  He  claimed  to 
stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  God;  although  He 
very  rarely  applies  to  Himself  the  title  '  Son  of 
God,'  He  never  disclaims  it ;  on  occasions  of  ex- 
ceptional urgency  He  refuses  to  disown  it  (Mt  16" 
26") ;  indeed,  He  habitually  speaks  of  God  as  '  my 
Father '  (Mt  23  times),  and  He  attributes  to  Him- 
self powers  and  prerogatives  which  imply  coequality 
with  God.  He  exercises  sovereign  authority  over 
souls,  claiming  them  as  His  own,  and  putting 
forward  that  jealous,  exclusive  claim  which  can 
rightfully  belong  only  to  the  Creator  Himself  (Mt 
10"-  *»,  Lk  10",  Mt  24s"  1341,  Lk  21»).  He  promises 
to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  10l»  Lk  12la,  cf.  21") ; 
He  speaks  of  Himself  as  having  given  a  commission 
to  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  (Mt  23**,  cf.  Lk 
ll4*).  Finally,  in  one  solemn  passage  common  to 
Mt  and  Lk,  He  claims  an  exclusive  knowledge  of 
the  Father  (Mt  11",  Lk  10"),  and  an  exclusive 
power  of  manifesting  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
negative  consideration  is  important,  that  although 
Christ  is  the  preacher  of  numility,  repentance, 
conversion,  and  the  vehement  rebuker  of  Pharisaic 
self -righteousness,  He  never  betrays  any  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  such  as  OT  prophets  frequently 
exhibit,  nor  any  sense  of  a  personal  need  of  re- 
conciliation with  God. 

But  the  Gospels  do  not  merely  preserve  char- 
acteristic utterances  of  Christ,  they  describe  the 
process  of  apostolic  belief  in  Him.  We  can  trace 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  successive  stages 
through  which  the  faith  of  the  apostles  advanced 
to  the  point  of  acknowledging  the  higher,  or  pre- 
existent  personality  of  Christ.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
seems,  indeed,  to  serve,  among  other  purposes,  that 
of  depicting  the  development  of  faith.  To  sum  up 
briefly  the  gist  of  the  evangelic  testimony :  it 
would  seem  that  the  apostles  discerned  in  Jesus 
Christ  first  a  Teacher  or  Rabbi  sent  from  God, 
then  successively  the  expected  Messiah,  the  Holy 
One,  the  Lord  of  nature,  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
the  revealer  of  God,  the  supreme  example  of 
suffering  love,  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  Son  of 
God.  Faith,  finally,  bows  before  Him  as  '  Lord  and 
God '  (Jn  20*).  This  point  is  arrived  at  only  after 
a  long  and  heart-searching  discipline  of  suspense 
and  hesitation ;  but  it  unquestionably  represents 
the  final  answer  of  the  apostles  to  a  question  which 
was  morally  inevitable,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  been  repeatedly  and  openly  raised, — the 
question  « who  is  this?'  (Mt  21lf,  Lk  5"  74»  9» ;  cf. 
Mt  8*»,  Mk  4«,  Lk  8»).  The  ultimate  answer 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  number  of  con- 
vergent considerations:  on  the  effect  of  Christ's 
personality,  and  the  *  self -evidencing '  power  of  His 
appeal  to  heart  and  conscience,  on  the  superhuman 
claims  which  His  teaching  disclosed,  and  on  the 
symbolic  acts  of  power  by  which  He  at  once  illus- 
trated and  authenticated  His  teaching.  For  much 
of  the  evidential  importance  of  the  Gospel  miracles 
depends  on  their  moral  character.  They  are  in 
keeping  with  all  that  Christ  reveals  of  God's 
nature  and  attributes.  They  are  exactly  such 
phenomena  as  we  should  expect  in  a  universe  in 
which  physical  forces  are  subordinated  to  righteous 
law  ana  a  purpose  of  grace.  They  reveal  power, 
but  the  power  is  that  of  righteous  will ;  and 
they  are  symbolic  of  the  redemptive  action  of  God 
which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  proclaims.  But  what 
finally  crowned  and  justified  the  faith  of  the 
apostles  was  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  death.   Their  testimony  is  concentrated  on 
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this  fact,  the  real  occurrence  of  which  alone  ex- 
plains their  spiritual  transformation  and  the  sted- 
fastness  of  their  belief  in  face  of  hostile  opinion. 
The  apostles  seem  to  have  recognized,  some  more 

auickly  than  others,  but  all  sooner  or  later,  that 
ae  resurrection  was  in  fact  inevitable,  Christ  being 
what  He  claimed  to  be.  It  afforded  a  key  to  the 
entire  life ;  it  was  the  ground  of  a  final  assurance 
that  under  the  veil  of  mortal  flesh  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  Himself  had  '  tabernacled '  among  men  (Jn 
1").  It  was  the  supreme  revelation  to  the  apostles 
of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Word,  who,  as  man,  had 
lived  and  conversed  with  them  on  earth.  It  was 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  higher  life,  and  of 
a  more  exalted  faith.  The  resurrection  followed 
by  the  ascension  'declared,'  determined,  or  proved 
Jesus  Christ  (Ro  l4)  to  be,  not  merely  the  promised 
Messiah  and  '  the  Lord '  to  whom  all  power  was 
given  in  heaven  and  earth  (Mt28u),  but  a  heavenly 
being  who  had  been  manifested  in  a  human  form, 
and  had  returned  into  the  divine  glory  whence  He 
originally  came.  Thenceforth  Jesus  Christ  became 
an  object  of  worship,  and  the  gospel  of  redemption 
preached  by  the  apostles  had  His  person  for  its 
central  theme  (Ac  28"). 

Such,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  conception  of 
Christ  to  which  the  apostles  were  led  by  their  long 
intercourse  with  Him.  When,  however,  we  turn  to 
the  apostolic  teaching  in  regard  to  Christ's  higher 
nature,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  striking 
diversity  of  treatment.  All  the  writers  are  at  one 
in  their  general  conception  of  the  I.  as  a  supreme 
■elf-manifestation  of  God ;  but  we  seem  to  trace, 
not  only  a  certain  advance  in  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, corresponding  to  differences  of  phraseology 
(e.4/.  contrast  the  OT  Messianic  title  rats  in  Ac  4fl 
with  XA-yot  in  St.  John's  Gospel),  but  to  a  certain 
extent  distinct  aspects  of  Christ's  person.*  These 
must  be  recognized  even  though  they  form  no 
sufficient  basis  for  the  idea  of  radically  different 
and  mutually  exclusive  types  of  NT  Christology — 
'  adoptianist,' '  pneumatic,  etc.  Thus  _( 1 )  the  simple 
objective  view  of  Christ  as  fulfilling  in  His  person 
and  life  the  OT  Messianic  expectations  is  charac- 
teristic of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter ;  (2)  the  earlier 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  estimate  Christ's  person  from 
the  side  of  anthropology :  man's  yearning  for  re- 
conciliation and  union  with  God  finds  its  satisfac- 
tion in  Christ ;  (3)  a  more  transcendental  treatment 
of  Christ's  person  marks  the  later  Pauline  and 
Johannine  writings;  they  deal  with  cosmologies! 
and  mystical  aspects  of  the  Incarnation.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that '  between  the  clear-sigh  ted 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  straitest  of  [Jewish 
or  Ebionite]  zealots  there  lay  every  conceivable 
gradation  of  intermediate  positions. '+  But  the 
apostles  themselves  seem  to  have  a  fundamental 
bond  of  union  in  their  belief  about  Christ  as  one 
who  may  be  worshipped,;  and  whose  name  may  be 
co-ordinated  with  that  of  God.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  St.  Paul  taught  anything  about  Christ  that 
was  not  implied  in  the  belief  of  his  fellow-apostles ; 
bnt  we  must  remember  that  'what  to  them  was 
the  result  of  their  belief  in  Christ,  was  to  him  the 
starting-point  from  which  logical  conclusions  were 
seen  to  follow,  practical  applications  made,  in  every 
direction.' 

What,  then,  was  the  earliest  conception  of  Christ's 
higher  nature  current  in  the  Church  ?  We  turn  to 
Ac,  and  find  that  the  earliest  preaching  of  Christ 
is  naturally  conditioned  by  conceptions  of  God 

*  Loots,  Dogmtnguchithf,  1 11.  8,  rightly  remark*,  '  Weeent- 
Uohe  Verachfedenheitan  in  der  rellglosen  Schitzung  Christi 
.  .  .  lint  fiberhaupt  nlcht  zu  konstatieren  .  .  .  verschieden 
aber  bat  man  dieae  Einzigartigkelt  Jem  zu  erkUran  vereucht' 

t  Robertaon,  Alhananut  [Nlcene  and  poat-Nioena  Fathers, 
nr.  &],  In  trod.  p.  xxtt. 

t  Loots,  {.&, '  Anrufung  Christi  ...  1st .  . 
das  praxtiechs  Korrelat  das  Pradikata  *<*m.' 


already  current  among  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
message  was  proclaimed.  St.  Peter  is  a  Jew 
speaking  to  Jews,  to  whom  any  unqualified  declara- 
tion of  Christ's  Deity  or  pre-existence  would  have 
appeared  perplexing,  and  even  blasphemous.  We 
notice  in  his  preaching  an  avoidance  of  the  phrase 
viot  6VoO  (contrast  Mt  16") ;  his  starting-point  is  the 
well-known  historical  figure,  the  facts  of  whose 
life,  ministry,  and  recent  passion  were  notorious 
in  Jems.  (Ac  2»  3U  4"  5s0 \VFL).  St  Peter  dwells 
repeatedly  on  the  exaltation  of  One  who  had  been 
known  as  man.  This  man, '  approved  of  God '  (2s), 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  God's  commissioned 
'servant'  (wait,  3U,  cf.  Is  62u),  manifesting  clear 
tokens  of  divine  unction,  was  'made'  by  God 
'both  Lord  and  Christ'  (2").  The  main  points  in 
St.  Peter's  preaching  which  would  naturally  strike 
a  Jewish  audience  would  be  (1)  his  references  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  Christ 
(2at  3M  4U),  for  we  must  remember  that  to  Jewish 
ears  the  very  title  *  Messiah '  would  imply  a  super- 
human being ;  (2)  his  insistence  on  the  resurrection 
as  at  once  the  seal  of  Christ's  divine  unction  and 
mission  (2"  3U  4U  5°,  cf.  13»),  and  a  decisive  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  His  person.  The  resur- 
rection had  proclaimed  Him  '  prince  of  life '  (3U), 
source  of  spiritual  blessing  and  power  (3s*),  '  prince 
and  saviour*  (5"),  'judge  of  quick  and  dead'  (1049). 
Speaking  generally,  the  same  point  of  view  is 
characteristic  of  St.  Peter's  1st  Epistle.  He  regards 
Christ  as  the  exalted  man,  enthroned  at  God's 
right  hand,  and  bestowing  the  gift  of  the  regene- 
rating Spirit  (1  P  V).  Christ  is  One  whose  human 
acts  and  sufferings  have  preternatural  virtue ;  who 
is  destined  to  judge  mankind  (4*) ;  who  is  the 
author  of  Messianic  salvation, '  both  in  its  negative 
aspect  as  a  rescuing  from  the  wrath  under  which 
the  whole  world  is  lying,  and  in  its  positive  aspect 
as  the  imparting  of  eternal  life.*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  passages  lu 
and  *•  necessarily  imply  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
pre-existence.  t  "With  St.  Peter  we  may  couple  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude,  each  of  whom  calls  himself 
'  slave  of  Christ.'  St.  James  even  speaks  of  Christ 
as  'Lord  of  glory'  (21),  and  looks  for  His  appear- 
ance in  judgment  (5s-  *) ;  he  also  uses  language 
(I"-")  implying  that  in  Christ  is  revealed  a  prin- 
ciple of  supernatural  power  which  the  law  was 
unable  to  bestow  (cf.  Ro  8*). 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
St.  Peter's  sermons  in  Ac,  together  with  his  1st 
Ep.  and  the  Epp.  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  present 
us  with  the  general  conception  of  Christ  current 
in  the  earliest  apostolic  age.  By  the  first  Christians 
Christ  was  regarded  as  the  promised  Messias, 
whose  mission  had  been  sealed  by  His  resurrection 
and  exaltation,  and  in  whom  the  Jewish  expecta- 
tions concerning  the  'kingdom  of  God,'  and  an- 
ticipations of  future  'salvation,'  were  spiritually 
fulfilled.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  these 
ideas  ('the  kingdom'  and  'salvation')  were  coloured 
by  Jewish  preconceptions.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  widespread  expectation  of  the  speedy  second 
coming  of  Christ — an  idea  which  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  shared  by  the  apostles  themselves.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  conception  of  Christ  just  indicated 
formed  the  starting-point,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
deeper  conceptions  of  St.  Paul,  the  writer  of  He, 
and  St  John.    In  proceeding  to  gather  up  the 

*  8anday-Headlam  on  Ro  1». 

t  8ee  Harnack,  DogmengefchichU,  voL  L  appendix  L  Hamack 
believes  in  regard  to  1  P  iut  that  the  writer  holds  to  the  old 
Jewish  conception  of  'pre-existence,'  <.«.  predestination  In  tha 
counsels  of  God.  Christ '  was  manifested  in  these  last  days  tot 
our  sake,  that  is,  He  is  now  visibly  what  He  already  was  before 
God.  What  is  meant  here  is  not  an  incarnation,  but  a  revelation ' 
(Eng.  tr.  voL  L  p.  »|.   The  passage  11"  may  refer  to  the 

am 


propheta  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  dispensation, 
according  to  tha  usual  Interpretation  the  OT  pr>pheta 
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main  christological  theses  of  the  apostolic  teaching 
regarded  as  a  whole,  we  are  for  the  most  part,  bat 
not  exclusively,  dependent  on  these  last-mentioned 
writers. 

The  following  points  appear  to  be  of  main 
importance :  (1)  The  conception  of  Christ's  Lord- 
thip.  The  name  xvpiot  meets  us  in  St.  Peter's 
sermons,  in  Ja  and  Jude,  in  Jn  and  Rev,  and 
in  St,  Paul's  Epistles,  passim.  The  word  does 
not  necessarily  imply  Divinity,*  bat  in  NT 
it  meets  us  in  contexts  and  connexions  which, 
taken  together,  involve  the  ascription  of  Deityto 
Christ.  The  'Lordship'  of  Christ  means  His 
*  sovereignty '  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  in  that 
of  grace.  To  Christ  belongs  a  lordship  which  He 
has  merited  by  His  life  of  creaturely  service  and 
obedience  (Ro  10»,  1  Co  12»,  2  Co  4s).  He  is  supreme 
over  the  universe  and  over  His  Church  (Col  l1*-18, 
Ph  21W  ).  Christians  belong  to  Him  (Ro  14s,  1  Co 
3°);  they  are  'under  law  to  Christ'  (1  Co  8°, 
Gal  6*}.  He  is  the  fountaihhead  of  all  grace, 
authority,  disciplinary  and  ministerial  power  (1  Co 
64,  2  Co  108  13").  He  is  to  be  awaited  as  judge 
(2  Co  y).  St.  Paul  applies  to  Christ  OT  Jahweh 
passages  (e.g.  Ro  10U=J1 2° ;  cf.  Ro  10"-»,  1  Co  2" 
1032) ;  he  ascribes  to  Him  the  absolute  title  4  icipun 
(1  Co  16a,  2  Co  1"  11"  12",  Ro  14"),  and  in  one 
passage,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  climax,  he  uses 
an  even  stronger  expression,  '  God  over  ail  blessed 
for  evermore '  (Ro  9*).t 

(2)  Parallel  to  the  idea  of  lordship  is  that  of 
Sons/iip.  Christ  is  vlit  6to0 — a  recognized  title  of 
Messiah,  which,  like  Kipws,  is  often  illustrated  by  its 
context ;  often  by  other  characteristic  NT  phrases 
with  which  it  is  closely  associated.  The 'Sonship' 
of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  unique  (4  fttot  vlis,  Ro  8s5 ; 
4  iavrou  uloj,  ib.  8* ;  iu>voyerl)t,  Jn  1M,  1  Jn  4*),  i.e. 
it  is  not  ascribed  to  Christ  merely  as  a  Messianic 
title,  but  as  connoting  a  personal  relationship  to 
God.  The  phrase  is  used  in  contexts  which  imply 
a  literal  pre-existence ;  the  Son  of  God  is  '  sent ' 
(Ro  88,  Gal  4*,  1  Jn  4»- ") ;  He  'comes*  (1  Jn  4»  6» 
6s*) ;  He  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  heaven 
(1  Co  IS*7) ;  the  I.  was  a  change  of  state  in  the  life 
of  a  pre-existent  being,  of  the  Word  Himself 
(Jn  1"),  of  One  who  is  essentially  'spirit'  (2  Co 
3").t  The  '  Sonship '  of  Christ  is  thus  defined,  and 
acquires  a  new  significance.  It  is  not  merely 
'ethical,'  i.e.  such  as  any  man  may  acquire  by 
moral  affinity  to  God  ;  nor  merely  theocratic ;  it 
denotes  a  special,  unique,  incommunicable  relation- 
ship (Jn  lO*-'8).  Hence,  especially  in  St.  Paul's" 
earlier  Epistles  (Th,  Ro,  Co,  Gal),  a  position  is 
habitually  assigned  to  Christ  which  inevitably 
implies  His  real  Deity.  He  is  co-ordinated  witn 
God  in  greetings  and  farewells  (e.g.  2  Th  l1,  2  Co 
13").  He  is  the  source  of  St  Paul's  apostolate 
(Gal  l1) ;  the  agent  or  mediator  in  creation  (1  Co  8*) 
and  in  redemptive  history  (1  Co  10*).  The  I.  was, 
in  fact,  an  act  of  self-abnegation  whereby  a  life  of 
creaturely  limitations  was  accepted  in  exchange 
for  the  glories  of  heaven  (2  Co  8*,  Gal  4<). 

In  two  passages  of  later  Epp.  these  christological 
thoughts  are  more  fully  developed.  In  Ph  2*-"  St. 
Paul  deals  with  the  method  of  man's  redemption. 
Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  example  of  one  who  fore- 
goes prerogatives  that  might  be  claimed,  and 
renounces  for  a  season  a  state  of  divine  glory, 
bliss,  and  sovereignty  which  was  His  by  natural 
right.  The  passage  exhibits  specially  the  original 
divine  dignity,  the  unity,  and  the  continuous  action 

*  See  Sanday-Headlam  on  Bo  K 

t  See  the  careful  note  on  this  passage  in  Sanday.Headlam, 
Roman;  pp.  288-288.  They  adopt  tola  rendering  'with  tome 
■UghLbut  only  alight,  hesitation.* 

1  '  The  Lord  U  the  Spirit.'  .  .  .  •  It  la  with  this  most  original 
conception  of  the  divine  essence  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  must 
associate  the  fact  of  Hla  pre-existence'  (Saba tier,  The  Apottle 
PoaU  [tr.  by  Hi  lit  Y],  p.  832). 


of  the  person  who  passed  voluntarily  from  a  state 
of  heavenly  bliss  to  a  condition  of  creaturely 
servitude  and  suffering.  This  process  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  as  one  of  self-emptying  (iavrbr  ixirwrtr, 
6') ;  it  was  an  action  by  which  a  being,  possessing 
the  attributes  of  Deity  itself,  took  upon  Himself 
conditions  non-natural  to  Deity,  while  continuing 
in  a  real  sense  to  be  what  He  was  before.  The 
reward  of  His  self-sacrificing  'obedience'  (68;  cf. 
Ro  5")  was  exaltation  according  to  an  essential 
law  of  divine  action.  In  the  human  nature  which 
He  vouchsafed  to  assume,  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  divine  lordship  as  the  object  of  universal 
worship.  In  Col  l14"20  St.  Paul  deals  with  the 
cosmic  significance  of  the  I.  of  the  Son.  As  the 
'  image  of  the  invisible  God,'  He  occupies  a  position 
of  unique  pre-eminence  and  sovereignty,  both  over 
the  physical  universe  and  over  the  new  or  moral 
creation,  the  Church  of  redeemed  humanity.  He 
is  the  essential  mediator  in  nature,  the  'firstborn  of 
all  creation,'  i.e.  prior  to  creation,  and  sovereign 
over  it ;  in  relation  to  history  He  is  the  inheritor 
of  the  Messianic  promises  (Ps  89) ;  in  relation  to 
the  Church  He  is  the  essential  mediator  in  the 
sphere  of  grace,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead,  the 
fonntainhead  and  principle  of  a  new  supernatural 
life.  In  this  majestic  statement  St.  Paul  seems  to 
unfold  a  conception  essentially  identical  with  that 
of  the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel. 

(3)  In  Christ  God  reveals  Himself;  in  Him  man 
is  able  to  discern  the  character  ana  nature  of  '  the 
invisible  God'  (Col  1").  The  word  tUib*  in  the 
passage  here  quoted  is  found  in  an  earlier  Epistle 
(2  Co  44).  It  may  be  compared  both  with  the 
Johannine  phrase  Aoyoi,  and  with  the  expression 
in  He  1*  x<v>airH)n  rrjs  irroariatm.  The  '  Image '  of 
God  is  at  once  the  adequate  expression  and  the 
essential  revealer  of  Deity  (cf.  Jn  l18  6*>  12"  17',  Gal 
l1*  He  1',  and  consider  Mt  llJ7=Lk  10**).  In  Him 
the  divine  Fatherhood  is  manifested,  not  as  a  mere 
creative  relationship  in  which  God  stands  to  man- 
kind, but  as  an  internal  and  ultimate  mystery  of 
the  Godhead  (Ro  8U,  Eph  4»,  Jn  148-8  16") ;  in 
Christ  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  4*)  and  His  holiness 
(Jn  17",  Rev  4"  16s)  are  alike  revealed.  But 
beyond  this,  the  inner  mystery  of  the  divine 
nature  is  in  part  unfolded.  An  essential  Father- 
hood, an  essential  Sonship,  eternal  and  in  temporal, 
subsists  within  the  sphere  of  Deity:  a  necessary 
relationship  of  communion  and  dependence  be- 
tween two  divine  Persons  (Jn  l1-4).  St.  Paul 
seems  to  recognize  the  perfect  equality  of  these 
divine  Persons,  especially  in  snch  a  phrase  as  that 
of  Ph  2"  (4r  iLoptfi  BeoB  (rripyoni) ;  while  in  1  Co  Iff*-" 
he  teaches  the  fundamental  relation  of  dependence 
in  which  the  Son  stands  to  the  Father.  Thus  the 
revelation  of  God  'in  a  Son'  (He  1')  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  'glory'  in  a  twofold  sense ;  the 
Son  manifests  at  once  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  internal  distinctions  of  Person 
subsisting  within  the  divine  essence.  In  Him  the 
whole  fulness  of  Deity  has  its  permanent  abode 
(Col  1") ;  to  faith  it  can  be  manifested  (2  Co  4*) ; 
by  human  souls  it  can  be  apprehended  as  a  source 
of  life-giving  grace  (Jn  l18). 

(4)  All  the  apostles  agree  in  attributing  a  unique 
significance  to  the  work  and  death  of  Christ.  In 
Him  the  divine  purpose  of  'salvation'  was  real- 
ized :  deliverance  from  wrath,  and  the  imparting 
of  eternal  life  (1  Th  5»- 10).*  Jesus  Christ  stands  in 
relation  to  human  sin  not  merely  as  judge,  but  as 
'  saviour '  and  deliverer  (1  Th  Vs,  Ph  3"  etc.).  He 
gives  Himself  a  ransom  (\6rpor,  1  Ti  2* ;  cf .  Mt  20*, 
Jn  ll81- "etc);  He  dies  'for  our  sins' (1  Co  15* j 
cf.  Mt  26",  1  P2» 3U),  thus  inaugurating  a  uew 
covenant,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  are 
remission  of  sins  (1  Co  11s8),  a  new  right  of  access 

•  See  Sanday-Headlam'*  no**  «*>  e««v«h  tummni,  p.  t* 
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to  God  (He  7"  etc,  Eph  2"-18),  life  and  immortality 
(Ro  27,  1  Co  15*<),  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal 
3»,  Eph  lu,  He  64 ;  cf.  Ac  2",  1  Jn  3").  The  effects 
of  the  redemptive  work  are  described  under  several 
different  aspects.  In  Ro  and  Gal  St  Paul  connects 
his  doctrine  of  justification  with  the  Person  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  justifier  of  humanity ;  through 
faith  in  Him  the  merits  of  His  death  are  appro- 
priated by  men  (Ro  3s1-),  and  they  are  brought  into 
a  new  relation  to  God,  they  are  treated  as 
righteous  (Suvuoiiuroi,  Ro  3"),  '  accepted  in  the 
Beloved '  (Eph  1«).  The  shedding  of  His  blood  was, 
in  fact,  a  sacrifice  which  had  propitiatory  value 
(Ro  3ffl<-).  It  was  parallel  to,  while  it  transcended, 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Levities!  law ;  they  were 
material  in  quality,  often  repeated,  ineffective  in 
result ;  Christ's  sacrifice  was  spiritual,  and  therefore 
real ;  one  only  because  perfect  in  moral  quality, 
effectual  for  the  entire  removal  of  sin  (He  101"1*). 
Under  another  aspect  Christ  is  the  High  Priest  of 
humanity  (He  4"):  its  perfect  representative  and 
adequate  intercessor  before  God ;  quick  to  sym- 
pathize and  powerful  to  save  (ib.  4»  8>  7»).  He 
appears  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  true 
tabernacle,  there  to  present  Himself  in  the  presence 
of  God  on  man's  behalf  (He  7s*  9"-).  Once  again, 
Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Head  of  a  new  race 
(Ro  5m,  1  Co  15"*).  His  influence  on  humanity  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  first  Adam  in  the  extensive- 
ness  of  its  range,  but  transcendent  in  the  bene- 
ficence and  power  of  its  effects  (Ro  S1***1).  The 
result  of  Adam's  sin  was  death;  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ  has  its  issue  in  the  triumphant 
reign  of  grace  in  *  eternal  life '  (Ro  5s1  6a ;  of.  Jn 
3«.  m.  m  5114  6«. «  20*i). 

In  Eph,  one  very  prominent  thought  is  that  of 
the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer, 
risen  and  glorified,  in  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
His  body,  the  complement  or  fulness  of  His  being 
(Eph  l5*) ;  Christ  is  her  Head,  infusing  into  her  the 
grace  and  virtue  of  His  humanity  (Eph  la  4"  6a) ; 
present  in  the  manifold  operations  of  His  Spirit ; 
uniting  His  people  in  fellowship  with  Himself. 
St.  Peter  teaches  characteristically  that  the  Church 
is  the  true  people  of  God,  inheriting  by  right  of 
spiritual  descent  the  titles  of  ancient  1st.  (1  P  2*; 
of.  Gal  4",  He  12") ;  while  St.  John  dwells  on  the 
mystery  of  fellowship  with  God  attained  in  Christ 
(1  Jn  1*),  and  on  the  grace  of  sonship  vouchsafed 
to  individual  believers  (Jn  1").  In  a  word,  the 
work  and  passion  of  Christ  are  regarded  by  the 
apostles  as  the  source  of  all  spiritual  blessing ;  as 
the  means  of  bringing  all  Messianic  promises  to 
accomplishment. 

(5)  It  remains  to  notice  that  all  the  apostolic 
writers  seem  to  presuppose  an  authoritative  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  historic  events  of  Christ's  career,  and 
a  general  acceptance  in  the  Church  of  His  Messianic 
claim.  In  his  sermons  (Ac  2,  etc. )  St  Peter  appeals, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  known  facts  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection ;  while  St  Paul,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  starting-point  is  that  of  one  who  had 
not  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  but  was  called  to 
believe  in  a  glorified  Saviour,  alludes  in  various 
passages  to  recognized  incidents  of  Christ's  human 
fife  (see  Ro  1'  8\  Gal  4«,  2  Co  8»  5»,  1  Co  16»,  Ph 
2"-,  and  other  passages).  There  was,  in  short,  an 
apostolic  'tradition'  {rapdSons)  or  'traditions' 
wnich  formed  the  common  groundwork  of  teaching 
(cf.  Ro  6",  1  Co  lla,  2  Th  2»  3").  The  Messianic 
conception  of  Christ's  person  specially  distinguishes 
St  Peter's  sermons  in  Ac,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
absent  from  the  earlier  thought  of  St  Paul,*  and 
in  St  John's  teaching  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
In  Rev,  for  instance,  the  image  of  Christ  is 
Messianic  He  is  described  in  terms  suggestive 
of  His  human  descent  from  the  chosen  people 

*  See  febatter,  Th*  Apottlt  Paul,  cb.  2. 


(Rev  5*  11"  12"  22M) ;  and  His  kingly  dominion  is 
Messianically  conceived  as  a  victorious  conflict 
with  enemies  (6*  12»  19u*w),  though  His  lordship 
and  royalty  are  the  fruit  of  humiliation  (set 
especially  5* ;  cf.  Jn  1*-  **).  There  is  also  a  strong 
Messianic  element  in  the  Gospel  of  Jn,  e.g.  the 
titles  'Lamb  of  God,' '  Son  of  God,' '  King  of  Israel,' 
'  He  that  should  come '  (6M),  '  sent '  (97),  etc  * 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  view  under  which 
the  apostles  describe  the  higher  nature  of  our 
Lord.  Taken  together  they  combine  the  various 
lines  of  Messianic  prediction  in  a  single  concep- 
tion, that  of  the  Goa-man.   Jesus  the  Messiah  of 

Srophecy  is  the  central  object  of  their  thought  and 
evotion.  Nothing  more  significantly  illustrates 
this  than  the  use  by  NT  writers  of  the  designation 
SovKot  'Ii^roD  XpurroO;  in  this  case  the  name  of 
Christ  replaces  that  of  J"  in  an  already  familiar 
OT  phrase  {SovKot  0tov  or  tvplov).  Further,  we  may 
notice  that  prayer  is  addressed  to  Christ  (Ac  7**, 
2  Co  12s,  Jn  9*);  and  that  He  is  the  object  of 
universal  adoration  in  heaven  (Rev  BP-) ;  that  He 
is,  in  a  word,  God. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  survey  NT 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  whole  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  idea  of  the  God-man  was 
one  which  would  not  be  readily  apprehended  in  all 
its  bearings  by  men  who,  like  the  twelve  apostles, 
had  been  educated  in  Jewish  modes  of  thought, 
and  bad  perhaps  imbibed  to  a  great  extent  the 
national  spirit  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  Jerus. ,  and  the  beginnings  at 
least  of  the  movement  by  which  the  message  of  the 
gospel  was  extended  to  the  heathen  world,  that 
Christians  could  become  fully  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  the  divine  fact  on  which  their 
religion  was  based — the  appearance  of  the  God-man 
on  earth,  t  When  we  consider  that  our  Lord  con- 
fined His  own  ministerial  activity  and  that  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  '  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  10*),  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  there  appears  in  NT  a  lower, 
as  well  as  a  higher,  form  of  christological  doctrine ; 
a  form  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  represented  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Synoptists,  and  St  James,  and 
St  Peter,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  St  Paul  and 
St  John.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  outj  the  distinct 
aspects  under  which  different  NT  writers  present 
the  figure  of  Christ  cannot  fairly  be  construed  as 
representing  radically  different  types  of  belief  in 
regard  to  His  person.    See  SON  OF  God. 

ui.  It  may  be  next  inquired  what  light  Scripture 
throws  upon  the  purposes  and  results  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  significance  assigned  to  the  event  in 
Scripture  presupposes  something  much  more  than 
the  mere  inspiration,  '  adoption,  or  exaltation  of  a 
man.  The  I.  was  no  mere  presence  of  God  in  a  man; 
no  mere  mode  of  mystical  indwelling ;  no  mere  moral 
relationship  such  as  might  subsist  between  friends. 
It  was  a  real,  permanent,  indissoluble  union  of  two 
perfect  natures,  divine  and  human ;  an  assumption 
of  manhood  into  personal  unity  with  a  divine  being, 
so  that  the  Godhead  employs  the  manhood  as  an 
organ,  and  wears  it  as  a  vesture ;  so  that  all  the 
acts  and  sufferings  of  the  human  nature  properly 
belong  to  the  Godhead.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
NT  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  express  statement  of  Jn  1" 
(A  Xtryot  tri.pt  tytrero) ;  in  all  references  to  the 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God  as  single  and  con- 
tinuous (e.g.  1  Co  8«,  Eph  4»-  *>,  Ph  2"-,  He  1»  etc ) ; 
in  such  '  theopaschite '  language  as  that  of  Ac  2038 ; 
in  the  ascription  of  life-giving  properties  to  the 
flesh  of  Christ  (Jn  6™-),  or  of  cleansing  efficacy  to 
His  blood  (He  9") ;  in  the  mention  of  His  human 
nature  as  an  object  of  adoration  (Ph  21*).  In  fact 
speaking  generally,  the  NT  regards  the  L  not  as 

•  Of.  Ughttoot,  Biblical  Smaft.vp.  144-158. 
t  Of.  Dorntr,  Penan  of  Child,  Dir.  L  toL  Ljkt, 
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the  birth  of  a  unique  man,  but  as  a  momentous 
event  in  the  eternal  life  of  God :  a  manifestation, 
a  forthcoming,  a  mission,  a  redemptive  movement, 
a  visitation,  a  great  descent.  In  the  I.  the  self- 
same Person  who  had  pre-existed  in  the  form  of 
God,  who  had  created  and  sustained  in  being  the 
universe  of  things  visible  and  invisible, '  descended ' 
from  heaven  (Eph  4M),  and  submitted  Himself  to 
a  fresh  series  of  experiences  in  the  sphere  of  human 
life  and  history,  without  ceasing  to  be  in  essence 
what  He  ever  had  been,  the  Son  or  Word  of  the 
Father.  He  and  none  other  lay  in  the  cradle,  grew 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  was  tempted  and  troubled, 
suffered,  died  and  lay  in  the  grave,  rose  again,  and 
ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  is  'the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever'  (He  13").  It 
follows  that  in  virtue  of  this  unity  of  Person,  sub- 
sisting in  two  different  states,  heavenly  and  earthly, 
both  human  and  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
Christ,  and  may  be  rightly  interchanged.  An 
instance  of  this  'cross  and  circulatory  mode  of 
speech  (technically  called  communicatio  idiomatum) 
may  be  found  in  1  Co  2s,  and  possibly  also  in 
Jn3». 

The  belief  of  the  first  Christians  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  I.  may,  in  fact,  be  gathered  rather 
from  the  significance  attached  to  Christ'*  work 
than  from  express  statements  in  Scripture  ai.out 
His  person.  All  the  NT  writers  are  at  one  in 
ascribing  to  the  appearance  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  an  element  of  finality.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
James  reflect  to  some  extent  the  current  Messianic 
belief  in  the  nearness  of  Christ's  return  to  judgment 
(1  P  4»-w,  Ja  5s-').  The  'revelation'  of  Christ  is 
the  goal  of  human  hope  and  expectation  (1  P  lu). 
St.  Paul  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  supreme  object 
of  faith ;  religion  consists  ultimately  in  a  right 
relation  of  the  soul  to  Him  (Ro  3M  etc.).  Christ  is 
a  Being  in  whom  souls  are  mystically  incorporated 
by  baptism.  They  share  sacram  en  tally  the  acts, 
experiences,  and  Bufferings  of  His  earthly  life 
(Ro  G»<;  Gal  2»,  Col  2",  Eph  2»-  •  5*>).  They  are  '  in 
Christ'  (Ro  8»  12»,  Gal  1»  3*",  Eph  1>  2»,  Ph  ll 
etc.)  'and  Christ  in  them'  (Ro  8",  Gal  2*  etc); 
their  souls  and  bodies  are  His  temple  (2  Co  13'). 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  regards  Christianity 
mainly  under  one  aspect — as  the  final  religion. 
Christ  as  'Son'  of  God  brings  to  man  a  final 
authoritative  message  from  God.  The  religion 
which  is  based  on  His  revelation  and  finished  work 
has  the  characteristic  of  'perfection'  (reXefuow). 
It  establishes  that  unimpeded  fellowship  between 
God  and  man  which  was  impossible  under  the 
Levities!  system  (7U).  Christianity  is  '  the  better 
hope  whereby  we  draw  near  to  God'  (7U).  In  this 
verse  we  have  the  '  dogmatic  centre '  of  the  Epistle. 
To  St.  John  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion — 
the  final  disclosure  of  God,  revealing  the  possibility 
of  perfect  fellowship  between  God  and  man.  It  is 
final  because  it  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  real  L  of  God. 
1  Jn  'is  probably  the  final  interpretation  of  the 
whole  series  of  divine  revelations.  ...  It  declares 
that  in  the  presence  of  Christ  there  has  been  given 
and  there  will  be  given  that  knowledge  of  God  for 
which  man  was  made,  issuing  in  fellowship  which 
is  realized  here  in  the  Christian  society,  and  which 
reaches  to  the  source  of  all  life."  The  collective 
testimony  of  the  apostles,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
irresistibly  proves  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  Christ's  life  and  personality  had  made.  No 
doubt  they  varied  in  their  power  of  analyzing  that 
impression.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ  is  the  necessary  inference  from  all  that 
they  ascribed  to  Him,  and  taught  concerning  Him. 

The  august  dignity  and  glory  of  the  event  corre- 
sponds to  the  importance  of  the  purpose  it  was 
designed  to  serve:  the  consummation  of  the 
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universe,  the  disclosure  of  God,  the  restoration  of 
humanity. 

1.  The  cosmic  significance  of  the  I.,  and  the  view 
that  it  was  eternally  purposed  independently  of 
the  fact  of  human  sin,  seems  indeed  to  be  implied 
in  such  passages  as  Eph  l4*10,  and  possibly  He  2'° — 
passages  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  I.  of  the 
Son  was  an  event  predestined  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Tat  universe  may  well,  so  far  at 
human  reason  can  judge,  have  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  I.  of  its  Creator.  When,  however,  the 
question  is  raised  whether  this  event  was  pre- 
destined in  view  of  man's  foreseen  fall,  scriptural 
testimony  fails  us,  and  we  are  left  to  the  considera- 
tion whether  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  God 
would  have  made  His  highest  gift  to  His  creatures 
contingent  on  human  transgression.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evolutionary  movement,  whether  in 
physical  nature  or  in  human  history,  which  tends 
towards  a  'fulness  of  time'  (Gal  44,  cf.  Eph  lw), 
seems  unaccountably  to  fail  unless  crowned  by  the 
appearance  of  One  who  is  the  flower  of  human  kind, 
and  whose  coming  marks  a  climax  in  revelation. 
But  here,  again,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  a  priori 
reasoning. 

2.  At  least  we  know  that  the  L  is  a  crowning 
disclosure  of  God.  He  who  had  revealed  something 
of  His  nature.  His  'power  and  Godhead,'  in  the 
works  of  creation  (Ro  1") ;  who  had  spoken  to  man 
in  divers  ways,  through  the  warnings  of  conscience, 
through  visions,  dreams,  and  oracles;  who  had 
manifested  His  purposes  in  judgment,  type,  and 
inspired  prophecy,  finally  spoke  to  man  '  in  a  Son ' 
(He  1').  In  Christ  the  will,  mind,  and  character 
of  God  were  finally  revealed.  '  If  we  searched  all 
space,'  says  Luthardt, '  we  should  discover  only  the 
gospel  of  power ;  if  we  surveyed  all  time,  only  the 
gospel  of  righteousness.  Only  in  Jesus  Christ  dc 
we  learn  the  gospel  of  grace.'  Christ  indeed 
revealed  the  essence  of  God's  being :  fatherly  lovt 
and  self-imparting  holiness.  In  the  character  of 
Christ,  in  His  life  of  self-forgetful  love,  in  His 
compassion  for  sinners,  in  the  severity  of  His 
judgment  on  sin,  is  manifested  the  essential  char- 
acter of  God :  '  He  that  hath  seen  me,'  He  said, 
'hath  seen  the  Father'  (Jn  14»;  cf.  12»,  Col  1", 
eUi>r  rod  tfeoC  to8  iopdrov).  Further,  by  His  claim 
to  stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  God,  He  manifested 
the  distinctions  of  relationship  existing  within 
the  divine  essence.  He  unfolded  the  name  of  God 
as  Triune  (Mt  28u).  The  formula  of  baptism,  in 
fact,  supplements  those  passages  in  which  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  are  represented  as  subordinate  to 
God,  or  ministering  to  His  will  It  implies  that 
these  two  blessed  Persons  are  co-equal  with  the 
Father  in  nature  and  state,  and  in  their  claim  to 
be,  together  with  Him,  worshipped  and  glorified. 

3.  The  mystery  of  the  I.  was  intended  for  the 
restoration  of  man,  for  the  removal  of  sin  and  its 
effects  (Lk  15*  19",  Jn  1»  S1*,  Gal  44,  Ro  51"-, 
1  Co  15a  a»,  1  Ti  lu,  1  Jn  3").  The  coming  of 
Christ  made  all  things  new ;  it  restored  all  things 
to  their  original  unity  (Eph  V).  The  Redeemei 
gathered  up  into  Himself  elements  which  the  Fall 
had  disintegrated ;  He  represents  manhood  to  God 
in  its  initial  truth  and  purity,  corresponding  to  the 
divine  thought,  fulfilling  its  true  law,  attaining  its 
ideal  destiny,  perfection  through  suffering  (He  a84-). 
In  Him  is  exhibited  the  fact  that  sin  is  no  true  or 
necessary  element  in  human  nature,  but  a  vice  or 
corruption  of  it.  The  first  step  in  the  re-creation 
of  humanity  must  be  the  exhibition  of  a  true 
pattern  of  manhood  in  a  life  perfectly  well-pleasing 
to  the  Father  (Jn  8»;  cf.  Lk  S°,  Mt  17").  It  is 
needless  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  NT 
writers  constantly  point  to  the  example  of  Christ. 
He  Himself  bids  men  'learn  of  him  (Mt  ll9*)  and 
follow  His  example  (Jn  13") ;  and  St  Paul  tells 
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the  ThessaJoniana  that  they  themselves '  are  taught 
of  God  to  love  one  another'  (1  Th  4»;  cf.  Jn  6"). 
But,  farther,  Christ  removes  the  barrier  which  sin 
had  raised  between  man  and  his  Creator;  He 
'takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (Jn  lffl) ;  He 
makes  atonement  for  it  (cf.  He  2") ;  He  offers  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  it  (cf.  Eo  3a  IXturriipior, 
1  Jn  2»  4W  IWjitfc),  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  (He  9"). 
He  assumed  human  nature,  in  its  outward  aspect 
such  as  the  Fall  had  left  it,  with  all  ita  obligations 
(cf .  Mt  3U),  its  accumulated  heritage  of  weakness 
and  pain,  its  necessary  subjection  to  vanity  (Ro 
8*>) ;  He  '  laid  hold  of  it '  (Art\o^d»mu,  He  2")  in 
its  weakness  indeed,  but  not  in  its  perversion  and 
corruption,  for  He  was  without  sin,  though  He 
suffered  for  sin  (Ro  8'  etc.) ;  and  by  a  continuous 
act  of  perfect  obedience  (Ro  5U)  He  discharged  the 
debt  of  entire  self-devotion  by  which  alone  man 
could  satisfy  the  jealous  love  and  the  righteous 
claim  of  his  Creator  (cf.  He  10w»).  His  death  on 
the  cross  was  a  representative  and  vicarious  act  of 
submission  to  the  just  penalties  of  human  sin  (see 
different  modes  of  expression  :  in  Gal  2s0  inrkp  tfwu, 
1  Co  15*  irrip  ruv  d/ut/mujv  tiuQp,  Ro  8'  rtpl  i/mprlat, 
Mt  26a  x«ot  ro\X£»,  20s8  \6rpor  irrl  toXXwy,  etc); 
and  the  effects  of  Christ's  acceptance  of  death  are 
described  under  different  metaphors :  '  redemption ' 
(i.e.  according  to  OT  associations,  deliverance  from 
slavery  at  a  mighty  cost),  'propitiation'  {i.e.  an 
act  or  process  by  which  sin  is  neutralized),  're- 
mission of  sins  (Ro  3s*  etc.),  '  reconciliation  wita 
God,'  •  '  salvation,'  etc. 

But  the  work  of  redemption  is  followed  by  the 
work  of  re-creation  and  sanctification.  The  resur- 
rection, by  which  the  seal  is  set  on  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Son,  and  the  ascension,  by  which  as 
High  Priest  He  passes  within  the  veil  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  in  our  behalf  (He  9"),  are 
followed  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Comforter,  in 
whose  coming  the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church 
is  accomplished  ;  He  comes  as  a  '  quickening  spirit ' 
(1  Co  15")  to  inspire,  enlighten,  heal,  strengthen, 
and  sanctify  His  members,  to  unite  them  to  Him- 
self and  to  God,  to  dwell  permanently  in  their 
hearts,  to  impart  to  them  'by  habitual  and  real 
infusion'  His  own  righteousness,  to  make  them 

Sartakers  of  His  life,  to  enable  them  for  the  life  of 
ivine  service  and  sonship,  to  conform  them  to 
the  likeness  of  Himself,  and  raise  them  into  the 
glory  of  the  risen  life  (Ro  81*-,  Gal  2»  etc.,  Jn  &"•). 

These  three  aspects  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the.  incarnate  Son  of  God  may  be  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  Messianic  conceptions,  as 
prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  functions.  Thus  (1) 
as  Prophet,  Christ  places  Himself,  so  to  speak,  in 
line  with  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  (Mt  2329'-). 
Like  them,  He  teaches,  He  reveals  the  will  of  Goa, 
He  preaches  the  divine  requirement;  like  many 
among  them,  He  is  dishonoured,  rejected,  and  slain 
(cf.  Iik  4*4t 13*"1).  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  His  pro- 
phetic office  that  He  preaches  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  reveals  its  principles  and  mysteries  (see  Mt  13s"). 
He  elucidates  the  moral  law ;  He  guides  souls ;  He 
instructs  His  disciples  ;  He  denounces  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisees ;  He  rebukes,  threatens,  predicts 
the  future  (Mt  6»  15"  22s1- »,  23™-  etc.).  As 
prophet  endued  with  power,  'the  power  of  the 
Spirit'  (Lk4";  cf.  Mt  12s8),  He  works  miracles 
which  are  themselves  emblems  or  symbols  of  the 
diverse  operations  of  grace.  And  He  exhibits  the 
divine  will  for  man,  not  merely  by  authoritative 
teaching  and  by  deeds  of  power,  but  by  a  life  of 
unbroken  zeal,  devotion,  and  fidelity  to  God  (cf. 
He  32) ;  His  example,  in  short,  is  one  element  in 
the  exercise  of  His  prophetic  office.  In  Him, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  man  is  '  taught 
•f  God '  (Is  54» ;  cf.  Jn  6«). 

*  See  a  not*  in  8anda)-HeadJim  on  Romant,  p.  1281 


(2)  As  High  Priest,  Christ  offers  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  man— the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 
The  writer  of  Hebrews  implies  that,  for  the  discharge 
of  His  priestly  function,  Christ  was  prepared  by  the 
discipline  of  earthly  life :  He  vouchsafed  to '  learn ' 
obedience,  sympathy,  compassion,  fellow-feeling 
with  sinners ;  His  participation  in  a  common 
nature  fitted  Him  to  be  a  faithful  representative 
of  mankind.  He  fulfils  in  Himself  two  distinct 
types  of  priesthood  s  He  is  a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  (He  7),  i.e.  His  priesthood  belongs 
to  an  order  eternal  and  supra-national,  connected 
with  a  celestial  service  and  a  'true  tabernacle' 
(8J),  based  on  divine  promises,  and  combining 
kingly  with  priestly  functions  (cf.  Zee  3**w  ft*-"). 
Further,  He  fulfilled  all  that  had  been  prefigured  by 
the  Levitic  ordinances  and  priesthood,  by  offering 
Himself  as  a  spotless  victim  (He  7"  8*  9"- *»  lO"*"), 
and  by  entering  within  the  veil  of  the  true  taber- 
nacle, there  to  present  Himself  in  the  presence  of 
God  on  behalf  of  His  brethren,  and  to  dedicate 
them  in  His  own  Person  for  the  life  of  acceptable 
service  (4M  6»  7s*  8'-*-«  9U).  As  the  true  Mel- 
chizedek,  in  whom  the  offices  of  king  and  priest  are 
united,  He  bestows  blessing,  and  feeds  His  people 
with  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  (cf.  Gn  141M-).  As 
the  antitype  of  the  Aaronic  priest  He  cleanses  the 
whole  sphere  of  worship  with  His  own  blood  (9aL) ; 
He  purges  the  individual  conscience  from  the 
defilement  of  sin  [V- "),  and  '  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for '  mankind  (7a). 

(3)  Finally,  as  King,  Christ  is  the  personal 
centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  royalty  of  the 
Messiah  had  been  predicted  by  ancient  prophecy, 
and  as  '  King  of  the  Jews'  Christ  was  proclaimed 
on  the  cross  (Jn  18*7  191*).  As  King,  He  assumes 
an  absolute  authority  over  the  consciences  and 
hearts  of  men  as  their  rightful  lord.  In  Him  the 
ancient  theocratic  idea,  that  God  was  the  true  King 
of  Isr.,  dwelling  among  His  subjects,  and  residing 
in  His  temple  as  in  a  palace,  was  fulfilled.  In  Rev 
St.  John  to  some  extent  reverts  to  the  OT  and 
later  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messianic  King  as  a 
warrior  victorious  over  Israel's  foes.  The  Son  of  God 
is  crowned  with  '  many  crowns ' ;  He  rides  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer  (Rev  6*  12*  14"  19""1*) ; 
and  the  same  thought  of  Messianic  Kingship  is  a 
leading  idea  of  Mt.  As  King,  Christ  proclaims '  with 
authority '  the  dawn  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7).  He  explains  its  nature  and 
conditions  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  (Mt 
13),  and  after  His  resurrection  He  claims  'all 
authority'  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Mt  28u).  As 
King,  He  is  the  fountainhead  of  ministerial  power, 
the  Master  whom  His  servants  honour  ana  obey, 
the  omnipotent  source  of  grace,  power,  life,  and 
mercy  (He  4M).  He  founds  a  mediatorial  system 
whereby  men  attain  what  they  seek  for,  union 
with  Himself  and  with  the  Father.  With  authority 
He  institutes  the  sacrament  of  baptism  or  incor- 
poration (Mt  28",  Jn  3*-),  and  the  Eucharist  or 
sacrament  of  union  (Mt  26*  etc,  Jn  6*"-).  He 
bestows  the  Spirit;  He  gives  'gifts  unto  men'; 
He  appoints  a  ministerial  order,  which  He  com- 
missions to  act,  and  to  proclaim  forgiveness  in  His 
name  (Eph  4ut,  Jn  2CFt)  in  order  that  the  central 
purpose  of  His  coming  may  be  accomplished,  '  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins'  should  be  preached 
in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerus. 
(Lk  24").  Finally,  He  rules  the  universe,  bearing 
all  things  onward  in  their  appointed  course  (He  Is), 
extending  His  kingdom  through  gradual  subdual 
of  all  hostile  elements :  '  He  urnst  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet'  (1  Co  15»).  He 
waits  expectant  'till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool' (He  10";  cf.  lu) ;  and  in  the  last  day  it 
is  He  who  will  sit  as  King  '  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory  *  to  judge  the  world  (Mt  251"-}. 
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Thnu  the  I.,  properly  understood,  is  a  key  to  the 
history  of  the  universe.  All  history,  it  has  been 
■aid,  is  summed  up  in  the  three  sentences,  He  it 
coming.  He  has  come,  He  will  come  again  (cf.  Rev 
22u)  ;'and  certainly  this  is  the  fundamental  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  If  the  OT  foresees  (Gal  3s)  the  I., 
the  NT  develops  its  significance  as  an  actual  event, 
and  persistently  points  to  the  return  of  the  In- 
carnate as  the  goal  of  history.  There  is  no  reason 
for  denying  a  certain  advance  in  the  intellectual 
apprehension  and  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
I.  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  Indeed  it  is  what  we  should 
a  priori  expect.  But  in  this  article  we  have  been 
concerned  with  positive  and  definite  results,  with 
the  ultimate  position  which  the  NT  assigns  to 
Christ ;  and  it  is  contended  that  the  divergent  and 
varied  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  ana  reconciled  by  the  belief 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  only  the  expected 
Messiah  of  prophecy,  but  in  a  unique  and  absolute 
sense  divine :  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God. 

Litkraturh. — Ebnutl  In  Heraqg's  RE,  'Jems  OhrUtus  der 
Gottmensch ' ;  Oehler,  Theol.  of  OT ;  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT ; 
Dorner,  Person  of  Chritt ;  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v. 
M  60-67 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed ;  Browne.  Exposition  of  the  89 
Articles ;  Andrewes,  Sermons  on  the  Nativity ;  Liddon,  Bampton 
Lectures ;  Wilberforoe,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  Dale,  The 
Atonement;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology;  Brace, 
The  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures ;  West- 
oott,  Christus  Consummator ;  Kingdon,  God  Incarnate :  Ottley, 
Doct.  of  the  Incarnation :  Adamson,  Studies  of  the  mind  tn 
Christ.  For  the  apostolic  belief  in  regard  to  Christ's  Person  see 
also  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma  (Introductory  division). 

R.  L.  C-TTLKY. 

INCENSE  is  AV  tr°  of  two  Heb.  words  which  at 
first  were  quite  distinct  in  meaning,  although 
latterly  the  second  of  them  came  to  be  practically 
synonymous  with  tho  first,  1.  njtap,  frankincense 
{wh.  see),  U  tr"1  '  incense '  by  AV  in  Is  43a*  608  66s, 
Jer  6"  17s"  41*,  in  all  of  which  passages  RV 
accurately  substitutes  'frankincense.'  The  Gr. 
equivalent  is  XiySocoj,  which  appears  in  NT  in  Mt2u 
and  Rev  18u.  2.  rrjbj  (in  Dt  33'*  .Tjtoj?  [cf.  the 
prop,  name  geturah,  rr*oa],  in  Jer  44"  igp), 
generally  reproduced  in  LXX  by  $vulapa  or  Ov- 
lui.iM.ra  (cf.  for  NT  usage  Lk  1»  Rev  5s  8s'-  18",  in 
the  last  along  with  \ipavos).  In  Ex  30s*- 87  RV 
substitutes  '  incense '  (rnap)  for  '  perfume,'  in  2  Ch 
2*  *  burn  incense '  (npan)  for  '  burn  sacrifice,'  and  in 
Rev  5*  1818  '  incense '  (evfuiiwra)  for  '  odours '  of  AV 
(cf .  Rev  8»). 

Frankincense  was  an  ingredient  of  the  holy 
incense,  Ex  30** ;  it  was  used  as  incense,  Jer  6" ;  it 
was  put  on  the  meal  offering  (Lv  21-  *■  »■ "  6",  cf.  6", 
Nu  5") ;  also  on  the  shewbread,  Lv  24T ;  one  form  of 
luxury  was  to  burn  it  as  a  perfume,  Ca  3'  4*- 14 ; 
along  with  gold  it  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
tribute  to  be  brought  to  Israel,  Is  60*  (cf.  Mt  2"  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Jesus).  Both 
frankincense  [Xipavos)  and  incense  {duplapa)  are 
mentioned  amongst  the  merchandise  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic Babylon,  Rev  18u.  On  the  Arabian  traffic 
in  incense  see  ARABIA,  vol.  i.  p.  134b. 

The  offering  of  incense,  which  bulks  so  largely 
in  the  later  ritual,  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  Israel's  history.  Well- 
hausen  (who  is  followed  in  his  conclusions  more  or 
less  closely  by  Kuenen,  Nowack,  Benzinger,  and 
many  others)  will  have  it  that  the  first  mention  of 
offering  incense  is  in  Jer  6".  In  the  older  litera- 
ture "np,*  according  to  him,  always  refers  to  the 
burning  of  the  fat  or  the  meal  and  making  these 
go  up  in  sweet  smoke  (cf.  Lv  3*  [P]  etc.)  to  J", 
while  the  substantive  rqba  in  like  manner  has  the 

*  The  Piel  of  this  verb  Is  used  by  the  older  writers,  the 
Hiphil  by  P  and  the  Chronicler,  while  in  the  transition  period 
represented  by  the  oompiler  of  Kings  the  two  formations  are 
used  promiscuously. 


quite  general  sense  of  what  is  burnt  upon  the 
altar.*  The  meaning  'incense'  belongs  to  it  for 
the  first  time  with  certainty  in  Ezekiel  (8U  16" 
23") ;  subsequently  the  word  occurs  frequently  in 
P,  always  in  this  sense ;  elsewhere  only  in  Pr  27*, 
where  it  is  used  not  with  a  sacred  but  a  secular 
application  (E V  '  perfume ').  Even  in  such  late 
passages  as  I  S  2",  Ps  66'*  141'  Wellhausen  denies 
that  it  means  anything  more  than  sweet  smcke, 
which  is  the  sense  he  attributes  to  it  in  the  only 
two  certainly  pro-exilic  passages  where  it  occurs,  Is 
l1*  and  Dt  33**  (otherwise  DUlm.  and  Steuernagel, 
both  of  whom  find  the  meaning '  incense '  in  Dt  33M, 
although  Steuernagel  considers  that  this  implies  a 
pretty  late  date  for  the  passage,  which,  however, 
he  would  make  prior  to  P,  because  all  Levites  have 
according  to  it  the  prerogative  of  burning  incense 
to  J",  whereas  in  P  this  duty  and  privilege  is 
assigned  only  to  the  seed  of  Aaron ;  cf.  Nu  16'- M 
17*  [Eng.  Again,  in  Am  4*  8"";  Is  1"*, 

Mic  6U',  where  we  have  detailed  lists  of  ritual  acts, 
there  is  no  mention  of  incense,  and  JE  as  well  as  the 
books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  equally 
silent,  njto^,  '  frankincense,'  appears  first  in  Jer 
6*  17*  41»,  elsewhere  only  in  P  (Ex  30*  Lv2>-  *•  u 
5"  6s  24',  Nu  5"),  Deutero-Isaiah  (Is  4321  60*  66»), 
the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  9*>),  and  Canticles  (3«  4s- "). 

From  all  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
the  use  of  incense  was  introduced  not  long  before 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  (in  6*>  it  is  referred  to  as  rare, 
costly,  unnecessary).  It  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  gradual  refinement  of  the  cultus,  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  and  the  contagion  of  the  rites 
of  heathen  religions  (cf.  Jer  111J- "  48s*,  2  Ch  342»). 

In  P  incense  has  a  very  extensive  use,  and  is 
regarded  as  extremely  sacred.  It  was  to  be  used 
with  every  meal  offering  (Lv  2LS  etc.),  as  well  as 
to  be  offered  alone,  in  which  latter  case  it  safe- 
guarded the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lv  16lJt) ; 
and  it  made  atonement  for  the  people  after  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  (Nu  17"1-  [Eng.  16«"  ]).  The 
holy  incense  was  to  be  prepared  according  to  a 
special  recipe  (Ex  30*"-)  from  stacte,  onycha,  and 
galbanum  (see  sep.  arts,  on  these  words),  along 
with  pure  frankincense — an  equal  weight  of  each 
(see  Dillm.  ad  loc.).  Josephus  states  that  there 
were  thirteen  ingredients  used  in  his  day,  and  that 
a  great  store  of  these  was  always  kept  in  the 
temple  (BJ  V.  v.  6,  VI.  viii.  3).  It  was  forbidden 
(Ex  30*7'-)  to  imitate  this  preparation  for  private 
use;  to  burn  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  high 
priest ;  the  presumption  of  the  Korahites  in  taking 
it  upon  them  to  burn  incense  was  punished  with 
death  (Nu  16;  of.  the  Chronicler's  account  of 
Uzziah's  leprosy,  2  Ch  26u&) ;  Aaron's  own  sons 
died  for  offering  it  improperly  (Lv  101L). 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  growing  im- 
portance attached  by  P  to  incense  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that  finally  an  altar  of  incense  (nsjn 
n-jbijn)  is  introduced.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in 
Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7"  being  part  of  what  is 
otherwise  known  to  be  a  late  passage),  and  in  the 
account  of  the  Tabernacle  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  mention  of  the  incense  altar  comes  in 
awkwardly  at  the  end  (Ex  301*-)-  Hence  the 
majority  of  modern  critics  are  disposed  to  assign 
the  mention  of  this  altar  to  a  late  stratum  of  P. 
It  is  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  even  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16  [P])  it  is 
not  upon  an  altar  but  with  censers  (wh.  see)  that 
incense  is  offered  (v.1*).  Even  Pseudo-Hecatseus 
(ap.  Jos.  e.  Ap.  L  22)  mentions  nothing  as  being  in 
the  interior  of  the  temple  but  the  candlestick  and 
a  golden  /Sw/tAs,  which  probably  refers  to  the  table 
of  the  shewbread  (cf.  Ezk  41"  44",  with  Davidson's 

*  'The  root  Ifatara  in  Arabia  signifies  to  exhale  an  odour  (» 
roasting-'  (Driver  on  Am  S8) 
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and  Bertholet'a  notes).  Dillmann,  who  does  not 
share  Wellhausen's  scepticism  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  altar  of  incense,  admits  that  at  least  Ex  30" 
is  an  addition  to  the  original  law,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  Lv  Wb.  On  this  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  position  of  the  altar,  and 
the  difficulty  occasioned  by  He  9*,  see  Incense  Altar 
under  art.  Tabernacle. 

According  to  Ex  307'-  incense  had  to  be  offered 
on  the  altar  every  morning  and  evening  (cf.  Joma 
iii.  5).  The  Mishnic  tract  TarrUd  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  ritual  of  the  morning  service,  which 
may  possibly  be  fairly  correct  for  NT  times, 
although  it  is  of  little  value  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  ritual  some  centuries  earlier.  We  are  told, 
inter  alia,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  decide  by  lot 
which  of  the  priests  were  to  perform  the  various 
functions  (cf.  Joma  ii.  4),  amongst  which  the 
offering  of  incense  was  counted  specially  solemn, 
although  it  was  no  longer  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  high  priest.  John  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant. 
XTTT.  x.  3)  and  Zach arias  (Lk  1*-*°)  are  both  said  to 
bave  received  a  divine  revelation  while  engaged  in 
this  act.  In  offering  the  incense,  fire  was  taken 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  carried  into 
the  temple,  where  it  was  laid  upon  the  incense 
altar,  and  then  the  incense  was  emptied  from  a 
golden  vessel  upon  the  fire.  See  a  full  account  in 
Schttrer,  HJP II.  L  295. 

The  use  of  incense  in  the  temple  may  have  been 
partly  for  antiseptic  fumigation,  but  it  is  largely 
explained  by  the  partiality  of  the  Oriental  to 
sweet  odours.  He  enjoys  these  himself,  and  he 
offers  them  to  those  whom  be  desires  to  honour 
(cf.  Dn  2**).  In  India  it  was  customary  to  scent 
the  roads  when  the  king  went  out  (Curt.  vni. 
ix.  23);  when  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
incense  was  burnt  on  the  bridge  (Herod,  vii.  54) ;  as 
Alexander  the  Great  marched  against  Babylon, 
there  were  altars  erected  to  him  and  incense  burnt 
(Curt.  T.  L  20).  It  is  easy  to  see  bow  such  customs 
could  be  transferred  to  the  cultus,  in  honour  of  the 
object  of  worship.  If  this  cannot  be  proved  for 
some  other  Oriental  nations,  at  least  it  is  certain 
in  the  case  of  such  neighbours  of  Israel  as  the 
Phoenicians  (2  K  23»,  Jer  7»  llu  32»  441™-,  Hos  2"), 
the  Babylonians  (Herod,  i.  183,  possibly  Is  65s), 
and  the  Egyptians  (Plutarch,  Ind.  81 ;  Dioscor. 
L  24).  Cf.,  further,  IK  11s,  2  K  22",  Jer  V  19", 
Ezk  6U  23".  In  Israel  incense  was  supposed  to  be 
specially  acceptable  to  J"  (Dt  33'*),  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  nave  an  atoning  efficacy  (Nu  17lu' 
[Eng.  lO4"-]).  See  the  very  full  and  interesting 
note  of  Dillmann,  Ex-Lo*,  p.  359  f.,  from  which 
the  above  illustrations  are  taken.  We  may  add 
the  explanation  of  the  religious  value  of  frank- 
incense suggested  by  W.  R.  Smith  {RS1  406): 
'  frankincense  was  the  gum  of  a  very  holy  species 
of  tree,  which  was  collected  with  religious  pre- 
cautions ...  it  appears  to  have  owed  its  virtue, 
like  the  gum  of  the  samara  tree,  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  blood  of  an  animate  and  divine  plant.' 

On  the  symbolical  meaning  of  incense  and  its 
ingredients  much  has  been  written  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times  that  is  pure  baseless  phantasy. 
In  Rev  6s  incense  represents  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  (cf.  Ps  141').  The  reading  at  (which  is  the 
correct  text)  does  not  in  the  least  necessitate  a 
reference  to  <pla\cu  instead  of  8viui.na.ra  (Bee  Bousset, 
ad  loc.).  The  point  of  comparison  is  probably  the 
ascending  to  heaven  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
(cf.  Dilbn.  on  Lv  1').  In  Rev  8*  there  was  given 
to  the  angel  much  incense  that  he  should  add  it  (Xva 
Sibry)  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  in  v.4  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  goes  up  (not '  with '  RV,  but) 
'  for  (RVm  ;  Bousset  °iu  Gunsten ')  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,'  *.«.  giving  them  an  extrr  claim  to 
acceptance. 


Lmuuu.-O^'.  Htb.  Lets.  $.  njaPf;  Shgtried-Stade,  a 
H5S,  rrjbp ;  Dillmann,  Bx-Lv>,  294,  860,  869,  also  on  Dt  *8»; 
DHtbt  on  Dt  Sgio,  also  LOT*  87,  and  art.  'Exodus'  in  Smith*! 
DB*  p.  1022!.;  Wellhausen.  ProUg.  (1895),  84».,  Camp.. 
\satt.,JDTK,  1877,  p.  41uff.,  Rate*,  114  ;  Kuenen,  Bexatmeh 
(ManmillanX  74 f. ;  Stads,  ZATW  iii.  14811.,  168  ff. ;  Nowack 
Heb.  Arch.  U.  248  f. ;  Benxinger,  Htb.  Arch.  401 1,  444  tl 
Schflrer,  HJP  u.  L  288,  281,  289,  293,  295 ;  DeliUach,  Studim, 
llSff.;  Hommel,  AST  J70L,  279.  Sm  also  art.  Com  and 
literature  than  cited.  '         J.  A.  SELBIB. 

INCENSE  ALTAR. — See  Tabernacle. 

INCEST. — See  Crimes  awd  Punish mknts,  vol  L 
p.  621  \ 

INCONTINENCY,  INCONTINENT.  —  Inoontin- 
ency  is  the  tr"  of  incontinentia  in  2  Es  6M,  and  of 
ixpaala  (Vulg.  incontinentia)  in  1  Co  7*.  In  2  Es 
the  word  has  probably  the  general  sense  of  'ab- 
sence of  self-control,'  'lawlessness,'  for  so  both  the 
Lat.  and  the  Eng.  words  have  sometimes  been 
used.  The  usual  sense,  however,  has  always  been 
'  un chastity,'  and  that  is  the  meaning  in  1  Co. 

The  Or.  word  auww  occurs  also  In  Mt  23*.  where  It  b  to* 
'  excess '  by  both  AV  and  RV  (Vulg.  immunditia}.  It  describes 
the  character  of  the  ixfaric  (from  Mfmru;  to  control),  one  who 
wants  self-restraint,  its  opposite  being  \yxfimm.  This  >vua 
must  be  distinguished  from  ixfir!*,  which  comes  from  n^nvw, 
to  mix,  is  associated  with  kx pari f,  '  untempered,'  and  is  used  by 
Theophr.  (CP.  in.  U.  5)  of  a  bad  (fit  •  badly  mixed ')  climate. 

The  adj.  *  incontinent '  occurs  only  in  2  Ti  3*  as 
tr"  of  dx/wrr);,  which  has  probably  the  general 
meaningof '  unrestrained,' '  uncontrolled  '(RV'  with- 
out self-control ').  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however, 
to  find  an  instance  of  '  incontinent '  in  this  general 
sense ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Wye  and  Khem., 
from  whom  AV  accepted  the  word,  understood  the 
Vulg.  incontinentes  in  the  sense  of  'unchaste.' 
Tina,  (whom  the  other  versions  follow)  has  '  rya- 
tours.'  J.  Hastings. 

INCREDULITY.— In  2  Es  15*  the  Lat  incredtdi- 
tates  dicentium  is  rendered  'the  incredulity  of 
them  that  speak  against  thee.'  The  word  means 
no  more  than  'unbelief  (as  RV).  The  Khem. 
NT,  which  confesses  itself  a  translation  of  '  the 
old  vulgar  Latin  text,  not  the  common  Greek  text,' 
makes  frequent  use  of  the  word.  Thus  Mt  13" 
'  And  he  wrought  not  many  miracles  there  be- 
cause of  their  incredulity ' ;  17"  '  Then  came  the 
disciples  to  Jesus  secretly,  and  said,  Why  could 
not  we  cast  him  out?  Jesus  said  to  them,  Because 
of  your  incredulity ' ;  He  8"  '  And  we  see  that 
they  could  not  enter  in,  because  of  incredulitie.' 
In  the  same  version  incredulous  occurs  no  less 
frequently,  as  Mk  9"  '  O  incredulous  generation ' ; 
Lk  1" ;  Jn  3"  '  he  that  is  incredulous  to  the  Sonne 
shal  not  see  life ' ;  2037  '  be  not  incredulous  but 
faithful ' ;  He  11"  '  By  faith,  Rahab  the  harlot 
perished  not  with  the  incredulous.' 

Incredulity  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Preface 
to  AV  1611,  '  it  is  a  fault  of  incredulitie  to  doubt 
of  those  things  that  are  evident.'  J.  Hastings.* 

INDIA  ("ft,  ^  TvSurr}). — This  name,  which  in  the 
OT  is  found  only  in  Est  l1  8'  (cf.  1  Es  3«,  Ad.  Est 
131  16'),  represents  the  Old  Persian  Hixd'u  and 
the  Sansk.  Sindhu  {  =  sea  or  great  rivet),  and  is 
applied,  not  to  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  1  ut  to 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  Indus,  i.e. 
the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  also  Scinde.  This  is  the 
portion  of  I.  which  was  first  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  (iii.! 94,  98)  as 
forming  the  most  easterly  region  of  the  empire  of 
Darius.  Elsewhere  (vii.  9)  he  names  L  and  Ethiopia 
as  being  among  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire ;  and  similarly  in  Est  the  dominions  of 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  are  said  to  extend  from  L  to 
Ethiopia,  comprising  127  provinces.   At  a  later 
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period  we  have  evidence  of  intercourse  between  I. 
and  Syria,  in  the  allusion  to  the  Indian  drivers  in 
charge  of  the  war  elephants  of  Antiochus  V.  (1  Mao 
6*>).  In  1  Mao  8*,  indeed,  I.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  taken 
from  him  by  the  Romans  and  given  to  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamum.  But  neither  Antiochus  nor 
Eumenes  can  really  have  had  possessions  in  India. 
The  statement  must  therefore  be  due  to  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  historian ;  unless,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  we  should  correct  the  text  and  read 
'  Ionia  and  Mysia'  instead  of  '  India  and  Media.' 

But  although  the  name  I.  occurs  only  in  the 
later  Jewish  literature,  the  products  of  the  country 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Many  modern  scholars  have  identified  the  Pison 
and  the  gold-producing  Havilah  of  Gn  2U  with  the 
Indus  and  I.  (so  Ges.  The*. ;  but  cf.  Dillm.  and  Del. 
adloc.).  This  view  is  as  old  as  the  Targ.  Jerushalmi, 
which  in  Gn  2"  10"  renders  Havilah  by  Hindeki, 
while  in  Targ.  Jon.  of  Is  llu,  Jer  13*,  Hindeki 
represents  Cuah.  We  meet  with  Indian  Articles  and 
Indian  words  in  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Solomon.  The  ships  from  Ophir  brought  almug 
trees  (1  K  10"  o'«#*,  2  Ch  2»  [Heb.  *)  9»  ov$«),  per- 
haps  sandalwood ;  and  the  navy  of  Tarshiah  (1  K 
10*)  imported  ivory  (D'3P#,  ?cf.  Sansk.  ibfias, 
elephant),  apes  (o'pV=Ind.  kapi,  cf.  Halevy,  MA. 
de  erit.  81),  and  peacocks  (o»j»= Malabar  tdgai, 
cf.  Ges.  Thes.).  See  Cheyne  and  Hommel  in 
Expo*.  Timet,  July  and  August,  1808,  pp.  470, 
024.  It  is  probable  also  that  Indian  wares 
were  included  in  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  whose 
extensive  caravan  trade  is  described  in  Ezk  27. 
According  to  v."  the  men  of  Dedan  brought 
presents  of  ivory  and  ebony,  products  either  of  I. 
or  Ethiopia ;  cassia  and  calamus  (v.u)  are  spoken  of 
by  the  ancients  as  coming  from  I.,  and  perhaps  the 
'  bright  iron '  was  imported  from  the  same  country 
(see  Smend).  Real  knowledge  of  I.  in  more  Western 
countries  dates  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, and  of  the  travels  of  Megasthenes  (e.  b.c. 
300),  whose  works  were  continually  quoted  by  later 
Gr.  writers.  But  though  it  appears  that  a  regular 
trade  with  I.  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  was  carried 
on  in  the  Grseco- Roman  period  (cf.  Periplus  Mar. 
Eryth.  37.  44) ;  and  individual  Indians,  and  even 
Indian  embassies,  are  mentioned  as  visiting  the 
Rom.  Empire  (cf.  Mon.  Anc.  v.  60, 61 ;  Suet.  Aug. 
21 ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  9) ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era  the  knowledge  of  that 
country  was  but  slight,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Indian  thought  can  have  exerted 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  West  by  that 
time  (cf.  Schttrer,  HJP  rx.  iL  216  f. :  Lightfoot, 
Colossians,  389  ff.).  In  particular,  Zeller  (Phil.  d. 
Qriech.  in.  ii.  223)  denies  that  any  trace  of  Budd- 
hists is  to  be  found  in  Gr.  literature  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent  A.D.        H.  A.  White. 

INDIFFERENT. — '  It  is  a  striking  testimony,' 
says  Trench  {Select  Glossary,  p.  Ill),  '  of  the  low 
general  average  which  we  have  come  to  assume 
common  to  most  things,  that  a  thing  which  does 
not  differ  from  others,  is  thereby  qualified  as  poor  ; 
a  sentence  of  depreciation  is  pronounced  upon  it 
when  it  is  declared  to  be  indifferent.'    And  he 

Srfnts  out  that  the  same  feeling  embodies  itself  in 
reek  'at  the  other  end'  when  Suupipta  means 
prtBstare  and  ra  Suupimrra  prastantiora.  But  this 
is  a  modern  fault.  About  1611  and  earlier,  to  be 
called  '  indifferent*  was  to  be  highly  complimented, 
for  it  meant  to  be  impartial,  not  making  a  differ- 
ence where  none  existed.  In  the  Joint  Attesta- 
tion of  Several  Bishops  and  Learned  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  avowing  that  her  Doctrine  was 
mmfirmed,  and  her  Discipline  was  not  impeached, 
hy  the  Synod  of  Dort,  we  read,  '  As  for  ourselves, 


in  the  ingenuity  of  our  conscience,  we  herein  do 
not  decline  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  dis- 
passionate man  ;  ana  such  we  hope  this  true  and 
plain  narration  will  satisfy '  (M.  Fuller,  Life  of  Bp. 
Davenant,  p.  107).  Tindale,  in  The  Obedience  of  a 
Christian  Man  {Works,  L  236),  says  of  God, 
'  Neither  is  there  any  respect  of  persons  with  him ; 
that  is,  he  is  indifferent  and  not  partial ;  as  great 
in  his  sight  is  a  servant  as  a  master.'  The  adj. 
occurs  in  Sir  42s,  where  'merchants'  indifferent 
selling'  is  praised  (B  x«pt  &&ta<p6pov  rp&oem  KaX 
t/irdpwy,  AttC  SuHpipov  and  om.  Kai,  RV  '  Of  in- 
different selling  of  merchants,'  so  Cowley-Neu- 
bauer  after  Heb.  text).  The  meaning  is  clearly 
'  impartial.'  But  even  Tindale,  in  a  note  to  Ex  12* 
says,  '  That  I  here  cal  a  shepe,  is  in  Ebrue  a  word 
indifferent  to  a  shepe  and  a  gotte  both.'  Then  in 
his  'Godly  Letter1  [Works,  iiL  177)  Knox  repre- 
sents '  the  haill  Counsaile '  as  saying  of  Grin  (fall, 
Lever,  and  others  of  the  Protestant  preachers, 
'  Thay  wald  heir  no  mo  of  thair  sermon  is  :  they 
wer  but  indifferent  fellowis;  (yea,  and  sum  of 
thame  eschameit  not  to  call  thame  pratting 
knaves).'  And  at  a  later  time  Thomas  Adam* 
(on  2  P  l4)  speaks  of  '  idle  indifferents,  that  d  > 
neither  good  nor  harm.' 

The  adv.  indifferently  occurs  in  the  Communion 
Service  in  the  Prayer  (1662)  for  the  King  and  hie 
officers  'that  they  may  truly  and  indifferently 
administer  justice.'  Joy,  in  his  Apology  to 
Tindale  (Ar Dor's  ed.  p.  4),  says,  'I  desier  every 
indifferent  reder  to  inge  indiflerently.'  So  Tini 
in  Prologe  to  Dent.  '  god  is  lorde  above  all  lordes 
and  loveth  all  his  servauntes  indifferently,  as 
well  the  poor  and  feble  and  the  straunger,  as 
the  rich  and  mightye ' ;  which  is  a  recollection  of 
his  tr»  of  Ja  1*  '  Yf  eny  of  you  lacke  wysdome, 
let  him  axe  of  God  which  geveth  to  all  men  in- 
differentlie,  and  casteth  no  man  in  the  teth.' 
And  on  the  miracle  of  the  Ten  Lepers,  Bp.  Hall 
says  (Works,  ii.  164),  'The  miracle  indifferently 
wrought  upon  all,  is  differently  taken.' 

The  subst.  indxfferency  is  also  found  in  the  Pr. 
Bk.  of  1604,  in  the  King's  Proclamation  for  the 
Uniformity,  etc.,  '  the  indifferencyand  upright- 
ness of  our  Judgment.'  Cf.  Knox,  Works,  id.  271, 
'  I  knowledge  and  oonf  esse  .  .  .  the  lacke  of  f  er- 
vencye  in  reproving  synne,  the  lacke  of  indiffer- 
ency  in  feedyng  those  that  were  hongrye,  and  the 
lacke  of  diligence  in  the  execution  of  mine  office.' 
But  Hall  uses  the  word  nearly  in  the  mod.  sense 
( Works,  ii.  148),  '  How  many  are  there  that  thinke 
there  is  no  wisdome  but  in  a  dull  indifferency  t ' 

J.  Hastings. 

INDITE.— To  'indite'  ft  letter  is  now  to  write 
it,  and  even  so  the  expression  is  somewhat  old* 
fashioned;  but  formerly  it  was  to  dictate  or  at 
least  compose,  and  the  'inditer'  is  distinguished 
from  the  writer.  Thus  in  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  the 
Translators,  describing  the  Scriptures  as  '  a  fount- 
ains of  most  pure  water  springing  up  unto  ever- 
lasting life,'  add,  'And  what  marvaile?  The 
origin  all  thereof  being  from  heaven,  not  from 
earth ;  (he  anthocr  being  God,  not  man ;  the 
enditer  the  holy  spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the  Apostles 
or  Prophets ;  the  Pen-men  such  as  were  sancti- 
fied from  the  wombe,  and  endowed  with  a  prin- 
cipall  portion  of  God's  spirit.'  So  in  Ps  451  '  My 
heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter,'  is  naturally 
followed  by  'my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.' 

The  rerb  In  the  Heb.  (e*rri)  means  to  babble  np  (like  a  fountain) 
or  boil  orsr  (like  a  pot  of  water) :  LXZ  'E(v<£{im  i  mc-piim  ftm 
yiyu  hyttif,  Vulg.  '  Eructavit  oor  meum  rerbum  bonum'f 
Wye.  '  Myn  herte  bo  wide  out  (1388  '  hath  tela  out  *)  a  good 
woord ' ;  Luth.  '  Mein  Hen  dichtet  ein  felnes  Lied" ;  Gov.  '  My 
hen  ta  dytinge  of  a  good  matter';  Great  Bible  (Pr.  Bk.),  'My 
hert  is  endyting  of  a  good  matter ' ;  Gen.  '  Mine  heart  will  utter, 
forthe  a  good  matter' ;  Dou.  'My  hart  hath  uttered  a  good 
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word  (with  note  '  I  have  received  by  divine  inspiration  In  my 
hart  and  cogitation  a  moat  high  Myaterie  ") ;  Bun.  '  My  heart 
ia  inditing  of  a  good  matter.'  Mod.  expositor!  translate  more 
literally :  Dei  'My  heart  bubble!  over  with  a  goodly  word' ; 
Per.  '  My  heart  U  overflowing  with  a  goodly  matter ' ;  Cheyne, 
'My  heart  bubbles  with  goodly  words';  Kay,  'My  heart  is 
teeming  with  a  good  word' ;  Ktrkp.  '  My  heart  bubbleth  over 
with  goodly  words';  Kautssch,  'Mein  Hen  wallt  fiber  von 
lieblicher  Rede' ;  Wellh.-Fumeea,  •  My  heart  overflows  with  a 
theme  that  ia  good' ;  RV, '  My  heart  overt oweth  with  a  goodly 
';  Driver,  'My  heart  is  astir  with  a  goodly  matter? 


The  Eng.  word  comes  from  Low  Lat.  indictare 
(a  frequentative  of  indicere,  to  proclaim),  and  it 
entered  the  Eng.  lang.  at  first  in  the  French  form 
endicter,  'indite*  being  a  later  spelling  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Latin,  while  'dite  is  a  vernacular 
shortening.  Knox  has  the  form  '  dite '  (which  he 
spells  'dyte'),  as  Mitt.  214,  'those  Prayers  were 
dyted  unto  the  people  by  the  holy  Ghost,  before 
they  came  to  the  uttermost  of  trouble,  to  assure 
them,  that  God,  by  whose  Spirit  the  Prayer  was 
dyted,  would  not  contemne  the  same  in  the  midst 
of  their  calamities.'  Thomas  Fuller  uses  'endite,' 
as  in  Holy  State,  iv.  5  (p.  261),  '  More  hold  is  then 
to  be  taken  of  a  few  words  casually  uttered,  then 
of  set  solemn  speeches,  which  rather  shew  men's 
arte  then  their  natures,  as  endited  rather  from 
their  brains  then  hearts.' 

The  same  verb  meant  also  to  accuse  (after  the 
Lat.) ;  but  now  a  distinction  is  made,  the  verb  to 
accuse,  though  pronounced  the  same,  being  spelt 
'  indict'  GoTding,  in  Calvin'*  Job  (on  32"),  has '  so 
then,  what  remaynetb,  but  too  leame  first  and 
formosto  too  condemne  our  selves,  and  too  bring 
our  inditement  alwayes  readie  made,  when  we 
come  before  God,  and  too  say,  that  we  be  wretched 
sinners. '  On  the  other  hand,  Elyot  ( The  Governour, 
ii.  343)  has  '  Plato  (or  rather  Socrates,  Plato  in- 
dictynge).'  But  Fuller,  Holy  Warrt,  iii.  16,  p. 
134,  spells  the  word  in  the  mod.  way,  'indicted 
by  his  conscience  for  his  cruelty/  RV  has 
used  the  subst.  'indictment'  in  Job  31"  'O  that 
I  had  one  to  hear  me  1  .  .  .  and  that  I  had  the 
indictment  which  mine  adversary  hath  written' 
for  AY  'and  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book.'  J.  Hastings. 

INFIDEL,  INFIDELITY. — An  'infidel'  in  our 
modern  speech  is  one  who  deliberately  rejects  the 
Faith  ;  but  at  one  time  a  person  might  be  called 
an  'infidel'  who  had  never  heard  it.  Jnfidelis 
in  eccles.  Latin  simply  meant  'unbelieving,'  and 
'  infidel '  carried  the  same  purely  negative  meaning. 
Thus  Tindale,  in  his  general  Prolog*  to  the  Pent., 
says,  '  Behold  how  soberly  and  how  circumspectly 
both  Abraham  and  also  Isaac  behave  them  selves 
amonge  the  infideles';  and  in  Rhem.  NT  the  tr" 
of  Ro  15°  is  '  Helpe  me  in  your  praiers  for  me  to 
God,  that  I  maybe  delivered^  from  the  infidels  that 
are  in  Jewrie' ;  while  Hooker  (Eccles.  Polity,  m. 
viii.  6)  speaks  of  '  Festus,  a  mere  natural  man,  an 
infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  ears  were  unacquainted 
with  such  matters.'  Hence  RV  changes  '  infidel ' 
of  2  Co  6U,  1  Ti  6*  into  '  unbeliever,'  which  is  all 
that  the  Gr.  word  (droror)  means. 

So  'infidelity'  was  once  no  more  than  'un- 
belief,' as  the  marg.  note  to  Lv  7s  in  Matthew's 
Bible,  'Trespace  after  the  order  of  the  scrypture 
signifyeth  somtyme  all  the  lyffe  past  which  we 
have  lyved  in  infidelyte,  being  ignoraunt  ■of  the 
veritie,  not  only  in  doyng  open  synnes,  but  also 
when  we  have  walked  in  oure  awne  right wesnes ' ; 
and  still  more  clearly  in  Fuller,  Holy  State,  iv.  18, 
i.  335,  'After  his[Gustavus  Adolphus'l  death,  how 
id  men  struggle  to  keep  him  alive  in  their  reports ! 
partly  out  of  good  will,  which  made  them  kindle 
new  hopes  of  his  life  at  every  spark  of  probability, 
partly  out  of  infidelity  that  his  death  could  be 
true.'  This  is  all  that  'infidelity'  means  in  2  Es 
7" ( * inoredulitas ' ).  J.  Hastings. 


Si 


INGATHERING,  FEAST  OF.— See  Tabkrhaclm 

(Fkast  op). 

INHABIT. — We  do  not  now  use  'inhabit'  in- 
transitively. Hence  RV  changes  1  Ch  5*  'And 
eastward  he  inhabited  unto  the  entering  in  of  the 
wilderness'  into  'he  dwelt.'  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  1552, 
Act  of  Uniformity  (Keeling,  p.  vii),  '  all  and  every 
person,  and  persons,  inhabiting  within  this  realm ' 
and  Defoe,  Crusoe,  p.  510,  'There  are  many 
Travellers,  who  have  wrote  the  History  of  their 
Voyages  and  Travels  this  way,  that  it  would  be 
very  little  Diversion  to  any  Body,  to  give  a  long 
Account  of  the  Places  we  went  to,  and  the  People 
who  inhabit  there.'  Nor  do  we  now  speak  of  a 
single  person-inhabiting  a  place,  as  Jer  48"  'Thou 
daughter  that  dost  inhabit  Dibon,'  though  the 
construction  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 
'daughter'  stands  for  the  whole  people  (RV  'O 
thou  daughter  that  dwellest  in  Dibon  ). 

Figurative  examples  of  the  word  are  :  (1)  Ps  82»  '  O  thou  that 
inhabiteat  the  praises  of  Israel'  (rriVna.  apv,  RVm  'art  en- 
throned upon'),  a  bold  adaptation,  says  Kirkpatrick,  of  the 
phrase  '  that  sittest  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim '  (2  8  6»,  i  K 
19",  Ps  801  991),  the  praise  songs  of  Israel  being  regarded  as 
clouds  of  inoense  which  form  J"!  throne.  Cheyne  (in  loc)  sees 
in  the  phrase  a  poetic  glorifying  of  the  '  old  mythic  phrase.' 
The  cherubim  were  the  forces  of  nature :  but  J"  is  not  merely  a 
Ood  of  force,  He  is  a  Ood  of  praise-producing  loving-kindness. 
See  also  Cheyne  in  Expo*.  8rd  aer.  vii.  SOS.  (2)  Is  67"  'the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inbabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy'  (IB  !*)•  This  tr»  is  after  LXX  mrnmrnm  to  alStm  and 
Vulg.  habitant  atmutatmt,  and  is  first  used  in  Geneva  Bible 
'  that  inhabiteth  the  etemltie '  (Wye.  '  wonende  the  everelast- 
ingte,'  1388  'that  dwellith  in  everlastyngnesss ').  Modern 
expositors  translate  more  directly,  as  DeL  '  the  eternally-dwell- 
ing One ' ;  Cheyne  and  Orelli, '  who  dwelleth  for  ever ' ;  Skinner, 
'  that  sitteth  (enthroned)  for  ever.' 

The  old  and  rare  form  inhabitanoo  is  found  in 
Wis  12Tm-  '  new  inhabitance '  for  text  '  a  worthy 
colony'  (if/a  iroucla).  So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Sea  Voyage,  iv.  1 — 

'  Here's  nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hungsr ; 
No  promise  of  inhabitance  ;  neither  track  of  beast.' 

Inhabitor  is  used  for  '  inhabitant '  in  Rev  81'  12M. 
It  occurs  in  Co verdale,  as  Is 26"  For  .  .  .  tbeinhabi- 
tours  of  the  earth  lerne  rightuousnesse ' ;  and  40** 
'  all  the  inhabitours  of  the  worlde  are  in  comparison 
of  him  but  as  greshoppers' ;  cf.  Pr.  Bk.  Ps  75' '  The 
earth  is  weak  and  all  the  inhabiters  thereof.'  The 
fern,  form  lnhabitress  occurs  in  Jer  1017m,  an  attempt 
to  show  the  gender  of  the  Heb.  word  used  in  the 
passage.  Cf .  Chapman,  Hymne  to  Venus — 
•Anlnhabitresse 
On  this  thy  wood-crowned  hill.' 

J.  Hastings. 

INHERITANCE.  —  The  English  word  'inherit- 
ance' represents,  in  the  OT,  the  terms  pj>n,  njn;, 
rvpfo,  and  nW  Of  these,  however,  the  first  is 
more  frequently  (and  properly)  rendered  '  portion ' 
(LXX  ptpit),  and  the  second  and  third  are  rare. 
The  last  mentioned  occurs  nearly  two  hundred 
times.  Although  the  common  term  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  'inheritance'  proper,  or 
estate  which  descends  to  the  heir  of  the  last  nolder, 
njrqj  need  not  imply  this,  and,  in  ordinary  biblical 
usage,  signifies  possession  generally.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  NT  (and  LXX)  term  <tXij/»- 
yopla  (cf.  the  use  of  '  inherit '  and  derivatives,  e.g. 
in  Shake.  .  .  .  'the  great  globe  itself,  yea,  all 
which  it  inherit ' — Tempest,  iv.  1,  also  Hamlet,  L  1, 
etc.).  At  the  same  time  this  idea  remains,  though 
latent,  in  both  terms,  and  may  in  certain  con- 
nexions of  thought  become  explicit. 

i.  Old  Testament.  —  For  the  Hebrew  law  and 
practice  regulating  succession  see  art.  Heir.  From 
these  it  is  evident  how  true  is  the  remark  of  Keil, 
that  Israel  was  '  essentially  a  land-holding  people. 
In  her  case,  however,  social  institutions  ana  usages 
appear  as  charged  throughout  with  a  religious 
significance,  arising  in  this  instance  from  the  fact 
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that  the  possession  of  a  national  territory,  on 
which  the  theocracy  should  be  maintained,  was 
among  the  most  elementary  and  indispensable  con- 
ditions for  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny.  The 
'land  of  promise'  (He  11'),  accordingly,  holds  a 
prominent  place  among  the  blessings  represented 
as  assured  to  her  from  the  first.  It  is  the  burden 
of  the  patriarchal  covenants  (Gn  15"-*  26"  28u) ;  a 
renewed  pledge  of  its  acquisition  lies  behind  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  (Ex  6s) ;  the  entrance  of  the 
people  upon  possession,  although  not  effected 
without  fierce  and  protracted  warfare,  is  due 
rather  -to  the  interposition  of  their  God  on  their 
behalf  (Jos  21**-"  Ps  441-») ;  and  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  land  among  the  several  tribes, 
clans,  and  families  is  provided  for  "by  detailed 
regulations  bearing  divine  sanction  (Nn  32.  34, 
Jos  184"'),  and  is  finally  accomplished  by  lot 
(Jos  14a),  the  '  whole  disposing '  whereof  is  '  of  the 
Lord.'  Obtained  thus  by  divine  infeftment,  the 
land  is  regarded  as  held  thereafter  conditionally 
upon  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the 
covenant  under  which  it  has  accrued  to  them,  and 
as  bound  up  in  the  closest  way  with  their  moral 
history.  It  is  'defiled'  by  their  crimes  and  im- 
pieties (Lv  IS**,  Jer  16u) ;  may  even,  by  a  quasi- 
personification,  be  said  to  'sin'  with  its  sinful 
inhabitants  (Dt  244);  and  divine  punishment 
takes  the  form,  now  of  blight  and  famine  over- 
taking the  devoted  land  for  the  people's  sake 
(Dt  ll*s')>  now  °f  their  forfeiture  of  it  outright 
(Dt  4MS-).  On  the  other  hand,  reinstatement  in 
the  divine  favour  is  signified  by  restoration  to  the 
land  and  to  its  peaceful  enjoyment.  Also,  inas- 
much as  the  election  of  God  is  'without  repent- 
ance,' it  appears  as  His  purpose  that  His  people 
should  hold  it  'for  ever'  (Gn  13u  etc.).  The 
portion  allotted  to  each  several  tribe  even  is  to  be 
that  tribe's  inalienable  possession  (Nu  361'13)— an 
idea  which  underlies  the  remarkable  provisions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee  Year,  and  which  may 
have  dictated  the  severe  condemnation  pronounced 
(Dt  19",  Hos  6")  upon  the  removing  of  a  neigh- 
bour's landmark  (cf.  Driver,  Deut.  intoe.,  however, 
and  Knobel  quoted  there).  Yet  withal  J"  remains 
ultimate  owner  or  inheritor  here.  The  land  is  '  the 
inheritance  of  J"  (Ex  16",  1  S  26").  *  The  inherit- 
ance is  mine,  and  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me*  (Lv  26"). 

Thus  far  the  land  as  such,  and  as  the  scene  of 
God's  fellowship  with  His  people,  constitutes  the 
'  inheritance,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  pertaining 
either,  ultimately  and  absolutely,  to  Him,  or, 
derivatively  and  conditionally,  to  them.  So  con- 
crete an  idea,  however,  determined  thus  religiously, 
could  scarcely  fail  in  course  of  time  to  be  stall 
further  spiritualized,  as  indeed  appears  in  two 
directions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  how 
far  the  conception  even  as  already  denned  may 
represent  the  reflection  of  subsequent  modes  of 
thought  upon  the  conditions  of  an  earlier  time; 
but  in  any  case  in  certain  later  writings  it  under- 
goes a  further  development.  On  the  one  hand, 
OT  faith  learns  to  claim  not  the  land  but  J"  Him- 
self, fellowship  with  whom  within  its  borders 
lends  it  its  significance  and  value,  as  the  true  and 
proper  'inheritance.'  Probably  we  are  to  find  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  this  way  of  thinking  in 
the  provision  by  which  the  priests  (Nu  18s0)  and 
the  Levi  tea  generally  (Dt  18')  were  to  have  no 
territorial  inheritance  allotted  to  them :  J"  was 
to  be  their  inheritance.  That  is  to  say,  their 
portion  was  to  consist  of  the  altar-dues  and  first- 
fruits  (Dt  18'-»)  offered  by  the  Israelites  to  J",  *  the 
service  of  the  god  of  the  land '  being  '  a  burden  on 
the  land '  (W.  R.  Smith,  US  p.  229).  From  this  the 
step  was  a  short  one  to  the  employment  of  the  term 
to  signify  that  enjoyment  of  God  which  is  the  ob- 


ject of  religious  faith  and  hope  always  (cf.  Ps  16s). 
In  any  case  by  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  concep- 
tion of  J"  as  the  'portion'  of  His  people  was  a 
common  one  (Jer  10''  51u),  while  in  certain  of  the 
Psalms  even  individual  faith  claims  Him  thus 
(73*  119"  142s).  From  the  other  side,  again,  the 
original  signification  of  the  term  gives  way 
similarly.  J'"s  'inheritance'  ceases  to  be  the 
land  His  people  occupy,  and  becomes  rather  the 
people  itself.  Israel  is,  in  a  special  sense,  His 
own,  brought  out  of  Egypt  'to  be  utto  Vim  * 
people  of  inheritance '  (Dt  4"),  '  chosen  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  peoples 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth'  (Dt  Vy—'JmB 
portion  is  His  people;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  His 
inheritance'  (Dt  32") — a  conception  which  broadens 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  later  universalism 
until  it  includes  the  Gentiles  also  (Is  19*  47*  63", 
Ps  2s).  Here  the  idea  has  parted  with  its  original 
associations  altogether.  In  place  of  attaching  to 
what  is  at  most  only  a  fundamental  condition  of 
the  realization  of  the  covenant,  it  now  expresses 
that  mutual  appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  each 
other  on  the  part  of  God  and  His  people  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  covenant  itself.  Still,  this  by 
no  means  represents  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
term  anywhere  in  the  OT.  Even  when  it  becomes 
most  highly  volatilized,  so  to  say,  OT  thinking 
remains  charged  with  elements  which  belong  to 
the  outward  conditions  amid  which  it  has  arisen. 
The  fellowship  of  God  and  His  people,  even  in  its 
perfect  form,  is  always  represented  as  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  territory  originally  assured  to  them ; 
and  to  the  last  it  is  an  essential  feature  in  the 
picture  of  the  Messianic  time  that  the  people  shall 
then  at  length  enter  upon  sure  and  peaceful 
possession  of  their  own  land  (Is  60a,  Jer  23', 
Ps  37'  etc.,  To  4U),  where  they  shall  enjoy  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  God  and  serve  Him  in 
righteousness  (Ezk  37"""  etc.). 

li.  New  Testament. — In  the  NT  use  of  the  term 
these  limitations  naturally  disappear.  Here  also 
hope  grounded  on  divine  promises  retains  the  central 
place  in  the  religious  life  (Ro  8M,  of.  He  11),  and 
its  content  as  a  fellowship  with  Himself  into  which 
God  graciously  introduces  men  is  the  same  always ; 
but  the  external  conditions  amid  which  in  the  OT 
this  is  realized  remain  in  the  NT  merely  as  a 
metaphorical  colouring  in  the  language  expressive 
of  the  final  spiritual  good  made  available  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  our  Lord's  saying,  'Blessed 
are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth' 
(Mt  5s),  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  figurative 
mode  of  signifying  the  fulness  of  life  and  blessed- 
ness to  which  faith  ultimately  brings  men  (so 
Meyer  and  others ;  for  a  more  literal  interpretation 
see  Expositor' »  Cheek  Testament,  in  loc. ).  Else- 
where Jesus  speaks  of  the  faithful  inheriting  '  the 
kingdom'  (Mt  25s4),  which,  in  accordance  with 
His  general  teaching,  is  not  merely  already  come, 
but  also,  and  even  more,  awaits  realization  in  the 
future.  And  again,  He  represents  this  as  syn- 
onymous with  entering  upon '  life  eternal '  (Mt  254S, 
cf .  Mk  10"),  but  neither  term  does  He  define  more 
fully.  In  the  earlier  apostolic  writings  a  similar 
indeterminateness  of  usage  prevails.  In  Ja,  for 
example,  that  which  faith  inherits  is  '  the  king- 
dom which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him'  (2s),  or  again,  'the  crown  of  life'  which  has 
been  similarly  promised  (lu),  both  expressions 
being  employed  to  denote  generally  the  ultimate 
full  possession  of  salvation.  In  1  P  the  connexion 
of  ideas  is  only  slightly  more  elaborate.  Here 
singular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  hope  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  faith  always.  Possession  of  it  is  the 
distinctive  note  of  the  Christian  life  (Is  3U) ;  it 
looks  towards  the  Parousia  and  the  '  grace '  which 
shall  be  'manifested'  then  (!'•«• »  61-4) ;  and  jus! 
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as  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  'people  of 
God'  has  now  first,  through  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection,  been  truly  constituted  (24-10),  so  also 
he  represents  their  '  inheritance '  as  now  at  length 
fully  discovered  and  secured  (1*"*).  It  has  been 
suggested  (by  Weiss,  NT  TheologU,  §  60  (c)  Anm.  4) 
that  the  characterization  of  the  'inheritance'  as 
'  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  f adeth  not  away,' 
contains  a  covert  allusion  to  various  OT  phrases 
applied  to  the  land  of  Israel  (Is  24*.  Jer  Z7,  Is  40*"-) ; 
and  this  is  possible.  But  no  closer  definition  of  it 
is  given.  As  synonyms  the  expressions  '  life '  (3T, 
cf .  4*)  and  '  glory '  or  '  crown  of  glory '  (51,  *■  u)  are 
employed,  but  without  being  explained  further 

m  the  hands  of  two  of  the  NT  writers,  however, 
the  idea  in  question  receives  much  fuller  treatment. 
From  his  peculiar  point  of  view,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  naturally  led  to  make 
not  a  little  of  a  conception  which  bad  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  world  of  OT  faith  (see  note  on 
iki/pon/da  in  Westcott's  Hebrews,  p.  167  f.).  That 
which  constitutes  the  '  inheritance  of  the  believer 
is  described  variously  as  '  the  blessing,'  i.e.  of  the 
covenant  (12"), '  salvation '  (negatively,  from  death 
and  every  evil,  214- u  S1 ;  positively,  as  the  securing 
of  man  in  his  eternal  destiny,  2^5*  9"),  '  the  pro* 
raises '  (6U),  and  otherwise.  But,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  idea  as  it  presents  itself  to  this  writer's 
mind,  it  must  be  subsumed  under  and  interpreted 
in  harmony  with  the  general  conceptions  ana  argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle.  Religion  with  him  is  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  covenant  into  which  God  has 
graciously  entered  with  men.  Essentially  this 
has  been  one  and  the  same  from  the  beginning, 
but  historically  it  has  embodied  itself  in  two 
forms,  the  Sinaitic  and  that  made  through  Christ, 
to  diverse  in  various  respects  that  they  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  '  first  and  '  second '  covenants 
(87),  of  which  the  earlier  proved  ineffective  and  only 
the  later  has  truly  realized  the  purposes  which 
such  an  arrangement  had  in  view.  In  one  sense 
the  covenant  may  be  considered  as  its  own  end. 
As  signifying  a  state  of  relatedness  in  which  God 
becomes  to  men  their  God  and  they  become  His 
people,  it  stands  for  that  which  in  itself  makes 
great  part  of  their  blessedness,  and  which  is  only 
secured  in  the  '  new  covenant'  (8U),  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  conscience  is  cleansed  from 
dead  works  and  the  worshipper  has  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  ($>"• u  etc.,  compared  with 
7"- "  etc.).  But  chiefly  it  is  regarded  as  contem- 
plating that  which  lies  beyond  itself.  In  its  later 
form  especially,  as  sealed  by  a  'better  sacrifice' 
than  before  (0**),  it  rests  also  upon  'better  pro- 
mises' (8*-  *•""),  the  fulfilment  of  which  introduces 
(he  people  once  for  all  into  a  sphere  in  which  all 
their  hopes  and  needs  are  satisfied.  Through  this 
'eternal  covenant'  (13")  administered  by  Jesus 
(9",  where  the  author,  through  playing  on  the 
double  sense  of  Sta&jini  as  meaning  both  '  covenant ' 
and  'testament,'  brings  the  idea  of  succession, 
namely  on  the  death  of  '  the  testator,'  into  view 
for  the  moment)  believers  receive  the  promise 
of  the  eternal  inheritance  (9") ;  a  consummation 
otherwise  described  as  reaching  the  heavenly  city 
(llM)or  the  city  that  hath  the  foundations '(ll10), 
or  receiving  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken 
(12**),  or  having  the  world  to  come  subjected  to 
them  (2*  etc),  or  entering  upon  the  rest  of  God. 
In  such  expressions  the  influence  of  OT  modes  of 
thought  is  obvious,  and  the  last  especially  forms 
the  subject  of  a  remarkable  passage  (3.  4)  in  which 
the  writer  betrays  almost  more  fully  than  any- 
where his  sense  alike  of  the  continuity  of  salvation 
under  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  and  of  the 
final  completeness  with  which  the  latter  realizes  it. 
When  Israel  originally  entered  upon  their  inherit- 
I  and  '  possessed  the  land  and  dwelt  therein, '  J", 


says  the  historian,  'gave  them  rest  round  about 
according  to  all  that  He  sware  unto  their  fathers' 
(Jos  21«-«).  But,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
recognizes,  it  proved  a  delusive  rest  (4»).  Enemies 
still  infesting  the  land,  war  waged  from  without, 
civil  strife  and  manifold  evils  in  every  age  disturbed 
the  condition  of  peace  and  blessedness  assured  to 
them,  and  which  is  here  (4**)  represented  as  a 
participation  in  the  deep  tranquil  satisfaction  with 
which  God  Himself  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  His  hands.  Nevertheless,  the  divine 
purpose  cannot  be  defeated  (4*) ;  it  can  only  at 
most  be  temporarily  suspended,  and  that  which 
Israel  through  unbelief  (S*  «*  "  4U)  came  short  of 
'  we  who  believe '  (».«.  in  the '  good  tidings  preached 
unto  us,'  4*)  attain  to  (4*).  To  put  it  otherwise, 
we  'inherit  the  promises'  (6")  in  their  full  and 
final  expression.  As  has  been  said  (Davidson, 
Hebrews,  p.  99),  'the  mere  land  of  Canaan  was 
never  in  itself  all  that  was  understood  either  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  promised  or  by  God  who 
promised  it,  when  it  was  named  as  Israel's  heritage. 
The  patriarchs  and  people  certainly  looked  to  the 
possession  of  the  land,  but  the  idea  they  attached 
to  it,  or  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  it,  was 
that  of  a  settled  place  of  abode  with  God,  where 
He  would  be  fully  present,  and  where  they  would 
find  repose  in  His  fellowship.  All  those  religious 
ideas,  dimly  perhaps,  yet  in  longing  and  imagina- 
tion, clustered  about  it  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  heavenly  world.'  And  all  this  it  is,  hardly  to 
be  defined  more  narrowly,  which  faith  is  heir  to. 

In  the  usage  of  St.  Paul,  again,  the '  inheritance ' 
often  signifies  the  object  of  believing  hope  \ —  —  " 
!,Eph  1*",  Col  lu3»).  Also, 


(Ac  20*  26",  Eph  1*",  Col  1"  3").~  Also,"believers 
are  said  to  be  heirs  of  '  eternal  life '  (Tit  3*),  or, 
more  frequently,  of  '  the  kingdom '  (1  Co  6*- M  16", 
Eph  5s),  both  expressions  being  employed  in  the 
indeterminate  manner  common  in  the  Gospels  and 
elsewhere.  When  he  treats  of  the  idea  more  at 
large  it  is  in  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  two 
lines  of  thought.  The  first  of  these  concerns  his 
anti-Judaic  polemic.  Quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  he  insists  upon 
the  divine  '  promises '  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  all 
true  faith  and  hope  toward  God.  The  possession 
of  these  differentiates  the  Jew  from  the  Gentile 
(Ro  3*-*) ;  the  covenants  are  essentially  '  covenants 
of  promise'  (Eph  2U);  while  the  entrance  of  the 
law  itself  in  the  course  of  their  historical  fulfilment 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  episode,  by  no  means 
designed  to  supersede  the  promises,  but  rather  to 
make  more  manifest  the  grace  they  contain  and 
which  bestows  the  inheritance  (Ro  4).  The  import 
of  the  promise,  however,  is  stated  as  being  that 
Abraham  should  be  'heir  of  the  world'  (v.™),  an 
interpretation  of  the  original  covenant  expressing 
in  a  remarkable  way  the  universal  purpose  which 
lay  within  it.  But  in  this  sense  the  covenant  is 
fulfilled  only  in  Christ  (Gal  3"),  with  whom  again, 
in  St.  PauTs  thinking,  believers  are  indissolubly 
bound  up  (Gal  3»,  Ro  4"  8") ;  and  perhaps,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  he  does  not  do  this  explicitly, 
it  is  under  this  point  of  view  that  we  ought  to 
bring  his  references  to  the  inheriting  of  'the 
kingdom.'  It  is  Christ  who,  as  Abraham's  seed, 
has  in  the  first  instance  assumed  the  rule  of  the 
Messianio  kingdom  (Gal  31*),  and  believers,  as 
reckoned  within  that  seed  (Gal  3")  and  called  to 
His  fellowship  (1  Co  1*),  may  be  said  to  share  in 
His  rule  (1  Co  4*,  Ro  6"),  in  which,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  modes  of  thought,  the  prerogative  of 
judging  is  included  (1  Co  6»- » ;  cf.  Mt  19"). 

More  distinctive  of  this  apostle  still,  however,  is 
his  attaching  of  the  idea  in  question  to  that  of  the 
sonship  of  believers.  For  his  doctrine  under  this 
head  see  art.  ADOPTION.  What  is  of  importance 
here  to  note  is,  that  in  his  view  sonship  carries 
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with  it  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  inheritance — 
'  if  sons,  then  heirs'  (Gal  47).  As  Weiss  expresses 
it,  '  us  justification  is  the  security  for  life,  so  its 
result,  adoption,  is  the  security  for  participation  in 
the  divine  Sofa  as  the  second  chief  part  of  Christian 
hope  in  which  the  whole  blessedness  and  glory  of 
the  future  eternal  life  is  comprehended  in  one  great 
view '  {Op.  cit.  §  97  (c)).  As  Son,  Christ  is  destined 
to  glory,  and  first  through  His  resurrection  attains 
to  it  (Ko  l4) ;  and  so  also  believers,  who  bear  *  the 
image  of  the  heavenly,'  are  in  the  resurrection 
conformed  to  the  '  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God,'  so 
that  he  becomes  'the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren'  (1  Co  164*,  Ro  8").  The  transformation 
of  the  '  body  of  our  humiliation,'  accordingly, 
holds  an  emphatic  place  in  the  inheritance  which 
St.  Paul  teaches  (Ph  3ffl) ;  while  along  with  this  goes 
a  perfect  inward  assimilation  to  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  and  beyond  it  lies  that  which  the  apostle 
describes  as  '  glory '  (see  art.  under  that  title),  a 
spiritual  condition  to  which  God's  children  are 
destined  (Ro  8*  9"),  in  which  the  mystery  of  their 
adoption  is  finally  disclosed  (Ro  8U,  Col  3*),  in  the 
freedom  and  blessedness  of  which  creation  generally 
will  share  (Ro  81**-),  and  which  constitutes  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  divine  counsel  (1  Co  27).  Of 
the  inheritance  thus  conceived,  the  Spirit,  who 
attests  our  adoption  (Ro  8"),  is  meanwhile  the  seal 
and  earnest  (Eph  1"  4"). 

Finally,  in  the  Apoc  the  faithful  are  said  to 
« inherit  all  (or  '  these ')  things '  (217).  What  these 
'things'  consist  of  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
book  generally.  Chiefly  they  appear  to  embrace 
'life' — that  life  'which  is  life  indeed'  (cf.  the  re- 
curring representation  of  the  idea  in  such  figures 
as  the  '  tree  of  life '  22«,  the '  water  of  life '  22Y,  the 
'  crown  of  life '  which  the  conquerors  carry  off  2W 
8",  the  'book  of  life'  in  which  their  names  are 
written  21"  etc.) ;  perfect  holiness  (2"  S4- »  4«  6"  7» 
19») ;  immediate  fellowship  with  God  (7U  21*  «*22»), 
and  the  vision  of  His  face  (22*).  A  royal  dignity 
(22s)  and  glory  (2s8)  also  pertain  to  that  which 
awaits  the  believer,  along  with  deliverance  from 
all  pain  and  want  and  death  (7M  214).  It  is  a 
blessedness  (14u  19*  22")  which  is  complete  and 
eternal.  Alex.  Martin. 

INIQUITY.— See  Snr. 

INJURIOUS.— Like  the  Fr.  injurieux,  'injurious' 
formerly  had  the  meaning  of  '  insulting,'  as  well  as 
its  mod.  meaning  of  'hurtful.'  Hence  in  Sir  8" 
and  1  Ti  1"  the  adj.  iQpurlp  which  means  'in- 
solent' is  tr*  in  AV  'injurious.'  The  same  adj. 
occurs  in  Ro  1",  where  AV  has  '  despiteful,'  RV 
'  insolent.'  RV  gives  '  insolent'  in  Sir,  but  retains 
'injurious'  in  1  Ti.  The  meaning  of  the  Eng. 
word  may  be  illustrated  from  Shako.  II  Henry  VI. 
t  It.  61- 

'  Injurious  dnkt,  that  threatest  wharrt  no  mam 

and  Pope,  Iliad,  iL  274— 

'Thai  with  lnjuriom  taunts  attacked  the  throw. 

The  adv.  was  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  Hall, 
Work*,  iiL  960, '  Humane  reason  is  apt  to  be  in- 
juriously saucy,  in  ascribing  those  things  to  an 
ordinary  course  of  natural  causes,  which  the  God 
of  nature  doth  by  supernatural  Agents.'  And  the 
subst.  'injury,'  as  Bacon,  'He  fell  to  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  French  king,  and  spake  all 
the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Charles.' 

J.  Hastings. 
INK  is  mentioned  once  in  OT  (Jer  36"),  where 
Baruch  says  that  he  wrote  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
•with  ink  0*?,  perhaps  from  a  root  signifying 
tUnoly  flowing)  in  the  book.'  W.  R.  Smith  [OTJC* 
71  n.)  refers  to  Ex  32"  and  Nu  5"  for  evidence  that 


the  old  Hebrew  ink  (derived  from  lamp-black  [?]) 
could  be  washed  ott',  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Rabbinical  prejudice  against  the  use  of  a  mordant 
in  ink.  From  the  bright  colours  that  still  survive 
in  some  papyri,  it  is  evident  that  the  ink  used  by 
the  Egyptians  must  have  been  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  Tx P  term  for  'ink,'  occurring  three  times  (2  Co 
3',  2  Jn  u,  3  Jn  J»),  is  (lit.  '  black,'  Lat.  atra- 
mentum),  which  is  also  a  classical  term  (Plato, 
Phasdr.  276  C ;  Demos,  de  Coron.  313.  11 ;  Plut. 
Mor.  841).   See,  further,  under  Writing. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
INKHORN.— In  one  of  Ezeldel's  visions  (Ezk 
9J-*-u)  a  man  appears  with  a  scribe's  inkhom 
(19b!?  npB)  by  his  side  (lit.  'upon  his  loins,'  v;ncj). 
The  '  inkhom '  consisted  of  a  case  for  the  reed  pens, 
with  a  cup  or  bulb  for  holding  the  ink,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  case.  It  was  carried  in  the 
girdle  (hence  the  above  expression).  See  illustra- 
tion under  art.  Dbess,  voL  L  p.  626b;  and  cf. 
Benzinger,  Heb.  Archdol.  290.       J.  A.  Selbie. 

INN. — Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  hospitality  in 
the  East,  down  to  our  own  times,  the  growth  of 
places  of  public  entertainment  has  been  slow ;  and 
to  this  day,  save  in  parts  frequented  by  tourists, 
anything  corresponding  to  our  inn  or  hotel  is 
entirely  unknown  (see  HOSPITALITY). 

The  word  '  inn '  first  occurs  in  our  English  Bible 
(AV)  in  Gn  42s7  as  the  equivalent  of  fisp,  and  is 
similarly  employed  in  Gn  43",  Ex  4"  (LXX  *ard- 
Xuyxa).  In  other  passages  ( Jos  4"- 8, 2  K  19",  Is  10s*, 
Jer  9s)  rWp  is  rendered  'lodging-place' ;  and  the 
Revisers  have  adopted  this  translation  uniformly 
throughout.  This  does  not  imply  a  building  ol 
any  kind,  but  only  the  place  where  travellers,  or 
carriers  of  merchandise,  were  wont,  with  their 
caravans,  to  pass  the  night,  ]A  or  pV  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Arab  bdt,  and  the  corresponding  participial,  mabtt, 
is  a  night-lodging.  The  Arabs  also  use  the  word 
manzil  in  a  similar  sense.  It  is  'the  place  of 
alighting.'and  is  now  mainly  employed  for  tne  house 
where  the  traveller  spends  the  night ;  but  it  still 
retains  its  application  to  the  spot  where  a  company 
of  wayfarers  may  have  spent  the  hours  of  darkness. 
Occasionally  one  may  encounter  in  the  East  a 
scene  which  probably  reproduces  the  chief  features 
of  that  mentioned  in  Gn  42s7.  Near  by  a  well  or 
fountain,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  as  the  day 
is  closing,  the  caravan  will  halt.  The  bales  of 
goods  are  lifted  from  the  beasts  of  burden,  and 

5 laced  so  as  to  shelter  the  men  from  the  night  air. 
'he  animals,  having  been  watered,  are  tethered 
around,  and  supplied  with  fodder  which  they  have 
carried.  The  men  draw  close  around  a  fire,  where, 
having  partaken  of  Bimple  fare  from  their  provender 
bags,  they  pass  an  hour  in  conversation  or  in 
hearing  or  telling  tales,  and  then  lie  down  under 
their  wraps  to  sleep  till  daybreak.  The  place  thus 
occupied  is  called  el-manzil ;  the  Hebrew  would 
have  called  it  malon. 

But  the  development  of  commerce  would  necessi- 
tate at  a  very  early  time  some  better  means  of 
protecting  the  goods  and  the  lives  of  the  merchants, 
especially  in  the  more  remote  and  desolate  parts, 
where  it  might  be  needful  to  rest  the  caravan  over 
night.  That  buildings  were  soon  erected  for  this 
purpose,  we  have  no  direct  proof ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  '  lodging-place  of  wayfaring  men  in  the 
wilderness,  referred  to  in  Jer  9",  may  have  been 
such  an  establishment.  Chimham,  the  son  of 
Barzillai,  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  David 
(2  S  19*7""),  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  reared 
some  structure  near  to  Bethlehem,  which  in  Jere- 
miah's time  was  known  as  ojitjj  nnj  Geruth  chimham. 
AV  renders  this  '  habitation  of  Chimham ' ;  RV 
'  Geruth-chimham,'  but  in  margin  '  lodging-place.' 
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Stanley  (5.  and  P.  p.  329)  and  others  translate  *  inn ' 
or  *  hostel.'  It  may  have  been  such  a  building  as 
offered  shelter  to  belated  merchants  or  travellers.* 
Bahab,  described  in  Jos  21  as  nfn  nftt,  is  said  (but 
Bee  Dillm.  adloc.)  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  have 
been  an  '  innkeeper.'  (See  also  Jos.  Ant.  v.  L  2). 
The  instance  given  in  Jebamoth  xvi  7,  where  the 
innkeeper's  word  is  not  relied  on  without  material 
corroboration,  cannot  be  quoted  as  showing  that 
she  was  regarded  with  special  suspicion  (Smith, 
DB,  art.  INN),  since  her  evidence  is  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  a  priestly 
house;  but  it  is  significant  that  Jewish  writers 
seem  to  have  used  trjram  or  mrp-me,  formed  from 
the  Greek  rarSoKtHrpia,  as  the  equivalent  of  either 
'  hostess '  or  nja  (David  Kimchi  on  Jos  21).  The 
idea  of  an  'inn'  was  therefore  familiar  to  them. 
From  Aboda  Zara  ii.  1  we  gather  that  the  puis, 
from  the  Gr.  xar*o%eibr,  was  a  place  where  cattle 
might  be  sheltered  as  well  as  men;  it  seems  to 
have  corresponded  in  character  with  the  modern 
khdn  or  caravanserai.  Of  this  order  certainly  was 
the  '  inn '  (xa»«ox«bi>,  Lk  10")  to  which  the  Good 
Samaritan  carried  the  victim  of  outrage,  and 
which  by  tradition  is  located  at  Khan  Haarur,  on 
the  way  to  Jericho.  The  modern  building  is 
probably  only  the  last  of  a  succession  erected  on 
the  same  spot,  as  in  that  wild  district  the  need 
of  some  such  place  of  retreat  would  always  be  felt. 
Along  the  great  trade  and  pilgrimage  routes  in  the 
course  of  time  these  khans  or  caravanserais  were 
raised,  to  which  the  chains  of  mouldering  ruins 
that  stud  the  sides  of  the  main  highways  stand  to 
bear  testimony.  Many  of  these  buildings  stood 
apart,  and  were  of  considerable  strength,  to  guard 
against  marauders.  Occasionally,  as  at  Khdn  tt- 
Tuv'dr,  under  the  brow  of  Tabor,  a  fortress  over- 
looked and  defended  the  place  of  rest.  From  the 
days  when  the  sea  was  so  infested  with  pirates  as 
to  render  navigation  perilous,  probably  date  the 
ruinous  buildings  on  the  caravan  routes  from 
Aleppo,  Baghdad,  Damascus,  and  Hauran,  which 
met  on  the  southern  border  of  Esdraelon,  followed 
the  common  path  by  Antipatris  to  Gaza,  and 
passed  thence  to  Egypt.  When  these  pests  were 
cleared  away,  and  transport  by  ship  became  both 
safe  and  cheap,  the  deserted  roads  were  soon  grass- 
grown,  and  the  khans  were  left  to  crumble  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i.  106).  Those  built  of  old  by 
the  Persian  magnates  on  the  pilgrimage  roads  from 
Baghdad  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  478) 
probably  resembled  in  some  ways  the  'castles' 
that  mark  the  desert  route  of  the  Syrian  haj.  One 
great  object  of  the  latter  is  to  preserve  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims  the  water  collected  during  the 
rainy  season.  Provision  for  pilgrims  has  long  been 
made  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches;  hospices  for  their  entertainment  are 
found  near  to  most  of  the  holy  places  the  faithful 
are  accustomed  to  visit.  In  khan  and  hospice 
alike  the  sojourner  furnishes  his  own  food ;  and 
he  is  wise  to  nave  also,  if  possible,  his  own  bedding. 
The  person  in  charge — the  Khanjy  (cf.  rvtoxtit  of 
Lk  10") — will  supply  water  to  man  and  horse : 
nothing  more  is  expected.  For  this  and  shelter 
the  natives  pay  a  trifling  sum,  known  as  hak  el- 
khan,  '  the  price  of  the  khan.' 

In  every  town  of  any  size  in  Syria  more  than 
one  khan  will  be  found.,  commonly  resorted  to  by 
muleteers,  in  which  the  traveller^  horses  and 
native  attendants  are  accommodated  at  merely 
nominal  charges.  These  are  often  very  miserable 
places,  quite  unlike  the  imposing  buildings  that 
once  fringed  the  highways.  There  are,  however, 
several  famous  khans  which  represent  them  at 
"Instead  of  imf,  however,  there  we  weighty  reasons  lor 
reading  nS-nj  'pens  or  folds.'  Bo  Josepfaus  and  Aquila, followed 
hy  Hitsig  and  others. 


their  best:  e.g.  that  of  Anton  Beg  in  Beyrout, 
and  that  of  Asfad  Pasha  in  Damascus.  The  lattei 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture in  the  country  .  .  .  the  stone  carving 
above  the  gateway  and  around  the  stalactite  vaults 
is  of  the  most  elaborate  character.'  The  khan  is 
constructed  of  black  basalt  and  white  ,  limestone  in 
alternate  layers,  and  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
square.  The  interior  court  is  about  half  that  size, 
with  a  large  round  fountain  in  the  centre,  above 
which  is  a  lofty  dome,  resting  upon  four  arches, 
each  supported  by  four  clustered  pillars.  These 
are  connected  with  the  walls  by  a  series  of  similar 
arches  and  domes  —  eight  in  alL  Those  domes 
have  each  sixteen  large  windows  through  which 
light,  air,  and  sunshine  penetrate  to  the  rooms 
and  the  court  below.  Around  the  sides  are 
vaulted  magazines  of  various  sizes,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  merchandise  of  every  description  at 
wholesale. 

'  On  either  side  of  the  main  entranoe  a  staircase  leads  up  to  an 
arched  corridor,  which  extends  quite  around  the  building  <tod 
communicates  with  the  small  retail  shops  and  offices  oi  the 
merchants.  It  forms  a  fine  promenade,  from  where  one  can 
look  down  on  the  strange  ana  truly  Oriental  scene  in  the  court 
below,  free  from  the  noise  and  oonfusion  which  there  charac- 
terize each  commercial  transaction,  large  or  small.  To  Khan 
As' ad  Pasha  come  caravans  from  Baghdad,  Mosul,  Aleppo, 
Beyrout,  and  elsewhere.  On  entering,  the  muleteers  and 
camel-drivers,  with  mighty  din  and  uproar,  throw  down  their 
loads  of  merchandise  in  this  court,  and  here  they  must  remain 
until  the  owners  settle  with  the  custom-house  officials '  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  iiL  873, 874).  With  this  corresponds  Lane's 
description  of  the  Wakalehs  In  Cairo  (Mod.  Egyp.  ed.  1885, 
p.  826). 

The  ordinary  khan  was,  however,  a  hollow 
square,  open  above,  with  arches  round  one  or  more 
or  the  sides  within,  and  over  these  a  series  of 
rooms,  approached  by  a  stone  stair.  The  rooms 
are  for  travellers ;  muleteers,  animals,  and  baggage 
share  the  space  and  arches  below.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  this  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  icariXvfia  or  guest  chamber,*  in  which  the 
parents  of  Jesus  sought  shelter  when  they  reached 
Bethlehem  (Lk  2*).  The  meaning  of  this  word  in 
the  NT  may  be  gathered  from  a  reference  to 
Mk  14",  Lk  22u,  tal  ;en  in  the  light  of  a  prevailing 
Jewish  custom.  These  two  passages  concern  a 
room  in  a  private  house,  which  the  owner  readily 
places  at  the  disposal  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice.  At  the 
festivals  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles 
the  people  were  commanded  to  repair  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  it  was  a  boast  of  the  Rabbis,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  crowds,  no  man  could 
truthfully  say  to  his  fellow,  '  I  have  not  found  a 
fire  where  to  roast  my  paschal  lamb  in  Jerusalem,' 
or  '  I  have  not  found  a  bed  in  Jerusalem  to  lie  in/ 
or  '  My  lodging  is  too  strait  in  Jerusalem '  (Aboth 
B.  Nathan,  cap.  34,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Work*, 
ed.  1825,  ix.  p.  128).  The  vast  numbers  who  came 
for  the  Passover  from  all  parts  were  made  free  of 
the  needed  apartments,  as  far  as  the  capacity  of 
the  houses  permitted ;  and  for  this  no  payment 
was  taken.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  the 
guests  on  departing  to  leave  the  skins  of  the 
paschal  lambs,  and  the  vessels  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  ceremonies,  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  their  hospitable  entertainment  (Tallin.  Bab. 
Joma,  foL  12.  1,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Works,  xi. 
p.  325 ;  compare  also  use  of  verb  icoraXiSd  in  Lk  9" 
197).  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  great  enrolment,  when  natives  of 
a  town  came  from  afar,  the  '  guest  chambers '_  of 
their  friends  would  be  thrown  open  to  receive 
them.  Joseph,  arriving  late,  found  that  in  which 
he  had  purposed  to  stay  already  occupied  ;  and  no 
room  elsewhere  being  available,  he  betook  himself 
with  his  charge  to  the  khan.   Even  this  apparently 

*  KswftUpaisused,  however,  In  Ex  4M  to  translate  pSf. 
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was  full ;  possibly  some  of  the  animals  were  moved 
to  afford  them  space ;  and  here  Jesus  was  born. 

Well-organized  and  equipped  hotels  are  now  to 
be  found  at  the  principal  seaports  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  also  in  the  chief  inland  towns.  Alone 
the  more  frequented  roads  the  natives  have  learned 
that  something  may  be  gained  by  accommodating 
travellers;  but  remote  from  the  main  routes  the 
ancient  conditions  prevail. 

Literature.  — Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palatine,  ed.  1877,  pp.  163, 629 ; 
Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Syria,  ed.  1884, 
pp.  168,  818,  etc ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  478 ; 
Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta  Lightfoot,  Works,  ed.  1826,  ix. 
p.  128,  eta,  xi.  p.  826,  etc  W.  EWING. 

INNER  MAN  or  INWARD  MAN.— An  expression, 
the  exact  force  of  which  depends  on  the  contrast 
intended  where  it  occurs.  In  2  Co  4"  the  contrast 
is  between  the  '  outward  man '  (6  l(a  +iu£>*  ivffpwros) 
as  mortal  and  perishable,  and  the  'inward'  as 
spiritual  and  immortal ;  where  note,  that  the 
Revisers'  Greek,  with  WH  and  others,  reads  4  taw 
Miliar  (instead  of  i  tauSer,  TR),  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  former  member  of  the  anti- 
thesis. Not  very  remote  from  this  is  the  contrast 
in  1  P  &•  *  between  the  '  outward  adorning '  (6 
tiudtv  utoiun)  and  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.' 

But  the  two  peculiarly  Pauline  passages  are 
Ro  7"  and  Eph  31*,  where  rari  to*  taw  b\»8puncov 
and  eh  r6v  taw  irOpwror  are  used  of  something  very 
closely  akin  to  the  '  new  nature '  or  the  '  renewed 
man.'  The  contrast  in  Ro  7"  is  of  the  'inward 
man '  or  of  the  '  mind'  (roOs,  v.B),  with  '  the  flesh ' 
or  'the  law  of  sin  in  the  members.'  In  Eph  3M 
there  is  no  direct  antithesis,  but  a  single  and 
positive  reference  to  the  new  nature,  or,  at  least, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling  and  working, 
to  which  the  corresponding  expression  in  v.17  is 
'  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.' 
It  is  possible  in  both  passages  to  distinguish 
between  the  'inward  man'  and  the  new  or  re- 
generate nature,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
former  is  the  inner  or  higher  self  in  man  as  acted 
on  by  divine  grace,  enlightened  by  God's  law,  and 
under  preparation  and  discipline  for  salvation. 
Cremer  holds  that  what  is  really  meant  by  these 
expressions  is  not  the  mere  contrast  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward  in  man,  between  the 
invisible  and  the  visible,  the  reality  and  the 
appearance,  but  the  inner,  spiritual,  divine  nature 
in  antagonism  to  the  flesh.  '  Inward  man,'  upon 
this  construction,  would  answer  very  nearly  to 
rreD/m  when  that  word  is  used  in  the  special  sense 
of  (e.g.)  Ro  8W,  for  the  'new  nature,'  ».«.  the  spirit 
of  man  renewed  and  sustained  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  the  phrase  must  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  an  entirely  NT  cycle  of  ideas — 
indeed  to  one  almost  exclusively  Pauline. 

J.  Latdlaw. 

INORDINATE.—'  Inordinate  love'  is  the  clumsy 
tr°  in  Ezk  23"  of  a  word  which  occurs  only 
there,  and  means  'lust'  (RV  'doting');  and  'in- 
ordinate affection '  in  Col  36  of  r&$ os  ( R V  '  passion '). 
The  former  tr"  comes  from  Cov.  (Wyo.  'lecherie') 
and  the  latter  from  the  Bishops'  Bible  (Wye. 
'leccherie,'  Tind.  'unnatural  lust,'  Gen.  'wan- 
tounes,' Rhem. 'lust').  Inordinate  is  ill-regulated, 
ungoverned,  as  Bacon,  Essays,  'Of  Love  (Gold. 
Treas.  ed.  p.  36), '  the  former  was  indeed  a  voluptu- 
ous Man  and  Inordinate,  but  the  latter  was  an 
Austere  and  wise  man ' ;  and  Shaks.  Othello,  n. 
iii.  311 — 'Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and 
the  ingredient  is  a  devil.'  Wye.  uses  the  adv.  in 
2Th  3* '  withdrawe  you  fro  ech  brother  wandrynge 
unordynatly ' ;  and  Latimer,  Sermons  (Arbor's  ed. 
p.  99),  '  I  heare  save  ye  walke  inordinatelye,  ye 
talke  unsemelye  other  wayes  then  it  becommeth 
Christian  subjectes.'        *  J.  Hastings. 


INQUISITION.— To  make  inquisition  is  to  make 
investigation,  to  search,  Dt  19",  Est  2a,  Ps  9U, 
2  Es  6s,  Wis  1»  6»  (RV),  Sir  23*.  In  Sir  41*  the 
phrase  is  '  There  is  no  inquisition  in  the  grave'  (owe 
to-rw  «V  SSov  Aeyjudi  far) j,  RV  '  There  is  no  inquisi- 
tion of  life  in  the  grave,'  RVm  'in  Hades'),  that 
is,  no  inquiry  is  made  there  how  long  or  short  a 
man's  life  has  been.  Coverdale  uses  the  word  in 
Job  10*  'Are  thy  dayes  as  the  dayes  of  man,  and 
thy  yeares  as  mans  yeares  ?  that  thou  makest  soch 
inquisicion  for  my  wickednesse,  and  searchest  out 
mysynne!'  and  35u  'Then  useth  he  no  violence 
in  his  wrath  nether  hath  he  pleasure  in  curious 
and  depe  inquisitions.'  And  Fuller  (Holy  Warre, 
iii.  23,  P.  150),  in  memory  of  Ps  9U,  says,  '  But  no 
doubt  God,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  bloud, 
will  one  day  remember  this  bloudy  Inquisition.' 

J.  Hastings. 

INSECTS. — See  Natural  History. 

INSPIRE,    INSPIRATION  To  'inspire'  id 

literally  to  'breathe  into,'*  and  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  its  single  occurrence  in 
AV,  Wis  15"  'Forasmuch  as  he  knew  not  his 
Maker,  and  him  that  inspired  into  him  an  active 
soul,  and  breathed  in  a  living  spirit '  (rir  timet- 
aavra  airr$  <frvxty  ivepyoQaar,  rat  iiupvajaarra  rreO/m 
tunKbr) ;  Vulg.  '  qui  inspiravit  Uli  animam  quae 
operator,  et  qui  insufflavit  ei  spiritum  vitalem.' 
Wyo.  has  'enspirede'  here,  but  in  other  places 
he  uses  the  simple  '  spire '= breathe,  as  On  27 
'The  Lord  God  thanne  fourmede  man  of  the 
slyme  of  the  erthe,  and  spiride  in  to  the  face  of 
hym  an  entre  [= entrance]  of  breth  of  lijf '  (1388 
'brethide').  All  the  other  versions  have  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  Wye.  'breathed  the 
breath,'  and  it  is  probably  in  memory  of  the  Vulg. 
'  inspiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitas '  that 
Bacon  (Essays,  '  Of  Truth/  p.  3)  has  '  First  he 
breathed  Light  upon  the  Face  of  the  Matter  or 
Chaos ;  then  he  breathed  Light  into  the  Face  of 
Man ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  Light 
into  the  Face  of  his  Chosen';  and  MiltonTPX 
x.786— 

'  Yet  one  doubt 
Puisne*  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die : 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  Man 
Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod.' 

Cf.  also  Judgement  of  the  Synods  at  Dort,  p.  40, 
'  So  then  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  not  in  that  it  is 
profered  by  God  unto  man's  free-will,  but  because 
it  is  really  bestowed,  inspired,  and  infused  into 
man.'  Then  the  word  passes  into  the  meaning  of 
'  fill  with  the  spirit,'  which  we  see  in  Knox,  Works, 
iii.  99,  '  Happie  is  the  man  whome  thow  sail  in- 
spyre,  O  Lord ' ;  and  in  Tindale's  tr"  of  Mk  12" 
'  for  David  him  self e  inspyred  with  the  holy  goost, 
sayde.' 

Inspiration  occurs  twice  in  AV :  (1)  Job  32* 
'  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  :  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding ' ; 


enspiryng  ether  revelacioun  of  Almyghti 
God ' ;  so  Cov.  has  '  inspiration,'  and  is  followed 
by  all  the  versions  except  RV  '  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty,'  which  agrees  with  LXX  moi\,  and  with 
AV  in  33»  for  the  same  Heb.  '  The  Spirit  of  God 
hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  me  life.'  The  reference  is  to  Gn  2*. 
(2)  2  Ti  3U  '  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 

*  The  literal  meaning  is  well  seen  in  Spenser,  FQ  n 

UL'80- 

'  Her  yellowe  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 
Thev  wared  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred, 
And  low  behinde  her  baoke  were  scattered.' 
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•f  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine ' ;  Gr.  rcUra 
fpaifa  Sebrvtivrm  xal  Jxpfktfiot ;  R V  '  Every  Scrip- 
ture inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable.'  For  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  see  under 
art.  Bible,  vol  L  p.  296.  For  this  passage, 
reference  may  be  made  (besides  the  commentaries) 
to  Perowne  in  Expos.  Time*,  ii.  64;  Warfield  in 
Pres.  Quarterly,  July,  1889,  pp.  389-406  (with  Old 
and  New  Test.  Student,  Oct.  1889,  ix.  246) ;  Row, 
BL  464  ;  Drummond,  Hib.  Leet.  11  f. :  and  Cremer, 
s.v.  Sebrrtwos.  The  construction  of  the  sentence 
in  RV  is  the  oldest  Eng.  construction  :  thus  Wye. 
'  al  scripture  onspired  of  god,  is  profitable,'  Tind. 
'  al  scripture  geven  by  inspiration  of  god,  is  pro- 
fittable,  so  Coverdale  and  the  Great  Bible.  The 
Gen.  Bible  is  the  first  to  offer  '  the  whole  Scripture 
'is  geren  by  spiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable.' 
Tindale  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense 
of  a  person,  as  Lk  2*"  And  he  [Simeon]  came  by 
inspiration  in  to  the  temple.'        J.  Hastings. 

INSTANT. — Instant  {in-stare,  stand  upon,  press 
upon)  is  used  in  AV  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
immediate  time,  as  Is  29*  '  it  shall  be  at  an  instant 
suddenly ' ;  and  as  an  adj.  in  the  sense  of  '  press- 
ing,' '  urgent ' :  so  Lk  23*  And  they  were  instant 
with  loud  voices,  requiring  that  he  might  be 
crucified '  (trUtane ;  Vulg.  xnstabant,  which  gave 
Rhem. '  were  instant,'  whence  A V ;  Amer.  RV '  were 
argent');  Ro  12"  'continuing  instant  in  prayer' 
(again  from  Rhem.,  Vulg.  instantes,  Gr.  rpoc- 
KaprepoOrret,  RV  '  continuing  stedf astly ') ;  and 
2  Ti  4*  'be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ' 
(•VUrnjSi,  Vulg.  insta,  Bishops  '  be  instant,'  Rhem. 
•urge').  Cf.  Knox,  Hist.  36,  'At  their  instant 
suit,  more  than  of  his  own  motion,  was  Thomas 
Gwilliame,  a  black  Frier,  called  to  bee  Preacher ' ; 
and  Ac  64  Rhem.  '  But  we  wil  be  instant  in  praier 
and  the  ministerie  of  the  word.' 

Instantly  in  AV  means  '  urgently,'  Lk  1*  '  they 
besought  him  instantly '  (<nroi/ioi«» ;  Vulg,  sol- 
licit*  ;  '  instantly '  is  Tindale's  word  here  ;  RV 
'  earnestly ') ;  and  Ac  287  '  Unto  which  promise 
our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  and 
night,  hope  to  come '  (eV  inrertlq.,  A  V  again  from 
Tind.,  RV  'earnestly').   Cf.  Tind.  Prof,  to  Pent. 

*  It  is  not  ynough  therfore  to  read  and  talke  of  it 
only,  but  we  must  also  desyre  god  daye  and  night 
instantly  to  open  oure  eyes,  and  to  make  us 
understand  ana  feale  wherfore  the  scripture  was 
seven ' :  and  his  tr"  of  Mk  5"  '  And  he  prayd  him 
instantly,  that  he  wolde  not  sende  them  awaye 
out  of  the  countre,'  where  AV  follows  Rhem. 
'  he  besought  him  much.'  So  Cranmer  has  '  very 
instant «y  in  Works,  i.  77,  'which  prior  and  his 
brethren  .  .  .  have  desired  me  very  instantly  to 
be  a  mediator  for  them  to  your  Most  Noble 
Majesty ' ;  and  Melvill,  Diary,  171,  '  In  the  mean 
tyme,  the  Erles  of  Angus  and  Mar,  lyand  at  New- 
cattail,  wryttes  for  me  ans,  and  the  second  tyme 
verie  instantlie,  to  com  and  pretche  the  Word 
unto  tham  for  ther  comfort.'  The  Rhem.  NT 
uses  'instance'  in  the  same  sense  in  Eph  6" 

•  watching  in  al  instanoe  and  supplication.' 
Shakespeare  has  both  adj.  and  adv.  frequently, 
but  always  with  referenoe  to  time. 

J.  Hastings. 
INSTRUMENT.— In  the  current  sense  of  the 
means  of  accomplishing  anything  'instrument' 
frequently  occurs  in  OT,  chiefly  as  tr.  of  kilt  In 
NT  it  is  found  but  twice,  both  in  Ro  6"  and  in  the 
same  sense,  '  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as 
instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin:  but 
yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  in- 
struments of  righteousness  unto  God.'  The  Gr. 
is  fa-Xo,  the  ordinary  word  for  '  weapons '  (as  AVm 
and  RVm),  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  in  NT  it 


ever  means  'instruments.'  Besides,  the  military 
metaphor  was  more  natural  to  St.  Paul,  and  it 
reappears  in  v.B  '  the  wages  ('your  pay  as  soldiers' 
— Sanday)  of  sin  is  death.'  Then  the  meaning  is 
as  Lightfoot  expresses  it  (Notes  on  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul),  'Sin  is  regarded  as  a  sovereign  who  de- 
mands the  military  service  of  subjects,  levies  their 
quota  of  arms,  and  gives  them  their  soldiers'  pay 
of  death.'  Moule  hits  happily  on  'implements,' 
which  is  capable  of  either  interpretation,  but  he 
also  regards  the  metaphor  as  a  military  one. 

In  To  7"  and  1  Mac  13°  ' instrument'  has  the 
legal  sense  of  a  'deed.'  The  Gr.  is  general, 
avyypaMi,  a  document. 

For  Instruments  of  Music  see  Music. 

J  W  AB'l'IWQS. 
INTELLIGENCE.— Dn  11"  'He 'shall  even  re- 
turn, and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake 
the  holy  covenant.'  The  meaning  is  more  than 
mutual  understanding,  it  is  '  communication,' 
'  intercourse.'  So  Knox,  Hist.  186,  '  The  Queene 
did  grievously  complaine,  that  we  bad  intelligence 
with  England ' ;  and  Drayton,  Pierce  Gaveston — 

'  From  whence  I  found  a  oecret  means,  to  have 
Intelligence  with  my  kind  lord  the  king/ 

The  Heb.,  however  (Ss  p^),  means  simply  "give 
heed  to ' ;  RV  '  have  regard  unto.'  The  Eng. 
word  occurs  also  in  2  Mac  3*  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  'information,'  which  is  the  word  preferred 
by  RV.  J.  Hastings. 

INTEMPERANCE. — See  Drunkenness. 

INTEND,  INTENT.  —  To  intend  is  used  by 
Spenser  in  the  lit.  sense  of  the  Lat.  intendere, 
to  stretch  out :  FQ  I.  xL  38— 

'  The  same  advancing  high  above  his  head, 
With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smot, 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead.' 

But  in  AV  it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  directing 
the  will  to  an  object.  This  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  the  formation  of  a  design,  as  in  modern  use. 
So  Ac  6"  20"  (iUKKu).  But  sometimes  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  will,  a  fixed  resolve,  as  Ac 
5"  12*  (potiMiuu),  Lk  14»  (*VA«).  Cf.  Gal  1'  Tind. 
'ther  be  some  which  trouble  you,  and  intende 
to  pervert  the  gospel!  of  Christ'  (tVXorrn  pen- 
rrpifiu).  The  word  is  even  used  in  the  sense  of 
pursuing  a  resolution  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
forming  it).  Thus  in  Jos  22"  it  is  said  that  after 
an  explanation  from  the  eastern  tribes  '  the 
children  of  Israel  blessed  God,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  up  against  them  in  battle,'  where  the 
meaning  of  AV  is  no  doubt  as  explained  by  Davies 
[Bible  English,  194),  that  they  had  intended  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  but  no  longer  prosecuted  the 
design.  Cf.  Latimer,  Sermons,  L  342,  '  The  devil 
sleepeth  not ;  he  ever  intendeth  to  withdraw  as 
from  prayer' ;  Knox,  Works,  iii  297, '  Howe  these 
my  wordes  at  that  tyme  pleased  men,  the  orymes 
and  action  intended  agaynste  me  dyd  declare ' ; 
and  Chapman,  Homer's  Iliad*,  viiL  80— 

'  Star,  let  oa  both  intend 
To  drive  this  cruel  enemy  from  our  dear  aged  Mend.' 

This  verb  is  now  rarely  used  with  a  direct 
object.  In  AV  we  find  Ps  21"  'For  they  in- 
tended evil  against  thee '  (ssj  '  they  stretched ' ; 
Perowne,  either  '  they  have  spread  against  thee 
evil,'  like  a  net,  Lat.  tender*  insidias;  or  'they 
have  bent  against  thee,'  etc,  like  a  bow,  Lat. 
tender*  arcum ;  Del.  '  cause  evil  to  impend  over 
thee,'  so  Cheyne;  Wellh.-Furness,  'When  they 
revolve  evil  against  thee ' ;  King,  '  Though  they 
plotted  evil  against  thee ') ;  Ad.  Est  13*  (<cartv- 
86rw) ;  2  Mac  14s '  being  .  .  .  asked  how  the  Jews 
stood  affected  and  what  they  intended'  (<V  rip. 
Jia0Arei  xut  /SowXp  t-aeVo-riprar,  RV  '  what  they  pur 
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posed ') ;  and  14'  *  even  for  that  I  intend  the  good 
of  mine  own  countrymen*  (xal  rwr  IStw  xoXtr&r 
rroxaadfterot,  RV  '  I  have  regard  also  to  mine  own 
fellow-citizens').  So  Knox,  Hist.  25,  'And  thus 
did  those  cruell  beasts  intend  nothing  but  murther 
in  all  the  quarters  of  this  Realme.' 

Intent  is  always  purpose,  intention,  as  in  Tin- 
dale,  Exposition!,  p.  96  (on  Mt  614""),  '  But  and  if 
thou  think  that  God  delighteth  in  the  work  for 
the  work  itself,  the  true  intent  away,  and  in  thy 
pain  for  thy  pain  itself,  thou  art  as  far  out  of  the 
way  as  from  heaven  to  the  earth ' ;  and  p.  147  (on 
1  Jn  1'),  '  To  bring  unto  the  fellowship  of  God  and 
Christ,  is  the  final  intent  of  all  the  scripture.' 
So  Jer  44"  Cov.  « Purposely  have  ye  set  up  youre 
owne  good  meanynges,  and  hastely  have  ye  ful- 
filled youre  owne  intente ' ;  and  Knox,  Hist.  149, 
'  They  were  minded  to  keep  no  point  of  the  pro- 
mise longer  than  they  had  obtained  their  intent.' 
The  phrase  in  A  V  is  usually  '  to  the  intent  that,' 
but  the  plural  occurs  Jer  30s4  'until  he  have 
performed  the  intents  of  his  heart'  (a!)  M019) ; 
He  4'* '  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart'  {xprnxis  .  .  .  iwotuv  xapSlas).  Fuller 
says  of  the  Crusaders  {Holy  Warre,  I.  xii.  p.  18), 
'  \Ve  must  in  charitie  allow  that  many  of  them 
were  truly  zealous,  and  went  with  pious  intents ' ; 
and  on  p.  243  (v.  9),  '  Farre  be  it  from  us  to  con- 
demn all  their  works  to  be  drosse,  because  debased 
and  alloyed  with  superstitious  intents.' 

J.  Hastings. 

INTERCESSION. — See  Praykr. 

INTERMEDDLE  (from  Old  Fr.  entre  among  and 
metller  to  mix)  meant  formerly  either  literally  to 
mix,  as  Malory,  Morte  Darthur,  xvii.  15,  '  Right 
so  entered  he  into  the  chamber,  and  came  toward 
the  table  of  silver;  and  when  he  came  nigh  he 
felt  a  breath  that  him  thought  it  was  inter- 
meddled with  fire ' ;  and  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  i.  572, 
'  He  hath  intermedled  in  his  historic  certaine 
things  contrary  to  the  trueth ' ;  or  else  figura- 
tively to  have  to  do  with,  take  an  interest  in,  which 
is  the  meaning  in  AV.  It  occurs  twice,  Pr  14u 
'  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness ;  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy' 
(31W%  takes  part  in,  shares,  not  necessarily 
interferes  in  ;  LXX  Hipiyrvrai  ;  Vulg.  '  mis- 
cebitur ') ;  and  181  '  Through  desire  a  man,  having 
separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with 
all  wisdom'  (y^ip:  iHtw-ta,  RV  'rageth  against 
all  sound  wisdom,  RV m  '  quarrelleth  with ' ; 
Del.  'Against  all  that  is  beneficial  he  showeth 
his  teeth ' ;  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  '  bursts  oat  in  strife 
against.'  AV  misunderstands  the  meaning,  and 
takes  the  verb  in  a  good  sense,  '  have  to  do  with,' 
'  take  an  interest  in,'  after  the  tr.  of  the  Gen. 
Bible,  'For  the  desire  thereof  he  wil  separate 
him  self  to  seke  it,  and  occupie  him  self  in  all 
wisdome,'  with  its  margin,  '  He  that  loveth  wis- 
dome,  wil  separate  him  self  from  all  impediments, 
and  give  him  self  wholly  to  seke  it '). 

J  Hastings* 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE. — See  Eschatology. 

INTERPRETATION.— This  subst.  and  its  verb 
are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  senses. 

1.  Of  dreams  (-in?  'interpret,  fnn?  'interpreta- 
tion ') ;  the  dreams  of  the  chief  butler  and  the 
chief  baker,  Gn  40»-  «•»*■*■  «•  "41"-  »*■ "» ;  Pharaoh's 
dream,  41*-  u ;  Gideon's  dream,  Jg  7"  (where  the 
word  for  '  interpretation '  is  the  dr.  \ey.  i?ft,  lit. 
'  breaking  up,'  ue.  '  solution ').  In  Dn  occur  the 
Aramaic  forms  x>?  (verb)  'interpret'  (Qal  in  Dn 
6M,  Paelptcp.  yfto  5U),  and  it's  (noun) '  interpreta- 
tion ' ;  used  of  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn  V-  4«),  of  Daniel  himself  (Vs) ;  of.  the  use  of 
the  same  word  for  the  interpretation  to  Belshazzar 


of  the  writing  on  the  wall  {5"-),  and  the  similar 
use  of      in  Ec  81  (only). 

Dreams  being  regarded  as  vehicles  of  divine 
communication  and  frequently  as  portending 
future  events,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  discover  their  interpretation.  This  function 
was  discharged  at  the  court  of  Egypt  by  the  owjo 
'  sacred  scribes '  (Gn  41* ;  cf.  the  complaint  of  the 
butler  and  the  baker,  while  in  prison,  '  We  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can 
interpret  it,'  40s).  With  the  reply  of  Joseph  (to.), 
'  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God  T '  compare 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  (u.  83)  regarding  the 
Egyptian  opinion,  'kyBplrrw  /Up  oiicvl  rpuricferai  * 
rtxrri,  rur  Si  Btur  ptTeteripoun.  The  'wise  men 
and  '  Chaldaeans '  (the  latter  by  a  late  conception) 
have  similar  functions  attributed  to  them,  in  the  • 
Book  of  Daniel,  at  the  court  of  Babylon. 

2.  Of  interpreting  a  foreign  language.  Egyp- 
tian being,  of  course,  the  language  of  the  court,  the 
conversation  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren  was 
carried  on  by  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  who 
was  probably  always  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
at  court  (Gn  42"  cyS"  with  art.  '  the  interpreter '). 
The  interpreter  being  between  (uni'j  ib.)  the  two 
parties,  f  •'pp  can  be  used  as  = '  ambassador'  (2  Ch  32") 
or  '  mediator '  (Is  43",  of  prophets  standing  between 
J"  and  Israel ;  Job  33",  of  an  angel  as  interpreting 
to  man  God's  providential  treatment  of  him  ana 
what  is  right  for  him  to  do  [Davidson],  probably 
also  as  interceding  for  man  to  God  [Dillmann, 
Siegfried-Stadel).  p^O  arid  its  derivatives  (cf. 
ny^9  in  Hab  2*,  'taunt-song')  have  always  the 
sense  of  deriding  or  taunting  except  in  the  four 
above-cited  passages,  Gn  42*,  2  Ch  32",  Is  43", 
Job  33"  (contrast  16"),  and  in  Pr  1*  where  n»'^a 
(LXX  oKoreir&t  Xfryot)  probably  means  'a  dark 
saying'  (RV  'a  figure')  rather  than  'interpreta- 
tion'  (AV,  RVm). 

In  Ezr  47  the  passive  ptcp.  orwp  is  used  of  a 
translation  from  Persian  into  Aramaic.  From 
this  root  comes  the  well-known  word  Targum 
('paraphrase')  as  well  as  the  designation  metur- 
geman  applied  to  the  official  in  the  synagogue, 
who  was  required  to  translate  the  Hebrew  (which 
was  read  to,  but  no  longer  understood  by,  the 
people)  into  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  Latterly,  in 
addition  to  translating  the  sacred  text,  the  metur- 
geman  was  wont  to  add  all  manner  of  Haggada  to 
it  ( W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC*  36,  64  n.,  154). 

In  NT  we  have  the  familiar  phrase  '  whioh  is, 
being  interpreted,'  etc.  {iu6epfiiiytv6iia>ot,  9  ipnv 
rafercu,  litpfjirjyeudfierm,  4 /teflep/iTjvetfenu), where  a  Heb. 
or  Aram,  expression  is  rendered  into  Greek  (Mt  1", 
Mk  6"  15"-«,  Jn  l^etc.  Ac  9"  138),  a  symbolical 
force  being  also  sometimes  discovered  in  it  ( Jn  1* 
V,  Ac  4«VHe  7»). 

Although  it  scaroely  falls  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  tne  reference  of  Papias  (ap. 
EuseDius,  HE  iiL  39)  to  St.  Mark  as  the  'inter- 
preter' (J/>/up»evn)t)  of  St.  Peter  may  be  mentioned 
(see  MABK).  Link  (SK,  1896,  Heft  iiL  p.  405  ff. ; 
cf.  Expos.  Times,  Aug.  1896,  p.  496)  contends 
strongly  that  'interpreter'  here  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  strictly  literal  sense,  implying  that 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  his  missionary  journeys 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  availed  himself 
of  St.  Mark's  services  to  render  Aramaic  into 
Greek. 

3.  Of  interpreting  the  utterances  of  those  who 
spoke  with  tongues.  This  was  a  'gift'  (x&pwua) 
which  might  or  might  not  belong  to  the  speaker 
with  tongues  himself  (1  Co  1210-"  14«-  «). 
See  Church,  vol.  L  p.  428»,  and  Tongues  (Gift 
of). 

4.  Considerable  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  interpretation '  in  2  P  1" 
(yuttocorm  tn  xaaa  rpwfnjrtla  ypcupijt  Mat  in- 
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Xfotut  96  ytrrrai,  '  knowing  that  no  prophecy  of 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation';  cf.  the 
use  of  twcXfar  in  Mk  4*»  and  Ac  19").  All  the 
varieties  of  explanation  may  be  grouped  under 
two  heads,  according  as  the  *  interpretation '  is 
(a)  ours  or  (b)  the  prophets  own.  Both  the  context 
and  the  very  similar  language  of  Philo  (Quit  rer. 
din.  fuer.  p.  52)  plead  in  favour  of  the  second 
explanation.  Grimm,  indeed  {Clavit,  s.  ylyrojuu), 
supports  the  first,  taking  the  meaning  to  be  that 
no  one  can  by  his  own  mental  powers  explain  the 
prophecies  of  the  OT,  but  that  he  requires  the  aid 
of  the  same  spirit  which  originally  called  forth 
their  utterance.  But  this  true  conception  seems 
hardly  in  place  here.  See  further  Alford,  ad  loc., 
and  Farrar  (Early  Days  of  Christianity,  119  n.), 
who  takes  the  meaning  to  be  that '  the  prophets  did 
not  speak  by  spontaneous  knowledge  and  spoke 
more  than  they  could  themselves  interpret  .  .  . 
If  this  utterance  is  not  his  own,  his  interpretation 
may  also  well  be  inadequate  (cf.  1  P  11M*).' 

For  interpretation  of  prophecy  see  Prophecy-. 

The  history  of  the  various  schemes,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  for  interpreting  Scripture,  the  supposed 
double  sense,  the  allegorizing  method  once  so 
much  in  vogue,  etc,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  For  details,  the  reader  must  refer  to  works 
on  Rabbinical  Theology  and  on  Henneneutics. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

INTREAT,  ENTREAT.— In  the  edd.  of  AV  since 
1760  'entreat'  has  the  meaning  of  'deal  with,' 
'handle'  (mod.  'treat'),  and  'intreat'  of  'beg,' 
'pray.'  But  they  are  different  spellings  of  the 
same  verb  (fr.  Lat.  in-traetare,  through  Fr.  en- 
trailer),  and  in  1611  the  spelling  was  indifferently 
*  entreat '  or  '  intreat ' 

In  the  sense  of  treat,  'entreat'  occur*  In  AT  1A11  eleven 
time*,  'intreat'  twelve  times ;  in  the  sense  of  prat,  'entreat' 
occur*  eleven  time*, '  Intreat'  twenty-eight  time*.  In  Job  191' 
we  find  '  I  Intreated  him  with  my  mouth,'  but  in  the  next  verse 
'  I  entreated  for  the  children'*  sake.'  Again  in  Jer  l&u  we  read, 
'  I  will  cause  the  enemie  to  intreat  thee  well  in  the  time  of  evill,' 
while  the  marg.  ha*  '  Or,  I  will  entreat  the  enemie  for  thee.' 
The eubst.  la  found  once  'intreaty'  (Pr  18*»X  once  'entreaty' 
(2  Co  B*\  both  meaning  '  petition.' 

1.  To  entreat  is  simply  to  '  deal  with,' '  handle,' 
any  person  or  thing,  as  Hos  6*  Cov.,  '  O  Ephraim, 
what  shal  I  do  unto  the?  O  Iuda,  how  shall  I 
intreate  the?'  More,  Utopia  (Lumby's  ed.  p.  69), 
'  Ther  com  yearly  to  Amaurote  out  of  every  cytie 
iii.  old  men  wyse  and  well  experienced,  there  to 
entreate  and  debate,  of  the  common  matters  of  the 
land. '  But  in  A  V  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  only 
with  an  adv. ,  *  well,'  'evil,' '  spitefully,' '  shamefully,' 
and  once  in  a  good  sense,  '  courteously,'  Ac  27*. 

2.  To  intreat  is  to  '  beseech ' ;  but  in  older  Eng. 
the  word  had  also  the  meaning  of  '  beseech  success- 
fully,' '  persuade.'  Thus  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It, 
I.  ii.  135,  '  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated, 
his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness.'  In  this  sense 
'  intreat  *  is  evidently  used  in  A  V,  as  Gn  25"  '  And 
Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife  .  .  .  and  the 
Lord  was  intreated  of  him.'  So  2  S  21"  24",  1  Ch 
8*>,  2  Ch  33"-1*,  Ezr  8°,  Is  19".  The  Heb.  is  al- 
ways the  reflex.  (Niph.)  of  n??,  'dthar  (as  Gn  25" 
^  iCV-1)>  which  in  Arabic  is  '  to  slaughter  or  sacri- 
fice' (Lane,  see  also  Buhl  s.v.,  and  esp.  We.),  but 
in  Heb.  is  used  with  the  more  general  sense  of 
'supplicate'  in  the  reflex,  'to  let  oneself  be 
supplicated,' '  be  persuaded,'  so  that '  be  intreated ' 
was  an  exceedingly  happy  rendering.  In  Ja  3", 
'easy  to  be  intreated'  (efa-etvty,  not  elsewhere  in 
NT),  the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  tr.  is  Tin- 
dale's;  Wye.  has  'able  to  be  counceilid,'  Rhem. 
'suasible.'  J.  Hastings. 

INWARD,  INWARDS. — Inward  means:  1.  To- 
wards the  inside,  as  2  S  5*  'And  David  built 
round  about  from  Millo  atd  inward '  (in;?) ;  2  Ch 


8"  '  Tha  wings  of  these  cherubims  spread  them 
selves  forth  twenty  cubits :  and  they  stood  on 
their  feet,  and  their  faces  were  inward '  (rr;1? ; 
RV  [as  AVm]  'toward  the  house,'  RVm  'in- 
ward');  Ezk  40*  'the  porch  of  the  sate  was 
inward'  (rrsrjo,  RV  'toward  the  house*).  2.  As 
an  adj.  inward  has  two  meanings :  (1)  Interior, 
as  in  Bacon,  Essays,  '  Of  Building,'  p.  184,  '  Be- 
yond this  Court  let  there  be  an  Inward  Court, 
of  the  same  Square  and  Height ' ;  Banyan,  Holy 
War,  p.  133,  « The  Gaoler,  therefore,  having  re- 
ceived such  a  charge,  put  them  all  in  the  inward 
prison ' ;  and  Shaks.  Oymb.  in.  iv.  6 — 

'  Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
rrcen  tine  inward  of  thee  V 

The  Heb.  kerebh,  a  subst.  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  variously  translated  (but  of  which  the  general 
meaning  is  well  seen  in  Ps  1031  "JTJ^J  'all  that 
is  within  me '),  is  rendered  by  '  inward  part '  or 
*  parts '  in  Ps  5»,  la  16u,  Jer  31"  (see  also  Gn  41*1 
AVm);  and  by  'inward  thought1  in  Ps  49"  64*, 
where  the  meaning  is  almost '  secret,'  as  in  Bacon, 
Advancement  of  Learn,  n.  xxiiL  48,  'The  govern- 
ment of  the  soul  in  moving  the  body  is  inward 
and  profound.'  '  Inward  parts '  is  the  tr"  also  of 
tUMth  (parts  covered)  in  Job  38"  (but  see  David- 
son and  RVm),  Ps  51' ;  and  of  hdddrtm  (chambers) 
in  Pr  20"- RV  '  innermost  parts.'  Inward  has 
the  same  meaning  of  '  interior '  in  2  Mac  3"  '  the 
changing  of  his  colour  declared  the  inward  agony 
of  his  mind'  (Gr.  simply  iywla,  RV  'distress'). 
And  in  NT  there  occurs  '  the  inward  man,'  Ko  7M, 
2  Co  4"  (4  lau  trOpurm),  i.e.  the  conscience  or 
reason,  as  opposed  to  the  body  (A  {£<■>  Mpunrot, 
2  Co  41' ;  see  Inner  Man),  a  phrase  used  also  by 
Shaks.  in  Samlet,  11.  ii.  6— 

'  Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet'*  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
1  that  it  was.' 


And  Pericles,  II.  ii  57— 

'  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  make*  a*  scan 

The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man.' 

We  also  find  in  2  Co  7"  the  phrase  '  inward  affec- 
tion '  as  the  tr*  of  <nr\iyx.ya,  a  tr"  whicli  comes 
from  Tindale,  and  is  accepted  by  all  the  Eng.  VSS 
except  Rhem.  '  bowels.'  Wye.  1380  has  '  en- 
traylis,'  1388  '  inwardnesse.'  (2)  But  the  adj. 
'  inward '  means  intimate  in  Job  19"  '  All  my 
inward  friends  abhorred  me'  (Tto  'WyVa  lit.  as 
RVm  '  all  the  men  of  my  council ').  Davidson 
calls  the  AV  tr*  'a  fine  expression,'  and  adds, 
'  the  reference  is  to  such  as  his  three  friends,  men 
whose  high  converse  and  fellowship  seemed  to  Job, 
as  a  thoughtful  godly  man,  something  almost 
better  than  relationship,  Ps  55".'  Fuller  uses 
the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Holy  Warre,  ii.  37 
(p.  92), '  the  Caliph  himself  .  .  .  having  few  of  his 
most  inward  eunuchs  about  him ' ;  and  Evelyn, 
Diary,  July  22,  1674,  'He  was  ...  so  inward 
with  my  Lord  Obrien  that,  after  a  few  monetha 
of  that  gentleman's  death,  he  married  his  widow ' ; 
and  Shaks.  has  it  not  only  as  an  adi.  Rich.  III. 
III.  iv.  8,  'Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble 
duke  ? '  but  also  as  a  subst.,  Meas.  for  Meat.  III. 
ii.  138,  '  I  was  an  inward  of  his.' 

Inwards  never  occurs  in  AV  or  RV  as  an  adv., 
but  always  as  a  subst.,  and  the  tr*  of  kerebh, 
bowels.  See  next  article  and  Sacrifice.  In 
Shaks.  //  Henry  IV.  IV.  iii  115,  it  is  used 
generally  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  body,  'The 
second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the 
warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and 
settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the 
badge  of  pusiUanimity  and  cowardice ;  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
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Inwards  to  the  parts  extreme ' ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  bowels,  in  Othello,  il  i.  306— 

'  The  thought  whereof 
Doth  Ilka  a  pokonoua  mineral  gnaw  my  inward*.' 

J.  Hastings. 
INWARDS,  INWARD  PARTS  'Inwards'  re- 
presenting a-jjj, '  is  repeatedly  used  in  AV  of 
Ex  and  Lv  as  equivalent  to  'entrails.'  'In- 
ward parts'  is  used  in  a  much  wider  application 
throughout  the  OT,  and  represents  not  only  3-55 
of  the  original,  but  several  other  words,  as  D'yp, 
rrtno,  |oa-*riu,  and  3^.  The  phrase  is  used  in  two 
broadly  distinct,  applications — (1)  in  the  literal  or 
corporeal,  (2)  in  the  tropical  or  psychical. 

1.  Examples  of  the  literal  sense  are  Gn  41", 
where  '  eaten  them  up '  is  rendered  in  AVm  '  come 
to  the  inward  parts^  (nja-ip-Vtf) ;  1  K  17",  where 
'  let  the  child's  soul  come  to  him  again '  is  on  the 
margin  'into  his  inward  parts'  (^3-jp'?s). 

2.  Examples  of  the  tropical  application  for  the 
'  inward '  or  '  hidden '  in  character  contrasted  with 
the  '  outward'  or  '  manifest'  are  Ps  5>  62*  (Heb. »), 
mouth  or  outward  expression  (ns)  contrasted  with 
thoughts  (3-35) ;  Ps  64*  (Heb.  '),  where  3-313      3i  ore 

Jut  for  the  concealed  elements  of  character.  In 
s  16"  both  D"yp  and  STjj  are  used  metaphorically  of 
the  divine  compassions.  In  Jer  31**  srm  and  aj?  are 
used  of  the  inward  nature  of  man  as  the  seat  of  a 
divine  renewal. 

Several  familiar  examples  of  the  phrase  for  the 
'  secrets  of  the  human  soul '  threaten  to  disappear 
from  our  Bibles  under  the  effect  of  modern 
alterations  in  reading  and  rendering,  e.g.  Ps  49u 
'  Their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses,'  etc., 
by  the  transposition  of  two  letters  (0"j3p  for  03-ip), 
becomes  '  Their  graves  are  their  houses,'  a  reading 
supported  by  Sept.  Pesh.  Targ.  and  adopted  by 
most  modern  scholars  (RVm) ;  Job  38*,  where  nine 
'inward  parts'  can  be  rendered  'dark  clouds,'  ana 
the  parallel  word  for '  mind,'  '  meteors '  (see  RVm) ; 
Ps 518  (Heb.8),  where  Wellhausen  (following  Hitzig) 
holds  that  the  consonants  mnoa  represent,  not  the 
noun  rtriB  and  preposition  f,  bat  a  derivative  of  the 
verb  no3,  and  accordingly  renders  '  Faith  and  trust, 
it  is  these  Thou  lovest  ('  Psalms '  in  Polychrome 
Bible,  Lond.  1898).  See,  further,  Cheyne  in  Ex- 
positor, Aug.  1898,  p.  83  if. 

In  the  NT  the  phrase,  represented  by  to  huffer, 
is  used  only  in  Mt  7U  and  Lk  ll"  in  the  unfavour- 
able sense  for  inward  wickedness.  The  other  use 
of  inner  or  inward  man  in  relation  to  the  renewed 
nature  is  almost  wholly  Pauline.  See  INNER  Man. 

J.  Laidlaw. 
IOB  (3V,  AV  Job).— The  third  son  of  Issachar, 
Gn  46u.  Job  (3V)  appears  to  be  a  textual  error  for 
Jashub  (3W>;)  of  the  parallel  passages  Nu  26**,  1  Ch 
7\  which  is  read  by  Sam.  Pent,  and  Pesh.  even 
in  Gn,  and  is  supported  by  LXX  'laoo6<p,  Luc. 
'larotp.   So  Dillmann,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  etc. 

J.  A.  Selbib. 
IPHDEIAH  (ira:  'J*  redeems').— A  Benjamite 
chief,  1  Ch  8".   See  Genealogy. 

IPHTAH  (n?s:,  AV  Jiphtah).— A  town  in  the 
Shephelah  of  Judah,  Jos  15a.  The  name  has  not 
been  recovered. 

IPHTAH-ELjVne?:,  AV  Jiphtah-el). — A  ravine 
(»;i)  N.W.  of  Hannathon,  on  the  north  border  of 
Zebulun,  Jos  1914- The  situation  of  Dabbesheth 
(v.u)  seems  to  show  that  the  great  ravine,  called 
Wady  el-Kurn,  '  valley  of  the  horn,'  west  of  Kefr 
'An&n,  is  intended.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  name  Je/dt  {i.e.  Jotapata  of  Jos.  Wars, 
iii.  7),  with  which  it  has  been  wrongly  compared 
[e.g.  by  Robinson,  BRP  iii.  p.  107). 

C.  R.  Conder. 


IR  (tj,  A  'dpi,  B  'Paci/t),  1  Ch  7U.— Shuppim  and 
Huppim  are  mentioned  as  the  sons  of  Ir  (called  in 
v.7  Iri)  in  a  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 

IRA  (tfry.  Efpat,  Ira). — i.  A  Jairite,  i.e.  of  Jair, 
a  family  of  Gilead  (Nu  32"  etc.).  He  is  described 
as  '  priest  unto  David '  (cf.  2  S  8U,  where  David's 
sons  are  also  called  'priests' ;  Driver,  Sam.  pp.  219 
and  293  f. ),  and  associated  with  Zadok  and  Abia- 
thar  (2  S  20*).  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion 
(a)  that  in  the  list  of  court  officials  given  in  2  S  815ff- 
(from  which  this  notice  [2  S  20M]  appears  to  be 
repeated,  cf.  Budde,  Richter  v.  Samuel,  p.  254)  no 
mention  is  made  of  Ira,  (b)  that  his  name  is  also 
absent  from  the  list  in  1  Ch  1814~17  (which,  however, 
is  simply  transcribed  from  2  S  8) ;  in  both  these 
passages  a  statement  as  to  the  office  of  David's 
sons  is  substituted  (?),  and  (e)  that  the  difficulty 
attaching  to  the  word  'priest'  in  this  passage, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  Ira  or  to  the  sons  of 
David  (in  1  Ch  18  '  priests '  is  changed  to  '  chiefs 
about  the  king,'  ■fao  tJj  wfn/inn),  admits  of  solu- 
tion if  the  passage  is  assigned  to  a  late  date 
(although,  of  course,  it  may  be  plausibly  urged 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  freer  use  of  the 
word  '  priests '  is  an  evidence  of  antiquity).  Ad- 
ditional confirmation  is  thus  given  to  Budde's 
theory  that  2  S  20s*""  were  repeated  (with  varia- 
tions) from  2  S  8IU-  by  a  later  redactor,  who 
wished  to  include  the  genuinely  old  section  2  S 
91-203>  and  took  this  means  of  connecting  the 
chapters  added  with  what  preceded  (see  Samuel, 
Books  of).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this 
Ira,  unless,  following  the  reading  of  the  Peshtyta 

(S-iAj  ^iojs'of  Jattir,'  ».«.  n«o  for  nw  the 
Jairites,  Luc.  &  'U6ip),  we  adopt  the  somewhat 
hazardous  conjecture  (Then.  Klost.)  that  he  is 
identical  with  2.  Ira  the  Ithrite  (Trn),  one  of 
David's  heroes  (2S  23»8=1  Ch  11«>).  Most  probably 
Then,  and  Klost.  are  right  in  pointing  the  text 
differently  (TKB  for  TfflR  gee  Ithrite,  THE),  and 
treating  Ira  as  a  native  of  J attir  in  the  hill-country 
of  Judah  (cf .  1  S  30s7).  8.  (2  S  23*>,  B  Etpat,  A  'Ioas  j 
1  Ch  11s8  'dpal ;  1  Ch  27»,  B  'OSovlas,  A  Eipd,  Hira) 
Another  of  David's  heroes,  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Teko- 
ite.  According  to  1  Ch  27'  he  was  captain  of  the 
temple  guard  for  the  sixth  monthly  course. 

J.  F.  Stenntno. 
IRAD  (ts,  LXX  TotJiJ).— Son  of  Enoch  and 
grandson  of  Cain  (Gn  418).  The  name  perhaps 
means  'fugitive'  (Budde,  'strong,'  'increasing,' 
following  the  Arabic  'arada,  which,  used  of  plants, 
= '  come  forth  and  become  tall '  or  '  come  forth  hard 
and  erect '  [Lane,  1997  f .  ]),  and  may  be  a  transforma- 
tion of  it  (Gn  51M  =1  Ch  See  Dillmann  and 
Spurrell  on  Gn  418,  and  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  123  ff. 

IRAH  (DTV).— A '  duke '  (-pV(«)  of  Edom,  Gn  36«= 
1  Ch  Vs*.  The  precise  connotation  of  the  name  in 
this  'geographico-statistical  list'  (Dillni.)  is  un- 
known. The  LXX  has  in  Gn  AZo^wl.flEZo^wl/, 
in  1  Ch  B  Z<upu*U>,  A  'Hpd/i. 

IR-HA-HERES  (cqnn  ry).— In  Is  19'"  the  name 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  '  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  that  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and 
swear  to  Jehovah  of  hosts ' ;  in  AV,  RV, '  one  shall 
be  called  The  city  of  destruction.'  The  passage  is 
difficult ;  and  many  different  views  have  been  neld 
about  it,  especially  in  modern  times. 

(1)  The  Massoretio  reading  of  the  passage  (which 
is  supported  by  Aq.  Theod.  Pesh.)  is  that  given 
above :  and  of  this  the  usually  accepted  interpreta- 
tion is  that  expressed  in  AV,  RV,  and  adopted  by 
Delitzsch;  the  name  'city  of  destroying' — or, 
more  exactly,  'of  tearing  down,'  the  vert  cn<} 
being  used  properly  of  tearing  or  pulling  down 
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buildings,  cities,  altars,  etc  (Ex  23**,  1  K  18* 
1  S  14",  Ezk  13"  etc.)— is  supposed  to  be  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  a  punning  allusion  to  heres  (trvj 
Job  V*)  'sun,'  the  'city  of  the  sun'' being  a 
designation  which  might  nave  been  given  in  Heb- 
rew to  On,  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks,  a  city  a 
few  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  modern  Cairo,  in 
ancient  times  the  chief  centre  of  the  sun-worship 
in  Egypt,  and  full  of  obelisks  dedicated  to  the 
sun-god,  Ra.  The  meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is 
that  the  place  which  has  hitherto  been  a  'fcity  of 
the  sun'  will  in  the  future  be  called  the  'citv  of 
destroying,'  i.e.  a  city  which  has  devoted  itself  to 
destroying  the  temples  and  emblems  of  tb*  sun  ;  cf . 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (43u),  where  it  is  said  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  that '  he  will  break  in  pieces  the 
pillars  (i.e.  obelisks)  of  Beth-shemesh  (the  'house, 
or  temple,  of  the  sun '),  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  this  view,  that  it  requires  too  much  to  be 
supplied,  that  try}  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  expression  ought  rather  to  mean  'the 
destroyed  city,'  are  not  cogent:  the  name  is,  of 
course,  meant  allusively,  not  as  a  complete  defini- 
tion ;  there  are  many  other  words  whicn  occur  but 
once  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  t  and  the  sense  in  which 
the  'destroying'  was  meant  would  be  determined 
by  the  context. 

(2)  Symm.  {r6\tt  ijklov),  Vulg.  (cMtas  Solis),  the 
Talm.  (Menahoth,  110»),  and  Saadyah  (10th  cent.), 
read  crin  ('sun')  for  enn  ('destruction'),  a  reading 
found  also  in  10  Heb.  MSS.J  This  reading,  in 
spite  of  the  preference  expressed  for  it  by  Ges. 
(Thes.)  and  Kiehm  (Einl.  ii.  552  f.),  cannot  be 
deemed  probable, — at  least,  if  the  words  be  ac- 
cepted as  Isaiah's :  if  it  be  adopted,  be  it  observed, 
the  expression  used  by  the  prophet  would  be,  not 
'  one  shail  be  the  city  of  the  sun '  (in  which  case,  no 
doubt,  his  words  could  be  understood  as  a  promise 
of  the  conversion  of  Heliopolis  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah),  but '  one  shall  be  called  the  city  of  the 
sun,'  an  idiom  which,  according  to  usage  (cf.  Is* 
4»  9°  61»b-  •62<,  Jer  19«,  Hos  lu),  always  implies  that 
the  words  following  denote  the  character  of  the 
place  or  person  mentioned ;  and  it  would  be  very 
pointless  to  say  that  one  of  the  converted  cities 
would  bear  the  character  of  a  sun-city. 

Ges.  (Comm.),  Ew.,  Knob.,  who  adopt  the  tame  reading;,  ex- 
plain it  from  the  Arab,  harata,  'the  guarded  or  protected  city' ; 
but  this  is  to  Introduce  a  very  questionable  Arabian  into  the 
text  of  the  OT. 

(3)  The  LXX  has  vSktt  eurtStx,  i.e.  pnytr  VS  '  city 
of  righteousness'  (cf.  I"  61*k).  This  would  yield  a 
fair,  though  not  a  specially  pertinent  sense :  it  is 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  alteration  based 
on  1*  (where  the '  righteousness '  is  in  pointed  con- 
trast to  the  unrighteousness  denounced  in  w.n_B 
etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  that  in  Egypt  the  text 
of  Is  19  was  treated  freely,  and  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  is  evident  from 
the  LXX  rendering  of  v.",  where,  for  '  Blessed  be 
Egypt  my  people,'  they  substitute  '  Blessed  be  my 
people  that  is  »n  Egypt,'  with  manifest  reference  to 
the  Jews  settled  there  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
See  further  (5). 

A  decision  on  the  passage  is  complicated  by  his- 
torical considerations.  The  high  priest  Onias  III., 

*  And  In  the  pr.  names  crjrj  m  Jg  l*»,  oyi  njop  2»,  mnri  nVsp 
•ascent  of  feres'  8";  UUii  dub.,  eee  Moore.  ' 

t  The  .farm  of  the  word  Is  perfectly  regular  and  normal  :  ot 
3"3{i  a  lying -itwait  (Job  88*'),  an  attending  (Is  21»).  V^iJ 
•  claying  (Ob  <%  Tje>  a  breaking,  j-in  a  killing,  Sjr;  a  destruction 
(Mic  »0),  ijJp  a  catch  (Pr  **),  etc 

t  The  present  text  of  the  Targ.  expresses  a  combination  of 
both  readings,  (1)  and  (1) :  nieft  KVnjn  WOC  n*3  Kmp  'the 
dty  Beth-Shemesh  [see  Jer  «»,  cited  above),  which  Is  destined 
to  be  destroyed  '(cited  In  the  Talm.  Lc  without  the  last  clause : 
see  Le> r.  2/tIWB  II.  im 


after  his  deposition  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, — or, 
according  to  other  statements,  his  son,  Onias  IV.,* 
—  despairing  of  better  times  in  Judah,  sought 
refuge  in  Egypt  (e.  B.c.  170-160)  with  Ptolemy 
Philometor;  and  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
there  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  in  which 
the  ancient  rites  of  his  people  might  be  carried  on 
without  molestation,  and  which  might  form  a  re- 
ligious centre  at  least  for  the  Jews  tettled  in 
Egypt.  Upon  his  application  to  Ptolemy,  the 
king  granted  the  disused  site  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Bubastis  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  '  nome,'  or  district, 
of  Heliopolis,  and  there  Onias  erected  his  templet 
In  support  of  his  plan  he  had  pointed  to  Is  19"  and 
its  context,;  as  a  prediction  that  a  temple  to 
Jehovah  was  to  be  built  in  Egypt.§  These  facta 
have  been  supposed  to  have  a  bearing  upon  both 
the  reading  and  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  under 
consideration.  Certainly,  if  the  passage  be  (aiuah's, 
they  will  not  affect  either ;  in  that  case,  the  first 
view  given  above  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
regarded  as  probable.  But  there  are  scholars  whom 
that  view  fails  to  satisfy  j  and,  without  going  so 
far  as  to  deny  Isaiah's  authorship  of  the  whole  of 
low  ("»-«,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  clause  in 
v.u  '  one  shall  be  called,'  etc,  might  well  be  a  later 
addition  to  the  original  text  of  toe  prophecy :  the 
verse  would  not  read  incompletely  without  it.  nor 
does  it  add  anything  material  to  the  main  thought 
of  the  verse.  Those  who  hold,  then,  that  this  clause 
(with  or  without  the  context)  is  not  Isaiah's,  adopt 
the  following  views  about  it. 

(4)  Duhm  boldly  translates  'shall  De  called 
Leontopolis,'  explaining  heres  from  the  Arab. 
haris,  properly  the  bruiser,  crusher,  a  poet,  name 
for  a  lion.  But  that  a  very  special  and  fig. 
application  of  an  Arab,  root,  not  occurring  in  Heb. 
even  in  its  usual  Arabic  sense,  should  be  found  in 
Heb.,  is  most  improbable. 

Dillmann's  suggestions  are  better  worthy  of 
consideration.  First  (5),  adhering  to  Isaiah's 
authorship,  but  deeming  (1)  and  (2)  above  both 
unsuitable,  he  thinks  it  possible  (agreeing  in  this 
with  Bredenkamp)  that '  city  of  righteousness '  was 
the  original  reading, II  supposing  that  heres,  '  sun,' 
and  heres,  'destruction,  were  alterations  made 
intentionally  after  B.c.  170,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  more  definite  allusion  to  the  temple 
of  Leontopolis  (which  was  situated,  as  said  above, 
in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis),  the  former  by  those 
who  viewed  this  temple  with  approval,  the  latter 
by  those  who  judged  it  schismatic.  But  he  goes 
on  (6)  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that,  after  all, 
the  whole  clause  may  have  been  added  at  this  later 
date,  heres,  '  sun,'  being  the  original  reading,  which 
was  altered  afterwards  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
into  heres,  '  destruction,'  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Egyptian  temple,  H  and  by  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  into  fedek,  '  righteousness,'  in  order 
to  make  the  prophecy  more  distinctly  favourable 
to  it. 

(7)  Cheyne  (Introd.  to  Is.  pp.  102-110),  followed 
by  Skinner,  rejecting  the  view  that  the  passage 
was  written  in  the  interests  of  the  temple  of  Leon- 

*  See  on  this  question  Baethgen,  ZATW,  1888,  p.  278 ff. 

t  Probably  at  Tell  el-YahudJyeh  (about  10  miles  N.  of  HeH- 
opolia),  near  which  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Jewish  necropolis 
(Naville,  as  cited  below,  pp.  18-16, 18f.X  The  place  was  after- 
ward scalled  Onion. 

t  See  Joe.  Ant.  XI u.  Hi.  1  end. 

I  Jos.  BJ  I.  LI;  to.  x.  2-8;  Ant.  xn.  v.  1,  lx.  7 ;  xm.  ill  1-8, 
x.  4;  xx.  10;  Ewald,  But  v.  85M. ;  Schurer,  ii.  6*4-546.  Sea 
also  Naville,  The  Mound  of  the  Jew  and  the  City  of  Onias 
(7th  Memoir  of  the  Egyp.  KxpL  Fund),  1890,  pp.  18-20. 

I  So  Gelgei,  Urschryft  (1857),  p.  79f.  (treating  the  verse,  how- 
ever,—ana  indeed  the  whole  passage,  1918-*,— as  a  late  addition 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  glorify- 
ing the  temple  of  Leontopolis). 


«J  Dillm.  is  thus  far  following  Hitzlg,  Jecaja  0833),  pp.  n», 
238  (who  Indeed  assigns  the  whole  of  19'«-»  to  the  same  agsj, 
and  even  suggests  Onus  himself  as  its  »ii*vt 
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topolis,  and  interpreting  the  words  in  v.M  ('  five 
cities  speaking  the  language  of  Canaan '  [Hebrew], 
etc.).  not  as  a  symbolical  expression  tor  the  con- 
version of  Egyptian  cities  to  the  worship  of  J", 
bnt  as  referring  to  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt  main- 
taining their  national  language  and  religion,  sup- 
poses w.1*-*  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  years 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi  (c.  B.C.  290),  when  there  were  un- 
questionably many  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt : 
the  original  reading  was  'city  of  the  sun,  the 
meaning  being  that  one  of  these  Jewish  colonies, 
preserving  loyally  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  should 
nourish  even  in  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun-god, 
the  Heb.  name  of  which  should  be  Ir-ka-heres ;  the 
reading  was  altered  afterwards,  when  the  Jews  of 
Pal.  began  to  show  hostility  towards  the  Egyptian 
temple,  by  the  Jews  of  Egypt  into  *  city  of  nght- 
eousness,'  and  then  further  Dy  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, as  a  counter-blow,  into  '  city  of  destruction.' 

(8)  KSnig  (Einl.  p.  86)  treats  the  clause  as  a  late 
Palestinian  gloss,  written  originally  on  the  margin, 
in  condemnation  of  the  temple  at  Leon  topolis  ('  city 
of  destruction,'  with  allusion  to  heres '  of  the  sun '). 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  these  views  are  merely 
hypotheses.  At  the  same  time,  the  diversity  of 
reading  makes  it  clear  that  arbitrary  alterations, 
upon  one  side  or  the  other,  were  introduced  into 
the  text ;  and  as  positive  information  upon  the 
matter  falls  us,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
hypotheses  in  order  to  explain  the  facts.  The 
only  question  is,  what  hypothesis  explains  them 
best?  If  the  words  are  Isaiah's,  the  objections  to 
'city  of  the  sun'  being  the  original  reading  have 
been  already  stated :  if  the  words  were  written 
after  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis, 
the  objections  to  the  same  being  the  original  read- 
ing are,  1.  that  the  temple  was  not  at  Heliopolis, 
and  2.  (as  remarked  by  Cheyne)  that  a  passage 
interpolated  by  an  Egyptian  Jew  in  the  interests 
of  that  temple  should  have  made  its  way  into  the 
Palestinian  text  of  Isaiah.  If  'city  of  the  sun' 
were  the  original  reading,  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  it  is  Cheyne's  (7),  though  that  im- 
plies that  the  passage  is  not  Isaiah's,  and  also 
involves  an  interpretation  of  w.1*-",  which  is,  at 
least,  not  the  obvious  one.  The  present  writer 
must  own  that  the  view  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
the  least  open  to  objection  is  (1) :  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  found  in  this  do  not  (as  indicated 
above)  seem  to  him  as  serious  as  has  been  some- 
times maintained ;  and  here?,  '  sun,' — whether  an 
intentional  or  accidental  alteration  of  /teres,  'de- 
struction,'— though  unsuitable,  if  used  in  the  first 
instance  with  reference  to  Leontopolis,  could  readily 
enough  he  applied  to  it,  if  found,  as  upon  this  view 
of  the  case  it  would  be  found,  in  the  text  of  an 
ancient  prophecy.*  S.  R.  Drives. 

IRL— See  Ik. 

IRIJAH  (.T-icr;  'J*  seeth ').— A  captain  who,  during 
the  siege  of  J  eras.,  arrested  Jeremiah  on  the  charge 
of  intending  to  desert  to  the  ChalcUeans  ( Jer  371** "). 

IR-NAHASH  (rfn)  IT?). — A  city  of  Judah,  1  Ch 
4".   The  site  is  uncertain. 

*  In  oonnexlon  with  the  views  which  see  in  the  passage  an 
allusion  to  the  temple  at  Leontopolis,  It  Is  at  least  remarkable 
that,  as  M.  Naville  observes  (pp.  12,  20,  21),  in  the  Great  Harris 
Papyrus,  which  describes  at  length  the  buildings  of  Ramses  m. 
(«.  1200  B.C.),  mention  Is  made  of  'the  abode  of  Ramses  Hi.,  in 
the  house  of  Ra  (the  sun-god)  on  the  north  of  On,'— a  name 
which  would  fairly  correspond  to  '  city  of  the  sun,'  and  which 
1L  Naville  is  strongly  disposed  to  consider  was  the  sacred  name 
of  the  city  buried  now  under  Tell  el-Yahudlyeh :  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  place  with  On  is  also  Implied  by  the  further  state- 
ment In  the  Papyrus  that '  all  that  belonged  to  the  abode  of 
Ramses  in  the  house  of  Ra,  north  of  On,  the  buildings  as  well 
as  the  cattle,  was  under  the  authority  of  the  priests  of  On  for 
their  yearly  tribute.' 

VOL.  ".—XI 


IRON  (pvj%  Yir'dn). — A  city  of  Naphtali,  in  th« 
mountains,  Jos  19*8.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Ydrdn.  See  SWP  vol.  L  sheet  iv.,  and  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal.*  p.  261. 

IRON  in  the  English  Bible  almost  always  stands 
for  fy-)3  (in  Dn  Aram,  ^rjs)  in  OT,  and  for  o-lSypot  or 
the  adj.  criJ-jpoOs  in  A  poor,  and  NT  [Exception*: — In 
Job  41'  '  barbed  irons '  is  the  rendering  of  ntolp,  and 
in  1  Ti  4*  '  seared  (as)  with  a  hot  iron '  is  a  para- 
phrase of  KCKav<rrripiaan4roi].  Conversely,  Sjtj  and 
its  Gr.  equivalents  are  usually  translated  by  '  iron ' 
[Exceptions :— In  Dt  19*,  2  K  6*  w  rendered 
'(ax-)  head,'  and  in  Is  44"  VrjS  &V)  is  simply 
'  smith ' ;  alinao%  is  tr°  '  sword '  in  Jth  6"  9",  4  Mac 
14"]. 

LXX  is  less  consistent.  It  has  rltntee  tor  3-JTJ  (sword).  Job  6» 
15»  89»,  for  |D1  (axe),  Dt  20",  for  .Tjto  (razor),  Jg  IS*  16?, 

1  K  in,  and  mm*  rtHpm  for  tf-jn  (smith),  1 S  18".  On  the 
other  hand,  it  renders  Sj-13  by  pJix*>f~.  Is  10**,  by  nHem,  Dt  19s, 

2  K  8»-*,  Bo  1010.  and  elsewhere  by  rUnf  or  ninplt.  Evidently 
both  in  Heb.  ana  Gr.  'iron '  was  a  term  used  somewhat  generally 
to  describe  both  the  metal  and  instruments  of  various  kinds 
made  from  it. 

This  well-known  metal  is  one  of  the  so-called 
elementary  substances.  From  its  abundance,  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  separated  from  its  ores, 
and  its  many  useful  properties,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  metals.  Ordinary  iron  is  not  a 
pure  element,  but  always  contains  a  small  amount 
of  carbon,  the  proportion  of  which  greatly  affects 
its  qualities.  When  the  quantity  of  carbon  is 
small  (from  0*15  to  0*5  per  cent. )  we  have  wrought 
iron,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  melt,  but  is 
tough,  and  can  be  welded  at  white  heat.  When  the 
percentage  of  carbon  is  from  3  to  6  we  have  cast 
iron,  which  is  brittle,  and  cannot  be  welded,  but 
which  can  be  melted  and  oast  in  mould.  The 
intermediate  variety,  containing  from  0*6  to  2  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  is  steel,  which  can  be  both  cast 
and  welded,  and  can  also  be  tempered  to  various 
degrees  of  elasticity  and  hardness.  In  modern 
processes  iron  is  separated  from  its  ores  in  the 
form  of  cast  iron,  from  which  the  other  forms 
are  obtained  by  removing  some  of  the  carbon. 
The  high  temperature  required  to  melt  cast  iron 
has  been  urged  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing the  use  of  the  metal  in  early  tunes.  But 
iron  can  be  separated  from  its  ores  without  being- 
melted.  In  many  countries  primitive  processes  or 
iron  manufacture  survive,  and  are  carried  on  at 
the  present  day.  These  doubtless  represent  the 
ancient  methods,  and  their  crude  product  is  not 
cast  iron,  but  a '  bloom '  or  spongy  mass  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel. 

Native  iron  Is  almost  unknown  except  In  meteorites.  Meteoric 
Iron,  however,  contains  impurities  which  make  it  brittle  and 
exceedingly  difficult  to  forge.  For  primitive  methods  of  iron 
manufacture  see  Napier,  Ancient  Workers  and  Artificers  in 
Metal;  Day,  The  Prehistoric  Use  of  Iron  and  Steel  ;  Swank, 
Iron  in  all  Ages  (OT  references  In  the  last-named  are  uncritical). 

In  the  Scripture  records  iron  appears  side  by  Bide 
with  brass  (which  see)  or  bronze  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  the  two  metals  are  often  men- 
tioned together.  Tubal-cain  is  described  as  an 
artificer  in  both  (Gn  4"),  and  similar  workers  are 
referred  to  in  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Ch  21-  M)  and 
Joash  (2  Ch  24").  In  Dt  89  both  are  named  among 
the  minerals  of  Palestine,  and  in  Jos  22*  they  are 
among  the  spoils  carried  home  by  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Nu  31-°  in  a  list  of  incombustible 
materials,  and  in  Jer  6s8,  Ezk  22 la,  among  the  im- 
purities of  silver. 

Iron  is  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life 
(Sir  39-*) ;  and  the  Scripture  allusions  testify  to  its 
extensive  and  varied  applications.  Is  601'  shows 
that  its  relative  value  in  ancient  times  was  much 
the  same  as  at  present,  being  less  than  that  of 
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gold  and  silver,  and  greater  than  that  of  stone. 
Iron  was  used  for  weapons  of  offence  (Nn  35", 
Job  20",  Jth  6"  9s,  4  Mae  14s),  for  war  chariot* 
(Jos  171*-",  Jg  1"  4*-u),  and  for  defensive  armour 
(2  S  237,  Rev  9*).  Saws,  harrows,  and  axes  of  iron 
were  used  by  David  in  dealing  (! ;  see  Driver,  Sam. 
p.  288,  and  cf.  art.  Harrow)  with  his  Ammonite 
prisoners  (2  S  12",  1  Ch  20s).  Hands  of  iron  are 
mentioned  as  instruments  of  torture  in  4  Mac  8" 
V-  ".  There  are  allusions  to  iron  gates  (Ac  12"), 
fetters  (Ps  105"  149*.  3  Mac  3*>,  4  Mac  ll10),  prison 
bars  (Ps  107"",  Is  45s),  yokes  (Dt28«,  Jer28u:",  Sir 
28"),  and  horns  (as  prophetic  symbols,  1  K  22»,  2  Ch 
1810).  Axes  for  felling  trees  were  made  of  iron 
(Dt  19»,  1  K  6*«,  Is  10"),  and  also  tools  for  stone- 
quarrying  (Sir  48")  and  stone -hewing  (Dt  27*. 
Jos  8*1,  1  K  9).  There  were  iron  *  threshing 
instruments  (Am  1*),  images  (Dn  5s*),  vessels  (Jos 
6"-  *),  pans  (Ezk  4»),  nails  or  bolts  (1  Ch  22»,  Wis 
13"),  pens  or  graving  tools  (Jer  17:,  Job  19**). 
Iron  was  among  the  materials  gathered  by  David 
for  the  building  of  the  temple  (1  Ch  2214-""  29*- '), 
among  the  merchandise  of  Tyre  (Ezk  27"- "),  and 
of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon  (Rev  18").  The 
whetting  of  iron  tools  is  referred  to  in  Pr  27", 
Eo  10".  The  heaviness  of  iron  is  noted  in  Sir  22". 
Its  weight  was  reckoned  by  shekels  (1  S  177),  or 
by  talents  (1  Ch  29'). 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  ore  is  alluded 
to  in  Job  28*.  The  references  to  the  '  iron  furnace ' 
(Dt  4»,  1  K  8n,  Jer  ll4)  may  be  either  to  the 
smelting  furnace,  in  which  the  iron  was  separated 
from  its  ore,  or  to  the  blacksmith's  forge,  which  is 
vividly  described  in  Is  44",  Sir  38™. 

In  many  of  the  above  passages,  and  in  a  number 
of  others,  'iron'  is  used  metaphorically.  The 
description  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  brass 
and  iron  (Lv  26",  Dt  28")  is  a  picture  of  drought, 
rhe  iron  furnace  is  a  striking  figure  for  the 
severest  suffering.  Iron  is  a  symbol  of  strength, 
and  as  such  is  employed  of  Asher  (Dt  33"),  of 
Israel  (Mic  4U),  of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's vision  (Dn  ^-"J*"*™),  and  of  behemoth 
(Job  40"  41*').  Prophetic  boldness  is  typified  in 
Jer  lu  by  an  iron  pillar.  On  the  other  hand,  iron 
is  an  emblem  of  Israel's  obstinacy  (Is  484)  and 
corruption  (Jer  6™,  Ezk  2218,  iron  being  an  im- 
purity in  silver).  The  rod  of  iron  (Ps  2*,  Rev  2" 
12*  19")  symbolizes  a  rule  of  irresistible  might. 

One  or  two  passages  referring  to  iron  have  been 
reserved  for  special  comment. 

The  '  bedstead  of  iron,'  belonging  to  king  Og  of 
Bashan  (Dt  3U),  was  probably  a  sarcophagus  of 
basalt,  the  black  iron -like  stone  of  the  region. 
This  stone,  and  not  literal  iron,  may  possibly  be 
intended  also  in  Dt  8*.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Mist. 
xxxvi.  11 ;  and  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  in  loo. 

In  Jer  15"  occurs  the  phrase  itajft?  9ra  '  northern 
iron'  (AV),  'iron  from  the  north'  (RV),  of  which 
there  are  two  different  interpretations.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  iron 
manufactured  by  the  Chalybians,  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  of  special  excellence;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  understood  simply  as  a 
figurative  description  of  the  northern  invasion 
which  Jeremiah  elsewhere  predicts  as  impending 
(1M  4*  6>  13"). 

In  Ezk  27"  we  have  nWj  Sro,  which  is  rendered 
'bright  iron'  in  AV  and  RV,  but  'wrought  iron' 
in  RVm.  LXX  connects  the  phrase  with  the 
preceding  clause,  and  translates  4(  °A<ri)X  alSripm 
elpyeuriUrot.  The  meaning  is  generally  understood 
to  be  '  iron  wares  of  rare  workmanship '  (kunstreich 
vcrarbeitetes  Eisen — Siegfried  in  Kautzsch's  AT). 
The  Rabbis  took  the  locality  described  to  be  in 
South  Arabia,  like  Dedan,  and  the  iron  articles  to 

*  Possibly  the  word  In  Am  1»  means  hard  black  basalt,  as  in  Dt 
PK  Bee  Driver,  Jotl  and  Amos,  pp.  130,  227. 


be  Indian  swords,  which  were  famous  in  that  region. 
See  CorniU  and  Smend,  in  loc. 

The  word  '  iron  '  in  Scripture  is  applied  to  articles 
which  may  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
to  others  which  probably  were  made  of  steel. 
The  apparent  special  allusions  to  steel  in  AV  are 
misleading  (see  Steel).  See  also  following  article 

James  Patrick. 

IRON  (barzel). — The  use  of  iron  was  compara- 
tively late.  In  the  whole  of  the  plunder  of  Syria 
about  B.C.  1480  iron  is  never  mentioned  ;  nor  is  it 
in  the  cuneiform  letters  from  Syria  about  B.C.  1360. 
No  clearly  dated  example  of  it  is  known  in  Egypt 
before  about  B.C.  700.  Probably  it  began  to  come 
into  use  in  Syria  about  B.c.  900  or  1000.  Beyond 
the  generalities  of  iron  being  named  among  metals 
(Gn  4aa,  Nu  31a  35"),  and  the  phrases  'chariots  of 
iron '  (Jos  17"- ",  Jg  1"  4«-  ")  and  '  bed  of  iron '  (Dt 
3"[?]),  the  'tool  of  iron'  is  definitely  named  under 
Solomon  ( 1 K  67),  and  as  an  axe  about  B.C.  850 (2  K  6s). 
Iron  is  mentioned  under  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c.  1100). 
See  KIB  i.  39.  Well-developed  tools  of  iron  (chisels, 
rasps,  files,  centre-bits,  etc. )  were  made  by  Assyrians 
in  B.C.  670,  implying  that  such  had  probably  been  in 
progress  for  a  century  or  two  at  least.  It  appears, 
then,  that  iron  began  to  spread  about  B.C.  1000, 
most  likely  from  the  Chalybes  in  the  Assyr.  high- 
lands, who  still  work  it,  and  were  celebrated  for  it 
anciently.  This  is  probably  quite  as  early  as,  or 
earlier  than,  it  appears  for  any  purpose  in  Europe. 
See  Mines,  Mining.  W.  M.  Flinders  Pktrie. 

IRPEEL  (Swn; '  El  heals').— A  city  of  Benjamin, 
noticed  with  Chephirah,  Mozah,  and  others,  Jos 
18".  The  most  probable  site  is  the  ruin  Bafdt,  N. 
of  el-Jib  (Gibeon).   See  SWP  vol.  L  sheet  xviL 

IRRIGATION. — In  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  rain,  water  was  supplied  to 
the  fields  and  gardens  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  Euphrates, 
and  Tigris  were  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  a  net- 
work of  larger  and  smaller  canals.  The  water 
from  these,  or  from  reservoirs  supplied  by  them,  is 
raised  by  various  machines,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  the  shadoof,  the  essential  part  of  which  is 
a  lever,  with  a  weight  at  one  end,  serving  to  raise 
the  full  bucket  at  tie  other.  Other  machines  are 
somewhat  like  a  turbine.  The  water  thus  raised 
is  distributed  along  narrow  gutters.  The  Nile 
Valley  is  naturally  fertilized  by  the  inundations 
caused  by  the  rise  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  control  and 
distribution  of  these  floods  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  irrigation  of  Egypt.  To  this  pur- 
pose Lake  Moots  was  adapted  by  the  great  engineer- 
ing works  of  Amenemhat  in.  (see  Herodot.  i.  193 ; 
Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  67  ff.,  445  ft,  763  ff.; 
Lane,  Modern  Egyptians',  ii.  26  f. ;  Petrie,  History 
of  Egypt,  I  193 ;  arts.  Assyria,  178* ;  Egypt,  ii.). 

Palestine,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  waterless 
country;  the  eastern  table -lands  especially  are 
well  provided  with  springs.  In  parts,  however,  e.g. 
on  the  Judisan  plateau,  springs  are  rare,  moreover 
the  rain  drains  away  quickly;  nevertheless,  the 
earlier  and  the  later  rains  suffice  for  the  crops 
generally.  As  to  need  for  irrigation,  Palestine  is 
expressly  contrasted  with  Egypt  in  Dt  ll10,  u  '  For 
the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not 
as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out, 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs;  but  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.'  This  passage  does  not  imply  that  irriga- 
tion was  unknown  in  Palestine,  but  that  it  was 
only  used  on  a  small  scale,  for  gardens,  etc  Thui 
we  read  in  Is  58"  of  a  'watered  garden,'  gan 
rduich ;  in  Ec  2s-  •  Solomon  is  made  to  say, '  I  made 
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me  gardens  and  parks,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit :  I  made  me  pools  ol  water,  to 
water  therefrom  the  forest  where  trees  were 
reared.'  Cf.  also  Sir  24*- a  '  I  also  came  out  as  a 
brook  from  a  river,  and  as  a  conduit  into  a  garden. 
I  said  I  will  water  my  hest  garden,  and  will  abun- 
dantly water  my  garden  bed.'  So  G.  A.  Smith, 
HQHL  83,  'Vegetables  thrive  where  summer 
irrigation  is  used.'  Driver  on  Dt  ll10  (cf.  2nd  ed. 
p.  xzi)  quotes  Conder,  Tent-  Work,  p.  328,  as  stat- 
ing that  he  had  seen  gardens  irrigated  '  by  means 
of  small  ditches  trodden  by  the  foot.'  Steuernagel, 
however,  explains  '  watered  with  the  foot '  in  the 
same  passage  as  referring  to  a  wheel  worked  with 
the  foot. 

There  are  numerous  references  to  peleg  or  palgt 
mayim  (Ps  l'etc.),  ».«.  the  trenches  used  for  irriga- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  deduce  a  wide  use 
of  irrigation  in  Palestine;  some  of  the  passages 
may  have  been  written  in  Babylonia,  or  by  authors 
familiar  with  the  irrigation  trenches  of  Egypt  or 
Chaldsea;  nor  is  it  certain  that  peleg  may  not 
sometimes  mean  a  natural  tributary. 

bnuTUU-  Benztager,  Beb.  Arch.  1894,  pp.  97,2279.;  Driver 
on  Dt  1110  ■  Nowaok,  bthrb.  der  Btb.  Arch.  1894,  L  2539.;  O.  A. 
Smith,  HQEL  pp.  689.,  789.,  621.      W.  H.  BENNETT. 

IR-8HEME8H  (ite?  -r?  'city  of  the  sun,'  Jo 
19").— See  Bethshemesh  1,  and  Hkbes  1. 

IRU  (rvff).— The  eldest  son  of  Caleb,  1  Ch  4U. 
The  correct  name  is  probably  Is,  the  -u  being 
simply  the  conjunction  '  and '  (l)  coupling  it  with 
the  following  name  Elan.    (See  Kittel,  ad  loc.). 

ISAAC  {PW>  in  Am  7*-1'  [where  it  is  a  poet, 
synonym  for  Israel],  Jer  33*,  Ps  106*  pyp. ;  LXX 
and  NT  'IboAk). 

1.  The  story  of  Isaac  is  that  of  the  least  con- 
spicuous of  the  three  Hebrew  patriarchs.  The 
following  brief  description  gives  all  that  is  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Genesis  respecting  him. 

Isaac  was  the  long  promised  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah.  He  was  born  when  Abraham  was  100 
and  Sarah  91  years  old  (cf.  Gn  17"' M  21»).  He 
was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  (Gn  21*).  He 
was  called  Isaac  ('laughter')  by  divine  command 
(Gn  17"),  because  Abraham  had  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  a  child  being  '  born  unto  him  that  is  an 
hundred  years  old'  (Gnl7").  The  jealousy  of  Sarah 
being  aroused  at  the  sight  of  Ishmael,  Hagar's  son, 
playing  (po*9)  with  Isaac,  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  the  tent  of  Abraham 
(Gn  21*-").  See  Haoar.  It  would  appear  from 
this  narrative  (Gn  21")  that  Isaac's  earliest  days 
were  e(«nt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beersheba. 

The  next  recorded  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  was 
the  sacrifice  '  in  the  land  of  Moriah,'  when  Abra- 
ham was  bidden  of  God  to  offer  his  'only  son  .  .  . 
Isaac'  for  a  burnt  -  offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  (Gn  22s).  For  remarks  upon  this  trial 
of  Abraham's  faith  see  the  article  Abraham. 
The  beauty  of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  the  simple 
colloquy  between  Abraham  and  his  son,  as  they 
went  '"both  of  them  together'  to  the  appointed 
place,  Isaac  bearing  '  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ing' (Gn  22**).  The  submission  and  obedience  of 
Isaac  are  virtues  as  evidently  intended  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  narrative  as  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham. The  life  of  Isaac  was  spared  through  the 
interposition  of  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord ' ;  and  '  a 
ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  the  horns'  was 
offered  up  by  Abraham  '  for  a  burnt-offering  in  the 
stead  of  his  son '  (Gn  22").  Abraham  and  Isaac 
returned  to  Beersheba  (Gn  22"). 

The  death  of  Sarah  occurred  at  Hebron  when 
Isaac  was  36  years  old  (Gn  231) ;  but  Isaac  is  not 
-  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  the 
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field  of  Machpelah  and  the  burial  of  Sarah  (Gn  23). 
Abraham  is  not  stated  to  have  consulted  Isaac 
when  he  despatched  '  his  servant,  the  elder  of  hit 
house '  (Gn  24J),  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son  from  his 
country  and  kindred  in  Mesopotamia.  Rebekah, 
the  daughter  of  '  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  the 
wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother '  (Gn  24"),  is 
brought  from  Mesopotamia  by  Abraham's  servant. 
Isaac,  we  are  told  (Gn  24ffl),  dwelt  at  that  time  '  in 
the  land  of  the  South,'  near  Beer-lahai-roL  Re- 
bekah became  his  wife ;  and  Isaac  '  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  (or '  his  father's,'  reading  v?n  for 
\oh,  as  his  mother's  name  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  section)  death.'  Isaac  joined  with  Ishmael 
in  committing  the  body  of  Abraham  to  burial  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gn  25s). 

The  remaining  records  of  Isaac's  life  ('  the  genera- 
tions of  Isaac,'  Gn  25")  are  very  meagre.  Twin 
children  are  born  to  Rebekah  after  Isaac's  entreaty  * 
of  J"  (Gn  25").  In  Gn  26'-*  we  are  told  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  famine,  Isaac  journeyed  to  Gerar, 
but  was  warned  by  God  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt.  On  the  occasion  of  this  theophany,  Isaac 
is  told  of  the  blessing  upon  himself  and  his  seed 
because  of  the  obedience  of  his  father  Abraham 
Gn26fjy^  In  Gn  267_u  Isaac  is  guilty  of  the  same 
cowardice  and  deceit  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
as  Abraham  among  the  Egyptians.  In  order,  as 
he  thought,  to  save  his  own  life,  he  gave  out  that-*. 
Rebekah  was  his  sister.    Abimelech,  the  Philis-  1 


;me  king,  saw  from  a  window  '  Isaac  .  .  .  sporting 
(P0*9)  with  Rebekah '  (Gn  26*),  and  perceived  at ;  ■ 
once  that  she  was  his  wife  and  not  his  sister^, 
Abimelech  justly  rebuked  Isaac;  and  gave  his 
people  charge  not  to  molest  either  him  or  nia  wife. 
Isaac  during  his  sojourn  in  Gerar  became  so 
prosperous  as  a  wheat-grower  and  herdsman  as  to 
incur  the  envy  of  the  Philistines.  ">  They  com- 
menced a  petty  persecution  of  Isaac,  stopping  up 
the  wells  which  his  father  Abraham  had  dug, 
and  which  Isaac's  servants  had  opened  again. 
Abimelech  even  counselled  Isaac  to  withdraw 
from  the  country  in  the  interests  of  peace  (Gn  26"). 
We  are  then  told  of  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  men(> 
and  violently  claimed  by  the  Philistines  ;  these  he 
called  'Esek  ('  strife ')  and  Sifnah  ('  enmity ').  Mov- 
ing his  encampment  still  farther  away,  he  dug 
another  well,  which  the  Philistines  did  not  dispute, 
and  which  Isaac  therefore  called  Rehoboth  ('  broad 

S laces'),  generally  identified  with  the  modern 
luhaibe,  a  well  some  25  miles  S.  of  Beersheba. 
Isaac  subsequently  journeyed  to  Beersheba  (Gn 
263),  where  J"  appeared  to  him  by  night  and 
blessed  him.  He  Duilt  an  altar  there  to  J",  and 
his  servants  digged  a  well.  And  while  encamped 
in  this  spot,  he  received  overtures  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Philistines.  Abimelech  the  king,  Ahuz- 
zath  'his  friend,'  and  Phicol  the  captain  of  the 
host,  came  over  from  Gerar;  and  Isaac  made  a 
covenant  with  them,  and  gave  them  a  banquet. 
They  plighted  their  faith  to  him  by  an  oath 
(nj;^$) ;  and  on  the  day  of  their  departure  Isaac 
heard  that  his  servants  had  come  upon  water  in 
the  well  they  were  digging.  Accordingly  he  gave 
the  well  the  name  of  Shibah,  as  if  equivalent  to 
Shebuah ;  and  thus  the  name  Beersheba,  according 
to  one  tradition  (cf.  for  anotherGn21n),  took  its  rise. 

In  the  remaining  passages  in  which  Isaac  is 
referred  to,  he  is  an  ofd  and  feeble  man.  In  Gn  27 
he  appears  as  a  man  upon  his  deathbed,  practically 
blind,  and  desirous  to  bestow  his  last  blessing 
upon  his  elder  son,  Esau,  whom  'he  loved  .  .  . 
because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison'  (Gn  25s8). 
Through  Rebekah's  cunning,  Jacob  the  younger 
son  supplants  his  brother.  Isaac,  too  blind  to 
distinguish  between  them  by  sight,  is  suspicious  of 
the  voice,  but  is  reassured  Tt>y  Jacob's  hairy  gar- 
ments, by  their  feel  and  smelL    He  pronounces 
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upon  Jacob  the  blessing  of  the  birthright,  in  words 
of  a  high  poetical  strain  (Gn  27"-").  Shortly  after- 
wards Esau  returns ;  and  Isaac  is  greatly  agitated 
when  he  realizes  the  deception  practised  by  his 
younger  son.  But  he  cannot  go  back.  He  pro- 
nounces a  blessing — or  rather  a  prediction  of  a 
wild  and  independent  destiny — upon  his  elder  son. 

Isaac's  days  were  nearly  numbered  (Gn  2741). 
And  Rebekah,  to  save  Jacob  from  Esau's  fury  and 
revenge,  induces  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to 
Mesopotamia,  there  to  obtain  a  wife  from  his  own 
kindred,  and  not  to  imitate  Esau  by  marriage 
with  Canaanite  women.  Isaac  invokes  another 
blessing  upon  the  head  of  Jacob,  and  sends  him 
away  to  Paddan-aram  unto  Laban,  Rebekah's 
brother  (Gn  27*-28»). 

Once  more  only  do  we  hear  of  Isaac ;  and  that  is 
when  we  read  of  his  death,  after  the  return  of 
Jacob  from  his  21  years'  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  mention  of  it  occurs  just  after  the  enumera- 
tion of  Jacob's  twelve  sons;  and  we  then  read 
that  'Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father  to  Mamre 
to  Kiriath  -  arba  (the  same  is  Hebron),  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.'  Here  Isaac  died, 
being  180  years  old,  and  his  two  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him  (Gn  35"-"). 

2.  These  somewhat  disjointed  notices  of  Isaac's 
life  were  drawn  from  the  three  main  sources  of 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

J  records  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah  (Gn  18*-"),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
in  Gn  2lw.  From  the  same  source  (Gn  21**)  we 
gather  that  Isaac's  early  years  were  spent  at 
Beersheba.  J  records  the  narrative  of  the  servant's 

Journey  to  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  marriage  of 
saac  and  Rebekah  (Gn  24).  It  mentions  Isaac's 
inheritance  from  Abraham  and  the  sojourn  at 
Beer-lahai-roi  (Gn  261"*- u).  J  had  also  the  account 
of  Isaac's  dealings  with  the  Philistines  (Gn  26), 
and  of  the  deception  practised  by  Jacob  upon  his 
father  (Gn  27). 

E  recorded  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  expulsion 
of  Hagar  and  Iahmael  (Gn  21***  **11) ;  and  from  E 
we  have  the  narrative  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gn  221-u).  Portions  also  of  Gn  27  are  ascribed  to 
E,  showing  that  this  source  contained  the  narra- 
tive of  Isaac's  commission  to  Esau  to  bring  him 
the  venison  that  he  loved,  and  of  Jacob's  deception. 

The  Isaac  narrative  in  P  was  evidently  very 
brief.  It  mentions  that  Isaac  at  40  years  of  age 
married  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the 
Syrian  (Aramaean),  in  Paddan-aram ;  that  his  two 
sons  were  born  when  he  was  60  years  of  age  (Gn 
25'"-  »• ")  j  that  Esau  grieved  his  father  and  mother 
40  years  later  by  marrying  two  Hittite  wives 
(lin  26**- ") ;  that  Isaac,  to  prevent  Jacob  marry- 
ing a  Canaanite  wife,  sent  him  to  Laban  m 
Paddan-aram  to  obtain  a  wife  from  his  kindred, 
and  blessed  him  as  he  set  forth  (Gn  27«-28») ;  and 
that,  after  Jacob's  return,  Isaac  died  at  Hebron  180 
years  old,  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  (Gn  36s8- "). 

3.  The  recognition  of  these  different  strata  of 
tradition  will  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  cause  of  certain  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments in  the  narrative.  Thus  attention  has  often 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Gn  27  Isaac  is  repre- 
sented as  old,  blind,  and  on  his  deathbed,  while 
his  death  is  recorded  as  occurring  possibly  80 
years  later  (cf.  Gn  26"  with  Gn  27>-4'and  Gn  35s7). 
But  the  narrative  in  Gn  27  is  from  the  Prophetic, 
that  in  Gn  26s4  35"  is  from  the  Priestly  tradition. 
Similarly,  whereas  in  Gn  27*1"**  Jacob  is  sent  away 
to  escape  Esau's  vengeance,  which  will  take  a 
murderous  form  as  soon  as  Isaac  dies,  we  find  in 
Gn  27**-281"*  that  Isaac  sends  Jacob  away  to  take 
a  wife  from  Paddan-aram,  and  blesses  him,  with- 
out any  reference  being  made  to  the  blessing 
obtained  by  guile,  which  has  been  described  in  the 
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previous  chapter.  But  the  difficulty  disappears 
when  we  find  that  Gn  271"**  is  from  the  Prophetic, 
and  Gn  27**-288  is  from  the  Priestly  source,  ani 
that  the  two  traditions  are  combined,  though  not 
harmonized. 

The  great  similarity  between  the  story — though 
not  harmonized — of  the  repudiation  of  Rebekah  by 
Isaac  at  the  court  of  Abimelech  at  Gerar,  and  the 
story  of  the  repudiation  of  Sarah  by  Abraham, 
likewise  at  the  court  of  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar, 
will  have  occurred  to  all  readers.  The  Abraham 
narrative  (Gn  20)  is  from  E ;  the  Isaac  narratn  e 
(Gn  26*-u)  is  from  J.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  two  traditions  are  different  versions  of  the 
same  event. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  Gn  25*,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Isaac  was  60  years  old  when 
Jacob  and  Esau  were  born,  and  those  given  in  Gn 
35*,  where  it  is  stated  that  Isaac  died  at  the  age 
of  180,  we  should  infer  that  Isaac's  death  occurred 
only  10  years  before  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt 
(Gn  47").  Moreover,  by  a  comparison  of  the  data 
of  Joseph's  age  (Gn  41**  45')  with  those  of  Jacob's 
age  (Gn  47*),  it  would  appear  that  Isaac  was  137 
years  old  when  Jacob  went  to  Haran. 

4.  The  position  of  Isaac  in  the  narrative  is  not 
so  conspicuous  jor  so  attractive  as  that' of  Abraham 
or  of  Jacob.  (He  impersonates,  as  it  were,  the 
peaceful,  obedient,  and  submissive  qualities 
equable  trust  in  God,  distinct  alike  from 
transcendent  faith  of  Abraham,  and  from 
lower  type  which  in  Jacob  was  learned  through 
discipline  and  purged  from  self-will.  There  t 
but  a  few  items  upon  the  strength  of  which  a 
picture  of  Isaac's  character  can  be  constructed^ 
[But  the  submission  shown  at  the  crisis  of  sacrifice^ 
\Gn  22),  the  lonely  meditation  at  eventide  (Gn 
24"),  the  intercession  on  his.  wife's  behalf  (Gn25ai), 
Jacob's  allusion  to  the  object  of  his  father's  fear 
(Gn  Zla),  are  details  which  supply  features,  of 
greater  dignity  and  grace  than  are  suggested  by 
the  mention  of  his 'fondness  for  good  food  in  Gn 
25"  27*.  He  is,  however,  a  subordinate  figure  as 
compared  with  Abraham  and  Jacob;  and  the  lowei 
level  at  which  he  seems  to  stand  is  implied  inTin 
26*,  where  the  covenant  of  blessing  is  granted  to 
Isaac  and  his  seed,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  their  father  Abraham's  sake. 

It  was  not  without  significance  for  the  Israelites 
that  the  prehistoric  founders  of  their  race  were 
not  all  of  heroic  mould.  The  ordinary  materials 
of  Hebrew  life,  as  represented  in  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
were  selected  to  be  the  channels  of  special  revela- 
tion no  less  than  the  more  splendid  and  striking 
personality  of  their  father  Abraham,  i  Isaac  was 
similar  to  the  majority  in  every  community,  yield, 
ing,  easy-going,  stationary,  content  to  receive  the 
promise  without  realizing  the  extent  or  nature  of 
the  privilege.  The  events  of  his  life  are  associated 
with  a  few  localities,  all  (except  Mamre,  Gn  3527-£l) 
within  a  restricted  area  in  S.  Palestine.  His 
encampments  at  Beer-lahai-roi,  Gerar,  and  Beer- 
sheba form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  varied  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  The  typical 
service  of  one  of  the  patriarchs  was  rendered  in 
quietness  and  sitting  still. 

6.  References  in  the  Neva  Testament.  —  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  NT. 

(1)  He  ll"-1*,  where  the  writer  brings  out  the 
triumph  of  Abraham's  faith  in  the  conflict  between 
the  atlection  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  obedience ; 

(2)  Ja  221,  where  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  great 
deed  of  sacrifice  as  against  the  perversion  or  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  In  each  case  the 
submission  of  Isaac  plays  its  part,  but  only  a 
secondary  part,  in  the  argument  of  the  writer. 

6.  The  great  importance  attached  by  the  Jews 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is 
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worthy  of  attention.  'The  Jews  implore  thes 
mercy  of  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  as  Christians 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ'  (Mayor,  Ep.  James,  p. 
97).  In  the  submission  of  Isaac  was  seen  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  race.  Cf.  Targ.  on  Mic  7" 
'  Remember  for  as  the  binding  of  Isaac.'  Pesikia 
JR.  Kahana, '  For  the  merit  of  Isaac  who  offered 
himself  upon  the  altar,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He.  will  hereafter  raise  the  dead  (Buber). 

Amongst  many  strange  Jewish  traditions  respect- 
ing Isaac  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Targ.  Jims. 
on  Gn  271,  where  Isaac's  blindness  is  accounted  for 
'  because  when  his  father  was  binding  him,  he  had 
seen  the  throne  of  glory,  and  from  that  time  his 
eyes  had  begun  to  darken.'  Even  more  strange  is 
the  altercation  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  which, 
according  to  the  Targum  of  Palestine,  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac :  '  And  it  was  after  these  things 
that  Isaac  and  Ishmael  contended ;  and  Ishmael 
said.  It  is  right  that  I  should  inherit  what  is  the 
father's,  because  I  am  his  firstborn  son.  And 
Isaac  said,  It  is  right  that  I  should  inherit  what  is  £»■,. 
the  father's,  because  I  am  the  son  of  Sarah  his  r/lSAIAH.— 
wife,  and  thou  art  the  son  of  Hagar  the  handmaid 
of  my  mother.  Ishmael  answered  and  said,  I  am 
more  righteous  than  thou,  because  I  was  circum- 
cised at  thirteen  years ;  and  if  it  had  been  my  will 
to  hinder,  they  should  not  have  delivered  me  to  be 
circumcised ;  out  thou  wast  circumcised  a  child  of 
eight  days ;  if  thou  hadst  had  knowledge,  perhaps 
they  could  not  have  delivered  thee  to  be  circum- 
cised. Isaac  answered  and  said,  Behold  now, 
to-day  I  am  thirty  and  six  years  old ;  and  if  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  were  to  require  all  my 
members,  I  would  not  hesitate.  These  words  were 
heard  before  the  Lord  of  the  World,  and  the  Word 
(Memra)  of  the  Lord  at  once  tried  Abraham' 
(Etheridge's  translation). 

7.  Though  not  employed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
writings  of  the  NT  (yet  cf.  Ro  8*1),  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  was  largely  made  use  of  by  the  Fathers  as 
typical  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  earliest 
use  of  it  in  this  connexion  appears  to  be  Ep.  Barn. 
ch.  7,  '  Because  He  was  in  His  own  person  about 
to  offer  the  vessel  of  His  Spirit  a  sacrifice  for  our 
■ins,  that  the  type  also  which  was  given  in  Isaac, 
who  was  offered  upon  the  altar,  should  be  ful- 
filled' (Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  251). 
Ireneus  speaks  of  Abraham  having  yielded  up  his 
son  as  a  sacrifice  in  order  that  God  might  also  be 

'  pleased  to  give  His  only  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  our 
redemption  (Tpo$6fum  t&v  tSior  iwraytrij  Kal  iyartrrbr 
rapaxw/H^at  Bvolav  T<f  Btiq,  Ira  xal  i  0eAt  evioicfyry 
trip  toC  <rr4pfiaT<n  airrov  rajrut  rir  (Star  fiovoytytj  gal 
iyamtrio  viir  Bwlar  rapaaxttr  lit  Xirpwrw  Tiperipar, 
ea.  Stieren,  i.  672).  Cf.  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvL  32. 

8.  The  name  '  Isaac.'  It  would  appear  that  the 
name  Isaac,  derived  from  the  root  pra,  and  mean- 

„  ing  'laugh,'  was  connected  in  popular  Israelite 
tradition  with  incidents  preceding  or  attending  the 
birth  of  the  patriarch.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  these  traditions 
was  occasioned  by  the  stories  based  upon,  or 
suggested  by,  the  popular  etymology  of  the  name. 
At  feast  three  different  explanations  seem  to  have 
been  given,  in  order  to  account  for  the  name ;  the 
compiler  of  Genesis  has  faithfully  reproduced  them 
all  (1)  In  Gn  17"  (P)  'Abram  laughed'  at  the 
idea  of  a  son  being  born  to  him  in  his  old  age 

'  (2)  in  Gn  18"  we  are  told  that  'Sarah  laughed 
within  herself'  at  the  prediction  that  she  should 
bear  a  son ;  (3)  in  Gn  21"  Sarah,  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  is  represented  as  saying,  '  God  hath  pre- 
pared laughter  (ph?)  for  me.'  The  continuation  of 
the  same  verse,  however,  suggests  that  there  was 
vet  another  version  of  the  same  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  laughter  was  neither  that  of  in- 
credulity on  the  part  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  nor 


that  of  joy  on  the  part  of  Sarah,  but  that  of 
derision  on  the  part  of  those  who  heard  the  news, 
and  who  woula  laugh  at  one  so  old  becoming  a 
mother :  '  every  one  will  laugh  at  me.'  It  should 
also  be  noticea  that  the  same  root  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  'playing'  in  the  story  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac  (Gn  21"),  and  also  in  that  of  Isaac  and 
Bebekah  (Gn  26s). 

A  fanciful  Rabbinic  derivation  for  the  name  ex- 
plained it  to  be  a  compound  of  two  words  pin-Kit* 
'  the  out-going  of  statute,'  as  if  in  Isaac  was  to  be 
discerned  a  development  of  the  religious  faith  of 
Abraham  (Hamburger,  BE,  *.».). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  '  Isaac '  may  possibly 
be  a  truncated  form  for  '  Isaac-el,'  on  the  analogy 
of  'Isra-el,'  'Ishma-el,'  and  possibly  'Joseph-el' 
and  '  Jacob-el '  (cf .  Gray's  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Names,  p.  214). 

See  further,  for  several  questions  connected  with 
the  story  of  Isaac,  and  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
character  of  the  patriarchal  narratives,  art.  JACOB. 
'-   '  H.  E.  Rylb. 
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x.  Structure  and  date  of  chs,  40-66. 

xi.  Theology  of-chs.  40-66. 
(a)  Chs.  40-66. 
(o)  Cos.  66-66 
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Although  anticipated  by  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
many  of  his  leading  doctrines,  and  excelled 
both  by  Jeremiah  and  the  great  Prophet  of  the 
Exile  in  depth  of  personal  experience  and  width 
of  religious  outlook,  Isaiah  was  nevertheless 
the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  —  by  the 
strength  of  his  personality,  the  wisdom  of  his 
statesmanship,  the  length  and  unbroken  assurance 
of  his  ministry,  the  almost  unaided  service  which 
he  rendered  to  Judah  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  her 
history,  the  purity  and  grandeur  of  his  style,  and 
the  influence  he  exerted  on  subsequent  prophecy^ 

I.  Name.  —  The  English  name  Isaiah  is  an 
approximate  transliteration  of  the  abbreviated 
form  Ylsha'ydh  f^'Pj  which  appears  as  the  title  of 
the  prophet's  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  occurs 
besides  as  the  name  of  several  individuals  in  post- 
exilic  writings  i^zr  87-u,  Neh  ll7,  1  Ch  3").  The 
full  and  older  form  is  Yishdyahd  vryr,  (Gr.  'Uaatat, 
Lat.  Esaiat  and  Isaias),  by  which  the  prophet  him- 
self is  always  called  in  the  text  of  his  book  (cf.  1* 
etc.)  and  in  the  historical  writings  of  the  OT  (2  K 
19"-,  2  Ch  26a  32»-n);  also  of  other  Jews,  1  Ch 
25*-"  26M.  It  means  'J*  is  salvation,'  and  is 
therefore  synonymous  with  the  frequent  Joshua 
or  Jeshua  (Jesus)  or  and  Hosea  Htfin,  cf. 
the  Heb.  Elisha  pV^$  'God  is,  or  God  of,  Salvation' ; 
Elishna  Jfler^g,  Jshi  •ys'\  etc.,  the  Sabrean  or  Him- 
yaritic  forms  Wf>'  ana  yri'^K,  and  the  Phcen.  sitr. 

II.  Personal  History.— The  exact  limits  which 
we  are  led  to  assign  to  Isaiah's  career  depend  on 
the  conclusions  we  have  still  to  reach  with  regard  to 
several  disputed  portions  of  his  book.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  we  may  say  that  he  prophesied 
from  the  year  in  which  king  Uzziah  died  (B.C.  740 
or  736)  to  the  year  of  the  sudden  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib,  701,  and  possibly 
some  years  after  this.  Isaiah  was  therefore  born 
about  760  (seven  years  before  the  reputed  founda- 
tion of  Rome),  was  a  child  when  Amos  appeared 
at  Bethel  (e.  76S  or  760),  and  a  youth  when  Hosea 
began  to  prophesy  in  N.  Israel.   Mioah  was  his 
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punger  contemporary.  Isaiah  prophesied  under 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah.  The  chief  political  events  of  his  life  were" 
the  ascent  of  the  great  soldier  Tiglath-pileser  in. 
to  the  throne  of  Assyria  in  746,  with  a  new  policy 
»f  conquest ;  the  league  of  Aram  and  N.  Israel  in 
735,  and  their  invasion  of  Judah,  which  moved 
Ahaz  to  call  Assyria  to  his  help ;  Tiglath-pileser's 
capture  of  Damascus,  and  the  captivity  of  Gilead 
and  Galilee  in  734  ;  the  invasion  or  N.  Palestine  by 
Salmanassar  nr.  in  726,  with  the  long  siege  of 
Samaria  which  fell  to  his  successor  Sargon  in  or 
about  721  ;  Sargon's  defeat  of  Egypt  on  her  border 
at  Raphia  in  719 ;  Sargon's  invasion  of  Palestine  in 
711  with  the  reduction  of  Ashdod,  and  his  defeat 
of  Merodach-baladan  and  capture  of  Babylon  in  709 ; 
Sennacherib's  succession  in  705,  and  mvasion  of 
Palestine  in  701 ;  his  encounter  with  Egypt  at 
Eltekeh  on  the  borders  of  Philistia  and  Judah  ;  his 
capture  of  Ekron  and  siege  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
pestilence  that  overtook  him  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt ;  and  his  retreat  from  Palestine,  with 
the  consequent  relief  of  Jerusalem — all  in  701. 
About  695  (some  say  about  690  or  even  686) 
Hezekiah  was  succeeded  by  Manasseh.  Whether 
Isaiah  lived  into  the  reign  of  the  latter  is  very 
doubtful.  We  have  no  prophecies  from  him  later 
than  Hezekiah's  reign,  perhaps  none  after  701.* 
The  Mishna  (Jtbamoth  496;  cf.  Sanhedr.  103b) 
says  that  he  was  slain  by  Manasseh.  The  apocry- 
phal work,  The  Attention  of  Isaiah,  which  was 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Christian 
cent,  (only  an  Ethiopio  version  is  extant;  see 
Dillmann's  ed.  with  a  Latin  translation,  Leipzig, 
1877),  affirms  that  Isaiah's  martyrdom  consisted  in 
being  sawn  asunder,  which  Justin  Martyr  repeats 
{Dial.  e.  Tryph.  ch.  120,  c.  A.D.  150).  Whether 
this  be  true,  and  whether  it  is  alluded  to  in  He 
IV,  we  cannot  tell.   See  next  article. 

Isaiah  is  called  the  son  of  Amoz  (fto*  l1  21  etc.), 
who  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
various  Christian  Fathers,  with  the  prophet  Amos 
(tiojl).  A  Jewish  tradition  (Megilta  10b)  makes 
Isaiah  nephew  of  king  Amaziah  ;  and  his  royal 
descent  has  been  inferred  from  his  familiarity  with 
successive  monarchs  of  Judah,  and  his  general  politi- 
cal influence.  A  stronger  reason  than  these  might 
be  drawn  from  the  presence  in  his  name  of  J",  which 
appears  to  have  been  confined  at  the  earlier  periods 
of  Israel's  history  to  proper  names  of  the  royal 
houses.  Bnt  even  this  is  not  conclusive,  and  one 
really  knows  nothingof  either  Isaiah's  forefathers 
or  his  upbringing.  He  was  married,  his  wife  is 
called  '  the  prophetess '  (8*),  and  he  had  two  sons 
to  whom  he  gave  names  symbolic  of  those  aspects 
of  the  nation's  history  which  he  enforced  in  his 
prophecies:  She'ar-yathub,  'a  remnant  shall  re- 
turn,' who  was  old  enough  in  736-735  to  be  taken 
by  his  father  when  he  went  to  face  king  Ahaz 
(7*),  and  Maker -thalal- hath -bat  '  spoil  -  speeds- 
booty-hastes,'  who  was  born  about  a  year  later  (81"4). 
The  legend  that  Isaiah  was  twice  married  has  been 
deduced  from  the  false  inference  that  the  'young 
woman  of  marriageable  age,'  n^gp  of  7M,  was  his 
wife.  By  this  expression  the  prophet  probably 
did  not  mean  a  definite  individual. 

The  most  certain  and  significant  fact  about 
Isaiah  is  that  he  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of 
Jerusalem, t  and  had  constant  access  to  the  court 
and  presence  of  the  king.  Jerusalem  is  Isaiah's 
'immediate  and  ultimate  regard,  the  centre  and 
return  of  all  his  thoughts,  the  hinge  of  the  history 
of  his  time,  the  summit  of  those  brilliant  hopes 

*  Elchhom  and  Mailer,  quoted  by  Vatke,  Bird.  820,  assigned 
aha.  40-68  to  reign  of  Manasseh.  None  of  the  titles  In  the  Bk. 
of  Isaiah  affirm  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh. 

t  Some  deduce  from  2  K  20*  that  he  lived  in  'the  middle'  or 
lower  city'  (Obeys*,  Encyl.  Brit.*  xiii.  378). 


with  which  he  fills  the  future.  He  has  traced  for  us 
the  main  features  of  her  position  and  some  of  the 
lines  of  her  construction,  many  of  the  great  figures 
of  her  streets,  the  fashions  of  her  women,  the 
arrival  of  embassies,  the  effect  of  rumours.  He 
has  painted  her  aspect  in  triumph,  in  siege,  in 
famine,  and  in  earthquake :  war  filling  her  valleys 
with  chariots,  and  again  nature  rolling  tides  of 
fruitfulness  up  to  her  very  gates;  her  moods  of 
worship,  panic,  and  profligacy.  If  he  takes  widet 
observation  of  mankind,  Jerusalem  is  his  watch 
tower.  •  It  is  for  her  defence  he  battles  through 
fifty  years  of  statesmanship,  and  all  his  prophecy 
may  be  saidto  travail  in  anguish  for  her  new  birth.' 

III.  Stbuctuee  and  Contents  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah. — The  book  which  bears  Isaiah's  name 
consists  of  66  chapters,  which  fall  into  two  very 
distinct  collections  of  prophetic  discourses :  chs. 

1-  35  and  chs.  40-66,  which  are  separated  by  a 
stretch  of  narrative  or  history,  chs.  36-39. 

A.  Chs.  1-35  are  further  divisible  into  at  least 
five  sections — (1)  1-12  a  series  of  orations  upon  the 
religious  and  political  state  both  of  Judah  in  face 
of  invasions  by  Assyria  and  by  the  confederates 
Syria  and  N.  Israel,  and  of  N.  Israel  in  face  of 
an  invasion  by  Assyria ;  as  well  as  upon  the 
Messianic  future  of  Israel.  There  is  also  a  series 
of  narratives  recounting  Isaiah's  call  (6),  his  inter- 
view with  king  Ahaz  (7),  and  other  measures  that 
he  took  (8) ;  as  well  as  a  song  of  praise  (12).  This 
section  seems  composed  of  independent  groups  of 
oracles.  Ch.  1  appears  to  stand  by  itself,  and 
carries  a  title  which  more  than  covers  the  contents  of 
the  whole  section,  '  the  reigns  which  it  enumerates 
exhaust  the  range  of  Isaiah's  career.'  At  the  head 
of  ch.  2  there  is  another  title  which  appears  to  cover 

2-  4,  which  form  a  unity  by  themselves.  Ch.  5 
stands  apart  from  them,  and  is  itself  composed  of 
independent  pieces.  Then  we  have  the  pieces  of 
narrative :  6  by  itself  on  the  prophet  s  vision 
in  the  year  Uzziah  died,  and  7-8*  containing  more 
oracles  and  running  out  into  others  8*-97,  all  of 
them  apparently  from  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  9M04, 
along  with  5a-x,  which  obviously  belongs  to  them, 
from  an  oracle  against  N.  Israel.  10*"*4  is  an 
oracle  against  Assyria,  and  ch.  11  consists  of  two 
prophecies,  one  of  the  Messiah  (w.1**),  the  other  of 
the  restoration  of  all  Israel  (w."-1*).  Ch.  12  is  the 
lyric  already  alluded  to.  -x(2)  Chs.  13-23  contain  a 
series  of  oracles  upon  heathen  nations,  with  a  few 
upon  Judah,  but  none  upon  N.  Israel.  13-14" 
treats  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  ;  14*4-*7  is  on  Assyria, 
and  w.""*1  against  the  Philistines,  assigned  by 
its  title  to  the  year  of  Ahaz1  death ;  15.  16  on 
Moab;  17'"u  on  the  fall  of  Damascus  and  N. 
Israel;  w.1*-14,  the  repulse  of  Assyria;  18,  the 
same  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  Ethiopia ;  19  on 
Egypt — vy."-*  appear  to  be  separate  from  w.lmU ; 
20  bn  Egypt,  with  a  bit  of  narrative  that  points  to 
Sargon's  march  against  her  about  711 ;  211-10  on 
Babylon,  'oracle  of  the  wilderness  of  the  sea,' 
w."-M  on  Edom,  w.u""  on  Arabia;  221-14  against 
Jerusalem  during  a  siege,  and  w.1*-"  against 
Shebna,  a  statesman  of  Judah ;  231""  on  Tyre, 
with  an  appendix  w. ■*-'».  (3)  24-27,  an  apoca 
lyptic  prophecy,  describing  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  world  by  supernatural  convulsions,  the 
blessedness  of  Israel  who  shall  be  rescued,  and 
the  resurrection  of  their  dead.  (4)  28-33,  a  series 
of  oracles  reflecting,  apparently,  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  Isaiah's  day  ;  281"*  predictive  of  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  w.'-B  a  controversy  with  the  dis- 
solute politicians  of  Jerusalem ;  291"*  the  abasement 
and  subsequent  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  w.*-14  the 
spiritual  stupidity  of  Jerusalem,  w."-84  exposure  of 
a  conspiracy  of  the  court  with  Egypt,  suddenly 
changing  to  a  prediction  of  the  future  deliverance  j 
30'-"  a  return  to  the  Egyptian  alliance  with  dentin- 
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(nations,  m.u~M  a  picture  of  the  Messianic  age, 
yy  sT-as  apocalyptic  judgment  on  Assyria ;  31  the 
Egyptian  alliance,  with  a  promise  for  Israel  and 
doom  on  Assyria ;  321"8  a  picture  of  the  Messianic 
age,  w.*"14  against  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  yv.1*-* 
another  picture  of  the  future ;  33  denunciation  of 
an  invader  of  Judah,  and  affirmation  of  her 
deliverance.  (5)  Chs.  34.  35,  Israel's  triumph  over 
Edom,  return  from  exile,  and  blessedness. 

B.  Then  follows  the  historical  section  36-39,  of 
which  36  f.  narrates  Sennacherib's  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem ;  38,  Hezekiah's  sickness 
and  cure,  with  his  hymn ;  and  39,  Merodach-bal- 
adan's  embassy  to  Hezekiah. 

C.  Chs.  40-66,  the  real  or  assumed  standpoint  of 
the  bulk  of  which  is  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  though  there  are  some  chapters  which  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  Palestine.    (See  below.)  ^ 

IV.  Criticism  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Book. — The  preceding  analysis  reveals  not  only 
that  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  is  the  combination  of  several 
earlier  collections  of  oracles  (ch.  1  a  general  preface, 
(a)  2-12  consisting  of  minor  collections,  (o)  13-27, 
(c)  28-36,  (d)  36-39  (?),  («)  40-66),  but  also  that, 
while  many  of  these  have  obviously  risen  from  the 
circumstances  of  Isaiah's  own  day,  others  reflect 
other  periods,  especially  the  Babylonian  exile,  and 
some,  e.g.  the  apocalyptic  passages,  betray  a  style 
and  temper  very  different  from  the  oracles  that  be- 
long -to  Isaiah's  lifetime.  Moreover,  while  some 
of  the  collections  are  entitled  Isaiah's,  others  make 
no  claim  to  be  from  his  hand.  Nevertheless, 
though  Ibn  Ezra  hinted  a  few  doubts  and  Calvin 
wrote  as  if  he  felt  that  ch.  55  at  least  was  '  uttered 
during  the  captivity  in  Babylon'  (on  65*),  up  to 
the  end  of  last  century  the  book  was  universally 
understood  to  be  covered  by  the  title  in  its  first 
rente,  and  therefore  as  Isaiah's  throughout.  About 
1780,  J.  B.  Koppe  in  the  Germ.  ed.  of  Lowth's 
Commentary  was  the  first  to  undermine  this  posi- 
tion. He  was  followed  by  Eichhorn  (Introd.  Hi. 
76),  and  by  Doderlein  (Esaias,  1789,  Prsef.  xii), 
who  takes  it  as  obvious  that  40  ff.  are  by  an 
anonymous  prophet  about  the  end  of  the  Exile. 
(Vatke  refers  to  a  more  detailed  proof  of  this  by 
J.  E.  Justi).  Not  without  opposition  from  the 
conservative  school  (e.g.  J.  V.  Moller,  De  authentia 
oracc.  Es.  cc.  40-66),  this  view  was  developed  by 
the  great  critics  of  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
and  it  was  further  perceived  that  if  40-66  be  exilic, 
parts  of  1-39  must  also  fall  to  the  same  date.  In 
13M4»  21 '-w  34.  35  Assyria  is  no  longer  as  in 
Isaiah's  day  the  dominant  world  power,  nor  do 
these  oracles  emphasize  Jerusalem  as  the  inviolate 
fortress  of  God.  Babylon  takes  Assyria's  place,  her 
fall  is  imminent,  Israel  is  in  exile  but  about  to  be 
restored.  To  these  non-Isaian  chapters  the  critics 
added  24-27,  which,  although  they  appear  to  have 
some  reflections  of  the  age  before  the  Exile,  and  do 
hot  allude  to  Babylon,  yet  contain  phrases  descrip- 
tive of  the  Exile  as  actual,  with  promises  of  Israel's 
deliverance  therefrom,  and  hopes  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Zion,  and  the  repopulation  of  the  Holy 
Land.  To  this  list  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  oracles 
some  added  ch.  12,  and  it  was  agreed  that  15-16u 
was  an  oracle  older  than  Isaiah  s  time,  to  which 
Isaiah  himself  added  161*;14.  All  the  rest  of  the 
discourses  in  1-39,  save  for  some  glosses,  were  still 
regarded  as  Isaiah's  own. 

Such  was  virtually  the  position  of  criticism  down 
to  1890.  It  hod  been  established  by  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Knobel,  and  Reuss,  and  was  supported  by 
Kuenen  (in  1863),  Cheyne  (Is.  chronol.  arranged, 
1870,  Prophecies  of  It.  1880-81,  though  there  is 
little  introduction  in  this  voL,  and  Ene.  Brit.  art. 
'  Isaiah,'  1881 ;  see  below  on  40-66),  Delitzsch  (who 
had  previously  argued  for  the  unity  of  the  book, 
but  m  1879-80  interpreted  40-66  as  from  the  close 


of  the  Exile ;  see  more  fully  his  Comm.*  1889,  Eng. 
ed.  1890),  W.  R.  Smith  (Proph.  of  Isr.  1882), 
Driver  (Isaiah,  Life  and  Times,  1888),  G.  A.  Smith 
(The  Expositor's  Bible,  1888),  Dillmann  (1890). 
Some  of  these  carried  their  doubts  further  than 
the  passages  described  above.  To  the  non-Isaian 
oracles  some  added  2319~la,  some  the  whole  of  23, 
some  19  in  whole  or  part,  and  some  even  33. 
Others  (see  below)  denied  the  unity  of  40-66. 
Even  conservative  critics  like  Oehler,  von  Orelli, 
and  Bredenkamp  accepted  40-66  as  from  another 
than  Isaiah,  but  the  latter  two  argued  for  the 
authenticity  of  several  of  the  disputes  passages  in 
1-39,  Bredenkamp  and  Klostermann  for  some  in 
40-66. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  in 
common  with  all  the  prophetic  writings,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  still  more  rigorous  analysis  and 
criticism,  with  the  result  that  while  Kirkpatrick 
(Doct.  of  the  Prophets,  1892),  Driver  (Introd.*),  and 
Skinner  (Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  1896)  adhere 
in  the  main  to  the  position  of  the  majority  of 
critics  before  1890,  Duhm  (in  Nowack's  Hand- 
kommentar,  1892),  Hackmann  (Die  Zukwnftserwar- 
tung  des  Jes.  1893),  Cheyne  (Introd.  to  the  Bk.  of 
Is.  1895,  cf.  his  edition  of  the  text  and  translation 
in  Haupt's  SBOT,  1898),  have  cast  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  many  more  portions  of  1-39.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  thorough  analysis  to 
which  those  critics  have  subjected  the  text  of  1-39 
has  been  successful  in  discovering  a  number  of  late 
glosses  and  other  insertions  in  the  genuine  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  In  all  the  prophetic  books  the  - 
presence  of  such  is  now  generally  recognized.  But 
Duhm,  Hackmann,  and  Cheyne  have  cut  more 
deeply  than  this,  and  subtracted  from  Isaiah  long 
passages  which  were  previously  regarded  as 
genuine.  Their  reasons  are  sometimes  mainly 
subjective;  they  base  their  conclusions  upon  the 
precarious  distinction  between  the  real  Isaian  style 
and  what  they  consider  to  be  imitations  of  it,  or 
infer  them  from  a  change  of  rhythm. '  The  feature 
of  D  ohm's  able  essay  is  the  relegation  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  to  the  2nd  and  even 
to  the  1st  cent,  before  Christ.  He  founds  this 
upon  their  apocalyptic  character,  Vbut  he  reserves 
for  Isaiah  not  a  few  oracles  and  phrases  quite 
as  apocalyptio  as  those  he  transfers  to  the  late 
date.  In  the  latter,  too,  there  are  historical  allu- 
sions which  are  suitable  to  the  Assyrian  period ; 
Duhm  either  alters  the  reading  of  these,  or  strains 
their  meaning  to  suit  the  Greek  period.  V  And, 
finally,  there  is  the  almost  indubitable  fact" which 
he  fails  to  discredit,  that  the  prophetic  Canon  was 
so  fixed  by  B.C.  200  as  to  render  impossible 
the  inclusion  within  it  of  the  prophetic  Book  of 
Daniel.  Duhm,  indeed,  argues  that  the  latter  was 
excluded  because  of  its  apocalyptic  character ;  but 
if  he  is  right,  the  same  reason  should  have  excluded 
from  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  the  passages  which,  because 
of  their  apocalyptio  character,  Duhm  assigns  to 
the  2nd  cent.  This  argument  therefore,  for  the 
presence  in  Isaiah  of  features  of  so  late  a  date, 
may  be  said  to  have  failed  (for  details  see  Ex- 
positor, July  to  Dee.  1892,  and  Crit.  Review, 
1893).  Hackmann  (op.  eit.  p.  143 ff.)  denies  to 
Isaiah,  the  two  pictures  of  the  Messiah  9*"*  and 
ll1"9 — the  former  on  the  grounds  that  it  starts 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state  which  was  not 
actual  in  Isaiah's  time,  and  implies  a  rejection  of 
the  reigning  king,  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  an  unborn  One,  which  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  associate  with  Isaiah.  It  suits  better  a 
time  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  and  the 
people  had  not  independent  existence.  The  de- 
struction of  David's  dynasty  is  also  implied,  he 
thinks,  by  ll1"*,  the  picture  of  universal  peace  in 
which  and  the  '  supernatural '  elements  are  further 
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symptoms  of  a  late  date.  These  reasons  are  any- 
thing but  conclusive.  Few  will  doubt  that  the 
delinquencies  of  Ahaz  furnished  sufficient  occasion 
to  Isaiah  for  his  hope  of  the  appearance  of  a  real 
champion  and  righteous  ruler  of  Israel.  It  is 
equally  hard  to  believe  the  great  prophet  incap- 
able, at  that  age  in  Israel,  of  a  dream  of  universal 
peace ;  one  might  as  well  argue  that  such  a  dream 
was  impossible  in  the  post-exilic  period  (to  which 
Hackmann  relegates  it)  because  many  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  latter,  like  Jl  4  and  '  Zee  10,  exhibit  a 
rude  delight  in  war.  The  truth  is  that  among  all 
nations  and  in  all  periods  of  their  history  the  hope 
of  peace  has  existed  along  with  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  war,  and  even  with  a  delight  in  it. 
Hackmann  finds  a  more  plausible  reason  (147  f.) 
for  a  late  date  for  these  passages  in  their  language, 
which  bears  a  few  post-exilic  features.  He  also 
denies  to  Isaiah  the  well-known  passage  2**,  re- 
peated in  Mic  41"*,  on  the  ground  that  its  ideals  of 
the  sovereignty  of  J"  over  foreign  nations,  their 
adoption  of  His  law,  the  supremacy  of  the  temple, 
and  universal  peace,  agree  better  with  a  post-exilic 
than  with  a  pre-exilic  date  (so,  too,  Mitchell, 
Isaiah,  a  Study  of  Chaps,  i.-xiL,  New  York,  1897, 
108  ff.).  On  the  last  point  an  answer  has  been 
given  above ;  nor  on  any  of  the  others  is  there 
anything  incompatible  with  a  date  in  the  8th 
century.  (So  even  Duhm :  on  the  details  see  the 
present  writer's  Twelve  Proph.  L  365  f.).  Cheyne, 
who  had  previously  (see  above)  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  critics  as  to  what  were  Isaiah's 
authentic  prophecies,  stated  modifications  of  his 
views  in  the  JQE  for  1801  f.,  and  in  1895  published 
his  very  able  and  thorough  Introd.  to  the  Bk.  of 
Isaiah,  in  which,  while  accepting  some  of  Duhm  s 
and  Hackmann's  results,  he  went  still  further  and 
withdrew  nearly  a  third  of  1-12  from  Isaiah,  and 
from  the  oracles  hitherto  regarded  as  genuine  in 
13-35  nearly  a  half.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
his  aigument  in  details.  His  general  principle 
must  be  regarded  as  sound  by  all  who  have  worked 
at  the  text  of  the  prophets,  viz.  that  to  the  oracles 
of  even  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  later  genera- 
tions of  Israel  added  supplements,  in  order  to 
mitigate  unqualified  messages  of  doom,  or  for 
other  purposes  of  edification.  This  is  a  principle, 
however,  in  the  application  of  which  there  must 
naturally  be  very  great  difference  of  opinion.  The 
conclusions  do  largely  depend  on  the  subjectivity 
of  the  critic ;  and,  speaking  generally  (which  is  all 
that  the  space  of  this  article  permits),  it  must 
be  said  that  Cheyne's  reasons  for  withdrawing 
passages  from  Isaiah  are  sometimes  very  hypo- 
thetical, and  that,  to  say  the  least,  there  often 
exist  in  the  periods  to  which  he  assigns  these 
passages  as  many  difficulties  as  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah.  There  is  not  a  little  arbitrariness,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says  that  the  post-exilic  origin 
of  2s*  is  '  beyond  reasonable  doubt ' ;  or  in  refer- 
ence to  16.  16  (which  he  takes  to  be  not  pre-  but 
post-Isaian)  '  was  Isaiah  the  man  to  use  another 
prophet's  material?'  There  is  sometimes  an  un- 
due depreciation  of  the  literary  (cf.  p.  88)  and 
spiritual  abilities  of  the  pre-exilic  period  in  Israel, 
especially  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  wonderful  com- 
position of  the  constituents  of  JE.  And  one  may 
reasonably  ask  whether  hope  and  comfort  were  not 
as  much  required  by  Israel,  and  not  as  likely  to  be 
contributed  by  her  greatest  prophet,  in  the  8th 
cent,  as  after  the  Exile.  These  considerations 
detract  from  the  conclusiveness  of  Cheyne's  power- 
ful and  candid  arguments.  Some  further  de- 
tails may  be  noticed.  In  ch.  1,  w.1-*  and  "  are 
taken  from  Isaiah,  hardly  with  sufficient  reason ; 
4*"*  is  placed  after  the  Exile,  probably  correctly ; 
on  91"*  '  Hackmann  is  probably  right,  and  better 
though  still  not  conclusive  reasons  are  offered  for  ! 


a  date  later  than  Isaiah  ;  so  with  IV1**.  In  13-23, 
19  is  all  post-exilic  (Skinner  agrees  that  w.1*"" 
are  probably  so).  2315"w  is  (in  agreement  with 
previous  critics)  a  later  addition.  It  is  in  29-33 
that  Cheyne  withdraws  most  from  Isaiah:  he 
gives  strong  reasons  for  the  post-exilic  date  of 
291*-*,  less  strong  for  that  of  3018-* ;  32  is  also 
assigned  to  after  the  Exile,  but  hardly  with 
sufficient  reason,  though  strong  objections  to 
Isaiah's  authorship  are  not  unduly  stated.  33  has 
been  suspected  as  not  authentic  since  Ewald'i 
time.  Kuenen  placed  it  under  Josiah  or  later, 
Stade  after  the  Exile,  and  to  the  latter  Cheyne 
inclines.  There  are  indeed  several  difficulties  both 
of  style  and  substance  in  assigning  the  ch.  to 
Isaiah  (cf.  Skinner ;  Driver  leaves  it  with  Isaiah).  ^ 

V.  The  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  ^p" 
Isaiah  1-39.  —  In  addition  to  the  examination 
of  the  different  passages  given  above,  the  Messi- 
anic element  in  Is  1-39  requires  a  more  general 
discussion,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  recent 
criticism  to  deny  that  the  Messiah  appeared  at  all 
in  the  prophecy  of  Israel  before  the  Exile.  This 
thesis,  stated  by  Marti  (Gesch.  der  Isr.  Bel.  190), 
has  been  elaborated  by  Paul  Volz  (Die  vorexil. 
Jahweprophetieu.  der  Messias,  Gottingen,  1897,  cf. 
Bruckner,  Komp.  des B.Jes.).  Besides  the  evidence 
stated  above  from  the  language  and  historical  allu- 
sions of  the  separate  Messianic  passages,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  cuief  reasons  offered.  The  functions 
assigned  to  the  Messiah  by  the  disputed  passages 
are  not  religious  but  political :  to  rescue  Israel 
from  her  heathen  tyrants  and  to  govern  her  in 
righteousness,  but  neither  to  teach  the  people  of 
God,  whether  as  prophet  or  as  priest,  nor  to  con- 
vert the  heathen.  The  role  is  national,  not  uni- 
versal. How,  it  is  asked,  can  these  features  be 
harmonized  either  with  this  fact  that  before  the 
Exile  the  temper  of  prophecy  is  mainly  threatening 
and  judicial,  or  with  that  other,  that  when  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  do  open  up  the  future  they  lay 
down  the  lines  of  a  universal  ethic?  Besides, 
where  is  there  room  for  so  glorious  a  representa- 
tive of  J"  in  a  future  which  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
manifest  and  all-sufficient  presence  of  J"  Himself  ? 

To  the  present  writer  these  arguments  not  only 
appear  inconclusive  for  a  late  date  of  the  Messianic 
passages,  but  in  some  respects  appear  to  support 
the  tradition  of  an  early  date.  For,  that  the 
functions  of  the  Messiah  are  described  in  the 
passages  as  national  surely  suits  an  early,  rather 
than  the  later,  stages  of  Israel's  religious  develop- 
ment ;  no  detailed  picture  of  the  Messiah  which 
was  later  than  the  second  Isaiah  could  have 
omitted  the  duties  and  hopes  on  which  the  latter 
so  brilliantly  insists,  of  converting  the  heathen  to 
the  knowledge  and  discipline  of  J".  Nor  is  the 
temper  of  pre-exilic  prophecy  so  exclusively  judi- 
cial as  is  now  frequently  alleged.  The  prophets 
insist  that  a  remnant  of  Israel  shall  survive  the 
judgment.  Isaiah  himself  not  only  predicted,  bnt, 
during  the  most  influential  period  of  his  career, 
strenuously  laboured  for,  the  continuation  of  the 
Jewish  State.  It  is  not  a  different  dispensation 
which,  like  the  later  apocalyptic  prophecy,  he 
anticipates,  but  a  continuance  of  the  present  poli- 
tical conditions,  purified  and  exalted.  Now  among 
these  political  conditions  in  Judah,  was  the 
dynasty  of  David.  In  contrast  with  the  frequent 
usurpations  of  the  throne  of  N.  Israel,  David's 
house  persisted  in  Judah  practically  unchallenged. 
Since  David's  own  day  the  religion  of  J"  was  closely 
wedded  with  the  dynasty,  and,  besides,  David  had 
been  successful  in  achieving  the  ideal  of  the  unity 
of  all  Israel.  By  Isaiah  s  time,  therefore,  the 
political  presuppositions  of  the  Messianic  oracles 
in  Is  1-39  were  all  present.   We  may  even  affirm 
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that  it  would  have  been  passing  strange  if  his 
anticipations  of  the  religious  ana  political  future 
of  Judah  had  been  dissociated  from  the  Davidic 
monarchy.  Moreover,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  none  of  these  disputed  passages  attribute  to 
the  Messiah  any  of  the  measures  for  achieving  the 
establishment  of  Israel  which  were  required  by  the 
exilic  or  immediately  post-exilic  ages  of  the  nation's 
history.  There  is  no  word  in  them  of  bringing 
back  the  exiles  or  portions  of  God's  people  scattered 
over  the  world ;  and  no  word  of  the  post-exilic 
dream  of  a  world-empire.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
tasks  which  these  passages  assign  to  the  Messiah, 
we  see  exactly  the  two  main  ends  upon  which 
Isaiah  s  prophetic  activity  was  bent :  tie  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  from  the  Assyrian  invasion  which 
overthrew  the  kingdom  of  N.  Israel,  and  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  a  pure  civic  life  among 
the  people  of  J". 

Such  considerations  amply  disprove  Vote's  con- 
tention that  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  was 
one  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  only 
dragged  into  the  service  of  their  doctrine  by  the 
later  prophets,  out  of  the  popular  religion  of 
Israel.  It  is  true  that  the  hope  of  the  Messiah 
may  have  been  an  article  of  the  popular  creed, 
just  as,  according  to  Amos,  was  the  nope  of  the 
victorious  day  of  J".  But  if  the  prophets,  and,  in 
particular,  Isaiah,  did  not  actually  create  the  ideal 
of  a  victorious  and  righteous  monarch  for  Israel, 
Isaiah  certainly  re-created  it :  gave  it  those  moral 
elements  with  which  we  may  be  sure  the  popular 
religion  was  incapable  of  investing  it. 
"  VI.  The  Theology  of  Isaiah.— We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  discern  the  autnentic  doctrine  of 
Isaiah  upon  God,  religion,  Israel,  and  the  world. 
Like  all  the  earlier  prophets,  Isaiah  reveals  his 
doctrine  in  no  abstract  or  systematic  form,  but 
point  by  point  in  connexion  with  some  event  of 
contemporary  history  or  some  emergent  phase  of 
the  character  of  his  generation.  Now  two  great 
facts  were  before  him,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  from  first  to  last  the  starting-point,  if  not 
the  full  premise,  of  his  teaching.  One  was 
I,  -moral  badness  of  Israel's  life,  taken  along  with 
their  stupid  misunderstanding  of  what  their  God 
required  of  them.  Isaiah's  generation  were  not  as 
a  whole  consciously  apostate  from  J";  they  were 
assiduous  in  His  worship,  lavish  of  sacrifice  to 
Him,  and  careful  to  observe  at  all  points  the  ritual 
which  they  believed  to  be  His  will.  But  they  were 
shamelessly  immoral.  Luxury  and  the  vices  which 
spring  from  it  sapped  the  national  life.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  corrupt.  The  rich 
oppressed  the  poor,  civic  duties  were  neglected. 
All  this  evil  state  of  the  people  was  contrary  to  the 
will  of  J",  and  due  to  their  misunderstanding  of 
the  character  and  demands  of  their  God.  He  was 
a  God  of  righteousness,  and  He  had  already  made 
known  to  Israel  His  torah,  as  a  demand  for  the  very 
virtues  they  neglected.  He  loathed  the  assiduous 
worship  which  they  combined  with  a  life  so  im- 
moral. He  regarded  the  evil  features  of  the  latter 
as  sin  and  rebellion,  whioh  required  a  very  thorough 
punishment,  one  severe  enough  to  destroy  the  bulk 
of  the  nation.* 

Coincident  with  this  state  of  sinfulness,  in  which 
the  people  were  plunged,  was  the  second  fact  from 
which  Isaiah's  prophecies  started.  The  power  of 
Assyria  rose  on  the  political  horizon,  threatening 
the  destruction  of  all  the  principalities  of  Pales- 
tine. There  had  been  Assyrian  campaigns  in  N. 
Syria  since  870.  Damascus  had  fallen  before  one 
of  them  in  803,  and  her  forces  had  suffered  another 

•That  Judah  was  equal]?  sinful  with  N.  Israel,  In  Iaalah's 
regard,  appears  not  only  from  ch.  1,  from  whatever  date  this 
proceeds,  but  In  the  Inaugural  vision  'people  of  unclean  lips' 
i«i  and  lU-n  where  in  v.»  at  last  Judah  is  meant. 
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defeat  in  773.  Then  came  a  pause  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  But  in  745,  or  at  least  five  years  before 
Isaiah's  call  to  prophesy,  Tiglath-pueser  III.,  a 
soldier  of  great  energy,  usurped  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  set  in  motion  a  more  vigorous  policy 
towards  Palestine.  The  siege  of  Arpad  and  the 
subjugation  of  Babylon  detained  him  for  nine 
years,  but  in  734-733  he  overthrew  Damascus  and 
swept  into  captivity,  besides  its  people,  the  Is- 
raelite populations  of  Gilead  and  Galilee.  Isaiah 
had  perhaps  at  first  been  uncertain  whether  the 
required  punishment  of  Israel  would  proceed  from 
Assyria  or  from  Egypt,  the  only  other  power  at 
that  time  which  was  capable  of  contesting  with 
Syria  the  lordship  of  Palestine  (cf.  7M).  But  those 
proofs  of  Assyrian  power,  and  the  novel  Assyrian 
policy  of  sweeping  into  distant  captivity  the  bulk 
of  the  subjugated  peoples, — those  proofs  which 
came  with  the  years  734,  733, — settled  the  question 
once  for  all.  Assyria  was  the  destined  rod  of  J"s 
anger,  and  this  should  accomplish  itself  not  only  in 
the  overthrow  of  N.  Israel,  to  which  Isaiah  holds 
out  no  hope,  but  in  the  thorough  invasion  of 
Judah.  It  is  an  interesting  problem,  in  what  pro- 
portion the  moral  conviction  of  Israel's  guilt  need- 
ing punishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  political 
certainty  of  Assyria's  advance  on  the  other,  con- 
tributed to  the  assurance  of  Isaiah's  predictions. 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  however,  that  without 
their  native  convictions  of  J"a  righteousness  and 
power  of  judgment  upon  Israel,  the  prophets  could 
only  have  viewed  the  Assyrian  advance  as  a  per- 
plexing, if  not  a  paralyzing,  problem.  But  instead 
of  so  feeling  it,  Isaiah  is  ready  for  Assyria,  predicts 
the  certainty  of  invasion  while  the  bulk  of  his 
people  still  doubt  the  latter,  and  is  very  clear  as  to 
its  meaning.  That  which  enabled  him  and  other 
prophets  to  see  in  the  advance  of  Assyria  a  moral  —  ' . 
intention,  which  was  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  Syrian  States,  but  stop  short  of 
the  utter  overthrow  of  Judah,  was  the  character  of 
Judah's  God,  His  might  above  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  His  purpose  of  grace  not  to  let  His 
the,  ^people  be  abolished.  The  advance  of  Assyria  was, 
therefore,  a  secondary  and  subordinate  factor  in  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah.  At  the  same  time  the  appear- 
ance of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  age,  as  obviously 
the  instrument  of  Israel's  God,  must  have  lent  to 
the  prophets'  ideas  of  His  government  a  largeness 
to  which  the  religious  imagination  of  Israel  had 
not  previously  attained  (see  Ch.  IV.  of  Bk.  of  the 
Twelve  ProjtR.  in  the  '  Expositor's  Bible ').  «<And 
so  we  find  in  Isaiah  a  conception  of  the  divine 
providence  of  the  world  more  wide  and  majestic 
than  anything  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Israel,' 
although  several  of  its  features  had  already  been 
expressed  by  Amos  and  are  implied  in  parts  of 
the  JE  documents  of  the  Pentateuch.  All  the 
forces  of  the  world  are  subject  to  J".  The  great 
empires  unconsciously  fulfil  His  will  upon  Israel : 
the  heathen  peoples,  however  they  rage,  break 
upon  the  limits  He  sets  to  their  advance,  as  the 
sea  breaks  upon  its  shore.  These  limits  are  drawn 
at  the  utter  destruction  of  His  people.  An  Israel, 
however  shortened  and  cut  down,  must  survive. 
To  this  end  Isaiah  (though  he  sometimes  appears 
to  abandon  the  impenitent  people  to  the  destruc- 
tion they  court  by  their  foolishness)  insists  for  the 
most  part  on  the  inviolableness  of  Jerusalem. 
Judah  may  be  overrun  by  the  invader :  Jerusalem 
cannot  fall.  Her  security  is  an  essential  part  of  iw , 
the  providence  of  God.  /fe*J5f 

The  constant  emphasis  which  Isaiah  lays  uporr 
the  inviolableness  of  this  one  spot  of  earth,  this 
obscure  highland  fortress,  not  only  as  a  settled  fact 
of  the  future  (10***4)  but  as  an  essential  article  of 
religions  faith  (28™  etc.),  has  been  criticized  as 
derogating  from  the  spirituality  of  the  religion  he 
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taught.  Bat  it  mast  be  kept  in  mind  that  Jeru- 
salem was  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  J"  was 
worshipped.  His  shrine  was  there.  There  lived 
the  only  community  which  preserved  for  mankind 
the  true  knowledge  of  Him  and  His  purposes — 
the  little  band  of  disciples  to  whom  Isaiah  com- 
mitted His  testimony  and  revelation.  The  con- 
tinued existence  in  the  world  of  this  spiritual 
Israel  (it  is  the  first  conception  in  history  of  the 
Church  within  the  Church)  is  what  Isaiah  believes 
in  and  proclaims  with  such  unwearied  assurance 
against  both  the  fears  of  their  rulers  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  heathen  who  sought  their  over- 
throw. But  for  their  continuance  the  inviolable- 
ness  of  at  least  Jerusalem  was  necessary :  other- 
wise they  had  been  blotted  out  of  history  like  N. 
Israel  itself.  The  Assyrian  policy,  to  judge  from 
the  case  of  N.  Israel,  did  not  leave  room  for  the 
survival  of  a  people  of  J"  among  its  captives,  as 
the  Babylonian  did  more  than  a  century  later.  To 
interpret,  therefore,  Isaiah's  insistence  on  the  in- 
violableness  of  Zion  as  if  it  were  derogatory  to  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  character  of  his  teaching,  is 
as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  bring  the  charge  of 
unspirituality  against  any  of  the  great  leaders  of 
Christianity  who  have  insisted  in  a  time  of  per- 
secution that  the  Church  shall  not  perish,  but  in 
spite  of  its  present  tyrants  survive  in  freedom  and 
peace.  There  was  no  other  way  for  a  spiritual 
community  to  exist  in  Isaiah's  day  except  through 
the  security  of  Jerusalem.  And,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  it  is  also  in  connexion  with  the  survival  of 
a  people  of  J"  that  the  promise  of  a  victorious  and 
righteous  ruler  comes  so  naturally,  if  not  inevit- 
ably, into  Isaiah's  predictions. 

The  charge  of  unspirituality  which  is  brought 
against  the  emphasis  on  Zion  s  security  as  a  for- 
tress might  have  had  some  justice  in  it  if  Isaiah 
bad  anywhere  attempted  to  provide  for  that  security 
by  merely  political  means.  Bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
his  conviction  of  God's  purpose  to  preserve  Jeru- 
salem is  so  profoundly  spiritual  that  it  leads  him 
to  condemn  Israel's  own  restless  attempts  to  save 
their  State ;  and  he  does  so  with  as  much. fierceness 
as  he  has  condemned  their  immorality.  [They  will 
not  trust  their  God  any  more  than  they  will  obey 
His  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  distrustful  of  His 
purpose  and  His  power,  they  seek  to  effect  Zion's 
safety  by  intrigues  and  alliances  with  the  heathen! 
These,  says  Isaiah,  will  only  draw  them  into  the 
confusion  of  the  world's  politics,  from  which  trust 
in  J"  would  assuredly  keep  them  free,  f  So,  first, 
we  find  him  seeking  to  restrain  Ahaz  from  appeal- 
ing for  help  to  Assyria  when  Judah  is  threatened 
by  Pekah  of  N.  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Damascus  (7) : 
let  them  do  their  worst,  they  cannot  harm  Judah  ; 
bat  if  Ahaz  persists  in  calling  on  Assyria,  J"  will 
punish  his  unbelief  by  summoning  the  heathen, 
either  Egypt  or  Assyria  (v."),  to  overrun  his  land. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this,  when  Ahaz  has  thrown  himself 
upon  Assyria,  and  Judah  settled  down  in  quiet- 
ness for  thirty  years  as  an  Assyrian  vassal,  thus 
escaping  the  fate  which  destroyed  TjS.  Israel,  Isaiah 
accepts  the  fact ;  and  when,  in  704,  on  the  accession 
of  Sennacherib,  the  nations  of  Palestine  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  northern  empire,  he  seeks 
to  prevent  Judah  from  joining  them,  and  uses  all 
his  powers  of  counsel,  scorn,  and  threatening  to 
circumvent  the  political  party  at  Jerusalem  that 
intrigues  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt  (28-31). 
This  apparent  change  of  Isaiah's  attitude  to 
Assyria  was  not  due  to  political  opportunism,  or 
only  to  the  political  experience  of  these  thirty 
years,  that  Judah  was  as  safe  in  allegiance  to 
Assyria  as  in  734  he  bad  believed  she  would  be 
by  abstaining  from  all  intercourse  with  that 
heathen  empire,  but  to  the  unchanging  conviction 
that  whatever  Judah's  political  relations  might  be 


in  the  providence  of  God,  He  was  able  to  preserve 
her  by  Himself,  and  that  her  rulers'  forgetfulness 
of  this,  and  their  anxiety  to  take  measures  of 
their  own,  would  only,  because  of  the  unbelief 
which  was  their  motive,  end  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
Besides,  the  intrigue  with  Egypt  was  a  breach  of 
faith  with  Assyria,  an  unhallowed  and  immoral 
thing,  and  this  was  a  second  proof  to  Isaiah  that 
it  could  not  succeed.  He  found  a  third  in  the 
blindness  of  the  Jewish  statesmen  to  the  weakness 
of  Egypt,  which  promised  much,  but  never  did,  or 
could  do,  aught  to  help  those  who  trusted  in  her. 
This  gives  him  occasion  to  say  that,  clever  i<s  the 
politicians  deem  themselves  to  be,  J  is  more  wise. 
J"s  measures  for  the  security  of  Jerusalem  are  not 
mere  arbitrary  or  supernatural  exhibitions  of 
power  against  her  foes,  but  rational  counsel  to  her 
statesmen,  advice  to  keep  clear  of  Egypt  and  to 
continue  faithful  to  the"  Assyrian  alliance.^ 
/  The  Jewish  statesmen  did  jot  listen  to  Isaiah ; 
and  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Pales' ine  in  701, 
he  found  Hezekiah,  like  all  his  neighbour  princes, 
in  a  state  of  revolt.  Even  then,  however,  Isaiah 
did  not  abate  his  confidence  in  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem.  Once,  indeed,  his  people  seemed  so 
corrupt,  so  abandoned  to  distrust  of  J',  and  so 
incapable  of  the  repentance  to  which  he  called 
them,  that  he  announced  the  impossibility  of  their 
forgiveness,  and  condemned  them  to  death  (221-M). 
This,  however,  was  momentary.  Something  hap- 
pened to  change  their  disposition.  What  it  was 
exactly  we  cannot  say.  The  most  probable  sup- 
position is  that  Hezekiah  submitted  to  Senna- 
cherib, and  bought  the  security  of  his  city  by  a 
large  tribute ;  but  that  having  accepted  this  the 
Assyrian  returned  with  heavier  and  more  insolent 
demands  (36.  37).  Hezekiah  and  his  statesmen 
were  in  despair  (371),  and  the  population,  it  would 
appear,  ready  to  yield  (36u).  Isaiah  alone  stood 
firm.  Judah  was  sufficiently  punished,  the  Assyrian 
in  his  arrogance  made  it  clear  that  he  expected 
the  city  to  fall,  because  its  God  was  no  better  than 
the  gods  of  the  States  he  had  already  overthrown. 
Isaiah  affirmed  such  arrogance  must  be  punished 
by  J",  who  would  deliver  His  now  penitent  people. 
And  the  deliverance  came.  The  hosts  of  Senna- 
cherib appear  to  have  been  visited  by  the  plague 
during  their  approach  to  the  Egyptian  border, — 
always  in  antiquity  a  region  liable  to  _  such  at 
visitation, — and  the  Assyrian  corps  that  invested 
Jerusalem  was  suddenly  withdrawn  (of.  Isaiah 
1-39  in  '  Expositor's  Bible' ;  Driver's  Isaiah  in  '  Men 
of  the  Bible' ;  McCurdy,  HPM,  1896,  §§  675-710). 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  Jerusalem  was 
relieved,  and  Isaiah's  predictions  of  her  siege  and 
ultimate  deliverance  literally  fulfilled,  and  ful- 
filled.Hoo,  mainly  by  his  own  unbroken  confidence 
and  energy.  It  was,  indeed,  a  victory  of  that  faith 
by  which  the  world  is  overcome.  The  people  of 
J  ,  though  sorely  punished,  were  saved,  the  con- 
tinuity of  Israel  s  nistory  preserved,  and  all  the 
subsequent  development  of  their  religion  made 
possible*^ 

_The  above  outline  of  Isaiah's  doctrine  and 
statesmanship  makes  it  clear  that  while  his  long 
experience  of  the  world's  history,  during  one  of  its 
most  critical  periods,  expanded  and  illustrated  his 
belief  in  God,  it  was  the  latter  which  wa*  the 
origin  and  root  of  all  his  convictions  and  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Israel.  This  is  what  Isaiah 
himself  tells  us  (6).  His  ministry  started  from  a 
vision  of  J";  and  as  his  record  of  this  Vision  is  not 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  but  after  the 
first  collection  of  his  prophecies,  and  as  the  im- 

Eressions  he  received  from  it  appear  (especially 
■om  w.'-  !•)  to  be  stated  as  if  articulated  and  de- 
veloped by  his  subsequent  experience,  we  may  see 
in  the  chapter  not  only  the  origins,  but  a  fall 
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record,  of  his  belief  about  God.  J"  is  the  Lord  or 
King,  immeasurably  exalted  above  everything 
human.  His  sublimity  is  the  ruling  impression 
on  the  prophet's  mind,  and  throughout  the  dis- 
courses it  appears  again  and  again,  in  contrast  both 
to  the  puny  pride  and  ambition,  '  everything  high,' 
in  Israel  themselves  (2),  and  to  the  overweening 
arrogance  of  the  Assyrian  (10,  etc.).  This  infinite, 
awful  sublimity  is  in  the  main  what  Isaiah  ex- 
presses by  J'"s  holiness — a  term  whose  root-mean- 
ing is  probably  that  of  separateness.  But  by  the 
prophet  himself  this  holiness  is  personally  felt 
most  keenly  in  its  contrast  to  his  own  and  his 
people's  sin.  The  first  conscience  excited  in  Isaiah 
by  the  vision  of  the  thrice-holy  God  is  that  he  is  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwells  among  a  people  of 
unclean  lips  (6s).  Before  he  can  be  of  use  to  such  a 
Deity,  his  uncleanness  must  be  purged  away  (6M-). 
And  so,  before  a  people  can  be  the  people  of  God, 
their  iniquity  must  be  punished  ana  driven  out  of 
them.  The  awful  severity  of  this  judgment  (6*"u 
and  in  many  other  passages)  is  a  consequence  of 
J^s  holiness.  Isaiah  lived  through  terrible  times; 
he  predicted  a  fearfully  rigorous  judgment  of 
God?8  own  people  by  God  Himself.  Everywhere 

'  }te  betrays  a  burning  sense  of  the  awful  earnest- 

'.  ness  of  life,  and  the  pitilessness  of  the  divine 
providence  in  dealing  with  sin,  with  folly,  and 
with  pride.  All  these  are  consequences  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  another  consequence  is  the 
irresistibleness  of  the  power  by  which  His  judg- 
ments are  carried  through. 

But  though  the  majestic  transcendence  of  God, 
and  His  sovereign  independence  of  everything 
human  and  earthly,  his  exaltation  above  every 
entanglement  and  compromise  of  the  world's  life 
is  thus  the  ruling  article  of  Isaiah's  creed ;  the 
prophet  almost  equally  emphasizes  the  divine 
immanence  in  the  world  and  the  history  of  man. 
The  correlative  of  J'"s  holiness  is  His  glory,  of 
which  the  earth  is  full  (6*).  J"  is  not  only  the 
infinitely  High,  but  the  infinitely  Near.  His 

_  moral  interest  in  man's  conduct  extends  to  the 
minutest  details.  He  sees  and  is  touched  by  every 
mood  and  change  of  His  people's  character.  He 
marks  each  fault  they  have,  loathes  each  sin,  feels 
each  wound,  and  is  swift  to  respond  to  each  turn 
\     of  their  hearts  in  penitence.  His  passion  for  them, 

"  His  'zeal'  or  'jealousy,'  is  quick  and  powerful. 
Nor  is  J"s  interest  confined  to  Israel.  The  oracles 
of  Isaiah  on  the  foreign  nations,  and  especially 
those  on  Egypt  and  Tyre,  not  only  reveal  that 
J"s  standards  of  righteousness  are  for  them  also, 
and  that  their  sins  are  punished  by  Him  as  trans- 
gressions against  Himself,  but  that  He  has  pity 
for  their  teeming  multitudes,  and  rejoices  in  their 
particular  civilizations  and  destinies. 

Parallel  to  this  doctrine  of  the  immanence  and 
practical  interest  of  J"  in  men's  life  runs  Isaiah's 
V  constant  teaching  as  to  His  reasonableness...  He  is 
no  arbitrary  Deity  whom  Isaiah  reveals,  but  the 
father  and  teacher  of  His  people,  who  reasons  and 
argues  with  them,  who  commends  His  ways  to 
them,  in  opposition  to  their  own  measures,  by 
pointing  out  the  greater  wisdom  and  effectiveness 
of  the  former.  J"  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and 
excellent  in  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  carries 
things  through  {28").  He*  asks  their  trust  in 
His  guidance,  because  of  its  reasonableness,  and 
not  simply  because  it  is  His  will  (29").  In  the 
most  harrowing  and  apparently  destructive  pro- 
cesses of  history  He  proceeds  by  method  {US**-*). 
The  politicians  think  themselves  clever :  He  also 
is  wise,  and  has  His  own  righteous  purposes, 
whioh  He  will  effect  in  time :  the  destruction  of 
evil-doers,  and  in  the  end  the  rescue  of  His  people, 
however  much  He  needs  first  to  beat  and  break 
them  down  (31)    In  •'hort,  He  is  a  God  who  works 


in  history  as  in  nature  by  law — El  mithpaf  is  His 
name  (30's) ;  the  simplest  of  His  moral  principles 
effect,  if  violated,  their  own  revenge  (28) ;  leave 
the  tendencies  of  history,  too,  to  Him,  and  they 
will  issue  right.  With  all  this  insistence  on  law 
moral  and  natural,  is  to  be  noted  the  absence  of 
miracle  and  '  supernatural  signs ' ;  only  once  does 
Isaiah  even  seem  to  appeal  to  the  latter  (710ir).  The 
divine  government  of  the  world  is  manifested  in 
natural  and  historical  processes.  The  unity  of 
these  processes,  which  all  over  the  visible  world 
was  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, is  for  Isaiah  himself  a  corollary  from  his 
Belief  in  the  transcendent  sovereignty  of  J". 
Smend  says  truly  {AT  Religiomqeschichte,  206) 
that  'the  idea  of  the  Weltqeschichu  dates  from 
Isaiah :  its  oldest  meaning  is  the  glorification  of 
the  One  God.' 

Isaiah  has  received  from  the  Christian  Church 
the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Prophet.  This  was 
given  mainly  in  the  belief  that  ohs.  40-66  were 
also  by  him.  But,  even  in  the  prophecies  which 
criticism  has  left  to  him,  we  find  the  elements 
of  the  doctrines  of  Grace.  God  forgives  sin,  the 
most  heinous  and  defiling  (lu).  Though  He  has 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  His  people  (22"), 
their  penitence  procures  for  them  His  pardon  and 
deliverance  (36.  37).  Necessarily  severe  as  His 
judgment  is,  cruelly  as  His  providence  bears  upon 
sin  and  folly,  His  love  and  pity  towards  His  own 
never  fail  (14").  He  is  their  well-beloved,  and  has 
constantly  cared  for  them  (5lff-).  It  is  His  passion 
for  them  that  works  their  deliverance  (91).  He 
longs  to  be  gracious,  and  to  have  mercy  even  when 
His  people  are  most  given  to  their  own  destructive 
courses ;  and  He  waits  eagerly  for  their  prayers  to 
Him(30»«-). 

Of  the  future  which  shall  follow  Jndah's  judg- 
ment and  deliverance  Isaiah  makes  several  pre- 
dictions (cf.  Eschatolooy  OF  OT,  vol.  i.  736  fl'.). 
First,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  emphasize?  its 
ethical  features.  The  sinners  having  been  de- 
stroyed (1"),  and  Jerusalem  purified,  the  city  shall 
be  a  city  of  righteousness  (1"*"),  under  a  righteous 
ruler  (9*  ll4tr-).  But  above  all  J'"s  own  presence 
and  government  shall  be  very  manifest,  with  ex- 
ceeding joy  and  glory.  As  a  result,  men  shall 
abandon  all  their  idols  (2*  etc.),  the  worship  of 
which  (as  we  ought  to  have  noted  above)  had  not 
wholly  disappeared  from  Israel,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  national  religion  was  that  of  J". 
With  righteousness  shall  come  peace  (2*,  if  this 
be  Isaiah's,  9*  11*),  and  with  peace  the  renewed 
fertility,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
the  soil  ( V  4*  30s*-*).  In  the  last  of  these  passages 
the  promise  is  given  in  terms  of  great  beauty,  and 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  people  whose  fields  had 
been  overrun  by  war  for  more  years  than  one,  and 
who  have  been  cooped  up  by  siege.  Over  all  a 
wonderful  light  shall  be  shed :  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  people's  present  gloom. 
Moreover,  the  nations  snail  willingly  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  taught  of  Israel's  God  and  His 
toraK  (2*-;  but  see  above,  §  IV.,  where  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  are  some  objections  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  passage).  On  the  Messiah  see  above, 
§§  IV.  V.  Isaiah's  Messiah  is  a  human  king,  of 
the  stock  of  David,  and  with  functions  that  are 
political,  both  military  and  judicial.  He  is  not  the 
mediator  of  religious  gifts  to  His  people :  forgive- 
ness, knowledge  of  God,  and  the  like.  It  is  only 
in  this,  that  ne  saves  the  people  of  God  from 
destruction  and  reigns  over  them,  that  he  can  be. 
regarded  as  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ. 

VII.  Religious  Reforms  in  Isaiah's  Time.— 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  a  prophet  so  practical 
and  statesmanlike,  and  so  influential  with  the 
rulers  of  Judah,  had  not  left  his  mark  on  legisla- 
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tion  and  ritual.  We  cannot  believe  the  author 
of  the  oracles  against  images,  the  spirit  that 
organized  the  citys  deliverance  from  Assyria,  to 
have  been  idle  in  the  long  opportunity  of  reforms 
afforded  by  the  accession  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the 
years  of  peace  which  followed  till  the  death  of 
Sargon,  or  again  during  the  few  years,  uncertain 
in  number,  of  HezekiaVs  lifetime  after  the  relief 
of  Jerusalem  in  701.  It  is  to  the  former  of  these 
periods  that  2  K  18  assigns  certain  drastic  reforms 
of  worship,  of  which  it  gives  the  credit  to  Heze- 
kiah. The  list  of  them  given  in  v.4  contains  the 
removal  of  the  high  places,  the  mazzebfoh  or 
pillars,  the  'cukertm  (see  Asherah),  and  the 
brazen  serpent  called  Nehushtan,  to  which  the 
people  burned  incense ;  and  in  v.a  the  Rabshakeh 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Jews  in  701  that 
Hezekiah  had  already  removed  the  high  places. 
The  integrity  of  v.4  has  been  justly  doubted :  the 
grammar  is  of  late  Hebrew.  It  has  also  been 
maintained  (Wellhansen,  1st.  u.  Jiid.  Gesch.,  and 
Stade,  G  VI 1607  f . )  that  the  only  reform  which  we 
have  any  just  ground  for  leaving  with  Hezekiah 
is  the  destruction  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  other 
images,  which,  because  in  705  S.  Isaiah  represents 
it  as  still  future  (30*4),  can  only  have  taken  place 
after  701. 

In  ascribing  to  Hezekiah  the  destruction  of  the 
high  places,  ma&eb6th  and  'athertm,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  hand  intruded  into  v.4  and  the  editor  of 
v.n  have  wrongly  anticipated  reforms  which 
were  not  effected  till  a  century  later  by  Josiah. 
But  while  this  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  favoured 
by  the  language  of  v.4,  it  ignores  the  probabilities 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  quite  true  that  Isaiah, 
while  condemning  images,  says  nothing  against 
the  high  places,  the  mazfiboth  and  the  'ashertm. 
But  to  condemn  images,  and  to  do  away  with 
them,  was  to  destroy  the  significance  of  the  high 
places,  which  depended  on  their  worship,  and  to 
concentrate  the  people's  faith  on  the  sanctuary  in 
Zion,  where  J"  was  not  worshipped  under  any 
form.  Besides,  the  Assyrian  invasion,  devastating 
as  it  did  the  whole  country  and  yet  incapable  or 
violating  Zion,  worked  mightily  to  the  discredit 
of  the  high  places,  and  the  proof  of  Zion's  unique 
holiness.  We  may  also  say  that  though  Isaiah  is 
not  reported  to  have  condemned  the  high  places,* 
yet  his  fundamental  principle  of  the  oneness  and 
spirituality  of  J"  must,  according  to  the  religious 
notions  then  prevalent,  have  logically  involved  the 
abolition  of  the  high  places,  at  which  there  was 
not  only  a  half-pagan  ritual,  but  the  tendency 
also  to  think  of  the  deity  worshipped  as  a  local 
deity  different  from  J*  of  Jerusalem.  We  are 
justified,  then,  in  believing  in  the  probability  of 
some  measures  during  Hezekiah's  reign  for  the 
removal  of  the  high  places.  But,  even  if  we 
hesitate  to  affirm  this,  we  may  at  least  state 
with  certainty  that  Isaiah,  both  by  his  doctrine 
of  J*  as  the  one  true  God,  who  could  not  be 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  image  made  by 
man,  and  in  his  insistence  upon  the  solitary 
inviolateness  of  Zion  and  in  the  unaided  faith  and 
energy  by  which  he  secured  this,  laid  the  indis- 
pensable foundation  for  the  legislation  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  reforms  of  Josiah.  We  may  also 
assert  that  the  measures  in  this  direction  which 
Hezekiah  inaugurated  under  Isaiah's  inspiration 
must  have  been  pretty  severe ;  otherwise  they 
could  scarcely  have  provoked  the  terrible  reaction 
which  followed  under  Manasseh.  In  this  state  of 
probability,  somewhat  short  of  certainty,  we  must 
be  content,  with  our  present  data,  to  leave  the) 
question.  J- 

VIII.  The  Historical  Chapters  36-39.— These 

*  Neither  with  any  certainty  Is  Mlcah,  tor  the  reading-  of 
alio  1»  ii  un  ertain. 


chapters  are  found  also  in  2  K  18u-20u,  when 
their  text  has  been  somewhat  more  fully  and 
accurately  preserved  (for  details  see  Driver, 
LOT*  226  f.;  Cheyne,  Introd.  215)  than  here  (cf. 
especially  38).  The  passage  2  K  18I4-W  is  want- 
ing in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  latter's  Psalm  of 
Hezekiah  is  wanting  in  Kings.  The  whole  section 
is  very  composite.  For  details  we  must  refer  to 
Dillmann,  Duhm,  Cheyne,  Skinner,  and  to  Stade's 
analysis  in  ZATW  for  1886.  Here  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  bare  outline.  In  36-37  we 
have  two  narratives  of  Sennacherib's  endeavour 
or  endeavours  to  capture  Jerusalem :  one  of  them 
36-37',  the  other  37*-".*  Many  have  read  these 
as  the  respective  accounts  of  those  successive 
attempts  on  Jerusalem  which  we  saw  above  to 
be  the  probable  course  of  the  Assyrian  campaign. 
But  Stade  and  others  have  taken  them  to  be 
variant  records  of  one  and  the  same  assault  of 
Sennacherib  on  Jerusalem,  and  have  divided 
them  as  follows:  36'-37te+ 37-38,  and  SV^.f 
Further,  Cheyne  believes  that  in  these  narratives 
the  following  are  later  insertions,  36,•'•,,""  374, 
'to  reproach  the  living  God,'  •  'Wherewith  .  .  . 
have  reviled  me,'  ■>»>  "**•*•.  On  the  question  of 
the  chronology  in  361  and  2  K  18w- u  see  Driver, 
Isaiah\  13 ;  Cheyne,  Introd.  216  If. ;  Skinner,  It. 
1-39,  lxxvif.,  262  f.  The  reported  message  of 
Isaiah  to  Hezekiah  37Mb"*t  consists  of — (a)  a  taunt- 
song  in  the  Jjfinah  measure,  w.fflb-J*,  and  (6)  the 
giving  of  a  sign  to  Hezekiah  in  another  rhythm, 
w.*>-»,  and  (c)  a  prediction  of  the  relief  of  Jeru- 
salem, vv.**"™.  The  taunt-song  'appears  to  be 
inserted  in  the  narrative  from  some  independent 
source  .  .  .  probably  a  genuine  work  of  Isaiah ' ; 
**•*•  'the  actual  message  of  the  prophet  on  this 
occasion '  (Skinner) ;  but  see  Cheyne,  Introd.  219. 
Chs.  38.  39  are  probably  from  the  same  source  as 
36.  37 :  Duhm  and  Cheyne  assign  them  to  the 
author  of  the  second  of  the  two  narratives  in 
36.  37.  The  'writing  of  Hezekiah,'  38*-»,  was 
assumed  even  by  Kuenen  in  the  1st  ed.  of  his 
Onderzoek,  ii.  93,  and  by  Dillmann,  to  be  genuine. 
The  present  writer  expounded  it  as  genuine  in  the 
'  Expositor's  Bible,'  lsai.  1-39,  ch.  xxv.  But  he 
now  feels  the  force  of  the  objections  to  this,  drawn 
from  the  language,  which  has  many  late  features 
(so  Kuenen's  later  opinion,  Duhm,  and  Cheyne). 

IX.  Prophecies  certainly  not  Isaiah's  in 
Chs.  1-39. — The  detailed  discussion  of  these  is 
hardly  relevant  to  an  article  on  Isaiah  himself ; 
but  a  few  data  may  be  given  concerning  the  chief 
of  them. 

II1*-1*. — Dillmann  argues  for  Isaian  authorship, 
but  most  think  the  passage  implies  that  the  Exile 
has  taken  place ;  the  Messiah  is  not,  as  in  Isaiah's 
own  prophecies,  the  political  ruler  of  Israel,  but  the 
restorer  of  the  exiles  and  the  resort  of  all  nations 
(cf.  Giesebrecht,  Beitrage,  25  ft ;  Driver,  Isaiah*, 
214  f. ).  12  is  without  doubt  from  a  date  after  the 
Exile  (besides  the  Commentaries  see  Francis  Brown, 
Jour.  q/Bibl.  Literature,  1890,  128  ff.).  I3'-14» 
implies  that  the  Jews  are  in  exile,  and  in  servitude 
to  Babylon,  the  fall  of  whose  king,  however,  is 
imminent;  the  Medes  (13")  are  already  invading 
Babylonia.  The  ideas  and  language  do  not  suit 
Isaiah's  time,  but  do  suit  the  exilic  age.  For  details 
see  Cheyne,  Introd.  69  ff. :  Driver  dates  it  a  little 
before  B.C.  549.    15'-16u  has  usually  been  attri- 

*  Another  division  of  the  chapter*  would  assign  861  (only 
with  the  addition  I  K  181*-1*)  to  the  first  Invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib, 86*-37  to  the  second. 

t  Winckler  (Untxrtuch.  84-W)  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
while  the  first  narrative  refers  to  Sennacherib's  campaign  of 
701,  the  seoond  describes  what  happened  on  an  alleged  return 
t*  Sennacherib  to  Palestine  to  meet  Tirhakah  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign  between  000  and  SSL  (Winckler  makes  the 
division  between  the  narratives  not  at  87**  but  at  37*1  But 
for  this  there  is  no  conclusive  evident* :  of.  Cheyne,  Intnd 
234  f. 
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bated,  on  grounds  of  difference  of  style  from 
Isaiah's,  and  of  the  suitability  of  its  historical 
allusions  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  to  a  prophet 
of  that  date  (so  among  others  Hitzig,  Wellnausen, 
W.  R.  Smith,  Dillmann,  and  more  doubtfully  Driver. 
Ewald,  Kuenen,  BaudUsin,  assign  to  at  least  a 

f rophet  earlier  than  Isaiah),  Isaiah  himself  adding 
6*".  In  1888  Schwally  {ZATW  207  ft)  argued 
for  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  whole  section ;  and 
it  forms  one  of  those  passages  which  Duhm  would 
bring  down  to  the  Hasmontean  period.  Ch«yne 
thinks  the  most  conservative  theory  which  is  pos- 
sible is  that  a  post-exilic  author  combined  a  genuine 
oracle  on  Moab,.  16",  with  an  anonymous  pre- 
exilic  prophecy  also  on  Moab,  and  filled  up  illegible 
passages  in  an  antique  style.  211"10  was  assigned 
by  some  early  critics  (Ewald  and  others)  to  the 
close  of  the  Exile,  on  the  ground  that  no  siege  of 
Babylon  such  as  the  passage  describes  could  hare 
interested  Judah  before  then.  Then  Kleinert 
{SK,  1877,  174  ft;  so  also  George  Smith  the 
Assyriologist)  argued  that  the  passage  referred 
to  the  first  of  these  sieges  of  Babylon  by  the 
Assyrians  in  Isaiah's  time :  710,  703,  696.  To  this 
view  Cheyne  and  Driver  at  first  adhered;  but 
they  have  recently  returned  to  Ewald's  view 
(Cheyne,  Introd.  121  ft  ;  Driver,  LOT*  216). 
Skinner  agrees.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  are  right.  24-27,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sections  of  prophecy  in  the  OT,  cannot  be  Isaiah's, 
and  must  be  post-exilic,  for  the  general  reasons 
already  given  (to  be  found  in  greater  detail  in 
Driver,  LOT*  219 ft;  Kirkpatrick,  Doet.  of  the 
Prophet*,  475  ft;  Cheyne,  Introd.  146  ft;  and 
Skinner,  It.  1-39,  204  f.).  The  exact  date  is  very 
uncertain.  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  both  placed  it  in 
the  late  6th  or  early  5th  cent.;  so,  too,  Dillmann, 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Driver  '  most  plausibly.'  Prob- 
ably the  question  will  ultimately  lie  between  this 
date  and  the  campaigns  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus, 
e.  350  (see  below  on  QV-Qi),  for  which  Cheyne  has 
ably  argued  in  detail.  For  an  exposition  of  this 
very  important  prophecy  see  the  Comm.  and  '  Ex- 
positor's Bible,'  It.  1-39.  34.  35  are  two  visions 
from  the  same  hand,  34  of  a  general  judgment  on 
the  Gentiles  (1~<)  and  a  special  doom  upon  Edom 
(*■"),  35  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  from  exile. 
Obviously,  they  must  be  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Exile,  and  the  great  crime  of  Edom  when 
the  latter  took  place.  With  this  their  language 
agrees.  "We  are  quite  unable  to  fix  an  exact  date. 
Dillmann  (cf.  Driver,  It*  131,  LOT* 226)  suggests 
the  end  or  the  Exile.  Arguing  that  the  writer 
quotes  late  exilic  and  post-exilic  writings,  lives  in 
Palestine,  feels  nothing  of  the  Babylonian  oppres- 
sion, and  sees  imminent  on  Edom  the  same  calamity 
as  Mai  lw  refers  to,  Cheyne  suggests  the  end  of 
the  5th  cent,  or  even  a  later  period. 

X.  Structure  and  Date  of  Chapters  40-66. 
— The  earliest  critics  who  assigned  these  chapters 
to  the  Exile  believed  them  to  be  a  unity.  But  in 
the  first  place  it  became  obvious  that  after  52u  the 
style  changes  as  decisively  and  almost  as  often  as 
in  chs.  1-39,  and  in  the  second  place  critics  whot 
continued  to  support  Isaiah's  authorship  alleged^ 
that  the  references  are  not  all  exilic  or  Baby- 
lonian, but  that  in  the  later  chapters  there  are 
reflections  of  Palestine,  and  some  allusions  to  the 
Exile  as  still  to  come.  These  facts  gradually  led 
to  the  perception  of  the  composite  character  of 
40-66.  Bleek  and  Ewald  were  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish this,  the  latter  assigning  401-*  62u-64u 
and  56»-57u  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  In  1881 
Cheyne  {Ene.  Brit.')  adhered  to  the  pre-exilie 
origin  of  some  of  these  passages,  but  claimed  also 
that  there  were  others  equally  separable  from  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  these  he  assigned  partly  to 
the  eaily  Exile  and  partly  to  after  the  Exile. 


In  1886  Briggs  (Mess.  Proph. )  sought  to  prove  that 
the  sections  on  the  Servant  of  the  Loid  were  in  a 
different  metre  and  by  a  different  hand  from  the 
rest.  In  1889  Kuenen  assigned  40-49.  521-"  and 
perhaps  52B-53W  to  one  author,  in  the  end  of  the 
Exile,  the  rest  he  considered  added  by  this  author 
himself,  or  by  others,  after  the  Return.  In  1890 
the  present  writer  argued  for  the  composite 
character  of  40-66.  In  1892  Duhm  distinguished 
three  authors  :  the  so-called  '  second  Isaiah  in  the 
Exile,*  a  post-exilic  author  of  the  passages  on  the 
Servant,  and  a  '  third  Isaiah '  the  author  of  the 
bulk  of  56-66.  Various  articles  and  monographs 
appeared,  working  in  the  same  direction.  Then  in 
1895  Cheyne  produced  the  most  finished  presenta- 
tion of  the  theory:  40-55  from  one  author  who 
combined  in  it  a  cycle  of  poems  on  the  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  and  the  great  prophecy  of  the  restoration ;  t 
but  56-66,  a  collection  or  ten  compositions,  all  of 
them  from  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  except  MP-W1, 
which  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  or  about  360.  Meanwhile  Dill- 
mann (1890)  and  Driver  [both  in  the  first  and  sixth 
(1897)  editions  of  his  LOT]  adhered  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  great  bulk  of  the  prophecy  by  one 
prophet,  mostly  before  but  partly  also  after  the 
Return.  Dillmann  (p.  363  ft  of  his  commentary) 
assigns  40-48  to  about  545,  49-62  between  545 
and  the  Return,  and  63-66  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Return ;  only  in  66  he  sees  insertions  from  a  later 
hand.  Driver,  upon  the  resemblance  of  669-57lta 
and  59*'u  to  passages  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  takes 
these  to  be  pre-exilic  prophecies  incorporated  by 
the  author  of  49-66  {Isaiah1,  187  ft).  Cornill 
(Einleitung  in  AT)  and  Wildeboer  (Litteratur  dee 
AT)  admit  in  49-62  many  signs  of  composition  in 
Palestine,  which,  however,  do  not  force  us  to  deny 
them  to  the  author  of  40-48.  In  63-66,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  find  the  marks  of  another  and 
a  later  writer. 

Chs.  40-66  have  no  title  and  make  no  claim  to  - 
be  by  Isaiah.  40-48  plainly  set  forth  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Exile  as  having  already  taken 
place.  Israel  is  addressed  as  if  the  time  of  their 
penalty  in  servitude  to  Babylon  were  exhausted, 
and  their  deliverance  is  proclaimed  as  immediate. 
Cyrus  is  named  as  their  saviour,  and  is  pointed  out 
as  already  upon  his  career,  and  blessed  with  success 
by  J".  Nor  is  it  possible  to  argue,  as  some  have 
tried  to  do,  that  the  prophet  is  predicting  these 
things  as  if  they  had  already  happened.  For,  as 
part  of  an  argument  for  the  unique  divinity  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  Cyrus,  'alive  and  irresistible,  and 
already  accredited  with  success,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  unmistakable  proof  that  former  prophecies  of 
a  deliverance  for  Israel  are  already  coming  to  pass. 
Cyrus,  in  short,  is  not  presented  as  a  prediction, 
but  as  a  proof  that  a  prediction  is  being  fulfilled. 
Unless  he  had  already  appeared,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  striking  at  Babylon,  with  all  the  prestige 
of  unbroken  victory,  a  great  part  of  40-48  would 
be  unintelligible '  [Isai.  40-66,  '  Expositor's  Bible,' 
9  ft ;  see  the  argument  there  in  detail).  There  is 
thus  a  very  clear  date  for  these  chapters;  they 
must  have  been  written  between  555,  Cyrus' 
advent,  and  538,  Babylon's  fall.  If  41*  implies 
the  union  of  Cyrus  with  the  Medes  in  549,  the 
possible  years  are  reduced  to  eleven.  Perhaps  they 
should  be  confined  between  645,  when  Cyrus  took 


*  To  thin  author  Duhm  assigns  40,  except  vvA  sib  41,  both  of 
hlchcl  ■  -' ~  - '~ 


which  chapters  he  rearranges,  42»-"' (except  v.'»>»,  4Sl;»«-*»-», 
•  451.*  except  vv.io.Ub,  46I-*  »A  47>-»  except  vr.' 


441-8.  ai-se.  451.*  except  tv.io-  4fti-°.»-i«,  471.1s  except  vr.«"- 
Mk,  48i«-  (to* ■)*•». Ms-avnoia, (to  'there  am  I  ■)«■«, 
48M6,  601-*,  61  except  rv.n.  14.ld.is,  l&i.  7-11,  64  except  tv.»v 
17b,  66  except  tv>-». 

t  In  40-66  Cheyne  finds  a  number  of  insertion*,  (or  which  the 
reader  most  be  referred  to  his  translation  In  the  Polychrome 
Bible.  The  more  Important  are  44«-*>,  46*4,  two  passages  on  the 
artificial  Idols ;  48i«-  *■  *•  »»■  7b.  smo.  17 ja  a ;  48U-60»761I-"  exfrevt 
4b.  Sb.  is.  is,  62i.  1 7U,  64  except  v.",  66. 
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Sardis,  and  538.  With  this  agree  the  thoughts,  the 
local  colour,  and  the  language  of  the  chapters  (on 
the  last  see  Cheyne,  Comm.  ii. ,  and  Driver,  Isaiah1, 
192  ff.).  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  limit  this  proof 
to  40-48,  though  Babylon  and  Cyrus  are  confined 
to  them.  From  49  to  55  the  circumstances  are  still 
of  exile  ;  as  A.  B.  Davidson  remarks,  49  is  parallel 
to  42,  and  takes  for  granted  the  picture  of  Israel's 
restoration  in  48.  The  first  real  break  occurs  at 
52",  where  the  prophecy  of  the  sin-bearing  Servant 
is  introduced.  Not  only  is  this  written  with  con- 
siderable difference  of  style,  but,  if  it  be  left  out, 
541  follows  naturally  upon  62".  Yet  52u-53  is  an 
evident  development  from  the  previous  sections  on 
the  Servant  scattered  throughout  40-52.  And  the 
whole  question  is  raised  whether  these  sections 
formed  originally  a  poem  by  themselves,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  are  by  a  diflerent  author  from  the 
rest  of  40-55.  Cheyne  thinks  there  is  much  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  of  these  passages  to  have 
originally  sprung,  each  at  the  place  which  it  now 
occupies,  from  the  progress  of  the  prophet's 
thoughts.  This  is  doubtful  (for  reasons  the  present 
writer  has  expressed  on  p.  313  ff.  of  Is.  40-66), 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why,  if 
originally  an  independent  poem,  these  sections 
were  broken  up  and  placed  just  where  they  are  now. 
In  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  them  incompatible 
with  their  being  from  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of 
40-55;  and  indeed  Cheyne  assigns  them  to  that 
hand.  (For  other  opinions  see  above).  561"8  is 
assigned  by  Cheyne  and  others  to  Nehemiah's 
time ;  but  an  earlier  date  is  not  impossible ;  v.*, 
however,  appears  to  imply  that  some  Jews  have 
already  returned  (see  the  linguistic  analysis  in 
Cheyne,  312  f.).  669-57  is  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  reflects  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  and 
charges  the  Jews  both  with  political  sins  they 
could  commit  only  in  their  own  land,  and  with 
superstitions  also  most  natural  there.  Critics 
have  been  divided  between  a  pre-exilic  date,  such 
as  Manasseh's  reign,  when  idolatry  and  persecution 
were  in  force  (so  since  Ewald),  and  a  post-exilic 
date  (so  latterly  Cheyne,  who,  after  a  literary 
analysis  of  the  passage,  places  569-671**  shortly 
before  Ezra's  arrival  and  the  rest  later;  the 
former  position  is  by  no  means  certain,  especially 
after  a  study  of  Zee  1-8  and  '  Malachi ' ;  but  prob- 
ably the  whole  prophecy  is  post-exilic).  58  by 
most  critics  (including  the  present  writer)  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Exile ;  this  is  possible,  but  Cheyne 
gives  strong  reasons  for  a  post-exilic  date.  59  is 
very  difficult  to  analyze  and  assign  ;  probably  it  is 
the  fusion  of  two  prophecies,  one  of  which  speaks 
as  if  Israel,  in  their  own  land,  were  responsible  for 
civic  justice,  the  other  as  if  the  great  deliverance 
from  exile  were  just  at  hand.  Some  argue,  not 
very  successfully,  for  a  pre-exilic  date  of  at  least 
portions  of  this  chapter,  but  Cheyne  for  a  date 
after  Ezra.  60  was  previously  taken  by  Cheyne  in 
his  JQR  article  to  be  by  the  same  hand  as  40  ft, 
but  in  his  Introd.  he  argues  for  its  authorship  by 
a  post-exilic  imitator  of  that  writer,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  ideas  of  the  chapter,  its  poor  style,  and  that 
the  author  speaks  as  if  he  were  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  the  city  had  again  a 
population,  though  small,  and  when  the  temple 
had  been  rebuilt,  but  needed  expansion  and  orna- 
ment. These  latter  reflections  of  a  historical 
situation  are  by  no  means  certain ;  there  is  no 
dear  implication  that  the  temple  has  been  rebuilt ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  city  itself  appears  to  have  been 
uninhabited  for  a  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a 
date.  There  is  the  same  indetiniteness  of  circum- 
stance in  the  poem  61-62.  Cheyne  affirms  that  it 
implies  the  land  of  Judah  to  be  in  part  repeopled 
and  the  temple  rebuilt  (62*),  but  this  is  not  evident ; 
»ne  migl.t  as  well  argue  from  62s  that  the  walls 


have  already  been  rebuilt  61'  proclaims  liberty 
to  the  captives ;  if,  as  Cheyne  holds,  this  refers  to 
the  mass  of  Israel,  the  prophecy  can  hardly  be 
referred,  as  he  suggests,  to  a  date  after  Cyrus,  be- 
cause, though  numbers  of  Jews  remained  in  exile 
in  spite  of  that  great  Liberator's  edict,  they  would 
not  be  described  as  in  captivity.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  reference  is  too  general  for  so  particular 
an  inference  from  it.  Besides,  even  after  Cyrus, 
there  must  have  been  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  enslaved  or  captive  Jews.  61*  speaks  of 
those  who  mourn  in  Zion,  a  phrase  which  appears 
to  imply  that  Jerusalem  is  inhabited,  unless  we 
are  to  take  it  metaphorically.  The  language,  in 
spite  of  resemblances  to  that  of  40-55,  affords  a 
little  more  evidence  of  a  later  date.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  person  of  the  speaker  of  the 
first  verses  of  61  till  we  can  conclude  whether  he  is 
meant  to  be  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
case  we  might  take  the  passage  as  one  of  the  series 
of  oracles  on  that  great  figure,  and  (as  some  argue) 
from  the  same  date  as  the  others,  or  whether  he  is 
merely  a  representative  of  prophecy.  But  this  is 
a  question  which  has  divided  critics,  and  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer  (see  Isaiah 
40-66,  'Expositor's  Bible,'  435 f.).  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  61.  62; 
most  opinions  vary  between  a  date  before  the 
liberation  under  Cyrus  and  authorship  by  the  writer 
of  40-55,  and  a  later  authorship  by  an  imitator 
of  that  prophet. 

The  brilliant  passage  631*  stands  by  itself.  Its 
description  of  the  loneliness  of  J"  in  achieving  the 
overthrow  of  Edom  (the  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
name  of  Edom  from  the  passage  cannot  be  said  to 
be  justified)  forbids  a  reference  to  some  historical 
defeat  of  that  bitter  people  by  Israel.  The  vision 
is  of  a  purely  ideal  conquest  of  Israel's  chief  enemy. 
In  42"  we  have  a  similar  picture  of  J"  travailing 
for  the  deliverance  of  His  people ;  this,  however, 
is  not  enough  on  which  to  argue  for  identity  of 
authorship,  while  the  ferocity  of  the  passage  is 
somewhat  against  it.  None  of  the  other  dates 
suggested  are  sufficiently  probable. 

The  'next  section  is  63M14,  a  prayer  of  inter- 
cession for  Israel.  Here,  again,  there  is  great 
possibility  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  date. 
The  passage  cannot  well  be  by  the  author  of  40-45  ; 
as  to  that,  Cheyne's  analysis  of  the  ideas  and 
language  (Introd.  352  ff.)  is  very  convincing.  Nor 
is  it  so  clear  aa  the  present  writer  once  thought 
it  was,  that  because  the  author  appeals  (63u"u)  only 
to  the  delivery  from  Egypt,  and  not  to  that  from 
Babylon,  the  latter  is  still  future  as  he  writes.  For 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  make  no  mention  of  Cyrus* 
decree,  or  the  return  from  Babylon,  though  they 
wrote  very  soon  after  these  events.  (On  the 
objections  to  Rosters'  theory  that  their  silence  is 
a  proof  that  no  return  had  taken  place,  see  tha 
present  writer's  Twelve  Prophets,  vol.  ii.  ch.  16.). 
What  is  clear  is  that  Jerusalem  has  suffered  desola- 
tion, that  the  temple  has  been  defiled  and  burned 
by  Israel's  adversaries  (63u  641M-  Eng.).  To  what 
event  does  this  refer  t  Some  say  Nebuchadrezzar's 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  586,  and  date  the 
passage  from  the  early  Babylonian  exile.  But  if 
that  were  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the 
Massoretio  reading  of  63u  '  Thy  holy  people  pos- 
sessed it  but  a  little  while ' ;  though  this  reading 
is  uncertain.  The  only  other  similar  calamities 
are  that  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
vasions of  Palestine  by  Artaxerxes  Oohus  (B.C. 
360  tf.)  to  which  Cheyne  refers  the  passage,  and 
that  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  169  to  which 
Grotius  referred  it.  The  latter  may  be  ruled  out 
of  consideration.  Of  the  invasion  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  we  know  extremely  little  (for  details  see 
W.  R.  Smith,  0TJC,  noteD  ;  and  Cheyne,  Introd. 
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858  ff.);  and  that  he  destroyed  the  temple  is  only 
inferred  from  his  cruel  character,  from  his  desecra- 
tion of  other  shrines  on  that  campaign,  and  from 
an  ambiguous  tradition  in  Josephus  about  the 
reign  of  the  other  Artaxerxes.  Nevertheless,  W.  R. 
Smith  and  Cheyne  have  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochns  Pss  74  and  79,  with  their  refer- 
ences to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which  others 
assign  to  Maccabsean  times.  And  arguing  from 
the  parallels  between  these  Pss  and  Is  637-64 
Cheyne  also  assigns  the  latter  to  the  same  date. 
The  reasoning  is  strong,  but  not  conclusive,  and 
hampered  by  the  uncertainty  of  a  burning  of  the 
temple  about  350.  Besides,  Ps  74  distinctly  points 
to  the  conviction  that  prophecy  has  ceased  in 
Israel.  Not  only  does  Is  63'-o4  betray  no  such 
conviction,  which,  if  it  had  existed,  could  hardly 
have  been  omitted  by  a  writer  of  the  mood  of 
Is  fitf-lii,  but  the  whole  prophecy  is  itself  an 
answer  to  the  idea  that  the  prophetic  spirit  had 
faded  from  the  nation.  Moreover,  if  Is  OZ'Si  has 
some  parallels  with  Ps  74.  79  it  has  also  some  very 
striking  resemblances,  both  of  thought  and  phrase- 
ology, to  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
and  its  whole  tone  suits  the  years  of  disillusion 
and  despair  which  elapsed  between  the  return 
from  exile  in  537  and  the  beginning  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  in  520.  The  unique  phrases, 
'Thy  holy  cities*  (64w),  and  «J"s  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  Israel'  (63u),  find  parallels  in  Zee  2" 
[Heb.]  and  Hag  2*  respectively.  There  is  the 
same  sense  of  the  people  s  uncleanness  as  in  Hag  2 
and  Zee  3 ;  the  same  sense  of  J"e  excessive  anger 
as  in  Zechariah's  first  vision ;  the  same  emphasis 
on  the  Spirit  of  J",  and  the  same  idea  of  Jns  angel, 
interchangeable  with  J"  Himself.  The  despair 
of  Is  63M54  is  exactly  that  which  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  appear  to  combat  in  the  people,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  fully  explain,  as  already 
remarked,  the  silence  of  the  whole  prayer  about 
the  liberation  from  Babylon.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  more  reasonable  to  date 
637-64  from  about  525  than  about  350. 

Ch.  65,  taken  by  the  majority  of  critics  as  the 
divine  answer  to  the  prayer  of  637-64,  has  been 
assigned  both  to  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  both  to 
the  years  before  the  end  of  the  Exile  and  to  those 
after  the  Return.  Some  (Dillmann,  in  loco)  argue 
for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  idolatrous 
practices  mentioned  are  all  suitable  to  Babylonia, 
that  Israel's  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  is  repre- 
sented as  future  in  v.*,  and  that  the  phrase  '  forget 
my  holy  mountain'  (without  reference  to  the  re- 
built temple)  recalls  the  exilic  Ps  137*.  To  this 
view  the  present  writer  adhered  in  1891,  but  he 
does  not  now  feel  the  conclusiveness  of  it.  For 
the  promise  of  v.*  may  be  naturally  interpreted, 
not  of  the  first  return  to  Zion  and  occupation  of 
the  surrounding  district,  but  to  the  full  possession 
of  Palestine  as  a  whole,  which  was  still  unrealized 
long  after  the  first  return.  Besides,  the  idolatrous 
customs  charged  may  just  as  easily  have  been  pre- 
valent in  Palestine  as  in  any  other  country  of 
Western  Asia,  and  Gad  and  Meni  (v.11)  were  un- 
doubtedly Syrian  deities,  and  worshipped  in  Pales- 
tine from  time  immemorial.  In  the  doubt  in  which 
these  allusions  of  the  prophecy  leave  us  as  to  its 
exact  date,  we  are  not  assisted  either  by  the  ideas 
or  by  the  language  of  the  passage  (for  details  see 
Cheyne,  Introd.  320 ff.) :  these  cannot  determine 
between  two  periods  so  close  to  each  other  as  the 
years  just  before  or  the  century  after  the  Return. 
Cheyne,  who  accepts  the  Palestinian  origin,  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  are  the  people  against  whom 
the  chapter  is  addressed,  and  fixes  the  date  as  that 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Jews  with  the  Samaritans, 
which  Nehemiah  describes.  But  that  the  charge 
is  against  suiierstitious  and  semi-pagan  Jews  may 


also  plausibly  be  argued,  and  there  are  really  no 
sufficient  data  to  fix  a  date.  On  the  whole,  a 
Palestinian  *  and  post-exilic  origin  is  the  most 
probable. 

Equally  obscure  is  the  question  of  ch.  66.  The 
chapter  is  probably  not  a  unity,  and  the  text  is  un- 
usually corrupt.  There  are  echoes  of  chs.  40-55, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  assign  the  chapter  to 
the  great  evangelist  of  the  Exile.  The  temple 
either  has  been  rebuilt  or  is  being  rebuilt 
(vv.1*  *• ") ;  the  restored  community  has  already 
been  'formed,  but  is  not  complete  (v.»).  The  lan- 
guage points  to  a  post-exilic  date.  The  attacks 
upon  the  idolatrous  customs  reveal  a  close  con- 
nexion between  the  chapter  and  65.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  date  soon  after  the  Return  appears 
probable  for  the  bulk  of  the  chapter ;  but  there 
are  probably  later  insertions.  On  this  see  Dill- 
mann, Duhm,  and  especially  Cheyne. 

XI.  The  Theology  of  Isaiah  40-66.  —(a) 
Chapters  40-55,  as  we  have  seen,  are  addressed  to 
Israel  in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  of 
the  generation  to  which  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  spoke. 
Isaiah  had  before  him  a  nation  on  their  own  soil : 
responsible  for  justice  and  social  reform,  for  the 
defence  of  a  fatherland  and  the  conduct  of  a 
foreign  policy.  He  appealed  to  kings,  statesmen, 
and  definite  classes  of  society.  But  chs.  40-55 
are  addressed  to  a  people  in  exile,  without  native 
leaders  or  the  opportunity  of  developing  great 
personalities :  with  no  civic  life  and  few  social 
responsibilities ;  a  people  in  the  passive  state, 
with  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  almost  no  quali- 
ties save  those  of  penitence  and  faith,  of  memory 
and  hope.  Moreover,  with  Isaiah,  and  indeed 
with  all  prophets  up  to  the  Exile,  the  burden  of 
prophesying  is  the  people's  guilt  and  their  doom 
of  exile.  But  this  doom  has  now  been  fulfilled. 
Jeremiah  limited  it  to  70  years.  These  are  almost 
exhausted,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  the  instrument  of  the  doom,  is  approaching 
its  fall.  Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan  and  Persia,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  Medes  (EC.  545),  and  perhaps 
also  the  Lydians  (542),  is  descending  on  Babylon. 
What  is  of  immediate  interest  to  Israel,  therefore, 
is  not,  as  formerly,  the  immoral  state  of  the  people 
and  the  imminence  of  certain  events  of  chastise- 
ment, but  the  dawn  of  that  redemption  and  restora- 
tion which  was  promised  to  appear  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  sentence.  In  a  word,  what  is  now 
needed  to  not  so  much  new  predictions  of  the  future 
as  proofs  that  the  fulfilment  of  former  predictions 
to  at  hand.  Consequently,  while  the  problem 
before  the  spirit  of  Israel  is  still  substantially  what 
it  was  with  Isaiah,  viz.  the  survival  of  a  people  of 
J",  both  the  factors  of  the  problem  and  the  method 
of  its  solution  are  very  different.  Some  recent 
critics  hardly  exaggerate  when  they  say  that 
prophecy  proper  ceased  with  the  Exile.  For  in- 
stead of  the  characteristic  prophet,  denouncing 
his  people  upon  moral  grounds  and  predicting  their 
doom,  we  have  in  Is  40  a  commission  granted  to 
a  number  t  of  voices  (whose  hearers,  indeed,  so 
little  feel  themselves  to  be  official  prophets  that 
they  remain  anonymous)  to  comfort  Israel  and 
proclaim  that  the  ancient  promises  to  her  are  about 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  the  proof  of  this  requires 
something  more  than  an  appeal  to  present  facts, 
whether  in  Israel's  own  conduct  or  the  general 
history  of  the  world  about  her :  the  whole  history 
and  destiny  of  Israel  are  brought  in,  with  a  full 
and  reasoned  revelation  of  her  God. 

In  such  a  scheme,  it  is  plain,  there  is  no  need 

•On  this  ground  the  chapter  has  been  argued  to  be  by 
Isaiah  himself,  or  his  disciples ;  and  one  scholar  (Bredenkamp) 
dates  it  from  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

t  Note  the  plural  in  the  opening  Terse  401,  'comfort  je  mj 

peoolfi.' 
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for  that  almost  exclusive  insistence  upon  the  moral 
attributes  of  J",  His  demands  for  justice  and 
parity,  which  we  found  in  Isaiah's  own  teaching ; 
but  the  need  is  rather  for  emphasis  upon  God's  in- 
tention to  fulfil  His  word,  ana  upon  His  power  to 
bend  to  this  end  the  forces  of  history.  The  change 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  altered  meaning  which 
chs.  40-65  give  to  the  term  '  righteousness.'  In 
the  authentic  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  delivered  to 
an  unjust  and  immoral  generation,  righteousness 
almost  exclusively  means  the  purity  and  justice 
which  God  demands  from  His  people.  But  in  chs. 
40-65,  in  face  of  a  generation  who  are  not  charged 
with  the  immoralities  of  Isaiah's,  but  who  are  in 
doubt  or  despair  about  their  God's  power  and 
will  to  fulfil  His  word  and  redeem  them,  righteous- 
ness signifies  mainly  His  consistency  and  faithful- 
ness. In  41* the  adjective  faddilf  is  applied  to  one 
whose  prediction  turns  out  to  be  correct.*  In  41* 
the  noun  fedek  appears  to  be  the  virtue  of  carrying 
out  what  one  has  promised  ;  it  is  associated  with 
J"b  call  to  Cyrus,  who  has  been  called  not  in  vain, 
but  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  purpose  which  will 
certainly  succeed.  So  in  41",  taken  with  its  con- 
text, J  s  fedek  is  His  trueness,  the  harmony  of  His 

S resent  purpose  with  His  ancient  promise  to  re- 
eem  Israel — His  good  faith  to  the  people  He  has 
called  ;  but  it  includes  also  His  power  to  fulfil  His 
word :  '  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness '  is  the 
phr-ise  He  uses.  The  whole  chapter  and  other 
parallel  passages  (especially  439- I0- 18t  44'-  •  45>»-*) 
imply  that  fedek  or  ftdak&h  (the  forms  are  used 
indifferently)  is  Jma  fidelity  to  His  calling  of  Israel 
— the  quality  by  which  He  can  neither  forsake 
His  own,  nor  for  want  of  power  fail  in  His  promise 
to  justify  them  to  the  world ;  and  so,  besides  being 
synonymous  with  strength,  righteousness  is  applied 
to  its  own  results,  ana  becomes  parallel  to  salva- 
tion— El  faddlk,  the  Righteous  God,  is  equivalent 
to  Moshia',  the  Saviour  (45*1). 

The  chief  claim,  therefore,  which  40  ff.  make  for 
the  God  of  Israel  is  His  power  to  direct  the  history 
of  the  world  in  conformity  to  a  long  predicted  and 
faithfully  followed  purpose.  This  claim  starts 
from  the  proof  that  J"  has  long  before  predicted 
events  now  happening  or  about  to  happen,  with 
Cyrus  as  their  centre.  But  this  is  much  more 
than  a  proof  of  isolated  predictions,  though  these 
imply  omniscience.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the  unity 
of  history  sweeping  to  the  high  ends  which  have 
been  already  revealed  to  Israel — an  exposition,  in 
short,  of  the  Omnipotence,  Consistence,  and  Faith- 
fulness of  the  Providence  of  the  one  true  God.  But 
with  almost  equal  force  the  chapters  insist  upon 
the  Creative  Power  of  the  same  sovereign  Deity. 
Alone,  without  counsellor  or  helper,  He  created 
and  sustains  the  world,  calls  all  things  into  being, 
and  bends  them  to  His  wilLt  He  has  made  and 
measured  earth  and  ocean,  mountains  and  hills 
(40ua").  All  the  magnitudes  and  processes  of  nature 
are  His :  heaven,  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  sea,  earth, 
drought  and  floods,  light  and  darkness,  peace 
and  calamity.  Before  His  omnipotence,  His  own 
works  and  men  and  their  works  are  as  nothing. 
He  is  infinitely  above  them  all,  sublime  and  incom- 
parable— in  short,  the  Holy  One.  For  holiness  in 
these  chapters  is  attributed  to  God  always  either 
in  connexion  with  His  creative  power  and  the 
incomparableness  to  which  it  exalte  Him  (40*  41* 
43"  45"),  or  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
manifestation  of  that  incomparable  power  for  the 
redemption  and  glorification  of  His  people  (41" 
43»- u  474  48"  49'  64»  55").  He  is  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  none  else ;  God,  and  there  is  none  beside 
Him  (45«-  etc.). 

•  As  the  Arabic  fddik  means  one  wbo  (peaks  truly, 
t  To  describe  this  creative  power  the  author  of  chs.  40  S.  Is  the 
Bnt  to  use  the  term  IT}; -create. 


From  this  absolute  monotheism  everything  else, 
follows  in  chs.  40  ff.  What  invariably  kindles  the 
reason  and  style  of  the  writer  is  the  thought  of 
God.  The  breadth  and  force  of  imagination, 
the  assurance  of  hope,  the  daring  treatment  ot 
the  history  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  may  be  traced 
to  the  writer's  sense  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  are 
the  signs  of  how  absolutely  he  was  possessed  by 
this  as  his  principal  and  governing  truth.  But 
that  he  held  it  not  by  faith  alone  or  a  partial  ex- 
perience, but  with  the  whole  force  of  his  reason,  is 
shown,  not  only  in  the  exposition  of  J'"s  articulate, 
clear,  reasonable  and  consistent  revelation  of  Him- 
self and  His  purpose  (IS101),  bnt  also  in  the  power- 
ful scorn  with  which  the  author's  mind  sweeps 
down  upon  idolatry.  If  it  is  impossible  to  liken 
God  to  anything  (41*),  then  the  low  thoughts 
which  Israel  has  of  J",  the  images  in  which  the 
heathen  figure  the  Godhead  (4V  44w-)>  their  en- 
chantments and  divinations  (47**  ""•),  and  even 
the  chief  gods  of  the  conquering  empires  (46"-), 
are  all  equally  absurd.  The  ridicule  which  the 
writer  pours  upon  these,  the  delight  he  has  in 
exposing  their  futility,  and  the  weary  trouble  for 
no  end  which  their  religions  levy  upon  the  heathen, 
brilliantly  exhibit  the  intellectual  assurance  of 
this  most  perfect  apostle  of  Israel's  monotheism. 

But  though  God  is  thus  sublime  He  is  near  to 
men  in  sympathy,  and  full  of  grace  and  zeal  for  His 
own  (40*  u-™-  43»  49,4t  61*- »).  Israel's  maker  is 
Israel's  husband  (54s).  No  prophet  is  more  daring 
in  his  ascription  of  passion  to  the  Deity.  With  afl 
this  writer's  overpowering  sense  of  the  tran- 
scendence of  J",  he  does  not  hesitate  to  picture 
Him  as  an  excited  and  furious  warrior,  and  as  a 
travailing  woman  (42ut) 

But  as  J"  is  unique,  so  is  Israel  unique.  Israel 
is  His  special  creation,  His  elect,  and  His  own. 
The  nations  are  given  for  Israel's  ransom,  and  the 
world  •  powers  are  employed  as  contributory  to 
Israel's  career  (41*  43*t- 14  46"  etc.).  Cyrus  him- 
self, in  whom  the  power  of  the  world  is  gathered  up, 
is  J""s  servant  for  Israel's  redemption  (412ff-  44*  46'- 4 
etc.).  Yet  the  creation  and  election  of  Israel  are 
not  for  their  own  sake.  '  This  people  I  have  formed 
for  myself ;  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise ' 
(43").  They  are  to  be  God's  reveal ers  and  wit- 
nesses to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (41*"')-  They  axe 
to  carry  His  mishpaf  and  torah  to  the  farthest 
coasts  (424-1).  Their  election  is  an  election  to 
service — the  service  of  mankind  in  the  highest 
matters  of  religion  and  morality.  In  a  far  higher 
sense  than  Cyrus  they  are  the  servant  of  J". 
The  picture  of  J"s  servant  fills  a  large  part 
of  the  prophecy.  Sometimes  this  servant  is  equiva- 
lent to  all  Israel,  the  seed  of  Abraham  (41s  etc.). 
But  as  a  whole  the  nation  is  unworthy  of  the  high 
office — deaf,  blind,  and  spoiled  (42uff-) — in  need  of 
forgiveness  (43s5)  and  illumination.  And  so  the 
conversion  of  Israel  becomes  part  of  the  servant'* 
work  (49").  He  appears  to  be  the  personification 
of  the  pious  remnant  of  the  people :  the  true, 
effective .  Israel ;  and  he  is  therefore  obviously 
distinct  from  the  nation,  who  are  not  conscious  of 
the  destiny  God  has  for  His  people,  or  ready  to 
carry  it  out.  Though  Israel  as  a  whole  be  un- 
ready, this  loyal  Israel  is  glorious  in  J"s  eyes, 
and  God  is  their  strength  (49»).  Speaking  in  the 
first  person,  this  Servant  describes  his  experience 
as  the  prophet  of  J",  and  carries  it  to  its  con- 
sequence in  martyrdom  (50**).  Many  have  thought 
that  in  this  passage  the  ideal  is  still  more  narrowly 
concentrated,  ana  that  we  ought  to  see  in  the 
speaker  an  individual  servant  of  J".  Many  more 
agree  that  we  have  an  individual  presented  to  as 
at  last  in  the  classical  passage  521,-53.  The  latter 
opinion  the  present  writer  feels  to  be  correct. 
The  nation's  functions  of  service  for  God  are 
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frequently  eonoentrated  by  other  prophets  upon 
an  individual.  The  experience  of  the  individual 
Jeremiah,  who  had,  in  opposition  to  his  whole 
people,  remained  faithful  to  J",  and  in  his  solitary 
experience  suffered  for  the  people's  sins,  and  re- 

S resented  them  before  J",  surely  afforded  prece- 
ent  enough  for  the  vision  of  a  personal  sufferer 
and  sin-bearer.  Yet,  whether  we  take  this  view, 
or  with  many  eminent  critics  continue  to  see  in 
62u-53  as  in  49  the  personification  of  the  righteous 
remnant  of  Israel,  the  religious  results  remain  the 
same.  The  spiritual  salvation  of  Israel  is  accom- 
plished by  the  vicarious  conscience  and  sufferings 
of  the  Servant.  He  is  not  merely  the  prophet  of 
49»  and  504-  *,  nor  only  the  martyr  of  SO™-,  who 
shall  be  ultimately  vindicated  by  J".  His  sufferings, 
so  misunderstood  bythe  world,  have  a  very  practi- 
cal end  (52u"u).  Disregarded  or  misunderstood 
by  bis  own  people,  he  naturally,  as  they  come  to 
see,  bears  their  transgressions  and  iniquity ;  by 
his  stripes  they  are  healed  (531S>).  He  is  sinless, 
and  therefore  unjustly  treated  by  his  tyrants; 
but  he  submits  in  order  to  offer  his  life  as  a  guilt- 
offering  ;  and  so  wins  righteousness  for  his  people, 
and  exerts  immense  influence  on  men  (53'"1J). 
Whether  this  figure  be  of  the  pious  portion  of 
Israel  or  of  one  holy  sufferer,  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  right  in  finding  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  His  sinless  suffering,  in  His  conscious- 
ness of  His  solitary  distinction  from  His  people; 
in  His  knowledge  that  His  suffering  was  of  God's 
will,  and  would  effect  the  forgiveness  of  His 
people's  sin,  their  redemption  from  guilt,  and  so 
His  own  exaltation  from  misunderstanding  and 
abase  to  manifest  power  and  glory. 

The  equipment  of  Israel,  then,  for  the  religious 
service  of  mankind  is  the  end  towards  which  the 
argument  and  vision  of  chs.  40-65  are  directed. 
But  indispensable  to  this  is  the  nation's  redemp- 
tion from  Babylonian  servitude,  their  return  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple.  The  deliverance  is  to  be  effected 
by  Cyrus,  through  his  conquest  of  Babylonia  and 
the  humiliation  of  her  gods  (48  f.).  This  being 
certain,  J"  calls  upon  His  people  to  come  forth 
from  Babylon  (48"  62ut),  a  call  that  was  neces- 
sary in  face  of  the  fact  that  numbers  of  Jews 
were  unwilling  to  leave  a  home  into  whose 
life  they  had  deeply  settled,  for  the  hard  begin- 
nings of  life  again  upon  the  desolate  and  com- 
paratively barren  soil  of  Palestine.  J'  promises 
to  make  easy  their  way  across  the  desert  (40*r- 
4iut.  43im.  48n).  CyruB  himself  .hall  expedite 
their  progress  and  arrange  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  (44"  4BP).  The  pros- 
trate and  desolate  city  shall  rise  from  her  ruins 
(40s  61"ff-  52"- •)  witu  a  full  population  (44* 
49"-»  64*):  the  cities  of  Judah  shall  again  be 
inhabited  (40*  44**).  But  even  beyond  these  limits 
shall  Israel  break,  and  inherit  the  Gentiles  (54*). 
A  glory  shall  rest  upon  city  and  land,  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  their  God  in  His  wonderful  deeds 
(40*t  49"  52*  64"*).  The  Gentiles,  too,  shall 
acknowledge  this,  coming  to  Israel  with  the  words : 
Surely  God  is  in  thee  (45"  497-eB  ). 

So  lofty  and  spiritual  is  the  prospect  in  chs. 
40-55 ;  and  still  so  general  when  it  descends  to  the 
details  of  the  restoration.  There  is  nothing 
priestly  in  the  prospect,  nothing  warlike  except  in 
metaphor  ;  no  directions  are  given  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  nor  for  the  institution  of  sacrifice ; 
no  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  resumption  of  the 
latter,  and  it  is  not  once  mentioned  as  indispens- 
able for  the  return  of  J"  to  His  people,  ana  the 
renewal  of  His  intercourse  with  them.  To  Zion 
J"  returns  along  with  His  people  ;  they  are  His 
Temple, *He  is  manifest  in  them  (45").  His  gifts 
to  them  are  spiritual:  pity,  grace,  forgiveness, 
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illumination,  peace;  their  political  restoration  is 
but  the  pledge  of  all  these.  His  demands  upon 
them,  too,  are  purely  ethical  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  older  prophecy — fulfilment  of  His  torah  and 
mishpaf  (51*).  And  the  long  argument  and  exhor- 
tation concludes  in  55  upon  the  keynote  of  its 
opening  chapter  (40)  that  J^s  word  is  omnipotent 
and  creative.  It  shall  bring  all  these  things  to  pass. 
We  shall  see  how  different  this  atmosphere  is  from 
that  of  the  chapters  which  follow  (56-46). 

(6)  Chs.  56-66.— In  passing  from  chs.  40-65  into 
56-66  we  feel,  as  we  have  already  shown  (see  §  X.), 
a  great  difference  of  style.  Instead  of  one  long 
argument  and  reasoned  revelation,  visible  in  the 
prophecy  as  a  whole  and  in  the  series  of  passages 
on  the  Servant  which  are  scattered  through  it,  we 
enter  a  series  of  detached  and  broken  oracles, 
which  have  sometimes  no  relation  to  each  other, 
and  all  of  which  further  differ  from  40-55  in  their 
style,  temper,  and  the  religious  interests  that 
they  emphasize.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  pre- 
dominant notes  of  40-55  are  repeated,  and  others 
are  developed.  The  argument  of  the  sovereignty 
and  holiness  of  J"  is  taken  for  granted,  and  these 
are  asserted  almost  in  the  same  phrases  (57u 
60*-  M).  '  Righteousness '  is  occasionally  used 
in  the  same  sense  of  the  exhibition  of  J"b  faith- 
fulness and  burning  fervour  in  the  salvation  of 
His  people  (611M-  621"-).  The  vision  of  the  zeal 
and  passion  of  J"  is  repeated  and  elaborated ;  as 
before,  He  is  the  strenuous  and  furious  warrior 
(591,ff-  631"*).  There  is  one  more  picture  of  the 
Servant  (611-*)  with  his  mission  of  comfort  and 
restoration  to  the  people ;  and  about  this  there  is 
the  same  ambiguity  as  to  whether  it  be  the  picture 
of  the  prophetic  portion  of  Israel  or  of  some  indi- 
vidual endowed  with  the  Spirit.  The  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  is  described  as  more  imminent,  and 
the  vision  of  her  glory  is  developed  in  greater 
detail  but  with  the  same  essential  features  of  joy, 
beauty,  fertility,  an  overflowing  population  of  her 
returned  sons  and  daughters,  enrichment  by  the 
gifts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  God  who  resides  in  her  (667  60.  d*"-  62.  65JM- 
66w-).  But  several  new  features  are  introduced, 
some  of  which  contrast  unfavourably  with  the 
lofty  and  spiritual  tone  of  chs.  40-55,  and  some 
reveal  the  circumstances  and  duties  of  a  people 
already  re-established  in  civic  responsibility  upon 
their  own  soil.  From  56  onwards  the  temple  and 
its  building  bulk  more  largely  (56^-  60u  63"  64u 
66') ;  the  sacrificial  system  becomes  a  little  more 
prominent  (S67  62"  66*),  so  do  others  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  ceremonies  of  religion ;  the  Sabbath 
(56s-  •  58M-  66»),  the  priesthood  of  the  people  (61«), 
and  the  orders  of  priests  and  Levites  (66n),  the 
perpetual  worship  (68s  62*  66**) ;  and  we  find,  too, 
directions  on  those  matters  on  which  the  returned 
community,  effecting  its  reorganization,  had  to 
legislate :  <y .  the  place  of  eunuchs  in  the  congre- 
gation (56s*)  and  the  question  of  fasts  (58s-*). 
And  there  is  an  insistence  upon  civic  duties  and 
the  social  virtues  (58**-  59*) ;  the  sins  of  perverting 
justice  and  equity,  uttering  falsehood,  and  com- 
mitting robbery  are  charged  upon  the  people  in 
the  fashion  that  prophecy  assumed  when  Israel 
was  a  State  (59lsff-  61*) ;  and  righteousness  is  again 
used  in  its  older  meaning  side  by  side  with  its 
newer  meaning  (65s).  These  data  confirm  the 
conclusion  reached  above  of  a  difference  of  author- 
ship between  40-65  and  56-66. 

Literature. — Besides  the  general  Histories  of  Israel  and 
Israel's  Religion,  Introductions  to  the  OT,  works  on  OT  Theology, 
on  Prophecy,  and  on  Messianic  Prophecy,  the  more  important 
special  works  on  Isaiah  are  as  follows  9— 

A.  Commentaries,  Translations,  terc.  of  the  Book  ox 
PARTS.— Origea,  Jerome  (edLVallarsii,  toL  ivAOhrysostom,  Cyril 


of  Alexandria  ;  Oaon  Sa'adya  (t  942),  Arabic  Version  (with  com- 
mentary, ol  which  latter  only  a  few  fragments  sarrirs),  J 
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edition  by  J.  Derenbourg  In  ZATW,  1889, 1-94, 1890, 1-84 :  Aben 
5,  Eng.  by  Fnedlander,  London,  1877 ;  David  Ktmchl 


Ezra,  1155, 


(1235),  LatL  ed.  Florence,  1774:' Ulrioh  Zwingli,  Compianatio 
Jeiaice  Latino,  Zurich,  1629,  Workt,  voL  t.  of  ed.  Scbuler  and 


Schiilteas ;  John  Calvin,  Comm..  Geneva,  1651,  Eng.  Edin.  1860 ; 
D.  Isaac!  Abrabanieli,  Comm.  m  El.  Proph.  SO,  etc.,  Leyden, 
Elzev.  1831 ;  Louis  de  Dleu,  Animadversianes  in  VT  Libras 
omnes,  Leyden,  1648;  Lat  trans,  ol  Baahi's  Comm.  by 
Breithaupt  1718  (not  seen) :  Camp.  Vitringa,  Comm.,  Leeu- 
warden,  2  vols.  1714-20,  ed.  Bas.  1732 ;  Lat  trans,  of  Kimchi, 
1774  (not  seen);  Robert  Lowtb,  It.,  a  New  Translation  with 
prelim,  dissert,  and  notes,  2  vols.  London,  1778,  Germ,  by  J.  B. 
Koppe,  4  pta.  Leipzig,  1779-81 :  Hensler,  Jet.  vbert.  mil  Anm., 
Hamb.  1783  (not  seen) ;  J.  C.  Doderlein,  Etaiat,  a  Latin  trans, 
with  notes,  Num.  1789,  3rd  ed.  Altorf,  1789;  W.  Gesenius, 
Comm.  with  trans.,  Leipzig,  1820-21 ;  Ferd.  Hltzig,  Der  Proph. 
Jet.,  Heidelberg,  1833 ;  Maurer,  In  Jet.  Comm.  1836;  Hende- 
werk,  Des  Jet.  Weitt.  chronolog.geordnet,  2  pta.  Konigsb.  1838, 
1843  (not  seen) ;  H.  Ewald,  Die  Proph.  del  Alien  Bundes,  Tub. 
1840-41,  2nd  ed.  1867-68,  Eng.  by  Fred.  Smith,  1L  iv.  v.,  London, 
1876-81 ;  E.  Henderson.  Bk.  of  Proph.  Is.*,  London,  1840;  F. 
W.  C.  Umbreit,  Pratt.  Comm.,  Hamburg,  1848 ;  Ad.  KnobeL  Jo. 
erkldrt,  Leipz.  1843,  3rd  ed.  1861 :  E.  Meier,  Proph.  Jet.  erkL 
Pforzh.  1850  (not  seen,  only  to  ch.  28) -.Drechsler,  Der  Proph.  Jet., 
2  vols.  1861-64;  G.  D.  Lozzatto,  II  Prof  eta  Itaia,  eta,  Padua, 
1856 ;  J.  A.  Alexander,  Comm.,  Edin.  1885 :  Fr.  Debtzsch,  Comm. 
1806,4th  ed.  1889,  Eng. 1892 ;  E.  Be  una.  Let  Prophetet,  1876,  cf.  Dai 
AT,  it,  Brunswick,  1892-94 ;  Nagelsbach  In  Lange's  Bibelwerk, 
1877,  Eng.  1878 ;  Birks,  Comm.  on  Bk.  of  It.,  Lond.  1878 ;  T.  K. 
Oheyne,  Proph.  of  It.  tram,  with  Comm.  and  Appendices,  1880, 
6th  ed.  1889;  O.  J.  Breuenkamp,  Der  Proph.  Jet.,  Erlangen, 
1887 ;  r.  OrelU,  Propheten  Jet.  u.  Jeremia,  Ndrdlingen,  1887, 
Eng.  by  Banks,  1889;  G.  A.  8mlth,  It.  1-39,  1888,  It.  40-66, 
1890,  'Expositor's  Bible  ;  Aug.  DiUmann,  Der  Proph.  Jet., 
Leipz.  1890,  being  6th  sd.  at  Knobel'a  work  in  the  '  Kurs- 

Eefasstes  Exeget  Handbjoh  z.  AT '  (Diestel  had  edited  4th  ed. 
i  1872) ;  Bemh.  Duhm,  Das  Bueh  Jetaia  In  Nowack'l  Hand- 
kommentar  z.  AT,  Gottiagen,  1892 ;  W.  Reich,  Jet.,  voL  L  of 
Dai  Proph.  Schriftthum,  Wien,  1892 ;  J.  Skinner,  It.  1SB.  in 
the  Cambr.  Bible,  1896,  40-68, 1898 :  Outhe  u.  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch, 
Die  heiL  Schrift,  1896 ;  H.  G.  Mitchell,  It. :  a  Study  of  Chi. 
1-U,  New  York,  1897  ;T.  K.  Cheyne,  Is.  in  PB,  1898 ;  B.  KSttel, 
6th  ed.  of  Dillmann's  Der  Proph.  Jet,,  Leipz.  1898. 

B.  Books  and  articles  of  General  Introduction  to 
TBS  BK.  OP  Isaiah. — Among  the  Introductions  to  the  OT  in 
general,  Kuenen's  and  Driver  s  deal  with  Isaiah  in  most  detail; 
Special  works  of  Introduction  to  Isaiah  are  the  following : — 
T.  K.  Oheyne,  Bk.  of  It.  chronologically  arranged,  etc.,  London, 
1870,  art.  '  Isaiah '  in  Encyc  Bntfi  1880,  Introduction  to  (As 
Bk.  of  It.,  London,  1895;  Klostermann,  art  'Jesaia'  In 
Herzog-Plitt's  Rcal.-Encye.  1880;  B.  8tade,  ZATW,  1881-84; 
CornUl,  ZATW,  1884,  '  Die  Composition  des  B.  Jee.';  O.  H.  H. 
Wright,  art.  •  Isaiah  ■  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.*  1893 ;  S.  R.  Driver, 
/«.,  his  Life  and  Timet,  Lond.  1893 ;  O.  Douglas,  Isaiah  One 
and  hit  Bk.  One,  London,  1895  (cf.  also  on  same  side  as  the  last, 
R.  P.  Smith,  Authenticity  and  Meet.  Interpr.  of  the  Proph.  of 
Is.,  sermons  before  Univ.  of  Oxford,  1862) ;  Bruckner,  Kompoti- 
t ion  del  Baches  Jet.  tS-SS,  Halle,  1898 ;  Kennedy,  AraU  for 
Unity  of  is.,  1891. 

C.  Books  and  Articles  upon  the  Text  or  tee  Bk.  or 
ISAIAH. — D.  Kocber,  Vindieia  text.  hebr.  adv.  R.  Loath 
criticam,  Bem.  1786 ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Hotel  and  Criticism!  on 
Heb.  Text  of  It.,  1808,  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Is.  in  Haupfs  SB0T, 
1899 ;  T.  de  Lagarde,  Prophetce  prior,  et  potter,  chaldaiee  e  fide 
cod.  Rmchlin.  editi,  1872 ;  Semitica,  i.  1-32 ;  Ztschrift  fur  Lath. 
Throl.  Ih7«,  1  ft.  on  Ib.  10-66  by  Klostermann;  1877,  17 ft.  Zur 
Text-critik  Jet.  by  H.  Strack ;  Jahrb.  fur  Prot.  T/uol.  1877, 
7069.,  1879,  63  9.,  1881,  1609.  by  8tuder;  ZATW,  1881-84,  K. 
Budde;  K.  Kohler  in  Hebraica  II.,  Chicago,  1886;  Journ.  of 
Bib.  Lit.  June  1889,  '  On  the  metres  of  Is.  1,'  by  Francis  Brown ; 
Oort  In  Theol.  Tijdtchr.  1891,  481  9.  (not  seen) ;  Klostermann, 
Deuterojeiaja  (not  seen);  Bachmann.  AT  ifntersuch.,  1894, 
49 ff. ;  Perles,  Analekten  zur  Text-Krittk  d.  AT.  1895  (not  seen) ; 
Ruben,  Crit.  Remarks  on  OT,  Lond.  1896.    Also  these  more 

general  works,  including  other  matters  than  the  text: — B. 
tade,  De  Is.  Vatt.  Aethiopicis  diatribe,  Leipzig,  1873  (not  seen) ; 
J.  Barth,  Beitrage  z.  Brkldrung  del  Jet.,  Leipzig,  1885;  Giese- 
brecht,  Beitr.  z.  Jet,  Kritik,  Gott  189a  See  also  Geiger's 
Unchrift,  Breslau,  1867. 

D.  Books  and  Articles  oh  the  Historical  and  theo- 
logical CRITICISM  OF  Is  1-39.— Q)  On  Chronology,  Assyrian 
history,  etc  :— Hincks  in  Jour,  of  Soar.  Lit.  Oct  1858 ;  J.  Well- 
hausen,  Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  TheoL  1876  ;  A.  Kamphausen,  Die 
Chronologie  der  Heb.  Kthnige,  Bonn,  1883  ;  8chrader,  KAT>, 
Giessen,  1883,  Eng.  by  Whitehouse,  COT*,  2  vols.  London,  1886, 
1888;  BP,  both  series;  Duncker's  and  Meyer's  Histories  of 
Antiouity,  also  W.  R  Smith.  PropA.  of  Iir.  145  f.,  402,  418  f.; 
Winckler,  Unterrueh.  tur  Altorient.  Gesch.,  Leipz.  1889,  AT 
Untersuch.  1897,  Altorient.  Punch.  1893:  McCurdy,  HPM, 
vols.  I.,  It,  London,  1894, 1696 ;  Tiele,  Babylon.- A  tsyr.  Geschichte. 

(2)  On  the  history  of  Isaiah's  times  In  connexion  with  his 
teaching :  —  Strachey,  Jewish  History  and  Politics*,  1874; 
Kostlin,  Jet.  u.  Jeremya,  Berlin,  1879;  Sayce,  Life,  etc.  of 
It.,  1883;  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  of  Israel\  London,  1896; 
Outhe,  Dot  Zukunftsbild  des  Jet.  (see  below) ;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton, 

{un.,  Viertal  Voorlezingen  over  de  Profeten  del  0.  V.,  Utrecht, 
880;  Meinhold,  Jet.  u.  stint  Zeit,  Freiburg,  1898;  Sinker. 
Heukiah  and  hit  Age,  1898. 

(8)  On  the  theology  of  Isaiah  In  general :— Duhm,  TheoL  der 
Proph.,  Bonn,  1876;  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  Eng.  Edin- 


burgh, 1891;  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  1892 
Cornlll,  Der  Israelii.  Prophetiemus,  1896,  Eng.  by  Cork  ran, 
Chicago,  1896;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Expository  Timet,  v.  (18»4 
296,  869,  891,  438,  488.  Other  manuals  on  the  Theology  of  the 
OT  and  History  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

(4)  On  the  Messianic  prophecies  and  Isaiah's  view  of  the 
future :— Bredenkamp,  Vaticinium  quod  de  Imnumuelt  edidit 
Jet.  (7M><!)(not  seen) ;  Giesebrecht,  'Die  Immanaelweissagung' 
in  SK,  1888,  2179. ;  Outhe,  Dai  ZukunfUbild  del  Jet.,  Leipz. 
1885  ;  Hackmann,  Die  Zukunftserwartung  dee  Jet.,  1898; 
Porter,  ■  Isaiah's  Immanuel '  in  Journ.  of  Bibl.  Liter.  1896 ;  on 
2»-»  see  comm.  on  Micah ;  O.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Prophets  {'  Expos 
Bible 'X  i.  365  f.;  on  7,  K.  Budde  in  Etudes  etc  dedUes  d  M.  It 
Dr.  Leemant,  Leyden,  1886, 1219. 

(6)  On  other  special  subjects  and  chapters  in  Is  1-39,  e.g.  the 
league  of  Syria  and  N.  Isr.  against  Judah  in  734 :— Caapari, 
Ueber  den  syrisch.*phraim.  Krieg  unter  Jot  ham  u.  A  has, 
Christiania,  1889 ;  on  oh.  12,  F.  Brown,  JBL,  1890, 128-181 ;  oa 
chs.  18.  14,  Havernick,  SymboUt  ad  defend,  authent.  Jet, 
xU.  xiv.  1842  (not  seen) ;  W.  H.  Cobb,  An  Emm,  of  It  IS 
(reprint  from  'Bibl.  Sacra'),  1892,  cf.  Oheyne tiiJBL  for  1898; 
on  14***,  Stade.  ZATW,  1883  ;  on  chs.  16. 16,  Hits.  Del  Proph. 
Jonas  Orakel  uber  Moab  (1831,  not  seen) ;  L.  de  deer,  De  ores, 
in  Moabitas  Jet.  xv.  xvL,  T.  ad  Rhen.  1866  (not  seen) ;  Oort  im 
TheoL  Tijd.  xxL  61-64  (not  seen) ;  Baudissin  in  SK,  1888,  6099.; 
on  211-1°  and  siege  of  Babylon,  Kleinert,  SK,  1879 ;  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Sargon's  invasion  of  Palestine  in  711,  Hincks  in  Journ. 
of  Soared  Lit.  Oct  1858 ;  on  Sennacherib's  invasion  and  the 
relations  to  it  of  chs.  22.  23.  28-83.  86.  87,  besides  the  relevant 
paragraphs  in  Kuenen  and  Cheyne,  see  Nowack,  SK,  1881. 
■  Bemerkungen  fib.  das  14  Jahr  des  Hlsldas,'  and  the  historical 
works  mentioned  above ;  Juda  u.  die  Astyr.  Wettmacht  (In  ths 
'  Programm  der  Technischen  Staatslehranstaltan  su  Chemnitz,' 
Easter,  1886),  by  Asmus Sfirensen;  Friedr.  Delitzech,  art  ' San- 
herib'  in  Herzog-Plitt's  Real-Encyc ;  Stade,  ZATW,  1886; 
Meinhold,  SK,  1893,  on  o.  28 ;  on  24-27,  E.  BOW,  Vat.  Jet.  c 
xxbe.-xxoiL,  Lips.  1861  (not  seen);  HUgenfeld,  Ztsch.  fur 
Wittentchaftl.  Theol.  1866,  4329. ;  Smend,  ZATW,  1884:  Oort, 
TheoL  Tijd.  1886  (not  seen);  on  chs.  84.  85,  Grata,  JQll,  Oct 
1891 ;  Budde,  Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.  xxiii.  4289.,  6299. ;  on 
ch.  88,  Dillvo,  Das  Wunder  andenStufen  desAhas,  Amst  1885; 
on  chs.  36-39,  J.  Meinhold,  Die  Jttajaerz&hlungen,  1898. 

E.  Volumes,  articles,  etc,  upon  Is.  w-te.—Q)  On  general 

Siestions  of  Introduction :— Bunsen,  Sou  in  der  Gesch.  i.  38S  fl.; 
iickert,  Heb.  Propheten  Hbers.  u.  erldutert,  i. ;  R.  Stier,  Jet. 
nicht  pseudo-Jet . ,  Barmen,  1850 ;  A.  Rutgers,  De  echtheid  van 
het  tweede  gedeelte  van  J  a.  aangetoond,  Leiden,  1866  (not  seen) ; 
L6hr,  Zur  Frage  uber  die  echtheit  von  Jes.  iO-66, 1876-80  (not 
seen);  Klostermann  in  Zttchr.  fur  Luth.  Theol.  1876 ;  The  Old 
Is.,  Moody  Stuart,  Edin.  1880;  Cobb  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1882; 
A.  B.  D[avidson],  review  of  DeL's  Isaiah  in  TheoL  Review,  iv. ; 
T.  K.  Oheyne,  review  of  Is.  40-66  ('  Expos.  Bible ')  in  Expositor, 
1891,  L,  also  art  in  JQR,  1892;  Lucien  Gautier  in  Remit 
Chritienne,  March  1898,  1769. ;  Geiger,  Judische  Zttchr.  vL 
xi.  (according  to  Chevne),  asserts  plurality  of  authors ;  on  text 
and  rhvthm  of  several  sections,  K.  Budde,  ZATW,  1891 ;  J.  Ley, 
Hist.  Brkldrung  des  2<"»  Teils  d.  Jet.  1893,  also  in  SK,  1899, 
163  9.  See  also  Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile, 
1898 ;  and  Ed.  K8nig,  The  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation  (Edinburgh, 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  1899).  Both  these  were  published  too  late  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  present  article. 

(2)  On  the  contemporary  history  (besides  some  of  the  historical 
works  cited  on  Is  1-39,  and  general  histories  of  Israel,  Babylon, 
and  Persia) :— J.  Halevy,  '  Cyrus  et  le  Retour  de  l'Exil'  in  HE  J 
L  1880 ;  Feilchenfeld,  Die  jidischen  Gegner  der  Heimkehr  etc 
unter  Cyrus  (reprint  from  '  Jubelschrift  fur  Dr.  Hildeshoimer, 
Frankfort,  n.  d.) ;  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments ;  on  the  stele  of  Nabonidus,  Schell  in  Recueil  de  Travaux, 
etc.,  ed.  by  Maspero,  xvili.  1896  (not  seen);  C.  H.  W.  Johns 
in  Expository  Timet.  1896 ;  Messerschmidt  Mittheilungen  der 
Forderasiat.  GeseUtchaft,  pt  L 1896  (not  seen). 

(3)  On  the  general  theology  of  la  40-66 :— Duhm,  TheoL  der 
Propheten,  1875 ;  F.  Hermann  Kruger,  Essai  sur  la  theblogit 
d'Esaie  xl.-lxm.,  Paris,  1881 :  A.  B.  Davidson,  artt  in  Expositor, 
1883-84  ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  1892. 

(4)  On  the  Servant  of  J" :— Schenkel, '  Krit  Versuch  fiber  den 
Knecht  Gottes '  in  SK,  1836  (not  seen) ;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Der  Knecht 
J"  im  Deuterojei.,  Stuttgart,  1866  (not  seen);  A.  Wiinsche. 
Leiden  del  Messias ;  A.  B.  Davidson, '  The  Servant  of  the  Lord 
in  Isaiah,'  in  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  1872 :  Tayler  Lewis, 
'The  Purifying  Messiah:  Interpr.  of  Is.  62"'  In  Bibl.  Sacra, 
1873, 1669.  (not  seen);  Westminster  Rev.  Oct  1875;  Urwick, 
The  Servant  of  J",  1877;  O.  Taylor,  'Interpr.  of  01 J  fit"  is 
Journ.  of  Phil.  1879,  629. ;  O.  H.  H.  Wright  'Pre-Chr.  Jewish 
Interpretations  of  Is.  53,'  Expositor,  May  1888:  Briggs,  Mes- 
sianic Prophecy ;  John  Forbes  (of  Aberdeen),  On  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  1890;  G.  F.  Dalman,  It.  AS,  1890:  Driver  and 
Neubauer,  with  introduction  by  Pusey,  The  SSrd  Ch.  of  Is.  ace. 
to  Jewish  lnterpreUrt,  2  vols.  Oxford,  1876, 1877  ;  M.  Schian,  Die 
Ebed-Jahwe  Lieder,  Halle,  1805 ;  Sellin,  Serubbabel,  1898 ;  Laue, 
Die  Ebed-Jahwe  Lieder,  1898 ;  Bertholet  Zu  J  eta ja  53 :  tin 
Erklarungeversuch,  1899.  The  last  three  appeared  too  late  to  be 
taken  account  of  In  the  present  article. 

F.  Besides  the  above  there  have  been  a  number  of  purely 
practical  and  homiletic  volumes  on  Isaiah.  A.  Marloratus, 
Beai  Proph.  cum  catholica  txpositione  eccleeiastica,  Paris 
Stephen  1564  ;  Bullinger,  It.  Expositus  Homiliis  exe.,  1567 ; 
Sibbes"  Bruised  Reed,  etc.,  vol.  i.  of  his  works,  e<L  Aberdeen, 
1809 ;  J.  8mith  (c '  Campbelton),  Summary  View  and  Exptana- 
tien  of  Prophet*  (not  seen),  1787 ;  Maoculloch  (minister  a' 
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Dalrsle),  Lectures  on  the  Proph.  of  It.,  4  vols.,  Edln.  1791-1804 ; 
J.  Stock,  Bk.  0/  Proph.  Is.,  Bath,  1803  ;  Fnwer  (minister  of  Klrk- 
hiU\  Comm.  on  Proph.  of  Is.,  frf»'nj7  a  paraphr.  with  notes, 
1800;  F.  D.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings  of  07,  xiiL- 
xviiL  1862 ;  Perowne,  Sermons,  1874, '  Exp.  of  la  8'6-9? ' ;  W.  G. 
Emulie'l  Memoir  and  Sermons,  'The  Making  of  a  Prophet,' 
Is  8»-»,  1890;  Driver,  Sermons  on  OT,  II.  'Isaiah's  Vision,'  III. 
'Ideal* of  the  Prophets,'  1892 ;  B.  Kittel,  Aus  dem  Leben  des 
Proph.  Jet.  (sermons),  Ootha,  1894  (not  seen);  E.  King, 
Pratt.  Reflections  on  every  Verse  of  Is.,  1894 :  W.  Kelly,  Exp.  of 
Bk.  of  Is.,  1897  (not  Been).  (J.  A.  SMITH. 

ISAIAH,  ASCENSION  OP. — L  Contents  of  the 
Ethiopic  Book.— The  book  falls  into  two  parts  : 
(A)  The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  (B)  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  into  the  Seventh  Heaven.  The  bracketed 
sections  are  generally  regarded  as  interpolations. 

A.  Hezekiah  summons  Manasseh,  his  son,  to 
deliver  to  him  revelations  which  he  had  received  in 
his  sickness,  and  writings  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
The  prophet,  who  is  present,  declares  that  Manasseh 
will  not  regard  instruction,  but  will  cause  him  to 
be  sawn  asunder.  After  the  death  of  Hezekiah 
(ch.  2),  Manasseh  turns  to  evil  ways,  and  Isaiah 
retires  with  other  prophets,  first  to  Bethlehem,  and 
then  to  the  mountains  beyond  it.  The  false  prophet 
Belkira  (ch.  3)  discovers  his  retreat,  and  accuses  nim 
before  Manasseh  on  three  grounds :  first,  that  he 
has  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
secondly,  that  whereas  Moses  had  said,  No  man 
can  see  God  and  live,  Isaiah  had  said,  I  have  seen 
God,  and,  behold,  I  live ;  thirdly,  that  he  had  called 
Jerusalem  and  the  princes  and  people  of  Judah  by 
the  names  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

[3u-5>  gives  as  a  further  reason  for  Isaiah's 
martyrdom  the  anger  of  Berial  (or  Beliar)  at  the 
visions  which  he  had  seen  of  the  coming  of  the 
Beloved,  etc.  This  forms  an  apocalyptic  section  in 
which  there  are  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
later  part  of  the  book,  and  esp.  with  ll*'a.  After 
the  return  of  the  Beloved  to  the  seventh  heaven 
the  twelve  apostles  will  preach  throughout  the 
world ;  but  among  their  converts  evil  will  multiply : 
and  at  length  Berial  will  descend  in  the  form  of  an 
impious  king,  the  murderer  of  his  mother,  and  will 
work  miracles,  and  cause  himself  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  only  God.  The  Lord  will  return  and  destroy 
him :  the  resurrection  and  judgment  will  follow]. 

While  Isaiah  is  being  martyred  (ch.  5)  Berial 
offers  to  release  him,  if  he  will  confess  that  he 
has  prophesied  falsely.  The  prophet  defies  him, 
and  is  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw,  conversing 
the  while  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

B.  This  begins  with  a  new  title:  'The  vision 
which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  saw  in  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.' 
Isaiah  comes  from  Gilgal  (ch.  6),  and  is  met  by 
many  prophets.  In  the  presence  of  these,  and  of 
the  king  and  his  princes,  he  sits  on  the  king's 
couch  and  prophesies.  While  he  is  speaking  he 
falls  into  a  trance  with  his  eyes  open.  Afterwards 
he  relates  his  vision  to  Hezekiah  and  the  prophets, 
but  not  to  the  people.    It  is  as  follows : — 

He  is  taken  (ch.  7)  by  an  angel,  whose  name  he 
may  not  know,  because  he  is  to  return  to  his 
mortal  body,  first  up  into  the  firmament,  where  he 
finds  perpetual  warfare  between  Satanic  powers. 
Next  he  ascends  into  the  first  heaven,  where  he 
sees  a  throne  with  angels  on  either  side ;  they 
chant  a  hymn  of  praise,  which  he  learns  is  addressed 
to  the  Glory  of  the  seventh  heaven  and  to  His 
Beloved.  In  the  second  heaven  he  finds  also  a 
throne  with  angels,  but  more  glorious ;  he  would 
fain  fall  down  and  worship,  but  is  not  permitted. 
In  the  third  heaven  he  finds  the  like;  there  is 
there  no  mention  of  the  deeds  of  the  vain  world 
from  which  he  has  come,  but  he  is  assured  that 
nothing  escapes  observation.  In  the  fourth 
heaven  he  again  sees  angels  on  either  side  of  a 
throne,  the  glory  of  those  on  the  right  being,  as 


before,  greater  than  of  those  on  the  left ;  and  all 
are  more  glorious  than  those  below.  The  same  in 
yet  greater  degree  is  true  of  the  fifth  heaven. 
But  in  the  sixth  heaven  (ch.  8)  there  is  no  throne, 
and  no  left  hand,  but  all  are  alike  in  splendour :  it 
is  in  close  connexion  with  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
its  glory  makes  the  glory  of  the  five  heavens  below 
seem  but  darkness.  .At  length  he  comes  (ch.  0)  to 
the  seventh  heaven,  where  his  entry  is  challenged, 
but  permitted.  Here  he  sees  the  just  clothed  in 
their  heavenly  robes,  but  not  yet  having  received 
their  thrones  and  crowns.  These  they  cannot  have 
until  the  descent  and  return  of  the  Beloved  has 
been  accomplished.  He  is  shown  also  the  books 
which  contain  the  transactions  of  the  world  below, 
and  learns  that  all  is  known  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
He  beholds  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  is  bidden  to 
worship  Him.  He  then  beholds  a  second  most 
glorious  one,  like  unto  Him,  and  again  is  bidden 
to  worship;  and  then  again  a  third,  who  is  the 
angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  inspirer  of  the  pro- 

ghets.  These  two  latter  worship  the  ineffable 
(lory ;  and  the  chant  of  praise  (ch.  10)  sounds  up 
from  the  sixth  heaven.  Then  the  voice  of  the 
Most  High  is  heard  speaking  to  the  Lord  the  Son, 
bidding  Him  descend  through  the  heavens  to  the 
firmament,  and  to  the  world,  and  even  to  the  angel 
of  the  infernal  regions  ;  He  is  to  assimilate  Him- 
self to  those  who  dwell  in  each  region  in  turn,  so 
that  He  may  not  be  recognized  as  He  passes  down. 
He  will  ascend  at  length  with  glory  and  worship 
from  all.  The  prophet  now  beholds  the  descent  of 
the  Beloved.  In  the  sixth  heaven  there  is  no 
change  of  His  appearance,  and  the  angels  glorify 
Him.  But  in  the  fifth  He  is  changed,  and  not 
recognized,  and  so  in  each  of  the  lower  heavens, 
down  to  the  firmament,  where  He  passes  through 
the  strife  that  rages  there,  still  unrecognized.  At 
this  point  the  angel  calls  the  prophet's  special 
attention  to  what  follows  (ch.  11). 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Birth  from  a 
Virgin,  and  a  notice  of  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  and  the  sending  forth  of  the 
Twelve  (11**').] 

Then  the  prophet  beholds  the  ascent  through  the 
firmament  and  the  six  heavens :  the  Lord  is  recog- 
nized and  glorified  as  He  ascends :  at  length  He 
reaches  the  seventh  heaven,  and  takes  His  seat  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  great  Glory ;  and  the  angel 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  sits  on  the  left  hand.  The 
prophet  is  then  sent  back  to  his  mortal  clothing. 
On  his  return  he  warns  Hezekiah  that  these  things 
will  come  to  pass,  but  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  people  of  Israel 

ii.  Documents  and  Editions.— (a)  Ethiopic.— 
This,  the  fullest  recension,  was  first  published  in 
1819  by  Laurence,  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  from  a 
MS  which  he  had  bought  in  London,  and  which 
also  contained  an  Ethiopic  version  of  4  Ezra.  He 
accompanied  his  edition  with  translations  into 
Latin  and  English,  and  with  notes  and  a  disserta- 
tion. In  1877  this  edition  was  superseded  by 
Dillmann's,  which  was  based  on  Laurence's  MS  (now 
in  the  Bodleian)  and  two  others  in  the  British 
Museum.  Dillmann  gave  a  literal  translation  into 
Latin,  which  remains  the  most  satisfactory  form 
in  which  those  who  are  not  Ethiopic  scholars  can 
read  the  book.  In  1894  a  French  translation  was 
issued  by  M.  Rene  Basset,  as  No.  3  of  his  series  Les 
Apocryphea  Ethiopians;  but  this,  though  convenient, 
is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  purposes  of  criticism. 

(b)  Latin. — (1)  A  Latin  version  of  the  second  part 
(B),  the  Ascension  0/  Isaiah  proper,  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1522  from  a  MS  not  now  known.  It  was 
published  by  Antonius  de  Fantis  in  a  small  volume 
containing  the  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mechtild  and 
some  other  pieces.   It  was  reprinted  by  Gieseler  in 
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ft  GWSttingen  programme  in  1832  ;  and  by  Dillmann, 
together  with  the  two  fragments  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  his  edition  of  1877.  (2)  Two  Latin 
fragments  were  printed  by  Mai  (1828)  in  his 
Script t.  Vett.  Nova  Collectw,  iii.  p.  238  f.,  from  a 
Vatican  palimpsest.  He  found  them  in  company 
with  certain  Arian  writings,  recognized  them  as 
belonging  to  some  apocryphon  of  the  OT,  but  did  not 
identify  them.  They  are  reprinted  by  Dillmann, 
and  comprise  chs.  21*-31'  and  en.  71*1*.  They  contain 
enough  to  show  that  they  represent  a  form  of  the 
book  in  which  the  bracketed  section  of  A  was 
present,  and  in  which  A  and  B  were  combined. 

(c)  Greek. — In  1878,  the  year  after  the  appearance 
of  Dillmann's  edition,  Osc.  von  Gebhardt  published, 
in  Hilgenf eld's  Zeitschriftf.  wit*.  Theol.  (p.  330  ff.), 
ft  late  recension  of  the  book  in  Greek  from  a  12th 
cent.  MS  in  Paris  (BiM.  Nat.  1634),  a  volume  of 
Ugenda  (Mar. -May).  Under  May  9  he  found :  vpo- 
ftfrtla,  droxdXv^tt  Kal  fiaprvpiov  rod  iytev  Kal  tvS/iov 
koX  /uyUrrou  t£>»  Tpotfnfr&r  'Hauiou  rod  r/xxfr/jrov.  This 
is  not  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his  excellent 
article  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.,  and  it  has  also  escaped 
the  notice  of  M.  Basset.  Its  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  entire  recasting  of  the  work, 
it  BtUl  gives  us  considerable  portions  of  the  original 
Greek.  But  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  it 
for  the  history  of  the  tradition  of  the  book.  The 
object  of  the  reviser  has  been  to  produce  a  lection 
for  Church  purposes ;  and  he  has  accordingly  re- 
duced the  vision  of  the  Ascension  to  small  compass, 
and  has  rearranged  the  materials  so  as  to  put  the 
martyrdom  at  the  end.  He  appends  an  account  of 
the  prophet's  burial,  and  introduces  some  traditions 
about  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  find  parallels  in 
Psendo  -  Dorotheas,  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  (see  the  references  and  citations 
given  by  v.  Gebhardt). 

(d)  Slavonic. — Three  versions  in  Old  Slavonic 
have  been  published,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  critically  investigated.  For  notices  of  them 
see  Bonwetsch  in  Harnack's  Altchristliche  Littera- 
tur,  L  916,  and  Basset,  p.  7  n. 

iii.  Patristic  References.  —  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  may  be  noted  here,  grouped 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  book  to  which 
they  belong. 

(o)  Justin  Martyr  (Trypho,  120)  accuses  the  Jews 
of  having  obliterated  from  the  OT  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Isaiah,  6v  xplon  (vXlrif  hralaart.  Ter- 
tullian  (de  Patient.  14)  says  : '  His  patientiee  uiribus 
secatur  Esaias,  et  de  domino  non  tacet.'  The 
phraseology  in  each  case  suggests,  though  it  can- 
not be  held  to  prove,  an  acquaintance  with  A. 
Origen  (Comm.  %n  Matth.  23" ;  Ep.  ad  A/ric.  9) 
refers  to  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  as  contained 
in  an  irifpwpor  Haalov ;  moreover,  he  cites  (Horn, 
in  Its.  6)  the  charge  of  contradicting  Moses 
( '  Moses,  aiunt,  non  uidit ;  et  tu  uidisti  t ').  Jerome 
{Comm.  in  let.  V*)  gives  this  charge  and  the  further 
one,  'quod  principea  Sodomorum  et  populum  Go- 
morrhiB  eos  appellauerit,'  as  the  two  causes  of 
the  prophet's  death.  Ambrose  (in  Ps.  118)  gives 
the  story  of  the  devil's  offer  to  release  Isaiah,  if  he 
would  declare  his  prophecies  to  be  false.  The 
anonymous  commentary  printed  with  Chrysostom's 
works  (Montf.  t.  vi.),  and  known  as  the  Opus 
imperfeetvm  in  Matthaum,  refers  to  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy of  the  disobedience  of  Manasseh  and  of  his 
own  death,  and  to  Hezekiah's  consequent  wish  to 
slay  his  son  (Horn.  L  p.  xx  f.). 

These  references  do  not  of  necessity  imply  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  a  Jewish  book  of  the  Martyr- 
dom ;  some  of  them  might  be  merely  allusions  to 
isolated  Jewish  legends  (cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseud- 
epigr.  VT,  p.  1088  ff.).  But  Cedrenus  (Bonn  ed.  i. 
120  f.)  cites  the  calculation  of  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, with  .slightly  changed  figures ;  and  it  is 


noticeable  that  he  speaks  of  the  book  as  The 

Testament  of  Hezekiah. 

(b)  Jerome,  in  commenting  on  Is  644,  expressly 
mentions  the  'Ascensio  Esaiae,'  and  says  that  it 
contained  the  quotation  cited  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Co  2*  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc.  This  passage  is 
found  in  Asc.  II*4,  but  only  in  the  Latin  version. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Jerome  knew  the 
book  in  a  form  which  contained  both  A  and  B. 
In  the  context  of  this  last  passage  he  implies  that 
it  was  used  by  heretics  in  Spain ;  and  this  accords 
with  a  reference  in  the  recently  recovered  works 
of  Priscillian  (Tract.  3,  p.  47,  Schepss).  Epiphanius 
twice  refers  to  the  'A*a/faruc6r  'Htralov,  and  says 
that  it  was  used  by  Hieracas,  an  Egyptian  teacher 
of  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  (liter.  67,  3),  and 
by  the  Archontici,  a  sect  of  about  the  same  date 
(Hatr.  40,  2).  The  former  of  these  references 
relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  Beloved  (4 
iyarririt)  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  left  bf  "A :  the  latter  refers 
to  the  seven  heavens. 

There  are  two  reference-  in  apocryphal  writings 
which  deserve  special  mention.  In  the  Last  Words 
of  Barueh  (ch.  9)  allusion  is  made  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Ascensio  in  its  Christian  form  was  known  to  the 
writer  (see  Rendel  Harris's  edition,  p.  20  ff.).  In 
the  Actus  Petri  Vercellenses  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  72)  we 
have  a  quotation  horn  Asc.  1 1M.  As  both  these  books 
may  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  their  evidence  is  of  special  importance. 

Two  later  writings  of  very  small  intrinsic 
worth  seem  to  have  used  the  Ascensio.  One  is  a 
sermon  of  Potaniius,  printed  among  St.  Zeno's 
works  (Verona,  1739,  p.  300) :  it  describes  the 
martyrdom,  and  mentions  Belial.  The  other  is  the 
apocryphal  Liber  Johannis,  an  Albigensian  book, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Thilo's  Codex  Apocryphus  NT. 

For  further  references  the  studentmay  consultDr. 
Salmon's  art.  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr. ,  Harnack's  A  Itchr. 
Litt.  p.  854  ff.,  and  Basset's  Introduction :  in  this 
last  he  will  also  find  a  fairly  complete  bibliography. 

iv.  Critical  Remarks. — In  the  outline  given 
above  of  the  Ethiopic  book,  Dillmann's  critical 
dissection  of  it  has  been  in  the  main  accepted. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  theory  of 
two  separate  books,  A  and  B,  as  we  have  called 
them,  combined  and  interpolated  at  ft  subsequent 
period,  is  not  somewhat  too  rigid.  It  may  be 
nearer  to  the  truth  to  suppose  that  A  does  indeed 
reproduce  a  Jewish  book  on  the  Death  of  Isaiah, 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  due  to  • 
single  Christian  hand,  which  modified  the  opening 
section,  inserted  the  apocalyptic  vision,  and  added 
the  vision  of  the  Ascension. 

There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  groand  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  writer  of  the  apocalyptic  section 
from  the  author  of  the  Ascension.  The  fact  that 
the  Antichrist  assumes  the  form  of  a  uxoricide! 
king  does  not  of  necessity  take  the  apocalyptic 
section  back  into  the  1st  cent. :  the  reappearance  of 
Nero  as  the  Antichrist  long  haunted  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Christian  apocalyptists.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  duration  of  his  reign  appears  to  be 
simply  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
gives  us  no  guidance. 

If  there  was  a  separately  existing  Jewish  book, 
this  may  be  the  source  of  the  references  of  Justin 
Martyr,  of  Tertullian,  and  even  of  Origen.  In  this 
case  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  (or  Hieracas  as  quoted 
by  the  latter)  would  be  our  earliest  authorities 
(other  than  anonymous)  for  the  Christian  book. 
Yet  on  internal  evidence  we  should  place  it  not  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  '  Elder* 
and  pastors'  are  the  only  titles  applied  to  Christian 
ministers;  prophecy  seems  spoken  of  as  still  in 
exercise, .  though  failing  in  influence ;  and  the 
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description  of  Isaiah's  ecstasy  suggests  that  the 
writer  had  witnessed  Christian  trances. 

The  closest  literary  parallel  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs, 
in  which  the  narrative  portions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Testament  are  directly  taken  from 
Jewish  books,  eap.  from  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and 
the  remainder,  homiletical  and  apocalyptical,  is. 
the  work  of  a  Christian  hand. 

v.  Interest  foe  Biblical  Students.— The 
chief  points  of  interest  are  two — (1)  the  concep- 
tion of  the  firmament  (as  the  abode  of  evil  spirits), 
and  of  the  seven  heavens ;  (2)  the  use  of  the 
name  '  the  Beloved '  as  a  Messianic  title.  If  these 
features  could  be  regarded  as  directly  derived 
from  Jewish  sources,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  NT  writings,  they  would  be  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Eph  Is  6U, 
S  Co  12",  also  Eph  1*).  But  on  the  whole  it  is 
probable  that  the  apostle's  language  was  familiar 
to  the  writer?  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  giving 
a  kind  of  sanction  to  his  conceptions,  if  it  did  not 
actually  form  their  starting-point. 

1.  For  the  conception  of  the  seven  heavens  the 
student  may  refer  to  Mr.  Charles'  introduction  to 
The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  p.  xxx  ff.  Our 
authors  idea  of  the  seven  heavens  differs  from 
other  descriptions  in  that  he  introduces  no  physical 
phenomena  (as,  e.g.,  ice  and  snow,  sun  and  moon, 
paradise,  etc.)  by  way  of  differentiating  them. 
Tradition  has  supplied  him  with  nothing  but  the 
bare  number  of  seven,  and  he  distinguishes  one 
from  another  only  by  a  constantly  increasing 
glory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unwilling  to  place 
any  element  of  evil  in  any  of  the  heavens,  and 
hence  he  introduces  the  firmament  as  between 
the  earth  and  the  first  heaven,  so  as  to  find  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  Satanic  powers  of  the  air. 
Perhaps  his  own  main  interest  lay  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  idea  that  the  descent  of  the  Beloved 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lower 
heavens,  in  the  firmament,  and  on  the  earth. 
This  idea  was  found  in  St  Paul's  language  in 
1  Co  2*  '  the  hidden  wisdom  .  .  .  which  none  of 
the  rulers  of  this  age  knew;  for,  if  they  had  known 
it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory.'  '  The  rulers  of  this  age '  are  the  powers  of 
the  firmament  in  our  book;  and  the  title  'the 
Lord  of  Glory '  also  occurs  in  it.  The  same  thought 
is  found  in  tie  well-known  words  of  Ignatius  (ad 
Eph,  19) :  ml  f\a$t  rin  Apxorra  roO  aturot  roirov  i) 
xapBerla  Mapiat  sal  4  rmcerdt  aJri}»,  bpoUn  xai  4 
Mrarot  roG  Kvplov. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Messiah  in  every  part  of 
this  book  is  '  the  Beloved.'  There  is  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  this  was  a  pre-Christian  Messianic 
title.  For  (I)  it  is  used  in  the  OT  (4  iryammirot, 
LXX)  as  a  title  of  Israel ;  e.g.  Dt  32"  33*- M,  where 
It  renders  'Jeshnrnn,'  as  it  does  also  in  Is  44*; 
again  in  Is  6,  A  iryannUrot  and  4  iyarrp-bt  render 
*n;  and  ita  respectively.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that,  like  the  titles  'Servant'  and  'Elect,'  it 
should  be  transferred  from  the  people  to  the 
Messiah.  (2)  At  the  period  when  the  Gospels 
were  written  '  the  Beloved '  and  '  the  Elect '  were 
practically  interchangeable  terms,  for  Mt  writes 
i  iyanrr&t  fiov  (12M)  in  citing  Is  42'  where  the  Heb. 
is  TOl  (LXX  i  AcXnrfe  ftov) ;  and  Lk  (9»)  substi- 
tutes 4  ixKeXtyjUrot  for  4  iyan/rit  in  the  words 
spoken  at  the  Transfiguration.  (3)  These  two 
substitutions  suggest  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  4  U4i 
pov  i  Ayrnrit  (Mk  1"  9*),  both  Mt  and  Lk  regarded 
4  iya-np-it  as  a  separate  title,  and  not  as  an 
epithet  of  U4i ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Old  Syriac  version  emphasized  this  distinction 
by  rendering  'My  Son  and  My  Beloved.'  (4)  In 
Eph  1>  St.  Paul  uses  <r  r$  ifran^iy  as  equivalent 


to  to>  rf  Xfcar£  in  a  context  in  which  he  is  de< 
signedly  using  terms  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
(5)  Certain  passages  of  the  LXX  where  4  dyeuryrii 
occurs  were  explained  by  Christian  interpreters  as 
Messianic  (Ps  44  (45)  ttt..  Zee  1210).  (6)  Lastly, 
we  have  several  passages  in  early  Christian  writ- 
ings in  which  4  IjyawrifUrot  is  used  as  a  title  of 
Christ,  e.g.  Barn.  3»4»- » ;  of.  Clem.  Rom.  69*-  * ;  Ign. 
Smym.  inscr. ;  Herm.&un.  IX.  xiL  5 ;  Acts  of  Thecla, 
c  1 ;  4  iyaxrp-it  is  also  used,  but  usually  with  vlit 
or  xott  (Herm.  Sim.  V.  ii.  6 ;  Mart.  Polyc.  14 ;  Ep. 
adDiogn.  8 ;  Acts  of  Thecla,  c.  24;  in  the  last  three 
cases  in  a  liturgical  formula).  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  in  all  these  instances  from  Christian 
writings  the  title  (esp.  in  the  form  4  iftannibos) 
has  for  its  only  source  the  NT.  And  in  particular 
the  persistent  use  of  4  iyamrrit  in  the  present  book 
suggests  that  the  writer  must  have  thought  its 
introduction  consistent  with  verisimilitude  in  a 
work  which  sought  to  be  regarded  as  an  ancient 
Jewish  prophecy  of  Christ 

J.  Armitage  Robinson. 
ISCAH  (nj9%'I«rx<t,etym.  uncertain).  — A  daughter 
of  Haran  and  sister  of  Milcah,  Gn  11"  (J).  This 
is  the  only  passage  in  OT  where  she  is  mentioned. 
There  is  no  probability  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc.)  in  the 
identification  of  Iscah  with  Sarai  (Jos.  Ant.  L  vL  5, 
Targ.  Jon.,  Talm.,  Ephraem,  Jerome,  Kashi,  etc.), 
and  little  warrant  for  the  conjecture  of  Ewald 
(HI  L  313)  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Lot. 

ISCARIOT  See  Judas  Iscaeiot. 

ISDAEL  ('Mai}*),  lEs5».— In  Ezr  2",  Neh  7", 
Glddel.  The  form  is  probably  due  to  corruption 
of  the  Greek,  rEAAHA  being  read  as  ICAAHA. 

I8HBAH  (naif);).— A  Judahite,  the  'father'  of 
Eshtemoa,  1  Ch  4".   See  Genealogy. 

ISHBAK  (p??:).— A  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah, 
Gn  25'=  1  Ch  1".  In  Gn  the  LXX  has,  A  'I«r/34ic 
(so  Luc),  D  lerpoiic,  E  Itttx,  in  1  Ch  B  Zo/StU,  A 
'ItvfMit.  The  tribe  of  which  he  is  the  eponym 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  although  Frd.  Delitzsch 
(ZSKF  ii  92)  identifies  it  with  Iasbu^  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
land  (mat)  whose  king  was  allied  with  Sangara 
(Shamgar?)  of  Garganus  (Carchemish)  and  others 
against  Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  (e. 
859  B.C.).  Dillmann  and  Delitzsch  point  out  that 
the  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  Shanbajf  in  the 
Jebel  esh-Shera,  which  is  not  heard  of  till  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

ISHBI-BENOB. — One  of  the  four  Philistines  of 
the  giant  stock  who  were  slain  by  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (2  S  21u"">.   See,  however,  Gob. 

ISHBOSHETH  (ntfa-thj),  who  disputed  the  throne 
of  Israel  with  David  for  about  seven  years,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8M  9").  His  real  name 
as  preserved  by  the  Chronicler  was  Eshbaal  or 
Ishbaal  (Ssrs>')<  'man  of  Baal'),  but  he  is  better 
known  to  us  by  the  name  Ishbosheth  (nya-tf'x  '  man 
of  the  shameful  thing'),  which  he  bears  in  2  S  2s  and 
elsewhere.  This  double  nomenclature  is  easily 
explained.  Baal  is  most  familiar  to  us  as  the 
name  of  a  Tyrian  or  Phcen.  divinity,  but  in  its 
primary  meaning  of  '  lord '  it  was  the  designation 
applied  by  the  N.  Shemites  each  to  their  own 
particular  deity,  and  we  know  that  at  one  time 
it  was  a  frequent  appellation  even  of  the  God  of 
Israel  (Hos  2*  w).  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  must 
explain  its  use  by  Saul  in  naming  his  sons,  for, 
whatever  faults  may  be  chargeable  against  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  ne  was  certainly  no  idolater. 
In  later  times,  when  Baal  had  come  to  be  regarded 
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as  a  heathenish  name,  the  words  of  Ex  23u  '  Make 

no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,'  were  inter- 
preted so  literally  that  in  reading,  and  finally  in 
writing,  Bosheth  (*  the  shameful  thing ')  was 
frequently  substituted  for  Baal.  (The  text  of 
Samuel  must,  according  to  Wildeboer,  Litt.  d. 
AT  82,  have  escaped  this  alteration  till  after 
B.C.  250,  the  date  at  which  the  Chronicler  still 
found  the  original  name  Ishbaal  written  there). 
As  Hosea  apparently  means  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  the  impure  worship  of  the  N.  kingdom 
by  substituting  (Hos  4U  5'  10")  Bethaven  'house 
of  idolatry'  for  Bethel  'house  of  God,'  for  a 
similar  reason  the  Jerubbaal  of  Jg  6"  is  replaced 
in  2S  Iln  by  Jerubbesheth.  In  like  manner  the 
name  of  Jonathan's  son  was  not  Mephibosheth  but 
Meribbaal.  In  this  case  also  it  is  the  Chronicler 
that  has  preserved  the  true  name  (cf.  2  S  44  with 
1  Ch  8**  9").  The  offensive  component  Baal  was 
occasionally  got  rid  of  in  a  different  way.  In 
1 S  14"  the  name  of  one  of  Saul's  sons  appears  as 
Ishvi  [yfc),  in  which  Wellhausen,  followed  by 
Budde  (Eicht  u.  Sam.  207),  sees  a  corruption  of 
Ishjo  0"V'k)  or  Ishjahu.  This  is  supported  by  the 
LXX  (Luc. )  'Ieowotf.  In  this  instance  the  word  Baal, 
instead  of  being  degraded  to  Bosheth,  is  trans- 
figured into  one  of  the  forms  of  the  name  J",  and 
the  '  man  of  Baal '  (Ishbaal)  becomes  the  '  man  of 
J* '  (Ishjahu).  On  the  same  principle,  David's  son 
BeemAo.  (1  Ch  14')  appears  in  2  S  5"  as  £/iada 
(Benringer,  Heb.  Archdol.  152). 

According  to  1  S  31',  Saul's  three  eldest  sons, 
Jonathan,  Abinadab,  and  Malchi-shua  fell  with 
their  father  upon  Mt.  Gilboa,  David's  sovereignty 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  by  the  men  of  Judah  ; 
but  Abner.who  had  been  Saul's  general,  remained 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  master  and  kinsman, 
and  under  his  directions  Ish  bosheth  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Mahanaim  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan. 
This  locality  was  probably  selected  by  Abner  as 
his  headquarters,  because  the  land  of  Israel  proper 
was  completely  overrun  by  the  Philistines.  Pre- 
sently the  men  of  David,  under  the  command  of 
Joab,  encountered  those  of  I.,  commanded  by 
Abner,  at  Gibeon  (2  S  2UL).  It  was  agreed  to  abide 
the  issue  of  a  combat  between  twelve  champions 
selected  on  either  side,  but  this  proved  indecisive, 
as  all  the  twenty-four  fell  mortally  wounded.  A 
general  engagement  now  ensued  in  which  Abner's 
Forces  were  completely  routed.  Some  time  there- 
after I.  had  the  misfortune  to  give  deadly  offence 
to  Abner.  Having  detected  his  general  in  an 
intrigue  with  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  he  re- 
proached him  with  what,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  time,  amounted  to  an  act  of  treason 
(2  S  8**u).  Abner  hotly  resented  such  treatment, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  transferring  his 
allegiance  to  David.  The  full  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  was,  indeed,  prevented  by  Joab,  who,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel, 
treacherously  murdered  Abner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  David  in  Hebron.  The  cause  of  I., 
weak  before,  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  the  defec- 
tion and  death  of  its  chief  supporter,  and  the 
unfortunate  claimant  of  his  father's  throne  was 
not  long  afterwards  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers 
<2  S  4**').  The  details  of  the  crime  are  obscured  by 
the  rendering  of  AV  and  text  of  RV,  although  they 
are  correctly  given  in  the  margin  of  the  latter, 
which  follows  the  Sept  That  the  latter  is  here  to 
be  preferred  to  the  MT  needs  no  proof  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC*  82).  Instead  of  the  unintelligible 
language  and  meaningless  repetitions  of  w.*-  \  we 
read,  '  And  lo,  the  woman  that  kept  the  door  was 
cleaning  wheat,  and  she  slumbered  and  slept,  and 
the  brothers  Rechab  and  Baanah  passed  in  un- 
observed and  came  into  the  house  as  Ishbosheth 
lay  upon  his  bed,  and  they  smote  him  and  slew 


him,'  etc.  The  assassins  came  to  David  with  tin 
head  of  their  victim ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  the 
reward  they  expected,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches  and  condemned  to  instant  death 
(2  S  4*"*').  This  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  David,  who,  although  he  nad  no  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination,  could  not  help  pro- 
fiting from  the  death  of  his  rival.  Seeing  that  he 
was  the  only  possible  leader  against  the  Philistines, 
the  whole  nation  of  Israel  now  offered  him  their 
allegiance,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  able 
vastly  to  strengthen  his  position  by  wresting  from 
the  Jebusites  the  stronghold  of  Jerusalem,  which 
city  was  henceforward  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  Ishbosheth  (».«.  Ishbaal)  should  also  prob.  be 
read  in  2  S  23*  for  Josheb-basshebeth  (wh.  see). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

ISHHOD  'man  of  majesty ').— A  Manaas- 

ite,  1  Ch  718  (AV  Ishod).    See  GENEALOGY. 

ISHI  (T#:  '  salutary  ').  —  1.  A  Jerahmeelite, 
1  Ch  2°.  2.  A  Judahite  chief,  1  Ch  4».  3.  A 
chief  of  East  Manasseh,  1  Ch  5s4.  4.  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  500  men  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(wnich  see)  who  smote  the  Amalekites  at  Mt.  Seir, 
1  Ch  4".  See  Genealogy,  II.  5,  IV.  11, 57,  VII.»  8. 

ISHI  (V'k  '  my  husband,'  LXX  i  irfip  fwv).— The 
name  which  Hosea  (2M)  recommends  Israel  to  apply 
to  J"  instead  of  Baali,  '  my  lord '  (see  Hosea,  and 
cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  of  1st.  171,  408  f.). 

ISHMA  (kw>:).— One  of  the  sons  (acc  to  LXX) 
of  Etam,  1  Ch  4*.  The  MT  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt. See  Genealogy. 

ISHMAEL  (Skj^:  'God  heareth,'  or  better, 
'  May  God  hear  '*). — The  son  of  Abraham,  by  his 
concubine  Hagar.  The  history  of  Ishmael  is  con- 
tained in  parts  of  Gn  16.  17.  218-n  25— chapters  of 
which  161*-  «•  «■ »  17.  25'-IU*u-1'  belong  to  P,  the 
rest  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  Ishmael)  belonging  to 
J  (ch.  16)  or  E  (ch.  21).  Sarah  was  barren  (Gn 
16') ;  so,  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age 
(cf.  30»- ',  also  22**,  Ex  21™),  she  gives  Abraham 
her  handmaid  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  his  concu- 
bine, in  the  hope  that  she  may  be  'builded  up 
from  her*  (16s),  i.e.  obtain  a  family  by  her  t— viz. 
by  adopting  Hagar's  offspring  as  her  own.  When 
Hagar  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  a  womanly 
feeling  of  superiority  took  possession  of  her,  ana 
she  'despised^  Sarah  (cf.  18  1«-),  who  forthwith 
complains  reproachfully  to  her  husband,  uttering 
the  passionate  wish  that  the  indignity  done  to  her 
may  be  visited  upon  him,  and  appealing  to  Jehovah 
to  judge  whether  he  is  not  to  blame  for  permitting 
it.  Abraham  replies  that  Hagar  is  Sarah's  slave, 
and  she  can  do  to  her  as  she  pleases.  She  accord- 
ingly '  deals  hardly  *  with  her,  lit.  '  humbles '  her,t 
viz.  by  imposing  upon  her  hard  or  degrading  work, 
from  which  Hagar  seeks  refuge  by  flight  (16*"*). 
Hagar  was  an  Egyptian :  so  she  naturally  fled  in 
the  direction  of  Egypt ;  and  there,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, by  '  the  spring  on  the  way  to  Shur '  —  the 
spring  known  afterwards  (v.")  as  the  well  Beer- 
labai-roi,  and  identified  by  many  §  with  Muweilih, 
a  watering-place  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  'Ain 
£adls,  on  the  caravan  route  between  Hebron  and 

•  The  name  oocun  also  in  early  Bab.  as  that  of  a  slave  from 
the  land  of  '  M&rtu '  or  the  Amorites  (Thureau  Dangin,  /to*. 
cCAuyr.,  1897,  p.  78)  and  in  Hinaian  (Hommel,  Sud.-Arab. 
ChnsUmaXh.it,  117, 186). 

t  The  expression,  at  80».  For  the  family  being  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  house,  cf.  Ru  4",  Dt  26>,  Ex  1». 

(  See  especially,  on  the  word  here  used,  Rahlfs,  '}?  «nd 
in  den  Ptalmen  (1892),  p.  67  ff.  (with  numerous  illustration* 
from  Arabic) ;  more  briefly,  Driver,  Dtut.  p.  146.   Of  On  II" 
('afflict  7. 

I  See  Trumbull,  KadesMnrnm,  p.  64,  and  of.  DUhn 
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Egypt — the  angel  of  J"  '  found '  her.  He  addresses 
to  her  three  words  (16*"11) :  firstly,  bidding  her 
return  to  her  mistress,  and  *  humble  herself '  * 
under  her  hands ;  secondly,  encouraging  her  to 
take  this  step  by  the  promise  of  a  numerous  seed ; 
and  thirdly,  fixing  in  anticipation  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  her  future  son :  '  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Ishmael,  because  Jehovah  hath  heard  thy  affliction. 
And  he  shall  be  a  wild-ass  of  a  man,  hisnand  being 
against  all,  and  the  hand  of  all  being  against  him  : 
and  in  front  of  all  his  brethren  he  shall  dwell.' 
The  wild-ass  is  a  wayward,  intractable  creature, 
whose  home  is  the  prairie  (see  the  description  in 
Job  39*-*;  and  cf.  Hos  8'  'going  alone  wilfully'). 
Ishmael,  like  many  of  the  other  characters  in  Gn, 
is  an  impersonation  of  his  descendants ;  and  the  nar- 
rator draws  here  a  true  and  picturesque  description 
of  the  Bedawis.t  and  of  the  life  led  by  them  to  the 
present  day :  now,  as  ever,  they  are  the  free  and 
independent  sons  of  the  desert,  owning  no  authority 
save  that  of  their  own  chief,  reckless  of  life,  if 
occasion  demands  it,  ever  ready  to  plunder  the 
hapless  traveller  who  ventures  without  permission 
within  their  domain.  The  tribes  whom  the  He- 
brews thus  regarded  as  descended  from  Ishmael, 
dwelt  partly,  it  seems,  on  the  S.  of  Canaan ;  but 
in  the  main,  as  the  words  '  in  the  front  of  all  his 
brethren '  (so  2518b,  cf.  v.*)  imply.J  their  home  was 
on  the  east  of  Israel  and  Edom  (see  below). 

The  next  allusion  to  Ishmael  is  in  ch.  17  (P), 
where,  after  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham, incredulous,  and  still  resting  his  hopes  upon 
Ishmael,  utters  the  entreaty  on  his  behalf  (17"), 

•  Oh  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  ! '  §  In 
reply,  God  reaffirms  His  promise  to  Sarah,  but  adds 
(witn  a  play  on  his  name),  '  And  as  for  Ishmael,  / 
have  heard  thee :  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him 
exceedingly ;  twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I 
will  make  him  into  a  great  nation '  (17*  f*ee  25"""). 
And  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  it  is  stated  that 
Ishmael,  being  13  years  old  (cf.  17M  with  16", 
both  P),  was  circumcised,  together  with  the  other 
male  members  of  Abraham's  household. 

We  again  hear  of  Ishmael  some  three  years 
afterwards,  when  Isaac  was  weaned  II  (21"1  E). 
Sarah  '  saw  the  son  of  Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  whom 
she  had  borne  unto  Abraham,  playing,  or  tporting, 
jesting  (19"  26",  Ex  32»,  Jg  16»);ther  maternal 
jealousy  is  excited ;  she  a  second  time  appeals  to  her 
husband,  and  bids  him,  with  some  perem ptoriness, 

*  cast  out '  both  Ishmael  and  his  slave-mother.  Abra- 
ham, though  resenting  this  demand, — for  Ishmael 
was  his  firstborn,  and  had  obviously  also  (note  '  on 
account  Of  his  son ')  won  his  affection, — is  neverthe- 
less encouraged  by  God — as  may  be  inferred  from 
v.",  in  a  nocturnal  vision  or  dream — to  yield  to  it : 
Abraham's  genuine  'seed,'  the  inheritors  of  the 
promises,  are  to  be  in  Isaac's  line ;  and  national 
greatness  elsewhere  is  in  store  for  Ishmael  also. 
Resigned  by  these  thoughts  to  the  loss  of  his  son, 
he  sends  him  away  with  his  mother,  giving  them 
a  modicum  of  provision  to  support  them  on  their 
journey.  They  wander  to  and  fro  over  the  dry  and 
stony  soil  of  the  desert  about  Beersheba  until  their 
water  is   exhausted ;   Hagar   then,  faint  and 

•  The  same  word  (in  the  reflexive  eonj.)  as  in  v.». 

t  Arab,  bedavi  (also  beddwi),  a  dweller  in  the  badxe  or  open 
plain,  opp.  to  the  'ahl  ui-hadari,  or  dwellers  in  fixed  localities 
Wuq) :  see  Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  pp.  171,  172,  589. 

1  In  aco  rdance  with  the  general  sense  of  the  expression :  see 
e.g.  IK ll', Zee H«. 

|  is.  une'er  thy  eye  and  care  ;  cf.  Hos  6»,  Jer  80",  Is  68>. 

I  Which  may  not  have  been  till  he  was  two,  or  even  three 
years  old  (!  Mao  7"). 

%  hXX  inutnrs  (adding  ptrk  'Inmm  nZ  M  uirHi),  Vulg. 
tudentm,  Qnk.  TW?  («°  J«  18*)-  The  rend,  'mocking' 
Is  uncertain,  though  prff  has  certainly  this  sense  when  (oUowed 
by  the  pre)  I.  f  (at  or  again*),  89>«- «. 


desperate,  flings  the  child  down  under  the  shade 
of  one  of  the  bushes,  and  seats  herself  sadly  some 
little  way  off,  not  wishing  to  look  upon  the  death 
of  her  son.  But  God  'heard'  the  voice  of  the 
crying  child — the  word  is  evidently  chosen  with 
allusion  to  the  name  Ishmael,  even  if  it  be  not 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  its  origin  (cf.  16" 
[J],  17"°  [P])  *, — called  out  to  his  mother,  reassured 
her  with  a  fresh  promise  (see  16'°)  of  Ishmael's  future 
greatness,  and  showed  her  a  well  of  water,  which 
enabled  her  to  revive  the  dying  lad.  Ishmael  grew 
up,  made  his  home  in  the  wilderness  on  the  8.  of 
Canaan,  and  became  famous  as  an  archer.  His 
wife,  it  is  added,  like  his  mother,  was  an 
Egyptian. 

The  only  other  incidents  of  Ishmael's  life  which 
are  mentioned,  are  that  he  and  Isaac  buried  their 
father  after  his  death  (25*  P),  and  that  he  himself 
died  at  the  age  of  127  (25"  P). 

Two  expressions  in  ch.  21  deserve  to  be  briefly  commented 
upon. 

0)  PW?  in  v.*  was  a  word  which  lent  itself  readily  to  Hag- 
gadistio  expositions.  R.  Akiba  (on  account  of  its  use  in  On 
89"-i7)  supposed  it  to  refer  to  Ishmael's  unchastity,  R. 
Ishmael  (on  account  ol  its  use  in  Ex  32°)  to  his  devotion  to 
idolatry ;  other  Rabbis  (on  account  of  the  use  of  pnip  In  28  2", 
Pr  26"0  to  attempts  made  by  him  to  shoot  his  brother  (Bereehith 
Rabba,  ad  loc,  p.  254  f.  in  Wunsche's  translation  ;  the  second 
explanation  also  in  Jer.  Qwttt.  ad  Gen.,  and  in  Targ.  Pseud-Jon. 
ad  loc.).  There  were  also  other  stories  current  among  the  later 
Jews  respecting  Ishmael's  insolence  towards  his  brother,  his 
disputes  with  him  concerning  the  birthright,  eto:  see  Beer, 
Leben  A  braham't  nach  A  ufaumng  derjCd.  Sage,  pp.  49  ft.  (where 
other  Haggodistio  expansions  of  the  narrative  of  Ishmael's  ex- 

{mlsion  are  also  given),  57,  61.  St.  Paul,  in  Gal  4»  (i  »/««•>), 
ollows  some  of  these  later  traditions. 

(2)  'Flung'  0)7?")  in  v.u  dearly  implies  that  hitherto 
Ishmael  had  been  carried  by  his  mother,al  though  according  to  16" 
215. 8  he  must  have  been  15  years  old,  if  not  more  (see  preced.  coL 
and  note  IIV  Attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  inconsis- 
tency :  but  It  is  in  reality  similar  to  the  one  in  12U»-  (as  well  as 
others  occurring  in  other  parts  of  On) ;  16™  21°,  the  passages 
which  fix  the  age  of  Ishmael,  belong  to  P,  whereas  the  present 
narrative  belongs  to  a  different  writer,  E,  who  took  a  different 
view  of  the  chronology,  and  pictured  Ishmael  as  still  an  infant 
(cf.  v.*> '  and  he  grew  up  'X 

The  twelve  'princes'  begotten  by  Ishmael  (17"), 
or,  in  other  words,  the  twelve  eponymous  ancestors 
of  the  tribes  who  were  reputed  to  be  descended 
from  him,  are  enumerated  in  2511""  (P) :  Nebaioth, 
Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma',  Dumah,  Massa, 
Hadad,  Tema,  Jefur,  Naphish,  and  £edemah.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  mentioned  several  times  be- 
sides in  the  OT,  chiefly  as  wealthy  pastoral  or 
trading  tribes  (Jer  49*-"  Is  60',  Ezk  27M;  cf.  Is  42", 
Jer  2",  Ca  1",  Ps  120»),  K.edar  also  (Is  21")  as 
famous  for  its  archers  (cf.  Gn  21") ;  T6ma  (about 
250  miles  8.E.  of  Edom)  is  mentioned  Is  21u,  Jer 
25a,  Job  61* :  Jetur  and  Naphish  appear  from  1  Ch 
5"  to  have  been  neighbours  of  Reuben  on  the  E. 
of  Jordan ;  the  former  in  later  days  moved  north- 
wards, and  are  known  in  the  Roman  age  as  the 
wild  and  predatory  mountain-tribe  of  Ituraeans, 
skilled  likewise  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  for  further 
particulars  see  the  separate  names  in  this  Diction- 
ary, t  The  home  of  Ishmael  himself  is  in  Gn  21u 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  on  the  S.  of  Canaan,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  Ishmaelites  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;t  but  the  general  situation  of  the  tribes 
descended  from  him  was  unquestionably  on  the 
east  of  Palestine,  Edom,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
in  agreement  with  the  expression  in  16"  and  25uk 
(cf.  v.')  '  in  the  front  of  all  his  brethren ' :  some  of 
these  tribes  (25")  dwelt  in  fixed  villages  (rfnxq,  cf. 

*  Cf.  the  threefold  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  '  Isaac,'  171* 
CP),  18«-  «  (J),  216  (E) ;  see  p.  485,  No.  8. 

t  Cf.  also  Ed.  O laser,  Skuze  der  Qeech.  u.  Qeogr.  Ambient 
(1890),  ii.  438  B. 

I  The  terms  of  251*  <  And  they  dwelt  from  Havflah  (prob 
ably  north-east  Arabia)  unto  8hur  that  is  in  front  of  Egypt,' 
would  Include  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  The  well  (and  sanctu- 
ary T)  of  Beer-lahai-roi  may  have  been  a  common  meeting-place 
for  Ishmaelites  and  Israelites,  at  which  the  old  traditions  about 
Ishmael  were  recounted  and  kept  alive  (cf.  Stade,  ZA  W,  1881, 
p.  348  tX 
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the  '  villages'  of  Kedar,  Is  42"),  others  in  rim?,  a 
peculiar  word,  denoting,  as  it  seems,  the  temporary 
circular  encampments  of  nomad  tribes  (cf.  Nu  31  , 
Ezk  25*).*  A  daughter  of  Ishmael  is  also  men- 
tioned, as  married  by  Esau,  in  Gn  28*  (where  she 
is  called  Mahalath)  and  36*  (where  her  name  is 
given  as  Baseraath) ;  no  doubt  this  statement 
points  to  the  fact  that  certain  Edomite  clans  (see 
36u,  compared  with  v.4)  had  in  them  an  admixture 
of  Ishmaelite  blood. 

Ishmaelites  are  mentioned  by  J  in  Gn  37*-  " 
391  (a  caravan  of  Ishmaelites  carrying  gums  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt,  to  whom  Joseph  is  sold  by  his 
brethren :  the  parallel  narrative  of  E  speaks  of 
Midianites,  37*-  **),  Jg  8"  (where,  as  the  term  is 
applied  to  Midianites,  who  belonged  to  a  different 
branch  of  the  Abrahamidse,  Gn  25',  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  a  generalized  sense,  'not  of  race,  but  of 
mode  of  life,'  to  denote  itinerant  caravan-traders 
in  general),  Ps  83* ;  and  individual  Ishmaelites 
are  named  in  1  Ch  2"  (Jether,  ' Amasa's  father : 
read  accordingly  in  2  S  17**),  27"  (Obil,  superin- 
tendent of  David's  camels). 

The  Hebrews  classified  their  neighbours  genea- 
logically according  to  the  nearer  or  more  distant 
relationship  in  which  they  were  regarded  as  stand- 
ing towards  themselves.  The  Edomites  were  most 
closely  related  to  them :  they  were  accordingly 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  twin-brother  of  their 
own  immediate  ancestor,  Jacob.  Moab  and  Am- 
nion were  descended  from  Lof,  Abraham's  nephew. 
To  Nabor,  Abraham's  brother,  are  traced  twelve 
Aramaean  tribes, — eight  to  a  wife,  Milcah,  and 
four  to  a  concubine,  Re'umah  (22ao-M).  Six  tribes 
(one  being  Midian),  and  several  sub-tribes,  are  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  though  not  by  Sarah, 
the  mother  of  Isaac,  or  by  Hagar,  but  by  a  concu- 
bine, $eyurah  (251"4).  And  here  twelve  tribes, 
spread  over  different  parts  of  N.  Arabia  and  the 
country  E.  of  Israel,  are  traced  to  Abraham, 
through  a  'handmaid,'  Hagar,  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  Sarah  and  K^eturah.t 
Historical  recollections,  similarities  of  language  or 
civilization,?  or  other  characteristics,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  in  every  case  deter- 
mine, must  have  guided  the  Hebrew  genealogists 
in  thus  forming  ethnio  groups,  and  defining  the 

{irecise  position  occupied  by  each  in  relation  to 
srael.  The  Ishmaelites,  being  referred  to  Abra- 
ham himself,  must  have  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  stock,  and  evidently  (cf.  17"  21u '  a 
great  nation')  enjoyed  a  reputation  among  the 
Hebrews,  though  at  the  same  time  some  inferiority 
was  implied  in  the  fact  that  their  ancestor  was 
Abraham's  son,  not  by  his  legitimate  wife,  but  by 
a  '  handmaid ' :  the  fact  that  Ishmael's  mother  and 
wife  were  both  Egyptian  shows,  further,  that  his 
descendants  were  considered  to  have  Egyptian 
slood  in  their  veins.  §  At  a  much  later  date, 
Ishmael  was  connected  vaguely  with  Arabia  in 
general :  1  Mohammed  was  supposed  to  have  been 

*  The  word  tor  '  nation*'  In  On  25"  Is  also  a  peculiar  one 
(nto»t),  more  Arable  CumnwA)  or  Aramaic  (Ezr  «i>,  and  often  in 
Dn  ;  cf.  in  late  Heb.  Pi  1171)  than  Hebrew  (Nu  24",  also  P,  '  a 
head  of  the  peopUt,  or  clans,  of  a  father*!  house  [».«.  of  a  family] 
In  Midian  0,  and  no  doubt  adopted  here  aa  the  technical  term 
needproperly  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribe*. 

t  The  recurrence  of  the  numbers  8  and  12  in  these  tribal 
systems  is  an  indication  that  they  were  to  some  extent  formed 
artificially. 

t  In  the  oase  of  Moab,  we  know,  tor  Instance,  that  It*  lan- 
guage differed  only  dialectlcally  from  Hebrew. 

I  Burton  (El-Medinah  and  Mecca,  1866,  L  213  f.,  cf.  ill.  SI  f.) 
remarks  on  the  palpably  Egyptian  physiognomy  of  some  ot  the 
Bedawi  clans  ot  Sinai,  and  quotes  Gn  Sin.  Whether  this  was  the 
osae  in  ancient  times,  we  du  not  know ;  but  It  is  perhaps  worth 
remembering  that  the  SInaftic  peninsula  was  for  Ions:  owned  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Egyptians,  who  worked  in  it  mines  of  tur- 
quoise and  copper  (Maspero.  Dawn  of  Civil.  340-358). 

I  Joeephus  {Ant.  L  xfl.  2)  iven  calls  him  the  ar.Ww  rm  IB.m 


descended  from  him  through  Kledar ;  *  he  is 
tioned  several  times  in  the  Kx>r'&n,  and  is  saia  U 
have  assisted  his  father  in  the  construction  of  th« 
Ka'bah  at  Mecca.  +  In  the  OT,  however,  it  is 
important  to  observe,  Ishmael  is  hardly  at  all 
associated  with  what  we  term  '  Arabia ' :  J  the 
'  Arabian '  peninsula  (including  parts  in  the  ex- 
treme South,  as  Hadramaut  and  Sheba)  is  peopled 
by  the  Joktanidte  (descendants  of  Jok^an,  son  of 
Abraham's  sixth  ancestor,  ''Eber,'  and  conse- 
quently much  less  closely  connected  with  Israel), 
Gn  10*"*1 ;  the  Ishmaelites  are  entirely  distinct 
from  these,  and  are  limited  to  certain  specified 
tribes,  living  almost  entirely  on  the  N.  ana  N.W. 
of  the  Joktanidse.§  The  circumcision  of  Ishmael 
at  the  age  of  13  (Gn  17")  is  in  all  probability  in- 
tended as  an  explanation  of  the  corresponding 
custom  among  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  Circum- 
cision has  for  long  been  practised  by  the  '  Arabs ' ; 
but  it  is  commonly  performed  among  them  at  a 
much  later  age  than  was  customary  with  the 
Jews :  H  according  to  Ens.  Prop.  Ev.  VL  xl  49  it 
was  performed  in  the  13th  year  by  ot  'Io-/tai}Xtrat 
ot  Kara  rV  'Apaplav,  and  so  according  to  Jos.  Ant. 
L  xii.  2  by  the 'Apt/Set. 

The  personality  of  Ishmael  must  be  estimated 
similarly  to  that  of  the  other  patriarchs  (cf.  vol.  i. 
p.  15  f . ;  vol.  ii.  p.  533  ff.  ).H  It  is  most  reasonable  to 
regard  him  as  a  historical  character,  but  a  character 
who  at  the  same  time  was  idealized,  and  whose 
biography,  as  told  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  was 
coloured  in  some  of  its  features  by  the  character- 
istics, or  historical  relations,  of  the  tribes  who 
were  considered  to  be  his  descendants.  The  racial 
affinity  of  these  tribes  to  Israel  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  Biblical  narratives ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
picture  of  Sarah's  jealous  opposition  to  Hagar 
and  her  son  reflects  to  some  extent  old  racial 
rivalries  and  conflicts,  which  ended  in  these  tribes 
being  obliged  to  separate  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites,  though  they  secured  a  successful 
independence  elsewhere.  The  human  passions  and 
interests  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  the  promptings,  partly  of  natural  affection, 
partly  of  religious  feeling,  under  which  they  act, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
guides  and  moulds  the  destinies  of  men,  are  all 
portrayed  with  the  vividness  and  psychological 
truth  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

In  Gal  4a-51  the  narrative  of  Ishmael  and  Isaae 
is  expounded  allcgorically.  Hagar  and  Sarah  repre- 
sent the  two  covenants,  the  old  and  the  new: 
Ishmael  is  the  child  after  the  flesh,  born  in 
bondage;  Isaac  is  the  child  of  promise,  born  in 
freedom :  in  the  rivalries  which  arose  between 
them,  and  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 

•  And  so,  in  the  medberal  Jewish  writers,  lHt$tf:  frf} 
and  TjajW}>  both  mean  '  Arabic" 

t  See  T.  P.  Hughes,  Diet,  of  /riant,  !.*.  Ishmael's  tomb  Is 
shown  at  Mecca. 

{  In  the  OT  'Arab'  is  the  name  simply  of  a  single  com- 
paratively small  tribe  (above,  vol.  L  p.  135). 

|  The  principal  Bedawi  tribes  are  spread  also  over  the  N.  and 
N.W.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (see  the  Bncycl  BrU.»  ii.  246-0); 
but  It  should  be  added,  to  preclude  misunderstanding,  that  we 
cannot  identlfv  any  of  them  specifically  with  the  tribes  con- 
nected in  the  OT  with  Ishmael :  all  that  can  be  predicated  Is  a 
general  resemblance  in  their  character  and  mode  ot  life  to  the 
description  in  On  IS1'. 

I  Among  the  Bed* wis  of  the  Slnaltio  Peninsula,  far  Instance, 
at  the  age  of  8  (Palmer,  in  the  Ordnanm  aurtey  of  the 
Pen.  ofSvnai,  p.  69) ;  among  those  of  Arabia  at  the  age  of  6-6, 
but  sometimes  ten  years  later  (Burton,  Lc  Hi.  81).  Ibn  Athlr 
says  that  among  the  ancient  Arabians  the  age  was  from  10  to 
16  years  (Pococke,  Spec.  Hiet.  Arab.  319X 

H  Kuenen  (ThT,  May  1871,  p.  296  f.)  and  others  nward  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  as  simply  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  the  tribes 
known  as  '  Haoarkkes,'  and  '  sons  of  Ishmael '  or  '  Ishmaelites,' 
the  narratives  ot  Hagar*s  flight  and  expulsion  being  suggested 
by  the  meaning  of  the  names  (at  Arab,  hajara,  M  tie ;  nejrak, 
flight).   Cf.  p.  534,  notes.  ^ 
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St.  Paul  sees  foreshadowed  the  conflict  in  the  history 
of  the  nascent  Church,  the  defeat  of  the  spirit 
which  clung  to  carnal  ordinances,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  had  the  faith  and 
the  insight  to  see  that  such  ordinances  must  pass 
away.  The  practical  conclusion  follows:  let  the 
Galatian  converts  'stand  fast'  in  the  freedom 
in  which  Christ  had  set  them,  and  not  'be  en- 
tangled  again  in  a  yoke'  of  Jewish  ordinances. 

S.  R,  Driver. 

ISHMAEL. — 1.  See  preceding  article.  2.  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  through 
Merib-baal  (Mephibosheth),  1  Ch  8»  9**.  8.  The 
father  or  ancestor  of  the  Zebadiah  who  was  ruler 
(tj;)  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  2  Ch  19".  i.  The  son  of  Jehohanan,  one 
of  the '  captains  of  hundreds,'  who  assisted  Jehoiada 
in  restoring  Jehoash  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  2  Ch 
S31.  8.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Pashhur,  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife, 
Ezr  10".    In  1  Es  9»  IsmaeL 

6.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  the  son  of 
Eliahama,  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  David. 
See  Jer  40-42,  and  the  brief  summary  in  2  K25""*. 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Ishmael  was  a  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  bodies  of  Jewish  troops 
which  maintained  their  independence  in  the  country 
districts.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  appointed  Gedaliah 

Swh.  see),  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  protector  of 
'eremiah  (Jer  26"),  as  governor  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Jewish  state,  with  his  residence  at  Mizpah ; 
and  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  attempt  to  restore 
confidence  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  to  induce  the  remains  of  Zedekiah's 
army  to  submit  to  the  Babylonian  conquerors.  At 
first  Gedaliah's  efforts  met  with  a  certain  success. 
The  captains  of  the  Jewish  forces,  and  Ishmael 
among  the  number,  came  to  Mizpah,  and  made 
their  submission  to  the  new  governor.  Gedaliah, 
promising  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Babylonians 
on  their  behalf,  exhorted  them  to  settle  quietly  in 
the  cities  they  had  occupied,  and  to  gather  in  the 
harvest,  which  was  then  standing  neglected  in  the 
fields  (Jer  40,mU).  But  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  desolated  country  of  Judah  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Baal  is,  the 
king  of  Ammon,  who  doubtless  saw  an  opportunity 
of  extending  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours  on  the  west.  He  found  a  willing  tool 
in  Ishmael,  whom  he  commissioned  to  assassinate 
Gedaliah.  Ishmael  may  have  been  actuated  by  a 
fanatical  hatred  against  a  fellow-countryman  who 
had  consented  to  acknowledge  the  Chaldean 
supremacy,  or  by  jealousy  of  the  preference  given 
to  Gedaliah  over  a  member  of  the  royal  house. 
His  designs,  however,  were  not  unknown ;  and 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  the  other  officers 
who  had  formerly  acted  with  Ishmael  but  now 
supported  Gedaliah,  warned  the  latter  of  his 
danger.  Gedaliah,  unfortunately,  would  not  listen 
to  their  warnings ;  and  when  Johanan,  seeing  how 
disastrous  the  death  of  Gedaliah  would  be  for  all 
the  Jews,  offered  to  kill  Ishmael  privately,  the 
governor  refused  to  consent  to  the  proposal,  and 
declared  that  the  charges  made  against  Ishmael 
were  only  calumnies  (ifi."-1*). 

In  the  seventh  month,  that  is,  about  three 
months  after  the  fall  of  Jerus.  and  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  Ishmael  with  ten 
confederates  came  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.*  Here 
they  were  hospitably  entertained ;  but  during  the 
meal  rose  up  against  their  hosts,  and  murdered 
Gedaliah  and  all  the  Jewish  and  Chaldraan  soldiers 
in  his  retinue.  Ishmael  must  after  this  have 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  for  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  any  news  of  what  had  taken  place  from 

•  In  ill  the  word!  jjafl  'JTJ  should  be  omitted ;  to  LXX. 


being  published  abroad.  Two  days  later  a  party 
of  eiglity  pilgrims  from  Shechem,  Shiloh,  ana 
Samaria  passed  by  Mizpah,  with  offerings  which 
they  intended  to  present  at  the  ruined  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  On  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuary  they  were  attired  as  mourners,  with 
beards  shaven,  and  clothes  rent,  and  gashes  on 
their  face  and  hands.  With  feigned  grief*  Ishmael 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  invited  them  to  visit 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  Once  inside  the  city,  they 
were  pnt  to  death  by  Ishmael  and  his  men.  Ten 
of  them,  however,  were  able  to  ransom  their  lives 
by  promising  to  deliver  up  the  stores  of  wheat, 
barley,  oil,  and  honey  which  they  bad  hidden  in 
the  fields.  The  corpses  of  the  seventy  murdered 
men  were  thrown  into  a  great  pit  or  cistern, 
which  had  been  made  by  Asa  at  the  time  of  his 
war  with  Baasha  (cf.  1  K  IS'*"").  The  people  of 
Mizpah,  together  with  the  royal  princesses,  who 
had  been  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  charge  of 
Gedaliah,  Ishmael  now  treated  as  his  prisoners, 
and  attempted  to  carry  them  off  to  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jer  411-M).  But  tidings  of  the 
events  at  Mizpah  had  reached  Johanan  ben- 
Kareah  and  his  companions.  They  collected  their 
troops  and  pursued  after  the  fugitives,  whom  they 
overtook  by  the  great  pool  of  Gibeon,  the  scene  of 
the  fight  between  the  men  of  Joab  and  of  Abner 
(2  S  2"-M).  The  captives,  among  whom  were  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  and  his  scribe  Baruch  (of.  Jer  40* 
42><-  43»),  gladly  went  over  to  the  pursuing  forces ; 
but  Ishmael  with  eight  of  his  men  escaped  to  the 
Ammonites.  The  Jewish  leaders,  having  failed  to 
capture  Ishmael,  were  now  afraid  of  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  the  king  of  Babylon  for  the  murder 
of  his  vassal  Gedaliah.  Accordingly  they  did  not 
venture  to  return  to  Mizpah,  but  moved  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  whence  they  sub- 
sequently fled  to  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  advice  and 
warnings  of  Jeremiah  (Jer  41ll-43u).  A  reference 
in  Jer  52s0  to  745  persons  who  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.e.  four  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerus.,  is 
perhaps  to  be  connected  with  fresh  measures  taken 
against  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  the  outrage  of 
Ishmael.  The  murder  of  Gedaliah  was  kept  in 
memory  by  a  fast  instituted  in  the  seventh  month 
(Zee  7*  8U),  which  is  celebrated  on  the  3rd  day  of 
Tisri  (Sept. -Oct.)  H.  A  White. 

I8HMAIAH  (vnifff.  'J' hears').— The  'ruler'  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  1  Ch  27u. 

I8HMERAI (mj^perh.  for  nnoch '  J* keeps').— A 

Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8U.  See  Genealogy. 

ISHPAH  (nBh).  —  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  8».  See  Genealogy,  VHL  11. 

ISHPAH  A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8". 

ISHSECHEL,  Ezr  8U  RVm.— It  is  uncertain 
whether  S^r  eNj  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name 
(cf .  LXX  <Wjp  <rax<ir  A,  if.  <rax<&x  B),  or  should  be  tr° 
'  a  man  of  discretion,'  so  Luc  (<Wk>  owerit)  and  RV; 
AV  '  a  man  of  understanding,'  cf.  1  Es  8*T  &v$pa(t) 
Hurrfiiu>ra(t).  For  the  word  ?ft= discretion,  intel- 
ligence, of.  1  S  25»,  1  Ch  22",  ft  13»  16",  Ps  111" 
etc.  The  context  leads  us  to  expect  the  proper 
name  of  the  representative  of  the  sons  of  Mahli, 
and  the  order  of  the  words  is  decidedly  against 
the  supposition  that  Sherebiah  is  meant,  the  con- 
junction having  been  inserted  by  mistake.  With 
the  name  Ish-sechel  we  might  compare  Eshbaal, 
1  Ch  8",  Ishhod,  ib.  7".   But  such  forms  are  rare, 

•  In  41*  LXX  read*  wnl  Ufi*m  mm)  tomt,  'they  mpt  u 

they  went,'  which  Cornill  adopt* ;  bat  the  ' 
teem  to  be  neocewiy. 
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and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  corruption  in 
the  text ;  the  proper  name  may  have  fallen  out 
before  the  complimentary  designation,  or  may 
have  been  wrongly  corrected  into  the  present  form 
Ish-sechel.    Cf.  Kyssel  and  Kyle,  ad  toe. 

H.  A.  White. 
ISHYAH   (ntf:   'resembling  (his  father)').'— 
Second  son  of  Asher,  Gn  46"  P,  1  Ch  7". 

ISHYI  fat*: « resembling  (his  father) ').— 1.  Third 
son  of  Asher,  Gn  46",  Nu  26"  P,  1  Ch  7"  :  patron. 
Ishvites,  Nu  26M.  2.  Second  son  of  Saul  by 
Abinoam,  1  S  14".  The  orig.  name  may  have  been 
1'5>sj  =  Vsr^*=nf3rTh<  (Wellh.  and  Driver,  ad  toe.). 

ISLAND,  ISLE  (<k,  □»*,  rfyrot,  mplov)  is  the  tr.  of 
a  Heb.  word  which  has  a  much  wider  significance. 
Its  root-meaning  is  supposed  to  be  habitable  land, 
and  in  one  passage  (Is  42u)  it  means  undoubtedly 
dry  land,  as  opposed  to  water :  '  I  will  make  the 
rivers  islands,  and  I  will  dry  up  the  pools '  (RV). 
Accordingly,  some  translators  (Cneyne  uniformly  in 
Psalms,  and  in  Deutero. -Isaiah  frequently)  render 
it  land*  or  countries,  with  the  maritime  connota- 
tion entirely  left  out.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  passages,  however,  it  signifies  coastland 
— land  either  washed  or  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
whether  belonging  to  continents  or  islands.  The 
idea  of  distance  is  usually  contained  in  the  word, 
either  implicitly  (Ps  971,  Is  U11  42")  or  expressly 
(Is  66",  Jer  31"),  although  in  Is  20*  this  isle 
plainly  means  the  coastland  of  Canaan.  The  isles 
that  are  in  the  sea  (Ezk  26u)  are  the  coasUands,  or 
island-like  countries  on  the  seaboard,  which  profited 
by  the  traffic  of  Tyre ;  and  in  one  instance,  judg- 
ing by  the  ivory  and  ebony  which  they  had  to 
exchange,  many  isles  (Ezk  27")  may  be  East 
Africa  or  India.  Usually,  however,  they  are  the 
islands  and  maritime  countries  to  the  West.  The 
isles  of  the  sea  on  which  Ahasuerus  laid  tribute 
(Est  101)  are  the  Islands  and  Coastlands  of  the 
yEgean,  in  contrast  to  the  inland  countries  of  Asia, 
as  apparently  also  are  the  isles  (Dn  llu)  of  which 
•the  king  of  the  North'  (11"),  Antiochus  the 
Great,  should '  take  many.'  The  isles  of  the  sea  are 
elsewhere  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
countries  on  the  western  seaboard,  with  which  the 
people  of  Palestine  traded  in  later  times,  as  when 
Simon  Maocabeeus  (1  Mac  14°  RV) '  took  Joppa  for 
a  haven,  and  made  it  an  entrance  for  the  isles  of  the 
sea.'  The  isles  of  Elishah— one  of  the  sons  of 
Javan  (Gn  10*) — which  furnish  blue  and  purple  to 
the  people  of  Tyre  (Ezk  277),  may  point  to  Elis 
and  the  Peloponnesus  generally  which  produced 
those  dyes.  The  isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gn  10*,  Zeph 
2U)  are  the  distant  coastlands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean.  The  isles  are  sometimes  used  in 
Ps,  in  Is,  and  in  Jer  to  designate  the  West,  some- 
times the  distant  West,  in  contrast  to  the  East. 
Tarshish  and  the  isles  (Ps  72"),  and  Sheba  and  Seba, 
represent  respectively  the  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  isles  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  {Is  42"),  and  the  isles  ofKittvm 
(Jer  2")  are  joined  with  Kedar  to  signify  all  Lands 
from  west  to  east.  There  are  references  to  in- 
dividual islands  both  in  OT  and  in  NT.  The  isles 
ofKittim  (Jer  2",  Ezk  27')  are  the  coasts  of  Cyprus, 
but  the  name  was  used  later  for  any  Western  mari- 
time people,  as  far  even  as  Italy  (Dn  II",  1  Mac  l1 
8*);  theisleofCaphtor  (Jer 47* margin;  comp.  Am 9', 
Dt  2°,  Gn  10")  is  held  to  be  Crete,  although  some 
authorities  identify  it  with  the  coastland  of  the 
Delta  ;  'the  men  of  Dedan'  (Ezk  27")  are  in  the 
LXX  (B'PooW,  A  'hpaSlur)  called  Rbodians  (initial 
R  being  read  instead  of  D),  where  the  reference 
vouid  be  to  the  islanders  of  Rhodes,  who  were 
famous  mariners;  Tyre  appears  as  an  island 
(Is  23*),  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  may  be 


the  dwellers  on  the  neighbouring  seacoast  ol 
Phoenicia.  Cyprus  (Ac  4"  134),  Crete  (Ao  27,  Tit 
1),  Cauda  (Ac  27",  AV  Clauda),  Melita  (Ac  281), 
Patmos  (Rev  1*),  are  islands  mentioned  in  the  NT. 
One  reference,  the  island  of  the  innocent  (Job  22*>), 
which  for  long  puzzled  translators  and  comment- 
ators, has  disappeared  in  RV,  where  the  rendering 
is  him  that  is  not  innocent,  the  mistranslation  having 
arisen  from  confusing '»,  the  particle  not  (found  in 
Ichabod,  Jezebel),  with  '»,  an  island.  The  wild 
beasts  of  the  island  (Is  13B  24",  Jer  1*)  have  also 
disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  wolves,  AV 
having  mistaken  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

See,  further,  G.  A.  Smith's  HGHL,  pp.  135,  136, 
and  the  same  author's  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  pp.  109,  110. 

T.  Nicol. 

I8HACHIAH  (vijjptf « J*  supports').— A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31". 

ISHAEL  (/Lt/m^Xm),  1  Es  9°.  —  In  Ezr  10" 

ISHMAEL. 

ISMAERUS  (A  lo-iid-npot,  B  Md>»o»,  AV  Omaerus) 
— 1  Es  9W  =  AMKAH  (Mapei),  Ezr  10*. 

ISRAEL,  HISTORY  OF.— 

L  The  Name  of  the  People. 
Ii.  The  National  Characteristics  of  I 
UL  The  Land  of  Intel, 
lv.  The  8oureea  of  the  History. 

T.  The  History. 

1.  The  Origini. 

2.  Israel  under  the  Egyptians. 
B.  The  Exodus  and  the  WUdei 
a.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
i.  The  Transformation  of  Israel. 
&  The  Undivided  Kingdom. 

7.  The  Hundred  Year?  War  with  i 

8.  The  Tyranny  of  Asahur. 

9.  The  Fall  and  Exile  of  Judah. 
10  The  Exile  and  the  Return. 
11.  The  Greek  Period. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  political 
history  of  Israel,  leaving  the  religious  history  (as  far  as  possible) 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  article  on  the  Theology  of  the  OT,  to 
appear  In  a  later  volume  of  this  Diotionary.  A  further  object 
has  been  to  call  attention  to  the  most  important  reconstruc- 
tion! of  parts  of  the  history,  whloh  have  been  offered  by  reoent 
critics. 

i.  The  Name. — (a)  The  people  themselves  called 
themselves  in  OT  times  Yisrael  *  (so  also  they 
are  called  by  Mesha,  Moabite  Stone,  lines  6,  7), 
or  StsKfn  «ja  Beni  Ytsrael.  The  latter  form  de- 
scribes the  people  as  the  descendants  of  an  ancestor 
Israel  (Jacob),  Gn  43»-  »• 11  ( J)  etc  See  J acob.  In 
an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  IX.  (c.  854  B.C.)  the 
name  Sirlai  occurs  coupled  with  the  mention  of 
Ahab.  For  the  form  Y-si-rVl  read  on  the  stele  of 
Merenptah,  see  below,  p.  509*. 

(6)  Foreigners,  and  Israelites  speaking  of  them- 
selves to  foreigners,  used  the  term  "as  Ibhri,  Gn 
39"-"  (J),  Ex  1"  2»  (E),  18  41'  131*  14".  The 
name  is  found  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2,  '  Hebrteasque 
terras';  cf.  Gn  40"»  'the  land  of  the  Hebrews') 
and  in  Jos.  in  referring  to  the  language  {Ant.  I. 
L  1,  2,  Bekker)  and  to  the  people  {Ant.  VL  v.  3, 
vxi.  iv.  1,  Bekker).  No  satisfactory  explanation 
of  'Ibhri  can  be  given.  It  may  be  connected  with 
tie  Eber  of  Gn  10"-  * ;  it  will  then  be  the  desig- 
nation of  several  other  peoples  besides  Israel. 
Again,  it  may  be  the  adjective  corresponding  to 
the  substantive  tm  'Ebher  'other  side,'  'beyond',; 
Is  7"  'beyond  the  river,'  91  [8»  Heb.]  'beyond 
Jordan,'  Jer  2521 '  beyond  the  sea.'  It  would  seem 
from  these  examples  that  'Ibhri  (Hebrew)  desig- 
nated the  Israelites  as  not  autochthonous,  but  as 
intruders  in  Canaan  from  some  land  'beyond'; 
cf.  Gn  14"  where  Abram  the  Hebrew  (the  new 

*  The  name  Ilrael  appears  to  mean  'God  persists  or  perse- 
veres' (see  Jaoob,  p.  680»)  rather  than  'God  strives'  in  ths 
sense  of  contends  ('eestreltet  Gott.'  Keltic,  Eigcnnomen,  60) 
or  '  El's  warrior '  (Ges.,  Ewald,  Kuutisch). 
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comer,  ru  repdrji,  LXX)  is  distinguished  from 
Mamre  the  Amorite  (the  old  inhabitant).  See 
Hebrew. 

(e)  'IovScuot  or  ' Judeeus '  ('Jew')  was  the  term 
used  by  classical  writers,  and  in  part  by  Jos. 
(e.g.  Ant.  VII.  iv.  1,  'David  i  t&v  lovSalwv  /Scurt- 
\eit')  in  referring  even  to  ancient  times.  This 
use  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  great  part  played  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  post-exilio  history  of  the  people.   See  Jew. 

ii.  The  National  Characteristics  of  Israel. 
— The  character  of  the  ancient  Israelites  as  a 
nation  may  be  gathered  partly  from  their  history, 
partly  from  a  study  of  the  facts  of  their  history 
in  the  light  of  the  characteristics  of  the  modern 
Bedawin.  The  Israelites  entered  Canaan  as 
nomads,  and  displayed,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
period,  most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  tent- 
dwellers.  They  seem  to  have  been  content  with 
the  simple  conditions  of  life  under  which  the 
Bedawin  live ;  and  to  have  been  but  little  attracted 
by  the  civilization  (as  distinguished  from  the  flesh- 
pots)  of  Egypt,  or  by  the  culture  (as  distinguished 
from  the  idolatry)  of  Canaan.  Their  ideal  was 
that  of  the  shepherd  (Gn  46""**  J),  which  does 
not  in  practice  exclude  such  simple  agriculture 
as  the  care  of  a  few  date  palms  (as  among  the 
modern  Arabs),  or  the  raising  of  a  few  scattered 
crops  of  cereals  (as  among  the  Zulus  before  1878). 
The  Israelites,  as  revealed  in  their  earliest  litera- 
ture, appear  as  brave,  adventurous,  crafty,  treach- 
erous, and  vengeful  in  war  and  enmity  (the  careers 
of  Gideon,  David,  and  Joab  illustrate  these  char- 
acteristics) ;  pure  in  point  of  sexual  morality 
within  the  limits  of  the  polygamy  allowed  to 
all  Eastern  peoples  (cf.  Gn  39»,  2  S  12"' ;  of .  also 
the  laws  Ex  20",  and  note  especially  the  wide 
scope  of  the  language  used,  21'"u) ;  strong  in 
loyalty  to  the  clan  and  correspondingly  weak  in 
national  cohesion  (see  Judges  and  1  and  2  Samuel, 
passim).  The  mercantile  aptitude  shown  by  Israel 
so  much  in  modern  times  is  alluded  to  even  by 
Hosea  (127-  •-*  •  )  and  Amos  (8*-  •),  with  further 
allusion  to  cheating  and  fraud.  Possibly  Israel 
first  learned  successful  trading  from  the  Canaau- 
ites  (cf.  Hos  127  RVm),  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  had  already  practised  it  in  their  nomad 
period,  for  the  nomads  too  were  merchants,  Gn 
37*  'Ishmaelites'  J,  and  *  'Midianites'  E,  Ezk 
27". 

In  matters  of  thought  the  Israelites  were  not 
speculative,  nor  systematic.  They  realized,  in  a 
way  the  Greeks  never  realized,  that  some  things 
were  too  high  for  them.  God's  government  of 
the  world  (assumed  as  existing  by  all  but  perhaps 
the  latest  thinkers)  offered  the  chief  problems  of 
their  philosophy.  '  Why  do  the  wicked  prosper  ? ' 
was  perhaps  the  chief  question  of  the  Hebrew 
'philosophers.'  Hebrew  thought  was  occupied 
with  the  practical  problems  of  religion. 

And  here  it  must  be  said  that  the  Israelite 
(unlike  the  nomad)  was  profoundly  religions.  The 
modern  Bedawy,  as  described,  e.g.,  by  Doughty 
(Arabia  Deserta,  passim),  has  little  sense  or  the 
moral  claims  of  religion,  though  the  name  of 
Allah  is  constantly  on  his  lips.  The  Hebrews,, 
on  the  contrary,  endured  (sometimes  well,  some- 
times, indeed,  ill)  the  yoke  of  a  faith  which  made 
strict  demands  upon  them  for  a  morality  higher 
than  that  of  their  neighbours  (cf.  Nowack,  Meb. 
Archaologie,  i.  101,  103). 

iiL  The  Land  of  Israel.— Although  Israel  was 
to  be  '  a  peculiar  treasure,'  n^p  sigulldh,  Ex  19s  E, 
•a  special  people'  (ntop  dj  'am  sigulldh,  RV  'a 
peculiar  people  )  Dt  7",  the  nation  as  a  whole  could 
not  be  isolated  from  other  nations.  Its  home, 
Palestine,  held  an  important  place  among  the 
lands  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world.    The  route 


connecting  Northern  Syria  and  (through  Northern 
Syria)  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
with  Egypt  ran  along  the  coast  of  Palestine ;  and 
though  this  road  passed  for  the  most  part  through 
Philistine  territory,  its  traffic  must  nave  had  u 
great  material  and  moral  influence  on  Israel, 
whose  borders  lay  so  near  it.  East  of  Jordan  ran 
the  great  road  which  connected  Damascus  with 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  with  the  West 
Coast  of  Arabia.  This  road,  again  (if  it  corre- 
sponded at  all  with  the  modern  Derb  el-ljajj,  i.e. 
the  Pilgrim  Road  to  Mecca),  lay  for  the  most  part 
outside  Israelite  territory,  but  its  nearness  to 
Gilead  for  some  60  miles  of  its  length  must  have 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  east  of  Jordan.  Towards  the  North 
the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  now  crossed  by  a 
railway,  was  traversed  by  a  road  which  connected 
Damascus  with  the  cities  of  the  coast,  ultimately 
with  Tyre  itself  and  with  the  Western  lands 
beyond  the  Mediterranean. 

With  a  land  thus  placed,  Israel  could  not  remain 
untouched  by  the  movements  of  the  great  powers 
of  Western  Asia.  If  the  Aramaeans  of  Damascus 
wished  to  develop  their  trade  on  the  Tyrian 
coast,  or  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  merchandise  on 
the  Red  Sea,  they  were  bound  to  make  treaties — 
or  war — with  Israel.  Ji  the  Empire  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley  (Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian 
in  succession)  wished  to  crown  its  conquests  with 
the  possession  of  the  Nile,  the  passage  of  its 
armies  must  mean  for  Israel  terror  and  spoiling, 
even  if  a  formal  submission  and  a  seasonable  pay- 
ment of  tribute  should  avert  for  a  time  worse 
mischief.  Lastly,  when  Egypt  desired  to  keep 
war  off  her  own  frontiers,  it  was  Palestine  which 
had  to  supply  a  confederacy  of  'buffer  states'  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  Pharaoh's  faithlessness  and 
the  main  burden  of  his  defeat. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  facts  must  be  borne  in 
mind  which  qualify  the  foregoing  account  of 
Israel's  position  among  the  nations.  (1)  Israel  was 
cut  off  from  the  sea.  It  was  Phoenicia  which 
represented  Palestine  to  the  West.  The  name  of 
Baal,  not  that  of  Jehovah,  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  early  times.  The  civilization  and  re- 
ligious thought  which  influenced  the  coast-lands 
of  the  West  came  from  the  Zidonians  (cf.  G.  A. 
Smith.  HGHL  pp.  26-28).  (2)  Though  Israel  as 
a  whole  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 

Sowers  of  Western  Asia,  yet  the  position  of  the 
outhern  kingdom  was  comparatively  isolated.  It 
was  the  Northern  kingdom  which  sustained  the 
perpetual  conflict  with  the  Aramaeans,  which  main- 
tained a  close  intercourse  with  Tyre,  which  finally 
felt  first  the  weight  of  the  arm  of  Assyria,  and  fell 
first  before  its  armies.  Judah  was  comparatively 
sheltered  from  the  world  until  Samaria  fell  before 
Sargon  (B.C.  722). 

Indeed,  'he  territory  which  fell  at  the  disruption 
to  the  Southern  kingdom  was  fitted  not  only  by  its 
geographical  position,  but  also  by  its  physical 
features,  to  be  a  nursery  of  free  men.  The  Land 
east  of  Jordan,  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the 
Maritime  Plain,  were  open  to  the  march  of  conquer- 
ing armies,  but  the  Hills  of  Benjamin  and  the  Hill 
Country  of  Judah  together  formed  a  Montenegro 
which  a  resolute  peasantry  might  defend  against 
the  forces  of  an  empire.  The  rnggedness  of  the 
approaches  to  this  district  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated ;  the  sight  of  its  ravines  recalls  at  once  the 
exploits  of  Jonathan  (1  S  14<),  David  (23"),  and 
Judas  Maccabteus  (1  Mac  3M  4s*-*4),  and  lends  pro- 
bability to  the  accounts  of  the  victories  of  Asa 
(2  Ch  14"-)  and  of  Jehoshaphat  (MP*-).  One 
circumstance  only  made  against  the  isolation  of 
Judah,  viz.  the  mixed  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
itself,  which  seems  to  have  contained  a  large 
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Edomite  element,  the  Calebites.  (See  Caleb, 
vol.  L  p.  340). 

The  bearing  of  the  physical  configuration  of 
Palestine  as  a  whole  on  the  history  of  Israel  has 
been  pointed  ont  with  great  force  by  6.  A.  Smith 
(SGML,  ch.  ii.).  '  Palestine,'  he  writes,  'is  almost 
as  much  divided  into  petty  provinces  as  Greece, 
and  far  more  than  those  of  Greece  are  her  divisions 
intensified  by  those  of  soil  and  climate.'  She  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  land  where  fragments 
of  many  races  live  side  by  side.  Israel  at  the 
conquest  found  'seven  nations'  (Dt  71  ['four,' 
Jg  3"])  oooupying  Canaan,  and  was  content  (after 
some  slaughter)  to  settle  down  among  them  (Jg 
3s-*).  These  nations  represented  racial  and  not 
merely  political  divisions ;  see  the  illustrations  in 
Sayce,  Racet  of  the  OT,  or  in  Nowack,  Archdologie, 
L  pp.  122,  126,  365.  The  influence  of  foreigners  in 
Israel  is  apparent  at  several  periods ;  above  all,  the 
incorporation  of  a  mass  of  the  old  inhabitants  into 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  (see  Judges, 
Period  of  the)  had  far-reaching  results.  The 
nation  always  had  the  foreigner  in  its  midst.  We 
hear  of  a  '  mixed  multitude  (31  rjs  'erebh  rabh, — 
read  perhaps  a'lfHi  'irabhrobh,  '  a  mixed  people ' 
without  reference  to  numbers, — Ex  lZ^E;  1?rpt{ 
'Osaphtuph,  Nu  ll4  J  or  E)  in  the  wilderness  with 
Israel,  of  foreign  wives  (Jg  3*.  1  K  ll1,  Ezr 
Eu  1*),  guards  (2  S  16",  2  K 11*  RV  ;  see  Guard), 
officers  and  mighty  men  (1 S  21*.  2  S  23"*,  Is  221"-), 
task-workers  (1  K  D*1-),  artificers  (1  K  71*-),  Recha- 
bites  ( Jer  35""- ) ,  and  Gibeonites  (28  211*,  cf .  Jos  »•"• ). 
The  presence  of  the  stranger  (gtr)  was  recognized 
by  law  (Ex  2010  23"),  and  his  conversion  to  Israel's 
faith  was  contemplated  (1  K  8""-,  Is  66**).  In  fact, 
in  a  land  like  Canaan,  broken  up  into  small 
districts,  each  of  which  was  the  home  of  a  tribe, 
Israel  could  not  be  kept  from  intermixture  with 
foreigners.    See,  further,  Foreigner,  Gee. 

In  judging  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the 
land,  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase '  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey'  (Nu  13"  JE)  must  be  re- 
membered. It  is  the  nomad's  praise  of  a  pastoral 
country,  and  if  we  add  to  this  description  the 
additional  advantages  mentioned  in  Dt o"  ('vine- 
yards and  olive  trees'),  we  shall  arrive  at  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  that  part  of  Palestine 
which  was  permanently  held  by  Israel.  It  was  not 
(with  one  important  exception)  agricultural  terri- 
tory. Its  rocky  slopes  were  suited  for  vines  and 
olives,  its  hills  and  uplands  for  pasture,  but  only 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  deserves  the  description  of 
'a  land  of  wheat  and  barley'  (Dt  8').  The  Mari- 
time Plain  testifies  even  now,  under  the  hands  of 
the  German  colonists,  to  its  former  fertility,  but 
the  plain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Israelites  never  had 
a  stock  of  com,  and  famine  is  a  frequent  feature 
in  their  history  (2  S  211,  1  K  171*,  2K4*t  81,  Hag 
1**,  Neh  5*).  We  must  remember,  therefore, 
another  description  of  Palestine  as  'a  land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,'  Nu  13**  P  (so 
LOT*  p.  62,  in  spite  of  a  misprint).  The  phrase 
(cf.  Ezk  7U)  describes  a  land  subject  not  only  to 
famine,  but  also  to  pestilence.  The  latter  also 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  (1  8  5*  6U, 
2  8  24",  2  K  19"  207).  The  epigram  quoted  by 
Abul-Fida  on  Syria  as  a  whole  applies  to  Palestine, 
at  least  in  part— 

*It»  atmosphere  Is— peetflenoe. 
Its  dwellings  are— straitoeaj. 
Its  aotl  1»— atone, 

IU  epidemics  are — ererlastlDgnea.' 

iv.  Sources  of  the  History.— (o)  For  the 
earliest  period : — the  narratives  of  J  and  E  in  the 
Hexateuch.  (Unsupported  statements  in  P  are 
generally  doubtful). 

(&)  For  the  period  of  the  Judges  t— Jg  2,-189, 


apart  from  the  editorial  framework  in  which  it  U 
set. 

(c)  The  undivided  kingdom :— 1  S  9-2  S  20*.  A 
large  part  of  2  S  consists  of  a  court  history  of 
David  of  great  historical  value.  2  S  211-24*  is  in 
appendix  of  less  value.  1  K  l'-ll"  (apart  frsm 
additions  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor). 

(d)  The  divided  kingdom.(a)  1 K 13-2  K 17  (mainly 
concerned  with  the  Northern  kingdom) ;  the 
parallel  passages  of  Chronicles  add  little  to  our 
information,  but  much  illustrative  matter  can  be 
obtained  from  Amos  and  Hosea.  (/3)  2  Ch  11-28 
(mainly  concerned  with  the  Southern  kingdom, 
and  mostly  treated  as  a  romance  by  modern  critics). 
(7)  2  K  18-25  (the  fall  of  Judah) ;  this  part  of  the 
history  receives  much  illustration  from  Isaiah  (first 
half),  Micah,  Jeremiah,  and  EzekieL  Monuments 
(Moabite,  Egyptian,  and  especially  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian)  give  some  additional  light,  but  the 
statements  of  classical  writers,  e.g.  Herodotus, 
are  confused  for  the  most  part  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

(«)  The  Persian  Period.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
valuable  in  that  they  contain  the  memoirs  of  those 
two  great  men,  but  the  books  as  a  whole  are  ill 
compiled  and  incomplete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tract a  coherent  story  from  them.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (1-8)  furnish  valuable  information. 

if)  The  Greek  Period.  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  viiL- 
Xiu.  viL)  gives  some  information,  but  his  romantio 
stories  are  doubtful.  For  the  age  of  the  Macca- 
bees we  have  a  generally  trustworthy  guide  in 

1  Mac,  and  some  hints  may  be  gathered  from 

2  Mac.  The  Book  of  Daniel  (written  c.  167  B.C.  t) 
is  generally  appealed  to  in  illustration  of  this  age. 

v.  The  History. 

1.  The  Origin*  of  Israel. — The  relationships  of 
the  Israelite  people  according  to  the  earliest  source 
preserved  in  Genesis  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Tenth. 


Abraham. 


Lot. 


i 


Kenraal 


Ebon  T"  *— - 
(QnlS»MJ).  (On  26*°  J* 


Bourne  Nomne 

(GnMMJ).  (GniSMJ) 


That  Moab,  Amnion,  Edom,  and  Israel  formed 
together  a  group  of  tribes  of  kindred  origin,  is 

f enerally  acknowledged  and  need  not  be  doubted, 
t  has,  however,  been  questioned  whether  Israel 
was  really  related  to  Aram  (the  Aramaeans  or 
'Syrians'),  and  Wellhausen  has  suggested  that 
Israel's  claim  to  such  relationship  was  founded  not 
on  fact,  but  on  an  ambitions  desire  to  be  reckoned 
to  belong  to  'the  mighty  Aramaeans'  (HQ* 
p.  8).  Yet  against  this  we  may  set  the  fact 
asserted  by  Kittel  (Oetchichte,  L  155),  that  it  is 
an  unchanging  trait  of  Israelite  tradition  that  the 
origins  of  the  Hebrew  people  lay  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, ♦.«.  in  Aram-nan araim,  'Aram  of  the  two 
rivers,'  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Habor.  To  the  passages  in  Genesis  we  may  add 
two  interesting  references  outside  it.  In  Dt  26*  ( D) 
the  Israelite  is  told  to  call  his  ancestor  '  a  wander- 
ing (or '  lost ')  Aramaean '  (cf.  RVm),  and  in  Hos  12u 
(12u  Heb.)—*n  interpolation  acc.  to  Nowack  (in 
loco),  but  even  so,  probably  independent  of  the 

5 resent  form  of  Genesis  —  we  have  mention  of 
acob's  flight  into  'the  field  of  Aram'  (RV),  an 
event  which  surely  implies  some  previous  connexion 
with  the  people  of  Aram. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nearness  of  kinship 
between  Israel  and  the  population  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  is  pronounced  by  Wellhausen  '  vsry 
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probable,'  and  he  points  out  that  '  the  real  home 
of  the  Patriarchs  lav  between  Edom  and  Egypt,* 
where  the  South  of  Palestine  merges  itself  in  the 
Desert '  {Geschichte,  p.  0).  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  seems  best  to  accept  both  relationships  of  Israel, 
for  the  two  are  equally  well  attested  in  the  earliest 
records.  Israel  was  no  more  homogeneous  than 
any  other  tribe  which  migrates  and  conquers. 
Abraham's  grand-nephew  Laban  was  of  Ijaran 
(Gn  27**  29*,  both  J),  and  Isaac's  wife  came  from 
Aram-naharaim  (so  RVm  Gn  24w  J),  whence  Abra- 
ham himself  also  derived  his  origin  (v.*  J).  (See 
art.  Abraham,  vol.  i.  p.  15*).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
genealogical  table  given  above  shows  a  relationship 
between  Israel  and  the  nomads  of  Sinai,  and  the 
Calebite  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  general  presenta- 
tion in  the  earliest  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  viz.  that  Israel  was  a  tribe  from  the 
north  drawn  southward,  falling  under  the  spell  of 
Egyptian  influence,  and  leaving  behind  it  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  nomads  akin  to  it  in  blood,  has 
the  strongest  claims  to  be  received  as  true.  The 
historical  character  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
themselves  is  discussed  elsewhere;  see  especially 
Abraham,  vol.  L  p.  15,  and  Jacob,  below,  p.  533  ft. 

2.  Israel  under  the  Egyptian*.  —  It  has  been 
denied  that  Israel  was  ever  '  in  Egypt '  5  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is 
asserted  in  the  biblical  accounts.  The  people  dwelt 
in  Goshen  apart  from  the  Egyptians  (Gn  46aa-47* 
J),  as  indeed  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  presup- 
poses (cf.  Ex  8a  09*,  both  J).  Such  passages  as  Ex 
tr*  lltt  (both  E)  do  not  essentially  disagree  with 
this  representation :  Goshen  (i/Pithom  and  Kameses, 
Ex  1"  J,  were  in  Goshen,  and  if  the  first  of  these 
cities  has  been  correctly  identified  by  Naville  with 
ancient  remains  near  the  Sweet  Water  Canal) 
bordered  on  Egypt  proper,  so  that  the  Israelites 
would  have  Egyptian  'neighbours'  north  and  west 
of  them.  Now  the  fact  that  we  find  no  certain 
mention  of  the  Hebrews  (Israelites)  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (at  present  known)  belonging  (presum- 
ably) to  the  period  of  the  Oppression  and  of  the 
Exodus,  does  not  discredit  this  story  of  Israel's 
sojourn  and  servitude  in  Goshen.  Israel  was  not 
the  only  people  which  was  impressed  to  work  on 
Pharaoh's  onudings ;  the  story  of  Israel  might  very 
well  be  lost  to  the  Egyptians  amid  a  dozen  similar 
memories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  one  name 
does  meet  us  in  the  Egyptian  records  which  recalls 
the  name  of  the  Chosen  People.  Certain  foreigners 
called  'prw  (T  'Aperu)  were  employed  on  task-work 
under  Ramses  n.,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ramses  rv.  This  name  has  been  compared  with 
'Ibhri  ('Hebrew').  The  fact  that  the  Exodus  is 
always  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
reign  of  the  latter  monarch  is  of  small  account. 
The  name  may  have  been  passed  on  from  the  sons 
of  Israel  to  their  successors  in  the  task- work.  (See, 
however,  art.  EGYPT,  vol.  i.  p.  665).  If  the  tfabiri, 
so  often  mentioned  on  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
as  the  foes  of  Egypt  in  Syria,  be  the  Hebrews,  then 
the  Exodus  must  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  the  same 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  if  the  Y-si-r-'l  of  the 
recently  discovered  stele  of  Merenptah  (Meneptah) 
be  Israel,  for  Y-si-r-'l  appears  as  a  Syrian  people 
upon  whom  the  chastisement  of  Pharaoh  has  fallen 
(cf.  G.  Steindorff,  ZATW  nv\.  330  ff.).  Of  the  true 
date  of  the  Exodus  we  still  know  nothing  for  cer- 
tain (see  Chronology  of  Old  Test.,  vol.  1.  pp.  398, 
899 ;  and  articles  by  Sayce,  Hommel,  etc,  in  Expo*. 
Timet,  vols.  viiL  and  ix.). 

8.  The  Exodus  and  the  Wilderness. — The  Exodus 
was  the  natural  revolt  of  a  pastoral  people  against 
oompulsory  brick-making  and  building,  against  a 
*  01  Gn  W*  J  (Abraham  V  20*  J  (Isaac),  87"  J  (Jacob). 


system  which  involved  a  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  lives  of  the  workmen  ;  cf.  Erman,  Anc.  Egypt, 
p.  475  ff.  In  tho  earlier  sources  ( JE)  the  Israelite 
leader  is  Moses,  in  the  later  (P)  his  leadership  is 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  Aaron  is  con- 
stantly co-ordinated  with  him.  The  plagues, 
eight  in  number  in  JE  (the  lice  o-j?  kinnim  or  njj 
ktnndm,  Ex  81'  [8U  Heb.],  and  the  boils  pn^  shihin, 
9*,  being  due  to  P),  are  the  means  of  forcing 
Pharaoh  s  consent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Foreign 
War  is  not  reckoned  among  the  plagues.  The 
theory,  therefore,  that  the  Libyan  invasion  in  the 
reign  of  Merenptah  facilitated  the  Exodus,  receives 
no  support  from  the  biblical  accounts. 

With  the  passage  of  the  '  Red  Sea '  (see  Exodus 
and  Journey  to  Canaan,  voL  L  p.  802)  we  arrive 
at  contemporary  history.  In  Ex  Id1*"'  (Moses'  Song) 
'  we  seem/  ace.  to  Dillm.  and  Driver  (LOT* 30), '  to 
hear  Moses  himself  speaking ' ;  and  the  latter,  while 
pointing  out  certain  redactions!  additions,  writes, 
'  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  song  is  Mosaic' 
The  Passage  of  the  Sea  must  retain  its  place 
among  the  best  attested  facts  of  history ;  no 
argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  later  docu- 
ments can  weigh  against  this  contemporary 
attestation.  Moreover,  as  Kittel  well  points  oat 
(Geschichte,  i.  206),  this  event  lends  support  on  the 
one  side  to  the  story  of  a  sojourn  in  Egypt,  on  the 
other  to  the  story  of  Wilderness  wandering. 

Early  accounts  (Nu  14a  JE,  cf.  Am  5*)  reckon 
the  period  of  the  Wandering  at  forty  years.  Of 
the  events  which  marked  it  very  little  is  known. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  Israel  was  not 
ready  at  the  Exodus  for  the  immediate  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Ex  13"  E,  Nu  14*- 4Mr-  JE,  Dt  l*7). 

The  Mosaic  Religion. — During  these  forty  years 
some  organization  based  on  religion,  and  mainly 
of  a  religious  character,  was  given  to  Israel  (Ex 
18s1"-  19»-24"  E  and  J).  A  'covenant'  was  made 
between  J"  and  the  people,  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  Israel's  nationality  was  thereby  laid  (Ex 
3410-27  £  or  j).  Israel  professed  Islam  (resignation 
to  God)  and  prepared  for  a  Jihad  (a  war  of  con- 
quest undertaken  in  the  name  of  God).  Moses 
was  a  pre  •  Christian  Mohammed  with  a  more 
fruitful  revelation  in  his  hand. 

So  far  all  is  clear,  what,  however,  were  the 
exact  contents  of  the  revelation  given  by  Moses  ? 
The  two  passages  of  Exodus  referred  to  above 
(19,-24M  and  34*w)  contain  very  ancient  (probably 
Mosaic)  material,  but  the  relation  between  the 
two  passages  is  uncertain  (cf.  Driver,  LOT*  pp. 
39,  40),  and  the  limits  of  what  is  ancient  are 
subject  to  much  dispute.  Critics  are  not  even 
agreed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Ten  '  Command- 
ments '  (D'-pi  dibharim,  '  words ')  which  seem  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  written  Law,  and  Well- 
hausen  has  discovered  in  Ex  34  '  Ten  Words '  of 
mainly  ceremonial  contents  to  dispute  the  title  of 
'  The  Ten  Words '  with  Ex  20s"". 

Two  'Words,'  however,  are  found  in  both  the 
rival  Decalogues:  (1)  Jehovah  alone  is  Israel's 
God ;  (2)  molten  images  may  not  be  made.  It 
seems  most  reasonable  to  say  that  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  religion  were  Monotheism  (a  per- 
sonal relation  of  one  God  to  Israel),  and  a 
Repudiation  of  image  •  worship  as  likely  to  en- 
tangle the  people  in  polytheism  like  that  of  Egypt. 
(See,  further,  Kittel,  Geschichte,  i.  246  ff.). 

4.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan — That  Israel  ob- 
tained a  firm  tooting  east  of  Jordan  before  enter- 
ing Western  Palestine  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  war  against  Sihon,  however  (Nu  2la-*>  JE, 
according  to  some  E,  cf.  Dt  2s*ff-),  has  been  Ques- 
tioned, and  the  ancient  song  (Nu  21n-")  has  been 
referred  to  a  war  of  Israel  against  Moab  in  the 
9th  cent.  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  find  is 
the  song  early  testimony  to  a  victorious  war  oi 
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the  Amorite  against  the  Moabite,  followed  by  a 
war  of  retribution  waged  by  Israel,  Moab's  kins- 
man, against  the  victor.  Such  a  war  as  the  latter 
could  have  taken  place  only  in  very  early  times 
such  as  those  of  Moses.  (See  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL, 
Appendix  III.).  The  war  against  Og,  the  king  of 
Bashan  (Nu  21"*;  Dt  31"4),  is  not  equally  well 
attested.   See  also  J  air,  Hawoth-Jair. 

Of  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine  we  possess 
two  early  accounts.  The  first  of  these  is  con- 
tained in  Jos  2'-ll8;  it  is  the  narrative  of  JE 
(J  and  E  cannot  be  accurately  separated)  broken 
and  expanded  by  additions  from  a  Deuteronomic 
Redactor  (Da)  and  from  P.  This  narrative  of  JE 
contains  all  the  well-known  features,  such  as  the 
reception  of  the  spies  by  Eahab,  the  drying  up  of 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the 
trespass  of  Achan,  the  two  attacks  on  Ai,  the 
treaty  with  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  battles  of 
Beth-horon  and  of  the  waters  of  Merom.  Joshua 
appears  as  the  successor  of  Moses  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  whole  people.  The  conquest  is  re- 
presented as  tho  work  of  united  Israel,  and  its 
course,  save  for  the  repulse  at  Ai,  is  uniformly 
successful.  On  the  other  hand,  generalizing 
passages,  e.g.  1038"43  ('  all  these  kings  and  their 
land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,'  v.49)  and 
ll10-0  ('  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land.  .  .  .  And 
the  land  rested  from  war,'  v.B)  are  assigned  to  Da. 

The  second  early  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Western  Palestine  is  found  in  scattered  notices  in 
the  later  chapters  of  Joshua  and  in  ch.  1  of  Judges. 
These  notices  show  a  similarity  of  style,  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  tentative  reconstruction  of  the 
narrative  from  which  they  have  been  taken  (see 
Driver,  LOT1  pp.  162,  163).  This  reconstructed 
document  gives  us  three  glimpses  of  the  conquest, 
according  to  which  the  tribes  fight  in  groups,  and 
not  as  a  united  Israel  under  one  leader  (Joshua). 
(1)  We  first  see  Judah  and  Simeon  together  with 
nomad  tribes  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  such  as  the 
Kenites  (Jg  ll«),  Calebites  (Jos  15"),  and  Keniz- 
zites  (Jos  15"),  conquering  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  the  '  south  *  of  Arad  ( Jg  V  MT, '  Descent  of 
Arad '  LXX ;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  pp.  277, 278), 
Hebron,  and  Debir  (Kiriath-sepher).  (2)  We  next 
see  the  house  of  Joseph  establishing  itself  on  the 
central  ridge  at  Bethel  ( Jg  1°),  but  failing  to  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Gezer(v.s>),  and  complaining 
to  Joshua  that  progress  northward  was  stayed  by 
the  chariots  of  iron  which  the  Canaanites  had  in 
the  Valley  of  Jezreel  (Jos  17,4,r-)-  Joshua  advises 
them  to  make  room  for  themselves  by  clearing  the 
jungle  on  the  central  ridge.  (3)  The  third  glimpse 
which  the  reconstructed  document  gives  is  of  the 
limitations  set  to  the  conquests  of  the  three 
northern  tribes,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali, 
and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  by  the  stiff  resistance  of 
the  Canaanite  and  Amorite  ( Jg  l30-*4).  Dan  seeks 
by  conquest  a  new  home  in  the  north  at  Leshem  = 
Laish  (Jos  1947 ;  cf.  Jg  18a7<r-). 

In  comparing  these  two  accounts  we  must  re- 
member that  the  second  is  put  together  from 
fragments,  and  is  quite  incomplete.  It  is  defec- 
tive as  regards  Joseph  and  all  the  northern  tribes, 
nor  does  it  make  clear  to  us  the  position  of  Joshua 
(Jos  1714"-) ;  does  it  treat  him  (as  some  think)  as 
simply  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Joseph  ?  There 
is  little  in  it,  however,  which  clearly  contradicts 
the  account  of  JE  in  Jos  2I-11'I  and  by  piecing 
together  the  two  accounts  we  can  construct  a 
narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine 
*hich  has  strong  claims  to  be  accepted. 

Israel,  bereaved  of  Moses  (as  Islam  of  Mo- 
hammed) at  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  conquest, 
accepted  Joshua  as  Moses  Khalifa  (successor),  and 
persevered  on  the  path  of  conquest  (JE).  The 
Jordan  was  crossed  (JE).   Jericho,  'the  city  of 


palm  trees,'  was  won  (JE  and  F  *).  Gibeon  in  a 
panic  made  terms  with  Israel  ( JE).  Israel,  united 
under  Joshua,  won  a  great  victory  over  a  southern 
confederacy  at  Beth-yuron  (JE).  Elated  by  these 
repeated  successes,  Judah  (perhaps  a  small  tribe  at 
this  time)  broke  loose  from  the  main  body,  and 
turned  southward  to  join  the  Calebites  in  aaivision 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  central  ridge  (cf.  F). 
Joshua,  at  the  head  of  the  strong  tribe  of  Joseph, 
and  followed  by  the  tribes  which  afterwards  settled 
in  the  north,  burst  in  the  full  tide  of  victory  across 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  defeated  a  northern 
confederacy  at  the  Waters  of  Merom  (JE).  The 
Canaanites,  however,  after  bending  before  the 
storm,  recovered  courage,  and  by  their  chariots 
and  fortified  cities  retained  control  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  compelled  the  Israelites  to  Keep  to 
the  hills  (F;  cf.  Jg  4.  6).  (On  the  historical 
probabilities  considered  in  the  light  of  geography, 
see  HGHL,  Appendix  II.). 

S.  The  Transformation  of  Israel.  —  This  took 
place  under  the  Judges  (see  Judges,  Period  of 
THE).  It  is  clear  from  the  earliest  records  of  the 
conquest  that  the  Canaanites  were  not  exter- 
minated, as  the  later  record  (D2)  seems  sometimes 
to  assert  (Jos  1044  ll14).  The  conquerors  settled 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  half -conquered  majority, 
and  the  question  arose  which  stock,  which  civiliza- 
tion, which  religion,  Canaanite  or  Israelite,  would 
survive  ?  The  result  was  a  compromise  :  a  mixed 
stock  arose,  over  which  it  was  possible  to  set  up 
one  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Saul  and  David. 
The  Canaanite-Israelite  was  not  a  nomad,  but  an 
agriculturalist,  a  city-dweller,  a  merchant,  with  a 
wide  outlook  on  the  world,  such  as  became  the 
member  of  an  empire  which  touched  the  highway 
of  the  world  of  Western  Asia,  the  Euphrates.  In 
religion  also  the  Canaanite-Israelite  was  a  new 
production.  He  held  his  monotheism  somewhat 
loosely,  and  was  ready  to  worship  at  Canaanite 
shrines.  Lastly,  the  new  nation  was  much  more 
numerous  than  the  old  invading  tribes.  David's 
armies,  composed  of  these  Canaanite- Israelites, 
were  not  inconsiderable;  they  enabled  him  to 
found  an  empire.  The  fusion  of  races  which  made 
a  nation  capable  of  winning  victories  like  those  of 
David  took  place  in  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
V6.  The  Undivided  Kingdom. — We  have  an  express 
statement  (Gn  36",  apparently  from  an  early  docu- 
ment) that  Edom  was  governed  by  kings  before 


IS8*-,  though  the  passage  is  not  early).  The  first 
movement  towards  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
over  Israel  come  from  the  half-Canaonite  Abirae- 
lech  (Jg  Q1"-),  and  affected  only  the  central  tribes. 
In  fact  it  was  only  hard  experience  which  made 
the  Israelites  (still  children  of  the  desert  in  nature) 
willing  to  submit  to  the  restraint  of  an  organized 
kingdom.  No  doubt  the  Canaanite  leaven  in  the 
population  hastened  this  submission. 
If- Of  the.  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom'  we  have  two  accounts  invI  Samuel 
(Driver,  LOT*  p.  175  ff.).  According  to  the  earlier 
account  (1  S  flS-lO"  ll1-"-"),  J'  chooses  a  king 
(Saul)  who  is  to  save  His  people  from  the  Philis- 
tines, and  commands  Samuel  to  anoint  him  (916t). 
The  language  used  reminds  us  of  Ex  37  (God 
charges  Afoses  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt). 
Samuel  promises  Saul  '  all  that  is  desirable  in 
Israel  (9s*  RV),  and  encourages  him  to  act  as  king, 
as  occasion  offers,  in  the  assurance  of  divine  sup- 
port (107).  The  occasion  for  action  comes  in  the 
invasion  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  and  on  Saul's 
success  the  people  make  him  king  with  rejoicings. 
According  to  the  later  account  (1  S  8.  10"-*  12) 

*  F  =  Fragmentary  reconstructed  uooonta. 
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tne  Israelites,  disgusted  with  the  corrupt  admini- 
stration of  justice  by  Samuel's  sons,  ask  Samuel  to 
make  them  '  a  king  to  judge  [them]  like  all  the 
nations'  (8*).  Samuel  (as  divinely  instructed) 
treats  this  demand  as  a  rejection  of  J"  as  king, 
and,  while  granting  the  request,  tells  the  people 
that  they  will  have  reason  to  repent  of  it,  for  their 
king  will  take  from  them  all  that  is  desirable  in 
his  eyes  (8u*n).  Samuel  describes  Saul  to  the 
people  after  his  election  (12u)  as  '  the  king  whom 
ye  nave  chosen,'  and  tells  them  (v.17)  that  their 
wickedness  was  great  in  asking  for  a  king.  (There 
may  be  a  trace  of  a  third  account  in  12",  where, 
somewhat  inconsistently  with  81"*,  the  invasion  of 
the  Ammonites  is  given  as  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  demand  for  a  king). 

•^The  first  and  earliest  account  accords  best  with 
the  known  facts.  Saul  established  his  throne  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  Philistine  Oppression  (1  S 
13*-  M),  when  the  Phil,  had  a  garrison  (?3Ttj)  in  the 
heart  of  Benjamite  territory  (*6.  14lff-)>  and  some 
of  the  '  Hebrews '  were  serving  by  constraint  in 
the  Philistine  ranks  {ib.  v.31).  Saul's  reign  (the 
duration  of  which  is  quite  uncertain)  was  an  almost 
continuous  struggle  against  his  western  neighbours 
(1 S  13»  14M  17l  18*  23E  "  281  31') ;  he  taught  Israel 
to  face  the  Philistines. 

The  Rise  of  David.— Saul  was  the  fighting  chief 
of  an  infant  nation,  David  the  founder  and  organ- 
izer of  a  powerful  state.  Saul  was  the  Lascaris,* 
but  David  the  Vataces  of  Israel.  The  government 
gained  vastly  in  intellectual  power  by  the  acces- 
sion of  David.  Saul  perhaps  could  not  write  (1  S 
ll7) ;  David  wrote  the  first  letter  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (2  S  11"  !),  was  '  prudent  in  speech '  (1  S  16" 
RV),  a  poet  of  considerable  power  (2  S  I""-),  if  not 
■also  a  Psalmist  (2  S  22ia;  a  passage  belonging  to 
the  Appendix  to  2  Samuel),  and  a  man  who  re- 
flected (231"7).  The  whole  history  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  Absalom's  rebellion  stamps  David  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  mental  power.  The  king  who  could 
command  and  apply  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
need  the  wrathful  family  faithfulness  of  Joab  and 
Abishai,  the  salt-truth  of  Ittai  the  Philistine,  the 
friendliness  of  the  priests  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the 
allegiance  of  the  aged  counsellor  Hushai,  and  the 
helpfulness  of  Shobi  the  Ammonite  and  Barzillai 
the  Gileadite  (2  S  17971'),  must  have  been  a  man  of 
intellectual  power  far  above  the  ordinary. 

David's  reign  was  marked  by  three  events — (a) 
the  choice  of  Jerusalem  as  capital ;  (b)  the  rise  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  (c)  the  foundation  of  on 
Israelite  empire. 

(a)  Jerusalem  before  David's  day  probably  con- 
sisted of  a  half-Israelite  town  grouped  round  the 
Jebusite  citadel,  which  stood  on  a  hill  S.E.  of 
the  present  Haram  hill,  but  probably  separated 
from  it  by  a  depression  now  filled  up.  Such  a 
town  was  unsuitable  for  the  Israelite  capital  so 
long  as  it  was  dominated  by  the  Jebusite  fort, 
David's  capture  of  this  fort  gave  him  a  site  from 
which  he  could  build  towards  the  North  and  West, 
taking  in  other  hills ;  he  thus  formed  a  capital  of 
ample  size  and  of  great  natural  strength. 

(b)  The  rise  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  under  David  is 
a  remarkable  fact.  In  Judges  this  tribe  plays 
hardly  any  part  save  at  the  Conquest  (ph.  1),  in 
which  it  is  almost  overshadowed:  by  Colebites, 
Kenizzites,  and  Kenites.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  present  text  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  5). 

'  The  earlier  leaders  of  Israel,  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  Saul,  all  belonged  to  other  tribes,  and 
no  judge  was  a  Judsean.  Under  these  circumstances 
•Of.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  lxU.  beginning :  '  In  his 
trtt  effort*  the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded  only  8  cities  and 
lOOn  soldiers ;  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and  active 
lespair:  in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his  life  and 
jrown  ;  and  his  enemies  .  .  .  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and 
mbdued  t  y  his  boldness.' 


it  has  been  supposed  (Stade,  GVI  i.  132)  that 
Judah  entered  Canaan  from  the  south  before  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  entered  from  the  east,  and  that 
in  ancient  times  Judah  stood  in  no  union  with  the 
rest  of  Israel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  time  of 
David  Judah  played  a  great  part  in  Israel's  history. 

(c)  It  may  be  surprising  tliat  so  small  a  people 
as  Israel  was  able  to  found  an  empire  which 
stretched  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates.  In  the  south  Egypt  claimed  a  hege- 
mony over  Syria ;  in  the  north  the  Hittites  (1  K 
10*,  2  K  76)  and  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians)  were 
strong,  and,  lastly,  in  the  east  lay  the  great 
Assyrian  power.  But  after  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (c.  1120-1100  B.C.)  Assyria  was  in  a  state 
of  temporary  decline  until  about  the  end  of  the 
10th  cent.  B.C.  (McCurdy,  HPMi.  §  181);  and  the 
Hittites  had  ceased  to  exercise  an  imperial  sway 
{ib.  §  179) ;  lastly,  from  c.  1240  to  930  B.C.,  under 
the  20th  and  21st  dynasties,  Egypt  was  weak  and 
divided  (see  art.  Egypt,  vol.  L  6026).  Thus  room 
is  left  for  an  Israelite  empire,  c.  1017-937  B.C.,  the 
period  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
(see  Chronology  of  Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  401). 

The  empire  of  David  and  Solomon  was  greatei 
in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  it  was,  more 
over,  unstable.  Garrisons  (or  '  governors '  try*}) 
were  placed  in  Damascus  and  in  Edom  (2  S  8*- "),  but 
other  provinces  simply  paid  a  tribute  (cf.  ib.  v.11'-), 
the  amount  of  which  depended,  no  doubt,  on  the 
strength  of  their  fears. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  magnificent  and 
oppressive,  the  very  opposite,  in  fact,  of  the  ideal 
given  in  Dt  17"-".  He  put  30,000  Israelites  to 
task-work  (1  K  5m- ;  1  K  9*1  is  a  later  gloss),  and 
alienated  the  morthern  tribes  (124),  already  dis- 
satisfied with  the  House  of  Jesse  (2  S  201'-) ;  lie 
filled  his  harem  with  foreign  wives  for  the  sake  of 
prestige  and  policy,  and  patronized  foreign  worship 
(1  K  ll*-7)  in  ofder  to  conciliate  allied  or  subject 
nations.  Of  twenty  years  given  to  building,  he 
devoted  seven  to  the  erection  of  a  temple,  on 
which  he  employed  foreign  builders  (1  K  5'8),  and 
in  which  he  admitted  foreign  devices,  such  as 
the  Second  Commandment  condemns  (1  K  6s). 
Whether  Solomon  had  any  strong  religious  feeling 
(such  as  his  father  had)  we  cannot  tell ;  the  Prayer 
of  Dedication  in  1  K  S3"81  is  the  work  of  the  com- 
piler of  Kings  (so  Driver,  LOT*  p.  191).  On  the 
whole,  he  reminds  us  of  the  typical  Pharaoh,  who 
built,  oppressed,  and  boosted  of  Divine  favour. 
The  importance  of  the  Temple  must  not  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  David  had  already  made  Jerusalem  a 
Holy  City  by  transferring  thither  the  ark  (2  S  6"). 

7.  The  Hundred  Year*'  War  with  Aram. — The 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  relegated  the 
southern  half  ('Judah')  to  a  comparatively  safe 
obscurity,  and  imposed  upon  the  northern  half 
('Israel  )  the  task  of  preventing  the  Aramaeans 
(Syrians)  of  Damascus  from  advancing  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  a  nation  like 
the  Aramaeans,  eager  for  mercantile  and  material 
advantages,  Israel  invited  attack  in  three  directions. 
(1)  The  short  route  to  Tyre  by  Dan  and  Abel- 
beth-maacah  was  worth  seizing  (1  K  1520).  (2) 
The  fertile  plain  of  Esdroelon  was  valuable  in 
itself,  and  also  because  it  led  to  the  sea;  hence 
the  fortress  of  Aphek  in  the  Philistine  plain 
became  a  point  for  Aramaean  armies  to  march  on 
(1  K  20*  2K  13",  LXX,  Lucian's  text;  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC  p.  435;  Expositor,  Dec.  1895. 
See  also  Aphek).  (3)  Ramotn-gilead  (precise  site 
uncertain)  was  surrounded  by  good  pasture-land, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  trade  routes  which  ran 
east  of  Jordan  leading  to  Arabia  (1  K  22s). 

The  kings  of  the  house  of  Oniri  (1  K  16"-2  K 
9")  met  the  Aramaean  danger  with  courage  and 
skill.   Alliances  with  Tyre  (1  K  16")  and  with 
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Judah  (1  K  22",  2  K  3*)  secured  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  Israel,  a  new  capital  well  situated  for 
defence  was  built  and  fortified  on  the  hill  of 
Samaria  (1  K  18s4),  Ahab  routed  Ben-hadad  at 
Aphek  (1  K  20s*),  and  Joram,  it  seems,  recovered 
Ramoth-gilead  from  Hazael  (2  K  8",  cf. 

The  fortune  of  war  changed  at  first  under  the 
new  dynasty,  that  of  Jehu  and  his  sons.  The 
Aramteans  under  Hazael  and  his  successor  Ben- 
hadad  began  to  prevail  perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Jehu  himself ;  they  almost  annihilated  the  armies 
of  his  successor  Jehoahaz,  and  became  masters  of 
all  the  land  east  of  Jordan  (2  K  lO**-  13").  On 
one  occasion  Hazael  traversed  the  northern  king- 
dom, reached  Philistine  territory,  captured  Gatn, 
and  threatened  Jerusalem  (12").  The  affliction  of 
Israel  in  those  days  was  '  very  bitter,  for  there  was 
not . . .  any  helper  for  Israel'  (14**).  A  change 
came  again  under  Joash,  the  third  king  of  JehvPs 
line.  He  thrice  defeated  Ben-hadad,  and  recovered 
the  cities  taken  by  Hazael,  presumably  the  cities 
east  of  Jordan  (13",  cf.  w.  "•■»).  He  even  found 
leisure  for  a  civil  war  with  Amaziah  of  Judah, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (14*"M). 
But  if  Joash  was  the  deliverer,  Jeroboam  n.,  the 
son  of  Joash,  was  the  avenger  of  Israel.  Under  him 
Israel  recovered  according  to  2  K  14**  '  Damascus 
and  Hamath,'  according  to  v."  '  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah.' 

The  religious  policy  of  Ahab  (the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Omri  in  this)  was  to 
patronize  the  Baal-worship  of  his  Tyrian  allies  and 
of  his  half-Canaanite  subjects  without  actually 
rejecting  the  religion  of  J"  (1  K  1821).  If  he 
allowed  Jezebel  to  slay  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
(18u),  it  was  doubtless  because  these  prophets 
were  bold  enough  to  protest  against  such  tolera- 
tion, and  not  merely  because  they  were  prophets 
of  J".  The  work  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah  and 
of  the  house  of  Jehu  which  embraced  his  cause 
(19"),  was  to  inflict  such  blows  on  the  worshippers 
of  Baal  that  they  never  again  hoped  for  any 
support  for  their  religion  from  the  heads  of  the 
Israelite  state. 

/The  Religion  of  the  Prophets.— The  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  marked  the  highest  point  of  material 
prosperity  which  Israel  reached  after  the  dis- 
ruption, and  perhaps  the  lowest  point  of  Israel's 
moral  degradation.  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  pro- 
phesied under  Jeroboam  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, met  this  degradation  with  a  revelation 
of  God  which  differs  in  breadth  and  depth  from 
the  Mosaic  revelation  as  sketched  above.  God, 
they  taught,  was  not  only  Israel's  God,  but  also 
the  God  of  all  the  world ;  He  would  not  favour 
Israel  regardless  of  its  moral  condition,  rather 
He  would  punish  the  sinful  nation,  whether  that 
nation  were  Israel  or  another.  If  it  be  uncertain 
whether  the  Ten  Commandments  be  Mosaic,  it  is 
at  least  oertain  that  they  were  the  code  of  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  cent.  Amos  and  Hosea  taught 
Israel  to  worship  One  God,  a  God  of  Righteous- 
ness and  Purity.  But  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  these  prophets  challenges 
attention.  Unlike  Elijah  and  Elisha,  they  were 
'writing  prophets.'  A  prophet  was  no  longer  a 
voice  only;  he  left  a  body  of  teaching  behind 
him,,io  serve  in  the  religious  education  of  his 
peoplej 

8.  The  Tyranny  of  Atshwr  {Assyria). — The  con- 
test between  Israel  and  the  Aramaeans  was  ended 
by  the  interference  of  the  Assyrians,  who  crushed 
both.  We  may  pass  over  the  victory  of  Shal- 
maneser  n.  over  a  confederate  Aramaean-Israelite 
army  in  the  days  of  Uiab  (B.C.  854),  and  Jehu's 
payment  of  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  (B.C.  842),  as 
well  as  the  boast  of  Ramman-nirari  III.  (B.C.  811- 
783)  that  he  exacted  tribute  from  the  '  land  cf 


Omri'  Assyria  declined  while  Israel  flourished 
under  Jeroboam  n.  (B.C.  782-741).  Unfortunately 
Assyria  revived  under  Tiglath-pileser  in.  (B.O. 
745-727).  We  need  not  believe  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Uzziah  (Azariah)  of  Judah* 
(2  K  151),  but  we  have  monumental  references  to 
his  defeat  of  the  allied  kings  Pekah  of  Israel  and 
Rezin  of  Damascus  (16s"*),  and  the  monuments 
tell  us  what  the  Bible  does  not,  viz.  that  Ausi'i' 
(Hoshea)  was  oonfirmed  as  king  of  Israel  by 
Tiglath  -  pileser.  But  Hoshea  succeeded  to  a 
diminished  and  depopulated  kingdom  (2  K  IS") ; 
the  extreme  north  and  the  land  east  of  Jordan, 
after  being  ravaged,  passed  perhaps  into  the  hands 
of  some  faithful  client  of  Asshur.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  if  it  had 
had  only  the  open  foe  (Assyria)  to  reckon  with; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  false  friend  (Egypt) 
played  a  decisive  part.  From  the  days  of  Thut- 
mosis  (Thothmes)  HI.  (B.C.  1500?)  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  and  Ramses  II.  of  the  nineteenth,  Egypt 
had  looked  on  Canaan  as  within  the  sphere  of 
her  *  influence ' ;  and,  even  when  lower  Egypt  was 
divided  among  petty  princes,  one  of  these  'So't 
(2  K  174)  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  claim 
a  footing  in  Palestine  by  intriguing  with  Hoshea 
of  Samaria  against  the  Assyrians  (see  Egypt,  vol. 
L  p.  663*).  Shalmaneser  nr.  (B.C.  727-722),  the 
successor  of  Tiglath-pileser,  'found  conspiracy  in 
Hoshea,'  marched  against  Israel,  and  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  (2  K  17*t),  which  was  taken  by  Sargon 
(Is  201),  a  usurper  (B.c.  722-705)  who  succeeded 
Shalmaneser  {KIB  ii.  54,  56).  Sargon  tells  us,  '  I 
led  forth  (atlula)  27,290  of  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  it' ;  according  to  2  K  17*  Israel  was 
transported  to  Mesopotamia  and  Media.  In  any 
case  the  land  was  grievously  depopulated ;  for  even 
after  colonists  had  been  brought  in  from  Baby- 
lonia and  northern  Syria  (2  K  17"),  so  much  of 
the  land  still  lay  waste  that  lions  increased  and 
committed  great  ravages. 

Israel  having  been  crushed,  Sargon  marched 
against  So  (Sib  u)  of  Egypt  and  Hanun  of  Gaza, 
the  confederates  of  Hoshea,  and  defeated  them  at 
Raphia  (Rapihi)  on  the  border  of  Egypt.  The 
Pharaoh  (Pir'u),  plainly  a  different  person  from 
So,  thereupon  prudently  paid  '  tribute/  and  Sargon 
retired. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  what  had  been  the 
northern  kingdom  we  know  (until  the  time  of  the 
Return)  only  two  facts.  (1)  Samaria  was  involved 
with  Hamath,  Arpad,  and  Damascus  in  a  futile 
rising  against  Sargon  (KIB  ii.  66,  57).  (2)  In  the 
decline  of  the  Assyrian  power  Josiah  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  reforming  measures  in  Bethel 
(2  K  23"),  the  'chapel'  of  the  northern  kings 
(Am  7U),  and  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  generally 
(2  K  23"). 

The  capture  of  Samaria  and  the  march  of  Sargon 
to  the  Egyptian  frontier  revealed  the  danger  in 
which  Judah  stood  from  the  Assyrians. 

Three  policies  now  presented  themselves  to 
Hezekiah.  (1)  He  might  ally  himself  (not  as 
Hoshea  with  a  kinglet  of  lower  Egypt,  but)  with 
the  growing  power  of  Ethiopia  (Is  18"-  20*),  under 
Sabakon  (B.C.  707-695),  who  is  perhaps  meant, 
though  his  successor.  -  Tirhakah  (B.c.  690-664),  is 
named  in  2  K  19*.  Thus  supported,  Judah  might 
perhaps  defy  Assyria.  (2)  He  might  (like  his 
father  Aha?)  throw  himself  without  any  serious 
invitation  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  acrjpt  his  protection,  his  yoke,  and  his  god, 
or  at  least  his  altar  (2  E  167"").  (3)  He  might 
accr.pt  the  assurance  of  J"  given  through  Isaiah  of 
the  safety  of  Jerusalem  and  of  those  who  took 
vefuge  in  it  (Is  28"  29'  30"  31"  ).   According  to  this 

*  Asriya'u  of  Ja'urli  was  a  king  in  northern  Syria. 
I       t  Read  perhaps  *  Seve '  (HiO'u  ou  the  Assyr.  mouuments)- 
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last  policy,  Hezekiah  would  not  attempt  to  defend 
cities  like  Lachish  and  Libnah,  which  lay  more  or 
less  in  the  great  king's  path  to  Egypt,  but  would 
withdraw  his  people  as  much  as  possible  into  the  hill 
country  and  into  Jerusalem  itself.  Judah  would 
thus  bow  before  the  storm,  and  neither  resist  the 
Assyrian  king  nor  attempt  to  make  friends  with  him. 

Of  course  in  a  case  in  which  three  policies  were 
possible,  no  one  was  consistently  followed.  In 
(01  Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon, 
marched  into  the  west,  having  Egypt  for  his  final 
objective  (Herod,  ii.  141).  Hezekiah  sent  tribute 
(2K  18"),  butLibnah  and  Lachish,  fortresses  which 
might  assist  the  march  of  the  Egyptians  and  retard 
that  of  the  Assyrians,  were  not  surrendered  to 
Sennacherib.  The  Assyrian  king,  in  accordance 
with  his  general  plan,  set  himself  with  his  main 
army  to  reduce  these  fortresses ;  but  he  sent  '  a 
great  host,'  under  the  Turtan  (Tartan),  i.e.  the 
Commander-in-chief  who  commanded  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  to  reduce  Jerusalem  (2  K  1817). 
Hezekiah  was  blockaded,  and  derided  in  his  help- 
lessness by  the  Assyrian  leaders. 

Thus  far  the  Bible  and  the  monuments  agree, 
but  the  sequel  is  differently  told.  According  to 
2  K  19"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  (no  doubt  the  pestil- 
ence) slew  185,000  of  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
Sennacherib  departed  to  his  own  land.  According 
to  Sennacherib's  own  account,  fear  fell  on  Hezekiah, 
and  he  acknowledged  the  majesty  of  Sennacherib 
by  sending  presents  of  every  kind.  It  is  hard  to 
resist  the  impression  that  the  Assyrian  is  escaping 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  failure  in  the  long 
and  wordy  list  of  presents,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
account  is  based  on  a  trustworthy  tradition.  In 
any  case,  Sennacherib  does  not  claim  to  have  taken 
Jerusalem,  nor  to  have  inflicted  any  personal  chas- 
tisement on  Hezekiah.  The  strange  tradition  with 
which  Herodotus  explains  the  retreat  of  'San- 
acharibus,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  of  the  As- 
syrians'  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  supports  as 
far  as  it  goes  the  biblical  account  (iu  141). 

The  retreat  of  Sennacherib,  however, — be  it  re- 
membered,— meant  the  escape  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  horrors  of  a  sack  by  the  Assyrians,  and  not 
the  permanent  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Assyrian 
vassalage.  Esar-haddon  (B.C.  681-669),  continuing 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  conquered  Egypt 
(B.C.  671),  and  we  may  believe  him  when  he  tells 
us  that  he  demanded  building  materials  for  his 
palace  from  twenty-two  kings  of  the  west,  includ- 
ing Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  if  Mi-nasi-i  iar 
(mah&zu)  Ja-u-di  be  he  (KIB  ii.  148,  149).  The 
next  king,  Assur-bani-pal  (the  Osnappar  of  Ezr  410), 
also  made  successful  expeditions  against  Egypt, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  on  one  of  these 
occasions  Manasseh  was  carried  off,  as  the  chronicler 
■ays  (2  Ch  33u),  bound  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

Religion  in  Judah  during  the  Assyrian  Period. 
— The  religious  conflict  was  hardly  less  severe  than 
the  political.  Under  Ahaz  (2  K  16"- 1,L)  and  Man- 
asseh (to.  21w)  foreign  worships  and  foreign  super- 
stitions were  practised  (cf .  Is  2"  8"  etc. ),  and  against 
these  Isaiah  and  Micah  prophesied  with  fearless 
invective  and  threatening.  Supported  by  the 
prophets,  Hezekiah  (according  to  2  K  184- B)  made 
some  sweeping  reforms,  including  the  destruction 
of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  removal  of  the  high- 
places,  and  the  centralization  of  the  cultus  in 
Jerusalem. 

Wellhausen  (IJG*  p.  90  f.)  doubts  whether  the 
last  two  measures  were  carried  out,  supporting 
his  doubt  by  a  reference  to  2  K  23",  where,  how- 
ever, the  defilement  (not  the  destruction)  of  Solo- 
mon's high-places  is  ascribed  to  Josiah.  Practical 
religion  must  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  during 
this  whole  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
denunciations  uttered  by  Isaiah  and  Micah  (esp. 
vol.  ii.— 33 


Mic  31Mr-)i  and  from  Isaiah's  favourite  thought  that 
only  a  remnant  can  survive  God's  judgment  on 
Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

9.  The  Fall  of  Judah.— Under  Josiah  (B.C.  639- 
608),  Judah  had  a  brief  breathing  space.  Assur- 
bani-pal,  the  last  great  sovereign  of  Assyria,  died 
in  626,  and  the  Assyrian  power  rapidly  declined. 
Josiah  took  courage  to  repair  the  temple  (2  K 
223,r')1  to  destroy  the  high-places,  removing  the 
priests  attached  to  them,  and  even  to  extend  his 
activity  northwards  to  Bethel  and  to  '  the  cities  of 
Samaria'  (ib.  23").  Under  him  also  was  published 
'  the  book  of  the  law '  [i.e.  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy), and  the  people  entered  into  a  covenant  to 
obey  its  morality,  and  to  worship  J"  only  in  the 
one  place  which  He  had  chosen  for  his  sanctuary 
(cf.  Dt  12"-).  Josiah  himself  set  an  example  of 
kingly  virtue  ( Jer  22"'-)  as  well  as  of  Deuteronomio 
orthodoxy  (cf.  2  K  23"),  and  the  removal  of  the 
yoke  of  Asshur  seemed  to  promise  an  era  of  com- 
parative prosperity  for  Judah. 

Unfortunately  the  fall  of  Assyria  involved  a  con- 
test for  the  spoils  between  Egypt  under  Neco(h) 
(AV  Necho(h))  and  Babylon  under  Nabopolassar. 
Necoh  '  went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
the  river  Euphrates'  (2  K  23*),  passing  through 
Megiddo  (somewhere  near  Mount  Carmel)  on  his 
march,  and  at  Megiddo  Josiah  met  his  death  at  the 
handB  of  the  Egyptian  king.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  we  have  two  accounts.  According  to 
2  Kings  (cited  above),  Josiah  went  to  meet  (Heb. 
not  E V)  Necoh,  doubtless  in  order  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  him,  perhaps  to  do  homage  to 
him.  Necoh,  nowever,  judging  perhaps  that  Josiah 
was  too  strong  a  man  to  be  a  good  vassal,  had  him 
slain  at  the  audience  ( '  when  he  saw  him ').  Accord- 
ing to  2  Ch  35s0*  (=1  Es  l""-).  on  the  contrary, 
Josiah's  fate  is  precisely  that  of  Ahab.  He  fights 
against  Necoh  in  spite  of  a  Divine  warning,  and 
is  mortally  wounded  by  an  archer.  (An  obscure 
passage  in  Herodotus,  u.  159,  gives  no  help).  The 
sequel,  however,  is  clear:  Judah  became  a  vassal 
to  Egypt,  and  Necoh  appointed  the  infamous 
Jehoiakim  (2  K  23s4,  Jer  22lfa  )  to  be  king. 

Egypt's  triumph  was  short.  Nebuchadrezzar, 
the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  swept  Necoh  out  of  Syria, 
and  made  Judah  transfer  its  allegiance  to  Babylon. 
Twice  Judah  proved  faithless  to  its  new  lord.  The 
first  revolt  was  punished  heavily  enough.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken,  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple 
were  made  a  spoil,  and  Jehoiakim's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Jehoiachin  was  carried  into  captivity  to 
Babylon  with  his  officers,  his  mighty  men,  and  all 
the  skilled  artificers — 10,000  captives  in  all  (cf. 
Jer  241*7).  Nebuchadrezzar  appointed  as  king  in 
Judah  Zedekiah  (a  son  of  Josiah),  and  bound  nim 
with  an  oath  of  fealty  (of.  Ezk  IV"-).  But  Zede- 
kiah was  too  unstable  to  keep  an  oath,  and  too 
weak  to  resist  the  temptation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt.  After  a  disordered  reign  of  eleven  years, 
during  which  the  princes  ruled  rather,  than  the 
king  (Jer  38s-  *),  the  Babylonians  took  Jerusalem 
by  blockade,  blinded  Zedekiah,  slew  his  officers, 
burned  the  temple,  broke  down  the  city  walls,  and 
carried  away  a  number  of  captives  (Jer  5228-*>, 
Heb.  not  LXX  B).  A  poor  remnant  of  the  people 
was  left  to  prevent  the  land  from  relapsing  into 
desert,  and  Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam  (the  patron 
of  Jeremiah),  was  appointed  'overseer'  ('governor' 
would  have  been  too  grand  a  title)  over  them 
(Jer  40"r-). 

This — the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem — took  place 
e.  587  B.C.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Judah 
had  been  falling  ever  since  the  days  of  Ahaz.  In 
fact  the  Southern  kingdom  slowly  bled  to  death 
from  the  moment  when  its  isolation  was  broken 
down  by  the  dying  struggles  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom under  Pekah  (2  K  15"  16s,  of.  Is  7UL).  In 
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particular,  Jndah  never  recovered  from  the  brutal 
devastation  wrought  by  Sennacherib,  when  46 
fortified  towns  were  taken  and  200,150  persons  led 
captive  (KIB  p.  94  f. ;  cf.  2  K  18>»- *»).  We  cannot 
form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  numbers 
carried  off  at  various  times  by  the  Chaldseans,  for 
the  passage  (Jer  SB*-30)  which,  contains  the  most 
precise  statements  on  this  point  is  absent  from 
LXX  BtfA,  and  is  in  conflict  with  2  K  24" ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Chaldrean  ravages  were 
less  extensive  than  the  Assyrian,  because  the  popu- 
lation had  dwindled,  and  prosperity  had  diminished 
in  the  meantime.  (See,  farther,  Kosters,  ThT 
xxxi.  (1897)  518  ff.). 

10.  The  Exile  and  the  Return. — The  captivity  of 
Judah,  reckoned  from  the  fall  of  Jehoiachin  (B.C. 
697),  lasted  59  years,  or  from  the  fall  of  Zedekiah 
(B.C.  587),  49  years,  reckoning  B.C.  538  as  the  prob- 
able terminus  ad  quern.  The '  seventy '  years  of  Jer 
25u  is  a  round  number.  Of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  exile  we  have  contradictory  indications,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  the  circumstances 
varied  in  different  places  and  at  different  times. 
The  first  band  of  exiles  were  allowed  to  'build 
houses  and  plant  gardens'  (Jer  29s'-),  and  to  live  in 
communities  of  their  own  (Ezr  817,  Ezk  l1)  under 
their  own  elders  (Ezk  81  141  201).  Jehoiachin, 
after  thirty-six  years  of  captivity,  received  special 
marks  of  favour  from  Evil  -  Merodach  (Amil- 
Marduk),  the  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (2  K 
2597S')-  On  the  other  hand,  seditious  prophets 
from  time  to  time  provoked  the  Chaldeans  to  cruel 
acts  of  repression  (Jer  29au-),  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  Jews  were  put  to  task- 
work, for  the '  hard  service '  (Is  14"-)  wherein  Israel 
was  made  to  serve,  looks  like  an  allusion  to  Nebu- 
chadrezzar's canal-works  or  temple-restoration,  or 
to  like  undertakings  of  his  successors,  especially 
Nabuna'id  (Nabonidus)  {KIB  iii.  2,  p.  60 ff.,  p. 
96  ff.).  Yet  that  the  lot  of  many  Jewish  families 
(after  the  first  bitterness  of  expatriation  was  past) 
was  at  least  tolerable  in  Babylonia,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  (the 
vast  majority,  according  to  some  critics)  did  not 
take  part  in  the  First  Return  under  Sheshbazzar. 

With  regard  to  the  Return  a  good  deal  has  been 
written  of  late  years  (particularly  since  1889)  tend- 
ing towards  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive. It  will,  however,  be  most  convenient  in  this 
article  to  reproduce  the  account  given  in  Ezra- 
Nebemiah,  while  pointing  out  from  time  to  time 
how  critics  propose  to  correct  and  supplement  it. 
In  the  first  year,  then,  of  Cyrus  (Ezr  1'),  ».«.  e.  638 
B.C.,  the  <  Persian '  (see  Cyrus,  vol.  i.  p.  541  f.)  king 
issued  an  edict  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  invited  the  Jews  to  undertake  the 
work.  [We  may  compare  with  this  the  mutilated 
inscription  in  which  Cyrus  speaks  of  his  restoration 
to  the  cities  of  Babylonia  of  gods  which  Nabonidus 
had  carried  off  to  Babylon  (KIB  iii.  2,  p.  126f.)l 
The  heads  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  together  with 
the  Levites,  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  Cyrus 
gave  up  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  to 
Sheshbazzar  (r£  Xa^cwcurdp  LXX  B,  t<#  ZaaaPacaipy 
A,  Ezr  1» ;  ^a»a^a<rdpy,  1  Es  2"  LXX  B,  but  2om- 
Bjaoiptf,  LXX  A»), '  prince  (xfjndri)  of  Judah,'  who 
brought  them  back  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  a 
band  of  returning  exiles.  This — the  First  Return 
— resulted,  we  learn  indirectly,  in  the  layingof  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  (Ezr  5M,  but  cf.  3"-)>  but 
we  do  not  know  the  number  of  those  who  accom- 

n'ed  Sheshbazzar,  nor  any  other  particulars.  It 
lowever,  negatively  clear  that  the  movement 
was  not  a  success.  In  Babylonia  the  edict  (in 
spite  of  the  prophecies  of  Deutero- Isaiah)  probably 
took  the  Jews  by  surprise,  while  in  Judah  (cf.  Ezr 
4*,  a  misplaced  passage)  there  were  '  many  ad- 


versaries.' The  time,  as  the  Jews  said  even  six- 
teen years  later  (Hag  la),  was  not  yet  come  for  so 
important  an  undertaking  as  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  Some  critics,  indeed,  smile  altogether  at 
the  story  of  this  '  First  Return,'  and  reduce  it  to  a 
conciliatory  appointment  by  Cyrus  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  David  (Sanabassar)  to  be  governor  in 
Judaea  (cf.  Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life,  pp.  5-7). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(c.  622  B.C.),  however,  the  Jewish  exiles  were  pre- 
pared for  a  great  movement,  and  there  was,  it 
seems,  a  Second  Return  under  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  a  descendant  of  David,  and  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Jozadak  the  priest  (Ezr  22).  The  whole 
'  congregation '  numbered  42,360,  exclusive  of  ser- 
vants and  handmaids  (ib.  '2P*'-).  Of  this  great  immi- 
gration, and  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  who  led  it, 
much  was  expected,  imprimis  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Zee  6"),  but  the  realization  of  the  hope 
was  delayed.  The  people  went  up '  unto  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  every  one  to  his  own  city'  (Ezr  2'),  and, 
after  the  heads  had  relieved  their  consciences  by 
making  a  money-offering  for  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing, all  the  exiles  'dwelt  in  their  cities'  (ib.  v.70), 
or,  as  Haggai  complained,  they  ran  '  every  man  to 
his  own  house,'  and  allowed  God's  House  to  lie 
waste  (Hag  1").  In  the  autuim  (Ezr  31"-)  they  did 
indeed  gather  themselves  as  one  man  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  erection  of  an  altar  of  burnt-offering,  '  but 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  not 
yet  laid'  (ib.  v.*). 

How  did  the  work  of  the  temple  begin  at  last  in 
earnest?  We  have  two  answers,  one  in  a  'pro- 
phetical '  passage  of  Ezra  (4M  5"-),  written  in  the 
Aramaic  tongue,  and  another  in  a  '  priestly '  pas- 
sage, written  in  Hebrew  by  the  compiler  of  the 
same  book  (3"'1*).  The  former  treats  the  foundation 
as  already  laid  (cf.  5M),  and  reckons  the  date  by 
the  year  of  Darius  characteristically,  for  the  pro- 
phet's eye  always  noted  political  changes;  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  describes  in  touching 
detail  the  laying  of  the  foundation,  and  mentions 
as  the  date  'the  second  year  of  their  coming  to 
the  House  of  God,'  again  characteristically,  for  the 
priest's  eye  was  all  for  the  holy  place.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  passages  is  one  of  words 
only — (1)  as  regards  date,  if  the  Return  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Jeshua  took  place,  as  suggested  above, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius ;  and  (2)  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  work,  if  we  assume  that 
after  sixteen  years  of  malice,  neglect,  and  weather, 
the  foundations  needed  some  attention,  which 
might  be  popularly  described  as  relaying. 

Ezr  3P~",  however,  has  a  great  omission,  it  says 
nothing  of  the  activity  of  Haggai  and  Zecharian. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  voice  of  these 
two  prophets  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  work ; 
words  such  as  Hag  1*  2»,  Zee  4»-M  were  not  uttered 
in  vain.    In  the  second  year  of  Darius,  the  second 

rr  of  their  return  to  Palestine,  the  exiles  began 
build,  and  in  spite  of  an  interruption  by 
Tattenai,  governor  of  Syria  (Ezr  5"-),  the  house 
was  finished  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius  (6U). 

This  account  is  traversed  and  disputed  by  some 
modern  critics.  It  is  urged  that  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  never  mention  the  Great  Return  of 
42,000  persons,  and  consequently  it  is  maintained 
that  no  considerable  body  of  exiles  (the  G6la)  did 
return  till  the  mission  of  Ezra,  c.  432  B.c.  (soCheyne, 
Introd.  to  Is.  p.  xxxix).  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  temple  which  was  completed  e.  516  B.c.  was 
built,  not  by  the  returned:  exiles,  but  by  'the 
people  of  the  land,'  the  descendants  of  those  left  by 
Nebuzar-adan.  But  what  if  Haggai  and  Zecharian 
do  not  dwell  upon  the  Return  because  they  took  part 
in  it,  and  spoke  to  those  who  took  part  in  it  ?  What 
if  they  do  speak,  at  least  once  (Zee  6U),  as  the  fore- 
runners of  a  mighty  host  advancing  from  Babylon! 
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One  subject  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.  tbe 
attitude  of  the  builders  of  the  temple  towards  the 
Samaritans.  According  to  Ezr  4*-  (a  passage  due 
to  the  compiler  of  the  book)  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
peremptorily  rejected  the  offer  of  the  '  adversaries 
IDnat  f&rtm,  '  rivals ')  of  Judah  and  Benjamin '  to 
oo-operate  in  the  rebuilding.  Cheyne,  on  the 
contrary,  characterizes  the  story  of  rejection  as 
<  pure  imagination,'  and  asserts  that  the  Samari- 
tans maintained  their  connexion  with  the  holy 
plaoe  'till  Nebemiah,  armed  with  a  Persian  fir- 
man, interposed'  (JRL  p.  26). 

After  the  completion  of  the  temple  a  break  of 
nearly  sixty  years  occurs  in  our  records,  and  when 
they  speak  again  the  Davidic  line  which  Zerub- 
babel had  represented  has  disappeared.  Some 
critics  («.g.  Cheyne  and  Sellin)  partly  fill  the  gap 
with  a  reconstruction  which  represents  Zerubbabel 
as  the  accepted  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  a  rebel 
against  Persian  authority,  and  a  martyr  whose 
martyrdom  ruined  all  the  political  prospects  of  the 
house  of  David.  Cheyne  refers  Zee  6U~U  (in  a 
revised  text)  to  the  coronation  and  reign  of  Zerub- 
babel (JRL  p.  14  f. ),  and  Sellin  thinks  that  he  is 
meant  by  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Is  52u-53u. 
The  ruin  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Nehe- 
miah  deplored  (Neh  1*),  may  have  been  part  of  the 
vengeance  taken  by  the  Persians  (or  their  deputies) 
on  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  Zerubbabel. 

The  biblical  records  begin  again  in  '  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes'  (Ezr  7"),  ».«.,  if  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  be  meant,  in  B.C.  468.  In  that  year 
Ezra  the  scribe,  a  man  of  high-priestly  family, 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  armed  with  a  decree  (given 
in  Aramaic,  ib.  vv."-*)  entrusting  him  with  large 
powers,  and  ordering  a  large  offering  to  be  made  in 
the  king's  name  for  the  support  of  the  worship  of 
the  temple.  Strangely  enough  all  that  we  know 
of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  that  Ezra  called 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  people  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  mixed  marriages,  that  the 
people  acknowledged  the  duty  of  putting  away 
foreign  wives,  but  pleaded  for  delay,  and  that  a 
formidable  list  was  drawn  up  (including  the  names 
of  men  of  high-priestly  family)  of  those  who  had 
taken  foreign  wives.  Out  of  this  list  four  persons 
(priests)  actually  'gave  their  hands'  to  put  away 
their  foreign  wives  (Ezr  10*"""). 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh  21-*), 
».e.  in  b.c.  445,  came  the  mission  of  Nehemiah. 
He,  unlike  Ezra,  was  a  layman  and  an  officer  at 
the  Persian  Court,  and,  unlike  Ezra  (Ezr  8"), 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  arriving  with  an  escort  of 
Persian  officers  and  horsemen  (Neh  2»).  In  spirit, 
however,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  one.  Both 
aimed  at  reforming  the  religion  of  their  people  on 
lines  stricter  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
laid  down.  To  Ezra  (or  to  the  school  of  which  he 
is  the  most  conspicuous  member)  is  probably  due 
that  rewriting  with  increased  stringency  and 
particularity  of  the  earlier  codes  of  the  Hexateuch, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Priestly  Code.  The  object 
which  Ezra  and  his  adherents  set  before  themselves 
was  the  holiness  of  Israel  (i.e.  its  separation  from 
other  peoples,  and  its  greater  strictness  in  the 
service  of  God). 

Nehemiah  worked  on  practical  lines.  He  first 
made  the  separation  of  Israel  possible  by  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  'in  fifty  and  two  days 
(Neh  6").  He  next  removed  the  causes  of  disaflec- 
tyra  among  the  poorer  Jews  by  compelling  the 
richer  sort  to  restore  lands  and  houses  taken  in 
pledge,  and  to  forbear  the  exaction  of  usury  (ib. 
fp"u).  Ezra's  edition  of  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
recited  and  explained  before  an  assembly  of  the 
whole  people  (tb.  81"*).  At  a  great  Day  of  Humi- 
liation the  people,  headed  by  Nehemiah,  vowed  to 


separate  themselves  from  the  '  people  of  the  land,' 
and  to  forbear  from  mixed  marriages  and  from 
buying  and  selling  on  the  Sabbath ;  they  also 
undertook  to  observe  the  seventh  year  as  a  year  of 
release,  and  to  pay  a  third  part  of  a  shekel  *  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  services 
(Neh  9Iffa  W-).  Lastly,  Nehemiah  took  measures 
for  increasing  the  population  of  Jerusalem  (Neh 
lllff-). 

Nehemiah's  second  mission  to  Jerusalem, '  in  the 
two  and  thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes'  (ib.  13'), 
i.e.  c.  433  B.C.,  apparently  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
He  found  some  of  the  ola  abuses  still  existing,  and 
acted  with  his  accustomed  vigour  against  them. 
Some  critics  believe  that  Ezras  caravan  of  exiles 
(Ezr  81*-)  returned  not  in  B.C.  458  (see  above),  but  in 
connexion  with  this  second  mission  of  Nehemiah. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Persian  empire  we  know  next  to  nothing  for 
certain,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  took  part  in 
the  rising  against  Artaxerxes  in. '  Ochus '  (B.C.  361- 
338),  and  were  punished  for  it  by  a  partial  cap- 
tivity to  Hyrcania.  The  miseries  of  the  times  of 
Ochus  are,  it  is  sometimes  supposed,  alluded  to  in 
Is  24-27  and  in  several  of  the  Psalms.  On  the 
other  side,  Wellhausen  (HQ*  p.  160)  believes  that 
the  Jews  increased  greatly  in  numbers  under 
Persian  rule,  and  that  they  assimilated  to  them- 
selves a  large  element  from  '  the  people  of  the 
land'  whom  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  tried  to 
exclude. 

11.  The  Greek  Period. — The  victory  of  Alexander 
the  Great  over  Darius  at  Issus  (B.C.  333)  put  an  end 
to  Persian  rule  in  Syria.  Greek  influence  was  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  Palestine  from  two  great 
centres,  viz.  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Moreover, 
the  Jewish  people  was  forced  by  the  stress  of  out- 
ward events  to  leaven  itself  with  foreign  thoughts 
and  foreign  customs.  A  great  dispersion  took 
place.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  Syria  was  under  the  rule  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus  transported  thousands  of  Jews  to 
Egypt,  to  serve  as  colonists  and  as  a  support  to  his 
dynasty.  Moreover,  the  Jews  had  learned  to  trade, 
and  the  openings  for  world-wide  traffic  which 
Alexander's  conquests  had  made  for  the  Greeks, 
attracted  the  Jews  also.  Yet  the  Jews  who  spread 
themselves  abroad,  left  their  hearts  at  home ;  from 
time  to  time  they  returned  on  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
themselves  Hellenized,  and  exerting  (a  subtle 
Hellenizing  influence  in  the  Holy  City  itself. 

More  than  a  hundred  years,  however,  elapsed  after 
Alexander's  conquests  before  Greek  influence  drew 
the  inhabitants  of  Judeea  into  serious  political 
trouble.  For  a  long  time  the  small  province, 
though  hemmed  in  by  Greek  cities,  Gaza,  Joppa, 
Straton's  Tower  (i.e.  Ceesarea),  and  Samaria,  held 
out  against  Hellenization.  But  at  last,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  rv.  Epiphanes 
(B.C.  175-164),  the  Greek  party  in  Jerusalem,  to 
which  most  of  the  ruling  class  belonged,  felt  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  take  a  decided  step.  A 
certain  Jason  got  himself  appointed  high  priest  by 
Antiochus  for  a  sum  of  money,  with  permission  to 
set  up  a  gymnasium  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  enrol  its 
inhabitants  as  citizens  of  Antioch,  i.e.  to  confer  on 
them  the  title  and  privileges  of  these  citizens.  A 
certain  Menelaus  in  turn  intrigued  against  Jason, 
and  succeeded  in  supplanting  Trim  as  high  priest. 
The  disorders  consequent  upon  Greek  innovations 
and  scandals  in  the  high -priesthood  led  to  the  direct 
interference  of  Antiochus,  who  in  B.C.  168  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  Egypt.  Foiled 
in  this  expedition  by  the  veto  of  the  Romans,  Anti- 
ochus wrathfully  determined  to  reduce  the  affairs 
of  Judsea  to  order.   The  external  means  used  were 

•  Probably  equivalent  to  the  half-shekel  of  Ei  30"  (cf.  Rrl* 
Btra-Sth.  p.  274  note). 
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a  massacre,  an  enslavement,  and  a  Syrian  occupa- 
tion of  the  citadel  (4  4«po)  of  Jerusalem.  On  these 
followed  an  attempted  conversion  by  force  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  heathenism.  The  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  and  of  circumcision  was  forbidden, 
copies  of  the  Law  were  burnt,  an  altar  was  erected 
to  Zeus  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews  were  compelled 
under  penalty  to  participate  in  heathen  sacrifices 
and  to  eat  swine's  flesh  (1  Mac  21"-,  2  Mac  O""-). 
A  large  party  among  the  Jews  were  willing  to  fall 
in  (at  least  outwardly)  with  the  king's  plans,  a 
large  party  again  (the  O'vpq  h&tidim,  Gr.  Ao-toaux) 
preferred  to  offer  only  passive  resistance  (1  Mac 
%att  710-m  but  there  was  fortunately  a  third 
party— perhaps  not  large  in  numbers  at  first — led 
by  a  priestly  family  afterwards  called  '  Maccabees.' 
Judas  '  the  Maccabee '  was  a  hero  of  the  stamp  of 
David.  Personally  brave,  he  was  also  no  con- 
temptible leader,  and  though  he  died  early,  he 
had  first  taught  the  Jewish  forces  to  face  their 
enemies  in  battle  with  success. 

The  campaigns  of  Judas  fall  into  three  divisions. 
(1)  Defensive,  against  the  Syrians.  By  victories 
at  Beth-horon  and  at  Beth-zur  he  repulsed  the 
enemy  advancing  from  the  West  and  from  the  South, 
and  was  not  overcome  until,  in  B.C.  162,  Lysias, 
accompanied  by  the  young  king  Antiochus  v., 
led  an  army  of  120,000  men  and  thirty-two 
elephants  (1  Mac  6*°)  into  Judsea.  (2)  Offensive- 
defensive  in  Gilead  and  (with  his  brother  Simon  in 
immediate  command)  in  Galilee.  From  both  these 
districts  the  Jewish  '  garrisons,'  with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  withdrawn  and  brought  into 
Judsea.  (3)  Offensive,  against  the  Edomites  and 
Philistines,  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  bis  tiny 
state. 

Against  the  immense  resources  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  the  courage  and  skilful  generalship  of 
Judas  would  perhaps  have  failed  nad  they  not 
been  seconded  by  the  rivalries  of  various  claimants 
to  the  Syrian  throne.  In  the  hour  of  victory 
(B.c.  162)  Lysias  was  forced  to  grant  to  the  Jews 
that  religious  freedom,  the  denial  of  which  had 
occasioned  the  five  years'  war.  In  spite  of  further 
conflicts,  in  the  course  of  which  Judas  fell,  the 
cause  of  Jewish  autonomy  never  went  back,  and 
at  last,  in  B.O.  163,  Jonathan  the  brother  of  Judas 
was  able  to  put  on  the  sacred  vestments  as  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  by  Alexander 
Balas,  king  of  Syria  (1  Mac  10"*  "»■)•  In  B.C.  142 
Simon,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Jonathan, 
forced  the  Syrian  garrison  to  evacuate  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  following  year  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  great  services 
of  the  Maccabsean  family  by  declaring  Simon  to  be 
*  high  priest,  captain,  and  governor '  for  ever  (1  Mao 
14"-*7).   See,  further,  art.  Maccabees. 

[The  later  history  belongs  rather  to  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  NT.  See  New  Testament  Tikes, 
History  of). 
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W.  St.  O.  Boscawen,  The  Bible  and  the  Monuments,  1895;  Hogarth, 
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(D)  Historical  Geography :— O.  A.  Smith.  HGHL ;  Townsend 
MaoOoun,  The  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  History,  New  York, 
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(B)  Archamlogy :— W.  Nowaok,  Heb.  Archaatogie,  1894 ;  J. 
Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch&ologie,  1894;  the  Publications  of  the 
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Bdomiter,  1893. 
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out Driver,  LOT ;  Robertson  Smith,  OTJC  and  Prophets  of 
Israel ;  E.  Kautssch,  Outline  of  the  Hittory  of  tht  Literature 
of  the  OT,  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Taylor,  1898. 

(<?)  Histories  of  Religion  :— A.  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Israel  to 
the  Pall  of  the  Jewith  State,  Eng.  tr.  by  A.  H.  May,  1874,  1876  ; 
A.  Duff,  OT  Theology,  1891 ;  J.  Robertson,  Early  Religion  of 
Israel,  1892;  H.  Schultz,  ATiichc  Theologie,huA.  6.,  1896, 
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son  s.0. 2000-700.  W.  EMERY  BARNES. 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF^-The  tribes  that  had 
settled  in  the  south  of  Pal.  were  from  the  first  cat 
off  from  the  northern  tribes  by  a  line  of  Canaanitish 
cities,  Har-heres,  Gezer,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim 
(Jg  1*") ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  judges, 
while  there  was  a  growing  tendency  among  the 
northern  tribes  to  coalesce  under  pressure  oi 
invasion,  the  southern  tribes  remained  distinct. 
Saul  never  seems  to  have  gained  a  paramount 
influence  over  these  mountaineers  of  the  S.,  who  in 
large  numbers  espoused  the  cause  of  David. 
Though  the  latter,  by  choosing  as  his  capital 
Jerus.,  which  lay  on  the  border-land  between 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  and  other  acts  of  diplomacy, 
succeeded  in  uniting  for  a  time  the  northern  ana) 
southern  tribes,  the  union  seems  never  to  have 
been  very  complete,  and  once  at  least  the  jealousy 
between  them  nearly  broke  out  into  civil  war 
(2  S  lJr°-20*).  Solomon's  policy  was  specially  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  the  northern  tribes.  While 
they  were  heavily  taxed,  and  had  forced  labour 
imposed  upon  them,  his  own  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  exempt  (1  K  4™  6"-").  The  re- 
bellion led  by  Jeroboam,  which  was  suppressed  by 
Solomon,  broke  out  in  more  formidable  propor- 
tions under  Rehoboam,  who  continued  with  even  v 
greater  severity  the  oppressive  policy  of  bis  father. 

The  separation,  encouraged  by  the  prophet  Ahijab, 
who  objected  to  Solomon's  idolatrous  practices 
(1  K  11**),  took  place  without  serious  opposition, 
and  Jeroboam  became  the  first  king  of  Israel  (1230).  - 
His  aim  was  to  counteract  the  centralizing  effect 
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of  the  great  temple  at  Jerus.  by  setting  up  a 
more  popular  ritual  at  two  of  the  many  already 
existing  local  sluines,  Bethel  and  Dan  (12s9),  where 
from  this  time  J"  was  worshipped  under  the 
v  j  symbol  of  a  golden  calf,  probably  as  the  God  of 
agriculture.  This  cult  may  be  regarded  as  a 
reaction  from  that  more  spiritual  mode  of  worship 
which,  under  prophetic  influence,  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Jerusalem.  The  view  of  the  editor  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  Jeroboam's  act  was  a  schismatic 
separation  from  the  worship  of  the  only  legal 
sanctuary,  is  the  reflexion  of  a  post-Deut.  age. 

The  hostility  between  North  and  South  continued 
intermittently  until  the  political  and  commercial 
alliance  between  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat.  While 
the  invasions  of  Shishak  (1  K  14s*)  and  Zerah 
(2  Ch  14*)  weakened  the  power  of  Judah,  Israel 
.was  already  being  hampered  by  the  growing  power 
T^of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (1  K  20*).  Ahab, 
whose  father  Omri  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Zidonians  (1  K  16*1*),  and  she  introduced  the 
worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  with 
its  cruel  and  immoral  rites.  In  this  she  was 
opposed  with  varying  success  by  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  K  18  ff.),  through  whose  influ- 
'  ence  the  dynasty  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
Jehu,  and  the  cult  exterminated  by  him  (2  K  9. 10). 

During  this  period  theSyrians  of  Damascus  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Were  the  scanty  records  of  OT  our  only  source  of 
information,  we  should  have  supposed  the  relation 
between  Israel  and  Syria  to  have  been  that  of 
practically  unbroken  hostility,  the  treaty  of  Ben- 
hadad II.  in  1  K  20"4  appearing  as  merely  a  compact 
wrung  from  him  in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  broken 
at  the  first  opportunity  (221-  *).  In  fact,  the  pro- 
phetic historian  had  little  interest  in  events  which 
lay  outside  the  horizon  of  Israel,  and  even  within  it 
he  had  little  in  those  which  did  not  directly  serve 
his  religious  purpose.  We  find,  for  example,  no 
explanation  how  it  was  that  Bamoth-gilead,  after 
the  evejpts  of  1  K  22,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites,  as  we  find  it  in  2  K  8"  91.  Again,  from 
the  variety  of  sources  from  which  the  history  is 
drawn  without  the  needful  sifting  and  arrange- 
ment, there  are  some  serious  inconsistencies.  It 
is  difficult,  for  example,  to  reconcile  2  K  Sa  with 
8*4.  From  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  however,  we 
learn  that  in  854  Israel  was  a  member  of  a  very 
important  alliance  of  small  kingdoms  centring  in 
Damascus,  which  was  summoned  to  his  assistance 
by  Irkhulini,  king  of  Hamath,  against  the  Assyr. 
lung,  Shalmaneser  n.  (see  Babylonia,  vol.  i. 
p.  184k).  Ahab  is  said  to  have  furnished  no  fewer 
than  2000  (!)  chariots  and  10,000  footmen,  Benhadad 
1200  chariots  and  10,000  footmen.  Altogether 
80,000  to  90,000  men  were  brought  into  the  field. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  at  I^arkar  (Aroer). 
After  a  desperate  encounter  the  Assyrians  claim 
to  have  won  the  day,  killing  14,000  (or  according 
to  another  account  20,500),  but  Shalmaneser  seems 
to  have  been  too  crippled  to  make  any  further 
advance.  The  alliance  now  appears  to  have 
broken  up.  At  any  rate,  in  the  next  two  Assyr. 
campaigns  against  Benhadad,  in  849  and  846,  Ahab 
takes  no  part.  Syria,  from  its  position,  was  more 
exposed  to  attack  than  Israel,  which  was  en- 
couraged by  this  circumstance  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Ramoth-gilead  (1  K  221).  During 
Benhadad's  reign  hostilities  between  the  two 
kingdoms  usually  took  the  form  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, bands  of  the  Syrians  continually  breaking 
into  the  country  and  carrying  off  spoil.  Hazael, 
the  murderer  and  successor  of  Benhadad  II.,  proved 
a  far  more  serious  enemy.  At  first,  however,  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  Assyria.  In  842  Shalmaneser 
invaded  Syria,  defeated  Hazael,  who  was  now 


deserted  by  his  allies,  with  the  loss  of  1600  men, 
but  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  take 
Damascus.  The  other  small  states,  and  Jehu  among 
them,  did  not  venture  to  resist,  but  sent  tribute  to 
Shalmaneser.  The  account  of  this  campaign  is 
inscribed  on  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Obelisk 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  98).  One  of  the 
sculptures  represents  Jehu  paying  tribute  to  Shal- 
maneser, ana  underneath  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 'The  tribute  of  Yahuah  (Jehu),  son  of 
Khumri  (Omri !),  silver,  gold,  bowls  of  gold,  vessels 
of  gold,  goblets  of  gold,  pitchers  of  gold,  lead, 
sceptres  for  the  king's  hand,  (and)  staves  I  received ' 
(see  HP  v.  41).  But  towards  the  end  of  Jehu's 
reign  Hazael,  left  unmolested  by  Assyria,  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Transjordamc  tribes  with  such 
effect  as  to  reduce  them  to  complete  submission 
(2  K  10*- »).  He  afterwards  invaded  the  South, 
taking  Gath,  and  forcing  even  Jerus.  to  capitulate. 
In  Israel  itself,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  Hazael's  successes  were 
so  great  that  the  fighting  men  were  reduced  to  the 
merest  minimum  (2  K  13').  The  tide  of  fortune 
began  to  turn  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jehoash,  who 
is  said  to  have  recovered  from  Benhadad  III.  all  the 
cities  taken  from  his  father  by  Hazael.  He  also 
defeated  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Jerus.,  where  he 
broke  down  a  large  part  of  the  wall  and  reduced 
it  to  submission  (2  K  14u).  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  Ramman-nirari,  the  warlike  grandson 
of  Shalmaneser  II.,  defeated  the  feeble  Mari'a,  the 
successor  of  Benhadad  in.,  and  even  took  Damascus ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  Israelites  were 
affected  by  this  campaign.  The  Syrians  being  thus 
temporarily  crushed,  and  the  Assyrians  being  at  first 
too  much  engaged  with  Eastern  affairs,  and  after- 
wards too  much  weakened  by  internal  discords  and 
the  feebleness  of  their  rulers  to  interfere,  the  king- 
dom of  Isr.  continued  to  gain  strength,  and  reached 
the  height  of  its  power  under  Jeroboam  II.,  who 
even  '  recovered  Damascus  and  Hamath '  (2  K  14s8). 

With  Jeroboam's  death  the  Jyogdam  raj>idly</. 
declined.  Divided  by  political  factions,  enervated'5' 
by  its  moral  corruption  and  social  selfishness 
(Hos  4"-",  Am  2s  41  8»-«  etc.),  it  easily  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Assyrians,  who  gained  an  accession 
of  strength  under  the  warlike  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
(Pul,  2  K  15u).  With  the  exception  of  Pekah, 
none  of  the  petty  kings,  who  ruled  for  very" 
short  periods,  have  the  least  historical  importance, 
except  so  far  as  by  their  folly  or  selfishness  they 
advanced  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Twice  Tiglath- 
pileser  successfully  invaded  the  North,  and  on 
both  occasions  probably  Menahem  paid  tribute, 
thereby  reducing  his  country  to  vassalage  for  the 
sake  of  securing  his  own  rule,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  money  had  to  impose  heavy  taxes  (2  K  15,M'). 
A  spirited  effort  to  resist  Assyria  was  made  by 
Pekah,  who,  like  so  many  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
gained  his  kingdom  by  the  sword.  In  alliance 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  he  invaded  Judah 
(in  735),  in  order  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  the 
Syrian  Tabeel,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  alliance 
against  Assyria  (Is  71"*).  But  Ahaz  had  already 
submitted,  and  sent  tribute,  to  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  latter  invaded  the  North  and 
utterly  defeated  Rezin  and  other  Syrian  members 
of  the  alliance,  capturing  and  spoiling  no  fewer 
than  591  Syrian  cities.  At  the  same  time  the 
Israelitish  cities  east  of  Jordan  fell  into  his  hands 
(2  K  15*9),  and  the  population  was  taken  captive ; 
some  of  the  Western  cities  were  also  taken.  Pekah 
himself  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Samaria,  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert. 
The  final  effort  to  throw  off  the  Assyr.  yoke  made 
by  Hoshea,  who  adopted  the  fatal  policy  of  allying 
himself  with  So  (Shabaka),  king  of  Egypt  (2  K 
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174),  brought  about  the  mvasion  of  Israel  by  Shal- 
maneser,  and  the  final  captivity  of  Israel  (in  721). 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  is  its  want  of  stability.  There 
was  no  one  central  bond,  either  religious  or  political, 
to  unite  the  people  and  infuse  a  national  spirit. 
The  seat  of  royalty  was  constantly  being  changed 
— Shechem,  Tirzan,  Samaria.  Dynasty  followed 
dynasty ;  one  succeeding  the  other  by  violence. 
The  longest,  that  of  Jehu,  lasted  only  five  genera- 
tions. The  king  generally  held  his  life  in  his 
hands,  and  often  had  to  maintain  his  authority  by 
acts  of  terrorism  and  cruelty.  There  was  no 
central  religious  shrine  to  inspire  a  common  feeling 
of  reverence.  Religious  worship,  if  not  always 
absolutely  revolting,  as  in  the  days  of  Ahab  and 
Ahariah,  was  to  a  large  extent  heathenish  in  its 
methods  and  conceptions  (Hos  4U  7"  Am  4*  814), 
and  in  the  declining  days  of  the  nation's  history 
exercised  no  influence  on  its  social  life.  At  the 
same  time  the  history  has  its  elements  of  interest. 
While  the  Judteans,  in  their  isolated  position  on 
the  S.  hills,  were  developing  that  marked  national 
character  which  has  distinguished  them  from  other 
nations,  the  I  sr.  were  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Can.  and  other  foreign  tribes.  From 
these  they  derived  not  merely  the  evils  of  a  bad 
religious  influence,  but  also  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  civilization  and  culture.  Humanly 
speaking  there  were  greater  possibilities  in  the  N. 
than  in  the  S.  Until  almost  the  last  page  of  their 
history,  from  Elijah  downwards,  all  the  great 
prophets  came  from  the  North,  or,  like  Amos, 
carried  on  their  work  there.  If  in  the  more  refined 
worship  of  Solomon's  temple  was  the  germ  of  the 
stately  ritual  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  we  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  in  the  teaching  of  Northern  pro- 
phets, such  as  Elijah  and  Hosea,  that  we  can  trace 
the  main  growth  of  those  spiritual  truths  which 
became  the  precious  heritage  of  the  Jews,  and 
through  them  of  the  Christian  world. 

Lmumu.— Apart  from  the  historical  books  of  OT  and  the 
works  of  the  prophet*  Amos  and  Hoeea,  the  moat  important 
sources  of  information  are  the  monumental  remains,  esp.  those  of 
Assyria.  Collection!  of  these  are  contained  In  HP,  Schrader,  CO T. 
The  history  has  been  thoroughly  treated  in  Ewald's  HI  (Tr. 
1888-1885),  and  those  of  Wellhausen,  Kittel,  and  Reuse.  On 
archaeological  questions,  Nowack's  Htb.  Arch.  1884,  is  by  far 
the  best.  The 1  Books  of  Kings '  in  the  Speaker' t  Commentary, 
though  from  a  critical  point  of  view  behind  the  time,  still  con- 
tains much  useful  information.  A  History  of  the  Hebrew 
People  by  Professor  Kent  is  an  excellent  book,  and  quite  up  to 
date.    The  second  Tolume  appeared  after  this  article  was 

written.  F.  H.  Woods. 

ISRAELITE  (Jn  1").— See  Nathanael. 


IBSAGHAR  (-ore,  pointed  by  the  Massoretes 
"OT.*  Yissakar,  the  second  r  being  ignored,  but 
the  true  pointing  should  probably  be  tjIc  t*: ;  LXX 
Swete 'Io-<rox4P(but  Tisch.  Io-<r&xap),  and  so NT.Treg. 
WH  ;  lo-oxip  TR).— 1.  The  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and 
the  fifth  of  Leah,  Gn  30"  35*  etc.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  means  '  there 
is  a  reward*  (cf.  Jer  31M,  2  Ch  IS1);  if  Well- 
hausen's  suggestion  (Text  der  Bitch.  Sam.  95),  that 
the  name  should  be  interpreted  as  "iyk>  a**,  is 
correct,  it  will  probably  mean  'hired  labourer,' 
though  it  might  also  be  translated  'man  of  re- 
ward,' whatever  the  precise  sense  of  that  might 
be.  In  favour  of  the  view  that  it  means  'hired 
labourer'  is  the  character  given  to  the  tribe  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49"- u).  Kuenen  (ThT  v. 
292  f . )  has  inferred  from  this  passage  that  it  is  to  its 
subject  condition  that  the  tribe  owes  its  name. 
Ball  (SBOT  Genesis,  on  Gn  30")  thinks  it  may  mean 
'  Sokar's  man,'  Sokar  or  Seker  being  an  Egyptian 
god,  but  perhaps  is  a  designation  of  the  tribal 
totem,  meaning  '  The  Red '  and  referring  to  the  ass 

*  Ben-Naphtali  (Baer  Gen.  p.  84)  points  VP<T- 


(cf .  Gn  49M).  In  Genesis  a  double  explanation  of  the 
name  is  given.  J  accounts  for  it  by  the  fact  that  - 
Leah  hired  Jacob  from  Rachel  with  the  mandrakes 
found  by  Reuben  (Gn  30").  E  interprets  it  as  a 
reward  conferred  by  God  on  Leah,  because  she 
had  given  Zilpah  to  Jacob  (v.18). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  tribe  is  very  meagre.  Its 
territory  in  Palestine  is  of  uncertain  extent,  for 
the  delimitation  of  its  boundaries  in  Jos  191M*  is 
from  P  (cf.  Dillm.  ad  loe.,  and  Moore  on  Jg  5U). 
It  lay  S.  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  N.  of 
Manasseh.  On  the  E.  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Jordan.  Whether  it  ever  reached  the  sea  is  un- 
certain (see  Dt  3318- u).  Probably  it  remained  an 
inland  tribe.  Its  lot  included  nominally  the  very 
fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  but  this  was  for  the 
most  part  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites. 
Robinson  says :  '  We  were  greatly  struck  with  the 
richness  and  productiveness  of  the  splendid  plains, 
especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that  of 
Esdraelon.  .  .  .  Zebulun  and  Issachar  had  the 
cream  of  Palestine '  (B.  R.  P*  iii.  160).  Since  the 
tribe  is  not  mentioned  in  Jg  1,  we  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  circumstances  of  its  settlement  in 
Palestine.  Apparently  both  Deborah  and  Barak 
belonged  to  it,  and  in  Deborah's  Song  (Jg  5")  it  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the  battle 
against  Sisera.  One  of  the  judges,  Tola,  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  it  (Jg  lO1-*,  on  the  text  of 
which  see  Moore's  note).  Baasha,  who  conspired 
against,  slew,  and  succeeded  Nadab  the  son  of 
Jeroboam  I.,  also  sprang  from  this  tribe  (1  K  15") 
In  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49"- ")  the  tribe  is 
taunted  with  its  indolent  preference  of  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  its  fruitful  land  to  independence. 
The  reference  would  be  to  a  later  period  than  the 
conflict  with  Sisera,  in  which  it  had  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  No  reproach  is  uttered  in  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  33«-  >»).  The  latter  passage 
is  obscure  (see  Driver's  note),  but  it  apparently  re- 
fers to  the  possession  by  Zebulun  ana  Issachar  of 
sanctuaries  to  which  non-Israelites  ('the  peoples') 
resorted,  and  to  material  advantages  which  these 
tribes  thus  secured.  'The  peoples'  (v.u)  would 
probably  be  Phoenicians,  on  account  of  the  refer- 
ence to  '  the  abundance  of  the  seas.' 

According  to  P  the  numbers  of  this  tribe  at  the 
first  census  amounted  to  64,400  (Nu  1"),  at  the 
second  to  64,300  (26") ;  while  the  Chronicler  gives 
the  number  in  the  time  of  David  as  145,600.  Un- 
fortunately we  can  attach  no  weight  to  any  of 
these  figures. 

2.  Mentioned  in  the  Chronicler's  list  of  Korahite 
doorkeepers  as  the  seventh  son  of  Obed  -  edom 
(1  Ch  26*).  A.  S.  Pkakk. 

ISBHIAH  (n,*:).— 1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7*  (AV  Iihiah).  2.  A  Korahite 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12»  (AV  Jesiah). 

3.  The  son  of  Uzziel,  1  Cn  23"  (AV  Jesiah),  24*. 

4.  A  Levite,  1  Ch  24".  See  Genealogy. 

ISBHIJAH  (n***'). — One  of  those  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife,  Err  10»  (AV  Ishijah),  called  in  1  E* 
9**  Aseas. 

ISSUE.— See  Medicine. 

ISTALCUROS  (A  'IordXrovpot,  B  'Io-raKoXxot) 
1  Es  8". — '  Uthi  the  son  of  Istalcurus*  here  stands 
for  '  Uthai  and  Zabbud '  in  Ezr  8"  (A  xal  ZapovS,  B 
om. ).  The  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  the 
form  in  the  Kere  usi)  ('  and  Zaccur ').  Se< 
Zabbud. 

IT  ALA  VERSION.— See  Versions. 

ITALIAN  BAND. — See  Augustus'  Band 
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ITALY  flraXfa),  the  geog.  term  for  the  country 
containing  the  headquarters  of  the  Rom.  empire, 
was  originally  applied  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the 
peninsula  round  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  was 
afterwards  extended  to  include  all  the  country  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Jews  first  attained  prominence 
in  Italy  after  the  triumph  of  Pompey,  b.c.  62,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  Julius  Caesar,  they  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  They  seem  to  have  char- 
acteristically appropriated  a  quarter  of  the  capital, 
and  spread  to  other  cities.  Horace  {Sat.  i.  ix.  69, 
'  vin'  tu  curtis  Judseis  oppedere')  and  Juvenal  (Sat. 
iiL  296  and  xiv.  96, '  Judaicum  ediscunt  jus ')  speak 
of  them  as  a  constant  element  in  the  population. 
In  A.D.  60  an  imperial  edict  of  Claudius  banished 
the  Jews  from  Rome,  possibly  owing  to  riots  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Christians  (Suet.  Claud, 
xxv.)  as  to  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Aquila  andPriscilla  are  mentioned  among  the  exiles 
(Ao  18*)  from  I.,  which  is  apparently  used  as  almost 
synonymous  with  Rome.  See,  further,  Schurer, 
HJP II.  iL  232  ff.,  and  the  Literature  cited  there. 

Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert  to  Christi- 
anity, is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Italian  band 
or  cohort  (Ac  101),  i.e.  the  regiment  recruited  in  I., 
and  consisting  of  native  Italians,  as  distinguished 
from  troops  levied  in  the  provinces.  See  Augustus' 
Band. 

I.  is  again  mentioned  as  the  destination  of  St. 
Paul  (Ao  271)  when  he  appealed  to  Csesar.  The 
ship  on  which  the  prisoners  were  embarked  was 
on  its  way  back  to  Adramyttium  in  Mysia,  and 
would  call  at  several  ports  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  at 
one  of  which  the  centurion  intended  to  transfer 
his  charges  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Rome.  This 
shows  the  existence  of  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  Mediter.  ports.  The  ex- 
pression in  He  13"  '  they  of  I.  (ol  dri  rijt  'IraXlat ) 
salute  you,'  is  of  too  uncertain  meaning  to  decide 
anything  as  to  either  the  destination  or  the  place 
of  composition  of  this  Epistle. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  I.  in  early 
times,  probably  on  the  return  of  the  Roman  Jews 
who  are  called  'strangers  from  Rome'  (Ac  2")  to 
their  native  country  after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
The  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  written  about  A.D.  68, 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
Christians  in  that  city  who  were  partly  Jews  and 
partly  Gentiles  (Ro  1").         C.  H.  Prichard. 

ITERATE — Sir  41*  '  Of  iterating  and  speaking 
again,  that  which  thon  hast  heard'  (dii  Stvrtp- 
tbrtwt,  RV  'Of  repeating').  Cf.  Knox,  Works, 
iii.  66,  '  I  knaw  ye  will  say,  it  [the  Mass]  is  none 
other  sacrifice,  but  the  self  same,  save  that  it  is 
iteratit  and  renewit ' ;  Boyle,  Work*,  iv.  662, 
'Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  spot,  I 
iterated  the  experiment.'  The  mod.  'reiterate' 
is  scarcely  equivalent.  J.  Hastings. 

ITHAI  (W).— A  Benjamite,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  lln.  In  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23", 
the  name  is  <8*  ITTAI  (wh.  see). 

ITHAHAR  (ipn'*  '  island  of  palms  *  (?)*)  is  known 
to  us  only  from  P  and  the  Chronicler.  According 
to  these  writers  I.  was  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron 
by  Elisheba  (Ex  6",  Nu  3*  26*.  1  Ch  6»  24').  To- 
gether with  his  three  brothers,  and  Aaron  their 
father,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood 
(Ex  281),  but  the  two  elder  brothers  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  slain  for  offering  strange  fire  (Lv  10 ; 
cf.  Nu  3*  26«,  1  Ch  24»). 

During  the  wilderness  wanderings  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  equipment,  together  with  the  Ger- 
shonites  and  Merarites,  were  under  the  supreme 

•See  nommel.  Am  Heb.  Trad.  116;  Gray,  Heft.  Proper 
Voirwj,  246  n. 
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direction  of  Ithamar  (Ex  38",  Nu  4*-  *»,  7").  In  the 
reign  of  David  the  families  of  Eleazar  and  I.  are 
said  to  have  Been  divided  into  courses  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one  (cf.  1  Ch  24*- ').  The  compiler 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  represents  the  high 
priesthood  as  descending  in  unbroken  succession 
until  the  captivity  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  (1  Ch 
6**M).  But  in  the  earlier  historical  books  we  find 
the  ark  under  the  charge  of  Eli  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  a  comparison  of  1  Ch  24*,  1  S  22*,  14' 
would  suggest  that  Eli  belonged  to  the  house  of  I. 
Josephus  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  case 
{Ant.  VIII.  L  3).  See  High  Priest  under  Priests 
and  Lkvitks.  W.  C.  Allen. 

ITHIEL  (W*,  prob.  'with  me  is  God').— 1.  A 
Benjamite  (Neh  11').  See  Genealogy.  2.  One 
of  two  persons  to  whom  Agar  addressed  his 
oracular  sayings,  the  other  being  Ucal  (Pr  301). 
Neither  LXX  nor  Vulg.  recognizes  a  proper  name 
here,  and  most  modern  commentators  point  differ- 
ently, I*}*)  vpk^  %  vytft  instead  of  hmyfy  Vp'kJ 
S;k],  and  tr.  'I  have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  I 
have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  and  am  consumed.' 
So  RVm.  H.  A.  White. 

ITHLAH  (nfr:,  B  2«Xa0d,  A  'Ieff\i,  AV  Jethlah). 
— A  town  of  Dan,  near  Aijalon,  Jos  19".  The  site 
is  unknown. 

ITHMAH  (war.).— A  Moabite,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  11" 

ITHNAN  (up!). — A  city  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah 
(Jos  15°)  whose  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  preceded 
by  Hazor  and  followed  by  Ziph.  In  the  B  text  of 
the  LXX  it  is  combined  with  the  former  of  these 
names,  'Avo/Murdtr,  and  in  A  with  the  latter  'I6m{t4>, 
although  Luc  has  '10rdr,  Zelip. 

ITHRA  (irjp:  '  abundance' (!),  'IMp).  —  The 
father  of  Amasa,  and  husband  of  Abigail,  David's 
sister.  He  is  described  as  an  Israelite  (2  S  17"),  but 
the  Chronicler  undoubtedly  has  the  better  reading, 
'Jether  the  Ishmaelite'  (I  Ch  2"  *)*V!rtH  ""7.*  i B  'loBbp, 
A  'U6tp),  which  is  also  given  by  A  at  2  S  17.  See 
Jether. 

ITHRAH  (r»!).— 1.  Eponym  of  a  Horite  clan, 
Gn  36",  1  Ch  1*>.  2.  An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  V, 
possibly  identical  with  Jether  of  the  following 
verse.  See  Genealogy. 

ITHREAH  (oirff!  2  S  3»;  B  'Mepadu,  A  EUBtpadfi; 
1  Ch  3*  'Iffopd/i,  A  'leBpd/i,  Jethraam),  the  sixth  son  of 
David  by  Eglah  (wh.  see),  born  to  him  at  Hebron. 

ITHRITE,  THE  (Tpro ;  B  6  AlBcipatot,  i  'EMmubs, 
b  'Hfaiptl  [tt  i  'I«>f/wQ.  'loSvptl ;  A  'Efyxubt,  Tetyinp, 
'USepl),  a  gentilic  adjective  applied  to  the  descend- 
ants of  a  family  of  Kiriath-jearim  (1  Ch  2°*), 
amongst  whom  were  two  of  David's  guard  (2  S 
23s8,  1  Ch  ll*  Ira  and  Gareb).  Possibly,  however, 
the  text  of  2  S  23  and  1  Ch  11  should  be  pointed 
-ip;n= '  the  Jattirite '  (so  Thenius,  Klostermann, 
Budde),  i.e.  an  inhabitant  of  Jattir  (mentioned  in 
1  S  30"  as  one  of  David's  haunts)  in  the  hill-country 
of  Judah  (Jos  164*  21").   The  Peshitto  (2  S  23*»\ 

1  Ch  ll""*)  reads  (_.A^  ,_LD}  (=of  Jattir),  cf.  it* 

rendering  2  S  20".  J.  F.  STENNINO. 

ITS.—'  Its '  does  not  occur  in  AV  of  1611.  But 
in  Lv  25*  '  it '  was  used  where  we  should  now  use 
'its'  ('That  which  groweth  of  it  owne  accord  of 
thy  harvest,  thou  shalt  not  ieape'),  and  in  1660 
this  was  changed  into  '  its,'  and  is  so  printed  in  all 
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modern  editions.  That  is  the  only  place  in  which 
even  in  modern  edd.  the  word  is  found. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  about  1611  'its'  had 
begun  to  struggle  for  recognition.  But  it  is  not 
once  used  by  Spenser  ;  and  although  it  is  found 
nine  times  in  Shakespeare's  First  Folio  (five  of 
these  in  Winter's  Tale),  it  is  suspected  that  they 
were  all  introduced  after  his  death.  Bacon  has  it 
very  rarely  ;  Milton  three  times  in  his  poetry 
(PL  i.  254,  iv.  813;  Ode  on  Nativity,  106)  and 
twice  in  his  prose.  By  the  time  of  Milton's  death 
the  word  was  established  in  the  language. 

The  third  pen.  pron.  in  Anglo-Saxon  was — 

Mas.        Fern.  Neut. 
Norn.  he  heo  hit 

Gen,  hit  hire  hit 

The  mas.  forms  are  still  in  use ;  the  fern,  were 
both  changed  early ;  the  nom.  of  the  neut.  lost  its 
h,  but  retained  his  as  the  regular  form  for  the 
gen.  (i.e.  possessive)  up  to  the  time  we  have  spoken 
of.  Consequently  in  AV  Ait  is  the  usual  poss. 
case  of  'it^as  well  as  of  'he.'  Thus  Gn  3*  'it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel'  (Tind.  'And  that  seed  shall  tread  the  on 
the  heed,  and  thou  shalt  tread  hit  on  the  hele ') ; 
Lv  23s7 '  everything  upon  his  day ' ;  Nu  20*  '  speak 
ye  unto  the  rock,  and  it  shall  give  forth  his 
water ' ;  Pr  23n  '  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the 
cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  (1611  it  selfe)  aright ' ; 
2  Es  4"  « the  sea  also  hath  his  place  to  bear  his 
floods ' ;  Wis  19"  '  The  fire  had  power  in  the 
water,  forgetting  his  own  virtue ;  and  the  water 
forgat  his  own  quenching  nature.' 

But  wh«n  the  poss.  of  both  genders  was  the 
same  there  was  always  the  risk  of  some  confusion. 
Examples  that  need  attention  are,  Lv  lu  'And 
the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar,  and  wring 
off  his  (RV  '  its ')  head,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar ' ; 
1  S  6'  '  if  it  goeth  up  by  the  way  of  his  own  coast 
to  Betlishemesh '  (RV  'its  own  border');  2S  6" 
'  And  they  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and 
set  it  in  his  place'  (RV  'its');  Dn  7*  'I  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient 
of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool : 
his  (mas.)  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his 
(neut.)  wheels  (RV  '  the  wheels  thereof ')  as  burn- 
ing fire ') ;  Mt  6s  '  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  his  righteousness '  (i.e.  '  God's  right- 
eousness ;  but  Tina,  has  '  the  kyngdome  of  heven 
and  the  rightwisnes  therof,'  and  he  is  followed 
by  Cov.,  Cran.,  and  Gen.  ;  Rhem.  '  the  justice  of 
him ' ;  Biah.  as  AV,  which  is  practically  the  tr" 
of  Wye.  '  seke  ye  first  the  kyngdom  of  god  and 
his  rightf ulnesse ' ;  RV  '  But  seek  ye  first  his 
kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,'  omitting  rod 
BtoO  with  edd.) ;  1  Co  15s8  'But  God  giveth  it  a 
body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his 
own  body '  (RV  '  a  body  of  its  own '). 

Various  methods  were  adopted  to  avoid  con- 
fusion between  'his'  mas.  ana  neut.  (1)  The  use 
of  'it'  for  the  poss.  is  regarded  as  a  dialectic 
peculiarity,  belonging  to  the  North  -  Western 
counties.  Its  single  occurrence  in  AV  (Lv  25*) 
comes  from  the  Geneva  version.*  Its  presence 
in  Shaks.  is  sometimes  due  to  imitation  of  the 
language  of  childhood  ;  thus  King  John  II.  L  160 — 

'  Go  to  It  grandam,  child : 
Olve  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  wfll 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  ng.' 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  examples 
*  The  LXX  Is  »«  *top»r«  in&uy—Tm.  In  Ac  1210  the  same 
Or.  word  (nr«  am/uim  4>«'x&f  (edd.  •>•<>*)  «£tm)  la  tr*  in  AV 
'the  iron  gate  .  .  .  which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  accord.' 
In  Luther's  Bible  Lr  25°  is  van  ihm  tetter ;  Ac  12«>  van  ihr 
telbet.  The  Gen.  NT  has  in  Ac  IS1' '  which  opened  to  them  by 
H  own*  accord*.' 
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may  be  quoted  from  other  authors,  as  Judgement 

of  Synods  of  Dort  (1619),  p.  9,  '  Election  .  .  .  it 
to  bee  propounded  with  the  spirit  of  discretion, 
religiously,  and  holily,  in  it  place  and  tune.' 
Indeed  the  often  occurring  'it  self  in  AV  1611, 
is  an  example  just  as  good  as  'it  own' :  of.  Bp. 
Hall,  Wotks,  u.  79  ('Contemplations,'  bk.  iii.^, 
'  Why  may  wee  not  distinguish  of  fire,  as  it  is  it 
selfe,  a  bodily  creature,  ana  as  it  is  an  instrument 
of  God's  justice,  so  working,  not  by  any  materiall 
vertue,  or  power  of  it  owne,  but  by  a  certain 
height  of  supernaturall  efficacie,  to  which  it  is 
exalted  by  the  omnipotence  of  that  supreme  and 
righteous  Judge  ? '  (2)  Occasionally  the  was  used 
for  'his,'  as  in  Robynson's  tr"  of  More's  Utopia 
(Lumby's  ed.  p.  101),  'They  marveile  also  that 
golde,  whych  of  the  owne  nature  is  a  thing  so  un- 
profitable, is  nowe  amonge  all  people  in  so  hyghe 
estimation.'  (3)  Sometimes  the  noun  was  per- 
sonified and  the  fern,  her  then  used.  This  is 
Milton's  favourite  device,  as  in  Hymn  on  Nativity, 
140— 

'  And  Hell  it  self  win  pan  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.' 

Cf.  Tindale's  tr1  of  Nu  4*- 10  '  And  they  shall  take 
a  cloth  of  Iacyncte  and  cover  the  candelsticke  of 
light  and  hir  lampes  and  hir  snoffers  and  fyre 
pannes  and  all  hir  oyle  vessels  wjiich  they  occupye 
aboute  it,  and  shall  put  apon  her  and  on  all  nir 
instrumentes,  a  coverynge  of  taxus  skynnes,  and 
put  it  apon  staves.'  So  in  AV,  Jon  1''  '  the  sea 
ceased  from  her  raging ' ;  Rev  22*  '  the  tree  of 
life,  which  .  .  .  yielded  her  fruit  every  month.' 
(4)  Occasionally  'of  it'  was  adopted,  as  Dn  7* 
'  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it,  between  the 
teeth  of  it.'  (5)  Very  often  the  phrase  was  slightly 
turned,  and  '  thereof '  used,  as  by  Fuller,  Pugah 
Sight,  p.  40,  'Twice  was  it  [Solomon's  Temple] 
pillaged  by  foreign  foes,  and  four  times  by  lier 
own  friends  before  the  final  destruction  thereof.' 
But '  the  most  curious  thing  of  all  in  the  history 
of  the  word  "its"  is  the  extent  to  which,  before 
its  recognition  as  a  word  admissible  in  serious 
composition,  even  the  occasion  for  its  employment 
was  avoided  or  eluded.  This  is  very  remarkable 
in  Shakespeare.  The  very  conception  which  we 
express  by  "  its  "  probably  does  not  occur  once  in 
his  works  for  ten  times  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
any  modern  writer.  So  that  we  may  say  the 
invention,  or  adoption,  of  this  form  has  changed 
not  only  our  English  style,  but  even  our  manner 
of  thinking.'— Craik,  Eng.  of  Shaks.  p.  103. 

J.  Hastings. 
ITTAI  (<bk,  perh.  'companionable'). — 1.  A  native 
of  Gath,  whence  he  was  banished  (?)  (2  S  15u)  with 
600  followers,  who  with  their  families  (v.ffl)  joined 
David  not  long  (v.*>)  before  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 
('  After  him,'  etc.,  in  v.M  refers  to  Ittai,  whose 
name  has  probably  dropped  out.  So  Wellliaosen  in 
Driver,  Eeb.  Text  of  Sam.  ad  loc.).  Ewald,  follow- 
ing  Jos.  (Ant.  VII.  ix.  2),  identifies  this  band  with 
the  600  whom  David  commanded  when  an  outlaw 
(1  S  23u  25u  27s  30*),  and  these,  again,  with  the 
gibborim  (mighty  men),  reading,  after  Thenius,  in 
v.u  gibborim  for  Gittim.  The  LXX  and  Vulg. 
are  cited  as  supporting  this  emendation  ;  but  the 
LXX  here  is  at  once  conflated  and  defective.  The 
genuine  LXX  (acc.  to  Wellhausen)  and  the  Vulg. 
interpolation  aremerely  explanatory  of '  Cherethites 
— Gittites.'  The  gibborim  of  2  S  16*  included  the 
Cherethites,  etc. ;  see  also  2  S  23s.  David's  original 
followers  were  Hebrews  (1  S  221),  but  Ittai's  600 
were  Philistines  (2  8  161*  'from  Gath,'  »  'thy 
brethren ') ;  on  the  other  hand  they  were  different 
from  the  Cherethites,  etc.,  whose  captain  was 
Benaiah.  It  may  be  added  that  the  phrase  '  the 
Gittith '  (titles  of  Ps  8.  81.  84)  is  rendered  by  Hit- 
zig  and  Delitzsch  '  a  march  of  the  Gittite  guarl.' 
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The  scene  in  which  we  first  meet  Ittai  (2  S 15**) 
almost  surpasses  the  parting  of  Naomi  and  her 
daughters-in-law  as  a  portrayal  of  noble  unselfish- 
ness, and  of  intense  personal  devotion.  David, 
never  so  kingly  as  when  in  affliction,  urges  Ittai, 
as  a  stranger  (TJJ),  to  retire  from  a  desperate 
cause,  bids  Turn  either  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
new  king,  or  return  home  to  Gath,  and  dismisses 
him  with  a  gracious  benediction.  Ittai  in  reply, 
■wearing  by  the  God  of  Israel,  affirms  an  undying 
loyalty.  In  the  battle  with  Absalom,  Ittai  was 
one  of  David's  three  generals  (2  S  18s-  »•  *).  It  is 
possible  that  he  fell  in  the  engagement,  as  we  hear 
of  him  no  more.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1  Ch  20*) 
cites  a  tradition  that  it  was  not  David  but  Ittai 
that  took  the  crown  off  the  head  of  the  Ammonite 
idol  Milcom,  it  being  forbidden  to  a  Hebrew  to 
take,  with  his  own  hands,  gold  or  silver  from  an 
idol  2.  2  S  23s  (1  Ch  11»  Iihai  uk)  one  of  David's 
heroes.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

ITURJSA  is  the  EV  translation  of  the  first  term 
in  St.  Luke's  description  of  Philip's  tetrarchy  (rijt 
Irovpalat  itai  T/xtyartrtSot  xw/ms,  Lk  3\  AV  '  Ituraea 
and  the  region  of  Trachonitis ').  But  Ramsay  has 
shown  [Expositor,  1894,  ix.  pp.  51  ff.,  143  ff.,  288  ff.) 
that  the  word  is  not  used  as  a  noun  by  any  writer 
before  Eusebius  in  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ,  and 
doubtfully  even  by  him  (so  not  even  in  Jos.  Ant. 
xm.  xL  3,  where  Niese  reads  'Vrovpalovt ;  nor  in 
Appian,  Civ.  v.  7 :  read  r)tv  'Irovpaluy).  Strabo 
calls  it  ri/r  'Irovpaluv  6peirf)v  {\vi.  ii.  16),  and  tA 
'Apdpwv  )Ufn\  KttX  rwr  'IrovpaUon  (XVI.  iL  20),  and 
Dio  Cassius,  tV  r&y  'Irovpatay  ray  'Ap&pwy  (lix.  12). 
Epiphanius  [adv.  Uteres,  xix.  1)  uses  the  adjective 
iwi  tj)j  HafiaTiKTjs  xupas  toi  'Irovpalas,  and  Ramsay 
(op.  cit.  289  n.  2)  argues  for  the  adjectival  mean- 
ing of  'Irov/xttot  even  in  Euseb.  (Onom.  ed.  Lag. 
268,  298),  and  more  doubtfully  in  Jerome's  trans- 
lation. Elsewhere,  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
it  is  the  name  of  the  people  which  is  given, 
'Irovpatot,  Iturcei,  Ityrei,  etc.  'There  remains, 
then,  no  single  passage  in  ancient  literature  to 
justify  the  noun  which  has  been  forced  on  Luke ' 
(Ramsay,  289),  which  noun,  further,  would  render 
the  sentence  'degenerate  Greek,'  'in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  of  Greek  expression  as  observed 
by  the  older  classical  authors '  [ib.  144). 

The  Iturceans  were  well  known  to  the  Romans 
as  a  race  of  hardy  archers,  and  they  frequently 
appear  in  the  pages  of  Latin  writers.  They 
fought  with  Caesar  in  the  African  war  (Bell. 
A/rie.  20),  and  formed  a  bodyguard  for  Mark 
Antony  when  he  was  triumvir,  rattling  with  their 
arms  through  the  forum  to  the  indignation  of 
Cicero  (Phiiipp.  ii.  19,  112,  xiii.  18).  Virgil  sings 
them,  '  Ituraeos  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus  (Georq. 
ii.  448),  and  Lucan,  'Iturreis  cursus  fuit  inde 
aagittis'  (Pharsal.  vii.  230),  'tunc  et  Ituraei  Med- 
ique  Arabesque  soluto  arcu  turba  minax '  (ib.  vii. 
614).  In  A.D.  110  there  was  a  'cohors  I  Augusta 
Iturseorum  sagittariorum '  (CIL  t.  iii.  868).  About 
A.D.  256  we  have  the  statement '  habes  sagittarios 
Ityrseoe  trecentos '  (Vopiscus,  Vita  Aureliani,  c.  11), 
and  in  his  Gazetteer  of  the  geographical  terms  of 
the  Latin  poets,  Vibius  Sequester  (e.  A.D.  500) 
names  them  as  'Ithyrei,  vel  Itharei,  Syrii  usu 
■agjttsB  periti '  (ed.  Hesselii,  155). 

The  quotations  given  above  from  Strabo,  Appian, 
and  Lucan*  call  them  or  associate  them  with 
both  Arabs  and  Syrians ;  and,  as  Schiirer  points 
out  (HJP  I.  ii.  App.  I.  'History  of  Chalcis, 
Ituraea,  and  Abilene,"  326),  the  proper  names  of 
Itunean  soldiers,  mentioned  in  Latin  inscriptions, 
are  Syrian  (cf.  Miinter,  de  Rebus  Iturceorum,  1824, 
8-10,  40  ff. ;  CIL  t.  iii.  n.  4371;  C.  I.  Rhenan, 

*  Of.  Arrian,  AL  An.  18 :  «'  «W  nlinu  W  rt,  N^Om  «.) 
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ed.  Brambach,  1233  f.).  This  agrees  with  the 
position  assigned  to  them  on  and  about  the  skirts 
of  the  Lebanons;  and  considering  the  incessant 
drift  upon  these  parts  of  nomad  Arabs  from  the 
neighbouring  deserts,  we  ought  probably  to  see 
in  the  Itura>ans  the  descendants  of  Jetup  (hd;) 
mentioned  in  Gn  25u  and  1  Ch  1"  as  among  the 
sons  of  Islimael,  i.e.  as  Arabian  desert  tribes. 
Eupolemus  (c.  B.C.  150),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Prcep. 
Evang.  ix.  30),  mentions  Ituroeans  along  with 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Nabataeans,  etc.,  as  among 
the  objects  of  David's  campaigns  E.  of  the 
Jordan. 

Because  of  this  semi -nomadic  state  and  this 
gradual  drift  from  the  desert  to  the  fertile  parts 
of  Syria,  the  exact  territory  of  the  Ituneans  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define.  Josephus 
places  the  Ituraean  kingdom  in  or  upon  the  N. 
of  Galilee  in  B.C.  105  (Ant.  XTU.  xl  3),  when 
Aristobulus  having  defeated  them  added  a  large 
part  of  their  territory  to  Judaea.  Upon  an  in- 
scription of  about  A.D.  6  (Ephemeris  Epigraphica, 
1881,  537-542)  Q.  jEmilius  Secundus  relates  that 
being  sent  by  Quirinius  'adversus  Ituraeos  in 
Libano  monte  castellum  eorum  cepi.'  Dio  Cassius 
(xlix.  32)  calls  Lysanias,  who  ruled  Lebanon  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  with  his  capital  at  Chalets, 
king  of  the  Ituneans;  and  the  same  writer  (lix. 
12)  and  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiL  23)  call  Soemus,  who 
was  tetrarch  in  Lebanon  (Jos.  Vita,  11),  their 
governor;  while  Strabo  places  them  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  with  their  centre  at  Chalcis  in  the  Beka'. 
This  evidence  appears  to  prove  Schurer's  conclusion, 
that  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  valley  to  the  east  was 
the  centre  of  the  Iturceans  just  before  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  Ramsay's  con- 
tention, that '  the  true  home  of  such  a  race  is  not 
the  long-settled  and  well-governed  land  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,'  conflicts  not  only 
with  the  data  of  classical  writers,  but  with  the 
constant  proof  of  how  rich  lands  in  Syria  were 
being  overrun  and  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes 
from  the  desert.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Ituneans  extended  their  influence  eastwards 
and  south-eastwards  from  Anti-Lebanon.  About 
B.C.  25  Zenodorus  leased  the  domains  of  Lysanias, 
whom  Dio  Cassius  (xlix.  32)  calls  king  of  the 
Iturwans,  and  Zenodorus'  territory  included  Ulatha, 
Paneas,  and  the  country  round  about.  The 
question  remains,  whether  the  '  Ituraean  region  ' 
extended  so  far  as  to  include  or  overlap  Trachon- 
itis, the  country  around  the  Tractions,  one  of 
which  is  the  modern  Leja.  Ramsay  maintains 
that,  both  according  to  St.  Luke's  statement  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did.  But  of  the  latter 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  before  Eusebius 
in  the  4th  cent.,  and  in  face  of  such  silence  his 
testimony  about  the  east  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  cent,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
prevail.  In  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  following 
tacts  are  all  we  have  to  go  by.  Names  have  been 
constantly  in  drift  in  that  part  of  Syria,  and  as 
Philo  extended  over  all  Philip's  tetrarchy  the  name 
of  its  eastern  portion  Trachonitis  (Legat.  ad  Gaium, 
41)  it  is  possible  that  the  adjective  '  Itunean '  may 
likewise  have  been  sometimes  extended  eastward 
so  as  to  cover  Trachonitis,  especially  as  the  Itur- 
ceans themselves  were  probably  driven  in  that 
direction  after  the  Romans  took  their  Lebanon 
territory  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  Strabo, 
writing  after  this  was  accomplished,  still  treats 
of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis  as  distinct.  Whether, 
therefore,  St.  Luke  meant  by  his  phrase  rrp  'Irov- 
paiat  *al  TpaxarlrtSot  x"P<"  '  two  distinct  portions 
of  Philip's  tetrarchy  or  two  equivalent  or  over- 
lapping names  for  it;  and  whether  on  either  of 
these  interpretations  of  his  words  he  was  correct 
— are  questions  to  which  the  geographical  data  ol 
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the  1st  cent,  supply  us  with  no  certain  answer.'* 
Besides  the  literature  quoted  above,  see  the  present 
writer's  HGHL  544  ff.,  and  Expositor,  1894,  viii. 
408,  ix.  51  ff.,  143 ff.,  231  ft,  3311. 

G.  A.  Smith. 

IYORY  (n>  thin,  iki<j>dm*oi).—The  word  shin 
signifies  a  tooth,  and  is  freq.  employed  in  its  orig. 
sense  in  OT  (Ex  21*,  Lv  24*  etc.).  It  is  also  freq. 
used  in  the  sense  of  ivory,  as  being  the  elephant  * 
tooth  (AVm  1 K 10" ;  see  o'»om>  under  Elephant). 
Once  ivory  is  spoken  of  as  '  horns  of  teeth,'  rrtrip 

(Eik  27").  The  word  horns  alludes  to  the  shape 
of  the  tusk,  but  its  construction  with  teeth  shows 
that  the  Hebrews  understood  what  ivory  really 
was.  The  context  always  makes  it  clear  when  shin 
should  be  rendered  ivory. 

In  Ps  45*  p  'iyo  prob.  refers  to  palaces  or  chambers 
in  them,  inlaid  with  ivory  (cf.  |#p  'e?  Am  3U,  and  n'j 
iyn  1  K  22").  Chambers  with  elaborate  panellings 
of  ivory  and  ebony  exist  in  Damascus  and  other 
cities  of  the  East  to-day.  Tables,  stands,  screens, 
picture-frames,  pipes,  and  many  other  articles,  in- 
laid with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  silver  and  gold,  are 
found  in  the  houses  of  well-to-do  people  in  the 
East.  Solomon  imported  large  quantities  of  ivory 
(1 K  10s).  His  throne  was  made  of  it  (1  K  10>»-*»). 
It  was  also  used  for  making  or  inlaying  couches 
(Am  64),  and  the  benches  of  galleys  (Ezk  27s). 

TheEgyp.  and  Assyr.  monuments  allude  to  the 
trade  in  ivory,  and  porters  bearing  tusks  are  figured 
on  them.  Among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rev 
18u)  were  vessels  of  ivory.  It  was  probably  brought 
to  Pal.  by  the  caravans  ('travelling  companies') 
of  Dedantm  (Is  21u),  as  well  as  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  (1  K  10s*).  The  '  tower  of  ivory'  (Ca  74) 
may  have  been  a  tower  richly  ornamented  with 
this  substance,  or  a  figure  to  illustrate  the  white- 
ness of  the  bride's  neck,  as  we  say  '  a  snowy  neck,' 
or  '  an  alabaster  arm.'  G.  E.  POST. 

IY  YAH  (nt; ;  LXX  variants  are  numerous,  see 
Swete). — According  to  2  K  18M  (wanting  in  B 
of  LXX),  19™  (=Is  37u;  the  name  is  wanting  in 
both  MT  and  LXX  of  Is  36M)  a  city  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians,  named  along  with  Sepharvaim  and 
Hena.  It  is  frequently  identified  with  Awa  (kjs), 
whence,  according  to  2  K  17",  Sargon  (but  see 
Winckler,  A  It  test.  Untersuchunaen,  100  ff.)  brought 
colonists  to  Samaria.  Regarding  Awa  no  infor- 
mation is  to  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions 
(Schroder,  KAT*  231,  384  [COT*  i.  273,  u.  8J). 
Hommel  (Expos.  Times,  April,  1898,  p.  330  f.) 
supports  the  view  that  Hena  and  I  wan  (or,  as  he 
prefers,  Avvah)  are  not  places  at  all,  but  the 
names  of  the  two  chief  gods  of  the  three  Syrian 
cities,  Hamath,  Arpad,  and  Sepharvaim.  (For 
the  grounds  of  this  conclusion  and  the  various 
stages  through  which  he  holds  the  MT  to  have 
passed  before  reaching  its  present  form  in  2  K 
lV*;  see  the  article  just  cited).  Winckler  {op. 
cit.),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  the 
parallelism,  not  to  speak  of  other  reasons,  requires 

*  The  Identification  of  the  name  Jetur  or  Itaraen  with  the 
modem  Jednr(<.«.  Qatar)  to  the  a  at  Demuous,  if  philological]; 


in  2  K  18"  19»  (=Is  37")  one  place  name,  which, 

judging  from  the  variety  of  LXX  readings,  has 
been  ill  preserved,  but  may  have  been  Avvah  or 
I  wan,  and  must  have  designated  a  city  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  vision  of  the  Jews — probably 
situated,  like  Sepharvaim,  in  Syria. 

J.  A.  Sklbie. 
IYY  (iWm,  hedera). — This  plant  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus.  The  Jews  were  compelled,  at  the  time  of 
the  feast  of  this  god,  to  carry  ivy  in  procession  in 
his  honour  (2  Mac  67).  The  '  corruptible  crown ' 
(1  Co  9")  of  the  Isthmian  games  was  sometimes 
made  of  its  leaves,  at  other  times  it  was  a  garland 
of  pine.  The  ivy,  Hedera  Helix,  L.,  grows  wild  in 
Pal.  and  Syria,  and  climbs  up  the  faces  of  the  cliffs 
along  the  coast  and  to  the  middle  zone  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  G.  E.  POST. 

IYE-ABARIM  (onjj^  »ji  'Iyim  of  the  regions 
beyond,'  distinguishing  this  place  from  the  Iun  of 
Jos  15"). — The  station  followmg  Oboth  mentioned 
in  Nu  21u  33"  and  described  (21")  as  'in  the 
wilderness  which  is  before  Moab  toward  the  sun- 
rising,'  and  more  briefly  (33")  as  '  in  the  border  of 
Moab.'  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  position 
beyond  these  indications.  The  versions,  though 
affording  no  geographical  information,  are  interest- 
ing in  their  renderings  of  the  first  word ;  the  LXX 
of  21"  has  XaXyXel  B,  with  a  variant  'Ax*\yal  in  A, 
and  (perhaps)  F,  and  in  33"-"  Tal.  The  Syriao 
takes  the  word  as  py  'fountain,'  Targ.  Onk.  has 
mio  as  its  equivalent  in  21"  and  33",  and  in  33". 
This  word  is  used  for  a  ford  or  passage  in  Targ. 
of  1  S  13*  14<,  and  in  Targ.  Jon.  of  Gn  32"  See, 
further,  Dillm.  on  Nu  21".       A.  T.  Chapman. 

IYIM  (o»jp  'heaps'  or  ' ruins ').— Short  form  of 
Iye-abarim  in  Nu  33".  See  Iye-abarim  for  render- 
ings of  the  VSS. 

IYYAR  ft*,  'Idp).— See  Time. 

IZHAR  (iw  'fresh  oil'  or  « shining  ').— Son  of 
Kohath  the  Bon  of  Levi,  Ex  61"-  *>,  Nu  3W  161  P, 
lCh6t-u-»23u-I»;  patron.  Ixharites,  Nu  3",  ICh 
24»  26°- » 

IZL1AH  (mpVp,  AY  Jecliah). — A  Benjamite,  head 
of  a  '  father's  house,'  1  Ch  8U.   See  Genealogy. 

IZRAHIAH  (nanr;  •  J*  will  arise  or  shine').— A 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7*  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

IZRAHITEB  (rnwj).— Gentilic  name  in  1  Ch  27*, 
but  should  probably  be  read  'cnpft  which  is  possibly 
another  form  of  vrjiD  Zerahites  w."-  \  See 
Genealogy. 

IZRI  (n^;). — Chief  of  one  of  the  Levities!  choirs, 
1  Ch  25",  called  in  v.*  Zeri.  See  Genealogy. 

IZZIAH  (n;r  'J*  will  sprinkle'!)  AV  Jezlah.- 
One  of  those  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ea 
10*),  called  in  1  Ea  9*  Ieddias.   See  Genealohy. 
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J. — The  symbol  used  by  critics  for  the  Jahwistic 
docament.   See  Hexateuch. 

JAAKAN  See  Beeroth-Bknk-Jaakan. 

JAAKOBAH  (njhi;). — A  Simeonite  prince,  1  Ch 
4".  See  Genealogy. 

JAAL1  (nfc;  Neh  7")  or  JAALAH  (nta  Ezr  2»). 
— The  name  of  a  family  of  the  '  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants'  who  returned  to  Palestine  with  Zerub- 
babel.    In  1  £s  5"  JeelL    See  GENEALOGY. 

JAAR  (ik). — Usually  in  OT  a  common  noun, 
meaning  forest  or  wooded  height,  e.g.  Jos  17", 
Hos  2M.  Once  only  as  proper  name,  RVm  of 
Ps  132*  '  We  found  ft  in  the  field  of  Jaar.'  Here, 
according  to  some  of  the  best  authorities,  it  is  a 
poetical  name  for  Kiriath-jearim,  'forest  town,' 
cf.  Ps  78"  '  field  of  Zoan.'  The  name  of  this  place 
appears  in  several  forms,  see  Jos  IS*- 2  S  6',  and 
in  1  Ch  13*  an  account  is  given  of  the  bringing  up  of 
the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearim,  where  it  had  lain  for 
twenty  years  after  its  restoration  by  the  Philis- 
tines. The  rendering  of  this  obscure  verse, — con- 
jectured to  be  a  fragment  of  antique  song, — which 
was  first  suggested  by  KiihnSl ,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  Delitzsch,  Perowne,  and  most  moderns,  would 
make  it  run  thus :  '  We  heard  of  it  (the  ark)  as 
being  at  Ephrathah,  we  found  it  in  the  field  of 
Jaar  (i.e.  Kiriath-jearim).'  Baethgen,  however, 
understands  the  word  as  an  appellative,  'auf 
waldigem  Gefilde '  (cf.  LXX  ir  ra?f  Saai<n  roO  Spv/teO, 
and  Jerome  '  in  regione  saltus ' ;  so  RV  (text)  '  in 
the  field  of  the  wood '),  referring  ' it '  to  the  oath  of 
David  quoted  in  w.**,  reading  •  published '  (nuwm) 
for  'found*  (nuKxo),  and  supposing  the  'wooded 
held '  to  be  a  poetical  designation  of  the  country  at 
large.  Similarly  Ew.  (so  Tare.),  though  he  ex- 
plains the  '  field  of  the  wood '  of  Lebanon  as  repre- 
senting N.  Palestine.  However,  the  general  drift 
of  the  reference  to  the  ark  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

W.  T.  Davison. 

JAARE -OREGIM  (D<n>*  TS; ;  BA  'Aptupyel/i,  other 
MSS  'Apapl ;  saltus  polymitarius),  according  to  2  S 
21",  a  Beth-lehemite,  the  father  of  Elhanan,  who 
slew  Goliath  the  Gittite.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  the  former  part 
of  the  name  being  a  mistake  for  J  air  (na;  for  v;;), 
while  the  latter  half  (trrjk  oregim = weavers )  has 
been  accidentally  repeated  from  the  following  line. 
This  view,  which  is  supported  by  the  parallel 
passage  1  Ch20*(Kere  Tj>:[3=son  of  Jair;  Kethibh 
191  !?)»  has  been  adopted  by  Thenius,  Wellh., 
Driver,  and  Budde.  Klostermann,  following  the 
reading  of  Lucian  ('EXXwar  vlbi  'laSSclr  vloO  roO 
'EKepl),  prefers  to  restore  'the  son  of  Dodai  the 
Beth-lehemite'  (i?i?toj  n'j  *frc  |3,  cf.  2  S  23*).  The 

rendering  of  the  peshitta  (jiOOl  jT3) 
probably  points  to  the  same  text  as  the  Hebrew 
(omitting  Jaare;,  though  the  Arabic,  which  is 

based  upon  it,  takes  the  second  word  (*2lLlo= 
doctus)  as  a  proper  name  (Malaph).  Similarly  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  hardly  presupposes  a  different 
text,  since  its  rendering  'and  David  the  son  of 
Jesse,  the  weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  house  of  the 
sanctuary,  who  was  of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath 
the  Gittite '  (nnS  n'aoi  tunpo  iva  rrsrw  to  v*  ia  -rn  bopi 
wj  h'Vj  n'),  is  an  obvious  attempt  at  harmonizing 
the  present  text  with  1  S  17.   Jerome  seems  to 


have  read  isi=saltus,  instead  of  te  (Jaare),  and 
so  far  confirms  the  reading  of  1  Ch  20s.  For  a 
further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  1  Ch  20*  to 
1  S  17  and  to  2S  2V,  see  Samuel  (Books  of),  and 
Elhanan.  J.  F.  Stennino. 

JAARE8HIAH  (ntfu;,  perhaps.: 'J*  fattens,' 
AV  Jareilah).— A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8". 

JAA81EL  fiWSl).—  The  'ruler '  of  Benjamin,  1  Ch 
27",  prob. ='  J.  the  Hezobaite '  (which  see)  of  ll*7. 

JAABD  (*£  Ezr  10"  Kethibh)  or  JAABAI  (Iny 
Keri,  so  RVm),  AV  Jaasau. — One  of  those  who 
had  married  foreign  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 
LXX,  regardless  of  the  meaning,  rendered  xal 
iroLrpar  ('  and  they  did '),  i.e.  tosfl for  <b>^]. 

JAAZANIAH  (v\;m  2  K  25*  Ezk  8" ;  n^iK  Jer 
35',  Ezk  ll1, '  J"  hears.'  See  also  Jezaniah.  LXX 
4  K 25a,  B  'OfoWat,  A.  Luc  'Ieforkj,  Ezk  8"  ll1,  Jer 
42*  [Heb.  35*1,  B  'I^oriai).— 1.  A  Judeean,  styled 
'  son  of  the  Maacathite,'  one  of  the  military  com- 
manders who  came  to  Mizpah  to  give  in  their 
allegiance  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judah 
appointed  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (2  K  25"= Jer  40* 
Jezaniah).  After  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah, 
had  murdered  Gedaliah,  and  carried  captive  the 
Judseans  who  were  left  at  Mizpah,  Jaazaniah, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name,  appears  to  have 
joined  with  the  other  captains  of  the  forces  in 
giving  battle  to  Ishmael  and  recovering  the  captives 
(Jer  4111*)-  Probably  also  he  was  one  of  those  who 
determined,  against  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, to  abandon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  to  lead  the 
remnant  of  the  people  down  into  Egypt  (Jer  42). 

2.  A  chieftain  of  the  clan  of  the  Rechabites, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  commands  of  his  ancestor 
Jonadab  was  tested  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  an 
example  to  the  people  of  Judah  (Jer  35'). 

3.  Son  of  Shaphan,  who  appeared  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  as  ringleader  of  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel  in  the  practice  of  secret  idolatry  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Ezk  8"). 

4.  Son  of  Azzur,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people 
at  Jerusalem,  against  whose  counsels  Ezekiel  was 
commanded  by  J"  to  prophesy  (Ezk  ll1*-). 

C.  F.  Bcjrney. 
JAAZ1AH  (v^iiy). — A  son  of  Merari,  1  Ch  24«-w. 
The  text  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  (Cf.  Berth,  and 
Oettli,  ad  loc. ;  Kittel's  proposed  restoration  of  the 
text  and  note  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  of  OT; 
and  Kautzsch's  AT,  ad  loe.).  See  Genealogy. 

JAAZIEL  (VtB:).—  A  Levite  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  psaltery,  1  Ch  15u,  called  in  v."  Ariel.  Kittel 
(see  note,  ad  loc.,  in  Haupt's  SBOT)  would  correct 
the  text  in  both  instances  to  Vinj{  Uzziel. 

JABAL  (*>?;,  LXX  A  'Iu/3A,  E  'I«/3t}«,  Luc. 
'Io)/3t)\). — Son  of  Lameoh  by  Adah,  and  originator  of 
the  nomadic  form  of  life,  Gn  4 M  (J).  See  Konig  in 
Expos.  Times,  May,  1898,  p.  347*.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  quite  uncertain ;  for  conjectures  see 
Dillm.  ad  loc.  and  Ball  in  SBOT. 

JABBOK  (pa:,  'Ia/Sfo).— One  of  the  principal  riven 
of  E.  Palestine,  now  called  Wady  Zerka  from  the 
bluish  colour  of  its  water.  Its  course  may  be 
indicated  thus :  take  on  a  map  a  point  18  miles  E. 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  latitude  of  Nablus,  and  from 
it  draw  a  line  18  miles  long  due  south.   On  this 
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line  as  diameter,  and  to  the  E.  of  it,  draw  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  from  the  N.  end  of  its  diameter  (the 
point  originally  taken)  draw  a  line  inclining 
slightly  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (here  about  5  miles  from  the  river) ;  and 
from  that  edge  draw  a  line  in  a  S.W.  direction  to 
the  Jordan.  The  figure  will  give  approximately 
the  course  of  Wady  Zerka,  though  in  its  numerous 
windings  it  continually  deviates  fiom  the  outline 
figure  above  indicated.  In  its  upper  semicircular 
portion  it  forms  a  boundary  between  east  and  west ; 
while  in  its  lower  portion  it  forms  a  boundary 
between  north  and  south.  These  two  portions 
are  referred  to  in  Nu  21M,  where  the  territory 
of  Sihon  is  described  as  extending  '  from  Arnon 
onto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of  Amnion ' ; 
i.e.  the  lower  portion  of  the  Jabbok  formed  the  N. 
boundary,  while  the  upper  portion  formed  the  E. 
boundary  of  Sihon's  kingdom  ;  and  the  verse  may 
be  made  clear  by  inserting  'northwards'  after 
Jabbok  and '  eastwards '  after  Amnion.  The  upper 
portion  is  referred  to  in  Dt  2",  where  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Amnion  is  described  as  '  all  the 
side  of  the  river  Jabbok.'  The  river  Jabbok  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  boundary  Dt  31',  Jos  129,  Jg  ll1*-  **. 

One  remarkable  incident  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  is  connected  with  this  river.  Jacob, 
after  sending  all  that  he  had  over  the  stream,  was 
left  alone  to  wrestle  with  the  mysterious  visitor, 
and  to  prevail  (Gn  32s4'-  referred  to  in  Hos  124).  The 
Heb.  word  for  wrestling  (from  the  root  pan),  which 
is  used  only  here,  is  similar  in  sound  to  Jabbok, 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  name  of  the  river 
should  call  to  mind  this  instance  of  favour  shown 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  chosen  race.  A  probable 
derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  root  ppa  '  pour 
out.'  The  river  Jabbok  is  mentioned  only  in 
connexion  with  Jacob,  and  as  a  boundary  existing 
at  the  time  of  Israel's  appearance  E.  of  Jordan,  in 
the  passages  already  noted.      A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

JABESH  (tty).— Father  of  Shallum,  who  usurped 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  assassination  of  king 
Zechariah  (2  K  15w- » 


I-GILEAD  (ny>J  t>y„  also  cfr  or  «^3;  alone 
i.>.i.  >.  io  3iii.l»>  i  (~  — 


JABESH 

in  IS  Hi- «•»•»•">  31"-1*,  lCh  IO")!—  While  the 
history  of  this  East  Jordan  city  as  furnished  in  the 
Bible  is  meagre,  it  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  both 
tragic  and  tender  scenes  in  ancient  Hebrew  life. 
In  the  early  period  of  Jewish  history  it  seems  to 
have  been  prominent,  and  later  to  bave  fallen  into 
insignificance.  Its  first  appearance  is  when  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  made  a  raid  upon  it  with 
a  powerful  force,  put  all  the  males  and  married 
women  to  death,  destroyed  the  city,  and  carried 
ofi  400  virgins,  who  became  wives  to  the  Ben- 
jamites  (Jg  21 ).  Afterwards,  when  it  had  regained 
its  position  of  importance,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Ammonites  under  Nahosh,  when  Saul,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  appealed  for  succour,  came  quickly 
with  his  army  and  utterly  routed  the  enemy 
(IS  11).  Later,  when  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
slain  in  the  disaster  at  Mount  Gil  boa,  and  their 
bodies  were  being  ill-treated  by  the  Philistine 
conquerors,  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  rushed  into 
the  face  of  death,  recovered  the  bodies,  and  saw 
that  they  were  cared  for  in  the  kindest  manner 
and  buned  with  proper  honours  (1  S  31).  David, 
when  he  was  made  king  at  Hebron,  remembered 
this  act,  and  sent  special  messengers  with  com- 
mendatory blessings  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead 
for  their  heroic  devotion  to  Saul  (2  S  2s).  Sub- 
sequently the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
brought  thence  by  David  and  buried  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin  (2  S  211S-"). 

No  doubt  the  name  Jabesh  is  preserved  in  the 
modern  Yabii,  and  when  on  the  line  of  this  stream 


in  the  Gilead  hills  one  is  near  the  site  of  thii 
ancient  city.  Robinson  (BBP*  iii.  319  f.)  suggested 
a  place,  ea-Deir,  lying  south  of  Wady  Yabis ;  but 
this  has  no  ancient  ruins,  and,  besides,  it  is  some 
distance  oil'  the  main  road.  From  researches  made 
in  this  region  by  the  present  writer,  a  more  appro- 
priate place  would  seem  to  be  Miryamin,  a  point 
north  of  Wady  Yabis  on  the  ancient  road  leading 
over  the  mountain,  where  there  are  massive  ancient 
remains.  This  is  about  7  miles  from  Pella,  and 
corresponds  to  the  statement  of  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  (268.  81),  our  best  authority  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  biblical  indications  as  to  its 
site  (Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  439). 

S.  Merrill. 

JABEZ  (fay:). — A  descendant  of  Judah,  who  was 
'more  honourable  than  his  brethren.'  His  name 
is  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  bare  him  with 
torrow  (ayy  '6feb),  1  Ch  4*.  The  same  play  upon 
words  recurs  in  his  prayer  or  vow  in  the  expression 
'^37  '  that  it  be  not  to  my  sorrow,'  v.".  (On 
the  correctness  of  MT  see  Kittel's  note,  ad  loc.,  in 
Haupt's  SBOT,  and  on  the  possibility  of  a  clause 
having  dropped  out,  Kautzsch,  ad  loc.,  in  his  AT). 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

JABEZ  (fa?:). — A  place  inhabited  by  scribes, 
apparently  in  Judah,  1  Ch  2".  The  site  is  un- 
known. 

JABIM  (p:  'discerning,'  'Io/Je/i-,lapd$).— 1.  King 
of  Hazor  in  N.  Palestine,  defeated  by  Joshua  at 
the  Waters  of  Merom  [Jos       (JE)  "•"»  (Da)]. 

2.  Jabin,  '  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  in 
Hazor,'  occurs  again  in  Jg  4.  He  takes  no  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Kishon,  nor  is  he  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  song  ( Jg  5).  The  introduction  of  Jabin 
and  of  Hazor  into  this  narrative  creates  many 
difficulties,  and  the  title  '  king  of  Canaan '  arouses 
suspicion.  The  probability  is  that  two  traditions 
relating  to  Jabin  and  Sisera  have  been  united,  and 
harmonized  by  making  Sisera  the  captain  of  Jabin's 
host  (cf.  Ps  83*- w,  which  implies  the  union  of  the 
two  traditions).  The  Jabin  tradition  probably  pre- 
served an  account  of  the  early  struggles  of  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun  for  their  territory  in  the  north.  The 
two  clans  had  made  Kedesh  their  headquarters,  and 
successfully  defeated  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  who 
had  combined  with  the  neighbouring  Canaanitet 
to  resist  the  intruders.  This  tradition  forms  the 
basis  of  the  battle  of  Merom  in  Jos  11,  which  has 
been  generalized  by  the  Deut.  redactor,  and  treated 
as  the  conquest  of  N.  Palestine  by  Joshua  and  all 
Israel.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

JABNEEL  (S(<)3:  '  El  causeth  to  build,'  B  Aeprd, 
A  'Ia/3n)X,  for  other  forms  see  below ;  in  Apocr. 
'Ia/weia  or  -la  or  -w-,  Jebneel,  Jabnia,  Jamnia). — 1. 
A  town  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  near  the 
sea,  mentioned  after  Ekron,  Shikkeron,  and  Mount 
Baalah  (Jos  15").  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  cities  of  Judah,  Dan,  or  Simeon  in  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  but  in  Jos  1549  LXX  substitutes  Tt/iri  (B) 
or  'U/tml  (A),  Jabneh,  for  MT  n?n  '  even  unto  the 
sea.'  It  does  not  appear  again  in  tne  OT  until  2  Ch 
26*,  where  under  the  name  of  Jabneh  (.1}?:,  LXX  B 
'kfitwrtip,  A  'Ia/3«(»)  it  is  captured  along  with  Gath 
and  Ashdod  from  the  Philistines  by  king  Uzziah, 
and  its  wall  broken  down.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  L 
22)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
in  company  with  Gath  and  Ekron,  and  mentions 
it  with  the  inland  towns  Marissa  and  Ashdod  in 
contradistinction  to  the  maritime  towns  Gaza, 
Joppa,  and  Dora  (Ant.  xrv.  iv.  4 ;  BJ  I.  vii.  7).  It 
is  spoken  of  (Jth  2s)  under  the  name  of  Jemnaan 
as  in  fear  and  dread  of  Holofernes.  Under  the 
name  Jamnia  (1  Mac  4"  5"  10*  1540)  it  is  referred 
to  as  a  garrison,  with  plains  near  it,  Gorgias  in 
command  (Ant.  XII.  viii.  6).    In  2  Mac  12*-  *• m 
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Judas  MaccabsBos  set  fire  to  the  haven  and  navy  of 
Jamnia,  so  that  the  light  of  the  fire  was  seen  at 
Jerusalem,  240  furlongs  off.  Pliny  (HN  v.  13) 
speaks  of  the  two  J  amnios  '  Jamnes  duee,  altera 
intus,'  and  places  them  between  Azotus  and  Joppa. 
See  Reland,  Pal.  p.  823.  Ptolemy  (v.  16)  speaks  of 
the  port  of  the  Jamnites  between  Azotus  and 
Joppa,  and  subsequently  mentions  Jamnia  among 
the  cities  of  Judaea. 

In  common  with  Ashkelon,  Azotus,  and  Gaza,  the 
harbour  or  naval  arsenal  of  Jamnia  bore  the  name 
of  Majumas  (Reland,  p.  590  f.;  Raumer,  Kenrick, 
Phoenicia  ;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ. ).  Jamnia  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  (c.  B.C.  142)  by  Simon 
Maccabreus  (Ant.  XIII.  vL  7  ;  BJ  I.  ii.  2),  and  it 
was  restored  (B.C.  63)  to  its  inhabitants  by  Pompey 
(Ant.  XXV.  iv.  4);  it  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  (c.  B.C. 
57)  by  Gabinius  (BJ  I.  viii.  4),  and  was  given  to  the 
Jews  by  Augustus  (B.C.  30).  Herod  oequeathed 
(B.C.  4)  Jamnia  (Ant.  nn.  viii.  1)  to  Salome  his 
sister,  and  she  left  it  with  all  its  toparchy  to  Julia 
the  wife  of  Augustus  Caesar  (Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  2 ;  BJ 
n.  ix.  1).  Philo  Judaeus  (de  Legal,  ad  Gaium,  Opp. 
voL  ii.  p.  575)  states  that  in  this  town,  the  most 
populous  of  Judaea,  a  Roman  officer  named  Capito 
raised  an  altar  of  mud  for  the  deification  of  the 
emperor  Caligula ;  the  Jews  demolished  the  altar, 
and  the  incensed  emperor  forthwith  ordered  an 

Suestrian  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  in  the 
oly  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem  (c.  A.D.  37).  Strabo 
(Bk.  16, '  Syria ')  states  that  Iamneia  and  the  settle- 
ments around  were  so  populous  that  they  could 
furnish  40,000  soldiers.  The  Talmud  abounds  with 
references  to  the  learned  Rabbins  who  frequented 
the  school  at  Jamnia.  Milman  (Hist,  of  Jews) 
states  that  it  contained  a  school  of  Jewish  learning 
which  obtained  great  authority,  and  whether  from 
the  rank  and  character  of  its  head,  or  from  the 
assemblage  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Sanhedrin,  who  formed  a  sort  of  community  in 
that  place,  it  was  looked  upon  with  great  respect 
and  veneration  by  the  Jews  who  remained  in 
Palestine.  This  school  was  subsequently  suppressed 
by  the  Romans,  owing  to  the  imprudent  speeches  of 
the  fiery  Simon  ben-Jochai.  Before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion the  Sanhedrin  escaped  the  general  wreck. 
Before  the  formation  of  the  siege,  it  had  followed 
Gamaliel,  its  Nasi,  or  Prince,  to  Jabneh  (Jamnia  ; 
Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews).  According  to  tradition 
also,  the  great  Gamaliel  was  buried  in  Jamnia, 
and  his  tomb  was  visited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  cent. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  Jamnia  was  but  a  small 
place  of  little  importance.  It  gave  a  bishop  to  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  and  had  still  a  bishop  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  (Epiph.  adv.  Hoar.  ii.  730). 

The  Crusaders  found  the  ruins  called  Ibelin  (A.  D. 
1144,  William  of  Tyre),  where  they  built  the  fortress 
Ibelin  (corrupted  from  Jabneel),  mistaking  it  for 
Gath,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  French  family  of 
d'Ibelin,  one  of  whom,  Jean,  count  of  Jaffa  and 
Ashkelon,  restored  (c.  1255)  the  famous  code  of  the 
'Assises  of  Jerusalem,'  originally  composed  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (Gibbon,  ch.  68 ;  Samut.  1.  iii. 
p.  xii?  c  58).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (c.  A.D.  1163) 
identified  Ibelin,  three  parasangs  south  of  Jaffa,  as 
the  ancient  Jabneh,  and  states  that  the  site  of  the 
schools  might  still  be  traced  there  (Early  Travels, 
p.  87).  The  Itin.  Ant.  places  Jamnia  12  MP.  from 
Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Joppa,  20  MP.  from  Ashkelon, 
and  36  MP.  from  Gaza.  It  was  on  the  old  road 
from  Joppa  to  Ashkelon,  through  Jamnia  and 
Azotus  (Fevtinger  Tables) ;  another  road  led  to  it 
from  Diospolis. 

The  modern  village  of  Yebnah  stands  on  the  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Jamnia.  It  occupies  a  strong  site, 
170  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  an  isolated  rounded  hUl, 
south  of  the  Wady  Rubin,  in  the  position  assigned  to 


it  by  the  Itin.  Ant.,  and  the  old  road  from  Jaffa  to 
Ashkelon  passes  by  it.  The  houses  are  of  mud,  but 
there  are  interesting  ruins  of  a  church  and  also  of  a 
mosque  erected  by  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  The 
ancient  Majumas  or  harbour  of  Jamnia  is  sit  uated 
immediately  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Rubin. 
The  port  seems  to  have  been  double,  and  entered  by 
narrow  passages  as  at  Tyre  and  Jaffa.  The  northern 
bay  is  some  400  paces  across  (north  and  south), 
flanked  with  a  rocky  promontory  on  each  side. 
The  southern  bay  is  larger,  and  on  the  promontory 
south  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  ed-Dubbeh.  A  large 
reef  is  visible  outside,  beneath  the  water  (SWP 
vol.  ii.  p.  269).  The  port  would  seem  to  be  natur- 
ally better  than  any  along  the  coast  of  Palestine 
south  of  Caesar  ea.  A  verylittle  trouble  in  clearing 
a  passage  through  the  reefs  would  probably  render 
the  Minet  R&btn  a  better  port  than  Jaffa,  as  the 
reefs  are  farther  from  the  beach  (Conder,  PEFSt, 
1875,  p.  168).  The  harvests  about  Yebnah  are  very 
abundant,  and  the  ground  is  of  surprising  fertility 
(Land  and  Book).  The  present  writer  (PEFSt, 
1875,  p.  181)  suggests  that  Yebnah  or  Ibnah  may 
be  the  modern  equivalent  of  Libnah  as  well  as 
Jabneel.  Libnah  was  given  over  to  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (Jos  21",  1  Ch  6"),  within  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  has  not 
been  identified,  though  supposed  to  be  near  Beer- 
sheba.  Both  Jabneh  (Jos  16"  B)  and  Libnah  appear 
as  Ae/wi  in  the  LXX. 

Literature— Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ,  rot  Ui. ;  Itin.  Ant.; 
Onam.  s.v.  'Up»<> ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travtit;  Lightfoot, 
Opp. ;  Milman,  Hitt.  of  Jews  ■  Sepp,  Jer.  u.  dot  BL  ;  Strabo ; 
Pliny ;  Philo,  at  Legal,  ad  Qaium ;  Epipbanlus,  adv.  Boer,  lib. 
ii.  780 ;  Grata,  Geteh.  der  Juden ;  Neubauer,  O*og.  du  Talm. 
7»  II. ;  Soburer,  BJP  n.  L  78  L I  Quarto,  Ju&ie,  U.  68  S. 

2.  (B  "Utpea/uil,  A  'Iapr/j\,  Jabnwel).  It  appears 
in  Jos  19*  in  connexion  with  Adami-nekeb  and 
Lakkum  as  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Naphtali,  Lakkum  being  near  the  Jordan.  There 
is  no  clue  to  identifying  its  position.  Conder 
(Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  269)  gives  the  following 
identifications  to  the  places  in  Jos  19** : — 

Heleph  is  probably  Beit  Ltf,  at  the  edge  of  the 
higher  mountains  towards  the  west.  Adami  is  the 
ruin  Adain;  Nekeb  (the  Talmudic  Tziidetha, 
Talm.  Jerus.  Megillah  1.  1)  is  the  ruin  Seiy&deh  j 
Jabneel  (the  Caphar  Yama  of  the  Talmud)  is 
Yemma,  7  miles  south  of  Tiberias  in  Naphtali 
(SWP  i.  p.  365).   The  Variorum  Bible,  however. 

fives  *  Adami-hannekeb,'  i.e.  '  Adami  in  the  pass.' 
chwarz  (p.  144)  places  Kefr  Yam  ah  (<  the  village 
by  the  sea ')  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  ;  and  Neubauer  (Geoa.  du  Talmud,  p.  225) 
places  it  between  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  thus 
apparentlyagreeing  with  Conder  in  the  identification 
of  Yemma  as  Jabneel.  Josephus  speaks  of  'la/wela 
( Vita,  37)  or  'laia>l$  (BJ  n.  xx.  6)  as  a  rocky  fastness 
in  Upper  Galilee  which  he  fortified,  together  with 
Meroth,  Achabari,  and  Seph  (cf.  BJ  II.  vi.  3). 

C.  Warren. 

JABNEH. — See  Jabneel. 

JACAN  (I??:).— A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  6",  AY 
Jachan.   See  Genealogy. 

JACHIN  (!'?:).— 1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon,  Gn  46w, 
Ex  6U.  In  1  Ch  4"  he  is  called  Jarib  (a-i;),  but 
Kittel  corrects  this  to  Jachin.  In  Nu  26u  the 
patronymic  Jachinites  occurs.  2.  Eponym  of  a 
priestly  family,  lCh910,Nehllw.  See  Genealogy. 

JACHIN. — One  of  the  brazen  pillars  elected  in 
front  of  Solomon's  temple,  that  on  the  right  (look- 
ing eastward)  or  south  of  the  porch,  see  1  K  7a, 
2  Ch  3",  Jer  52".  See  for  particulars  BOAZ  anil 
Temple. 
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JACINTH  (Mxtrfot,  hyacinth**),  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev 
21*),  RVm  'sapphire.'  The  uncertainty  which 
surrounds  the  real  meaning  of  many  of  the 
precious  stones  named  in  the  Bible  applies  also 
to  the  jacinth ;  this  was  inevitable  in  an  age  when 
the  principles  of  chemistry  and  crystallography 
were  unknown.  According  to  C.  W.  King  (Nat. 
Hist,  of  Genu,  p.  167),  the  jacinth  comes  to  us 
from  the  Italian  giacinto,  and  this  from  the  Latin 
hyacinthus.  In  mediaeval  times  the  jacinth  seems 
to  have  been  a  gem  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  some- 
times tinged  blue  or  purple : — characteristics  which 
belong  to  varieties  of  quartz,  such  as  the  cairn- 
gorm and  amethyst ;  and  it  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  for  intagli  in  early  times, 
ana  by  the  Romans  for  cameos.  According  to 
Pliny  (HN  xxi  26),  *  Hyacinth  as  in  Gallia  eximie 
provenit.  Hoc  ibi  pro  cocco  hysginum  tingitur.' 
The  dye  hysginum  is  usually  translated  '  blue.' 

The  modern  hyacinth  includes  the  bright-red 
varieties  of  zircon ;  a  silicate  of  zirconia  with  a 
little  oxide  of  iron.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
a  square  prism  or  octahedron,  and  is  found  at 
Assouan  on  the  Nile,  Auvergne, .  Bohemia,  and 
other  volcanic  countries.  Large  crystals  have 
been  obtained  from  Siberia  and  Ceylon. 

E.  Hull. 

JACKAL.— This  word  is  not  found  in  the  text  of 
AV.  It  occurs  in  text  of  RV  as  the  equivalent  of 
tanntm  (Is  34",  Jer  9"  10°  49*  51",  Mic  1»),  which 
is  tr.  AV  'dragon.'  We  prefer  in  these  passages 
the  tr.  wolves  (see  Dragon  1).  In  one  passage  (Jer 
14*)  RV  text  tr.  tanntm,  'jackals,'  marg.  'the 


'iyytm,  however,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
the  Arab,  bendt-dwa,  which  means  jackals.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  so  tr4  here.  If 
our  views  are  accepted,  the  first  passage  would  read 
'  and  the  jackals  (  iyytm)  shall  cry  in  their  castles, 
and  the  wolves  (tanntm)  in  their  pleasant  palaces,' 
and  the  second  (including  latter  clause  of  v.u) '  an 
habitation  for  wolves  (tanntm),  a  court  for  ostriches, 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet  with 
the  jackals  ('iyytm),' 

Jackal  also  occurs  in  RVm  as  the  equivalent  of 
sk&'al  ( Jg  164,  Neh  4»,  Ps  63",  La  5U),  text  AV  and 
RV  'fox.'  See  Moore  on  Jg  154,  and  art.  Fox, 
p.  64*  where  the  meaning  of  thti'al  is  more  fully 
discussed.  G.  E.  Post. 

JACOB  (abjy  '  supplanter'  [see  below] ;  Icuru/9).— 
1.  Son  of  Isaac  ana  Rebekah,  also  called  Israel, 
the  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  who  were  the 
reputed  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  history  of  Jacob  is  contained  in  parts  of 
Gn  25u-60a,— the  narrative  being  chiefly  JE,  the 
passages  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  Jacob)  which 
belong  to  P  being  25*"  26"- »  27«-28»  29*- "  31ub 
(from  'and  all'),  S31**  34  (partly:  see  below), 
35ns.  u.nb-s>>  38  jm  the  main :  v.*7  in  particular 
belong  here),  371*  (to  'Jacob'),  46*-w  47«-*»  (to 
' dwell '),  »-"•»»  (from  'and  they'),  »  48»"«-7  49" 
(to  'sons'),  «*  (from  'and  blessed  them'),  *-» 
60"- u.  As  in  most  other  places  in  Gn,  P  gives 
little  more  than  a  skeleton  of  the  facts,  the 
picturesque,  lifelike  narratives  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  work  of  J  and  E.  J  and  E  are  here 
closely  interwoven :  the  distinction  between  them 
Trill  be  noted  where  necessary  ;  but  in  general  these 
two  narratives  appear  to  have  covered  largely,  when 
intact,  the  same  ground,  and,  though  exhibiting 
sometimes  divergent  traditions,  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially similar  in  their  contents. 

The  birth  of  Jacob  is  recounted  in  Gn  25n"*. 
•  Perhaps  alio  fragments  in  SO1*- <•■•»•«»»  S6«. 


Isaac  must  be  pictured  as  still  dwelling  by  th* 
well  Beer-lahai-roi,  near  Beersheba  (25ub) ;  Re- 
bekah, like  Sarah  before  her,  was  barren ;  but  in 
consequence  of  Isaac's  prayer  to  J",  she  became 
fruitful.  The  Hebrews  loved  to  picture  the  char- 
acters and  fortunes  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
were  themselves  acquainted,  as  foreshadowed  in 
their  ancestors  (cf.  Gn  9*'*7 16'*) :  and  in  the  case 
of  the  ancestors  of  Israel  and  Edom  the  rivalry 
which  became  such  a  marked  feature  in  latei 
generations,  began  even  before  their  birth.  The 
twin  fathers  of  the  two  nations  struggled  together 
in  the  womb :  their  mother,  concerned  at  such  an 
ill-omened  occurrence,  went  to  inquire  of  J", — we 
may  suppose,  at  the  sanctuary  of  Beersheba  (21** 
26***),  —  and  received  in  answer  the  oracular 
declaration,  couched  in  poetical  form  : — 

Two  nation!  are  in  thy  womb, 

And  two  peoples  eren  from  thy  bowels  shall  be  parted  asunder  ;* 
And  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people, 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

When  the  time  came  for  Rebekah  to  be  delivered, 
the  elder  of  the  twins,  we  read,  was  born  with  the 
hftpd  nf  the  yonngnr  hpl'felg  hi*  *"H,— t  "  en- 
eavonring  to  hold  him  back,  and  to  secure  tne 


ug 

llfst  place  tor  himBgtf 
fertsttc" "natu  wTdWjUq 


aid  Jacob  b  cnaratv' 
rom  tnis  ci  renin- 
s'called  Jacob  (Jpui),  i.e. 


stance;  it  is  saidi  im  nun  uauwi  oucuu  \^yu^.h  **&* 

'one  who  takes  by  the  heel,'  'endeavours  to  trip 
up  or  supplant,'  from  apif '  a  heel.' 

This,  at  least,  is  the  idea  which  the  name  Jacob  suggested  to 
the  Hebrew  ear.  apy  is  '  to  take  by  the  heel,'  Hos  12*i«)  (with 
allusion  to  the  same  occurrence), '  to  trip  up,' '  supplant,'  Sg. 
'  to  defraud,' '  deceive,'  Jer  9*1*), '  trust  ye  not  in  any  brother,  for 
every  brother  will  utterly  ntppiant,  and  every  neighbour  will  go 
about  with  slanders';  zrtpy  Jer  17»  is  'deceitful,'  and  nsjjy 
2K  10U  is  'subtilty.'  It  is  another  question  whether  this 
explanation  expresses  the  actual  meaning  of  the  name.  It  has 
been  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Jacob  is  really  an  elliptical 
form  of  Jalfob'il :  in  this  case  SI, '  Qod,'  would  be  the  subject 
of  the  verb  (like  JthmSU,  '  God  beareth,'  Isr&'U,  '  God  per- 
sisted,' Yerabme'el,  '  God  is  compassionate 0,t  and  the  word 
might  be  explained  from  the  Arab.  '  God  follows,'  or  (from  oonj. 
iv!) '  God  rewards.' }  In  fact  there  is  now  evidence  that  the 
name  is  much  older  than  the  date  at  which,  according  to  the 
Biblical  narrative,  Jacob  must  have  lived:  Mr.  Pinches  has 
found  on  contract  tablets  of  the  age  of  Khammurabi  (e.  2300  B.C.) 
the  personal  name  Ya'kub-Uu  (analogous  to  Yathup-Uu,  Yarbi- 
itu,  Yamlik+lu,  Yakbar-ilu,  etc,  of  the  same  age);!  and 
acoording  to  Hommel  (AHT  208),  the  contracted  form 
Yalfubu  occurs  likewise.  Further,  in  the  lists  of  118  places  in 
Palestine  conquered  by  Thothmes  ni.  (B.C.  1608-1448,  Sayce  and 
Petrie),  which  are  inscribed  on  the  pylons  of  the  temple  at 
Karnak,  there  occur  (Nob.  78  and  102)  the  names  F-Ja-p-'o-ru 
and  Y-'-lf-b-'d-rq.  These  names  (the  Egyp.  r  standing,  as  is  weU 
known,  also  for  2)  can  be  only  SxSD'  Jottph-'U  and  i*2pr  Jafrb- 
'tt;  and  wa  learn  consequently  that  places  bearing  these  names 
(cf.  for  the  form  the  place-names  Jtenfol,  Jabrufll  Jos  16"  f  = 
Jabneh  2  Ch  28»],  YvphXaJfU  Jos  19>*- «,  YopabfiU  Neh  11». 
YvnxfU  Jos  18")  existed  in  Palestine,  apparently  in  the  ventral 
part,  in  the  16th  cent,  s.0.1  What  connexion,  if  any,  exisU 
between  these  names  and  those  of  the  patriarchs,  may  never 
perhaps  be  ascertained ;  but  their  existence  at  such  a  date  in 
Palestine  is  remarkable.  These  tacts,  however,  make  it  not 
improbable  that  (as  had  indeed  been  supposed  even  before  their 
discovery  10  names  of  the  type  Jacob,  Joseph,  Jephthah,  etc., 
are  elliptical  forms  of  a  more  original  JajMfil,  Joteph'U,  etc. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  know  them, 
the  idea  which  Jacob  suggested,  and  in  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  originated,  was  that  of  tupplanUr. 

The  boys  grew  up:  Esau  was  a  clever  hunter, 
living  in  the  open  field ;  Jacob  was  a  '  plain  man, 
living  in  tents,'  i.e.  a  quiet,  home-loving  man, 
pursuing  the  life  of  a  shepherd  among  his  tents 

*  I.e.  shall  take  different  oourses  (On  18")  even  from  birth. 

t  Or, '  May  God  hear  I '  etc.  (G  ray,  Studiet  in  Hob.  Proper  Names, 
p.  218  ;  ClermonUJanneau,  Rev.  Arch.,  xxviil.  Q896),  p.  86a 

S  Baethgen,  Beitrage,  168,  who  compares  the  Pahnyrene  name 
3pynp,  ''Ate  has  rewarded '(or,  as  this  sense  doss  not  appear  to 
be  found  in  Aramaic,  ''Ate  follows,'  or  'searches  oof).  The 
same  root  occurs  also  in  the  pr.  names  'Aktub  (Err  2"  etc),  and 
the  post-Bibl.  'Alfabiah  (Abhoth,  Hi.  1).  1  May  God  supplant  foul 
foesl)'  would  also  be  a  possible  explanation  (Sopwith,  JQR  x 

(1898),  p.  wry. 

i  Hommel,  A  BT  61,  96, 112. 

||  See,  further,  Meyer,  ZATW,  1886,  p.  Iff.:  W.  M.  MuOsr 
Alien  u.  Europa,  16211. ;  Gray,  214f. ;  Sayoe,  HCMSSTtt. 
H  Olshausen,  Lehrlmch  (18A1X  p.  617. 
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(of.  Gn  4**).  An  incident  soon  occurred,  which 
displayed  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  two 
brothers.  Esau  returned  one  day  exhausted  from 
the  chase :  his  brother  was  cooking  pottage,  and 
half  fainting  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  swallow 
(Kj-js'yjo)  a  Rttle.  But  Jacob  saw  his  opportunity ; 
and  did  not  scruple  to  make  the  most  of  it.  '  Sell 
me  first  thy  birthright,'  he  said.  Esau,  feeling  in 
his  exhaustion  that  his  life  depended  upon  it,  too 
readily  consented.  Jacob,  however,  is  still  not 
fully  satisfied;  and  to  make  the  compact  more 
sure,  obliges  Esau  to  seal  his  promise  with  an  oath. 
Thereupon  he  gives  Esau  the  bread  and  pottage 
which  he  desired.  The  birthright,  it  need  hardly 
be  remarked,  was  a  highly  valued  possession :  it 
implied  both  a  better  position  in  the  family,  and 
also,  ultimately,  a  larger  inheritance,  than  fell  to 
any  of  the  other  brothers  (cf.  43a  48**1',  Dt  21"). 
The  narrator  comments  on  the  heedlessness  with 
which  Esau,  thinking  only  of  the  moment,  sur- 
rendered what  would  otherwise  have  been  an 
inalienable  right :  the  modern  reader  is  more 
impressed  by  the  avarice  and  selfishness  shown  by 
Jacob  in  taking  such  a  mean  advantage  of  his 
brother's  need. 

Gn  27,_4t  relates  another  characteristic  incident 
in  Jacob's  life,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  artifice 
by  which,  instigated  by  a  designing  mother,  he 
deceives  his  aged  father,  and  wrests  from  his 
brother  his  father's  blessing.  The  narrative,  which 
belongs  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  J,  is  told  with 
the  picturesque  detail  and  the  psychological  truth 
which  that  gifted  narrator  habitually  displays. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  details  here  :  the 
vivid  description  of  Reoekah's  treacherous  scheme 
for  defeating  her  husband's  purpose,  of  Jacob's  too 
willing  compliance  when,  with  his  usual  caution, 
he  has  once  satisfied  himself  that  he  can  yield  it 
safely,  of  the  ready  falsehood  with  which  he  allays 
his  father's  suspicions,  of  Isaac's  dismay,  and 
Esau's  bitter  cry  of  disappointment,  when  the 
truth  is  discovered,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  reader.  Only  two  or  three  points  may  be 
selected  for  comment.  The  contrasted  blessings 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  express  clearly  the  different 
geographical  and  political  conditions  of  the  coun- 
tries owned  afterwards  by  their  respective  descend- 
ants.  Of  Jacob,  his  father  says : 

>*  See,  the  smell  of  my  son 

Is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  Jehovah  hath  Messed : 
■  And  Qod  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven. 

And  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth. 

And  plenty  of  corn  and  must : 
•  Let  peoples  serve  thee, 

And  nations  bow  down  to  thee : 

Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 

And  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee : 

Cursed  be  every  one  that  curse th  thee, 

And  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee. 

In  rv.rn>- M  the  poet  thinks  of  the  fruitful  fields 
and  vineyards  of  Canaan,  watered  by  copious  dews 
(Dt  83~),  and  yielding  in  abundance  'corn  and 
must,'— two  of  the  three  staple  productions  of 
Palestine,  often  mentioned  together  as  a  triad  of 
blessings  (Dt  7U  llual. ;  cf.  33"»)s  in  v.»  he 
thinks  further  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan,  subjugated 
■nder  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, — 
■J*,  'brothers,'  or  other  near  relations  of  Israel 
(Gn  19*"-),— made  tributary  by  David  (2  S  8). 

The '  blessing '  of  Esau  (w."-  •)  is  a  very  quali- 
fied one.  Playing  on  the  ambiguous  sense  of  a 
Hebrew  preposition, — which  would  more  naturally 
mean  from  or  of  in  a  partitive  sense  (as  v.*8),  but 
might  also  mean  away  from,  if  such  a  sense  were 
favoured  by  the  context, — the  poet  puts  into  the 
patriarch's  mouth  these  words — 

m  Behold^away)  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  be  thy 

And  (away)  from  the  dew  of  heaven  above : 
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*»  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  thou  shalt  serve  thy 

brother ; 

And  it  shall  oome  to  pass,  as  thou  roamest  about  at  large. ' 
That  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  ne^k. 

The  contrast  to  v.38  is  manifest.  The  reference  is 
to  the  relatively  rocky  and  arid  territory  of  the 
Edomites,  which  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  find 
their  livelihood  elsewhere,  by  means  of  war  and 
plunder.  In  v.4"  the  doom  of  subjection  to  Jacob 
is  not  revoked  ;  but  it  is  limited  in  duration  :  the 
time  will  come  when,  after  repeated  efforts,1 
Edom  will  regain  its  freedom.  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehorani  (2  K  8*"'^) : 
no  doubt,  circumstances  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted,— perhaps  a  series  of  abortive  efforts 
preceding  the  final  success, — suggested  the  terms 
of  v.*k. 

Jacob's  treatment  of  his  brother  was  followed  by 
its  natural  consequences.  Esau  '  hated  Jacob 
because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father 
blessed  him,'  and  only  waited  for  his  father's 
death  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  him.  But  his 
mother,  Rebekah,  ever  watchful  of  the  interests  of 
her  favourite  son,  urged  him  to  flee  forthwith  to 
her  brother  Laban,  in  IJaran  (across  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  Belikh,  N.N.E.  of  Palestine),  and  to  remain 
with  him  until  Esau's  resentment  should  have  been 
dulled  by  time  (27u-a). 

At  this  point  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
has  inserted  a  passage  (27*-28*)  from  P,  suggesting 
an  entirely  different  motive  for  Jacob's  visit — it  is 
not  here  spoken  of  as  a  flight — to  Laban.  Esau, 
the  same  narrator  had  stated  previously  (28M'-)i 
had,  to  his  parents'  great  vexation,  taken  two 
"  Hittite '  wives ;  and  now  Rebekah,  fearful  lest 
Jacob  should  do  the  same,  mentions  her  appre- 
hensions to  Isaac,  who  thereupon  charges  Jacob  to 
journey  to  Paddan-aram,  and  find  there  a  wife 
among  the  daughters  of  his  uncle  Laban.  Jacob 
obeys ;  and  departs  accordingly  with  his  father's 
blessing.?  It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  itself,  this 
representation  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  in 
274a_4* :  men  notoriously  act  often  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  more  motives  titan  one ;  and  Rebekah  may 
not  have  mentioned  to  Isaac  her  principal  motive  for 
wishing  Jacob  to  leave  his  home.  But  presenting, 
as  this  paragraph  does,  all  the  literary  marks  of  a 
hand  different  from  the  author  of  27''*,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  forms  part  of  a  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  current  of  events. 

2gio-*ag  forms  the  true  sequel  of  271"*.  Jacob 
starts  from  Beersheba,  on  his  journey  to  Haran. 
Travelling  northwards  through  Canaan,  he  lights 
upon  a  spot  where  he  passes  the  night.  Even  now 
the  soil  at  Bethel  is  'covered,  as  with  grave- 
stones, by  large  sheets  of  bare  rocks,  some  few 
standing  up  bere  and  there  like  cromlechs' 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  219),  and  the  hill  a  little 
to  the  S.E.  rises  to  its  top  in  terraces  of  stone.ll 
He  dreams ;  and  in  his  dream  the  natural  features 
of  the  locality  shape  themselves  into  a  '  ladder,'  or 
flight  of  stone  steps,  rising  up  to  heaven  :  angels 
are  ascending  and  descending  upon  it ;  and  by  his 
sideH  (v.u  KVm)  stands  J  ,  addressing  him  in 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope,  promising  him 
a  countless  posterity,  who  will  possess  the  land  on 

*  This,  as  Arabia  shows,  is  the  meaning  of  rUd,  which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  OT  only  Jer  Z»lb,  Ps  66»>  (Eng.  *>> ;  EV  'am 
restless'),  Bos  11"  (!) ;  cf.  rj'-jn?  La  1'  di»  (BVm),  Is  687. 

t  Such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  ins  **7t3:  eee  Delitach. 

t  Notice,  In  the  phrasing  of  28*-  <  the  points  of  contact  with 
previous  promises  or  blessings  in  P :  'God  Almighty,'  as  17s  aL  ; 
'make  fruitful  and  multiply,'  as  17»  48*  (cf.  1*«"  «•*  16"); 
'  company  of  peoples,'  as  36"  48*;  '  land  of  thy  sojourmngs,'  as 
17*(cf.  So<  871).  •  Paddan-aram,'  also  (for  Aram-naharaim),  as 
regularly  in  P  (25»  81"  83"  S5»- »  48"). 

52810-  «-»  seem  to  be  from  J  ;  28"- 1«- «-«  from  K. 

I  In  the  PSF  Mem.  II.  305,  there  is  a  view  of  a  large  'gugaL 
or  circle  of  stones,  near  Bethel. 

H  Properly,  '(bending)  over  him.' 
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which  he  lies,  and  assuring  him  that  He  will  be 
with  him  on  his  journeyings,  and  will  bring  him 
back  in  safety  to  the  land  he  is  leaving.  The 
dream  represents  under  a  striking  symbolism  the 
thought  that  heaven  and  earth  are  connected, 
that  an  ever-present  providence  watches  over  the 
destinies  of  men,  and  also,  in  particular,  that  this 
was  a  place  in  which  above  others  God  was  mani- 
fest upon  earth,  and  which  deserved  pre-eminently 
to  be  termed  His  'house.'  As  a  mark  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  spot,  Jacob  consecrates  the 
boulder  on  which  his  head  had  rested,  setting  it 
up  as  a  '  pillar,'  and  pouring  oil  upon  the  top  of 
it :  he  also  promises  solemnly,  if  he  returns  home 
in  safety,  to  make  it  a  '  house  of  God,'  and  to  pay 
J"  tithes  of  all  his  gains.  Bethel  became  after- 
wards a  famous  and  much-frequented  sanctuary 
(Am  7U  etc.) ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  '  pillar,' 
that  would  naturally  stand  beside  its  altar  (Am 
3" :  cf.  Hos  10l),  and  the  custom  of  paying  tithes 
there  (Am  44),  the  origin  of  both  of  which  was 
thus  attributed  by  tradition  to  Jacob.  The  Phoe- 
nicians believed  m  \l$oi  (ivfiuxin  (Eus.  Prce^.  Ev. 
L  10.  18) ;  and  there  are  many  traces  in  antiquity 
of  stones,  esteemed  as  sacred,  being  anointed  with 
oil  (\L6m  \tra/M>0,  and  venerated  as  divine  (Amob. 
adv.  Gent.  L  39,  vi  11 ;  Is  57* :  cf.  voL  L  p.  278» ; 
also  W.  B.  Smith,  ES1  109,  184-188,  214  i.  [»  116, 
201-205,  232  f.]);*  and  the  sacred  'pillar,'  or 
monolith,  of  Bethel,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think, 
must  in  its  actual  origin  have  been  regarded  simi- 
larly as  a  shrine  or  abode  of  the  deity  ;  but  in  the 
existing  narrative  the  idea  may  possibly  be  that 
Jacob  venerated  it  as  the  channel  through  which 
he  received  his  dream,  t 

291*"  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  journey,  reaches 
Haran,  and  quickly  meets  with  bis  relations.  In 
his  uncle,  La  ban,  Jacob  finds,  at  least  for  a  time, 
his  match  in  the  art  of  overreaching;  and  the 
narrative  recounts  first  the  engagement  concluded 
by  him  with  Laban,  and  then  the  ruse  by  which 
the  latter  succeeded  in  marrying  first  his  elder 
daughter  Leah,  and  so  in  securing  Jacob's  services 
as  a  shepherd,  for  7  years  more,  in  return  for  his 
younger  daughter  Rachel.  J  The  section  29"-30*4 
narrates  the  birth  of  11  of  Jacob's  12  sons,  and  of 
a  daughter  Dinah,  alluding  at  the  same  time 
incidentally  to  the  family  jealousies  which  arose 
in  consequence  between  his  two  wives.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  here  upon  details :  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  first  Leah  bears,  in  succes- 
sion, Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  :  then 
Rachel's  handmaid,  Bilhah,  bears  two  sons,  Dan 
and  Naphtali,  in  her  mistress'  name ;  next  Zilpah, 
Leah's  handmaid,  bears  Gad  and  Asher  ;  after 
this,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  as  also  a  daughter 
Dinah,  are  born  to  Leah ;  lastly,  Rachel  bears 
Joseph.  A  collateral  aim  of  the  narrative,  to 
which  evidently  no  small  importance  is  attached, 
is  to  explain  the  names  borne  afterwards  by  the 
corresponding  tribes  :  the  explanations  (as  is  con- 
stantly the  case  in  similar  cases  in  the  OT),  though 
apparently  etymological,  are,  however,  in  reality 
based,  not  upon  etymologies  (in  our  sense  of  the 
word),  but  upon  assonances,  and  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  understood  as  necessarily  expressing  the 
real  meaning  of  the  names.  In  the  case  of  several 
of  the  names,  a  double  explanation  is  given  (or 
alluded  to),  —  an  indication  of   the  composite 

*  See,  further,  Trior,  Primitive  Culturt*.  U.  1*0-167. 

t  It  is  observable  that  In  v.*»  the  title,  '  house  of  God,'  to 
applied  to  the  monolith  itself,  not  to  the  place  marked  by  it. 
Some  hare  seen  in  the  passage  (esp.  v.ii)an  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  '  Incubation ' :  cf.  Smend,  AT  TheoL  80 ;  Holdnger, 
ad  loo. 

t  V.tT  •  fulfil  the  week  of  this  one.'  <.«.  the  week  of  festivities 
usually  accompanying  a  marriage  (Jg  It's,  To  IV) :  do  not 
break  off  the  usual  round  of  wedding  festivities.  When  they 
were  ended,  Jacob  received  Rachel  on  the  understanding  that 
lie  was  to  serve  Laban  for  7  years  more. 


character  of  the  narrative  (v.w  and  v.u ;  v.18*  and 
v.20" ;  v."  and  v.«).» 

Jacob,  having  been  in  Laban's  service  for  14 
years,  was  now  anxious  to  return  home  to  his 
father.    He  accordingly  begs  his  uncle  to  let  him 

fo,  together  with  his  wives  and  children.  Laban, 
owever,  is  reluctant  to  part  with  a  servant  who, 
he  is  obliged  to  own  (30"b),  has  served  him  well ; 
and  with  feigned  magnanimity  invites  him  to 
name  the  terms  on  which  he  will  remain  with 
him.  Jacob,  in  reply,  professing  to  be  very 
generous,  declares  his  willingness  to  serve  him 
for  nothing,  if  he  will  agree  to  the  following 
arrangement :  Jacob  will  remove  from  the  flocks 
all  the  parti-coloured  animals,  and  having  done 
this  will  take  nothing  but  the  animals  so  marked, 
which  are  born  afterwards,  as  his  wages.  Laban, 
supposing  that  these  would  be  few  or  none,  closes 
eagerly  with  the  offer ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
arrangement  doubly  secure,  removes  the  spotted 
animals  from  the  nock  himself,  gives  them  into 
the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  places  three  days'  journey 
between  himself  and  the  flocks  left  with  Jacob 
(30n~w).  Jacob,  however,  is  equal  to  the  occasion ; 
and  by  means  of  various  ingenious  devices,  suc- 
ceeds in  outwitting  his  not  too  generous  uncle. 
(1)  Jacob  placed  parti-coloured  rods  in  front  of  the 
ewes  at  the  time  when  they  conceived,  so  that  the 
latter  in  consequence  bore  parti-coloured  young 
(vv.n-*»).t  (2)  He  arranged  that  the  spotted  lambs 
and  kids  thus  produced  should  be  in  view  of  the 
rest  of  the  flock,  so  that,  when  the  ewes  conceived, 
there  should  be  a  further  tendency  to  bear  spotted 
young  (v.40).;  (3)  Jacob  further  put  up  the  peeled 
rods  only  when  the  stronger  sheep  were  about  to 
conceive :  he  thus  secured  all  the  strongest  animal* 
for  himself  (v.41).  The  result  was  (v.4*)  that  Jacob'* 
possessions  increased  immensely. 

Jacob's  increasing  prosperity  soon  arouses  the 
envy  of  Laban  ;  and  he  no  longer  views  him  with 
the  same  friendliness  as  before.  Encouraged  by 
J"  (31*),  Jacob  resolves  accordingly,  without  again 
consulting  his  father-in-law,  to  return  home :  he 
explains  his  position  to  his  wives,  pointing  out  to 
them  Laban's  arbitrary  and  ungrateful  treatment 
of  him ;  and  they  agree  to  accompany  him  (314"1*). 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  description  of 
Laban's  arrangement  with  Jacob,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  consequences  were  evaded 
by  Jacob,  differs  from  that  given  in  ch.  30:  in 
317*1*  Jacob  says  that  Laban  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  arbitrarily  changing  his  wages  (so  31°),  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  benefit  himself,  of  which  there  is 
nothing  in  oh.  30 :  and  further,  that  the  effect 
of  the  change  had  each  time§  been  frustrated, 
not  by  his  own  ingenious  contrivance  (as  in  30"-°), 
bat  by  the  intervention  of  Providence  (31*"*)  :| 

•  See,  farther,  the  articles  on  the  several  names.  Z0*4  'bo 

joined';  the  name  'Levi'  is  played  on  similarly  in  Nu  18*-* 
(fated*,  to  Join).  803  '  be  bu tided  up  from  her ':  so  16*  of 
Hagar,  the  fig.  being  that  of  a  house  (cf.  Bu  4",  Dt  25»X 
SOliis  'mandrakes,'  or  better  Um-appUt,  were  supposed  to 
possess  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  to  ensure  conception : 
hence  the  reason  why  Rachel  asks  for  them.  In  v.ls  Leah 
'  hires'  Jacob  with  the  love-apples  she  had  given  to  Rachel ; 
in  v.u  Leah  Uyg  that  Issachar  is  the  '  hire,'  or  payment,  which 
she  has  received  for  having  given  Zilpah  to  Jacob,— manifestly 
two  explanations  of  the  name  Issachar  (sdeAdr,  'hire'  or '  wages  % 

t  The  physiological  principle  Involved  is  well  established. 
According  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Delitzsch,  cattle-breeders 
now,  in  order  to  secure  white  lambs,  surround  the  drinking 
troughs  with  white  objects. 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  v.*>  as  it  stands.  But  many 
modern  scholars  think  that  the  words  '  and  set  ...  of  Laban ' 
are  a  gloss ;  in  which  case  the  verse  will  merely  state  that  the 
parti-coloured  young,  produced  as  described  in  v.ss,  were  kept 
by  themselves,  and  not  mixed  with  those  of  uniform  colour 
(which  would  be  Laban's). 

I  Notice  the  Imperfect  tenses  in  81". 

I  The  dream  (3110-")  is  mentioned  as  a  notification  to  Jacob 
that  the  birth,  hy  natural  means  (and  not  through  Jaoobl 
artifice),  of  the  parti-coloured  young  was  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, in  compensation  tor  Laban's  treatment  of  him  (v.i'esa). 
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eta.  80  gives  «Ts  representation  of  the  transactions, 
ch.  31  gives  that  of  E.*  Jacob  takes  flight  while 
Laban  is  engaged  in  sheepshearing  (cf.  1 S  25s-  '• u, 
2  S  13") ;  he  crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  directs  his 
steps  towards  Gilead  (31"'*).  Rachel,  at  the  same 
time,  steals  her  father's  teraphim,  or  household  gods 
(cf.  1  S  19u-  ™),  as  though  (Ewald)  to  appropriate 
and  carry  with  her  into  Canaan  the  good  fortune 
of  her  paternal  home. 

Laban,  upon  hearing  of  Jacob's  departure,  starts 
in  pursuit,  and  overtakes  him  in  the  hill-country 
of  Gilead.  The  account  of  the  meeting  is  told  in 
31  *-»  Laban  begins  by  expostulating  with  Jacob 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  left  him,  and 
especially  on  the  theft  of  his  household  gods,  with 
which  he  charges  him.  Rachel,  who  was  alone 
the  guilty  person,  by  a  piece  of  woman's  wit 
conceals  the  theft,  ana,  in  ner  turn,  outwits  her 
father :  this  gives  Jacob  the  opportunity  of  retort- 
ing upon  Laban,  of  reminding  nim  of  the  20  years 
which  he  had  spent  ungrudgingly  in  his  service, 
and  of  reproaching  him  with  the  many  attempts 
he  had  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  lawful  earn- 
ings (w.  **-").  Laban,  smitten  by  his  conscience 
(tt.*-*),  and  unable  to  reply,  seeks  to  close  the 
dispute  by  proposing  a  treaty  of  friendship.  Up 
to  this  point  the  narrative  has  been  clear;  but 
from  t."  it  becomes  somewhat  confused,  two 
different  accounts  (J  and  E)  having,  it  seems,  been 
combined  together,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
with  additions  by  a  redactor.  The  analysis  is 
difficult,  and  some  of  the  details  are  uncertain ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  both  a  '  pillar '  and  a  heap  of 
stones  are  described  as  erected  as  a  witness  ;  that 
two  distinct  agreements  are  entered  into  —  one 
(v.N)  that  Jacob  will  in  no  way  ill-treat  Laban's 
daughters,  the  other  (v.M)  that  neither  Jacob  nor 
Laban  will  pass  the  boundary  marked  by  the  heap 
of  stones  with  hostile  intent  toward  the  other ; 
that  the  heap  of  stones  is  the  witness  of  the  former 
agreement  (vv.***w),  and  the  pillar,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably (v.w)  of  the  latter;  and  further,  that 
each  agreement  is  sealed  by  a  common  meal  (v.4* ; 
v.**).t  The  narrative  explains  in  addition  the 
name  'Gilead,'  which  is  derived,  by  a  popular 
etymology,  from  Gal- id,  '  Heap  of  witness.' J 
There  must,  it  seems,  have  been  somewhere  on 
the  N.E.  frontier  of  Gilead,  a  cairn  of  stones,  with 
a  single  boulder,  standing  up  prominently  beside 
it,  the  origin  of  which  was  popularly  attributed 
to  this  compact  between  Laban  and  Jacob. §  The 
narrative,  as  it  stands,  explains  also  (v.49)  the 
name  Mifpah,  the  '  Watch-tower,'  a  place  of  un- 
certain situation,  but  no  doubt  some  eminence  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  which  overlooked  the 
broad  plain  of  Hauran,  and  guarded  the  approach 
from  the  direction  of  Damascus.  ||   It  seems  that 

*  Notice  the  frequency  with  which  God  (ovf^jt),  not  JaJtweh, 
oocura  In  thto  narrative  (vr.»- i«- «■ «). 

t  The  mark  of  amity  and  reconciliation,  as  ia  still  the  case 
among:  the  Arabs.   V.M  speaks  of  a  sacrifice  as  well. 

t  Wellh.  and  Dillm.  assign  w.«wo  to  J,  and  w.*«-  «l-M  to  E, 
treating  'Behold,  this  heap,  and*  in  v.ai,  'This  heap  be  wit- 
ness, and,'  and  '  and  this  pillar '  in  v.M,  aa  glosses  due  to  the 
redactor.  However,  rrj;  (v.M)  is  not  the  word  that  we  should 
expect  to  be  used  of  a  nyp) :  perhaps  (cf .  LXX  here  and  v.*») 
we  should  restore,  with  Ball,  't£nq.  Kautzsch  and  Socin 
assign  tt.h.  S3  to  J,  treating  the  three  references  to  the  '  pillar ' 
in  these  verses  as  glosses.  The  precise  determination  of  the  ana- 
lysis is  not  important ;  for,  in  any  case,  the  passage  describes 
two  distinct  transactions  (aa  explained  above  in  the  text). 

{  Cf.  Ewald,  Hut.  1.  847  f.,  866,  who  thinks  even  that  the  real 
weaning  of  the  tradition  is  that  the  moan  tain-range  of  Oilead 
itself  is  the  '  heap,'  piled  up  by  Laban  and  Jacob  as  a  boundary 
between  the  two  nationalities.   So  also  Wellh.  HUH.  825  f. 

K  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  Kalat  er-Rabad,  a 
height  Just  on  the  N.  of  the  Wady  'AJlun,  with  a  commanding 
prospect  (Merrill,  Buhl,  Oeogr.  262),  is  sufficiently  far  to  the 
north.  It  ia  also  uncertain  whether  this  '  Mizpah'  is  identical 
with  the  nspH!  raj-]  of  Jos  13*>  (on  the  N.  frontier  of  Owl). 
The  abrupt  way  in  which  Mizpah  is  here  introduced  leads  most 
critics  to  regard  the  notice  respecting  it  as  a  gloss. 
VOL.  II.— 34 


the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Syrians  are 
here  conceived  as  fixing  the  border  between  the 
territories  occupied  afterwards  by  their  respective 
descendants,  which  was  often,  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  Syrian  wars,  matter  of  bloody 
dispute  between  them. 

The  '  long  game  of  well-matched  wits '  is  thus 
ended ;  and  Laban  returns  to  Haran  (31™),  while 
Jacob  travels  on  towards  Canaan.  As  he  journeys, 
the  'angels  of  God'  meet  him,  as  if  to  welcome 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  auspicious  return ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  Mahanaim  is 
explained  ('the  double  camp').*  Mahanaim  be- 
came afterwards  an  important  place  (2  S  2s-  ** 
the  capital  of  Ishbosheth's  kingdom ;  see  also 
Vt*^  IK  4") ;  but  its  situation  is  not  known : 
from  the  sequel  of  the  present  narrative,  it  must, 
however,  have  been  N.  of  the  Jabbok  (now  the 
Zerlfd),  though  not  much  N.,  and  within  sight  of 
the  Jordan  (v.18) :  in  Joe  134**  *  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  place  on  the  border  between  Gad  and 
Manaeseh.t 

A  fresh  danger  now  threatens  Jacob,  the  prospect 
of  meeting  again  his  brother  Esau,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  still  not  forgotten  old  grudges. 
Jacob  sends  (32*"*)  a  conciliatory  message  to  him, 
but  learns  in  reply  that  he  is  coming  to  meet  him 
with  400  men.  He  is  greatly  alarmed ;  but  his 
powers  of  resource  do  not  desert  him.  He  divides 
his  party  into  two  '  camps,'  in  the  hope  that  if  one 
should  be  smitten  by  Esau,  the  other  at  least 
might  escape ;  and  besides  this  worldly  precaution, 
he  invokes  in  prayer  the  aid  of  God,  reminding 
Him  that  it  was  He  who  had  bidden  him  (31s)  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  and  pleading  before  Him 
the  blessings  which  He  had  already  bestowed  upon 
him  (v.10),  and  the  promises  which  He  had  given 
him  (v.u).t  (In  w.T-  *,  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  is 
clearly  a  second  explanation,  parallel  to  the  one  in 
v.1,  or  the  name  Mahanavmf).  If  w.1*-21  be  the 
original  sequel  to  vv.i_1*,  the  passage  will  describe 
a  further  precaution  taken  by  Jacob,  viz.  a  present 
of  cattle,  consisting  of  580  head,  and  divided  into 
separate  droves  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
favourable  impression  upon  Esau,  who,  as  drove 
upon  drove  came  up,  would  be  at  once  gratified 
and  surprised  to  learn  that  each  was  intended  for 
himself.  But  the  passage  from  v.uib  to  v."  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  other  narrator  E ;  II  so  that 
the  account  of  the  present  may  be  a  parallel,  and 
not  a  sequel,  to  the  division  into  two  '  camps '  in 
w.'*  *. 

There  follows  the  account  of  Jacob's  wrestling 
with  the  angel.  His  party  had  crossed  the  Jabbok 
(the  Wady  Zerkd) ;  and  he  himself  was  left  behind 
'  alone,' — it  is  difficult  to  say,  on  which  side  of  the 
stream.*!  It  was  the  eve  of  the  greatest  crisis  of 
his  life.  His  future  welfare  hung  in  the  balance. 
Long  ago  he  had  taken  cruel  advantage  of  his 
brother  :  he  had  had  to  flee  before  his  threatened 
vengeance ;  now  Esau  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him 
with  a  large  retinue  of  attendants;  and  what  would 
the  issue  be!  In  the  solitude  and  darkness  a 
'  strange  and  nameless  dread '  came  over  him :  tba 
terrible  thought  that  God  was  his  antagonist  too* 
possession  of  nim  ;  and  so  vividly  did  he  realize  it 
that  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  engaged  in  an 

'The  word  rendered  'host'  in  82*,  and  'company'  In 
82T.  a  10.  si  888,  properly  means  camp,  and  is  usually  so 
rendered.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  different  rendering  has  Men 
adopted  here. 

t  Comp.  O.  A.  Smith,  HOBL  686. 

t  With  r."  compare  281*-  «  (the  phrasing,  aa  22"  MM). 

I  Vv.l- »  belong  to  E ;  w.a.is»  to  J. 

I  Notice  that  at  v.»">  the  narrative  is  at  exactly  the  same  point 
that  it  had  reached  at  v.l»». 

•J  V.*»  implies  that  Jacob  had  crossed  it,  v.*>  that  he  had  not. 
The  two  verses  dearly  belong  to  different  sources.  If,  as  most 
critics  agree,  w.*»-  **-ra  belong  to  J,  the  scene  of  the  wrestling 
will  have  been  8.  of  the  Jabbof. 
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actual  struggle  with  a  living  man.*  The  struggle 
continued  till  the  approach  of  daybreak.t 
But  Jacob  wrestled  bravely :  bis  mysterious  an- 
tagonist saw  that  he  could  not  prevail  against  him 
by  the  means  which  a  wrestler  would  naturally 
employ;  so,  in  order  to  escape  before  daylight, 
ana  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  he  was  superior 
to  Jacob,  he  sprained  Jacob's  thigh.  But  Jacob, 
though  he  can  no  longer  wrestle  with  his  an- 
tagonist, can  still  hold  him  :  he  perceives  that  he 
Li  more  than  an  ordinary  mortal ;  so  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  win  a  blessing  for  himself,  '  I  will 
not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.'  The  bless- 
ing takes  the  form  of  a  change  of  name.  '  Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ; 
for  thou  hast  persevered  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  hast  prevailed.'  The  name  '  Israel,'  meaning 
(on  the  analogy  of  other  names  similarly  formed) 
'  God  persists  (or  perseveres), t  is  interpreted  as 
suggesting  the  meaning  '  Perseverer  with  God.'§ 
Jacob's  persevering  struggle  with  God  is  just 
ended :  of  men,  he  has  persevered  against  both 
La  ban  and  Esau ;  his  struggle  with  Laban  was 
concluded  previously ;  that  with  Esau  is  not  yet 
concluded,  out  ' hoist  prevailed'  is  a  word  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
name  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  symbol  or  expression 
of  the  nature,  the  change  of  name  is  significant  of 
a  moral  change  in  the  patriarch  himself :  he  is  to 
be  no  longer  the  Supplanter,  the  Crafty  one,  the 
Overreacher,  but  the  Perseverer  with  God,  who  is 
worthy  also  to  prevail.  ]|  The  incident  serves  to 
explain  further  the  name  Penuel,  '  Face  of  God ' ; 
'  for,'  said  Jacob,  '  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  yet  my  life  is  preserved.'  1T  The  narrator 
deduces  also  from  this  incident  the  custom  of  not 
eating  in  animals  the  muscle  corresponding  to  the 
one  which  had  been  strained  in  Jacob's  thigh :  it 
was  treated  as  sacred  through  the  touch  of  God. 
The  site  of  Penuel  is  uncertain ;  but  it  must  have 
been  near  both  the  Jabbok  and  the  Jordan.  As 
Jacob  journeys  from  Penuel  to  Succoth,  so  Gideon, 
pursuing  the  Midianites  in  the  contrary  direction, 
comes  first  to  Succoth,  and  afterwards  'goes  up' 
to  Penuel  ( Jg  S*-  *) ;  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured 
that  it  was  some  elevated  or  projecting  spot,  near 
where  the  Jabbok  descends  from  the  uplands  into 
the  Jordan  Valley :  Merrill  suggests  Tulfll  ed- 
Dahab,  conical  hills,  with  ruins  at  their  top, 
which  rise  from  the  Jabbok  Valley,  with  the 
stream  flowing  between  them,  to  a  height  of 
260  ft." 

The  dreaded  meeting  with  Esau  passes  off 
happily  (331"").  Jacob  prepares  for  the  worst 
(w.1'*) ;  but  Esau  shows  a  generous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit:  he  receives  his  brother  with  all 
friendliness,  and  inquires  with  interest  after  his 
children  (w.*-T).  He  at  first  refuses  Jacob's 
present :  but  Jacob  by  pressure  induces  him  to 

*  m  the  tmmqftht  tradition,  the  contest,  u  Dillm.  remarks, 
if  plainly  an  external  and  physical  one. 

t  In  therare  word  pjgj  for  wrestle,  vv.st »,  there  to  a  ploy  on 
the  name  Jabbok  (pS:X  if  not  an  explanation  of  its  origin,  at 
though  it  meant  Wrestling  (-stream). 

t  Bayce's  derivation  (.EBB  73,  and  elsewhere)  from  y&thar, 
'to  be  upright," '  to  direct'  (!),  has  nothing  to  recommend  It 

I  Cf.  Arab,  thariya,  to  persist,  or  persevere ;  oonj.  iii.  (ex- 
pressing  the  Idea  of  rivalry)  to  persist  or  persevere  against 
another  (vis.  in  contention  or  wrangling).  The  same  root  is 
contained  In  Seraiah,  *Jah  persist*. '  (The  root  mean*  'to 
•trine '  (RVm)  only  in  the  sense  of  to  exert  onetelf,  not  in  that  of 
to  contend.  It  has  no  oonnexion  with  *or, 1  prince,'  from  sarar). 

I  J  from  this  point  prefers,  though  not  (in  our  existing  texts) 
quite  uniformly,  Itrael  to  Jacob  as  the  designation  of  the 
patriarch. 

1  With  allusion  to  the  often  expressed  belief  that  no  one  could 
'see  God  and  live*  (Ex  l»a  33*),  Jg  «*»  13").  Notice  the 
adversative  force  of  the  Ware  consecutive  (Gee.  i  Ills). 

**  See  Moore,  Judges,  220 f.,  223;  G.  A.  Smith,  HOEL  686  f. 
There  was  a  Phoenician  headland  called  Stw  wi»<> ;  and 
Penuel '  may  really,  like  this  headland,  have  derived  its 
ne  physical  feature  presented  by  it 
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accept  it,  no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  purchase 
the  continuance  of  his  good -will  in  the  future 
(w.M1).*  Esau  afterwards  offers  Jacob  his  pro- 
tection for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  or  at  least 
some  of  his  people  as  an  escort ;  but  Jacob  declines 
both  these  offers;  he  will  lay  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  his  brother,  nor  will  he  incur  any 
risk  of  a  rupture  in  the  cordial  relations  now 
established  between  them  (v-v."-").  Esau  accord- 
ingly returns  to  Edom  ;  while  Jacob  moves  on  to 
Succoth  (the  name  of  which  is  explained  from  the 
booths  [rnsp]  built  by  him  there  for  his  cattle). 
The  site  or  Succoth  is  not  more  certainly  known 
than  that  of  Penuel :  it  was  on  the  E.  of  Jordan 
(Jg  8*-  *),  in  the  valley,  perhaps  (Dillm.)  near  the 
fom  of  ed-Damiyeh  (on  the  road  from  es-Salt  to 
Nftblus),  a  little  S.  of  the  point  where  the  JabooV 
enters  the  Jordan,  f  After  crossing  the  Jordan, 
Jacob  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  to 
Shechem.  There  he  encamped  in  front  of  the 
city,  and  bought  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  his 
tent  rested,  of  the  native  Shechemites  for  100 
%est(ahs.Z  The  purchase  of  this  land  is  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  sequel :  it  was  the  place  in 
which  the  bones  of  Joseph  ultimately  reposed 
(Jos  24**);  and  it  had  the  same  interest  and 
significance  for  the  N.  kingdom  which  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  at  Hebron  (ch.  23)  had  for  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.§  — 

We  come  (ch.  34)  to  the  somewhat  remarkable 
narrative  of  the  dealings  of  Jacob  with  Shechem. 
The  chapter  is  plainly  composite ;  but  the  criteria 
are  in  some  cases  ambiguous,  so  that  critics  are  not 
fully  agreed  in  their  results.  The  main  character- 
istics of  the  two  narratives  of  which  it  is  composed 
are,  however,  sufficiently  clear.  According  to  J,|| 
Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  having  seduced  Jacob's 
daughter,  Dinah,  desires  to  obtain  her  from  her 
father  and  brothers  in  marriage  :  they  agree,  only 
imposing  a  condition  the  nature  of  which  in  the 
existing  text  of  J  is  not  specified,  but  which 
Hamor  at  once  accedes  to  (yv."- u) ;  afterwards, 
however,  Simeon  and  Levi,  resenting  keenly  H  amor's 
treatment  of  their  sister,  fail  upon  him,  without 
their  brothers'  knowledge,  slay  him  and  his  father, 
and  rescue  Dinah ;  their  fatherDiames  them  severely 
for  making  him  and  his  family  unpopular  among 
the  native  Canaanites,  and  endangering  their  lives ; 
they  reply  that  the  honour  of  their  tribe  is  above 
all  such  considerations  :  '  Should  he  deal  with  our 
sister  as  with  an  harlot?'  Here  the  transaction 
has  a  personal  character :  only  Shechem  is  involved ; 
and  his  aim  is  the  personal  one  of  securing  Dinah 
as  his  wife.  According  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  H 
Shechem  equally  desires  to  obtain  Dinah  as  his 
wife,  but  much  wider  interests  are  involved  :  the 
transaction  assumes  a  national  significance :  Hamor 

*  V.io '  forasmuch  as  I  have  seen  thy  face,  a*  when  one  aeetb 
the  face  of  God '  (i.e.  I  have  found  it  as  favourable),  is  mani- 
festly, a*  Wellh.  remark*,  another  explanation  of  the  name 
Penuel.  'To  see  the  faoe '  is  the  phrase  used  of  one  admitted 
to  the  presence-chamber  of  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  (Gn  43*- 
2 8  !«*•»,  2  K 26U>;  of  God,  P*  117,  job  8S*).  and,  it  is  in> 


*>  *J  1    «.  u  «/—  ,  Wl    UW|    -  —  »uu  wi — /.  nuu,    I,   ID  11U 

plied,  viewed  by  his  superior  favourably.  Jacob,  by  using  this 
expression,  pays  Esau  a  nigh  compliment.  '  Beiden  Wendungen 
der  Sage  liegt  ra  Grand,  das*  man  in  Penlel  dea  unfreundlichen 
Gott  au  freundllohen  erfahrt '  (DiUm.X 

t  Comp.  Moore,  !.c  p.  218  (who  mentions  another  proposed 
site,  at  Deir  'Alia,  N.  of  the  Zerka;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Lc  p.  685). 

{ A  piece  of  money  (or  metal)  of  uncertain  value.  It  u 
mentioned  besides  only  In  Jos  24»,  Job  4211. 

§  As  Dinah,  who  (31*1  comp.  with  30»)  must  have  been  quite 
an  infant  when  Jacob  left  Haran,  appears  of  marriageable  age 
in  ch.  34,  Jacob  (if  the  narrative  is  to  be  treated  as  consistent) 
must  be  supposed  to  have  passed  some  years  at  Succoth  (or  at 
Shechem,  before  the  events  mentioned  in  oh.  SI  occurred) ;  cf . 
Dillm.  on  802W-  SSI-  SO. 

I  w.ffc  x  6-  7.  n.  IX  is.  a  (•  twoof  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and 
Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  his  sword  tss-Klu.  This 
narrative  Is  naturally  not  quite  complete,  parts  having  been 
omitted  when  it  was  combined  with  the  other  narrative. 

J P ;  or  (Wellh.,  Oornill,  Houanger)  E,  amplified  in  parts  by 
ter  of  the  school  of  P. 
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proposes  what  is  virtually  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  communities,  with  full  reciprocal  rights  of  trade 
and  inter-marriage  (w.M0* :  the  sons  of  Jacob 
generally  (not  merely  Simeon  and  Levi)  speak  on 
their  sister's  behalf :  they  impose  the  condition 
(which  is  here  circumcision)  not  on  Shechem  only, 
but  on  the  whole  people  (w.1*-18) ;  and  the  entire 
city  experiences  their  vengeance  (w.as*1<t,'-a»). 
On  the  possible  significance  of  this  narrative,  see 
p.  635. 

From  Shechem  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  way  to 
Bethel  (about  20  miles  8.  of  Shechem),  a  panic 
terror  (35°)  restraining  the  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
hood from  pursuing  him.  Bethel  was  the  spot, 
which,  when  he  was  starting  for  Haran  some  20 
years  (31")  previously,  had  been  consecrated  for 
him  by  his  great  dream  (2811-*1);  and  now,  in 
anticipation  of  visiting  it  again,  he  bade  his 
household  and  retainers  put  away  all  '  foreign 
gods'  from  among  them:  the  'Grbd  of  Bethel' 
(31u)  had  proved  Himself  true  to  His  promise 
(28u) ;  He  had  led  His  servant  safely  through 
many  trials  and  anxieties;  and  at  Bethel,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  vow  (28B),  he  would  now  build 
an  altar  to  Him.  Later  generations  pointed  to  the 
terebinth  at  Shechem  (cf.  Jos  24")  as  marking  the 
spot  at  which  the  idols  brought  from  Haran  (cf.  Gn 
311*,  Jos  241  '*■ B),  and  the  amulets,*  were  buried 
by  Jacob.  The  erection  of  the  altar  is  narrated 
in  35'  (E,  as  also  w."*«).  P  (M*1*18)  describes 
at  this  point  a  theophany,  with  a  renewed  promise 
to  Jacob  of  a  numerous  and  royal  posterity,  and  of 
the  gift  of  the  land  (vv.11- la) ;  t  to  the  same  occasion 
he  also  assigns  (v.10)  the  change  of  name  from  Jacob 
to  Israel,  which  J  has  narrated  already  at  Penuel 
<32M),  and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel,  which 
J  had  connected  with  Jacob's  former  visit  to  the 
place  (281*).  The  relation  of  the  'pillar,'  which, 
according  to  v."  (probably  J),  Jacob  set  up,  and 
upon  which  he  is  said  also  to  have  poured  a  drink- 
offering  and  oil,  to  the  one  mentioned  previously 
in  28u  (E),  is  not  clear ;  the  verse  may  relate  to  a 
different  '  pillar,'  it  may  give  a  different  version  of 
the  origin  of  the  same  '  pillar.'  J 

Leaving  Bethel,  Jacob  continued  his  journey  to 
the  South.  Shortly  before  reaching  Ephrath, 
Rachel  died  in  childbirth  :  she  herself,  so  tradition 
told,  called  her  son  Ben-oni  'son  of  my  sorrow,' 
but  his  father  preferred  a  name  of  better  omen, 
and  called  him  Ben-jamin,  'son  of  the  right 
hand.'f  On  the  site  of  her  grave,  Jacob  erected 
a  'pillar,'  which  still  bore  her  name  in  the 
narrator's  day  (35**).  In  1  S  10*  Rachel's  grave 
is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  on  the  (Northern) 
border  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Bethel  (cf.  v.* ; 
and  see  also  Jer  31 u) :  unless  therefore  there 
were  different  traditions  respecting  its  site,  the 
gloss  'the  same  is  Beth-lehem'  (in  spite  of  its 
repetition  in  4S7,  and  in  spite  also  of  its  being 
in  agreement  with  other  statements,  as  Ru  4", 
Mic  5*)  is  incorrect,  and  there  were  more  loca- 
lities than  one  called  Ephrath.  Still  pursuing 
his  way,  Jacob  next  rested  beyond  the  'tower  of 
Eder'  (or  'of  the  flock'), — a  place,  of  which  (in 
spite  of  Mic  4*)  the  situation  is  quite  uncertain. 
P  (35sab-'»)  brings  Jacob  on  to  Hebron  (v.*1;  cf. 
97"  JE).   There  Isaac  (who  was  last  mentioned  as 

•  ThU  U  the  meaning  of  the  'rings' of  86<. 
t  With  v.U  of.  the  passages  cited  p.  627  note  t ;  and  add  17* 
('kings'). 

t  Gondii  conjecture*  that  this  veraa  originally  (without  'in 
the  place  where  he  spake  with  him ' )  stood  in  close  connexion 
with  t.»:  in  this  case  the  'pillar*  would  be  a  sepulchral  stele 
(cf.  T.*V)L  and  the  libations  would  be  poured  out  as  offerings  to 
tha  dead  (ZATW,  1881,  p.  US. ;  cf.  Hobdnger,  Comm.  p.  217). 
I  Whether  this  Is  the  true  explanation  of  the  name,  must 
'  >  an  open  question.   Bayce  (BHH  78)  agrees  here  with 


Made  (OetoA.  L 181)  in  thinking  that  the  name  (the  '  Southerner*) 
has  .■eally  reference  to  the  position  of  the  terrif 


on  the  8.  of  Ephralm. 


ritory  of  Benjamin 


aas  nis  sons,  due  wicnout  Benjamin, 
.urally  takes  Joseph's  place  as  his 
rite,  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt  (421-4) : 
auspicious  return,  his  distress  and 


being  at  Beersheba*)  dies  ;  and  (according  to  tha 
same  source,  P)  Jacob  and  Esau  meet  once  mora 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  him  (v." ;  cf.  25*). 

The  active  period  of  Jacob's  life  is  now  over:  the 
rest  of  his  days  is  passed  iri  quietude ;  and  Joseph 
becomes  the  moving  spirit  in  the  patriarchal 
family.  Joseph  was  his  father's  favourite  son  ; 
his  brethren  envied  him ;  his  dreams  of  future 
exaltation  increased  their  jealousy ;  but  his  father 
fondly  wondered  what  these  dreams  might  signify 
(3712).  Jacob  is  still  at  Hebron,  but  his  flocks  are 
at  Shechem.f  tended  by  bis  other  sons,  and  he 
sends  Joseph  thither  to  inquire  after  his  brethren's 
welfare  (37la"M).  Deceived  in  his  old  age  by  his 
sons,  as  he  had  in  his  youth  deceived  his  own  aged 
father,  he  receives  with  inconsolable  grief  the 
evidence,  as  it  seems  to  him,  of  Joseph's  cruel 
death  (37n_s5).  As  the  famine  grows  severe  in 
Canaan,  he  sends  his  sons,  but  without  Benjamin, 
who  now  naturally 
father's  favourite,  to 
upon  their  inauspicious' 

grief  find  bitter  expression  in  the  reproachful 
words  (42"),  'Me  nave  ye  bereaved  of  my 
children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and 
ye  will  take  Benjamin  away;  upon  me  are  all 
these  things  come.'  In  the  end,  he  is  obliged  to 
let  Benjamin  go  back  with  his  brethren  into  Egypt, 
but  with  characteristic  prudence  he  sends  with 
them  a  present  calculated  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
great  man  of  the  land  (43u"u).  The  denoHment 
soon  follows ;  and  ch.  45  recounts  the  delight  with 
which  he  hears  that  his  son  is  still  alive,  and 
receives  the  message  to  come  and  join  him  in 
Egypt  (w.*-").    He  sets  forth  from  Hebron, 

i'ourneys  to  Beersheba,  the  home  of  Isaac  and  of 
lis  own  former  days  (27.  2810),  and  there,  when  on 
the  point  of  leaving  for  a  second  time  the  land  of 
promise,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  receives  a  word  of  encouragement  and 
promise  suitable  to  the  occasion  (46*- 4 ;  cf.  pre- 
viously, at  Bethel,  28'*"u).  Israel  thus  'went 
down  into  Egypt ' ;  and  a  new  and  momentous 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation  was  inaugurated. 
The  list  of  Jacob's  sons  and  grandchildren  who 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt  is  given  by  P  (48,-s,).$ 
Jacob  meets  his  son  Joseph  in  Goshen,  and  the  wish 
of  his  heart  is  accomplished  (469M-).  Afterwards  he 
is  honourably  received  by  the  Pharaoh,  and  as- 
signed, with  nis  sons,  a  residence  in  the  pastoral' 
district  of  Goshen  (471-4- *•  [from  '  in  the  land ']  J  ; 

47S.S».7-Up),| 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  Jacob  to  die,  he  made 
Joseph  promise  not  to  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  to 
lay  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  in  Canaan 

•  28i» compared  with  27«"»:  according  to  P(8S»  compared 
with  25»  26M)  eighty  yean  previously,  Jacob  being  now  120 
yean  old!  (Acoordlng  to  JE,  Jacob  was  but  20  years In  Mesopo- 
tamia, 8141  ■  cf.  p.  6326). 

t  The  author  of  this  passage  must  bare  pictured  Jacob's  flocks 
as  roaming  pretty  freely  over  the  country  (cf.  v.",  Do  than 
being  about  16  miles  N.  of  Shechem),  If  he  himself  was  at 
Hebron.  In  view  of  ch.  84,  the  mention  of  their  being  at 
Shechem  is  remarkable ;  but  the  writer,  it  is  possible,  pictured 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  as  deterred  by  fear 
(cf.  85**)  from  interfering  with  Jacob's  possessions. 

1  On  difficulties  connected  with  the  enumeration,  esp.  In 
w.aa.  17,  see  the  Commentaries.— An  interesting  illustration  of 
Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt  is  afforded  by  the  representation,  on 
a  tomb  at  Beni-Hasaan,  of  87  Asiatics  (if  mu),  bringing  a  present 
of  eye-paint,  and  two  live  ibexes,  to  usertesen  n„  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  in  his  6th  year  (o.  B.C.  2600,  Petrie)  The  procession 
la  a  remarkable  one :  it  comprises  men,  women,  ana  children, 
and  two  asses :  the  men  wear  long  richly-coloured  tunics,  or  in 
some  cases  coloured  loin-cloths,  and  one  is  playing  with  a 
plectrum  on  a  lyre  of  six  strings.  See  Wilkinson-Birch,  Ana. 
JSgyp.  1878,  L  480 ;  Haspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  468-470 ;  or 
Petrie,  Hut.  of  Egypt,  L  172-174 :  also  Hommel,  AUT  62/. 

(The  aequenoe  in  vv.*.*  is  better  in  the  LXX;  see  the 
Comma.,  or  LOT  pp.  10,  16  (*  11,  17)  n.  The  situation  of 
Goshen,  fixed  approximately  by  tradition,  has  been  determined 
definitely  by  the  researches  of  H.  Naville ;  it  was  the  district 
lying  between  the  three  modern  villages  of  Baft,  Belbela,  ami 
Tel  el-Kebir,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo. 
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147s*-").  Ch.  48  narrates  (1)  how  he  adopted 
Joseph's  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  placing 
them  on  the  same  level  with  his  own  children 
(VV.*-*  P) ;  and  (2)  how  he  blessed  them,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the  first  place  to  the  younger, 
Ephraim,  in  view  of  the  future  pre-eminence  of  the 
tribe  descended  from  him  (w.'-18-*1  JE).  There 
follows  a  special  promise  and  gift,  made  to  Joseph 
(VV-M.M  g).  jjje  terms  of  v.a  are  remarkable, 
'And  I  give  thee  one  shoulder*  (shikhem)  above 
thy  brethren,  which  I  took  oat  of  the  hand  of  the 
Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow.'  There 
is  manifestly  here  an  allusion  to  Shechem,  after- 
wards an  important  and  central  place  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim  (ct  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  332-334), 
where  also  Joseph  was  buried  (Jos  24**) ;  but  noth- 
ing is  said  elsewhere  of  a  conquest  of  Shechem  by 
Jacob :  it  is  evident  that  there  is  preserved  here  a 
version  of  Jacob's  dealings  with  Shechem  different 
from  any  which  we  find  elsewhere,  t 

493"51  contains  the  more  elaborate  poetical  Bless- 
ing, which  Jacob  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  all 
his  sons  before  his  death.  Throughout  this  Bless- 
ing what  the  poet  really  has  in  view  are  the  tribe* ; 
as  so  often  elsewhere  in  Genesis,  the  tribe  is  con- 
ceived as  impersonated  in  its  ancestor,  and  the 
ancestor  foreshadows  the  character  of  the  tribe. 
The  poet  passes  the  tribes  in  review :  he  singles 
out  in  each  some  striking  feature  of  moral  char- 
acter, political  state,  or  geographical  position,  for 
poetical  amplification ;  and  on  each  he  pronounces 
some  word  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  its 
deserts.  The  moral  instability  of  Reuben,  the  dis- 
organized social  condition  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the 
ideal  sovereignty  and  vine-clad  territory  of  Judah, 
the  maritime  advantages  enjoyed  by  Zebulun,  the 
ignoble  indifference  which  led  Issachar  to  prefer 
ease  to  independence,  the  quick  and  effective 
attack  of  Dan,  the  warlike  bravery  of  Gad,  the 
richness  of  Asher's  soil,;  the  blessings  of  populous- 
ness,  military  efficiency,  climate,  and  soil,  which, 
in  spite  of  envious  assailants,  are  showered  upon 
Joseph,  the  martial  skill  and  success  of  Benjamin, 
— these,  briefly,  are  the  features  which  the  poet 
selects,  and  develops  one  after  another,  in  varied 
and  effective  imagery.  The  historical  and  geo- 
graphical conditions  reflected  in  the  poem  are  those 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Samuel,  and  David ; 
and  this  is  the  age  in  which  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  patriarch's  Blessing  must  have  received  its 
present  poetical  form. 

After  this,  we  read,  Jacob  charged  his  sons  to 
bury  him  in  the  family  grave  at  Machpelah  (49*-" 
P  :  41"**  is  parallel  in  JE),  and  then  died  (v.*»  P). 
His  body  was  embalmed,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (501"*) :  a  great  funeral  procession  was 
organized,  such  as  was  usual  in  Egypt  (501'*) ;  § 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
cave  at  Hebron  (SO1*-  »>.J( 

*  <-••  'mountain-dope 'or  ■•ride';  ct  the  on  of  the  tjro.  wi 

Joe  18»- » 18M-U. M. " (BV poorly, ' side y 

t  In  the  parte  of  ch.  84  which  belong  to  J,  two  of  Jacob's  tons 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  individual  Shechemitee ;  but  Jaoob 
hinteelf  repudiate*  their  deed.  The  present  passage  shows  that 
a  version  must  have  been  current  according  Co  which  Jacob 
Israel  as  a  whole)  conquered  and  took  possession  of  Shechem. 
This  version  is  allied  to,  and  perhaps  underlies,  the  other  narra- 
tive in  ch.  84,  according  to  which  the  sons  ol  Jacob  (and  not 
Simeon  and  Levi  alone)  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem ; 
but  it  is  not  said,  or  even  implied,  In  this  narrative  that  they 
retained  the  city  as  their  own  possession.  (The  statement  in 


83™  that  Jacob  purchased  a  piece  of  land  outside  the  city,  Is  of 
oourse  not  Inconsistent  with  his  forcible  conquest  of  the  dty 
Itself  afterwards).  Bee  further,  IMIlm,,  Holxinger,  and  Wellh. 
Comp.  818  ff. 

t  The  blessing  on  HaphtaH  is  too  uncertain  In  lit  terms  to  be 
summarized  with  any  confidence. 

I  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  S20 1. 

I  WH-ll  (JE)  is  the  sequel  to  47*"i  (in  both  Joseph  alone  Is 
the  prominent  person) ;  60U-U  (P)  is  the  sequel  to  49»*>  (in  both 
Jacob's  sons  in  general  are  toe  acton),  the  dttowr  by  A  tad 
(w.io.  11),  on  the  Bait  of  Jordan,  Is  manifestly  made  merely  by 
the  narrator,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  name  'Abel- 


The  chrmolom  of  Jacob's  life  presents  serious  difBcultius  :  ■ 
is  evident  that  the  traditions  (or  theories)  about  it  are  incon- 
sistent. (1)  P*s  chronology,  as  often  elsewhere  in  On,  is  entirely 
irreconcilable  with  that  of  JE.  In  ch.  27  (JE)  Isaac  is  to  aU 
appearance  upon  his  deathbed  (of.  v.*) ;  yet  according  to  P 
(25*  26»*  86«)  he  survived  for  eig/Uy  yean,  dying  at  the  age  of 
180.  Usaher,  Keil,  and  others,  arguing  back  from  the  dates 
given  in  47*  46»  41«  81",  inter  that  Jacob's  flight  to  Haran  took 
place  in  his  77th  year :  this  reduces  the  80  years  to  48  years, 
though  that  is  almost  equally  incredible ;  but  it  involves  the 
fresh  incongruity  of  supposing  that  thirty-term  years  elapsed 
between  Esau's  marrying  his  Hittite  wires  (26»X  end  Bebekaht 
expressing  her  fear  (27«)  that  Jacob,  then  aged  ecoerdy-eeven, 
should  follow  his  brother's  example  I  Nor  is  it  natural  to 
picture  Jacob  seeking  a  wife  in  $aran,  and  tending  Laban's 
sheep,  as  a  man  77  years  old.  (2)  It  may  br  doubted  whether 
even  the  chronology  of  J  E  la  perfectly  consistent,  (a)  The 
supposition  made  p.  630  note  §  is  required,  as  there  explained,  fat 
consistency ;  but  an  unspecified  sojourn  of  some  years  at  either 
Succoth  or  Shechem  is  hardly  consonant  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  return  (31*)  from  II arm.  It  is  true, 
in  87*  Joseph  is  said  to  be  17  years  of  age ;  but  the  years  of 
Joseph's  boyhood  would  be  placed  more  naturally  between  86" 
and  873  than  at  3317  or  S3».  (6)  Joseph  is  called  (87>)  a  son  of 
Jacob's  '  old  age,'  as  though  he  were  appreciably  younger  than 
his  brethren  :  yet  Zebulun  and  Dinah  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  year  or  two  older  (SO*-*);  for  all  Jacob's  children 
(except  Benjamin)  must  have  been  horn,  at  least  according  to 
£  (see  81«X  between  the  7th  and  the  16-17th  years  of  his  service) 
with  Laban  (leaving,  say,  4-8  years  for  the  events  narrated  In 
SOS"*).  However,  37>  belongs  very  probably  to  the  other 
source,  J,  which  may  have  represented  Joseph  as  born  later.  In 
P  he  is  born  when  Jacob  is  about  90  (On  41«  [*J  46«  E)  47*). 

Allusions  to  Jacob  in  subsequent  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture.— The  most  important  are  in  Hosea,  who 
already  applies  his  history  didactically : — 

(1)  Hos  12»-4  <*■'»  :— 

*  In  the  womb  be  tupplemted  bis  brother ; 

And  in  his  strength  he  penitted  with  Qod : 
«  Tea,  he  persisted  ["Hf"U  with  the  angel,  and  prevailed  j 

He  wept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him ; 

At  Bethel  he  found  him,  and  there  he  spake  with  him.* 

The  allusions  to  the  incidents  recorded  in  Gn 
25s"  32*  281*-1*  are  palpable.  Ephraim  is  lax,  in- 
different, and  frivolous  :  the  ambition  shown  by  its 
ancestor  Jacob  to  secure  pre-eminence  even  in  the 
womb,  the  persistence  with  which  afterwards  he 
exerted  himself  to  win  the  blessing,  and  the  tears 
with  which  he  sought  it,t  are  held  up  as  examples 
for  its  imitation. 

(2)  Hos  12>*-  <•*•>:— 

1*  And  Jacob  fled  into  the  Held  of  Aram, 

And  Israel  served  tor  a  wife. 

And  for  a  wife  be  kept  (sheep): 
1*  But  by  a  prophet  did  Jehovah  bring  Israel  up  out  of  Egypt, 

And  by  a  prophet  was  he  kept  (preserved). 

For  the  allusions  in  v.u,  see  Gn  27°  (of.  So1-*)  t 
29W.  *a.«o  3i<i.  xhe  flight,  the  penury,  the  hard- 
ships (cf.  Gn  31**-")  undergone  by  Jacob  are  con- 
trasted with  the  deliverance  of  his  descendants 
under  the  honourable  guidance  of  a  prophet. 

In  Dt  26s  'An  Aranuean  ready  to  perish  I  was 
my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 
sojourned  there,  few  in  number ;  and  he  became 
there  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous,' 
the  allusion  is  to  Jacob's  Aramsean  connexions, 
and  to  his  hard  and  perilous  life  as  a  shepherd  in 
Aram-naharaim.  Jacob  is  also  most  probably 
meant  by  « thy  first  father '  in  Is  43".  In  Mai  1« 
(cited  Ro  9")  the  reference  is  really  national :  see 
Gore  in  Studio  Biblica,  iiL  37  ff.;  Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans,  245  ff. 

The  Character  of  Jacob. — Of  all  the  characters 
which  are  sketched  in  any  fulness  in  the  OT,  that 
of  Jacob  is  the  most  mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
is  by  nature  the '  supplanter ' :  '  is  he  not,'  exclaims 
Esau,  'rightly  named  Jacob,  for  he  hath  sup- 
planted me  these  two  times'?  Twice  he  takes  a 
mean  advantage  of  his  brother ;  he  deceives  his 

Hlzraim,'  which,  meaning  properly  Meadow  of  Kgypt, — perhaps 
(cf.  the  so-called '  Job'a  Stone '  [above,  L  166*  n, )  as  commemorat- 
ing in  some  way  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  Canaan,— is  hen 
derived,  by  an  assonance,  from  "tbtL^  mourning.' 

•  So  Pesh.,  Aq.,  Synim.,  Theod.  The  Heb.  text  has  with  as, 
which  must  mean  '  with  us  in  the  person  of  our  ancestor.' 

t  A  trait  (v.«9  not  mentioned  in  On  82»-*». 

t  Or,  feet;  the  word  is  often  used  of  a  lost  sheep,  as  EakttAX 
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aged  father;  even  where  he  does  not  directly 
overreach,  prudence  and  expediency  are  the  deter- 
mining motives  of  his  life ;  his  thoughts  centre  in 
himself ;  he  is  ever  striving  to  turn  circumstances 
to  his  own  profit,  to  make  the  most  out  of  every 
opportunity.  He  is  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
brother :  £a&&-  '»  fmnk^_Btraightforward,  and 
gflTlpr"""  ;  -T^fflb  is  schemiry^anabitiomii  Hint  —If 
eking;  byfair  nmnTifi  fnrXl  fca  aata  himself  to 
f compasanmjends.  On  the  other  hand,  Jacob  is 
'  not  destitute  St  good  qualities.  He  has  a  deeper 
and  more  stable  character  than  Esau :  Esau  is 
governed  by  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  is  heed- 
less of  the  future,  has  no  thought  for  any  but 
.present  and  material  goods:  Jacob,  if  he  is  the 
Overreacher,'  is  also  the  '  Perseverer '  ( '  Israel ') ; 
\  possesses  steadiness  and  consistency  of  purpose ; 
he  does  not  flinch  from  toil  and  exertion,— even 
Laban  admits  that  he  has  served  him  well  (30s7) ; 
he  can  labour  and  deny  himself  in  order  to  attain 
a  far-distant  goal ;  he  has  cleverness,  versatility, 
and  diplomatic  ability :  he  thus  possesses  qualities 
which,  though  they  may  be  misdirected,  are 
nevertheless  adapted  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  and  genuine  character.  And  one  aim  of  the 
history  of  Jacob,  as  written  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
is  to  snow  how,  through  the  discipline  and  spiritual 
experiences  of  life,  the  better  elements  of  a  char- 
acter may  in  the  end  prevail,  and  become  its 
determining  and  predominant  principles. 

It  may  be  asked  how  a  character  exhibitor  so 
many  doubtful  qualities  should  have  been  selected 
by  Providence  as  its  chosen  agent,  and  be  repre- 
sented as  receiving  so  constantly  the  marks  of 
God's  care  and  approval  (28,,"1»  3113b-  "*• 14  321  etc.). 
The  answer,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Providence  does  not  judge  by  present  appear- 
ances ;  and  that  Jacob  possessed  qualities  which, 
in  spite  of  the  faults,  and  even  the  grave  faults, 
by  wl.ith  they  were  accompanied,  were  qualities 
which,  when  purified,  and  elevated,  and  freed 
from  purely  personal  aims,  could  be  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  made  subservient  to 
carrying  out  His  purposes.  The  turning-point  in 
his  life  is  the  struggle  at  Penuel.  In  all  his 
dealings  hitherto,  whether  with  Esan  or  Laban, 
he  has  been  true  to  his  name,  he  has  been  the 
Supplanter  or  Overreacher.  His  treatment  of 
Esau  was  without  excuse :  in  his  dealings  with 
Laban,  craft  was  matched  against  craft ;  though, 
in  judging  Jacob  here,  it  is  only  right  to  re- 
member that  Laban  not  only  takes  the  first  dis- 
honest step,  but  is  throughout  the  chief  offender. 
Had  Laban  treated  Jacob  honestly  and  generously, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
sought  to  overreach  him.  But  since  Laban  seeks, 
not  once  only,  to  profit  at  his  expense,  Jacob 
retaliates,* — and,  so  far  as  material  gains  are 
concerned,  wins.  But,  as  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  Jacob's  character  includes  inconsistent  ele- 
ments; and  the  struggle  at  Penuel  marks  the 
triumph  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  elements  in 
his  character.  It  is  the  critical  moment  of  his 
life.  He  is  at  the  point  of  re-entering  the  land 
which  he  left  twenty  (3141)  years  before;  he  is 
about  to  meet  his  brother  whom  he  had  wronged 
and  deceived  ;  memories  of  the  past  return  upon 
him  ;  his  conscience  smites  him,  and  he  is  '  greatly 
afraid.'  But  God  is  his  real  antagonist,  not  Esau ; 
it  is  God  whom  his  sins  have  offended,  and  who 
here  comes  to  contest  His  right.  These  thoughts 
and  fears  are,  as  it  were,  materialized  in  his 

•  Atleutuoordliig'toJnon-ax  According  to  E  (31  ««■  »-<»), 
Laban  arbitrarily  and  unfairly  changes  Jacob's  wages ;  bat 
Jacob's  gains  are  not  due  to  his  own  artifices,  but  to  the  dis- 
positions of  Providence  (Si8-!*).  As  the  two  narratives  are  thus 
derived  from  different  sources,  it  follows  that  81">-  7*  11  w.  a» 
do  not  express,  or  imply,  divine  approval  of  the  artifices 
described  in  S0n-«. 


dream.  He  struggles  with  his  mysterious  antag- 
onist, and,  as  in  his  struggles  with  Esau  and 
Laban,  strives  to  win :  he  struggles  bravely :  nor 
can  his  antagonist  overcome  him,  until  by  a 
divine  touch  He  paralyzes  his  natural  strength. 
Even  then  Jacob's  tenacity  of  purpose  remains  un- 
impaired ;  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  heaJvenly 
visitant  in  his  embrace  ;  and  he  will  not  let  Him 

fo  until  he  has  received  from  Him  a  blessing, 
'he  moment  marks  a  spiritual  change  in  Jacob  s 
character.  His  carnal  weapons  are  lamed  and 
useless, — they  fail  him  in  his  contest  with  God ; 
as  the  result  of  his  struggle  his  natural  self  is  left 
behind,  he  rises  from  it  an  altered  man.  A  new 
truth  is  vividly  brought  home  to  him, — the  value- 
lessness  before  God  of  the  weapons  in  which  he 
has  hitherto  trusted.  The  lameness  which  he 
carries  away  with  him  is,  as  it  were,  a  palpable 
memento  of  the  fact.  And  his  new  name  sym- 
bolizes his  now  nature.  It  is  true,  even  before 
this,  he  has  not  been  represented  as  destitute  of 
religious  feeling;  his  prayer  in  3210  evinces 
humility,  thankfulness,  and  a  sense  of  dependence 
upon  God.  Indeed  this  prayer  may  be  said  to 
prepare  psychologically  for  the  spiritual  struggle 
which  follows.  But  it  is  the  result  of  this  struggle 
that  henceforth  the  better  and  higher  elements  in 
his  character  assert  themselves  more  strongly  than 
they  had  done  before.  In  his  dealings  with  Esau 
in  ch.  33  he  is  politic,  and  makes  the  best  of  the 
situation;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  treat  his 
brother  dishonourably.  His  rebuke  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  in  34s4,  however,  shows  timidity  and  weak- 
ness, and  is  not  prompted  by  any  motive  higher 
than  expediency.  In  his  old  age  domestic  trials 
overtake  him :  he  loses  Rachel ;  for  many  years 
he  is  bereaved  of  his  favourite  son ;  the  dread  of 
losing  another  son  weighs  heavily  upon  him  (42" 
43") :  his  character  is  mellowed  and  softened ;  and 
the  picture  of  his  closing  days  is  that  of  a  just 
and  God-fearing  typical  Israelite,  strong  in  faith 
(48M),  and  grateful  for  the  Providence  which  had 
'  shepherded '  *  him  through  hia  long  course  of 
anxieties  and  vicissitudes,  and  'redeemed  him 
from  all  evil '  (48"1-). 

There  remains  the  question,  how  far,  and  in 
what  sens 6.  the  narrative*  relating  to  Jacob  are 
historical.  In  approaching  this  question  there  are 
some  important  things  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
(1)  Upon  any  view  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  was 
not  committed  to  writing  for  many  centuries  after 
the  events  described  in  it  occurred :  we  thus 
possess  no  guarantee  whatever  that  it  contains  a 
literally  exact  record  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of 
the  patriarchs ;  for  it  does  not  satisfy  the  primary 
canon  of  sound  historical  criticism,  that  only 
narratives  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
events  narrated,  and,  moreover,  consistent  with 
themselves,  can  claim  suoh  a  character.  (2)  It  is 
remarkable  how,  in  Gn,  individuals  and  tribes 
seem  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms,  and  how,  further, 
individuals  seem  frequently  to  be  the  impersonation 
of  homonymous  tribes.  ThusBethuel  is  mentioned 
as  an  individual  (223>  24u  al.),  but  his  brothers  Uc 
and  Buz  are  tribes  (22s"-).  $eturah,  again,  is 
described  as  an  individual  (251) ;  but  her  sons  and 
grandsons  are  tribes  (23*~4).  In  Gn  10  nations  are 
quite  manifestly  represented  as  individuals ,-  and 
one  of  them,  Cush,  has,  conversely,  an  individual 
for  his  son  (10*).  So  elsewhere :  Machir,  in  Gn 
50°  an  individual,  in  Nu  26*  'begets'  (the 
country)  Gilead;  in  Jg  ll1  Gilead  'begets'  Jeph- 
thah.t  Again,  Canaan,  Japheth,  and  Shem,  in 
Noah's  blessing  (Gn  9s5""),  clearly  represent  three 

*  AT,  EV,  entirely  losing  the  metaphor,  •  fed.' 
t  Oomp.  the  curious  notice  of  '  Ephralm'  in  1  Oh  7*^M  (set 
art.  Bebiar). 
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groups  of  nations:  Ishmael  (16")  is  in  character 
the  personification  of  the  desert  tribes  whose 
descent  is  traced  to  him  (25"-") :  Esau  'is  Edom* 
(25»  861-  «• w ;  of .  Jer  49u) ),  and  Edom  is  the  name 
of  a  people.  More  than  this,  '  Jacob'  and  '  Israel ' 
are  themselves  national  names,  the  latter  a  stand- 
ing one,  the  former  a  poetical  synonym  (Gn  49T, 
even  in  Jacob's  own  month ;  Ntt  23n< ",  Dt  32*  33", 
Hos  10"  12*.  Am  V- ',  and  frequently).  Heredity  is 
undoubtedly  a  true  principle  :  children  inherit  the 
qualities  of  their  parents ;  they  also  often  experi- 
ence, for  good  or  for  ill,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
consequences  of  their  parents'  acts ;  but  it  would 
be  extending  the  principle  altogether  unduly  to 
suppose  that  the  character  and  political  condition 
of  an  entire  group  of  peoples  were  really  deter- 
mined by  a  father's  curse  upon  their  ancestor  (Gn 
9*),  or  to  imagine  that  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  two  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  was  fixed  in 
reality  (49*"7)  by  an  aet  of  their  ancestors,  in  which, 
after  all,  they  were  merely  maintaining,  by  means 
consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  the  honour 
of  a  sister.  In  cases  such  as  these,  we  can  surely 
have  only  the  explanations  devised  either  by 
popular  imagination,  or  by  a  poet  interpreting  the 
mind  of  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting 
for  national  character,  and  national  conditions,  as 
they  existed  at  a  later  age. 

Admitting,  however,  that  these  principles  are 
true,  how  far  may  they  be  adopted  in  explanation 
of  the  patriarchal  narratives  T  Are  Jacob  and  his 
twelve  sons,  Esau,  and  Laban  simply  the  personi- 
fications of  corresponding  peoples,  Israel  and  the 
12  tribes,  Edom,  and  Syria  (like  Hellen,  with  his 
sons,  Dorus  and  Molm,  and  his  grandsons,  Achaeus 
and  Ion,  among  the  Greeks),  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  being  reflections  of  the  circum- 
stances and  relations  of  the  age  which  gave  them 
birth  (cf.  Wellh.  Hist.  318-325)  ?•  An  unsub- 
stantial figure,  like  Canaan,  might  be  an  example 
of  such  personification ;  bat  the  abundance  of 
personal  incident  and  detail  makes  such  a  view 
improbable  in  the  case,  at  least,  of  the  principal 
patriarchal  characters.  May  they  then  r»pre*ent 
tribes  and  sub-tribes?  in  other  words,  may  the 
movements,  and  mutual  relations,  of  tribes  and 
sub-tribes  have  been  expressed  in  a  personal  and 
individual  form?  This  is  Ewald's  view.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  represent  the  successive 
migratory  movements  of  Hebrew  tribes  from  the 
original  common  home  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maean nationalities  in  Aram-naharaim  across  the 
Euphrates.  Jacob's  father  was  a  Hebrew  already 
settled  in  Canaan :  his  mother  was  an  Aramaean 
(Gn  25") ;  he  marries  two  Aramaean  wives :  after 
a  long  contest  with  his  uncle  (and  father-in-law) 
Laban,  'the  Aramaean'  (25"  28*  31"- M),  he 
ultimately  comes  to  terms  with  him,  returns  to 
Canaan  with  great  wealth,  and  finally  gives  his 
name  to  the  people  settled  there :  this  means  that 
a  new  and  energetic  branch  of  the  Hebrew  race 
migrated  from  its  original  home  in  Aram-naharaim, 
pushed  forward  into  Canaan,  amalgamated  there 
with  the  Hebrews  ('Isaac')  already  on  the  spot 
(becoming  thereby  Isaac's  '  son'),  ana,  in  virtue  of 
(he  superior  practieal  abilities  displayed  by  it, 
acquired  ultimately  supremacy  over  all  its  Kin  : 
the  contest  with  Laban  'represents  the  struggle 
which  continued,  probably  for  centuries,  between 
the  crafty  Hebrews  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  showing  how  in  the  end  the  southern 
Hebrews  gained  the  upper  hand  and  the  northern 
were  driven  off  in  derision ' :  Edom  was  a  branch 
( '  son ')  of  the  tribe  represented  by '  Isaac ' ;  '  Jacob,' 
becoming  fused  with  this  tribe,  is  Esau's  '  brother,' 

*  See  the  full  discussion  of  this  view  in  Kuenen,  ThT,  May 
1871,  p.  22S(f. ;  and  cf.  Smend,  AT  ThtcL  IS,  98 f. ;  Meinhold, 
WitUr  dm  KUinglavben  (1395),  19,  U. 


but  at  the  same  time  his  younger  brother,  as 
arriving  later  in  Canaan,— though,  as  he  became 
afterwards  the  more  powerful  nation,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  wrested  from  him  his  birthright  t 
similarly,  Jacotrs  wives  and  sons  represent  the 
existence  of  different  elements  in  the  original  com- 
munity, and  the  growth  of  tribal  distinctions 
within  it.*  Ewald,  however,  holds  at  the  same 
time  _  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph 
are  historical  characters,  prominent  leaders  of  the 
nation  at  successive  stages  of  its  history  (pp.  301, 
305  f.,  340,  342,  345,  382).+  Again,  the  amount  of 
personal  incident  and  detail  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  seems  to  constitute  an  objection  to  this 
explanation  of  their  meaning :  would  the  move- 
ments of  tribes  be  represented  in  this  veiled  manner 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  would  be  the  case  if  this 
explanation  were  the  true  one?  No  doubt,  there 
are  elements  of  truth  in  both  these  explanations : 
each  will  account  reasonably  for  tome  traits  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives:  the  question  is,  whether 
they  will  account  for  all. 

The  view  which  on  the  whole  may  be  said  best 
to  satisfy  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  the  view 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  historical 
persons,  and  that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
them  are  in  outline  historically  true,  but  that  their 
characters  are  idealized,  and  their  biographies  in 
many  respects  coloured  by  the  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  later  age.  '  J,'  says  Mr.  Ottley.J  and 
his  remarks  are  equally  true  of  E,  '  describes  the 
age  of  the  patriarchs  as  in  some  essential  respects 
so  closely  similar  to  later  periods,  that  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  primitive  life  ana 
religion  drawn  in  the  light  of  a  subsequent  age. 
We  have  here  to  do  with  the  earliest  form  of 
history — traditional  folk-lore  about  primitive  per- 
sonages and  events,  worked  up  according  to  some 

?reconceived  design  by  a  devout  literary  artist.' 
'he  basis  of  the  narratives  in  Genesis  is  in  fact 
popular  oral  tradition ;  and  that  being  so,  we 
may  expect  them  to  display  the  characteristics 
which  popular  oral  tradition  does  in  other  cases. 
They  may  well  include  a  substantial  historical 
nucleus :  but  details  may  be  dne  to  the  involuntary 
action  of  popular  invention  or  imagination,  oper- 
ating during  a  long  period  of  time ;  characteristic 
anecdotes,  reflecting  the  feelings,  and  explaining 
the  relations,  of  a  later  age  may  thus  have  become 
attached  to  the  patriarchs;  phraseology  and  ex- 
pression will  nearly  always  be  ascribed  rightly  to 
the  narrators  who  oast  these  traditions  into  their 
present  literary  shape.  One  very  conspicuous 
interest  in  these  narratives  is  the  explanation  of 
existing  /aet*  and  institution* — the  fact,  for 
instance,  that  Edom,  though  an  older  nation  than 
Israel  (3631),  was  nevertheless  politically  its  in- 
ferior, the  sanctity  of  Bethef  and  its  famous 
monolith,  the  names  borne  both  by  Israel  itself 
and  by  its  twelve  tribes,  the  origin  of  the  great 
border-cairn  on  Gilead,  the  names  of  places,  as 
Bethel,  Ma.ha.na.im,  Penuel,  Succoth,  Allon-ba- 

•  Ewald,  HUU  L  SlOff.,  838,  841-444,  MS,  848-880,  MS,  871-374 
876  ff.  Cf.  Stade,  Otteh.  1. 124-128  (who,  however,  doe*  not  allow 
that  anythingpre-Mosaicis  reflected  in  the  patriarchal  narrative*). 

f  Dillmann's  view  ia  substantially  that  of  Ewald :  recollection* 
of  tribal  movement*  are  preserved  in  the  family  histories  of 
Oeneal*;  Isaac  and  Jacob,  like  Lot,  Iahmael,  Esau,  and  their 
sons,  being;  'ideal  personal  name*,  derived  either  from  sub- 
divisions of  the  nation  a*  it  existed  at  a  later  time,  or  from 
historical  stages  of  it*  growth,  Jacob  representing1  a  new  Hebrew 
immigration  from  Mesopotamia ;  Abraham,  however,  being  tlx 
personal  leader  of  the  first  band  of  immigrants,  who,  according 
to  all  the  Pentateuchal  narrators,  was  the  spiritual  father  of  tha 
entire  nation  (G«n-«  218,  219,  816  [Eng.  tr.  voL  11.  pp.  1-6, 190J ; 
A  T  Theoi.  77  f. ,  79-81).  (Dillmann's  remark*  on  these  narrative* 
of  Genesis  contain  much  that  Is  suggestive  and  excellent,  and 
deserve  to  be  read  in  their  entirety).  The  view  of  Klttel  (.Otteh. 
1. 163  [Eng.  tr.  1.  168  If. J)  is  similar,  except  that  he  treats  th* 
patriarchs  more  distinctly  as  personal  tribal  chiefs,  who  after- 
wards gave  their  names  to  the  tribe*  led  by  them. 

I  Bampt&n  Lecture*,  p,  109. 
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chuth,  Abel-mizraim,  the  custom  of  not  eating  of  a 
particular  muscle  (32*1),  the  ethnological  relations 
subsisting  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours  (Ish- 
maelite  tribes,  26U",T ;  Edom,  and  the  racial  affinities 
of  its  inhabitants,  ch.  36),  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  tribes  (48" ;  ch.  49).  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  all  these  cases  we  have  the  real  his- 
torical explanations  of  the  facts  in  question,  and 
not  rather  explanations  due  to  popular  imagina- 
tion, or  suggested  by  current  etymologies :  in  some 
cases,  it  wQT  be  remembered,  we  find  duplicate  and 
inconsistent  traditions  respecting  the  same  occur- 
rences. Wellhausen  may  be  wrong  in  not  allowing 
a  more  substantial  historical  substratum  for  the 
patriarchal  narratives ;  but  his  general  character- 
ization of  them  is  just.* 

It  must  further  be  allowed  that  the  characters 
of  the  patriarchs  are  coloured  religiously  by  the 
feelings  and  beliefs  of  a  later  age.  In  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  religion  must  have  been  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage :  there  are  traces  of  this  in  the  idea, 
for  instance,  of  the  revelations  of  deity  being  con- 
fined to  particular  spots,  and  in  the  reverence  paid 
to  sacred  trees  or  pillars ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
patriarchs  often  express  themselves  in  terms  sug- 
gesting much  riper  spiritual  capacities  and  experi- 
ences. Here  we  cannot  but  trace  the  hands  of  the 
narrators,  who  were  men  penetrated  by  definite 
moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  who,  writing  with  a 
didactic  aim,  idealized  to  a  certain  extent  the 
characters  of  the  patriarchs,  and,  while  not  strip- 

Sing  them  of  the  distinctive  features  with  which 
hey  were  traditionally  invested,  so  filled  in  the 
outlines  supplied  by  tradition  as  to  present  the 
great  figures  of  Hebrew  antiquity  as  spiritual 
types,  examples,  for  imitation  or  warning,  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  successive  generations. 

The  patriarchs  are,  thirdly,  idealized  in  another 
direction,  in  common  with  many  of  the  other 
patriarchal  figures  in  Genesis,  by  being  invested 
with  the  characteristics  which  afterwards  marked 
the  tribes  descended,  or  reputed  to  be  descended,  ^ 
from  them :  t  indeed  it  is  possible  that  sometimes 
even  episodes  of  tribal  life  are  referred  back  to 
them  in  the  form  of  incidents  occurring  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  families.  Ishmael,  for  instance, 
in  16u  may  be  the  personal  son  of  Abraham ;  but 
if  he  is  this,  he  is  also  something  more :  he  imper- 
sonates the  Bedawtn  of  the  desert.  Jk>  Jaco_b_and 
!-  '-  —  are  more 


Eaan,  in__thair  oontoot  for  gapremacy^. 
than  the  twinjBons  of  a  man  named  If 


Isaac  :~EEey 
Impersonate  *  ^.  »~^rr .  i.-^  a*  »k  >t  f 
«!DBlattngbefrWe?jf  these  two  nationspISnly-Colour 
tprffir~^T-+ti«  iimHintr'r  r^Tvmmrs&m' ( mp.  the 
terms  of  the  Blessings).  Jacob,  keeping  Laban's 
sheep,  may  be  an  individual ;  but  when  he  and 
Laban  are  fixing  the  boundary  which  neither  is  to 
pass,  they  plainly  represent  two  peoples.  The 
story  of  Shechem  and  Dinah  is  one  in  which 
especially  it  may  be  suspected  that  this  explanation 
la  the  correct  one.  Jg  9  shows  how,  after  the  con- 
quest, Israelites  and  Canaanites  lived  in  Shechem 
side  by  side;  the  almost  complete  identity  of 
expression  between  Gn  33" '  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the 
father  of  Shechem,'  and  Jg  9s8  '  the  men  of  IJamor, 
the  father  of  Shechem '  (where  Shechem  is  clearly 
the  place),?  raises  a  legitimate  doubt  whether  in 
the  former  passage  '  Shechem '  does  not  mean  the 
place  as  well,  and  whether  therefore  in  ch.  34  the 
same  name  is  not  a  personification  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place :  if  this  view  be  correct,  ch.  34 
will  mean  that  an  Israelite  clan  (Dinah)  had 

*  HitL  318-327  (of.  464  n,).  The  contemptuous  criticisms  of 
Robertson  (Rel.  of  In.  120-136)  show  little  insight,  and  an 

T thing  but  conclusive. 
Cf.  Baethgen,  op.  Ottley,  p.  111. 
t ' Father '=fovmder.  ttttler,  as  1  Ch  t»-*>  (Maohir,  the 
■father'  of  Ollead).  «*•«  (the  '  fathers'  of  Ziph,  Hebron,  ana 
other  towns),      li.  is.  w.  n-sl. 


gained  a  footing  in  Shechem,  and  was  in  danger  of 

being  absorbed  l>y  the  native  Canaanites  (the  BenA 
Hamor) :  Simeon  and  Levi  interposed  to  prevent 
this ;  *  but  their  action  was  not  supported  by  the 
Israelites  at  large  ('  Jacob,'  34")  5  cf .  49»- «.  Gn  497, 
it  has  even  been  conjectured,  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  result :  the  Canaanites  retaliated  with  such 
effect  that  these  two  tribes  were  broken  up,  and 
never  afterwards  recovered  from  the  blow.f  See 
art.  Simeon  (Tribe). 

But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  by  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  Jacob,  both  in  the  brighter  and  in  the 
darker  aspects  of  his  character,  is  the  prototype  of 
his  descendants.  His  doubtful  qualities  exactly 
recall  that  remarkable  faculty  of  acquiring  wealth 
and  influence  which  the  Jew  possesses  in  such  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  which,  as  must  be 
admitted  by  his  best  friends,  he  is  unfortunately 
apt  to  exercise  with  an  exaggerated  regard  to  self- 
interest.  '  By  Jacob's  peculiar  discipline  of  exile 
and  suffering,  a  true  counterpart  is  produced  of  the 
special  faults  and  special  gifts,  known  to  us  chiefly 
through  his  persecuted  descendants  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Professor  Blunt  has,  with  much  ingenuity, 
pointed  out  how  Jacob  seems  to  have  "learned, 
like  maltreated  animals,  to  have  the  fear  of  man 
habitually  before  his  eyes."%  In  Jacob  we  see  the 
same  timid,  cautious  watchfulness  that  we  know 
so  well,  though  under  darker  colours,  through  our 
great  masters  of  fiction,  in  Shylock  of  Venice,  and 
Isaac  of  York.  But  no  less,  in  the  nobler  side  of 
his  career,  do  we  have  the  germs  of  the  unbroken 
endurance,  the  undying  resolution,  which  keeps 
the  nation  alive  still  even  in  its  present  outcast 
condition,  and  which  was  the  basis,  in  its  brighter 
days,  of  the  heroic  zeal,  long-suffering,  and  hope  of 
Moses,  of  David,  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  Maccabees,  of 
the  twelve  Jewish  apostles,  and  the  first  martyr, 
Stephen.'  § 

LrrsuTtnuL— Comma,  on  Gen. ;  Ewald,  HUL  L  841-802  (who 
brings  out  well  the  dramatio  aspects  of  parts  of  Jacob's  career) ; 
Stanley,  Jtvrith  Church,  toL  C  Lect  III. ;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Notet  on  Qmtrit,  and  Sermons,  L  40(1.  (on  the  wrestling  at 
PenuelX  For  post-Biblical  Jewish  views  about  Jacob,  it  must 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  Targums  on  On,  the  Hldrash  BeruhUh 
Rabba  (tr.  Wfinsche,  1880),  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in 
Ewald's  Jahrb.  ill.;  Ronsch,  1874;  Charles,  1895),  the  Mld- 
rasbim  tr*  in  Ronsch,  390  II.,  and  art.  Jacob  in  Hamburger's 
Rtal-Bncydop&dit  /.  Sibel  u.  Talmud. 

2.  (lomi/3)  The  father  of  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary  (Mt  l1*-).  S.  R.  Driver. 

JACOB'S  WELL. — The  ancient  records  contain 
no  account  of  Jacob  having  dug  a  well.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Jn  4'  (nrytj  roO 
'Io/tii/3).  There,  however,  it  is  taken  as  matter  of 
common  belief  that  the  well  by  which  our  Saviour 
-conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  made 
by  the  patriarch.  The  traditions  of  Jew,  Moslem, 
and  Christian  concur  in  identifying  this  well  with 
that  now  universally  known  by  the  name  Btr 
Yafcub,  or  'Jacob's  well.'  The  Samaritans,  who 
have  dwelt  in  the  locality  for  about  2300  years, 
have  never  wavered  in  their  conviction  that  this 
was  the  work  of  Jacob.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  their  community 
would  lead  them  to  make  the  most  of  all  tradi- 
tional associations  which  their  neighbourhood 
afforded,  with  the  fathers  of  Israel.  That  they 
were  tempted  in  some  cases  to  invent  such  associa- 
tions, seems  all  too  likely;  but  there  are  ele- 

•  Ewald,  Bist.  I.  859,  878  f. ;  cf.  Dillm.  pp.  809,  400. 

t  Wellh.  Comv.  858-856,  more  briefly  Bili.  824  ;  Stade,  Sssok.  L 
147, 164  ;  Kittel,  ii.  68  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  70) ;  Moore,  Judgtt,  p.  8401; 
who  suppose  that  the  incident  referred  to  took  plaoe  when  the 
Israelites,  after  the  conquest,  first  began  to  establish  them 
selves  on  the  W.  of  Jordan. 

t  Undaiami  Coincident**,  t  Tin. 

i  Stanley,  JtwUh  Church*,  L  ML 
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merits  which  go  to  c  infirm  this  tradition.  It  is 
in  itself  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  this 
site,  that  the  Jewish  belief  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Samaritans.  Considering  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion offered  to  other  identifications  supported  by 
the  Samaritans,  we  may  be  sure  this  would  not 
have  escaped  had  there  been  any  ground  on  which 
to  attack  it.  The  agreement  indicated  in  the 
narrative  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  the 
1st  cent,  may  be  taken  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
tradition  inherited  by  both  from  a  time  anterior  to 
the  great  quarrel.  But  the  tradition  also  afforded 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the 
well  in  this  particular  spot,  in  such  close  proximity 
to  plentiful  streams  from  perennial  sources.  These 
were  naturally  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Shechem.  When  Jacob  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
slain  near  by,  being  a  man  of  peace,  he  would 
desire  to  avoid  all  occasion  for  the  strifes  so  often 
arising  from  the  contentions  of  rival  herdsmen  at 
the  springs.  By  digging  this  well,  he  could  secure 
the  necessary  supplies,  make  good  his  own  inde- 
pendence, and  enjoy  an  added  assurance  of  peace. 
Jacob's  residence  here  in  such  conditions  is  the  one 
circumstance  recorded  in  history  which  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  existence  of  this  well. 

That  it  was  here  Jesus  held  His  memorable 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  seems 
beyond  dispute.  Going  through  Samaria  to  Galilee, 
Jesus  must  needs  pass  close  by  this  place.  As  one 
journeys  northward  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Gerizim, 
skirting  the  fertile  plain  of  Mukhneh,  almost 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  pass  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  the  road  bifurcates,  one  branch  bend- 
ing to  westward,  through  the  vale  to  Shechem,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Sebasttyeh  (Samaria)  and  Jentn 
to  Galilee.  The  other  goes  northward,  across  the 
bay  of  the  plain  where  it  narrows  between  the 
mountains,  and  again  divides;  one  limb  passing 
downwards  to  Beisan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
other  leading  straight  to  Jentn.  Either  of  these 
roads  may  still  be  taken.  While  that  past  Se- 
basttyeh is  naturally  the  more  frequented  to-day, 
the  other  is  more  direct ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  was  the  more  popular  in  Christ's  time. 
But  as  the  well  in  question  lies  in  the  fork  between 
the  two,  it  was  equally  easily  accessible  to  the 
traveller  from  either. 

The  well  is  described  as  being  close  by  Sychar, 
•near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph '  (Gn  48M).  If,  as  seems  certain, 
this  was  the  plot  spoken  of  in  Gn  33",  it  lay  before, 
i.e.  to  the  east  of,  the  city  of  Shechem,  where,  in 
the  plain,  the  patriarch  had  chosen  his  residence. 
It  became,  according  to  St.  Stephen  (Ac  7"),  the 
burying-place  of  those  that  went  down  to  Egypt ; 
and  here  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  laid  to  rest 
(Jos  24").  The  modern  town  of  Nablus,  repre- 
senting the  old  Shechem,  lies  in  the  hollow  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  less  than  2  miles  to  the  west, 
and  is  apparently  farther  distant  than  was  the 
ancient  city.  The  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph  is 
seen  in  the  vale  close  by  to  the  north-east ;  and 
just  beyond  this,  to  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ebal 
clings  the  village  of '  Askar,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Sychar  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive (see '  The  Question  of  Sychar '  in  G.  A.  Smith's 
HGHL  pp.  367-375).  Eastward  and  southward 
stretches  the  rich  plain  which  attracted  Jacob  and 
his  flocks,  whose  whitening  fields  arrested  the 
Saviour's  eye,  and  where  valuable  crops  are  grown 
to-day. 

Mount  Gerizim  throws  its  rugged  crags  steeply 
against  the  sky,  immediately  to  the  south,  and, 
crowning  the  heights,  just  behind  the  Moslem 
Wely  seen  from  the  well  s  mouth,  are  the  ruins  of 
Justinian's  fortress  and  the  Samaritan  place  of 
sacrifice,  enshrined  in  the  sacred  memories  of 


millenniums.  The  dark  cliffs  seem  almost  to  im- 
pend over  the  spot,  so  that  it  would  be  most 
natural,  standing  at  the  brink  of  the  well,  to 
speak  of  it  as  '  this  mountain.'  In  these  respects 
the  situation  of  Btr  YdlgOb  exactly  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  history. 

The  mouth  of  the  well  is  some  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  in  the  midst  of  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber, about  15  ft.  square,  the  roof  of  which  has 
fallen  in.  Major  Anderson  made  a  descent  into 
the  well  in  1866,  an  account  of  which  he  gives  in 
the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  465.  '  The  mouth  of 
the  well,'  he  says,  'has  a  narrow  opening,  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  body  of  a  man  to  pass 
through  with  arms  uplifted,  and  this  narrow  neck, 
which  is  about  4  ft.  long,  opens  into  the  well 
itself,  which  is  cylindrically  shaped,  and  about 
7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  mouth  and  upper  part 
of  the  well  is  built  of  masonry,  and  tne  well 
appears  to  have  been  sunk  through  a  mixture  of 
alluvial  soil  and  limestone  fragments,  till  a  com- 
pact bed  of  mountain  limestone  was  reached, 
having  horizontal  strata  which  could  easily  be 
worked ;  and  the  interior  of  the  well  presents  the 
appearance  of  having  been  lined  throughout  with 
rough  masonry.'  The  estimates  of  depth  have 
varied  widely,  from  Arculfus  (a.d.  670),  who  gives 
it  as  about  240  ft.,  to  Maundrell  (1697),  who  puts 
it  at  105  ft.  ;  and  Major  Anderson,  who  found  it 
to  be  75  ft.  No  doubt  it  was  originally  much 
deeper  than  it  is  now.  In  the  decay  of  the  several 
buildings  that  have  stood  over  it,  much  rubbish 
must  have  fallen  into  it,  and  the  habit  travellers 
have  of  dropping  a  stone  into  a  pit  and  watching 
how  long  it  takes  to  reach  the  bottom,  that  so 
they  may  judge  of  the  depth,  contributed  to  the 
same  result.  This  now,  however,  is  carefully 
guarded  against.  Some  years  ago  the  well,  and 
ground  around  it,  were  acquired  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Nablus.  A  dry-stone  wall 
surrounds  the  plot,  which  has  been  planted  out  as 
an  orchard,  the  keeper  being  accommodated  in  a 
small  hovel  by  the  gate.  Over  the  well  itself  a 
hut  has  been  built,  the  key  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  neighbouring  priest,  in  whose  company  the 
well  may  be  visited. 

A  succession  of  churches  stood  on  this  spot,  as 
we  gather  from  the  narratives  of  pilgrims.  The 
last  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  after  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Crusaders  in  1187.  An 
excellent  account  of  the  ruins  of  these  buildings 
will  be  found  in  the  PEF  Mem.  ii.  p.  174,  etc  A 
stone  was  found  in  1881  (see  PEFSt,  p.  212),  which 
may  have  been  the  original  cover  of  the  well. 

The  water  now  usually  lasts  until  the  month  of 
May,  and  sometimes  later.  Then  it  disappears 
until  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  If  the  well 
were  cleaned  out,  doubtless  it  would  last  much 
longer.  Maundrell  found  15  ft.  of  water  in  May 
1697.  The  supply  is  therefore  probably  derived  from 
percolation  and  rainfall ;  and  apparently  it  has 
never  risen  near  to  the  surface — the  woman  says 
'the  well  is  deep.'  This  possibly  suggested  to 
Jesus  the  phrase  '  living  water '  as  descriptive  of 
His  truth.  For  '  living  water '  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  East,  that  of  the  fountain  or  stream  as  con- 
trasted with  that  collected  in  cistern  or  well.  In 
Jn  4s  the  name  used  is  indeed  nrrt  'Io«ifl,  the 
well  or  fountain  of  Jacob;  but  in  w.u,i*  the 
woman  uses  the  strictly  accurate  term  to  <t>piap, 
the  water-tank  or  cistern.  For  most  purposes, 
living  water  is  preferred ;  but  where  this  is  very 
'  hard '  or  '  heavy,'  like  that  '  gushing  from  the 
very  bowels  of  rocky  (limestone)  Mount  Ebal,'  the 
'  light'  water  that  descends  from  heaven  is  greatly 
valued.  Thus  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Nablus  and 
district  (see  letter  from  Dr.  Bailey,  a  former  mi» 
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sionary  in  Nftblus,  PEFSt,  1897,  p.  67;  of.  also 
pp.  149, 196).*  If  the  same  were  true  in  oar  Lord's 
time,  apart  altogether  from  the  sacred  associations 
which  would  lend  it  special  attractions,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  woman 
there,  even  if  her  home  were  on  the  lip  of  the 
rushing  stream  at  'Askar. 

LrrERATUaB. — Robinson,  BRP 1  ii.  288  f. :  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii.  146-151 ;  0.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  pp.  307-376 ;  PBF 
Mem.  11.:  Cornier,  Tmt-Work  in  Palestine,  pp.  15,  38 ;  Baedeker, 
Palestine  and  Syria,  ed.  1894,  pp.  215,  216;  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  p.  212 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  241 ;  Expos.  Times,  March  1894,  p.  97  f. 

W.  Ewino. 

JACUBUS  (A  'IoxoiVJoi,  B  'lapo-oi^oot),  1  Es  9*.— 
In  Neh  87  Akkub. 

JADA  (jrj.\  perhaps  'the  knowing  one').— A 
Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch  2s8- B.   See  Genealogy. 

JADDUA  (b»t)-—  1.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant,  Neh  10°  [Heb.  *].  2.  A  high  priest, 
the  third  in  descent  from  Eliashib,  the  contem- 
porary of  Nehemiah,  Neh  12u- a.  The  latter  verse 
seems  to  make  him  contemporary  with  Darius  the 
Persian,  i.e.  Darius  in.  Codomannus,  and  he  is 
doubtless  the  Jaddua  who  is  named  by  Josephus 
in  connexion  with  Alexander  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant. 
XL  viii.  5,  cf .  vii.  2,  viiL  7).   See  Genealogy. 

H.  A.  White. 

JADDUS  (B  1aS8o6t,  A  'IoJJotfi,  AV  Addus),  1  Es 
6*. — A  priest  whose  descendants  were  unable  to 
trace  their  genealogy  at  the  time  of  the  return 
under  Zerub.,  and  were  removed  from  the  priest- 
hood. He  is  there  said  to  have  married  Augia,  a 
daughter  of  Zorzelleus  or  Barzillai,  and  to  have 
been  called  after  his  name.  In  Ezr  2°,  Neh  7"  he 
is  called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai ;  his 
original  name  Jaddus,  and  the  name  of  his  wife 
Augia,  appear  only  in  1  Es.  See  Barzillai,  No.  1. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

JADON  (pi;,  Kiapattr,  laepeir,  'lap/,  'lapl/i,  'Aa/x&r ; 
ABtt  omit ;  Neh  3'). — A  Meronothite,  who  in  com- 
pany with  the  men  of  Gibeon  and  of  Mizpah  took 
part  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  title 
Meronothite  occurs  again  1  Ch  27",  but  a  place 
Meronoth  is  nowhere  named.  According  to  Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  viii.  5,  ix.  1,  J.  was  the  name  of  the  man 
of  God  sent  from  Judah  to  Jeroboam  (1  K 13).  This 
tradition  probably  rests  upon  the  identification  of 
this  prophet  with  Id  DO  the  seer  (which  see). 

H.  A  White. 

JAEL  (VtC  'mountain-goat';  see  on  the  name, 
Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Name*,  90)  is  remembered  on 
account  of  one  famous  episode  in  her  life,  of  which 
we  have  two  not  altogether  consistent  accounts — 
one  in  prose  (Jg  4*""),  the  other  in  poetry  (Jg  5*-*1). 
We  shall  first  examine  the  latter,  as  undoubtedly 
the  earlier  version,  and  then  consider  the  addi- 
tional information  supplied  by  the  prose  narrative. 

From  the  Song  or  Deborah  we  learn  that 
Deborah,  a  prophetess,  and  Barak,  determined 
to  free  their  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
kings  of  Canaan  (5*- u),  which  seems  to  have  been 
especially  felt  by  the  tribe  of/lssacharnv.1*).  The 
leader  of  these  kings  was  Sisera,  ana  against  his 
army  the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Manasseh 
(v.  "J,  Iaaachar  (v.u),  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  sent 
troops,  the  latter  two  tribes  being  especially 
active  (r.u).  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  '  in 
Taanacb  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo '  (v.u),  where  a 
great  storm  came  on  and  '  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera'  (v.90).  The  defeated  leader 
escaped,  and  is  described  (v.*)  as  asking  for  hospi- 
tality from  Jael,  '  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ' 
(v.M).  She  gave  the  thirsty  man  to  drink  of  the 
milk  which  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  tent 
of  a  nomad  chieftain,  and  then  '  she  put  her  hand 
•  The  letter  is  quoted  in  HGHL*  p.  676. 


to  the  peg  (hj;),  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer ;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote 
Sisera,  she  smote  through  his  head,  yea,  she 
pierced  and  struck  through  his  temples.  At  hei 
feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay ;  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  dead '  (w.26,  w).  For  this  exploit 
she  is  described  in  Deborah's  triumphal  ode  as 
'  blessed  above  women.' 

The  first  question  to  determine  is,  by  what 
instrument  and  in  what  fashion  is  Jael  here  repre- 
sented as  having  slain  Sisera?  Most  modern  critics 
(Cooke,  Moore,  Budde,  etc.)  hold  that  the  words 
of  w.*- 87  indicate  that  Sisera  was  struck  down  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  drinking,  Jael  dealing  him  a 
sudden  blow,  much  as  Saladin  slew  the  treacherous 
knight  in  Scott's  Talisman.  And  some  identify  the 
'  peg '  with  the  handle  of  the  '  workmen's  hammer ' 
mentioned  in  the  parallel  clause  of  v.8*.  Thus 
W.  R.  Smith  held  that  Jael's  act  was  'not  the 
murder  of  a  sleeping  man,  bnt  the  use  of  a  daring 
stratagem.  But  the  word  "  peg  "  suggested  a  tent- 
peg,  and  so  the  later  prose  story  took  it,  and 
thereby  misunderstood  the  whole  thing'  (0TJC* 
132).  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  ntr 
can  mean  anything  but  a  'tent-pin'  (Ex  27")  or 
'  peg '  (Is  22",  Ezk  15*) ;  and,  further,  the  meaning 
of  the  verbs  po9  (a>.  \ey.)  and  fit)  (see  Job  20")  is 
too  uncertain  to  entitle  us  to  assert  that  there  is 
here  no  hint  of  piercing,  as  contrasted  with  crushing, 
Sisera's  skull.  The  truth  is  that  w.** "  of  ch.  5 
are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  dogmatism  as  to  their 
meaning ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they 
were  misunderstood  by  the  writer  of  the  later 
prose  narrative  (4M),  whose  account  is :  'Jael  took 
a  tent-pin  (to;),  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand, 
and  went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  pin  into 
his  temples,  ana  it  pierced  through  into  the  ground ; 
for  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep :  so  he  swooned  and 
died.' 

The  prose  narrative,  then,  is  not  necessarily  in 
contradiction  with  the  Ode  as  to  the  manner  of 
Sisera's  death,  though  undoubtedly,  if  we  had  only 
the  Ode  to  guide  us,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  scene  described  in  4U.  The  prose 
narrator  seems  to  have  had  independent  informa- 
tion, oral  or  otherwise. 

Then  are  other  points  of  difference  between  chs.  4  tnd  6 
which  make  it  probable  that  the  later  writer  hai  made  free  ji 
of  sources  other  than  the  Song,  (a)  As  we  have  seen,  51*-  >»•  u 
describes  the  uprising  of  many  tribes ;  bat  in  41°  Barak  collects 
10,000  men  from  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  only.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  these  are  the  tribes  whose  prowess  is  most 
prominent  in  the  Song  (5*8).  (6)  In  the  poem,  dings  of  Canaan 
 leader;  in <  


are  mentioned,  of  whom  Sisera  is  the  Is 


i  4*  Sisera  is  the 


general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (or  [4")  of  Hazor),  under 
whose  tyranny  the  people  of  Israel  ban  been '  mightily  oppressed ' 
for  twenty  years  (*•).  (c)  The  connexion  of  Jabin  with  the 
Jael-Sisers  story  is  not  clear.  Jabin  takes  no  part  In  the  action ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  has  been  introduced  here  through  a 
reminiscence  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  the  head  of  a  Canaanlte 
confederacy,  whose  army  Joshua  defeated  at  the  Waters  of 
Herom  (Jos  ll1-").  (d)  Jabin's  city,  Hazor,  was  in  Galilee,  far 
distant  from  the  Klshon  Valley ;  and  Kedesh  la  north  of  Hazor. 
Here  (4")  were  Heber's  tents,*  to  which  Sisera  fled  after  his 
defeat,  having  first  (4l»)  abandoned  bis  chariot  with  the  view  of 
escaping  his  pursuing  enemy.  But  («)  it  is  curious  that  Sisera 
should  have  passed  by  Jabin's  stronghold  when  seeking  shelter ;  t 
and  (0)  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  geographical  data  of  the 
prose  version  with  the  implication  that  Jael's  tent  was  not  far 
from  the  battlefield. 

To  return  to  the  episode  of  Sisera's  death  at  the 
hands  of  Jael.  The  prose  version  makes  the  case 
against  Jael  blacker  than  the  song  does ;  for  (a) 

*  In  Jg  l'«  it  is  recorded  that  'the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moans'  brother-in-law,'  accompanied  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
north  of  Palestine  after  the  conquest  of  the  country.  After 
some  unspecified  time,  Heber,  seemingly  an  Important  person 
among  them,  moved  northward  to  the  territory  of  Naphtali, 
and  '  pitched  his  tent  as  far  as  the  oak  in  Zaanannlm,  which  is 
by  Kedesh '  (4").  While  living  there,  he  seems,  according  to 
4",  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Jabin. 

t  It  might  be  urged  that  Sisera  may  have  thought  the  tent  o( 
the  women  a  more  secure  haven  than  Jabin's  city ;  a  defeated 
and  discredited  general  might  well  fear  to  return  to  bis  master 
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fat  4"  she  invites  Sisera  to  her  tent,  (5)  in  4*  his 
trustful  relianoe  on  her  loyalty  is  shown  by  his 
charge  to  her  to  stand  at  the  tent  door  and  deny, 
if  asked,  that  any  one  lay  concealed  within ;  and 
(c)  in  4n  she  kills  him  when  asleep.  Bnt,  on  either 
story,  her  act  seems  one  of  black  and  inexcusable 
treachery ;  and  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  reconciling 
the  -words  of  approval  in  5**  with  the  verdict  of 
conscience.  Various  expedients  have  been  devised 
to  evade  the  difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Jael  was  granted  a  revelation  from  God  (of.  Jg  4*) 
bidding  her  slay  Sisera,  and  that  her  action  is  to 
be  compared  to  Joshua's  alleged  pitiless  extermina- 
tion or  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  in 
accordance  with  the  command  recorded  in  Dt  71*  *. 
Bnt  this  is  to  read  something  into  the  narrative 
for  which  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  ;  Jael 
seems  to  have  acted  entirely  on  her  own  initiative. 
Mozley  *  gave  a  more  plausible  explanation.  When 
Sisera  was  in  Jael's  power,  he  urges,  she  was  in  a 
dilemma ;  she  must  be  treacherous  to  him  or  dis- 
loyal to  Israel,  for,  if  he  got  away  safely,  no  one 
could  tell  how  soon  he  might  raise  another  army. 
Now  she  looked  on  him  as  an  outlaw,  as  one  who 
had  no  right  to  life  or  fair  dealing,  for  the  divine 
command  had  gone  forth  for  the  destruction  of 
him  and  his  host ;  and  the  idea  of  human  person- 
ality, of  the  individual's  private  rights,  was  little 
developed  in  that  primitive  age.  And  thus  she 
was  justified,  relatively  to  the  morality  of  her  time, 
in  killing  Sisera ;  and  the  commendation  of  5M  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  like  manner  as  expressing  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  semi-barbarous  people.  This 
explanation,  though  valuable  as  laying  stress  on 
the  rude  condition  of  the  Hebrew  conscience  in  the 
early  stages  of  Hebrew  history,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  For  Jael's  act  was  not  in  accordance 
with  contemporary  morality. t  It  was  a  violation 
of  the  duty  of  hospitality,  conspicuously  sacred 
among  her  countrymen  and  in  her  age.  To  such 
a  degree  did  Lot  regard  it  that  he  was  willing  to 
purchase  the  safety  of  his  guests  by  the  honour  of 
his  daughters  (Gn  19").  And,  according  to  the  prose 
narrative,  Sisera  was  not  Jael's  enemy :  '  There 
was  peace  between  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and  the 
house  of  Heber  the  Kenite'  (Jg  4").  Thus  she 
must  have  been  in  danger  from  the  advance  of 
Barak's  army,  flushed  with  victory,  in  whose 
track  her  tent  lay,  unless  she  could  devise  some 
plan  for  propitiating  the  conqueror.  Self-preserva- 
tion suggested  the  way  of  escape,  and  she  adopted 
it.  '  Come  and  /  will  show  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekeet,'  she  said  to  Barak  (4"). 

But  whether  her  motive  was  patriotio  or  selfish, 
the  '  moral  difficulty '  of  the  narrative  is  serious 
only  to  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  gradual 
education  of  mankind.  Jael's  act  was  not  moral 
according  even  to  her  own  standard,  and  thus  to 
compare  her  with  Judith  or  with  Charlotte  Corday 
is  not  quite  apt.  The  approval  of  Deborah's  Song 
must  be  ranked  with  those  passages  in  the  impre- 
catory Psalms  which  breathe  at  times  the  cruel 
and  vengeful  spirit  of  man,  rather  than  the  Spirit 
of  God.  See  Deborah,  Heber,  Jabin,  Sisera. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

JAOOR  (hj;).— A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  Jos  16".   The  site  is  unknown. 

JAH  (n;). — An  abbreviated  form  of  Jahweh  (rrm), 
found  chiefly  in  proper  names,  but  occasionally  also 
besides.  The  form  of  the  abbreviation  is  in  accord- 
ance with  analogy :  the  apocopation  of  the  last 
syllable  gave  rise  to  yahw,  and  this,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Massoreuc  vocalization,  became  y&hu 
(ef.  tohu  from  tohw,  and,  what  is  even  a  closer 
parallel,  yishtahdweh,  shortened  after  the  iodic 

*  Ruling  Ideat  in  Early  Ages,  p.  129  ff. 

«  See  Jsllett,  Moral  Dificultiu  tfth»OT,  p.  81. 


consecutive  into  yishtahn,  in  pause  yishtdhH, 
through  an  intermediate  form,  not  recognized  by 
the  Massoretes,  yishtahw);  and  y&hu  (in;)  was 
afterwards  shortened  to  yah  (n; — with  mappiq),  and 
ultimately  (in  proper  names)  to  ya*  (n;). 

(1)  Proper  names,  of  which  the  second  element 
is  yoLh,  are  very  numerous  in  Hebrew :  Mr.  Gray 
(Studies  in  Heo.  Proper  Names,  p.  284  ff.)  enumer- 
ates 127  (e.a.  Abijah,  Uriah,  Isaiah,  etc.).  The 
reader  who  is  not  conversant  with  Hebrew  ought, 
however,  to  know  that  in  the  original  the  form  in 
very  many  of  these  proper  names  is  ydhH :  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  earlier  form  is  y&hu, 
and  the  later  form  ySh  (the  h  'quiescing');  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  sometimes 
both  forms  occur  side  by  side  in  the  same  context. 

Thus,  to  take  a  few  examples  (the  names.  In  their  earlier  part* 

are  written  generally  in  their  English  form),  we  have  in  1  K  1-2 
AdmiydhU,  except  in  16.7.18  2*  where  we  have  Adoniyah: 
Ahazyahu  occurs  regularly  in  both  K  and  Oh,  exoept  in  2  K  1» 
9iH.sa.j7.  a  n>,  2  Ch  20»  Ahazyah;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  Bliyahu  (Bliyah  2  K  1»-  «■«■",  kal  S»,  and,  not  of  the 
prophet,  1  Oh  8",  Est  lOU-*),  Amazy&hu  (Amazyah  2K  12» 
18«  148  151,  Am  7io.il",  l  Ch  4*  6*9,  Bmayahu  (Bmayak 
2  8  20»,  ICh  4»  11»»  2714,  2  Oh  201*,  Ezk  11»  (v.l  Ben- 
ayahu],  Eir  la*.!*, inn  Tvrmtyahu  (the  prophet),  except 
271  2i£  8.10. 11.  IS.  IS.  18  Jtfr,  Dn  9»,  Eir  11;  Yeduiydhu  ?ths 
prophet  Isaiah)  uniformly  (Including  2  Oh  SS»82»-*>);  UzA 
y&hu  (the  king),  except  1  K  161*.  so,  Ho*  11,  Am  11,  Zee  14»: 
Gedaly&Ml  (ln2  K  26,  Jer  89-43)  uniformly,  except  Jer  40*-" 
41" ;  HizkiuahU  (the  king  Hezekiah)  uniformly,  except  2  E 
181. 10. 5. 14. ft. is,  Hosll,  Micli,  Pr25l;  ■Athalyahu (the  queen), 
both  E  and  Ch,  except  2  K  iii.au.  U,  2  Oh  2S";  eta:  on  the 
other  hand,  Uriyah  occurs  everywhere,  except  Jer  28*>.*l-a» 
'Uriydha);  Ahiy&h  js  more  common  than  ApiyShi  (pnl£ 


(1/FIVIM.HI,      il'.IVIUI      1»  WIUUIUII     HIMJ      ^^.(U...  yvil 

IK  144-8.8.18,  2  Ch  »»),  occurring  already  in  1  8  14*- u,  Jfu- 
ohiydh  than  MalcAiyaJiQ  (Jer  85*),  Micah  In  Jg  17-18  than 
Mieayhu  (171-4),  NtriySh  (Baruch's  father)  in  Jer  than  Nari- 
y&hu  «614.M  4S8),  Ntthanyah  in  Jer  40-41  than  Nelhanydhu 
(408  41*).  In  Exr-Neh  proper  names  compounded  with  •yah  are 
very  numerous ;  but  the  form  -ydhu  occurs  but  once  (Ezr  104) 
ShelemydhU) :  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  parts  of  Ch  added  by 
the  corop  " 
written  ' 
201.11.1 


myaAU) :  on  tne  otner  nana,  in  ice  pans  or  un  aaaea  oy 
»mpiler  many  of  the  names  of  Levites  and  others  are 
en  with  ■yahh  (see,  «.o..  lOh  uu.SLta.t4  24sl«  gsuc 
u  14  27>««,  2  Oh  17»  2»l*)i* 

(2)  Outside  proper  names,  Jab.  occurs  only  in 
poetry  (mostly  in  late  liturgical  poetry),  viz.  Ex  15* 
'My  strength  and  a  song  is  J  ah'  (cited  Is  12*, 
Ps  118"),  Ex  I?"  (if  the  text  be  sound)  in  a 


poetically-worded  passage  of  E  (see  KVm),  Is  26' 
'In  Jah  Jahweh  is  a  rock  of  ages.'  38"-11  (Hexe- 
kiah's  song),  Ps  68^"  77u  89»  94'- u  102>«  lie"-" 
118s*-  ""-a  122*  180*  135*- 4  150"*;  in  three  passages 
in  which  the  Massoretes  treat  it  (questionably)  as 
part  of  a  compound  word,  Jer  2"  (text  dub.),  Ca 
8»,  Ps  118»*  (read  prob.  as  RV) ;  and  in  « Hallelujah ' 
(written  in  MT  as  one  word,  23  tunes 

(see  Hallelujah)  between  Ps  104"  and  160** 
(always  as  a  liturgical  formula  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  Psalm).  +  It  would  be  natural  to  think 
of  the  abbreviated  form  as  first  arising  in  con- 
nexion with  proper  names;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  view  with  Ex  16*  17",  supposing  the 
text  of  these  passages  to  be  sound,  ana  the 
passages  really  early.  The  great  majority  of  the 
occurrences  ol  the  word  are  indisputably  late. 

It  was  argued  by  Friedr.  Delitzsch  in  1881 
(Parodies,  pp.  168-160),  in  opposition  to  the 
generally  accepted  view,  that  Yah  or  Yahu  was 
the  original  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  ard  con- 
tinued always  to  be  the  popular  name;  Yahvxh 
was  a  later  modification  of  Yahu,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  connexion  with  hdto&h, 
to  be  (or  come  to  be),  and  so  of  making  the  name 
the  expression  of  a  theological  truth  (above,  p. 
199b).  The  principal  grounds  alleged  for  this 
opinion  were  the  occurrence  of  the  shorter  form  in 

*  When  yahw  forms  the  first  element  of  a  proper  name,  K 
becomes— through  an  intermediate  yihcvu  (of.  194  from  -|?9- 
ylM,  yo  (as  Jehonun,  Joram) ;  see  Gray,  p.  281  ff.,  who  enumet 
ates  29  names  of  this  type ;  ct  p.  300  (El-y«Ao-'enai,  'Unto  Tab 
are  my  eyes'). 

t  For  Rabb.  theories  of  the  orthography  m  some  of  tbesf 
ct  Gelgsr,  Unehrifi,  274-278. 
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■11  proper  names,  and  the  supposed  traces  of  the 
name  among  Semitic  nations  (other  than  the 
Hebrews),  who  did  not  use  the  verb  h&w&h,  and 
eould  not  consequently  have  formed  a  name  from 
it.  The  same  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Hom- 
mel  {AST  113  f.,  115  f.,  144,  14S,  226),  who  follows 
Mr.  Pinches  *  in  thinking,  in  particular,  that  Yah 
is  identical  with  A'i  or  Ya,  found  in  an  Arabian 
name  Ai-kalabu  on  a  contract-tablet  of  c.  B.C. 
2300,  and  in  various  Assyrian  names  (as  Abu-AI, 
Ashur-Ai,  Samas-AI)  of  9-8  cent.  B.C.,  and  who,  in- 
ferring from  these  indications  the  antiquity  of  the 
form,  concludes  that  Yahweh  is  a  later  Mosaic 
modification  of  Yah,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  to  it  a  new  significance.  Dehtzsch's 
theory  was  criticized  at  the  time  by  Philippi :  +  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Jahweh  is  the  standing  form 
of  the  name  in  the  OT,  and  is  attested  independ- 
ently for  c.  B.C.  850  by  Mesha,  while  Jan,  as 
shown  above,  is  exceptional  and  mostly  late,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  think  that  the  latter  can 
be  really  the  more  original  form;  while  its 
occurrence  in  proper  names  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  tendency  to  abbreviation  which  would 
there  be  natural.  The  opinions  of  Pinches  and 
Hommel  have  not  hitherto  (so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  been  endorsed  by  other  Assyriologists4 

Among  the  Jewish  names  occurring  on  the 
cuneiform  tablets  of  the  Persian  period,  found 
recently  by  the  Pennsylvanian  Expedition  at 
Nippur,  are  many  of  the  form  Gadaly&ma  (or 
■ySzoa),  IgdalySma  (or  -yclwa),  Mattany&ma  (or 
■yavxt),  i.e.  Gedaliah,  Igdaliah,  Mattaniah,  etc.§ 
Mr.  Pinches  had  noted  before,  from  the  same  age 
(PSBA,  l.e,  p.  14  f.),  Gamaryama  (or  -wa),  i.e. 
Gemariah ;  Natanayama  (or-toa),  i.e.  Nethaniah  ; 
Shubunuy&ma  (or  -wa),  i.e.  Shebaniah ;  and  others. 
These  forms  would  seem  to  show  that  in  the 
Persian  age  the  divine  element  in  such  names 
was  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable;  it  is  strange, 
therefore,  to  find  them  in  the  books  Ezr-Neh  (as 
remarked  above)  all  but  uniformly  written  with 
-yah.  Perhaps  further  investigation  may  explain 
the  discrepancy.  S.  R.  Drives. 

JAHATH  (run,  perh.  for  nwj; '  he  [God]  will  snatch 
up')-  —  i.  A  grandson  of  Judah,  1  Ch4*.  2.  A 
great-grandson  of  Levi.  1  Ch  6ao  tt.  3.  A  son  of 
Shimei,  1  Ch  23".  4.  One  of  the  'sons'  of  Shelo- 
moth,  1  Ch24**.  5.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  time 
of  Josiah,  2  Ch  34u.  See  Genealogy. 

JAHAZ  (fffi  Is  IS4,  Jer  48** ;  pans,  and  n  locale  rrfi; 
Nu  21",  Dt  2»  (of.  nspjl  Jg  11»] ;  in  Jos  13"  called 
rvfm ;  in  1  Ch  6™,  Jer  48"  n»r£,  RV  Jahzah.  The 
LXX  renderings  are: — ECron  B  Nu  21**;  'Uaaa 
B'AF  Nu  21":  B  Dt  2**,  A  Jos  13",  'IdVa  Jg  11»» 
where  A  has  Bd<rar  B  Jos  13u.  The  variations 
and  omissions  in  Jos  21**,  1  Ch  0",  Is  154,  Jer 
48s1-*4  are  too  complicated  for  reproduction). — A 
town  at  which  Sihon  was  defeated  by  Israel  (Nu 
21",  Dt  2",  Jg  11").  According  to  Tristram  and 
Palmer,  it  was  south  of  the  Arnon  on  a  site  marked 
in  maps  as  Muhatel  el-Raj.  But  as  Jahaz  is 
counted  among  the  cities  of  Reuben,  whose 
southern  boundary  was  the  Arnon,  a  situation  to 
the  north  of  that  river  seems  required.   After  the 

•  See  PSBA  xr.  (1892)  pp.  1S-U;  Tram.  Viet.  Int.  mill. 
(1896)  pp.  11-18. 

t  See  Studia  Biblica,  I  pp.  1-6:  and  oomp.  Grey,  pp.  140-151. 

t  Comp.  Jastrow  In  J  SIM.  xlt  (1894),  p.  1051.,  and  ZeiUch. 
/.  Attyr.  x.  (1896),  p.  222ff.;  and  Clay  In  the  Lutheran  Church 
Review  (U.8.AA  1895,  p.  197.  Jastrow's  arguments  against 
Pinches  are  forcible,  though  hie  own  theory  that  the  ya  In  the 
Abbjt.  names  (ai  well  as  In  many  Heb.  names)  is  an  'afforma- 
tive  rests  upon  insufficient  grounds.  Delitxsoh  and  others 
explain  the  Astyr.  ia  simply  as  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
(Clay,  Le.  pp.  107-109). 

I  Hllprecht  in  the  PBFSt,  Jan.  1898,  p.  66  (and  Bab,  Exped. 
Ix.  27) ;  Pinches,  id.,  Apr.  1898,  p.  137  f. 


crossing  of  the  Arnon,  messengers  were  sent  to 
Sihon  from  the  '  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,'  Dt  2**, 
and  he  '  went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilderness 
and  came  to  Jahaz,  Nu  21".  Jahaz  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Kedemoth,  Jos  13u  21*.  These 
passages  indicate  a  position  for  Jahaz  in  the  S.E. 
portion  of  Sihon's  territory.  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomasticon  (264.  94,  Lagarde,  p.  267)  describes 
Jahaz  as  existing  in  his  time  between  Medeba 
and  Dibon  (Atj/Sous).  This  assigns  a  more  central 
position  to  Jahaz,  and  implies  that  Israel,  before 
encountering  the  forces  of  Sihon,  disregarding  his 
refusal,  had  advanced  some  distance  into  his  land. 
If  for  Atj£o5j  we  read  'E<r/3o0s,  as  Reland  {Pal.  torn. 
2,  p.  825)  suggests,  the  position  of  Jahaz  will  be 
farther  north.  Jahaz  was  one  of  the  Levite  cities 
of  Reuben  belonging  to  the  children  of  Merer i, 
Jos  13"  21*  (see  note  in  RVm),  1  Ch  6™.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Moabite  Stone  (11.  18-20),  the  king  of 
Israel  dwelt  at  Jahaz  while  at  war  with  king 
Mesha,  but  was  driven  out,  and  the  town  was 
taken  and  added  to  Moabite  territory.  Isaiah 
(I54)  and  Jeremiah  (48s1- M)  refer  to  it  as  in  the 
possession  of  Moab.  The  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  See  SEP  Mem.  p.  279  note,  and  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL,  p.  559  and  note. 

A.  T  Chapman 
JAHAZIEL  (Vunq:,  «E1  sees'). — 1.' A  Benjam'ite 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12*.  2.  One  of 
the  two  priests  who,  according  to  1  Ch  16*,  blew 
trumpets  before  the  ark  when  it  was  brought  by 
David  to  Jerusalem.  3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  1  Cn 
23 18  24**.  i.  An  Asaphite  Levite  who  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  Jehoehaphatand  his  army  against 
an  invading  host,  2  Ch  20".  5.  The  ancestor  of  a 
family  of  exiles  who  returned,  Ezr  8°,  called  in 
1  Es  8a  Jezalus.  On  the  emendation  which  should 
probably  be  made  on  the  MT,  see  Byle,  Ear-Nek, 
ad  loo.,  and  art.  Shecaniah. 

JAHDAI  (the  vocalization  and  meaning  are  both 
doubtful ;  Baer  points  others  Tfl; }  of.  Kittel 
in  SBOT.  Gesenius  [Thee.)  makes  the  name=m.T 
'  J"  leads '). — This  name  occurs  in  an  obscure  con- 
nexion (see  Genealogy,  IV.  33)  in  the  genealogy 
of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2*7,  where  Jahdai  appears  as  the 
father  of  six  sons. 

JAHDIEL  (^m  « El  giveth  joy '). — A  Manassite 
chief,  1  Ch  6".  See  Genealogy,  VD>.  8. 

JAHDO  (top  in  common  odd.  of  MT,  torn  in  Baer ; 
LXX  B  'lovp<U,  A  'leSSai,  Luc.  'USSii). — A  Gadite, 
1  Ch  5".    See  GENEALOGY,  XL  3. 

JAHLEEL  (WW.  '  wait  for  God ').— Third  son  of 
Zebulun,  Gn  46",  Nu  26»  P :  patron.  Jahleelites, 
Nu  26". 

JAHHAI  {vp,  perh. =15917:  'may  J»  protect,' 
of.  Sab.  7Korr). — A  man  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7*. 

JAHWEH. — See  God,  p.  199*,  and  J  ah. 

JAHZAH. — The  form  of  Jahaz  in  1  Ch  8"  AV, 
RV,  and  Jer  4811  RV.   See  Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL  (Wr  'God  divides *).— Naphtali's 
firstborn,  Gn  46",  Nu  26«  P :  in  1  Ch  V*  Jahzlel 
^STfiT.) :  patron.  Jahzeelites,  Nu  264». 

JAHZEIAH  (n;nc=«  J*  sees,'  'Iof(o»  A,  Aofeui  B, 
Ezr  10";  "Efe«kt  A,  'Efeiot  B,  1  Es  914,  AV 
Jahaziah). — The  son  of  Tikvah,  one  of  four  men 
who  are  mentioned  as  opposing  Ezra  in  the 
matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (so  RV,  Gesen., 
Bertheau,  Stade,  eta).  The  AV  regarded  J.  and 
his  companions  as  supporters  of  Ezra,  rendering 
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•  were  employed  about  this  matter ' ;  and  this  view 
is  supported  by  LXX,  1  Es,  RVm;  but  for  the 
Heb.  phrase  here  found  (Sh  H>y),  cf.  1  Ch  21l,  2  Ch 
202*,  Dn  ll14,  in  which  passages  opposition  is 
evidently  expressed.  H.  A.  White. 

JAHZERAH  (itjiij:).— A  priest,  1  Ch  9",  called  in 
Neh  11"  Ahzai.  See  Genealogy,  III.  17.  Sieg- 
fried-Stade  propose  to  emend  mirr  to  rror='irm 
(Ahzai).  See  further,  Smend,  Listen,  and  Ryle, 
Ezr-Neh,  ad  loc 

JAHZIEL. — See  JAHZEEL. 

J  AIR  (t»<;  '  he  enlightens '  or  *  one  giving 
light '). — 1.  A  son  of  Manasseh  and  contemporary 
ofMoses,  Nu  32",  Dt  3",  Jos  13»,  1 K  4",  1  Ch  2iBU-. 

2.  One  of  the  judges,  JglO**-.  According  to  another 
tradition  he  was  the  same  as  1.  A  very  ancient, 
probably  the  original,  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Gilead  is  contained  in  Nu  32**-  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  describes  a  conquest  made  after 
the  main  body  of  Israelites  were  settled  west  of 
the  Jordan.  It  has,  however,  got  mixed  up  with 
the  story  of  the  Mosaic  conquest  of  the  lands  east 
of  J ordan.  Even  if  there  was  a  Jair  contemporary 
with  Moses,  he  could  not  have  been  literally  the 
'son'  of  Manasseh  (see  Driver  on  Dt  3"),  hence 
'son'  must  in  any  case  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of 
descendant.  Attempts  have  been  made  unsuccess- 
fully by  Keil  and  others  to  distinguish  the  Jair  of 
the  Hexateuch  from  the  Jair  of  Jg,  as  well  as  to 
harmonize  the  somewhat  conflicting  notices  about 
the '  tent-villages '  (havvoth-  Jair).  In  Jg  10"-  Jair 
is  said  to  have  had  30  sons  that  rode  on  30  ass 
colts,  and  to  have  '  judged '  Israel  22  years.  The 
'tent- villages'  are  tnere  given  as  30,  whereas  in 
1  Ch  2",  which  possibly  reflects  post-exilic  re- 
lations (Moore),  they  are  23  in  number.  See, 
further,  the  Comm.  of  Dillm.,  Driver,  and  Moore 
on  the  above-cited  passages,  and  the  article 
Hawoth-Jaib.  3.  The  father  of  Mordecai,  Est 
2«.    i.  (tj;  Jfiert,"  nr.  Kethibh)  Father  of  Elhanan, 

1  Ch  20s.   By  a  scribal  error  this  Jair  is  called  in 

2  S  21"  Jaare-oregim  (wh.  see,  and  cf.  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.,  and  Budde,  SBOT,  ad  loc.). 

J.  A.  Selbik. 
JAIRITE,  THE  (nx.U ;  B  i  laptlr,  A  4  'laapel ; 
Jairites),  i.e.  of  the  family  of  Jair,  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  whose  descendants  lived  in  Gilead  (Nn 
32"  etc.).  The  gentilio  adjective  occurs  only  in 
connexion  with  Ira  (wh.  see),  who  is  further  de- 
scribed as  'priest  unto  David'  (2  8  20").  Many 
scholars,  however,  consider  that  '  Jattirite '  (TKU) 
should  be  read  for  '  Jairite'  in  this  passage.  If 

this  reading  be  adopted  (cf.  Pesh.  |_>AL  _JiD») 

Ira  might  possibly  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  since 
Jattir  was  a  priestly  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  (Jos  15«  21",  cf.  1  S  30"). 

J.  F.  Stunning. 
JAIRUS  (ld«pot,  the  Gr.  form  of  OT  Jaib).— 
1.  The  father  of  Mordecai  (Ad.  Est  11*),  called  in 
Est  2*  Jair.    2.  Eponym  of  a  family  of  'temple 
servants'  (1  Es  5")  (AV  Alms,  RVm  Reaiah). 

3.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  whose  daughter  was 
restored  to  life  by  Jesus  (Mk  5M,  Lk  ff").  See  next 
article. 

JAIRUS  (RV  JaFrus,  'Id«po»,  probably  a  tran- 
scription of  OT  name  v*;),  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
who  dwelt  at  or  near  Capernaum.  After  Jesus 
had  returned  from  Gergesa  (Gadara)  he  was  ap- 

S reached  by  J  aims,  a  suppliant  on  behalf  of  his 
aughter,  aged  twelve,  who  was  lying  at  home  at 
•  'So  LXX,  Peeh.  (Jerome  '  Alius  nitut,'  tt.  Tjr>,  without  the 
fUma  leHptioy— Driver,  T*xt  of  Sam.  272  n  i. 


the  point  of  death,  Mk  5»'-=Lk  8**-=Mt  9"1- 
Jesus  at  once  set  out  for  the  house  of  Jairus, 
followed  by  a  crowd ;  oh  the  way  another  message 
came,  announcing  the  death  of  the  child.  Having 
arrived,  Jesus  entered,  taking  with  him  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  tried  to  quell  the  noisy 
mourning  with  the  words  '  She  is  not  dead,  but 
aleepeth.  This  assurance  being  misunderstood 
and  ridiculed,  Jesus  expelled  the  mourners  ;  with 
the  parents  and  the  three  disciples  went  into  the 
chamber  of  death  ;  took  the  child's  hand,  and  re- 
stored her  with  the  words  Talitha  cumi  (ra\i04  xoi/m 

■  i  VnO  D  \f\y\j  —  '  maiden,  arise').  So  sub- 
stantially the  Synoptists.  According,  however,  to 
Mt,  Jairus  comes  while  Jesus  is  at  Matthew's 
feast,  pleading  for  his  daughter  already  dead ;  Mt 
does  not  give  the  name  'Jairus,'  and  calls  him 
simply  &px<m>  (of  course  =  ipxurvriyayos).  All  three 
insert  into  the  above  narrative  the  incident  of  the 
woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood,  which  took  place 
on  the  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus. 

A.  Grieve. 

JAKEH  nj£  (or  «a: ;  so  the  Vulg.  Vomentis).— As  a 
proper  name,  father  of  Agur,  the  author  of  the 
proverbs  contained  in  Pr  30.  For  modes  of  inter- 
preting the  verse  Pr  301,  see  AGUE. 

JAKIM  (o-?:).— 1.  A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8".  See 
Genealogy,  VIII.  12.  2.  A  priest,  head  of  the 
12th  course,  1  Ch  24".   See  Genealogy,  III.  16. 

JALAM  (oft:).— A  'son'  of  Esau,  Gn  36*- ", 
1  Ch  1*. 

JALON  (fb;). — A  Calebite,  the  son  of  Ezrah, 
1  Ch  4".   See  GENEALOGY,  IV.  53. 

JAHBRES.— See  Jannes  and  Jambres. 

JAMBRI. — Soon  after  the  death  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus  (B.C.  161),  Jonathan  and  his  adherents  sent 
their  personal  property,  which  was  no  longer  safe 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  to  the  friendly  country 
of  the  Nabatteans.  The  convoy,  which  was  under 
the  charge  of  John,  a  brother  of  Jonathan,  was 
attacked  and  captured  by  a  robber  tribe,  the  sons 
of  J ambri,  near  Medaba,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and 
John  himself  slain.  To  avenge  his  death,  Jonathan 
and  Simon  crossed  the  Jordan  and  waylaid  a  large 
wedding  party  belonging  to  this  tribe.  Many  were 
slain,  and  the  survivors  fled  to  the  mountains 
(1  Mac  9"-*«,  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  L  2-1). 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  reading 
of  the  proper  name,  which  does  not  occur  else- 
where, 'lafifipelr  A,  'la/jfipl  £*,  'kuPpl  K*  cursives ; 
Syr.  has  i  .;»~iVn]  ('Ambri),  Josephus  ol  'Aftapalou 

mTSei.  'Ambri  is  probably  the  orig.  form :  some 
have  conjectured  that  this  represents  Amorites  (so 
Grimm,  Michaelis).  H.  A.  White. 

JAMES  This  name  is  our  Eng.  equivalent  for 

the  'Uxupot  of  the  Gr.  Test.,  from  which  it  is 
derived  through  the  Italian  Giacomo.  It  is  used 
in  NT  of  three  different  persons. 

(1)  James  the  ton  of  Zebedee,  sometimes  called 
the  Great. 

(2)  James  the  son  of  Alphonu. 

(3)  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

1.  James  the  son  of  Zebedke.— In  Mk  1" 
(Mt  4n)  he  and  his  brother  John  are  represented 
as  mending  their  nets  in  their  boat  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  at  the  call  of  Christ  leaving  the  boat 
to  their  father  and  the  hired  servants.  They  were 
partners  with  Simon  and  Andrew  (Lk  5"),  who 
were  fishing  near  them  and  were  called  at  the 
same  time  in  the  words,  '  Follow  me,  and  I  will 
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make  you  fishers  of  men.'  This  was  after  John 
the  Baptist  had  been  cast  into  prison  by  Herod. 
We  learn  from  Jn  Is**  that  Andrew  and  his 
brother,  and  probably  John  also,  were  disciples  of 
the  Baptist,  and  had  already  been  taught  by  him 
to  see  in  Jesus  'the  Lamb  of  God.  The  call 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  (51*11)  is  regarded  by  many 
commentators  as  merely  another  account  of  the 
call  narrated  by  St.  Mark,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  circumstances.  Even  the  words 
addressed  to  Simon,  which  form  the  chief  point 
of  contact  in  the  two,  ivb  toO  rvv  dy$pdrrovs  ftrjf 
{wypwv,  seem  to  be  not  so  much  another  version  of 
the  words  used  by  St.  Mark,  rovfyru  6/tS.t  ytvtoBeu 
dXicts  irBptSnrav,  as  a  more  urgent  command  based 
upon  them  ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difference 
between  the  dyWrref  ra  Slrrva,  atpimet  rbv  raripa  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  aatfirej  tA  xima  of  St.  Luke. 

The  last  call  was  that  to  the  apostleship  (Mt  103, 
Mk  3M,  Lk  6U,  Ac  Vs).  In  all  four  lists  of  the 
apostles,  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  form 
the  first  group ;  in  Mk  and  Ac,  James  and  John 
follow  Peter ;  and  throughout  the  history,  especi- 
ally at  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Agony,  we 
find  these  three  preferred  before  the  others.  The 
fact  that  James  always  precedes  John  (except  in 
Lk  9s3),  and  that  John  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  brother  of  James  (Mk  S37,  Mt  17'),  suggests 
that  James  was  the  elder  of  the  two.  In  Ac  1  -J- 
Jaiues  is  described  as  brother  of  John,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  greater  namesake,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

St.  Mark  tells  us  (3")  that  Jesus  surnamed 
the  two  brothers  Boanerges  (Sons  of  Thunder), 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  vehemence  shown  in  their 
demand  that  their  Master  should  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans,  who 
refused  to  receive  him  because  he  was  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  (Lk  9°) ;  and  again  in  their  request 
that  they  might  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left  hand  in  nis  kingdom  (Mk  10*7),  to  which  our 
Lord  replied  by  the  prophecy  that  they  should 
drink  of  his  cup  and  be  baptized  with  his  baptism. 

The  wife  of  Zebedee  was  Salome,  as  we  learn  from 
a  comparison  of  Mt  27M  and  Mk  15",  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  (see  Jn  19* 
and  the  article  on  Brethren  of  the  Lord). 
James  and  John  would  thus  be  first  cousins  of 
Jesus,  which  may  have  been  one  reason  why  their 
mother  urged  their  claim  to  the  highest  position 
in  his  kingdom.  We  learn  from  Mk  16tf  (cf.  Lk 
8*)  that  Salome  was  one  of  the  women  who  followed 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  and  ministered  to  him  of  their 
substance.  Combined  with  the  mention  of  hired 
servants,  and  with  St.  John's  intimacy  with 
Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  this  fact  makes  it 
probable  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  com- 
paratively well  off. 

We  hear  nothing  of  James,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles,  for  some  14  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Twelve  to  suffer  martyrdom,  shows  that 
he  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jews 
and  of  Herod  Agrippa  by  his  bold  uncompromising 
character.  This  Herod  was  son  of  Anstobulus, 
atiti  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne. 
Herodias,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist,  was  his  sister.  After  reigning  in 
splendour  for  threeyears  over  a  kingdom  larger  than 
that  of  his  grandfather,  Agrippa  sought  to  increase 
his  popularity  still  further  by  putting  down  the 
new  Christian  heresy.  Shortly  before  the  Passover 
of  44,  he  killed  James  with  the  sword,  and  threw 
Peter  into  prison  (Ac  12"-).  The  sacred  writer 
records  in  the  same  chapter  the  punishment  which 
followed  {v.UB;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XDC.  viii.  2). 

Eusebius  (HE  ii.  9)  gives  a  quotation  from  the 


7th  book  of  the  lost  Hypotypostt  of  Clemens 
Alezandrinus,  in  which  the  latter  mentions  a 
tradition  that  the  accuser  of  St.  James  was  so 
much  moved  by  his  confession,  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  carried  off  with 
him  to  execution.  On  the  way  thither  he  asked 
forgiveness  of  the  apostle,  who,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  kissed  him,  saying,  'Peace  be  unto 
thee.'  The  same  story  is  given  in  the  Apostolica 
Historia  of  pseudo-Abdias  (ap.  Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc. 
NT),  who  also  narrates  the  conversion  of  the 
magicians  Hermogenes  and  Philetus  by  St.  James. 

The  legend  of  Saint  Iago,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  If  given 
In  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  1.  pp.  230- 
241.  According  to  this,  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  Spain 
by  St.  James  the  Great,  who  afterwards  returned  to  Judtea,  and, 
after  performing  many  miracles  there,  was  finally  put  to  death 
by  Herod.  His  body  was  placed  on  board  ship  at  Joppa  and 
transported  to  Ira  in  the  north-west  of  Spain  under  angelic 
guidance.  The  surrounding  heathen  were  converted  by  the 
prodigies  which  witnessed  to  tjie  power  of  the  saint,  and  a 
church  was  In  lilt  over  his  torn  1 1.  During  the  barbarian  invasions 
ail  memory  oi  uie  nauoweu  spot  was  lost  till  it  was  revealed  by 
vision  in  the  year  800.  The  body  was  then  moved  by  order  of 
Alphonso  il  to  the  place  now  called  Compostella  (abbreviated 
from  Jacomo  Postolo),  which  Ivscame  famous  as-  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  throughout  Europe.  The  saint  was  believed  to  have 
appeared  on  many  occasions  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading 
the  Spanish  armies  to  victory  against  their  infidel  foes. 

The  impossibilities  of  the  story  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Roman  Catholic  scholars.  (1)  It  was  a  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  that  the  apostles,  in  accordance  with  a  command  of  our 
Lord,  did  not  leave  Jerus.  for  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension(cf. 
the  K  .nu?<u<*  n  -pi-j  in  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  vL  p.  762 ;  Apollonius  in 
tuseo.  kn  v.  is  ad  jtn.).  ihis  is  supported  by  what  we  read 
in  Ac  81,  that  the  apostles  were  still  at  Jems,  during  the  per- 
secution In  which  Stephen  was  martyred.  (2)  St.  Paul  mentions 
his  desire  to  visit  Spain  (Ro  1634)  just  after  he  had  spoken  of  his 
rule  not  to  preach  the  gospel  on  another  man's  foundation.  The 
probable  date  of  Ro  Is  Ml  [Tumer,65-56],  long  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  James.  (3)  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  St.  James  in 
connexion  with  Spain  till  the  9th  cent.,  when  Notker,  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  wrote  :  'hujus  Apostoli  sacratissima  ossa  ad  I  lie  pumas 
translate  in  ultimia  earum  finibus  condita  oeleberrima  iuarum 
gentium  veneratione  coluntur.  Nec  lmmerito,  quia  ejus  corporal.' 

Errasentia  et  doctrina  atque  signorum  efflcacia  eidem  populi  ad 
iiristi  fldem  oonversi  referuntur'  (Martynl.  ad  diem  25  Jul.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Innocent  L  (d.  417)  states  that  the  Churches 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  had  all  been  founded  by  those  who 
owed  their  authority  to  St.  Peter  (Ep.  26  ad  Deeaniium) ;  and 
Vincentius  Fortunatus  (ft.  a.d.  600),  speaking  of  the  saints  of 
different  countries,  makes  Vincentius  the  chief  glory  of  Spain 
('  Vincenti  Hispana  surgit  ab  arcs  decus,'  Cam.  vii.  3),  as  Alban 
of  Britain,  Hilary  ana  Martin  of  Gaul,  while  the  Jacohi  are 
assigned  to  the  Holy  Land.  (See  the  art.  on  Jambs  by  F. 
Meyrick  In  Smith,  DB*,  and  by  R.  Sinker  in  the  Diet  o/  Chr. 
Antiq.i  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  July  £5 ;  Katalis  Alexander, 
BUt .  Beet.  sbcL  L  §  15 ;  Forbes,  Handbook  of  Spam,  ch.  on 
Santiago). 

2.  James  the  son  of  Alphjetjs  In  the  four 

lists  of  the  apostles  we  find  James,  son  of  Alphteus, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  group,  of  which 
the  other  members  are  Thaddfflus  (Mk  3U),  also 
called  LebbaeuB  (Mt  10*  cod.  D  and  AV)  or  'Iot'-oot 
'Ia/ni/Sov  (Lk  6",  Ac  lu) ;  Simon  Zelotes  (Lk  6U, 
Ac  1"),  also  called  2.  Koroiwot  (Mt  10*.  Mk  3"), 
and  Judas  Iscariot.  By  St.  Lake  he  is  coupled 
with  Simon,  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  with 
Thaddteus.  Nothing  else  is  told  us  about  this 
James  in  the  NT,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  Levi  or  Matthew,  who  is  also  called  son 
of  Alphreus  (Mk  2").  The  phrase  'Iotf&at  'lanwpov 
means  almost  certainly  '  the  son,'  not  the '  brother 
of  James.'  He  is  usually  identified  with  James 
the  Little  (AV  'the  Less'),  the  brother  of  Joses 
and  son  of  Mary,  who  is  mentioned  in  Mk  15", 
Mt  27".  This  Mary  is  apparently  called  i>  toO 
Kauxo  in  Jn  19*,  words  which  some  have  inter- 
preted 'the  wife  of  Clopas,'  and  have  in  con- 
sequence identified  Clopas  with  Alphteus.  They 
have  also  understood  the  clause  which  precedes 
(■))  dJeXoVJ)  rfjt  /tr/rpof  afrov)  of  this  Mary,  instead  of 
understanding  it  of  Salome,  and  thus  have  identi- 
fied James,  son  of  Alphteus,  with  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord.  The  extreme  improbability  of  this 
hypothesis  is  pointed  out  in  the  art.  on  the 
Brethren  of  the  Lord.  Hegesippus  (ap.  Enseb. 
HE  iii.  11)  speaks  of  a  Clopas  who  was  brother  of 
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Joseph ;  if  Mary  was  his  wife,  she  would  be  aunt 
of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the  brethren  of  the  Lord. 
(The  evidence  as  to  the  festival  of  James,  son  of 
Alphieus,  being  distinct  from  that  of  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  is  given  in  Sinker's  article  under  this 
head  in  the  Diet.  o/Chr.  Antiq.). 

8.  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord. — See  the 
article  on  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord  for  the 
proof  that  this  James  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  nor  even  a  believer 
•intil  after  the  Resurrection.  His  conversion 
seoms  to  have  been  connected  with  a  special 
appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1  Co  15').  Of  his 
subsequent  history  we  gather  from  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
he  with  his  brothers  remained  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
company  of  the  eleven  apostles  and  Mary  and  the 
other  women,  waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
(Ac  l14),  and  that  within  ten  years  from  this  time 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
Thus  in  Gal  lla- u  St.  Paul  says  that  three  years 
after  his  conversion,  probably  about  A.D.  38,  he 
went  up  to  Jems,  and  staved  with  Peter  fifteen 
days,  seeing  no  other  apostle,  but  only  James  the 
Lord's  brother, — a  statement  which  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Ac  12",  where  Peter  on  his 
escape  from  prison  (A.D.  44)  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  and 
desired  that  news  of  his  escape  might  be  sent  to 
James  and  the  brethren.  In  Gal  21'10  St  Paul 
describes  a  later  visit  to  Jerus.  after  an  interval  of 
fourteen  years,  i.e.  about  A.D.  51.  In  this  visit 
the  leaders  of  the  Church,  James,  Peter,  and 
John  (Gal  2s),  after  hearing  his  report  of  his  first 
missionary  journey,  signified  their  approval  of  his 
work,  and  'gave  right  hands  of  fellowship,'  agree- 
ing that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  preach  to  the 
Gentiles  and  they  themselves  to  the  circumcision. 
In  w.11*14  Peter's  inconsistency  in  regard  to 
eating  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch  is  explained 
by  the  arrival  of  '  certain  from  James.'  St.  Paul's 
second  visit  to  Jerus.  is  more  fully  described  in 
Ac  IS4"**,  where  James  appears  as  president  of  the 
Council  held  to  consider  how  far  the  Gentile 
Christians  should  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  James  who  sums  up 
the  discussion  and  proposes  the  resolution  which 
is  carried,  in  the  words  4yo>  tcplyu  pit  rapero^Xtip  roh 

iw6  TWV  idv&v  irtffrpi<f>ov<riv  t-wl  rbv  8c6ft  ir.T.X.  James 
is  seen  in  the  same  position  of  authority  in  Ac  21u, 
when  St.  Paul  presents  himself  before  him  on  his 
return  from  his  third  missionary  journey  (A.D.  68). 
After  joining  in  praise  to  God  for  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  labours,  James  and  the 
elders  who  are  with  him  warn  St.  Paul  of  the 
strong  feeling  against  him,  which  had  been  excited 
among  the  '  myriads  of  Jewish  believers  who  were 
all  zealous  for  the  law,'  by  the  report  that  he  had 
taught  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  to  abandon 
circumcision  and  their  other  customs.  To  counter- 
act this  impression,  they  recommended  him  to  join 
in  a  Nazi  rite  vow,  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
four  members  of  their  community,  as  a  proof  that 
the  report  was  unfounded,  and  that  he  himself 
walked  according  to  the  law.  From  1  Co  9"  fiii  ofa 
fX»M*r  ttotxrlar  dJtXoVf)»  yvraim  rtptayan  ut  koX  ot 
Xotrot  dxAoroXoi  cat  oi  doeXatai  roO  Kvpiov,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  St.  James  was  a  married  man.  On 
his  authorship  of  the  Epistle  which  goes  by  his 
name,  see  next  article. 

Further  particulars  are  supplied  by  Josephus, 
Hegesippus,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
ana  other  apocryphal  books,  including  in  these  the 
Clementine  HomQie*  and  Recognition*. 

The  Ootptt  according  to  tht  Hebrew,  which  Lightfoot  speaks 
of  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  of  the  apocryphal 
narratives  (Qal.  p.  274),  is  quoted  by  Jerome  (it  Vir.  ill.  4)  to 
the  following  effect :  '  The  Lord  after  his  resurrection  appeared 


to  James,  who  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  the 
hour  in  which  he  bad  drunk  the  cup  of  the  Lord  till  he  saw  him 
risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  therefore,  took  bread  and  blessed 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just,  and  said  to  him. 
My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from 
the  dead.'  There  are  other  versions  of  the  same  story,  in 
which  the  vow  is  dated,  not  from  the  Last  Supper,  but  from  the 
Crucifixion  (see  Nicholson's  ed.  of  the  Gospel,  p.  62  f.,  and  the 
Introduction  to  Mayor's  St.  James,  p.  xxxvii  n.).  Possibly, 
the  reference  to  the  Last  Supper  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  St.  James  shaped  his  vow  after  the  Lord's  words  spoken  at 
the  Supper,  '  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  v*oe 
till  the  king  dom  of  God  shall  come.' 

HegeHpput(e.  A.D.  160)  is  quoted  by  EuseUus  (BE  ii.  »)  to 
the  following  effect :  '  The  charge  of  the  Church  after  the  Ascen- 
sion devolved  on  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  in  concept  with 
the  apostles.  He  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  name 
by  the  title  "  Just,''  which  has  been  applied  to  him  from  the 
first.  He  was  holy  from  his  mother's  womb,  drank  no  wine  or 
strong  drink,  nor  ate  animal  food :  no  razor  came  on  his  hnd, 
nor  did  he  anoint  himself  with  oil  nor  use  the  bath.  To  him 
only  was  it  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies.  .  .  .  His 
knees  became  hard  like  a  camel's,  because  he  was  always  kneeling 
in  the  temple,  asking  forgiveness  for  the  people.  Through  his 
exceeding  righteousness  he  was  called  "  Oblias,"  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, is  "  the  defence  of  the  people,"  and  "  Righteousness," 
as  the  prophet  declared  of  him.  Some  of  the  seven  sects  of  the 
Jews  inquired  of  him,  "  What  Is  the  door  of  Jesus?"  And  he 
said  that  he  was  the  Saviour ;  whereupon  some  believed  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  .  .  .  Henoe  arose  a  disturbance  among 
the  Jews,  fearing  that  all  the  people  would  look  to  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  They  came,  therefore,  and  ...  set  James  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  cried  to  him,  "  O  thou  Just  one  to 
whom  we  all  are  bound  to  listen,  tell  us  what  is  the  door  of 
Jesus."  And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Why  do  ye  ask  me 
concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  is  both  seated  in  heaven 
on  the  right  hand  ot  Power,  and  he  will  come  again  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven."  And  when  many  were  convinced  and  gave 
glory  at  the  witness  of  James,  the  same  scribes  and  Phansees 
said  to  each  other,  "  We  have  done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a 
testimony  to  Jesus ;  let  us  go  up  and  cast  bun  down,  that  they 
may  fear  to  believe  him."  And  they  cried  out  saying,  "  Alas ! 
even  the  Just  has  gone  astray."  And  they  fulfilled  that  which 
is  written  in  Isaiah,  "  Let  us  take  away  the  Just,  for  he  is  not  for 
our  purpose."  So  they  cast  down  James  the  Just,  and  they 
began  to  stone  him,  since  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall ;  but  he 
kneeled  down,  saving,  "  O  Lord  God,  my  Father,  I  beseech  thee 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  While  they 
were  thus  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab, 
of  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  testifies,  cried  out,  "Stop !  what 
do  ye?  The  Just  is  praying  for  you."  But  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  fuller,  smote  the  head  of  the  Just  one  with  his  club.  And 
so  he  bore  his  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot,  and 
his  monument  still  stands  by  the  side  of  the  temple  with  the 
inscription,  "He  hath  been  a  true  witness  both  to  Jews  and 
Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  And  immediately  Vespasian 
commenced  the  siege.' 

Lightfoot  has  pointed  out  the  many  impro- 
babilities in  this  narrative,  and  conjectures  that 
it  may  have  been  taken  by  Hegesippus  from  the 
Ebionite  'Ara/fod/toi  'IoKii/Sou,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions.  In  the 
Recognitions,  as  in  Hegesippus,  we  read  that 
James  refuted  the  Jewish  sects,  and  that  he  was 
hurled  down  from  the  temple  by  his  persecutors. 
Lightfoot  thinks  that  there  may  be  truth  in  the 
statement  that  James  was  an  ascetic  and  a  Nazir- 
ite,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  respect  entertained 
for  him  even  by  his  unbelieving  countrymen.  The 
account  of  the  death,  however,  which  is  given  by 
Jos.  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  1)  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
historical.  'During  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Festus  (prob.  in  the  year  62)  and  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus,  the  high  priest 
Ananus  the  younger,  being  of  a  rash  and  daring 
spirit,  and  inclined  like  the  Sadducees  in  general 
to  severity  in  punishing,  brought  to  trial  James 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ, 
and  some  others  before  the  court  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and,  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned.  The  better 
class  of  citizens  and  those  who  were  versed  in  the 
laws  were  indignant  at  this,  and  made  complaints 
both  to  king  Agrippa  and  to  Albinus,  on  tht 

f round  that  Ananus  bad  no  right  to  summon  the 
anhedrin  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator  ; 
and  Agrippa  in  consequence  removed  him  from 
the  high  priesthood.'  Origen  (Cels.  L  c.  47)  and 
Euseb.  (HE  ii.  23)  also  cite  Josephus  as  ascribing 
the  miseries  of  the  siege  to  the  divine  vengeance 
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for  the  murder  of  James ;  bat  this  does  not  occur 
in  his  extant  writings. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (op.  Euseb.  HE  iL  1) 
says  that  Peter  and  James  and  John,  who  were 
most  honoured  by  the  Lord,  chose  James  the  Just 
to  be  bishop  of  Jerus.  after  the  Ascension,  and 
that  the  Lord  imparted  his  esoteric  teaching  (ri)r 
fQtrut)  to  James  the  Just  and  Peter  and  John 
after  his  resurrection,  and  again  that  this  was 
imparted  by  them  to  the  other  apostles,  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  Seventy. 

In  the  Clementine  Homilia  (written  early  in  the 
3rd  cent.)  James  is  represented,  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Clement,  as  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  Church  at  large,  KXiJ/wj'  'lcuetifSy  nvpltp  koX 
truTKbrwr  iruTK&rif,  SUwom  Si  rf)»  <ir>  lepowraMin 
iyiax  'Efipalur  ixK\tivlar  <tai  rAt  ramxft  8to0  wporoiq. 
ISpvSeUras,  K.T.X. 

Eusebius  (HE  viL  19)  reports  that  his  episcopal 
chair  was  still  shown  at  Jerus.  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote. 

Besides  the  canonical  Epistle  of  St.  James,  his 
name  is  attached  to  the  apocr.  Protevangelium 
Jacob*  and  the  so-called  Liturgy  of  St.  Jamet. 
See  Diet.  Chr.  Antio.  p.  1019 f.,  art.  'Liturgy,' 
and  Diet,  of  Chr.  Btog.  under  '  Gospels,  Apocry- 
phal,' p.  701  f.  J.  B.  Mayor. 

JAMES,  THE   GENERAL    EPISTLE  OF.— 

L  Authorship. — The  writer  describes  himself  (l1) 
as  '  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  As  the  name  was  very  common,  and  the 
description  one  which  is  applicable  to  all  Chris- 
tians, it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  others  who  bore  the  same  name 
by  position  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  justify  him  in 
addressing  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Dispersion 
with  the  tone  of  authority  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  Epistle.  This  inference  receives 
support  from  the  Ep.  of  Jude,  the  writer  of  which 
styles  himself  '  brother  of  James,'  evidently  assum- 
ing that  his  brother's  name  would  carry  weight 
with  those  to  whom  he  writes. 

The  Epistle  itself  is  strongly  contrasted,  not 
only  with  Ro  and  Gal,  against  which  some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  directed,  but  also  with  1  P, 
which,  in  some  points,  it  closely  resembles.  In 
style  it  reminds  one  now  of  Pr,  now  of  the  stern 
denunciations  of  the  prophets,  now  of  the  parables 
in  the  Gospels.  It  has  scarcely  any  direct  reference 
to  Christ,  who  is  indeed  named  only  twice.  In 
commending  the  duty  of  patience  (5'"u)  the 
writer  refers  to  the  example  of  the  husbandman, 
and  to  Job  and  the  prophets  of  the  OT:  if  he 
alludes  to  our  Lord  at  all,  he  does  so  only  ob- 
scurely in  the  words  •  ye  killed  the  just ;  he  doth 
not  resist  you ' ;  while  St.  Peter,  on  the  contrary, 
dwells  exclusively  on  the  example  of  Christ 
(1  P  4"-").  In  urging  the  duty  of  prayer, 
reference  is  made,  not  (as  in  He  6')  to  the  pro- 
mises or  prayers  of  Christ,  but  to  the  prayer  of 
Elijah;  the  exhortation  to  kindness,  and  the 
warning  against  evil-speaking  in  ch.  3,  are  based, 
not  on  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  thought  of 
our  common  brotherhood  in  him  (as  in  IP  2s*, 
Ro  12*,  Eph  4"),  but  on  the  parables  of  nature,  on 
the  fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  on  general  reasoning  ;  and  again  (in  4U) 
speaking  evil  of  a  brother  is  condemned  as  putting 
a  slight  on  the  law,  not  as  causing  pain  to  Christ. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  crucifixion  or  resurrec- 
tion, or  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and 
atonement.  To  a  careless  reader  the  tone  seems 
scarcely  to  rise  above  that  of  the  OT ;  Christian 
ideas  are  still  clothed  in  Jewish  forms.  Thus  the 
law,  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction  '  the  law  of 
liberty '  or  '  the  royal  law,'  seems  to  stand  in  place 
of  the  gospal,  or  even  of  Christ  himself  (2*-1*  4U) ; 


the  love  of  the  world  is  condemned  in  the  language 
of  the  OT  as  adultery  against  God.  This  contrast 
rises  to  its  highest  pitch  in  treating  of  the  relation 
between  faith  and  works  (214-*).  While  St.  Paul 
writes  (Ro  3s8) '  We  reckon,  therefore,  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,' 
the  language  of  St.  James  is  (2M)  '  Ye  see  then 
that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only.'  And  while  the  case  of  Abraham  is  cited  in 
Ro  iu  16  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  the  case  of  Rahab  is  cited  for  the 
same  purpose  in  He  ll*1,  St  James  makes  use  of 
both  to  prove  that  man  is  justified  by  works  (2s5). 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  this  Epistle 
has  a  more  Jewish  cast  than  any  other  writing  oi 
the  NT,  and  that  the  author  must  have  been  one 
who  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Judaiz- 
ing  party,  and  more  likely  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  them,  than  any  of  the  three  great  leaders, 
Peter,  Paul,  or  John. 

Comparing  what  is  said  of  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  in  the  preceding  article,  we  find  in 
him  one  who  exactly  fulfils  the  conditions  required 
in  the  writer  of  the  Epistle ,-  and  if  we  examine 
the  speech  attributed  to  him  in  Ac  15  and  the 
circular  letter  there  given,  which  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  him,  we  find  in  these  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  language  of  the  Epistle.  That 
St.  Luke  his  recorded  the  actual  words  of  the 
speaker,  either  in  the  original  language  or  in  a 
translation,  seems  probable  from  his  use  of  the 
form  '  Symeon '  (v.14),  which  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Ac,  as  well  as  from  the  resemblances,  noticed  by 
Alford  (vol.  iv. Prologomena),  between  1  P  and  the 
speeches  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Ac.  It  is  surely  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that,  out  of  230  words  con- 
tained in  the  speech  and  circular,  so  many  should 
reappear  in  our  Epistle,  written  on  a  totally 
ditterent  subject. 

They  are  as  follows :  (1)  the  epistolary  salutation  r'tfu'  (Ja  V, 
Ao  16*)  found  in  only  one  other  passage  of  the  NT,  the  letter 
of  Lyslas  to  Felix  (Ao  23*) ;  (2)  the  curious  phrase,  borrowed 
from  the  LXX,  which  occurs  in  NT  only  in  Ac  15"  <«_'  «*» 
wauxA^rM  ri  iff**  fjunt  itr'  ^vrtitt,  and  Ja  27  ri  lutXit  ittfc* 
ri  twutXttSi.  if'  ipuit ;  (8)  JuuCrwrt  iltkfi  fHv  found  in  Ja  2s 
alone  in  the  Epistles,  compared  with  i.)p<  iiiif*  immnri 
fun  in  Ac  15" ;  (4)  ifi»imiAii  Ja  l27,  Ac  15"  ;  (5)  innMnr 
Ja  619-  *>,  Ac  15» ;  («)  nf,7,  and  tmtnfui,  Ja  V  JmH»  ium 

mpttr  1m  rtv  uirpm.  AC  1529  i{      iiarnfwrru  LumAf  if  wpiltn  ; 

(7)  iyiwnri,  occurs  in  Ao  only  in  15"  «■»  nw  iytmtM  B«v>«/S«» 
«a<  Ua.uk*,  while  iio.fi  u*v  iyuwwr*  is  found  three  times  in 
our  Epistle ;  (8)  the  pregnant  use  of  the  word  inu*  in  Ja  61" 

iA«Ai;r«»  •»  rf  MfMtrt  Kvfiitu,  V.14  iXltyatrtt  iXaim  if  rS  UifMeri. 
27  ri  MjU,  Swf*»f  and  in  AO  151*  Aa£ijf  ■{  ilhUt  A«J*  rm  twifuvri 
«vt*v,  v.98  urifi  r«v  M/m»th  tw  KofUu  nf**>  'I.  X. ;  (9)  perhaps 
we  may  compare  also  the  use  of  &m*m***  in  Ac  213*,  probably 
spoken  by  St  James  (>«»«w  minti},  with  our  Epistle 
V  I'm  Ir  nut  4>»«uir  iptr  J«»«><«-»iti,  and  the  occurrence  of 
kyilX*  in  the  same  verse  with  its  occurrence  in  Ja  49. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  identification 
of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  with  the  brother  of  our 
Lord  on  the  ground  that  no  claim  is  made  to  this 
title  in  either  of  the  Epistles  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  brothers  James  and  Jude.  If  they 
were  really  brothers  of  the  Lord,  would  they  not 
have  laid  stress  on  the  authority  derived  from  this 
relationship,  just  as  St,  Paul  lays  stress  on  his 
apostleship  ?  But  what  was  Christ's  own  teaching 
on  the  matter?  When  his  mother  and  brothers 
sought  on  one  occasion  to  use  the  authority  which 
they  assumed  that  their  kinship  gave  them,  they 
were  met  by  the  words,  '  Who  is  my  mother  or  my 
brethren?'  And  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
his  disciples  and  said,  '  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren.'  St.  Paul  expresses  the  same  idea  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  earthly  relationship  in 
the  higher  spiritual  union  by  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  are  joined  to  the  Head,  in  the 
words  'though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  yet  now  know  we  him  so  no  more '  (2  Co  5'*). 
Surely  it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  that 
James  and  J ude  would  shrink  from  claiming  anothe* 
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name  than  that  of  '  servant '  to  express  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  their  risen  Lord,  after  hav- 
ing failed  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Master  in 
the  days  of  his  humiliation. 

So  far  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  was  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord.  Let  us  see  what  further  light  this  fact, 
if  it  be  one,  will  throw  upon  the  Epistle.  The 
word  '  just,'  which  is  also  used  of  his  father  Joseph, 
implies  one  who  not  only  observes  but  loves  the 
law  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reverence  for 
the  law,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Epistle, 
was  learnt  in  the  well-ordered  home  of  Nazareth. 
There,  too,  he  may  have  acquired,  with  the  full 
sanction  of  his  parents  (who  would  gladly  devote 
the  eldest-born  or  Joseph  in  such  marked  way  to 
the  future  service  of  the  Messiah),  those  strict 
ascetic  habits  which  tradition  ascribes  to  him. 
But  the  constant  intercourse  with  him  who  was 
full  of  grace  and  truth  in  childhood  as  in  manhood, 
must  have  prepared  James  to  find  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments no  mere  outward  regulations,  but  an 
inner  law  of  liberty  and  love  written  in  the  heart. 
That  deep  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom, that  earnest  search  after  truth  which  led  the 
child  Jesus  to  remain  behind  in  the  temple,  must 
surely  have  had  its  effect  upon  his  brother. 
Whatever  means  of  instruction  were  within  reach 
of  the  home  at  Nazareth  would,  we  may  feel  sure, 
have  been  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  all  its 
inmates.  While,  therefore,  accepting  the  view 
which  seems  to  be  best  supported,  that  Jesus  and 
his  brothers  usually  spoke  Aramaic,  we  are  not 
bound  to  suppose  that,  with  towns  like  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  with 
Ptolemais,  Scythopolis,  and  Gadara  at  no  great 
distance,  they  remained  ignorant  of  Greek.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  scribes  they  might  'never  have 
learnt  letters,'  since  they  had  not  attended  the 
rabbinical  schools  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  children,  and  the  Sabbath 
readings  in  the  synagogue,  would  give  a  sufficient 
start  to  enable  any  intelligent  boy  to  carry  on  his 
studies  for  himself ;  while  the  example  of  Solomon 
and  the  teaching  of  the  '  sapiential '  books,  with 
which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  intimately 
acquainted,  held  up  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  as  the  highest  duty  of  man. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  our  Epistle 
which  find  their  best  explanation  in  the  supposition 
that  the  writer  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
The  use  of  parables  was  common  among  Jewish 
teachers,  and  especially  common  in  Galilee  (of. 
Neubauer  in  Studio.  Biolica,  i.  p.  52) ;  but  it  was 
carried  to  an  unusual  length  by  our  Lord,  both  in 
his  preaching  to  the  multitude,  of  which  it  is  said 
'  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them,'  and 
in  his  ordinary  conversation,  which  constantly  ran 
into  a  parabolic  or  figurative  form  to  the  great 
bewilderment  of  his  disciples,  as  when  he  bid 
them  '  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.'  One 
distinctive  feature  of  our  Lord's  use  of  parables  is 
that  there  is  nothing  forced  either  in  the  figure  or 
in  the  application  :  natural  phenomena  and  the 
varied  Circumstances  of  human  life  are  watched 
with  an  observant  eye  and  a  sympathetic  and 
loving  heart,  and  the  spiritual  analogies  which 
they  suggest  are  seen  to  now  naturally  from  them. 
Such  a  habit  of  mind  could  not  have  been  acquired 
after  manhood.  The  love  of  nature,  the  sympathy 
in  all  human  interests,  the  readiness  to  find  '  ser- 
mons in  stones  and  good  in  everything,'  must  have 
characterized  the  child  Jesus,  and  coloured  all  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  from  his  earliest 
years.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  find  the  same 
fondness  for  figurative  speech  in  the  Epistles  of  his 
two  brothers,  St.  James  and  St.  Jude. 

Another  marked  feature  of  our  Epistle  is  the 


close  connexion  between  it  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  which  our  Lord  laid  down  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  came  to  establish  upon 
earth.  It  must  suffice  to  refer  here  to  the  general 
harmony  between  the  two  as  to  the  spiritual  view 
of  the  law  (Ja  la  2s-  «• u,  Mt  51'"*4),  the  blessings 
of  adversity  ( Ja  V-  *  &  S1'  *■ u,  Mt  6»-u),  the  dangers 
and  the  uncertainty  of  wealth  (Ja  lftll2"4tl 
51-',  Mt  6u,"n-  »-*«),  the  futility  of  a  mere  pro- 
fession of  religion  (Ja  l"* Mt  tf'"7),  the  contrast 
between  saying  and  doing  (Ja  1°-"  214'"  31*-18,  Mt 
7'*-*),  the  true  nature  of  prayer  (Ja  l*"8  4»  5"- 
Mt  6*-1*),  the  incompatibility  between  the  love  of 
the  world  and  the  love  of  God  ( Ja  2s  3*  4«,  Mt  6"), 
the  need  to  forgive  others  if  we  would  be  forgiven 
ourselves  (Ja  212- u,  Mt  6"- "),  the  tree  known  by 
its  fruits  (Ja3"-U,  Mt  71*""),  the  interdiction  of 
oaths  (Ja  5U,  Mt  5**"CT)  and  of  censoriousness  (Ja 
411.  u)  71-*),  the  praise  of  singleness  of  aim  (Ja 
l8  48,  Mt  o**'  °).  Nor  are  these  reminiscences  con- 
fined to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  to  our  Lord's 
words  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew  ;  there  is  much 
to  remind  us  both  of  St.  Luke  and  St  John.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  close  as  is  the  connexion 
of  sentiment  and  even  of  language  in  many  of 
these  passages,  it  never  amounts  to  actual  quota- 
tion, but  is  rather  the  reminiscence  of  thoughts 
often  uttered  by  the  original  speaker  and  sinking 
into  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  who  reproduces  them 
in  his  own  manner. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  St.  James  was  thus  deeply 
influenced  by  his  Brother's  teaching,  how  are  wa 
to  explain  the  fact  that  at  one  period  of  his  life 
'  he  did  not  believe  on  him '  ?  Perhaps  we  may 
gather  from  the  Epistle  that  the  writer  would  have 
Found  a  difficulty  in  some  of  the  sayings  of  Christ. 
'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am' ;  '  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  yon,' — these  must  have  been  '  hard 
sayings'  to  the  brother  of  Jesus  even  more  than 
to  strangers.  This  state  of  mind  was  doubtless 
combined  with  an  intense  love  and  reverence  for 
the  elder  Brother,  and  was  perhaps  not  incom- 
patible with  the  belief  in  Christ's  mission  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  him  as  the  anointed  King  of  the  Jewish 
people  ;  but  it  might  easily  lead  to  an  anxious 
solicitude  as  to  his  sanity  and  the  prudence  of 
the  measures  which  he  took  for  extending  the 
number  of  his  adherents.  (See  the  subject  more 
fully  treated  in  Mayor's  Introduction  to  St.  James, 
ch.  1.  on  the  Author,  ch.  iv.  on  its  relation  to  other 
Books  of  NT). 

ii.  Canonictty.  —  Eusebius  in  a  well-known 
passage  {HE  iii.  25)  distinguishes  between  the  dis- 
puted and  the  undisputed  books  which  made  up  the 
NT,  and  were  publicly  read  in  the  church  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  (i.e.  iii.  31),  i.e.  in  A.D.  314 
(see  Lightfoot  in  Diet.  ofChr.  Biog.  ii  p.  323).  To- 
gether they  contain  all  the  books  included  in  our 

§ resent  Canon  and  no  others;  those  which  were 
isputed,  though  generally  known,  being  the 
Epistle  which  goes  under  the  name  of  James  and 
that  of  Jude,  as  well  as  the  2nd  of  Peter  and  the 
so-called  2nd  and  3rd  of  John.  The  Apoc.  he  had 
before  doubtfully  classed  among  the  undisputed, 
but  questions  whether  it  should  not  rather  be 
classed  with  the  spurious,  like  the  Revelation  of 
Peter.  Elsewhere  he  says  (ii.  23),  '  The  first  of  the 
Epistles  styled  Catholic  is  said  to  be  by  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  which  is  held  by  some  to  be 
spurious.  Certainly  not  many  old  writers  have 
mentioned  it,  as  neither  have  they  the  Epistle  of 
Jude.'  His  own  practice,  however,  betrays  no 
suspicion  of  its  genuineness,  as  in  one  passage  he 
quotes  James  as  Scripture  {Comm.  in  Psalm,  p. 
648,  Montf.),  and  in  another  quotes  Ja  6U  a* 
spoken  by  the  holy  apostle  {ib.  p.  247). 
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The  same  doubt  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
Epistle  is  shown  by  its  omission  from  some  of 
the  early  versions  and  catalogues  of  sacred  books, 
e.g.  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (of  which  Westcott 
says  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  '  a  summary  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Western  Church  on  the  Canon 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.'),  and 
the  Cheltenham  list,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  Africa  about  the  year  359.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  generally  recognized  in  the 
East,  being  included  in  the  Peshi^ta,  which  omits 
2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  Jude,  and  Rev.  The  Pesh.  used  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  2nd  cent.,  and  is  probably  not  later 
than  the  3rd,  but  the  date  is  stul  in  dispute.  Ja 
is  also  found  in  the  lists  given  by  Origen  (Horn. 
in  Jos.  vii.  1),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  others,  and  was  finally 
ratified  by  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  in  397. 
Its  late  reception  in  the  West  may  probably  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Jews  of  the  Eastern  (?)  Dispersion,  that  it  did  not 
profess  to  be  written  by  an  apostle,  and  that  it 
appeared  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Origen  (d.  253)  is  apparently  the  first  who  cites 
the  Epistle  as  Scripture,  ana  as  written  by  St. 
James ;  see  Comm.  in  Joh.  xix.  6 ;  in  Rom.  iv.  1, 8, 
ix.  24 ;  Horn.  in.  Ex.  iii.  3,  viiL  4 ;  in  Lv.  ii.  4, 
xiii.  3 ;  Sel.  in  Ps.  31.  5,  37.  24,  118.  153 ;  Comm. 
in  Prov.  (Mai,  Nov.  Bibl.  vii.  51) ;  but  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (d.  220)  is  said  by  Eusebius  {HE 
vi.  14)  to  have  included  in  his  Outline*  (e>  rait 
'Trorvruxren)  short  explanations  of  all  the  sacred 
books,  nySt  rdt  im\cyo/Uras  rape\6£>r,  rqv  'loMa 
\iyw  koI  r4t  Xotr&t  mrfoXuc&s  IrurroX&f  rfy>  re  Bapvdpa 
koX  r)p>  TUrpov  XeyopJrrjr  iroxiKvifup.  Cassiodorus 
(Inst.  din.  lit.  8)  limits  this  by  saying  that 
Clement  commented  on  the  canonical  Epistles, 
i.e.  on  1  P,  1  and  2  Jn,  and  Ja.  The  notes  on  the 
first  three,  and  on  Jude,  but  not  on  Ja,  are  still 
extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  some  have 
doubted  whether  the  reading  in  Cassiodorus  should 
not  be  altered  accordingly;  see,  however,  Zahn, 
Neutest.  Kan.  L  322,  Forschvngen,  iii.  153 ;  Sanday 
in  Stud.  Bibl.  iii.  248. 

iii.  Date. — If  we  are  right  in  our  view  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Epistle,  it  must  have  been 
written  not  later  than  a.d.  62.  This  view,  how- 
ever, although  approved  by  the  great  majority 
of  scholars  and  divines  up  to  the  end  of  last 
century,  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some 
modern  scholars.  We  will  give  Driefly  their  con- 
clusions, and  then  state  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  written  between  A.D.  40  and  50.  Von 
Soden,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Handkom- 
mentar  (1890),  allows  that  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion there  is  considerable  resemblance  between 
our  Epistle  and  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
and  especially  of  Hennas,  but  considers  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  literary  connexion. 
They  resemble  one  another  simply  because  they 
were  produced  under  the  same  conditions.  No 
trace  of  our  Epistle  is  to  be  found  in  the  2nd  cent. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  suggests  Jewish  readers. 
The  title  may  be  genuine  because  Christiana  had 
learnt  to  regard  themselves  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  It  was  probably  written  for  Christians 
generally,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  W.  Bruckner, 
in  his  Chronolog.  Reihen/olge  d.  N.T.  Brief e 
(Haarlem,  1890),  considers  that  it  cannot  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  A.D.  150,  as  it 
borrows  from  1  P,  which  was  written  during  the 
persecution  of  Trajan.  The  Judaizing  tone  implies 
a  late  stage  of  doctrinal  development,  inasmuch 
as  it  attacks  Paulinism  as  the  seed  of  an  existing 
Gnosticism.  The  true  address  reveals  itself  in  the 
phrase  '  your  synagogue '  (2s),  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  a  littls  conventicle  of  Essene  Chris- 
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tians  at  Rome.  The  phrase  'Diaspora'  denotes 
similar  scattered  conventicles,  in  which  alone  the 
true  Israel,  the  poor,  are  to  be  found.  By  'the 
rich '  is  meant  Christians  outside  the  conventicle. 
Pfleiderer,  in  his  Urchristenthum  (1887),  regards 
the  Epistle  as  representing  the  catholicized  Paul- 
inism of  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  He 
thinks  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas.  The  polemic  is  not  directed  against  St. 
Paul,  but  against  the  later  Gnostics  who  appealed 
to  his  authority.  There  is  nothing  Judaistic  in  the 
writer's  tone;  he  simply  enforces  the  truths  of 
practical  Christianity  as  understood  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject  is 
F.  Spitta  (Zur  Geschichte  u.  Litteratur  des  Ur- 
christenthum*, vol.  ii.  1896),  who,  while  allowing 
the  references  to  our  Epistle  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  avoids  the  reproach  of  coming  to 
a  commonplace  conclusion  by  starting  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  Christian  adaptation  of  a  Jewish  book, 
written  before  the  Christian  era.*  He  draws  this 
conclusion  from  the  considerations  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article,  and  explains  away  the 
resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  quoting 
parallels  from  the  A  pocrypha  and  other  Jewish 
writings. 

There  is  certainly  much  more  to  be  said  for 
this  theory  than  for  those  which  have  been  just 
described.  Postponing  its  examination  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  (independently 
of  what  has  been  already  said  under  the  head  of 
authorship  and  canonicity)  for  believing  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before  a.  d.  60.  In  the  present 
writer's  Introduction  to  St.  James,  chu  ii.,  will  be 
found  proof  that  it  was  known  to  Irenseus,  Theo- 
philus,  Justin  Martyr,  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  to 
Diognetus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and,  above  all, 
Hennas,  in  the  2nd  cent. ;  that  it  was  known  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  to  Barnabas,  to  the  authors  of 
the  Didachi  and  the  Testament*  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  during  the  1st  cent.  We  can,  however, 
afford  to  dispense  with  these  witnesses,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  known  to  more  than  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  above  Introduction  (ch.  iv.) 
that  traces  of  its  influence  may  be  seen  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  those  to  Timothy,  above  all  in  the  1st  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  deal  with  more 
than  the  last  two,  merely  premising  (1)  that  if  the 
Epistle  of  James  was  written  Dy  the  Lord's 
brother,  it  must  probably  have  been  written  before 
the  year  51  [Turner,  49],  the  date  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Council,  as  otherwise  it  must  have  contained 
some  reference  to  the  question,  which  was  then 
agitating  the  Diaspora,  as  to  the  admission  of 
Gentiles  into  the  Church ;  (2)  that  if  such  an 
Epistle  were  in  existence,  containing  phrases 
which  could  be  turned  against  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  it  was  likely  to  be  eagerly 
made  use  of  oj  Judaizers,  and  would  thus  be 
brought  under  St.  Paul's  notice.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  words  '  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all ' 
(Ja  21"),  might  easily  be  twisted  so  as  to  represent 
St.  James  as  insisting  on  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  code,  and  that  this  may  possibly  be 
alluded  to  in  the  words  (Ac  15M),  '  We  have  heard 
that  certain  which  went  out  from  us  troubled  you, 
saying,  Ye  must  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  law, 
to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment.'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  St.  Paul's 

•The  sune  view  is  taken  by  L.  Manebleau  In  an  article 
entitled  'L'Epitre  de  Jacques,  eat-elle  1'ueuvre  d'un  Chretien ?' 
which  appeared  In  the  Revue  de  Vhittoin  del  ntigiont,  Paris, 
1S86. 
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Epistles,  addressed  to  distant  Churches,  and  deal- 
ing so  much  with  personal  questions,  having  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  St.  James. 

The  main  points  of  connexion  between  the 
Epistles  are  Ro  2"  oi  yip  ol  dxpoaral  rbpov  SIkcum 
rapi  rif  8eif,  dXY  oi  rotT/ral  ripov  SiKaiuB^aorrcu, 
compared  with  Ja  la  ylrtalt  Tixip-al  Xfryov  xal 
ixpoaral  pbvov,  and  Ja  4U  vonfrtp  v6/u>v  (the  only 
other  place  in  NT  where  this  phrase  occurs) ;  the 
phrase  ra/m^dnji  rl/iov,  occurring  only  in  Ro  2*- " 
and  Ja  2"  ;  Ro  7a  §\hru  trtpor  rtuor  tr  roit  p4\ealr 
fiov  &m<rrpa.Ttv6iuror  Tip  ripup  toS  roit  fwv,  compared 
with  Ja  4'  xbBtr  r6\efiot  ;  oi*  irreOStr  4k  tut  rjSoriir 
iawr  rQr  arpaTevopirur  4r  roll  pSKeair  ifiwv ;  Ro  14* 
oi)  rlt  eX  i  Kplrar  iXKorptor  olxirrpi ;  r£  ISlip  xvplip 
arijicti  4  vitrei,  compared  with  Ja  4"  eft  tanr  rop.o- 
oYrijt  xal  Kpvr/jt,  <rb  Si  rif  tt  i  Kptrwr  rhr  r\ijo-lor ; 
Ro  5*"'  Ka&x.aft€$a  4r  row  9\l<f/e<nr,  tlSbret  In  ^  8\lf it 
irwofwri/r  Kartpydfenu,  4)  Si  {rro/iorii  Sonifi^',  4  Si 
Soia/iii  4XwlSa,  i)  Si  Axis  d  Karaw^tfrn,  In  4  aydxri 
rod  BeoO  4kk4xvtoi,  compared  with  Ja  1M  ratrav 
Xapir  IfffyraaBe  Stop  reipaayiott  Tepvritrrrre  rotxiXott, 
yirtboKorret  In  ro  Sodium  ipwr  rijt  xlarem  xarepyd- 
ftrtu  irwoiuurfyi,  4)  Si  inroporl)  tpyor  Tftnon  txtra  tva  Ifrt 
WXnoi ;  v.*  xavxdaao)  Si  i  dSe\<pit  i  rarnrot,  k.t.X. 
In  these  and  other  cases  of  resemblance  it  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  works  up  a  hint  received 
from  St.  James,  than  that  St.  James  omits  points 
of  interest  and  value  which  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand. 

The  crucial  test,  however,  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  is  to  be  found  in  the  controversy  as 
to  faith  and  works.  St.  James  had  said  over  and 
over  again  that  'faith  without  works  is  dead* 
(2"  etc.),  his  intention  being  (as  is  plain  from  v.14, 
and  the  illustration  in  w.™> M  of  a  philanthropy 
which  is  limited  to  words,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  tone  and  argument  of  the  Epistle),  not  to 
depreciate  faith,  which  is  with  him,  not  less  than 
with  St.  Paul,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
life  (see  1*-  *  21  6U),  but  to  insist  that  faith,  like 
lore,  is  valueless  if  it  has  no  effect  on  the  life. 
St  Paul  himself  does  the  same  in  1  Th  1*,  Gal  5*, 
1  Co  13*,  Ro  2*"w  and  elsewhere ;  but  in  arguing 
against  his  Judaizing  antagonists,  who  denied  sal- 
vation to  the  Gentiles  unless  they  were  circum- 
cised, and  in  all  other  respects  'performed  the 
works  of  the  law,'  he  had  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  for  men  to  be  justified  by  these  works, 
ana  that  it  was  by  faith  alone  that  even  the  Jews 
and  Abraham  himself  must  be  justified.  He  is 
therefore  compelled  to  challenge  the  phrase  of 
St.  James,  4)  riant  X«ol«  twt  tpyor  dpyi\  iarv,  tempi 
ianr,  by  a  direct  contradiction,  Xoytft/teSa  yip 
tucauBaSai  rlarei  trBpwror  xupl*  tpyor  rbpay,  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  appeals  to  the  confession  of  the 
Psalmist  (Ps  14.  143*;  see  Ro  &""•>,  Gal  3")  that 
'  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.' 
If  St.  James  wrote  after  St.  Paul,  must  he  not, 
with  these  passages  before  him,  have  either 
attempted  to  meet  the  arguments,  if  he  dissented  ; 
or  if  he  agreed  with  them  (as  he  certainly  does 
in  S*"  3*),  would  he  not  have  avoided  the 
use  of  phrases  such  as  vupit  r<S»  tpyor,  which 
were  liable  to  be  misunderstood  alike  by  the 
followers  and  the  opponents  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  T 

St.  Paul  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  blessings 
promised  to  Abiaham  and  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  in  him,  and  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  are  anterior  to,  and  irrespective 
of,  the  law  ;  that  the  Scripture  expressly  attributes 
to  Abraham  a  righteousness,  not  of  works,  but  of 
faith,  and  states  generally  that '  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith.'  To  these  arguments  no  reference  is 
made  by  St.  James,  except  to  the  familiar  quota- 
tion, 4wlartvaer  'kppah.it  rip  9eip  xal  ikoylaBif  atrip  tit 
turawrfrw  (2n*a),  which  was  probably  in  common 


use  among  the  Jews,  to  prove  that  orthodoxy  of 
doctrine  sufficed  for  salvation.  His  answer  to  the 
text  so  used  is  that  Abraham's  faith  proved  itsell 
by  action  when  he  offered  Isaac  on  the  altar :  if 
he  had  not  acted  thus,  he  would  not  have  been 
accounted  righteous,  or  called  the  friend  of  God. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  St.  Paul  deals 
with  this  statement,  to  which  he  distinctly  refers 
in  Ro  4*.  St.  James  had  said,  'kfipaan  i  rart/p  iguSr 
o6k  t(  tpyor  4SiKaua8i) ;  St.  Paul  replies,  el  yap  i(  tpyor 
tSucauiOi),  txet  Kavxijfui ;  but  this,  as  he  proceeds  to 
show,  is  inconsistent  with  the  phrase  'reckoned 
for  righteousness,'  which  implies  an  act  of  free 
grace  on  the  part  of  God,  not  a  strict  legal  obliga- 
tion of  wages  earned  for  work  done.  His  second 
answer  is  to  replace  the  quotation  in  its  original 
context  (Ro  4'*-°)  as  spoken  of  the  birth,  not  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  Abraham's  faith  in  the  prom- 
ised birth  was  a  settled  trust  in  God,  a  long- 
continued  hoping  against  hope ;  it  was  this  posture 
of  mind,  not  any  immediate  action  consequent 
upon  it,  which  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. All  this  is  most  apposite  in  reference  to  the 
argument  of  St.  James,  and  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  it  by  Judaizers.  Bnt  put  the  case  the 
other  way :  suppose  St.  James  to  have  written 
after  St.  Paul ;  and  how  inconceivable  is  it  that 
he  should  have  made  no  attempt  to  guard  his 
position  against  such  an  extremely  formidable 
attack !  Again,  if  St.  James  was  really  opposed 
to  St.  Paul,  and  desired  to  maintain  that  man  was 
saved,  not  by  grace,  but  by  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  was  incumbent  alike  on  Gentile 
and  on  Jew,  why  has  he  never  uttered  a  syllable 
on  the  subject,  but  confined  himself  to  the  task  of 
proving  that  a  faith  which  bears  no  fruit  is  a  dead 
faith?  See  this  more  fully  developed  by  Spitta, 
I.e.  202-225. 

We  have  seen,  then,  (1)  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  Epistles  is  such  that  it  can  only 
be  explained  by  supposing  one  of  them  to  have 
been  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the  other  ;  (2) 
that  a  close  comparison  shows  that,  where  there  is  a 
resemblance,  the  statement  in  St.  James  is  in  general 
more  elementary,  less  exact  and  developed,  than 
that  in  St.  Paul ;  (3)  that,  in  the  controversy  on 
faith  and  works  in  particular,  St.  Paid  is  evi- 
dently anxious  to  guard  against  misunderstanding 
by  carefully  defining  terms  which  are  used  by  St. 
James  in  a  vague  general  sense  :  thus,  while  the 
latter  uses  rUrns  indefinitely,  at  one  time  of  genuine" 
Christian  trust  (l*-e  8Li  etc),  at  another  of  an 
empty  profession  (21*-"),  St  Panl  begins  his  dis- 
cussion by  twice  denning  it  as  'faith  in  Christ' 
(Ro  3"- ") ;  while  St  James  had  used  the  ambigu- 
ous word  tpyor  with  similar  vagueness,  St  Paul 
distinguishes  between  the  tpya  rS/iov  (Ro  3"""  9") 
and  the  tpyor  rUrreut  (ITh  1»,  2Th  lu),  'faith 
working  through  love '  (Gal  5').  There  is  a  still 
more  careful  limitation  in  Gal  2",  where  St  James' 
dw\tmtion,i(lpyor  SiKatoOraiirBporot  xal  oix  4' irla- 
revs  puSror,  is  qualified,  not  merely  as  to  the  principal 
terms  tpyor  and  riant,  but  also  as  to  the  extent 
of  opposition,  by  the  use  of  the  hypothetical  Her 
p4,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  causation  attributed  to 
faith,  Sid  being  substituted  for  4k  in  the  words  oi 
JiicotoOroi  irBporos  H  tpyor  riuov,  iir  p.4j  Sti  riarcwt 
'I1770C  Xpto-roO ;  (4)  that  whereas  the  argument  of 
St.  James  has  no  reference  to  St  Paul  or  to  the 
arguments  used  by  him,  St  Paul  turns  aside,  in 
the  most  skilful  and  delicate  way,  whatever  in 
the  argument  of  St  James  might  be  made  use  of 
by  Judaizers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  reaffirms 
in  more  guarded  language  the  truths  which  both 
apostles  held  in  common.  Nothing  could  be  more 
courteous  and  nothing  more  effective.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  imagine  St  James  to  be  answering 
St  Paul,  we  should  have  to  charge  him  with  dis 
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courtesy  in  addition  to  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  situation. 

It  remains  now  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Spitta, 
that  oar  Epistle  was  written  after  A.D.  40.  If  it 
was  written  by  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  this  is 
about  the  earliest  date  which  would  allow  time 
for  his  authority  to  establish  itself,  as  it  evidently 
had  done  when  the  letter  was  written,  and  also  for 
the  growth  of  a  Church  of  the  Diaspora  with  the 
experiences  described.  The  hypothesis,  however, 
which  we  have  to  meet  is  that  it  is  a  Jewish  writing 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  interpolated  and  adopted  by  a 
Christian,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Diaacht,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sibylline 
Books,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  were  inter- 
polated. All  that  is  required  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  form  is,  to  omit  the  words  toO  Kvpfou  'lyixov 
XpurroS  in  l1,  and  i)pui>  'I170-0O  XpurroC  in  21,  a  change 
which  greatly  simplifies  the  construction  of  rijj 
W{i)t  in  the  latter  passages,  leaving  the  familiar 
phrase  r%»  rUmr  rou  Kvplov'Ttjt  4o'£ijs,  examples  of 
which  are  quoted  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  (Spitta, 
p.  iv). 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  that  a  Chris- 
tian editor  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  such 
a  slight  revision.  We  may  possibly  explain  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Christ  among  the  ex- 
amples of  patience  given  in  51*- u,  on  the  ground 
that,  before  the  existence  of  our  Gospels,  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  would  be  less  familiar  with  the 
story  of  our  Lord,  than  they  were  with  the  OT 
Scriptures  which  were  'read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day.'  But  this  consideration  was 
hardly  likely  to  occur  to  a  Christian  (of  the  1st 
cent.  T  No  date  is  suggested  by  Spitta)  who  was 
desirous  to  adapt  a  Jewish  book  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.  (2)  We  must  remember  that  the 
general  Judaio  tone  is  explained  and  indeed  re- 
quired by  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  is  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  which  is  commended  to  us  on 
so  many  other  grounds.  It  is  his  office  to  interpret 
Christianity  to  the  Jews.  He  represents  ana  he 
addresses  the  many  thousands  who  believe  and 
are  zealous  for  the  law.  He  is  the  authority  whom 
St.  Paul's  opponents  profess  to  follow.  Tradition 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the  unbelieving 
Jews  as  still  doubting  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
whether  they  might  not  look  to  him  for  a  declara- 
tion against  Christianity  (see  quotation  from 
Hegesippus  in  the  art.  on  JAMBS).  (3)  There  is 
the  fact  of  the  resemblance  of  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  that  used  by  St.  James  in  the  Acts. 

(4)  There  is  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  the  Epistle  and  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, especially  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Spitta 
labours  to  show  that  both  borrow  from  older  Jewish 
writings.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  far 
more  probable  that  one  of  the  two  borrowed  in- 
directly, taking  these  sayings  straight  from  the 
other,  than  that  they  shonldf  both  have  collected 
them  independently  from  a  variety  of  obscure 
sources.  But  it  is  mere  perversity  to  put  forward 
such  vague  parallels  as  are  adduced  from  rabbinical 
writings  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  for  instance,  or 
the  perishable  treasures  of  earth,  by  way  of 
accounting  for  the  exact  resemblance  existing 
between  Ja  5»  and  Mt  5"-",  Ja  5»- »  and  Mt  6*. 
Indeed  this  is  true  of  almost  all  the  resemblances 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  commentators. 

(5)  The  Epistle  contains  many  phrases  which  bear 
a  recognized  Christian  stamp,  even  though  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  some  approach  to  them  in  pre- 
Christian  documents.  Such  are  dSe\<bol  /xov  iyamp-ol 
(li*.  i*  2*),  ^  xapowria  roB  xvplov  (S1-*),  rein  Tpeo-pv- 
ripovt  rfp  «\«Xi^rlar  (5"),  Tpovevf&aBuaar  tr'  aiVi# 
dXetyasret  ikaltp  iv  r$  6r6uan  (5M),  K\npoyi/um  rf/t 
fiae&tlat  lit  trrryytdaro  (2*),  /3ou\T;ffris  iv*K6rjoev 
i»uSi  \6yif  iki/Otlas,  elt  rb  ttvat  %xat  irapx^r  Tiro 


rwr  airou  ktwiiAtwv  (l18),  popm>  tA«ok  tA>  r!jt  f\tv 
Sepias  (1*),  suggesting  a  contrasted  law  of  bondage, 
of  the  letter  as  opposed  to  the  spirit.  (6)  But  the 
characteristic  quality,  after  all,  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  particular  phrases  or  occasional  reminiscences 
of  our  Lord's  teaching,  but  in  the  identity  of  spirit 
between  our  Epistle  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  is  so  striking  as  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that,  if  the  former  is  not  Christian,  then  neither  is 
the  latter.  (7)  Spitta  does  not  suggest  that  the 
name  'James'  is  an  addition  by  the  supposed 
Christian  editor.  We  have  seen  now  exactly  the 
Epistle  agrees  with  all  that  we  know  of  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord ;  but  if  this  is  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  original  pre-Christian 
document,  where  is  the  author  to  be  found  who 
combines  in  himself  so  many  remarkable  character- 
istics? We  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  comparing 
it  with  the  Jewish  Apoc.  writings,  such  as  Ps-Sol. 
Where  do  we  find  an  approach  in  any  of  these  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Epistle  as  summed  up  in  the 
section  on  its  contents  which  follows  ? 

iv.  Contents. — The  design  of  the  Epistle  is  on 
the  one  hand  to  encourage  the  believing  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  bear  their 
trials  patiently,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  warn 
them  against  certain  errors  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 

L  Of  Trial  (l™8)-— (<0  Trial  Is  sent  to  perfect  the  Christian 
character.  That  it  may  have  this  effect  wisdom  la  needed  ;  and 
this  wisdom  is  given  In  answer  to  believing  prayer  fl*8).  A 
warning  against  doubleraindedness.  The  believer  should  recog- 
nise the  greatness  of  his  calling,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be 
either  elated  or  depressed  by  outward  clrcumstanoes 
(b)  Patient  endurance  of  trial  leads  to  the  crown  of  life  promised 
to  all  that  love  God  (1").  («)  Though  outward  trial  is  appointed 
by  God  for  our  good,  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  inner  weak- 
ness which  is  brought  to  light  by  trial  is  from  God.  God  is 
perfect  goodness,  and  only  sends  what  is  good.  The  disposition  to 
misuse  God's  appointments  comes  from  man's  own  lusts,  which, 
if  yielded  to,  lead  to  death  as  their  natural  consequence 
(dl  So  far  from  God's  tempting  man  to  evil,  it  Is  only  by  his 
will,  through  the  regenerating  power  of  his  word,  that  we  are 
raised  to  that  new  and  higher  life  which  shall  eventually 
penetrate  and  renew  the  whole  creation  (lie-is^ 

11.  How  we  ehould  receive  the  Word  (il»S7).— (a)  As  humble 
listeners,  not  as  excited  speakers  (limi  (M  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  listen  to  the  word ;  we  most  carry  it  out  in  action  (l21*). 
(e)  Blessing  comes  to  him  alone  who  patiently  studies  the  word, 
and  frames  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  liberty 
embodied  therein  <oT)  Ritual  observance  is  of  no  avail 

unless  it  helps  as  to  rule  the  tongue,  and  practise  brotherly 
kindness  and  unworldliness 

ill  Warning  againet  Raped  of  Psrsons  (a)  Oourtesy 

to  the  rich,  if  combined  with  discourtesy  to  the  poor,  is  a  sign 
of  weakness  of  faith,  and  proves  that  we  are  not  whole-hearted 
in  the  servioe  of  him  who  is  the  sole  glory  of  believers  (21-*). 
(b)  The  poor  have  more  title  to  our  respect  than  the  rich,  since 
they  are  more  often  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom ; 
while  it  is  the  rich  who  maltreat  the  brethren,  and  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ  (S*-7).  (e)  If  it  is  from  obedience  to  the  royal 
law  of  love  that  we  show  oourtesy  to  the  rich,  it  is  well ;  but  if 
we  do  this  only  from  respect  of  persons,  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
law,  and  a  defiance  of  the  Lawgiver,  no  Mas  than  murder  and 
adultery  (28-11).  (d)  Remember  that  we  shall  all  be  tried  by 
the  law  of  liberty,  which  looks  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  out- 
ward action  only.   It  is  the  merciful  who  obtain  mercy  (Sis- 

iv.  Belief  and  Practice  (#*•«*).—(«)  A  mere  profession  of 
faith  without  corresponding  action  is  of  no  avail  (£h)l  As  may 
be  seen  in  the  parallel  oaae  of  benevolence,  when  it  does  not  go 
beyond  words  (21*17).  Without  action  we  have  no  evidenoe  of 
the  existence  of  faith  (p*).  The  orthodox  belief  of  the  Jew  is 


shared  by  the  demons,  and  only  Increases  their  misery 

(6)  True  faith,  such  as  that  of  Abraham  ■  J   " 

embodies  itself  in  action  (2»«5). 


land  Rahab,  necessarily 


t.  Warning!  with  reepeet  to  the  urn  of  the  Tongue  (3>'l*)i— 
(o)  Great  responsibility  of  the  office  of  teacherjrfX  (b)  Diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  controlling  the  tongue  (3*8).  (c)  Incon- 
sistency of  supposing  that  we  can  offer  acceptable  praise  to 
God  a*  long  aa  we  speak  evil  of  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (^O). 

vL  True  and  /alee  Wiedom  (gu-]s\_ (o)  The  wisdom  which 
oomes  from  God  is  simple  and  straightforward,  full  of  kind- 
ness and  all  good  fruits  (3U-".1S).  <b)  If  there  Is  a  wisdom 
which  does  not  conduce  to  peace,  but  is  accompanied  by  bitter- 
ness and  Jealousy,  it  is  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  carnal, 
devilish  (Slu*X 

viL  Warning  againet  Quarreleomeneee  and  Worldlineu 
— (a)  The  cause  of  quarrels  is  that  each  man  seeks  to  gratify  his 
own  selfish  impulses,  and  to  snatch  his  neighbour's  portion  of 
worldly  good  (41-  2).   (6)  No  satisfaction  can  be  th  is  obtained. 
Even  our  prayers  can  give  us  no  satisfaction  if  they  are  infected 
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with  this  worldly  spirit  (4f).  (c)  Ood  demands  the  service  of 
the  whole  heart,  and  will  reveal  himself  to  none  but  those  who 
yield  up  their  wills  to  his  (41-*).  (d)  Therefore  resist  the  devil, 
who  is  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  turn  to  Ood  In  humble 
repentanoe  (*'  •").  (<)  Oeate  to  find  fault  with  others.  Those 
who  condemn  their  neighbours  condemn  the  law  itself,  and 
usurp  the  offloe  of  him,  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  alone 
has  the  power  and  right  to  judge  (4"-  "X  (/)  Worldlineas  is 
also  shown  in  the  oonndent  laying-out  of  plans  of  life  without 
referenoe  to  Ood  (41s-"). 

viiL  Dtntmeiationt  and  Bneouragmmtt  (Bi-n)— <«)  Woe  to 
those  who  have  been  heaping  up  money  and  living  in  luxury  on 
the  very  eve  of  Judgment.    Woe  especially  to  those  who  have 

Grand  down  the  poor  and  murdered  the  innocent  (61-*).  (6) 
t  the  brethren  bear  their  sufferings  patiently,  knowing  that 
the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  that  he  will  make  all  tilings  turn  out 
for  their  good.  Let  them  imitate  Job  and  the  prophets,  and  so 
Inherit  the  blessings  pronounced  on  those  who  endure  (o*uX 

lx.  MiHxllaneoui  frecfptt  (&»■*>).—  (a)  Swear  not  (6i»l  (6) 
Let  all  your  feelings  of  Joy  and  sorrow  be  sanctified  and 
ood  trolled  by  religion  (61*1  (c)  In  sickness  let  the  elders  be 
called  in  to  pray  and  anoint  the  sick  with  a  view  to  his  recovery 
(61*.  !•).  (d)  Confess  your  sins  to  one  another,  and  pray  for  one 
another  with  all  earnestness  (6in«).  («)  The  blessing  on  one 
who  wins  back  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  (5M.  *»). 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  St.  James'  practical  teaching  may  per- 
haps be  stated  as  follows :— Man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
Ood  (S»X  the  All-good  (1U- 1T) ;  but  he  has  fallen  into  sin  by 
yielding  to  his  lower  impulses  against  his  sense  of  right  (lit  u 
41-*.  17),  and  the  natural  consequence  of  sin  is  death,  bodily  and 
spiritual  (11*  &*•  *•  *).  Not  only  is  man  liable  to  sin,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  all  sin,  and  that  frequently  (S2).  God  of  his 
free  bounty  has  provided  a  means  by  which  we  may  conquer  sin ; 
he  has  begotten  us  anew  through  his  word  sown  in  our  hearts 
(lis.  U).  Our  salvation  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we  receive 
the  word  (1*1).  If  we  have  a  steadfast  faith  in  Ood's  goodness 
(1S.7.U21);  if  we  read,  mark,  learn,  and  Inwardly  digest  the 
word,  so  as  to  make  it  the  guiding  principle  of  our  life,  tile  law 
of  liberty  by  which  all  our  words  and  actions  are  regulated  (1** 
212),  bearing  its  natural  fruit  in  oompassion  and  love  towards  our 
fellow-men  (1"  2*-  u.  16),  then  our  souls  are  saved  from  death,  we 
are  made  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  promised  to  those  who  love 
Ood  (I1*- 36  2*)  But  the  training  by  which  we  are  prepared  for 
this  crown  of  life  is  not  pleasant  to  the  natural  man.  It  Involves 
trial  and  endurance  (l2-*- 12) ;  It  Involves  constant  watchfulness 
and  self-control  and  prayer  for  heavenly  wisdom,  in  order  that 
we  may  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  (1*>  3»«-  "i  Thus  faith  is  exercised  ;  we  are  enabled  to 
see  things  as  Ood  sees  them  (21-*),  to  rise  above  the  tem- 
poral to  the  eternal  (!*■"),  to  be  not  simply  patient,  bat 
to  rejoice  in  affliction  (1«  gl-  *•  10-  ii)  and  exult  in  the  hope  set 
before  us  (1»- 1*),  until  at  last  we  grow  up  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  Christian  (1*  8*),  wise  with  that  wisdom  which  comes 
from  above,  the  wisdom  which  is  steadfast,  unpretending, 
gentle,  considerate,  affectionate,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
the  parent  of  righteousness  and  peace  (SIT-  ■*).  But  there  are 
many  who  choose  the  friendship  of  the  world  instead  of  the 
friendship  of  Ood,  so  vexing  his  Holy  Spirit  and  yielding  them- 
selves to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  yet  even  then  he  does  not  leave 
them  to  themselves,  but  gives  more  grace,  hedging  in  their  ways 
in  the  present  and  warning  them  of  Judgment  to  oome  (4**  &1-*)l 
If  they  humble  themselves  under  his  hand,  and  repent  truly  of 
their  sins,  he  will  lift  them  up ;  if  they  draw  nigh  to  him,  he  will 
draw  nigh  to  them  (47-1*).  Here,  too,  we  may  be  helpful  to  one 
another  by  mutual  confession  and  by  prayer  for  one  another. 
Great  Is  the  power  of  prayer  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  (&1M0). 

LmuTou.— In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  see  the 
Commmtariet  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (1648),  Esttus  (1681),  Gebser 
(Berlin,  1828,  oontains  extracts  from  the  Fathers),  Bchnecken- 
burger  (Stuttgart,  1882),  Theile  (a  oondenaed  Variorum  ed.  1833), 
Kern  (Tubingen,  1838),  Schegg  (Roman  Catholic),  1883,  Plumptre 
(in  Camb.  BM*.  1878V  Plummer  (In  Bxpomtor'i  Bibtt,  1891), 
especially  Beysrilag  (Gottingen,  1888)  See  further  R  Weiss 
Die  tathoL  Briefe,  Text-kril.  Untertuchungm  u.  TexthertUt- 
tma,  1892;  W.  Schmidt,  Lthtvthalt  d.  Jaoobutbrle/u,  1889 :  B. 
W.  Dale,  Jfp.  of  Jama,  1896 ;  Review  of  Spitta's  theory  in  Grit. 
Rev.  1896,  p.  277  fL  ;  van  Macau  in  ThT,  July,  1897. 

J.  B.  Mayor. 
J  AKIN  (p?:).  —  1.  A  son  of  Simeon,  Gn  4610, 
Ex  6U,  Nu  26w,  1  Ch  4".  The  gentilio  name 
Jaminites  ('iv.v)  occurs  in  Nn  28".  See  Gene- 
alogy, II.  1.  2.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  2".  See  GENE- 
ALOGY, IV.  7.  3.  A  priest  (!,  or  Levite)  who 
took  part  in  the  promulgating  of  the  law,  Neh  87. 

JAMLECH  (ifo:).— A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4**. 

JAKNIA  ("Io^io,  'Iaiireto,  'lamia),  1  Mao  4»  6" 
10*  15*  2  Mac  12*-  »•  «>.  —  The  later  name  of 
Jabneel  (wh.  see). 

Jamnites  (of  'la/wmu,  Jamnitas),  gentilic  name, 
S  Mao  12» ;  of .  ot  t»  'laitria,  12". 

JAHAI  {'sp,  perhaps  for  njijc  'J*  answers').— A 
Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  5>*  AV  Jaanai. 


JANGLING.— In  1  Ti  1*  fumuoXoyta  is  tr*  in  AV 
'rain  jangling,'  after  Tind.  and  most  VSS;  RV 
•  vain  talking,  which  is  near  the  Rhem.  NT  '  vaina 
talke.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
bibL  Greek,  but  lumiokoyot  occurs  in  Tit  lw,  EV 
•vain  talker.'  The  Eng.  word  'jangle'  (of  Low 
Germ,  origin ;  Skeat  compares  Lat.  gannire,  to  yelp) 
was  occasionally  used  in  1011  in  the  sense  (still 
common)  of  'quarrel,'  but  more  frequently  in 
the  sense  of  'chatter,'  and  that  is  its  meaning 
here.  Chaucer  (Personet  Tale)  says,  '  Jangling  is 
whan  man  speketh  to  moche  before  folk,  and 
clappeth  as  a  mille,  and  taketh  no  kepe  what  he 
seith ' ;  and  in  the  same  Tale, '  A  philosophre  seyde, 
whan  men  axed  him  how  that  men  sholde  plesa 
the  peple;  and  he  answerde,  "do  many  gode 
werkes,  and  speke  few  jangles." '  J.  Hastings. 

JANIM  (d<k  Kethibh;  AV  Janum,  following 
l£ert  ou;).— A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
near  Beth-tappuah,  Jos  15**.  The  site  is  uncertain. 

JANNAI  (AV  Janna,  TR  lani ;  Lach.,  Tisch., 
Treg.,  WH  'larral).—An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3M. 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES  ('law**  col  'lauPpfjt).— 
The  traditional  names  of  the  two  Egyp.  magi- 
cians, who  by  their  enchantments  imitated  the 
signs  which  Moses  showed  before  Pharaoh.  In 
Scripture  the  names  occur  only  in  2  Ti  3*  'As 
Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so  do  these 
also  withstand  the  truth.'  The  allusions  to  them 
elsewhere  are  numerous  and  widespread,  though 
full  of  anachronisms  and  contradictions.  J.  and 
J.  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Balaam  (Sohar 
90.  2)  or  his  young  men  {Jerus.  Targ.  Nu  22s); 
and  yet  they  were  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  so 
interpreted  a  dream  of  the  king  as  to  forebode 
the  birth  of  Moses,  and  cause  the  oppression  (to. 
Ex  1").  They  are  mentioned  by  name  as  oppos- 
ing Moses  (to.  Ex  7U),  but  were  so  awed  by 
Moses'  later  signs  as  to  become  proselytes,  ana 
leave  Egypt  with  '  the  mixed  multitude '  ( Yalkut 
Reubens  81.  2).  They  instigated  Aaron  to  make 
the  golden  calf  (Tikkunim  106.  4),  and  yet  came 
with  Balaam  from  Pethor  when  he  visited  the 
camp  of  Balak  [Jerus.  Targ.  Nu  22").  As  to 
their  death,  there  are  diverse  accounts.  They 
were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  put  to  death 
after  the  incident  of  the  golden  calf,  or  during 
the  slaughter  of  Phinehas.  Their  names  occur 
also  in  the  Gospel  of  Nieodemus  (ch.  6),  where 
Nicodemus  warns  Pilate  by  the  example  of  J. 
and  J.  not  to  condemn  Jesus;  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Peter,  where  Paul  makes  use  of  J. 
and  J.,  to  warn  Nero  against  Simon's  deceptions 
(Lipgiua,  Apocr.  Ajpostelgeseh.  ii  302),  and  in  Con- 
stitut.  Apostol.  vui.  1,  where  J.  and  J.  are  par- 
alleled with  Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  while  Palladics 
(c.  A.D.  420)  narrates  that  Macarius  visited  their 
tomb  (SchUrer,  SJP  n.  iii  150).  In  Gentile 
circles  we  find  the  Roman  writers  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xxx.  2)  and  Apuleius  (Apolog.  c.  90)  mentioning 
Moses  and  Jannes  among  the  famous  magicians 
of  antiquity;  and  a  Gr.  philosopher  N  urn  en  ins 
(2nd  cent.  A.D.),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Prop.  Evang. 
ix.  8),  speaks  of  J.  and  J.  as  Egyp.  Upoypa/tfiartit. 
The  early  date  of  the  tradition  and  its  wide  spread 
prove  Levy  in  error  in  contending  that  J.  and  J. 
are  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  {Chald.  Wort.  337). 

In  2  Ti  3*  there  is  a  various  reading  MaitfipQt ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  Mamre,  too  or  snip?, 
in  Jewish  circles  also.  The  spelling  trg)9»  is 
found  in  Midrash  Vayyosha'  (is.  from  Ex  14**), 
and  also  in  Yalkut  Shtmeoni  and  the  Talmudic 
tractate  Menachoth  85a  (quoted  in  Aruch). 

It  is  probable  that  Jannes,  otherwise  spelt  eta* 
or  ?jnV,  is  a  corruption  of  'IwdVrr/t = j^V :  with  a  side 
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allusion,  however,  to  Aram.  *)V  'he  who  misleads '; 
and  that  Jambres  is  from  '19:,  ptcp.  tij?  '  he  who 
opposes.'  The  insertion  of  j3  into  the  Yamre  and 
Mamrt  recalls  M<mftn>  (Gn  13")  and  'A/tPpd/t  (Ex  618) 
in  LXX  Schottgen  gives  other  spellings  of  the 
names  in  Jewish  writings. 

Litsbatuu.— Sch6ttgen  {Bar.  Bib.)  ud  WeUtein  (Kov.  Tut.) 
on  2  Ti  8» ;  Schurer  BJP  a.  lii.  14B8. :  Baxtorf,  CAoid.  £».  «. 
KjoV,  and  the  Bible  Lexicons.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

J  ANNE  S  AND  JAMBRES,  BOOK  OF.— An  apoc- 
ryphon  not  yet  discovered.  It  is  twice  mentioned 
bV  Origen.  On  Mt  27s  Origen  says  that  St.  Paul,  in 
2Ti  3*,  does  not  quote  ' from  public  writings,  but 
from  a  sacred  book,  which  is  entitled  The  Book  of 
Jannes  and  Mambres.'  (The  form  Mambres  is 
found  in  Codd.  F  G  and  Itala  of  2  Ti  3s,  and  in 
many  Latin  authors.  The  Jews  also  knew  the 
form  19c).  On  Mt  23"  Origen  adduces  2  Ti  3* 
aa  an  instance  in  which  an  apocr.  writing  is 
quoted  in  Scripture.  The  same  work  is  prob- 
ably intended  in  the  Decretum  Gelasii,  under  the 
title  Poenitentia  Jamnis  et  Mambra.  Whether 
St.  Paul  really  read  the  work,  or,  as  Theodoret 
opines,  gathered  his  information  from  the  un- 
written teaching  of  the  Jews,  we  can  but  con- 
jecture. There  are  two  points  slightly  in  favour 
of  Origen— (1)  The  fact  that  the  Gentiles,  Pliny, 
Apuleius,  and  Numenius  knew  of  J.  and  J.,  seems 
to  point  to  a  written  source;  and  since  Pliny 
died  A.D.  70,  the  work  was  probably  in  existence 
before  2  Ti  was  written.  (2)  The  fact  that  Pal. 
Targ.  gives  the  Gr.  form  of  the  names  crnci  d*i', 
seems  to  imply  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
and  Modad  (which  see),  the  Targumist  is  quoting 
from  a  written  source.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  an  oral  tradition,  but 
with  a  definite  apocryphal  work. 

LrmuTUML— Schurer,  BJP  u.  Ut.  14911. ;  Zdckler,  Apokr.  d. 
AT,  424 ;  Fabriclua,  Codex  puudepigr.  VTA.  813-325. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
JANOAH.— 1.  (rru;).  A  town  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Napbtali,  near  Kedesh,  2  K  15*.  It 
is  the  modern  Yandh.  See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  ii. 
2.  (nij'u;,  AV  Janohah).  A  place  on  the  border  of 
Ephraim,  east  of  Taanath-shiloh,  Jos  16*- 7.  In  the 
4th  cent.  a.d.  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  'Jano')  it  was 
known  as  lying  in  Akrabattine  (the  region  of 
'Akrabeh  in  the  hills  east  of  Shechem),  12  Roman 
miles  east  of  Neapolis  (Shechem),  or  where  the 
present  Ydndn  now  stands,  with  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Nun.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xu.  (cf. 
Robinson,  BRP  iii.  297 ;  Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  6 ; 
Buhl,  GAP  178).  C.  R.  Conder. 

JAPHETH  (ny;,  'Id^efl).— The  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  number  of 
tribes  (esp.  Gn  10s"4). 

1.  In  the  article  Ham  we  have  seen  reasons  for 
adopting^  the  opinion  according  to  which  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  originally  represented  a  division  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but  which  part  of  the 
population  was  represented  by  Japheth  is  not 
clear:  Wellhausen  (JDTh  xxi.  403)  conjectured 
the  Philistines;  Budde  (Urgesch.  338 ft),  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  but  the  words  in  the  blessing  of  Noah 

JGn  V),  '  God  make  room  (so  perhaps  literally)  for 
Tapheth  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,'  would 
seem  to  imply  a  closer  relationship  than  that  of 
neighbouring  nations,  and  one  more  resembling 
that  of  castes  of  tribes  forming  a  single  state,  like 
the  Ramnes  and  Titles  in  Rome,  or  the  Brahmins 
and  Kshattriyaa  of  Hindustan.  Of  the  name 
'Japheth,'  however,  with  any  such  denotation  there 
is  no  trace.  The  text  of  Gn  offers  no  etymology  for 
the  name,  but  only  an  assonance  with  Aram,  nne '  to 
be  wide' ;  and  though  a  name  derived  from  this  root 
would  perhaps  have  a  parallel  in  the  Nabateean  rnnt, 


there  are  other  Semitic  roots  from  which  the  name 
could  with  equal  probability  be  derived ;  the 
etymology  which  has  found  most  favour  is  from 
the  Hebrew  ns*  'to  be  beautiful,'  whence  the 
Arabic-speaking  Jews  make  it  the  equivalent  of 
'  Al-Hasan ' ;  and  this,  though  not  free  from  gram- 
matical difficulty,  is  accepted  by  some  modern 
authorities. 

2.  As  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  natural  to  compare  Japheth  with 
Iapetos,  a  personage  who  appears  in  Homer  (II. 
vin.  479)  as  a  giant,  and  in  Hesiod  as  the  fathei 
of  Prometheus;  while  in  a  passage  of  Berosus, 
quoted  on  the  very  questionable  authority  of 
Moses  of  Chorene  (ed.  Florival,  i.  30),  a  Chaldsean 
cosmogony  makes  an  Iapetos  joint  founder  of  the 
human  family  with  two  others  whom  Moses  not 
unnaturally  identifies  with  Ham  and  Shem.*  The 
only  value  of  this  notice  is  that  we  learn  from  it 
who  first  compared  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  legends. 
The  identification  is  "etymologieally  possible  (La- 
garde,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  256),  but  not 
certainly  correct,  since  the  Greek  language  offers 
a  sufficiently  good  derivation  for  the  name  of  the 
giant  Iapetos  (Ebeling,  Lexicon  Homericum,  s.v.), 
and  the  original  import  of  the  biblical  Japheth  is 
not  obviously  connected  with  the  giant :  if  the  two 
names  are  in  reality  traceable  to  the  same  source, 
the  latter  is  more  probably  Semitic  than  Greek, 
but  it  may  very  well  be  neither. 

3.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in 
ancient  (Jos.  Ant.  L  vi.  1 ;  Talm.  Bab.,  Yoma, 
f.  10a ;  Talm.  Jer.,  Megillah,  p.  19 ;  for  other 
Rabbinic  references  see  Nenbauer,  Gtog.  du  Talm. 
421  ff.)  and  in  modern  times  (see  Lagarde,  I.e.,  and 
esp.  Lenormant,  (frig,  de  VHist?  1882)  to  identify 
the  tribes  derived  from  Japheth,  of  which  Madai 
or  Media,  Javan  or  Ionia,  and  of  Javan's  sons 
Citium  and  Tarshish  are  familiar,  and  perhaps 
Meshech  and  Tubal  may  be  said  to  be  known  ; 
while  the  remaining  names  occur  either  in  this 
table  only  (Tiros,  Riphath)  or  chiefly  besides 
in  Ezk  (esp.  chs.  27.  38)  and  Jer  (Ashkenaz). 
The  omission  of  the  name  of  Persia,  which 
is  known  to  Ezekiel  (27w  38*),  seems  to  give  us  a 
terminus  ad  quern  for  the  composition  of  the  list, 
while  the  fact  that  Magog  occupies  the  second 
place  shows  that  it  can  be  little  earlier  than 
Ezekiel's  time.  The  names  of  the  grandsons  may 
represent  the  results  of  more  extended  knowledge 
than  that  expressed  in  the  names  of  the  sons ;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  table  in  any  form  was 
derived  from  an  official  source ;  the  names  which 
it  contains  belong  to  distant  nations,  known  to  the 
Israelites  of  Ezekiel's  time  chiefly  by  hearsay, 
though  several  of  them  had  by  that  date  acquired 
some  political  importance.  The  writer  who  made 
them  descendants  of  Japheth  would  seem  to  have 
already  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Gn  9"  which 
appears  in  the  Targ.  Onk.,  and  Talm.  Bab.  I.e., 
according  to  which  it  is  God,  not  Japheth,  who 
is  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  The  first  clause, 
'  God  make  room  for  Japheth,'  when  the  room  was 
no  longer  confined  to  Palestine,  would  be  a  ground 
for  counting  among  Japheth's  descendants  the  bar- 
barians who  peopled  the  unknown  north  and  the 
islands  of  the  unexplored  sea. 

D.  S.  Marqoliouth. 
JAPHETH  (*ldc*0).— A  region  whose  identity  is 
uncertain,  mentioned  in  Jth  2*.  Holofernes  '  came 
unto  the  borders  of  Japheth,  which  were  toward 
the  south,  over  against  Arabia.' 

JAPHIA  (TK;    B  'Ie<pSi,  A,  Luc  'Itu/mU; 

*  The  modem  Armenian  poet  Pakratuni  (Baig,  i.  p.  17)  rather 
Ingeniously  thinks  of  '  earthly '  and  '  heavenly '  names.  The 
Armenian  form  of  the  name  In  Moees  is  Japetosthe,  whereon 
Pictet  (Original  Indo-Europimnet,  L  627)  baaed  somelnferenoea, 
accepted  by  Lenormant,  to.  n.  L 19L 
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Japhia). — 1.  King  of  Lachish,  who,  together  with 
the  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  and  Eglon,  joined 
Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  attacking  the 
Gibeonites  after  the  latter  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Israelites.  The  five  '  kings  of  the  Amorites ' 
were  routed  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  fled  to 
the  cave  at  Makkedah,  where  they  were  slain  at 
Joshua's  command  (Jos  103*-)- 

2.  (B  "Utplet,  'IofoC*.  'larovoi ;  A  'A<pU,  'la<pU  ; 
Luc.  Nd^ed,  'Axucin,  lapty)  One  of  David's  sons 
born  at  Jerusalem ;  the  list  is  given  three  times 
(2  S  iP*-",  I  Ch  3M  14«).        J.  F.  STKNMNO. 

JAPHIA  (b'b;).— A  town  on  the  south  border  of 
Zcbulun,  Jos  W.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Yd/a,  near  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hills.  See 
SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  v.  (cf.  Robinson,  BBP*  ii. 
343  f.). 

JAPHLET  (ois»J.— The  eponym  of  an  Asherite 
family,  1  Ch  7**-.   See  Genealogy. 

JAPHLETITES  (U^:).—  The  name  of  an  un- 
identified tribe  mentioned  in  stating  the  boundaries 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,  Jos  16*  (see  Dillmann's 
note). 

JAR  AH  (TO:).— A  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch  9°. 
In  8"  he  is  called  Jehoaddah,  and  Battel  (in  SBOT) 
would  substitute  jtjb*  for  h-jd;  (so  Siegfried-Stade 
and  [doubtfully]  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.;  and  Gray,  Heb. 
Prop.  Name*,  283,  n.  14). 

JAREB  (a-v,  'lapeln,  lof>efjS)  is  twice  employed  by 
Hosea  (5U  l&)  as  a  designation  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  proper  name  or  a  descriptive 
epithet.  AV,  which,  like  RV,  has  '  king  J.'  in  the 
text,  offers  in  the  marg.  the  alternative  renderings 
'  the  king  of  J.'  or  '  the  king  that  should  plead,' 
while  RVm  gives  'a  king  that  should  contend.' 
Sayce  (HCM  417)  conjectures  that  J.  may  have 
been  the  natal  name  of  the  usurper  who  seized  the 
throne  of  Assyria  after  the  death  of  Shalnianeser 
nr.  in  Dee.  B.C.  723,  and  who  is  known  to  history 
as  Sargon  II.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
assume  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  early  Bab.  monarchs  (Sargon  I.),  just  as  his 
two  predecessors,  who  were  also  usurpers,  ex- 
changed their  original  names  (Pul  and  Ulula)  for 
those  of  earlier  Assyr.  kings  (Tiglath-pileser  and 
Shalraaneser).  What  appears  to  be  a  fatal  objection 
to  Sayce's  theory,  is  that  we  seem  compelled  by 
internal  evidence  of  the  strongest  character  to 
assign  the  whole  of  Hos  4-14  to  a  date  prior  even 
to  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (734),  whereas,  if  J.  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Sargon,  we  should  have  to  bring  down 
the  date  of  some  at  least  of  these  chaps,  to  about 
b.c.  722,  the  year  when  Samaria  fell.  Others  (like 
AVm,  RVm),  connecting  J.  (ax)  'with  2-^= strive, 
render,  e.p.,  'the  warlike  king'  (W.  R.  Smith),  'a 
hostile  king'  (Gesenius),  'king  Combat'  (Farrar), 
'  Kampfhahn '  (Guthe  in  Kautzsch's  AT).  Reuss, 
deriving  J.  from  the  same  root  an,  makes  it=Lat. 
patronus,  a  title  which  he  holds  to  be  fairly  applic- 
able to  a  king  whose  assistance  had  been  invoked 
by  Ephraim  and  Judah  (2  K  15w  16').  Spader's 
identification  of  'the  combatant  king'  with 
Assurdftn  (c.  755)  lacks  probability,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  WhitehouBe,  who  agrees  with  Nowack  that 
J.  is  Tiglath-pileser  in.  (745-728).  A  very  attractive 
explanation  of  the  name  is  offered  by  McCurdy, 
who  considers  that  J.  is  a  participial  adjective 
from  the  root  aai  meaning  '  to  be  great.'  Jareb 
would  thus  answer  to  the  familiar  title  of  Assyr. 
monarchs,  'the  great  king'  (Hist.  Proph.  and 
Hon.  L  415).    W.  Max  Mifller  (ZATW,  1897,  p. 


334)  obtains  the  same  meaning  by  dividing  the 
words  ai  <ata  instead  of  av  ix>.  So  also  Cheyne 
[Expositor,  Nov.  1897,  p.  364 ;  cf .  Expos.  Times,  ix 
[18981  pp.  364,  428).  See  further,  Nowack,  Kl. 
Proph.  ad  loc. ;  Neubauer,  Zeitsckr.f.  Assyr.  iii.  103j 
Hommel,  Getch.  Bab.- Assyr.  680;  Schrader,  COT* 
ii  136.  J.  A  Selbib 

JARED  (tj;,  pausal  form  TJ.S  LXX  'UptS,  NT 
'liper).— The  father  of  Enoch,  Gn  51*-     *  *  **, 

1  Ch  1»,  Lk  V.   See  further,  Jebkd. 

JARHA  (prr-p).— An  Egyptian  slave  who  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master  Sheshan,  1  Ch  ^  See 
Genealogy. 

JARIB  (at). — 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Simeonite 
family,  1  Ch  4*= Jachln  of  Gn  46w,  Ex  6",  Nu  28u. 
2.  One  of  the  '  chief  men '  who  were  sent  by  Ezra  to 
Casiphia  in  search  of  Levites,  Ezr  8l*.  He  is  called 
in  1  Es  8"  Joribus.  3.  A  priest  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10u.  He  is  called  in  1  Es  9" 
Joribus. 

JARIMOTH  (A  "lapifuie,  B  -«-),  1  Es  9".— In  Ezf 
10"  Jeremoth. 

JARMUTH  (mere).— 1.  A  town  in  the  W.  of  Judah. 
In  Jos  10  (JE)  its  king,  Piram,  joined  the  Canaanite 
league  against  the  Gibeonites,  and  suffered  death 
along  with  his  confederates  at  Makkedah— all  of 
which  argues  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
(Cf.  Jos  12"  D2).  According  to  Jos  15s*  (P)  it  was 
situated  in  the  Shephelah,  and  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  tribe  on  its  return  re-peopled 
the  town  (Neh  11»). 

The  site  is  upon  the  present  Jebel  Yarmuk,  a 
hill,  the  slopes  of  which  still  show  the  marks  of  old 
retaining  walls,  and  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
buildings.  The  summit  is  crowned  by  the  founda- 
tions of  a  wall,  the  early  acropolis  of  the  place. 
Guerin  (Judee,  ii  371  ff.)  states  that  the  ruins  lie 
'  three  good  hours  from  Beit  Djibrin,  the  ancient 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.'  Th« 
town  will  then  be  identical  with  the  'Upjiovt  or 
Jermus  of  the  Onomasticon,  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  agree  in  placing  10  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  'lapta  or 
Jarimuth  of  the  Onom.  may  be  the  same  place, 
repeated  with  an  error  in  the  text  (see  Guerin,  ad 
loc. ).  Though  the  site  is  not  within  the  Shephelah, 
it  immediately  commands  it. 

2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  belonging  to  the  Gershon- 
ite  Levites  (Jos  21s).  Probably  we  should  read  nj-j 
Remeth  :  for  (1)  in  the  duplicate  list  (1  Ch  6™)  the 
name  is  Ramoth,  in  the  tribal  list  of  cities  (Jos  19°) 
Remeth  appears ;  (2)  in  Jos  21s  the  LXX  reads 
'Vc/ifiiB  B,  fltppjM  A;  and  in  1911  'Pi/iitat  B.'PapAS  A. 

The  place  has  not  been  identified.  Guerin 
(Galilee,  i.  129 ff.)  conjectures  Kaukab  el-Haoua,  a 
height  between  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  which 
the  Crusaders  named  Belvoir.  The  only  reason  is 
that  Raman  or  Remeth  means  height  ( !).  Conder 
(PEF  Mem.  1881,  p.  201)  suggests  Rameh  N.  of 
Samaria,  near  which  tradition  places  Issachar1 ■ 
grave.  A  C.  Welch. 

JAROAH  (ijVi;).— A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  5".  The 
text  is  doubtful  (cf.  Kittel  in  SBOT). 

JA8AELDS  ('AffdijXot,  AV  Jasael),  1  Es  9".— In 
Ezr  10»  SHEAL. 

JASHAR,  BOOK  OF  (AV  Jasher,       x« ;  LXX 

2  S  l18  /Si/SXiou  tov  tiSoin  ;  Vulg.  libro  justorum ;  Syr. 
Jos  10u  '  book  of  hymns  or  praises,'  \f\  »*»  *~1  mL, 
2  81"  'book  of  Ashir,' ;  •  -| ;  Targ.  rj?a 
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'  book  of  the  law  ')•— According  to  MT,  this  docu- 
ment was  the  source  of  the  lines, 

'  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Oibeon ; 
And  thou.  Moon,  In  the  valley  of  Aljalon. 
And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed. 
Until  the  nation  bad  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies ' 

(Josiou-M); 

and  of  David's  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
2  8  l""r.  LXX  of  Joe  omits  the  reference  to  the 
Bk.  of  Jaahar.  But  probably  the  original  text  of 
1  US*-*  stated  that  the  lines, 

•  J"  hath  said  that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness. 
I  have  surely  built  thee  an  house  of  habitation, 
A  place  for  thee  to  dwell  in  for  ever,' 

were  taken  from  this  book.  LXX  makes  oar  1  K 
81*- a  the  close  of  8",  apparently  following  a  some- 
what different  text,  and  adds  o6k  ISoi  aBrti  yh/parrai 
«>  fiipkiif  rfjt  ySJ4jt.  The  last  three  words  represent 
t*D  which  is  probably  a  corruption,  by  the 
transposition  of  two  letters,  of  -vf-n  i?o. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  document.  Syr. 
of  Jos  and  S,  and  LXX  of  1  K  8n,  suggest  that  -k»< 
in  Jos  and  S  may  be  a  corruption  of  vs*  '  song ' ; 
but  this  view  has  met  with  little  if  any  support. 
The  data  are  too  scanty  and  obscure  to  determine 
either  tie  character  of  the  book  or  the  meaning  of 
its  title.  As  the  passages  quoted  are  ancient  poems 
on  great  events,  especially  battles,  probably  the 
book  was  a  collection  of  such  poems.  Some  other 
OT  poems  may  be  from  this  collection.  The  Targ. 
'  book  of  the  law '  represents  a  rabbinical  theory 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jaahar  was  the  Pentateuch  or  part 
of  it.  Donaldson,  in  his  Jashar:  fragmenta  arche- 
typa  carminum  Eebraicorum,  published  at  London 
in  1854;  attempted  a  reconstruction  of  the  book, 
and  assigned  to  it  a  large  number  of  passages  from 
OT ;  but  his  views  met  with  no  acceptance. 

The  date  of  the  collection  is  obviously  later  than 
the  time  of  David,  and  probably  older  than  B.C. 
800 — the  references  to  Jaahar  are  assigned  to  J1 
<Budde,  Samuel,  etc.). 

MT  points  -a*  as  the  ordinary  ij\  'upright,'  and 
it  is  so  understood  by  LXX,  Vulg.  etc.  If  so,  it 
may  be  taken  as  '  hero,'  or  collectively  '  heroes,' 
courage  and  warlike  prowess  being  the  virtues  most 
admired  in  primitive  times ;  Ilgen  notices  the  title 
ffamasa,  'warlike  virtue,'  'valour,'  given  to  a 
section  of  an  Arabic  anthology,  containing  poems 
in  praise  of  heroic  deeds.  Or  '  the  hero '  may  be 
Israel,  whose  name  is  based  on  a  root  similar  to  iv, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  p-s>;  Jeshurun  (which 
seeJ.DtS^SS'-*,  Is  44'.  Or  ■»>  may  be  the  initial 
word  of  the  book,  possibly  to  be  read  as  yashir 
'  sang,'  as  in  rt»     Ex  16\  Nu  21". 

There  are  two  rabbinical  works  with  the  title 
'  Book  of  Jaahar,'  a  moral  treatise  by  R.  Shabbatai 
Carmuz  Levita,  A.D.  1394,  contained  in  a  MS  in  the 
Vatican ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  the  Jews  by 
R.  Thorn,  d.  1171,  first  printed  in  Italy  A.D.  1544. 
There  is  also  an  anonymous  historical  narrative, 
with  the  same  title,  containing  the  Pent.,  Jg.,  and 
Jos  with  additions ;  accepted  by  some  Jews  as  the 
Bk.  of  Jaahar ;  probably  the  work  of  a  Spanish 
Jew  of  the  13th  cent.  It  is  said  to  have  first 
appeared  at  Naples,  and  was  first  printed  at  Venice 
in  1625.  In  1674  a  German  version  of  this  work, 
with  additions,  was  published  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main  by  R  Jacob.  In  1751  a  Bristol  type-founder 
published  a  forgery  professing  to  be  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jaahar,  with  a  preface 
by  Alcuin.  It  was  reprinted  in  1827  with  a  forged 
attestation  by  Wyclif . 

Lmumii-Art.  JaSHa*.  In  Smith's  D2P ;  Hokdnger,  Bin- 
fairway  *»  dm  Etxatmuk,  228  ff . ;  Byle,  Canon  of  OT,  19  ft. ; 
Driver,  LOT*.  108.  121,  192;  Wildeboer,  Lit.  d.  AT,  78  ff. ; 
Kautssch's  AT,  BeUlge,  188 f. ;  W.  E.  Smith,  OTJC*  433  ff. 

yy  ip  Bennett 
JASHEN  {tfu  "kad>,  Jem*).— The  sons  of  Jashen 


(|i>:  *J?)  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  David's  heroes 
given  in  2  S  23M.  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  11") 
they  appear  as  the  sons  of  Hashem  (d??),  who  is 
further  described  as  the  Gizonite  ('j'nsn)  (wh.  see). 
The  name  Gizon,  however,  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  seems  probable  that  the  true  form 
of  the  gentilic  adjective  has  been  preserved  by 
Lncian  (2  S  'I«r<roi  i  Tovrt ;  1  Ch  Elpatral  i  Tovfl), 
viz.  'the  Gunite'  ('pan),  or  member  of  the  Naph- 
talite  family  of  Guni  (Nu  26*) ;  so  Driver,  Budtle, 
Elostermann.  It  is  further  generally  admitted  by 
most  scholars  that  the  word  •)?  ('sons  of)  has 
crept  into  the  text  both  of  2  S  and  1  Ch  by  ditto- 
graphy  from  the  preceding  'j^vyu  ('  the  Shaal- 
bonlte') :  Lncian  omits  it  in  both  passages. 
Hashem  (1  Ch),  though  supported  by  the  LXX  (2  S 
'Ao-dr ;  1  Ch  A  viol  'A/ri/t  6  Tawl),  must,  in  view  of 
Lucian's  text,  be  rejected  in  favour  of  Jashen.  For 
'  the  sons  of  Jashen '  (2  S  23")  we  should  therefore 
read- '  Jashen  the  Gunite.'  See  further,  Driver, 
Notes  on  the  Book*  of  Sam.  p.  283. 

J.  F.  Stunning. 
JA8H0BEAM  (os^;).— One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  1  Ch  11"  12*  27J.   There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  real  name  was  Ishboshebh,  i.e.  EshbaaL 
See  JOSHBB-BASSHBBETH. 

JASHUB  (»** '  he  returns '). — 1.  Iasachar'e  fourth 
son,  Nu  26*  P,  1  Ch  7',  called  in  Gn  46"  lob  (wh. 
see) :  patron.  Jashnbites,  Nu  26".  2.  A  returned 
exile  who  married  a  foreigner,  Ezr  10". 

JASHUBI-LEHEM  (onb  '5ft).—  The  eponym  of  a 
Jadahite  family,  1  Ch  4"  The  text  is  manifestly 
corrupt.  LXX  gives  <tai  ixiarptd/tr  a&rovt,  Luc. 
koI  M<rrp«l/aj>  iavroiu  Kittel  (m  SBOT)  reads 
Drjji  n'j  lOf.l'and  they  returned  to  Bethlehem,' re- 
marking that  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  (et  qui  reversi 
sunt  in  Lahem)  rightly  recognize  the  verb  3ts». 
onb  must  stand  for '?  n'j,  and  the  last  two  letters  of 
MT  w  may  be  a  trace  of  the  trx  Even  so,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  obscure. 

JASON  fldVwr). — A  common  Gr.  name,  not  (in- 
frequently used  by  Hel.  Jews,  or  by  Palestinians 
who  were  favourable  to  Hellenizing  influences.  In 
some  cases  it  was  adopted  as  the  equivalent  of 
Joshua  or  Jesus  ('Itjo-oOj)  ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v.  1. 

1.  J.  the  son  OF  Elbazab,  one  of  the  envoys 
sent  by  Judas  Maccabaeua  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Rome  (B.C.  161).  The  Greek  name  suggests 
that  he  belonged  to  the  more  liberal  party  among 
the  Jews  (Stanley),  1  Mac  8",  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  x.  6. 

2.  J.  THE  father  of  Antipater,  who  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  by  Jonathan,  in  B.C.  144,  to  renew 
the  former  treaty  with  the  Romans  (1  Mao  12M 
14a,  Jos.  Ant.  XHI.  v.  8).  This  Jason  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  J.  of  Cyrene,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  com- 
posed five  books  on  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  and  his  successor  Eupator.  Of  this  work 
our  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  abridg- 
ment (<T*Toar)),  and  from  the  epitomizer's  preface 
our  whole  knowledge  of  J.  is  derived.  The  date 
at  which  he  lived  can  be  determined  only  by 
internal  evidence.  Comparing  the  epitome  with 
1  Mac,  which  deals  in  the  main  with  the  same 
period  of  history,  we  find  numerous  discrepancies 
not  only  in  important  details,  but  sometimes  even 
in  the  order  of  events ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  on  the  whole  the  simpler  narrative  of  1  Mao 
is  to  be  preferred.  At  the  same  time  2  Mao 
supplies  us  with  many  additional  particulars, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  writer 
seems  to  have  been  specially  well  informed  upon 
the  earlier  troubles  which  led  to  the  Maccahtean 
rising.    J.  clearly  had  at  his  disposal  valuable 
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contemporary  information;  but  if  this  was  not 
written  but  oral,  and  frequently  not  received  at 
first  hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  numerous 
inaccuracies  and  legendary  additions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  his  work.  The  narrative  of  2  Mac 
extends  to  B.C.  160;  and  J.  probably  wrote  not 
long  after  that  date.  His  name  and  place  of 
residence  imply  that  he  was  a  Hellenist ;  the  ornate 
and  rhetorical  style  of  the  work  is  characteristic 
of  the  later  Gr.  writers;  and  from  internal 
evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the  orig.  work  of  J. 
was  written  in  Greek.  Cf.  Scburer,  HJP  n.  iii. 
21 1-215 ;  Zockler  on  2  Mac,  EM.  2. 

4.  J.  the  High  Priest,  the  son  of  Simon  n., 
and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Helleniring  party  among  the  Jews.  His  orig. 
name  was  Jesus  or  Joshua  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v.  1). 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he 
induced  the  king,  by  means  of  a  large  present  of 
money,  to  expel  Onias  from  the  high  priesthood, 
and  to  confer  the  office  upon  himself  (2  Mac  47*n, 
4  Mac  4u"ao.  Joseph  us,  I.e.,  seems  to  be  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  J.  became  high  priest  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  also  when  he  states  that 
the  next  pretender,  Menelaos,  was  a  brother  of  J.). 
J.  further  procured  from  Antiochus  permission  to 
erect  a  gymnasium  and  '  ephebeion '  in  Jems.,  and 
obtained  for  the  inhabitants  the  title  and  privileges 
of  'citizens  of  Antioch.'  Through  J.'s  influence 
Gr.  customs  were  largely  adopted  among  all  classes 
of  the  Jews ;  and  to  the  sacred  games,  which  were 
celebrated  at  Tyre  every  four  years  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  he  sent  a  Jewish  deputation  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  ThU  money,  however,  at  the 
request  of  the  envoys  themselves,  was  expended 
on  building  galleys  and  not  on  sacrifices  (2  Mac 
41*-").  For  three  years  (B.C.  174-171)  J.  continued 
in  power,  then  he  was  supplanted  by  his  own 
envoy  to  Antiochus,  Menelaus,  who  gained  the 
office  of  high  priest  by  offering  a  still  larger  bribe 
(ib.  4s"2*).  J.  took  refuge  among  the  Ammonites ; 
but  the  next  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  false  report 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  he  suddenly 
attacked  Jems,  with  a  large  force,  and,  becoming 
master  of  the  city,  drove  his  rival  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  On  the  advance  of  Antiochus,  J.  fled 
once  more  to  the  Ammonites,  and  subsequently  to 
Egypt.  Afterwards,  relying  on  the  fabled  con- 
nexion between  the  Spartans  and  Jews  (cf.  1  Mao 
127),  he  retired  to  Sparta,  and  there  died  'in  a 
strange  land,'  'nor  had  he  any  funeral  at  all,  or 
place  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers '  (2  Mac  51"10). 

H.  A.  White. 

JASON  CUvop).  —  During  St  Paul's  visit  to 
Thessalonica,  he  was  the  guest  of  one  Jason. 
When  the  Jews  caused  a  disturbance,  they  attacked 
Jason's  house,  and,  failing  to  find  the  apostle, 
they  took  Jason  and  the  brethren  before  the 
pohtarchs.  The  magistrates  received  security  (to 
oco»4»)  from  Jason  and  the  others,  and  then  dis- 
missed them.  The  brethren  immediately  sent 
Paul  and  Silas  away  to  Bercea  (Ac  n**).  The 
nature  of  the  security  is  not  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  Ramsay  {St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  231),  it 
was  a  security  to  prevent  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance, Paul,  from  coming  to  Thessalonica.  This 
put  a  chasm  between  the  apostles  and  the  Thes- 
nalonians,  and  hence  he  speaks  (1  Th  2U)  of  Satan 
hindering  him  {Si/rrt  1)0«AV»M«»  A0«r  wpit  in&t, 
tyi>  pir  IlaCXot  /to!  dVaf  xal  Sit,  <cal  Mica^n  ijnat  6 
Zararat).  This  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  will 
perhaps  hardly  explain  the  dVaf  <cal  J(». 

In  Ro  16"  the  apostle  sends  greetings  from 
Timothy,  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  his  kins- 
men. This  was  very  probably  the  same  as  the 
Jason  of  Thessalonica, — an  identification  made 
rather  more  probable  by  the  possibility  of  Sosipater 
being  the  Sopater  of  Bercea  (Ac  20*).    He  would 


then  be  a  Jew  (at  avyyerett  tu>u).  It  was  natural 
that  St.  Paul  should  lodge  with  a  fellow-country- 
man, and  Jason  was  a  favourite  name  for  Jews  to 
assume  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Joshua  (Jesus) ; 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v.  1 :  6  fiir  o5»  'Iij<ro0t  'Idaon 
iavrir  ufrwrbpuaaef  i  Se  'Orlat  lxXl)0i}  MeWXaot. 
Jason  did  not  apparently  accompany  St.  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  (Ac  204),  and  therefore  presumably 
remained  at  Thessalonica.        A.  C.  Hbadlam. 

JASPER  See  Stones  (Precious). 

JASUBUS  ('IdffoujSot),  1  Es9*>.— In  Ear  10"  JASHTJB. 

JATHAN  {'laSdr,  AY  Jonathas).  —  Son  of 
tjnemaiah  '  the  great,'  and  brother  of  Ananias  the 
pretended  father  of  Raphael,  To  5U. 

JATHNIEL  (^irjn:).— The  eponym  of  a  Levitical 
family,  1  Ch  26*.  See  Genealogy. 

JATTIR  (tr  and  nr.).— A  town  of  Judah  in  the 
southern  mountains,  noticed  with  Socoh  and  Debir, 
a  Levitical  city,  Jos  16«  21",  1  Ch  6*1  [Eng."].  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  to  whose  elders  David  sent  of 
the  spoil  from  Ziklag,  1  S  30".  It  appears  to  have 
been  far  south,  since  it  is  noticed  in  the  latter 
passage  with  Aroer.  The  most  probable  site  is 
the  ruin  'Attir,  N.E.  of  Beersheba,  on  a  hill  spur 
close  to  the  southern  desert. 

LrrnuTUM.— SWP  toL  Iii  sheet  xrlr. ;  Roblnson,BJ2P>  L  4M ; 
Baedeker-Sodn,  Pal.*,  8, 168 ;  Bnhl,  OAP 164 ;  Dillm.  ©o  J<m16«. 

C.  R,  CONDER. 
JAYAN  (ft,  'luvdr,  'EKKdt,  "EXXijwt,  Javan, 
Grcteia,  Greed).— A.  son  of  Japheth  and  father  of 
Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  (the  last 
a  textual  error  for  Rodanim,  i.e.  Rhodes)  (Gn 
10*-  *).  In  Is  661*  (cf.  Jl  3e)  Javan  is  associated 
with  the  Gr.  islands,  and  in  Ezk  27"  with  the 
traders  of  Tubal  and  Meshech,  while  in  Dn  8s1 
1020  11*  it  denotes  the  Macedonian  empire.  J.,  in 
fact,  is  the  Greek  liar,  '  Ionian,'  and  its  position 
in  Gn  10*  shows  that  it  must  there  mean  Cyprus 
(in  which  Kition  [Kittim]  was  situated),  called 
mat  Yavnd,  Ydnan,  and  Y&nana,  'the  land  of 
the  Ionians,'  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib.  In  the  Bab.  transcripts  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Ydvanu  represents 
the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor;  and  when,  in  B.C. 
711,  the  people  of  Ashdod  revolted  from  Assyria 
and  deposed  their  lawful  king,  they  put  on  the 
throne  in  his  place  a  certain  Yavanu  or  '  Greek.' 
Gaza  was  also  called  lone,  and  the  sea  between 
Philistia  and  Egypt  was  known  as  'Ionian' 
(Steph.  Byz.  ».*. Urior).  In  the  Egyp.  hiero- 
glyphs Ha-nibu  or  Ui-nivu  is  rendered  by  Uinin 
or  'Ionians'  in  demotic,  and  the  Mediterranean 
is  termed  the  'circle  of  the  Ha-nibu'  as  early 
as  the  pyramid-texts  of  the  6th  dynasty.  One 
of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  (B.C.  1400)  speaks 
of  a  Yivana  or  '  Ionian '  in  the  land  of  Tyre,  and 
W.  Max  Miiller  {Alien  und  Europa,  p.  370)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  allies  of  the 
Hittites  in  their  struggle  with  Ramses  II.  must  be 
read  Yevana,  '  Ionians?  A.  H.  Sayce. 

JATAN  (ft),  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (27M)  among 

5 laces  that  traded  with  Tyre,  but  distinct  from 
avan = Ionia,  which  occurs  in  v. a.  See  preceding 
article.  The  verse  in  which  it  is  found  commences 
Itt  TTl>  Md  the  third  of  these  words  is  probably 
to  be  interpreted  '  from  Uzal,'  a  place  in  Arabia 
(Gn  10") ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  Uzal  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  factory  whence  '  Wid&n  and 
Jav&n '  exported  goods  to  Tyre,  or  whether  « from 
Uzal'  is  an  epithet  of  'Javan'  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish this  Javan  from  the  other.  Of  the  modern 
authorities  who  regard  the  consonants  of  the  text 
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aa  correct,  Smend  thinks  Javan  may  be  the  name 
of  an  Arab  tribe,  or  of  a  locality  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Uzal  ($cm'&);  while  Glaser  (Sktzze,  ii. 
428-430)  is  inclined  to  interpret  ft  as  '  Greeks,' 
supposing  a  Greek  colony  in  Arabia  to  be  signified, 
but  seems  to  prefer  to  identify  it  with  Yayn,  a 
place  mentioned  by  Hamdani  (ed.  Miiller,  p.  171, 
I.  10)  as  belonging  together  with  Wadd&n  to  the 
territory  of  Juhaynan,  and  indeed  immediately 
after  ffarrat  an-N&r  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Medinah  (see  Doughty's  map).  The  situation  of 
this  Yayn  can  be  fixed  with  some  accuracy  from 
the  notice  in  Al-Bekri  (ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  859, 
etc.) ;  but  although  the  LXX  rendering  (otrorj 
would  seem  to  favour  the  reading  p:  in  Ezk,  and 
the  proximity  of  Wadd&n  seems  to  support  Glaser's 
identification,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  Yayn  having  ever  been  a  place  of  importance, 
or  connected  with  the  trade  m  iron  and  spices,  or 
connected  with  Uzal,  renders  it  impossible  to 
attach  any  scientific  value  to  the  identification. 

The  majority  of  modern  critics  regard  the 
consonants  as  corrupt  (Stade,  Briggs,  Cornill ;  cf. 
Oxf.  Htb.  Lex.  s.  HI);  and  in  Cornill's  edition 
puno  is  substituted  for  the  consonants  of  the  text, 
on  the  authority  of  a  wine-list  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestiicke,  1875,  p.  63),  in 
which  a  country  of  that  name  (A-ra-na-oa-nun)  is 
mentioned  with  two  others  which  bear  some  re- 
semblances to  places  named  in  v.u  as  sending  wine 
to  Tyre.  Though  striking  parallels  to  Ezekiel  are 
found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (D.  H.  Miiller, 
Ezechiel-studien,  1895,  pp.  56-62),  the  legitimacy 
of  such  a  correction  seems  questionable. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

JAYELIN. — See  Spear. 

JAWBONE  (Jg  IS""-). — See  Lehi,  Samson. 

JAZERInyi.Yi^.'IaMp;  AVof  Nu  21«,32*>  Jaacer ; 
meaning  of  name  uncertain). — A  town  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  in  Gilead,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Jos  13",  1  Ch  26"1).*  The  indications  given  in  the 
Onomasticon  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  viz.  10  (or 
8)  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia  and  15  N.  of  Heshbon, 
are  approximately  correct.  It  was  a  Levitical 
city  (Jos  21**),  was  evidently  a  place  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  and  is  mentioned  in  various 
connexions.  The  'villages'  or  daughter  towns  of 
J.  are  spoken  of  in  Nu  213S,  showing  that  the  dis- 
trict was  thickly  inhabited,  and  that  neighbouring 
places  were  grouped  about  it  as  their  political 
head.  It  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  stations  of 
David's  census  officers  (2  S  24°),  and,  seven  cen- 
turies after  the  conquest  of  the  country  under 
Moses,  it  was  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  fruitful 
fields  (Is  168"10,  Jer  48M).t  Jazer  is  mentioned  also 
in  connexion  with  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  hav- 
ing been,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  XII.  viii.  1), 
captured  and  burnt  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  after  the 
latter  had  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Ammonites  under  Timotheus. 

When  the  Hebrews  reached  Heshbon,  they  dis- 
covered, lying  not  far  to  the  north  of  it,  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  region  which  they  speak  of  as 
'the  land  of  Jazer'  (Nu  32').  Against  this  a 
special  expedition  (Nu  21s9)  was  fitted  out  by 
Moses  (1)  because  of  its  own  importance,  and  (2) 
because  it  lay  in  the  line  of  march  to  the  conquest 
of  Bashan.  This  region  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  broad  and  fertile  expanse  and  the  desert 
which  they  had  left  made  them  feel  that  they 

*  In  Nu  21«  DiUm.  and  others  read  11V  Instead  of  MT  IP, 
ud  tr.  'the  border  of  the  children  of  Amnion  was  Jazer.' 

t  In  Jar  48*3  'they  reached  even  unto  the  sea  of  Jazer,'  o; 
'sea'  is  a  textual  error,  due  to  an  accidental  repetition  of  the 
d;  of  the  preceding  clause  (so  Graf,  Glitz,  Cheyne,  Giesebrecht). 


had  reached  a  paradise.  'It  is  not  to  be  won* 
dered  at  that  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Judtea  has  no  land  to  compare  with  it,  neither  has 
Samaria,  except  in  very  limited  portions.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  slightly  rolling  and  com- 
paratively free  from  stone.  Here  common  Arab 
trails  broaden  out  into  fine  roads.  Here  are  wide 
pasture  lands  and  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  ignorant  Bedawin  who  own  the 
soil  point  with  pride  to  the  green  acres  that  are 
spread  ont  beneath  the  sun.' 

Jazer,  now  called  Khurbet  Sar,  has  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity,  but  those  above  ground  are 
chiefly  of  the  Roman  period.  It  possesses  a  curi- 
ous tower  formed  of  massive  blocks  of  unhewn 
stone,  which  could  have  been  put  into  position 
only  at  the  cost  of  immense  labour.  Sar  is  about 
three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sra- 
level,  and  in  the  wide  view  to  the  W.  and  S.  the 
Dead  Sea  is  embraced.  On  the  south,  Wady  esh- 
Shita  begins  to  descend  rapidly  towards  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  not  far  from 
the  ruins  are  two  large  ponds,  near  to  but  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  peculiar  and  attractive 
objects  in  the  landscape.  The  great  plateau  about 
this  ancient  ruin  has  for  generations  been  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  that  region, 
and  quantities  of  skulls  are  piled  under  the  fallen 
arches  of  a  once  magnificent  building  (Merrill, 
East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  405,  485). 

S.  Merrill. 
JAZIZ  (»t:).— A  Hagrite  who  was  'over  the 
flocks 'of  king  David,  ICh  27".   See  Genealogy. 

JE. — The  symbol  used  by  biblical  critics  for  the 
combination  in  one  whole  of  the  Jahwistic  and 
Elohistic  documents.   See  Hexateuch. 

JEALOUSY. — There  is  no  more  striking  example 
of  the  anthropomorphic  way  of  speaking  of  God 
characteristic  of  OT  than  the  frequent  ascrip- 
tion to  Him  of  jealousy,  associated  as  that  idea  is 
in  our  minds  with  an  evil  meaning.  '  I  am  a 
jealous  God '  (K)jj  V*  Ex  20"  34",  Dt  4*  5",  Jos  24", 
Nah  1*).  Two  things  may  help  to  remove  the 
feeling  of  strangeness.  Tne  phrase  is  probably 
taken  from  the  marriage  relation  which  is  so  often 
used  in  OT  to  describe  the  relation  between  J"  and 
the  people  of  Israel  (Is  54'  62»,  Ho»  21"  etc. ).  Again, 
although  the  word  is  now  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  it  has  a  good  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
marriage  relation  in  question  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
this  sense,  of  course,  that  it  is  used  in  the  present 
connexion.  Just  as  jealousy  in  husband  or  wife 
is  the  energetic  assertion  of  an  exclusive  right,  so 
God  asserts  and  vindicates  His  claim  on  those  who 
belong  to  Him  alone.  The  use  of  the  figure  is 
much  Dolder  and  more  picturesque  than  the  bare 
assertion  of  right  would  be.  If  God  is  the  husband 
and  Israel  the  wife,  then  idolatry  and  wickedness 
of  every  kind  are  spiritual  adultery.  Israel  is 
often  represented  as  thus  provoking  God  to 
jealousy  (Dt  32",  1  K  14M  etc.).  The  phraseology 
occurs  with  special  frequency  in  Ezk  (51*  16"- " 
23»  36s-  •  381"  391*) ;  but  it  is  found  in  other  tjrophets 
also  (Is  passim,  Jl  2",  Zeph  1",  Zee  1"  8J,  Hos  2s- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  used  to  denote 
passionate  concern  in  man  for  God's  honour,  as  in 
the  case  of  Phinehas  (Nu  25"- »),  Elijah  (1  K  19"), 
Jehu  (2  K  10" ;  cf.  Ps  1191*).  So  Jn  2"  '  The  zeal 
(rtXoj)  of  thine  house'  (Ps69»);  'a  zeal  for  God' 
(Ro  10");  'I  am  jealous  .  .  .  with  a  godly  jealousy1 
(2  Co  11«).    Cf.  4  K<waratot=i  iViwnJj,  Lie  6". 

The  law  of  the  jealousy  offering  is  found  in 
Nu  5"-°.  The  rite  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  to  God,  who  was  called  upon  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  sus 
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pected  person.  The  subsequent  practice  of  ordeals 
in  the  West  was  based  on  the  OT  institution. 

The  words  faXodr  and  fijXot  are  also  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  esp.  in  NT ;  fijXos  is  coupled  with  tpSirn  (1  Mao 
8"),  ipis  (Ro  13u.  1  Co  3>),  and  iptSla.  (2  Co  12"  Gal 
6",  Ja3"»);  of .  Ao  T,  1  Co  134,  Ja4*. 

J.  S.  Banks. 

JBABIM,  Mount  (cnjpci). —Mentioned  only  in  Jos 
15w,  where  it  is  identified  with  Chesalon  (wh.  see). 

JEATHERAI  (TPS;).— An  ancestor  of  Asaph,  1  Ch 
6»  [Heb.  6*1  called  in  v."  [Heb.*]  Ethnl. 

JEBERECHIAH  (vrfR;  'J*  blesseth,'  generally 
abbreviated  njrrjj  orwjyj},  Berechiah,  which  see). — 
The  father  of  Zeohariah,  a  friend  of  Isaiah,  Is  81. 

JEBUS,  JEBUSI,  JEBUSITE  (waj,  Ie/3ov>;  t»3i 
»p?',  If/3oiW(uo»  -<m,  Upowrai  Jos  181",  ItSmxreir  Jg 
19"b).— Jebus  oocurs  only  in  Jg  19*°  ('  Jebus,  the 
same  is  Jerusalem'),  v.",  ana  in  1  Ch  ll4- •,  a 
passage  which  the  Chronicler  has  so  expanded 
from  2  S  5*  as  to  introduce  the  name  into  it  twice 
(in  v.4  adding,  '  the  same  is  Jebus,'  and  in  ▼.* 
'  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus '),  each  time,  obviously, 
as  an  intentional  archaism.  On  the  strength 
of  these  passages,  it  used  commonly  to  be  said 
that  Jebus  was  the  old  name  of  Jerusalem ; 
bnt  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  have  shown  this 
view  to  be  erroneous;  the  city  is  there  called 
regularly  Urusalitn.*  It  seems  that,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  known  as  '  Jebusites,'  it  was  inferred 
incorrectly  that  'Jebus'  was  the  name  of  their 
city ;  but  more  usually,  even  in  early  times,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  '  Jerusalem '  ( Jg  1'- n,  Jos  15",  2  S  5«). 

Jebuslte  t  was  the  name  of  the  local  tribe  which, 
in  the  first  centuries  of  Israel's  occupation  of 
Canaan,  held  Jerusalem,  until  its  citadel,  'the 
stronghold  of  Zion,'  was  captured  under  David, 
being  called  afterwards,  from  this  circumstance, 
'  the  city  of  David '  (2  S  5*"* ;  cf .  1  K  2"  11*  etc.). 
Allusions  to  the  Israelites'  inability  to  expel  the 
Jebusites  from  their  stronghold  are  found  in  Jos 
15**,  Jg  1" ;  and  in  Jg  19"-"  it  is  described  as  a 
city  or  'foreigners.'  Zion  was  the  S.  part  of  the 
easternmost  $  of  the  two  hills,  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  situated ;  and  this  accordingly  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Jebusite  fortress.  From  its  position  it 
admitted  of  being  strongly  fortified  :  on  the  E.  it 
overhung  the  Kidron  valley,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  some  700-800  ft.  below ;  on  the  S.  its  sides 
sloped  down  more  gradually  to  even  a  greater 
depth ;  on  the  W.  the  TyropcBon  valley — not,  as 
now,  filled  up  with  dibri* — was  some  300  ft.  below 
it;  only  on  the  N.  was  the  approach  easier, 
though  even  here,  according  to  Guthe's  excavations, 
there  was  a  natural  barrier,  consisting  of  a  de- 
pression in  the  rock,  some  30-50  yards  wide,  and 
12  deep.  The  area  thus  indicated  would  include, 
moreover,  the  one  natural  spring  in  Jerusalem, 
Gihon.g  The  situation  of  this  stronghold  thus 
readily  explains  its  long  resistance  to  the  Israel- 
ites. In  the  end,  however,  in  spite  of  the  taunting 
words  in  which  its  inhabitants  defied  their  assail- 

•  Letters  190,  181,  188,  185  In  Wlncklert  edition  (Nob.  864, 
884,  856,  883.  In  Petrie's  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  Ltttwt,  1898). 

t  Jebatt  In  Jos  18"-*  (AV)  la  nothing;  but  an  anomalous 
reproduction  of  the  form  of  the  Heb.  geotilio  adj. :  It  l»  altered 
In  RV  to  the  usual  JebtuU*. 

t  Not,  aa  many  maps,  following  a  tradition  which  does  not 
reach  back  beyond  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  incorrectly  exhibit,  the 
mm  hill :  aee  Zioic :  and  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Enc  Brit.*  :v. 
JmciiLiH,  p.  888;  Quthe,  ZDPV,  1883,  p.  87111.:  Huhlau  in 
Riehm'l  HWB*  L  896,  898  f.,  and  ».e.  Zion ;  Stade,  GtxH.  L 
867,  815  f. :  O.  W.  Wilson  in  Smith,  DB*  p.  1850  f. ;  Rvle  on 
Neh  8".  On  the  top  of  the  hill  Mf.  of  the  "oity  of  David •)  wa» 
built  afterward*  the  Temple,  with  the  royal  Palace  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  It  on  the  S. :  '  Ophel '  was  the  bulging- 
mountain  side,  8.  of  the  'city  of  David.' 

|Ot  the  plan  in  Stade's  GachicKU,  L  p.  868. 


ants  to  enter  it,  it  was  taken  by  David  (2  S  6**). 
—if  an  addition  found  only  in  the  text  of  1  Ch  11* 
is  to  be  trusted,  through  the  prowess  of  Joab; 
and  received  the  name  which  perpetuated  to  aver- 
ages the  memory  of  the  monarch's  success.  The 
position  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold  is  further 
alluded  to  in  Jos  15s  18",  where  it  is  said  that  the 
(North}  border  of  Judah  and  the  (South)  border 
of  Benjamin  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom  (whether  this  be  the  valley  on  the  S.  or  the 
S.E.  of  Zion)  to  the  south  shoulder — ».«.  the  pro- 
jecting mountain-side— of  the  Jebusite, — in  exact 
agreement  with  the  situation  as  defined  above ;  it 
lay  thus,  according  to  these  passages  (P),  just 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  This  position 
of  Jerusalem,  so  close  to  the  border-line  separating 
the  two  tribes,  explains  the  variation  observable 
between  Jos  15**  ('the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day')  and 
Jg  lu  ('the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day') ;  see  Jerusa- 
lem. Of  the  earlier  history  of  Jerusalem,  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  its  king,  Adoni-zedek, 
is  described  as  being  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Israelites  (Jos  10"-  ** ;  cf.  12M) ;  but  nothing  is  said 
here  about  the  city  being  taken :  the  statement  in 
Jg  1"  that  the  children  of  Judah  took  it  and  burnt 
it,  can  be  reconciled  with  (Jos  15")  only  by 
very  artificial  suppositions;  and  the  verse  is  in 
all  probability  a  gloss,  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  v.7*  (see  Moore,  ad  loc.). 

The  only  Jebusite  mentioned  expressly  by  name 
is  Aradnah,  the  owner  of  the  threshing-floor  on 
the  top  of  '  Zion,'  which  was  bought  by  David  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  altar  to  J*  (2  S  241*-  ** ; 
cf.  1  Ch  21'»-  *• »  227,  2  Ch  31) ;  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Adoni-zedek  (Jos  101  etc),  if 
not  Adoni-bezek  as  well  (Jg  1';  see  v.'***,  and  cf. 
Moore),  was  Jebusite  likewise.  How,  or  when, 
the  Jebusites  obtained  possession  of  their  strong- 
hold, we  do  not  know :  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
letters  (c.  B.C.  1400),  Abdicheba  is  ruler  of  'the 
land  (or  district)  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem ' ;  but, 
though  allusion  is  made  to  the  political  action 
taken  by  the  'city'  and  'country'  governed  by 
Abdicheba,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
stated.  Nor  do  our  data  enable  us  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  racial  affinities  of  the  Jebusites ; 
though  their  position,  and  the  Semitic  name  Adoni- 
zedek  ('Zedek  is  my  lord'),  would  lead  naturally 
to  the  inference  that  they  were  a  sub-tribe  of  the 
Canaanites.  In  Jos  10*  (cf.  w.L*- u)  Adoni-zedek 
is  called  a  '  king  of  the  Amorites ' ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  '  Amorite'  is  used  in  E  (like 
'Canaanite*  in  J)  as  a  general  designation  of  the 
pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  statement  as  to  the 
distinctive  nationality  of  his  subjects :  there  were 
at  least  no  Amorites  S.  of  Phoenicia  in  the  age  of 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters.* 

The  Jebusites  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
rhetorical  enumerations  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
whom  the  Israelites  were  to  dispossess  (or  had 
dispossessed),  as  Gn  15",  Ex  38-17  13»,  Jos  11*  (cf. 
Nu  13") ;  in  these  lists,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  being  numerically  the  smallest,  they  hold 
nearly  always  the  last  place.  The  buildings  of 
David  on  the  '  Millo'  (2  S  6*),  and  still  more  the 
temple  and  palaces  constructed  by  Solomon,  must 
have  greatly  altered  the  appearance  of  Zion ;  and 
few  of  its  former  Jebusite  possessors  can  have 
remained  there.  The  narrative  of  2  S  24  shows, 
however,  that  David  treated  his  conquered  foes 
with  consideration.  According  to  1  K  W"\  the 
Jebusites,  with  other  Canaanite  races,  were  reduced 
by  Solomon  to  serfdom,  and  made  liable  to  forced 
service  (w  op^  ofo").  k»  Zee  97,  where  the  future 
*  Petrle,  Syria  and  Egypt,  p.  186  f. 
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incorporation  of  the  Philistines  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  promised,  either  (Wellh. ,  Now.)  Jeousite  is 
an  archaistic  expression  for  Jerasalemite,  or  (Ew.) 
the  allusion  is  to  the  Jebusites  of  old,  who  were 
incorporated  into  Judah  by  David, — '  and  he  also 
shall  be  a  remnant  for  our  God,  and  he  shall  be  as 
a  clan-leader  [or,  a  clan,  t^y]  in  Judah,  and  Ekron 
at  a  Jebusite.  S.  R.  Driver. 

JECHILIAH  {!&?'  Kethlbh,  nfo  Pert  as  in  2  K 
UP,  Jecollah ;  LXX,  B  Xacui,  A  'lextKti ;  Vulg. 
lechelia).— The  mother  of  long  Uzziah,  2  Ch  28*. 

JECHOHIAS  (l<x»<at).— 1.  The  Gr.  form  of  the 
name  of  king  Jkconiah,  employed  by  the  English 
translators  in  the  books  rendered  from  the  Greek, 
Ad.  Est  ll4,  Bar  l»-»  ;  called  in  Mt  llu-  Jechoniah. 
1.  1Es8"(LXX«).   In  Ezr  10»  Shkcaniah. 

JECOLIAH. — See  Jechiliah. 

JECONIAH.— See  JEHOIACHIN. 

JECONI  AS  ('Iexor/o»).— 1.  One  of  the  captains  over 
thousand  (xiXlapx«)  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  1  Es  1*; 
in  2  Ch  35*  called  Conaniah.  2.  EVm  of  1  Es  1M. 
See  Jehoahaz  2. 


JEDAIAH  1.  (tot)  A  priestly  family,  1  Ch  V 

24',  Ezr  2",  Neh  7*1  i"  12*  »• »  <  2.  (same  Heb. ) 
One  of  the  exiles  sent  from  Babylon  with  gifts  of 

fold  and  silver  for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
ec  61'* M.  LXX  does  not  treat  J.  here  as  a  proper 
name,  reading  rdr  (toIi)  trcyrwKiirar  (-Koair)  niirtyr. 
3.  ("n;)  A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4".  4.  (same  Heb. ) 
One  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
Neh  3'°.  See  Genealogy. 

JEDDD  (B'leMot,  A  *E«3o»),  1  Es  6".— In  Ezr  2* 
Jedaiah. 

JEDEUS  (IcSowt),  1  Es9»— In  Ezr  10"  Adaiah. 

JEDIAEL  (Wt).— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  7*- lk  a.  2.  One  of  David's  heroes, 
1  Ch  ll4*,  probably  identical  with  the  Manassite  of 
12".  3.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of  Korahite 
porters,  1  Ch  26'.   See  Genealogy. 

JEDIDAH  (ain; ' darling' ;  B  'IcMa,  A  'EJiM). — 
Daughter  of  Adaiah  of  Bozkath,  and  mother  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (2  K  22'). 

JEDIDIAH  (rrrr,  '  beloved  of  J" ;  cf.  Sab.  Wn ; 
B  'ISeStl,  A  EUSiSii). — The  name  given  to  Solomon 
by  the  prophet  Nathan,  2  S  12"  '  for  the  Lord's 
sake '  (mm  ma^s).   See  Solomon. 

JEDDTHDN  (pnn;,  prn-  [in  Kethtbh  of  Ps  391  771, 
Neh  11",  1  Ch  16"  pn-r],  LXX IStffotr,  'IMiip,  etc). 
— The  eponym  of  one  of  the  three  guilds  which, 
ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  conducted  the  musical 
service  of  the  temple  from  the  time  of  David 
downwards.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  books 
of  Sam.  or  Kings  or  in  any  pre-exilie  document. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  earliest  of  the  post-exilio 
writers  Know  of  only  the  Asaphites  as  singers 
(Neh  7*\  Ezr  2°).  There  is  indeed  mention  in 
Neh  11"  of  descendants  of  J.  who  discharged 
this  function,  but  in  this  passage  we  have  not  the 
original  memoirs  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  reference 
is  wanting  in  the  LXX.  The  Chronicler  makes  J. 
like  Asaph,  a  contemporary  of  David,  and  gives 
him  the  title  of  'the  king's  seer'  (2  Ch  35").  While 
in  1  Ch  164U-  251'-  etc.  the  three  guilds  of  temple 
musicians  are  named  after  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Jeduthun,  there  are  other  passages  where  the 
third  name  in  the  list  is  Ethan  (1  Ch  6M  15"  etc.). 


The  two  names  are  often  assumed  to  be  alternative 
designations  of  one  and  the  same  singer.  It  may 
be  so,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  render 
this  explanation  less  satisfactory  than  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  Reasonable  doubts  have  even  been 
expressed  whether  J.  was  originally  a  proper  name 
at  all.  The  word  occurs  in  the  title  of  three 
psalms  (30.  62.  77).  In  the  first  of  these  (unless  ) 
be  a  scribal  error  for  Ss)  pnrv^  may  be  in  apposi- 
tion with  Wif^l  (giving  the  sense  of  '  to  the  chief 
musician,  namely  to  J.'),  but  in  Ps  62  and  77 
the  reading  is  nnvr^B  (LXX  irrip  'lSi$o6r)  'upon  J.' 
(which,  after  the  analogy  of  similar  expressions  in 
the  headings  of  the  Pss,  most  probably  means  'upon 
an  instrument  named  J.'),  or  as  in  RV  'after  the 
manner  of  J.'  (where  the  last  word  would  be  the 
name  of  a  tune  or  the  opening  word  of  a  song). 
The  whole  subject  of  Heb.  musical  terms  is  so 
involved  in  obscurity  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
any  certain  conclusion.  Seeing  that  the  Sept. 
translators  found  many  of  these  terms  unintel- 
ligible, there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Chronicler  writing  about  the 
same  date  (c.  B.C.  250)  adopted  an  interpretation 
which  took  J.  for  a  proper  name,  ana  that  he 
transformed  it,  like  the  more  familiar  Heman  and 
Ethan  (which  see),  into  the  eponym  of  a  Levitical 
choir.   See  Music. 

Lotratum.— Oml,  Of.  B.  d.  AT  223,  230;  W.  B.  Smith, 
OTJC*  148  a.;  Kautucb,  H<Al.  Seh.  d.  AT  716  n. ;  Cheyne, 
Or.  ofPtalter,  101,  ill ;  Ewald,  Pualmt,  Eng.  tr.  L  44;  Kuenen. 
Rtl.  of  If.  0.  204;  WeUhausen,  Gttch.  U2n. ;  Schflrer,  HJP 
n.  L  226;  KSberle,  rtmpeltanger  im  AT.     J.  A.  SELBIE. 

JEELI  (A  'Ier,\L  B  *Ie«)X*0,  1  Es  6".— In  Ezr  2" 
Jaalah,  Neh  7"  Jaala. 

JEELOS  (B  'I^Xot,  A  'I«i>X),  1  Es  8"  (LXX  ").— 
In  Ezr  10*  Jehiel. 

JEGAR-SAHADDTHA  {xyntfr  ur,  Aram.  =  ' cairn 
of  witness,'  LXX  Bovrin  itAorvs,  DE  [rj)t]  paprvplas). 
— The  name  said  to  have  been  given  by  Laban  to 
the  cairn  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  compact 
between  him  and  Jacob,  Gn  3147.  See  Galeed. 
The  same  Aram,  root  occurs  in  Job  16"  (Tqp  '  my 
witness').  On  the  substitution  of  *•  for  o  see  Dill- 
mann's  note  on  this  last  passage. 


JEHALLELEL  (W 

2.  ALevite,  2  Ch 


.— 1.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4". 
See  Genealogy. 


JEHDEIAH  (vi^p: '  may  J*  give  joy '  1).— 1.  The 
eponym  of  a  Levitical  family,  1  Ch  24".  2.  An 
officer  of  David,  1  Ch  27*.   See  Genealogy. 

JEHEZKEL  (Sitpjrr;  'God  strengtheneth,'  the 
same  name  as  Etekiei). — A  priest,  the  head  of  the 
20th  (in  LXX,  B,  the  19th)  course,  1  Ch  24*'. 

JEHIAH  (mi^  'mav  J*  live '!).— The  name  of  a 
Levitical  family,  1  Ch  15*.   See  Genealogy. 

JEHIEL  (Vrp '  may  El  live ' !).— 1.  One  of  David's 
chief  musicians,  1  Ch  15"-"  16*.  2.  A  chief  of  the 
Levites,  1  Ch  23"  29".  3.  Jehiel  the  son  of  Hach- 
moni  was  '  with  (  =  tutor  of  ?)  the  king's  sons,'  1  Ch 
27*.  4.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  sons,  2  Ch  21'. 
5.  One  of  Hezekiah's  'overseers,'  2  Ch  31".  6.  A 
ruler  of  the  house  of  God  in  Josiah's  reign,  2  Ch  35*. 
7.  The  father  of  Obadiah,  a  returned  exile,  Ezr  8*, 
called  in  1  Es  8*  Jezelus.  8.  Father  of  Shecaniah, 
Ezr  10*,  called  in  1  Es  8*  Jeelus,  perhaps  identical 
with  9.  One  of  those  who  had  married  foreign 
wives,  Ezr  10",  called  in  1  Es  9"  Jezrielus.  10.  A 
priest  of  the  sons  of  Harim  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Ezr  10",  called  in  1  Es  9"  Hiereel. 
See  Genealogy. 
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JEHIELI 


JEHOASH 


JEHIELI  (^Btr).  —  A  patronymic  from  Jehiel 
No.  2, 1  Ch  26s1-11  (cf.  23»  29s). 

JEHIZKIAH  On;pm  'J*  strengthened').—  An 
Ephraimite,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah,  -who 
supported  the  prophet  Oded  in  opposing  the  bring- 
ing of  Judsean  captives  to  Samaria,  2  Ch  28lsff-. 

JEHOADDAH  (rnfiVi;,  possibly  'J"  hath  deposed 
or  hath  numbered ').— A  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch 
8".   See  Jarah. 

JEHOADDAN  (rjtfir  2  Chr  251  and,  as  vocalized, 
2  K  14».  The  consonants  of  the  text  in  2  K  14s 
give  the  form  Jehoaddin  [so  RV]  pywr). — A  lady  of 
Jerusalem,  mother  of  Amaziah  lung  of  Judah. 

JEHOAHAZ  (trrNVi;,  or  Joahaz  in*V  2  K  14»  2  Ch 
S4»  36*-*  'J*  hath  grasped ').—  1.  King  of  Israel, 
son  of  Jehu.  His  reign  of  seventeen  years  necessi- 
tates in  2  K  13'  the  reading  '  one  and  twentieth ' 
(Jos.  Ant.  rx.  viiL  5),  or  in  v.M  'thirty-ninth' 
(Aldine  LXX,  and  Thenius).  The  inroads  of 
Hazael  of  Damascus,  which  Jehu  could  not  resist 
(2  K  10°),  crushed  Jehoahaz.  The  straits  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  the  Syrians  (2  K  137-  *>  14M- ") 
led  by  the  young  prince  Benhadad  (13*-  **)  imply 
that  the  terrible  anticipations  of  Elisha  (2  K  8") 
were  being  realized.  These  calamities  were  accom- 
panied by  a  revival  of  the  Asherah  worship  of 
Ahab  (IS*,  cf.  1  K  \&*).  Nevertheless,  at  the 
king's  prayer,  J*  promised  Israel  '  a  saviour '  (cf. 
Jg  3*  etc.),  a  promise  not  fulfilled  in  this  reign 
(as  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  viii.  5,  see  v.a),  hut  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K  1328  14s7), 
unless  we  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  Assyrian 
king  Ramman-nirari  who  captured  and  plundered 
Damascus  about  this  time  (see  Schrader,  COT  i. 
207). 

2.  King  of  Judah  ( Joachaz  or  Jeconlas,  1  Es  1M ; 
Zarakes,  1  Es  1",  see  QPB).  The  name  Shallum, 
found  in  Jer  22",  1  Ch  3U,  may  possibly  be  signifi- 
cant, 4  to  whom  it  is  requited  (Keil),  or  may  con- 
tain an  allusion  to  the  unfortunate  king  of  Israel, 
2  K  15u  (Bertheau),  but  more  probably  it  was  his 
original  name,  exchanged  on  his  accession  for  one 
of  better  omen.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Josiah 
(2  K  23»'-  *  24"),  his  position  in  1  Ch  3'»  being  due 
to  his  insignificance.  Although  a  bad  man,  i<rcBfc 
ical  /uapis  r&r  rptnror,  '  impious  and  impure '  (Jos. 
Ant.  X.  v.  2),  he  must  have  been  a  popular  prince, 
since  the  people  made  him  king  in  preference  to  his 
elder  brother.  He  was  anointed — a  ceremony  speci- 
fied only  in  the  case  of  a  new  dynasty  or  a  disputed 
succession.  Even  the  prophets  Jeremiah  (22I*-IS) 
and  Ezekiel  (IS)'-'"4)  speak  of  him  with  sympathy 
and  regret.  After  his  victory  at  Megiddo  it  is 
likely  that  Necho  resumed  his  march  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  sent  a  detachment  to  Jerusalem 
to  bring  J.  to  Riblah,  whence  he  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  Egypt  when  Necho  returned,  after 
having  reduced  Syria  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
2  Ch  36*  might  imply  that  Necho  visited  Jerusalem 
in  person  when  deposing  Jehoahaz.  This  is  un- 
likely; but  he  probably  did  so  on  his  return 
journey  (see  Rawlinson's  note  on  Herodotus,  ii. 

8.}'=  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  2  Ch  21"  26". 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOASH  or  J0A8H  (sty.T,  rtcV,  s^<  2  Ch  24» 
'J* is  strong,'  or  'J*  hath  bestowed'*). — 1.  King 
of  Judah  (2  K  11.  12,  2  Ch  22>»-24).  A  year-old 
infant  when  hidden  by  his  aunt  in  a  lumber-room 
of  the  palace  (RVm,  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  vii.  1)  from  his 
unnatural  grandmother,  J.  was  but  seven  when 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  (see  Athaliah 

*  See  on  thU  name  »nd  on  '  JosUh '  m  paper  by  Hommel  In 
Xxjxm.  Time*,  rill.  ('897)  p.  662. 


and  JEHOIADA).  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe 
that  the  significance  of  his  coronation,  as  the 
revival  of  David's  line,  was  emphasized,  not  only 
by  the  employment  of  David's  dedicated  armoury, 
but  by  a  ceremonial  of  which  there  is  no  previous 
record,  the  investiture  of  the  king  with  the  royal 
insignia,  'the  crown  and  the  bracelets'  (so  Weflh. 
reading  nnysn  instead  of  nvipn  '  testimony,'  cf.  2  8 
l10 ;  Jerome  [Qu.  Ueb.  on  2  Ch  23"]  says  '  phylac- 
teries are  meant,  on  which  were  written  the  ten  com- 
mandments ').  The  covenant  was  renewed,  notonly 
between  God  and  the  nation,  but  between  the  people 
and  the  king(Ch  omits), and, moreover,  Jehoiada  took 
steps  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Davidic  stock 
(2  Ch  24').  The  death  of  Athaliah  was  followed  by 
a  reaction  against  the  Baal  worship  which  she  had 
fostered ;  and  the  temple,  which  had  been  '  broken 
up '  during  her  reign  (2  Ch  24'),  naturally  became 
the  object  of  the  young  king's  pious  care.  The 
account  in  Kings  of  the  raising  of  money  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  have  presented  great  difficulties 
to  the  Chronicler.  At  this  period  the  commutation 
of  sacrifices  by  a  money  payment  appears  to  have 
been  common  (2  K 12M),  ana  the  money  was  paid  to 
the  priests  directly,  to  each  man  by  his  patrons 
('acquaintance').  The  king  directed  that  the 
priests  should  see  to  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
should  devote  to  this  purpose  (a)  the  money  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  personal  vows  (Lv  27'),  and 
(/3)  all  voluntary  offerings  in  coin.  [Ch  substitutes 
the  half  shekel  tax  of  Ex  30*"*  while  AV  and 
RVm  of  2  K  124,  supported  by  Targ.,  Rashi,  etc., 
imply  that  this  was  a  third  source  of  revenue]. 
The  priests  [Ch  '  Levites '],  however,  with  Jehoiada 
at  their  head,  ignored  the  king's  order;  possibly 
from  poverty,  as  the  temple  was  then  only  one 
of  many  sanctuaries  (2  K  12*).  At  last,  in  the 
23rd  year  of  the  reign,  the  business  was,  with 
their  consent,  taken  out  of  their  hands.  Jehoiada 
[Ch  '  the  king ']  placed  a  money  chest  '  beside  the 
altar'  (so  Josephus)  [Ch  'without  at  the  gate'], 
into  which  the  priests  that  kept  the  door  (cf.  22* 
25u)  [Ch  '  all  the  princes  and  all  the  people ']  cast 
the  proper  monies.  The  money  was  counted  by 
the  king's  scribe  and  the  high  priest  [Ch  '  chief 
priest's  officer'],  and  according  to  Kings  was  de- 
voted solely  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  whereas  Ch 
asserts  that '  of  the  rest  were  made  vessels  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord,'  thus  directly  contradicting 
2  K  12u.  The  Chronicler  now  records  the  criminal 
weakness  of  J.  in  yielding  to  the  idolatrous  ten- 
dencies of  the  princes,  and  his  base  ingratitude 
as  shown  in  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
those  to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and  crown.  There 
is  nothing  of  this  in  Kings.  There  is  indeed  in 
2  K  12s  a  hint  at  a  deterioration  in  J.'s  character 
after  the  death  of  Jehoiada  (denied  by  Ewald,  who 
renders  'wherein'  'because,'  HI  iv.  137  n.  1); 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  ranked  in  2  K  with 
Amaziah  ( 14'),  Uzziah  ( 15*),  and  Jotham  ( 1 6*1)  as  one 
who '  did  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  yet  not 
like  David ' ;  the  shortcoming  in  each  case  being 
apparently  that '  the  high  places  were  not  taken 
away.'  However,  the  reference  to  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  in  Mt  23",  Lk  Uu,  seems  to  guarantee 
that  the  story  is  not  inserted  merely  to  give  a 
moral  reason  for  the  calamities  of  Jehoash.  The 
Syrian  invasion  which  followed  [Ch  immediately] 
is  naturally  represented  in  Ch  as  a  special  judg- 
ment on  J.  and  the  guilty  princes,  whereas  in 
Kings  it  is  implied  that  Hazael  (not  mentioned  in 
Ch)  did  not  actually  take  Jerusalem,  but  was 
bought  off  by  an  immense  bribe.  In  any  case  the 
invasion  was  a  severe  national  humiliation,  which 
must  have  caused  much  discontent,  and  this  found 
vent  in  the  murder  of  J.  by  two  of  his  servants  in 
the  fortress  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  Chronicler  heighten* 
the  infamy  of  his  end  by  adding  that  he  was  'in 
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neat  diseases,'  that  they  '  slew  him  on  his  bed,' 
that  he  was  not  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  and 
that  the  mothers  of  the  assassins  were  of  the 
two  accursed  nations  of  Moab  and  Amnion  (see 
Dt  23').  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb. ,  ad  loc. )  notes  that '  this 
is  said  to  emphasize  the  wickedness  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  were  unwilling  to  avenge  God's  priest.' 

2.  King  of  Israel,  son  of  Jehoahaz.  The  brief 
epitome  of  his  reign  (2  K  1310"1*)  merely  adds  to 
the  inevitable  condemnation  of  his  national  wor- 
ship an  allusion  to  his  defeat  of  Judah.  But  we 
derive  a  much  more  favourable  impression  of  him 
from  the  close  of  the  Acta  of  Elista  (2  K  13"-*), 
and  from  the  history  of  Amaziah  of  Judah,  2  K 
14»-i»  (=2  Ch  25"-*),  where  the  formula  of  con- 
clusion is  repeated  from  1311- a.  In  J.  was  partially 
fulfilled  (13*)  the  promise  (134,  •)  of  a  saviour  from 
Syria,  a  promise  repeated  in  the  double  symbolical 
prophecy  of  Elisha  to  the  somewhat  irresponsive 
long  (13u) ;  and  when  we  remember  the  abject 
condition  into  which  Israel  had  fallen  in  the 
previous  reign,  it  will  be  evident  that  J.  must 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom.  The  hiring  by  Amaziah  of  Judah 
of  100,000  soldiers  of  Israel,  during  this  reign 
(2  Ch  25"),  would  indicate  that  all  fear  of  Syria 
had  been  taken  away.  'His  might'  was  shown 
also  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  followed 
up  his  victory  at  Bethshemesh,  by  breaking  down 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  weakest  side.  His 
natural  disposition  seems  to  have  been  good  (so 
Jos.  Ant.  IX.  viii.  6).  There  was  a  wholehearted- 
ness  in  the  burst  of  grief  over  the  dying  prophet ; 
there  was  a  pious  recognition  of  the  true  source 
of  Israel's  strength  in  the  words  (13")  which  re- 
echoed Elisha's  own  apostrophe  to  the  ascending 
Elijah  (2U) ;  and  even  the  sarcastic  fable  in  which 
he  replied  to  Amaziah's  gratuitous  challenge  was 
dictated  not  more  by  pride  than  by  magnanimity. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOHANAH  (wfar,  '  J"  hath  been  gracious  ').— 

1.  1  Ch  26*  a  Korahite  doorkeeper  in  David's  time. 

2.  2  Ch  17u  one  of  Jehoshaphat's  five  captains. 
Possibly  father  of  Ishmael,  who  held  a  similar  post 
at  the  accession  of  Jehoash,  2  Ch  231.  8.  Ezr  10" 
(Jonas,  l  EsO1 ;  Johanan,  Neh  12*-*;  Jonathan, 
Neh  12u)  high  priest  He  is  called  son  of  Eliashib 
Ezr  10*,  Neh  12",  but  was  probably  his  grandson, 
Joiada  being  his  father  (Neh  12"***).    His  high 

griesthood  is  noted  as  an  epoch  until  which  the 
eads  of  the  Levitical  families  were  registered  in 
'the  book  of  the  Chronicles'  (Neh  12");  hence 
presumably  down  to  the  close  of  the  5th  cent.  B.c. 
(H.  E.  Ryle,  in  loc.).  4.  Ezr  10"  (= JOANNES,  1  Es 
9")  an  Israelite,  one  of  those  who  'had  taken 
strange  wives.'  5.  Neh  6U,  son  of  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  Nehemiah's  adversary.  6.  Neh  12u  a 
priest,  representative  of  the  course  of  Amariah,  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim.  7.  Neh  12°  a  priest  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  walls. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOIACHIN  (p,in;  8  times,  jtfn;  Jer  62", 
Ezk  1* ;  Jeconiah  ny?  5  times,  !r,fa\  Jer  27* 
[Kethlbh],  Jer  24';  Conlah  in;}?  Jer  22*- "  371;  'J* 
appointeth ';  called  Joakim,  1  Es  l4* ;  Jeohonias,Bar 
1" ;  Jechonlah,  Mt  lu- ").— King  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jehoiakim.  Ewald  conjectures  that  his  original 
name  was  Coniah,  exchanged  for  Jehoiachin  on  his 
accession ;  Keil  more  probably  ascribes  the  varia- 
tion to  '  popular  twisting  ana  contracting  of  the 
longer  name.'  He  reigned  three  months ;  the 
additional  10  days  given  in  2  Ch  36*  1  Es  l44  being 
probably  due  to  the  accidental  shifting  in  the  text 
of  '  ten  from  his  age  at  accession,  which  in  Ch  is 
eight  instead  of  eighteen.  Both  readings  are  found 
in  1  Es  la.  Upon  J.,  as  upon  Louis  xvi.  of  France, 
descended  the  full  force  of  the  divine  vengeance 
incurred  by  previous  generations.    In  another  age 


he  might  have  been  'the  signet  upon  J"s  right 
hand '  (Jer  22s4).  He  was  scarcely  on  the  throne 
when  the  Chaldsean  forces,  which  had  been  ravag- 
ing Judcea,  were  joined  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself, 
and  closed  around  Jerusalem,  and  J.  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Jos.  {Ant.  x.  vii.  1)  asserts  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  J.  king,  after  slaying 
his  father ;  and  that  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
fearing  that  he  might  prove  disloyal,  he  returned 
to  depose  him.  This  is  both  intrinsically  unlikely, 
and  is  quite  unsupported  by  the  biblical  narrative. 
From  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  queen- 
mother  Nehushta  in  2  K  249,  Jer  13u  22s*  29*,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  she  exercised  more  than 
ordinary  influence,  and  it  was  possibly  at  her 
suggestion  that  J.  capitulated.  Jos.  [Ant.  x.  vii.  1) 
attributes  it  to  'his  gentle  and  just  disposition ; 
he  did  not  desire  to  see  the  city  endangered  on 
his  account'  (of.  Ant.  X.  xi.  2);  and  in  BJ  VI. 
ii.  1  he  describes  how  at  the  last  siege  he  himself 
appealed  to  John  of  Giscala  to  '  follow  the  example 
of  J.  who  .  .  .  did  undergo  a  voluntary  captivity 
.  .  .  that  he  might  not  deliver  up  this  sanctuary 
to  the  enemy,  and  see  the  house  of  God  in  flames ; 
wherefore  among  all  the  Jews  a  sacred  discourse 
celebrates  him,  and  memory  for  ever  flowing  fresh 
hands  him  down  immortal  to  posterity.'  Among 
moderns,  Ewald  also  takes  a  favourable  view  of 
his  character,  influenced  by  the  theory  that  J.  is 
the  royal  exile  of  Ps  84*,  and  therefore  author  of 
that  Ps,  as  well  as  of  Pss  42.  43.  But  such  a  view 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  tone  of  Jer  22"**°, 
as  well  as  with  the  unqualified  condemnation  in 
2  K  24',  2  Ch  36s,  1  Es  1".  The  favourable  language 
of  Jer  24*-*  refers  to  the  captives  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Ezk  19»-»  the  life  of  Jehoiakim 
and  the  fate  of  his  son  are  fused  into  one  ideal 
picture ;  and  justly,  for  J.  had  no  distinct  political 
existence.  The  arm  of  Babylon  raised  to  strike 
his  father  fell  on  him,  and  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
against  Jehoiakim  (Jer  36*°),  '  He  shall  have  none 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David.'  Conversely  in 
Mt  lu  the  two  reigns  are  included  under' Jechoniah,' 
the  less  important  name  being  chosen  as  marking 
more  distinctly  the  epoch  of  the  Captivity  (cf.  1  Ch 
3",  2  Ch  36",  where  Zedekiah  is  brother  of  J.).  It 
is  not  merely  a  confusion  arising  from  the  identi- 
fication of  the  names  in  LXX  and  Josephus. 

With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  597,  the  Cap- 
tivity began.  Captives  had  been  taken  from  the 
country  before  this,  Jer  13u,  and  possibly  still 
earlier  (Dn  1*,  Berosus  in  Jos.  c.  Avion,  L  19),  but 
this  marks  an  epoch,  and  from  it  Ezekiel  dates  his 
prophecies  ('our  captivity,'  Ezk  401).  The  flower 
of  the  nation  and  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were 
carried  off  to  Babylon.  By  a  comparison  of  2  K 
2414-m  with  Jer  52*  (LXX  om.  Jer  52"-*)  we  may 
infer  that  the  captives  included  7000  'men  of 
might,'  3023  of  the  upper  classes  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  vi 
3),  and  1000  craftsmen.  The  king  himself  is  styled 
emphatically  'the  captive'  (1  Ch  3"  RV),  and 
seems  to  have  been  kept  in  rigorous  imprisonment 
for  37  years.  Evil-Merodach  began  his  reign  with 
an  act  of  gracious  clemency  by  releasing  J.,  now 
about  55  years  old.  The  historian  (2  K  25"-*,  Jer 
52*1 -M)  dwells  with  evident  pleasure  on  the  marks 
of  respect  thenceforth  shown  to  the  captive  prince, 
in  whose  person  the  Jewish  exiles  felt  their  nation 
honoured.  The  long  imprisonment  of  J.  proves, 
if  that  were  necessary,  the  unhistorical  character 
of  the  notices  of  him  in  Bar  l9"-  and  in  the  History 
of  Susanna,  assuming  that  Hippolytus  and  others 
are  right  in  identifying  him  with  Joakim,  Susanna's 
husband. 

Needless  difficulty  has  been  raised  over  the 
question  of  J.'s  children  (implied  1  Ch  3",  Bar  l4, 
Mt  I").  Whatever  be  the  truth  as  to  the  parent- 
age of  Shealtiel,  the  very  prophecy  which  is  alleged 
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to  prove  his  childlessness  ( Jer  22*-*)  mentions  his 
seed  twice.  Like  Ezk  21",  it  is  a  declaration  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  temporal  power  of  David's 
line.  It  explains  in  what  sense  he  was  to  be 
'chUdless^LXX^K*  wktop,  'proscribed'),  'for  no 
man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,'  words  surely  un- 
meaning if  he  had  no  seed  at  all.  According  to 
the  Mishna  (MiddSth  2),  one  of  the  13  gates  of 
the  court  of  the  priests,  on  the  north  side,  was 
called  the  gate  of  Jeconiah,  because  he  went  out 
by  it  when  going  into  captivity. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOIADA  (nft  'J*  knoweth').— 1.  Father  of 
the  famous  Benaiah,  captain  of  David's  bodyguard, 
who  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  the  addi- 
tion of  his  father's  name.  J.  was  a  native  of 
Kabzeel  (2  S  23",  1  Ch  11"),'  a  town  of  Judah  in  the 
South'  (Jos  15*).  In  1  Ch  27*  AV  we  read  •.  '  Benaiah 
the  son  of  J.,  a  chief  priest.'  Stanley  (Jewish 
Ch.  Lect.  86)  deduces  from  this  that  in  David's 
time  there  were  three  rival  high  priests,  namely, 
Zadok,  Abiathar,  and  J.  However,  in  RV  ('the 
priest,  chief)  'chief'  refers  to  Benaiah  (so  Targ.) 
as  in  v.*,  and  '  the  priest '  may  be  referred  directly 
to  Benaiah  (so  LXX,  Vulg.,  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  xii.  4,  B.  i 
Uprtt  rip  yirti)  or  to  J.  (so  Targ.).  The  latter  is 
supported  by  1  Ch  12*7,  where,  among  those  who 
came  to  David  to  Hebron,  is  *  J.  the  leader  of  the 
house  of  Aaron '  (tribe  of  Levi,  Jos.  Ant.  VTL  iL  2). 
It  is  not  a  serious  objection  that  Kabzeel  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  priestly  cities  in  Jos  21.  RVm 
of  1  Ch  27*  '  chief  minister '  is  certainly  wrong, 
being  based  on  the  Chronicler's  alterations  of  the 
text  in  2  S  8U  20*  where  the  term  \nt  is  applied 
to  persons  who,  in  his  estimation,  were  not  quali- 
fied to  exercise  priestly  functions.  In  1  Ch  27** 
among  David's  counsellors  is  reckoned  'J.  son  of 
Benaiah,'  but  we  should  probably  read  with 
Bertheau  and  Graf,  'Benaiah  son  of  J.'  2.  High 
priest  (the  first  who  is  so  styled  2  K  12")  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  and  Jehoash.  His 
marriage  with  the  princess  Jehosheba— the  only 
recorded  instance  of  such  a  union — possibly  con- 
ferred on  J.  a  status  which  enabled  him  the  better 
to  carry  out  his  designs.  The  careful  way  in  which 
the  deposition  of  Athaliah  was  planned,  and  the 
promptitude  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
sarried  out,  coupled  with  the  historical  importance 
of  the  revolution  thus  effected,  mark  J.  as  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  of  Aaron's  successors,  not  except- 
ing E1L  Like  Eli  he  was  virtually  long,  for  his 
influence,  which  was  necessarily  paramount  during 
the  minority  of  Jehoash,  was  naturally  exercised 
(2  K  12*,  2  Ch  24')  until  his  death,  which  must 
have  been  quite  late  in  the  reign  (2  K  12*).  In 
the  time  of  the  Captivity  (Jer  29")  he  is  alluded 
to  as  the  model  of  a  zealous  ecclesiastical  ruler. 
One  circumstance  there  is  which  may  seem  to 
modify  this  conception  of  him.  He  was  not  as 
eager  about  the  restoration  of  the  temple  fabric 
as  was  the  king ;  in  fact  he  received  a  rebuke  for 
hia  slackness  (2  K  12»,  2  Ch  24*).  Josephus  (Ant. 
IX.  viiL  2)  attributes  the  high  priest's  supineness 
to  bis  consciousness  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
proposed  tax,  but  more  probably  it  was  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  reforming  a  close  corporation,  such 
as  that  of  the  temple  priests,  even  by  such  a  chief 
as  J. ;  especially  when  the  numerous  local  sanctu- 
aries, still  thought  legal,  diminished  their  revenues. 
Aoc  to  2  Ch  24"-  >«  J.  lived  to  the  age  of  130,  and 
received  the  unique  distinction  of  burial  in  the  royal 
sepulchres,  'because  he  had  done  good  in  Israel, 
both  toward  God  and  toward  his  house.'  See 
Athaliah,  Jehoash.  N.  J.  D.  Whits. 

JEHOIAKIM  (cp^,  crpfr,  aTfr  «J"  raisethup'i 
Joakim,  1  Es  1*»> » ".  See  QPS,  Bar  1»).  — 
King  of  Judah,  second  son  of  Josiah  (1  Ch  3"). 


The  circumstances  under  which  this  prince 
succeeded  to  the  throne  were  the  first  and  most 
significant  indication  of  the  long  period  of  igno- 
minious subjection  ushered  in  by  the  defeat  of 
Josiah  by  Necho  at  Megiddo,  B.C.  609  or  610. 
Necho  emphasized  the  new  condition  of  things  by 
deposing  the  popular  Jehoahaz  in  favour  of  his 
elder  brother,  at  the  same  time  imposing  on  the 
latter  a  new  name,  Jehoiakim,  in  place  of  Eliakim. 
The  substitution  of  the  sacred  title  Jah  for  the 
ambiguous  El  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
young  prince  himself;  yet  the  change  of  name 
was,  none  the  less,  a  token  of  vassalage  (cf. 
2  K  24").  The  direct  history  of  this  reign  is 
briefly  summed  up  in  2  K  23**-25T,  2  Ch  36" ;  bnt 
considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
writings  of  the  contemporary  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Habakkuk  (see  Jer  7-9.  10"  *  14-17"  18-20. 
221*-1*  26.  26.  35.  36.  45-46u  47.  49). 

At  no  previous  epoch  was  Judah  in  a  more 
helpless  condition  of  religious  and  moral  decay. 
The  one  visible  result  of  Josiah's  reformation  was 
that  the  temple  and  the  Law  were  regarded  as  a 
palladium,  and  that  the  Levities!  worship  was 
accurately  observed  (Jer  7*-  *  8*  18").  But  with 
the  death  of  the  good  king  all  the  old  abominable 
idolatries  returned  in  full  force,  and  under  the 
highest  patronage,  both  of  the  king  and  the 
princes,  who  from  this  time  forward  take  a  large 
share  of  the  government.  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
were  worshipped  in  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple  ;  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  again  hideous 
with  the  infant  sacrifices  to  Molech  ;  and  from  the 
city -roofs  incense  went  up  to  all  the  host  of 
heaven.  Cruelty,  corruption,  and  oppression 
flourished  unchecked,  for  the  people  had  *  in  their 
viciousness  grown  hard.'  They  felt  and  averred 
'  there  is  no  hope.'  Of  such  a  nation  Jehoiakim 
was  the  representative  man.  In  the  terrible 
denunciation  (Jer  221*"1*)  he  is  charged  with 
covetousness,  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood, 
oppression,  and  violence.  All  that  is  recorded  of 
him  bears  this  out.  He  erected  by  forced  labour 
(cf .  Hab  2*"u)  a  spacious  palace  '  deled  with  cedar 
and  painted  with  vermilion.'  thus  (Jer  22u)  vying 
with  Ahaz  (Bx,  cf .  2  K  16u)  or  Ahab  (A  of. 

1  K  22").  He  relentlessly  pursued  and  murdered, 
with  marks  of  indignity,  the  prophet  Uriah  who 
had  denounced  him  (Jer  26").  A  similar  fate  was 
well-nigh  shared  by  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer 
86").  He  out  and  burnt  with  his  own  hands  a 
roll  of  divine  words,  similar  to  that  the  recitation 
of  which  caused  Josiah  to  rend  his  garments 
(Jer  36") ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  covetousness, 

2  K  23"  specially  notes  that  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  his  suzerain  (LXX,  v.",  100  talents  of 
gold,  Syriac  and  Arabic  10  (so  also  certain  Greek 
cursives  and  the  Complutensian])  by  a  general  taxa- 
tion of  his  subjects,  not,  as  had  been  customary, from 
the  treasuries  of  the  palace  or  the  temple.  Jos, 
(Ant.  X.  v.  2)  well  sums  up  his  character  tm  'un- 
just and  malignant;  neither  holy  towards  God 
nor  forbearing  towards  man.'  Ezk  19",  in  which 
the  career  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  fate  of  his  son 
seem  combined  in  an  ideal  picture,  has  no  reference 
to  hia  moral  qualities,  unless  we  adopt  the  RVm 
of  v.7,  which  implies  a  charge  of  lasciviousness, 
irrelevant  here,  though  probably  true  in  fact. 

Two  matters  in  connexion  with  this  reign  require 
special  mention — (a)  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  (b)  the  end  of  Jehoiakim. 

(a)  The  pretensions  of  Egypt  to  the  empire  of 
Syria  were  finally  crushed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  battle  of  Carchemish,  B.C.  605  (2  K  24').  This 
battle  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer  251  46*),  and  opened  up  Syria  to  the  Chal- 
dasans.  However,  they  had  not  yet  attacked 
Judaea   in   Jehoiakim's  fifth  year  (Jer  SB*"" 
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•eighth'  Bjt,  'fifth'  AQ).  The  fast  then  pro- 
claimed by  the  whole  nation  in  the  9th  month 
was  possibly  in  view  of  their  approach,  which  yet 
was  not  so  certain  that  one  could  safely  predict 
it.  Carchemish  is  on  the  Euphrates,  and  there 
were  many  important  places,  e.g.  Tyre,  to  be  re- 
duced before  the  Chaldseans  could  reach  Jerusalem. 
This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Je- 
hoiakim'a  third  year  as  stated  in  Dn  l1.  (Seder 
Olam  25  understands  this  of  the  third  year  of  his 
rebellion.)  The  date  assigned  in  Daniel  is  due  to 
a  mistaken  impression  (Dn  9*)  that  Jeremiah  had 

Sredioted  a  70  years'  duration  for  the  captivity  of 
udah  (2Ch  36a-»=Ezr  1>  follows  Daniel);  but 
the  70  years  of  Jer  25u  29"  BV  refer  to  the  dura- 
tion of  Babylonian  supremacy,  beginning  from  the 
victory  at  Carchemish.  Moreover,  Ezekiel  (1*  40") 
reckons  the  captivity  of  Jndah  to  begin  with  that 
of  Jehoiachin,  B.C.  597.  When  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  last  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  carried  off  some  captives  (Berosus 
in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  xi.  1 ;  Dn  Is)  and  some  of  the 
temple  vessels  (2  Ch  36',  Dn  1*).  It  is  certain  that 
J.  submitted  to  him,  but  rebelled  after  three 
years,  incited  by  the  Egyptians  (Josephos).  Jer 
471  possibly  refers  to  this.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
had  returned  to  Babylon,  did  not  at  first  think  it 
necessary  to  quell  this  revolt  in  person,  but  sent 
(2  K  24*,  cf.  Jer  491,  Ezk  25",  Zeph  2s)  some  of  his 
own  troops,  assisted  by  bands  or  the  surrounding 
nations,  to  harry  Judsea,  not  arriving  himself 
until  after  the  accession  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K  24u). 
To  this  interval  Jer  35  probably  belongs.  Now 
J.  reigned  eleven  years,  and  at  least  a  year  must 
be  allowed  to  elapse  between  his  revolt  and  his 
death,  so  that  the  first  Chaldaean  invasion  may  be 
dated  in  his  6th  or  7th  year.  Jos.  (Ant.  x.  vi.  1) 
places  it  in  the  8th  year  of  J.,  thus  making  Judaea 
independent  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  alike  for  four 
years ;  bat  this  is  at  variance  with  his  authority 
Berosus,  and  leaves  no  time  for  the  events  of 
2K24*. 

(6)  The  death  of  Jehoiakim  is  veiled  in  obscurity. 
According  to  the  prophecy  (Jer  22u> "  36"),  his 
dead  body  lay  unburied  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  2  K  24*, 
which  is  silent  as  to  his  burial.  Jos.  (Ant.  x.  vi.  3) 
says  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  admitted  without 
resistance  into  Jerusalem  by  J.,  slew  him,  and 
'commanded  him  to  be  thrown  before  the  walls 
without  any  burial,'  and  took  3000  captives,  in- 
cluding Ezekiel  (cf.  Jer  52") ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not  arrive  until  after  J.'s  death.  We  may 
conjecture  that  J.  was  killed  in  a  sally  (Kail),  or 
more  probably  assassinated  by  his  indignant  sub- 
ject*. The  LXX  of  2  Ch  36s,  which  is  here  very 
strange,  says  that  he  was  buried  in  the  garden  of 
Uzza  (cf .  2K21U-  *).  The  idea  that  he  was  brought 
captive  to  Babylon  rests  on  2  Ch  36*,  which  is 
either  a  false  inference  from  Dn  1*,  or  refers  to  an 
unfulfilled  intention  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  on  his 
firtt  invasion,  or  to  Ezk  19*- ',  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  refers  to  Jehoiachin,  although  the  preceding 
details  refer  to  his  father.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heo. 
2  Ch  30*)  explains  '  that  which  was  found  in  him ' 
(1  Ea  1°  'his  nncleanness  and  impiety ')  to  refer 
to  heathenish  marks  (forbidden  Lv  19")  discovered 
on  bis  dead  body.  See  Cuttings  in  the  Flesh, 
toL  Lp.  638b.  The  legend  mentioned  by  Thenius 
en  2  K  24'  (Stanley,  Jewish  Ch.  40),  that  the  name 
of  the  demon  Chodonazer  was  found  on  his  skin,  is 
merely  due  to  a  MS  confusion  of  this  note  with 
that  on  2  Ch  36u,  where  Jerome  explains  the 
i  Nabu-ehodonosor.         N.  J.  D.  White. 


JEHOIARIB  (snftr,  1  Ch  9"  24',  elsewhere 
Joiarib,  a"tf»  'J*  pleadeth';  called  in  1  Mac  21 


Joarlb  [which  see]). — The  name  of  one  of  the 
twenty-tour  courses  of  priests ;  first  in  David's 
time  (1  Ch  24'),  but  seventeenth  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel  (Neh  12*)  and  of  the  high  priest 
Joiakim  (Neh  12").  The  name  is  omitted,  prob- 
ably by  accident,  in  the  list  of  the  priests  that 
'  sealed  to  the  covenant '  (Neh  10).  The  clan  is 
mentioned  among  those  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (ll10),  where  read 
'  Jedaiah  and  Joiarib '  as  in  the  corresponding  list 
1  Ch  9U  (so  Cappellus  and  H.  E.  Kyle).  The 
Maccabees  belonged  to  this  clan  (1  Mao  21 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  vi.  1),  and  also  Josephus  (Life  1).  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  substitutes  'Joiarib'  for 
« Harim '  in  Ezr  2»=Neh  7*". 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHONADAB  (aijta;  or  Jonadab  sijV  '  he  whom 
i"  has  impelled ' ;  cf.  Nedabiah  and  Nadab). — 1. 
Son  of  Shimeah,  David's  brother,  and  the  friend  of 
Amaon  the  son  of  David.  He  is  described  as  '  a 
very  subtil  man'  (ikp  090  sh<)f  and  he  employed 
his  ingenuity  in  aiding  Amnon  to  carry  out  his 
intrigue  against  his  half-sister  Tamar  (2  S  13**-). 
When,  at  the  assassination  of  Amnon,  an  exagger- 
ated report  reached  the  ear  of  David  to  the  effect 
that  Absalom  had  slain  all  the  king's  sons, 
Jonadab  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  allay  the  king's  distress  by  his 
prompt  report  of  the  safety  of  the  royal  princes 
(2  8  13**).  Both  AV  and  RV  give  his  name 
uniformly  as  Jonadab,  although  in  v.*  the  MT  has 
aijV-r  Jehonadab.  2.  Son  of  Kechab,  of  the  clan  of 
the  Kenites  (1  Ch  2»),  and  formulator  of  the  rules 
which  bound  his  descendants,  the  Kechabites,  to 
retain  a  nomadic  life,  living  in  tents  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  especially 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  use  of  its 
produce  (Jer  35;  see  Recha bites).  Jehonadab 
nourished  at  the  time  when  Jehu,  having  seized 
the  throne  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  was  under- 
taking the  extirpation  from  Israel  of  the  foreign 
worship  of  Ba'aJ-melkart.  He  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  measures 
adopted  by  Jehu  for  the  vindication  of  the  religion 
of  Jr,  and  he  exhibited  his  sympathy  by  giving  his 
hand  to  the  new  king,  and  accompanying  him  in  his 
chariot  to  witness  the  final  destruction  of  the 
family  of  Ahab  at  Samaria,  and  the  ruse  by  which 
the  worshippers  of  Ba'al  were  entrapped  and  put 
to  death  (2  K  10"-*).  Both  AV  and  RV  have 
Jonadab  in  all  the  passages  of  Jer,  although  that 
is  the  reading  of  MT  (:rjj*<)  only  in  35*-  1*-u. 

C.  P.  BURNET. 

JEHONATHAH  (\itfvr,  'J'  has  given').— A  more 
exact  rendering  of  the  name  usually  represented 
in  English  as  Jonathan.  In  RV  this  form  occurs 
twice.  1.  2  Ch  17*.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  out 
by  Jehoshaphat  with  the  book  of  the  law  to 
teach  the  people  in  the  cities  of  Jndah.  2.  Neh 
12».  The  head  of  the  priestly  family  of  She- 
maiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua. 
Here  the  longer  form  serves  to  distinguish  this 
name  from  the  shorter  Jonathan =mjV  in  w."- 
In  AV  Jehonathan  is  found  also  in  1  Ch  27s*  of 
the  son  of  Uzziah,  who  was  over  certain  treasuries 
or  storehouses  in  the  time  of  David  (RV  Jona- 
than). H.  A.  White. 

JEHORAM  or  JORAH  (cr^ir,  dt>  '  J"  is  exalted'). 
RV  retains  Joram  for  Jehoram,  2  K  9"*-". 

1.  King  of  Israel.  He  was  second  son  of  Ahab, 
and  succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah,  2  K  3'  (on  the 
interpolated  date  in  2  K  1"  see  AHAZIAH,  No.  1). 
The  compiler  of  Kings  evidently  intended  to  refer 
to  him  all  the  notices  of  the  king  of  Israel  whicfc 
occur  in  the  Acts  of  Elisha;  but  as  Elisha  sur- 
vived J.  43  years,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  case* 
at  least  other  kings  were  originally  intended  (so 
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Ewald,  EI  iv.  87).  Terrified  probably  by  his 
brother's  fate,  he  began  his  reign  Dy  putting  away 
the  pillar  of  Baal  that  Ahab  bad  made ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  2X9"  lO'8""  that  the  foreign  oult 
was  still  continued  in  the  country,  through  the 
influence  of  Jezebel,  and  with  the  connivance  of  J. 
himself,  whose  secret  disloyalty  is  severely  ex- 
posed by  Elisha  (2  K  3»- M).  Consistently  with 
this,  a  tone  of  profane  sarcasm,  and  of  scarcely 
veiled  antagonism,  may  be  detected  in  his  use  of 
the  sacred  name  J^(2  K3W-  u  d5"''*,  where  read  with 
Ewald  'king'  ite  for  'messenger'  "kSd),  a  tone 
re-echoed  by  his  courtiers  (7").  Immediately  on 
bis  accession  J.  took  steps  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  Mesha,  which  was  now  a  matter  of  two  years' 
standing.  He  obtained  the  aid  of  his  father's 
ally,'  the  compliant  Jehoshaphat,  who  may  have 
desired  to  chastise  Moab  for  their  invasion  of 
Judah  (2  Ch  20).  J.  was  entertained  at  Jerusalem 
(Jos.  Ant.  ix.  iii.  1).  The  route  chosen  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  king  of  Judah,  though  not  the 
most  direct  from  Samaria,  had  the  triple  advan- 
tage of  securing  the  co-operation  and  loyalty  of 
Edom,  avoiding  the  hostile  Syrian  and  Ammonite 
territory,  and  attacking  Moab  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  expedition  was  barren  of  result. 
Before  Moab  was  reached,  the  army  would  have 
perished  from  thirst  but  for  the  miracle  wrought 
through  Elisha  in  deference  to  Jehoshaphat.  The 
Moabites  were  routed,  but  were  not  subdued. 
The  desperate  man  who  '  gave  his  firstborn  for  his 
transgression '  on  the  wall  of  Kirhareseth  succeeded 
thereby  in  disheartening  the  besiegers,  who,  it  is 
obscurely  hinted,  felt  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
roused  against  themselves,  the  indirect  authors  of 
so  unnatural  a  deed,  and  the  allies  retired,  having 
failed  to  realize  any  lasting  advantage.  Assuming 
that  2  K  4-8"  belong  to  this  reign,  the  following 
matters  of  public  importance  may  be  gleaned  from 
them.  Elisha  claims  to  have  interest  with  the 
king  and  the  captain  of  the  host  (413).  He  gives 
information  to  the  king  of  the  secret  plans  of  the 
Syrians  (6*-u).  A  Syrian  army  penetrates  to 
Dothan,  and  is  led  by  Elisha  to  Samaria.  He 
dissuades  the  king  from  an  ungenerous  impulse  to 
kill  them,  and  so  procures  a  temporary  cessation 
of  the  Syrian  incursions  (6**).    Benhadad  in 

S ergon  besieges  Samaria;  the  inhabitants  are  re- 
nced  to  the  horrible  straits  foretold  Lv  26", 
Dt  28°,  and  a  second  time  the  power  of  J'  is  vindi- 
cated by  Elisha  and  the  siege  raised  (6**-7).  This  in- 
vasion may  have  occurred  during  the  seven  years' 
famine  foretold  by  Elisha  81  (alluded  to  4").  The 
visit  of  Naaman  (5*"*)  should  probably  be  placed 
after  this  (compare  8"  8*).  Notwithstanding  these 
constant  attacks  from  Syria,  J.  seems  to  have 
been  a  vigorous  monarch  (Spairrfipioi,  Jos.  Ant.  rx. 
ii.  2).  On  the  death  of  Benhadad  he  deemed  the 
opportunity  a  favourable  one  to  renew  the  attempt 
to  recover  Ramoth-gilead  at  which  Ahab  bad 
fallen.  Ahaziah  of  Judah  helped  him  (8"- "),  and 
the  town  was  taken  (914),  but  in  the  attack  J. 
received  arrow  wounds  (Jos.)  which  necessitated 
his  return  to  Jezreel,  the  army  remaining  to 
hold  the  town  (91"14).  No  long  time  elapsed  when 
Jehu  was  seen  approaching  Jezreel.  The  mysteri- 
ous non-return  of  his  messengers  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  sick  man.  With  all  his  mother's 
vigour  he  roused  himself,  and  sallied  forth  eager 
to  hear  what  strange  news  the  captain  of  the  host 
might  be  bringing.  The  brutal  reply  of  Jehu  to 
his  inquiry  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions,  and 
the  king  had  barely  time  to  warn  his  royal  kins- 
man of  his  danger  when  he  fell,  pierced  by  the 
arrow  of  Jehu,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Naboth.  The 
curse  of  Elijah  (1  K  21")  was  beginning  to  find 
fulfilment. 

2.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 


history  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  2  K  81*-",  2  Ch  21. 
It  opens  with  a  chronological  difficulty.  He  is 
said  in  2  K  8"  to  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  fifth 
year  of  J ehoram  of  Israel.  A  comparison  of  1  K  22" 
and  2  K  3'  implies  that  this  would  be  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  accounts 
for  the  insertion  '  Jehoshaphat  being  th<m  king  of 
Judah,'  the  spuriousness  of  which  is  strongly 
vouched  (see  QPB).  The  interpolation  in  2  K  1" 
is  discussed  under  Ahaziah  L  Those  who  main- 
tain the  genuineness  of  these  notes  of  time  am 
obliged  to  suppose  that  he  was  twice  made  viceroy 
by  Jehoshaphat,  i.e.  in  the  17th  and  23rd  years  of 
that  king's  reign.  The  marriage  of  J.  with  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  probably 
seemed  to  Jehoshaphat  a  masterly  stroke  of  con- 
ciliatory policy.  In  the  event,  however,  it  had 
the  most  disastrous  effect  on  Judah.  The  strong 
character  of  Athaliah  easily  influenced  for  evil 
both  her  husband  and  son  (2  K  81*- "),  and,  as 
before  in  the  case  of  Abiiam  (1  K  154),  nothing  but 
the  divine  promise  to  David  saved  the  favoured 
tribe  from  the  ruin  naturally  consequent  on 
corruption  and  idolatry.  The  most  important 
event  in  this  reign,  and  the  only  one  recorded  in 
Kings,  is  the  fulfilment  of  Gn  27"  in  the  final 
revolt  of  Edom,  which  had  been,  more  or  less,  a 
dependency  of  Judah  since  David's  time  (2  S  814). 
The  narrative  (8")  of  Jehoram's  attempt  to  recover 
Edom  is  obscure  and  probably  corrupt.  For  '  to 
Zair '  Yjnt,  which  is  otherwise  unknown,  Vulg.  has 
'  to  Seir,'  Se»ro=rj*>  (B  Xtuip,  A  om.).  Gratz  con- 
jectured '  Zoar '  -ijk,  but  Zoar  is  in  Moab.  2  CI  21s 
substitutes  '  with  his  captains '  infcroy.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  seems  to  imply  that  J.  was  surrounded 
by  the  Edomites  by  night,  and  out  his  way 
through,  but  with  loss  ana  discomfiture  (see  QPB). 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  different  quarter,  the) 
South- West,  Libnah  revolted,  possibly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Philistine  invasion  (2  Ch  21"- 
The  Chronicler,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Libnah 
was  a  priestly  city  (Jos  21"),  assigns  as  the  cause 
'  because  he  had  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  God  of  his 
fathers.'  The  town  was  not  permanently  lost  (see 
2  K  19*).  We  learn  from  2  Ch  21'"4  that  on  his 
accession  J.  pat  to  death  amongst  others  his  six 
brethren,  to  whom  their  father  nad  given  great 
gifts  and  fenced  cities  (cf.  2  Ch  11").  The  defec- 
tion to  idolatry,  which  is  implied  in  Kings,  U 
detailed  in  2  Ch  21",  where  he  appears  as  a  re- 
ligions persecutor.  This  is  followed  by  a  denuncia- 
tory letter  from  Elijah  w.u-'»,  a  joint  invasion  by 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  who,  if  they  did  not 
actually  capture  Jerusalem  (so  Keil),  sacked  the 
palace,  and  carried  off  all  his  sons  but  one,  w. 14- «. 
The  narrative  concludes  with  his  miserable  and 
unregretted  death,  dishonourable  burial,  and  ex- 
clusion from  the  royal  sepulchres  (contrast  2  K  8M). 
A  serious  chronological  difficulty  is  involved  in  the 
mention  of  Elijah  s  letter  to  Jehoram.  But  for 
this  statement,  one  would  naturally  infer  that 
Elijah's  translation  had  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat.  (a)  It  is  narrated  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Ahaziah,  and  so  Seder  Olam,  xviL  45, 
places  it  in  the  second  year  of  Ahaziah  of  Israel. 
(6)  Elisha  began  to  exercise  prophetical  functions 
under  Jehoshaphat,  2  K  3.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  so  before  his  master's  departure,  2  K  2*- u. 
(c)  2  K  3U  obviously  means  that  Elijah  was  no 
longer  on  earth.  In  reply  it  may  be  urged  that 
there  is  no  note  of  time  in  2  K  2,  and  that  it  is 
placed  in  its  present  position  merely  to  complete 
the  history  of  Elijah.  This  seems  more  plausible 
than  the  suggestion  of  Kimchi,  adopted  by  Keil, 
that  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  Elijah,  before  his 
translation,  J.'s  wickedness,  and  that  then  Elijah 
wrote  this  letter,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  king 
at  the  proper  time ;  just  as  Elijah  himself  anointed 
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Hazael  and  Jehu  by  Elisha's  instrumentality  (see 
AVm).  Kennicott  cats  the  knot  by  conjecturing 
« Elisha'  for  « Elijah '  in  2  Ch 21". 

3.  A  priest,  one  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  Law,  2  Ch  17*. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOSHABEATH  See  Jehosheba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (tafff,  «J"  hath  judged'),  L 
King  of  Judah,  son  of  Asa.  This  reign  marks  a 
new  departure  in  the  mutual  relations  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  standing 
feud  between  the  two  kingdoms  (1  K  14"  157- u), 
but  'J.  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Israel' 
(1  K  22").  The  immediate  object  of  this  policy 
was  doubtless  to  enable  the  whole  Hebrew  race, 
hitherto  weakened  by  internecine  wars,  to  co- 
operate against  their  oommon  enemies.  Possibly, 
also,  J.  cherished  a  hope  that  the  marriage  of  his 
heir  Jehoram  with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  by  which  the  political  alliance  was  now 
cemented,  might,  in  the  future,  lead  to  a  peaceful 
re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon.  The  actual  result,  however,  of  this 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Omri  brought  to  J. 
little  credit  in  his  relations  with  foreign  powers  ; 
while  at  home,  in  the  following  reigns,  it  led  to  a 
recrudescence  of  Baal  worship,  and  indirectly  to 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  (2  K  ll1,  cf.  2  Ch  21*- »).  There  is  little 
told  directly  of  J.  in  Kings  (1  K  22"-10).  He  com- 
pleted the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitish  abomina- 
tions begun  by  Asa,  1  K  15".  Edom  was  so  com- 
pletely subject  to  him  that  although  it  had  a  king 
(2  K  3  passim),  yet  he  was  merely  a  nominee 
( '  deputy '  si/))  of  the  king  of  Judah.  Hence,  when 
Edom  revolted  in  the  next  reign  (2  K  8"),  it  is 
significantly  said  they  'made  a  long  over  them- 
selves.' Edom  being  thus  a  vassal  state,  J. 
had  access  to  the  seaport  of  Ezion-geber,  and 
attempted  to  revive  Solomon's  trade  with  Ophir 
(cf.  1  K  9*) ;  but  the  fleet  was  wrecked  when  start- 
ing on  the  first  voyage,  and  J.  was  so  disheartened 
that  he  declined  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
Ahaziah  of  Israel  in  order  to  renew  the  attempt. 
In  2  Ch  20Bffi  the  good  king's  misfortune  is  repre- 
sented as  a  punishment  for  his  having  made  a 
commercial  alliance  with  Ahaziah ;  and  the 
destination  of  the  ships  is  not  Ophir,  but  Tarshish. 
Both  here  and  in  2  Ch  9°  the  Chronicler  mis- 
understands the  term  '  ships  of  Tarshish.'  What- 
ever else  we  know  from  Kings  about  J.  is  found 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  To  the  strong-willed 
monarchs  of  Omri's  line  J.  serves  as  a  foil. 
They  profited  by  the  alliance  with  Judah. 
When  Ahab  desires  to  recover  Ramoth-gilead,  or 
Jehoram  Moab,  J.  is  ready  with  his  set  formula 
of  acquiescence  ( 1  K  22*,  2  K  &).  He  is  extremely 
scrupulous  to  inquire  of  a  prophet  of  J",  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  an  oracle  which  purports  to  come 
from  Adonai  (1  K  22",  2  K  3") ;  yet  he  seems 
quite  unaffected  when  his  ally  is  denounced, 
whether  by  Micaiah  or  Elisha.  He  is  even  per- 
suaded to  risk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  Ahab 
(1  K  22").  From  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  17-20)  we 
learn  much  more  respecting  J.'s  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Judah.  J.  begins  his  reign  with  de-  . 
fensive  measures  against  Israel  (171,  J).  His  early 
piety  is  rewarded,  like  that  of  David  (1  Ch  29as) 
and  Solomon  (2  Ch  lu),  with  *  riches  and  honour  in 
abundance '  (17*  181).  He  then  sends  a  commission, 
consisting  of  princes,  Levites,  and  priests,  to  teach 
*t.he  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  in  the  cities  of 
Judah.  Godliness  at  home  is  followed  by  peace 
abroad.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians,  so  trouble- 
some to  Jehoram  (21 w),  bring  tribute.  J.  raises  a 
standing  army,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Asa 
(2  Ch  14»),  of  over  1,160,000  men  (17"  ls).  Ewald 
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thinks  that  this  incredible  number  refers  to  th« 
entire  male  population,  but  see  17".  The  Chronicler 
then  (ch.  18),  contrary  to  the  plan  of  his  work, 
gives  a  long  extract  from  the  history  of  Israel — 
Ahab's  expedition  to  Ramoth-gilead — because  of 
the  share  J.  took  in  it.  There  are  few  variations 
of  any  interest  except  the  needless  addition  in 
v.*1  ■  and  the  Lord  helped,'  etc  It  was  surely  by 
J.'s  accent,  when  he  'cried  out,'  that  the  Syrian 
captains  '  saw  that  he  was  not  the  king  of  Israel.' 
On  his  return,  J.  is  rebuked  for  '  helping  the 
wicked'  by  the  prophet  Jehu  (cf.  2  Ch  15'  167). 
He  then  provides  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice  by  appointing  local  judges  in  every  fenced 
city  (19*),  and  two  courts  of  appeal,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  is  Jerusalem,  v.',  consisting  of  Levites, 
priests,  and  leading  nobles,  presided  over  respect- 
ively by  the  high  priest  and  'the  ruler  of  the 
house  of  Judah'  (cf.  Dt  1"  16"  17').  The 
Chronicler  does  not  relate  J.'s  campaign  with 
Jehoram  of  Israel  against  Moab  (2  K  3,  see 
Jehoram  1),  but  he  gives  in  ch.  20  an  account  of  a 
more  complete  deliverance  from  Moab,  Edom,  and 
Amnion.  In  this  story  there  are  two  difficulties, 
(a)  The  inhabitants  or  Mt.  Seir,  tv."-  n  (in  v.1  read 
with  Targ.  ' Edomites '  for  'Ammonites,'  see 
RVm),  are  here  joined  with  Moab  against  Judah, 
whereas  in  2  K  3  they  not  only  join  their  suzerain 
J.  in  his  attack  on  Moab,  but  are  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  that  people  (2  K  3").  (6)  The  abject 
terror  of  J.  at  this  crisis  (see  esp.  w.'- u)  is  quite 
unaccountable,  if  he  really  possessed  a  tithe  of  the 
army  described  in  1714*".  On  the  other  hand, 
Ewald  {HI  iv.  66  n.  2)  fairly  argues  that  '  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat '  ( Jl  3s-  **),  which  he  identifies 
with  the  Wady  Bereikut  ( =  Beracah),  implies  some 
great  victory  of  that  king.  He  dates  this  event 
at  the  beginning  of  J.  s  reign,  and  thereby 
accounts  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Edom, 
implied  in  Kings.  The  prayer  of  J.  on  this 
occasion  has  a  remarkable  reference  to  Solomon's 
prayer  1K8»»,  and  to  Dt  2«-»u,  just  as  the 
speech  of  Jahaziel  has  to  Ex  14u-  2.  The 
recorder  or  chronicler  in  the  reigns  of  David 
(2  S  8"  20*  I  Ch  181*)  and  Solomon  (1  K  4').  8. 
One  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers, 
1  K  4".  4.  Father  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  2  K 
9»- M.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF  (op^n;  pyB,  *«XAf 
Iwo-artdr,  Vallis  Josaphat). — This  valley  (emelf)*  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of 'Jehoshaphat' only 
by  the  prophet  Joel  (3  [Heb.  4]  *■ u).  The  circum- 
stances related  by  the  prophet  concerning  the  '  day 
of  the  Lord'  are  matters  of  theological  contro- 
versy which  it  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  enter  into,  but  the  imagery  rests  upon 
a  geographical  basis  whatever  may  be  the  symbolical 
import. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  name 
is  only  an  imaginary  one  due  to  its  significance, 
'J*  judgeth'  (Orelli  in  Strack  u.  Zockler,  Kg/. 
Komm.  on  Joel,  I.e. ;  Michaelis,  Bibel  fur  Unge- 
lehrten,  Remarks  on  Joel).  The  name  may  have 
been  used  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  victory 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
heathen  of  several  nations  (2  Ch  201W-),  children  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  which  resulted  to 
him  in  a  bloodless  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  his 
triumphant  return  from  the  valley  of  Blessing. 

There  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  or  Joeephus  as 
to  the  valley  separating  the  temple  mount  from 
Olivet  being  called  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but 
early  in  the  4th  cent,  it  is  called  so,  and  the  name 
has  continued  among  Christians,  Jews,  and  sub- 

*  On  the  poesibllity  that  this  term  oould  be  applied  to  tbe 
valley  of  the  Kidron  (elsewhere  always  called  nalyal,  '  torrent 
valley," '  wady '),  aee  Drivert  not*  on  Jl  *>. 
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eeouently  Moslems,  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
unknown  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (A.D.  333)  says, '  For 
one  going  to  the  gate  which  is  on  the  east,  that 
he  may  ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  is  the 
valley  which  is  called  Jenoshaphat'  (Itin.  Hieros.). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (a.d.  330-400)  give  the  same 
account  (OS1  Z12.  89 ;  145.  13).  Eucherius  (427- 
440)  says,  <  Near  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the 
temple,  on  the  east,  is  Geennon  or  the  valley  of 
Jenoshaphat '  (Ant.  Mart.  xvii.  j  see  also  Reland, 
Pal.  p.  356).  Theodoras  (e.  530),  speaking  of  Jeru- 
salem, says,  'There  is  the  valley  of  Joeaphat. 
There  the  Lord  will  jndge  the  just  and  the  sinful.' 
Arculf  (e.  680)  speaks  of  the  brook  Cedron  in 
the  valley  of  Jenoshaphat  (Early  Travel*,  p.  4). 
Willibald  (721),  Bernard  (867),  Saewulf  (1102), 
Maundeville  (1322),  and  Maundrell  (1697)  all  men- 
tion the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  lying  between 
J  erusalem  and  Olivet  (Early  Travels,  p.  469).  Theo- 
doricus  (1172)  states  that '  torrens  Cedron  et  vallis 
Josaphat '  lies  between  Moriah  and  Olivet.  John 
of  Wttrzburg  (e.  1213)  says, '  Prope  juxta  Jerusalem, 
sub  Salamonis  regia  in  accubitu  in  valle  Josaphat 
natatoria  Siloam.  The  author  of  Citex  de  Jeru- 
salem (1187)  states  that  the  valley  of  Josaphat  is 
to  the  east,  between  Olivet  and  Mount  Zion.  See 
further,  art.  Kidron  (The  Brook). 

According  to  modern  Jewish  tradition,  the  valley 
between  the  temple  mount  and  Olivet  is  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
Jew  is  to  find  a  grave  there  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  p.  290).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (A.D. 
1170)  calls  this  valley  Jehosaphat.  Some  of  the 
Rabbins  have  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
buried  in  the  Holy  Land  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
resurrection  preceding  the  Messiah's  reign  on 
earth,  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  have  to  roll  back  again  under 
ground  to  Palestine  (J.  Nicholaus,  de  Sepult.  Heb.). 

The  'Aven  Shetyeh  appears  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  rock  projecting  three  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  floor  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  covering  a 
cavity  which  was  regarded,  as  the  mouth  of  the 
'abyss,'  reverenced  as  the  centre  and  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  having  the  ineffable  name  of 
God  inscribed  upon  it.  Rabbi  Schwartz  (Das 
HeiligeLand)Henti&ea  this  stone  with  the  Sakhrah. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  these  Jewish 
traditions  are  the  origin  or  the  sacredness  which 
the  Mohammedans  have  attached  to  the  Sakhrah 
(PEFSt,  1875-76). 

In  the  tract  MiddAth,  Rabbi  Elieser  ben-Jacob 
said  concerning  the  Water-gate,  '  Through  it  the 
water  proceeded  out,  and  in  future  it  will  issue 
from  under  the  threshold.'  The  Talmud  teaches 
that  there  was  a  canal  which  brought  water  to 
the  sanctuary  from  the  fountain  of  Etam  (Jems. 
Yoma,  iii.  fol.  41  at  Maim  Baith  Hammukdash,  v. 
15).  Rashi  thinks  Etam  may  have  been  the  same 
as  Nephtoah  (Jos  15').  The  Moslems  have  a  de- 
scription of  '  the  day  of  the  Lord '  which  was  prob- 
ably given  by  Mohammed  as  one  of  the  first  of  his 
revelations,  from  which  the  following  verses  are 
extracted  (Koran,  81) : — 

'In  the  name  of  the  all-merciful  God  a  day 
■hall  come  when  the  sun  shall  be  shrouded  and  the 
stars  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

'When  the  water  of  .the  ocean  shall  boil,  and 
the  souls  of  the  dead  again  be  united  to  their 
bodies. 

'  When  the  heavens  will  pass  away  like  a  scroll, 
and  hell  will  burn  fiercely,  and  the  joys  of  paradise 
will  be  made  manifest. 

'  On  that  day  shall  every  soul  make  known  that 
which  it  hath  performed.' 

The  day  or  resurrection  will  be  precoded  by 
signs  and  portents  in  heaven  and  earth,  wars  and 
tumults,  a  universal  decay  of  faith,  the  advent  of 


Antichrist,  the  issuing  forth  of  Gog  and  Magog  to 
desolate  the  world.  Every  human  being  will  then 
be  put  upon  his  trial  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  nas  employed  his  faculties,  and  the  good  and 
evil  actions  of  his  life.  The  whole  assembled 
multitude  will  have  to  follow  Mohammed  across 
the  bridge  al-Sirdt,  as  fine  as  the  edge  of  a 
scimitar,  which  crosses  the  gulf  of  Jehennam  or 
hell.  Jehennam  is  a  region  fraught  with  all  kinds 
of  horrors  (W.  Irving,  Life  of  Mahomet).  The 
bridge  al-Sirdt  that  will  be  extended  on  the  day 
of  judgment  between  heaven  and  hell  is  to  start 
from  Jerusalem,  and  the  pilgrim  is  shown  a 
column,  built  horizontally  into  the  wall  [of  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif],  which  is  to  form  its  first  pier. 
The  holy  rock  [of  the  H.  esh-Sherif]  is  one  of  the 
rocks  of  paradise;  it  stands  on  a  palm  tree, 
beneath  which  flows  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradise. 
The  Sakhrah  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
day  of  resurrection  the  angel  Israftl  will  stand 
upon  it  to  blow  the  last  trump ;  beneath  it  is  the 
source  of  every  drop  of  sweet  water  that  flows  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  (Besant  and  Palmer,  Jeru- 
salem). The  column  called  et-Tarik  (de  Saulcy)  or 
al-Sirdt  (Ali  Bey,  Men  ed-Dtn,  BFS  part  ii.)  juts 
out  from  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif, 
overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (Gehennam, 
Jehoshaphat),  and  on  it  may  be  seen  devout 
Moslems  in  the  early  morning  practising  the  first 
step  into  paradise.  i 

The  Moslem  names  for  the  valley  between  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif  and  Mount  Olivet  are  WAdy 
Jahannum,  W.  Siiti  Marynm  (from  '  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin'),  W.  JUshqfat  or  Shafat  (Seetzen),  W. 
Jehoshdfdt  (Robinson),  W.  el-Jos. 

In  addition  to  this  valley  parting  Jerusalem 
from  Olivet  being  called  Jehoshaphat,  the  name 
also  occurs  is  or  adjacent  to  the  valley.  In  the 
time  of  Arculf  (e.  680)  the  tower  of  J ehoshaphat  was 
shown  in  the  valley  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary. 
In  the  time  of  Maundrell  (c.  1697)  the  present 
so-called  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  went  by  the  same 
name  (Early  Travels,  p.  468).  In  Citez  de  Jheru- 
salem  (c.  1 187)  there  is  the  street  of  Josafas,  lead- 
ing through  the  Josafas  gate  (present  St.  Stephen's 
gate)  into  the  valley  of  Jenoshaphat.  John  of 
Wurzburg  (c.  1213)  also  speaks  of  the  gates  of 
Josafat  leading  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  of  the  monument  of  king  Josaphat  'from 
which  the  valley  was  named.' 

LrrsRATciuL— In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  the  reader  mav  consult  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal*  98 ;  Neu- 
bauer,  Glog.  du  Talmud,  511. :  Robinaon,  BRP*  i.  268K.; 
Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  68  L;  Nowack,  El  Proph.  108;  Ben- 
ringer,  Btb.  Arch.  41.  C.  WARREK. 

JEHOSHEBA  (ystfVp  2  K  11',  Jehoshabeath, 

nB?#n;  2  Ch  22"  '  J"  is  an  oath.'  Stanley,  Jewish 
Ch.,  Lect.  35,  compares  the  variants  Elisheba  and 
'E\«ro/3^r).  —  She  was  daughter  of  Jehoram  of 
Judah,  but  not  of  Athaliah,  according  to  Jos. 
(Ant.  nc.  vii.  1 ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  Ch  21").  On 
the  death  of  her  half-brother  Ahaziah,  she  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  Davidio  stock  by 
concealing  the  infant  Jehoash  in  a  lumber-room 
of  the  palace  (RVm).  She  seems  to  have  had 
apartments  in  '  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  in  the 
temple  precincts ;  and,  according  to  the  Chronicler, 
was  wife  of  Jehoiada.  This  is  the  only  recorded 
instance  of  the  intermarriage  of  a  high  priest  with 
a  princess  of  the  royal  house,  but  probably  it  was 
no  very  extraordinary  distinction  (cf.  1  K  4U•,*). 
See  Athaliah,  Jehoash,  Jehoiada. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOSHUA,  JEHOSHUAH.— The  AV  has  fol- 
lowed the  Geneva  Bible  in  spelling  Joshua's  name 
once  (Nu  13le)  Jehoshua.   In  1  Ch  V  the  trans- 
lators of  AV  have  again  followed  the  Gen.  Bible, 
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bat  have  added  an  A  by  inadvertence,  giving  the 
unique  and  wrong  form  Jehoshuah.  Rv  has 
restored  Joshua  in  both  places. 

JEHOVAH. — See  God,  p.  199*. 

JEHOVAH -JIREH  (n^  nvr).— In  Gn  22"  the 
name  given  to  the  place  at  which  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed the  ram  instead  of  his  son.  The  name  means 
■  J*  seeth,'  i.e.  (cf.  16"  '  Thou  art  a  God  of  seeing ' ; 
also  Ex  S7,  Ps  35B  etc.)  sees  the  needs  of  His 
servants,  and  relieves  them  accordingly ;  but  there 
is,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  at  the  same  time  to  the 
sense  which  the  same  verb  has  in  v.*  '  God  will  see 
for  himself  (i.e.  look  out,  provide ;  so  1  S  161- ") 
the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering.'  A  difficulty,  how- 
ever, arises  in  connexion  with  the  following  ex- 
planatory clause,  which  is  partly  ambiguous,  and 
partly  does  not  correspond,  as  it  would  be  expected 
to  do,  with  the  name  to  which  it  is  attached :  '  so 
that  it  is  said  to-day,  n(rx  m.r  via  "  in  the  mount  of 
J*  ngx."'  The  'mount  of  J"  is  a  designation  of 
the  Temple-hill  (Is  2>  30*,  Ps  24'),  and  the  tense  of 
'  is  said '  shows  that  the  reference  is  to  something 
that  was  said  habitually  (cf.  Gn  10"*),  so  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  clause  preserves  some  proverb 
in  connexion  with  the  Temple.  If  the  clause 
stood  by  itself,  it  would  be  most  naturally  ren- 
dered 'In  the  mount  of  J" one  is  seen  (appears),' 
i.e.  men,  people,  appear, — the  reference  being  to 
the  custom  of  visiting  the  Temple  at  pilgrimages 
('  appear,'  as  Ex  23",  1  8  1",  Ps  84») ;  but  this  ren- 
dering could  only  be  adopted  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  connexion  with  the  preceding  clause  was 
of  a  purely  verbal  nature.  Other  renderings  are 
'  in  the  mount  of  J"  it  is  seen '  *  (i.e.  provided),  or 
'  he  [J*]  is  seen  (appears),'  or  (Ew.,  Del.,  Keil, 
Dillm.,  Kautzsch-Socin)  'in  the  mount  (where)  J" 
appears'  (the  sentence  in  this  case  being  incom- 
plete, as  lO^l.t  It  is  objected  to  the  first  of  these 
renderings  that  the  Nipli.  of  nx-j  does  not  occur  in 
the  sense  of '  be  provided ' ;  but  if '  see '  can  be  used 
absolutely  (41")  in  the  sense  of  '  look  out,'  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  that '  be  seen '  might  be  used 
similarly ;  still,  it  is  true  that,  if  the  proverb  had 
once  an  independent  existence,  this  would  not  be 
a  natural  or  obvious  sense  for  the  verb  to  have. 
In  the  two  other  renderings,  the  connexion  of  the 
proverb  with  the  name  '  Jehovah-jireh '  depends 
upon  the  double  sense  of  the  word '  see ' :  J"  sees ' 
the  needs  of  those  who  come  to  worship  before 
Him  on  Zion,  and  then  '  is  seen,'  i.e.  reveals  Him- 
self to  tbem  by  answering  their  prayers,  and 
supplying  their  wants :  His  *  seeing,'  in  other  words, 
takes  practical  effect  in  a  '  being  seen.';  On  the 
whole,  unless  the  first  snggestion  made  above  be 
adopted,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  passage. 

With  changes  of  the  punctuation,  other  render- 
ings become  possible,  though  the  general  sense 
remains  the  same :  as  '  In  the  mountain  (in;)  J" 
appeareth  '  §  (cf.  LXX,  eV  vy  6pti  Kfotot  &<p6v) !  '  In 
the  mountain  J"  seeth  or  will  see  "W !  80 

Pesh.  and  Vulg.,  assimilating  the  verb  to  that  in 
clause  a).  The  two  clauses  might  also  be  assimil- 
ated by  vocalizing  the  second  element  of  the 

*  The  tense  (as  In  'J*  seeth')  expressing  what  i«  habitual. 
The  futures  of  AV,  RV  are  (as  often)  misleading. 

t  This  last  rend.,  though  of  course  possible  formally  (Oes.-K. 
I  166  i;  D*t.  |  t6\  Is  not,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  order  m.v 
Birr,  very  probable  (fun*  nirv  Via  is  what  would  be  expected)  : 
see,  however,  though  only  after  nj— which  is  often  used  without 
a  rwL,  and  may  thus  have  more  readily  expressed  the  sense  of 
•the  time  fwhen)'— Ps  4»,  Mio  5». 

t  Cf.  DeUtzsch  :  '  Ersah  drain,  in  dem  er  slch  tu  sehn  gab  Q.L 
thataachlich  eingrlfl.' 

I  Bo  Stade,  Ottch.  1.  460,  who  supposes  the  proverb  to  hare  been 
framed  originally  with  reference  to  mountains  in  general,  as  the 
places  where  J"  was  anciently  worshipped,  and  which  were  often 
marked  by  theophanies. 


name  yerd'eh,  'is  seen'  (appeareth),  in  place  of 
yir'eh,  '  seeth '  (so  S track).  S.  R.  Driver. 

JEHOYAH-NISSI  (Vi  wr  '  J"  is  my  banner').- 
The  name  given  by  Moses  to  the  altar  he  erected 
after  the  defeat  of  Amalek,  Ex  17"  (E).  The 
LXX  (Emptor  Karatpvy/i  pov)  implies  a  derivation  of 
the  name  from  the  root  oo  'flee,'  the  Vulg. 
{Dominus  exaltatio  mea)  from  Kpj '  lift  up. '  Onkelos 
paraphrases,  '  he  prayed  before  God  who  had  done 
miracles  (jv))  before  him ' ;  Rashi,  '  God  has  done 
us  here  a  miracle '  (dj).  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  oj  here='  banner,'  God  being  con- 
sidered the  centre  or  rallying-point  of  the  army  of 
Israel,  and  the  name  of  God  as  their  battle-cry 
(cf.  Ps  207t).  The  interpretation  of  v."  (dj-Sb  t~*9 
a;)  is  somewhat  doubtful  Many  critics  read  oj  for 
oj  (  =  kdj  'throne'),  but  this  appears  neither  to  be 
necessary  nor  to  yield  a  suitable  sense.  The 
meaning  is  probably  either  '  J"  hath  sworn '  (EV), 
or  '  I  (Moses)  swear '  (with  hand  uplifted  to  J"s 
throne).    See  Dillmann  and  Kalisch,  ad  loc. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

JEHOVAH  -  SHALOM  (tfty  mm;  LXX  tlpfa 
Kvplov  and  Vulg.  Domini  pax  imply  Heb.  reading 
mm  tibf). — The  name  given  by  Gideon  to  the  altar 
he  erected  in  Ophrah,  Jg  6**.  The  name  means 
'J*  is  peace'  (i.e.  well-disposed),  in  allusion  to  J"s 
words  in  v.* '  Peace  be  unto  thee.'  There  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  to  take  the  second  noun  as 
genitive  '(altar  of)  J"  of  peace,'  as  in  wig*  m.T. 
Rather  is  the  name  *  Jehovah-shalom '  to  be 
compared  with  such  names  as  'Jehovah-jireh,' 
'  Jehovah-nissi,'  '  Jehovah-shammah,'  in  all  of 
which  J"  is  the  subject.  See  Moore,  Judges,  ad 
loc.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH  («#  mm  <J*  is  there'; 
Ktf/»o?  tact). — The  name  to  be  given  to  the  restored 
and  glorified  Jerusalem,  Ezk  48s8  (cf.  Is  60u  aa  62», 
Rev  21*-)-  '  The  prophet  beheld  the  Lord  forsake 
His  temple  (ch.  11),  and  he  beheld  Him  again 
enter  it  (ch.  43) ;  now  He  abides  in  it  among  His 
people  for  ever.  The  covenant  ran  that  He  should 
be  their  God  and  they  His  people ;  this  is  perfectly 
fulfilled  in  His  presence  among  them.  The  end 
in  view  from  the  beginning  has  been  reached' 
(Davidson).  '       J.  A.  Selbie. 

JEHOVAH  -  TSIDKENU  (up-p  mm  'J*  is  our 
righteousness,'  or  'J*  our  righteousness,'  Jer  23* 
33*).  —  In  both  passages  (which  are  in  fact  the 
same  prophecy  repeated,  the  latter  being  not  found 
in  LXX,  and  pe  rhaps  the  insertion  of  a  reviser) 
it  is  the  title  of  the  Branch,  the  perfectly  Righteous 
King,  who  is  to  rule  over  the  people  on  their  return 
from  the  Captivity.  If  Jer  33u'x  is  genuine,  33" 
implies  that  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind  not  one 
single  king,  but  a  succession  of  kings,  who  would 
fulfil  the  theocratic  idea.  If  the  first  tr.  of  the 
words  given  above  is  right,  this  will  mean  that 
under  the  rule  of  the  Branch  men  will  fully  realize 
the  righteousness  of  J" ;  if  the  second,  the  title  of 
J"  must  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  king  as 
God's  vicegerent  upon  earth  (cf .  Is  9*).  To  suppose 
that  either  passage  definitely  predicts  the  God 
Incarnate  is  to  credit  the  prophets  with  the  kind 
of  foresight  which  our  knowledge  of  their  writings 
otherwise  does  not  justify  (cf.  Driver,  Sermons  on 
0T,  204  ft).  F.  H.  Woods. 

JEHOZABAD  (-gpm,  « J' hath  bestowed,' cf.  nrpi 
and  Ski?]). — 1.  One  of  the  servants  of  king  Joash 
who  conspired  against  his  master  and  joined  in  his 
assassination,  2  K  12u=2  Ch  24*.  2.  A  Beniamito 
chief,  one  of  Jehoshaphat's  'men  of  war,'  2  Ch  17" 
3.  The  eponym  of  a  Levitical  family,  1  Ch  26* 
See  Genealogy. 
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JEHOZADAK  (p-jtf  ir;  'J*  is  righteous,'  cf.  Zedekiah 
'n;PT¥)>  the  father  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  (1  Ch 
6u.i»  [Heb.  B"-«J,  also  in  RV  of  Hag  V-  "  2*- «, 
Zee  6U,  where  LXX  has  'IoxreW*  and  A  V  Josedeoh). 
The  name  is  shortened  to  Jozadak  (frjirr)  in  Ezr  3X  ' 
6*  10",  Neh  12».  It  appears  as  Josedek  (AV 
Josedec)  in  1  Es  6*  «■  «  6* H  Sir  49".  See  Gene- 
alogy.  H.  A  White. 

JEHU  (for  form  and  meaning  of  the  name  see 
next  article).  —  1.  A  prophet  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  who  predicted  the  downfall  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  dynasty  of  Baasha  (1  K  16"- ").  The 
Chronicler  introduces  him  as  denouncing  Jehoaha- 
phat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Ch  19* ;  cf .  the 
way  in  which  Jehu's  father  Hanaui  reproves  Asa, 
2  Ch  167).  '  The  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani, 
which  are  taken  up  into  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel '  is  cited  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  20")  as  an 
authority  for  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  See  art. 
Chronicles,  vol.  i  p.  394*  f.  2.  The  king  oi  Israel 
who  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  Omri.  See  next 
article.  8.  A  Judahite,  the  son  of  Obed  (1  Ch  2s). 
4.  A  Simeonite  prince  (1  Ch  4").  While  A  of  the 
LXX  and  Luc  have  'lyoi,  B  must  have  [mist] 
read  inn  instead  of  w.t,  for  it  has  oSrot.  S.  One  of 
David's  heroes  (1  Ch  12s). 

JEHU  (Heb.  mrr,  Assyr.  Ja-u-a,  Syriao  0<TU, 

Arab.  JAM,  LXX  B  EZotf,  A  often  '\jio6,  Luc. 
'lot.  The  derivation  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
would  regard  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  hwiVt;  '  Jah- 
weh  is  he,'  just  as  xnh.  *=  fiwfi.T.  As  a  parallel, 
coin  p.  [i«]i.T^jj).— Jehu  was  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  son 
of  Nimshi,  but  he  is  not  infrequently  designated 
simply  ben-Nimshi.  From  his  own  testimony 
(2  K  9X-  **)  we  learn  that  he  witnessed,  in  company 
with  Bidkar,  the  judicial  murder  of  Naboth.  He 
evidently  held,  in  conjunction  with  Bidkar,  an 
important  position  in  Ahab's  bodyguard,*  and  the 
sentence  of  doom  pronounced  by  Elijah  on  the 
house  of  Ahab  must  on  that  memorable  occasion 
have  been  carefully  treasured  in  his  memory. 
This  raises  an  interesting  question.  Was  Jehu 
personally  known  to  Elijah  T  This  seems  to  be 
suggested:  by  1  K  19".  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Elijah  narrative  in  this  chapter  proceeds 
from  a  different  hand  from  that  which  recorded 
the  episodes  in  2  K  8.  9,  and  the  redactor  has 
omitted  from  the  Elijah  section  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  commands  (1  K  19"*"18),  though  the 
injunctions  themselves  still  remain.  On  this 
subject  see  Thenius'  remarks  at  the  end  of  his 
commentary  on  1  K  19 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  p.  540,  foot- 
note ;  and  Kittel,  Gesch.  der  Heb.  ii.  184  [Eng. 
tr.  ii.  214]. 

It  is  not,  however,  oar  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
complex  features  of  the  narrative  dealing  with  the 
reign  of  Jehu  (2  K  9.  10),  since  this  department 
belongs  to  the  literary  features  of  1  K  and  2  K 
(see  art.  Kings  (Boors  op)).  This  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Stade  in  ZATW,  1886, 
p.  275  ff.  It  is  acknowledged  by  critics  that  the 
section  2  K  9M0"  descriptive  of  Jehu's  revolution 
comes  from  the  same  hand  as  1  K  20.  22,  2  K  3 
(Cornill),  to  which  may  be  added  6M-7*>  (Driver, 
LOT*  p.  195 ;  Kittel,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  186  [Eng.  tr. 
ii.  216]).  Kittel  also  agrees  with  Stade  in 
attributing  10la"w  to  a  later  source,  a  view  which 
appears  to  the  present  writer  well  founded. 
Wellhausen  further  endeavours  to  disintegrate 
on  the  ground  of  inconsistencies  (Jsr.  u.  Jiid. 

•  Bidkar  and  Jehu  rode  In  a  chariot  along;  with  other*  In 
pain.  So  the  Hebrew  (0*70*  O'JjS)  should  be  Interpreted. 
There  wai  something  exceptional  In  this.  Usually  three  rode  in 
a  Hebrew  chariot,  a*  we  And  among  the  Hittitee.  See  article 
Chariot  by  the  preaent  writer  In  Black's  BibU  Xncyclopadia. 


Gesch*.  p.  77,  footnote),  but  his  arguments  are  not 

convincing. 

Jehu  ben-Nimshi  rose  to  power  on  the  crest  of  • 
wave  of  insurrectionary  feeling  fomented  in  the 
prophetic  circles  by  the  great  personal  influence  of 
Elisha.  Indeed  it  may  even  oe  true  that  he  had 
already  been  designated  as  the  earthly  instrument 
of  divine  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Omri  by  Elijah,' 
and  that  Elisha  had  been  commissioned  by  his 
illustrious  predecessor  to  carry  out  the  divine 
behest  of  1  K  19".  The  vivid  and  dramatic  narra- 
tive in  chs.  9.  10  makes  it  clear  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  popular  discontent  against  the 
house  of  Omri  were  not  so  much  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  worship,  but  rather  with  the  high- 
handed judicial  murder  of  Naboth  (see  Ahab, 
Jezebel,  and  Naboth).  Towards  Phoenicia  Israel 
had  for  centuries  felt  a  traditional  friendship.  It 
began  with  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  In 
language  the  two  were  closely  akin.  They  ex- 
changed their  commodities,  and  the  bond  which 
linked  them  was  called  by  the  8th  cent,  prophet 
Amos  'a  covenant  of  brethren'  (Am  1*,  but  see 
Driver's  note,  ad  loc.),  a  fact  well  illustrated  by 
the  beautiful  episode  of  Elijah  and  the  widow  of 
the  Phoenician  town  of  Zarephath  (1  K  171-*4). 

Jehu  was  the  commanding  officer  in  the  army  of 
Jehoram,  which  was  conducting  operations  against 
the  Syrian  army  under  Hazael  at  the  important 
fortress  of  Ramoth-gilead,  a  bone  of  contention 
since  the  days  of  Ahab,  and  now  held  by  Israel. 
The  severe  wounds  sustained  by  king  Jehoram 
necessitated  his  retirement  to  Jezreel.  This  was 
the  opportunity  of  which  Elisha  and  the  party  of 
insurrection  availed  themselves.  One  of  the  '  sons 
of  the  prophets'  was  despatched  by  Elisha  to 
Ramoth-gilead  with  a  flask  of  oil  and  a  commission 
to  take  Jehu  from  the  group  of  officers  which 
surrounded  him  into  an  inner  chamber,  anoint  him 
there,  and  instantly  withdraw  in  flight.  These 
instructions  were  faithfully  carried  out.  On  Jehu's 
return  to  the  officers'  quarters,  he  was  eagerly 
interrogated  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious 
visit  from  the  frenzied  *  prophetic  messenger.  On 
learning  the  truth,  his  fellow -officers  tore  their 
mantles  from  their  shoulders  and  spread  them  as  a 
carpet  for  their  commander  on  the  bare  steps,  t  and 
proclaimed  him  as  king  with  a  loud  flourish  of 
trumpets.  The  lightning  rapidity  of  the  following 
movements  of  Jehu,  and  the  murderous  energy  with 
which  he  crushed  every  opposition,  Overwhelm  the 
reader.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Jezreel  at 
the  head  of  a  picked  cavalcade,  riding  with  Bidkar 
in  his  chariot.  The  invalided  king  Jehoram  was 
at  that  time  receiving  a  visit  from  his  kinsmao 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  at  his  royal  residence. 
The  cavalcade  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  the 
watchman  near  the  palace  gates,  who  informs  the 
king  (cf.  2  S  18s4).  At  the  command  of  Jehoram, 
who  feels  uneasy  at  the  news,  a  horseman  is  sent 
to  make  the  inquiry,  '  Is  it  peace  T '  The  question 
was  purposely  ambiguous,  and  might  be  regarded 
as  an  inquiry  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign at  the  seat  of  war.  But  Jehu,  with  brutal 
frankness,  at  once  makes  his  purpose  cleai,  and 
compels  the  king's  emissary  to  join  his  retinue. 
This  strange  proceeding  is  observed  in  Jezreel,  and 
arouses  suspicion.  Both  the  kings  at  once  pro- 
ceed in   their  chariots,  accompanied  by  their 

*  The  familiar  ancient  association  of  prophecy  and  madness  to 
indicated  in  the  Heb.  JJJ^D  (cf.  Jer  29"),  but  it  would  be  aa 
error  to  regard  It  as  a  sconirul  epithet  on  the  basis  of  Hos  9"  (cL 
1  S  21'*"").  In  classical  Arabic  the  verb  la  employed  of  speech 
or  writing  in  the  special  form  of  prophetic  rhythmic  prose. 

t  rri^ijn  D"!j  probably  means  the  oars  steps  (or,  perhaps,  the 
midst  of  the  flight  of  steps).  The  Idiomatic  phrase  0"y  puzzled 
the  LXX,  who  simply  transliterate  it  (Bymfiu,  A  ymf'  !>».  Loo. 
combines  the  two,  if'  •>  rSi  fmfi/t,  M  pu*r  ran  itm0m$/u1m). 
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military  staff,  to  confront  the  bold  insurgent._ 
The  two  cavalcades  met  at  the  ill-omened  spot — 
the  field  of  Naboth,  ever  associated  with  Ahab's 
high-handed  injustice  consummated  by  treachery 
and  murder.  Jehu  was  quick  to  seize  the  advant- 
age afforded  him  by  these  familiar  recollections, 
and,  as  Jehoram's  heart  failed  him  and  he  turned, 
immediately  discharged  an  arrow*  with  his  full 
strength,  that  laid  the  king  of  Israel  low.  As  he 
beheld  the  fallen  son  of  Ahab,  he  recalled  the 
words  uttered  by  Elijah  on  that  memorable  spot 
many  years  before.  With  characteristic  energy 
Jehu  aid  not  allow  the  opportunity  of  striking 
down  a  possible' foe  to  escape  him,  and  Ahazian 
of  Judah,  whorhad  fled  at  the  sight  of  his  kins- 
man's terrible  fate,  was  immediately  pursued  on 
the  road  which  he  took  to  Beth-haggan.  At  a 
place  called  the  Ascent  of  Gftr.t  nearlble'am,  he 
was  overtaken  and  mortally  wounded,  ard  ulti- 
mately escaped'  to  die  at  Megiddo. 

As  Jehu  entered  Jezreel  at  the  head  of  his 
retinue,  he  was  greeted  by  Jezebel  as  she  sat  with 
her  attendants  at  the  window  in  the  stately 
queen's  apartment  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  royal 
palace.  The  splendid  courage  of  the  queen- 
dowager  did  not  forsake  her  in  that  terrible  hour 
of  doom. .  Surrounded  by  Phoenician  luxury,  with 
elaborate  head-dress  and  eyelids  painted  with 
stibium,  she  hurled  her  angry  defiance  at  the  vic- 
torious insurgent.  To  Jehu  s  previous  reminiscence 
of  a  well-known  episode  she  retorts  with  another,, 
as  she  flings  the  taunt,  '  Is  it  peace,  O  Zimri,  his 
master's  murderer?'  meaning,  *  Is  there  to  be 
peace  between  me  and  such  a  traitor  as  you  with 
your  brief  tenancy  of  power  ? '  The  narrator  who 
portrays  the  lurid  facto  sheds  no  ray  of  chivalry 
on  Jehu's  relentless  ferocity.  The  queen  at  his 
bidding  is  flung  by  the  attendant  eunuchs  from  the 
lofty  upper  window  into  the  courtyard  below, 
close  to  his  chariot  wheels,  and  suffers  instant 
death.  Jehu  feasts  within  the  palace  in  cold- 
blooded indifferenoe  until  the  thought  of  the  yet 
un buried  queen  prompts  the  command  that  the 
'accursed'  (17-455)  should  receive  the  rights  of 
sepulture  due  to  her  dignity  and  rank.  This, 
however,  the  carrion  kites  ana  scavenger  dogs  had 
by  this  time  rendered  superfluous. 

But  the  careeT~8f  assassination  was  not  yet 
ended,  and,  without  Macbeth's  remorse,  Jehn  felt 
himself  'young  in  deed,'  and  could  say  without 
compunction — 

'  I  km  In  blood 
Stepped  in  to  far  that  should  I,  wade  no  more 
Returning  were  w  tedloffijd  go  o'er.'— Macbeth,  m.  It.  187. 

The  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  royal  harem 
of  Ahab  stall  inhabited  Samaria,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly constituted  a  possible'  source  of  danger  and 
disaffection.  An  artfully  worded  despatch  to  the 
elders  in  Samaria  [TR  Challenging  them  to  set  up 
one  of  these  royal  princes  as  a  rival  king,  produced 
the  desired  effect.  The  palace-commander,  the  com- 
mander of  the  city,  and  the  ^ardians  of  the  sons 
of  Ahab  trembled  for  their  own  lives,  and  complied 
with  Jehu's  second  request.  They  procured  the 
death  of  all  the  royal  princes,  and  sent  their  heads 
lit  baskets  to  Jezreel.  This  work  of  destruction 
was  supplemented  according  to  the  section  (vy.1**1*) 

*  Jehn  possossadthe  archer's  skill,  which  Assyrian  monuments 
almost  uniTersally  attribute  to  their  monarch*,  an  aptitude 


perfected  by  the  exercises  ol  the  chase.  Comp.  the  frequent 
Hinting  scenes  of  the  Nlmrud  gallery  of  the  British  Museum, 
t  Beth-haggan  Is  Identified  with  Jenin,  a  large  Tillage  in  the 
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■lain  of  Esdraelon,  on  the  road  between  Nazareth  and  Nablus. 
■  Ascent  of  Oor '  (prob.  - '  whelp's  hill  ")  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ible'am,  Identified  with  a  spot  where  there  Is  now  a  ruined 
tower  called  BeCame.  See  Stade,  Gttch.  p.  M2,  footnote,  and 
Baedeker,  Paiettint  and  Syria,  2nd  ed.  (1894)  p.  220  ff . 

t  For  Sxsni'  of  Our Mt  the  LXX,  Joseph  us,  and  Cod.  Kenn. 
1T4  read  fncr ;  buf  the  suggestion  W*»  of  Cleric,  Mich.,  and 
Cwald  is  far  mora  probable. 


by  a  still  further  holocaust  of  42  princes  of  the  line 
of  David,  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah.*  This  pendant  to 
the  narrative  probably  belongs  to  a  later  source. 
Yet  the  following  verse  (v.")  clearly  shows  that 
further  deeds  of  blood  were  perpetrated. 

The  final  scene  of  butchery  was  enacted  in  the " 
great  temple  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  erected  by 
Ahab  in  Samaria,  where,  under  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  worship  of  the  god,  a  large  crowd  of  his  devotees 
were  gathered  together  ana  then  slaughtered  by 
an  armed  band  of  eighty  men  who  were  posted  at 
the  entrance  to  guard  the  exit.  The  Baal '  pillars ' 
(ma&ebOth)  were  brought  forth  and  destroyed  by 
fire  (2  K  10"). 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  the  religious 
significance  of  this  destruction  of  the  Baal  temple  in 
Samaria  and  of  its  devotees.  Doubtless  Wellhausen 
is  right  in  saying  (/sr.  u.  J ud.  Getch.  a  p.  77 )  that  Jehu 
was  essentially  a  soldier,  and  his  aims  were  political 
rather  than  religious.  Yet  he  posed  as  a  religious 
zealot,  and  some  meaning  must  have  been  ascribed 
to  his  destruction  of  the  Baal  worshippers.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  significance 
of  this  act'  when  we  remember  that  Jehoram, 
Ahab's  son  (note  that  the  name  of  Jahweh  is 
expressed  in  this  royal  name),  is  distinctly  stated 
to  have  withdrawn  the  specific  Tyrian  Baal  worship 
from  Samaria,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Ahab 
under  the'  influence  of  Jezebel  (2  K  3').  Yet  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  this  act  of  Jehoram  did  not 
touch  the  613  local  Canaanitish  Baal  worship 
which  still  prevailed  in  the  high  places  of  Israel, 
and  too  mucp  stress  should  certainly  not  be  placed 
on  this  act  of  suppression,  which  appears  to  have 
been  only  temporary  or  partial  in  character.  This 
is  the  view  taken  "by  Prof.  Peake,  the  writer  of 
the  article  Baal  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
Dictionary.  Accordingly,  we  may  regard  the 
murderous  policy  of  Jehu  as  simply  directed  to  a 
drastic  suppression  of  the  Phoenician  form  of  Baal 
worship.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  The  annihilation  of  Baal  wor- 
ship by  Jehn  took  place  in  Samaria,  the  capital 
ana  residence  of  the  Omri  dynasty,  where  the 
Phoenician  Baal  had  his  special  shrine  (1  K  16"). 
We  nowhere  read  of  the  suppression  of  Baal  cults 
generally  in  the  high  places.  (2)  The  extinc- 
tion of  Canaanitish  Baal  worship,  if  it  had  ever 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  effectual  or  per- 
manent, since  in  the  8th  cent,  the  writings  of  the 

Srophet  Hosea  reveal  the  wide  prevalence  of  local 
laal  cults  in  the  Northern  Kingdom.  (3)  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  of  Jeroboam  I.  still 
survived,  as  we  infer  from  2  K  10".  This  verse 
and  the  language  of  v.n  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  words,  'And  Jehu  destroyed  the  Baal 
from  Israel '  (v."),  can  refer  only  to  the  specific 
cult  introduced  by  Jezebel  perhaps  characterized 
by  gross  licentiousness.  (4)  That  Jehu  wrought 
no  real  religious  reformation  is  shown  by  the 
neutral  tone  of  the  writer  of  chs.  9.  10,  while  the 
strong  reprobation  of  Hos  l4  faithfully  reflects  not 
only  the  prophetic  but  the  popular  verdict  on  the 
character  ana  career  of  this  monarch. 

The  policy  pursued  by  Jehu  towards  the  dynasty 
of  Omn,  and  the  murder  of  the  Phoenician  queen  as 
well  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Phoenician  worship,  at 
once  shattered  the  close  bonds  of  on  alliance  which 
the  dynasty  of  Omri  had  found  of  considerable 
value  to  Israel,  and  which  it  had  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  consolidate.  Ahab,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (art.  Ahab),  had  abandoned  the  friendship  of 

*  O'y'vj  ">j}S  n'l  rendered  by  Targ. '  assembling  boose  of  shep- 
herds' (of.  ip"  'bind'  in  On  22*).  LXX  BmMmmi,  Identified 
with  Beit  fad  about  9  miles  E.  of  Jenln  (9")  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  See  Baedeker,  Pal.  and  Syria,  2nd  ed.  p.  242.  The 
Bu0»A0  of  Eusebiua  is  the  same  spot  U  Roman  miles  from 
Legio  or  Lejjun. 
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Syria  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  garkar  (864). 
He  had  formed  a  pretty  shrewd  estimate  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Shal- 
maneser  n.,  and  thought  it  wiser  to  have  its  ruler 
as  his  friend  rather  than  his  foe.  The  further 
attacks  made  by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  Aramrean 
kingdom  of  Benhadad  (Dadidri)  in  the  years  849, 
846,  and  842  only  made  this  policy  of  friendship 
with  Assyria  more  necessary  for  Israel ;  and  Jehu, 
weakened  by  bis  break  with  Phoenicia  and  by  the 
hostility  of  Judah,  was  driven  by  the  force  of 
events  to  adopt  the  same  policy  of  subservience  to 
the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  black  obelisk  of 
Shalmaneser,  in  a  brief  statement  that  runs  in 
clearly  legible  characters  of  cuneiform  between 
the  graphic  figures  of  its  reliefs,  records  the  im- 
portant statement :  '  Tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri 
— objects  of  silver  and  gold — bars  of  silver,  bars  of 
gold,  a  golden  bowl,  a  golden  ladle,  golden  goblets, 
golden  pitchers,  bars  of  lead — a  staff  for  the  hand 
of  a  king,  shafts  of  spears  .  .  .  these  I  received.'  * 

Another  inscription  [COT*  p.  200 ;  III.  Bawl.  5, 
No.  6,  40-65)  places  this  event  in  a  clearer  light. 
We  there  learn  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidomans 
followed  the  same  policy  as  Jehu.  Jehu  was 
forced  to  adopt  this  attitude  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  (842  B.C.),  because  in  that  year  Shal- 
maneser II.  made  another  invasion  of  Syria  and 
attacked  Hazael  of  Damascus.  It  was  terribly 
disastrous  for  the  young  Syrian  king.  He  lost 
16,000  men  and  more  than  1000  chariots.  To  save 
his  life  he  fled  to  Damascus,  whither  he  was  pur- 
sued and  then  besieged.  The  Assyrians  ravaged 
and  laid  his  territory  waste  as  far  as  the  Hauran 
range  and  even  the  frontiers  of  Lebanon.  This 
terrible  overthrow  of  the  year  842  was  followed  by 
another  invasion  three  years  later,  in  which  Syria 
made  little  resistance.  This  at  any  rate  is  the 
inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  long 
annalistio  inscription  taken  from  the  obelisk  of 
Nimrud.t  lines  102-104 :  '  In  the  21st  year  of  my 
reign  (is.  839)  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  for  the  21st 
time  and  marched  against  the  towns  [maJuudni) 
of  Hazael  of  Damascus.  Four  of  his  towns  I 
conquered,  and  received  the  tribute  of  the  Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  and  Byblians.' 

While  the  humiliations  inflicted  by  Assyria  upon 
the  Aramaean  kingdom  continued,  the  policy  of 
vassalage  to  Nineveh  pursued  by  Jehu  brought 
him  security,  and  Israel  was  safe  from  aggression 
from  his  powerful  northern  foe,  Syria.  But  the 
tide  was  soon  to  turn.  After  839  b.o.  we  read  of 
no  more  attacks  upon  the  Syrian  kingdom  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  for  more  than  30  years. 
Meanwhile  Syria,  with  wonderful  inherent  energy 
and  recuperative  power,  began  once  more  to  show 
itself  able  to  take  the  offensive.  We  learn  this 
from  the  brief  notice  which  closes  the  biblical 
record  of  Jehu's  reign  (2  K  10") :  '  During  that 
time  J*  began  to  cut  off  (the  territories  of) 
Israel,  and  Hazael  smote  them  in  all  the  borders 
of  Israel,'  and  in  the  following  verse  this  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  that  Israel  suffered  severe 
losses  of  territory  along  the  whole  of  his  eastern 
dominion  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Probably 
Hazael  annexed  these  territories  to  his  own — the 
harbinger  of  further  humiliations  in  store  for  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu,  until  the  tide  again  turned  in 
favour  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  $ 

Owen  C.  Whitbhouu. 

•  Sohnder,  KIB  If  ISO,  COT*  L  p.  19*.  Respecting  the 
phrase  Jehu, '  son  of  Omri,'  see  ft.  I.  p.  ITS  and  footnote  . 

t  Sounder,  KIB  L  p.  1289. ;  see  especially  p.  142.  For  a 
oonspactiia  of  the  campaign*  of  Shalmaneeer  n.,  see  TMe,  Bab.- 


Au^Oaeh.  p.  187 II." 


i  again  the  euooeai  of  Israel  was  cheaply  earned  through 
the  Intervention  of  the  Assyrian  arms.  The  terrible  disaster 
Inflicted  by  Ramman-nlrarl  in.  in  803  on  the  Aramsan  kingdom 
was  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Bamman-nirari  m. 


JEHUBBAH  (nan;  Kethtbh,  but  Kert  nam  a « and 
Hubbah'  is  to  be  preferred  [LXX  B  'dfld/J,  A 
•O0«,  Vulg.  Haba]).— An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7»".  See 
Genealogy,  XII.  6. 

JEHUCAL  (V?n;  'J.  is  able').— A  courtier  sent 
by  king  Zedekiah,  during  the  siege  of  J  eras.,  to 
entreat  for  the  prayers  of  Jeremiah  (Jer  37*-).  He 
is  called  in  Jer  381  JucaL 

JEHDD  (irr,  LXX  B  "Afiip,  A  1o66,  Luc.  lott).— 
A  town  of  Dan,  named  between  Baalath  and 
Bene-berak,  Jos  19".  It  is  probably  the  modern 
el-YehUdiyeh,  8  miles  E.  of  Joppa.  See  Dillm. 
Jot- ad  foe.;  Robinson,  BMP',  11.  242;  Guerin, 
Judte,  L  322;  Buhl,  GAP  197;  SWP  voL  iL 
sheet  UL 

JBHTJDI  (nvr;).— A  word  which  generally  =•  a 
Jew,  but  appears  to  be  a  proper  name  in  Jer 
38M.  *•  J.  was  an  officer  of Jehoiakim,  at  whose 
summons  Baruch  read  to  the  princes  of  Judah  the 
roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  J.  was  afterwards 
himself  employed  to  read  the  roll  to  the  king,  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Jehoiakim  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  cast  it  into  the  fire. 

JEHUDIJAH  (1  Ch  4"  AV).— See  Hajehtoijah. 

JEHUEL  (tarr;  Kethtbh,  Kerf). — A  Heman- 
ite  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  2  Ch  29".  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

JEIEL  (^7;).— L  A  Reubenite.  1  Ch  5*.  2.  An 
ancestor  of  Saul,  1  Ch  8"  (supplied  in  RV  from 
9").  3.  One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  1 1".  4.  8.  The 
name  of  two  Levite  families :  (a)  1  Ch  IS1*-"  16*- *, 
2  Cb  20" ;  (6)  2  Ch  36».  ft.  A  scribe  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  2  Ch  26".  7.  One  of  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  10".  In  2. 3. 6  Kethtbh 
has  tar,,  JeueL  See  Genealogy. 

JEKABZEEL,  Neh  IV. — See  Kabzekl. 

JEKAMEAM  (owp:).— L  A  Levite,  1  Ch  23*  24". 
In  Uie  former  of  these  passages  LXX  has  'In^ii, 
in  the  latter  'Iosop  (B)  or  'Ise/ud  (A).  Gray  (Heb. 
Prop.  Name*,  46  n.)  points  out  that  these  LXX 
readings  suggest  an  original  .Top1,  but  that  the 
other  versions  on  the  whole  support  the  MT. 

JBKAMIAH  'may  J*  strengthen *).—!.  A 
Jodahite,  the  son  of  Shallum,  1  Ch  241.  2.  A  son 
of  king  Jeooniah,  1  Ch  3". 

JEKUTHIEL  (SrraP%  pern,  'preservation  of  God,' 
possibly  same  as  V(<nj;:,  see  thf.  Heb.  Lex.  ».v., 
and  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  307  n  8).— A  man 
of  Judah,  1  Ch  4U.  See  Genealogy. 

JEHIMAH  (n=n?;).— The  eldest  of  Job's  daughters 
born  to  him  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity 
(Job  42").  The  LXX  and  Vulg.  render  as  if  from 
d>  day ;  most  modems  connect  with  Arab,  jemima 
« dove  (see,  however,  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names, 
p.  108). 

JEMNAAH,  Jth  2".— See  Jabnkel. 

JEHUEL  (V(od;).— A  son  of  Simeon,  Gn  46"V 
Ex  6»=Nemuel  of  Nu  26",  1  Ch  4".  The  LXX 
also  exhibits  both  forms,  having  in  Gn  'IrfiovtfX,  in 
Ex  'I«/uijX  (B),  in  Nu  and  1  Ch  Ko^owjX. 

JEOPARD,  JEOPARDY. — The  verb  to  'jeopard,' 

Is  the  'deliverer'  referred  toln2K18»,andthl*lea  ohrooo- 
logical  datum  of  considerable  value.  See  the  present  witters 
remarks  in  Schrader,  COT*  iL  p.  824. 
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that  is,  hazard,  is  derived  from  the  subst. 
'  jeopardy,'  peril,  hazard  ;  ai  d  that  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Old  French  jeu  party  'it.  a  divided  game 
(Low  Lat.  jocus  partitus),  i.e.  a  game  in  which  the 
chances  are  even.   Chaucer  (TroUus,  ii.  465)  has — 

'For  myn  estat  now  lyth  in  Jupartye, 
And  eek  myn  ernes  [-uncle's]  lyf  lyth  In  balaunoe' ; 

and  (U.  772)— 

'  Sholde  I  now  lore  and  potte  In  Jupartye 
My  sikernesse,  and  thrallen  Ilbertee  V 

Tindale  in  Prol.  to  Leviticus  says,  'They  that  be 
dead,  yf  they  dyed  in  the  faith  which  that  sacra- 
ment preacheth,  they  be  saffe  and  are  past  all 
jeopardye,'  where  the  word  has  assumed  its 
modern  spelling.  The  verb  occurs  often  in  Tindale 
and  other  writers  of  'that  time,  as  Knox,  Work*. 
iii.  213,  'Why  will  ye  jeoparde  to  loise  eternal! 
life?';  Tind.  Works,  L  173,  'Whosoever  casteth 
not  this  aforehand,  I  must  jeopard  life,  goods, 
honour,  worship  (and  all  that  there  is,  for  Christ's 
sake),  deceivetn  himself  ;  Elyot,  Governovr,  ii. 
263,  *  I  name  that  Audoeitie  whiche  is  an  ezcessife 
and  inordinate  truste  to  escape  all  daungers,  and 
causeth  a  man  to  do  suche  actes  as  are  nat  to  be 
jeoparded ' :  and  Dn  3*  Cov.  '  that  have  altered 
the  kynges  commaundement  and  joperde  their 
bodies  therupon.' 

Jeopardy  occurs  in  AV,  2  S  23"  '  is  not  this  the 
blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives?'  (ooWsjy  o^hp,  lit.,  as  BVm,  'that* went 
with  their  lives' ;  but  the  a  is  [as  Driver]  the  Beth 
pretii,  '  at  the  cost  or  risk  of  their  lives ' ;  W.  K. 
Smith  [BS*  230],  '  the  blood  of  the  men  that 
fetched  it  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives') ;  1  Ch 
'  Shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  that  have 
put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  ?  for  with  the  jeopardy 
of  their  lives  they  brought  it'  (AVm  and  RVm 
'  with  their  lives ') ;  12"  'He will  fall  to  his  master 
Saul  to  the  jeopardy  of  our  heads'  (utvirn,  AVm 
'  on  our  heads,'  but  it  is  the  Beth  pretii,  as  before) ; 
1  Mac  6M  '  Eleazar  also  .  .  .  put  himself  in  jeop- 
ardy, to  the  end  he  might  deliver  his  people' 
(ISuKf  fovror,  RV  'gave  himself) ;  Lk  8™  'there 
came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake ;  and  they 
were  filled  with  water  and  were  in  jeopardy' 
(eW3tfrevor) ;  1  Co  15"  '  And  why  stand  we  in 

teopardy  every  hour?'  (nrtwttoiitr) ;  and  in  the 
'reface  to  AV  1611,  '  Yea,  why  did  the  Catholicks 
(meaning  Popish  Bomantsts)  al waves  go  in  jeop- 
ardie  for  refusing  to  go  to  heare  it  [the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible]?' 

The  verb  is  rarer,  Jg  5"  '  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the 
death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field '  (tm)  taty  no,  lit 
'  that  despised  its  life  to  death,'  AVm  '  exposed  to 
reproach,  Moore,  '  that  recklessly  exposed  itself 
to  death '} ;  *  2  Mac  11'  '  Then  Maccabeus  himself 
first  of  all  took  weapons,  exhorting  the  other  that 
they  would  jeopard  themselves  together  with  him 
to  help  their  brethren '  (ouuuroWe iforrat) ;  14"  '  he 
[Razis]  did  boldly  jeopard  his  body  and  life  with 
all  vehemency  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews '  (rapa- 
Pep\VHiros).  "  J.  HASTINGS. 

JEPHTHAH  (n^: « he,'  i.e.  prob.  J",  '  will  open '  j 
cf.  njijrjB  Ezr  10*  etc.,  ^89:  town  in  Zebulun,  Jos 
19" ;  rips;  also  name  of  a  town  in  Judah,  Jos  15" : 
'lttpei).  —Judge,  and  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites] 
(Jg  lOMZ7 ;  cf.  IS  12").  The  narrative  has  an' 
unusually  long  introduction  10*"14  (cf.  2u-3'*'",t 
07-10  m*]);  H  is  based,  however,  on  what  was 
probably  a  shorter  introduction  in  the  manner  of 
E  (w.*6-  *■ "*• ").  The  particulars  in  10"- u  are 
derived  from  ch.  11  (cf.  8"""  from  ch.  9),  and  come 
from  D*.    Apparently,  this  long  introduction  was 

*  See  Moon  <n  loe.  for  reff .  to  the  use  of  the  verb ;  and  G.  A. 
Smith  In  Expos.  4th  Ser.  rii.  168,  and  in  HGHL  422,  tor  Illustra- 
tion of  the  character  described. 


intended  to  include  the  Philistine  as  well  as  tht 
Ammonite  oppression  (10').  The  main  interest  of 
the  story  of  Jephthah  clearly  lies,  not  in  his 
personal  history  or  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  but 
in  his  vow  and  its  fulfilment,  and  the  origin  of  an 
Israelite  custom. 

Of  the  antecedents  of  Jephthah  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Gileadite  warrior, 
the  son  of  a  harlot.  He  was  driven  out  of  his^ 
home  by  the  'elders  of  Gilead'  (IV),  and  became 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  freebooters  in  the  land  of 
Tob  in  E.  Syria)(cf.  IS  22"-,  2  8  10*«).*  The 
Ammonite  invasion  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Israelites  east  of  Jordan  to  find  a  leader ;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  appeal  to  the  outlawed' 
Jephthah  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  elders  otV' 
Gilead  begged  him  to  be  their  leader ;  and,  after 
expressing  surprise  that  such  a  request  should  be 
made  to  him,  Jephthah  agreed,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  become  their  chief  when  the  / 
Ammonites  were  defeated.  A  solemn  compact 
was  made  accordingly,  and  Jephthah  was  ap- 
pointed leader  by  popular  acclamation  (ll4-u*). 
At  this  moment,  it  would  seem,  when  Jephthah 
was  at  Mizpah  of  Gilead,  he  went  to  the  holy  place 
or  altar,  and  there, '  before  J*,'  registered  a  vow  to 
sacrifice  whomsoever  should  be  the  first  to  meet 
him  when  he  returned  victorious  (w.°'  Ub).t  That 
he  had  a  human  victim  in  his  mind  is  clear  from 
the  language  which  he  used.  J 

The  long  account  of  the  negotiations  between 
Jephthah  and  the  kins  of  the  Ammonites  (llu-") 
with  regard  to  Israel's  rights  of  possession  in 
Gilead,  is  regarded  by  most/critics  as  a  late  inter- 
polation, compiled  from  JE's  narrative  in  Nu  20.  21, 
m  some  places  word  for  word ;  cf.  w."-,s-  *•  with 
Nu  20"-"  214•1»•!a•14•a•.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  this  section  is,  that  although  Jephthah  is 
arguing  with  Ammonites,  yet  the  language  which 
he  is  made  to  use  refers  entirely  to  Moabites.  The 
Ammonites  complain  that  Israel  had  seized  their 
land  between  Anion  and  Jabbok ;  Jephthah  replies 
that  the  district  was  taken  from  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  not  from  Moab  (t).  Moab  never 
fought  against  Israel  (but  see  Jos  24*),  why 
should  Ammon?  Even  Chemosh,  god  of  the 
Moabites,  is  referred  to  as  having  given  the 
Ammonites  their  territory.  An  extraordinary 
misunderstanding  thus  runs  through  the  whole 
passage.! 

A  brief  description  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ammon- 
ites is  all  that  is  given  (v.""-)-  The  course  of  the 
battle  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  it  prob- 
ably went  in  a  direction  E.  of  Kabbah  (see  Jos  13" 
Aroer),  into  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites.  | 
Jephthah  returns  in  triumph  to  his  home  at 
Mizpah ;  the  first  person  who  comes  to  meet  him 
is  his  only  daughter,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
women  (cf.  Ex  IS*"-,  1  S  18"').  The  overwhelming 
grief  of  the  father,  the  noble  self-surrender  of  the 
daughter,  and  her  courageous  resignation  to  her 
fate,  are  told  with  admirable  skill  and  reserve. 
'He  did  to  her  what  he  had  vowed  to  do.'  It 

*  lllb-  •  are  not  part  of  the  original  story.  T.»>  is  modelled 
on  the  genealogical  forms  of  Pand  Ch ;  v.*  is  best  explained  as 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  v.*. 

t  The  seqnel  of  v.sl  is 11 » ;  the  text  has  been  disordered  by  the 
long  interpolation,  i*™. 

J '  Whosoever  cometh  forth,'  '  from  the  doors  of  my  house,' 
'I  will  offer  him  up' :  these  expressions  are  inapplicable  to  an 
animal. 

%  Perhaps  the  interpolation  was  made  at  some  moment  when 
the  Israelites  wanted  to  assert  their  title  to  Gilead.  Moore 
suggests  such  an  occasion  as  the  intrusion  of  the  Ammonites  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent  (Jer  491 6). 

1  V.»  mentions  various  movements,  the  reason  for  which  is 
not  clear.  Jephthah's  object  oould  not  hare  been  to  raise  the 
tribes ;  for  the  people  are  all  assembled  in  v."».  In  ub  Jephthah 
is  still  at  Mizpah  ;  he  Is  still  there  in  *>,  and  thenoe  seta  out  in 
due  oourse  in  *>.  V.*  Is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  after  the  long  interpolation,  !*-*> 
(Moore). 
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became  henceforth  a  custom  in  Israel  to  celebrate 
the  tragedy  of  Jephthah's  daughter  by  four  days' 
mourning  every  year.X 

That  such  sacrifice*  were  possible  in  Israel  may  be  (fathered 
from  1  S  14»"«  15*»,  2  S  (»»;  cf.  Ezk  20»  with  Ex  22*. 
Mio  f.  In  times  of  desperation  or  religious  degradation  they 
became  more  frequent  (Jer  7»>,  2  K  10»  17"  21«7Pe  106»"-  etc 
8ee8chultr,07T/woJ.i.l91;  Dillmann,  Generis*,  28Sf. ;  Nowack, 
Beb.  Arch.  U.  £06 1 ;  OtUey,  BL,  1897,  176  U 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  describe  a  severe  con- 
flict between  Jephthah  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
who,  with  characteristic  arrogance  (81'-),  complained 
that  they  had  not  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  After  expostulating  with  them,  Jephthah 
collected  his  Gileadite  forces,  which  had  been 
dispersed  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  went  to 
battle.  He  held  the  Jordan  fords  against  them  ; 
every  fugitive  who  attempted  to  cross  was  required 
to  pronounce  the  test- word  Shibboleth  ('  flood ') ; 
ana  if  he  betrayed  his  Ephraimite  origin  by  pro- 
nouncing it  Sibboleth,  he  was  put  to  death,  t 

The  historical  character  or  this  narrative  has 
been  questioned  by  Wellh.  (Composition,  229),  who 
treats  it  as  a  mere  replica  of  81"*.  His  arguments, 
however,  are  not  conclusive;  the  episode  at  the 
Jordan  fords  is  too  original  to  be  imaginary  ;  and 
the  majority  of  modern  critics  support  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  verses.  It  is  probable  that  the  num- 
bers in  v.*  are  exaggerated  ;  but  this  does  not  con- 
demn the  whole  story.J  The  narrative  of  Jephthah 
is  brought  to  a  close  with  the  formula  which  is 
used  of  the  minor  judges  (10»-«  12w-  ").§ 

Tha  aooount  of  Jephthah's  home  and  settled  life  at  Mizpah 
(11MC)  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  his  outlawry  In  11»*.  The 
confusion  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  in  111*"  is  also 
remarkable.  Accordingly,  Budde  (Commentary  on  Judge*, 
1897),  following  an  unpublished  treatise  by  Holringer,  attempts 
to  work  out  a  double  narrative,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon.  He 
postulates  a  Moabite  document,  and  assigns  it  to  K,  and  an 
Ammonite  document,  J.  The  suggestion  Is  ingenious,  but  the 
data  are  hardly  distinctive  enough.  The  contradictions  in  the 
accounts  of  Jephthah's  antecedent*  are  not  irreconcilable; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  interpolation  (111**),  the  explanation 
above  satisfies  the  case. 

LrrsaiTTOB.— See,  above  all,  Moore,  Judge*,  282  ff. ;  of .  also 
Budde,  Rickter,  ad  toe..  Rickt.  u.  Sam.  126ff. :  Kittel,  Bit.  of 
Bebmet,  U.  88  L;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  228  f.:  Noldeke,  Unter- 
tuehungen,  196 n. ;  Kuenen,  But.  BUck.  d.  AT,  18  f . ;  Goldzlhcr, 
Dor  Mythot  hot  don  Bebraern,  USft.;  Stade,  QVI  L  08; 
Baudiasln,  Stud.  f.  oemit.  RoligiontguehiohU,  L  66  ff . ;  amend, 
AUUtt.  ReiigiomgeockickU,  999. ;  Baethgen,  Beitrdg;  18  ft. ; 
Driver,  LOT*  168 ;  Comill,  BirUeitung*,  90  f. 

G.  A.  Cookb. 

JEPHOHNEH  (njD;).— 1.  The  father  of  Caleb 
(Nu  13*).  2.  A  son  of  Jether  an  Asherite  (1  Ch  7"). 

JERAH  (rrr,),  son  of  Joktan,  Gn  10*  (1  Ch  1"). 
The  Arabic  geographers  knew  of  places  named 
Yurdkh  and  Yar&h  in  Yemen  and  Hijaz  respectively 
(Yakut  and  Hamrl&ni) ;  and  the  geographer  Yakut 
quotes  from  Al-Sulaihi  (a  usurper  who  obtained 
control  of  Yemen  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  was  well 
versed  in  S.  Arabian  geography),  a  verse  in  which 
WarOkh  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  importance : 
'  What  excuse  have  I.  now  I  am  lord  of  War&kh, 
for  failing  to  meet  the  foe!'  There  are  several 

*  See  W.  B.  Smith,  RS  896. 

t  Two  historical  parallels  are  quoted  by  the  commentators : 
the  '  SkOlan  Vespers,'  Mar.  81,  1282,  when  the  French  were 
made  to  betray  themselves  by  their  pronunciation  of  eeci  e  cieeri ; 
and  again,  during  the  revolt  against  the  French  in  Flanders, 
May  26, 1302,  when  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  gates 
who  could  not  pronounce  edit  tnde  friend  f 

t  In  1S*>  a  verb  most  be  supplied  after  [toy  '}?»>  LXZ  (A)inml. 
mv*  ju,  i.0.  fag  'afflicted  me.'  In  v.*  the  sentence  from 
npK  <s  'because  they  said  '  to  the  end  does  not  make  sense. 
The  words,  'because  they  said,  Te  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim,' 
must  come  from  v.* ;  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  a  gloss.  The 
entire  half-verse  is  om.  in  some  MSS  of  UUl  ;  In  Syro-Hex.  it  is 
asterisked. 

I  The  closing  words  of  127  cannot  be  right  LZX  (A)  it  if  rixu 
mirtZ  VrnXmii,  Vulg.  in  Hvitate  oua  Oalaad.  Studer  conjectures 
H 7 J  "9)10?  U«,  suggested  by  i>  tt  r<Au  mirn  i>  Xaej  r,  the 
reading  of  tome  cursive  MSS ;  cf.  Moore,  ad  loo. 


references  to  War&kh  in  Hamdftni's  *  Deacriptiosi 

of  Arabia,'  from  which  its  site  can  be  accurately 
fixed.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  may  be  ancient, 
and  that  the  Jerah  of  Gn  may  refer  to  it.  Most 
commentators,  however,  have  preferred  to  regard 
Jerah  (Heb.  '  moon '  or  'month ')  as  a  translation 
of  some  Arabic  name ;  but  the  conjectures  based 
on  this  supposition  by  Bochart,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  more  recently  Glaser  (Skizze,  ii.  425),  seem 
devoid  of  probability.       D.  S.  Mabgoliouth. 

JERAHMEEL  (Vtnjijn;  'may  God  have  com- 
passion ' ;  B  'IpapeljX,  'Uptpe/iX,  'Iepe/ta^X,  'Pa/u-^X ; 
A  'Uptiuijk,  'Ie/x/uiJX  ;  Jerameel).—i.  According  to 
1  Ch  2*  the  firstborn  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of 
Perez,  the  son  of  Judah.  His  descendants,  of 
whom  a  list  is  given  (w. *•**),  lived  on  the  extreme 
S.  border  of  Judah  in  what  was  technically  called 
« the  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmeeli.es '  (1  S  27w  30» ; 
see  Driver,  in  loe.,  and  G.  A  Smith,  HGHL 
pp.  278-286).  They  appear  to  have  been  an 
Amalekite  or  Edomite  clan,  which  was  afterwards 
absorbed  by  Judah. 

2.  The  son  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  Levite  of  the 
house  of  Mahli.  Jerahmeel  appears  as  the  only 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of 
Merari  at  the  time  when  David  is  said  to  have 
organized  the  temple  service  (1  Ch  23"  24*). 

3.  The  king's  son  (RV,  AVm ;  *  the  son  of 
Hammelech '  AV,  RVm)  i.e.  of  the  royal  blood,  who 
together  with  two  other  officers  was  commanded 
by  king  Jehoiakim  '  to  take  Baruch  the  scribe  and 
Jeremiah  the  prophet'  after  the  burning  of  the 
roll  (Jer  36").  J.  F.  Stkmninq. 

JERECHU  {'Upexos,  B»  -cr*-,  AV  Jerechus),  lEa 
6".— In  Ezr  2*»,  Neh  7"  JERICHO. 

JERED  (tj;.  It  is  the  same  name  which  is  given 
in  Gn  5"-  >«•"•»,  1  Ch  1*  as  Jared).— A  Judahite, 
the  '  father '  of  Gedor,  1  Ch  4M. 

JEREHAI  C?T).—  A  Jew  of  the  familyof  Hashum 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10**). 

JEREMIAH. — Seven  or  eight  men  of  this  name 
besides  the  prophet  (see  next  art.)  are  mentioned 
in  OT.  The  Heb.  is  always  rr^rj;  or  myfT..  1.  A 
warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fifth  in  reputation 
(1  Ch  12")  of  those  who  joined  David  in  '  the  hold 
in  the  wilderness '  in  the  neighbourhood  either  of 
Adullam  or  of  En-gedi,  most  probably  of  the 
latter.  2.  The  tenth  in  reputation  (1  Ch  12»)  of 
the  same  Gadite  band.  3.  A  bowman  and  slinger 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  124),  who  joined 
David  during  his  occupation  of  the  frontier  city  of 
Ziklag.  4.  The  head  of  a  family  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Ch  5").  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  Jews  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  settled  by  him  jn 
the  Armenian  frontier  (1  Ch  6",  2  K  15*).  3.  A 
Jew  of  Libnah,  whose  daughter,  Hamutal  or 
Hamital,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Josiah,  and 
mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K  23")  and  Zedekiah  (2  K 
24",  Jer  621).  In  the  last  two  passages  the 
mother's  name  is  given  as  Hamital,  to  "on  ;  but  m 
textual  error  is  more  probable  than  that  Josiah 
married  two  sisters,  both  daughters  of  Jeremiah. 
The  latter's  place  of  residence  (Jos  21u,  1  Ch  6"), 
and  his  relations  with  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
respectful  way  in  which  he  is  in  each  instance 
referred  to  as  a  well-known  man,  make  it  likely 
that  he  was  a  priest  of  great  influence,  and  possibly 
also  one  of  the  principal  instigators  or  agents  of 
Josiah  in  the  ritual  restoration  of  his  reign.  6. 
The  son  of  Habazziniah  and  father  of  Jaazuniah, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Rechab 
ites  (Jer  35»)  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
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T.  A  priest  who  in  B.C.  638  came  back  to  Jerusalem 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh  121).  His  name 
was  given  to  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  or 
'  fathers'-houses,'  into  which  were  divided  the  four 
families  of  priests  (Ezr  2"-»{  Neh  7""*)  that  re- 
turned on  that  occasion.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  to  which  of  these  families  Jeremiah 
belonged ;  but  if  the  lists  are  parallel,  he  may 
have  been  a  member  of  that  of  Jedaiah,  with 
which  also  the  high  priest  Jesb.ua  was  connected. 
The  course  is  mentioned  again  (Neh  12u)  in  the 
priesthood  (B.C.  499-463)  of  Joiakim,  Jeshua's  son 
and  successor,  when  its  head  is  said  to  have  been 
Hauaniah.  8.  A  priest  who  in  the  name  of  his 
course,  with  other  princes  and  representatives  of 
the  people,  sealed  in  B.C.  444  Nehemiah's  great 
covenant  (Neh  10s).  He  (or  bis  course)  was  also 
appointed  to  join  the  right-hand  procession  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh  12**).  It 
is  possible  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the  name  is 
used  to  denote  the  official  head  of  a  priestly  course 
rather  than  an  individual  in  his  own  person.  In 
the  former,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  names  are 
identical  with  those  in  the  lists  of  Neh  12s-7  and 
Neh  12u'*>;  and  hence  there  is  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  the  name  is  used  in  this  instance 
as  the  official  designation  of  a  class.  But  in  the 
latter  the  forms  of  expression  are  slightly  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  conclusion,  Neh  12™  referring 
specifically  to  the  priests'  sons,  whilst  there  is  an 
antecedent  probability  that  the  procession  would 
consist  of  selected  representatives  only.  That, 
moreover,  the  name  of  Jeremiah  should  recur  in 
different  generations  of  the  same  family,  is  not 
forbidden  by  known  Jewish  usage.  In  the  days  of 
Joiakim,  Hananiah  was  the  head  of  the  course  of 
Jeremiah  (Neh  12u) ;  but  Joiakim  died  some 
sixteen  years  before  the  dedication  of  the  wall, 
and  in  the  interval  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
headship  of  the  course  of  Jeremiah  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  bore  the  great 
family  name.  And  if  this  Jeremiah  was  a  person 
and  not  a  class,  lapse  of  time  is  fatal  to  his 
assumed  identification  with  the  previous  one 
(No.  7).  B.  W.  Moss. 

JEREMIAH  thk  Prophet.— 

L  The  Lite  of  the  Prophet. 
1L  The  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

(1)  Propheciee  under  Josiah ;  (I)  under  Jeholsldm ;  (8) 
under  Zedekiah. 
itt.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Text*. 

(1)  Relative  value  of  the  two  text*.  (2)  Original  plaoe 
of  cha.  46  fl. 
lr.  Redaction  of  the  Book, 
v.  Literary  Style. 
vL  Religious  Idea*. 

O)  Sin.  (S)Qod.  (S)  The  Future.  (4)  Jeremiah'e  Piety. 

L  Lin  of  thk  Prophet. — Jeremiah  (vro-):, 
shorter  form  iry^  'whom  J*  casts,'  ».«.  possibly, 
as  Ges.  suggests,  'appoints'  Dn  7*.  Tept/ilat,  Jen- 
miat)  was  born  of  a  priestly  family  in  Anathoth, 
now  'AnAta,  a  small  town,  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  N.E.  of  Jerusalem  (Is  10"),  and 
prophesied  from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  till  after 
the  Captivity,  a  period  of  more  than  40  years 
(B.C.  626-586}.  Though  he  had  spoken  as  a 
prophet  for  five  years  when  Josiah  promulgated 
the  Book  of  the  Law  and  introduced  his  Reform, 
Jeremiah  appears  to  have  had  no  hand  in  these 
transactions ;  but  from  the  death  of  Josiah  till 
hi*  own  death  in  Egypt  he  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  all  the  history  of  that  tragic  period.  Almost 
alone  he  had  to  expose  the  immoralities,  the  self- 
deception  founded  on  superficial  reforms,  and  the 
fanatical  confidence  in  the  protection  of  J"  who 
dwelt  in  His  temple,  by  which  all  classes  were 
carried  away.  His  conviction,  constantly  declared, 
that  the  Lord  had  determined  to  destroy  the  temple 
and  nation,  exposed  him  to  cruel  insults  from  the 


temple  priests  (20',  cf.  37u) ;  and  he  was  on  many 
occasions  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  his  townsmen 
of  Anathoth  (11**),  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the 
\  temple  (26*-*),  the  arbitrary  and  vindictive  king 
Uehoiakim  (361B-  *),  and  the  military  of  the  day  (384;. 
The  strife  in  which  he  was  involved,  so  alien  to  his 
nature,  wearied  him :  he  longed  for  a  lodge  in  the 
wilderness  (9s),  mourned  the  perpetual  conflicts  in 
which  his  life  was  passed  (15'°),  cursed  in  despair 
the  day  of  his  birth  (2014),  and  vowed  to  have  done 
with  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  isolated  him 
from  all  that  was  human, — but  in  vain :  His  word 
was  in  his  heart  like  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones, 
and  he  must  declare  it  (20°).  Yet  even  in  that 
degenerate  day  his  life  extorted  a  certain  homage : 
the  better  conscience  of  men  was  on  his  side 
(26>7~u);  the  Ethiopian  slave  was  moved  with 
pity  for  his  distress  (387) ;  king  Zedekiah  heard 
him  gladly,  and  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate 
his  sufferings  (37301-  381") ;  the  Chaldasans  treated 
him  with  consideration  (40Iff,)>  and  even  the 
wretched  exiles  insisted  on  dragging  him  with 
them  as  a  kind  of  fetish  to  Egypt  (43,f). 

Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  young,  though  the  word  '  child '  (tbj  1'), 
which  he  employs  of  himself,  may  chiefly  express  his 
sense  of  insufficiency  for  the  task  set  before  him. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  his  father  Hilkiah 
identical  with  the  chief  priest  of  that  name  who 
discovered  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  temple 
(2  K  22").  His  father  may  rather  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  banished 
to  Anathoth  (1  K  2**) ;  and  if  so,  traditions  of  the 
days  of  David  and  the  early  monarchy,  and  the 
great  part  their  ancestor  then  played,  would  be 
cherished  in  the  family  and  give  it  a  sense  of 
dignity  even  in  its  decline,  and  they  would  be  the 
food  on  which  the  mind  of  the  child  Jeremiah  was 
nourished.  The  family  owned  land  in  Anathoth 
(32s),  and  though,  in  later  times  at  least,  living 
mainly  in  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  continued  to 
frequent  his  native  village  (ll™*-  a?"*,  cf.  29" 
where  he  is  contemptuously  called  '  the  Anatho- 
thite').  His  prophetic  ministry  was  probably 
begun  here.  As  he  was  not  consulted  by  Josiah 
and  the  priests  regarding  the  newly-found  Book 
of  the  Law  (2  K  2213"-).  ne  may  have  been  little 
known  in  the  capital,  unless  indeed  we  suppose 
that  owing  to  the  violence  of  his  denunciations 
the  authorities  preferred  to  seek  the  advice  of 
some  more  moderate  counsellors.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  the  dialogue  l4"™  coloured 
by  the  prophet  s  subsequent  experience.  No  man 
became  a  prophet  suddenly ;  the  decisive  event, 
named  his  '  call,'  was  but  the  climax  of  many  prior 
movements  of  mind  leading  up  to  it.  Jeremiah 
felt  himself  'predestinated'  to  be  a  prophet  (l"'). 
The  idea  may  cover  much  belonging  to  the  past, 
the  godly  house  out  of  which  he  came  with  its 
traditions,  many  movements  in  his  own  mind  little 
attended  to  at  the  time  but  remembered  now,  and 
the  nation's  whole  history  of  which  he  was  the 
child.  It  is  no  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  divine 
voice  speaking  to  him  when  we  look  at  the  dialogue 
as  a  conflict  in  his  own  mind,  in  which  thought  was 
invalidated  by  opposite  thought,  and  suggestion 
and  resolution  met  by  counter  suggestion  and 
irresolution.  The  conflict  already  reveals  the 
duality  in  his  consciousness  characteristic  of  his 
whole  life.  Cod  and  man  wrestle  within  him  no 
less  than  they  do  in  St.  Paul.  The  impulses  to 
stand  forth  as  a  prophet,  awakened  by  the  signs  of 
the  times,  he  calls  God ;  the  reluctances  and  all  the 
considerations  that  support  them  are  himself.;  And 
when  the  impulses  prove  the  stronger,  it  is  a  victory 
of  God  and  a  defeat  of  himself — '  O  Lord,  thou 
didst  induce  me,  and  I  was  induced;  thou  art 
stronger  than  I '  (20*). 
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The  words, '  See,  I  hare  set  thee  over  the  nations,' 
indicate  a  change  of  view  from  that  of  the  earlier 
prophets,  though  Jeremiah  was  perhaps  not  con- 
scious of  the  change  (287ff  ).  Israel  is  no  more  to  be 
a  people  that  dwells  alone  (Nu  23"),  the  stream  of 
its  history  is  to  flow  into  and  colour  that  of  the 
history  of  the  nations.  If  prophecy  now  begins  to 
concern  itself  with  the  nations,  it  is  because  J" 
concerns  Himself  with  them.  The  consciousness  of 
one  God  has  created  the  consciousness  of  one  world 
and  one  mankinds  Jeremiah's  presentiments  at 
this  time  are  expressed  in  the  two  symbols  l11"" : 
First,  the  symbol  of  the  almond  tree,  meaning 
that  J"  is  'wakeful'  in  regard  to  His  word  ana 
purposes,  and  will  speedily  execute  them;  and 
second,  the  seething  caldron  with  its  mouth  to- 
wards the  south,  indicating  that  the  North  is 
about  to'  pour  its  desolating  forces  over  the  land. 
The  substance  of  his  prophetic  speeches  under 
Josiah  is  given  in  ens.  2-6.  These  chs.  reflect 
chiefly  his  teaching  before  the  Reform,  but  contain 
allusions  to  the  people's  mind  later,  and  his  judg- 
ment on  it  (2*  3l«4tt).  The  two  main  thoughts 
running  through  the  chs.  are,  first,  his  verdict  on 
the  people's  history ;  it  has  been  one  long  course  of 
unfaithfulness  to  J"  (21-44) ;  and,  secondly,  his  un- 
changeable conviction  that  the  issue  of  such  a 
history  must  be  the  destruction  of  the  nation 
(4»_6»).  Hig  thoughts  run  greatly  on  the  same 
lines  with  those  of  Hosea.  Israel  was  true  to  J" 
in  the  wilderness, — and  with  a  sorrowful  remin- 
iscence J"  recalls  the  time,  '  I  remember  the 
kindness  of  thy  youth,  thy  bridal  love,  how  thou 
didst  follow  me  in  the  wilderness'  (2s), — but 
apostatized  and  became  unfaithful  on  entering 
Canaan  ;  and  this  unfaithfulness  has  continued 
and  become  aggravated.  Under  the  name  of 
'  whoredom '  Jeremiah  includes  not  only  the 
service  of  deities  nominally  different  from  J*,  but 
the  debased  service  of  J"  at  the  high  places,  with 
images  and  other  Canaanite  usages.  This  judg 
ment  of  Jeremiah  has  not  only  ideal  or  absolute 
truth,  to  the  effect  that  the  popular  worship  showed 
no  consciousness  of  the  true  being  of  J\  it  has 
historical  truth  also ;  for  no  doubt  the  Canaanites 
absorbed  into  Israel  carried  over  much  of  their 
religious  practice  as  well  as  their  places  of  worship 
into  the  nation.  Even  the  Arabs  were  conscious 
that  imaj.ee  were  a  later  innovation  in  their  re- 
ligion. How  profound  Jeremiah's  conception  of 
the  true  religion  of  J*  was,  and  how  absolute  he 
felt  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  popular  religion 
to  be,  appears  from  the  figure  in  which  he  describes 
the  one  and  the  other :  '  They  have  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  water,  to  hew  out  for  themselves 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.' 

The  circumstances  of  Jeremiah's  ministry  at  this 
time  are  not  told,  but  some  things  give  us  a  glimpse 
into  them.  The  people  reclaim  against  his  judg- 
ment on  their  religion,  saying  that  it  is  not  true, 
and  that,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  the  evil  had 
been  amended.  That  is,  they  claim  that  their 
service  is  in  their  intention  a  service  of  J",  '  How 
canst  thou  say,  I  have  not  gone  after  the  haals  ? ' 
(2") ;  and  that  such  evils  as  the  '  high  places '  had 
been  done  away  (2s*  3«- ').  Their  claim  that  they 
meant  to  serve  J"  was  no  donbt  just ;  it  was  their 
conception  of  Him  that  was  at  fault,  and  the  modes 
of  giving  this  conception  expression.  But  both  the 
conception  and  the  modes  of  expressing  it  had  been 
inherited  by  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  see 
that  the  prophet's  charges  were  just.  As  to  the 
other  point,  Josiah's  removal  of  the  '  high  places ' 
muit  have  seemed  good  to  Jeremiah,  and  possibly 
ne  noped  something  from  the  Reform  at  first,  but 
even  in  Josiah's  days  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any 
illusions  in  regard  to  it.  The  worship  was  altered, 
the  Being  worshipped  remained  the  same.:  men 


had  changed  their  customs,  they  were  unchanged 
in  their  mind.  The  work  was  superficial,  a  casting 
of  seed  into  the  old  field  rank  with  thorns ;  they 
mast  plough  deeper — '  Circumcise  the  foreskins  of 
your  heart '  (4*-  *).  Jeremiah  is  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Josiah's  reform,  nor  indeed  is  he 
once  named  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  some 
scholars  interpret  Jer  ll1"*  as  meaning  that  he 
undertook  an  itinerant  mission  round  '  the  cities 
of  Judah '  to  recommend  acceptance  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  idea  is  most  improbable. 
The  prophet  s  '  amen '  (v.")  expresses  acquiescence 
in  the  words  of  J", '  Cursed  be  the  man  that  heareth 
not  the  words  of  this  covenant,'  not  obedience  to  a 
command  (w.1-  * ;  of.  28*).  Jeremiah  may  have 
sought  to  impress  on  men  the  general  idea  of  Dt, 
that  of  the  covenant  between  J"  and  Israel,  for 
this  was  his  own  idea  in  another  form,  but  a 
formal  championship  of  Dt  would  have  been  very 
unlike  him.  The  expression  '  cities  of  Judah  and 
streets  of  Jerusalem '  is  not  to  be  pressed  to  imply 
a  circuit  of  the  cities  any  more  than  of  the  streets. 
When  Jeremiah  spoke  anywhere,  he  spoke  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  for 
his  words  went  out  to  all  the  land  (26*),  just  as 
when  he  spoke  in  Tahpanhee  "he  addressed  the 
dwellers  in  Pathros,  or  Upper  Egypt  (44"  etc.). 
The  phrase  'cities  of  Judah  and  streets  of  Jer- 
usalem '  means  the  country  and  the  capital  (7" 
11";  cf.  4').  The  other  feeling  prominent  in  the 
prophet's  mind  at  this  time  is  the  imminent  de- 
struction of  the  people  by  a  foe  from  the  north 
(4M5s°l1_JFhis  '  foe '  might  be  a  creation  of  his 
moral  presentiment,  and  assigned  to  the  '  north ' 
as  the  cloudy  region  of  mystery  where  storms 
gather  and  descend  upon  the  world  of  men,  but 
such  descriptions  as  that  in  6"**  seem  to  imply  an 
actual  people  known  to  the  time.  It  is  usually 
thought  that  the  Scythians  are  meant.  The 
pathos  and  depth  of  these  chs.  (2-6)  are  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Scripture.  Two  things  in 
them  may  be  referred  to — first,  the  prophet's  pro- 
found sense  of  the  national  sin,  and  his  presenti- 
ment of  the  desolations  which  moral  evil  most 
work  in  the  earth.  In  a  strange  passage  (4nff-)  he 
fancies  himself  to  have  outlived  the  judgment, 
and  to  be  treading  on  the  ashes  of  the  extinct 
world.  He  is  the  last  man,  alone  amidst  the 
silence  of  death :  '  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it 
was  waste  and  void ;  and  the  heavens,  and  they 
had  no  light.  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  there  was  no  man, 
and  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens  were  fled.'*  And 
second,  his  agitation  at  the  thought  of  the  doom 
hanging  over  his  people :  '  My  bowels,  my  bowels  t 
I  am  pained  at  my  heart ;  my  heart  is  disquieted 
in  me ;  I  cannot  hold  my  peace,  because  my  soul 
hath  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of 
war'(41Mr').  Other  passages  reveal  his  compassion 
for  the  people,  as  4"  6»-»  lO"*-. 

Thirteen  years  after  his  reform  Josiah  ventured 
to  oppose  Necho  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  at 
Megiddo.  His  servants  carried  his  body  in  a 
chariot  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
the  people  of  the  land  raised  his  son  Jehoahaz  to 
the  throne.  The  prince,  induced  or  compelled  to 
repair  to  N echo's  headquarters  at  Riblah,  was 
thrown  into  fetters,  and  after  a  reign  of  three 
months  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Jeremiah 
makes  a  pathetic  reference  to  his  father  Josiah 
and  him:  'Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither 
bemoan  him;  but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth 
away :  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  land'  (22w).  In  another  passage  he  con- 
trasts Josiah  with  Jehoiakim  (22"*'),  but  he 
makes  no  other  reference  to  the  pious  king ;  the 
statement  of  2  Ch  35s5  that  Jeremiah  '  lamented 
for  Josiah '  seems  founded  on  the  tradition  that  he 
was  the  author  of  Lamentations.  Jehoiakim, 
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whom  Necho  raised  to  the  throne,  was  the  ideal  of 
ft  bad  ruler.  Frivolous  and  superficial  in  regard  to 
the  highest  things  of  liie,  despotic  in  temper,  and 
brutal  in  the  measures  he  used  to  rid  himself  of 
those  who  crossed  his  humours  (Jer  26X>"M)>  he 
became  the  detestation  of  all  serious-minded  men. 
Jeremiah  probably  reflects  the  common  sentiment 
regarding  him  when  he  says,  'They  shall  not 
lament  him,  saying,  Ah  my  brother !  Ah  lord ! 
or,  Ah  his  glory  I  He  shall  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  dragged  and  cast  forth  beyond 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem'  (2218-  u).  It  was  easy  to 
be  a  prophet  under  Josiah,  but  in  Jehoiakim 
Manasseh  had  come  to  life  again.  The  early 
years  of  this  reign  were  the  period  of  the  prophet's 
.  conflicts.  The  conflict  was  twofold :  external 
persecution,  from  the  priests  and  prophets  because 
of  his  threats  against  the  temple,  for  to  blaspheme 
the  temple  was  to  blaspheme  Him  that  dwelt 
therein,  and  was  worthy  ot  death  (chs.  7.  26) :  from 
his  townsmen  of  Anathoth  (ll""-) ;  from  the  people 
(18M);  and  from  Pashhur  the  overseer  of  the  temple, 
who  struck  Jeremiah  and  put  him  in  the  stocks 
(ch.  20).  But  these  external  trials  reflected  them- 
selves in  a  tumult  of  contending  emotions  in  his 
own  breast,  forming  one  of  the  strangest  episodes 
in  religious  history  (IP-IP  14-20). 

Meanwhile  the  hand  of  '  God  who  hideth  him- 
self '  was  operating  in  the  north  in  unexpected 
events,  which  seemed  again  to  bring  the  prophet's 
early  anticipations  near.  These  anticipations  in- 
deed seemed  to  have  failed.  The  wind  from  the 
desert  which  was  to  wither  up  the  land,  whose  hot 
breath  he  had  already  felt  upon  his  face  (4U), 
appeared  to  have  been  arrested.  The  storm-cloud 
of  Scythian  invasion,  like  other  storms,  followed 
the  line  of  the  sea,  leaving  Jerusalem  unscathed, 
and  was  dissipated  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  But 
in  607  Nineveh  fell,  and  Babylon  became  heir  of 
all  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  realm  which  had  just  been  added  by  Necho  to 
his  dominions.  A  conflict  between  the  rivals  could 
not  long  be  deferred.  In  605-4  the  two  armies 
met  near  Carchemish,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  in- 
flicted a  decisive  defeat  on  Necho,  and  Jndah 
exchanged  the  yoke  of  Egypt  for  that  of  Babylon. 
Carchemish  was  an  epoch  in  Jeremiah's  life.  It 
was  his  justification  in  the  eyes  of  others,  for  his 
foe  from  the  north  was  seen  to  be  no  spectre ;  per- 
haps it  made  him  feel  more  deeply  himself  than  ever 
he  nad  felt  before  how  truly  his  prophetic  presenti- 
ments were  of  God.  God  nad  set  His  seal  on  his 
past,  and  it  was  this  reinvigorated  assurance  that 
his  prophecies  were  the  word  of  God  that  made 
him  commit  them  to  writing  and  lay  them  before 
the  people,  as  is  told  in  ch.  36.  Carchemish  was 
to  Jeremiah  what  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  was  to  Isaiah :  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  darkness,  it  lighted  up  to  him  the  whole  line 
of  God's  purposes  on  to  the  end.  He  foresaw  his 
past  anticipations  passing  into  history.  The  con- 
viction seized  his  mind  that  it  was  the  will  of  J" 
that  all  nations  should  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ; 
to  refuse  his  yoke,  whether  for  Israel  or  another 
people,  was  to  resist  the  decree  of  God.  But  the 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  of  all  his  pre- 
sentiments or  certainties  was  his  reading  before- 
hand the  line  of  God's  government  of  the  world 
for  two  generations  (ch.  25). 

Jehoiakim  observed  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  three  years,  when  he  refused 
his  yearly  tribute,  an  act  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  By  and  by  the  Babylonian 
armies  were  put  in  motion,  but,  by  the  time  they 
sat  before  Jerusalem,  Jehoiakim  had  been  removed 
by  death,  and  his  successor  Jehoiachin,  after  a 
reign  of  100  days,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
He  was  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  lay  in  prison 


seven  and  thirty  years,  till  he  was  released  by  the 
son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K  2537ff-)  His  fate 
awoke  the  liveliest  sorrow  in  his  people's  minds 
(Jer  28*),  and  the  prophet  had  to  crush  their  hopes 
of  his  return  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
(22Mff-  13'*}.  Zedekiah,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  was  a  prince  of  good  intentions,  but  weak 
and  irresolute.  He  frequently  consulted  Jeremiah, 
and  would  have  listened  to  "his  counsels  had  not 
terror  of  the  stronger  wills  around  him  deterred 
him.  With  the  first  captivity  under  Jehoiachin 
and  the  accession  of  Zedekiah  the  period  of  Jere- 
miah's conflicts  was  over.  God  had  conquered  him, 
and  he  acquiesced  in  His  will.  He  no  more 
intercedes  for  the  people,  but  bends  his  whole 
energies  to  induce  them  to  yield  to  the  decree  of 
Grod,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
This  was  his  attitude  both  before  the  siege  (chs. 
27-29)  and  during  it  (21"*  37.  38).  This  attitude 
exposed  him  to  many  hardships — he  was  arrested, 
beaten,  and  flung  into  a  dungeon  and  left  to  die  ; 
but  the  hardships  no  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  reflect  themselves  in  a  conflict  in  his 
own  heart.  Like  one  whose  vital  energies  have 
exhausted  themselves  in  a  struggle  with  sickness, 
he  lies  in  quietness,  calmly  awaiting  the  end.  He 
awaits  it  with  the  more  composure  that  he  sees 
beyond  the  end  (chs.  30-33).  After  a  siege  of  a 
year  and  a  half  the  city  fell,  and  the  Chaldseans 
appointed  Gedaliah  as  their  viceroy  over  the  people 
whom  they  left  in  the  land.  Jeremiah  had  been 
found  in  tne  city  and  doomed  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  to  deportation,  and  in  company 
of  a  band  of  exiles  had  been  carried  north  to 
Raman.  The  part  he  had  played  in  the  siege, 
however,  became  known  to  the  Chaldseans,  and 
orders  came  from  the  highest  quarters  to  show  him 
consideration,andallowhim  his  choice  to  go  to  Baby- 
lon or  remain  at  home.  He  chose  to  remain  in  the 
bind,  and  repaired  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  When, 
after  a  rule  or  no  more  than  two  months,  the  governor 
was  assassinated,  the  men  of  war,  with  Johanan, 
son  of  Kareah,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  flee  to 
Egypt  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  the 
Chaldseans.  Jeremiah  earnestly  sought  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  but  in  vain,  and  he  and 
Baruch  were  carried  down  with  them.  It  was  the 
last  and  the  bitterest  cup  he  had  to  drink.  Failure 
was  written  over  his  life.   He  had  preached  re- 

gintance  to  his  people,  and  they  would  not  repent, 
e  counselled  submission  to  Babylon,  and  they 
refused  to  submit.  He  besought  them  to  abide  in 
the  land,  and  become  the  seed  of  a  new  nation 
serving  the  Lord,  and  they  answered  by  dragging 
him  with  them  to  Egypt.  Over  the  people  and 
their  history,  and  over  his  hopes,  the  inscription 
might  be  read,  'A  full  end.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  though  a  tradition 
says  that  he  died  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people. 

Like  many  of  the  world's  greatest  ohildren, 
Jeremiah  was  little  esteemed  in  his  life,  but  when 
dead  his  spirit  breathed  out  upon  men,  and  they 
felt  its  beauty  and  greatness.  The  oppressed  people 
saw  for  ages  in  his  sufferings  a  type  of  itself,  and 
drew  from  his  constancy  courage  to  endure  and  be 
true.  Imagery  from  the  scenes  of  his  life  and 
echoes  of  his  words  fill  many  of  the  psalms,  the 
authors  of  which  were  like  him  in  his  sorrows,  and 
strove  to  be  like  him  in  his  faith.  From  being  of 
no  account  as  a  prophet  he  came  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
'the  prophet'  (of.  Mt  16",  Jn  1»  6"  7");  audit 
was  told  of  him  how  in  after-days  he  appeared  in 
visions  to  those  contending  for  the  faith  like  an 
angel  from  heaven  strengthening  them  (2  Mao 
15s*). 

it  The  Book  of  Jeremiah.— In  ch.  36  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim  (605-4), 
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no  doubt  after  the  battle  of  CarchemUh  in  which 
Egypt  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah 
was  commanded  to  write  all  the  words  which  J" 
had  spoken  to  him  against  Israel  and  Judah  and 
all  the  nations  from  the  13th  year  of  Joaiah  till 
that  time.  He  dictated  his  prophecies  to  Baruch, 
who  read  the  roll  next  year  in  the  temple  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  a  fast.  This  roll  was  brought  to 
Jehoiakim,  who  out  it  in  pieces  and  threw  it  into 
the  grate.  Jeremiah  dictated  the  contents  of  the 
roll  anew  to  Baruch,  and  added  many  like  words 
(or,  'as  many  words  more').  The  added  words 
might  consist  in  some  measure  of  new  oracles,  but 
in  the  main  would  be  a  fuller  recapitulation  of 
former  prophecies.  Now  (1)  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  second  roll  forms  the  earlier  part 
of  our  present  book,  though  how  far  into  the 
book  it  extends  is  difficult  to  say.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the 

S resent  book  was  compiled,  and  it  is  not  certain 
ow  far  the  compiler  or  redactor  of  the  book 
maintained  the  original  order  of  the  roll.  Some 
passages  may  have  been  transferred  in  order  to 
unite  them  with  later  passages  of  a  similar  nature, 
e.g.  221*-u-ua-  with  22s4*.  Some  parts  of  ch.  26 
certainly  belonged  to  the  first  roll  (25*- 14  with  36s) 
and  also  to  the  second  ;  the  passage,  however,  was 
removed  from  its  original  place  (possibly  to  form 
an  introduction  to  a  series  of  prophecies  against 
the  nations),  and  is  now  redactional  and  greatly 
glossed.  (2)  Baruch's  statement,  that  he  wrote 
from  the  prophet's  mouth,  need  not  absolutely 
exclude  the  use  of  some  written  notes  by  Jeremiah, 
though  the  command  to  'write'  his  prophecies 
seems  to  imply  that  nothing  had  hitherto  been 
published.  Being  dictated  mainly  from  memory, 
prophecies  extending  over  three  and  twenty  years 
cannot  have  been  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were 
spoken.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  prophet  to 
preserve  and  lay  before  the  people  a  compend  of 
his  ideas  and  teaching,  his  judgment  upon  the  past 
history  of  the  people  and  on  their  present  condition, 
and  his  convictions  regarding  the  inevitable  issues 
in  the  future,  without  much  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  ideas  had  been  originally 
expressed.  Hence  these  early  chapters  are  frag- 
mentary and  without  connexion ;  passages  in  the 
same  chapter  may  belong  to  different  situations. 
The  headings  ana  dates  are  editorial,  or  at  least 
secondary,  and  were  not  contained  in  Baruch's 
roll.  This  is  evident  from  the  indefiniteness  of 
some  of  them,  e.g.  3*  '  in  the  days  of  Josiah,'  and 
from  the  similarity  of  those  in  the  earlier  to  those 
in  the  later  part  of  the  book  (cf.  the  identical 
forms,  71  341  361  401  44'  and  14l  with  461  471  49*). 
Being  dictated  more  than  20  years  after  they  were 
spoken,  the  earliest  passages  may  to  some  extent  be 
coloured  by  later  reflection.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  was  the  prophet's  purpose,  to  give  a  compend 
of  the  principles  of  his  teaching,  the  fact  that  some 
sententious  passages  stand  isolated,  e.g.  9**- M  16"* 
17** 171"',  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  not  original. 
(8)  The  parts  of  the  book  belonging  to  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  5th  year  of  Jehoiakim  are  very 
confused,  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand  is  in 
many  cases  inexplicable.  There  are  passages,  e.g. 
chs.  24.  27,  which  seem  to  come  from  the  prophet's 
own  hand,  but  most  of  his  sayings  after  this  time 
are  enclosed  in  historical  settings.  These  historical 
elements  are  not  from  the  prophet's  own  hand, 
though  from  whose  hand  they  come  is  uncertain. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
prophet's  words  enclosed  in  the  historical  frames 
are  exact  reproductions  of  the  language  used  by 
him.  Of  course  Jeremiah  may  have  preserved 
jottings,  or  some  contemporary,  such  as  Baruch, 
may  have  done  so.  and  these  may  have  been  at  the 


compiler's  disposal ;  or,  in  some  cases  the  prophet'* 
words  may  already  have  been  set  in  the  historical 
frame  when  they  came  into  the  compiler's  hand  j 
and  in  other  instances,  as  it  was  obviously  his 
intention  to  give  as  complete  a  biography  of 
Jeremiah  as  possible,  he  may  have  relied  on  tnosa 
who  were  contemporaries  of  the  prophet  and 
preserved  in  their  memories  both  the  scenes  and 
the  words  spoken  by  him.  There  would  be  a 
number  of  such  persons  alive  in  the  second  half  of 
the  exile.  At  all  events  the  histories  are  well 
informed  and  trustworthy,  thongh  some  obscurities 
may  suggest  that  they  were  not  written  till  some 
time  after  the  events  which  they  describe  (268  with 
26"),  and  that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand 
(39""-  with  401<r-).  In  some  cases  where  the  narra- 
tive begins  by  speaking  of  'Jeremiah  the  prophet,' 
and  then  introduces  him  speaking  directly,  there 
may  be  room  for  supposing  that  the  narrator 
dramatizes  the  information  at  his  command.  The 
passage  427"a,  both  on  account  of  its  rather  debased 
style  and  its  other  peculiarities,  is  probably  a  free 
construction  from  the  hand  of  the  historian ;  and  in 
some  other  passages  the  accumulation  of  phrases 
characteristic  of  the  prophet  is  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  natural  from  himself,  and  suggests  the 
work  of  a  compiler  very  familiar  with  his  peculiari- 
ties. Though  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  by 
whom  the  histories  were  composed,  or  do  more  than 
hazard  very  precarious  conjectures  in  explanation  of 
the  place  occupied  by  some  of  them  in  the  book  [e.g. 
26.  36.  35),  it  is  generally  clear  to  what  situations  in 
the  prophet's  life  they  refer  and  what  oracles  they 
illustrate,  and  thus  when  they  are  disposed  in 
their  proper  places  the  book  may  be  read  with  a 
certain  consecutiveness. 

1.  The  reign  o/  Jotiah.— To  Jotlah's  reign  belong  ens.  1-6, 
mainly  to  the  time  before  Ha  Reform.  The  date  1<  belongs  to 
oh.  1 ;  1*  ii  a  later  Insertion,  meant  probably  to  apply  to  the 
whole  book  (!  K  25s).  Chs.  2-6  are  a  compend  of  many  oracles, 
but  may  be  considered  as  two  discourses,  2M<  and  4*-6*>,  the 
first  giving  the  prophet's  verdict  on  the  people's  history  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  second  announcing  the  inevitable  issue 
of  such  a  history.  8**,  where  Judah  is  contrasted  with  Israel, 
is  rightly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  for  the  idea  that  suoh 
a  contrast  oould  be  of  the  date  of  chs.  80.  81  (Ew.,  Euen.)  is 
altogether  improbable.  SM-is  appear  to  be  later  than  8«-i»; 
certainly  vv."<  u  are  so,  for  v."  implies  the  exile  of  Judah. 
But  the  reference  to  Zion  while  Judah  was  still  there  (v.U)  is 
unnatural,  and  mention  of  the '  ark '  when  Israel  is  spoken  to  la 
without  meaning,  and  suggests  that  ark  and  temple  were  Bo 
more.  The  question  whether  Si**  be  the  secution  of  31-*  or  of 
8*u  is  difficult.  Formally,  either  connexion  is  suitable.  S1-* 
seems  the  continuation  of  oh.  2  and  refers  to  '  Israel '  as  a  whole, 
though  Judah  may  be  alluded  to  in  v.  ;  but  Judah  does  not 
seem  spoken  of  under  the  name  'Israel,'  except  when  the 
general  idea  of  the  whole  family  is  in  the  prophet's  mind.  If 
giw.  follow  8l-»,  the  passage  continues  as  in  oh.  2  to  refer  to  the 
whole  family  of  Israel.  Some  things  are  in  favour  of  this,  4.0. 
the  gracious  design  of  God,  v.l»,  most  naturally  refers  to  the 
whole  family ;  the  designation  '  the  lovely  land'  more  probably 
describes  Canaan  as  a  whole  than  either  half  of  It;  and*!-*,  fi 
original,  recall  the  promises  made  to  Israel  in  its  unity.  On  the 
other  hand, '  children  of  Israel '  (v.«)  rather  suggests  Israel  of  the 
north,  and  **•  *,  which  have  no  connexion  with  4»"V  might  be 
the  natural  conclusion  to  S1-*.  At  all  events  I*  are  not 
spoken  of  Judah  alone,  but  refer  either  to  Israel  as  a  whole  or 
to  Israel  of  the  north,  continuing  JM*.  The  words '  her  sister,' 
Tv.7.8.10,  »„,  wanting  in  I.XX,  of.  Exk  *»".  17»*  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  might  be  after  the  Reform,  are  usually  con- 
sidered a  later  insertion. 

4.  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim,— (1.)  In  oh.  7  Jeremiah  threatens 
the  temple  with  the  fate  of  Shiloh.  The  historical  commentary 
oh.  28,  itself  of  later  date,  refers  the  discourse  to  the  beginning 
of  Jehoiakim's reign.  Indeed  Itmhrhtnaturallybe  placed  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Josiah.  Tne  people's  trust  in  the  temple, 
which  occasioned  Jeremiah's  threat,  implies  a  feeling  of  danger, 
but  the  danger  was  over  when  Jehoiakim  was  raised  by  Necho 
to  the  throne.  Neither  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  king  In  oh. 
£6,  it  is  the  priests  who  arraign  Jeremiah.  The  story  of  Uriah 
f26*>*.)  is  an  addition  to  Illustrate  the  danger  of  Jeremiah ;  the 
incident  itself  may  hare  been  later,  though  early  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  for  only  when  Egypt  and  Israel  were  friendly 
would  extradition  of  the  prophet  hare  been  granted  (2.)  The 
brief  oracle  on  Jehoahas  (Shallum)  and  Josiah,  22»-il,  Is  of  the 
same  period.  (3.)  7**-8>  is  an  oracle  against  Tophet.  Ch.  18 

Srobably  supplies  the  historical  situation.  The  Incidents, 
lough  before  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  are  later  than  7*-*. 
(4.)  Chs.  7-10  as  a  whole  (apart  from  10»-»)  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  period,  though  there  is  much  that  is  obscure  In  them 
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The  presentiment  of  »  foe  from  the  north  (81*  lO"-**),  the 
vision  of  an  invasion  and  siege  (8'*'),  the  agitation  of  the 
prophet  at  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  calamity  (fS^S"-).  and 
nil  call  to  the  mourning  women  to  prepare  a  lamentation  (9"'  ), 
are  strange  in  the  early  years  of  Jehoiakim,  and  recall  the 
situation  in  chs.  5.  6.  Hence  some  scholars  hare  assigned 
chs.  7-10  to  Josiah's  reign ;  but  parts,  e.g.  7'*,  are  certainly 
later.  The  whole  at  any  rate  appears  earlier  than  the  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  for  after  this  Jeremiah  always  names  '  the  king  of 
Babylon.'  (6.)  Ul-12*  also  appear  to  be  of  this  period.  II1-8  ire 
very  obscure.  Vr.*-17,  charging  Judah  with  '  conspiracy/  that  is, 
defection  from  the  Dormant,  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  commands  In  tv.*-*  are  referred  by  Giesebrecbt  to  the 
same  period,  though  they  have  usually  been  thought  to  refer  to 
Dt  and  Josiah's  Reform.  The  plot  of  the  people  of  Anathoth 
against  Jeremiah's  life  (llla- 128)  would  hardly  be  occasioned  by 
his  action  in  connexion  with  Josiah's  Reform,  but  be  owing  to 
his  charge  of  'conspiracy'  at  a  later  time.  His  complaints 
121-e  also  suggest  this  period  of  hts  history.  (6.)  Chs.  18-20. 
Oh.  18  appears  now  connected  with  the  historical  passage  19l- 
20*.  Oh.  18  teaches  that  God's  dealing  with  men  is  moral,  that 
He  treats  them  as  their  moral  conduct  permits  Him  to  do  ;  it 
is  only  a  secondary  Inference  from  this  that  prophecy  is  con- 
ditional, threats  and  promises  being  alike  revocable  according 
to  men's  actions.  If  oh.  19  gave  the  situation  of  7*»-8*,  ch.  18 
might  belong  to  about  the  some  time.  On  account  of  the 
speech  in  Tophet,  repeated  in  the  temple  (19"*),  Pashhur  put 
Jeremiah  for  a  night  in  the  stocks.  If  Jeremiah's  inability  to 
go  to  the  temple  (36*)  were  due  to  Pashhur'e  action,  the  incidents 
and  oracles  181-201*  would  belong  to  the  eve  of  the  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  though  the  narrative  was  not  written  till  later.  In 
204*'-,  however,  Pashhur  is  threatened  with  deportation  to  Baby- 
lon, and  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  (Kuen.)  that  the  later 
narrator  had  reported  Jeremiah's  words  somewhat  generally. 
(7.)  There  is  little  in  chs.  14-15,  referring  to  a  drought,  or  in 
161-171*  to  suggest  a  date,  whether  before  or  after  the  4th  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  Such  passages  as  151*  might  suggest  that  the 
prophet  was  free  to  go  about  among  the  people,  before  he  hod 
to  go  into  hiding  for  fear  of  arrest  (38*),  and  161''  might  seem 
to  reflect  an  early  rather  than  a  late  date  in  bis  life.  The  idea 
that  17"  refers  to  Jehoiakim,  and  Hal"  to  his  premeditated 
revolt  (Kuen.),  seems  far-fetched.  (15U-"  appear  to  refer  to 
the  people,  and  are  misplaced ;  161*- 1*  though  in  LXX  is  an 
obvious  insertion).  (8.)  According  to  ch.  36,  Baruch  wrote  a 
second  roll  in  the  6th  year  of  Jehoiakim  containing  additions. 
This  roll  would  thus  include  chs.  1-6,  7-10  (except  101-1*),  ll1- 
12*.  probably  14-15,  161-17"  (2210*  t  22U»f),  the  genuine 
portions  of  26,  and  probably  46.  the  short  promise  to  Baruch. 
Whether  18  and  W".  also  stood  in-  the  roll  may  be  uncertain,  as 
the  passages  are  now  enclosed  in  a  historical  setting  of  a  later 
date.  (9.)  To  a  later  time  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  belong 
127-17,  which  appear  to  reflect  the  situation  after  his  revolt 
(2  K  241K).  Oh.  86  also  narrates  an  Incident  in  connexion  with 
the  Rechabites  probably  of  the  same  time.  (10.)  Oh.  13,  describ- 
ing a  symbolical  action  with  Jeremiah's  girdle,  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  short  reign  of  Jeholochin,  on  account  of  the  allusion  to 
him  and  his  mother  in  v.isc.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  chapter  to  suggest  this  situation;  but  if  Perath 
It.*)  be  the  Euphrates,  the  date  would  in  any  case  be  later  than 
the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim  and  Carchemish. 

8.  Reign  0/  Zedekiah  (597-686).— (L)  To  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  belongs  ch.  24,  the  vision  of  the  two  baskets 
of  figs,  the  good  representing  the  exiles  of  697,  the  bad  the 
people  left  at  home.  (2.)  Chs.  21-28  contain  a  collection  of 
fragments  belonging  to  very  different  dates  on  the  leading 
classes  in  Judah,  the  kings  21U-23*,  and  the  prophets  2S*-". 
Whether  some  of  these  fragments  stood  in  the  original  roll 
may  be  uncertain ;  the  present  collection  cannot  have  been 
made  before  the  time  of  Zedekiah  (22***),  probably  not  before 
the  Exile(28*»- ~  ' '  ~ 

chs.  27-29  (271  ' 

the  prophet's  . 
Babylon  (27),  bis  conflict  with  Hananiah  over  the  duration  of 
the  Exile  (28),  and  his  letter  to  the  exiles  (29).  These  three 
chapters  hare  certain  peculiarities  in  common :  (1)  The  LXX 
text  is  shorter,  particularly  in  27 ;  (2)  certain  differences  of 
spelling  appear,  e,g.  Yirmeyah  for  Yirmeyahu,  and  so  in 
similar  names,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  (for  -rezzar).  The  peculiari- 
ties (2)  are  lost  in  Gr. ;  in  LXX  the  name  Nebuch.  occurs  only 
once  (27*).  In  explanation  of  these  peculiarities  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  chs.  27-29  may  have  circulated  separately  and  been 
glossed  ;  but  as  LXX  shows  that  the  glosses  were  introduced 
after  the  redaction  of  the  book,  it  must  also  be  supposed  that  at 
a  late  date  the  genuine  text  was  collated  with  one  of  these 

glossed  rolls  of  27-29,  and  supplemented  from  it,— an  intricate 
ypethesis.  The  rest  of  the  book  (except  46-61)  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  siege  and  later.  (4.)  211-1*  the  prophet's  reply  to  the 
message  of  Zedekiah  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  ThepoBsage 
has  been  united  to  21uff-,  the  common  subject  being  the  kings 
of  Judah.  (6.)  Ch.  87,  containing  Jeremiah's  reply  to  another 
message  from  Zedekiah,  is  later,  belonging  to  the  time  when  the 
siege  was  raised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Egyptians.  Oh.  84, 
relating  to  the  manumission  of  bondservants  and  their  reduction 
to  slavery  again,  is  of  the  same  date.  When  the  siege  was  raised 
Jeremiah  attempted  to  go  to  Anathoth,  but  was  arrested  and  flung 
Into  a  dungeon  (871*0-).  Zedekiah  released  him,  and  placed 
him  in  the  court  of  the  guard,  where  he  remained  till  the  city 
fell  (38*0.  In  this  place  it  appears  he  could  speak  to  the  people 
(881*),  and  persons  from  the  outside  had  access  to  him  (ch.  82). 
On  account  of  his  disheartening  speeches  to  the  people  and 
soldiery,  the  officers  bad  him  let  down  into  a  cistern,  from 


which  he  was  liberated  by  Ebed-melech  (ch.  88),  who  receive) 
the  promise  SO1**-.  To  the  time  after  his  rescue  by  Ebed-melect 
belongs  his  interview  with  Zedekiah  8814T.* ;  but  whether  th« 
incident  of  the  purchase  of  the  field  at  Anathoth  (ch.  82)  took 
place  before  or  after  his  rescue  is  uncertain.  To  the  time  of  his 
detention  in  the  court  of  the  guard  belongs  ch.  38,  somewhat 
later  than  32  ('  the  second  time '  331 ),  and  probably  chs.  80. 31,  re- 
ferring to  the  Restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel.  381*-**  are  not 
yet  in  LXX,  and  undoubtedly  the  chapters  are  otherwise 
greatly  glossed,  though  much  In  ch.  81  is  original.  Possibly 
the  chs.  30-83  formed  a  separate  collection  (302),  and  the  sub- 
ject was  one  that  invited  expansion.  Usually  Jeremiah  employs 
the  terms  '  Israel,' '  Ephraim '  (twice  house  of  Jacob  2*  620) ;  it  is 
only  in  these  chapters  that  the  simple  name  'Jacob'  occurs 
(80lio.i8  317.il  33H),  for  101*  (fil«)  is  not  original,  and  10»  is 
doubtful.  The  phrase  'my  servant  Jacob'  3010-U  (=48*7- *») 
and  much  else  reflects  the  language  and  ideas  of  Is  40  ft.  (6.) 
88**>>  (RV)  89*- 14-44  narrate  the  events  subsequent  to  the  fall 
of  the  city,  and  the  history  of  Jeremiah  in  Egypt  (391*  *  seem 
out  of  place,  and  w>is  are  wanting  in  LXX). 

(7.)  Chs.  46-61,  prophecies  against  the  nations.  There  are  three 
questions  connected  with  these  prophecies  :  (1)  their  genuineness 
in  whole(Driver,  and  in  the  main  Kuen.),  or  inpart(Gies.,  Corn.), 
or  not  at  all  (Stade,  Wellh.,  Smend,  Schwally) ;  (2)  the  time  in 
the  prophet's  life  to  which  they  belong  if  genuine  or  partially  so  ; 
and  (3)  their  original  position  in  the  book.  (I)  Chs.  50.  51 
(apart  from  are  almost  universally  recognized  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  Jeremiah,  and  by  another  writer.  With  regard 
to  46-49  it  may  be  urged  is  favour  of  their  genuineness,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  (a)  that  Jeremiah  was  conscious  of  being  a 
prophet  to  the  nations  (1*- 10  18*"-  27s*') ;  and  (6)  that  he  is  com- 
manded to  write  his  prophecies  'against  all  the  nations '  (36*). 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such  language  as  36*  implies  the 
existence  of  prophecies  formally  devoted  to  particular  nations : 
it  might  be  satisfied  by  such  passages  as  1-6  9*t  1214-17,  and 
particularly  by  259ff-,  and  the  enumeration  (so  far  as  original)  of 
nations  in  251*-3*.  Jeremiah's  own  statement  regarding  former 
prophets,  that  they  prophesied  against  many  countries  and 
against  great  kingdoms  (28*),  forbids  us  to  press  the  words  of 
86*.  If  a  genuine  nucleus  existed  In  46-49  this  would  explain 
the  later  amplification,  and  how  though  amplified  the  prophecies 
continued  to  be  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figure  of  giving  the  nations  to  drink  of  the  fury  of  J",  and  the 
enumeration  of  peoples  in  261**,  might  have  suggested  to  some 
writer  or  writers  the  composition  of  the  prophecies  to  give 
body  to  the  idea  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  the  relation  of  oisw.  to  chs. 
60.  61).  Such  lengthy  oracles  against  peoples  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Egypt,  had  no  significance  to  Jeremiah  or  to  the 
time,  ore  little  probable  from  him.  Oh.  401-1*  is  later  than 
Carchemish,  but  such  on  exercise  on  a  past  event  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  Jeremiah.  401*-**  might  be  a  prophecy  by 
Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  though,  of  course,  also  it  might  be  an  expan- 
sion by  another  writer  of  some  of  his  incidental  threats  against 
that  country  (4S10K) ;  r.w>  reminds  of  Ezk,  and  w.*7-  **  are  a 
repetition  of  8010.11.  It  is  wholly  Improbable  that  Jeremiah 
should  hare  excerpted  Is  16.  16,  as  has  been  done  in  the  pro- 
phecy on  Hoab  (48^*8),  and  equally  incredible  that  he  should 
have  copied  Obadiah,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  prophecy  which 
is  the  basis  of  Obadiah,  as  has  been  done  in  the  prophecy  on 
Edom  (497*).  If  Is  16. 16  were  brought  down  in  their  present 
form  to  the  post-exilic  time  (Duhm),  the  problem  in  regard  to 
them  would  perhaps  be  the  same  as  that  in  regard  to  Obadiah  : 
but  such  a  date  has  not  been  established.  And  it  may  be  said 
in  general  that  the  current  impression  that  Jeremiah  is 
accustomed  to  cite  or  use  his  predecessors  has  little  evidence 
in  its  favour.  A  nucleus  of  genuine  elements  in  46-49  is 
probably  the  most  that  can  be  assumed ;  whether  the  expansions 
be  due  to  one  hand  or  several  may  be  difficult  to  say.  Some 
peculiarities  are  common  to  the  chs.,  e.g.  n^Dn  lntrans.  or  with 
obj.  unexpressed, 46°-  z>  (parallel  to  oil),  47*,  43**  (obj.  expressed), 
49»  (parallel  to  oil),  cf.  49»,  but  see  particularly  Nab  2*;  the 
phrase  njVn  a-jrr  4«i*  60i«,  cf.  26**  (so  read).  The  purpose  of  the 
words,  '  Here  endeth  the  judgment  of  Moab '  4847  is  obscure,  cf. 
61*4  (both  passages  are  wanting  in  LXX).  It  is  curious  that  all 
the  promises  to  the  nations  of  restitution  (46**  48-"  49»-  *»)  are 
wanting  in  LXX.  (2)  The  date  of  the  foreign  prophecies,  if 
genuine,  would  be  after  Carchemish ;  whether  any  parts  of 
them  stood  in  Baruch's  roll  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  pro- 
phecy on  El  am  Is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  (49").  (8)  On  the  original  place  of  chs.  46-49  In  the 
book  see  next  section  (IUA  (80  Finally,  ch.  62  is  a  historical 
extract,  identical  with  2  K  2418-2530,  with  the  omission  of  2  K 
26**-**.  Oh.  62»*o  are  not  yet  in  LXX.f  -  , 

iii.  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts.— The  differ- 
ences between  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  texts  are  greater 
in  the  Book  of  Jer  than  they  are  in  any  other 
book,  even  Job.  (1)  The  Gr.  text  is  much  shorter 
than  the  Heb. — according  to  the  calculation  of 

*  Unless  the  reference  to  the  'house  of  Jonathan  '(38**) might 
imply  that  the  interview  took  place  after  his  first  deliverance 
from  the  dungeon  (37l*-*i). 

t  On  chs.  50.  51  cf.  Budde,  Jahrb.  /.  deuttehe  Thtol.  1878 ; 
Driver,  LOT*  p.  266 fT. ;  Kuen.,  Onderzoek*,  i  67  :  Oies.,  Band- 
kom.  246  ff. ;  Nagelsbach,  Der  Proph.  Jer.  u,  Babylon,  18-10. 
On  chs.  26.  46-49,  Schwally,  ZAW,  1888;  Smend,  Relinwneget. 

&2S8  ff. ;  Bleeker,  Jrremiah't  ProfetUem  Ugm  at  Volkeren., 
rontngen,  1894. 
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Graf  by  about  2700  words,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
book.  (2)  In  Heb.  the  prophecies  against  the 
nations  stand  at  the  end  of  the  book  (chs.  46-61), 
in  the  Gr.  they  are  inserted  between  25"  and  25" 
(v."  being  wanting),  and  they  are  given  in  a 
different  order  from  the  Hebrew.  Much  in  (I)  was 
due  to  the  Heb.  MS  on  which  the  translator 
worked,  which  differed  materially  from  our  present 
Massoretic  text.  The  difference  (2)  must  be  spoken 
of  with  less  certainty :  the  place  given  to  the 
prophecies  against  the  nations  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  translator's  interpretation  of 
25  ,  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand  may  reflect 
something  of  the  political  situation  of  the  time. 
But  (3)  a  multitude  of  differences  have  arisen 
through  the  defective  work  of  the  translator  him- 
self, who  was  anything  but  equal  to  his  task. 
The  differences  between  the  two  texts  were 
formerly  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  two 
recensions — a  shorter  one,  probably  from  the  hand 
of  Jeremiah  himself,  which  circulated  in  Egypt ; 
and  a  longer  one,  the  work  of  Baruch  or  others, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  MT.  But  the 
general  identity  of  the  two  texts,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  latest  elements  of  the  book  are  found 
in  LXX,  show  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  both 
unnecessary  and  false.  Both  texts  reflect  the 
same  archetype ;  but  this  archetype  underwent  a 
gradual  process  of  expansion,  and  the  process  is 
reflected  at  an  earlier  stage  (not  necessarily  an 
earlier  date)  in  the  MS  or  MSS  at  the  basis  of 
LXX,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  those  at  the 
basis  of  the  MT. 

(1)  Comparative  value  of  the  textt. — In  estimating 
the  relative  value  of  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  texts,  one 
must  compare  them,  first,  in  those  parts  of  the 
book  present  in  both  texts  ;  secondly,  in  regard  to 
those  parts  present  in  Heb.  but  wanting  in  Gr. ; 
comparison  in  regard  to  a  third  class  of  passages, 
those  present  in  Gr.  but  wanting  in  Heb.,  though 
it  might  be  interesting,  is  of  less  importance. 
That  is,  the  comparative  estimate  must  oe  in  re- 
gard both  to  quality  and  quantity.  Speaking 
generally,  the  AIT  is  qualitatively  greatly  superior 
to  the  Gr.  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quantitatively 
the  Gr.  is  nearer  the  original  text.  This  judgment 
is  general,  admitting  many  exceptions, — that  is, 
cases  where  the  quality  of  the  Gr.  text  is  better, 
and  its  readings  more  original  than  the  Heb.,  e.g. 
2*  4"  11"  16'  23»  41*  46",  and  many  more}  and 
also  cases  where,  in  regard  to  quantity,  Heb.  is  to 
be  preferred,  the  omissions  in  LXX  being  due  to 
faults  in  the  translator's  MS,  to  his  own  oversight, 
or  to  his  tendency  to  scamp  and  abridge.  Every 
individual  case  of  difference  must  be  examined 
before  a  judgment  oan  l>e  pronounced.  In  regard  to 
such  large  passages  as  331*-*  39*"u,  and  even  many 
minor  ones,  e.g.  in  chs.  25.  27-29,  judgment  will 
readily  he  given  in  favour  of  LXX,  in  which  they 
are  wanting ;  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  other 
cases  in  which  a  decision  is  difficult.  Of  the  four 
synonyms  for  '  destroy '  l10,  LXX  has  only  three ; 
and  again  in  187,  where  three  of  the  synonyms 
occur,  LXX  has  only  two.  The  exclamation, 
'  temple  of  the  Lord '  74,  stands  in  Heb.  thrice,  in 
LXX  twice ;  so  '  O  earth '  22s9,  only  twice  in  LXX. 
The  words  '  of  hosts '  in  the  divine  name  are  said 
to  be  wanting  56  times  (2U  6a  etc. ),  the  parenthetical 
'saith  the  Lord '64  times,  and  in  'Jeremiah  the 
prophet'  the  title  prophet  is  usually  absent.  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that  LXX  shows  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  abridgment,  while  the  ideal 
of  later  Heb.  style  was  fulness  and  roundness  of 
phraseology,  the  two  considerations  puzzle  the 
judgment  and  hold  it  in  suspense.  The  title  the 
prophet  is  probably  in  many  cases  a  Heb.  addition, 
the  want  of  the  synonym  a  Gr.  abbreviation.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  charge  the  LXX  translator 


with  arbitrary  omission  on  a  large  scale.  There 
are  over  30  passages  which  are  repeated  in  the 
book  (some  twice),  and  LXX  contains  all  the 
repetitions  with  the  exception  of  7,  and  these  7, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  were  not  in  the  translator's  MS. 
(For  list  of  repeated  passages  see  Driver,  p.  276  f.  ; 
Kuen.  §  58" ;  and  for  those  wanting  in  LXX, 
Kuen.  §  58"). 

(2)  Original  place  of  chs.  46  ft.  —  It  is  quite 
evident  that  prophecies  of  the  compass  of  chs. 
46-49  as  they  now  exist  could  not  have  been  con- 
tained in  Baruch's  roll.  If  only  a  genuine  nucleus 
of  them  existed  they  might  have  followed  ch.  25 
in  its  original  form  and  position,  though  the 
amplification  of  them  would  be  more  intelligible 
if  they  had  existed  in  a  separate  form.  If  the 
prophecies  were  extant  in  their  present  compass 
when  the  book  was  redacted,  we  might  suppose 
that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Is  and  Ezk,  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  book  after 
ch.  25.  And  this  would  have  been  their  natural 
place,  following  the  symbol  in  251"'  and  the 
enumeration  of  nations  in  25,*",',  the  nations 
named  being  in  the  main  those  to  which  the 
prophecies  refer.  The  supposition  that  this  was 
the  original  place  of  46-49  is  at  least  plausible,  if 
nothing  more.  When  the  extensive  passage  chs. 
50.  61  was  introduced  into  the  book  at  a  later 
time,  chs.  46  ff.  were  connected  with  it  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  place  of  chs. 
46-51  in  LXX  between  26u  and  25"  is  quite 
unnatural,  for  the  chapters  should  certainly  have 
followed  and  not  preceded  the  enumeration  of 
nations  in  26^"  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  prob- 
able that  46-51  occupied  a  place  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  as  in  Heb.,  even  in  the  MS  used  by  the  LXX 
translator.  Simultaneously  with  the  reception  of 
chs.  50.  51  or  in  consequence  of  it,  various  glosses 
were  introduced,  e.g.  25ub_",  or  at  least  v.""- 
(50lb ;  cf.  51«°b).  In  25u  '  even  all  that  is  written 
in  this  book,  which  Jeremiah  prophesied  against 
all  the  nations,'  LXX  translator  took  the  last 
clause  to  be  independent,  rendering,  That  which 
Jeremiah  prophesied  against  the  nations.  The 
words  thus  became  a  title,  and  chs.  46  ff.  were 
transferred  from  their  former  place  and  made  to 
follow  it.  Neither  is  the  order  of  the  prophecies 
In  LXX  original ;  the  order  in  II  eb.  corresponds 
in  the  main  to  that  of  the  nations  enumerated  in 
251*"'*,  and  has  all  the  marks  of  originality. 

The  translator  from  Heb.  hod  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with:  the  text  had  no  vowels;  the  letters  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  divided  (in  all  cases  at  least)  into  words ;  the  vowel 
letters  were  sparsely  written,  and  thus  the  plur.  and  sing,  forma 
of  the  verb  were  identical ;  MSS  were  badly  written,  similar 
letters  like  d  and  r  being  often  confused;  there  were 
contractions  liable  to  be  misunderstood;  Heb.  was  a  dead 
language,  the  living  Shemitlo  tongue  being  Aramaic ;  and 
much  else.  The  translator  of  Jer  shows  the  usual  faults  of  the 
Or.  version  in  an  aggravated  form,  (a)  He  divides  words 
wrongly  (5«  8™  9»  20»  Z2»  31«  «6is).  (b)  He  vocalizes  wrongly 
(2*. «  si  10*  31").  (e)  When  letters  like  d  and  r  are  oonfused 
in  his  MS,  he  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  perceive  the  error 
(«M  8"  16"  31»  49").  (d)  He  renders  proper  names  as  appellatives 
and  vice  vend,  8»  SI"  Sl»  4o"-»  «•»  OV («"•  60"  3-jrj 
njVp,  pix—f*  («)  His  knowledge  of  the  language  Is 

very  deficient:  an  archaic  suffix  puzzles  him  (nVf  is  read 
rr)y  8<  1510  20*1) ;  much  in  the  Heb.  vocabulary  is  unfamiliar 
to  him  (3*3p?  T'lJIJ  la  rendered  differently  each  time  that  It 
occurs,  and  generally  referred  to  the  root  gikr, '  to  sojourn*) ; 
and  in  syntax  he  supposes  an  adj.  may  stand  before  its  noun 
(2230  481 J  f).  (/)  He  makes  arbitrary  changes  in  person  and 
number  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  in  LXX  (i*>  Ji»-  *>  4"  67 
7»  818  etc.).  (j7)  He  is  loose  and  hasty  and  without  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  often  thinking  it  enough  to  give  an  average  or 
approximate  rendering  of  the  original  f"1*).  If  he  has  wrongly 
put  a  sense  on  a  word  which  will  not  harmonize  with  the  rest 
of  the  verse  he  modifies  the  other  words,  or.  If  they  be  wholly 
intractable,  omlta  them  (2«  4"- "  6»  818).  In  29»*  the  sense 
is  entirely  missed.  (A)  It  b)  scarcely  due  to  purpose,  but  rather 
to  his  easy-going  style  of  operation,  that  when  a  passage  is 
repeated  verbatim,  his  rendering  of  it  in  the  second  instance 
differs  much  from  that  In  the  first.  (0  He  shares  the  curious 
fancy  of  LXX  translators  for  rendering  by  a  word  similar  la 
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sound  to' the  Heb.  (8»  tfin^  -JB  (tie)  rim  it)  Tin*,  31"  DTnon 
Tipuifmt  (4S»  f  61"f).  Whether  In  46"  "jn  Cjnp})  wu  rendered 
'A«  is  rather  uncertain). 

LrrattATUM  ok  thi  Text.— Spohn,  Jeremiat  vote*  t  ven. 
Jvdaomm  Alex,  tmmdalut,  1824 ;  Kueper,  Jertm.  librtmm 
n.  tnterprat  atone  rindra,  1837  ;  Movers,  De  vtriutme  recent, 
vatic.  Jertm.  indole  et  origin*,  1837 ;  Wichelhaus,  De  Jerem. 
vertione  Alexandrlaia,  1847;  Scholz,  Der  Matt.  Text  u.  die 
LXX  Uebert.  dee  fhiehet  Jer.  1875 ;  Kiihl,  Dae  VerhMtnite  der 
Maeeora  rur  Sept.  im  Jeremia,  1882 ;  Workman,  The  Text  of 
Jeremiah,  1888 ;  Streane,  The  Double  Text  of  Jeremiah,  1896 ; 
also  the  Comm.  of  Oral,  p.  xl  0.,  and  Oleaebracht,  p.  zixff. ; 
Kuen.,  Onden.  1 58:  cf.  also  Ooraill's  oritloal  edition  of  the  Heb. 
text  in  Haupf  •  SBOT. 

iv.  Redaction  of  thb  Book.— In  the  absence 
of  all  direct  information,  anything  better  than  a 
more  or  less  plausible  hypothesis  concerning  the 
redaction  of  the  book  is  not  attainable.  Perhaps 
three  stages  in  its  history  can  be  traced.  (1)  The 
second  roll  of  Barnch,  belonging  to  the  6th  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  roll  has  in  the  main  been  preserved  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book.  The  contents  of  the 
roll  were  chs.  1-6.  7-10  (except  lO"-"),  \V-\&, 
probably  14.  16.  16*-17u,  25  in  its  original  form, 
possibly  45 ;  whether  18.  207*-  belonged  to  the  roll 
may  be  uncertain ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of 
22™r-  and  of  any  parts  of  46-49  that  may  be  sup- 
posed genuine.  The  roll,  however,  was  in  some 
cases  broken  up,  and  some  parts  certainly  belong- 
ing to  it  (ch.  25)  are  now  found  after  elements  of 
a  much  later  date,  while  elements  of  a  later  date 
appear  inserted  before  or  among  parts  belonging  to 
it  (V&a-).  The  roll  was  only  one  of  the  elements 
used  in  the  redaction  of  the  book,  and  it  was  not 
regarded  as  inviolable.  We  should  hardly  be 
right  if  we  regarded  our  present  book  as  a  growth, 
the  roll  being  the  fundamental  writing  to  which 
other  prophecies  were  added  as  they  successively 
came  into  existence,  or  if  we  supposed  a  series  of 
successive  redactions  (Kautzsch,  Abriee,  p.  75 ;  cf. 
Driver,  p.  270).  The  present  order  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  forbids  such  suppositions,  e.g.  21"-23' 
as  a  collection  is  later  than  the  fall  of  the  city, 
while  ch.  24  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah ;  chs.  30-33  as  a  collection  also  belongs 
to  the  Exile,  while  ch.  35  is  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim.  Such  a  shuffling  of  the  contents, 
supposing  them  to  have  had  originally  a  historical 
order,  is  quite  improbable. 

(2)  The  second  stage  was  the  actual  redaction 
of  the  book.  At  some  time,  possibly  not  a  great 
many  years  after  the  prophet's  death,  some  person 
or  persons  undertook  the  work  of  gathering 
together  all  the  fragments  of  his  oracles  and 
furnishing  as  complete  a  biography  of  him  as 
possible.  The  biographical  interest  was  perhaps 
the  predominant  one.  All  the  available  materials, 
the  original  roll  and  other  existing  sources,  were 
used,  and  probably  the  compiler  himself,  either 
from  his  own  knowledge  or  by  inquiry,  was  able 
also  to  make  considerable  contributions.  But 
how  much  belongs  to  sources  ready  to  the  com- 
piler's hand,  and  now  much  is  due  to  himself,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  As  has  been  already  said, 
Jeremiah  may  have  preserved  jottings  of  his 
speeches,  or  some  contemporary  such  as  Baruch 
may  have  done  so,  and  these  may  have  lain  before 
the  editor ;  or,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  prophet's 
words  may  already  have  been  set  in  a  historical 
frame  when  they  came  into  the  compiler's  hand. 
There  appears  to  be  something  like  collections  in 
the  book,  e.g.  chs.  18-20.  21-23.  27-29.  30-33,  and 
the  like,  and  some  of  these  may  have  arisen  at  the 
hands  of  different  persons  during  the  Exile.  There 
is  nothing  more  likely  than  that  a  number  of  the 
historical  passages,  with  the  prophet's  words 
enclosed  in  them,  may  be  from  the  hand  of  Baruch, 
who  continued  with  the  prophet  after  the  fall  of 
the  city  and  accompanied  him  to  Egypt.  But 


some  of  the  narratives  are  probably  due  to  other 
persons  and  some  to  the  compiler.  The  various 
headings  are  from  the  hand  of  the  compiler,  but  the 
inference  from  the  identity  of  the  heading  in  chs. 
34.  35. 40.  44,  that  these  historical  passages  are  also 
the  work  of  the  compiler  ( Kuen. ),  is  scarcely  cogent, 
for  the  same  heading  has  been  given  to  chs.  7  ff., 
which  the  compiler  certainly  did  not  write.  From 
the  promiscuous  way  in  which  such  historical 
narratives  as  chs.  26.  36.  35  have  been  placed  in 
the  book,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  these 
passages  came  as  distinct  and  complete  composi- 
tions into  the  redactor's  hand.  However  much 
in  the  book  may  be  due  to  Baruch,  everything 
shows  that  he  was  not  the  editor.  The  date  of  tho 
redaction  cannot  be  strictly  fixed.  The  reverence 
manifested  for  the  prophet  is  no  criterion  of  date, 
for  this  reverence,  beginning  after  his  death,  con- 
tinued to  increase.  Kuenen  has  suggested  the 
second  half  of  the  Exile.  The  passage  2  K  25s8-* 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  the  fuller  narrative, 
Jer  407K,  and  this  fact  would  imply  that  the  Book 
of  Jer  was  in  existence  before  the  Book  of  Kings 
was  closed,  about  the  end  of  the  Exile  (on  the  other 
hand,  39">-  **4-u  taken  from  2  K  25  is  a  later  inter- 
polation). There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  Book 
of  Jer  which  necessitates  a  later  date,  such  passages 
as  101""  and  chs.  50.  51  having  been  introduced 
into  the  book  after  its  redaction.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  in  chs.  46-49  that  might  be  of  the 
post-exilic  period.  The  complexion  of  chs.  30-33 
might  also  imply  a  lower  date  than  the  Exile,  but 
the  want  of  3314_a*  in  LXX  shows  that  the  amplifi- 
cation of  these  chs.  went  on  after  the  book  had  been 
compiled.  The  redaction  took  place  in  Babylon  or 
Palestine,  not  in  Egypt. 

(3)  This  Book  of  Jer  thus  edited  is  the  archetype 
both  of  the  Heb.  and  Greek.  But  this  book  under- 
went modifications,  some  passages  being  added 
and  some  amplifications  of  the  text  being  intro- 
duced. This  process  of  enlargement  forms  the 
third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  book,  (a)  Some 
additions  and  insertions  penetrated  into  all  the 
MSS,  e.g.  chs.  60.  61.  62,  lO1'1'  (except  vv.** »), 
i0u.i»  nn-n  and  much  more.  (6)  From  others 
the  MSS  at  the  basis  of  LXX  remained  free,  e.g. 
3314-w  394-u  an)j  much  e]ge>  particularly  in  chs. 
25.  27-29.  This  latter  fact  does  not  imply  with 
certainty  that  all  the  additions  in  MT  are  later 
than  LXX  translation,  because  contemporary  MSS 
may  have  had  different  histories  even  in  the  same 
country  (treatment  of  MSS  being  so  free),  and 
particularly  if  circulating  in  different  countries. 
The  differences  between  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  might 
certainly  be  easier  explained  if  we  could  suppose 
the  MS  or  MSS  on  which  LXX  is  founded  carried 
early  to  Egypt.  Egyptian  Jews  would  probably 
occupy  themselves  less  with  the  original  text  than 
those  in  Babylon  or  Palestine,  and  thus  the  MSS, 
even  if  transcribed,  would  more  retain  their 
primitive  form.  Amplifications  of  the  text  and 
interpolations  really  reflect  the  moods  of  religious 
life  and  hope,  and  this  life  was  fuller  in  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt. 

v.  Literary  Style.— The  literary  style  of 
Jeremiah  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of,  because, 
strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  literature  from  him. 
The  narrative  pieces  in  the  book  are  not  from  his 
own  hand ;  and  even  when  fragments  of  his 
speeches  are  reported  in  these  narratives,  they 
have  in  many  cases  passed  through  the  narrators 
mind,  and  may  have  been  somewhat  modified. 
The  presence  of  some  or  many  characteristic 
phrases  of  Jeremiah  in  the  reports  is  not  proof  of 
their  literal  fidelity.  And  in  any  case  such  reports 
are  mere  compends,  in  regard  to  which  the  question 
of  style  can  hardly  be  raised.  The  only  parts  of 
the  book  on  which  a  judgment  in  respect  of  style 
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can  be  formed  are  the  chapters  dictated  to  Barach, 
ens.  1-17,  and  any  other  passages  which  appear  to 
come  directly  from  Jeremiah's  own  hand.  Even 
the  dictated  passages  are  mere  outlines  and 
skeletons;  the  prophet's  object  was  to  preserve 
and  present  to  others  the  matter,  the  religious 
contents  of  his  oracles, — he  was  little  solicitous 
about  the  form.  No  doubt  something  of  Jeremiah's 
literary  manner  will  be  reflected  in  these  frag- 
ments, but  they  represent  very  inadequately  what 
he  was  capable  of  as  a  writer.  We  have  no  litera- 
ture from  Jeremiah  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
literature  from  Isaiah.  The  flowers  of  Jeremiah's 
diction  and  thought  have  reached  us  only  after 
being  cut  and  pressed;  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
yet  remaining  with  them  suggest  faintly  what  they 
were  when  fresh.  The  monotonousness  and  repeti- 
tion, both  of  ideas  and  language,  of  which  writers 
complain,  are  owing  in  good  degree  to  the  fact 
that,  in  dictating  his  outline,  it  was  the  prophet's 
purpose  to  impress  strongly  certain  great  ideas, 
and  the  same  ideas  naturally  carry  with  them  the 
same  language,  though  it  will  always  remain  a 

Suestion  now  many  of  the  repetitions  are  due  to 
imself .  The  literary  remains  of  Jeremiah  differ 
from  the  waitings  of  Isaiah  in  being  formally  less 
perfect:  the  poetical  rhythm  is  not  so  regular, 
losing  itself  often  in  elevated  prose.  Yet  even 
formally  there  is  much  true  poetical  parallelism, 
and  there  are  many  examples  of  the  Kinah  or 
Elegy,  artistically  beautiful  and  full  of  pathos,  e.g. 
9».  8  i3i8(.  ml  igmT.  22"-.  The  language  of  Jeremiah 
wants  the  condensed  energy  of  that  of  the  earlier 
prophets.  He  belonged  to  a  later  literary  age, 
ana  the  progress  of  language  is  always  towards 
analysis,  gaining  in  lucidity,  but  losing  in  com- 
pression. Much  of  the  power  of  the  earlier  prophets 
arises  from  the  fact  that  their  age  was  a  creative 
one,  and  they  project  their  religions  conceptions 
with  an  energy  and  completeness  that  can  never 
again  be  imitated.  Jeremiah  is  their  heir,  their 
principles  already  run  in  his  blood,  and  what  in 
them  was  intellectual  power  is  transmuted  in  him 
into  spiritual  life.  So  far  as  style  can  be  spoken 
of  in  Jeremiah,  his  style  perfectly  reflects  all  the 
articulations  of  thought  and  all  the  hues  of  emotion 
of  his  mind.  He  was  a  nature  characterized  by 
simplicity,  reality,  pathos,  tenderness,  and  a 
strange  piety,  but  subject  to  bis  emotions,  which 
were  liable  to  rise  into  passions.  His  mind  was  set 
on  a  minor  key,  and  his  temper  elegiac.  And  to 
all  this  his  language  is  true.  Could  sadness  be 
expressed  in  sadder  words  than  these, '  The  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved '  ?  His  phrases  haunt  the  ear :  '  Before  your 
feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains.'  '  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead T '  'A  voice  was  heard  in  Raman.' 
'  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen  and  they  have 
wearied  thee.'  'Surely  I  have  heard  Ephraim 
bemoaning  himself.'  '  Keturn,  ye  backsliding  chil- 
dren.' The  quaint  simplicity  of  his  words  to  God 
provokes  a  smile :  '  0  Lord,  wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously?'  Usually 
bis  address  is  lofty  and  touching :  '  0  the  hope  of 
Israel,  the  saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble,  why 
shouldst  thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land?'  (14*- 
161B  17lsaT-)-  In  sombre  realism  he  has  no  match 
among  the  prophece ;  witness  such  terrible  pas- 
sages as  161*  4aJ<r-  (cf.  the  symbol  25lw?-,  and  such 
descriptions  as  51"-  9n-B).  He  was  sent  to  be  the 
prophet  of  doom  and  death,  and  his  soul  revolted 
against  the  task.  He  gloats  over  life,  its  human 
activities  {32°"-),  its  sounds  and  mirth  and  all  its 
music  (7**  16*) ;  and  he  recoils  from  death,  and 
shudders  as  he  sees  the  shadow  enter  in  at  the 
windows,  and  feels  the  awful  silence,  when  there 
is  no  sound  of  a  mill  and  no  shimmer  of  a  candle. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  which  gives  a  charm  to 


his  style,  a  certain  unconscious  dramatizing,  when, 
after  describing  a  situation,  he  makes  those  in- 
volved in  it  speak  directly,  without  the  word  '  say- 
ing,' e.g.  2a»3B4I»-n  a*-*"  9"-1"  10u  11"  12*-"  ll» 
15»  17". 

Jeremiah's  language  ha*  some  mark*  of  the  later  style :  words 
In  -<Uh  are  not  infrequent,  and  be  begins  to  Aramaize  ;  cases 


occur  of  vav  cop.  with  pert,  and  the  A4  of  direction  is  otiose 

S.*X  Certain  phrases  and  expressions  are  ofte 
break  the  yoke  and  burst  the  bands (2*>  t>); 


iressions  are  often  repeated :  e.g. 
«/  k<<x~.  ««.        »r«*  <..*  bandt  (2*>  6») ;  to  turn  the  back 

and  not  the  face  (V 18") ;  to  receive  correction  (2*>  6»  7");  to 
come  into  mind  (z\  Sy  r&p  Jl«  7*1  1B»);  the  evil  of  yew  doing* 
(44  211>2S**>);  great  destruction  Cqj  4»«>  14");  the  retrain, 
thall  I  not  visit  for  these  thing! t  etc  (6»»8»);  heal  the  hurt 
slightly  (81*  8U) ;  the  phrase,  rising  up  early,  and  sending, 
speaking,  etc  (Djiflri  7i»- »  26»  »">) ;  to  incline  the  ear  (7»«- «  XI* 
17»);  the  voice  of  mirth  and  gladness,  etc  (7»  16»  2510) ;  at  the 
time  that  1  visit  them  (6»  8"  11»  28") ;  terror  round  about 
(638  203-10);  over  which  my  name  has  been  oalled'QAO- 11.14.10); 
the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence  (with  a  variety  of 
order,  14"  16»  21?) ;  and  others.  See  Driver's  toll  list,  p.  276. 
It  is  doubtful  if  to  make  a  full  end  (nfc>y  nj>$)  ought  to  be 
reckoned ;  it  seems  extraneous  in  i*>  6">-  u  (SOU  -  46").  Neither 
should  the  contorted  syntax  141  441  471  48*«  be  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah.  Peculiar  are  Tp£  used  of  God(818) ;  bVu  hopeless  t  in 
the  month  of  the  people  (2*  18") ;  ngo  npxj?  thorn  on  the 
temples  (8»  [Eng.«]  25") ;  DK}  «5(ij;  (28") ;  '•  slain  of  J" 
(26»);  the  hiph.  of  oVn  dream  (2W);  the  phrase  njrtn  Vfn 
present  supplication  (88*  42»,  Qal  86?  87*  42>,  cf.  Dn  8»). 

vi.  Some  Religious  Ideas.— The  Book  of  Jer 
does  not  so  much  teach  religious  truths  as  present 
a  religious  personality.  Prophecy  had  already 
taught  its  truths,  its  last  effort  was  to  reveal  itself 
in  a  life.  But  though  the  truths  in  Jeremiah  are 
old,  they  all  appear  in  him  with  an  impress  of 
personality  which  gives  them  novelty.  He  is  not 
to  be  read  for  doctrines  in  their  general  form  on 
God  and  the  people,  but  for  the  nuance*  which  his 
mind  gives  them.  Though  be  might  not  be  aware 
of  it,  we  can  perceive  that  all  his  thoughts  are 
coloured  by  the  religious  relation  to  God  of  which 
he  was  himself  conscious. 

(1)  Sin. — In  his  earliest  time  it  is  the  sin  of  the 
people  that  occupies  his  mind,  their  unfaithfulness 
to  J".  They  followed  Him  in  the  wilderness,  but 
on  entering  Canaan  they  went  far  away  from  Him. 
Every  class  became  untrue  to  the  idea  of  its 
relation  to  Him.  It  is  this  change  that  seems 
inexplicable  to  the  prophet.  He  sets  it  in  all 
possible  lights:  'What  evil  did  your  fathers  find 
in  me?'  (2*).  He  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  the 
nations  to  their  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods  (2"). 
At  a  later  time  he  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  men 
even  to  the  injunctions  of  their  ancestor,  such  as 
the  Rechabitos  (35").  The  instinct  which  guides 
the  migrations  of  the  stork  is  strangely  unerring ; 
the  instinct  of  man's  heart,  which  should  direct  it 
to  God,  as  strangely  errs  (87,  of.  V  18l«"-).  We 
understand  Jeremiah's  wonder  at  the  change  only 
when  we  hear  him  say  what  to  his  mind  God  is : 
'They  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  water.' 
Isaiah  crushed  himself  and  crushed  created  man  to 
the  ground  with  his  awful  gadosh ;  his  word  was 
true,  but  Jeremiah's  'the  fountain  of  living  water' 
seems  to  come  nearer  the  fulness  of  truth.  The 
words  at  any  rate  suggest  the  immediateness  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  God  in  religion.  And  it  is 
this  that  Jeremiah  insists  upon,  as  Hoeea  and 
Isaiah  had  done  before  him.  His  charge  is  the 
unreality  of  men's  religion ;  it  is  not  with  their 
real  selves  that  they  serve  J",  and  it  is  not  J"  in 
His  true  being  that  they  serve.  Already  in  J osiah's 
days  Jeremiah  perceived  how  illusory  nis  Reform 
was.  Indeed  it  was  doubtful  if  it  had  not  made 
the  condition  of  things  worse.  Men  thought  that 
when  they  worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  and  multi- 

f lied  offerings  there,  they  had  done  what  J"  desired, 
t  was  a  lie  which  was  half  a  truth,  and  therefor* 
the  harder  to  fight.  It  is  not  certain  that  Jeremiah 
thought  the  lawbook  altogether  a  good.  People 
prided  themselves  on  it.  it  was  wifdom  to  have  it  1 
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they  thought  the  possession  of  it  put  them  right 
with  God  (8s-  •).  Pharisaism  and  Deuteronomy 
came  into  the  world  the  same  day.  The  lawbook 
little  satisfied  the  prophetic  idealism.  Jeremiah 
seeks  to  draw  men's  minds  away  from  all  that  was 
external — sacrifices,  temple,  ark,  and  lawbook— 
to  that  which  was  inward  and  real.  People  spoke 
much  of  reform  ;  he  would  have  used  another 
word:  'Break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not 
among  t  horns ' ;  '  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart ' 
(44) ;  '  O  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wicked- 
ness '  (414).  Sin  is  '  the  stubbornness  of  the  evil 
heart '  (7M  5s1).  It  is  the  heart  that  is  good  or  ill. 
Man  is  the  heart  of  man.  Jeremiah  probably  has 
no  general  doctrine  of  human  nature  or  its  con- 
dition, though  he  perhaps  expresses  what  is 
technically  called  habit  when  he  sa3's,  '  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  it  is  desperately 
sick  ;  who  can  know  it?'  (IT9).  If  not  from  nature, 
by  practice  men  become  incapable  of  good :  '  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  V  then  may  ye  also 
do  good  that  are  inured  to  do  evil '  ( 13a,  cf.  7"  S4"-). 
Momentarily  awoke  by  the  prophet's  appeals,  the 
people  become  conscious  of  their  inability,  exclaim- 
ing, 'It  is  hopeless'  (2J*  18").  And  more  gener- 
ally, '  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps '  ( 10*').  Sin  is  individually  universal ;  a  man 
cannot  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (51,  cf. 
g«.  ioj_  j^o  providences  in  God's  hand  can  reform 
them ;  the  furnace  will  not  purify  them  ;  they 
have  been  tried,  and  they  are  found  reprobate 
silver  (d""1)-  Only  the  creative  hand  of  God  can 
change  them  ;  He  will  give  them  another  heart, 
and  put  His  law  in  their  inward  parts  (247  31,lff-). 
Though  Jeremiah,  like  Hosea,  begins  by  consider- 
ing the  people  as  a  moral  personality,  and  never 
loses  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  nation  (il*  *  n'u), 
his  thoughts  just  referred  to  are  virtually  indi- 
vidualism. 

(2)  God. — In  his  doctrine  of  God  Jeremiah  agrees 
with  his  predecessors,  but  with  a  significant  nuance 
of  his  own.  J"  is  God  alone,  the  gods  of  the  nations 
are  no  gods  (2U  161Mr-),  and  the  Gentiles  shall  yet 
confess  it.  J*  rules  among  the  nations,  giving 
them  all  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  His  cup,  and 

C"  ting  the  world  and  all  that  dwell  in  it  into  the 
d  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (251M^•  2714ff-)-  Like  all 
later  prophets,  Jeremiah  sees  His  power  and  God- 
head manifested  in  nature :  '  Are  there  any  among 
the  vanities  of  the  heathen  that  can  cause  rain  ? 
or  can  the  heavens  give  showers?'  (14M  5"),  par- 
ticularly in  that  perpetual  wonder  the  restraint  of 
the  raging  sea  {'>-').  These  are  external  things. 
It  is  in  that  which  He  is  to  His  people  and  His 
servants  that  J*  is  truly  revealed,  e.g.  in  His 
gracious  designs  with  Israel  :  '  I  thought  how  I 
shall  put  thee  among  the  children  !  ye  shall  call 
me  my  Father'  (319),  and  in  the  joy  which  His  ser- 
vice brings :  *  Thy  words  were  found  and  I  did  eat 
them,  they  were  the  ioy  and  rejoicing  of  mine 
heart' (15").  It  is  in  the  passages  where  J eremiah 
intercedes  for  himself  or  the  people  that  he  realizes 
most  fully  what  J"  is,  14'ff-  a*  17u<t-,  or  when  he 
gives  a  definition  of  what  religion  is :  '  Let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  knoweth  me, 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise  loving-kindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  for  in 
tnese  things  I  delight'  (9s4).  But  the  conception 
of  God  receives  a  new  shade  in  Jeremiah.  His 
definition  of  man  as  the  heart  of  man  leads  to  a 
corresponding  definition  of  God  :  J"  is  He  who 
trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins  (11»  1710  20").  This 
definition  is  just  the  reflexion  of  Jeremiah's  own 
experience.  He  does  not  infer  that  J"  searches  the 
heart  from  any  general  doctrine  he  holds  of  the 
divine  omniscience ;  he  reasons  the  other  way  : 
Because  J"  tries  the  heart,  He  is  omniscient,  '  Can 
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any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  ? '  (23a- «).  Positively,  Jeremiah  expresses 
his  idea  of  religion  when  he  says,  '  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is'  (17°ff-)-    The  principle  of  religion  is  faith. 

(3)  The  Future. — Jeremiah's  first  and  continued 
conviction  is  that  the  nation  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. There  is  something  inexplicable  to  us  in  this 
certainty.  It  might  seem  mediated  by  his  profound 
sense  of  the  national  sin  (414-  ***•),  just  as  he  was 
assured  that  his  fellow  prophets  were  false  because 
of  their  ethical  shallowness,  and  their  healing  the 
hurt  of  the  people  slightly  (23"  288).  But  then 
this  difference  of  ethical  standard  between  him  and 
other  prophets  is  equally  inexplicable.  His  judg- 
ment, both  of  the  prophets  and  the  people,  seems 
the  unconscious  reflection  of  his  own  religious 
relation  to  God.  But  he  does  not  analyze ;  he 
knows  his  consciousness,  and  it  is  given  directly  by 
God.  In  his  earliest  days  Judah  seems  to  him  a 
mass  of  perdition  ;  a  man  could  not  be  found  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (51) ;  the  furnace  had 
failed  to  separate  silver  from  lead — there  was  no 
silver  (&""■).  Yet  it  was  impossible  that  God 
should  make  a  full  end  of  His  people  (ch.  32) ;  and 
his  hopes  seem  for  the  time  placecf  on  Israel  of  the 
North.  Backsliding  Israel  was  justified  above 
treacherous  Judah.  And  in  the  name  of  J"  he 
proclaims  to  the  north,  '  Return,  ye  backsliding 
children,  and  I  will  heal  your  l>ackslidings '  (314- 
and  his  prophetic  ear  catches  a  voice  from  the  bare 
heights,  the  weeping  and  the  supplications  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  '  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee, 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God'  (3").  With  the  first 
captivity  of  597  the  prophet's  judgment  on  Judah 
seems  softened ;  there  was  hope  for  the  nation  in 
the  captives,  and  he  predicts  their  restitution  :  J" 
will  give  them  an  heart  to  know  Him  (246"-).  And, 
finally,  during  the  last  times  of  the  siege,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  nation  was  at  hand, Tie  embraces 
both  Judah  and  Israel  in  his  promise  of  restoration 
(chs.  30-33).  All  antagonisms  between  him  and  the 
people  were  now  over ;  his  human  feeling  had 
ceased  to  struggle  against  the  irrevocable  decree  of 
God,  and  he  looked  forward  with  composure  to  the 
city's  fall.  His  composure  and  certainty  of  the 
future  were  but  the  reflexion  of  his  own  experience, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  OT  saints  (Job  19aff-,  Ps  73aff  ). 
The  relation  to  God  of  which  he  is  conscious  is 
indissoluble ;  it  outlives  all  forms  of  national 
existence.  Indeed,  from  Hosea  downwards  the 
prophets  become  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
form  of  a  state,  their  ideal  is  that  of  a  community 
with  a  right  mind  towards  God.  Jeremiah  does 
not  place  reliance  on  the  purifying  trials  of  the 
Exile ;  his  hope  is  in  the  creative  hand  of  God,  who 
will  give  the  people  a  heart  to  know  Him  (247),  and 
write  His  law  in  their  inward  parts  (31").  The 
true  shepherd  whom  He  will  raise  up  to  lead  them 
shall  be  called  Jehovah  if  id  kr  nit,  '  the  Lord  is  our 
righteousness'  (23*ff-)- 

(4)  Jeremiah's  Piety. — There  were  pious  men 
before  J  eremiah,  but  the  long  drawn  out  struggle 
of  his  life  revealed  piety  more  than  ever  before. 
Very  different  judgments  have  been  passed  on  his 
natural  character.  The  lachrymose  nature  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  him  is  based  partly  on  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Lamentations,  and 
partly  on  his  own  references  to  his  tears.  A 
different  view  is  expressed  by  Darmesteter  (Les 
Prophetes,  67),  who  says :  '  During  his  40  years  of 
prophesying  he  preaches,  he  acts,  he  curses:  he 
weeps  little.'  The  contrasts  revealed  in  his  life 
have  been  epigrammatically  expressed  by  calling 
him  a  figure  'cast  in  brass,  dissolving  in  tears? 
Probably  his  fundamental  human  characteristic 
was  weakness.  In  those  passages  where  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  wall  of  brass  against  his  opponents. 
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and  where  J"  promises  him  victory  over  them,  -we 
sue  not  a  sense  of  strength  but  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness. They  reflect  what  he  feels  he  must  be,  but 
is  conscious  he  is  not,  what  J"  will  do  for  him, 
though  it  is  not  done.  Isaiah  was  strong  in  him- 
self ;  the  divine  strength  came  to  him  unconsciously 
as  ne  threw  himself  into  action,  and  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  his  own.  But  Jeremiah  was 
conscious,  introspective,  distinguishing  between 
himself  and  God.  The  strength  he  had  was  from 
without,  hence  it  was  fluctuating  and  convulsive. 
In  moments  of  conflict  he  was  strong.  When 
dragged  before  the  princes  it  was  given  him  what 
to  speak  (2612ff).  He  could  run  with  the  footmen, 
or  even  like  Elijah  with  the  chariots,  and  not  be 
wearied ;  but  when  the  conflict  was  passed  and  he 
took  his  life  and  history  with  him  into  hours  of 
stillness  and  solitude,  the  tide  of  divine  strength 
receded,  and  he  was  weakness  itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  had  let  himself  be  induced 
to  be  a  prophet.  J"  had  revealed  His  mind  to 
him,  His  verdict  on  the  people,  and  His  purpose, 
and  he  had  entered  into  His  mind,  and  stood  on 
His  side.  But  this  looking  at  people  and  things, 
as  might  be  said,  from  the  standpoint  of  J"  isolated 
him ;  he  neither  borrowed  nor  lent,  married  nor 
was  a  father,  rejoiced  with  the  joyful  nor  sorrowed 
with  the  sorrowing  (16llr-)-  Besides  isolating  him, 
it  brought  persecution  upon  him.  He  felt  the 
hardness  of  Jms  service.  Gladly  would  he  have 
laid  his  office  at  His  feet.  He  would  have  been 
thankful  had  he  never  known  the  truth.  He 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  because  his  fellow- 
ship with  J"  isolated  him  from  all  other  fellowship, 
and  crushed  down  all  that  was  human  in  him.  For, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  profoundly  sympathized  with 
the  people.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed.  Israel 
in  bun  struggled  against  its  doom.  The  dumb 
mind  of  the  people  found  a  voice  in  him.  He 
interceded  for  it,  and  his  intercession  was  just 
*,ne  resistance  of  his  human  heart  to  the  idea  of 
the  nation's  destruction.  He  palliated  its  offences, 
saying  it  was  misled  by  the  prophets  (14u).  He 
expressed  its  better  self  in  the  confessions  which 
he  put  into  its  month  (14M  UltB-  10»-  **).  He 
wept  over  it  (91  13"  14").  He  was  told,  it  is 
enough  1  He  was  in  the  cruellest  dilemma.  If 
he  pleaded  for  the  people  it  was  to  be  false  to 
J",  to  be  false  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth, 
false  to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  irrevocable  will 
of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  to  threaten,  above  all 
to  threaten  with  zeal  for  God,  was  treason  against 
his  own  heart  and  against  his  people.  Thus  both 
God  and  men  seemed  to  reject  him.  But  his 
repulse  by  men  drove  him  to  God,  and  his  repulse 
by  God  made  him  press  closer  to  Him.  And  thus 
his  life  became  a  fellowship  with  God,  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  a  dialogue  between  him  and  God. 

Imunu-Oa  the  life  of  the  prophet :  Vale  ton,  Vitrtat 
VoorUxingtm  •  Oheyne,  Jtr.,  Bit  Life  and  Timet,  1888 ;  Marti, 
Dtr  Proph,  Jer.  son  Anatet,  1889 ;  Wellhausen,  Itr.  it.  Jiid. 
GsscA'  p.  Miff. ;  Sraend,  Rtlknontnetck.  234 ff. ;  Comill,  Dtr 
ltr.  Pnphetimui;  Davidson,  The  Exile  and  the  Restoration, 
Commentaries :  Ewald,  1868 ;  Hitzig,  1866 ;  Onf.  1862 ;  Nngels- 
bach  On  Langs),  1868 ;  Keif,  1872;  Streane  ('Camb.  Bible  0, 
1881 ;  Cbeyne  ('  Pulpit  Comm.'),  1883 ;  Ball  and  Bennett  ('  Ex- 
positor's Bible'),  1880, 1896 ;  Glees  breoht  (•  Hand-Romm.1),  139*. 

A.  B.  Davidson. 
JEREMIAH  (leptftlat),  1  Es9*.—  One  of  the  sons 
of  Baani  who  put  away  his  '  strange '  wife.  The 
name  corresponds  to  Jeremai  in  Ezr  10°,  who  is 
mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Hashum ;  it  has  been 
inserted  out  of  its  right  place  in  1  Es. 

JEREMIEL. — The  name  of  the  archangel  who  is 
introduced  in  2  Es  4*  as  answering  the  questions 
of  the  righteous  dead.  AV  has  Uriel,  the  same 
name  as  that  of  the  angel  who  was  sent  to  instruct 
Esdras,  2  Es  4»  6»  10s". 


JEREMOTH  (nto-v,  nto-v).— 1.  2.  Two  Benjamites, 
1  Ch  7"  8".  3.  4.  Two  Levites,  1  Ch  23°  25°,  the, 
latter  called  in  2430  Jerimoth.  S.  A  Naphtalite. 
1  Ch  27".  6.  7.  8.  Three  of  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives,  Ezr  10*-  ffl.  In  the  last  instance 
geri  has  nto-v, '  and  Kamoth '  (so  AV).  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

JEREMY. — The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  appears  in  both  AV  and  RV  of 

1  Es  l*.  «■«•»»  2\  2  Es  2",  as  well  as  in  AV  of 

2  Mac  21-  *■ ',  Mt  2"  21'.  In  the  last  three  passages 
RV  has  Jeremiah.  The  form  Jeremy  is  used  also 
in  both  AV  and  RV  in  the  title  of  the  Epistle 
ascribed  to  the  prophet  in  Bar  61. 

JEREMY,  EPISTLE  OF.— A  brief  apocr.  com- 
position purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Jere- 
miah to  the  Jews  who  were  about  to  be  led,  or  had 
been  led  (so  Syr.  and  7  Gr.  cursives),  into  Babylon 
(cf.  Jer  29  [36]*).  The  author  forewarns  them  that 
the  captivity,  which  is  a  visitation  for  sin,  will 
continue  foi  seven  generations ;  and  his  serious 
purpose  is  to  secure  that  in  exile  they  may  not 
be  so  impressed  by  gorgeous  idolatrous  ceremonial 
as  to  fall  into  apostasy.  To  effect  this,  he  gives, 
in  popular  style,  a  detailed  exposure  of  the  stupidity 
of  idolatry,  which  is  partly  an  amplification  of  Jer 
101"1*,  Is  44,_1»,  but  which  also  manifests  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  inane  and  vicious  heathen 
practices. 

There  is  a  decided  luck  of  logical  sequence  In  the  thoughts, 
but  the  vanity  of  idolatry  la  emphasized  by  a  sort  of  refrain,  ten 
times  repeated  at  irregular  intervals,  and  though  in  ever}'  case 
Intentionally  varied  as  to  verbal  expression,  yet  always  con- 
veying the  one  meaning.  'This  shows  that  idols  are  not  gods, 
therefore  fear  them  not.'  The  thoughts  are  decidedly  forceful, 
and  will  perhaps  gain  in  cogency  if  we  arrange  them  a  little 
more  logically,  thus : — I.  Idols  need  to  be  manufactured.  They 
are  made  by  a  carpenter,  acc.  to  Ait  wish  (*)  [verses  from  RV 
throughout],  covered  with  gold  and  sliver  (*X  and  decked  with 
garments  (").  II.  They  are  devoid  of  perception.  They  cannot 
speak  f»X  see  0"X  hear  howlings  of  priests  (**),  or  hear  prayer 
(*l).  ill.  They  have  no  powers  of  self -conservation.  They  can- 
not wipe  the  dust  from  their  face  0*)  or  eyes  ("%  or  the  rust 
from  their  ornaments  («),  nor  can  they  feel  the  smoke  (*•).  They 
cannot  eat  They  are  powerless  against  theft  from  their 
person  (10.  SB.  S7),  against  war  («■ »«),  and  Are  (*>).  They  cannot 
rise  when  they  have  fallen,  or  straighten  themselves  when 
awry  (*0-  They  cannot  save  their  garments  from  moths 
or  their  wooden  interior  from  decay  (*>).  IV.  They  are 
impotent  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions  as  gods.  They 
bear  a  sceptre,  but  cannot  rule  (!*);  a  sword  and  axe,  but 
cannot  kill  ('»).  They  cannot  give  wealth  (*),  or  rain  (TO ; 
much  less  can  they  show  signs  and  restore  the  blind  (*•)  or 
the  dumb  (*}).  They  cannot  set  up  one  king  and  put  down 
another  (M-»a«),  or  deliver  from  injustice  and  death  (*•), 
or  even  give  long  life  to  those  who  made  them  (*■).  V.  They 
are  indifferent  to  ethical  qualities.  They  requite  neither  good 
nor  evil  (My.  They  punish  not  the  perjurer  (*%  or  even  the 
priest  who  robs  his  god  to' feed  his  lust  G1)-  They  do  not  re- 
dress wrong  (•*),  or  show  mercy  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
(**) ;  nay,  they  sanction  systematic  prostitution  (**).  VI.  They 
are  thus  the  feast  useful  of  all  things.  A  cup,  a  door,  a  pillar 
has  its  use  (**),  and  so  have  the  sun  and  moon  ("°X  lightning 
and  wind  (OX  clouds  (O)  and  fire  (*>) ;  '  yea,  even  the  beasts  an 
better  than  they  '(•S).   Then,  with  rare  irony,  the  author  com- 

Sares  an  idol  to  a  'scarecrow'  (");  Impotent  to  protect,  but 
eluding  the  imagination;  and.  In  conclusion,  says,  'Better 
is  the  man  that  is  Just  and  has  no  idols,  but  (adds  Syr.) 
wait*  on  the  Lord  God,'  than  the  most  sumptuous  idolater. 

Authorship. — The  evidence  that  it  was  not 
written  by  Jeremiah  is  threefold.  (I)  It  was 
manifestly  composed  in  Greek.  There  are  a  few 
Hebraisms,  as,  e.g.,  the  imitation  of  infin.  absol. 
in  &<jx>fioioi$ivTti  i<t>ofioiu0ijre  (v.4),  and  the  repeated 
use  of  fut.  for  pres.  freq.,  but  they  are  such  as  are 
inseparable  from  Hellenistic  Greek.  (2)  The  style  is 
quite  below  that  of  a  prophet  of  Israel.  The  mind  of 
the  writer  is  saturated  with  the  Bk.  of  Jer  (cf.  Jer 
6"  with  v.«,  10»  with  v.»,  10"  with  v.*,  22"  with  v.", 
48"  with  v.M),  but  the  style  is  inferior.  As  Ewald 
says,  '  He  only  succeeds  in  writing  like  a  speaker 
who  proves  and  exhausts  his  subject  from  every 
point  of  view ;  he  shows  not  the  remotest  move 
nient  towards  prophetic  flight.'  {SI  v.  479).  (3) 
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The  statement  that  the  captivity  should  continue 
'seven  generations,'  points  away  from  Jeremiah 
towards  one  who  deplored  the  long  exile,  and 
wished  to  believe  it  of  divine  appointment. 

We  believe  the  Ep.  to  have  been  written  before 
2  Mao.  We  cannot  think  as  do  Fritzsche,  Schiirer, 
Gifford,  and  others,  that  when  2  Mac  2s  says  that 
'Jeremiah  charged  the  exiles  not  ...  to  be  led 
astray  i"  their  minds  when  they  saw  images 
of  gold  and  silver  and  the  adornment  thereof,' 
there  is  no  allusion  to  our  Epistle.  The  further 
vagaries  as  to  the  altar  and  the  ark  (2  Mac  2***) 
are  not  said  to  be  '  in  the  same  writing,'  as  AV 
(so  Gifford),  but  tr  rj}  ypa<j>v,  i.e.  'in'  what  the 
writer  considered  '  Scripture,' '  the  records '  of  v.1. 
The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  author 
lived  in  Egypt  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  and  that, 
deeply  concerned  lest  his  brethren  should  be  led 
astray  by  the  imposing  ritual  of  idolatry,  and 
feeling  that  additional  force  would  be  given  to 
bis  warnings  if  he  put  them  into  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah,  he  wrote  his  diatribe  on  the  idolatry  of 
Egypt  as  if  it  were  intended  for  Babylon.  He 
may  have  lived  in  Babylon  in  his  youth,  and 
there  gained  his  acquaintance  with  the  deifica- 
tion of  prostitution  ("),  to  which  Herodotus  also 
testifies  as  occurring  in  the  temple  of  Beltis  (i.  199) ; 
but  v.u  as  clearly  corresponds  with  Hdt.'s  descrip- 
tion (ii.  62)  of  the  'feast  of  lights'  at  Sais.  The 
slightly  inflated  style  of  the  Ep.  is  thoroughly 
Alexandrian.  The  fondness  for  assonance  and  for 
long  compound  words  may  be  illustrated  from 
refxipyvpoi,  -rcpl-xfivaoi,  rtptcXovmu,  TtptKtl/itvai  (**■) 
and  i(aroord\iy,  AvuBcy,  l£aya\u<rcu  (M). 

CanonicUy. — Our  Ep.  is  included  in  the  Gr. 
canon,  and  is  found  in  all  Gr.  codices  of  OT, 
except  the  cursives  70,  96,  229.  In  Syr. -Hex.  it 
follows  La,  and  this  claims  to  have  been  tr4  from 
Origen's  Hexapla.  Indeed,  Origen  (inadvertently, 
as  we  think)  places  it  in  the  list  of  the  Heb.  canon 
(of.  Eusebius,  HE  vi.  25).  The  uncials  ABQ. 
exhibit  the  same  order  as  Syr. -Hex.,  as  do  also 
all  the  patristic  lists  that  refer  to  it  (see  Bartjch). 
In  Lat.,  Syr.,  and  some  edd.  of  LXX,  Ep.  Jer  is 
found  as  Bus  6 ;  and  this  is  followed  in  Luther's 
Bible  and  other  16th  cent.  edd.  as  well  as  in  AV 
and  RV.  Its  canonicity  was  not  called  in  question 
in  the  Christian  Church  before  Jerome,  who  called 
it  <J/tvSerlypa<pot  (Prol.  in  Jer.).  Theodoret  passed 
it  by ;  and  also  Hilary,  though  in  his  Prol.  in  P». 
15  he  has  enumerated  it  in  the  Canon ;  but 
Tertullian  quotes,  as  from  Jer,  v.4,  about  the 
carrying  of  gods  on  men's  shoulders  (Scorp.  c  8) ; 
and  Cyprian  (On  the  Lord's  Prayert  c.  6)  quotes  v.* 
as  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Jeremiah, 
'  In  the  heart,  O  God,  ought  we  to  worship  thee.' 

The  Text  and  Vereione.— The  Ep.  Is  found,  entire  in  the  Or. 
uncials  A  B  Q,  while  r oontalns 76-24a.  The  differences  between 
these  M8S  are  comparatively  unimportant  (See  Swete,  OT  in 
Or.  879-384;  and,  for  description  of  MSB,  tU.-xL>  There  are  about 
BO  Or.  cursive*,  some  of  whose  various  readings  are  given  by 
OerianL  Speaking  generally,  these  cursives  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  One  half  are  thought  by  Field  to  represent 
the  Ludanlo  recension  (Origan's  Hex.,  Prol  eg.  o.  a.),  the  other 
half  are  often  found  in  agreement  with  Q. 

The  Syriae  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  Greek.  An  arrangement 
and  tr.  of  the  VSS  in  «r«'r««,  in  parallel  columns,  discloses  that  in 
tittle  more  than  one-third  of  the  lines  does  Syr.  accurately  repre- 
sent Or.,  though  the  last  IS  verses  are  almost  a  verbatim  tr*. 
Some  of  the  more  Important  variations  are:  '  Seventy  years '  (*) 
for  'seven  generations' ;  'An  axe  in  hie  left*  (is);  'As  a  man 
condemned  by  the  king,  so  are  their  arms  extended ;  [thus 
Walton,  but  Lag.  'oourts'J, 'Their  heart  iefoolieh  and  erring ' 
<■•);  ' ravens '  for  ' birds '  (") ;  ' eagerly  eat '  for  n^iinri  (*) ; 
'stones  o/  demons  in  the  mountains1  (*);  'before  the  gate,' 
In  place  of  rl»  KiXet  («);  'They  are  not  like  crows  which  fly  in 
the  air'  (Ml  The  only  Important  omission  Is  that  of  the  ' door ' 
and  the 'pillar' in  v.». 

The  Syro-Eezaplar,  given  in  Oerlanl's  Jfon,  Soar,  et  Pro/. 
L  1,  Is  In  the  main  a  slavishly  literal  tm  of  the  text  of  B,  often 
In  defiance  of  Syr.  idiom ;  as  in  vv.«-  *».  Its  variations  are  few. 
We  may  mention,  'swallows  and  other  birds'  ("X  so  » ;  '  weak- 
.  Dees '  for  'shame'  (*),  so  n ;  'in  their  temples  the  priests  nit' 
(»\  as  if  *m»Z»urh  with  Q  and  its  cursives;  'nor  rescue  the 


wronged '  (X),  as  If  iinuv/um,  with  A  and  the  Ludanlc  cursives  ; 
and  '  to  devastate  the  mountains '  as  if  ififa^ni,  with  <J  and 
its  cursives. 

The  Vulg.  also  adheres  closely  to  Or.  text.  Its  chief  devia- 
tions are  In  w.s-n.  so.  «.  M,  where  it  despairs  of  Or.  and  makes 
a  sense  of  Its  own.  It  also  reads  '  exquiram '  0)  for  uivrSt ; 
'  as  a  dead  man  carried  to  a  grave '  for  it  irS  fl«». «».("):  '  decer- 
pentes '  for  rtriztitvri  so  Syr. : '  olive  stones '  for  '  bran '  («*), 
and  '  gloria batur '  for  »xM«*«*  (•*>. 

Literatuu. — Gifford  in  Speaker' t  Apoer.  vol.  U. jBissell  in 
Lange's  series  i  Zockler,  Apokr.  in  Egf.  Rom.  1891 ;  Ewald,  Die 
jiingtten  Propheten,  1868;  Fritzsche,  Handbuch  t.  d.  Apokr. 
1861;  Bsuscb,  Jirkidr.  d.  Buche  Baruch,  1863;  Reuse,  AT, 

vol  tU.  18»*.  J.  T.  Marshall. 


JERIAH. — The  chief  of  one  of  the  Levitical 
courses,  1  Ch  2319  24"  (both  vip;)  26"  (a,Trf  AV,  RV 
Jerijah).   See  Genealogy. 

/ERIBAI  ('3iJ.— One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch 
11*. 

JERICHO  rv»"T  and  Hm.;,  the  latter  uniformly  (12 
times)  in  Pent.,  2  K  25*.  and  in  En,  Neh,  Ch  ;  the 
former  elsewhere;*  the  form  rmt,  occurs  once 
(1  K  16**).  The  etym.  and  meaning  are  doubtful, 
although  Gesenius  \Thtt.)  gives  the  latter  as  'place 
of  fragrance,'  from  root  nrj,  while  Sayce  (EHH  250) 
makes  it  = '  city  of  the  moon-god '  (yareah).  LXX 
'Ic/xx<i,  indeclinable,  both  with  and  without  fern, 
art. ;  NT  'Iep«xi&,  once  (Lk  19l)  with  fern.  art. ; 
Vulg.  Jericho,  indecl. ;  Arab.  er-Riha  or  Biha]. — An 
important  city  in  the  Jordan  Valley  situated  over 
against  Nebo  (Dl  32"),  and  called  the  City  of 
Palm  Trees  (Dt  34»).  It  was  the  first  city  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  children  of  Israel  after 
they  hod  crossed  the  Jordan.  It  had  its  wall 
(Jos  2"),  and  its  gate,  which  was  closed  at  dusk 
(2*).  Like  all  the  Can.  cities  of  the  time,  it  was 
ruled  over  by  a  king  (2*).  The  wealth  of  the 
place  is  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  spoil 
taken :  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron  are  mentioned, 
and  from  the  silver  and  gold  Achan  was  able  to 
sequester  200  shekels  of  silver  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
of  50  shekels  weight,  as  well  as  a  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment  (7").  We  find  no  such  rich  record 
of  spoil  in  the  accounts  of  the  capture  of  the  other 
cities  in  this  campaign.  While  the  children  of 
Israel  were  still  encamped  at  Shittim  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  Joshua  sent  two  spies  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  country  as  far  as  J.  (2lt ).  Arrived 
at  that  place,  they  lodged  at  a  house  on  the  town 
wall,  belonging  to  one  Rahab,  a  prostitute.  Their 
errand  was  suspected,  and  news  was  brought  to 
the  king,  who  sent  messengers  to  Rahab's  house  to 
demand  that  she  give  up  the  spies.  In  the  mean- 
time she  had  hidden  them  under  the  stalks  of  flax 
which  were  laid  out  on  the  roof  to  dry,  and  when 
the  messengers  arrived  she  declared  that  the  spies 
had  left  the  city  at  dusk,  and  she  sent  the  men  off 
on  a  false  chase  as  far  as  the  fords  of  the  Jordan. 
Returning  to  the  spies  on  the  roof,  she  told  them 
of  the  terror  Joshua's  approach  had  inspired,  and 
begged  that,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them, 
they  would  agree  to  save  her  and  her  family  alive 
in  the  coming  troubles.  This  they  swore  to  do,  on 
condition  that  she  preserved  secrecy.  That  her 
house  might  be  recognized  she  tied  a  scarlet  thread 
in  her  window,  from  which  she  let  them  down  with 
a  rope,  advising  them  to  hide  in  the  mountains. 
There  they  escaped  (probably  hiding  in  the  cavern- 
pierced  cliffs  of  Quarantania),  and  remained  fo: 
three  days,  till  their  pursuers  had  come  back. 
Then  returning  to  Joshua,  they  gave  a  report 
which  greatly  encouraged  the  leader. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  Isr.  encamped  in 
the  'east  border  of  J.'  at  Gilgal  (Jos  4W),  cele- 
brating the  passover  in  the  'plains  of  J.  This 
solemn  ceremony  was  doubtless  held  in  full  view 

*  See  Driver,  DetU.  p.  1  XT  lilt 
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of  the  city.  While  near  J.,  Joshua  saw  the 
Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (5U).  From  his  speech 
before  his  death  we  gather  that  a  preliminary 
skirmish  preceded  the  siege,  for  he  says,  '  Ye  came 
unto  J.,  and  the  men  of  J.  fought  against  you' 
(24u).  The  siege  itself  was  extremely  strict: 
'  none  went  out  and  none  came  in '  (61<r-)-  Joshua 
having  received  his  commands  from  the  Lord, 
delivered  them  to  the  people.  They  were  to 
encompass  the  city  once  a  day  for  six  days,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  seven  times.  The  order  of 
march  was  as  follows :  first  came  the  armed  men, 
then  seven  priests  with  trumpets  of  rams'  horns ; 
immediately  behind  the  priests  was  borne  the  ark 
of  the  Covenant;  and  then  followed  the  rear. 
The  first  day,  having  encompassed  the  city  in 
silence,  they  returned  to  lodge  in  the  camp.  This 
was  repeated  for  five  days.  On  the  seventh  they 
rose  very  early  and  marched  around  the  city  seven 
times,  but  on  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests 
blew  with  their  trumpets,  Joshua  said  to  the 
people,  '  Shout,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
city.'  As  they  shouted,  the  wall  fell  down  flat 
before  them,  and  the  people  at  once  entered  the 
city  on  every  side,  'each  man  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the  city.'  By  special  command  of 
Joshua,  Rahab  and  her  family  were  saved  from 
the  general  slaughter  of  man  and  beast  that 
ensued,  according  to  the  promise  she  had  received 
from  the  spies.  Her  family  continued  to  live  on 
in  Israel,  and  the  name  Rahab  occurs  in  the 

5enealogy  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1')  as  the  mother  of  Boaz. 
.  was  trained  and  everything  in  it,  except  the 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  iron, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord's 
house.  The  disobedience  of  Achan  to  the  Lord's 
command,  that  the  people  should  reserve  nothing 
for  themselves,  resulted  in  a  terrible  punishment. 
The  defeat  of  the  Israelites  at  Ai  was  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  accursed  thing  was  touched.  By 
a  process  of  elimination  the  crime  was  traced  to 
Achan,  and  he  and  all  his  family  were  stoned  with 
stones  and  burned  with  fire  (Jos  7'*). 

Some  ot  the  Mohammedans  of  the  ooantiy  give  a  distorted 
account  of  the  taking  of  J.,  confusing  it  with  another  aoene  in 
Joshua's  life.  It  is  said  that  ft  great  Imam  tried  to  take  the 
city,  but  to  difficult  was  the  task  of  demolishing  the  walls  that 
the  work  was  not  completed  when  darkness  oompelled  the 
besiegers  to  stop.  In  the  morning  the  walls  had  sprang  up 
again,  and  the  liege  had  to  be  recommenced.  This  went  on  for 
several  days,  wuen  finally  the  Imam  caused  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  and  thus,  the  day  being  lengthened,  the  destruction 
of  the  city  was  completed.  This  may  not  represent  an  early 
local  tradition,  as  the  plains  were  covered  with  monasteries 
when  the  Arabs  took  the  land,  and  the  Mohammedans  very 
probably  confused  the  various  Biblical  accounts  they  heard  from 
the  monks. 

Not  only  was  J.  utterly  destroyed,  but  Joshua 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  on  the  man  who  should 
rebuild  it,  prophesying  misfortune  to  his  children  : 
'  He  shall  lay  the  foundations  thereof  in  his  first- 
born, and  in  his  youngest  shall  he  set  up  the  gates 
of  it'  (Jos  6").  In  IK  16"  we  are  told  how  this 
curse  fell  upon  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  in  the  days 
of  Ahab  rebuilt  the  city.  We  infer  that  between 
these  two  periods  the  site  was  unoccupied,  bat 
that  it  continued  to  be  known  by  its  olof  name  is 
proved  by  the  facts  that  in  the  partition  of  the 
land  J.  was  assigned  to  Benjamin  (Jos  18"),  and 
that  David's  messengers,  after  being  maltreated  by 
the  Ammonites,  were  told  to  '  tarry  in  J.  till  your 
beards  be  grown*  (2  S  10»,  1  Ch  19»).  Notwith- 
standing the  fulfilment  of  the  curse,  the  city 
became  again  inhabited,  for,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  '  men  of  the  city '  that  the  water  was  naught 
and  the  ground  barren,  Elisha  healed  the  waters 
by  casting  salt  in  the  spring  (2  K  2").  There  was 
also  a  settlement  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  the 
place,  who  had  at  their  command  fifty  strong  men, 
whom  they  sent  on  a  vain  search  for  Elijah,  when 


he  had  been  carried  up  into  heaven  from  Hie  other 
side  of  Jordan  (2U).  After  this  the  place  is  men- 
tioned several  times.  When  Pekak,  king  of 
Israel,  made  his  raid  on  the  southern  kingdom, 
taking  many  captives,  these  were  released  by  order 
of  the  propnet  Oded,  and  taken  to  J.,  'the  city  of 
palm  trees'  (2  Ch  28").  Zedekiah,  fleeing  from 
Jems,  before  the  forces  of  Nebuch.,  was  taken  in 
the  plains  of  J.  (2  K  25*,  Jer  39").  In  the  list  of 
returned  captives  (Ezr  2M-Neh  7")  the  children  of 
J.  are  put  down  at  345.  These  restored  exiles 
evidently  took  up  their  abode  on  the  old  site,  for 
in  Neh  8s  we  read  that  the  ' men  of  Jericho'  had 
their  share  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jer?*.  Later 
on  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian  general  Baochides 
(lMac9»). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  J.  had  become  an 
important  place,  owing  to  the  partiality  shown  by 
the  Herodian  family  to  the  city.  Josephus  de- 
scribes the  place  with  enthusiasm  ( Wars,  TV.  viii. 
2-3).  The  city  lay  ISO  stadia  from  Jerus.  and  60 
from  the  Jordan.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  high  mountains,  of  which  tha 
western  range  overhung  the  town.  Palm  trees 
abounded  in  the  plain,  those  near  the  Jordan  being 
the  richest.  In  summer  the  climate  was  so  hot 
that  no  one  cared  to  come  near  it,  but  in  winter 
the  air  was  so  mild  that  the  inhabitants  went 
about  with  linen  clothing  when  snow  covered  tha 
rest  of  Judea.  He  speaks  at  length  of  a  fountain 
which  was  situated  near  the  old  city  taken  by 
Joshua,  and  which  was  healed  by  Elisha.  He 
claims  unusual  powers  of  irrigation  for  these 
waters,  which  had  only  to  flow  lightly  over  the 
soil  to  make  it  fruitful,  and  which  watered  a  plain 
70  furlongs  long  by  20  broad,  fertilizing  gardens 
thickly  set  with  trees,  which  produced  balsam  and 
myrobalanum.  The  palm  trees  were  of  many 
kinds,  one  yielding  an  excellent  honey.  Such 
was  the  luxuriance  and  rarity  of  the  vegetation 
that  the  author  declares  the  place  might  well  be 
pronounced  divine,  and  challenges  a  comparison 
with  any  other  climate  in  the  whole  earth.  Strata 
(xvL  2)  likens  the  plain  surrounded  by  mountains 
to  a  theatre,  and  corroborates  Josephus'  account 
of  its  fertility,  declaring  that  the  revenues  from 
the  balsam  (from  which  medicine  was  extracted 
for  the  head  and  eyes)  and  from  other  plants  was 
great. 

When  Pompey  visited  Pal.  and  endeavoured  to 
clear  the  land  of  robbers,  he  destroyed  two  of  their 
strongholds,  Threx  and  Taurus,  which  commanded 
the  approach  to  J.  {ib.).  After  Jerus.  was  taken 
by  Pompey,  Gabinius,  the  Bom.  general,  divided 
the  country  into  five  parts,  making  J.  one  of  the 
seats  of  Assembly  (Jos.  Wars,  I.  viii.  5).  When 
Herod  was  appointed  at  Borne  to  be  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  before  he  was  installed  in  Jerus., 
his  allies  plundered  J.,  finding  the  houses  full  of 
all  sorts  of  good  things  ( Wars,  I.  xv.  6).  Later  he 
farmed  from  Cleopatra  the  revenues  of  the  regions 
about  the  city,  which  had  been  granted  her  by 
Antony  (Ant.  XT.  iv.  2),  and  fortified  above  the 
town  a  citadel,  a  building  fine  and  strong,  which 
he  called  Cypros  in  honour  of  his  mother,  and 
built  a  city  to  the  north  of  J.,  which  he  named 
Phasaelis  after  his  brother  {Wars,  L  xxi.  9).  J. 
was  important  enough  to  have  its  amphitheatre, 
for  we  read  that  from  this  place  Salome  announced 
to  the  assembled  soldiers  the  news  of  the  death  oi 
Herod,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  though 
he  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  Duried  at 
Herodium  ( Wars,  L  xxxiiL  8).  After  his  death, 
his  ex-slave  Simon,  aspiring  to  make  himself  king, 
burned  down  the  royal  palace  (Ant.  xvil.  x.  6), 
but  this  was  magnificently  rebuilt  by  Archelaus, 
who  also  accomplished  important  work  in  irrigating 
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the  plain  (Ant.  xvn.  xiii.  1).  In  the  time  of 
Joeephns  (Wart,  in.  iiL  5)  Judaea  was  divided  into 
eleven  parts,  of  which  Jems,  was  the  chief,  and  one 
of  which  was  Jericho.  When  Vespasian  approached 
J.  the  citizens  fled  to  the  mountains  (Wart,  nr. 
viiL  2).  He  erected  a  citadel  in  the  place,  and 
set  a  garrison  (ib.  17.  ix.  1).  Whether  Josephus 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  J.  or  Gerasa  in  this 
section  is  not  dear,  hut  we  have  the  statement  of 
Jerome  that,  at  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  J.  was  captured  and  destroyed  on  account 
•f  the  perfidy  of  its  citizens  (Onomasticon). 

J.,  however,  still  preserved  its  magnificence 
when  our  Lord  visited  it.  His  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  occurred  not  far  off.  The  hill  of  Quar- 
antania,  to  the  immediate  west  of  the  city, 
is  pointed  ont  as  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Temptation.  At  the  end  of  His  ministry,  when 
He  was  on  His  way  from  Galilee  to  Jems.,  He 
passed  through  J.,  and  there  healed  a  blind  man 
(Mk  10**  [name  given  Bartimasus],  Lk  18"),  or  acc. 
to  Mt  20**  two  blind  men.  At  this  same  time  He 
visited  the  house  of  Zacchseus  the  publican,  whose 
eagerness  to  see  the  Lord  had  led  him  to  climb  a 
sycomore  tree,  as  he  was  short  of  stature.  The 
account  of  his  conversion  is  one  of  the  most  graphic 
in  the  gospel  history  (Lk  IV*-).  Travellers  to-day 
between  Jerus.  and  J.  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  escort,  to  prevent  their  '  falling  among  thieves,' 
who  have  infested  this  route  both  before  and  ever 
since  the  Good  Samaritan  came  to  *he  relief  of  the 
i  in  the  parable  (Lk  1030). 


We  are  told  by  Jerome  (Onom.)  that  after  fte  destruction  by 
the  Romans,  J.  was  rebuilt  a  third  time,  but  he  doe*  not  Bay 
when.  That  the  place  waa  inhabited  In  the  time  of  Orlgen  we 
infer  fvm  the  fact  of  hie  discovery  of  some  valuable  biblical 
M8S  there  (Eua.  Bed  Hist  vi.  16).  Thia  third  city  existed  in 
Jerome1*  day  as  well  aa  the  mini  of  the  other  two.  It  became 
an  Episcopal  Bee,  and  its  bishops  begin  to  be  mentioned  in  a.d. 
886  ;  the  last  reference  la  to  Gregoiius,  who  was  present  at  the 
Syi.od  of  Jerus.  A.D.  688.  The  sacred  sites  began  to  be  pointed 
oat  early  in  the  4th  cent  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  833)  was 
shown  the  sycomore  tree  of  Zaochsns  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  town  from  the  west.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  was  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  old  city  taken  by  Joshua, 
close  to  the  fountain  of  Ellsha,  immediately  above  which  was 
the  house  of  Rahab.  Justinian  restored  a  hospioe  in  J.,  and  a 
church  of  the  Mother  of  God  (Procopius,  de  jRAif.  6.  9). 
Theodosiua  (a.d.  680)  visited  the  fountain  of  Ellsha,  which  he 
places  2  miles  from  the  town,  and  In  this  latter  was  shown  the 
house  of  Rahab,  the  site  evidently  having  been  shifted  since  the 
time  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim.  Antoninus  Martyr  (a.d.  670) 
found  the  walls  of  the  town  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 
The  house  of  Rahab  was  still  standing,  and  had  been  converted 
into  a  hospice  and  oratory,  probably  the  work  of  Justinian 
referred  to  above.  At  the  time  of  Arculfs  visit  (a.d.  670)  the 
town  was  in  ruins ;  only  the  house  of  Rahab  was  standing,  but 
roofless.  The  Venerable  Bede  (A.D.  720)  describes  a  similar  state 
of  things.  Hence  the  town  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  tor  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half,  but  by  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  many 
churches  and  monasteries  had  sprung  up  on  the  surrounding 
plains.  Besides  the  church  at  Gilga],  ArcuU  speaks  of  one  on 
the  spot  where  Christ  was  supposed  to  have  left  His  garments 
at  ths  time  of  His  baptism,  and  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John, 
also  near  the  Jordan.  Establishments  were  dedicated  to  St 
Panteleemon,  St  Oalamon,  St  Ohrysostom,  St  Eustochium, 
and  others.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  many  of  these  were 
repaired  and  others  constructed.  Under  the  Arabs  the  town 
again  rose  to  importance,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  references  of 
the  Mohammedan  geographers  beginning  in  the  0th  cent  (see 
Paltttin*  untfsr  tAs  Ifotimu,  by  Guy  Le  Strange).  Ta'kubl 
(A.B.  874)  speaks  of  Biha  as  the  capital  of  the  Ohor,  the  cleft  of 
the  Lower  Jordan.  Mukaddasi  (A.S.  986)  says  that  this  city 
possessed  many  villages  In  the  plain,  which  produced  much 
indigo,  and  many  palm  and  banana  trees.  Edrisi  (a.0.  1164) 
mentions  Ariho,  Belson,  and  Amta  as  the  finest  of  the  cities  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohor.  When  the  Crusaders  conquered  the 
land,  the  plain  of  J.  was  granted  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  in 
A.D.  1111  Arnulfua,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  blamed  for 
assigning  to  his  niece  this  district  with  Its  annual  revenues, 
which  amounted  to  6000  pieces  of  gold  (William  of  Tyre,  xL  16). 
Later  it  again  fell  into  ecclesiastical  bonds,  as  It  was  assigned  in 
A.D.  1188  to  a  convent  at  Bethany  (8.  XT.  26>  But  By  the 
18th  cent  the  town  Itself  had  sunk  to  small  dimensions.  The 
square  tower  which  may  be  seen  to-day  near  the  modem  village 
of  er-Biha  was  found  by  Willebrand  (a.d.  1211)  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Brocardus  (A.D.  1280)  says  that  the  wretched  town  had 
scarcely  eight  houses,  and  that  all  the  monuments  of  the  sacred 
places)  were  destroyed.  Rlcaldus,  writing  about  the  same  time, 
calls  the  place  'quasi  desert*.'  However,  the  plains  were  at 
this  time  richly  cultivated.  According  to  the  Moslem  Yakut 


(A.B.  1226)  the  finest  sugar  of  the  Ghflr  was  made  at  J.  i  pahs) 
trees  and  bananas  abounded.  Jaques  de  VI try  (cap.  68)  asm 
refers  to  the  fields  of  sugar-cane.  The  ruins  to  the  west  of 'Ala 
es-Sultan,  with  the  connecting  aqueducts,  appear  to  date  from 
the  Crusading  period. 

The  modern  er-Kiha  is  a  miserable  village,  con- 
taining about  300  swarthy  inhabitants,  possibly 
the  descendants  of  the  puny  race  called  by 
Arculf  Canaanites,  who  dwelt  in  his  time  on  the 
plain.  The  rich  patches  of  barley  and  wheat,  with 
the  gardens  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
give  a  hint  of  the  possibilities  of  fertility  which 
were  so  amply  realized  in  former  days.  The  level 
of  the  village  is  000  ft.  below  the  Mediter. ,  and 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  plain  differ  largely  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Pal.,  some  species  not  being 
found  nearer  than  the  Asiatic  and  African  tropics. 
A  dozen  isolated  palms  represent  the  splendid 
groves  of  the  past.  The  Zakk&m  (Balanites 
jEqyptiaica),  identified  by  some  with  the  Myro- 
batanum  of  Josephus,  still  abounds;  also  the 
acacia,  and  trees  of  the  Zizyphus  species,  called  in 
Arabic  Sidr  or  Dom.  A  handsome  Russian  hospice 
now  stands  near  the  ruined  tower  mentioned  by 
Willebrand,  and  there  is  a  small  Greek  church. 
Two  good  hotels  accommodate  travellers,  who  may 
now  make  the  journey  from  Jerus.  by  carriage- 
road,  and  continue  their  drive  over  the  plain  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  J.  contains  only  a 
few  plots  of  freehold,  as  in  recent  times  it  has 
become  the  private  property  of  the  Sultan,  together 
with  many  other  parte  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  site  of  the 
Can.  city  is  at  Tell  es-Sultan,  above  'Ain  es-Sultan 
(Elisha's  fountain),  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
modern  Jericho.  As  we  have  seen,  Josephus  places 
the  old  city  near  the  fountain,  and  so  does  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  gives  the  distance  from  the 
J.  of  his  day  as  one  and  a  half  miles  as  above, 
which  distance  would  do  equally  well  if  we  identify 
the  latter  with  the  ruins  near  the  pass  to  be  men- 
tioned later.  Theodosiua  makes  the  distance  2 
miles.  This  mound  is  1200  ft.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  the  larger  part  of  its  area  is  50  ft.  in  height, 
measured  above  the  fountain  at  the  E.,  but  not  so 
high  on  the  western  side,  as  the  original  ground 
slopes  from  W.  to  E.  Rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  along  its  edges  are  four  superimposed 
mounds,  the  highest  being  some  00  ft.  above  the 
fountain.  Near  the  base  of  the  mound,  above  the 
spring,  a  hollow  has  been  recently  scooped  out, 
revealing  an  ancient  mud-brick  wall  in  situ.  The 
pottery  found  strewn  over  the  mound  belongs,  as  a 
rule,  to  pre- Roman  times,  and  some  pre-Israelitish 
ware  occurs.  The  superimposed  mounds  may 
indicate  later  fortifications,  but  the  accumulation 
of  50  ft.  of  debris  below  them,  by  analogy  with 
the  excavated  mounds  of  Hissarlik  and  Tell  el-Hesy 
(see  Lachish),  probably  represents  the  alternate 

Sowth  and  decay  of  the  town  for  several  centuries, 
ence  systematic  excavations  through  the  base  of 
the  mound  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  the 
remains  of  the  pre-Israelitish  city.  On  natural 
grounds,  the  place,  with  its  abundant  supply  of 
water,  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  first  builders. 
From  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  west  of  modern 
J.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  pass,  there  are  abundant  remains 
of  a  city.  An  unobservant  traveller  might  not 
notice  them,  as  the  houses  are  ruined  down  to  the 
soil,  but  the  ground-plans  remain,  and  often  the 
four  sides  of  a  room  are  quite  plain.  A  large  pool, 
called  Birktt  M&ta,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
character  of  the  pottery  with  which  these  ruins 
are  strewn  indicates  the  Roman  site.  This  identi- 
fication is  favoured  by  the  probable  identification 
of  the  site  of  Beit  Juor,  a  ruined  fort  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Jerus.  road,  commanding  the  ascent 
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from  the  J.  plain,  with  the  fort  Cypres,  which 
Herod  built  above  J. ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
the  aqueducts  in  the  Wady  el-J£elt,  two  of  which 
were  constructed  to  bring  water  to  this  site, 
appear  to  be  Rom.  work  (PEF  Mem.  vol.  iii. 
p.  173).  Similar  ruins  north  of  'Ain  es-Sultan 
suggest  that  Roman  Jericho  may  have  been  very 
extensive,  occupying  both  sites,  with  detached 
villas  between,  as  there  are  signs  of  building  at 
many  points  in  the  intervening  fields.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Crusaders  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
modern  er-Riha,  about  2  miles  from  the  pass.  In 
the  vicinity  of  J.  the  remains  of  five  old  monastic 
establishments  may  be  visited.  In  the  precipices 
of  Kuruntul  (Quarantania)  there  are  hermits'  caves, 
with  chapels  adorned  with  frescoes.  The  monastery 
•f  St.  John,  near  the  traditional  place  of  baptism, 
built  by  Justinian,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders, 
has  again  been  restored,  but  traces  of  the  old  work 
remain.  The  identification  of  $usr  el-Hajlah  is 
not  sure.  Tell  Mogheifir  probably  represents  the 
ancient  St.  Eustochium,  mentioned  by  Willibald 
in  A.D.  721  as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
At  Khurbet  d-Mifjir,  north-east  of  'Ain  es-Sultan, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  monastic  establishment. 
Most  picturesque  of  all  is  the  convent  of  Elijah, 
clinging  to  the  crags  above  the  Wady  el-Kelt. 
This  has  been  recently  restored,  but  some  of  the 
old  frescoes  remain.  Further  down  in  the  valley 
the  cliiis  immediately  above  the  stream  are  pierced 
with  hermits'  caves,  which  can  be  approached 
only  by  ladders.  They  are  still  inhabited,  but 
their  nicely  painted  wooden  doors  produce  an 
incongruous  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  sur- 
roundings. F.  J.  Buss. 

JEWEL  rt&T  for  W '  founded  of  El,'  cf .  nfrj.— 
A  chief  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7*.   See  Genealogy. 

JERIJAH,  1  Ch  26s1.— See  Jeriah. 

JERIMOTH  (nto-i;).— i.  2.  Two  Benjamites,  1  Ch 
V  12».  3.  4.  8.  Three  Levites,  1  Ch  24*>  (called  in 
25s3  Jeremoth)  254,  2  Ch  31u.  6.  A  son  of  David 
and  father  of  Rehoboam's  wife,  2Ch  11".  See 
Genealogy. 

JERIOTH  (rijrr)  occurs  in  a  genealogy  in  1  Ch 
218,  where  the  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  that 
MT  is  corrupt  (see  KittePs  note  in  SBOT).  It  is 
possible  that  we  ought  to  read  with  Wellhausen 
i;-n3  '  daughter  of  Jerioth '  for  'X-1^  See,  further, 
Genealogy,  IV.  36  a,  note. 

JEROBOAM  (Djyr  prob.  'may  he  plead  the 
petiplu'u  LauiUl,'  'ItpofrttU).— i.  1  K  11*-*  121-14», 
2  Ch  10**-  11"-M  125*  13,  son  of  Nebat  and  Zeruah, 
an  Ephraimite  of  Zeredah,  first  king  of  Israel  after 
the  disruption,  reigned  22  years,  B.C.  037-915. 
Jeroboam  s  career  began  early  in  Solomon's  reign 
(cf.  1  K  11"  with  9\P) ;  the  king,  recognizing  the 
oung  man's  abilities,  appointed  him  commissioner 
or  the  house  of  Joseph.  He  used  his  position  to 
plot  against  his  master ;  and.  when  Solomon  sought 
to  kill  him,  was  forced  to  flee  to  Egypt.*  In  the 
LXX  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  way  in  which 
Jeroboam  became  king.  The  first  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  Hebrew,  when  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  text  of  1  K  12  (cf.  vv.*- »  with  *>) 
are  removed. t  As  Boon  as  Jeroboam  heard  of  the 
•  The  account  of  the  rebellion,  hinted  at  in  1  K  11*,  is  not 
given  as  we  should  expect  after  v.*s.  It  is  noticeable  that  while 
the  compiler  views  this  and  other  rebellions  as  punishments  for 
Solomon's  unfaithfulness  (tt>1*),  yet  they  occurred  early  in  the 
reign,  i.r.  before  the  sins  which  occasioned  them. 

fl  K  12*  is  to  be  placed  before  v.l,  so  that '  heard  of  It'  refers 
to  Solomon's  death,  U<* ;  a  slight  change  in  the  Hob.  t.»>  gives 
the  sense  'and  J.  returned  from  Egypt';  omit  v.*» and  'Jero- 
boam and '  in  r.i*>.  Thus  the  narrative  is  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  v.*>. 


death  of  Solomon,  he  returned  from  Egypt;  h« 
did  not  attend  the  conference  between  Rehoboam 
and  the  people  at  Shechem,  but  he  kept  within 
reach,  and  came  when  he  was  sent  for.  The  othei 
account  in  LXX  B  is  inserted  at  12s*.  It  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  first,  but  with  con- 
siderable additions  and  variations.  On  hear* 
ing  of  Solomon's  death,  Jeroboam  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  found  a  patron  in  Shishak 
ana  an  Egyptian  princess  for  a  wife,  12"*,* 
mustered  his  tribe  at  Shechem,  and  so  gave  the 
immediate  occasion  for  the  revolt.  The  most 
important  divergence,  however,  between  the  two 
Greek  accounts  is  found  in  the  prophecies  which 
promise  Jeroboam  the  leadership  of  the  ten  tribes. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  de- 
livered to  Jeroboam  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Solomon ;  in  the  second  a  similar  prophecy  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Shemaiah  at  Shechem  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam.  Both  accounts  are  clearly 
translated  from  Heb.  originals,  which  must  have 
existed  when  the  LXX  translation  was  made.  The 
Heb.  text  was  not  fixed,  and  the  tradition  was 
fluctuating ;  we  cannot  feel  certain  as  to  what  was 
the  actual  course  of  events.  With  regard  to 
Ahijah  a  similar  uncertainty  exists.  The  prophecy 
in  1  K  appears  to  be  an  interpolation,  for  it 
interrupts  the  account  of  Jeroboam's  rebellion, 
which  is  expected  after  v."  and  implied  by  v.*1. 
It  could  not  have  been  Ahijah's  prophecy  which, 
aroused  Solomon's  suspicions,  for  it  was  a  private 
communication,  addressed  to  Jeroboam  alone,  as 
is  expressly  stated ;  no  third  party  was  aware  of 
it.t  We  find,  then,  two  diflerent  traditions  of 
Jeroboam's  accession  to  the  sovereignty ;  the 
correct  history  of  it  must  remain  uncertain. 

The  revolt  which  led  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  was  a 
revolt  against  the  government  of  Solomon  and  the 
heavy  burdens  which  it  laid  upon  the  people. 
Solomon's  conception  of  the  state  was  in  fact  alien 
to  the  national  feelings.  The  free,  democratic 
spirit  of  old  Israel,  which  could  welcome  a  king 
chosen  by  the  people,  had  not  become  reconciled  to 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  especially  when  Solomon's 
heir  proved  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  popular 
demand  for  a  less  despotic  government.  And  the 
tribal  instinct  was  still  strong  ;  it  had  not  yet 
surrendered  to  the  idea  of  a  united  nation. 
Jealousy  of  the  new  preponderance  of  Judah  must 
have  been  felt  in  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; 
the  real  strength  of  Israel  lay  in  the  north  ;  neither 
geographical  nor  social  conditions  were  in  favour 
of  Jerusalem  being  the  centre  of  all  Israel.  Hence 
the  revolt  came  to  a  head  at  Shechem,  and  the 
instigator  of  the  democratic  movement  was  an 
Ephraimite  who  became  chieftain  of  the  ten  tribes 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  The  historian 
sees  in  this  reverse  for  Judah  a  judgment  on  the 
sins  of  Solomon. 

But  Jeroboam  not  merely  adopted  the  line  of 
democratic  leader  appointed  by  popular  choice,  he 
came  forward  as  the  patron  of  the  popular  religion 
and  the  ancient  sanctuaries.  He  quickly  realized 
that  it  was  necessary  for  his  position  to  establish  a 
strong  counter-attraction  to  the  new  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Accordingly  he  made  successful  efforts 
to  revive  the  popularity  of  the  venerable  holy 
places  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  provided  them  with 
golden  images  of  J"  in  the  form  of  a  steer  or 
bull,  in  addition  to  the  altar,  asherah,  and  sacred 
stone  (2  K  23"),  which  were  there  already.  He 
also  instituted  a  new  priesthood  and  a  popular 

*  I  TT,  Swete's  edition. 

t  Note  also  that,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ahiiah  of  the  second  prophecy 
141-16  is  clearly  connected  with  Ahijah  of  the  first  prophecy, 
while  the  Greek  introduces  him  a*  a  new  person.  LXX  B  places 
this  second  prophecy  in  an  impossible  place,  before  the  assembly 
at  t'heohem,  12*»> -■>.   See,  further,  W.  E.  Smith,  OTJC*  117  ft. 
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festival  on  the  model  of  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.* 
The  popular  religion  saw  no  offence  in  this  form  of 
worship  (cf.  Ex  321"*) ;  and  the  employment  of  non- 
Levites  as  priests  would  not  have  appeared  so 
irregular  then  as  it  would  have  done  in  later  times. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jeroboam's  action 
marked  a  serious  retrogression  when  compared 
with  the  higher  religious  level  which  had  been 
reached  at  Jerusalem.  For  the  sake  of  political 
security  Jeroboam  deliberately  sacrificed  the  higher 
religions  interests  of  Israel ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sacred  writer,  who,  whatever  his 
merits  as  a  historian  may  be,  possessed  a  keen 
religious  insight  into  the  events  of  the  past,  was 
fully  justified  in  his  unsparing  verdict  upon  Jero- 
boam as  the  man  'who  made  Israel  to  sin'  (1  K 
12*>  13",  2  K  17*lt).t 

The  narrative  1  K  131"**,  which  contains  a  pro- 
phetic denunciation  of  the  altar  at  Bethel,  belongs 
to  a  much  later  time,  when  the  names  of  '  the  man 
of  God  from  Judah '  and  of  '  the  old  prophet '  were 
forgotten.  Some  critics  think  that  it  is  founded 
upon  2  K  231**,c ;  others,  that  the  latter  passage, 
apparently  foreign  to  the  context  where  it  stands, 
was  added  by  the  same  hand  which  inserted  the 
story  here.  The  next  narrative  connected  with 
Jeroboam,  the  second  prophecy  of  Ahijah,  de- 
livered to  the  queen  lv'u,  contains  old  material 
which  has  been  treated  by  the  compiler  in  his 
characteristic  style.  The  language  of  Ahijah  is 
'east  into  much  the  same  form  as  similar  prophecies 
delivered  to  Israelite  kings.; 

With  regard  to  Jeroboam's  external  relations,  the 
only  information  we  have  is  that  there  was  constant 
war  between  him  and  Rehoboam  and  his  successor 
(1  K  14*>§  lo70,  cf.  2  Ch  13).  At  first,  no  doubt, 
Jeroboam  would  have  had  a  considerable  struggle 
to  maintain  himself  against  his  rival.  But  no 
decisive  victory  or  success  on  Jeroboam's  side  is 
recorded ;  he  seems  even  to  have  retired  from 
Shechem  to  Penuel  beyond  the  Jordan  (IS*). 
When  the  Pharaoh  Shishak  made  a  plundering 
expedition  into  Judah  he  certainly  did  not  spare 
the  territory  of  his  former  protege,  as  appears 
from  his  triumphal  inscription  at  Karnak ;  II  but 
we  are  not  told  that  Jeroboam  made  any  attempt 
at  resistance.  Perhaps  he  was  more  of  a  politician 
than  a  warrior.  He  had  successfully  managed  a 
revolt,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  a 
dynasty.  If  the  revolt  was  part  of  the  divine  plan 
(1  K  12"),  Jeroboam  himself  proved  unequal  to  the 
greatness  of  his  opportunity ;  and,  so  far  from 
advancing  the  higher  interests  of  his  people,  did  not 
rise  above  the  popular  standards,  and  bequeathed 
to  posterity  the  reputation  of  an  apostate  and  a 
succession  of  endless  revolutions. 
.jf  ^ar^roboamn^  king  of  Israel  for  41  years,  790- 
7/749  B.C.,  son-ofJoasn,  and  fourth  ruler  of  the 
A  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Under^him  N.  Israel  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  and  splendour.  For 

Sears  Israel  had  been  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
yria ;  but  the  tide_  turned  at  last,  and  Jonah 

*  ISO  and  IS"*  seem  to  hare  formed  one  sentence,  of  which 
191  has  preserved  the  more  original  end.  This  sentenoe  was 
broken  up  by  the  insertion  of  12"-**.  Note  tautology  in 
12**  S ;  the  latter  Terse  forma  an  introduction  to  the  following 
narrative.  13*1  seems  to  have  been  adapted  out  of  older 
materials  to  suit  the  preceding  account,  which  it  clearly  implies. 
See  Lv  23W-M  P ;  and  Dillmann,  Levii.3  p.  583. 

t  The  phrase  is  constantly  repeated,  1  K  14"  IS*-  *>■  *•  18» 
tSf»,  2  K  8*  10»-»1  :8»»  It"  16»-  is- «■ »  23".  The  compiler, 
who  regards  past  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  Dt,  looked 
upon  Jeroboam  as  the  founder  of  a  schism  which  violated  the 
first  principle  of  the  Dt.  Code,  the  law  of  the  one  sanctuary. 

1  Cf.  1  Klfli-*  21»b.ffl  2i»  2  K  «™o.  Note  the  anachronism, 
M»  <all  that  were  before  thee'  (Jeroboam);  Tinah,  v.",  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  a  royal  residence  till  later,  15». 

I  This  is  contradicted  by  12M-»,  of  doubtful  authority.  The 
exaggeration  of  the  numbers  and  the  unhesitating  submission 
to  a  prophet  point  to  later  redaction. 
I  Bepresented  in  Stade,  QVI L  852. 


recovered  from  Benhadad  ten  cities  which  his 
father  had  lost  (2  K  13*).  Syria  had  also  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  campaigns  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  Shalmaneser  ill.  (782-772)  and  Assurdan  III. 
(772-750) ;  so  that  Jeroboam  was  able  to  recover 
the  old  limits  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  'from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah.' 
That  he  was  able  to  establish  his  rule  in  the 
jS.E.  implies  that  he  must  have  reduced  the 
Moabites  to  submission.  The  meagre  statement 
of  2  K  14*  is  the  only  definite  piece  of  information 
which  the  historical  books  give  us.  The  com- 
plete picture  of  the  times  of  Jeroboam  must 
be  drawn  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the 
prophecies  of  Amos.  The  nation  was  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  Jeroboam's  successes.  Confident  or 
J'"s  patronage,  Israel  was  at  last  free  to  devote 
itself  to  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  a  period  of 
unwonted  peace.  Wealth  increased,  and  with  it 
went  luxury  and  self-indulgence  (Am  31*  5U  ft7-  *• 11 ). 
Religious  worship  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  popularity,  both  at  the  royal 
sanctuary  of  Bethel  (7U)  and  at  Gilgal  and  Beer- 
sheba  (44  5*  8").  But  along  with  all  this  material 
prosperity  went  a  deep-seated  moral  corruption, 
which  it  was  the  prophet's  chief  concern  to  de- 
nounce. Oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
rich,  justice  sold  and  perverted,  immorality  openly 
practised,  rapacity  and  greed  of  gain,  were  the 
sins  which  Amos  marks  as  characteristic  of  the 
time.  He  foretells  the  impending  judgment.  The 
Assyrian  was  not  far  off ;  the  only  barrier  between 
him  and  Israel,  Damascus,  had  been  removed  ;  J* 
will  summon  this  nation  to  afflict  Israel,  and  they 
will  be  carried  captive  beyond  Damascus  (ft14  S*7). 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
JEROHAM  (dijV).— 1.  The  father  of  Elkanah  and 
grandfather  of  Samuel,  1  S  l1.  While  LXX  A  has 
Upodn,  B  has  'XtptiuijK,  i.e.  Jerahmeel,  and  the 
latter  may  be  correct  (Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  3). 
In  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  as  given  by  the 
Chronicler,  whileMT  has  uniformly  nift,  the  LXX 
has  in  1  Ch  6"  A  'lepoBodn,  B  'ISadp,  and  in  6**  A 
'Iepedju,  B  'HadX.  2.  A  Benjamite  family  name, 
1  Ch  8"  9s.  3.  A  priestly  family,  1  Ch  9U,  Neh 
11".  4.  '  Sons  of  Jeroham '  were  amongst  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  127.  8.  A  Danite  chief,  1  Ch  27*. 
ft.  The  father  of  Azariah,  a  captain  who  helped 
Jeboiada  in  his  measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
Athaliah,  2  Ch  231. 

JERUBBAAL  (Wv,  'kpB&aX,  'IapBi\,  'Itapop&aX, 
'UpoBdaX). — A  name  given  to  Gideon,  Jg  6*1 71 8*- a 
91.  a.  s.  is.  i».  a*. ».  k  It  i8=' Baal  strives,'  Baal  being 
a  name  for  J",  as  in  Ishbaal,  Meribbaal ;  it  cannot 
= '  one  who  strives  with  Baal,'  as  Jg  6s*  would 
suggest  (LXX  Suuurriipior  rov  B.).  Perhaps  Jerub- 
baaJ  should  be  written  Jerubaal  (^07  from  n-g 
not  3*1)  =  'Baal,  i.e.  3",  founds,'  of.  Jeruel, 
Jeremiah :  so  Wellh.,  Bodde,  Moore.  This  name 
was  altered  to  Jerubbesheth  (rupyr; — btsheth= 
'shame')  when  Baal  could  no  longer  be  used  of 
J*  without  offence,  28 11"  (LXX  'UpoBoip  vloO  Nifrp, 
Luc.  'ItpoSodX) ;  cf.  Ishbosheth,  Mephibosheth.  See 
art.  Gideon.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

JERUBBESHETH. — See  JERUBBAAL. 

JERUEL  (ta-r;  'founded  of  El').— That  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  Judasa  facing  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  below  En-gedi  (see  En-gedi).  It  was 
here,  according  to  the  narrative  of  2  Ch  20",  that 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  there  assembled  a  great 
host  of  the  children  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  other 
trans- Jordanic  tribes,  who  had  swept  across  the 
plain  at  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Ziz  (or 
Haziz).   This  spot  was  near  the  month  of  one  of 
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the  deep  ravines  which  descend  from  the  table- 
land, along  whose  bed  the  stream,  fed  by  perennial 
springs,  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  host. 
The  same  locality  was  the  scene  of  several  memor- 
able events  in  OT  history  (Gn  14',  1  8  24M). 

E.  Hull. 

JERUSALEM  (usually  dW,  but  o: W  in  Est  2», 
Jer  26",  1  Ch  3»,  2  Ch  25»  32* ;  LXX  'Upowrakfa 
which  occurs  also  in  NT  side  by  side  with  'I«po- 

L  The  Names. 
U.  Natural  Site, 
ill.  History. 


It.  Topography. 

■•  i«S« 

mpl 

vtt.  Modern  Jerusalem. 


t.  Antiquities. 
tL  The  Temple  Enclosure. 


vUL  Literature. 

i.  Names. — The  name  Jems,  first  occurs  in  Jos 
(101 15";  when  the  inhabitants  are  called  Jebusites, 
cf.  Jg  19",  2  8  6*).  Various  trs.  of  the  name  have 
been  proposed,  some  depending  on  the  later  and 
longer  form,  and  on  its  pointing  as  if  a  dual ;  but 
these  discussions  are  superseded  by  the  discovery 
of  letters  from  an  early  ruler  of  J  eras.  (Tel  el- 
Am  ama  collection),  which  show  not  only  that  the 
name  existed  before  the  Heb  conquest  of  Pal., 
but  also  that  its  meaning  (as  spelt  U-ru-sa-lim 
and  URUsa-lim)  is  'city  of  SaQm,'  or  'city  of 
peace,'  which  agrees  with  the  rendering  by  Gese- 
nius,  'abode  of  peace.'  The  suggestion  of  Sayce 
(Academy,  7th  Feb.  1891,  SCSI  177,  EBB  28) 
that  Salim  is  the  name  of  a  deity  is  unsupported : 
the  sign  for  deity  is  not  used  as  a  prefix  to  the 
name,  and  the  word  Sa-lim  is  elsewhere  found  in 
the  Tel  el-Am  arna  letters  with  the  meaning  of 
'peace.' •  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Jewish  tradition,  which  places  the  Salem  (properly 
Shalem)  of  Melchizedek  at  Jerus.  (Gn  141*,  see 
Jos.  Ant.  I.  x.  2;  Wart,  VI.  x.  1),  and  the  King's 
Vale  (Gn  14",  Jos.  Ant.  vn.  xi.  3)  two  furlongs 
distant,  may  be  correct;  and  the  monumental 
spelling  favours  the  view  that  the  city  may  have 
been  first  called  Salem  only ;  but  it  is  not  doubt- 
ful that  it  was  called  Jerus.  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Joshua.  It  may  also  have  been  called  Jebus 
(but  see  Moore  on  Jg  19w- cf.  the  Jebusite,  Jos 
18").  In  Ps  76a  we  read,  '  In  Salem  was  his  covert 
(see  Jer  25"),  and  his  lair  (fig.  of  lion)  in  Zion.'  The 
explanation  in  the  Mishna  (Zebahim  xiv.  8),  which 
connects  Salem  with  Shiloh,  together  with  other 
suggestions  (see  Midrash  Bereshith  Rabba,  oh.  89), 
are  too  fanciful  to  need  notice.  In  the  Talm.  the 
later  and  longer  form  of  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
used,  and  the  city  is  also  called  Beth  'Olamvm 
(ouViy  n-3) '  the  house  of  Ages '  (Tosephta,  Tohoroth, 
ch.  1). 

The  Roman  name,  given  by  Hadrian  after  A.D. 
135  to  the  restored  city,  was  ./Elia  Capitolina,  and 
this  appeared  on  coins  of  the  early  Khalifa  of 
Damascus  in  the  Arab,  form  A  ilia.  Its  survival 
to  the  10th  cent,  is  noticed  by  Eutychius,  and  it 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  appears  in  the  lists 
of  Synods  as  late  as  a.d.  536.  This  name  was 
derived  from  that  of  Mftxus  Hadrianus  himself, 
combined  with  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose 
statue  Hadrian  erected  on  the  ruined  site  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  10th  to  13th  cents,  the  city  was 
called  Beit  el-Mukaddat,  'The  Holy  House'  (see 
Sam.  Chronicle,  el-Mukaddasi,  and  el-Edrisi).  The 
modern  name  is  el-Kuds  eih-Shertf,  'The  holy 
(city),  the  noble  (town),'  and  in  common  speech 
el-Kuds  only.  On  some  of  the  Hasmonsean  coins 
the  longer  spelling  of  the  name  Jerusalem  occurs. 
The  native  Christians,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  still 
use  the  old  name  in  the  Arab,  form  Yerusalim. 

n.  Natural  Site. — Jerus.  stood  on  the  site 

•  Bayoe's  view  is  controverted  by  Zlmmern  (ZtiiteKr.f.  Auyr. 
1*1,  p.  388)  and  Jastrow  (Journ.  Bib.  Lit.  xL  [1892],  p.  106). 


occupied  by  the  present  town,  though  at  its  greatest 
it  extended  farther  to  N.  and  S.  The  geogr.  posi- 
tion (taken  at  the  Dome  of  the  present  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre)  is  31*  4ff  45*  N.  lat.,  35* 
13'  25*  long.  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  town  stood 
on  spurs  extending  S.E.  from  the  main  watershed 
of  Pal.,  and  still  presents  almost  the  appearance 
of  sliding  downhill  towards  the  Kidron  ravine 
on  the  S.E.  This  ravine  (now  called  Wddy  en. 
Ndr,  'Valley  of  Fire')  is  one  of  the  main  drains 
of  the  country,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  head  valleys,  the  longest  on  the  E.  being 
the  Kidron  proper,  running  due  south,  west  or 
Olivet ;  the  second,  which  itself  had  two  branches, 

rised  through  the  city  S.E. ;  the  third,  running 
and  turning  E.,  is  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  The 
summit  of  Olivet  is  2641  ft.  above  the  Mediter., 
and  the  valleys  at  their  junction  have  a  level  of 
about  2000  ft.  above  the  same.  Thus  Jerus.  was 
defended,  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  S.W.,  by  natural 
fosses  500  ft.  deep,  and  was  naturally  weak  only 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  from  which  quarters  it  has 
always  been  attacked  in  the  various  sieges  re- 
corded in  history.  In  considering  the  natural 
site  it  is,  however,  important  to  remember  the 
geological  character  of  the  rogion,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  due  to  artificial  alterations — the 
levelling  of  hills  and  the  cutting  of  scarps,  ditches, 
reservoirs,  and  aqueducts,  together  with  the  filling 
up  of  the  valleys  by  ruins,  or  with  a  particular 
purpose.  The  present  features,  though  somewhat 
obscured  by  these  circumstances,  are,  however, 
distinguishable  in  ancient  accounts  of  the  site, 
and  the  careful  measurement  of  rock  levels,  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  now  enables  us  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  the  original  conditions.  The 
strata  dip  down  S.E.  from  the  watershed,  with  an 
average  inclination  of  10*  or  12°.  The  highest 
beds,  called  locally  N&ri  and  KaMli,  are  found 
on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  Olivet.  The  N&ri 
is  identified  with  the  nummulitic  beds  found  on 
Gerizim  and  Carmel,  which  belong  to  the  Middle 
Eocene  period.  The  KahMi  is  a  soft  white  lime- 
stone with  bands  of  flint  or  chert,  and  containing 
marine  shells  as  fossils,  with  ammonites  and  other 
distinctive  genera  of  the  Upper  Chalk.  The  E. 
cliffs  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  below  this  white  chalk, 
are  formed  by  the  Mezzeh — a  hard  silicious  lime- 
stone with  bands  of  flint  and  fossils.  This,  with 
the  underlying  beds,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Chalk.  The  Mezzeh  also  appears  in  the 
Sacred  Rock  (et-Sakhrah),  on  the  summit  of  the 
Temple  Plateau,  W.  of  the  Kidron;  in  the  cliff 
of  Antonia  to  the  N. ;  and  in  the  cliff  of  the 
traditional  Calvary,  as  well  as  in  that  N.  of  the 
city  at  the  so-called  'Jeremiah's  Grotto.'  Under 
the  Mezzeh  is  a  deep  bed  of  fine  white  limestone, 
very  suitable  for  building  stone,  and  hardening  by 
exposure.  It  is  locally  Known  as  Meleki,  and  in 
it  are  excavated  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  Temple 
Area,  and  the  ancient  quarries  under  the  city  N.W. 
of  the  Temple.  Beneath  the  Meleki  again  is  a 
hard  dolomitic  limestone,  of  white  colour  streaked 
with  pink,  which  appears  on  the  watershed  sur- 
face W.  of  the  city,  and  which  is  called  the 
'Santa  Croce'  marble,  being  found  near  the  Con- 
vent  of  the  Cross.  The  alternation  of  these  hard 
and  soft  beds  accounts  for  the  existence  of  cliffs 
and  slopes,  and  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city, 
which  is  deficient  on  the  W.,  the  water  sinking 
down  through  the  Meleki  bed,  and  only  appearing 
in  the  Kidron  ravine  to  the  E.,  where  the  dolom- 
itic limestone  is  near  the  surface.  The  natural 
drainage  of  the  watershed  is  collected  in  this 
ravine,  and  no  springs  occur  near  the  city  at 
any  higher  level.  The  thickness  of  the  various 
beds  differs  in  different  parts,  the  Mezzeh  ■  tailing 
off'  to  the  N.W. 
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The  rock  U  visible  on  the  present  surface  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.,  near  the  watershed,  and  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  Temple  Area.  In  the  valley 
beds  it  is  hidden  by  an  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
which  within  the  city  has  a  depth  in  some  cases 
of  40  or  60  feet.  The  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
rook  has  in  these  parts  been  traced  in  mines,  in 
wells  and  cisterns,  and  in  sinking  foundations  for 
houses.  About  150  such  measurements  have  been 
carefully  recorded,  of  which  40  are  in  the  Temple 
Area  and  the  rest  within  the  ancient  city,  being 
fortunately  most  numerous  in  the  most  important 
parts.  On  the  ridge  S.  of  the  Temple  30  such 
observations  were  made  during  the  mining  opera- 
tions.* In  some  cases  the  rock  is  visible  in  great 
cisterns  for  a  ooilsiderable  distance,  in  others  its 
absence  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  masonry 
walls.  Thus,  although  it  is  probable  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  earth  covered  the  valley  beds  from 
the  first,  it  is  known  that,  in  parte  where  a  shingle 
of  stones  covers  the  rock,  the  filling  up  of  the 
valleys  has  been  caused  by  the  frequent  demoli- 
tion of  buildings  during  the  various  destructions 
of  the  city. 

By  the  light  of  such  observations  it  is  easy  to 
recover  the  original  features  now  obscured  by  the 
ruins.  The  eastern  spur,  on  which  the  Temple 
stood,  was  flanked  by  the  Kidron  on  the  E.,  and  by 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  W.,  having  its  head  near  the 
present  Damascus  Gate.  This  ridge  was  artificially 
out  across,  at  an  early  period,  N.  of  the  Temple 
Area,  where  its  level  was  2460  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
and  a  second  scarp,  facing  S.  and  about  25  ft. 
high,  was  made,  leaving  a  block  of  rock,  on  which 
the  present  Turkish  Barracks  stand,  and  a  small 
flat  plateau  within,  which  rose  gradually  to  a 
natural  knoll,  now  known  as  the  Sakhrah  or  Sacred 
'  Book.'  From  this  point  the  plateau  narrows  into 
a  ridge,  which  falls  gradually  S.  from  a  level  of 
2440  ft  to  about  2130  ft.  at  the  junction  of  the 
W.  valley  with  the  Kidron  at  Siloam.  West  again 
of  the  narrow  western  valley,  now  filled  up  to  a 
depth  of  some  40  ft.,  the  main  site  of  the  city 
itself  was  cut  in  two  by  a  broad,  deep  recess,  with 
steep  slopes  to  N.  and  S.,  having  its  head  at  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  rises  to  about  2500 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  divides  this  central  valley 
or  recess  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Hinnom 
Valley  W.  of  the  city.  The  great  recess  has  its 
bed  under  the  modern  'Street  of  David'  (which 
runs  down  from  the  W.  or  Jaffa  Gate  towards  the 
Temple),  opening  out  into  the  narrow  valley  already 
noticed  w.  of  the  Temple  hill.  This  broad,  deep 
recess  is  now  also  partially  filled  in,  to  a  depth  of 
60  ft.,  with  rubbish,  and  its  great  breadth  and 
the  steepness  of  its  slopes  were  hardly  suspected 
until  proved  by  the  examination  of  the  rock  in 
various  large  cisterns  in  its  bed,  hidden  under  the 
modern  surface,  and  discovered  about  1872  during 
the  German  excavations  in  the  precincts  of  the 
old  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

The  central  recess  or  valley  thus  divides  the 
site  of  Jerus.  into  a  S.  and  N*.  quarter.  The  S., 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  '  Upper  City ' 
of  Josephus,  is  a  flat  hill,  measuring  about  1000 
yds.  N.  and  S.  by  600  yds.  E.  and  W.  On  the 
N.  it  had  a  very  steep  slope,  with  a  precipice  on 
the  N.E. :  on  other  sides  the  slopes  were  also 
steep,  and  the  plateau,  which  has  an  average 
elevation  of  2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  thus  stands 
600  ft.  above  the  valley  beds  on  the  S.E.  The 
N.  quarter  was  less  extensive,  and  for  the  most 
part  lower  than  the  S.  It  was  formed  by  a  spur 
from  the  main  watershed,  and  connected  with  the 
S.  by  the  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  already  noticed, 
towards  the  W.  of  the  city.  The  N.  spur  appears 
to  have  risen  into  an  isolated  knoll  of  small  area, 

*  This  proves  that  no  depression  divides  Opbel  from  the  temple. 


which  is  now  shown  as  the  traditional  site  oi 
Calvary,  the  summit  being  about  2490  ft.  above 
the  sea.  In  speaking  of  the  topography  of  the 
city  it  will,  however,  be  shown  that  the  outline 
of  the  N.  spur  was  changed  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
by  cutting  down  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  ridge, 
near  the  narrow  valley  which  divided  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  which  was  then  filled  up.  The  later 
Herodian  period  witnessed  an  extension  of  Jerus. 
beyond  this  N.  quarter,  and  the  hill  N.  of  the 
Temple  (separated  off  by  the  artificial  ditch  as 
noticed  above)  was  then  occupied,  and  protected 
by  another  scarp  20  ft.  high,  running  E.  and 
W.,  and  now  supporting  the  modern  city  wall  in 
the  N.E.  quarter.  The  part  of  the  hill  so  included 
in  the  city  (and  which  Josephus  calls  Bezetha) 
rose  to  about  2520  ft.  above  the  sea  close  to  the 
N.  scarp,  and  to  2470  ft.  on  the  8.,  opposite  the 
rook  of  the  Barracks  from  which  the  fosse  separ- 
ated it.  The  city  also  extended,  on  the  N.W., 
over  the  flat  ground  beyond  the  knoll  of  the 
traditional  Calvary,  rising  gradually  to  the  water- 
shed of  Judsea,  2580  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  would 
appear  that  from  an  early  period  the  flat  head  of 
the  narrow  central  valley  was  flanked  by  cliffs, 
the  northern  of  which  (at  Jeremiah's  Grotto  out- 
side the  modern  Damascus  Gate)  formed  a  remark- 
able isolated  knoll,  2570  ft.  above  the  sea,  which 
is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  true  site  of 
Calvary.  The  N.  ditch  was  probably  in  part 
natural,  for  in  the  cliff  under  the  modern  city 
wall,  E.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  great  quarries  under  the  city,  where  the 
Meleki  beds  were  cut  out  for  the  Temple  masonry. 
That  these  quarries  existed  early,  and  were  not 
merely  hewn  for  the  building  of  Herod's  Temple, 
has  been  shown  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  dis- 
covery of  a  rudely  cut  sketch  of  a  cherub,  or 
man-bull,  in  the  ancient  Heb.  or  Phoen.  style, 
attributable  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Herod, 
and  carved  on  the  rock  wall  of  the  quarry. 

The  natural  water  supply  of  Jerus.  is  deficient, 
and  was  very  early  supplemented  by  the  cutting  of 
rain-water  tanks  and  aqueducts.  The  only  natural 
spring  was  in  a  cave  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kidron, 
S.  of  the  Temple  Area.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
intermittent  flow,  due  to  a  natural  syphon  leading 
from  a  subterranean  basin  in  the  rock.  The  water 
collected  by  the  valleys  from  the  rocky  watershed, 
and  sinking,  as  above  explained,  down  to  the  <m- 
pervious  dolomite  beds  beneath  the  hill  spurs,  also 
bursts  out  in  winter  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
valleys,  and  flows  in  a  clear  rapid  stream  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  overflow  is  due  to  the 
sinking  of  a  deep  shaft  at  the  well  now  called  Btr 
Eyiib  ('Job's'  or  '  JoabV  [see  below]  well),  which 
reaches  down  125  ft.  The  well  is  connected  with 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  70  to  90  ft.  below  the  present 
surface,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  and 
reached  by  stairways.  Although  unfinished,  this 
aqueduct  must  have  assisted  in  collecting  the 
waters  to  the  Btr  ByHb.*  The  water  of  the  upper 
spring  was  also  early  diverted  through  an  aque- 
duct to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  as  will  be  explained 
later.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  ol 
Jerus.  it  is  possible  that  the  bed  of  the  Kidron, 
then  much  deeper  than  it  now  is, — in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,— was  occupied  by  a 
stream  flowing  on  the  surface  from  the  upper  cave 
spring,  S.  of  the  Temple.  Water  also  found  its 
way  down  the  narrow  ravine  W.  of  the  Temple 
hill,  and  is  there  still  found  in  the  subterranean 
cave  of  the  Hamm&m  esh-Shefa,  or  'healing-bath,' 
under  the  W.  wall  of  the  present  Haram  enclosure. 
The  shaft  of  the  modem  well  is  86  ft.  deep,  the 
lower  part  having  been  apparently  made  in  the 

*  Thto  well  wu  reopened  In  a.d.  1184  by  the  Frank*,  who 
called  it '  Joab'e  well '  (<.«.  En-rogeQ. 
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Bom.  period.  The  rooky  chamber  and  passage 
at  the  bottom  extend  128  ft.,  bnt  no  ancient 
notice  of  this  reservoir  has  been  discovered  with 
any  certainty.  The  water  supply,  both  here  and 
at  the  Btr  EyHb,  failed  in  the  winter  of  1864-1865, 
being  dependent  on  the  rainfall  of  a  comparatively 
small  area,  near  the  watershed  N.  of  the  city. 
The  various  artificial  reservoirs  which  supplied  the 
city  will  be  described  later.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  any  works  which  may  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Jebusites  before  David  fixed  his  capital 
in  Jerusalem.  The  spring  in  the  Kidron  Valley 
existed  then,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  supply  in 
the  Hamm&m  eth-Shefa  was  also  available,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  Neh  (as  noticed 
later)  the  'Dragon  Spring'  is  mentioned  W.  of 
Jerus.  ;  but  if  a  natural  supply  of  water  is  to  be 
understood,  it  would  seem  to  be  now  dried  up, 
as  there  is  no  known  spring  on  this  side  of  the 
city.  Jos.  calls  this  place  the  '  Serpents'  Pool ' 
(BJ  V.  iii.  2). 

HI.  History. — In  accordance  with  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Jos.  Ant.  L  x.  2,  TU.  xi.  3 ;  War*,  VL  x.  1), 
Jerus.  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  city 
(SALEM  ?)  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gn  14u,  where 
see  the  cautious  note  of  Dillmann),  whose  king, 
Melchizedek,  was  priest  of  God  Most  High  (El 
Eluon).  The  city  is  next  noticed  as  the  capital  of 
a  Canaanite  king  at  the  time  of  the  Het.  conquest 
(Jos  10*).  The  inhabitants  were  Jebusites ;  and 
although  its  king  was  killed  (Jos  10s*),  yet  Jerus.  was 
not  attacked  until  later  ( Jg  1*  [?]),  and  remained  a 
Jebusite  town,  and '  city  of  the  stranger '  ( Jg  19""11), 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  discovery  of  letters 
from  the  early  governor  of  Jerus.  to  Amenophis 
(c.  B.C.  1480-1440),  in  the  Tel  el-Amaraa  collection, 
gives  us  some  additional  light  on  the  history  of  the 
city.  It  is  clear  from  various  references  that  an 
Egyptian  resident,  supported  by  an  Egyptian 
garrison,  was  there  established  at  a  time  when 
all  the  Philistine  towns  (including  Gezer)  were 
also  held  by  Egypt.  But  this  garrison  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  general  rebellion 
of  Pal.  and  Syria  against  Egypt,  and  the  king 
of  Jerus.  reported  that,  in  consequence,  all  the 
country  had  rebelled  to  the  Khabiri  (see  Hebrews), 
who  had  occupied  Aijalon,  Lachish,  Gezer,  Ash- 
kelon,  and  Zorah,  his  own  position  being  perilous 
in  consequence.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Jerus. 
was  already  a  royal  Canaanite  city  before  the  Heb. 
conquest  under  Joshua. 

The  boundary  line  of  Jndah  was  so  drawn  as 
to  leave  Jerus.  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin  (Jos  IS1,  cf. 
18",  both  P;  in  15*  ME]  Jerus.  belongs  to  Judah) ; 
the  border  ran  from  En- 


tin  the  Kidron)  along 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  S.  of  Jerusalem.  The  city 
was  attacked  by  Judah  (Jos  15";  in  Jg  1"  Ben- 
jamin has  possibly  been  substituted  for  Judah ; 
Jc  i»  is  a  very  doubtful  passage,  see  Moore's  note), 
who,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the 
original  Jebusites.  The  choice  of  Jerus.  as  a 
capital,  in  David's  time,  was  probably  due  to  its 
being  already  an  important  town,  in  a  position 
more  central  than  Hebron,  and  less  exposed  to 
incursion  from  the  plains  than  Shechem.  David's 
men  scaled  the  'gutter,'*  or  'water -channel' 
(zinnor,  ra/pa((0tSt),  and  took  the '  mountain  fort  of 
Zion,'  or '  citadel '  ("Axpa),  which  Josephus  identifies 
with  the  Upper  Agora  of  his  own  time  ( Wart,  v. 
iv.  1).  The  mockery  of  David  by  the  Jebusites  shows 
that  Jerus.  was  considered  a  strong  fortress  (2  S  5*"*). 
The  occupation  of  the  citadel  did  not  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jebusites,  for  at  a  later  period 
David  appears  to  have  been  friendly  with  Araunah 
the  Jebusite.  Jerus.  at  the  time  of  this  conquest 
(about  B.C.  1000)  included  not  only  the  fort  of  the 

•  On  the  various  explanations  that  have  been  offend  of  the 
very  obscure  paaaage  2  S  6»,  eee  Driver,  ad  lac 


upper  city,  but  also  a  quarter  called  Hillo  (2  8  5*), 
which  the  LXX  renders  'Axpa.  Josephus  state! 
that  David  joined  the  lower  city  (rip>  kJltu  s-oXtri 
to  the  citadel  (•ri)v  "Axpar),  surrounding  both  with 
walls  (see  1  Ch  ll4"8),  and  established  himself  in 
the  citadel,  calling  it  (or  else  Jerus.  generally)  the 
city  of  David.  The  ark  was  soon  after  brought 
to  the  city  of  David,  and  '  placed  in  the  tent  that 
David  had  pitched  for  it'  (2  S  61MT,  1  Ch  13" 
15*-16*).  The  site  of  the  Temple  was  afterwards 
chosen  at  the  'threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite'  (2  S  2418,  1  Ch  211"8),  which  site  was 
bought  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver  (about  £9),  or, 
according  to  the  later  account  (1  Ch  21s),  for  600 
shekels  of  gold.  Preparations  for  the  building 
were  made  by  David,  and  the  Temple  was  begun 
by  Solomon  in  the  month  of  Ziv  (latter  part  of 
April),  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  (about  B.C. 
965),  and  finished  in  the  month  Bui  (Oct.),  seven 
years  later  (1  K  61"*8).  The  ark  was  finally  re- 
moved out  of  the  city  of  David  into  the  Temple 
(1  K81"8),  at  the  feast  of  consecration  in  the  seventh 
month,  Ethanim  (September).  The  royal  palace 
of  hewn  stone  and  cedar  was  not  finished  till  later 
(1  K  71'"),  and  two  bronze  pillars  were  cast  for 
the  Temple,  with  a  'sea'  or  large  reservoir,  and 
other  vessels  (1  K  71*-*1).   The  Temple,  which  in 

Slan  and  adornment  resembled  those  in  Babylon, 
escribed  in  a  later  age  in  the  records  of  Nebuch., 
was  provided  with  an  altar  court  with  walls  and 
cedar  beams  (1  K  6W) ;  but  the  dimensions  of  this 
court  are  not  noticed.  It  is  stated  that  the '  inner ' 
or  altar  court  was  separated  from  other  outer 
courts  (2  Ch  23*"8).  The  royal  palace  appears  (at 
will  be  shown  in  dealing  with  Topography)  tc 
have  stood  near  the  Temple  on  the  S.,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  city  of  David  (1  K  9*,  cf.  78).  Solomon 
also  built  the  wall  of  Jerus.,  and  '  shut  in  the  ravine 
[! ;  BV  '  repaired  the  breach ' ;  Heb.  n?""*  of 
the  city  of  David'  (1  K  9"  11").  Jerus.  was  en- 
larged by  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  Palace 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  David. 

After  the  revolt  of  Israel  from  Behoboam,  Jerus. 
was  attacked  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt  (about  B.C. 
935),  when  the  gold  shields  made  by  Solomon  fell 
a  prey,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  of 
the  Palace.  We  possess  a  monumental  record  in 
which  Shishak  (Sheshonk)  gives  the  names  of  133 
cities  in  Pal.  subdued  during  this  campaign,  and 
the  last  name  Iura  .  .  .,  though  unfortunately 
half-defaced,  may  perhaps  represent  Jerusalem. 
Another  attack  on  the  city  (about  B.C.  850)  is 
recorded  (2  Ch  211*)  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  when 
the  Phil,  and  Arabs  near  Egypt  sacked  the  '  king's 
house.'  After  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  and  murder 
of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  at  Jezreel,  Athaliah, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  her  grandson,  was 
slain  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  probably  about 
B.C.  842  (2  K  ll18,  2  Ch 23") ;  and  about  B.C.  78S 
Jehoash  of  Israel  marched  on  Jerus.  from  the  W 
plain,  and  broke  down  400  cubits  of  the  wall  on 
the  W.,  carrying  off  once  more  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Palace  (2  K  14'»-M,  2  Ch  25"). 
The  incursion  of  Bamman-nirari  from  Assyria 
(about  B.C.  803)  into  N.  Israel  and  to  Damascus, 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  strengthening  of  Jerus. 
by  Uzziah  (2  Ch  26*- u),  when  towers  were  built  on 
the  W.,  on  that  part  of  the  wall  broken  down 
some  twenty  years  before.  The  city  was  protected 
by  engines  of  war,  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Assyr.  pictures.  Jotham  (about  B.C.  742-736)  also 
strengthened  J.  by  building  the  '  higher  gate '  of 
the  Temple,  and  a  wall  on  Ophel,  S.  of  the  same 
(2  K  158*,  2  Ch  27").    The  conquests  of  Tiglath- 

Sileser  in  Syria  were  then  causing  anxiety  in 
udah.  Ahaz,  the  next  king,  was  tributary  to 
this  Assyr.  conqueror  (about  B.C.  734),  and  before 
that  date  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemies  ol 
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Tiglath-pileser, — Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah 
of  Samaria, — who,  however,  failed  to  take  Jems. 
(2  K  16*).  The  fall  of  Samaria  to  Sargon  alarmed 
Hezekiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments— from  a  military  point  of  view — which 
were  carried  out  in  J  eras.,  in  the  water  supply  of 
SlLOAM  (which  see),  may  have  been  begun  by 
Ahaz  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Damascus  in  B.C. 
732  (Is  8*).  The  advance  of  Sennacherib  rendered 
it  necessary  to  prepare  for  attack  about  B.C.  701 
(Is  22u),  and  the  aqueduct  from  Gihon  to  Siloam 
was  probably  complete  when  the  Assyr.  came  to 
Jems.  (2  K20*>,  2Ch  32*>).  The  account  which  we 
possess  of  this  attack  ia  the  records  of  Senna- 
cherib harmonizes  with  that  found  in  the  Bible 
(2  K  lo^-lO",  2  Ch  32»-»  Is  36.  37).  Sennacherib 
records  (see  Schrader,  KAT%)  that  be  invaded 
Philistia  in  B.C.  701,  and  defeated  the  Egyptians 
at  Altaka ;  that  he  set  up  new  tributary  rulers 
in  Ekron  and  Ashdod ;  and  '  captured  forty-six 
cities' of  Judah,  shutting  up  Hezekiah  in  Jerus., 
like  '  a  bird  in  a  cage.'  Be  speaks  of  the  riches 
sent  to  Nineveh  from  Jerus.,  but  in  silent  regard- 
ing the  disaster  that  overtook  his  army  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  drove  back  the  Assyr.  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  saved  Jerus.  for  a  century. 
The  alliance  with  Egypt  (see  Is  36a)  prevented  any 
danger  from  Egypt  to  Hezekiah's  capital,  but 
that  with  Babylon  (Is  39)  was  less  useful,  since 
Merodach-baladan  was  defeated  by  Sennacherib 
in  B.C.  696.  Manasseh  (acceding  probably  about 
B.C.  695)  was  tributary  to  Esarhaddon  and  Assur- 
banipal,  according  to  their  inscriptions,  and  the 
former  attacked  Egypt  in  680,  and  finally  took 
Memphis  (Nah  38)  in  B.C.  670.  The  carrying  of 
Manasseh  to  Babylon  (2  Ch  33")  appears  to  have 
occurred  under  Assurbanipal  (see  Jos.  Ant.  x.  iii.  2) 
after  B.C.  668,  and  this  king  is  known  to  have 
restored  Babylon  as  his  southern  capital.  The 
further  fortification  of  Jerus.  by  a  wall  on  Ophel, 
outside  the  original  city  of  David,  and  extending 
to  the  Fish  Gate  on  the  N.  of  Jerus.,  was  effected 
apparently  after  his  restoration.  Amon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Manasseh,  reigned  only  two  years,  and 
the  rule  of  Josiah  coincided  with  the  last  years  of 
Assyr.  empire,  witnessing  the  terrible  Scythian 
raid  which  swept  down  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
The  Law  was  discovered  in  the  Temple,  and  a  great 
reformation  effected  in  B.c.  621  (2  K  22,  2  Ch  34)  ; 
but  in  B.C.  609  Necho  marched  to  the  aid  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Umman-manda  (see  Davidson, 
Nahwm,  note  at  end),  who  combined  against  Nine- 
veh, and  Josiah,  endeavouring  to  stop  his  advance, 
was  slain  at  Megiddo  (2  K  23").  The  allies  soon 
.  quarrelled  over  the  spoils ;  and  the  defeat  of  Necho 
at  Carchemish  left  Pal.  an  easy  prey  to  Nebuch. 
of  Babylon,  the  new  master  of  W.  Asia.  In  B.C.  597 
Jerus.  was  taken  and  despoiled  (2  K  24"~u),  and 
Jehoiachin  carried  to  Babylon.  In  B.C.  586  Nebuch. 
again  attacked  Zedekiah,  who  fled  '  by  the  way  to 
the  Arabah '  (2  K  254),  or  from  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  city.  On  the  7th  of  Ab  the  city  was  entered 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  on  the  9th  (about  1st  Aug.), 
according  to  the  Mishnic  traditions  {Taanith  iv.  7), 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Solomon  was  destroyed, 
with  the  Palace  and  all  the  chief  buildings  of 
Jerusalem.  The  walls  were  broken  down.  The 
treasures  of  the  city  had  already  been  taken  in 
the  first  raid  ;  the  sacred  vessels  were  now  carried 
away  (2  K  25u,  2  Ch  36l«),  and  the  ark  itself  was 
probably  removed,  since  Nebuchadnezzar's  prac- 
tice in  other  cases  was  to  carry  off  all  objects  of 
veneration  belonging  to  defeated  peoples.  Many 
of  the  chief  men  of  Judah  had  followed  Jehoiachin 
into  captivity,  and  the  rest  now  followed  Zede- 
kiah, leaving  only  the  'poor  of  the  land  as  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen  under  a  Babylonian  ruler 
of  Palestine  (2  K  25ls). 


The  history  of  the  ruined  city  remains  a  blank 
until  Cyrus  arose  and  wrested  the  empire  from 
Nabonidus,  the  last  Babylonian  king.  The  Jews, 
like  the  Phcen.,  were  content  to  remain  subject  to 
the  tolerant  Aryan  race  which  ruled  from  India 
to  Egypt.  The  Temple  was  refounded  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ezr  3U),  and  was  completed  twenty  years 
later  (Ezr  6U).  The  return  of  Ezra  to  Jerus.,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Law,  may  be  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (B.C.  458);  see  Zekub- 
babel.  Acc.  to  Jos.  (Ant.  XI.  vii.  1),  Bagoses,  a 
general  of  Artaxerxes  n.,  profaned  the  Temple, 
and  laid  a  tax  on  the  sacrifices.  The  restoration 
of  Jerus.  by  Nehemiah  (Neh  3)  was  merely  a  re- 
building of  the  ancient  wall  found  in  ruins ;  but 
this  account  is  the  most  complete  that  we  possess 
of  the  ancient  topography  of  the  city. 

The  battle  of  Issus  and  taking  of  Tyre  laid  PaL 
at  the  feet  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  about  B.C 
332  he  visited  Jerus.,  according  to  Jos.  (Ant.  XI. 
viii.  4).  The  city  suffered,  after  his  death,  from 
the  long  struggle  between  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 
and  the  Seleucidte  in  Antiooh.  Ptol.  Soter,  son 
of  Logus,  entered  Jerus.  on  the  Sabbath  in  B.C. 
305  (Ant.  XII.  LI),  and  Antiochus  III.  (called  the 
Great)  took  the  city  from  the  Egyp.  in  B.C.  219 
(Ant.  XII.  iii.  3).  The  influence  of  Greek  art  and 
customs  began  to  spread  over  Pal.  under  the 
Seleucidse,  and  when  Antiochus  rv.  (Epiphanes) 
visited  Jerus.  in  aa  172,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  gymnasium  (perhaps  the  XyBtus,  W.  of  the 
Temple),  built  by  the  Hellenists  in  the  Holy  City 
(1  Mac  1",  2  Mac  48"1*,  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  v.  1).  Two 

J ears  later,  Antiochus,  defeated  in  Egypt,  entered 
eras,  unopposed,  in  a  Sabbatic  year  (1  Mac  1*, 
Ant.  xn.  v.  3).  The  Jews,  for  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  had  been  peaceful  subjects 
of  Pers.  and  Gr.  overlords,  but  the  growth  of 
Gr.  influence  alarmed  the  pious,  and  the  tyranny 
of  Epiphanes  bred  a  desperate  spirit  of  revolt. 
In  B.C.  168  Apollonius,  the  Gr.  general,  was  sent 
to  Jerus.  by  Antiochus,  with  orders  to  suppress 
the  national  religion.  On  the  15th  of  Chislev  he 
desecrated  the  Temple  by  sacrifice  of  swine, — 
probably  in  honour  of  Ashtoreth  and  Tammuz, 
to  whom  swine  were  sacrificed  in  this  age  in 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia, — and  an  image  of  a  boar 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Jerus.  (1  Mac  1", 
Ant.  xn.  v.  4).  The  Gr.  garrison  was  placed  in  a 
newly  erected  citadel  on  Akra,  which — as  will  be 
shown  later — is  identified  by  Jos.  with  the  Lower 
City.  This  citadel  dominated  the  Temple,  and 
during  the  revolt  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  its  garrison 
held  out  even  after  the  defeat  of  three  Gr.  armies 
sent  against  the  patriotic  leader.  In  B.C.  165,  after 
the  second  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  Judos  and  his 
followers  restored  the  half-ruinous  and  neglected 
Temple,  erecting  a  new  altar  in  place  of  that  dese- 
crated by  Apollonius.  The  'Feast  of  Lights,'  on 
the  25th  of  Chislev,  still  commemorates  this  restora- 
tion (1  Mac  4M,  Ant.  xu.  vii.  7).  Two  years  later, 
however,  Antiochus V.  (Eupator)  retook  Jerus.,  and 
overthrew  the  walls  of  the  city  and  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mac  6°,  Ant.  xn.  ix.  5).  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Judas  at  Elasa,  following  soon  after 
his  victory  at  Adasa  over  Bacchides  the  desecrator 
of  the  Temple,  a  period  of  misfortune  for  the 
Hasmonsean  house  followed ;  but  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas, 
the  national  cause  prospered.  In  B.C.  143  Jonathan 
built  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  Jerus.  to  separate  the 
Akra  citadel  from  the  Upper  Market  or  Agora 
(1  Mac  12",  Ant.  XUI.  vi.  7).  His  successor  Simon, 
the  wisest  and  most  prosperous  of  these  famous 
brethren,  finally  took  the  Akra  citadel  on  the  23rd 
of  Ziv  in  B.C.  139,  and  partly  levelled  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  had  stood — a  labour  lasting  three 
years  (1  Mac  14",  Ant.  xni.  vi.  7  :  on  the  historical 
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reliability  of  this  statement  see  Schtirer,  HJP 
L  L  262,  note  14).  John  Hyrcanus,  his  son,  who, 
being  at  Gazara,  escaped  the  massacre  at  Dok, 
was  besieged  in  B.C.  134  in  Jerus.  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  and  is  said  by  Jos.  to  have  opened  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  taken  treasure  thence  (Ant. 
Xin.  viiL  4).  After  his  successful  rule  the  quarrels 
of  the  Hasmoneeans  brought  further  trouble  on 
the  city,  and  the  Romans,  having  under  Pompey 
conquered  Armenia  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  the 
borders  of  Persia,  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Palestine.  An  alliance  with  Rome  was  one  of 
the  latest  acts  of  Judas  Maccabteus,  and  had  been 
renewed  later.  The  country  had  been  at  peace 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  the  Gr.  influence  (as  witnessed  by 
his  coins)  had  been  steadily  reasserting  its  power. 
After  the  death  of  Alexandra-Salome,  the  able 
widow  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  a  war  of  succession 
broke  out  between  her  sons.  Hyrcanus  n.,  aided 
by  Aretas  (Harith)  the  Arab  king  of  Petra,  besieged 
Aristobulus  II.  in  Jerus.  in  B.C.  65  ;  but  Scaurus, 
one  of  Pompey's  generals,  ordered  him  to  raise  the 
siege  {Ant.  XIV.  ii.  1).  In  B.C.  63  Pompey  himself 
besieged  Jerus.,  to  put  an  end  to  the  increasing 
anarchy.  Aristobulus  was  removed,  the  walls  were 
demolished,  and  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Temple 
was  thrown  down.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  The  city  was  made 
tributary  to  Rome  (Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4 ;  War*,  L  viL  1). 
The  subjection  of  Pal.  was,  however,  not  yet  oom- 

flete.  In  b.c.  55  Crassus,  before  his  defeat  in 
'arthia,  again  pillaged  the  Temple  (Ant.  XIV.  vii.  1), 
and  in  B.C.  47  the  Hasmon.  rule  came  to  an  end ; 
Antipater  the  Idumcean,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  was  made  ruler  of 
Pal.  by  Julius  Ceesar  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Four  years  later  his  famous  son,  Herod 
the  Great,  became  joint  ruler  with  Phasael,  and  in 
B.C.  40  became  Procurator  of  Judaea,  by  order  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  then  driven  from  Jerus.  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  under  their  prince 
Pacorus,  who  re-established  the  Hasmon.  Antigonns 
(Wart,  I.  xiii.  13).  In  B.C.  37  Herod,  assisted  by 
Sosius  the  Rom.  governor  of  Syria,  took  the  city 
from  Antigonus  (Ant.  xrv.  xvi.  2),  and  a  period  of 
strong  rule  and  peace  followed.  In  B.C.  24  Herod 
built  his  palace  in  Jerus.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  upper 
city — the  old  Hasmonsean  palace  being  on  the  E., 
near  the  Temple  bridge.  He  also  restored  the 
citadel  Baris  or  Antonia,  N.  of  the  Temple,  and 
celebrated  games  in  a  new  theatre  in  the  city  (Ant. 
xv.  viii.  1-5,  ix.  1).  Later  in  his  reign,  in  B.C.  19, 
Herod  began  to  replace  the  ancient  Temple  en- 
closure by  a  new  and  much  larger  structure,  and 
this  work  was  finished  in  B.C.  11  (Ant.  xv.  xi.  3,  6). 
The  death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of  the  Nativity 
(B.C.  4),  was  signalized  by  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  eagle  erected  over  the  Temple  porch  ( Wart, 
L  xxxiiL  3, 8).  The  history  of  Jerus.  under  Herod's 
successors,  and  under  the  procurators,  is  almost  a 
blank.  In  A.  D.  35  Pontius  Pilate  was  recalled,  in 
consequence  of  the  riots  caused  by  appropriating 
the  Corban  to  the  purpose  of  making  an  aqueduct 
from  near  Bethlehem  to  the  Temple  (Ant.  xvxn. 
iii.  2).  Agrippa  the  tetrarch,  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  began  the  building  of  a  new  wall  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  city,  about  ten  years  after  the 
Crucifixion  (A.D.  41-44),  and  Jerus.  appears  to  have 
grown  much  larger  during  the  Rom.  period  (Ant. 
xrx.  vii.  2,  viii.  2).  King  Agrippa,  son  of  the  last, 
built  a  palace  in  the  upper  city  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  11), 
about  a.d.  56,  and  the  Temple  courts  were  com- 
pleted in  A.D.  64  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  7).  The  Jewish 
discontent,  gradually  increasing  since  the  time  of 
Agrippa's  death,  led  to  revolt  against  the  incom- 
petent procurator  Gessius  Floras  in  A.D.  66, 
ar»l  during  the  riots  the  palaces  and  Antonia 


were  burnt  (Ant.  XX.  xi.  1 ;  Wart,  n.  xviL  6). 
Cestius  Gallus,  president  of  Syria,  besieged  Jerus. 
in  consequence,  and  took  the  third  wall  on  the 
N.,  bnt  retreated  in  panic  ( Wart,  II.  xix.  1-9),  and 
Vespasian  was  called  to  re-establish  Rom.  power 
in  Palestine.  The  campaign  was  slow  and  system- 
atic, and  not  until  all  the  country  to  the  N.  had 
been  subdued,  and  Jericho  and  the  plains  of 
Joppa  reconquered,  did  the  Rom.  army  advance 
to  the  attack  of  Jerus.,  a  task  left  to  Titus  in 
consequence  of  Vespasian's  becoming  emperor. 
The  great  siege  in  a.d.  70  was  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  ever  undergone  by  the  city,  and  the  full 
account  by  Jos.  illustrates  the  topography  of 
Jerus.  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  and 
strength. 

The  great  siege  lasted  143  days,  from  the  14th 
Abib,  when  the  Romans  encamped  on  Scopus 
( Wart.  v.  xiii.  7)  until  the  final  conflagration  on 
the  8th  of  Elnl  (Wart,  VI.  viii  5).  The  dates  of 
the  principal  events  may  be  briefly  given. 
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Chief  Brant*. 


Romans  arrive,  John  Mine  the  Temple 

(Wart.r.  vii.  7-171 
First  day  of  actual  siege  {Wan,  v. 

vii.  2). 

Wall  of  Agrippa  taken.  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation of  Temple  (Wart,  V.  vii.  2X 

Second  wall  taken.  Romans  repulsed 
(Wart,  V.  rili.1). 

Second  wall  retaken  (Wart,  V.  tUL  2). 

Banks  raised  against  Antonia,  after 
three  days*  rest  and  review  of  troops 
(Wart,  v.  ix.  2). 

Banks  against  Antonia,  and  others  com- 
menced 12th  ZIv  against  Hippicus, 
are  completed  (Wart,  v.  xi.  2). 

Bank  at  Antonia  mined  by  the  Jews 
(Wart,  v.  xi.  <). 

Banks  against  upper  city  destroyed  by 
Jews  (Wart,  v.  xi.  6). 

A  wall  of  drcumvaUation  begun  and 
built  in  three  days  (Wan,  v.  xU.  2). 

New  banks  begun  against  Antonia 
occupying  21  days  (Wart,  VL  I  11 

Antonia  attacked.  Romans  repulsed. 
The  wall  falls  during  the  night 
(Wart,  VL  L  8X 

Sabtnus  killed  Invading  the  Temple. 

Antonia  surprised  by  night  (Wart, 
VLl. «,  71 

The  dally  sacrifloe  falls  (TaanUh  lv.  4). 
Antonia  demolished  during  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Banks  raised  against 
the  inner  Temple  (Wart,  vl  ii.  1,  71 

The  Jews  set  fire  to  the  N.  and  W. 
cloisters  (Wart,  vi.  L  SI 

The  Romans  fire  part  of  cloisters  (Wart, 
vi.  Hi.  IX 

The  Jews  destroy  the  W.  cloister 
(Wars,  vt  iii.  11 

The  Romans  destroy  the  N.  cloister 
(Wart,  vl  Iii.  2). 

Engines  batter  the  inner  Temple  wall 
for  six  days.  Two  banks  being  com- 
pleted (Wart,  VL  iv.  1). 

The  gate  Moked  is  undermined  (Tin- 
nttA  iv.  »1  The  Rom.  soldiers  set 
Ore  to  the  Temple  by  night  (Wart, 
VL  It.  61  The  city  is  plundered,  the 
lower  city  burnt,  the  family  of  bates 
submits  (Wart,  vl  vi.  3,  41 

Banks  raised  against  the  upper  city 
on  N.W.  and  N.K.  (Wart,  vl  viii.  IX 

Banks  finished  after  18  days  ( ITors,  vl 

viii.  4X 

Final  conflagration  and  conquest  of 
the  city  (Wan,  vl  viii.  6X 


The  first  day  of  the  siege  (23rd  Abib)  corre- 
sponded in  A.D.  70  to  the  9th  April.  That  lunar 
months  must  be  supposed  is  shown  by  Jos.  (Wart, 
vl  viii.  1,  9).  The  final  fall  of  Jerus.  took  place  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  on  4th  September.  Tha 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  besieged  from  famine, 
thirst,  and  disease  were  thus  intensified  by  the 
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season.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  as 
to  these  sufferings,  or  as  to  the  various  factions 
whose  conflicts  added  to  the  general  misery.  The 
Idunueans,  introduced  by  one  faction  to  support 
themselves,  thought  only  of  plunder;  and  con- 
certed action  against  the  Romans  was  rendered 
difficult.  The  numbers  of  the  besieged  are  stated 
by  Tacitus  at  600,000  (Hiit.  v.  13) ;  the  estimate  of 
over  a  million  by  Jos.  is  incredible  ( Wars,  a.  xiv. 
3,  V.  vi.  1,  ziiL  7,  VI.  ir.  Z).  The  ordinary  popula- 
tion cannot  have  exceeded  30,000  at  most ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  Idunueans 
being  admitted,  the  city  must  have  been  densely 
crowded.  The  Jewish  system  perished  in  blood 
and  fire,  and  the  few  survivors  were  made  victims 
of  the  circus  games  at  Ceesarea,  or  led  captive  to' 
Borne,  where,  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  silver 
trumpets  from  the  Temple  (but  not  the  ark,  which 
never  stood  in  the  Temple  after  the  time  of 
Nebuch.),  are  shown  as  spoils  of  this  great 
victory. 

In  order  to  understand  the  topography  of  Jerus.,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish its  later  remains,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  follow  the 
history  from  A.D.  70  down  to  the  present  day.  After  the  capture 
of  the  upper  city,  the  watts  of  the  city  and  of  the  Temple  were 
thrown  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  towers  and  part 
of  the  W.  wall  (Wan,  vn.  i.  1),  which  remained  as  the  fortress 
of  the  legion  left  in  charge.  Jerus.  has  no  history  for  sixty 
rears  after  its  destruction,  but  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  (A.D.  117)  appears  to  record  the  worship  there  of  Berapia 
by  a  reteran  who  may  even  hare  been  present  with  Titus.  In 
A.D.  ISO  Hadrian  Tinted  Jerus.,  and  in  A.D.  184  occurred  the 
desperate  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Bar  Ooohba  and  Rabbi 
Akiba.  They  were  expelled  from  Jerus.  by  Julius  Serenas  (Dion 
Osseins,  Irix.  18),  and  according  to  later  statements  (Talm.  Jer. 
Taanith  ir.  and  Jerome,  Comm.  on  Ztc  a»)  T.  Annius  Bufui 
ploughed  up  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  In  the  following 
year  they  were  massacred  at  Bother  (Blttlr)  close  to  Jerus.  on 
the  W.  In  A.D.  ISO  Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city,  and  called  It  £3ia 
OapitoUna.  H«  dedicated  the  Temple  site  to  Jupiter  Capitol- 
in  as,  and  decreed  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Jerus. — a  decree 
which,  though  perhaps  not  always  enforced,  was  still  In  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Constat!  tine  (Dion  Cassias,  lxix.  It ;  Euse- 
blue,  Hitt.  Bcclet.  It.  6>  The  city  of  Hadrian  appears  to  hare 
been  smaller  than  that  of  the  time  of  Titus,  sinoe  the  8.  part  of 
the  upper  city  was  outside  the  wall  In  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  In 
A.B.  ISO  Hadrian  found  only  a  tew  houses  and  seven  synagogues 

SM  Bibiia  Sams,  pp.  893-466).  Only  one  of  these  was  standing 
the  4th  cent.  (Bordeaux  Pilgrim).  Hadrian  appears  to  hare 
repaired  the  walls  (Ororius,  Hitt.  XT.,  written  about  A.D.  416), 
and,  according  to  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (which  Is,  however,  a 
late  authority),  the  new  buildings  included  '  the  two  markets' 
(hpirimy,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  trwamtron,  a  Utronymphon,  and 
a  dodeiapylon,  formerly  called  anabathmot  (In  Ann.  S  ML 
Hadr.).  Euseblus  (Lift  qf  Constantine,  lit  St)  speaks  of  a 
temple  of  Venus  erected  in  the  city,  at  the  site  of  the  subse- 
quent Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  was  afterwards  (see 
Fetellus  In  A.O.  1161-1167)  attributed  to  Hadrian.  Jerome 
Bpitt.  48)  speaks  of  a  marble  statue  of  Venus  '  on  the  rock  of 
he  Cross,'  and  Euseblus  connects  her  worship  with  the  dark 
care  M')  under  this  rock.  A  ooln  of  Antoninus  Pius  repre- 
sents Venus  in  a  tetrastyle  temple  with  the  legend  O.A.O.,  and 
later  ooins  of  Aurelius  and  Several  hare  the  same  reverse  with 
the  legend  Col.  JSL  Cap.  It  seems  clear  that  either  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonlnes  erected  this  Venus  temple  in  the  N.  quarter  of 
Jerus.,  when  it  was  rebuilt  ss  a  pagan  city.  A  coin  of  Hadrian, 
struck  in  Jerus.,  shows  a  temple  which  may  be  the  same. 
,'erome  also  Informs  us  (Comm.  Is  28  and  Mt  24")  that  eques- 
trian statues  of  Hadrian  were  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  together  with  an  idol  of  Jove.  These  were  still  standing 
in  A.D.  888  (Bordeaux  Pilgrim),  and  an  inscription  on  a  stone 
now  built  upside  down  Into  the  8.  wall  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure  bears  the  name  of  Hadrian,  and  probably  belonged  to 
one  of  these  statues.  The  head  of  a  small  statue  was  picked  up 
by  a  peasant,  in  the  road  N.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  in  1878. 
It  is  crowned  with  laurel,  and  the  Bom.  eagle  appears  on  the 
front  of  the  crown.  The  features  resemble  those  of  known 
statues  of  Hadrian,  and  the  head  may  hare  belonged  to  one 
of  the  above  statues. 
A  cohort  was  stationed  at  Jerus.  to  prevent  the  Jews  enter- 
;  the  city  (Sulpic  Severus,  BitU  Sac  11.  25),  and  the  decree 
1  held  in  a.d.  812  (Euseblus,  Thtophania).    But  In  a.d.  888 

gordeaux  Pilgrim)  we  And  the  Jews  allowed  annually  to  visit 
e  'pierced  stone,'  which  was  near  Hadrian's  statue  In  the 
Temple.  They  anointed  the  stone,  lamented  over  It,  and  tore 
their  garments.  It  apparently  represented  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  over  which  no  building  is  mentioned,  and  is  usually 
Identified  with  the  Sakhrah  or  sacred  '  rock,'  still  remarkable 
for  the  shaft  which  pierces  down  to  the  cave  beneath  from  the 
surface  of  the  rock.  Jerome  also  speaks  (Comm.  Ezk  1")  of 
the  Jews  entering  Jems,  to  wail,  In  his  own  time.  He  says 
that  tor  fifty  yean  (or  until  A.D.  180)  Jerus.  remained  laid  even 
with  the  ground, 


lug  i 
still 


,  and  lost  its  former  name  (Comm.  Exk  £1) ; 


but  under  Hadrian  It  regained  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
provincial  capital. 

We  hear  no  more  of  its  history  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantino;  but. 
In  the  tombs  on  Olivet,  stone  boxes  nave  been  found  (otteo- 
phaai)  belonging  to  the  2nd,  8rd,  and  4th  oents.  A.D.,  which 
held  the  bones  of  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  there  collected 
close  to  the  Valley  of  Judgment  The  traditional  tomb  of  St. 
Pelagia  (noticed  from  the  4th  cent  down)  contains  also  an 
early  Or.  text— 'Courage  Domitela,  none  is  immortal '—which 
may  (as  compared  with  others  in  Bashan)  belong  to  the  2nd  or 
8rd  oent  a.d.  Pilgrimages  began  to  be  customary  in  the  latter 
cent.,  when  Alexander,  a  bishop  of  Gappadoda,  visited  Jerus.; 
and  a  female  pilgrim  is  notioed  by  Cyprian.  In  A.D.  816  Euseblus 
speaks  of  pilgrims  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  witness 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  to  worship  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (where  the  footprints  of  Christ  were  shown),  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  sacred  station  then  known. 
Our  first  account  of  the  city  under  its  new  conditions  is  that 
of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  arrived  while  the  new  cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (or  'Church  of  the  Anastasis')  was  being 
built  by  Constantino's  order  in  A.D.  888.  As  regards  the  recog- 
nition of  the  site,  we  have  no  statement  In  earlier  authors  to 
show  that  the  true  locality  was  preserved  by  tradition.  The 
legend  of  Helena's  miraculous  discovery  of  the  Cross  is  un- 
noticed by  contemporary  writers,  though  in  A.D.  826  the  mother 
of  Constantine  visited  Bethlehem  and  Olivet  The  Cross  itself 
is  only  noticed  by  St  Cyril  twenty  years  after  the  great  Basilica 
was  built,  and  In  A.D.  888  by  Jerome  (Spit.  Paula,  61  Euse- 
blus gives  what  purports  to  be  Constantino's  letter  to  Macarius 
(Coron.  Ann.  889)  ordering  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
which  he  elsewhere  fully  describes  (Life  of  Conttantme,  bk. 
ni.  chs.  84-89).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sites  described 
are  the  same  still  shown,  but  the  letter  to  Macarius  speaks  of 
them  ss  'long  hidden  under  the  earth';  and  Euseblus  says 
that  the  Venus  temple  was  first  destroyed,  and  'beyond  all 
hope'  the  sacred  tomb  was  found  under  the  mound  then 
cleared  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ancient  Jewish  tomb 
(now  called  that  of  Nicodemus)  was  discovered,  and  that  the 
traditional  Holy  Sepulchre  (a  tomb  of  the  Or.  and  Bom.  type) 
is  rock-cut;  the  surrounding  rock  is  said  to  hare  been  cut 
away  to  leave  the  monument  Isolated  In  the  flat  surrounding 
space. 

What  Is  lacking  Is  any  evidence  that  the  sites  are  genuine. 
The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Cross  is  first  told  by  Bunaus  in 
A.D.  410,  and  by  Theodoret  about  A.D.  440.  The  4th  cent 
was  an  uncritical  age,  and  many  of  the  sites  shown  to  pilgrims 
were  impossible— such  as  that  of  Bephidim  in  Moab  (St  Sylvia), 
of  Job's  Stone  in  Bashan,  and  of  the  Transfiguration  on  Olivet 
—a  blunder  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  also  makes  David  to 
hare  met  Goliath  near  JesxeeL  The  situation  of  the  sites  which 
Constantine  honoured  awakened  apparently  some  suspicions 
from  an  early  age.  Euseblus  (Life  <u  Comtantine,  Ui  83)  speaks 
of  the  new  Jems,  rising  round  the  Basilica  opposite  the  old 
Jerus.  In  ruins;  and  medisrval  writers  all  explain  that  the 
extension  of  the  city,  which  in  the  4th  cent  A.D.  surrounded 
the  Venus  temple,  was  due  to  Hadrian.  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  topography  and  military  considerations  tend,  however,— 
as  will  be  seen  later,— to  show  that  these  sites  were  equally 
within  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  case  for 
the  traditional  sites,  which  hare  remained  unchanged  for  fifteen 
centuries.  Is  thus  very  weak.  The  buildings  erected  by  Con- 
stantino have  perished,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  by  Willis, 
de  Vogue,  and  Prof.  Hayter  Lewis,  that  they  oonslsted  of  a 
hemispherical  building,  continued  eastwards  by  a  great  basilica, 
with  a  court  or  atrium  on  Its  E.,  and  an  entrance  (propytaa) 
with  pillars.  This  wss,  in  fact,  a  building  similar  to  that 
erected  by  Constantine  at  Bethlehem,  where  the  original  pillars 
of  the  basilica  are  still  standing.  The  great  leaden  roof  was 
gilded,  the  sacred  cave  was  surrounded  with  oolumns,  the 
cloisters  had  galleries  above ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
sculpture  (and  possibly  with  mosaics),  and,  on  the  S.  appar- 
ently, was  the  great  tank— still  traceable— In  which  (Cyril, 
Catich,  Ltd.)  the  neophytes  were  baptised  at  Easter,  by  total  Im- 
mersion, according  to  the  usual  rite.  The  details  of  the  descrip- 
tion are  not  very  dear,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  building  was 
large  and  magnificent  and  that  It  embraced  not  only  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  In  Its  open  court  surrounded  by  the  hemisphere,  but 
also  the  rock  of  the  supposed  Mount  Calvary  to  the  S.E.  with 
the  cave  beneath.  A  site  which  had  once  been  a  pagan  temple 
was  thus  (as  In  other  cases  at  Tyre,  Gssearea,  Gerasa.  etc) 
converted  Into  a  Christian  shrine,  but  the  strange  festival  of 
the  Holy  Fire  (first  notioed  in  the  9th  cent)  seems  to  have 
perpetuated  the  pagan  fire-feasts  of  earlier  days— perhaps  once 
celebrated  at  the  same  spot  In  like  manner  the  care  at 
Bethlehem  had,  acoordlng  to  Jerome,  been  sacred  to  Adonis 
before  the  grove  was  cut  down,  and  the  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine over  its  site. 

In  a.d.  836  a  synod  was  held  at  Jerus.  and  the  Church  of  the 
Anastasis  was  consecrated  (Euseb.  Lift  of  ContL  ir.  48-47). 
On  the  temporary  reversion  of  the  state  to  paganism,  Julian 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple  (Socrates, 
HitL  Seelet.  UL  20),  but  was  deterred  by  what  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  explosion  of  fire  damp,  in  a.d.  862.  About  A.D.  460 
the  empress  Eudoxia,  widow  of  Theodosius  il,  retired  to  Jerus., 
where  she  died  in  a.d.  461.  She  built  a  Church  of  St  Stephen, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  found  N.  of  the  city, 
and  restored  the  walls,  enclosing  the  Pool  of  8Uoam  within 
their  circuit  (Evagrius,  Hitt.  Ecclct.  L  22).  During  this  period 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  461)  made  Jerus.  a  patriarchate 
independent  of  Oisarsa.  Short  descriptions  of  the  city  (by 
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Eucherius  end  Theodoetua)  belong  to  the  6th  tod  6th  cents., 
and  the  number  of  sacred  site*  shown  to  pilgrims  steadily 
increased ;  bat  the  genuineness  of  these  traditions  is  always 
doubtfuL 

About  a.d.  682  Justinian  erected  Important  works  In  Jems., 
including  the  Church  of  the  Virgin — usually  supposed  to  hare 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Aksa  Mosque,  the  pillars  of 
which  hare  Byzantine  capitals  which  may  belong  to  this  age- 
together  with  a  hospital  to  the  W.  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
and  a  Church  of  Bt  Sophia,  which  Antony  of  Piaoenza  (about 
A.D.  000)  places  at  the  Pnetorium,  distinguishing  it  from  St. 
Mary.  It  is  also  placed  'in'  the  Prntorium  by  Theodoeiue  (or 
Theodoras,  a.d.  630),  and  the  Pnetorlum  was  always  shown  by 
Christian  tradition  N.  of  the  Temple  at  the  site  of  Antonia, 
and  near  the  Twin  Pools  in  the  fosse  to  the  N.  The  remains 
of  a  small  church  in  the  modern  barracks  are  believed  by  de 
Vogue  to  represent  St  Sophia.  The  Temple  Area  itself,  as 
described  in  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  oenta.,  was  in  ruins,  and 
no  building  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  House.  The  8.E. 
corner  of  the  enclosure  stood  up  as  a  ruined  'pinnacle'  to 
which  pilgrims  refer.  Even  after  the  great  Church  of  St  Mary 
was  built  Antony  of  Piacensa  speaks  of  the  '  ruins  of  Solomon's 
Temple,'  and  these  ruins  are  noticed  by  Eucherlus  (about  A.D. 
127-440)  and  by  Arculf  (a.d.  680).  We  have  no  account  of  any 
buildings  in  this  area  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  but  the 
description  by  Procoplus  (de  Edificiit  Jtutiniani,  bk.  v.  ch.  6) 
shows  that  his  work  was  extensive.  Unfortunately,  the  account 
is  not  very  dear :  cloisters  (mm)  are  noticed,  which  may  have 
run  on  the  outer  wails  of  the  enclosure- except,  as  he  says, 
on  the  E.  The  present  Golden  Gate,  on  the  K.  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  is  architecturally  Byzantine  work,  and  may  have 
been  built  in  the  6th  cent  (as  compared  with  buildings  in 
N.  Syria) :it  is  unnoticed  by  early  writers,  and  apparently  first 
mentioned  by  Saiwulf  early  in  the  12th  cent  The  hospital 
attached  to  St  Mary  is  said  (Antony  of  Piaoenza)  to  have  held 
from  3000  to  6000  beds.  Procopiua  speaks  of  two  hospices 
({■>£««), — one  for  pilgrims  and  one  for  the  sick, — but  it  5s  not 
clear  where  they  stood. 

The  buildings  so  erected  by  the  two  great  emperor*.  Con- 
•tan tine  and  Justinian,  suffered  from  the  attack  of  Choeroes  il 
Of  Persia,  who,  aided  by  24,000  Jews,  is  said  (Patchal  Chron. 
A.D.  614)  to  have  destroyed  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  taking 
the  patriarch  Zacharias  and  the  Holy  Cross  to  Persia.  Immedi- 
ately after,  Modestus,  the  vice-patriarch,  is  said  to  have  begun  the 
restoration  of  the  church  (Hfe  of  St.  John  Eteemon  in  Acta 
Sand.  IL  p.  600).  In  a.d.  629  Heraclius  made  peace  with  Slroes, 
son  of  Choeroes,  and  entered  Jerus.  in  triumph  through  the 
Golden  Gate  (Patchal  Chron.)  on  the  14th  Sept  This  victory 
of  Christendom  was,  however,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
triumph  of  Islam.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Mohammed 
destroyed  the  idols  of  Mecca,  and  In  a.d.  637  Khalif  Omar 
appeared  before  Jerusalem.  The  Christians  resisted  for  some 
time  (four  months  according  to  Theoph.,  Chronograph,  or  two 
years  according  to  Arab  writers).  The  earliest  accounts  (includ- 
ing that  of  Eutychius,  A.D.  870)  are  not  contemporary,  but  all 
writers  seem  to  agree  that  Omar's  conquest  was  unstained  by 
blood.  He  proclaimed  security  'or  life  and  property  on  payment 
of  tribute,  and  allowed  the  existing  churches  to  stand,  though 
no  new  ones  might  be  built  He  erected  a  wooden  mosque  W. 
of  the  Sakhrah  (Arculf,  A.D.  680,  and  Jelal  ed-Din,  a.d.  1470), 
and  purified  the  Bock  itself.  According  to  Eutychius  (Annals, 
written  not  later  than  A.S.  M0),  the  Christians  had  built  nothing 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  thus  accepted  by  Islam. 

The  Ommlyah  dynasty  of  Kbalifs  being  established  at 
Damascus,  "Ahd  el-Melek.  the  10th  Khalif  (according  to  all 
Arab  authorities,  see  Guy  le  Strange,  PaL  under  tht  Moderns), 
erected  a  Kuobeh  or  'Dome*  over  the  Sacred  Rock  in  a.d.  688. 
The  small '  Dome  of  the  Chain '  to  the  E.  Is  said  to  have  been 
the  model  of  this  building,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  drum 
supported  on  arches,  and  on  pillars  torn  from  some  earlier 
Byzantine  building,  with  an  outer  arcade — octagonal,  and 
adorned  with  glass  mosaics.  These  still  remain,  and  the  Kuflo 
text  above  this  outer  arcade  (till  preserves  the  date  of  building, 
A.H.  71  Under  these  Khalifa,  and  under  the  great  Abbaside 
dynasty  of  Baghdad,  the  relationship  of  Islam  and  Christendom 
was  friendly,  and  Harun  el-Bashld  is  said  to  hare  sent  the  keys 
of  Jerus.,  with  other  presents,  to  Charlemagne,  who  erected  in 
Jerus.,  E.  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  chapels,  and  a  hospice  for  Lat 
pilgrims  (Bernard,  ItinX  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  oent 
A.B.  The  buildings  on  the  site  of  Ooustanttne's  Church  of  the 
»n— tasis,  which  Modestus  erected  as  already  noticed,  and  of 
Which  Arculf  drew  a  rough  plan  on  a  wax  tablet  for  the  abbot  of 
lone,  appear  to  have  been  small  separate  chapels.  The  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  enclosed  In  a  round  church.  Calvary  was  covered 
by  a  separate  building,  and  a  third  to  the  E.  replaced  the 
Basilica  of  Oonstantine.  On  the  &  was  a  chapel  of  St  Mary, 
and  N.  of  Calvary  a  chapel  of  the  '  Prison  of  Christ'  In  the 
early  part  of  the  9th  oent  the  patriarch  Thomas  restored  the 
dome  over  the  round  church  (Eutychius,  Ann.  A.D.  818-833), 
and  these  buildings  remained  uninjured  during  the  rule  of 
the  Abbasides. 

But  in  A.D.  969  Jerus.  tell  under  the  power  of  the  ShiaTi  Khalif 
of  Egypt,  Mue's  (see  Gibbon,  ch.  111.),  and  in  a  d.  1010  Hakem, 
the  crazy  and  fanatical  Egyp.  Khalif,  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  chapels  by  Ore  (WUL  Tyre,  L  41  Through  the  influence  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constantino  Monomaohus,  they  were 
restored  In  a.d.  1048  by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  but  the  new 
buildings,  which  existed  when  the  Crusaders  took  Jerus.,  were 
small  and  poor  (Will.  Tyre,  i.  6,  vilL  3).  They  were  similar  to 
those  of  Modestus,  but  included  a  chapel  of  St  Mary  N.  of  the 
Sepulchte,  and  three  chapels  of  St  John,  Holy  Trinity,  and 


Bt  James  (which  still  remain),  to  the  8.  The  cave  under  the 
site  of  Constantine's  Basilica,  which  is  covered  by  a  dome  rest- 
ing on  clumsy  Byzantine  pillars,  dating  perhaps  from  the  time 
of  Modestus,  was  shown  as  the  '  Chapel  of  St.  Helena,'  and  as 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  miraculously  discovered. 

The  history  of  the  Temple  enclosure  is  traced  during  this 
earlier  Moslem  age  by  inscriptions,  and  by  the  later  Arab 
histories.  In  a.d.  728  a  cupola  was  erected  over  the  Aksa 
Mosque  (Justinian's  Church  of  St  Mary),  and  this  building  was 
injured  by  earthquake  about  A.D.  768-776,  but  restored  soon 
after  by  the  Khalif  el-Habdi.  In  A.D.  831  the  Khalif  el-Mamua 
restored  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  and  apparently  enclosed  it  in 
the  present  octagonal  outer  wall.  The  beautiful  bronze  gates 
of  this  wall  bear  the  above  date  (A.B.  216).  The  beams  on  the 
old  roof  resting  on  the  wall  also  bear  a  date  answering  to 
A.D.  918.  In  a.d.  1016  an  earthquake  partly  destroyed  the 
dome,  and  the  mosaics  were  repaired  in  A.D.  1027  as  stated  in 
their  Inscriptions.  The  present  wood-work  of  the  dome  was 
erected  in  a.d.  1022,  In  A.D.  1060  the  roof  of  the  Aksa  fell  and 
was  repaired. 

The  decreasing  power  of  the  Arab  race,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  led  to  the  attack  on  Jerus.  by  Isar  el-Atsis,  a 
Turcoman  general,  who  drove  out  the  Egyptians  in  a.d.  1077, 
when  3000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  slain  ( WUL  of 
Tyre,  i.  6).  The  cruelty  of  the  Turkish  rulers  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  first  Crusade,  when  reported  by  Peter  the  Hermit 
after  his  visit  to  Jerus.  in  A.D.  1094.  The  number  of  pilgrims  had 
been  steadily  increasing  since  about  A.D.  1000,  when  the  Amalfi 
merchants  founded  the  hospice  of  St  John  Eleemon,  on  the  site 
apparently  of  that  of  Charlemagne.  While  the  great  contest 
raged  round  Antioch,  the  Egyptians  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Turkish  forces  in  the  N.,  and  seized  Jerus.  in  1098, 
expelling  the  Turcomans  after  a  siege  of  40  days.  They  then 
rebuilt  the  walls  a  few  months  before  the  army  of  Godfrey 
appeared  from  the  plains  (WUL  Tyre,  vii.  19).  The  Crusaders 
encamped  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  subsequently  extended  on  the 
S.W.  After  forty  days  of  desperate  struggle,  the  city  fell  on 
16th  July  1099  (Will.  Tyre,  vuL  6),  and  a  terrible  massacre 
followed.  No  sooner  was  the  feudal  system  established  in 
Pal.  than  extensive  building  operations  began.  About  A.D. 
1103  a  new  cathedral  to  cover  the  chapels  of  Nicephorus — 
already  described— was  commenced  (SsnruU,  J  tin. ;  WUL  Tyre, 
vUi.  Si  and  by  a.d.  1140  the  Church  of  St  Mary  the  Great  was 
built  8.  of  the  cathedral.  In  A.D.  1136  the  new  buildings  In  the 
Temple  Area,  and  the  new  decorations  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock, 
then  called  Templum  Domini,  were  finished  after  20  years  of 
work,  a  chapter  of  canons  having  been  established  In  A.D.  1112 
(WUL  Tyre,  vui.  8).  The  city  increased  In  prosperity  for  half  a 
cent,  and  was  filled  with  churches  and  palaces,  many  of  which 
remain  almost  intact  For  eighty  years  it  was  never  besieged, 
and  its  walls  fell  into  decay,  until  the  increasing  dangers  of  the 
Lat  kingdom  led  to  their  being  renewed  in  A.D.  1177  (WUL  Tyre, 
xxL  26).  But,  alter  the  fatal  defeat  at  Hattin,  the  Franks  in 
Jerus.  were  besieged  by  Saladln,  and  surrendered,  escaping 
any  massacre,  in  a.d.  1187.  Saladin  reconverted  the  Temple 
enclosure  into  a  Ifaram  or  '  sacred '  Moslem  sanctuary,  and  two 
years  later  restored  and  regUt  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  as  shown 
by  an  inscription  in  the  dome  Itself.  In  A.D.  1192  he  repaired 
the  city  walls  to  oppose  Richard  Lion  Heart  and  from  his  time 
downwards  the  Egyp.  end  Turkish  rulers  hare  added  constantly 
new  buildings  in  the  area,  with  minarets,  stained-glass  windows, 
and  other  details,  which  It  is  impossible  here  to  notice  fully. 

The  main  building  periods  of  Jerus.,  after  a. d.  70,  have  been 
described  at  some  length,  in  order  to  explain  the  present  con- 
ditions of  Jerus.  archeology,  and  to  distinguish  the  works  of 
later  ages.  In  a.d.  1219  the  city  walls  were  dismantled  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  and  ten  years  later  Frederic  n., 
emperor  of  Germany,  received  Jerus.  by  treaty  from  the  8ultan 
of  Egypt  In  spite  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  the  Christians, 
in  a.d.  1239,  began  to  rebuild  the  walls,  when  Daud  Rmir  of 
Kerak  fell  upon  them,  massacred  many,  and  demolished  the 
walls  and  the  citadeL  Tet  in  1243  Jerus.  was  again  restored, 
without  conditions,  to  Christendom  by  the  Sultan  of  Damascus, 
and  Its  wails  repaired.  In  the  following  year  the  Kharetmian 
Tartan — foes  of  Islam  and  Christendom  alike — seised  Jerus., 
massacred  the  population,  and  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  Lat 
kings  near  the  foot  of  Calvary.  In  1247  they  were  driven  N. 
by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Jerus.  remained  subject  to  Egypt 
for  270  years,  untu  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  L  oonquered 
Syria  in  A.D.  1617.  Inscriptions  on  the  wails  show  that  the 
present  ramparts  are  due  to  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  In  a.d. 
1642.  The  line  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  12th  oent  on 
the  N  W.  and  8. 

Jerus.  under  the  Turks  remained  without  a  history,  and  hardly 
increased  at  all  in  sun,  until  some  SO  years  ago.  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  A.  D.  1808, 
but  most  of  its  present  structures.  Including  the  bell  tower,  the 
choir,  and  the  chapels,  remain  as  they  were  In  the  12th  cent 
In  1826  there  was  a  revolt  against  Turkish  rule  in  the  city.  In 
1832  it  was  taken  by  Mohammed  All  from  Egypt  In  1834  the 
peasantry  entered  by  the  drains,  and  shut  up  the  garrison  in 
the  capital  for  a  week.  They  were  relieved  by  Ibrahim  Pasha 
on  the  6th  of  June.  In  1840  Jerus.  was  restored  to  the  Turks  by 
Europe.  The  Anglican  bishopric  was  founded  two  years  later. 
In  1850  the  riots  of  Or.  and  Lat  clergy  preceded  the  Crimean  War. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  Jewish  in- 
habitants, so  that  a  population  of  about  20,000  souls  In  1872  has 
risen  to  about  60,000  at  the  presei.t  time.  New  quaiters  have 
sprung  up  outside  the  walls,  on  W.,  N.,  and  8.,  and  >  railway 
from  Jaffa  has  Just  recently  been  completed.  The  main  causa 
of  this  rapid  development  which  has  led  to  much  misery  and 
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poverty  In  the  city,  wu  the  persecution  ol  the  Jem  In  Russia 
under  the  Ute  Tar. 

IV.  Topography. — From  the  preceding  account 
of  the  history  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  treating  of 
the  topography  of  J  eras.,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
various  changes  due  to  human  agency  throughout 
a  period  of  nearly  4000  years ;  and  that  in  studying 
the  Antiquities  we  have  to  separate  the  work  of 
Romans,  Byzantines,  Arabs,  Crusaders,  Egyptians, 
and  Turks  from  the  older  remains  of  the  semi- 
Greek  period,  of  the  Hebrews,  or  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  We  have,  in  like  manner,  to  distinguish  later 
traditions  from  the  true  topography  of  the  earliest 
writers,  and  monkish  sites  from  those  of  the  Bible. 
Our  only  real  authorities  are  the  OT  for  the  earlier 
periods,  and  Josephus  for  the  condition  of  the 
city  just  before  the  great  destruction,  which  he 
witnessed  in  a.d.  70.  In  the  Mishna  we  have, 
however  (Tract  Middoth),  a  valuable  account  of 
Herod's  temple,  written  about  a.d.  150  at  Tiberias, 
by  men  who  were  able  to  visit  the  ruins,  and  to 
hear  the  remembrances  of  rabbis  who  had  survived 
the  siege.  The  accounts  given  by  Jos.  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  penned  far  away  in  Rome, — that 
in  the  Wars  about  A.D.  72,  and  the  Antiquities  as 
late  as  a.d.  93. 

The  long  controversies  which  have  raged  as  to 
most  of  the  features  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
silenced  by  the  survey  of  Jems,  in  188 1  \y  Sir  C. 
W.  Wilson,  by  de  Vogue's  careful  stwjy  of  the 
Temple  site  in  1860-1803,  and  by  the  eelebrated 
excavations  of  Sir  C.  Warren  (1867-1870) ;  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  now  existing  are  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  principal  dis- 
crepancies which  will  be  found  on  the  most  recent 
maps  concern  three  points  only — (1)  the  position  of 
the  '  City  of  David,'  (2)  the  position  of  '  Akra,' 
(3)  the  size  and  exact  position  of  the  Temple.  The 
first  two  may  here  be  briefly  considered.  The 
third  will  be  noticed  in  creating  of  the  Temple 
Area. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
David's  siege,  we  read  that '  David  took  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion,  the  same  is  the  city  of  David,'  and 
'  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David ; 
and  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  (Akra  in 
LXX)  and  inwards'  (2  S  6'-  ■).  Jos.  (Ant.  vn.  iii. 
1)  explains  that,  having  crossed  the  ravine,  David 
seized  the  citadel  ('Axpcw)  '  and  settled  himself  in 
Jerus. ,  which  he  called  David's  own  city ' :  he  adds, 
'  But  David  having  also  surrounded  the  lower  city 
{■H)r  k&to  riXtr)  and  joined  the  citadel  (np>  'Axpar), 
to  it  made  them  one  body.'  In  another  passage  he 
says  that  the  upper  city  of  his  own  time  was 
called  by  David  the  fo>  v  {(ppoiptor),  '  but  by  us  the 
Upper  Agora '  (^  4«-w  iyopd),  and  that  the  other  hill, 
called  Akra  ('Ax/xx),  supported  the  lower  city  (r)(r 
k&tu  wo\iv)  ( Wars,  V.  iv.  1).  From  these  passages 
it  is  clear  that  Jos.  considered  the  city  in  David's 
time  to  have  coincided  with  the  upper  and  lower 
city  of  his  own  days  ;  and  he  describes  the  old 
wall  surrounding  the  upper  city  ( Wars,  V.  iv.  2)  as 
having  been  built  by  David  and  Solomon.  He 
agrees  with  the  LXX  in  identifying  Millo  (that  part 
of  the  city  which  was  not  the  fort)  with  the  quarter 
called  Akra  by  the  Greeks,  though  he  also  uses 
(he  word  (with  the  article,  however)  of  the  fort 
Itself.    He  regards  the  term  'city  of  David'  as 

Suivalent  to  Jerus.  as  it  existed  in  David's  time, 
e  never  uses  the  term  Zion,  which  (see  ZlON)  is 
in  no  part  of  the  OT  identified  with  any  particular 
quarter  of  the  city,  though  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  the 
author  of  1  Mac  appears  to  apply  this  name  esp.  to 
the  Temple  hill.  The  site  of  the  upper  city,  or 
Upper  Agora,  is  by  general  consent  identified  with 
the  principal  S.W.  hill  of  Jerus.,  which  Christian 
writers  from  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  downwards  call 
Zion.   It  is  also  not  disputed  that  the  lower  city 


lay  to  the  N.  of  this  hill,  which  commanded  the 
whole  town,  and  was  indeed  the  only  hill  on  which 
a  strong  military  eituatia  a  could  be  found.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  Millo  is  doubtful  (it  is  usually 
rendered  4  rampart'  or  '  tilling'),  and  the  site  is  not 
clearly  indicated  in  the  OT,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Jos.  is  right  in  identifying  it  with 
the  lower  city  of  his  own  time.  It  appears  clear, 
then,  that  the  Temple  hill  was  not  included  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  site  of  a  threshing-floor, 
and  such  floors  are  always  found  outside  towns 
and  villages  in  Palestine.  When  the  Temple  was 
built,  and  the  quarter  of  the  Nethinim  arose  on 
Ophel  ('the  swell'), — a  name  applied  later  to  the 
lower  and  narrower  spur  of  the  same  hill  S.  of  the 
Temple, — walls  were  of  necessity  extended  to  in- 
clude this  new  quarter.  The  '  city  of  David '  thus 
became  a  term  applying  to  the  old  main  quarters 
of  Jerus.,  which  alone  existed  in  David's  age,  or 
perhaps  esp.  to  the  stronghold  of  Zion  or  upper  city. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed  by  some  recent 
writers  (e.g.  W.  R  Smith,  C.  Wilson,  Stade,  Sayce, 
Buhl)*  that  the  term  'city  of  David'  should  be 
applied  to  the  spur  S.  of  the  Temple,  the  name  Ophel 
not  applying  to  the  whole  spur.  It  is  clear,  however 
(Neh  31"- Wars,  V.  iv.  2),  that  Ophel  was  a  place 
with  houses,  and  the  spur  in  question  presents  an 
area  of  only  a  few  acres,  the  crest  being  lower  than 
the  summits  of  the  other  hills,  and  unfitted  for  the 
erection  of  a  citadel.  The  theory  rests  partly  on 
a  passage  which,  as  rendered  in  AV,  would  make 
the  aqueduct  from  Gihon  run  '  to  the  W.  side  of 
the  city  of  David,'  under  Onhel  (2  Ch  32").  The 
true  rendering  (as  given  by  Keil  and  others)  may  be, 
however,  '  westwards  to  the  city  of  David,'  which 
agrees  with  the  supposition  that  the  latter  term 
applies  to  the  upper  city.  It  is  sometimes  also 
urged  that  the  tombs  of  the  kings  buried  '  in  the 
city  of  David'  were  on  Ophel — a  question  to  be 
considered  later.  The  indications  found  in  other 
passages  seem  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  Temple 
ridge  was  within  the  city  of  David.  In  1  K  81  we 
find  the  ark  described  as  brought  up  to  the  Temple 
'  out  of  the  city  of  David '  (so  2  Ch  6>).  In  Neh 
3"  the  'stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of 
David '  are  noticed  with  Siloam.  In  2  Ch  32s '  the 
Millo'  is  placed  'in  the  city  of  David,'  and  it  was 
not  on  the  Temple  ridge.  In  2  Ch  33"  we  read 
that  Manasseh  built '  an  outer  wall  westwards  to 
the  city  of  David,  as  far  as  Gihon  in  the  ravine.' 
It  appears  therefore  that  the  topography  shown 
in  most  recent  maps  is  correct,  and  that  the  city 
of  David  included  the  fortress  (nnsp)  of  the  upper 
city,  and  the  quarter  called  Millo,  or  the  lower 
city  to  the  N.  Solomon  also  fortified  '  the  Millo ' 
(1  K  9**),  and  'shut  in  the  ravine  (T;  RV  're- 
paired the  breach ' ;  Heb.  n?"nv  ""J?)  of  the  city  of 
David  his  father '  (1  K  ll"i ;  and  after  the  building 
of  his  own  palace  he  brought  his  Egyp.  queen  to  her 
palace  '  out  of  the  city  of  David '  (1  K  9>).  Subse- 
quent notices  of  Millo  (2  K  12*>,  2  Ch  32*)  do  not 
throw  much  more  light  on  the  subject,  though 
Silla,  noticed  in  the  first  of  these,  may  be  connected 
with  the '  causeway '  of  another  passage  ( 1  Ch  261*), 
and  with  the  stairs  from  the  city  of  David,  if 
the  word  (see  Silla)  means  '  steps.'  The  cause- 
way in  question  was  W.  of  the  Temple.  As  re- 
gards the  water  supply  of  Jerus.  at  this  time  the 
Gihon  spring  (now  called  the  Virgin's  Fountain) 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  upper  city  ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  great  reservoir  (now  called 
Hamm&mel-Batrak,  '  the  Patriarch's  Pool,'  and  by 
others  Hezekiah's  Pool),  which  stands  immediately 
N.  of  the  npper  city,  was  already  in  existence  within 
the  walls.   It  is  very  probably  the  '  upper  do<J  • 

*  On  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  '  city  of  David '  and  of 
Zion,  see  further  art.  ZlON,  where  a  different  view  from  the 
above  is  contended  tor ;  and  of.  art.  Janus,  p.  6M»  a 
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(Is  36*)  which,  in  Hezekiah's  time,  had  a  conduit, 
and  was  situated  near  a  'highway.'  It  was  here 
that  the  Assyr.  appeared  before  Jems,  in  B.C.  701, 
and  Jos.  tells  as  ( Wart,  V.  vii  2)  that  the  '  camp 
of  the  Assyr.'  was  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  old 
city,  which  was  the  natural  quarter  whence  they 
would  have  approached  from  Philiatia.  The  pool 
in  question  is  called  by  him  Amygdalon,  and  a 
conduit  entering  the  city  on  this  side  is  also 
noticed  by  him.  An  aqueduct  still  leads  from  the 
Birket  Mamilla  outride  Jerus.  on  the  W.  to  the 
Patriarch's  Pool.  This  upper  pool  may  hare 
formed  the  chief  supply  of  water  within  Jerus.  as 
early  as  David's  time. 

As  regards  the  royal  palace  of  Solomon  and  of 
the  later  kings,  we  learn  that  it  took  thirteen  years 
to  build  (1  K  7"*).  '  For  he  built  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  :  the  length  thereof  was  100 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  50  cubits,  and  the 
height  thereof  30  cubits.'  The  pillars  were  of 
cedar  with  rafters  above.  It  had  a  porch  60  cubits 
wide  and  30  cubits  long  at  one  end,  in  which  was 
the  ivory  throne  of  judgment.  A  Jfartm  or 
women's  house  appears  to  have  been  attached; 
courts  existed  both  within  and  outside,  and  the 
'great  court*  (v. u)  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  Temple  itself.  In  later  times  we  read  of 
the  king's  high  house  by  the  court  of  the  guard 
(Neh  3",  see  12"),  as  being  immediately  south  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  King%  Gate  was  in  the  same 
vicinity  (1  Ch  9"),  being  probably  the  high  gate 
of  the  king's  house  (2  Ch  23"),  and  the  gate  of 
the  guard  near  the  king's  house,  which  adjoined 
the  Temple  (2  K  llu).  Solomon's  palace  was 
outside  the  city  of  David  (1  K  9**,  2  Ch  8U),  and 
the  Horse  Gate  was  by  the  king's  house  outside 
the  Temple,  being  the  way  by  which  the  horses 
came  to  the  king's  house  (2  K  11",  2  Ch  23"). 
This  gate  was  on  Ophel  S.  of  the  Temple  (Neh  3", 
see  Jer  31",  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  vii.  2,  3).  It  is  clear 
that  Ezk  refers  to  the  palace  as  being  divided  from 
the  Temple  only  by  a  wall  (Ezk  43s),  and  there  is 
a  general  agreement  that  the  palace  stood  south  of 
the  Temple.  It  seems  to  have  still  existed  after 
theCaptivity, — probably  in  ruins,— but  disappeared 
when  the  royal  cloister  of  Herod's  enlarged 
Temple  enclosure  was  built,  and  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Jos.  in  his  account  of  the  Jerus.  of  his  own  time. 

The  fortification  of  the  Ophel  spur,  south  of 
the  Temple,  was  begun  by  Jotham  (2  Ch  27*),  for 
Uzziah  is  only  said  to  have  strengthened  the  W. 
wall  (2  Ch  26s- "),  and  it  was  completed  by  Ma- 
nassch  (33M).  This  wall  existed  no  doubt,  therefore, 
in  Hezekiah's  time,  but  was  rendered  more  formid- 
able by  his  successor.  It  is  described  in  the  latter 
passage  as  extending  from  the  city  of  David  to 
Gihon  in  the  ravine,  and  as  stretching  to  the  Fish 
Gate  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  Ophel  and  the 
Temple  were  thus  included,  about  B.C.  800,  in  the 
fortified  circuit.  As  regards  Gihon,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  is  described  as  'in  the  torrent- 
valley  '  (nahal),  a  term  which  appears  to  apply  ex- 
clusively to  the  Kidron  Valley,  the  valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom  being  always  denoted  by  anotner  word 
(aai).  Thus  when  Solomon  was  taken  down  to 
Gihon  (1K1"-")  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  faction 
supporting  Adonijah  on  the  cliff  of  Zoheleth  (now 
ZuhwtUtK)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kidron. 
The  term  Gihon  ('bursting  forth')  indicates  a 
natural  spring,  such  as  is  found  only  at  the  so- 
called  Virgin's  Pool  or  'Aim  Umm  ed-Deraj  ('  spring 
of  the  mother  of  steps')  under  the  E.  slope  of 
Ophel.  In  the  Bk.  of  Jos  (15T  18")  this  spring  is 
called  En-rogel,  usually  rendered  '  Fuller's  Spring,' 
and  sometimes  connected  with  the  Fuller's  Field 
(Is  309),*  but  the  true  meaning  is  perhaps  the 

•In  the  Mlahna,  Shd$aHm  rili.  1,  It  U  stated  that  the 
upper  market-place  wu  occupied  by  pagan  fuller*. 


'spring  of  the  water  channel.'  Hezekiah  wai 
the  first  to  connect  this  spring  with  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  by  the  aqueduct  still  existing  (2  K  20", 
Is  22",  2  Ch  32*- »),  although  it  would  seem  that 
the  'ditch  (or  basin)  between  the  two  walls'  had, 
according  to  Is,  been  already  made  for  the  waters 
of  an  older  pool  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  In  the  last- 
quoted  passage  Hezekiah's  great  work  is  described 
fully,  and,  as  tr.  more  correctly  than  in  the  AV, 
may  read  '  stopped  the  upper  spring  of  Gihon  ana 
brought  it  straight  underground,  wert wards,  to 
the  city  of  David.'  In  2  Ch  32*  we  read  that 
when  preparing  for  the  Assyr.  attack  Hezekiah 
'  stopped  the  watercourse  that  ran  (or  overflowed) 
through  the  midst  of  the  land '  (or  '  earth ' ;  the 
LXX  read  roXtt,  '  city '),  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Assyrians  from  getting  water.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  sudden  flow  of  the  Gihon  spring  (which 
occurs  intermittently)  had  formerly  made  a  stream, 
flowing  down  the  Kidron  Valley  (tne  bed  of  which 
was  then  much  deeper),  and  that  by  means  of  the 
aqueduct  the  water  was  diverted  to  the  Siloam 
pool,  close  to  the  city  walls.  The  Gihon  spring 
now  rises  in  a  cave  reached  by  a  descent  of  many 
steps,  but  the  earth  in  front  of  the  cave  may  have 
been  first  piled  up  by  Hezekiah,  and  some  natural 
outlet  must  at  first  have  existed.  The  actual  line 
of  the  old  wall  near  Siloam  is  unknown,  but  in  the. 
account  of  the  flight  of  Zedekiah  we  read  of  the 
'  way  of  the  gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  is 
by  the  king's  garden '  (2  K  25',  Jer  3Q4),  this  gate 
leading  to  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  Valley.  Joe. 
understands  a  '  fortified  ditch '  on  the  side  nearest 
to  Jericho  (Ant.  x.  viiL  2),  and  the  king's  garden 
(belonging  no  doubt  to  the  palace)  was  close  to 
Siloam  (Neh  3U).  Hence  the  wall  of  Jotham  and 
Manasseh  appears  to  have  passed  near  Siloam. 
Gihon  is  called  by  Jos.  '  Solomon's  Pool '  ( Wart, 
v.  iv.  1),  and  placed  close  to  Ophel. 

The  general  topography  of  Jerus.,  before  ita 
destruction  by  Nebuch.,  thus  appears  to  be  clear; 
but  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  is  still 
controverted.  Fifteen  kings  are  said  m  the  OT 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  '  city  of  David,'  though 
Josephus  only  says  'in  Jerusalem.'  These  were 
David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa.  Jeho- 
shaphat,  Joram,  Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah,  Aza- 
riah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  Joaiah.  The 
monument  was  known  in  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
can  us  (Ant.  vn.  xv.  3)  and  of  Herod  (xn.  vii.  1), 
both  of  whom  sought  treasure  in  it.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  apostles 
(Ac  2"),  but  Josephus  unfortunately  does  not 
describe  ita  position.  According  to  the  Mishna 
(Parah  iii.  2,  see  Tosephta,  Bdba  Bathra,  ch.  1), 
the  only  tombs  in  Jerus.  were  those  of  the  family 
of  David  and  of  the  prophetess  Huldah.  Certain 
unworthy  kings  were,  however,  buried  elsewhere. 
Manasseh  was  buried  'in  the  garden  of  his  own 
house  in  the  garden  of  Una'  (2  K  21"),  and 
Amon  was  buried  in  the  same  place  (v.*).  They 
are  not  said  to  have  been  boned  in  the  city  of 
David  (see  Ant.  IX.  x.  4,  X.  iii.  2),  and,  if  the 
garden  of  Uxza  was  the  same  as  the  king's  garden, 
it  lay  not  far  from  the  palace,  and  near  Siloam, 
as  above  explained.  This  may  account  for  the 
notice  of  the  'sepulohres  of  David'  (Neh  3M) 
near  Siloam,  if  the  term  'city  of  David  is  to  be 
strictly  applied  only  to  the  older  city.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  all  the  kings  were  buried  in  this 
'  burying-place '  (2  Ch  26"),  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  one  ancient  tomb  is  known  in  the  lower 
city  —  that  now  called  the  tomb  of  Nicodemus 
immediately  W.  of  the  traditional  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Jos.  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  (Ant.  vn.  xv.  3)  which  might  apply  to 
this  existing  tomb,  with  three  Kukxm  or  tunnel 
graves  at  the  far  end,  and  three  on  each  aide,  thus 
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accommodating  nine  bodies.  A  hole  in  the  floor 
leads  to  other  Kukvm.  below,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance.  It  might,  therefore,  have  suifioed  for 
the  kings  buried  in  the  city  of  David  if —which  can- 
not now  be  determined  on  account  of  a  wall  founda- 
tion— there  were  six  Kvkim  in  the  lower  tier.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  monument  may  be  the 
real  tomb  of  the  kings,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
all  were  buried  near  SUoam  within  the  city  walls ; 
and  future  excavation  may  reveal  the  '  sepulchres 
of  David '  near  SUoam. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  topography 
of  Jems,  in  the  Bible  is  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Nell, 
which  relates  his  survey  of  the  ruined  walls,  and 
details  his  restoration  of  the  ancient  circuit. 
In  the  first  passage  (Neh  2U'U)  he  describes  how 
he  went  out  by  the  gate  of  the  valley  (gai), 
W.  of  Jems.,  'E.  of  the  Dragon  Spring,  which 
seems  to  be  the  Serpents'  Pool  of  Jos.  (™  tjxur 
KokvfipWpa),  W.  of  the  city  ( Wart,  v.  iiL  2),  the  site 
being,  however,  unknown ;  and  passing  8.  by  the 
Dung  Gate  he  reached  the  '  Gate  of  the  Spring,' 
and  the  King's  Pool  (probably  SUoam).  Then, 
going  up  N.  by  the  '  torrent-valley '  (Kidron),  and 
finding  the  road  blocked  with  ruins,  he  returned 
to  the  Valley  Gate.  In  the  second  passage  (Neh 
31"**)  the  whole  course  of  the  wail  is  described 
from  N.  of  the  Temple,  W.,  S.,  £.,  and  N.,  to  the 
starting-point.  The  names  of  the  gates,  and  other 
details,  agree  with  the  scattered  notices  of  earlier 
passages,  and  must  be  considered  in  order.  The 
Sheep  Gate,  repaired  by  the  priests  (of.  Neh  12"), 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  on  the  N.  of  the 
Temple.  The  towers  Ecmanel  and  Meak  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  'fortress'  (birah,  an 
Aram,  word,  Aseyr.  biratu)  of  'the  house'  or 
Temple  (Neh  2s),  which  was  apparently  the  later 
Baris  on  the  site  of  Antonia  (see  1  Cn  29u,  Jos. 
Ant.  xvm.  iv.  8,  Wart,  I.  iii.  3,  V.  4 ;  Mishna, 
Middotk  L  9,  Tamid  iv.  1,  Ztbahvm  xii.  j).  These 
two  towers  are  again  noticed  (Neh  12**)  in  the 
same  position,  and  Hananel  (Jer  31")  marked  the 
opposite  extreme  (on  the  east)  of  the  breadth  of 
the  city  measured  from  the  Corner  Gate.  The 
Fish  Gate  (2  Ch  33",  Neh  8*  12",  Zeph  1")  was 
probably  the  entrance  by  which  men  of  Tyre 
brought  fish  to  Jems.  (Neh  131'),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  N.  wall.  The  Old 
Gate  or  gate  of  the  old  (city)  was  probably  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  wall  of  Man  amen  extending  to 
the  Fish  Gate  (2  Ch  33"),  in  connexion  with  which 
a  place  called  the  'second'  (city  or  quarter)  is 
noticed  (iK'so,  Zeph  1") ;  it  is  also  noticed  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  K  22",  AV  wrongly '  ooUege ').  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Jos.  refers  to  this  quarter, 
in  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  'other  city 
(IXAijr  t6Xi»,  Ant.  xv.  xi.  5).  These  indications 
would  seem  to  place  the  Fish  Gate  at  the  head  of  the 
narrow  valley  which  bounds  the  Temple  on  the  W 
E.  of  this  valley  was  the  '  second  quarter,'  walled 
in  by  Manasseh,  and  W.  of  it  was  the  old  city  of 
David.  Next  to  the  Old  Gate  is  noticed  (Neh  3* 
12")  the  Broad  Wall,  probably  in  the  weakest 
part  of  the  city  on  the  N.W.,  and  in  this  vicinity 
a  gate  called  the  Gate  of  Ephralm  (2  K  14",  2  Ch 
25",  Neh  8M  12")  is  noticed,  about  400  cubits  from 
the  Comer  Gate :  inside  this  gate  and  the  Water 
Gate  there  was  a  'broad  place'  (Neh  &M  AV 
'street'),  where  booths  could  be  erected,  and  the 
Gate  of  Ephraim  was  between  the  Broad  Wall  and 
the  Old  Gate.  The  description  applies  to  the  flat 
ground  immediately  N.  of  the  N.W.  comer  of 
the  upper  city.  Beyond  the  Broad  Wall  was  the 
Tower  of  Furnaces  (Neh  3")  near  the  Gate  of  the 
Valley  which  probably  led  out  to  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  to  which  this  term  (gai)  seems  to  be 
generally  confined  (see  2  Ch  26*  Neh  2U).  The 
Tower  of  Furnaces  may  be  one  of  those  built  by 
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TJzriah  at  the  Valley  Gate,  and  at  the  Comer 
Gate,  and  his  towers  thus  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  later  ' Royal  Towers'  (Wart,  IL 
xviL  6)  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  upper  city. 
The  Corner  Gate  (2  K  14",  2  Ch  2S»  2ff,  Jer  31", 
Zee  14w)  was  apparently  the  same  as  the  'first' 
(or  '  principal ')  gate,  and  was  clearly  on  the  W.  of 
the  city,  where  the  principal  road  from  the  plains 
reached  Jerusalem.  The  Dung  Gate  was  1000 
cubits  from  the  Valley  Gate  (Neh  2U  3M  12"),  and 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Haraith  Gate  near  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer  19*),  sometimes  rendered 
Gate  of  Potsherds.  The  dunghills  of  the  city 
must  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  place 
called  Bethso  by  Jos.  (Wars,  v.  iv.  2)  is  sometimes 
explained  to  mean  Beth  foah,  'house  of  dune,' 
and  would  be  in  the  same  vicinity,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  upper  city.  The  Gate  of  the  Spring  (Neh  2M) 
3U  12")  may  have  led  to  SUoam,  with  which  it  is 
noticed,  ana  was  apparently  near  the  8.E.  slope  of 
the  upper  city.  It  is  probably  the  gate  by  which 
Zedekiah  fled  (2  K  25\  Jer  39*),  and  is  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  wall  of  the  Pool  of  SUoah,  and 
with  the  king's  garden,  and  the  stairs  from  the 
city  of  David.  The  next  points  on  the  wall  were 
'over  against'  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  at  the 
'Tower  of  Heroes'  (gibborim),  and  the  'turning of 
the  wall'  (Neh  3"-»).  On  Ophel  was  the  'Pro- 
jecting Tower'  near  the  Water  Gate,  and  appar- 
ently close  to  the  ancient  palace  by  the  '  Court  of 
the  Guard'  (Neh  3"-").  The  Water  Gate  would 
lead  to  the  Gihon  spring — probably  by  the  rocky 
shaft  which  runs  up  to  the  surface  of  the  hill,  at 
the  back  of  the  cave  in  which  the  Gihon  wells  up. 
Between  this  and  the  Temple  the  mine  of  a  great 
projecting  tower  still  exist  on  the  old  wall.  The 
Horse  Gate  leading  to  the  palace  was  close  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  it  the  priests  repaired  the  wall 
(2  K  11",  2  Ch  23",  Neh  8",  Jer  81»).  The  palace 
is  again  notioed  as  the  'House  of  David'  (Neh 
12*1).  On  the  E.  wall  of  the  Temple  were  two 
gates  called  Gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer  20*,  Zee  14") 
and  Gate  of  the  Guard  (2  K  ll*-u  [ot)9  isf?], 
Neh  12"  ['Tfteo  V]).  One  of  these  may  have  been 
the  Upper  Gate  (2  K  UJ»,  2Ch  23"),  noticed 
with  Ophel,  and  one  the  Gate  of  Ham-mlphkad 
(Neh  3").  The  description  of  the  circuit  closes  at 
the  N.E.  oorner  of  the  Temple,  and  at  the  Sheep 
Gate  whence  it  commences.  There  is,  as  shown, 
nothing  which  indicates  discrepancy  between  this 
formal  account  and  the  earlier  incidental  notices 
of  the  city  before  the  Captivity,  or  any  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  approximate  line  of  the  walls.  The 
city  so  described  occupied  about  200  acres,  and  it 
is  spoken  of  as  extensive  in  Nehemiah's  time 
(Neh  74).  The  suggestion  onoe  made,  that  Jems, 
before  the  Captivity  occupied  only  tie  E.  Temple 
hill,  has  found  few  supporters,  and  it  would  reduce 
the  city  to  the  impossible  area  of  some  10  acres,  not 
including  the  Temple.  The  upper  city  and  lower 
city  are  clearly  supposed  by  Jos.  to  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  measure- 
ments of  400  and  1000  cubits,  above  notioed, 
cannot  be  reconcUed  with  a  view  which  would 
make  Solomon's  capital  smaller  than  any  of  the 
modem  village  hamlets  of  Palestine.  Ancient 
cities  like  Tyn  and  Caesarea  occupied  an  area  of 
more  than  100  acres,  as  did  Rabbath  Amnion; 
and  Jems,  was  at  least  as  important  as  any  of 
these.* 

*  Other  pUoes  In  Jerua.  notioed  Is  OT  Include  toe  Temple  Gate 
8ur(2Kll<;  In  *Ch  2S»  'gate  of  the  foundation'  fltojtJ]  abould 
prob.  be  '  gate  Bur'  pwD,  the  New  Oate— apparently  the  higher 
(or  lnneriTemple  Oate  (Jer  W>  88"),  the  graves  of  the  oommoa 
people  (Jer  28»  Sl«)  apparently  In  the  Kidron  Valley,  the 
Prison  or '  Guard'  (Jer  S7«-  [HD&O  n'J]  n  88*  [.tjwhj  lyqn,  the 
Baker's  Street  (87*1)  ;  the  Third  Entry  (or  Chief  Entry)  of  the 
Temple  (88"),  the  King's  wine  preene  (probably  near  the  Una's 
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We  must  next  consider  the  topography  of  the 
Greek  age,  when  the  Hasmomeans  carried  ont  im- 
portant works  at  Jerus. ,  and  the  position  of  the  Gr. 
citadel  or  Akra,  which  threatened  the  Temple. 
The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  city  of 
David  for  themselves  to  lie  in  wait  against  the 
Temple  (1  Mac  1"),  to  which  the  term  Zion  seems 
to  be  applied  by  this  writer  (1  Mac  4*- *°  7") :  the 
Gr.  tower  was  by  (rapd)  the  Temple  (1  Mac  9"  IS1*), 
and  they  issued  from  the  city  of  David  to  the 
Temple  (14**).  Since  the  Temple  hill  was  not  in 
the  city  of  David,  it  would  seem  that  the  tower  in 
question  was  not  on  the  Temple  hilL  Josephus,  in 
relating  the  history  of  this  period,  calls  the  tower 
'  the  Akra,' — a  term  which,  as  before  noticed,  he 
applies  to  citadels  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the 
lower  city.  He,  however,  places  the  Gr.  fortress 
in  the  lower  city,  which  was  then  high,  over- 
looking (InnpictiiUrti)  the  Temple  (Ant.  XII.  v.  4). 
From  this  citadel  Nicanor  came  down  to  (els)  the 
Temple  (xn.  x.  6),  and  the  citadel  lay  over  (Mkuto) 
the  Temple  (xn.  ix.  3).  In  another  place  he  says 
that  the  Akra  was  no  other  than  the  lower  city 
.  ( Wart,  v.  vi.  1),  and  this  apparent  contradiction  is 
explained  in  the  passage  which  relates  how  Simon, 
brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  took  the  Gr.  citadel, 
and  levelled  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  so  that 
the  Temple  might  be  higher  than  it  {bfniKtmper  $ 
to  Up&r),  a  work  which  occupied  three  years  (Ant. 
xm.  vi.  6).  The  tower  'Axpa)  of  1  Mac  is  thus 
identified  by  Jos.  with  Akra,  afterwards  the  lower 
city.  He  distinctly  explains  this  in  another 
passage  ( Wars,  v.  iv.  1),  where  he  says  that  the 
Temple  ridge  (\6<pot )  was  naturally  lower  than  the 
Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley 
(ipdpayyi),  which  the  Hasmomeans  filled  up  in  order 
to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple,  and  demolished 
the  tower  so  that  the  Temple  might  be  higher 
than  it.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  Gr.  tower 
Jonathan  built  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
(1  Mac  12",  Ant.  xm.  v.  11),  which  divided  the 
Jews  from  the  Greeks.  It  seems  clear  that  such 
a  wall — which  may  have  run  along  the  N.  face  of 
the  hill  of  the  upper  city— could  not  have  affected 
a  citadel  on  the  Temple  hill.  Some  recent  writers 
have  supposed  this  citadel  to  have  stood  N.  of  the 
Temple,  where  Baris — the  later  Antonia — was 
subsequently  built  by  the  Hasmomeans  (Ant.  XV. 
xi.  4),  this  view  being  supported  by  the  Eng.  tr. 
(Ant.  XIL  ix.  8),  which  makes  the  Akra  'adjoin' 
the  Temple, — an  incorrect  rendering.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  site  of  the  Akra  was  levelled  it  cannot 
have  been  the  same  high  rock  still  existing,  on 
which — by  general  consent— Baris  or  Antonia  is 
held  to  nave  been  built,  apparently  by  John 
Hyrcanus  (Ant.  xvm.  iv.  3),  though,  as  already 
shown,  towers  there  probably  existed  in  Nehemiah  s 
time  and  earlier.  Most  modern  plans  (including  the 
Ord.  Surv.  of  Jerus.,  which  shows  Akra  W.  of  the 
Temple)  agree  in  placing  the  lower  city  N.  of  the 
upper  and  W.  of  the  Temple.  The  valley  W.  of  the 
Temple  may  thus  conveniently  be  termed  in  future 
the  Hasmonsean  Valley,  which  they  filled  in  with 
the  soil  from  the  Akra  hill  when  it  was  lowered. 

From  the  Hasmonssan  period  we  pass  on  to 
consider  Jerus.  as  it  existed  under  Herod  the 
Great,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  siege  by 
Titns ;  and  here  the  accounts  given  by  Jos.  are 
easily  understood,  and  accord  with  the  earlier 
topography  of  OT.   Tacitus  gives  us  a  short  de- 

carden.  Zee  141°),  •  the  suburb*'  (mrbarim)'  close  to  the  Temple 
(2  K  28"),  and  the  middle  city  (2  K  20<)  or  middle  court  (MSS 
and  all  versions).  The  site  of  the  Middle  Gate  (Jer  39*)  is 
unknown.  The  gate  Shall  echeth  (1  Oh  2S1*)  was  by  a  causeway 
W.  ol  the  Temple. 


*  Perhaps '  colonnade.'  The  word  OjTiB  In  1  Ch  20U,  OTrjo 
BIX  23")  Is  apparently  Persian,  and  means  properly  Kmething 
 iely, hy  the  sun. 


scription  (Hist.  v.  11.  12),  in  which  he  states  that 
Jerus.  occupied  two  hills,  with  great  walls  with 
flanking  portions,  and  crags  with  towers  60  ft. 
above  the  crags,  or  120  ft.  high  when  on  the  flat 
ground.  There  were  other  walls  under  the  royal 
palace,  and  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  particularly 
conspicuous.  There  was  a  fountain  of  water  which 
ran  perpetually,  and  the  mountains  were  hollowed 
beneath,  and  pools  and  cisterns  made  for  rain 
water.  This  brief  notice  agrees  with  the  more 
detailed  account  by  Josephus.  He  states  ( Wars,  v. 
iv.  1, 2)  that  Jerus.  had  three  walls  on  the  only  side 
(the  N.)  on  which  it  was  not  defended  by  impass- 
able valleys.  It  was  founded  on  two  hills  facing 
(imrpicarrot)  each  other,  and  these  were  divided 
by  a  valley  in  which  the  houses  ended  (icoWXiryor) 
on  either  side  (ArdXXjjAot).  The  hill  which  sup- 
ported (on  the  S.W.)  the  upper  city  (iH)»  dm*  rSKir 
(yw)  was  by  far  the  highest  and  largest.  It  was 
the  fortress  (tyorf/xor)  of  David,  and  the  Upper 
Agora  of  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  other  hill 
(to  the  N.W.)  was  called  Akra  (not  the  Akra),  and 
was  gibbous  (ipuplKvprot)  in  shape.  Over  against 
(drrurptf)  this  was  a  third  ridge  (Xtoot),  naturally 
lower  than  Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
broad  valley  filled  in  by  the  Hasmomeans.  The 
valley  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  city  was 
called  Tyropceon  ('of  the  cheesemakers '),  and 
reached  to  SOoam.  This  is  clearly  the  deep,  broad 
valley,  or  recess,  described  under  the  head  '  Natural 
Site,  which  falls  E.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  upper 
city,  and  joining  the  Hasmonaean  Valley  runs 
down  to  meet  the  Kidron  at  Siloam.  The  original 
oity  stood  on  the  two  hills,  and  the  third  to  the 
E.  was  the  Temple  ridge.  In  another  passage 
(Ant.  XT.  xL  5)  Jos.  says  that  the  city  was  placed 
opposite  the  Temple  like  a  theatre,  girt  with  a 
deep  valley  (that  of  Hinnom)  on  the  S.  Opposite 
Antonia  was  a  fourth  hill  called  Bezetha  (which 
Jos.  renders  'the  new  city'),  separated  from  that 
citadel  by  a  deep  fosse.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  word  is  the  Aram.  Bezatha  (unitrc  [?]), '  division.' 
(Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  239  n.,  thinks  it  is  wvi  n-3  '  place 
of  olives').  It  was  the  N.  part  of  the  Temple  ridge 
divided  off  by  the  still  existing  rock-cut  fosse.  Jos. 
next  describes  the  walls,  of  which  the  first  was  attri- 
buted to  David  and  Solomon,  and  later  kings.  The 
First  Wall  ran  E  from  the  tower  Hippicus  to  the 
Xystus,  under  the  W.  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  this 
N.  face  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  the  same  wall  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  built  by  the  Hasmomeans. 
Hippicus  stood  at  the  N.W.  angle,  and  was  one  of 
three  royal  towers  (Wars,  II.  xviL  1),  the  other 
two  being  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne.  They  stood 
close  to  Herod's  palace  in  the  upper  city  ( Wars,  l 
xxi.  1,  n.  xvii.  6,  v.  iv.  4,  VI.  vui.  1),  and  varied  in 
height,  though  apparently,  according  to  Tacitus 
(Hut.  v.  11),  the  tops  of  the  towers  were  on  a  level. 
This  was  due  to  the  varying  height  of  the  rock 
basis,  and  these  towers  possibly  correspond  with 
the  three  main  towers  of  the  modern  citadel,  that 
which  is  popularly  known  as  Hippicus  being  the 
largest,  and  corresponding  to  Phasaelus,  the  largest 
royal  tower.  Phasaelus  had  an  outer  'cloister,' 
and  the  great  'Tower  of  David'  is  still  distin- 
guished by  an  outer  walk  round  it,  at  the  top  of 
the  scarp  of  the  main  ditch.  From  Hippicus  the 
old  wall,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  upper  city,a  ran  S. 
to  Bethso  (already  noticed  as  perhaps  meaning  the 
'House  of  Dung  ),  which  lay  where  the  dunghills 
of  the  city  are  still  placed.  It  passed  a  gate  called 
the  Gate  of  the  Essen es,  and  its  S.  face  extended 
to  Siloam,  where  it  bent,  and  evidently  left  the 
pool  outside,  since  the  Romans  drew  water  at 
Siloam  before  the  city  was  taken  ( Wars,  V.  ix.  4). 
On  the  E.  it  passed  by  Solomon's  Pool  (prob. 
Gihon),  and  reached  to  Ophel,  where  it  joined  the 
E.  cloister  of  the  Temple.   The  Tyropceon  Valley, 
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as  already  explained,  was  divided  from  the  upper 
Hinnom  Valley  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  close  to 
the  royal  towers.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
▼alley  of  '  Cheesemakers '  there  is  still  a  street 
where  fresh  cheeses  are  sold,  and  the  modern 
features  of  the  city  generally— the  fortress  of 
Antonia,  the  castle  at  the  royal  towers,  the  Temple 
itself,  the  situation  even  of  the  dunghills  outside 
the  wall — retain  to  the  present  day  the  same 
character  as  in  the  time  of  Joaephus.  The  main 
market  of  Jerus.  is  placed  just  where  the  Upper 
Agora  of  Herodian  tunes,  and  of  Nehemiah's  age, 
must  have  existed.  The  Second  Wall  is  more  briefly 
described.  It  started  from  a  gate  called  Gennath 
(prob.  the  'garden'  gate  of  the  palace),  which  was 
in  the  first  wall,  and  circling  round  (kvk\o6iio>ov) 
enclosed  the  N.  part  only  (rA  rparipmor  x\lfm 
ttbror)  reaching  to  Antonia.  It  thus  defended  Akra 
or  the  lower  city.  It  is  clearly  probable  that  this 
wall  was  built  on  high  ground,  and  more  likely  to 
have  crossed  the  neck  of  high  land  already  noticed 
than  to  have  dived  down  into  the  Tyropoeon,  more 
than  100  ft.  below  the  ground  outside  it  But  if 
it  went  '  in  a  curve,'  and  started  from  this  point 
near  Phasaelus,  it  must  have  also  enclosed,  or  run 
close  to,  the  high  knoll  now  shown  as  Calvary. 
What  is  known  of  the  rock  in  this  part  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  broad  trench,  W.  and  N.  of  the 
knoll  in  question,  which  may  have  been  the  fosse 
of  the  second  wall  which,  joining  Antonia — the 
modern  barracks— at  its  N.W.  angle,  was  also  pro- 
tected by  the  Bezetba  fosse,  which  is  traceable  W. 
of  Antonia.  The  discovery  of  part  of  an  ancient 
wall  N.  of  the  royal  towers  will  be  noticed  under 
the  heading  *  Antiquities. 

The  Third  Wall  of  Jerus.  had  no  existence  till 
after  tire  Crucifixion,  being  that  of  Agrippa(^4»<. 
XIX.  vU.  2 ;  Wars,  V.  iv.  2).  It  ran  from  Hippicus 
to  a  great  octagonal  tower  called  Psephinus,  at  its 
N.W.  corner — a  place  whence  a  wide  view  was 
obtained,  and  consequently  on  very  high  ground. 
Thence  it  ran  E.  to  the  Women's  Towers,  opposite 
the  tomb  of  Helena,  widow  of  the  long  of  Adiabene, 
which  was  3  furlongs  from  Jerus.  (Ant.  XX.  iv.  3), 
and  acc.  to  Pausamas  had  a  rolling  stone  at  its 
entrance  (Greeite  Descript.  viii.  16).  Jerome  states 
that  it  lay  E.  of  the  great  N.  road  (Epit.  Paulas), 
and  these  indications  point  to  the  conspicuous 
monument  in  Gr. -Jewish  style,  with  a  rolling 
stone  at  the  door,  which  is  now  called  the  '  Tomb 
of  the, Kings.'  If  the  measurement  is  correct,  the 
third  wall  must  have  run  farther  N.  than  the  pre- 
sent N.  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  followed  the  present  line  throughout,  placing 
Psephinus — in  accordance  with  medieval  tradition 
— at  the  castle  of  the  Pisans  (KaVat  Jaldd),  a  ruined 
12th  cent,  castle  near  the  N.W.  corner  of  modern 
Jerusalem.  Robinson,  however,  found  traces  of 
an  ancient  wall  running  N.W.,  in  continuation  of 
the  present  wall,  towards  the  high  ground  on  the 
watershed  near  the  present  Russian  cathedral, 
where  probably  Psephinus  stood. 

Jos.  says  that  the  third  wall  stretched  a  long 
way  (ji-QKvri)urov)  by  the  royal  caverns,  after 
passing  the  point  opposite  Helena's  monument, 
and  here  it  must  have  stood  on  the  same  scarp 
occupied  by  the  modern  wall,  E.  of  the  Damascus 
Gate,  in  which  scarp  is  the  entrance  to  these 
caverns  or  quarries  under  the  city.  It  then  bent 
(prob.  at  the  existing  N.E.  angle,  which  has  a  rock 
scarp  and  fosse),  and  from  the  corner  tower  (still 
extant),  near  the  Monument  of  the  Fuller  (yrmpim), 
it  ran  to  meet  the  old  wall  (apparently  of  the 
Temple)  by  the  Kidron  Valley.  This  general 
description  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and  the  only 
poirts  in  dispute  are  the  exact  line  of  the  second 
wall,  and  of  the  third  wall  towards  the  W.  As 
regards  the  first  point,  it  should  be  further  noticed 


that  Jos  describes  a  great  pool  called  Amygdalon, 
where  the  10th  ana  15th  Legions  encamped  in 
attacking  the  upper  city  on  the  N.W.  (Wars,  V. 
xL  4).  The  name  seems  to  mean  'almond  pool, 
but  perhaps  stands  for  Ham-migdalon,  '  Pool  of 
the  Great  Tower,'  from  its  proximity  to  Phasaelus. 
It  is  usually  identified  with  the  existing  Hamm&m 
el-Batrak,  the  '  upper  pool '  already  noticed.  ThLi 
pool  is  not  mentioned  till  after  the  taking  of  the 
second  wall,  and  seems  to  have  lain  inside  its 
circuit,  which  agrees  with  the  course  of  the  wall 

generally  advocated.  Those  who  regard  the  tra- 
itional  Calvary  as  the  true  site  seek  to  trace  the 
second  wall  on  the  lower  ground,  S.  and  E.  of  the 
Calvary  knoll,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  impossible 
so  to  draw  its  lines  as  to  allow  of  its  both  running 
'in  a  circle,'  and  also  avoiding  the  deep  broaa 
Tyropceon,  which  has  its  head  close  to  the  E.  side 
of  the  pool  Amygdalon.  If  the  second  wall  ran 
close  to  the  knoll,  the  third  wall  cannot  have  coin- 
cided, on  the  N.W.,  with  the  present  city  wall, 
which  is  too  close  to  the  line  so  traced.  The 
whole  question  is  thus  mainly  influenced  by  opinion 
as  to  the  site  of  Calvary. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  topography 
about  A.D.  70,  various  places  noticed  by  Jos. 
may  be  briefly  mentioned.  On  the  N.,  7  furlongs 
from  the  city,  was  Scopus  ( Wars,  n.  xix.  7,  v.  3), 
near  the  present  village  Shdfat,  a  high  ridge  com- 
manding a  view  of  Jerusalem.  Close  to  Antonia 
was  the  pool  Struthius  ( Wars,  V.  xi.  4),  prob.  the 
later  Piscina  Interior,  recently  discovered  W.  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Anne.  E.  of  the  Kidron,  on  Olivet, 
was  a  place  called  the  Rock  of  the  Dovecots  (ri)t 
rcpurrcptiZvot),  and  just  N.  of  the  village  of  Siloam 
is  a  quarry  with  remains  resembling  a  dovecot 
( Wars,  V.  xii.  2 ;  see  Ord.  Survey  Notes,  p.  64).  On 
the  S.  was  the  tomb  of  Ananus,  which  is  possibly 
the  Gr. -Jewish  tomb  in  the  cliff  S.  of  the  Hinnom 
Valley,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Kidron,  now 
known  as  the '  retreat  of  the  apostles,'  and  used — as 
is  shown  by  remains  of  frescoes — as  a  chapel  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  W.  of  Jerus.  were  '  Herod's  monu- 
ments,' near  the  Serpent  Pool  ( Wars,  V.  iii.  2,  vii. 
2,  xii  2).  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  a  fine 
Gr. -Jewish  masonry  tomb  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered W.  of  the  Upper  Hinnom  Valley,  opposite 
the  upper  city.  These  places  are  noted  as  points 
on  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  made  by  Titus 
after  the  third  wall  was  taken.  It  ran  along  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Kidron,  and  outside  the  Hinnom 
Valley.  On  the  N.W.  it  passed  the  camp  of  the 
Assyr.,  which  was  outside  the  second  wall  ( Wars, 
v.  xii.  2).  Within  the  city  there  was  a  theatre,  in 
an  unknown  position  (Ant.  XV.  viii.  1),  and  the 
palace  of  the  Hasmonseans  (A  nt.  x x.  viii.  ]  1 ;  Wars, 
II.  xvi.  3)  overlooked  the  W.  cloister  of  the  Temple, 
near  the  great  bridge,  and  stood  apparently  on  the 
cliff  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  upper  city.  Other 
palaces  of  Agrippa,  of  Bernice,  and  of  Helena 
are  noticed  ( Wars,  il  xvii.  6,  IV.  xix.  11,  VI.  vi.  1-3): 
the  first  may  have  been  Herod's  palace,  but  that 
of  Helena  (and  of  Monobasus  her  husband)  was  in 
the  lower  city,  as  were  apparently  the  Council 
house  and  the  archives  (Wars,  VI.  vi.  3).  The 
Xystus,  or  gymnasium,  built  by  the  high  priest 
Jason  (1  Mac  1";  Ant.  XII.  v.  1),  was  near  the 
great  bridge,  in  the  valley  W.  of  the  Temple 
(Wars,  II.  xvi.  2,  3,  V.  iv.  1,  VI.  iii.  2,  viii.  1).  The 
Hippodrome  S.  of  the  Temple  may  be  the  same  as 
Herod's  theatre  ( Wars,  I.  xxxiii.  6,  n.  iii.  1).  Jos. 
also  speaks  of  secret  passages  near  the  royal 
towers  and  Herod's  palace  (Wars,  VI.  viii.  1),  and 
such  a  passage  still  exists  leading  from  the  site  of 
this  palace  underground  towards  the  Temple  hill. 
The  city  and  Temple  were  supplied  with  water 
by  Pilate's  aqueduct,  200  furlongs  long,  from 
Etham  ('Ain  'Atdn)  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  from  'Aim 
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KueUtba  itQl  farther  8.  It  still  brings  water 
along  the  8.  slope  of  the  upper  city  to  the 
Temple  enclosure  (Ant.  XVUL  tu.  2;  see  Talm. 
Bab.  Joma  81a). 

The  places  notioed  in  NT  in  or  near  J  eras. — 
Bethesaa,  Gethsemane,  and  Calvary — have  been 
separately  treated.  Betheada  was  very  probably 
the  same  as  Gihon.  Calvary  cannot  be  located 
with  certainty,  but  is  now  regarded  by  many 
as  the  knoll  N.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  which  was 
outside  the  third  wall,  at  the  so-called  'Jeremiah's 
Grotto.'  See,  farther,  art.  Golgotha.  The  Judg- 
ment Hall  of  Pilate  (Jn  18")  appears  to  have  been 
distinct  from  Herod's  palace  (Lk  23*),  and  was 
probably  in  Antonia.  The  Pavement  [\i86arpvror), 
called  Gabbatha  (wh.  see)  in  Aram.,  was  in  this  hall 
(Jn  19u),  and  Jos.  uses  this  term  in  speaking  of  the 
Temple  pavement  ( Wars,  vr.  L  8).  The  site  of  the 
high  priest's  palace  (Mt  26",  Mk  14»*  Lk  22",  Jn 
18")  was  probably  also  near  the  Temple. 

Talmudic  notices  of  Jems,  (see  Neubauer,  Gtog. 
Talm.  «.«.)  are  of  little  value,  unless  from  the 
Mishna.  An  ancient  rose  garden  is  said  to  have 
existed  (Talm.  Bab.  Baba  gamma  82a).  All  tombs 
and  tanneries  were  outside  the  town  (Mishna,  Baba 
Bathra,  iL  9),  but  ancient  tombs  were  suspected  to 
exist  under  the  surface  (Parah  in.  2),  ana  founda- 
tions were  consequently  not  dug  deep  {Baba  Kamma 
viL  end).  Only  the  royal  tombs  and  that  of  Hnldah 
were  allowed  within  the  walls  (Tosephta,  Baba 
Bathra,  ch.  L ).  The  upper  and  lower  markets  are 
noticed  (Tosephta,  Sanhed.  ch.  14),  and  there  were 
two  places  called  Betzain  (J'jwa),  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  in  Jerusalem.    The  lower  dated  from  Ezra's 


Talm.  Bab.  Shebuoth  16a;  Megxllath  Taanith,  ch.  6). 
This  word  seems  to  mean  a  '  cutting '  or  '  fosse,' 
and  the  upper  Betza  may  be  the  Bezetha  fosse.  A 
place  called  Beth  MamUa  is  also  noticed  (Talm. 
Bab.  Erubin  616,  Sanhed.  24a;  Berethith  Babba, 
ch.  51),  the  name  of  which  may  survive  at  the 
Birket  MamiUa,  W.  of  the  city.  The  'market  of 
fatteners '  and  the  'wool  market'  were  towards 
the  N.  (Mishna,  Erubin  x.  9 ;  see  Jos.,  Wart,  v. 
viiL  1,  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  braziers'  markets 
are  placed  just  inside  the  second  wall);  and  the 
pagan  fullers  occupied  the  upper  market  (Mishna, 
Shejfalim  viiL  1).  The  Stone  of  Proclamation 
(Mishna,  Taanith  iiL  8),  where  lost  property  was 
cried,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  lower  city.  The 
tomb  of  Kalba  Shebuya — a  rich  man  of  the  time  of 
the  great  siege  (Talm.  Bab.  Oittin  56a) — is  placed 
by  modem  Jewish  tradition  at  the  tomb  of  Helena 
of  Adiabene.  The  tomb  of  the  Sanhedrin  (popu- 
larly of  the  judges)  and  that  of  Simon  the  Just  are 
also  shown  by  the  Jews  N.  of  the  city.  They  are 
Gr. -Jewish  monuments. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  any  account  of  the  later 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Arab,  Norman,  or  recent  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem.  The  important  points  have 
been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  history.  The 
obliteration  of  the  older  ruins  in  later  times  must 
be  carefully  held  in  view  in  considering  existing 
remains,  and  the  mediaeval  traditions  often  con- 
fuse a  topography  whioh  is  only  to  be  studied  in 
the  Bible  and  in  Josephns. 

V.  ANTIQUITIES.— The  existing  antiquities  dating 
before  A.D.  70  include  the  remains  of  the  city  walls, 
towers,  pools,  aqueducts,  and  tombs,  together  with 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  walls,  its  bridges 
and  gates,  and  the  site  of  Antonia  with  its  outer 
fosse.  The  extant  inscriptions  are  few.  Many  of 
these  ruins  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excava- 
tion since  1867.  They  are  mingled  with  later 
remains,  such  as  the  Ecoe  Homo  Arch, — probably 
erected  by  Hadrian  or  his  successors, — the  work  of 


Constantino  and  Justinian,  the  wall  of  Enioxia, 
and  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels  of  Byzant 
and  12th  cent,  origin ;  while  the  Temple  Area  is 
covered  with  the  buildings  of  the  Khatifs  succeed- 
ing '  Abd  el-Melek.  The  remains  of  Walls,  as  yet 
known,  belong  chiefly  to  the  first  wall.  Its  N.  face 
followed  the  steep  slopes  and  cliffs  which  are 
shown,  by  observations  of  the  rock  in  house 
foundations,  to  have  formed  the  N.  side  of  the  hill 
of  the  upper  city.  The  royal  towers  still  present, 
in  their  lower  courses,  the  large  drafted  masonry 
of  Herod's  age,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Temple 
walls ;  but  a  later  sloping  scarp  was  added  outside 
the  walks  which  surround  the  so-called  Tower  of 
David  (prob.  Phasaelus),  by  the  Crusaders.  At 
the  Protestant  cemetery,  south  of  the  present  S.W 
angle  of  the  Turkish  wall,  a  rock  scarp,  with  pro- 

1'ecting  rook  bases  for  towers,  was  explored  in 
874-6.  It  has  recently  (1894-6)  been  traced  east- 
wards, and  it  is  generally  allowed  to  represent  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  ancient  wall.  Dr.  Bliss  has 
traced  a  wall  thence  to  Siloam — where  it  was 
explored  by  Dr.  Gnthe  in  1881— enclosing  the  pool. 
The  character  of  the  masonry  is  that  distinctive  of 
the  Byzantine  age,  and  the  wall  appears  to  be  that 
built  by  Eudoxia  (about  b.o.  460),  which  enclosed 
Siloam.  The  pool,  as  shown  above,  was  outside 
the  walls  in  a.d.  70.  Under  this  wall,  however,  in 
parts,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  upper  city,  Dr.  Bliss 
has  found  remains  of  an  older  wall  generally  of 
rougher  masonry.  In  one  part  the  Byzantine  wall 
is  not  carried  to  the  rock,  but  rests  on  rubbish  under 
which  the  old  wall  was  hidden.  A  gate  towards 
the  west  of  the  south  face  of  the  upper  city  wall 
belongs  to  the  older  period,  bat  was  renewed  in 
the  later  times.  This  seems  to  answer  to  the  gate 
of  the  Essenes  noticed  by  Jos.,  and  it  is  possibly 
the  Dung  Gate  of  Neh.  in  Bethuo.  The  point  when 
the  old  wall  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  above  Siloam  is 
still  unknown,  but  on  Ophel  Sir  C.  Warren  dis- 
covered a  fine  rampart  under  the  surface,  running 
S.  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Haram  enclosure  for 
70  ft.,  and  then  S.W.  for  700  ft,  with  a  great 
tower  near  this  end,  80  ft.  face  and  20  ft.  pro- 
jection. The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  of  masonry 
like  that  of  the  modern  S.  wall  of  J  eras.,  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  re-used.  The  first  20  ft  from 
the  foundations  present  a  rough  rubble  of  moderate 
dimensions,  not  unlike  the  masonry  of  the  old  wall 
found  by  Dr.  Bliss.  This  is  founded,  not  on  rock, 
but  on  red  virgin  soil.  The  rock  was  traced 
farther  S.  on  Ophel  by  Dr.  Guthe  in  1881,  and  the 
masonry  then  found  was  of  Byzantine  character. 
Although  the  older  wall  thus  traced  in  parts,  from 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes  to  the  E.  cloister  of  the 
Temple,  does  not  usually  present  in  titu  the  fine 
masonry  of  the  Herodian  age,  it  is  possible  that 
the  rude  foundations  may  belong  to  Nehemiah'a 
age,  the  wall  erected  on  them  having  been  used  up 
by  later  builders  in  the  present  city  wall  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Temple  ramparts.  As  regard* 
the  second  wall,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  under 
the  h  rases  of  the  modern  city ;  but  in  1883  a  wall 
of  masonry  like  that  of  the  royal  towers  was 
found,  running  N.  on  the  neck  of  nigh  land  W.  of 
the  Amygdalon  Pool.  This  is  probably  part  of  the 
second  wall.  The  third  wall  was  still  traceable 
outside  the  city  when  Dr.  Robinson  visited  J  eras, 
half  a  cent  ago  (BRP*  i.  316),  but  the  only  remain* 
of  its  course  now  traceable  are  the  scarp  E.  of  the 
Damascus  Gate,  and  possibly  the  remains  of  m 
tower  on  a  rocky  knoll  N.  of  the  gate  and  W.  of 
the  main  N.  road,  where  the  Women's  Tower* 
appear  to  have  marked  an  angle  in  the  wall. 
There  are  some  fine  stones  in  the  side  of  a  tank 
farther  N.,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  third 
wall,  but  they  are  not  apparently  m  titu.  It  will, 
however,  be  seen  that  exploration  has  now  shows 
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os  approximately  the  coarse  of  the  first  wall,  and 
the  starting-point  of  the  second  on  the  W.,  while 
remains  of  the  third  can  also  be  laid  down  on  the 
map  from  measurements  and  angles  taken  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  The  points  still  requiring  study  on  the 
ground  affect  the  farther  course  of  the  second  wall, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  first  wall  crossed  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley.  A  fine  flight  of  broad  steps 
discovered  clrae  to  Siloam  on  the  north  may  mark 
the  position  of  the  '  stairs  from  the  city  of  David ' 
in  the  Tyropoeon. 

The  various  Pools  of  ancient  Jems,  have  been 
described,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
great  pool  in  the  Hinnom  Valley,  now  called 
Birket  es-Sult&n,  did  not  exist  till  the  12th  cent., 
though  called  in  the  14th  'The  lower  pool  of 
Gihon.'  The  wall  of  its  dam  bears  an  inscription 
of  A.D.  1637.  In  the  12th  cent,  it  was  built  by  the 
Germans,  and  is  called  '  the  German  Lake  an/1 
the  '  New  Cistern '  (Citez  de  Jherusalem  after  A.D. 
1187,  and  Theodoric  A.D.  1172;  Cartulary  of  Holy 
Sep.  No*.  169,  170).  In  addition  to  Pilate's  Aque- 
duct on  the  S.  there  was  a  conduit  to  the  royal 
towers  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  viL  2),  perhaps  the  older 
conduit  of  the  upper  pool.  Such  a  conduit  still 
enters  the  city  from  the  Birket  Mamilla  on  the 
W.  An  aqueduct  has  also  been  found  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Bezetha  leading  to  the  fosse  N.  of  Antonia. 
It  seems  to  have  collected  rain  water  from  the 
rocks  N.  of  the  city  to  fill  the  fosse.  It  is  con- 
tinued through  the  rock  of  Antonia,  in  a  narrow 
passage  to  which  Jos.  alludes,  in  connexion  with 
Strata's  Tower  and  Antonia  [Ant.  xin.  xi.  2; 
Wars,  I.  iii.  4),  and  it  is  now  closed  at  the  end  by 
the  Haram  wall,  inside  which,  not  far  off,  is  a 
large  cistern  to  which  the  passage — if  used  as  an 
aqueduct — may  have  led.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  cut  before  the  time  of  Herod,  perhaps  by  the 
Hasmonceans,  and  to  have  existed — as  did  the 
Antonia  fosse — in  the  time  of  Pompey.  It  may, 
however,  have  served  as  a  secret  exit  from  a 
window  in  the  Harem  wall,  which  has  been  found 
above  the  passage.  The  oldest  Jerus.  aqueduct  is, 
however,  probably  that  of  Hezekiah,  leading  from 
Gihon  to  siloam.  The  inscription  found  near  its 
m^uth  in  1881  is  cut  on  the  rock  wall  of  the  tunnel, 
and  records  in  ancient  Heb.  letters  the  fact  that 
the  tunnel  was  begun  from  both  ends,  the  parties 
meeting  in  the  middle,  and  that  it  was  1200  cubits 
long.    The  length  as  chained  is  1668  ft.  long, 

giving  a  cubit  of  16  in.  The  point  of  junction  was 
etermined  by  the  surveyors  near  the  centre.  The 
course  of  this  tunnel  is  very  winding,  and  the 
level  appears  to  have  been  lowered  near  the  mouth 
to  obtain  a  proper  flow.  The  aqueduct  branches 
out  of  a  passage  at  the  back  of  the  Gihon  pool, 
leading  to  a  shaft  with  steps  reaching  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  Ophel  hill  at  the  probable  site  of  the 
"Water  Gate.  (As  to  the  questionn  that  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  date  of  this  inscription  see 
the  Literature  cited  in  art  Hezekiah,  p.  377*, 
footnote). 

The  existing  Tombs  of  the  city  include  the 
monument  of  Helena  already  noticed,  in  an  under 
chamber  of  which  de  Saulcy  discovered  a  sarco- 
phagus bearing  an  Aram,  inscription,  with  the 
name  of  'queen  Sarah,'  and  early  Rom.  coins. 
Sarah  may  nave  been  the  native  name  of  Helena. 
The  monuments  of  Herod  have  also  been  noticed, 
and  the  tomb  of  Ananas  ( Wars,  v.  xiL  2).  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  Kidron  are  four  fine  monuments  in 
Gr.  -Jewish  style,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Petra 
tombs.  The  most  northerly  (now  called  Absalom's 
Tomb)  has  a  masonry  cupola,  and  is  possibly  the 
tomb  of  Alex.  Jannaeus  {Wars,  V.  xii.  2),  which 
lay  in  this  direction.  The  so-called  Tomb  of  St. 
James  is  a  true  Jewish  chamber,  with  an  outer 
'  Doric  porch  bearing,  in  early  square  Heb.,  the 


names  of  priests  of  the  Bene  Herir  family,  and 
probably  cut  about  A.D.  60.  The  other  two  monu- 
ments to  the  S.  are  uninscribed,  but  of  the  same 
period.  The  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (so  called) 
belong  to  the  Rom.  period,  and  near  them  is  a 
broken  tomb  with  a  fragment  of  Aram,  inscription 
of  about  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  Immediately  W.  of  the 
knoll  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto  (the  possible  site  of 
Calvary)  are  remains  of  a  Jewish  tomb,  with  an 
additional  chamber  in  the  Gr.  style.  There  is  a 
large  cemetery  near,  with  Christian  tombs  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Crusaders'  ages,  interspersed  with 
some  which  bear  mediaeval  Jewish  texts.  The 
tombs  S.  of  the  Hinnom  Valley  are  also  Byzantine, 
bearing  texts  which  connect  them  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Sion  on  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  hard  by. 
The  so-called  Tomb  of  Simon  the  Just,  N.  of 
Jerus.,  is  also  a  Greek  tomb. 

Before  describing  the  remains  of  the  Temple  and 
of  Antonia,  a  word  may  be  added  as  to  Inscriptions 
discovered  at  Jerusalem.  The  majority  of  these 
are  Byzantine  Greek-Christian  texts  and  tomb- 
stones of  Crusaders.  An  inscription  of  Hadrian  is 
built  upside  down  into  the  S.  wall  of  the  Temple. 
Another  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (dating  A.D.  117), 
found  in  the  upper  city,  records  the  worship  of 
Serapis  at  Jerusalem.  The  osteophagi  on  Olivet 
bear  Gr.  names,  and  in  one  case  a  Heb.  text  is 
marked  with  a  cross,  as  though  belonging  to  a 
Jewish  Christian.  They  date  probably  from  the 
2nd  to  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  Later  Jews  have  also 
cut  their  names  on  the  Temple  walls,  but  the 
only  Jewish  texts  previous  to  A.D.  70  are  those 
above  mentioned  on  the  tombs,  the  Siloam  Text, 
probably  written  about  a  C.  702,  *  and  the  boundary 
stone  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  with  Gr.  inscrip- 
tion excluding  strangers. 

The  great  Qaram  enclosure  at  J.  presents,  at  its 
foundations,  magnificent  drafted  masonry  of  Gr. 
character,  on  the  S.,  W.,  and  E.  The  dressing  of 
the  stones  is  found  nowhere  else  except  at  Hebron, 
and  on  the  arch  of  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge,  but  in 
general  character  this  masonry  resembles  that  of 
the  royal  towers,  and  of  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus, 
built  in  A.D.  176  at  Tyros  in  Gilead.  The  stones 
average  SJ  ft.  in  height,  but  on  the  S.  wall  a 
'  master  course '  7  ft  high  runs  W.  for  600  ft.  from 
the  S.E.  angle.  The  longest  stones  measure  24 
and  39  ft.  The  whole  of  this  masonry  is  dressed 
smooth  on  face  and  draft,  excepting  at  the  base  of 
the  W.  wall  for  20  ft.,  under  an  ancient  pavement 
near  the  Tyropceon  Bridge,  and  on  the  E.  wall  N. 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  head  of  a  cross 
valley  exists  inside  the  wall.  Probably,  in  these 
cases,  the  rough-faced  stones  were  never  visible 
above  the  surface.  On  the  E.  wall,  at  the  base, 
are  masons'  marks  In  red  paint,  and  two  or  three 
Phcen.  letters  which  have  forms  of  a  late  period. 
The  Tyropoeon  Bridge,  crossing  to  the  upper  city 
from  the  W.  wall  close  to  the  ».,  consisted:  of  two 
spans.  Beneath  the  old  pavement  under  the 
bridge  an  older  voussoir  has  been  found,  lying  in  a 
rock  aqueduct,  and  evidently  belonging  to  an  older 
bridge.  The  N.  side  of  the  Haram  is  partly 
bounded  by  the  great  block  of  rock  on  which  the 
citadel  of  Antonia  stood,  and  east  of  this  the  N. 
wall  presents  none  of  the  original  masonry,  but  is 
built  in  the  later  Rom.  or  Bvzant  style.  Nor  is 
there  any  angle  in  the  old  E.  wall  at  this  point. 
The  smooth  masonry  which  occurs  above  the 
drafted  was  built  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian, — 
probably  by  Justinian, — and  the  upper  part  of  the 
rampart  is  Arab  work.    The  original  drafted 

•  Thii  BUoam  Inscription,  now  removed  and  pmsrrsd  la 
fragment!  In  the  Stamboul  Museum,  moat  not  be  oonfosed  with 
an  illegible  text  In  Phoen.  character!  (now  In  the  Brit.  Una) 
found  w  the  village  of  8iloam.  The  words  Bat*  Baal  hat*  bees 
read  on  the  latter,  and  It  may  ladioate  the  situation  of  <M  at 
Solomon'e  temple*  on  Olivet 
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masonry  is  attributed  by  de  Vogue  to  Herod  the 
Great— an  opinion  very  generally  accepted;  and 
no  remains  of  earlier  work  in  the  IJaram  are 
known.  The  enclosure  is  an  oblong,  with  right 
angles  on  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  The  S.E.  angle 
measures  92}°.  The  S.  wall  is  922  ft  long,  the 
N.  1012  ft,  the  W.  1601  ft,  and  the  E.  1042  ft 
The  area  included  is  about  35  acres.  The  Tyropoeon 
Bridge  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  with  the 
ancient  wall,  and  the  older  voussoir  may  have 
belonged  to  the  bridge  broken  down  by  Pompey 
(Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  iv.  2 ;  Wart,  L  vii.  2).  In  the  S. 
wall  there  are  two  ancient  gates,  which  answer  to 
the  two  Huldah  Gates  of  the  Mishna  (Middoth 
i.  3):  they  appear  to  have  been  originally  both 
double,  with  two  inner  passages  having  a  total 
width  of  40  ft  (30  cubits),  the  roofs  supported  by 

treat  columns,  and  presenting  fiat  domes.  The 
omes  of  the  W.  gate  remain  intact,  presenting  a 
semi-classic  design  of  coffer  pattern,  intertwined 
with  a  vine  in  low  relief.  This  work  is  attri- 
buted by  Ferguson  the  architect  to  the  time  of 
Herod.  The  lintels  of  the  entrances  were  formed 
by  huge  blocks  18  ft  span.  The  E.  gate  (now 
called  the  Triple  Gate)  was  altered  later, — probably 
by  Justinian, — and  the  passages  leading  N.  from 
these  gates  seem  probably  also  to  belong  to  this 
later  period.  The  vaults  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Haram  are  also  later  restorations,  but  remains  of 
a  more  ancient  vaulting  are  found,  by  an  ancient 
window,  on  the  E.  wall  in  these  vaults. 

On  the  W.  there  were  four  entrances  to  the 
enclosure,  the  S.  being  at  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge. 
The  next  is  a  subterranean  gate  with  a  passage 
leading  up  from  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  third 
was  connected  with  a  causeway  which  appears  to 
be  ancient  but  which  is  not  noticed  by  Josephus. 
The  last,  to  the  N.,  is  now  converted  into  a  cistern, 
but  the  original  passage  pierced  the  wall,  and 
belonged  to  a  gate  on  or  near  the  level  of  the 
valley.  These  gates  seem  therefore  to  answer  to 
the  Parbar  or  'suburb'  gates  of  the  Mishna,  and 
to  the  four  entrances  noticed  by  Jos.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Temple  (Ant.  XV.  xx  6),  of  which  the 
first  led  to  the  royal  S.  cloister,  the  second  to  the 
suburb  (rpodcrtior),  the  third  also  to  the  suburb, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  *  other  city,'  by  a  descent  of 
steps  into  the  valley. 

Within  the  rlaram  there  are  no  known  remains 
of  the  ancient  Temple,  except  the  great  rock -cut 
vaults  and  cisterns,  of  which  the  largest  towards 
the  S. — called  the  Great  Sea — is  supported  on  rock 
pillars,  and  capable  of  holding  three  million 

rlons.  On  the  N.  the  scarp  of  Antonia  rises 
ft  above  the  flat  rock  surface  of  the  inner 
court  and  the  block  of  rock  measures  140  ft  N. 
and  8.  by  360  ft  E.  and  W.  The  fosse  to  the  N. 
was  converted  later  (before  A.D.  333)  into  a  '  twin 
pool,'  by  walls  and  vaulted  roofs,  and  this  is 
identified  in  the  4th  cent  A.D.  with  Bethesda.  In 
A.D.  70,  however,  the  twin  pools  had  probably 
no  existence.  On  the  W.  Haram  wall  the  present 
writer,  in  1873,  discovered,  close  to  Antonia,  the 
existence  of  projecting  piers  of  the  ancient  masonry 
above  the  level  of  the  inner  court,  resembling  those 
which  adorn  the  wall  of  the  Hebron  Haram,  which 
consists  of  masonry  like  that  of  the  Jerus.  en- 
closure. In  other  parts  the  wall  does  not  reach 
this  level,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  same 
arrangement  existed,  at  the  same  level,  on  the 
other  faces  of  the  enclosure.  These  remains, 
together  with  40  observations  of  the  level  of  the 
rock  surface,  visible  in  tanks  or  vaults,  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  are  the  only  antiquities  known  to 
remain  which  enable  us  to  understand  the  area 
and  position  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  of 
Antonia  as  restored  by  Herod  the  Great 
TL  TmTkkplk  Enclosure.— Solomon's  Temple 


(1  K  6,  2  Ch  3 ;  Ant.  vm.  iii.)  was  60  cubits  long 
E.  and  W.,  20  broad,  and  30  high  (the  cubit  " 
measured  at  Siloam,  and  on  the  masonry  of  the 
Jerus.  Haram  and  Galilaaan  synagogues,  being 
about  16  in.).  Its  porch  to  the  E.  was  20  cubits 
broad  and  10  cubits  deep.  The  chambers,  on  N.,  8., 
and  W.,  were  built  with  a  wall  set  back  in  stops,  so 
that  the  interiors  in  the  third  storey  were  7  cubits 
wide,  in  the  second  6  cubits,  in  the  first  6  cubits. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  not  stated.  The 
roofs  were  of  cedar,  and  the  interior  gilded  with 
designs  similar  to  the  Bab.  bas-reliefs  of  cherubs 
guarding  palm  trees.  The  whole  structure  and 
style,  in  short,  seems  to  have  resembled  the  art  of 
Phoenicia  and  Chaldsea  rather  than  that  of  Egypt 
The  Temple  appears  to  have  had  an  inner  priests' 
oo art,  with  bronze  altar,  and  an  outer  court  but 
no  measurements  of  these  are  given.*  In  the  later 
account  (2  Ch  3*)  the  height  is  given  as  120  cubits 
(LXX  20  cubits),  and  Jos.  believed  that  Solomon's 
Temple  was  60  cubits  higher  than  the  later  restora- 
tion by  Zerub.  (Ant.  XV.  xL  3).  It  is  possible  that 
the  porch  may  have  formed  a  lofty  pylon  higher 
than  the  Holy  House  itself.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  two  bronze  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  each 
23  cubits  high  (IK  7"-11),  supported  the  lintel  of 
the  pylon  gate,  or  whether  they  stood  outside  as 
stelee  (the  word  'in'  may  be  rendered  'for,'  v.*1). 
Jos.  gives  the  area  of  Solomon's  enclosure  at 
4  furlongs  (Ant.  XT.  xL  3),  and  places  the  E. 
cloister  close  to  a  deep  valley  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  7), 
stating  that  Sol.  built  the  E.  wall,  to  which  later 
kings  added  others  (Wart,  V.  v.  1).  But  it  is  not 
clear  how  these  details  could  be  known  when  he 
wrote,  since  he  states  that  Herod  '  took  away  the 
ancient  foundations'  (Ant.  xv.  xL  3),  and  built  the 
cloisters  'from  the  foundation,'  and  enclosed 
'double  the  area'  (Wart,  I.  xxL  1).  He  under- 
stands the  Temple  itself  to  have  had  an  upper 
storev,  and  gives  the  number  of  chambers  as  30  in 
all  (Ant.  vm.  iii.  2);  but  these  accounts  of  a  build- 
ing destroyed  nearly  seven  centuries  before  his 
time  are  of  lees  value  than  his  description  of 
buildings  which  he  had  himself  seen. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  Holy 
House  occupied  the  same  site,  and  was  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth,  in  the  time  of  Herod 
and  of  Solomon.  Jos.  says  that  Zerub.  placed  the 
altar  'hi  the  same  place  where  it  had  formerly 
been  built '  (Ant.  XI.  iv.  1) ;  and  as  to  the  situation 
of  this  building,  he  says  that '  at  first  the  topmost 
plateau  (to  drarrdrw  x<><W>M>r)  barely  sufficed  for 
the  Holy  House  andT the  altar'  (Wart,  v.  v.  1, 
see  Ant.  vm.  iii.  9),  whence  it  appears  that  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  was  the  site  selected. 
Herod,  though  he  altered  the  enclosure,  did  not 
touch  the  Temple  itself,  which  was  restored  by 
the  priests.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  stated  that  the 
east  door  of  the  Holy  House  was  directly  opposite 
the  summit  of  Olivet  (Midd.  ii.  4 ;  Parah  uL  9, 
iv.  2;  see  Ezk  43u).  As  regards  the  general 
description  of  the  third  Temple,  the  account  given 
by  Jos.  agrees  with  the  careful  details  of  the 
Mishna  (Middoth),  but  his  measurements  are 
unreliable — as  in  other  cases  at  Ctesarea,  Samaria, 
Masada,  etc — and  often  contradictory.  He  makes 
the  altar  20  cubits  square  (c  Avion,  x.  22),  or  else- 
where 60  cubits  ( Wart,  V.  v.  6),  and  the  valleys 
300  to  400  cubits  deep  (Ant.  vm.  iii  9;  Wart, 
V.  v.  1),  the  real  depth  not  exceeding  160  ft 
He  speaks  of  stones  40  cubits  long  and  6  cubit* 

*  There  appear!  to  have  been  a  '  causeway '  or  ascent  by 
rtepi  to  the  Temple  (1  Oh  W),  perhaps  the  same  described  by 
Joe.  (Ant.  xv.  xL  6)  towards  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  wall ;  but  as 
regards  the  '  ascent  •  Onty)  in  the  time  of  SoL  (1  K  10>,  Vi^ff, 
in  2  Oh  »*\  LXX,  Vulg.,  Peso,  render  in  K  (according  to  the 
regular  sense  of  n^p)  and  read  in  Ch, '  the  burnt-offerings  which 
he  offered,'  and  Jos.  follows  this  reading  (^lU.  vm.  tL  S)  Sss 
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high  (Ant.  xx.  ix.  7 ;  Wan,  v.  v.  I),  a  greatly 
exaggerated  estimate.  When,  therefore,  he  gives 
the  circumference  of  the  third  Temple  as  4  fur- 
longs* (Ant.  XV.  xL  3),  or,  including  Antonia, 
6  furlongs  (Wart,  VI.  v.  4),  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  writing  in  Rome,  and  merely  estimated 
the  lengths.  Measured  along  the  extant  walls, 
the  area,  including  Antonia,  is  about  8  furlongs 
in  all. 

Following  the  description  of  Jos.,  some  authori- 
ties suppose  that  Herod's  Temple  occupied  a  square 
of  600  ft.  side,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Haram. 
The  objections  to  this  view  are  briefly :  1st,  that 
in  this  case  the  Temple  cannot  have  stood  on  the 
'  topmost  plateau ' ;  2nd,  that  the  area  noticed  in 
the  Mishna  (600  cubits  square)  is  larger;  3rd, 
that  there  are  no  remains  of  any  walls,  to  E.  and 
N.,  at  the  required  distances,  and  no  break  in  the 
S.  wall  600  ft.  from  the  S.W.  angle;  4th,  that 
the  Ophel  wall  joined  the  'E.  cloister,'  and  has 
been  discovered  abutting  on  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Haram ;  5th,  that  the  existing  outer  gates  agree 
with  the  descriptions  only  if  the  Temple  Area  is 
supposed  to  coincide  with  the  present  Doundories 
of  tne  Haram ;  6th,  that  unless  placed  on  the  top- 
most plateau,  the  Temple — surrounded  by  courts  at 
various  levels— must  nave  required  foundations  30 
to  100  ft.  deep  to  reach  the  Known  levels  of  the 
rock.  The  masonry  was  too  heavy  to  have  been 
simply  founded  on  earth.  These  objections  have 
never  been  answered,  and  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  it  seems  safer  to  depend  on  the  general 
statements  of  Jos.  than  on  his  measurements,  which 
are  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  incidental  remarks. 

In  order  to  study  this  question  by  the  light  of 
recent  exploration  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  position 
of  Antonia,  that  of  each  angle  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure, and  the  position  of  the  '  topmost  plateau ' 
opposite  the  summit  of  Olivet.  Antonia  is  de- 
scribed (Wart,  v.  v.  8)  as  standing  at  the  corner 
of  the  N.  and  W.  cloisters,  on  a  rock  60  cubits 
high,  scarped  on  all  sides:  it  had  four  corner 
towers,  and  a  large  inner  space  with  courts,  baths, 
and  places  for  camps.  A  ditch  and  valley  pro- 
tected the  towers  outside  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
(Ant.  xiv.  iv.  2).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  ditch  as 
60  ft.  deep  and  250  ft.  broad  (see  Wart,  L  vii.  3, 
v.  iv.  2).  Cloisters  joined  Antonia  to  the  Temple 
(Wan,  n.  xvi.  5,  6),  and  the  rock  hid  the  Temple 
on  the  N.  (Wan,  v.  v.  8),  looking  down  on  the 
courts  (Wan,  v.  ix.  2,  vl  i.  6,  ii.  6,  9) :  when  it 
was  taken,  immediate  access  was  obtained  to  the 
flat  courts  and  to  the  inner  Temple  (Wan,  VI. 
iiL  7).  The  area  of  Antonia  seems  to  have  formed 
a  projection  on  the  N.W.,  so  that  when  it  was 
destroyed  the  Temple  enclosure  itself  became  a 
quadrangle  (Terpdywytr,  Wan,  VI.  v.  4).  There 
is  only  one  existing  site  which  answers  to  such 
a  description— namely,  the  block  of  rock  already 
described  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  present  Haram. 
This  rock  overlooks  all  the  interior,  and  rises  20 
ft.  higher  than  the  Sakhrah  or  holy  '  rock,'  which 
is  the  highest  point  within  the  Haram.  The  outer 
fosse  is  also  traceable,  separating  this  site  from 
Bezetha.  The  rock  thus  supporting  the  modern 
barracks  is  therefore  identified,  on  all  recent  plans, 
with  Antonia — the  older  Baris  or  Birah  of  the  time 
of  the  Hasmomeons  and  of  Nehemiah.  It  follows 
that  the  \V.  wall  throughout  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  enclosure  of  Antonia  and  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Herod.  The  S.W.  angle  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  that  of  Herod's  Temple ; 
and  as  regards  the  S.E.,  Jos.  (Wan,  v.  iv.  2) 
clearly  states  that  the  Ophel  wall  joined  the  '  E. 
oloister'  of  the  Temple,  so  that  all  the  E.  wall 

*  If  Herod's  Temple  enclosure  was  double  that  of  SoL,  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  both  measured  four  furlongs  in  dr- 
■nmference  (see  references  in  text.) 


appears  also  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Herod,  since 
the  junction  with  the  Ophel  wall  has  been  deter- 
mined by  excavation.  The  N.E.  angle  remains 
in  doubt ;  for,  as  above  noticed,  the  N.  wall,  east 
of  the  Antonia  rock,  is  not  of  the  same  masonry 
with  the  others,  while  the  cisterns  inside  this  purt 
of  the  Haram  are  not  rock-cut,  but  are  built  of 
masonry  very  late  in  character.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  part  of  the  area  is  modern,  and  that  the 
old  N.  wall  of  the  Temple  ran  E.  and  W.  on  the 
line  of  the  present  N.  wall  of  the  platform,  where 
remains  of  ancient  buttresses  have  been  found. 
The  N.E.  part  of  the  Haram  is  crossed  by  a  valley, 
running  into  the  Kidron,  which  has  been  filled 
in  with  earth,  but  which,  in  a.d.  70,  may  have 
bounded  the  Temple  on  the  N.,  and  the  inner 
court  of  Antonia  on  the  E.  A  gate  called  Tadi 
led,  by  an  underground  passage,  out  of  the  Temple 
on  this  side. 

As  regards  the '  topmost  plateau,'  the  rock  below 
Antonia,  on  the  S.,  is  visible  over  a  considerable 
area  at  a  level  about  2430  ft.  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  been  artificially  cut  down  to  form 
a  flat  surface.  Farther  S.E.  it  rises,  in  the  Sakhrah 
itself,  to  a  height  of  2440  ft.,  but  under  the 
platform  which  surrounds  the  Sakhrah  its  height 
nowhere  exceeds  2432  ft.  About  twenty  ob- 
servations have  been  made,  which  concur  in  show- 
ing a  flat  plateau  at  this  level,  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  Haram.  The  slope  to  the  W. 
is  very  steep,  the  rock  falling  to  an  average  level 
of  2350  ft.  at  the  base  of  the  W.  outer  wall  The 
slope  to  the  E.  is  also  steep,  though  not  equal  to 
that  on  the  W.  On  the  S.  the  plateau  narrows 
to  a  long  spur,  which  sinks  towards  Siloam.  It 
is  evident  that  a  building  surrounded  by  terraced 
courts,  at  various  lower  levels,  can  well  be  fitted 
to  the  ground  only  if  its  highest  floor  level  is 
placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau  now 
ascertained  to  exist,  as  above  described.  If,  more- 
over, a  line  be  drawn  E.,  at  right  angles  to  the 
W.  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  through  the  Sakhrah 
rock,  it  will  be  found  to  cut  the  summit  of  Olivet 
immediately  N.  of  the  present  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Temple 
be  placed  farther  to  the  S.W.  (as  proposed  by 
those  who  accept  the  measurements  given  by  Jos.), 
not  only  can  no  line  be  so  drawn,  but  the  Temple 
is  made  to  stand  on  the  narrower  and  lower  part 
of  the  spur,  and  its  foundations  would  rest  on 
the  steep  W.  slopes,  here  falling  90  ft.  below 
the  crest  of  the  spur.  These  various  considera- 
tions seem,  therefore,  all  to  point  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sakhrah  as  marking  the  site  of  the  Holy 
House  itself. 

Placed  in  such  a  position,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  levels  of  the  courts,  as  described  in  the  Mishna 
and  by  Jos.,  agree  throughout  with  the  actual 
levels.  In  no  part  does  the  rock  rise  or  fall  so 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  foundations  of 
more  than  2  or  3  ft.  The  Sakhrah  itself  may  be 
that  'stone  of  foundation'  (Eben  hash-Shithiyah) 
which  supported  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Joma 
v.  3,  Tamid  i.  1)  sealing  the  mouth  of  the  abyss 
— a  legend  which  still  attaches  to  the  Sakhrah 
and  its  cave.  Under  the  altar  there  was  no  hollow 
place  (Talm.  Bab.  Zebahim  58a),  and  its  position 
would  agree  with  a  part  of  the  Haram  where 
there  are  no  vaults.  The  gate  Tadi  or  'hiding' 
(Middoth  i.  3)  was  reached  by  an  underground 
passage  from  tne  N.  side  of  the  inner  cloister, 
and  remains  of  such  a  passage  exist  N.  of  the 
Sakhrah.  On  the  S.  side  was  the  Chamber  of 
the  Draw-well,  and  on  this  side  there  Is  an  existing 
tank  in  the  required  position.  The  Altar  Court 
was  6  cubits  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  Temple 
(or  at  a  level  of  about  2432  ft.  above  the  Mediter.). 
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and  the  great  Court  of  the  Women,  farther  E., 
was  again  cubits  lower  (or  about  2422  ft.  above 
the  same  datum),  but  on  the  S.  and  N.  the  Altar 
Court  was  only  6  cubits  above  the  outer  level, 
which  would  therefore  be  about  2420  ft.  above 
the  datum — these  levels  depending  on  the  number 
of  steps,  each  half  a  cubit  high,  noticed  in  the 
Mishna  (Middoth)  and  by  Jos.  (Wart,  V.  v.).  On 
applying  the  plan  to  the  ground  it  is  found  that, 
in  each  case,  the  levels  so  obtained  agree  exactly 
with  the  actual  levels,  as  shown  by  the  present 
author  in  1879  (Condor's  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 
last  chapter). 

The  details  given  in  the  Mishna  [Middoth) 
suffice  to  enable  us  to  draw  a  block  plan  of  Herod's 
Temple.  The  exact  arrangements  of  the  gateways 
and  cloisters  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  tne 
enclosure,  which  is  said  to  have  been  600  cubits 

Snare,  surrounded  the  inner  courts,  which  no 
intile  might  enter.  The  Priests'  Court,  which 
surrounded  the  Holy  House,  and  included  the 
great  altar  to  its  east,  measured  135  cubits  N. 
and  S.  by  137  E.  and  W.  On  the  E.  was  the 
great  gate  Nicanor,  leading  to  the  '  Court  of  the 
Women  '  which  was  13S  cubits  square.  Between 
this  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests  a  narrow  plat- 
form (11  cubits  wide),  having  beneath  it  (Midd. 
ii.  6)  chambers  opening  into  the  '  Women's  Court,' 
was  called  the  *  Court  of  Isr.,'  and  reserved  for  men 
only,  who  formed  a  representative  congregation 
of  Israel.  The  women  were  confined  to  galleries 
In  the  Women's  Court,  which  was  the  general 
meeting-place  of  the  Jews.  Immediately  outside 
these  courts  a  fence  (toreg)  surrounded  the  Temple, 
and  inscriptions  in  Gr.  (one  of  which  has  been 
recovered)  forbade  any  Gentile  to  enter  on  pain 
of  death.  The  Holy  House  itself  (hekal)  in- 
cluded a  porch  (aula)  and  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  latter  was  20  cubits  square,  and  the  Holy 
Place  40  cubits  long  by  20  broad  (as  in  Solomon  s 
Temple).  The  porch  was  100  cubits  broad  N.  and 
S.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  building  was  100 
cubits  E.  and  W.,  the  breadth  of  the  main  part 
being  70  cubits,  including  the  chambers  to  N.,  S., 
and  E.,  and  the  outer  gallery  (impluvium)  beyond 
them  on  N.  and  S.  The  height  of  the  porch  was 
100  cubits,  and  that  of  the  main  building  45  cubits 
with  a  flat  roof.  A  second  storey  appears  to  have 
existed,  above  the  Holy  Place  and  Holy  of  Holies, 
its  roof  100  cubits  from  the  ground.  The  great 
gate  of  the  porch  was  20  cubits  broad  and  40 
cubits  high,  and  over  it  were  five  oak  beams  to 
which  apparently  the  golden  vine  was  nailed. 
There  were  apparently  two  veils— one  to  the  outer 

Ste,  one  to  the  doorway  of  the  Holy  Place,  and 
ese  were  annually  renewed.  The  surrounding 
chambers,  in  three  storeys,  numbered  38  in  all. 
A  stairway  in  the  impluvium,  on  the  N.,  led  to 
the  roofs.  Twelve  steps  led  down,  on  the  E.,  to 
the  Priests'  Court  In  this  stood  the  altar,  of 
rubble  and  mortar,  32  cubits  square  at  the  founda- 
tion, which  was  1  cubit  high.  The  main  part 
above  was  80  cubits  square  and  6  cubits  high; 
the  hearth  was  28  cubits  square ;  the  total  height 
of  the  altar  was  10  cubits,  with  four  'horns'  at 
the  angles.  The  sloping  ascent  on  the  S.  was 
16  cubits  broad  and  32  cubits  long,  leading  to  the 
foot  of  the  hearth.  The  Court  of  the  Priests  had 
three  gates  to  the  N.  and  three  to  the  S.  The 
E.  gate  on  the  N.  was  called  Nitzotz,  and  had 
an  exhedra,  the  N.W.  gate  Moked  had  four  cham- 
bers at  the  sides,  where  the  Temple  guard  of 
priests  kept  watch.  An  underground  passage  led 
N.  to  Taoi,  the  gate  near  Antonia,  and  also  to 
the  latrines.  On  the  S.  the  W.  gate  was  named 
Aptinas,  or,  otherwise,  the  Water  Gate,  the  two 
others  being  the  Gate  of  the  Offering  and  the 
Gate  of  Flaming.    On  the  E.  15  Bteps  led  down 


from  the  great  gate  Nicanor  to  the  Women's 
Court.  These  gates  were  flanked  by  chambers, — 
those  for  salt,  for  the  high  priest's  bath  and  fat 
washing,  being  on  the  N.;  those  for  wood,  for  the 
drawwell  and  the  'Chamber  of  Hewn  Stone' 
where  the  Sanhedrin  sat,  being  on  the  S.  of  the 
Priests'  Court.  The  four  chambers  of  Moked  were 
for  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  (on  S.W.),  for 
the  shewbread  (on  S.E.),  for  the  stones  of  the  old 
altar  taken  down  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (on  N.E.), 
and  for  washing,  with  a  descent  to  the  north 
passage.  In  the  corners  of  the  Women's  Court 
were  four  chambers,  — that  of  the  Nazirites  on  S.  E. , 
that  where  the  wood  for  the  altar  was  kept  on 
N.E.,  that  of  the  lepers  on  N.W.,  and  that  for 
oil  on  the  S.W.  The  two  chambers  flanking 
Nicanor  were  for  the  vestment  keeper  and  the 
pancake  maker.  Musical  instruments  were  kept 
in  the  chambers  under  the  narrow  walk  called  the 
'  Court  of  Isr.,'  which  was  divided  from  the  Priests' 
Court  by  a  railing,  near  which  was  a  pulpit  whence 
they  addressed  the  people.  The  Court  of  Isr.  was 
apparently  2{  cubits  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
Priests'  Court.  The  toreg  was  reached  by  three 
gates,  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  of  the  Women's 
Court,  and  was  a  lattice-work  fence.  The  limit 
of  500  cubits  square  was  marked  by  the  khel 
('  rampart '  or  '  terrace '),  which  was  10  cubits  wide, 
and  reached  apparently  by  other  steps  ( Wars,  v. 
v.  2).  The  gates  of  the  outer  walls  (or  '  Mountain 
of  the  House '),  namely,  the  two  Huldah  Gates  on 
the  S.,  the  Par  bar  Gates  and  Kipunos  ('descent') 
on  the  W.,  with  Tadi  on  the  N.,  have  been  already 
noticed.  On  the  E.  was  the  gate  Shushan,  the 
position  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  outer  cloisters, 
along  the  rampart  walls,  were  double  except  on 
the  §.,  where  the  royal  cloister  is  described  by 
Jos.  as  having  three  walks,  with  162  pillars,  each 
about  6  ft.  in  diameter  (Ant.  xv.  xL  6).  The 
walks  were  30  ft.,  45  ft.,  and  30  ft.  wide,  and 
this  measurement  (in  Gr.  ft.)  agrees  closely  with 
the  width  and  position  of  the  existing  Tyropoeon 
Bridge,  which  has  a  breadth  of  60  ft.,  and  an  arch 
41  ft.  6  in.  span.  The  pillars  as  described  are  of 
about  the  size  of  those  still  standing  in  the  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  Double  (or  W.  Huldah)  Gate,  and 
the  epistylia  would  have  been  about  22  ft. — the 
cloister  stretching  to  the  present  S.E.  angle  of 
the  Haram.  This  gives  a  very  natural  inter- 
columniation  of  2J  diameters.  The  pillars  were 
27  ft.  high  according  to  Josephus.  These  details, 
taken— except  when  otherwise  stated — from  the 
Tract  Middoth  of  the  Mishna,  agree  with  the  more 
general  description  by  Jos.,  except  in  some  cases 
as  regards  measurements,  where  the  aocount  of 
the  Rabbis — some  of  whom  had  seen  the  Temple 
standing,  and  had  been  able  to  measure  its  ruins- 
is  to  be  preferred  to  one  written  in  Italy.  No 
difficulty  is  found  in  understanding  this  account, 
or  in  fitting  plan  and  section  to  the  ground,  if  the 
Temple  is  placed  opposite  the  summit  of  Olivet, 
on  the  '  topmost  plateau '  of  the  hill. 

vh.  Modern  Jerusalem.  —  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  Jems,  has  so  largely  increased  in  size 
and  population,  on  account  of  Jewish  and  European 
settlers  building  houses  outside  the  walls,  that 
the  most  recent  plans  give  little  idea  of  the  city. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  is  covered  with  houses,  and 
a  considerable  suburb  has  sprung  up  N.  of  the 
Damascus  Gate.  On  the  W.  the  Jewish  cottages 
stretch  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(in  the  W.  wall),  and  many  villas,  standing  in 
gardens,  reach  from  W.  of  the  Russian  hospice 
to  the  vicinity  of  Birket  Mamilla.  On  the  S 
other  houses,  and  a  German  settlement,  stand  o» 
the  high  ground  S.  of  the  Hinnom  Valley.  On 
the  S.W.  is  the  railway  station.  The  pop>i]ation 
has  increased  from  20,000  souls  (including  Chriv 
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tians,  Moslems,  and  8000  Jews)  to  between  40,000 
and  60,000  Bonis,  the  Jews  having  increased  to 
•boat  30,000  in  all.  In  1838  there  were  only  3000 
Jews  in  the  city.  It  is  beyond  the  present  purpose 
to  describe  the  modern  city  (see  Baedeker's  Guide), 
but  the  above-mentioned  changes  are  too  remark- 
able to  pass  unnoticed. 

LmunnuL— The  lit  of  the  subject  would  form  a  toL  by 
itself,  but  the  progress  ol  scientific  study  has  rendered  obsolete 
most  of  the  works  written  before  A.D.  1838.  The  generally 
accepted  views  as  to  the  topography,  which  have  been  given 
above,  are  substantially  in  aooord  with  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
K.  Robinson  (BMP,  1888  and  1862,  2nd  ed.  8  vols.  18661  The 
work  of  Sir  0.  Warren,  and  of  the  present  writer,  down  to  1888, 
Is  detailed  in  the  Jerus.  vol.  of  SWP.  The  later  explorations, 
to  1898,  are  detailed  in  PBFSt,  1888-98,  and  in  BUas  and  Dickie's 
Excavation*  at  Jenualem,  1898.  The  Ord.  Burr.  Notes  by  Sir 
0.  W.  Wilson,  1866,  give  valuable  accounts  of  the  antiquities 
then  known.  The  works  of  de  Vogue  (Eglita  de  la  Terrs 
Saint*.  I860,  and  Le  Temple  de  Jerue.  1868)  an  standard 
authorities  for  the  later  periods.  The  Bysant  and  12th  oent. 
topography  is  to  be  studied  in  the  series  issued  by  the  Pal. 
Pilgrims  Texts  Boa,  esp.  in  the  valuable  tract,  dating  after 
A.D.  1187,  called  La  Cite*  de  Jhenualem.  It  U  also  discussed 
in  SWP.  The  views  advocated  by  Sir  O.  W.  Wilson  are  de- 
tailed in  Smith's  DS>.  The  modern  city  is  fully  described  by 
Dr.  A.  Sodn  in  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  Pal.  and  Syria. 

Without  reference  to  these  leading  works  the  student  win  be 
unable  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  views  of  the 
chief  authorities,  and  the  extant  buildings ;  but  familiarity 
with  these,  and  with  Jos.  and  the  Mishna,  will  be  found 
sufficient,  without  referenoe  to  obsolete  theories  or  to  popular 
works.  A  valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  Talm.  accounts 
of  the  Temple  has  been  published  by  the  PBF  in  1886,  repre- 
senting the  labours  of  Dr.  T.  Chaplin  for  many  years  in  Jerus. 
itself.  The  architectural  history  of  the  Haram,  by  the  present 
author,  is  detailed  in  Tent  Work  tn  Pal,  and  the  full  details  of 
the  Temple  in  Condor's  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  1879.  Recent 
discoveries  have  not,  in  any  Instance,  upset  the  conclusion* 
therein  urged,  and  in  some  oases  they  have  afforded  unexpected 
support  to  those  conclusions,  as  shown  in  this  brief  account  of 
tbe  Holy  City.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

JBRU8HA  («t*¥r;  2  K  15"=  JERU8HAH  mfxr 
t  Ch  271,  'possession'  or  'possessed'). — Mother  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah.  Her  father's  name  is 
given  as  Zadok. 

JE8HAIAH  (n^cr.  vrjjf,  'salvation  of  J* *).—!. 
A  grandson  of  Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3".  2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  1  Ch  2S*-U.  3.  A  Levite,  the 
ancestor  of  one  of  David's  treasurers,  1  Ch  28". 
4,  The  chief  of  the  Bene-Elam  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  Ezr  BP.  8.  Chief  of  the  Merarites  in  time 
of  Ezra,  Ezr  8U.  6.  A  Benjamite,  Neh  11'.  See 
Genealogy. 

JE  SHAN  AH  (*#;).— A  town,  named  along  with 
Bethel,  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  2Ch  13". 
It  is  probably  the  modern  'Am  Stnia,  a  village 
with  a  spring,  about  3J  miles  north  of  Bethel. 
See  SWP  vol.  iL  sheet  ziv.  In  1  S  7U  we  ought 
also  (bo  Wellh.,  Driver,  Klosterm.,  Kittel,  Budde) 
to  read  Jeshanah  for  MT  Shen  (|j»ci).  See  Shkn. 
Probably  the  same  place  is  meant  by  the  Itanat 
(A  lo-drat)  of  Josephus  (Ant.  XIV.  zv.  12),  where 
Herod  the  Great  defeated  the  troops  of  Antigonus. 

C.  R.  Condee. 

JEBHARELAH. — See  Asharklah. 

JEBHEBEAB  (sbm*;).— A  Levite,  the  head  of  the 
14th  course,  1  Ch  24".  B  of  the  LXX  strangely 
enough  omits  the  name,  although  thereby  the 
whole  number  of  courses  is  reduced  to  twenty- 
three.  A  has  'lo-BdaX,  Vulg.  Isbaab.  Kittel  (see 
SBOT,  ad  loe.)  thinks  that  aversion  to  a  name 
compounded  with  baal  accounts  for  its  elimination 
in  B.   See  also  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Name*,  24. 

JE8HER  'uprightness').— A  son  of  Caleb, 
ICh  2".  The  LXX  ludo-ap  would  lead  us  to 
expect  an  o  in  the  first  syllable  (cf.  notes  of  Kittel 
in  SBOT,  and  Baer). 

JESHIMON.— This  word  occurs  with  def.  art. 
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(jb^p)  in  Nu  21»  23*.  1  S  23"- «  26»-  •  « Jeshimon 
AV,  'desert'  RV  in  alL  A  similar  variation  is 
found  in  the  renderings  of  LXX  and  Vulgate. 
The  latter  translates  by  desertum  and  solxtudo 
except  in  1  S  23s4,  where  it  has  Jeshimon.  The 
LXX  renders  it  in  Samuel  by  roO  'Uavainoi  (Elanr... 
is  a  variant  in  A),  but  in  Numbers  by  (pv/ut  with 
the  def.  article.  The  Targums  have  po'v  n«a  in 
Numbers  (mov  ir>a  Nu  23*  Targ.  Jon.),  but  in 
Samuel  pew;  Syr.  has  ]»tr  throughout.  The 
word  also  occurs  in  7  places  in  parallelism  with 
midhbar,  which  always  in  these  passages  has  the 
def.  art.  (except  in  Dt  3210),  while  jeshimon  is 
without  it.  In  Dt  32»»,  Ps  OS1 78*  106"  the  word 
is  used  of  the  land  through  which  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  on  their  way  to  Canaan,  and  there 
may  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  it  in  the  other  three 
places,  Ps  107«j  Is  4319- ».  RV  deviates  from  it* 
uniform  rendering  of  this  word  by  '  desert '  in  Dt 
32",  Ps  68',  where  with  AV  it  has  'wilderness.' 
Though  in  these  passages  no  distinction  be- 
tween midhbar  and  jeshimon  is  drawn,  yet  there 
is  a  difference  in  meaning ;  midhbar  *  is  strictly  a 
place  where  cattle  are  driven  (comp.  the  German 
'Trift'  and  'treiben'),  the  uncultivated  region 
where  pasturage  (though  scanty  in  parts)  may  be 
found ;  jeshimon  is  the  desolate  waste  without 
water  or  vegetation. 

Some  particular  region  of  this  character  seems 
indicated  both  in  Numbers  and  Samuel,  and,  as  in 
1  S  23*  26*  Ziph  and  Maori  (places  identified  as 
being  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron)  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  its  vicinity,  a  tract  of  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  seems  here  indicated. 
The  eastern  slopes  of  Judah  are  called  (Jos  16") 
the  wilderness,  and,  though  the  cities  there  men- 
tioned show  that  the  land  was  not  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  fewness  of  them  (compare  the  number 
six  with  the  numbers  of  cities  in  other  parts  of 
Judah)  is  evidence  of  its  barrenness.  Though 
containing  some  fertile  spots  (as  En-gedi),  the 
region  as  a  whole  may  well  be  called  Jeshimon,  for 
to  its  character  as  a  desolate  waste  many  travellers 
bear  witness.  (For  the  descriptions  of  Robinson 
and  other  travellers,  see  Ritter,  Comp.  Geog.  of  Pal. 
UL  108  ff.  ;  and  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  312). 
The  traveller  descending  these  slopes  from  the 
cities  of  the  hill-country  first  passes  through  the 
pasture  ground  (the  midhbar)  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ziph  and  Maon  (the  wilderness  of  Maon,  1 S  23", 
of  Ziph,  28*),  and  at  length  reaches  the  desolate 
waste  (Jeshimon)  by  the  Dead  Sea.  This  tract  of 
land  may  be  referred  to  in  Numbers,  as  it  would 
be  visible  from  the  highlands  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
but  Dillmann  takes  Jeshimon  to  be  that  part  of  the 
Arabah  to  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  ana  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  in  which  Beth-jeshimoth  (the  only  place 
bearing  a  similar  name)  is  situate.  (See  his  Comm. 
on  Nu  21" ;  and  cf.  art  Beth-JKSHIMOTH). 

From  the  words  of  1  S  23M  '  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  in  the  Arabah,  on  the  south  of  the  desert ' 
(Jeshimon),  it  seems  that  the  term  Arabah,  which 
'  is  applied  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  great  valley 
which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  into  the 
Jordanio  basin '  (see  art.  Arabah,  vol.  L  p.  130*), 
here  includes  that  portion  of  the  valley  in  which 
the  Dead  Sea  is  situated.        A.  T.  Chapman. 

JESHISHAI  (t^  'old,'  'venerable'?).— The 
eponym  of  a  Gadite  family,  1  Ch  6".  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 

*  AY  renders  this  word  generally  by  '  wilderness,'  but  in  1! 
places  has  'desert.'  RV  has  altered  these  into  'wilderness 
except  in  Dt  821°,  Job  24».  Ex  191,  a  is  an  instance  of  AT  being 
misleading  in  some  words  of  frequent  occurrence  (see  Reviser? 
Preface).  The  reader  of  AV  would  suppose  that  the  original  ot 
'  desert'  in  v.»  was  different  from  that  of  '  wilderness '  in  w.l»: 
but  midhbar  is  the  Heb.  equivalent  of  both,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  change  to  '  wilderness '  in  EV. 
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JESHOHAIAH  (a.ijWj).— The  eponym  of  a  Simeon- 
ite  family,  1  Ch  4M.   See  GENEALOGY. 

JESHU1  (sn>;  'J'  is  salvation'  or  *  J*  is  opulence ' 

Siee  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.\  'Iijo-oCi),  another  form  of 
oshua,  is  used  of — 1.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  once 
only  (Neh  8").  2.  The  head  of  the  ninth  course  of 
priests  (1  Ch  24").  AV  has  Jeshuah.  8.  A  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  the  free-will  offerings  (2  Ch  31u). 
4.  A  man  of  the  house  of  Pahath-moab  whose  de- 
scendants returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2"  'Iijcrow, 
Neh  7").  This  J.  is  perhaps  identical  with  No.  2 
above.  6.  A  Levities!  house  or  its  successive  heads 
in  the  times  of  Zernb.,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  J.  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the 
temple  (Ezr  3*),  the  explanation  of  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh  8T,  cf.  9"-),  and  the  sealing  of  the  cove- 
nant ( 10»).  Cf .  also  Ezr  2*  8",  Neh  7*  12»- « 'I^ro*. 
6.  The  high  priest  who  along  with  Zerub.  headed 
the  first  band  of  exiles  that  returned.  In  Ezr  and 
Neh  he  is  called  Jeshua  (£»?:),  in  Hag  and  Zee 
Joshua  (S?t-r).  His  grandfather  Seraiah,  who  was 
high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerus., 
was  executed  at  Riblah  by  Nebucbl,  and  his  father 
Jehozadak  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where  J. 
was  probably  born  (2  K  25"*-,  1  Ch  6U ;  see,  how- 
ever,  Kosters,  Het  herstel  v.  Isr.  48  f . ).  On  the 
arrival  of  the  caravan  at  Jerus.,  J.  naturally  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  erection  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  and  the  layingof  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Ezr  3**),  in  Hag  and  Zee  he  is 
frequently  coupled  with  Zernb.  after  these  pro- 
phets had  begun  to  stimulate  the  people  to  under- 
take building  operations  in  earnest  (Hag  I1,  M, 
Zee  31"-  610-  u) ;  he  supplies  a  figure  to  the  imagery 
of  the  latter  prophet  (Zee  3lff-)>  and  even  receives 
a  crown  at  his  hands  (610L).  He  is  eulogized  in 
Sir  49".  For  further  details  see  Zechariah, 
Zerubbabel,  and  refer  to  the  Literature  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  article.  J.  A  Selbie. 

JESHUA  (F«ty.— A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
Neh  11".  The  site  is  possibly  at  the  ruin  Sa'vri 
west  of  Tell  Arad  and  south  of  'Atttr,  as  Beer- 
sheba  is  mentioned  with  it.  See  PBF  Mem.  iii. 
409  f.  Jeshua  of  Neh  11"  appears  to  correspond 
to  Shema  (wh.  see)  of  Jos  16*  19*  (T).  See  DUlm. 
adloe.  C.  B.  Conder. 

JEBHURUN  (pyh)  occurs  four  times  in  OT  as 
a  designation  for  Israel  (Dt  32"  33»-»,  Is  44*). 
Gesenius  at  one  time  held  that  pTf>;  was  a  shorter 
form  of  pVflf!  (Cod.  Gr.,  Ven.  'lapauXUncoi),  a  dimin. 
of  Snip:  (Israel),  while  at  the  same  time  there  might 
be  an  allusion  to  the  idea  of  rectitude  or  upright- 
ness contained  in  the  root  ■»)[:.  Latterly  he  adopted 
a  derivation  simply  from  this  last  root,  making^  J. 
a  the  righteous  little  people.  The  same  derivation 
b  accepted  by  Reuss  and  Cornill,  the  latter  of 
whom  (with  Cheyne)  finds  light  thrown  upon  the 
meaning  of  J.  by  the  references  in  OT  to  the 
'Book  of  Jashar?  where  Jashar  ('the  upright') 
may  be  a  name  for  Israel.  (Cf.  Nu  23w  '  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,'  in  which  o-#; 
'  righteous '  seems  to  allude  to  Sirjifr  of  the  preceding 
clause).  The  Sept.  in  all  the  four  passages  cited 
above,  renders  J.  by  iryanifUroti'  beloved ').  Jerome 
has  dUectut  in  Dt  32u,  but  elsewhere  reetissimus, 
corresponding  to  eA06s  or  cMVrarot  of  Aq.  Symm.  and 
Theoa.,  who  manifestly  connect  J.  with  the  root 
H>;.  Delitzsch  (/«••  ii.  189)  admits  that  pre*;  is  a 
secondary  form  of  "tf:,  but  declines  to  regard  it  as 
a  diminutive,  because  a  'diminutive  of  affection 
corresponds  little  to  the  language  of  divine  love' 
(me).  In  spite  of  this  dictum,  Schultz*  explana- 
tion of  J.  as  'a  pet  name  from  i?;'  seems  a 
peculiarly  happy  one  {OT  Theol.  ii.  29  n.).  Driver 


(Dt  32u)  agrees  with  Dillmann  that  J.  is  a  poetical 
title  of  Israel,  pointing  allusively  to  htrfr.  but 
derived  from  y?',,  and  accordingly  designating  the 
nation  under  its  ideal  character  (cf.  Ex  19",  Dt  14* 
etc.)  as '  the  upright  one.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JESIAS  (B  'E<rfas,  A  l«r<rJat,  AV  Josias),  1  Es  8". 

—In  Ezr  8'  J  ESHAIAH. 

JE8IMIEL  ( WW.— The  eponym  of  a  Simeonite 

family,  1  Ch  4".   See  Genealogy. 

JESSE  t:  (etym.  and  meaning  doubtful ;  perh. 
'  wealthy, '  V  «>:,  Ges.,  but  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ;  'Itaral). 
— Father  of  David.  As  grandson  of  the  wealthy 
Boaz  (Ru  4W- »,  1  Ch  2U,  Nit  1»,  Lk  3*»),  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  elders  of  Bethle- 
hem (1 S  164) ;  but  the  biblical  narrative  is  not  clear 
on  this  point.  He  is  called  'the  Bethlehemite 
1  S  16L1»  17",  and  'the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah,'  1  S  17u.  We  cannot  draw  any  safe  in 
ference  as  to  his  position  from  the  fact  that  hi» 
youngest  eon  kept  the  sheep,  or  from  the  simple 
present  of  farm  produce  which  he  sends,  now  to 
the  king  (1  S  16*),  now  to  the  captain  (1  S  17u). 
The  Targ.  on  2  S  21"  calls  him  'a  weaver  of  the 
veil  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,'  but  that  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  explain  '  Jaare-oregim.' 
When  first  introduced  into  the  history  (1  S  17u, 
on  the  various  explanations  of  which  see  Wellh.  and 
Driver)  he  is  'an  old  man,' '  stricken  in  years  among 
men,'  and  he  probably  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  lad  whom  he  had  once  thought 
too  insignificant  to  share  in  the  sacrificial  feast 
(1  S  16").  In  1  S  20"  David  mentions  his  brother 
as  superintending  the  family  sacrifice.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  great  age  of  Jesse,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  we  have  here  a  survival  of  the  custom 
accordingto  which  the  eldest  son  was  the  family 
priest.  We  last  hear  of  Jesse  alive  in  1  S  22*-  «, 
when  David,  mindful  of  his  ancestress  Ruth, 
entrusts  his  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  of 
Moab.  A  Jewish  tradition  states  that  the  Moabites 
killed  them,  but  1  S  22*  implies  that  they  rejoined 
David  when  he  left  the  cave  of  Adullam. 

There  are  two  slight  difficulties  connected  with 
Jesse's  family,  (a)  According  to  1  8  16>»- u  17"  he 
had  eight  sons;  seven  only  are  named  in  the 
genealogy,  1  Ch  2"-".  The  Syriao  and  Arabic 
versions  here  insert  'Elihu  the  seventh'  from 
1  Ch  27",  but  there  we  should  probably  read 
'  Eliab,'  with  the  LXX.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1  S 
17",  2  8  21")  says  that  the  prophet  Nathan,  or 
Jonathan  son  of  Shammah,  was  reckoned  as  one 
of  his  sons.  (/S)  In  2  8  17"  Abigail  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Nahash;  accordingly  Jewish  tradition 
(Targ.  on  Ru  4",  Is  14",  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  toe.) 
identifies  Jesse  with  Nahash  ('serpent'),  explaining 
the  double  name  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
other  sin  than  that  original  sin  which  the  old  serpent 
introduced  into  the  world.  Stanley  {Jewish  Ch., 
Lect.  22)  suggests  that  the  same  woman  was  first 
wife  of  Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  and  mother  by 
him  of  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  and  subsequently  wife 
of  Jesse,  and  mother  of  his  sons.  This  theory 
derives  some  slight  support  from  the  friendliness  of 
Nahash  and  his  sons  to  David  (2  S  10*  17"),  and 
also  from  the  genealogy  (1  Ch  2"),  where  Abigail 
and  Zeruiah  are  not  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse, 
but  the  sisters  of  his  sons.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  tfnrnj  in  2  S  17*  is,  as  Wellh.  thinks,  a  textual 
error.   See  Nahash. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  in  his  life- 
time, and  in  the  next  generation,  'the  son  of 
Jesse'  was  a  contemptuous  epithet  for  David  (cf. 
Jg  9",  1  S  22",  Is  74•v*•,),  and  is  so  used  by  Saul 
(1  S  20T,-">-M  221-*),  by  Doeg  (1  8  22«),  by  Nabal 
(25"),  by  Sheba  (2  8  201),  and  by  the  ten  tribes 
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(1  K  12»6),  yet  the  prophet  Isaiah  (ll1- 10)  associates 
one  of  the  most  sublime  Messianic  predictions  with 
the  stock  (>*.'.?)  of  Jesse,  'the  root  of  Jesse,' 
and  this  honorific  use  of  the  phrase  passed  to  later 
writers,  1  Ch  10"  29aj,  Ps  7220,  Ac  IS*1. 

N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 
JESUS,  the  Gr.  form  ('Iijo-oOs)  of  the  name 
Joshua  (i¥hn',)  or  Jeshua  (i16*:),  is  employed  as  a 
designation  of — 1.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (AV 
of  1  Mac  2M,  2  Es  7".  Sir  401,  Ac  7«,  He  49,  in  all 
of  which  passages  RV  has  Joshua).  2.  Jeshua 
(Joshua;,  the  high  priest  contemporary  with 
Zerubbabel  ( 1  Es  5s-  &  «.  «■  <b.  70  &  sir  4913,  where 
both  AV  and  KV  have  in  every  instance  Jesus). 
3.  The  Levite  (1  Es  fi28-48  8°*  9*«)  who  in  Ezr  2« 
89  is  called  Jeshua.  4.  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
(Lk  8*  RV,  where  AV  has  Jose).  8.  Jesus,  son  of 
fjirach.  See  Sikach.  6.  7.  See  the  next  two  articles. 

JESUS  CHRIST.**— 

Metltod  of  this  artielt. 
I.  Survey  op  Conditions. 

A.  External  Conditions-.  Government,  Sects,  and 

Parties. 

B.  Internal  Conditions:  the  State  of  Religious 

Thought  and  Upb. 

1.  General  conditions:  (a)  the  darker  and  (fi)  the 

brighter  side  of  contemporary  Judaism. 

2.  The  spoclal  seed-plot  of  Christianity. 

8.  The  Messianic  expectation.  Literature. 
TX  The  Prni.TC  Ministry. 

A.  Preliminary  Period:  from- the  Baptism  to  the 

Call  of  the  Leading  Apostles. 

L  The  Baptist  and  the  Baptism  :  (a)  the  Baptist's 
hesitation,  (fl)  the  Voice  from  Heaven, 
(y)  Apocryphal  details,  (S)  Synoptic  and  Jo* 
hannean  versions.  Literature. 

11.  The  Temptation. 

HI.  The  first  disciples  and  the  miracle  at  Cana. 
lv.  The  first  Passover. 

v.  Retirement  to  Galilee.— The  Bvnoptto  Chro- 
nology, the  Healing  of  the  Nobleman's  Son. 

B.  Fleet  Active  or  Constructive  Period:  the 

Founding  of  the  Klngdom. 
i.  The  Call.  Training,  aud  Mission  of  the  Twelve 

(and  of  the  Seventy), 
li.  Differentiation  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  from 

that  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Hi.  Preaching  of  the  Kingdom, 
lv.  The  Messianic  Works, 
v.  Effect  on  the  Populace, 
vl.  Effect  upon  the  Pharisees, 
vfl.  The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

ft.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  Its  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist  and  to 

that  of  the  Scribes. 
'  (2)  Its  universal  range. 
(8)  Its  method. 

(4)  The  Parables. 

(5)  Interpretation  of  the  Parables. 

(6)  The  Purpose  of  teaching  by  Parables. 

b.  Contents  of  the  Teaching. 

<1)  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(2)  The  Kingdom  of  God;  (1.)  the  name;  (11.)  the 

meaning;  (ill.)  associations;  (lv.)  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom:  how  far  supernatural* 
(v.)  present  or  future?  (vl.)  Inward  or  out- 
ward ?  (vll.)  national  or  universal  ? 

(8)  The  Members  or  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  ;  (1.) 
conditions  of  entrance;  (ii.)  character  of  the 
members;  (Hi.)  paradoxes  of  Christianity. 

(4)  The  Messiah:  (I.)  the  Christ;  (11.)  the  Son  of 
David ;  (ill.)  the  Son  of  Man ;  (lv.)  the  Son 
of  God. 

(6)  The  Paraclete  and  the  Trl-nnlty  of  God. 
Literature. 

The  Miracles  of  Jesus. 

(1.)  Different  classes  of  Miracles. 

(il.)  Critical  expedients  for  eliminating  miracle. 
(Hi.)  The  evidence  for  the  Gospel  miracles  in  general, 
(lv.)  The  quality  of  the  evidence. 

(v.)  Historical  necessity  of  miracles, 
(vl.)  Natural  congrulty  of  miracles. 
(vU.)  The  unexplained  element  in  miracles. 
Literature. 

C.  Middle  or  Culminating  Period  of  the  Active 

Ministry. 

i.  The  enthusiasm  and  falling-awav  of  the  populace, 
li.  Widening  breach  with  the  Pharisees. 
Hi.  The  climax  of  faith  among  the  Twelve;  St. 
Peter's  confession. 
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iv.  The  culminating  point  in  the  Missionary  Labours 

of  Jesus. 

v.  The  Transfiguration. 

vl.  The  Prophecies  of  Death  and  Resurrection. 

D.  Close  of  the  A  ctive  Period-,  the  Messianic 

Crisis  in  view. 
I.  The  so-culled  Pera?an  Ministry. 
It.  The  Johannean  narrative  of  this  period. 
11L  The  general  character  of  the  teaching  of  this 
period. 

lv.  The  prophecies  of  Death  and  Resurrection, 
v.  Significance  of  the  Death  of  Jesus. 
Literature. 

E.  The  Messianic  Crisis:  the  Tbiumphal  Estbt, 

the  Last  Teaching,  Passion,  Death,  Res- 
urrection, Ascension. 
1.  The  action  and  the  actors:  (a)  the  Populace; 
(»)  the  traitor;  (o)  the  Pharisees;  (d)  the 
Sadducees ;  («)  Pilate.  Literature. 

tt.  The  Chronology  of  the  last  week. 

Hi.  The  prophetic  teaching  of  the  last  week. 

lv.  The  Last  Supper:  (1)  the  text  of  Lk  22M-20; 
(2)  relation  of  the  texts  to  each  other :  (8)  other 
NT  evldenco ;  (4)  significance  of  the  Eucharist ; 
(5)  critical  theories.  Literature. 

v.  The  Resurrection :  (1)  the  attestation  ;  (2)  the 
sequence  and  scene  of  the  events ;  (8)  at- 
tempted explanations  ;  (4)  the  permanent  sig- 
nificance of  the  Resurrection. 

vl.  The  Ascension:  (1)  Its  leading  Import;  (2)  Its 
manner;  (8)  Its  Implications.  Literature. 

IIL  SUPPLEMENTAL  MATTER :  TlIE  NATIVITY  AND  INFANCY. 

I.  The  sources  of  the  narrative. 

II.  The  text  of  Mt  1". 

Hi.  The  genealogies.  Literature, 
lv.  The  census  ofQulrtnius. 
v.  The  meaning  of  the  Vlrgln-blrth. 
IV.  CoKCLtmmo  Si*rvey:  Tiir  Verdict  op  History. 

A.  Christ  in  History. 

I.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  Literature. 
U.  The  Christ  of  the  Apostles 

III.  The  Christ  of  the  Undivided  Church.  Literature, 
iv.  The  Christ  of  Personal  Experience. 

B.  Tbe  Person  of  Christ. 

1.  The  Problem  as  it  stands. 

II.  A  Pressing  portion  of  the  Problem. 

C.  The  Wore  of  Christ. 

1.  The  place  In  the  Cosmtcal  Order  of  the  ethical 

teaching  of  Cijrist. 
ti.  The  significance  of  the  personal  example  of 

Christ  In  regard  to  His  ethical  teaching. 
HI.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  redemptive. 

iv.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  a  revelation. 

v.  The  founding  of  the  Church. 
Lives  of  Christ. 

Method. — What  method  is  fittest  for  a  Christian 
writer  to  use  in  approaching  the  Life  of  Christ? 
There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  moment,  on  the 
Continent  perhaps  rather  than  in  England,  to 
approach  it  from  the  side  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  A  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  would  be  Baldensperger's  Das  Selbstbewvsst- 
sein  Jesu  (Strassburg,  1888 ;  2nd  ed.  1892),  a  work 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  when  it 
first  appeared.  No  doubt  such  a  method  has  its 
advantages.  It  places  the  inquirer  at  once  at  the 
centre  of  the  position,  and  enables  him  to  look 
down  the  various  roads  by  which  he  will  have  to 
travel.  The  advantage,  however,  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  It  would  hold  good  only  if  we 
could  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  far  more  adequate 
grasp  of  the  consciousness  to  be  investigated  than 
on  any  hypothesis  is  likely  to  be  obtained.  On  the 
Christian  hypothesis,  frankly  held,  any  such  grasp 
would  seem  to  be  excluded,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  could  hardly  be  made  without  irreverence. 

It  is  on  all  grounds  a  safer  and  sounder,  as  well 
as  a  more  promising  method,  to  adopt  a  course 
which  is  the  opposite  of  this — not  to  work  from 
within  outwards,  but  from  without  inwards  ;  to 
begin  with  that  aspect  of  the  Life  which  is  most 
external,  and  only  when  we  have  realized  this  as 
well  as  we  may  to  seek  to  penetrate  deeper,  allow- 
ing the  facts  to  suggest  their  own  inner  meaning. 
We  may  then  take  in  certain  sidelights  which 
our  documents  also  afford  us,  which,  because  they 
come,  as  it  were,  from  the  side,  are  not  therefore 
less  valuable.  And  we  may  finally  strengthen 
our  conclusions  by  following  the  history  some  little 
way  into  its  sequel.   In  other  words,  we  shall 
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begin  by  placing  ourselves  at  the  standpoint  of 
an  observer,  one  of  those  who  saw  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  its  early  stages,  in  its  de- 
velopment, and  to  its  close.  When  that  has  been 
fully  unrolled  before  us,  we  can  draw  upon  other 
data  which  are  not  of  this  public  character ; 
and  we  may  further  seek  to  argue  backwards  from 
effects  to  causes. 

By  pursuing  this  method  we  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  taking  the  facts  in  no  imaginary 
order,  but  in  the  order  of  the  history  itself.  We 
shall  have  them  disclosed  to  us  in  the  same  sort  of 
sequence  in  which  they  were  disclosed  to  the  first 
generations  of  Christians — a  method  always  ad- 
visable where  it  can  be  had,  and  in  this  instance 
peculiarly  advisable,  because  both  the  origins  and 
the  immediate  sequel  to  the  origins  are  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance. 

We  shall  also  have  the  incidental  advantage  of 
following,  not  only  the  historical  order,  but  the 
critical  order  suggested  by  the  documents.  It 
was  natural  that  what  was  transacted  in  public 
should  have  the  fullest  and  the  earliest  attestation  : 
it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  some  of  the 
details  which  were  most  significant,  just  because 
of  their  private  and  Intimate  character,  should 
become  known  only  by  degrees.  This  state  of 
things  is  reflected  in  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them. 
The  common  matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
also  the  most  public  matter.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  what  is  peculiar  to  a  single  Gospel  is 
by  that  fact  stamped  as  less  historical :  no  one 
would  think  (e.g.)  of  affirming  this  of  some  of  the 
parables  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  less  widely 
diffused.  To  this  class  would  belong  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Nativity  and  of  the  Infancy.  It  will 
be  in  some  ways  a  gain  not  to  begin  with  these, 
but  to  let  them  enter  into  the  story  as  they  entered 
Into  it  with  the  first  Christians.  More  than  one 
point  which  might  otherwise  perplex  us  will  in 
this  way  suggest  its  own  explanation. 

Limits  of  space  do  not  allow  us  to  go  elaborately 
into  the  question  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  our 
materials.  It  may  suffice  to  point  to  one  un- 
doubted fact  which  furnishes  at  least  a  consider- 
able presumption  in  their  favour.  The  apostolic 
age  produced  some  strongly  marked  personalities, 
with  well  defined  types  of  thought  and  phrase- 
ology. Now,  broadly  speaking,  these  types  have 
left  but  little  trace  upon  the  Gospels.  The  special 
type  characteristic  of  the  Gospels  themselves 
stands  out  conspicuously  over  against  them.  We 
need  hardly  do  more  than  refer  to  such  very 
significant  facts  as  that  the  Gospels  alone  con- 
tain specimens  of  teaching  by  parables ;  that  the 
idea  of  the  'kingdom  of  heaven'  (or  'of  God'), 
which  is  quite  central  in  the  Gospels,  recedes  into 
the  background  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles ; 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  that  most  significant 
title  '  Son  of  Man  ' ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  term  as  '  justify '  is  rare  and  hardly  technical, 
while  'justification,'  ' sanctification,'  'reconcilia- 
tion' (or  'atonement'),  and  a  number  of  others 
are  wholly  absent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  an  exception,  that  there  we  have  a  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Epp.  of  St.  John.  Some  resemblance  there  is, 
and  we  would  not  entirely  reject  the  inference 
drawn  from  it.  But  even  here  the  exception  is 
but  partial.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the 
evangelist  scrupulously  confines  his  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  to  the  prologue. 

The  writer  of  this  art.  may  be  allowed  once 
more  to  express  the  conviction,*  which  he  believes 
that  continued  investigation  will  confirm,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  had  assumed 
•See  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1893,  p.  286 ff. 


its  permanent  shape  not  later  than  the  decade 
00-70  A.D.,  and  that  the  changes  which  it  under- 
went after  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  were  but  small,  and  can  without  diffi- 
culty be  recognized. 

But  the  task  on  which  we  are  at  present  en- 
gaged must  in  the  main  supply  its  own  vindica- 
tion. The  picture  which  it  is  here  attempted  to 
draw  will  commend  itself  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
and  coherent,  and  no  further.  No  one,  indeed, 
expects  in  these  days  the  formal  and  external 
consistency  aimed  at  in  the  older  Harmonies;  but 
the  writer  himself  believes  that  in  their  innet 
essence  the  Gospels  are  consistent  and  coherent, 
and  if  he  fails  to  convey  the  impression  of  this, 
the  failure  will  be  his  own.  He  is  conscious  of 
something  tentative  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
sought  to  work  in  data  derived  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  those  derived  from  the  other  three. 
But  here,  again,  he  is  giving  expression  to  the 
best  opinion  he  can  form,  and  the  value  of  that 
opinion  must  be  judged  by  tb^  result.  Where  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  success,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  say  so. 

To  what  has  been  said  above  it  should  be  added, 
that  if  we  assume  the  standpoint  of  a  spectator,  a 
brief  preface  will  be  needed  to  explain  what  that 
standpoint  is.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  at 
the  outset  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Life  of  Christ  was  lived,  so  that 
we  may  see  to  what  His  teaching  had  to  attach 
itself,  and  what  served  for  it  as  a  foil,  by  way  of 
contrast  and  antagonism. 

The  main  divisions  of  our  subject  will  thus  be  — 

I.  Sbrvey  of  Conditions. 

II.  The  Puiilio  Ministry  of  Jesct,  preceded  by  that  of  the 

Baptist. 

III.  Supplemkntal  Matter,  not  Included  In  the  Pablie 

Ministry,  and  derived  from  special  sources. 

IV.  The  Verdict  of  History. 

I.  Survey  of  Conditions.— The  picture  which 
we  form  for  ourselves  of  Palestine  In  the  time  of 
our  Lord  is  apt  to  be  wanting  in  play  and  variety. 
A  few  strong  and  simple  colours  are  all  that  are 
used ;  we  do  not  allow  enough  for  their  blending, 
or  for  the  finer  and  subtler  tones  which  mingle 
with  them.  We  see  the  worldly  ambition  of  the 
Sadducees,  the  self-seeking  and  formalism  of  the 
Pharisees ;  over  both,  the  rough  stern  rule  of  the 
Roman  ;  and  under  both,  the  chafing  tide  of  popular 
passion,  working  itself  up  to  its  outburst  of  fury  in 
the  Great  War.  Perhaps  we  throw  in  somewhere  in 
a  corner  the  cloistered  communities  of  the  Essenes  ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  rather  as  standing  apart  by  them- 
selves than  as  entering  into  the  general  life. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  this  picture  is  wrong  as 
that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented,  and  it  needs  a 
little  toning  down  of  the  light  and  shade.  This  is 
the  case  especially  with  the  internal  conditions, 
the  state  of  thought  and  of  the  religious  life. 

A.    EXTERNAL  CONDITIONS:  GOVERNMENT, 

Sects,  and  Parties. — The  external  conditions 
are  so  comparatively  simple  and  so  well  known 
that  a  rapid  glance  at  them  will  suffice. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  Judaea 
and  Samaria  were  directly  subject  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  governed  by  a  procurator  (Pontius  Pilate, 
A.D.  20-30),  who  was  to  some  extent  subordinate 
to  the  legatus  of  Syria.  Pilate  had  a  character  for 
cruelty  (cf.  Lk  131).  And  the  Roman  rule  was  no 
doubt  as  a  whole  harsh  and  unfeeling :  we  read  of 
wholesale  executions,  which  took  the  horrible  form 
of  crucifixion.  But  the  people  whom  Rome  had  to 
govern  were  turbulent  in  the  extreme  ;  and  so  far 
as  the  Roman  authorities  come  before  us  in  NT, 
we  cannot  refuse  them  the  credit  of  a  desire  to  do 
a  sort  of  rough  justice. 
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The  odious  duty  of  collecting  tolls  and  taxes  for 
the  Romans  led  to  the  employment  of  a  class  of 
underlings  (reXfiwu,  publicani),  who  were  regarded 
almost  as  outcasts  by  their  Jewish  countrymen. 

The  north  and  east  of  Palestine  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  sons  of  Herod.  Antipas  (4  B.C.  to  39  a.d.) 
held  Galilee  and  Peraea ;  and  his  brother  Philip 
(4  B.C.  to  34  A.D.),  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis.  The 
name  given  to  the  former,  '  that  fox '  (Lk  1382),  will 
sufficiently  describe  him ;  he  was  living  in  open 
sin  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  another  brother,  but 
was  not  wholly  unvisited  by  remorse,  and  had  at 
least  curiosity  in  matters  of  religion  (Mk  6^  II,  Lk 
23").  His  capital  was  at  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  he  also  held  possession  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Machserua  *  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Herod 
Philip  governed  his  dominions  quietly,  and  was 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  his  father's  sons. 

The  Sadducees  (Zadokite  priests)  consisted 
mainly  of  certain  aristocratic  priestly  families 
(Ac  49)  who  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  high 
priesthood,  and  who  played  an  influential  and  active 
part  in  the  Sanhedrin,  which  under  the  Romans 
wielded  considerable  power.  They  were  typical 
opportunists,  and  were  bent  above  all  things  on 
keeping  their  own  rights  and  privileges.  Hence 
they  were  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  popular  dis- 
order, which  was  likely  to  serve  as  an  excuse  to 
the  Romans  for  displacing  them  (Jn  ll48).  It  was 
a  coalition  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  which  pro- 
cured the  death  of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  period  of 
the  Acts  the  Sadducees  were  the  more  active 
persecutors.  Religion  with  them  was  secondary, 
but  they  differed  somewhat  both  in  doctrine  and 
in  practice  from  the  Pharisees  (Ac  23* ;  cf.  Eder- 
sheim,  Life  arid  Times,  i.  314-321,  etc.).  They  did 
not  encumber  themselves  with  the  Pharisaic  tradi- 
tions, but  took  their  stand  upon  the  Pentateuch. 
1'liey  were  notorious  for  strictness  in  judgment. 

As  contrasted  with  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees 
(lit.  Separatists  or  Purists)  were  essentially  the 
religious  party.  They  numbered  more  than  6000 
(Ant.  xvii.  ii.  4),  and  were  pledged  to  a  high 
standard  of  life  and  scrupulous  performance  of 
religious  duties  (Mt  23*»).  Unfortunately,  the 
high  standard  was  outward  rather  than  inward. 
The  elaborate  casuistry  to  which  the  Pharisees  had 
recourse  was  used  as  a  means  of  evading  moral 
obligations  (Mk  7'-«||  12*"»||,  Mt  23«-*»),  and  re- 
sulted in  a  spirit  hard,  narrow,  and  self-righteous. 

Not  exactly  coextensive  with  the  Pharisees, 
though  largely  to  be  identified  with  them  (we 
read  of  'scribes  of  the  Pharisees,'  Mk  216  RV ; 
i.e.  'scribes  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees'),  were  the  Scribes  (ypawuiTtU,  voiukoI, 
vonodiSi(rKa\ot),  or  professed  students  of  the  law, 
who  supplied  the  Pharisees  with  their  principles. 
They  had  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  the 
priests  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  Judaism. 
Their  chief  fields  of  action  were  the  synagogues 
and  the  Rabbinical  schools.  The  most  highly 
respected  of  the  scribes  were  the  great  religious 
authorities  of  the  day.  It  was  their  successors  who 
built  up  the  Talmud.  There  were  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  body  (e.g.  the  rival  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  contemporaries  of  Herod  the 
Great),  but,  without,  their  dicta  were  unquestioned. 
This  veneration  was,  as  a  rule,  only  requited  with 
contempt. 

While  the  Pharisees  at  this  date  for  the  most 
part  (though  not  entirely)  held  aloof  from  politics, 
on  the  ground  that  religion  as  they  conceived  it 
could  be  practised  indifferently  under  any  domina- 
tion, and  their  own  experiences  under  the  national 

*  In  Ant.  xriu.  v.  2  Macncrua  Is  in  the  possession  of  Antipas, 
In  the  previous  $  It  belongs  to  AreUs ;  but  the  reading  of  this 
latter  passage  Is  questionable  (cf.  Schurer,  NTZQ  1. 882  n.,  866  n. 
fJIJP  I.  11.  !»■  26]  )• 


line,  represented  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  had  been 
the  reverse  of  happy,  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
burning  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 
The  party  of  action,  which  was  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths,  was  known  as  the  Zealots.  One  member 
of  this  party  was  numbered  among  the  apostles 
(Mt  10«,  Mk  3",  Lk  6'*,  Ac  1").  In  the  siege  of 
Jerus.  they  took  the  lead,  and  were  distinguished 
at  once  by  heroic  courage  and  by  horrible  crimes. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Herods  had  from  the  first 
claimed  alliance  with  Hellenic  culture.  The 
founder  of  the  dynasty  had  mixed  with  advantage 
to  himself  in  the  haute  politique  of  his  day  ;  and 
he  had  signalized  his  reign  by  buildings  in  the 
Greek  style,  but  on  a  scale  of  barbaric  magnifi- 
cence. The  courts  of  the  Herods  must  always 
have  had  a  tincture  of  Hellenism  about  them. 
But  the  reaction  against  this  was  strong,  and  its 
influence  probably  did  not  extend  very  far,  though 
it  inspired  the  historians  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
Justus  of  Tiberias,  and  Josephus.  More  likely  to 
affect  the  lower  and  middle  strata  of  the  population 
would  be  the  '  Greek  cities '  founded  by  the  Syrian 
kings  before  the  Maccabaean  rising,  such  as  the 
cluster  known  as  Decapolis,  for  the  most  part 
east  of  the  Jordan,  with  later  foundations  like  the 
flourishing  port  of  Caesarea.  But  more  important 
still  would  be  the  influence  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora,  constantly  coming  and  going  to  the 
great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  and  with  synagogues 
for  their  special  use  permanently  established  there 
(Ac  6').  The  greatest  of  the  centres  with  which  the 
Jews  were  thus  brought  in  contact  were  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  amount  of  intellectual  intercourse  and  inter- 
change was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

There  must  have  been  other  foreign  influences 
at  work,  but  rather  by  what  might  be  called 
underground  channels.  The  connexion  of  Pales- 
tine with  Babylonia  and  the  East,  which  goes 
back  to  immemorial  antiquity,  had  been  revived 
and  deepened  by  the  Captivity.  It  was  kept  up  by 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  who  remained  in  those, 
regions.  But  whether  or  not  they  had  come  pre- 
cisely in  this  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Oriental,  and  indeed  specifically  Persian  influences 
were  present  in  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  The  cere- 
monial washings,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sun, 
can  hardly  have  had  any  other  origin.  The  asceti- 
cism and  community  of  goods  have  a  Pythagorean 
cast,  and  may  have  come  from  Greece  by  way  of 
Egypt,  while  the  rejection  of  sacrifice  and  what  we 
know  of  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  Essenes 
may  well  be  native  to  the  soil  of  Palestine.  The 
Essene  settlements  were  congregated  near  the 
Dead  Sea. 

B.  Interna l  Conditions:  the  State  of 
Religious  Thought  and  Life. 

1.  General  Conditions. — To  describe  justly  the 
state  of  Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  a  c\!fficult 
and  delicate  thing.  It  is  too  apt  to  seem  like  an 
indictment  of  the  Judaism  of  nineteen  centuries, 
which  not  only  on  general  grounds,  but  specially 
in  view  of  the  attitude  of  some  Jewish  apologists 
of  the  present  day,  a  Christian  theologian  will  be 
loth  to  bring.  He  will  desire  to  make  all  the 
allowances  that  can  rightly  be  made,  and  to  state 
all  the  evidence  (so  far  as  he  knows  it)  for  as  well 
as  against  But  at  the  same  time  he  must  not 
gloss  over  real  faults  and  defects,  without  a  state- 
ment of  which  Christianity  itself  can  be  but 
imperfectly  understood. 

Truth  does  not,  as  a  rule,  lie  in  compromises. 
And  its  interests  will  be  perhaps  best  served  if  we 
set  down  without  reserve  both  the  darker  and  the 
brighter  sides,  only  asking  the  reader  to  remember 
while  he  has  the  one  before  him,  that  the  other  is 
also  there.   That  we  attempt  this  difficult  task  at 
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all  is  due  to  no  wanton  assumption  of  a  right  to 
judge,  but  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  that  what 
is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  history  should  be 
seen  in  the  full  light  which  history  throws  upon  it. 

(o)  The  Darker  Side  of  the  Contemporary  Juda- 
ism.— As  we  look  broadly  at  the  religious  condition 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  need  of  a  drastic 
reformation.  This  is  the  impression  inevitably 
conveyed  by  the  Gospeis,  and  by  the  searching 
criticisms  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  is  it  belied  by  the 
witness  of  Josephus,  and  in  particular  by  the 
outbreak  of  untamed  pa.ssion,  with  the  horrors  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  the  Jewish  War.  And 
although  it  may  be  easy  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  Talmud  of  sayings  of  a  different  character,  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  same  source 
supplies  proof  enough  that  the  denunciations  of 
the  Gospels  were  not  without  foundation.  There  is 
too  evident  a  connexion  between  the  inherent  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism  and  the  defects  charged  against 
it  to  permit  us  to  regard  these  as  devoid  of  truth. 

(i.)  The  idea  of  God  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
side  of  Judaism,  but  it  was  too  exclusively  tran- 
scendent. It  had  no  adequate  means  of  spanning 
the  gulf  between  God  and  man.  The  faults  of 
Judaism  were  those  of  Deism.  It  had  one  tender 
place,  the  love  of  J"  for  Israel.  But  this  fell  some 
way  short  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Father  in 
heaven,  the  God  who  not  only  loves  a  single 
people,  but  whose  essence  is  love.  Judaism  also 
largely  wanted  the  mystical  element  which  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  Christianity. 
The  Johannean  allegory  of  the  Vine  and  the 
Branches,  which  agrees  so  closely  with  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  the  whole  conception  of  immanent 
divine  forces  circulating  through  the  organism,  has 
no  true  analogy  in  it.*  (ii.)  But  the  most  disastrous 
feature  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  was  its  identifica- 
tion of  morality  with  obedience  to  written  law. 
'  Duty,  goodness,  piety, — all  these  are  to  the  Jew 
equivalent  terms.  They  are  mere  synonyms  for 
the  same  conception — the  fulfilment  of  the  law. 
A  man  therefore  is  good  who  knows  the  law  and 
obeys  it ;  a  man  is  wicked  who  is  ignorant  of  it 
and  transgresses  it '  (Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  479).  This  identification  of  morality  with  law 
led  to  a  number  of  serious  evils,  (iii.)  Law  can 
deal  only  with  overt  action.  Hence  there  was  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  restrict  the  field  of  morals 
to  overt  action.  Motive  was  comparatively  dis- 
regarded. It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Rabbis 
frequently  insist  on  Tightness  of  motive.  A  religion 
which  iu  its  Sacred  Books  included  the  Prophets  as 
well  as  the  Law  could  not  do  otherwise.  But  the 
legal  conception  was  too  deeply  ingrained  not  to 
tell  its  tale.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
and  the  address,  'Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites,' would  have  had  no  point,  (iv.)  Another 
consequence  of  the  stress  laid  on  overt  acts  was  the 
development  of  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  works.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  doctrine 
was  universally  held  and  always  consciously  acted 
upon  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  in 
Judaism  a  widespread  opinion  that  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms,  '  so  much  keeping  of  the  law, 
so  much  merit '  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  '  treasure  of 
merit,'  which  each  man  stores  up  for  himself,  is 
constantly  met  with,  (v.)  In  one  sense  the  keep- 
ing of  the  law  was  very  hard.  The  labours  of  the 
scribes  had  added  to  the  original  and  primary  laws 
an  immense  mass  of  inferential  law,  which  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  of  authority.  This 
portentous  accumulation  of  precepts  was  a  burden 

*  The  comparison  of  Israel  to  a  vine  la  not  unknown  to 
Judaism,  but  In  a  wholly  different  application  (see  Wunsche, 
Erldut.  d.  Jivang.  on  Jn  1ft1). 


'grievous  to  be  borne.'  (vi.)  Not  only  so,  but  a 
great  part  of  this  additional  law  was  bad  law.  It 
was  law  inferred  by  a  faulty  system  of  exegesis. 
Even  where  the  exegesis  was  bona  fide,  it  was  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  unreal  and  artificial. 
But  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
for  which  the  way  was  left  open  by  the  exaggerated 
stress  laid  on  acts,  and  the  comparative  ignoring 
of  motive.  In  the  dead  level  of  written  law  the 
relative  degrees  of  obligation  were  disregarded. 
Hence  there  were  a  number  of  precepts  which  were 
positively  immoral  (e.g.  Corban,  Mk  7U- n  ||  ). 
(vii.)  A  further  defect  in  the  legal  conception  of 
religion  was  its  iutellectualism.  The  Talmud 
bears  witness  to  what  is  little  less  than  an  idolatry 
of  learning,  and  that,  we  must  remember,  Rab- 
binical learning.  With  religion  converted  into 
science,  and  the  science  in  great  part  no  science, 
we  may  well  say,  '  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  the  darkness  1 '  The 
Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  such  un- 
challenged supremacy ;  it  was  not  the  one  all- 
pervading  ideal,  (viii.)  For  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion the  double  law,  traditional  as  well  as  original, 
could  not  but  be  a  burden.  The  accumulation  of 
precepts  not  possessed  of  moral  value  is  always  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated.  And  however  much  we 
may  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  observance  of  all 
these  precepts  was  not  expected  of  every  one, 
there  still  remained  enough  to  be  a  real  incubus. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of 
the  full  Pharisaic  standard  was  not  so  very 
difficult  for  persons  of  leisure,  who  deliberately 
made  up  their  minds  to  it.  It  did  not  mean,  or  at 
least  it  might  be  understood  as  not  meaning,  more 
than  a  life  mechanically  regulated.  But  then  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of  this  class,  con- 
sciously setting  itself  above  its  neighbours,  and 
able,  without  any  excessive  strain,  to  make  good 
its  pretensions,  must  have  inevitably  engendered 
a  feeling  of  self-righteousness  or  spiritual  pride. 
The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  ( Lk 
lgu-is)  must  needs  have  been  typical,  (ix.)  What 
the  Pharisee  was  to  the  ordinary  Jew,  that  the 
Jew  was  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  However 
politically  inferior,  the  Jew  never  lost  his  pride  of 
race,  and  with  him  this  pride  of  race  was  a  pride 
of  religious  privilege.  The  Zealot  sought  to 
translate  this  into  political  domination,  but  the 
Pharisee  was  content  to  retire  into  the  fortress  of 
his  inner  consciousness,  from  which  he  could  look 
with  equanimity  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  secular 
powers,  (x.)  This  particular  form  of  pride  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  itself  as  time  went  on.  '  To 
make  a  fence  round  the  law'  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Judaism.  And  in  a  like  spirit  the 
privileged  people  was  tempted  to  make  a  fence 
round  itself,  and  to  dwell  apart  among  the  nations. 
Institutions  which  had  had  for  their  object  to  keep 
the  nation  clear  of  idolatry,  were  extended  when  the 
dangers  of  idolatry  were  past,  until  it  required  a 
revolution  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek.'  (xi.)  Worst  and  most  disastrous 
of  all  was  the  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  national 
privilege  as  a  substitute  for  real  reformation  of 
life.  We  can  see  alike  from  the  Gospels  and  from 
St.  Paul  how  constantly  the  Jews  had  upon  their 
lips,  '  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father'  (Lk  3s,  Jn 
83a.39t  Ro  2I7"a)).  It  is  admitted  that  'the  Jews 
were  somewhat  too  confident  of  their  assured 
participation  in  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life;  all 
Israelites,  except  very  exceptional  and  determined 
sinners,  were  believed  to  have  their  share  in  it' 
(Montefiore,  Hibb.  Led.  p.  482). 

(p)  The  Brighter  Side  of  the  Contemporary  Juda- 
ism.— The  above  is  a  long  and  a  serious  catalogue 
of  charges,  partly  resting  upon  the  logic  of  the 
creed,  but  also  too  much  borne  out  by  positive 
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testimony.  It  seems  conclusively  to  prove  that 
not  only  reformation,  but  a  thoroughgoing  refor- 
mation, was  needed. 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  which  the  Christian 
teacher  ought  to  emphasize  more  fully  than  it  has 
oeen  the  custom  to  do. 

(i.)  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remember  that 
Judaism  is  professedly  the  religion  of  the  OT. 
It  is  based  upon  a  Book  which  includes  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms  (to  use  the  familiar  description  a 
potiori  parte)  as  well  as  the  Law.  And  however 
much  Judaism  proper  gave  precedence  to  the  Law, 
it  could  not  forget  the  other  parts  of  the  volume, 
or  run  wholly  counter  to  their  spirit.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  even  in  the  Talmud  we  can  see 
at  every  turn  how  the  spirit  of  legalism  was  cor- 
rected by  an  influence  which  is  ultimately  derived 
from  what  are  rightly  called  the  evangelical  portions 
of  OT.  We  shall  see  to  what  an  extent  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  a  direct  development  of  these. 

(ii.)  The  evidence  of  NT,  severe  as  it  is  upon  the 
whole,  yet  is  not  all  of  one  tenor.  Its  pages  are 
sprinkled  over  with  Jewish  characters,  who  are 
mentioned  in  terms  of  praise :  Zacharias  and 
Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna,  Nathanael,  Nico- 
deinus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimatham,  the  young  ruler, 
and  the  scribe  who  was  pronounced  to  be  '  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Mk  1234).  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  parts  of  NT  itself  which 
in  recent  years  have  been  claimed  by  Christian 
scholars  as  thinly  veneered  products  of  Judaism 
(Ep.  of  James,  Apoc. ).  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  these  particular  instances,  there  are  others 
(such  as  Didache  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Ttoelve 
Patriarchs)  in  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
Jewish  original  has  been  adapted  to  Christian 
purposes.  And  our  present  investigation  will 
bring  before  us  many  examples  in  which,  while 
Christianity  corrects  Jewish  teaching,  it  neverthe- 
less takes  its  start  from  it,  and  that  not  only  from 
the  purer  original,  but  in  its  contemporary  form. 

(iii.)  The  panegyrists  of  the  Talmud  have  at  least 
right  on  their  side  to  this  extent,  that  single  say- 
ings can  frequently  be  quoted  from  it  in  disproof 
of  the  sweeping  allegations  brought  against  it  by 
its  assailants.  There  are  grains  of  fine  wheat 
among  its  chaff.  Some  of  these  are  referred,  on 
what  seems  to  be  good  authority,  to  a  time  anterior 
to  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  'golden  rule'  is 
attributed  to  Hillel.  The  story  is  that  when 
Shammai  drove  away  an  inquirer  who  desired  to 
be  taught  the  whole  Torah  while  he  stood  on  one 
foot,  the  man  went  to  Hillel,  who  said :  '  What  is 
hateful  to  thyself  do  not  to  thy  fellow ;  this  is  the 
whole  Torah,  and  the  rest  is  commentary '  (Taylor, 
Pirqe  Aboth,  p.  37).  Another  great  saying  is 
ascribed  to  Autigonus  of  Soko:  'Be  not  as  slaves 
that  minister  to  the  lord  with  a  view  to  receive 
recompense ;  but  be  as  slaves  that  minister  to  the 
lord  without  a  view  to  receive  recompense ;  and 
let  the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you '  (i6.  p.  27). 
There  is  a  fair  number  of  such  sayings.  If  we 
take  the  treatise  from  which  the  last  is  directly 
quoted  we  shall  see  in  it  what  is  probably  not  an 
unfair  representation  of  the  better  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  with  its  weaknesses  sufficiently 
indicated,  but  with  something  also  of  its  strength. 

(iv.)  It  is  right  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Judaism  of  this  date  had  no  lack  of  enthusiasts 
and  martyrs.  Akiba  in  particular,  though  a  Jew 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  but  command  our  admiration 
(see  Taylor,  ut  sup.  p.  67  ft.).  And  in  a  different 
category  his  fortitude  is  matched  by  the  mitis 
sapientia  of  Hillel,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his 
gentleness  brought  men  '  nigh  under  the  wings  of 
the  Shekinah '  (ib.  p.  37). 

(v.)  A  favourable  impression  on  the  whole  is 
given  by  the  numerous  pseudepigraphic  works, 


which  belong  in  the  main  to  the  two  centuries  on 
each  side  of  the  Christian  era.  The  oldest  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch  may  possibly  be  earlier,  just 
as  some  outlying  members  of  the  Baruch  literature 
are  probably  later.  The  most  typical  writings  are 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(which  can  be  dated  with  tolerable  certainty 
b.c.  70-40),  the  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Assump- 
tion of  Moses  (which  may  be  taken  as  roughly 
contemporary  with  the  founding  of  Christianity), 
and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (2  Es)  and  the  Apoc. 
of  Baruch,  both  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in 
a.d.  70.  These  writings  show  in  varying  degrees 
most  of  the  characteristic  infirmities  of  Judaism, 
but  they  also  show  its  nobler  features  in  a  way 
which  sometimes,  and  especially  in  the  two  latest 
works,  throws  the  infirmities  into  the  shade.* 

It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  the  pseudeplgrapha  can  he  taken 
as  representative  of  the  main  currents  of  Judaism,  Monteriore, 
writing  in  lSitt,  says,  4  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
apocalyptic  writings  He  for  the  most  part  outside  the  line  oi 
the  purest  Jewish  development,  and  often  present  but  the 
fringe  or  excrescence,  and  not  the  real  substance  of  the  domtnat* 
in*  religious  thought '  Ulitib.  Leet.  p.  467).  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  has  no  dltticulty  in  assigning  the  different  portions  to 
recognized  party  divisions  in  Judaism.  Schurer  in  like  manner 
describes  their  standpoint  as  that  of 'correct  Judaism,'  adding, 
however,  that  they  are  4  not  products  of  the  school,  but  of  free 
religious  individuality'  UUP  in.  11.  49).  Similarly,  lialden- 
sperger  speaks  of  4  Ezra  and  Baruch  as  free  from  the  spirit  of 
casuistry,  and  not  'absorbed  in  the  Halachlc  rules'  (p.Ao,  cd.  1). 
This  verdict  would  apply  in  some  degree  to  this  class  of  literature 
generally.  It  Is  perhaps  in  the  main  of  provincial  origin,  or  at 
least  somewhat  outside  the  beaten  tracks  of  Jewish  teaching. 
The  Pss.  of  Solomon  and  Bk.  of  Jubilees  would  be  nearest  to 
these.  It  Is  very  probable  that  4  Ezr.  and  Apoc.  Bar  were 
directly  affected  by  the  ferment  of  thought  caused  bv  the  birth 
of  Christianity. 

When  we  endeavour  to  put  together  the  im- 
pressions which  we  derive  from  these  various 
sources,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  outcome 
of  them  is  that  Judaism  at  the  Christian  era  had 
all  the  outer  framework  of  a  sound  religion  if  only 
the  filling  in  had  been  different.  The  Jew  knew 
better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  Greece  or 
Rome  or  in  the  East  what  religion  was.  lie  had  a 
truer  conception  of  God,  and  of  the  duty  of  man 
towards  God ;  but  on  the  first  head  he  had  much 
still  to  learn,  and  on  the  second  he  had  many  faults 
to  be  corrected  in  the  working  out  of  detail. 

The  Jew  had  at  least  a  profound  seriousness  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  Where  this  was  wanting, 
the  man  was  no  true  Jew.  And,  even  allowing  for 
all  the  external  influences  which  told  against  this, 
there  was  among  the  Jews  probably  less  of  pro- 
fessed atheism,  indifference,  levity,  than  there  has 
ever  been  in  any  other  society,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  Jew  had  also  an  intense  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
this  society.  His  love  of  what  we  should  call  his 
Church  rose  to  a  passion.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  apocalypses  which  followed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
so  pathetic.  The  faith  of  men  has  probably  seldom 
received  a  shock  so  severe.  The  authors  of  these 
apocalypses  feel  the  shock  to  the  uttermost.  They 
grope  about  anxiously  to  find  the  meaning  of  God's 
mysterious  dealings ;  but  their  faith  in  Him  is 
unshaken.  They  are  divided  between  passionate 
grief  and  resignation:  'Two  things  vehemently 
constrain  me :  for  I  cannot  resist  thee,  and  my 
soul,  moreover,  cannot  behold  the  evils  ot  my 
mother'  (Apoc.  Bar  3"). 

2.  The  Special  Seed-plot  of  Christianity. — In 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  when  we  seek 
for  affinities  to  Christianity  we  find  more  of  them 
the  farther  we  recede  from  the  centre  of  official 
Judaism.  The  one  thing  to  which  Christianity  is 
most  opposed  is  the  hard,  dry,  casuistic  legalism 

*  For  a  closer  and  more  exact  but  still  tentative  analysis  and 
dating,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  editions  by  R.  II. 
Charles  of  Enoch  (1*39)*).  Secret*  of  Enoch  and  Apoc.  o/BarwA 
(1896),  AMumption  of  Mo*e#  (Ih97)  ;  or  for  a  judicious  presen- 
tation of  average  opinion,  to  Schurer,  HJP  n.  111.  54  ft 
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of  the  Pharisee.  If  we  are  right  in  thinking  of  the 
apocalyptic  literature  as  in  the  main  provincial,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  points  of  contact 
with  it  become  more  numerous.  Wherever  there 
are  traces  of  a  fresher  and  deeper  study  of  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets,  there  we  have  a  natural 
kinship  for  the  Christian  spirit. 

Now  there  is  one  class  among  whom  this  con- 
tinuity with  Psalms  and  Prophets  is  specially 
marked.  It  has  been  observed*  that  there  is  a 
group  of  Psalms  (of  which  perhaps  9.  10.  22.  25.  35. 
40.  69.  109  are  the  most  prominent)  in  which  the 
words  translated  in  EV  'poor,'  'needy,'  'humble,' 
'meek,'  are  of  specially  frequent  occurrence.  It 
appears  that  these  words  have  acquired  a  moral 
meaning.  From  meaning  originally  those  who  are 
'afflicted'  or  'oppressed'  (hymen),  they  have  come 
to  mean  those  who  in  their  oppression  have  drawn 
nearer  to  God  and  leave  their  cause  in  His  hands. 
They  are  the  pious  Israelites  who  suffer  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  heathen  or  of  their  worldly  country- 
men, and  who  refuse  to  assert  themselves,  but 
accept  in  a  humble  spirit  the  chastening  sent  by 
God.  As  there  were  many  such  in  every  period  of 
the  history  of  Israel,  they  might  be  said  to  form  a 
class.  Now  there  is  other  evidence  that  this  class 
still  existed  at  the  Christian  era.  They  are  the 
mansueti  et  quieseentes  of  4  Rzr  (2  Es)  ll42.  They 
are  just  the  class  indicated  in  Ps-Sol  6lsf-  '  Who  is 
the  hope  of  the  needy  and  the  poor  beside  thee,  O 
Lord  ?  And  thou  wilt  hearken :  for  who  is  gracious 
and  gentle  but  thou  ?  Thou  makest  glad  the  heart 
of  the  humble  by  opening  thine  hand  in  mercy.' 
(Compare  also  the  reff.  in  Ryle  and  James,  p.  48, 
and  Index,  s.v.  rruxit)-  The  special  NT  designa- 
tion is  ttuxoI  t$  Trvei/MTi  (Mt  6*).  And  a  better 
expression  of  the  spirit  in  question  could  not  easily 
be  found  than  the  Magnificat  (Lk  l*8-").  It  is 
clear  that  the  group  which  appears  in  Lk  1.  2,  not 
only  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
Simeon  and  Anna,  all  answer  to  this  description. 
They  are  those  who  look  for  'the  consolation  of 
Israel,'  'the  redemption  of  Israel'  (Lk  2s5-  ffl),  and 
who  iooked  for  it  rather  by  fasting  and  prayer 
than  by  any  haste  to  grasp  the  sword.  There  was 
no  organized  party,  no  concerted  policy ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  there  were  many  devout  souls 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  in  just  the 
kind  of  distribution  which  the  chapters  Lk  1.  2 
would  suggest,  some  for  shorter  or  longer  periods 
making  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  greater 
number  dispersed  over  such  secluded  districts  as 
the  'highlands'  (^  6penr/j,  Lk  1»»)  of  Judsea  and 
Galilee. 

Here  was  the  class  which  seemed,  as  it  were, 
specially  prepared  to  receive  a  new  spiritual  im- 
pulse and  to  take  up  a  great  movement  of  refor- 
mation. Anil  other  tendencies  were  in  the  air 
which  were  ready  to  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
such  a  movement  when  it  came.  The  labours  of 
t  lie  scribes  had  not  been  all  wasted.  There  is  a 
good  example  in  Mk  l23S-»4 — the  happy  combination 
of  Et  with  Lv  19W— which  shows  that  even 
among  the  Rabbis  there  were  some  who  were 
feeling  their  way  towards  the  more  penetrating 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

One  great  transition  had  been  made  since  Ezk 
18.  The  value  of  the  individual  soul  was  by  this 
time  fully  realized.  The  old  merging  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  family  and  the  clan  had  been  fully 
left  behind.  Another  germ  contained  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  had  been  developed.  We  can 
see  from  the  case  of  the  Essenes  that  men's  minds 
were  being  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  animal 
sacrifices,  and  along  with  the  abolition  of  sacrifice 
for  an  end  to  the  localized  worship  of  the  temple. 

*  tide  esp.  Rahlfs, ' JJJ  und  W  in  d.  Pmlmen,  GSttingen,  1892 ; 
»nd  Driver,  Parallel  PtalUr,  Oxf.  1898,  Glossary, «.«.  'poor.' 


The  great  extension  of  the  synagogue  services 
would  contribute  to  the  same  result. 

The  proselytizing  zeal  which  the  later  Judaism 
had  displayed  (Mt  23ls)  operated  in  several  ways. 
It  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate 
evangelizing  of  the  Gentiles.  It  had  created  a 
class  in  which  the  liberal  influences  of  Graeco- 
Roman  education  prevented  the  purer  principles  of 
OT  from  lapsing  into  Judaic  narrowness  and  for- 
malism, and  in  which  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
Christianity  should  strike  root.  We  meet  with 
specimens  of  this  class  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  7a-*||,  Mk 
IS89!!)  as  well  as  in  the  Acts.  And  not  only  was 
there  created  a  class  of  recipients  for  the  gospel, 
but  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
converts  from  paganism  there  was  a  tendency  to 
tone  down  and  throw  into  the  background  the 
more  repellent  features  of  Judaism.  If  it  is  true, 
as  it  probably  is,  that  the  so-called  IHdachi  is  a 
Christian  enlargement  of  what  was  originally  a 
Jewish  manual  for  proselytes,  it  would  be  a  good 
illustration  of  this  process. 

3.  The  Messianic  Expectation. — But  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  the  preparations  for  the  gos» 
pel,  negative  as  well  as  positive,  both  as  demanding 
correction  and  as  leading  up  to  fulfilment,  was  the 
growth  of  the  Messianic  expectation,  with  tho 
group  of  doctrines  which  went  along  with  it. 

The  more  the  stress  of  the  times  was  felt,  and 
the  more  hopeless  it  seemed  that  any  ordinary 
development  of  events  could  rescue  the  Jewish 
people  from  its  oppressors,  the  more  were  its  hopes 
thrown  into  the  future  and  based  upon  the  direct 
intervention  of  God.  The  starting-point  of  these 
hopes  was  the  great  prophecy  in  Dn  7.  The  world 
empires,  one  succeeding  another,  and  all  tyranniz- 
ing over  the  Chosen  People,  were  to  be  judged,  and 
Israel  at  last  was  to  enter  on  the  dominion  reserved 
for  it.  The  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  appears 
before  the  Ancient  of  days  (Dn  7I3f)  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  a  person :  it  was  a  collective  ex- 
pression, equivalent  to  the  '  saints  of  the  Most 
High '  in  v. u.  The  form  of  a  '  man '  is  taken  in 
contrast  to  the  'beasts,'  which  represent  in  the 
context  the  dynasties  of  the  oppressors,  in  conflict 
with  the  last  of  these  Israel  is  at  first  to  be  hard 
pressed,  but  God  Himself  will  interpose  by  an  act 
of  divine  judgment;  the  enemy  will  be  crushed, 
and  there  will  be  given  to  Israel  a  kingdom  which 
is  universal  and  eternal. 

This  dominion  is  Israel's  by  right.  It  had  not 
only  been  repeatedly  promised  from  Abraham 
onwards,  but  it  had  beon  earned  as  a  matter  of 
desert.  It  was  the  complement  of  Israel's  posses- 
sion of  the  law.  By  its  observance  of  the  law 
Israel  had  acquired  a  right  which  no  other  nation 
could  acquire.  In  the  compact  or  covenant  between 
Israel  and  Jehovah,  Israel  was  doing  its  part,  and 
it  remained  for  God  to  do  His. 

The  grand  catastrophe  by  which  this  was  to  be 
brought  about,  the  repirirua  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
nations,  was  to  culminate  in  an  act  of  judgment, 
The  day  of  the  Lord,  conceived  of  by  the  prophets 
at  first  as  a  decisive  battle  in  which  God  intervenes, 
gives  place  to  a  judicial  act  in  which  those  whe 
have  oppressed  His  people  are  called  to  account, 
and  the  parts  of  oppressor  and  oppressed  are  re 
versed.  To  complete  the  justice  of  the  case,  those 
of  the  saints  who  have  died  in  the  times  of  dis- 
tress must  not  be  left  out.  There  must  be  a 
resurrection.  And  the  resurrection  will  usher  in 
for  them  a  state  of  lasting  joy  and  felicity.  Nature 
would  share  with  man.  There  would  be  a  '  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.'  The  tendency  was  to 
conceive  of  these  somewhat  literally  and  materi- 
ally. Elaborate  but  at  the  same  time  prosaic 
pictures  are  given  of  the  inexhaustible  plenty  which 
the  saints  (i.e.  Israel  as  a  people)  are  to  enjoy. 
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Their  bliss  is  also  sometimes  compared  to  a  great 
feast  fcf.  Lk  14"). 

In  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  for 
some  time  afterwards,  the  reign  of  the  saints  is 
conceived  impersonally.  It  is  the  dominion  of 
Israel,  the  Chosen  People.  But  gradually  there 
arises  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  a  more  primitive 
stage  of  prophecy,  and  to  see  the  kingdom  as  con- 
centrated in  the  person  of  its  King :  there  is  a 
personal  Messiah.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (17. 18),  the  date  of  which 
is  hxed  between  b.c.  70-40.  The  righteous  King 
who  is  to  rule  over  the  nations  is  the  Davidic  King 
of  the  elder  prophets.  A  personal  King  is  also  im- 
plied in  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  49  f.,  652-656.  In  the 
middle  section  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  (chs.  37-71), 
which  is  also  probably  pre-Christian,  the  title 
'Son  of  Man'  is  taken  up  from  Dn  and  distinctly 
identified  with  a  person.  Here,  too,  as  in  Orac. 
Sibyll.  iii.  286,  and  Apoc.  Bar  72*-*,  the  Messiah  is 
not  only  King  but  Judge  (cf.  Enoch  45»  628-"  6937)- 
The  execution  of  the  judgment  is  handed  over  to 
Him  by  God.  There  is  not  absolute  unity  of  view. 
Sometimes  judgment  is  carried  out  by  the  Messiah, 
sometimes  by  God  Himself  (e.g.  Enoch  901*-2?,  Ass. 
Mos.  10*-10).  There  is  also  some  diversity  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  resurrection  is  to  be  of  the 
righteous,  of  Israel,  or  of  all  mankind.  One  view 
is  that  there  are  to  be  two  resurrections,  with  a 
millennial  reign  between  them. 

The  Sadducees  held  aloof  from  the  Messianic 
expectation  to  which  they  were  not  clearly  com- 
pelled by  the  few  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
which  would  have  been  only  a  disturbing  element 
in  their  policy  of  making  the  best — for  themselves 
— of  things  as  they  were.  Some  of  the  scribes 
must  have  also  done  what  they  could  to  discour- 
age the  belief.  It  is  well  known  that  Hillel  is 
said  to  have  asserted  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  were  fulfilled  in  Hezekiah.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  in  spite  of  this  the  expecta- 
tion was  widely  diffused.  It  must  have  been  con- 
stantly preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
and  it  certainly  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  popular 
mind.  It  was  differently  received  and  understood 
by  different  hearers.  With  some  quiet  God-fearing 
fouls,  'poor  in  spirit'  like  those  who  come  before 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  evangelical  narrative 
in  Lk  1.  2,  it  was  cherished  secretly  with  awed  and 
wistful  longing  (Lk  2s1-38).  With  the  mass  of  the 
population,  as  well  teachers  as  taught,  it  took  its 
place  only  too  easily  among  the  body  of  hard, 
narrow,  materialized  beliefs  which  were  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  —  a  visible  earthly  kingdom 
reserved  for  Israel  as  its  right,  and  carrying  with 
it  domination  over  other  nations,  with  such  un- 
limited command  of  enjoyment  as  a  sovereign 
people  might  expect  under  conditions  specially 
created  for  its  benefit:  all  this  introduced  by 
supernatural  means,  wielded  by  One  who  is  vari- 
ously called  '  Messiah '  or  'Anointed,'  '  the  righteous 
King,'  'the  Elect'  or  'Son  of  Man,'  not  (if  the 
question  were  pressed)  in  the  strict  sense  God, 
though  endowed  by  God  with  plenary  powers,  a  fit 
Head  for  the  Chosen  People  in  its  golden  age, 
which  was  at  last  about  to  begin.  And  scattered 
among  these  masses  there  were  many  —  some 
landed  together  under  the  name  of  Zealots,  and 
thousands  more  who  were  ready  to  join  thein  at 
the  first  signal — men  not  of  dreams  but  of  action, 
who'  were  only  waiting  for  the  leader  and  the  hour 
to  put  their  hand  to  the  sword  and  rise. in  revolt 
against  the  hated  foreigners  who  oppressed  them, 
prepared  to  take  a  fearful  vengeance,  and  proud  in 
the  thought  that  in  doing  so  they  would  be  '  doing 
God  service'  and  establishing  His  kingdom. 

Literati'rk.— Vast  stores  of  ordered  material  are  contained 
In  Schfirei's  great  work  ortg.  called  Neutest.  Zetigesehiehte 
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(XTZG),  and  now  as  In  the  Eng.  tr.  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  qf  Jesus  Christ  (HJP).  The  Eng.  tr.  from  the  2nd 
much  enlarged  ed.  came  out  In  1835-80;  a  8rded.,  still  further 
enlarged,  has  begun  to  appear  (vols.  it.  and  111.,  1893).  The  late 
Dr.  Edershelm's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  (revised 
eds.  from  1886)  Is  also  full  of  Illustrative  matter.  Other  work* 
by  the  same  author  may  also  be  consulted  ;  esp.  IlUtory  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  after  the  Destruction  qfjerus.  under  Titus  (2nd 
ed.  carefully  revised  by  H.  A.  White,  1896).  Another  very  useful 
work  Is  Weber's  System  d.  alUynagog.  Pal&st.  Theoi.,  now 
called  Judisehe  Theologie  (2nd  ed.,  somewhat  Improved,  1S97). 
A  s  there  Is  always  a  danger  of  confusing  Jewish  teaching  of  very 
different  dates,  this  book  should  be  checked  as  far  as  possible  by 
comparison  with  the  Pseud  eplgranha,  Phllo,  NT,  and  the  early 
Talmudic  work  Pirqe  Aboth  (Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers, 
ed.  Taylor,  1877,  and  enlarged  in  1897).  To  these  authorltlec 
should  now  be  added  O.  DaWn,  Me  Worte  Jesu  (Bd.  I.,  1899 
Jin.),  the  most  critical  and  scientific  examination  of  the  leading 
conceptions  of  the  Gospels  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Mention  may  be  made  among  older  works  of  Drummond's 
Jewish  Messiah  (1877)  and  Stanton's  Jewish  and  Christian 
Messiah  (1887).  Hausrath's  KT  Times  (Eng.  tr.  1878-80)  is 
picturesquely  written,  but  far  less  trustworthy  than  Schurer; 
and  Wunsche's  Neue  Beitrdge  m.  Erlduterungd.  Ew.  (1878) Is 
much  criticised.  Montefiure's  llibbert  Lectures  (1892)  and  arts. 
In  JQR  from  an  attractive  apology  for  Judaism. 

II.  The  Public  Ministry.— We  shall  now  be 
in  a  position  to  approach  the  study  of  the  Public 
Ministry  of  our  Lord  in  the  manner  indicated  at 
the  outset.  We  shall  be  able  to  place  ourselves 
at  the  standpoint  of  a  sympathetic  spectator.  We 
shall  have  some  rough  conception  of  the  kind  of 
ideas  which  would  be  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  kind 
of  conditions  which  he  would  see  around  him. 
We  shall  thus  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Public  Ministry  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. We  do  not  as  yet  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  whole  of  its  secret.  Broadly  speaking,  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  see  what  a  privileged  spec- 
tator might  be  expected  to  see,  and  no  more.  We 
reserve  until  a  later  stage  the  introduction  of 
those  special  details  of  illuminative  knowledge 
which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  were  not  accessible 
to  the  first  spectators,  but  were  only  disclosed 
after  a  time.  But  we  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
collect  and  group  the  facts  which  were  not  re- 
moved from  the  cognizance  of  a  spectator,  in  any 
way  that  may  be  most  convenient  to  secure  clear- 
ness of  presentation. 

It  may  be  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  freedom 
at  once,  before  giving  an  outline  of  the  ministry, 
to  state  summarily  certain  conclusions  which 
seem  to  arise  out  of  the  study  of  it.  We  shall 
hold  the  threads  in  our  minds  more  firmly  if  we 
see  to  what  results  they  are  tending. 

The  anticipated  conclusions,  then,  are  these . 
(i.)  From  the  very  first  (t'.e.  from  the  Baptism)  our 
Lord  had  the  full  consciousness  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  full  determination  to  found  the  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  (ii.)  From  the  very  first  He, 
had  also  the  deliberate  intention  of  transforming 
the  current  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  (iii.)  In  order 
to  make  this  transformation  effective,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
and  not  of  the  King.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
sonal Messianic  claim  had  to  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. But  (iv.)  the  transformation  of  the  idea 
was  only  a  preliminary  to  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  this  establishment 
turned  round  the  Person  of  the  Messiah.  So  that 
in  the  end  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  centres  in 
the  personal  history  of  the  King. 

With  so  much  of  preface  we  proceed  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  Public  Ministry  according  to  the 
periods  into  which  it  seems  to  fall. 

A.  Preliminary  Pbriod  .-  prom  ths  Baptism  to  the  Cjm 

OP  THB  LBAD1NO  APOSTLBS.* 

Scene. — Mainly  in  Judn?a,  but  In  part  also  Galilee. 
Time. — Winter  a.d.  26  to  a  few  weeks  after  PasBovei 
a.d.  27. 

Mt8«-4",  Mk  11-U,  Lk  8»-4'»  Jn  l«-4»«. 

•The  choice  of  termini  a  quo  and  ad  quern  Is  sometime? 
inclusive  and  sometimes  not  inclusive.  The  most  salient 
points  are  chosen.  Here  the  term,  ad  quern  Is  not  inclusive. 
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B.  First  Active  or  Constructive  Period:  the Found- 
txo  or  TEE  KlXODOM. 

Scene—  Mainly  in  Galilee,  but  also  partly  In  Jerusalem. 
Time.— From  about  Pentecost  a.d.  27  to  Bhortly  before 
Passover  a.d.  28. 
Mt  4«-13»,  Mk  l"-6«,  Lk  4"-»«,  Jn  5. 

C.  Middle  or  C'ulmixatino  Period  of  the  Active 
Ministry. 

Scent.— Galilee. 

Time.— Passover  to  shortly  before  Tabernacles  a.d.  28. 
Mt  14MS»»  Mk  6"-8»,  Lk  »'-*>,  Jn  6. 

D.  Close  or  tee  active  Period  .-  tbs  messianic  exists 
in  View. 

Scene  Judoa  (Jn  710t,  11«)  and  Pcnea  (Mk  1C|,  Jn  10">). 

Time.— Tabernacles  a.d.  2S  to  Passover  a.d.  29. 

Mt  191-20",  Mk  10'-m,  Lk  9»'-19»  (for  the  most  part  not 
in  chronological  order),  Jn  7Mln. 

E.  Tee  Messu.vic  Crisis:  tee  Triumphal  Entry,  tee 
Last  Teaching,  Passion,  Death,  Resurrection,  Ascen- 
sion. 

Scene. — Mainly  In  Jerusalem. 

Time. — Six  days  before  Passover  to  ten  days  before  Pente- 
cost a.d.  29. 

Mt  21>-2o».  Mk  11M6»  [16»-»],  Lk  19»-24»,  Jn  12»-21»». 
The  chronology  adopted  in  this  article,  not  as 
certain,  but  as  on  the  whole  the  best  of  current 
systems,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of 
the  art.  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  differs  from  that  in  the  writer's  first  work,  The 
Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (London,  1872),  by  placing  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  year  a.d.  26  rather  than  a.d.  30. 

A.   PRELIMINARY  PERIOD:  FROM  THE  BAP- 
TISM to  the  Call  of  the  Leading  Apostles. 
Scene. — Mainly  Judaea,  but  in  part  also  Galilee. 
Time. — Winter  a.d.  26  to  a  few  weeks  after 
Passover  a.d.  27. 

Mt  3"-4»,  Mk  I"",  Lk  S>-4»,  Jn  l«-4". 
The  Public  Ministry  of  our  Lord  begins 
with  His  Baptism,  (i.)  This  will  therefore 
be  the  first  point  to  attract  our  attention, 
and  some  explanation  will  be  needed  as  to 
the  Baptist  and  his  mission,  (ii.)  Along 
with  the  Baptism  we  must  needs  take  the 
Temptation,  as  a  glimpse  vouchsafed  by  Jesus 
Himself,  and  early  and  widely  published,  of 
the  principles  which  were  to  determine  the 
nature  of  His  Ministry,  (iii.)  After  this  will 
come  the  first  preliminary  gathering  of  a  few 
loosely  attached  followers,  and  the  first 
miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (iv.)  Then  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  of  the  year 
27,  with  a  short  stay  in  the  South,  (v.)  Then 
we  have  a  return  to  Galilee,  followed  by  a 
brief  period  of  partial  retirement,  leading  up 
to  the  Call  of  the  four  chief  apostles. 

Allusions,  more  or  less  explicit,  to  the 
Baptism  and  to  the  ministry  of  John,  are 
found  in  all  four  Gospels ;  the  other  events  of 
this  period  are  recorded  only  in  the  fourth — 
unless  we  are  to  identify  the  Healing  of  the 
Nobleman's  Son  (Jn  4<**«)  with  that  of  the 
Centurion's  Servant  (Mt  8»-ls,  Lk  7W0). 
i.  The  Baptist  and  the  Baptism. — Our  survey  of 
contemporary  Judaism  has  shown  us  that  '  the 
kingdom  of  God'  was  a  phrase  in  almost  every 
man's  mouth.    It  meant,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
majority  '  a  kingdom  for  Israel '  far  more  than  a 
'kingdom  of  God.'   But  though  in  a  more  or  less 
indefinite  sense  it  was  understood  to  be  near,  no 
time  had  as  yet  been  actually  announced  for  it. 
Men  were  on  the  watch,  but  rather  for  the  signs 
of  the  coming  than  for  the  actual  coming  itself. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
news  that  a  prophet  had  appeared  who  preached 
the  approaching  coming  of  the  Messiah  caused  a 
widespread  excitement.*     The  aspect  of  this 

*  Stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  form  of  announcement  in 
Mt  3s,  which  would  make  the  Baptist  anticipate  exactly  the 
announcement  of  Jesus.  This  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
editor.  The  oldest  version  describes  the  Baptist  as  '  preaching 
a  baptism  of  repentance  for  remission  of  sins  (Mk  l4). 


coming,  which  he  put  in  the  forefront,  was  the 
aspect  of  judgment.  The  axe  was  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees,  and  the  fruitless  tree  would  be 
burned  (Mt  3»»,  Lk  3»). 

The  prophet  who  made  this  announcement  bore 
the  name  of  John.  The  scene  of  his  preaching 
was  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  near  the  lower 
course  of  the  Jordan  where  it  fell  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  this  wilderness  he  had  lived  in  solitude 
for  some  time  before  he  began  his  prophetic 
mission.  His  whole  appearance  was  sternly 
ascetic.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  deliberately 
a  garb  and  a  manner  of  life  resembling  those  of 
Elijah,  probably  not  so  much  in  anticipation  of  the 
verdict  which  was  to  be  afterwards  passed  upon  him 
(Mt  11")  as  because  he  took  Elijah  for  his  model. 

His  character  and  his  mission  alike  were  severely 
simple.  His  soul  was  possessed  with  a  strong 
conviction,  wrought  in  him  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  which  such  convictions  were  wrought 
in  the  prophets  of  the  OT,  that  a  great  crisis  was 
near  at  hand.  What  lay  beyond  was  dim,  and,  so 
far  as  the  prophet  had  a  definite  picture  before 
him,  it  was  probably  not  very  different  from  that 
which  presented  itself  to  his  countrymen.  But  he 
saw  clearly  that  the  crisis  would  take  the  form  of 
a  judgment,  and  that  there  would  be  a  judge,  a 
personal  judge,  with  a  mission  vastly  greater  than 
his  own.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  borne  in 
upon  him  that  the  preparation  required  by  this 
coming  judgment  is  a  moral  reformation.  This 
he  sees  intensely  ;  and  again  he  goes  back  behind 
the  teaching  of  his  day  to  that  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  That  which  is  required  is  not  merely 
a  stricter  performance  of  the  law,  but  a  deep 
inward  change— a  change  spontaneously  expressing 
itself  in  right  action. 

Once  more,  and  indeed  very  conspicuously,  he 
made  good  his  resemblance  to  the  older  prophets 
by  clothing  this  leading  idea  of  his  in  an  expressive 
symbolical  act.  The  rumour  of  him  brought  the 
people  to  him  in  crowds ;  and  one  by  one,  as  they 
confessed  to  him  their  sins  and  convinced  him  of 
the  reality  of  their  repentance,  he  took  them  down 
into  the  running  waters  of  the  Jordan ;  he  made 
them  plunge  in  or  let  the  waters  close  over  their 
heads,  and  then  he  led  them  out  again  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  left  their  sinful  past  behind 
them,  and  that  they  were  pledged  to  a  new  life. 

The  process  was  called  'Baptism';  and  John, 
from  the  fact  that  it  constituted  the  main  outward 
expression  of  his  mission,  was  called  '  the  Baptist.' 
The  act  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  cere- 
monial washings  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar 
enough,  and  which  held  a  specially  prominent  place 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Essenes.  But  it  differed  from 
all  these  in  that  it  was  an  act  performed  once  for 
all,  and  not  repeated  from  day  to  day.  The  lesson 
of  it  was  that  of  Jn  1310 :  be  who  was  once  bathed 
in  this  thorough  and  searching  fashion  did  not 
need  to  have  the  act  repeated ;  the  effect  was  to 
last  for  life. 

The  movement  took  hold  especially  of  the  lower 
and  what  were  thought  to  be  the  more  abandoned 
classes.  John  was  kept  fully  employed  in  the 
work  of  confessing  and  baptizing,  but  be  did  not 
allow  it  to  be  forgotten  that  all  this  pointed 
forward  to  another  mission  greater  than  his  own. 
The  presentiment  grew  upon  him  that  part  of  his 
task  as  prophet  was  to  name  this  mightier  suc- 
cessor. And  again,  after  the  manner  of  the  older 
prophets,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  made  manifest 
to  him  whom  he  was  to  name. 

Presently  the  sign  was  given.  Among  those 
who  came  to  be  baptized  was  one  who  passed  for 
a  relative  of  bis  own,  with  whom  possibly,  though 
perhaps  not  probably,  he  may  have  had  some 
intercourse  in  boyhood  (cf.  Jn  lw).    As  witb 
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others  who  before  their  baptism  were  called  upon 
to  confess,  so  also  with  this  kinsman,  John  had 
some  converse,  and,  if  we  may  accept  what  is  found 
only  In  a  single  narrative,*  at  first  refused  to 
baptize  him.  His  scruples  are  set  aside,  but  it  is 
not  until  the  actual  baptism  that  the  full  truth 
bursts  upon  him.  Still,  the  analogy  of  the  older 
prophecy  is  maintained.  A  sign  is  given  such  as 
that  which  Isaiah  offered  to  Ahaz  (Is  711).  From 
the  Fourth  Gospel  we  should  gather  that  it  was 
seen  in  prophetic  vision  by  the  Baptist  (Jn  l32-34); 
from  the  Synoptics  we  should  gather  that  it  was 
seen  in  like  vision  by  the  baptized  (Mk  l10,  Mt  316 
'  he  saw ').  And  to  prophetic  sight  was  joined  also 
the  prophetic  hearing  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  pro- 
claiming in  words  that  recalled  at  once  Ps  27  and 
Is  42 1  'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased.' 

(a)  The  BaptieCt  ffetUation.—The  incident  of  Mt  81*-  is  open 
to  some  suspicion  of  being  a  product  (such  as  might  well  grow 
up  by  Insensible  degrees  In  the  passing  of  the  narrative  from 
hand  to  hand)  of  the  conviction  which  later  became  general 
among  Christians,  that  their  Master  was  without  sin,  and  of 
the  difficulty  which  thence  arose  of  associating  111m  with  a 
baptism  'of  repentance.1  We  cannot  exclude  this  possibility. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  is  for  us,  too,  a  real  one, 
and  the  solution  given,  while  it  has  nothing  nnder  the  circum- 
stances Inconsistent  or  Improbable,  is  attractive  by  its  very 
reserve.  '  To  fulfil  all  righteousness '« to  leave  undone  nothing 
which  God  had  shown  to  be  His  will.  In  a  general  movement 
which  embraced  all  the  more  earnest-minded  in  the  nation,  it 
was  right  that  He  too  should  share.  It  would  not  follow  that 
the  symbolical  act  of  Baptism  should  have  precisely  the  same 
significance  for  every  one  who  submitted  to  it.  For  the  main 
body  It  denoted  a  break  with  a  sinful  past  and  a  new  start  upon 
a  reformed  life.  For  the  Messiah  it  denoted  a  break  simply, 
the  entrance  upon  a  new  phase  In  the  accomplishment  of  Ills 
mission.  It  took  the  place  with  Him  of  the  'anointing,'  which 
marked  the  assumption  of  the  active  work  to  which  they  were 
called  by  the  kings  and  prophets  of  old.  This  '  anointing  *  was 
the  'descent  of  the  Spirit.'  The  Baptism  of  the  Messiah  was 
Baptism  '  with  the  Spirit,'  wherewith  He  was  to  baptize.  The 
significance  of  Baptism  in  His  case  was  positive  rather  than 
negative. 

(J3)  The  Voice  from  Heaven.— It  has  been  too  readily  assumed 
by  some  distinguished  writers  {e.g.  Usener)  that  the  oldest 
version  of  the  voice  from  heaven  was  in  exact  agreement  with 
Fs  2'  '  Thou  art  my  [beloved]  Son :  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.'  In  two  of  the  three  Synoptics  the  reading  Is  undoubtedly 
iv  ao\  [y]  c v6o«i)ffa  [ijvS-1.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  Lk  8**  an 
Important  group  of  authorities  has  iyi>  aqfitpov  ytyivyrjKa  at.  This 
Is  the  reading  of  the  larger  branch  of  the  Western  text  (D  a  b  c 
al.  codd.  nonn-ull.  an.  Aug.  Juvenc.  al.).  A  similar  reading  is 
found  in  Justin,  o.  Tryph.  hie  and  in  other  writers,  and  both 
readings  are  combined  in  the  Eblonlte  Gosp.  as  quoted  by 
Eplphanius.  [The  evidence  Is  collected  in  full  by  Besch,  Agrapha, 
p.  847  ff.].  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  Ps  is  not  directly  quoted,  and  in  all 
assimilation  to  the  text  of  the  Ps  lay  very  near  at  hand.  Even 
the  Western  text  of  Lk  is  divided,  a  smaller  but  very  ancient 
branch  (Including  e)  agreeing  with  the  mass  of  the  Gr.  MSB. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  only  the  Canonical  Gospels, 
bat  the  ground  document  on  which  they  are  based,  had  the 
common  reading.  The  competing  reading  was  a  natural  applica- 
tion of  Ps  21,  and  It  fell  In  so  readily  with  views  which  in 
different  forms  circulated  rather  widely  in  the  2nd  cent,  that 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  it  met  with  a  certain  amount  of 
adoption.   See,  further,  below. 

(v)  Apocryphal  Detail*.— The  story  of  the  Baptism  underwent 
various  apocryphal  amplifications  and  adornments.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  Is  the  appearance  of  a  bright  light  (Codd. 
Vercell.  et  Sangerm.  ad  Mt  8U;  Ev.  Ebion.  ap.  Epiph., 
Ephraem  Syr.)  or  of  a  fire  upon  the  Jordan  (Just  e.  Tryph.  88, 
Pradicatio  Pauli  ap.  Ps.-Cypr.  ie  Bebapt.  17  al.).  The  most 
elaborate  working  up  of  this  kind  of  material  is  found  In  the 
Syrlac  Baptismal  Liturgy  of  Severue  (Beech,  Agrapha,  p. 
861  tfX 

(8)  The  Synoptic  and  Johannean  Vereione. — When  a  prophet 
began  his  prophetic  career  he  received  clear  proof  of  the  reality 
of  Ms  call  most  often  through  some  powerful  inner  experience 
or  vision  {e.g.  Is  6),  but  also  at  times  through  Divine  revelation 
to  another  {e.g.  1  K  19").  We  may  regard  the  events  of  the 
Baptism  as  a  Divine  authentication  of  this  kind  of  the  Mission 
of  Jesus.  But  if  so,  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous  in 
supposing  that  this  authentication  was  vouchsafed,  both  to  the 
Messiah  Himself  and  to  the  Forerunner,  just  as  a  slxnllar  authen- 
tication was  vouchsafed  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Ananias  (Ac  9"-  "«•). 


*  Reach  {TV.  x.  11.  57),  In  his  later  opinion,  regards  this  narra- 
tive as  belonging  to  the  oldest  evangelical  document;  but  the 
passages  which  he  has  collected  in  support  of  this  view  might 

Jutte  well  be  explained  as  paraphrastic  allusions  to  the  canonical 
It.  The  Gosp.  acc.  to  Heb.  as  used  by  the  Eblonltes  (Epiph. 
Hasr.  xxx.  18)  had  a  similar  scene  after  the  Baptism  of  Jesus 
(Besch,  Agrapha,  p.  845  t). 


We  are  therefore  not  in  any  way  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  Synoptic  and  Johannean  versions  as  to  the  incidence  ol 
the  supernatural  signs.  The  two  versions  may  quite  well  be 
thought  of  as  supplementing  rather  than  oontradlcting  each 
other. 

The  Baptism  of  Jesus  undoubtedly  marks  the 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry.  How  much  more 
was  it  than  this?  The  Judaizing  Ebionites  of  the 
2nd  century,  who  never  rose  above  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  an  inspired  prophet,  and  some  Gnostic 
sects  which  separated  the  Man  Jesus  from  the 
JEon  Christus,  starting  from  the  Synoptic  narra- 
tive, and  combining  it  with  Fs  2',  dated  from  the 
Baptism  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  Divine 
in  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  sometimes 
described  as  making  the  Baptism  a  substitute  for 
the  supernatural  Birth.  We  can  imagine  how,  to 
those  who  had  the  story  of  the  Baptism  before 
them,  but  who  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  the 
tidings  of  those  earlier  events  round  which  the 
veil  of  a  sacred  privacy  had  been  drawn,  and 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  only  made  their  way  to 
general  knowledge  by  slow  degrees  and  after 
some  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  should  regard  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  first  endowment 
with  Divinity.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  till  then 
that  Jesus  began  to  perform  His  'mighty  works,' 
would  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  the  belief. 
And  it  would  be  likely  enough  that  a  passing 
phase  of  Christian  thought,  based  upon  imperfect 
knowledge,  would  survive  in  certain  limited  circles. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  Church  did  not  rest  in 
this  contracted  view,  which  was  really  inconsistent 
with  the  Christology  revealed  to  us  in  the  earliest 
group  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  accepted,  and, 
through  such  leaders  as  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
emphasized  strongly  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
canonical  narrative ;  and  the  contents  of  those 
chapters  gave  shape  to  the  eldest  form  (which  can 
hardly  be  later  than  Ignatius)  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Already,  before  the  1st  century  was  out, 
St.  John  had  presented  what  was  to  be  tie  Catholic 
interpretation  of  the  relation  of  the  Baptism  to 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  Far  back  at  the  very 
beginning  of  all  beginnings  the  Divine  Word  had 
already  been  face  to  face  with  God,  and  was  Him- 
self God ;  so  that,  when  the  same  Word  entered 
into  the  conditions  of  humanity,  this  did  not 
denote  any  loss  of  Godhead  which  was  inherent 
and  essential.  Much  less  could  the  Godhead  of 
the  incarnate  Christ  be  supposed  to  date  from  the 
signs  which  accompanied  the  Baptism.  The  object 
of  these  signs  was  rather  to  inaugurate  the  public 
ministry  of  the  Messiah,  that  He  might  be  '  mani- 
fested to  Israel'  (tva  tpayeowdy  rip  Io-p.,  Jn  l»l). 
Though  the  Greek  is  different  the  idea  is  the  same 
as  that  in  Lk  l80,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Baptist 
himself  that  he  was  in  the  desert  'till  the  day  of 
his  showing  unto  Israel '  (fut  ijnipat  dralcifevt  ainov 
wpot  tow  'Io-p.).  Whether  or  not  the  signs  were  in 
the  first  instance  seen  by  more  than  the  Messiah 
Himself  and  the  Baptist  (and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  not),  they  were  made  public  by  the 
Baptist's  declaration  (Jn  l8^84),  so  that  in  any  case 
there  was  a  real 4  manifestation  to  Israel.' 

No  doubt  there  was  more  than  this.  Besides 
the  outward  manifestation,  a  new  epoch  opened  for 
the  Son  of  Man  Himself.  But  the  nature  of  this 
we  can  describe  only  by  its  effects.  The  evan- 
gelists evidently  have  before  their  minds  the 
analogy  of  the  prophetic  call  and  prophetic  endow- 
ment. After  the  events  of  the  Baptism  Jesus  is 
'  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  (Lk  4»,  cf.  Mt  41,  Mk  1"). 
And  He  applies  to  Himself  the  prophetic  language 
of  Is  Ol1  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek,'  etc.  (cf.  Lk  418 ;  it  is  prob- 
ably this  allusion  to  '  anointing  with  the  Spirit' 
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which  has  led  to  the  incident  in  Lk  being  placed 
thus  early).  In  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  this  is  expressed  even  more  emphatically 
than  in  the  canonical  Gospels  :  '  Factum  est  autem 
cum  ascendisset  Dominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons 
omnis  Spiritus  sancti  et  requievit  super  eum  et  dixit 
illi :  Fili  mi  in  omnibus  prophetis  exspectabam  te,  ut 
venires  et  requiescerem  in  te.  In  eo  enim  requies 
niea,  tu  es  Alius  mens  primogenitus  qui  regnas  in 
aempiternum '  (Hieron.  ad  Jet.  xi.  1). 

We  have  oruy  to  add  that  from  this  time  onwards 
the  role  of  the  Messiah  is  distinctly  assumed.  The 
'  mighty  works '  very  soon  begin  ;  disciples  begin 
to  attach  themselves,  at  first  loosely,  but  with  in- 
creasing closeness ;  and  there  is  a  tone  of  decisive 
authority  both  in  teaching  and  in  act. 

Litbratcbk. — There  Is  a  strange  mixture  of  fine  scholarship 
and  learning,  with  bold,  not  to  say  wild,  speculation  on  the 
subject  of  this  section  in  Usener  s  ReligionegeechiclitUche 
UntereueJiungen,  1  Tell,  Bonn,  1S39.  With  this  may  be  com- 
pared Bornemann,  Die  Taufe  Christi  durch  Johanvett  in  d. 
dogrnatUchen  Beurteilung  d.  Chriett.  TKeologen  d.  vfer 
erttUn  Jahrhunderie,  Leipzig,  1896.  John  the  Baptist,  by  the 
late  Dr.  H.  K.  Reynolds  (8rd  ed.  1838),  represents  the  Congrega- 
tional Lecture  of  1874,  and  deals  more  with  the  career  of  John 
•  lan  with  the  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  ; 
v> ut  It  does  not  leave  these  untouched  so  flu-  as  they  had  at  that 
date  come  into  view.. 

ii.  The  Temptation.  — We  decline  to  speculate 
where  the  data  fail  us.  But  one  remarkable 
glimpse  is  afforded  us  into  the  state  of  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  Son  of  Man  after  His  Baptism. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  would  not  as  yet  have  been 
available  to  the  spectator.  It  was  probably  not  at 
this  early  date  that  it  was  disclosed,  even  to  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Him.  Still,  the  disclosure 
must  have  been  made  by  the  Lord  Himself  during 
His  lifetime  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  found 
its  way  into  all  the  Synoptics  shows  that  it  must 
have  load  a  somewhat  wide  diffusion  among  the 
main  body  of  the  disciples.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  introducing  it  at  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  narratives,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  touch  upon  the  Temptation  here, 
though  it  might  perhaps  more  strictly  come  under 
the  head  of  '  Supplemental  Matter.' 

The  narratives  of  the  Temptation  are  upon  the 
face  of  them  symbolical.  Only  in  the  form  of 
symbols  was  it  possible  to  present  to  the  men 
of  that  day  a  struggle  so  fought  out  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  soul.  There  are  two  instances  of 
such  struggle  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer — one  at 
the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  His 
ministry  (Lk  41S  comp.  with  22**).  In  both,  the 
assault  comes  from  without,  from  the  personal 
Power  of  Evil.  It  is  impossible  ior  us  to  under- 
stand it,  in  the  sense  of  understanding  how  what 
we  call  temptation  could  affect  the  Son  of  God. 
It  could  not  have  touched  Him  at  all  unless  He  had 
been  also,  and  no  less  really,  Son  of  Man.  He 
vouchsafed  to  be  tempted  in  order  that  He  might 
be  in  all  points  like  unto  His  brethren  (He  41*). 

The  Temptation  clearly  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ministry.  It  would  have  had  no  point 
before ;  and  the  issue  on  which  it  turned  had 
evidently  been  decided  before  the  public  life  of 
Jesus  began,  as  that  life  throughout  its  whole 
course  followed  the  law  which  was  then  laid  down. 
The  Temptation  implies  two  things.  It  implies 
that  He  to  whom  it  was  addressed  both  knew 
Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  the  Jews 
expected,  and  also  knew  Himself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  extraordinary  powers.  To  say  that  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  these  powers  is 
more  than  we  have  warrant  for.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  problem  arose  how 
tney  were  to  be  exercised.  Were  they  to  be 
exercised  at  the  prompting  of  the  simplest  of  all 
instincts — the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  Were 
they  to  be  exercised  in  furtherance  of  what  must 


have  seemed  to  be  the  first  condition  on  which 
His  mission  as  the  Messiah  could  be  accomplished 
— to  convince  the  world  that  He  had  the  mission, 
that  it  was  for  Him  to  lead  and  for  them  to  follow  ? 
And,  lastly,  when  He  came  forward  as  the  Messiah, 
was  it  to  be  as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  expecta- 
tion ?  Was  His  kingdom  to  be  a  kingdom  of  this 
world  ?  Was  it  to  embrace  all  the  secular  king- 
doms and  the  glory  of  them,  to  enfold  them  in  a 
system  more  powerful  and  more  magnificent  than 
theirs,  brought  about  by  supernatural  means,  with 
no  local  limitations  like  even  the  greatest  of  past 
empires,  but  wide  as  the  universe  itself  and  in- 
destructible ?  Was  it  to  be  a  real  restoring  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?  Was  Jerusalem  to  be  its 
centre,  in  a  new  sense  the  'city  of  the  Great 
King'  ? 

All  these  questions  Jesus  answered  for  Himsek' 
absolutely  in  the  negative.  There  did  not  enter 
into  His  mind  even  a  passing  shadow  of  the  am- 
bition which  marked  the  best  of  earthly  conquerors. 
He  was  determined  not  to  minister  in  the  least  to 
the  national  pride  of  the  Jews.  Still  less  would  He 
work  out  a  new  pride  of  His  own.  He  did  not 
desire  in  any  sense  volitare  per  ora.  Even  the 
most  natural  cravings  of  the  nature  which  He  had 
assumed  He  refused  to  satisfy  so  long  as  their 
satisfaction  ended  with  Himself. 

These  principles  are  involved  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Temptation.  They  are  laid  down  once  for  all ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  history  shows  no  swerving  from 
them.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  the  decision  had  been  reached  by 
Jesus  Himself,  it  was  not  yet  known,  except  so 
far  as  He  was  pleased  to  reveal  it.  Partly,  the 
revelation  was  made  by  acts  and  the  self-imposed 
limits  of  action.  The  clearest  revelation  was  the 
story  of  the  Temptation  itself.  But  neither  thfl 
one  nor  the  other  was  wholly  understood. 

iii.  The  First  Disciples  and  the  Miracle  at  Cana. 
— At  this  point  we  leave  for  some  time  the  Synoptic 
narrative  and  follow  rather  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which  it  must  be  confessed  comes  to  us  with 
very  considerable  verisimilitude.  If  we  had  only 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  our  Lord  gathered  about  Him  a  band  of 
disciples  abruptly  and  suddenly,  capturing  them  as 
it  were  by  the  tone  of  authority  in  His  command. 
In  St  John  we  have  the  steps  given  which  led 
up  to  this,  and  which  make  it  far  more  intelli- 
gible. 

From  this  Gospel  it  would  appear  that  Jesus 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Baptist;  that  the  Baptist  more  than  once  in- 
dicated Him  in  a  marked  and  indeed  mysterious 
way  (Jn  1M  '  The  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world' ;  cf.  v.M  •)  ;  and  that  one  by 
one  several  of  John's  disciples  began  to  attach 
themselves,  as  yet  more  or  less  loosely,  to  His 
person.  The  Baptist's  testimony,  strengthened  by 
first  impressions,  awoke  in  them  the  belief  that 
at  last  the  'mightier  than  he'  predicted  by  the 
Baptist  had  come  (Jn  1").  Such  a  belief  at  this 
time  and  under  these  circumstances  would  need  no 
elaborate  demonstration.  It  would  be  accepted  in 
a  tentative  way,  awaiting  verification  from  events, 
and,  of  course,  only  with  those  contents  which 
accorded  with  current  Jewish  opinion. 

The  home  of  Jesus  was  still,  as  it  had  been  for  some 
thirty  years  of  His  life,  at  Nazareth ;  and  at  the 
time  when  He  began  to  collect  followers  round  Him, 
He  was  already  on  the  point  of  returning  thither 

*  The  words  are  remarkable,  especially  as  coming  thus  at  the 
rerv  threshold.  It  is  possible  that  the  evangelist  may  have 
been  led  to  define  somewhat  in  view  of  later  events  and  later 
doctrines  (for  the  allusion  seems  to  he  to  Is  M).  But  the 
context,  Including  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  Is  so  lifelike 
and  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  probabilities,  that  the 
saying  has  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 
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(Jn  l4*).  He  had  not  as  yet  separated  Himself  from 
the  domestic  life  of  His  family.  It  was  as  an  inci- 
dent in  this  life  that  He  went  to  a  marriage  feast  at 
the  village  of  Cana  (prob.  =  Kctna  el-Jeltl  rather 
than  Kefr  Kenna)  in  the  company  of  His  mother 
and  some  at  least  of  His  newly-found  disciples. 
Here  occurred  the  first  of  those  '  signs '  which  were 
to  be  one  conspicuous  outcome  of  His  mission.  No 
wonder  that  it  impressed  itself  vividly  on  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  present,  and  that  it  con- 
firmed his  incipient  faith  (Jn  2").  We  shall  speak 
of  these  signs  in  their  general  bearing  presently. 

iv.  The  First  Passover. — There  would  seem  to 
have  been  some  connexion  between  the  family  at 
Nazareth  and  Capernaum,*  as  the  whole  party  now 
spend  some  days  there  (Jn  214).  But  the  Passover 
was  nei»r,  and  Jesus,  with  at  least  some  of  His 
disciples,  went  up  to  it.  In  connexion  with  this 
Passover,  St.  John  places,  what  has  the  appearance 
of  a  somewhat  high-handed  act,  the  expulsion  of 
buyers  and  sellers  from  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  (Jn  21*-22).  The  Synoptics  place  a  similar 
act  in  the  last  week  of  the  Ministry  (Mk  ll14-18!!). 
It  is  possible  that  such  an  act  may  have  happened 
twice ;  but  if  we  are  to  choose,  and  if  we  believe 
the  Gospel  to  be  really  by  the  son  of  Zebedee,  we 
shall  give  his  dating  the  preference — the  more  so 
as  in  these  early  chapters  the  dates  are  given  with 
great  precision,  and  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  correcting  a  current  impression. 

This  act  was  the  first  definite  assumption  of  a 
public  mission  to  Israel,  and  its  scene  was  fitly 
chosen  at  the  centre  of  Israel's  worship.  It  was 
the  act,  not  as  yet  necessarily  of  one  who  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  but  of  a  religious  reformer  like  one 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was  naturally  followed 
by  a  challenge  as  to  the  right  of  such  an  assump- 
tion. To  this  the  enigmatic  reply  was  given, 
'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  (i.e.  in  a 
short  time,  cf.  Hos  62)  I  will  raise  it  up';  which 
seems  to  be  rightly  glossed  in  Mk  1468 — the  Jewish 
Church  with  its  visible  local  centre  should  give 
place  to  the  Christian  Church  with  its  invisible 
and  spiritual  centre  (cf.  Jn  4llf-).  The  saying  made 
an  impression  at  the  time,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  to  support  a  charge  of  blasphemy ; 
the  disciples  at  a  later  date  referred  it  to  the 
Resurrection  (Jn  2nf-). 

A  striking  feature  in  the  Johannean  version  of 
His  visit  to  Jud»a  is  the  way  in  which  the  work 
of  Jesus  in  connexion  with  it  takes  up  the  work 
of  the  Baptist  and  fills  in  conspicuous  gaps  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptics.  The  cleansing  of  the 
temple  is  an  act  of  reformation  which  follows  up 
the  call  to  repentance.  In  Jn  alone  of  the  au- 
thorities have  we  a  distinct  statement  that  Jesus 
adopted  the  practice  of  baptism  (S22  41),  though  no 
other  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Sacra- 
ment is  so  natural.  We  find  also  that  the  neces- 
sity for  baptism  and  the  '  new  birth '  which  went 
with  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  discourse  with  the 
Sanhedrist  Nicodemus.  The  writer  of  the  Gospel 
had  been  himself  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  still  kept  up  his  connexion  with  him,  and 
knew  what  went  on  in  his  circle  (Jn  S23*)-  At  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  expand  the  discourses 
which  he  records  with  matter  of  his  own 
^3i«ff.  3]«r.)_ 

v.  Retirement  to  Galilee. — Soon  after  this  John 
the  Baptist  was  arrested  by  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Jesus  retired  into  Galilee.  On  the  way  He  passed 
through  Samaria,  and  paused  at  Jacob's  well  near 
the  village  of  Sychar  (now  generally  identified 

*  The  Rite  of  Capernaum  is  still  much  debated.  At  one  time 
It  seemed  as  If  the  suffrage  would  go  for  Tell  U&m,  but  of  late 
there  ban  been  a  reaction  in  favour  of  KhAn  Minyeh  (see  the 
art.  In  this  Dictionary,  IIGIIL  p.  466  f.,  and  von  Sodon, 
Reieebriefe  (1898),  p.  160  f.,  who  quotes  a  resident.  Pere  Blever), 
Buhl,  however,  GAP  p.  224,  still  supports  Tell  Ifbm. 


with  'Askar),  where  His  teaching  made  a  marked 
impression  (Jn  43»-'s).  The  Samaritans  had  a 
Messianic  expectation  of  their  own  (Jn  4a);  and 
if  the  narrator  has  not  defined  what  took  place  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  Jesus  claimed  to 
fulfil  this  expectation.  This  was  contrary  to  His 
policy  for  some  time  to  come  in  dealing  with 
Israel  (Mk  1**),  but  He  may  possibly  have  used 
greater  freedom  among  non-Israelites. 

The  events  of  Jn  2ls-4"  may  have  occupied 
three  or  four  weeks,  but  hardly  more.  At  the 
time  when  our  Lord  arrives  in  Galilee  the  impres- 
sion of  His  public  acts  at  the  Passover  was  still 
fresh  (Jn  4«*).  This  would  lead  us  to  explain  the 
latter  half  of  Jn  4"  as  a  description  of  the  state 
of  things  actually  existing;  the  cornfields  were  at 
the  time  'white  for  the  harvest,'  and  'Say  not 
ye,'  etc.,  will  be  a  proverb.  But  that  being  so,  a 
difficulty  would  be  caused  if  the  incident  of  the 
plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  (Mk  2a»ff-)  were  in  its 
place  chronologically,  as  the  crops  would  still  be  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  during  the  journey 
through  Samaria,  though  the  wheat  harvest  was 
going  on  between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  and  all 
the  events  implied  in  Mk  1M-233  would  have  inter- 
vened. The  time  is  really  too  short  for  these.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  were  spread  over  some 
months.  We  must  conceive  of  our  Lord  as  return- 
ing to  Galilee  with  the  few  disciples  with  Him 
still  in  the  state  of  loose  attachment  characteristic 
of  this  period,  and  Himself  remaining  for  a  while 
in  comparative  privacy.  The  disciples  had  re- 
turned to  their  occupations  when  He  takes  the 
new  and  decisive  step  involved  in  the  call  described 
for  us  in  the  Synoptics. 

The  Synoptic  Chronology.— It  Mk  2*»l  Is  to  be  taken  as 
strictly  consecutive  with  the  events  that  precede,  it  would 
follow  that  the  call  of  the  leading  apostles  took  place  at  least 
a  week  or  two  before  the  cutting  of  the  ripened  wheat,  i.e.,  as 
we  might  Infer,  before  rather  than  some  time  after  the  Pass- 
over season.  In  that  case  the  Johannean  and  Synoptic  narra- 
tives would  not  be  easy  to  combine.  But  the  sequence  of 
incidents  in  Mk  (Eating  with  sinners,  2"-";  Fasting, 
Two  incidents  relating  to  the  Sabbath.  iM-8«)  suggests  that  we 
have  here  rather  a  typical  group  of  points  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Pharisees  than  a  chronicle  of  events  as  they  happened 
In  order  of  time.  In  that  case  the  call  of  the  apostles  might 
fall  In  the  autumn,  and  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  might 
belong  to  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  period  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  Healing  of  the  Nobleman'*  Son— he  the  narratives  have 
come  down  to  us,  there  are  no  doubt  real  differences  between  the 
story  of  tbe  healing  of  the  Nobleman's  Son  (Jn  -I**-*4)  and  that  of 
the  Centurion's  Servant  (Mt  8*-"  |).  We  must,  however,  reckon 
with  the  possibility — it  cannot  in  any  case  be  more — that  they 
are  two  versions  of  the  same  event,  arising  out  of  the  ambiguity 
of  naU  and  ftovAoc.  Years  ago  (Fourth  Gospel,  p.  100  f.)  the 
writer  had  taken  this  view,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
Weiss  (  Lebeii  JeeutU  428  ff. ) .  A  similar  question  may  be  raised  1  n 
connexion  with  tbe  common  features  of  the  narratives  Lk  o1-11, 
Jn  21u11.  There,  too,  there  may  have  been  some  confusion 
(Fourth  Qo*pely  p.  267;  cf.  Loofs,  Die  Anferetehvngeberichte, 

ft.  82).  Such  Instances  mark  the  limits  of  a  laxer  or  stricter 
nternretatlon  of  the  historicity  of  the  documents,  between 
which  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty. 

B.  First  Active  or  Constructive  Period: 
the  Founding  of  the  Kingdom. 

Scene. — Mainly  in  Galilee,  but  also  partly  in 
Jerusalem. 

Time. — From  about  Pentecost  a.d.  27  to  shortly 
before  Passover  a.d.  28. 

Mt  4i*-13»,  Mk  l"-6",  Lk  4'<-9«,  Jn  5'-*'. 

In  this  period  the  points  to  notice  are:  (l.) 
The  Call,  Training,  and  Mission  of  the  Twelve, 
followed  perhaps  by  a  larger  number  (the 
Seventy  of  St.  Luke)  ;  (ii.)  the  gradual  differ- 
entiation of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  from  that 
of  John  Bapt.  and  its  assumption  of  a  much 
larger  scope;  (iii.)  a  full  course  of  teaching 
on  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(or  of  Heaven);  (iv.)  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  Messianic  works,  chiefly  of  heal- 
ing; (v.)  the  effect  of  these  works  on  the 
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common  people  as  seen  in  a  great  amount  of 
superficial  enthusiasm,  but  without  as  yet 
much  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  object 
really  in  view ;  (vi.)  the  growing  hostility 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  caused  by  a  more 
and  more  declared  divergence  of  principle ; 
(vii.)  the  very  gentle  indirect  and  gradual 
putting  forward  by  Jesus  of  His  claim  as  the 
Messiah. 

Up  to  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached 
there  had  been  no  definite  '  founding '  of  a  society  ; 
no  steps  had  been  taken  towards  the  institution 
even  of  a  new  sect,  much  less  of  a  new  religion. 
The  Baptism  of  Jesus  had  been  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances which  marked  Him  out  in  a  highly 
significant  manner ;  but  the  general  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  was  vague,  and  even  in  those 
who  were  not  unacquainted  with  them  they  awoke 
expectations  rather  than  convictions,  and  these, 
too,  were  vague  and  left  for  the  future  to  define. 
For  the  rest  little  as  yet  had  occurred  to  define 
them.  A  certain  number  of  disciples  had  gathered 
round  Jesus  in  the  most  easy  and  natural  manner, 
just  as  disciples  had  gathered  round  many  a  Habbi 
before  Him.  These  simply  came  and  went  as 
inclination  took  them  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  bound 
by  any  closer  ties  to  His  person.  He  had  gone 
about  quietly  with  some  of  them  in  His  company, 
but  nothing  very  startling  had  happened.  The 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  selltrs  from  the 
temple  was  a  prophetic  act,  and  two  '  signs '  had 
occurred  at  a  considerable  interval ;  but  this  was 
little  to  what  the  Jews  expected  in  their  Messiah. 
So  far  Jesus  had  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
Baptist,  and  on  very  similar  lines.  If  His  dis- 
ciples took  a  share  in  baptizing  (Jn  42),  it  was  in 
the  same  kind  of  baptizing  as  that  of  John.  It  was 
a  baptism  '  of  repentance,'  and  in  no  sense  baptism 
'  into  the  name  of  Christ.' 

The  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering  marks 
a  great  advance.  The  work  which  Jesus  came  to 
perform  now  took  its  distinctive  shape.  What 
had  gone  before  was  of  the  nature  of  foretaste, 
hints,  foreshadowings ;  now  the  strokes  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession  by  which  the  pur- 
pose of  Jesus  is  set  clearly  before  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see.    We  may  take  these  one  by  one. 

i.  The  Call,  Training,  and  Mission  of  the 
Twelve  {and  of  the  Seventy). — The  first  step  is  one 
which  evidently  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  because  it  is  placed  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Synoptic  narrative.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
real  beginning  of  the  Public  Ministry.  Among 
those  who  had  been  the  first  to  seek  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  new  Prophet  were  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  both  from  Capernaum,  and  both 
fishermen  by  trade.  When  Jesus  returned  to 
Galilee  they  all  went  back  to  their  ordinary 
occupations,  and  they  were  engaged  in  these  when 
suddenly  they  saw  Him  standing  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  received  a  peremptory  command  to 
follow  Him  (Mk  l1"-*'!!).  This  'following'  meant 
something  more  than  anything  they  had  done  as 
yet ;  they  were  to  '  be  with  him'  (Mk  3N),  so  that 
they  might  receive  His  teaching  continuously  and 
in  a  manner  systematically.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions,  and  their  questions 
were  answered.  Special  and  full  explanations 
were  given  to  them  which  were  not  given  to  others 
(Mt  13H).  The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  esoteric, 
but  there  was  this  inner  circle  to  whom  peculiar 
advantages  were  given  for  entering  into  it. 

The  call  which  was  issued  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  four,  l'eter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John, 
was  gradually  extended.  The  one  other  instance 
particularized  in  the  Gospels  is  that  of  Levi,  the 
son  of  Alplneus,  to  whom  was  given — possibly  by 
Jesus  Himself  (Weiss,  Leben  Jesu,  i. 603) — the  name 


of  '  Matthew '(  =  '  given  by  God ').  A  like  call  pro- 
ceeded to  others,  till  the  number  was  made  up  to 
twelve  (lists  in  Mk  316"1J,  Mt  10-^,  Lk  (5"-w,  Ac  lu). 
The  persons  chosen  belonged  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Some  must  have  been  fairly  well- 
to-do.  Not  only  did  the  fishermen  own  the  boats 
they  used,  but  the  father  of  James  and  John  had 
'  hired  servants '  (Mk  V),  and  John  was  acquainted 
with  the  high  priest*  (i.e.,  perhaps,  with  members 
of  his  household,  Jn  18'6).  Matthew  was  of  the 
despised  class  of  'publicans.'  The  second  Simon 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Zealots.  <  me,  the  second 
Judas  (like  his  father,  Simon,  Jn  ff"  13-"  KV),  was 
a  native  of  Kerioth  in  Judsa.  They  were  chosen 
evidently  for  a  certain  moral  aptitude  which  they 
showed  for  the  mission  to  be  entrusted  to  them. 
Judas  Iscariot  possessed  this  like  the  rest,  but 
wrecked  his  fair  chances.  The  choice  and  call  of 
Jesus  did  not  preclude  the  use  of  common  free- 
will. 

The  course  of  teaching  in  which  the  Twelve 
were  initiated  covered  a  considerable  part  of  that 
of  which  an  outline  will  presently  be  sketched, 
especially  its  first  two  heads.  It  is  summarized 
in  the  phrase  'the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom' 
(Mk4n||).  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  disciples  at  once  understood  all  that  was  told 
them.  Very  far  from  it.  They  had  much  to  un- 
learn as  well  as  to  learn,  and  they  showed  them- 
selves slow  of  apprehension.  But  the  form  of 
teaching  adopted  by  Jesus  was  exactly  fitted  for 
its  object,  'Which  was  to  lodge  in  the  mind  prin- 
ciples that  would  gradually  become  luminous  as 
they  were  interpreted  by  events  and  by  prolonged 
if  slow  reflection. 

Jesus  Himself  knew  full  well  how  unripe  even 
the  most  intimate  of  His  disciples  were  to  carry 
out  His  designs.  After  a  time — we  may  suppose 
early  in  the  year  28 — He  sent  out  the  Twelve  on  a 
mission  to  villages  and  country  districts  which  He 
was  not  able  to  visit  at  once  Himself  (Mt  W- 
But  they  were  not  to  attempt  to  teach.  Some  of 
the  wonderful  works  which  Jesus  did  Himself  they 
also  were  empowered  to  do ;  but  the  announcement 
which  they  were  to  make  by  word  of  mouth  was 
limited  to  the  one  formula  with  which  both  John 
and  Jesus  had  begun  :  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand'  (Mt  10;). 

In  one  Gospel  mention  Is  made  of  a  mission  which  seems 
to  be  supplemental  to  this.  Lk  speaks  not  only  of  the  Twelve 
being  sent  out,  but  also  of  Seventy  sent  out  like  the  Twelve  by 
twos  (Lk  lo1^).  When  wo  observe  that  the  Instructions  given 
to  them  are  substantially  a  re|>eUtion  of  those  already  given  to 
the  Twelve,  the  question  lies  near  at  hand  whether  we  have  not 
In  this  Incident  a  mere  doublet  of  the  preceding,  the  number 
seventy  (rrtr.  led.  seventy-two)  representing  In  current  symbol- 
ism the  nations  of  the  known  world  (cf.  (in  Hi)— being  gradually 
substituted  In  the  oral  tradition  of  Gentile  Churches  for  the 
number  twelve,  which  seemed  to  point  specially  to  Israel.  We 
note  also  that  Lk  omits  the  restrictions  of  Mt  10*.  Hut,  on  the 
other  hand.  Lk  connects  with  the  return  ot  the  Seventy  a  little 
group  of  sayings  (Lk  10,8-*>)  which  have  every  appearance  of 
being  genuine,  and  so  Increase  the  credibility  of  the  narrative 
which  leads  up  to  them.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  one 
at  least  of  the  special  sources  to  which  Lk  had  access  came  from 
just  such  a  quarter  as  thai  Indicated  by  the  Seventy— not  the 
innermost,  but  the  second  circle  of  disciples.  He  may  therefore 
have  had  historical  foundation  for  his  statement.  Nor  need  It 
perhaps  mean  more  than  that  Jesus  did  not  draw  any  hard-and- 
fast  line  at  the  Twelve,  but  made  use  of  other  disciples  near  liia 
person  for  the  sauie  purpose. 

ii.  Differentiation  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  from 
that  of  John  the  Baptist. — We  have  just  seen  that 
John,  Jesus  Himself,  and  the  apostles  all  opened 
their  ministry  with  the  same  announcement.  They 
also  made  use  of  the  same  rite — baptism.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ceased.  These  were  only 
the  links  which  bound  the  stage  of  preparation  to 
the  stage  of  fulfilment.    Looking  back  upon  the 

»  Hugo  Delft*  (titsch.  d.  Rabbi  Jemm  r.  .WuareVi.  p.  "»  IT.), 
distinguishing  between  the  Apostle  John  and  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  makes  the  latter  a  Jew  of  priestly  funny. 
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work  of  John,  Jesus  pronounced  that  the  least  of 
His  own  disciples  was  greater  than  he  (Mt  llnl|). 
It  was  the  difference  between  one  who  was  within 
the  range  of  the  Kingdom  and  one  who  was  without 
it.  The  work  of  John  was  perfectly  good  and 
appropriate  as  far  as  it  went.  Its  character  was 
indicated  by  the  'preaching  of  repentance,'  with 
which  it  stopped  short.  In  full  keeping  with  this 
was  John's  ascetic  habit  and  mode  of  life.  The 
abandonment  of  this  by  Jesus  was  the  first  outward 
sign  of  divergence  which  struck  the  eye  of  the 
world  (Mk  2lMJ||,  Mt  lll8f  ||).  But  the  inward 
divergence  was  far  greater.  John  inherited  the  old 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the 
Messiah.  While  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
moral  reformation  as  leading  up  to  it,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  in  other  respects  John's 
conception  of  King  and  Kingdom  differed  from  that 
of  his  countrymen.  But  Jesus  caine  to  revolu- 
tionize not  only  the  conception  but  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  out.  Hence  it  was  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  day,  with  the  despondency  of  one  whose 
own  work  seemed  wrecked,  and  who  was  himself 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  with  the  disappoint- 
ment natural  to  one  who  saw  or  heard  of  but  few 
of  the  signs  which  he  had  expected  as  in  process  of 
fulfilment,  John  sent  to  inquire  if  Jesus  were  the 
Messiah  indeed,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  great 
hope  and  the  great  faith  to  which  he  had  himself 
given  expression  had  proved  delusive.  As  yet 
Jesus  had  but  in  part,  and  that  very  covertly, 
declared  Himself ;  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to 
open  the  eyes  of  John  to  the  full  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  therefore  Jesus  contented  Himself 
with  appealing  from  the  current  idea  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  passages  of  ancient  prophecy  the 
higher  authority  of  which  John  would  recognize 
(Mt  115||).  At  the  same  time  He  hinted  that 
patience  and  insight  were  necessary  for  a  true 
faith ;  anything  less  than  this  might  easily  stumble 
(Mtll»||). 

Hi.  Preaching  of  the  Kingdom. — In  the  mean- 
time the  crowds  of  Galilee,  and  especially  the 
Twelvs,  enjoyed  the  privilege  which  John  did 
not.  They  were  having  expounded  to  them  in  full 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (or  of 
heaven).  This  doctrine  is  of  such  far-reaching 
importance,  and  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
rest  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  that  it  has  seemed  best 
to  reserve  the  fuller  account  of  it  for  separate  and 
connected  treatment  at  the  end  of  this  section.  In 
so  doing  we  are  following  the  example  of  the  First 
Evangelist,  who  has  massed  together  a  body  of 
teaching  at  an  early  place  in  his  Gospel  (Mt  6-7), 
not  that  it  was  all  spoken  on  the  same  occasion, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
teaching  of  which  it  formed  part.  We  have  a 
similar  example  of  grouped  specimens  of  teaching 
in  Mt  13.  It  must  suffice  to  add  here  (a)  that  the 
main  subject  of  the  teaching  at  this  period  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  character  required  in  its  members:  such  say- 
ings as  Mt  Tm-  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  latter 
cycle  of  teaching,  and  were  probably  spoken  later. 
(/>)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  listened  to  this  teaching  heard  it  only 
by  fragments.  It  was  like  the  seed-corn  scattered 
in  various  kinds  of  ground  (Mk  41-:i0||)  :  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  it  should  germinate  and  bear  fruit 
all  at  once.  Clearly,  the  Twelve  themselves  did 
not  take  in  its  full  significance.  But  it  is  much 
that  they  should  have  remembered  so  much  of  it 
as  they  did,  and  that  when  their  eyes  were  more 
fully  opened  they  should  have  been  able  to  set  it 
down  so  coherently. 

iv.  The  Messianic  Works. — Another  marked 
characteristic  of  this  period  is  the  number  of  mir- 


aculous works  of  healing,  etc.,  which  are  attributed 
to  it  and  evidently  belong  to  it.  Once  more  we 
may  follow  the  example  of  the  First  Evangelist  by 
treating  these  works,  which  are  so  much  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  modern  times,  by  themselves.  We 
assume  here  the  result  which  we  seem  to  reach  in 
the  section  devoted  to  them.  We  assume  that  the 
miracles  are  historical ;  and  we  observe  only  that 
they  bear  the  general  character  indicated  in  the 
reply  of  Jesus  to  John  the  Baptist.  They  are 
predominantly  works  of  mercy  ;  and  they  are  a 
direct,  and  as  we  believe  conscious,  fulfilment  of 
the  most  authentic  of  ancient  prophecies,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  mere  signs  and  wonders  for  which 
the  contemporary  Jews  were  looking.  Here,  as  in 
other  things,  we  note  at  once  (a)  that  Jesus  conde- 
scends to  put  Himself  at  the  level  of  those  to  whom 
He  was  sent.  Miracles  were  to  them  the  natural 
credentials  of  any  great  prophet,  and  especially  of 
the  Messiah.  Jesus  therefore  did  not  refuse  to 
work  miracles.  That  He  should  work  them  was 
part  of  the  conditions  of  the  humanity  which  He 
assumed.  But  (6)  though  He  condescended  to 
work  miracles,  it  was  only  miracles  of  a  certain 
kind.  He  steadily  refused  to  perforin  the  mere 
wonders  which  the  critics  of  His  claims  repeatedly 
challenged  Him  to  perform.  In  other  words.  He 
made  His  miracles  almost  as  much  a  vehicle  of 
instruction  as  His  teaching.  Those  which  He  did 
perform  fell  into  their  place  as  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  one  who  as  in  character  so  novel  and 
unexpected  a  King  was  founding  so  novel  a  Kingdom. 

v.  Effect  on  the  Populace. — It  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  view  taken  above  and  based  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel, — that  the  call  of  the  Twelve  was  preceded 
by  a  preliminary  and  more  sporadic  ministry — that 
from  the  first  day  on  which  the  regular  ministry 
began  it  attracted  great  attention  and  was  at- 
tended by  great,  if  superficial,  success  among  the 
populace  of  Galilee  (Mk  l*2-*1!!).  Nor  did  the  suc- 
cess of  this  first  day  stand  alone ;  it  was  frequently 
repeated,  and  indeed  gives  the  character  to  the 
whole  of  this  period  (Mk  2il2ll  37J»||  «||  4'H  6«ll,  Lk 
71M-).  Both  the  miracles  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
made  a  strong  impression.  The  people  were  struck 
by  the  difference  between  the  acts  and  words  of 
Jesus  and  those  of  the  teachers  to  whom  they  were 
accustomed.  Acts  and  words  alike  implied  a 
claim  to  an  authority  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  liabbis  ( Mk  127||,  Mt 
7'28f-).  The  Rabbis  interpreted  the  law  as  they 
found  it ;  Jesus  laid  down  a  new  law  (Mt  521  22 
etc.),  and  when  He  spoke,  it  was  with  an  air  of 
command.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Jesus  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  Messiah.  The 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  had  reached  but  few,  and 
was  by  this  time  generally  forgotten.  The  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  commanding  attitude  of  Jesus 
was  that  described  in  Lk  716  '  A  great  prophet  is 
arisen  among  us  ;  and  God  hath  visited  his  people.' 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
adequate  recognition  of  the  change  which  Jesus  came 
to  work  in  the  current  conceptions  of  religion. 

vi.  Effect  upon  the  Pharisees. — The  populace 
came  to  Jesus  with  simple  and  credulous  minds, 
and  they  did  not  resist  the  impression  made  upon 
them,  though  it  lacked  depth  and  permanence 
(Mk  46,  ||).  Our  documents  are  doubtless  right  in 
representing  the  first  signs  of  opposition  and 
hostility  as  coming  from  the  religious  leaders,  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  They  are  also  clearly 
right  in  representing  the  growth  of  this  opposition 
as  gradual.  At  first  Pharisees  joined  freely  in 
social  intercourse  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples, 
and  even  invited  them  to  their  own  tables  (Lk  73  ,T. 
probably  belongs  to  this  early  period).  They 
could  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  prophet  arising, 
and  they  repeatedly  sought  to  test  after  their 
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manner  whether  Jesus  were  really  a  prophet  sent 
iroin  God  or  no  (Jn  1"*-,  Mt  la38*!!  16"r  10* ||, 
Jn  l*7g  ).  But  their  suspicions  were  soon  aroused. 
It  was  evident  that  the  teaching  and  manner  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  conflicted  greatly  with  their  own. 
There  was  a  freedom  and  largeness  of  view  about 
it  which  was  foreign  to  their  whole  habits  of 
thought,  (a)  In  such  matters  as  fasting,  the  prac- 
tice of  Jesus*  and  His  disciples  was  different  (Mk 
2V*1;  Mt  etc.).  Worse  than  this,  Jesus  ap- 
pealed expressly  to  those  classes  which  they 
scrupulously  avoided  (Mk  2t>-"\\  etc.).  (i>)  Not 
only  did  Jesus  direct  His  ministry  especially  to 
those  whom  they  regarded  as  outcast  and  irre- 
claimable, but  He  made  some  direct  attacks  upon 
themselves.  At  first  these  attacks  may  have  been 
slightly  disguised  (as  in  Mt  6lff-,  where  the  Pharisees 
are  not  mentioned  by  name),  but  they  constantly 
increased  in  directness  and  severity,  (c)  One  of 
the  first  topics  on  which  they  came  into  collision 
was  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 
Mark  has  collected  a  little  group  of  incidents 
bearing  upon  this  (Mk  228-38),  the  first  of  which, 
from  the  mention  of  the  ripe  corn,  appears,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  belong  to  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry,  but  belongs  to  an  early  phase  in  the 
conflict.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  incident  related 
in  Jn  5lir-,  and  Luke  contributes  another  (Lk  IS11-"), 
(d)  The  Pharisees  were  also  honestly  shocked  at 
seeing  Jesus  adopt  a  tone  and  assume  prerogatives 
which  seemed  to  them  to  encroach  upon  the  honour 
of  God  (Mk  2»-ll||). 

It  is  interesting,  and  throws  a  ftvourable  light  on  the  docu- 
ments, to  note  how  carefully  the  distinction  is  marked  between 
(«)  the  local  scribes  and  Pharisees,  nuch  as  were  to  be  found 
scattered  throughout  Oalilee  (Mk  »-||  «•  »  8<H|.  Lk  T»);  (6) 
the  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  (Mk  8"),  apparently 
emissaries  from  the  hierarchy,  like  the  deputation  of  Jn  I1* ;  and 
(c)  the  Herodians  (Mk  8°),  the  dynastic  party  of  the  Herods, 
who  with  quite  different  motives  acted  in  alliance  with  the 
Pharisees.  The  Herodians  are  mentioned  again  in  Mk  12u||.  The 
name  Is  otherwise  almost  unknown  to  history,  though  the  party 
Is  known  to  have  existed.  Josephus  has  ©i  ra  'Hpw&ov  4>po- 
rovrrcc,  but  not  'Hpwo'tai'oi.  This  Is  a  pure  reflexion  of  the  facta 
of  the  time— facts  which  soon  passed  away,  and  which  Action 
would  never  have  recovered.  See,  further,  art.  Hkbodiams. 

vii.  The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus. — Although 
Jesus  assumed  these  high  prerogatives,  and  al- 
though, as  we  have  seen,  He  both  spoke  and  acted 
with  an  authority  which  permitted  no  question, 
He  showed  a  singular  reticence  in  putting  forward 
Messianic  or  Divine  claims.  It  is  remarkable  that 
from  the  first  those  possessed  with  demons  publicly 
confessed  Him  for  what  He  was ;  but  it  is  no  less 
remarkable  that  He  checked  these  confessions: 
•  He  suffered  not  the  demons  to  speak,  because  they 
knew  him'  (Mk  1M||  3"  [Mt  12w]).  He  imposed  a 
like  injunction  of  silence  on  one  healed  of  leprosy 
(Mk  1*'||).  The  farthest  point  to  which  Jesus  went 
in  the  way  of  self-revelation  at  this  early  period 
was  by  taking  to  Himself  the  special  title  '  Son  of 
Man.'  There  was  probably  some  precedent  for  the 
identification  of  this  title  with  Messiah,  but  it  was 
at  least  not  in  common  use,  and  therefore  served 
well  to  cover  a  claim  which  was  made  but  in  no 
way  obtruded.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  title  will 
be  found  below  (p.  622  f.). 

This  marked  reticence  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  His 
own  Person  is  clearly  part  of  a  deliberate  plan. 
One  of  its  motives  was  to  prevent  the  rash  and 
reckless  violence  which  one  who  appealed  to  the 
Messianic  expectation  was  sure  to  excite  (Jn  6"). 
But  it  was  in  full  keeping  with  the  whole  of  His 
demeanour  and  with  the  special  character  which 
He  gave  to  His  mission.  The  first  evangelist 
rightly  sees  in  this  a  fulfilment  (which  we  believe 
here  as  elsewhere  to  have  been  conscious  and  de- 
liberate) of  the  prophecy  Is  421"3  •  My  servant  .  .  . 
shall  not  strive,  nor  cry  aloud ;  neither  shall  any 
one  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets,'  etc. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  the  Jesus  por. 
trayed  in  the  Gospels  as  forcing  His  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  world.  He  rather  let  them 
sink  gently  into  the  minds  of  His  disciples  until 
they  won  an  assent  which  was  not  only  free  and 
spontaneous,  but  also  more  intelligent  than  it  could 
have  been  if  enforced  simply  by  authority.  But, 
apart  from  this,  it  was  essential  to  the  development 
of  His  mission  that  the  teaching  of  the  Kingdom 
should  precede,  and  precede  by  a  sufficient  interval, 
the  public  self-manifestation  and  offer  of  the  King. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  change  the  char- 
acter and  revolutionize  the  moral  conceptions  of 
men.  This  was  to  be  the  work  of  quiet  teaching. 
The  hour  for  the  Leader  to  come  forward  was  the 
hour  when  teaching  was  to  give  place  to  action. 
Hence  it  was  well  that  at  first  and  for  some  time 
to  come  the  King  should  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the 
background,  until  the  preparation  for  His  assum 
ing  His  kingship  was  complete. 

The  Teaching  of  Jebus. 

a.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  Us  Relation  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Baptist 
and  to  that  of  the  Scribes. — We  have  seen  that  Jesus 
began  by  taking  up  not  only  the  announcement 
of  the  Baptist  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  at 
hand,  but  also  his  call  to  reformation  oi  life  and 
the  rite  of  baptism  by  which  that  call  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  conscience.  We  are  also  expressly 
told  that  the  call  to  repentance  was  part  of  the 
apostolic  commission  (Mk  0U).  And  we  find  it  no 
less  insisted  upon  after  the  resurrection  (Lk  2447, 
Ac  2s"  8»  6"1  II18  17*>  202>  26*1). 

This  is  clear  proof  of  the  continuity  which  bound 
together  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  that  of  the 
Baptist.  The  starting-point  of  both  was  the  same. 
And  yet  this  starting-point  was  very  soon  left 
behind.  The  heads  of  the  Baptist's  teaching  are 
soon  told ;  the  teaching  of  Jesus  expands  and 
ramifies  in  a  thousand  directions.  It  is  like  pass- 
ing from  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  Jordan  to  a 
Pisgah-view  over  the  whole  Land  of  Promise. 

Although  it  was  permitted  to  the  Baptist  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  so  far 
as  even  to  enunciate  its  opening  lesson,  the  place 
of  the  Baptist  is  quietly  assigned  to  him ;  and  it 
is  a  place  outside  the  threshold  of  the  Kingdom : 
'  He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  he '  (Mt  lln||). 

If  Christ  thus  drew  a  line  between  His  own 
teaching  and  that  of  John,  still  more  marked  was 
the  difference  between  it  and  other  contemporary 
teaching.  John  was  at  least  a  prophet,  and  spoke 
with  the  full  authority  of  a  prophet  (Mt  11»-  u). 
The  scribes  had  no  original  authority  at  all ;  they 
did  but  interpret  a  law  which  they  had  not  made. 
Jesus  spoke  with  an  authority  not  only  above  that 
of  the  scribes  (Mk  Va\\),  but  higher  still  than  that 
of  John.  He  is  the  legislator  of  a  new  law  (Mt 
a33  etc. ),  the  founder  of  that  Kingdom  which  John 
did  not  enter. 

(2)  Its  Universal  Range.— "With  this  command- 
ing character  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  there  goes  a 
corresponding  width  of  outlook.  We  began  with  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  parties  and  opinions 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ  But  the  object 
of  this  survey  was  not  to  explain  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  by  affiliating  it  to  any  existing  school.  It 
was  remarked  of  Him  that  He  had  had  no  regular 
training  (Jn  715).  He  was  not  a  Pharisee,  not  a 
Sadducee,  not  an  Essene,  not  an  Apocalyptist. 
The  direct  affinities  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  were 
with  nothing  so  transitory  and  local,  but  rather 
with  that  which  was  most  central  in  OT.  We 
might  call  it  the  distilled  essence  of  OT:  that 
essence  first  clarified  and  then  greatly  enlarged, 
the  drop  became  a  crystal  sphere. 
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We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  substance,  and 
of  the  main  part  of  the  substance,  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  The  mere  fact  that  it  was  conditioned 
by  time  and  space  involved  that  it  should  be 
addressed  to  a  given  generation  in  a  language 
which  it  understood.  Nor  was  it  wholly  without 
definite  and  particular  applications — sidelights,  so 
to  speak,  upon  that  space  in  history  within  which 
it  falls.  But  history  itself  has  shown  that  in  the 
main  it  transcends  all  these  conditions,  and  is  as 
fresh  at  the  end  of  eighteen  centuries  as  when  first 
it  was  delivered. 

(3)  Its  Method. — This  wonderful  adaptability  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
its  extreme  simplicity.  If  it  had  been  a  doctrine 
of  the  schools,  something  of  the  fashion  of  the 
schools  would  have  adhered  to  it.  But,  as  it  was, 
it  was  addressed  chiefly  to  the  common  people — 
sometimes  to  congregations  in  synagogues,  some- 
times to  the  chance  company  collected  in  private 
houses,  more  often  still  to  casual  gatherings  in  the 
open  air. 

And  the  language  in  which  the  teaching  was 
couched  was  such  as  to  appeal  most  directly  to 
audiences  like  these.  As  a  rule  it  takes  hold  of 
the  simplest  elements  in  our  common  humanity, 
'das  allgemein  Menschliche.'  The  trivial  incidents 
of  everyday  life  are  made  to  yield  their  lessons : 
the  sower  scattering  his  seed,  the  housewife  baking 
her  cakes  or  sweeping  the  house  to  find  a  lost  piece 
of  money,  the  shepherd  collecting  his  sheep,  the 
fishermen  drawing  in  their  net.  Sometimes  the 
story  which  forms  the  vehicle  for  the  teaching 
takes  a  higher  flight :  it  deals  with  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  banquets,  and  kings  with  their  sub- 
jects. But  even  then  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
deliberate  simplification.  The  kings,  for  instance, 
are  those  of  the  popular  tale  rather  than  as  the 
courtier  would  paint  them. 

'4)  The  Parables. — We  have  been  naturally 
drawn  into  describing  that  which  is  most  char- 
acteristic in  the  outward  form  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus — His  parables.  The  Greek  word  ra/xtjSoX^ 
is  used  in  NT  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  In  Lk  4s*  it  = 
'  proverb.'  In  Mt  15"  (comp.  with  vv.  '•*)  it  = 
♦maxim,'  a  condensed  moral  truth,  whether  couched 
in  figurative  language  or  not.  It  covers  as  well 
brief  aphoristic  sayings  {e.g.  Mk  321  I328!!,  Lk  6s8 
6m)  as  longer  discourses  in  which  there  is  a  real 
'comparison.'  But  these  latter  are  the  'parables' 
in  our  modern  acceptation  of  the  term:  they  are 
scenes  or  short  stories  taken  from  nature  or  from 
common  life,  which  present  in  a  picturesque  and 
vivid  way  some  leading  thought  or  principle  which 
is  capable  of  being  transferred  to  the  higher 
spiritual  life  of  man.  The  'parable'  in  a  some- 
what similar  sense  to  this  bad  been  employed  in 
OT  and  by  the  Rabbis,  but  it  had  never  before 
been  employed  with  so  high  a  purpose,  on  so  large 
a  scale,  or  with  such  varied  application  and  unfail- 
ing perfection  of  form. 

We  may  say  that  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  of 
two  kinds.  In  some  the  element  of  '  comparison ' 
is  more  prominent.  In  these  the  parable  moves 
as  it  were  in  two  planes — one  that  of  the  scene  or 
story  which  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  lesson,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  higher  truth  which  it  is 
sought  to  convey ;  the  essence  of  the  parable  lies 
in  the  parallelism.  In  the  other  kind  there  is 
no  parallelism,  but  the  scene  or  the  story  is  just  a 
typical  example  of  the  broader  principle  which  it 
is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  parables  in  Mt  13, 
Mk  4  all  belong  to  the  one  class,  several  of  those 
in  the  later  chaps,  of  St.  Luke  (the  Good  Samari- 
tan, the  Rich  Fool,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican)  belong  rather  to 
the  other. 


There  is  a  group  of  sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospe! 
to  which  is  given  the  name  vapoiiila  rather  than 
irapa/So\i)  (Jn  108,  cf.  IS25-*),  though  the  latter  term 
would  not  have  been  inappropriate,  in  which  Jesus 
uses  the  method  of  comparison  to  bring  out  leading 
features  in  His  own  character  and  person.  In  this 
way  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Door  of  the  sheep,  the  Vine,  the  Light  of  the 
World.  These  sayings  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  are 
worked  out — the  metaphor  and  the  object  explained 
by  the  metaphor  being  not  kept  apart  but  blended 
and  fused  together — are  commonly  classed  under 
the  head  of  '  allegory '  rather  than  '  parable.'  This 
is  another  instance  in  which  we  draw  distinctions 
where  the  Greek  of  the  NT  would  not  have  drawn 
them. 

(6)  Interpretation  of  the  Parables. — To  this  day 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parables.  The  Patristic  writers 
as  a  rule  (though  with  some  exceptions)  allow 
themselves  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  Any 
point  of  resemblance  to  any  detail  of  the  parable, 
however  subordinate,  justifies  in  their  eyes  a  direct 
application  of  that  detail.  A  familiar  instance  is 
the  identification  of  the  'two  pence,'  which  the 
Good  Samaritan  gives  to  the  host,  with  the  two 
Sacraments.  An  opposite  modern  school  would 
restrict  the  application  to  the  leading  idea  which 
the  parable  expresses.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  re- 
member that  the  parables  are  meant  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  God's  dealings  with  men ;  and  as  the 
same  law  is  capable  of  many  particular  applications, 
all  such  applications  may  be  said  with  equal  right 
to  be  included  in  the  parable.  For  instance,  the 
parable  of  the  Two  Sons  may  be  as  true  for  in- 
dividuals or  for  classes  as  it  is  for  nations  or 
groups  of  nations.  The  parable  of  the  Great 
Banquet  to  which  the  invited  guests  do  not  come, 
and  which  is  then  thrown  open  to  others  who 
were  not  invited,  no  doubt  points  directly  to  the 
first  reception  of  the  gospel,  but  it  is  equally  ap- 
propriate to  every  case  where  religious  privilege 
is  found  to  give  no  advantage,  and  the  absence  of 
religious  privilege  proves  no  insuperable  hindrance. 
Any  such  range  of  application  is  legitimate  and 
interesting ;  nor  does  the  aptness  of  the  lesson  to 
one  set  of  incidents  make  it  any  less  apt  to  others 
where  a  like  principle  is  at  work.  Every  parable 
has  its  central  idea,  and  whatever  can  be  related 
to  that  idea  may  be  fairly  brought  within  its  scope. 
To  press  mere  coincidences  with  the  picturesque 
accessories  of  a  parable  may  be  permissible  as 
rhetoric,  but  can  have  no  higher  value. 

(6)  The  Purpose  of  Teaching  by  Parables. — If  we 
had  before  us  only  the  fact  of  parabolic  teaching, 
with  the  parables  as  they  have  come  down  to  us 
and  the  actual  psychological  effect  which  they  are 
seen  to  exercise,  we  should  probably  not  hesitate 
as  to  the  reason  which  we  assigned  for  them.  The 
parabolic  form  is,  as  it  were,  a  barb  to  the  arrow 
which  carries  home  truth  to  the  mind.  The  ex- 
treme beauty  of  this  mode  of  teaching,  handled  as 
it  is,  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  If 
simplicity  is  an  element  in  beauty,  we  have  it 
here  to  perfection.  But  when  simplicity  is  united 
to  profundity,  and  to  a  profundity  which  comes 
from  the  touching  of  elemental  chords  of  human 
feeling,— a  touching  so  delicate,  so  sure,  and  so 
self-restrained,  which  reminds  us  of  the  finest 
Greek  art  with  an  added  spiritual  intensity  which 
in  that  art  was  the  one  thing  wanting, — we  have 
indeed  a  product  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
and  will  not  see  again.  We  seem  to  be  placed  for 
the  moment  at  the  very  centre  of  things:  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  laid  bare  before  us  the  human 
heart  as  it  really  is  or  ought  to  be,  with  all  its 
perversities  and  affectations  stripped  away ;  and  on 
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the  other  hand  we  seem  to  be  admitted  to  the 
secret  council-chamber  of  the  Most  High,  and  to 
have  revealed  to  us  the  plan  by  which  He  governs 
the  world,  the  threads  in  all  the  tangled  skein  of 
being.  No  wonder  that  the  parables  have  exercised 
such  an  attractive  power,  not  over  any  one  class  or 
race  of  men,  but  over  humanity  wherever  it  is 
found. 

Then  the  nature  of  the  parable,  at  once  presenting 
a  picture  to  the  mind  and  provoking  to  the  search 
for  a  hidden  meaning  or  application  beneath  it, 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  psedagogic 
method  of  Jesus,  which  always  ^alls  for  some  respon- 
sive effort  on  the  part  of  man,  and  which  prefers  to 
produce  its  effects  not  all  at  once,  but  rather  with 
a  certain  suspense  and  delay,  so  that  the  good  seed 
may  have  time  to  germinate  and  strike  its  roots 
more  deeply  into  the  soil. 

This  natural  action  of  the  method  of  teaching 
by  parables  seems  so  obvious  that  we  might  well 
be  content  not  to  seek  any  further.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  Gospels,  we  find  there  stated  a  motive 
for  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  teaching  which 
is  wholly  different,  and  it  must  be  confessed  at  first 
sight  somewhat  paradoxical.  All  three  Synoptists 
agree  in  applying  to  teaching  by  parables  the 
half-denunciatory  passage  Is  O*"1' ;  they  would 
make  its  immediate  object  not  so  much  to  reveal 
truth  as  ta  tonceal  it — at  least  to  conceal  it  for 
the  moment  from  one  class  while  it  is  revealed  to 
another,  and  its  ulterior  object  to  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  those  from  whom  it  is  concealed.  And, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  all  three  Synoptists 
ascribe  the  use  of  this  quotation  to  our  Lord  Him- 
self, as  though  it  really  expressed,  not  merely  the 
result  of  His  chosen  method  of  teaching,  but  its 
deliberate  purpose.  What  are  we  to  make  of 
this?  One  group  of  critics  would  roundly  deny 
that  the  words  were  ever  used  in  this  manner  by 
our  Lord.  JUIicher  (e.g.)  takes  his  stand  on  Mk 
4s8  '  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word 
unto  them,  as  they  were  aide  to  hear  it,'  which 
would  seem  to  make  the  method  a  tender  con- 
cession to  slowness  of  apprehension  rather  than  a 
means  of  aggravating  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  observe  that  the  quotation  is  attributed  to  our 
Lord  in  what  must  have  been  the  common  original 
of  all  three  Gospels,  i.e.  in  one  of  our  best  and 
oldest  sources.  And  while  such  passages  as'  Jn 
1239-*1  (where  the  same  quotation  is  applied  by  the 
evangelist)  and  Ac  28^'  (where  it  is  applied  by 
St.  Paul)  would  show  that  it  was  part  of  the 
common  property  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  would  be  still  more  intelligible  if 
the  example  had  been  set  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
Nor  would  it  be  less  but  rather  more  appropriate 
as  coming  from  Him,  if  we  regard  it  as  summing 
up  in  a  broad  way  what  He  felt  was  and  must  be 
for  many  of  those  among  whom  He  moved  the 
final  outcome  of  His  misson.  The  lesson  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Jn  12<,>-48.  The  Son  of  Man 
does  not  need  to  pass  judgment  on  those  who 
reject  Him.  His  word  judges  them  by  an  auto- 
matic process.  That  which  is  meant  for  their  life 
becomes  to  them  an  occasion  of  falling,  when  from 
indolence  or  self-will  it  makes  no  impression  upon 
them.  This  was  the  actual  course  of  things  ;  it 
was  a  course  rendered  inevitable  by  the  laws  which 
God  had  laid  down,  and  which  in  that  sense  might 
be  regarded  as  designed  by  Him.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  Son  associates  Himself  with  the  providential 
action  of  the  Father,  it  might  be  also  spoken  of  as 
part  of  His  own  design.  It  is  so,  however,  rather 
in  the  remoter  degree  in  which,  allowing  for  the 
contrariant  action  of  human  wills,  whatever  is  is 
also  ordained,  than  as  directly  purposed  before  the 
appeal  has  been  made  and  rejected.  It  belongs 
to  that  department  of  providential  action  which 


is  not  primary  and  due  to  immediate  Divine 
initiative,  but  secondary  or  contingent  upon 
human  failure. 

There  is  then  perhaps  sufficient  reason  to  think 
that  the  words  may  after  all  have  been  spoken, 
much  as  we  have  them,  by  our  Lord.  But  grant- 
ing this,  we  should  still  not  be  forbidden  to 
surmise  that  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place. 
Standing  where  tbey  do  they  come  to  us  with  a 
shock  of  strange  severity,  which  would  be  mitigated 
if  they  could  be  put  later  in  the  ministry,  where 
they  occur  in  St.  John.  The  transference  may  have 
been  due  to  the  position  which  the  original  passage 
occupies  in  Isaiah,  where  it  also  serves  as  a  sort  of 
programme  of  the  prophet's  mission.  There,  too, 
the  arrangement  may  conceivably  represent  the 
actual  historical  order,  but  it  may  also  represent 
the  result  of  later  experience,  which  for  didactic 
effect  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  career  rather 
than  at  the  end. 

b.  Contents  of  the  Teaching. — There  are  five 
distinctive  and  characteristic  topics  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus — 

(1 )  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(2)  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

(3)  The  Subjects  or  Members  of  the  Kingdom. 

(4)  The  Messiah. 

(5)  The  Paraclete  and  the  Tri-unity  of  God. 
With  that  simplicity  which  we  have  seen  to  be 

so  marked  a  feature  in  His  teaching,  Jesus  selects 
two  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  relations  to  be  the 
types  round  which-  He  groups  His  teaching  in 
regard  to  God  and  man — the  family  and  the  or- 
ganized state ;  God  stands  to  man  in  the  relation 
at  once  of  Father  and  of  King.  These  two  types 
by  no  means  exclude  each  other,  but  each  helps  to 
complete  the  idea  derived  from  the  other  without 
which  it  might  be  one-sided.  At  the  same  time, 
in  different  connexions,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  becomes  more  prominent.  Thus,  when  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  Divine  attributes,  God  appears 
chiefly  in  the  character  of  Father;  when  attention 
is  turned  to  the  complex  relations  of  men  to  Him 
and  to  one  another,  they  are  more  commonly  re- 
garded under  the  figure  of  a  Kingdom. 

(1)  The  Fatherhood  of  God.— It  has  just  been 
said  that  the  doctrine  that  God  is  Father  by  no  means 
excludes  the  doctrine  that  He  is  also  King.  This 
idea,  too,  is  repeatedly  put  forward  (Mt  5" 18s*  22a 
etc.).  The  title  '  King '  brings  out  what  in  modern 
language  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  '  tran- 
scendence' of  God.  But  the  recognition  of  this 
was,  as  we  saw  (p.  606*  tup.),  a  strong  point  in  the 
contemporary  Judaism,  and  therefore  it  needed  no 
special  emphasis.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  idea 
of  Fatherhood. 

Not  that  this  idea  was  unknown  to  the  pagan 
religions,  and  still  less  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 
From  Homer  onwards  Zeus  had  borne  the  name 
'Father  of  gods  and  men.'  But  this  was  a  super- 
ficial idea:  it  meant  little  more  than  'originator.' 
This  sense  also  appears  in  the  older  Jewish  litera- 
ture, but  with  further  connotations  added  to  it. 
God  is  more  particularly  the  Father  of  His  people 
Israel  (cf.  Dt  14'  S2»,  Jer  3"»  31»-  ■•»),  in  a  yet  deeper 
sense  of  the  righteous  in  Israel  (Is  631*),  and, 
though  not  with  the  same  wealth  of  meaning,  of 
the  individual  (Mai  2»  Sir  28»-  <). 

It  is  the  tenderest  side  of  the  teaching  of  OT 
(I's  103")  which  is  now  taken  up  and  developed. 
It  becomes  indeed  the  corner-stone  of  the  NT 
teaching  about  God.  The  name  'Father'  becomes 
in  NT  what  the  name  Jehovah  (Jahveh)  was  in 
OT,  the  fullest  embodiment  of  revelation.  If  it 
is  prominent  in  the  apostolic  writings,  this  is 
traceable  ultimately  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
(cf.  Ro  814  and  comms.).  The  title  belongs 
primarily  to  Jesus  Himself  as  '  the  Son '  (6  Uaritf 
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jiov,  esp.  Mt  ll37).  Through  Him  it  descends 
to  His  followers  (6  Uari/p  ipiQy,  i  Har-f/p  <rov,  Mt 
6«.  a.  48  6i.  4-  «•  &  t>.  K  is  etc.).  But  the  love  of  God 
as  Father  extends  beyond  these  limits  even  to 
•the  unthankful  and  evil'  (Lk  6»,  Mt  6«).  The 
presentation  of  God  as  Father  culminates  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Older  concep- 
tions of  God  find  their  counterpart  in  the  Elder 
Brother  of  this  parable  (Lk  1525*  contrasted  with 
v.20).  The  application  which  is  thus  made  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  invests  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
with  wonderful  tenderness  and  beauty  (Mt  6"  7U 
1029. »  Lk  12*"  etc.). 

(2)  The  Kingdom  of  God. — If  the  conception  of 
God  as  Father  does  not  exclude  His  majesty  as 
King,  no  more  does  the  conception  of  His  King- 
dom exclude  that  of  children  gathered  together  in 
His  family.  Still,  the  leading  term  to  denote  those 
active  relations  of  God  with  man,  with  which  the 
mission  of  Jesus  is  specially  connected,  is  ^  /WiXWa 
toO  0eov  or  rdv  oipav&v. 

The  use  of  these  terms  suggests  a  number  of 
questions  which  are  still  much  debated,  (i.)  Were 
both  names  originally  used?  Or  if  one  is  to  be 
preferred,  which  ?  (ii.)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  ?  Does  /3a<r«*«ia  =  ' kingdom'  or  'reign'? 
(iii.)  When  we  have  determined  this,  with  what 
order  of  ideas  is  the  phrase  to  be  associated  ?  With 
the  later  Judaism  ?  or  with  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets?  Or  does  it  belong  to  the  more  novel 
element  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  ?  fiv.)  Is  the 
Kingdom  merely  conceived  of  from  the  side  of 
nisin  or  from  the  side  of  God?  Is  it  something 
which  man  works  out  or  which  is  bestowed  upon 
him?  (v.)  Is  it  present  or  future?  Was  it  in 
curse  of  realization  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus 
H  iinself ,  or  is  it  mainly  eschatological  ?  (vi.)  Is  it 
inward  or  outward  ?  A  moral  reformation  or  the 
founding  of  a  society?  (vii.)  Was  the  conception 
ad  at  first  framed  national  or  universal  ? 

These  questions  are  pui  as  alternatives.  And 
they  are  usually  so  regarded.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  say  at  once  that  in  almost  every  case  there 
seems  to  be  real  evidence  for  both  sides  of  the 
proposition  ;  so  that  the  inference  is  that  the  con- 
ception to  which  they  relate  was  in  fact  many- 
sided,  and  included  within  itself  a  number  of 
different  nuances,  all  more  or  less  valid.  And  the 
reason  for  this  appears  to  be,  that  our  Lord  took 
up  a  conception  which  He  found  already  existing, 
and,  although  He  definitely  discarded  certain 
aspects  of  it,  left  others  as  they  were,  some  with 
and  some  without  a  more  express  sanction,  while 
He  added  new  ones.  The  centre  or  focus  of  the 
idea  is  thus  gradually  shifted  ;  and  while  parts  of  it 
belong  to  so  much  of  the  older  current  conception 
as  was  not  explicitly  repealed,  other  parts  of  it  are 
a  direct  expression  of  the  new  spirit  introduced 
into  it.  The  one  element  definitely  expelled  was 
that  which  associated  the  inauguration  of  the 
Kingdom  with  political  violence  and  revolution. 

(i.)  The  Name. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
phrase  ^  P«UT'\tla  rdr  oipav&v  for  4  jSckt.  t.  Seov 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  First  Gospel  (where  it  occurs 
thirty-two  times),  and  that  it  receives  no  sanction 
from  the  other  Synoptics.  Neither  can  Jn  36,  where 
the  reading  is  distinctly  Western,  be  quoted  in 
support  of  it.  Hence  some  have  thought  that 
It  was  a  coinage  of  Mt.  It  occurs,  however,  also  in 
Ev.  sec.  Heb.  (Handmann,  p.  89);  and  the  fact 
that  pair.  r.  0.  is  found  in  Mt  1228  21»-  *»  would  go 
to  show  that  the  evangelist  had  no  real  objection 
to  that  form,  while  the  corresponding  phrase  irdnjp 
6  iv  toU  oiparoU  though  it  disappears  from  Lk  ll3  is 
verified  by  Mk  ll26.  Moreover,  we  know  that 
•heaven '  was  a  common  metonymy  for  '  God '  in 
the  language  of  the  time  (cf.  also  Mk  1021,  Lk  1020 
W8),  and  that  the  particular  phrase  '  kingdom  of 


heaven'  (though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  usually 
assigned  to  it ;  see  below  under  ii.)  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  Talmud.  It  seems,  therefore,  on 
the  whole  probable  that  both  forms  were  used  by 
our  Lord  Himself.  In  any  case  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  equivalents. 

(ii.)  Meaning. — The  phrase  in  both  its  forms  is 
ambiguous :  it  may  mean  either  '  kingdom '  or 
'reign,'  'sovereignty,'  'rule'  of  heaven,  or  of 
God.  It  appears  that  in  the  Talmud  the  latter 
signification  is  the  more  common  (Schurer,  NT 
Zeitgesch."  ii.  539  n.  [Eng.  tr.  II.  ii.  171]  ;  Eder- 
sheim,  Life  and  Times,  etc.  i.  207  f.).  And  though 
the  former  is  that  more  usually  adopted  by  com- 
mentators, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
recourse  should  not  be  had  to  the  latter  where  it  is 
more  natural  (as,  e.g.,  in  Lk  17a  2I).  The  phrase 
covers  both  senses,  and  the  one  will  frequently  be 
found  to  shade  off  into  the  other.  The  best  defini- 
tion known  to  the  writer  is  one  given  incidentally 
by  Dr.  Hort  {Life  and  Letters,  ii.  273),  •  the  world 
of  invisible  laws  by  which  God  is  ruling  and  bless- 
ing His  creatures.'  This  is  the  most  fundamental 
meaning ;  all  others  are  secondary.  The  '  laws ' 
in  question  are  '  a  world,'  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
connexion  and  coherence  of  their  own  ;  they  form 
a  system,  a  cosmos  within  the  cosmos ;  they  come 
direct  from  'heaven,'  or  from  God;  and  they  are 
'  invisible '  in  their  origin,  though  thej  may  work 
their  way  to  visibility. 

(iii.)  Associations. — The  sense  just  assigned  was 
that  which  was  most  fundamental  in  the  thought  of 
Jesus.  It  was  that  which  He  saw  ought  to  be  the  true 
sense,  however  much  it  might  be  missed  by  His  con- 
temporaries. It  was  deeper  and  subtler  than  the 
conception  of  Psalmist  and  Prophet,  even  than 
the  bright  and  exhilarating  picture  of  Ps  14611"1*, 
because  it  was  compatible  with  any  kind  of  social 
condition,  and  because  it  did  not  turn  mainly  on 
the  majestic  exercise  of  power.  And  if  this  was 
true  of  the  later  and  more  developed  conception, 
much  more  was  it  true  of  the  earlier  notion  of  the 
theocracy,  which  was  simply  that  of  the  Israelite 
State  with  a  Prophet  or  Judge  at  the  head  instead 
of  a  King  (1  S  127-12).  The  contemporaries  of 
Jesus  when  they  spoke  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  God ' 
thought  chiefly  of  an  empire  contrasted  with  the 
great  world-empires,  more  particularly  the  Roman, 
which  galled  them  at  the  moment.  And  the  two 
features  which  caught  their  imagination  most 
were  the  throwing  off  of  the  hated  yoke  and  the 
transference  of  supremacy  from  the  heathen  to 
Israel.  This  was  to  be  brought  about  by  a  catas- 
trophe which  was  to  close  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  which  therefore  took  a  shape  that  was 
eschatological. 

This  eschatological  and  catastrophic  side  Jesus 
did  not  repudiate,  though  He  gave  a  different  turn 
to  it,  but  the  essence  of  His  conception  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  convulsions.  The  simplest  para- 
phrase for  'the  Kingdom  of  God'  is  the  clause 
which  follows  the  petition  for  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  in  the  Lord's  Prayer :  '  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Prayer  perhaps  hints  rather  more  at  the 
co-operation  of  human  wills.  This  is  not  excluded 
in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is,  however, 
primarily  the  working  out  of  the  Will  of  God  by 
God  Himself. 

(iv.)  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom:  houtfar  Super- 
natural?— The  very  name  of  the  Kingdom  'of 
heaven  or  of  God '  implies  that  it  has  its  origin  in 
the  world  above.  It  'comes'  (tpxurdai,  Mt  010, 
Mk  9l,  Lk  ll2  1720 ;  iyylfar,  Mt  32  4"  10'  etc. ; 
00de«e,  Mt  12-»=Lk  ll20);  it  is  'given'  (Mt  21<») 
and  '  received '  (Mk  1016=Lk  18")  ;  it  is  '  prepared ' 
by  God  (Mt  2684)  ;  it  is  '  inherited '  (i&.),  and  men 
'  enter  into '  it  (Mt  5P>  192",  Jn  35)  ;  it  is  an  object 
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of  'search'  (Mt  6»»=Lk  12"\  Mt  13«).  All  this 
means  that  it  is  not  built  up  by  the  labour  of  man, 
it  is  not  a  product  of  development  from  below,  but 
'of  the  creative  activity  of  God'  (Ltttgert,  Reich 
Gottes,  p.  26).  It  is  a  gift  bestowed,  not  some- 
thing to  be  done,  but  something  to  be  enjoyed 
('  Nie  eine  Aufgabe,  wohl  aber  eine  Gabe,'  Holtz- 
niann,  NT  Th.  p.  202,  partly  after  LUtgert).  It 
is  a  prize,  the  highest  of  all  prizes  (Mt  IS44-44), 
corresponding  to  the  summum  bonum  of  pagan 
philosophy. 

This  part  of  the  conception  has  a  considerable 
range,  according  as  the  context  points  to  the 
popular  view  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  im- 
plying outward  conditions  of  splendour,  abund- 
ance, and  enjoyment,  or  as  it  points  to  what  we 
have  called  the  inner  thought  of  Jesus,  the  in- 
visible laws  of  God's  working,  taken  into  and 
welcomed  by  the  individual  soul,  as  in  the  parables 
of  the  Pearl  and  the  Treasure  in  the  Field. 

These  parables  show  that  there  is  a  place, 
though  a  subordinate  place,  left  for  human  effort, 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine. 
The  process  of  'seeking'  implies  both  effort  and 
renunciation.  There  must  be  a  concentrating  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  upon  the  Will  of  God,  if 
that  Will  is  to  be  really  done  ;  but  where  it  is  done 
it  brings  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  (Lk  6s8). 

From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  said,  with 
Holtzmann  (NT  Th.  i.  202-207),  that  the  negative 
side  of  the  conception  is  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins 
as  the  first  condition  of  entrance  into  the  King- 
dom, and  that  the  positive  side  of  it  is  the  active 
practice  of  Righteousness  with  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment which  that  practice  brings. 

(v.)  Present  or  Futuret — There  can  be  no  real 
question  that  the  Kingdom  is  presented  in  both 
lights  as  present  and  as  future.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  future  is  divided,  and  the  notes  of  time  are 
'Teefold — present,  near  future,  and  more  distant 
future.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passages : 
Mt  12*  (=  Lk  lis-)  '  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast 
out  demons,  then  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  come 
(t<t>6a<rev)  upon  you ' ;  Mk  1"  (=  Mt  4")  'The  time 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ' 
(iryyacer);  Mk  9'||  'There  be  some  here  .  .  .  which 
shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Kingdom  of  God  come  (f\ijKv8via,v)  with  power.' 
The  only  one  of  these  passages  about  which  there 
can  be  any  doubt  is  the  second  (see  above,  p.  610), 
and  even  that  belongs  to  the  common  groundwork 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by 
Mt  10T||.  If  the  latest  of  these  dates  still  falls 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  then  generation,  there 
is  a  group  of  parables  (the  Mustard  Seed,  the 
Wheat  and  Tares,  the  Drag-net)  which  would  seem 
at  once  to  bring  the  Kingdom  into  the  present, 
and  to  postpone  its  consummation. 

These  apparent  inconsistencies  are  probably  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  others  which  we 
meet  with.  The  future  coming,  the  more  or  less 
distant  coming,  of  which  the  Son  himself  does 
not  know  the  day  or  the  hour,  is  the  eschatological 
coming  of  the  current  expectation,  which,  if  we 
follow  our  authorities,  we  must  believe  that  Jesus 
also  shared.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  am- 
biguity even  in  this  expectation  as  popularly  held  : 
it  was  not  clear  exactly  in  what  relation  of  time 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  stood  to  the  end  of  all  things. 
And  this  ambiguity  was  necessarily  heightened 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  conviction  which  gradually  forced  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples  that  there  must 
needs  be  a  double  Coming, — one  in  shame,  the  other 
in  triumph  ;  one  therefore  which  for  them  was 
past,  and  another  still  in  the  future. 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  it  will  be  apparent  that 


the  more  distinctive  conception  of  the  Kingdom  a» 
the  '  world  of  invisible  laws '  by  which  God  works 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  limitations  of  time.  In 
this  sense  it  embraces  the  whole  providential 
scheme  of  things  from  the  beginning ;  though,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  really  a  cosmos  within  the 
cosmos,  and  it  has  its  culminating  periods  and 
moments,  such  as  was  above  all  that  which  dates 
from  the  Incarnation.  The  most  characteristic 
expression  of  this  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  would  be 
the  parables  of  the  Leaven  and  of  the  Seed  grow- 
ing secretly. 

(vi.)  Inward  or  Outward? — A  like  conclusion 
holds  good  for  the  question  which  we  have  next  to 
ask  ourselves :  Are  we  to  think  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  visible  or  as  invisible  ?  Is  it  an  influence, 
a  force  or  collection  of  forces,  or  is  it  an  institu- 
tion ?  We  are  familiar  with  the  very  common  and 
often  quite  superficial  identification  of  the  King- 
dom with  the  Church.  Is  this  justified?  Many 
recent  writers  answer  this  question  emphatically, 
No  (list  with  reff.  in  Holtzmann,  NT  Th.  i.  208). 
And  it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  passages  by 
which  it  seems  to  be  excluded. 

Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  verses  Lk  17s0*  n  Ou«  epxcrai 

4  &.  T.  9.  n«Ta  irapanipqataK.  oii&i  ipovtrtv,  'Ifiotf  Ztit,  if  ««ci.  tSov 

yap  r)  p.  r.  9.  ivrb*  vpwy  iajiv.  A  majority  of  leading  German 
scholars,  Including  SchurertZHe  Prtdlgt.  J.  C.  p.  18) and  Holtt- 
mann  (with  a  slight  modlHcation,  'Id  your  reach'),  take  the 
last  words  as  meaning  *  In  your  midst,'  the  main  ground  being 
that  they  are  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  Bat  Field  seems  to 
have  shown  (Ol.  Xort.  ad.  loe.)  that  this  Interpretation  is 
lexically  untenable  ('no  sound  example'),  and  that  the  bvtter 
rendering  is  in  animU  Ttttrit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  parables  like  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net  are  most  naturally 
explained  of  a  visible  community ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  expectation  was  o  a 
visible  kingdom,  such  as  that  in  which  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  sought  for  a  chief  place. 

If  we  keep  to  the  clue  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed,  the  facts  will  be  sufficiently  clear.  The 
Kingdom  in  its  highest  and  most  Christian  sense 
is  the  working  of  '  invisible  laws '  which  penetrate 
below  the  surface  and  are  gradually  progressive 
and  expansive  in  their  operation.  But  in  this  as 
in  other  cases  spiritual  forces  take  to  themselves 
an  outward  form ;  they  are  enshrined  in  a  vessel 
of  clay,  finer  or  coarser  as  the  case  may  be,  not 
only  in  men  as  individuals  but  in  men  as  a  com- 
munity or  communities.  The  society  then  be- 
comes at  once  a  vehicle  and  instrument  of  the 
forces  by  which  it  is  animated,  not  a  perfect 
vehicle  or  a  perfect  instrument, — a  field  of  wheat 
mingled  with  tares,  a  net  containing  bad  fish  as 
well  as  good, — but  analogous  to  those  other  visible 
institutions  by  which  God  accomplishes  His 
gracious  purposes  amongst  men. 

(vii.)  National  or  Universal  f — The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom.  The  aptest 
figure  to  express  it  is  that  of  growth.  It  is  a 
germ,  secretly  and  silently  insinuated,  and  secretly 
and  silently  working  until  it  puts  forth  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  a  section  of  that  which 
is  thus  ceaselessly  expanding,  and  to  label  it  with 
a  name  which  might  be  true  at  one  particular 
moment  but  would  not  be  true  at  the  next  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  theocracy  of  the  OT, 
nor  the  eschatological  Kingdom  of  the  Apocalypses, 
nor  the  Christian  Church  of  the  present  day,  or  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  Fathers.  These  are 
phases  through  which  it  passes ;  but  it  outgrows 
one  after  the  other.  For  this  reason,  because  He 
foresaw  this  inevitable  and  continuous  growth,  the 
chief  Founder  and  permanent  Vicegerent  of  the 
Kingdom  showed  Himself,  as  we  might  think,  in- 
different to  the  precise  degree  of  extension  which 
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it  was  to  receive  during  His  life  on  earth  ;  He  was 
content  to  say  that  He  '  was  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  1624),  though 
within  a  generation  His  gospel  was  about  to  be 
carried  to  the  ends  of  the  then  known  earth.  It 
was  enough  that  the  seed  was  planted — planted  in 
a  soil  suited  to  it,  and  under  conditions  that 
ensured  its  full  vitality,  '  like  a  tree  by  the  streams 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season, 
whose  leaf  also  doth  not  wither.1  It  is  character- 
istic of  God's  processes  that  there  is  no  hurry  or 
impatience  about  them ;  the  Master  was  not  so 
anxious  to  reap  immediate  fruit  as  the  disciple 
(Ko  l13),  and  therefore  He  calmly  left  it  to  His 
followers  to  see  'greater  things'  than  He  saw 
Himself  (Jn  14la) ;  but  these  'greater  things'  are 
none  the  less  virtually  His  own. 

(X )  The  Members  of  the  Kingdom. — As  the  '  Reign 
of  God,'  the  /WiXeia  toO  0eov  denotes  certain  Divine 
forces  or  laws  which  are  at  work  in  the  world  ; 
as  the  Kingdom  of  God  it  was  at  most  stages  a 
society,  but  at  all  stages  a  definite  sphere  or  area, 
into  which  men  might  enter,  and,  by  entering, 
become  partakers  of  the  same  Divine  forces  or 
subject  to  the  same  Divine  laws.  It  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  much  moment  what  were  the  condi- 
tions of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  and  what 
was  the  character  impressed  upon  its  members. 
The  two  things  run  into  each  other,  because  it  was 
required  of  those  who  entered  that  they  should 
possess  at  least  the  germs  of  the  character  to  be 
developed  in  them. 

(i.)  Conditions  of  Entrance. — These  are  clearly 
laid  down  :  '  Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven '  (Mt  183) .  There  was  to  be  a  definite 
change  of  mind,  a  break  with  the  sinful  past. 
This  was  to  be  ratified  by  submission  to  the  rite  of 
baptism,  which,  in  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus, 
is  described  as  a  new  birth  of  '  water  and  Spirit'  (Jn 
3').  The  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  is  something 
more  than  a  deliberate  act  of  the  man  himself, 
it  is  a  self-surrender  to  Divine  influences.  The 
response  on  the  part  of  God  is  forgiveness,  which 
is  the  permanent  concomitant  of  baptism,  not  only 
that  of  John,  but  also  that  in  the  name  of  Christ 
(Mk       comp.  with  Ac  2s3,  Lk  24"  etc.). 

(ii.)  The.  Character  of  the  Members. — The  typical 
character  of  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  is  that 
of  a  '  little  child,'  in  which  the  prominent  features 
are  innocence,  simplicity  of  aim,  absence  of  self- 
assertion,  trustfulness,  and  openness  to  influences 
from  above.  A  sketch  of  such  a  character  is  given 
in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  o*-9  ;  the  ||  in  Lk  620-26  refers 
rather  to  conditions  or  circumstances  suited  to  the 
character).  The  Christian,  ideal  here  depicted 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  most  other  ideals 
of  what  is  admirable  in  man.  The  qualities  com- 
mended ('poor  in  spirit' — 'where  the  Matthaean 
gloss  is  in  any  case  right  in  sense, — 'meek,'  'merci- 
ful,' 'pure  in  heart,'  'peacemakers')  are  all  of  the 
gentle,  submissive,  retiring  order.  And  this  is 
fully  borne  out  by  other  sayings,  the  cheek  turned 
to  the  smiter,  the  litigant  forestalled,  the  requisi- 
tion of  labour  offered  freely,  and  even  doubled 
(Mt  538-*1 enemies  to  be  loved,  persecutors  to  be 
prayed  for  (ib.  xv.43-  **),  the  sword  to  be  sheathed 
(Mt  26w),  the  duties  of  charity  strongly  inculcated 
(Lk  1025-37),  the  duty  of  forgiveness  of  injuries 
(Mt  18aff),  service  greater  than  authority  (Lk 
2245ff).  And  it  is  noticeable  that  the  same  type  of 
character  is  praised  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  1231  'Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good' ;  cf. 
ch.  13).  The  whole  duty  of  man  is  summed  up  in 
love  to  God  and  love  to  one's  neighbour  (again  cf. 
Ro  13*-10).  We  observe,  too,  that  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  almost  confined  to  that  side  of 
ethics  which  touches  upon  religion.    Allusions  to 


civic  and  industrial  duties  are  very  few,  and  those 
negative  rather  than  positive  (Mt.  182'  2221  =  Ro  13<"). 

(iii.)  Paradoxes  of  Christianity. — It  is  only 
natural  that  these  features  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  should  be  taken  hold  of  and  made  a  charge 
against  Christianity,  as  they  have  been  from 
Suetonius  onwards  (Domit.  16,  'contemptissiinae 
inertiae,'  of  Flavius  Clemens,  probably  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  cf.  Tertull.  Apol.  42,  '  infructuosi  in  negotiis 
dicimur').  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
yet  the  full  intention  of  our  Lord  has  been 
fathomed,  and  the  exact  place  of  the  specifically 
Christian  ideal  in  relation  to  civic  and  social  duties 
ascertained.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
offered. 

The  precepts  in  question  were  probably  addressed 
in  the  first  instance,  not  to  promiscuous  multi- 
tudes, but  to  the  disciples.  If  certain  passages  (as 
Mt  61)  may  be  quoted  to  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  introductory  notes  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  discourses  were 
spoken  are  among  the  least  trustworthy  parts  of 
the  Gospel  tradition,  and  are  often  nothing  more 
than  vague  conjectures  of  the  evangelists.  The 
type  of  character  described  bears  on  its  face  the 
marks  of  being  intended  for  the  little  community 
of  Christians  (cf.  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  253). 

As  such  we  can  see  that  it  had  a  very  special 
appropriateness.  It  was  not  an  accident  that 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  Crucified.  The 
Cross  is  but  the  culminating  expression  of  a  spirit 
which  was  characteristic  of  it  throughout.  Its 
peculiar  note  is  Victory  through  Suffering.  An 
idea  like  that  of  Islam,  making  its  way  by  the 
sword,  was  abhorrent  to  it  from  the  first.  Jesus 
came  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Temptation  teach  us  that,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  His  career,  He  stripped  off  from 
His  conception  of  Messiahship  all  that  was  political, 
all  thought  of  propagating  His  claims  by  force. 
A  new  mode  of  propagating  religion  was  deliber- 
ately chosen,  and  carried  through  with  uncom- 
promising thoroughness.  The  disciple  was  not 
above  bis  Master;  and  the  example  which  Jesus 
set  in  founding  His  faith  by  dying  for  it,  was  an 
example  which  His  disciples  were  called  upon  to 
follow  into  all  its  logical  consequences.  Chris- 
tianity, the  true  Christianity,  carries  no  arms ;  it 
wins  its  way  by  lowly  service,  by  patience,  by 
self-sacrifice. 

History  shows  that  there  are  no  instruments  of 
religious  propaganda  comparable  to  these.  It  also 
shows  that  the  type  of  character  connected  with 
them  is  of  the  very  highest  attractiveness  and 
beauty.  Is  it  a  complete  type,  a  type  to  which  we 
can  apply  the  Kantian  maxim,  'So  act  as  if  your 
action  was  to  be  a  law  for  all  human  beings'  ? 
This  would  seem  to  be  more  than  we  ought  to  say. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  Christian  type  would  be 
what  it  is  if  it  were  not  built  upon,  and  if  it  did 
not  presuppose,  a  certain  structure  of  society,  to 
which  other  motives  had  contributed.  The  ethical 
ideal  of  Christianity  is  the  ideal  of  a  Church.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  also  the  ideal  of  the 
State.  If  we  are  to  say  the  truth,  we  must  admit 
that  parts  of  it  would  become  impracticable  if  they 
were  transferred  from  the  individual  standing 
alone  to  governments  or  individuals  representing 
society.  It  could  not  be  intended  that  the  officers 
of  the  law  should  turn  the  cheek  to  the  criminal. 
The  apostles  were  to  bear  no  sword,  but  the  judge 
'beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.' 

May  we  not  say  that  the  functions  of  Christian 
morals — specifically  Christian  morals — are  these  ? 
(1)  At  their  first  institution  to  form  a  vehicle,  the 
only  possible  vehicle,  for  the  Christian  religion. 
So  far  as  Christianity  has  taken  a  real  and  genuine 
hold  upon  society,  it  is  through  these  means  and 
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no  others.  Other  things  may  have  commended  it 
for  a  time,  but  no  trust  can  be  placed  in  them. 
(2)  The  Christian  motive  acting  in  the  midst  of 
other  motives  gradually  leavens  and  modifies  them, 
imparting  to  them  something  which  they  had  not 
before.  II  we  look  round  us  at  the  principles 
which  at  this  moment  regulate  the  action  of  States, 
in  their  external  or  international  relations  as  well 
as  those  which  are  internal,  we  shall  see  that 
if  these  principles  are  not  wholly  Christian,  they 
are  also  not  pagan.  They  have  a  certain  coherence, 
and  they  mark  a  very  conspicuous  advance  as 
compared  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  world. 
Christianity  has  shown  a  power  of  modifying  what 
it  does  not  altogether  supplant  The  world  even 
outside  Christianity  is  still  God's  world.  It  is  a 
world  of  which  the  essential  characteristic  is  that 
it  is  progressive ;  and  it  may  conduce  most  to  this 
progress  that  it  should  be  brought  under  the 
Influence  of  the  Christian  precept,  not  pure  but  in 
dilution.  And  (3)  may  we  not  draw  from  this  the 
augury  that  in  the  end,  at  some  time  which  we 
cannot  see,  the  social  structure  may  be  still  more 
fully  recast,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity : 
'Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more '  ?  We  can 
conceive  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  Church 
became  coextensive  with  the  State,  and  in  which 
religion  penetrated  the  body  politic  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  has  never  done  so  yet.  When  that  time 
came,  conduct  which  now  would  be  only  quixotic 
might  be  rational,  and  required  by  the  public  con- 
science. 

When  the  verse  Mt  6«a  '  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,'  etc.,  is  criticized  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  political  economy,  the  mistake  is  in  apply- 
ing a  standard  which  is  out  of  place.  In  those 
days  the  natural  and,  indeed,  the  only  outlet  of  the 
kind  for  benefiting  the  poor  was  almsgiving;  and 
our  Lord's  main  object  was  to  strengthen  the 
motive,  which  was  in  itself  a  thoroughly  right 
one.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  anticipate 
methods  which  God  has  evidently  intended  to  be 
the  result  of  long  experience.  The  argument  from 
analogy  comes  in  here  with  great  force.  God 
might  have  removed  many  forms  of  human  ill  with 
a  word ;  but  as  it  is,  He  has  been  pleased  to  let 
improved  methods,  and  the  wisdom  to  use  them, 
grow  gradually  and  grow  together.  The  advance 
which  mankind  slowly  makes  is  a  solid  advance, 
and  an  advance  not  here  and  there,  but  all  along 
the  line. 

We  have  seen  that  our  Lord  was  not  careful  to 
guard  against  misunderstandings.  It  has  been  a 
salutary  exercise  for  His  followers  to  And  out 
what  was  the  true  sense  of  his  sayings  for  them- 
selves. 

(4)  The  Messiah. — We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  the  very  remarkable  historical  evolution  of 
the  claim  of  our  Lord  to  be  the  Messiah,  which 
will  come  before  us  in  connexion  with  the  narra- 
tive of  His  life.  At  present  we  have  to  do  only 
with  His  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  that  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  deeply  significant  names  by 
which  His  claim  was  conveyed. 

(i.)  The  Christ. — We  need  not  delay  over  the  title 
'Messiah,'  'Christ,'  'Anointed,'  which  is  simply  that 
of  the  current  Jewish  expectation.  It  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  our  Lord  by  others,  and  on  three  occa- 
sions, at  least,  expressly  accepted  by  Himself  (Jn 
4*»,  Mt  16",  Mk  14«> « II,  cf .  Jn  ;  but  only  once 
does  our  Lord  use  the  term  of  Himself  (Jn  17*  'Irpovv 
Xpurrip),  and  that  in  a  passage  where  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  wording  is  not  that  of  the  evangelist. 
In  like  manner  the  title  '  Elect '  (<ic\e\eyji6>ot,  Lk 
9s5;  iicXtKTis,  Lk  23*),  which  is  also  current  (cf. 
Enoch  405),  is  applied  to  our  Lord,  but  not  by 
Himself. 


(ii.)  Son  of  David. — Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  another  title  which  belongs  to  a  prominent  sida 
of  the  expectation.  '  Son  of  David '  occurs  several 
times  (on  the  lips  of  the  crowd  at  and  before  the 
triumphal  entry,  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  of 
Bartimaeus,  of  the  Pharisees),  but  Jesus  Himself 
does  not  use  it,  and  rather  propounds  a  difficulty 
in  regard  to  it  (Mk  12*5  II). 

(iii.)  Son  of  Man.— The  really  characteristic  title 
which  occurs  some  80  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  is 
without  doubt  the  one  which  Jesus  chose  to  express 
His  own  view  of  His  office,  is  'the  Son  of  Man.' 
Whereas  the  other  titles  are  used  by  others  of 
Him,  this  is  used  only  by  Him  and  of  Himself. 
What  He  desired  to  convey  by  this  is  a  question 
at  once  of  no  little  difficulty  and  of  great  im- 
portance ('Die  Frage  gehort  zu  den  verwickeltsten 
ja  verfahrensten  der  ganzen  neutest.  Theologie,' 
Holtzmann). 

The  starting-point  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom,  is,  we  may  be  sure,  Dn  718. 
The  'Son  of  Man'  in  that  passage,  as  originally 
written,  stood  for  Israel.  The  four  world-empires 
are  represented  by  beasts,  the  dominion  that  falls 
to  Israel  is  that  of  a  man.  But  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  the  passage  was  interpreted  Messianically. 
In  the  Similitudes  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  (chs.  37-70) 
the  Son  of  Man  takes  a  prominent  place.  He  is 
a  person,  and  a  superhuman  person.  It  is  He  who 
holds  the  great  judgment  to  which  the  Apocalyptic 
writings  look  forward.  The  attributes  ascribed  to 
Him  are  all  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
this  judgment,  which  is  at  once  to  vindicate  the 
righteous,  and  finally  to  put  down  the  wicked. 
The  date  of  this  portion  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  has 
been  much  debated,  but  opinion  at  the  present 
time  is  still  more  preponderantly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  it  is  pre-Christian  (between  b.c.  04-64, 
Charies,  Enoch,  p.  29  f.).  The  language  of  the 
Gospels  requires  that  the  title  as  applied  to  a  person 
and  to  the  Messiah  should  be  not  entirely  new.  It 
also  requires  that  it  should  be  not  perfectly  under- 
stood and  familiar  (Mt  16'*,  Jn  12»«).  ~~it  is  probable 
that  its  use  did  not  go  beyond  a  small  circle,  the 
particular  circle  to  which  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch 
belonged.  This,  however,  would  be  enough  to  give 
the  phrase  a  certain  currency,  and  to  make  it  at 
least  suggest  association  with  the  Messiah. 

It  is  associated  with  Him,  especially  in  His  char- 
acter as  Judge,  and  as  the  chief  actor  in  that 
series  of  events  which  marks  the  end  of  the  age, 
and  the  reversal  of  the  places  of  good  and  wicked. 
This  sense  Jesus  did  not  discard.  It  appears  un- 
mistakably in  a  number  of  passages  (Mt  13"  16** 
18m  24*><r-  2681ff-  26"  etc.).  But  at  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  read  into  it  a 
number  of  other  ideas,  new  and  original,  just  as 
He  read  them  into  the  conception  of  the  King- 
dom. 

What  is  most  distinctive  in  this  novel  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ?  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  amongst  scholars  to  lay  stress  on  the 
Aramaic  original  of  the  phrase.  The  Aramaic 
equivalent  is  said  to  mean  and  to  be  the  only 
way  which  they  had  of  expressing  'Man'  (generic- 
ally,  i.e.  'Mankind').  Hence  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interpret  the  phrase  impersonally, 
and  to  get  rid  more  or  less  of  its  Messianic  appli- 
cation (see  Holtzmann,  NT  Th.  i.  266  ff.)-  It  is 
true  that  an  impersonal  sense  will  suit  such  a 
passage  as  Mk  218  'The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  .  .  .  therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath.'  At  the  same  time  this  is  by  no 
means  the  necessary  sense.  And  Wellhausen, 
who  is  one  of  those  who  most  emphatically  main- 
tain the  equation  '  Son  of  Man '  =  '  Man,'  yet  sees 
that  the  expression  must  have  been  used  by  our 
Lord  to  designate  His  own  person  {Israel,  u.  Jud. 
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Oesch2.  p.  381).  Nor  can  this  conclusion  really  be 
avoided  by  such  an  expedient  as  Holtzmann's,  who 
calls  attention  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
title  in  the  early  chapters  and  early  stages  of  the 
history  (e.g.  in  Mk  only  210-28),  and  would  explain 
it  during  this  period  impersonally,  and  only  after 
St.  Peter's  confession  personally.  Against  this'  and 
against  more  sweeping  attempts  (e.g.  by  Martineau, 
Seat  of  Authority,  p.  339)  to  get  rid  of  the  Messianic 
signification  altogether,  it  may  be  enough  to  point 
out  that  if  reasonable  critics  like  Holtzmann  allow, 
and  a  narrative  such  as  that  of  the  Temptation 
seems  to  prove,  that  Jesus  from  the  first  really 
assumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  if  our 
oldest  authorities  with  one  consent  treat  the  title 
Son  of  Man  as  in  the  later  stages  Messianic,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  is  Messianic  also  in  the 
earlier.  If  the  Similitudes  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch 
are  pre-Christian,  this  conclusion  would  amount 
almost  to  certainty. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  argue  from  the  natural 
sense  of  the  phrase  In  Aramaic,  that  by  His  use 
of  it,  Jesus  did  place  Himself  in  some  relation  to 
humanity  as  a  whole.  And  we  are  led  to  form 
the  same  inference  by  the  conspicuous  use  of  the 
corresponding  Heb.  in  Ps  84  '  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  ? '  Here  the  parallelism 
shows  that  'son  of  man '  = ' man. '  We  also  know 
from  He  2*-10  that  the  psalm  was  at  a  very  early 
date  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  at  a  still 
earlier  date  (the  Baptism)  we  have  the  neighbour- 
ing Ps  27  applied  to  Him.  It  seems  to  follow,  or  at 
least  to  be  a  very  natural  presumption,  that  these 
two  psalms  early  became  an  object  of  close  study 
to  Jesus,  and  helped  to  give  outward  shape  to  His 
conceptions. 

Ps  8  seems  specially  adapted  to  fall  in  with 
these,  as  it  brings  out  with  equal  strength  the  two 
elements  which  we  know  to  have  entered  into  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus — the  combination  of  lowli- 
ness with  loftiness,  the  physical  weakness  of  man 
as  contrasted  with  his  sublime  calling  and  destiny. 
We  can  see  here  the  appropriateness  of  the  applica- 
tion of  one  and  the  same  title  to  Him  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  'had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,'  and 
who  must  needs  'go  as  it  was  written  of  him,' 
and  who  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  to  come 
again  '  with  power '  in  His  Kingdom. 

We  do  not  like  to  uso  such  very  modern  phrase- 
ology as  the  '  ideal  of  humanity,'  '  the  representa- 
tive of  the  human  race ' ;  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  Jesus  did  deliberately  connect  with  His  own 
person  such  ideas  as  these  :  He  fused  them  as  it 
were  into  the  central  idea  of  Messiahship,  and  we 
can  see  how  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah 
was  enlarged  and  enriched  by  them.  If  the  Mes- 
siah comes  out  in  the  claim  to  forgive  sins,  it  is  the 
Son  of  Man  whose  mission  it  was  '  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  1910),  'not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Mk  10«||). 

Here  we  have  another  connexion  in  which  the 
name  is  frequently  used.  The  prophecies  of  the 
Resurrection  and  of  the  Second  Coming  are  closely 
associated  with  the  fatal  end  of  the  First:  'The 
Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  re- 
jected by  the  elders,  and  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  days  rise 
again'  (Mk  881  etc.).  If  we  ask  for  the  OT 
original  of  this  'Saviour  through  suffering,'  no 
doubt  it  is  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah,  and  especially 
Is  63.  Still,  it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  de- 
scribe this  idea  as  embodied  in  the  title  'Son  of 
Man.'  It  is  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  Son 
of  Man  as  conceived  by  Jesus,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  name.  The  name  which  expressed  it  was' the 
'Servant  of  Jehovah '  (raft  xvplov)  ;  and  this  name 


.was  undoubtedly  applied  to  Christ  by  the  Church 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  reflect  upon  His  life  and 
mission  (cf.  Ac  8>»-»  4»  »,  Mt  12"),  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  Jesus  used  it  of  Himself. 
One  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  name  'Son  of 
Man '  probably  was  that  it  admitted  and  favoured 
these  associations,  even  if  it  did  not  directly 
suggest  them. 

This  comprehensive  and  deeply  significant  title 
touched  at  the  one  end  the  Messianic  and  eschato- 
logical  expectation  through  the  turn  which  had 
been  given  to  it  in  one  section  of  Judaism  (the 
Book  of  Enoch).  At  the  other  and  opposite  end 
it  touched  the  idea  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  But 
at  the  centre  it  is  broadly  based  upon  an  infinite 
sense  of  brotherhood  with  toiling  and  struggling 
humanity,  which  He  who  most  thoroughly  accepted 
its  conditions  was  fittest  also  to  save.  As  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  looked  upwards  to  the  Father ;  as  Son 
of  Man,  He-  looked  outwards  upon  His  brethren, 
the  sheep  who  had  no  shepherd. 

(iv.)  Son  of  God. — Only  once  in  Synopt.  (Mt  27") 
and  in  a  few  places  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  1086, 
cf.  5s*  916  var.  lec.  II4)  is  it  hinted  that  Jesus  directly 
assumed  this  title.  It  is  repeatedly  given  to  Him 
by  others — by  the  Baptist  (Jn  1M),  by  Nathanael 
(Jn  l*9),  by  Satan  hypothetically  (Mt  4*),  as  also 
by  the  crowd  (Mt  27*°),  by  the  possessed  (Mk  3»  II), 
by  the  disciples  (Mt  14**),  by  the  centurion  (Mk 
16*»=Mt  27M),  and  by  evangelists  (Mk  l1  v.l. 
Jn  8»»  20»). 

At  the  same  time  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
title  was  really  assumed  from  the  indirect  mode  in 
which  Jesus  constantly  speaks  of  God  as  'My 
Father.'  This  is  very  frequent  in  Synoptics  as 
well  as  in  St.  John  (Mt  7*1  10"  11"  15'*  16"  etc.). 
And  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consciousness 
which  finds  expression  in  this  phrase  becomes  the 
basis  of  an  extended  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood ('the  Father,'  'our  Father,'  'thy  Father,' 
'your  Father'),  there  is  nevertheless  a  distinct 
interval  between  the  sense  in  which  God  can  be 
claimed  as  Father  by  men,  even  the  innermost 
circle  of  the  disciples,  and  that  in  which  He  is 
Father  to  the  Son.  In  this  respect  the  passage 
Mt  llS7=Lk  10°  is  quite  explicit  (cf.  also  the 
graduated  scale  of  being  in  Mk  18**=Mt  24»). 
Although  this  passage  stands  out  somewhat  con- 
spicuously in  Synoptics,  the  context  in  which  it 
occurs  is  so  original  and  so  beyond  the  reach  of 
invention,  while  it  supplies  so  marvellously  the 
key  to  that  which  distinguishes  the  history  of 
Jesus  from  other  histories,  that  doubt  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  cast  upon  it.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
sense  in  which  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  is  taken  by 
the  Jews— not  merely  by  the  populace  but  by  the 
learned  (Mt  27«-»,  cf.  Mk  16»- «,  Jn  197).  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  confirms  sufficiently  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  like  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (e.g.  10*-*).  We  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  Church  at  the  earliest 
date  fixed  upon  this  title  to  convey  its  sense  of  the 
uniqueness  of  Christ's  nature  (Ac  9s0,  Ro  l4,  Gal 
2»,  Eph  4",  He  4"  etc.,  1  Jn  4"  etc.,  Rev  2"). 

This  aspect  of  the  question  will  come  before  us 
more  fully  later.  We  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  observing  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
reserved  and  reticent  as  it  is,  presupposes  as  its 
background  this  wholly  exceptional  relation  of 
'  the  Son '  to  1  the  Father.'  From  that  as  centre 
radiate  a  number  of  other  relationships  to  His 
immediate  disciples,  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
formed  the  nucleus,  and  to  mankind.  The  Sonship 
of  Jesus  is  intimately  connected  with  His  work  as 
Messiah  (Titius,  p.  110).  It  is  in  this  character 
that  'all  things  are  delivered'  to  Him  (Mt  ll*7 1|), 
in  this  character  that  He  is  enabled  to  give  to  the 
world  a  revelation  of  the  Father  (it.),  in  this 
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character  that  He  carries  out  His  work  of  redemp- 
tion even  to  the  death  (Mk  14&i  ||). 

(5)  The  Paraclete  and  the  Tri-unity  of  God. — 
In  the  earliest  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  we  Cud  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Father, 
and  is  associated  with  Him  as  the  ground  of  the 
Church's  being,  the  source  of  spiritual  grace,  and 
as  co-operating  with  Him  in  the  providential 
ordering  of  events  (1  Th  1>,  2  Th  1»,  1  Th  3»f). 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  language 
used  in  any  other  terms  than  as  attributing  to 
the  Son  a  coequal  Godhead  with  the  Father.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  St.  1'aul  does  this,  within 
some  twenty-two  years  of  the  Ascension,  not  as 
though  he  were  laying  down  anything  new,  but  as 
something  which  might  be  assumed  as  part  of  the 
common  body  of  Christian  doctrine. 

We  observe  also  that  throughout  the  earliest 
group  of  Epp.  there  are  frequent  references  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  one  great  force 
which  lies  behind  at  once  the  missionary  activity 
and  the  common  life  of  the  Church  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  (esp.  1  Co  12-14,  but  cf.  1  Th  1<*  48  5'» 
etc.).  This,  too,  it  is  assumed  that  all  Christians 
would  understand. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
such  teaching  at  so  early  a  date,  and  in  a  region 
so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  Christianity? 
It  would  be  natural  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self in  His  intercourse  with  His  disciples  had  pre- 
pared them  to  expect  a  great  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  if  He  had  hinted  at  relations  in  the 
Godhead  which  made  it  threefold  rather  than  a 
simple  monad.  Apart  from  such  hints,  the  common 
belief  of  the  Church  respecting  Christ  Himself 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Certain  previous  tendencies  in  Jewish 
thought  might  lead  up  some  way  towards  it,  but 
they  would  leave  a  wide  gap  unspanned. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  that  one  Gospel  ascribes 
to  our  Lord  rather  full  and  detailed  teaching  re- 
specting the  Paraclete,  which  is  explained  to  be 
another  name  for  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  141*-*1  1638), 
when  there  is  held  out  a  clear  hope  and  promise 
of  a  new  Divine  influence  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  is  being  withdrawn,  and  when  in  another 
Gospel  we  are  also  told  of  the  institution  *  of  a  rite 
associated  with  a  new  revelation  pf  God  under  a 
threefold  Name,  that  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  (Mt  28'*),  these  phenomena  are  just  what  we 
are  prepared  for,  and  just  such  as  we  should  have 
had  to  assume  even  if  we  had  had  no  definite 
record  of  them.  We  may,  then,  regard  them  as 
having  received — whatever  the  antecedent  claims 
of  the  documents  in  which  they  are  found — a  very 
considerable  degree  of  critical  verification.  The 
single  verse  2  Cor  13"  seems  to  .require  something 
very  like  what  we  find  in  Mt  and  Jn. 

LiTERATtTRK. — Much  material  of  value  will  be  found  In  the 
works  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  NT  by  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  and 
esp.  H.  J.  Holtzinann  (1697).  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Bovon,  Thiol,  du  XT,  Lausanne,  1897.  The  most  considerable 
recent  work  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole  Is  Wendt's 
L'hre  Jem,  Giittlngen,  1890  (Eng.  tr„  T.  *  T.  Clark,  Kdln.  1892). 
Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  God  (1890  and  later)  embraces  the 
Synopt.  Gospels  only.  In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  mono- 
graphs have  appeared  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  and 
points  connected  with  It— all.  It  may  be  said,  bringing  out  some 
real  aspect  In  the  doctrine,  though  In  the  writer's  opinion  too 
often  at  the  expense  of  other  aspects.  The  series  began  with 
two  prize  essays,  Die  Lehre  roin  Jttiche  Oottee,  by  Tssel  and 
Schmoller  (both  Leiden,  1S91),  and  Includes  treatises  with 
timllar  titles  by  Schncdermann  (Leipzig.  1898,  1898,  1898),  J. 
Weiss  (Gottlngen,  1892),  Lutgert  (Gutersloh,  1998),  Tltlus  (Frei- 
burg I.  B.  u.  Leipzig,  1898),  Krop  (Paris,  1897) ;  also  Bousset, 
7e*u  Predigt  in  -ihrem  OegenmU  mm  Judentum  (Gottlngen, 
IK92);  Paul.  Die  VoretellunQenvoni  .Heetna*  u.  vom  Gottenreich 
(Bonn,  1998) ;  Lietzmann,  Der  Xenwheneohn  (Leipzig,  1896) ; 
J.  Weiss,  DU  Naah/olge  Chriuti  (Oottingen,  1895) :  Grass,  Dan 
Yerhalttn  »«  Jeeu*  (Leipzig,  1895) ;  Ehrhardt,  Der  Grund- 

*  Not,  of  course,  the  first  Institution,  but  Its  confirmation  as  a 
rite  and  its  first  association  with  the  triple  formula. 


charakter  d.  Ethik  Jem  (Freiburg  1.  B.  u  Leipzig.  1895) 
Wlesen,  Die  Stelltmg  Jeeu  mm  irdlschtn  Out  (GUtcrsloh 
1898). 

THE  MlBACLKB  of  Jebub.— There  has  been  i 
certain  tendency  of  late  to  recede  from  the  ex. 
treme  position  in  the  denial  of  Miracles.  Har- 
nack,  for  instance,  writes  in  reference  to  the 
Gospel  history  as  follows :  '  Much  that  was  for- 
merly rejected  has  been  re-established  on  a  close 
investigation,  and  in  the  light  of  comprehensive 
experience.  Who  in  these  days,  for  example, 
could  make  such  short  work  of  the  miraculous: 
cures  in  the  Gospels  as  was  the  custom  of  scholar! 
formerly?'  {Christianity  and  History,  p.  63, 
Eng.tr.). 

(i.)  Different  Classes  of  Miracles. — Partly  thit 
change  of  attitude  is  due  to  the  higher  estimate 
which  would  now  be  put  on  the  value  of  the 
evangelical  sources  generally,  as  to  which  some- 
thing will  be  said  below.  Partly  it  would  be 
due  to  a  change  of  view  in  regard  to  the  super- 
natural, which  is  no  longer  placed  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  natural,  but  which  is  more 
reasonably  explained  as  resulting  from  the  opera 
tion  of  a  higher  cause  in  nature.  And  partly  alsc 
it  would  be  due  to  the  recognition  of  wider  possi- 
bilities in  nature,  '  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth'  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  narrow  philo- 
sophy of  the  Aufklarung. 

(o)  In  particular,  it  may  be  said  that  medical 
science  would  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  a 
large  class  of  miracles  of  healing.  All  those 
which  have  to  do  with  what  would  now  be  called 
'  nervous  disorders,'  all  those  in  which  there  was  a 
direct  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  would 
fall  into  place  readily  enough.  Given  a  personality 
like  that  of  Jesus,  the  effect  which  it  would  have 
upon  disorders  of  this  character  would  be  strictly 
analogous  to  that  which  modern  medicine  would 
seek  to  produce.  The  peculiar  combination  of  com- 
manding authority  with  extreme  gentleness  and 
sympathy  would  be  a  healing  force  of  which  the 
value  could  not  easily  be  exaggerated. 

A  question  would  indeed  still  be  left  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  cases  of  what  was  called  '  de- 
moniacal possession.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Jesus  Himself  shared,  broadly  speaking,  the  views 
of  His  contemporaries  in  regard  to  these  cases: 
His  methods  of  healing  went  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  were  fundamentally  what  every  one, 
including  the  patients  themselves,  supposed  them 
to  be.  We  can  well  believe  that  this  was  a  nec- 
essary assumption  in  order  to  allow  the  healing 
influences  to  operate.  We  must  remember  that 
all  the  ideas  of  the  patient  would  be  adjusted  to 
the  current  belief,  and  it  would  be  only  through 
them  that  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  could  take 
effect.  In  the  accounts  of  such  miracles  we  see 
that  there  was  a  mutual  intelligence  between 
Healer  and  patient  from  the  first  (Mk  1*' 1| »« || 
6s  ||).  It  was  by  means  of  this  mutual  intelligence 
that  the  word  of  command  struck  home. 

We  should  be  prepared,  then,  to  say  that  this 
class  of  miracles  implied  accommodation  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  But  when  we  speak  of  '  accom- 
modation '  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  we  do  not  mean 
a  merely  politic  assumption  of  a  particular  belie' 
for  a  particular  purpose.  We  mean  that  the 
assumption  was  part  of  the  outfit  of  His  incar- 
nate Manhood.  There  was  a  certain  circle  of 
ideas  which  Jesus  accepted  in  becoming  Man  in 
the  same  way  in  which  He  accepted  a  particular 
language  with  its  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

It  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  His  Ministry  if  Jesus  had 
attacked  this  form  of  disease  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  belief  in  regard  to  it  which  at  that 
time  was  universal.  The  scientific  description  of 
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it  has  doubtless  greatly  changed.  But  it  is  still  a 
question  which  is  probably  by  no  means  so  clear, 
whether,  allowing  for  its  temporary  and  local 
character,  the  language  then  used  did  not  con- 
tain an  important  element  of  truth.  The  physical 
and  moral  spheres  are  perhaps  more  intimately 
connected  than  we  suppose.  And  the  unbridled 
wickedness  rife  in  those  days  may  have  had 
physical  effects,  which  were  not  unfitly  described 
as  the  work  of  'demons.'  The  subject  Is  one 
which  it  is  probable  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored. 

(0)  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  large  class  of 
diseases  in  regard  to  which  the  healing  force 
exerted  by  the  presence  and  the  word  of  Jesus 
has  a  certain  amount  of  analogy  in  the  facts 
recognized  by  modern  medicine.  We  must  not, 
however,  treat  that  analogy  as  going  farther  than 
it  does.  It  does  not  hold  good  equally  for  all  the 
forms  of  disease  which  are  described  as  having 
been  healed.  Wherever  the  body  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  mind,  there  we  can  give  an 
account  of  the  miracle  which  is  to  some  extent — 
to  a  large  extent — rational  and  intelligible.  But 
in  cases  in  which  the  miracle  involves  a  purely 
physical  process  it  will  not  be  possible  to  explain 
it  in  the  same  way. 

This  other  class  of  miracles  will  fall  rather 
under  the  same  head  as  those  which  were  wrought, 
not  upon  man,  but  upon  nature.  In  regard  to 
these  miracles,  the  world  is  probably  not  much 
nearer  to  a  reasoned  account  than  it  was.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  narratives 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  work  of  those 
who  expected  that  Divine  action  would  (as  we 
should  say)  run  counter  to  natural  laws  and  not 
be  in  harmony  with  them,  and  that  the  more 
Divine  it  was  the  more  directly  it  would  run 
counter  to  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  the 
miracles  of  the  first  century  had  been  wrought 
before  trained  spectators  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
version  of  them  would  be  quite  different.  But  to 
suppose  this  is  to  suppose  what  is  impossible,  be- 
cause all  God's  dealings  with  men  are  adapted  to 
the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  to  another  age.  If  God  intended  to 
manifest  Himself  specially  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  should  expect  Him  to  do  so  by  other 
means.  We  are,  then,  compelled  to  take  the 
accounts  as  they  have  come  down  to  us.  And  we 
are  aware  beforehand  that  any  attempt  to  trans- 
late them  into  our  own  habits  of  thought  must 
be  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  doomed  to 
failure. 

(ii.)  Critical  Expedients  for  eliminating  Miracle. 
— In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  rational  (i.e. 
a  nineteenth  century)  version  of  miracle,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  critical 
expedients  for  explaining  away  Miracle  altogether ; 
in  other  words,  to  account  for  the  narratives  of 
miracles  without  assuming  that  objective  facts 
corresponding  to  them  really  occurred.  The  ex- 
pedients most  in  favour  are :  (a)  imitation  of 
similar  stories  in  OT ;  (p)  exaggeration  of  natural 
occurrences ;  (7)  translation  of  what  was  originally 
parable  into  external  fact.  These  are  causes  which 
nave  about  them  nothing  violent  or  incredible,  and 
we  may  believe  that  they  were  to  some  extent 
really  at  work.  The  question  to  what  extent,  will 
depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for 
miracles  and  the  length  of  time  interposed  between 
the  evidence  and  the  events.  This  will  be  the  next 
subject  to  come  before  us.  We  may,  however, 
anticipate  so  far  as  to  say  that  whatever  degree  of 
verisimilitude  belongs  to  the  causes  suggested  in 
themselves,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate, 
either  separately  or  in  combination,  to  account  for 
the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  narratives  as  we 
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have  them.  And  there  is  the  further  consideration, 
on  which  more  will  also  be  said  presently,  that 
something  of  the  nature  of  miracle,  something 
which  was  understood  as  miracle,  and  that  on  no 
insignificant  scale,  must  be  assumed  to  account  for 
the  estimate  certainly  formed  by  the  whole  first 
generation  of  Christians  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

(Hi.)  The  Evidence  for  the  Gospel  Miracles  in 
general. — Coming  to  the  question  as  to  the  evidence 
for  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  there  are 
three  main  observations  to  be  made  :  (a)  that  the 
evidence  for  all  these  miracles,  generally  speaking, 
is  strong ;  (/3)  that  the  evidence  for  all  the  different 
classes  of  miracles  is  equally  strong;  (7)  that 
although  for  the  best  attested  miracles  in  each 
class  the  evidence  is  equal,  there  is  a  difference 
between  particular  miracles  in  each  class;  some 
are  better  attested  than  others. 

(a)  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said  (p.  604  sup.)  about  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Gospel  History.  The  critical  student 
must  constantly  have  in  mind  the  question  to 
what  state  of  things  the  different  phases  of  that 
history  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  correspond. 
Does  it  reflect  conditions  as  they  existed  after 
a.d.  70  or  before  ?  And  if  before,  how  far  does  it 
reflect  the  later  half  of  that  period,  and  how  far 
the  earlier  ?  How  far  does  it  coincide  with  a 
section  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian  life 
(e.g.)  taken  at  the  height  of  the  activity  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  how  far  does  it  certainly  point  to  an  earlier 
stage  than  this?  In  other  words,  how  muoh  of 
the  description  contained  in  the  Gospels  belongs  to 
the  period  of  consequences,  and  how  much  to  the 
period  of  causes  ? 

Every  attempt  to  treat  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
should  contribute  its  quota  to  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  And  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
possible  to  do  this,  not  merely  in  a  spirit  of  super- 
flcial  apologetics,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  truth  of  history.  And  the  writer  of 
this  article  strongly  believes  that  the  tendency  of 
the  researches  of  recent  years  has  been  to  enhance 
and  not  to  diminish  the  estimate  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospels. 

(/3)  This  applies  to  theGospel  records  as  a  whole,  in 
which  miracles  are  included.  It  is  natural  next  to 
ask,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  particular  evidence 
for  Miracles  ?  How  is  it  distributed  ?  Does  the 
distribution  correspond  to  the  distinction  which 
we  have  drawn  between  the  easier  and  the  more 
difficult  Miracles  ?  If  it  did,  we  might  suppose  that 
the  former  class  had  better  claims  to  credence  than 
the  latter. 

But  an  examination  of  the  documents  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Without  committing  ourselves 
to  all  the  niceties  of  the  Synoptic  problem,  there 
are  at  any  rate  broad  grounds  for  distinguishing 
between  the  matter  that  is  found  in  all  the  three 
Synoptics,  in  the  First  and  Third,  and  in  one  only 
of  the  Three.  Whether  the  ultimate  groundwork 
is  written  or  oral,  the  threefold  matter  represents 
that  groundwork,  and  is  therefore,  if  not  neces- 
sarily the  oldest,  at  least  the  most  broadly  based 
and  authoritative.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  double  matter  is  also  very  ancient.  It  consists 
largely  of  discourse,  but  some  few  narratives  seem 
to  belong  to  it.  The  peculiar  sections  of  the 
different  Gospels  vary  considerably  in  their  char- 
acter, and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  the  least  antecedent  presumption  in  their 
favour.  Some  confirmatory  evidence  would  be 
needed  for  facts  which  rested  upon  their  testimony 
alone. 

Now,  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Nature-Miracles 
had  been  confined  to  sections  of  this  last  kind, 
while  the  Miracles  of  Healing — and  especially  the 
Healing  of  Nervous  Diseases — had  entered  largely 
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into  the  Double  and  Triple  Synopsis ;  or — inasmuch 
as  discourse  more  often  bears  the  stamp  of  unmis- 
takable originality  than  narrative — if  the  miracles 
of  one  class  had  appeared  only  in  the  form  of 
narrative,  while  the  allusions  in  discourse  were 
wholly  to  miracles  of  the  other,  then  the  inference 
would  have  lain  near  at  hand  that  there  was  a 
graduated  scale  in  the  evidence  corresponding  to  a 
like  graduated  scale  in  the  antecedent  probability 
of  the  miracle. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Miracles  of  all  the 
different  kinds  occur  in  all  the  documents  or 
sources.  The  Triple  Synopsis  contains  not  only 
the  healing  of  demoniacs  and  paralytics,  but 
the  healing  of  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  the 
raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (ib.m\\),  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  (ib.  4*' 1|),  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
(/ 6.  ft85!!).  This  last  miracle  is  found  not  only  in 
all  three  Synoptists,  but  also  in  Jn  ft6*.  And  there 
is  this  further  point  about  it,  that  if  we  regard  the 
miracles  generally  as  a  gradual  accretion  of  myth 
and  not  based  upon  fact,  we  should  undoubtedly 
assume  that  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand 
(Mk  81,  Mt  158;i)  was  a  mere  duplicate  of  it.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  story  also  belonged  to  the 
fundamental  source,  in  spite  of  its  omission  by 
Luke.  In  that  case  both  the  feedings  of  a  multi- 
tude would  have  bad  a  place  in  the  oldest  of  all  our 
authorities,  and  the  first  growth  in  the  tradition 
would  have  to  be  pushed  back  a  step  farther  still. 
We  should  thus  have  a  nature-miracle  jiot  only 
embodied  in  our  oldest  source,  but  at  its  first 
appearance  in  that  source  already  pointing  back 
some  way  behind  it. 

(7)  It  thus  appears  that  the  evidence,  externally 
considered,  is  equally  good  for  all  classes  of 
miracles.  It  is  not,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
the  evidence  for  the  easier  miracles  is  better  than 
that  for  the  more  difficult,  leaving  us  free  to 
accept  the  one  and  reject  the  others.  We  cannot 
do  this,  because  the  best  testimony  we  have 
embraces  alike  those  miracles  which  imply  a 
greater  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  those  in  which  the  deviation  is  less. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  within  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  miracles  the  evidence  for  particu- 
lar miracles  is  equal.  When  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith 
insists  that  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
stand  or  fall  together,  he  is  going  in  the  teeth,  not 
so  much  of  anything  peculiar  to  the  study  of  the 
Gospels,  but  of  the  historical  method  generally. 
And  the  examples  which  he  gives  are  unfortunate. 
'  We  cannot  pick  and  choose.  The  evidence  upon 
which  the  miraculous  darkness  and  the  apparition 
of  the  dead  rest  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
all  the  other  miracles  rest,  and  must  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  all  the  cases  alike'  (Guesses  at  the 
Riddle  of  Existence,  p.  160).  No  critical  student 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  evidence  for  the  appari- 
tions of  the  dead  (Mt  2762f)  belongs  just  to  that 
stratum  which  carries  with  it  the  least  weight. 
The  authority  for  the  darkness  is  much  higher, 
but  its  miraculous  character  need  not  be  magnified. 
Any  unusual  darkening  of  the  sky  would  naturally 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  disciples;  and  it 
might  be  not  contrary  to  nature  and  yet  also 
not  accidental. 

(iv.)  TTie  Quality  of  the  Evidence. — So  far  we 
have  spoken  of  the  external  character  of  the 
evidence.  It  is  speaking  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  Gospel 
miracles,  including  some  of  those  that  are  most 
miraculous,  is  separated  from  the  facts  by  an 
interval  of  not  more  than  thirty  years.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  before  that  date,  and  even 
much  before  it,  stories  of  miracles  like  those  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels  circulated  freely  among 
Christians,  and  were  a  common  subject  of  teaching 


by  catechists  and  others.  We  now  proceed  to 
ask,  What  is  the  quality  of  the  narratives  in 
which  these  stories  occur?  What  features  are 
there  in  the  stories  themselves  which  throw  light 
upon  their  historical  value  ? 

(o)  We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  Temptation 
If  there  is  anything  certain  in  history,  it  is  that 
the  story  of  the  Temptation  has  a  real  foundation 
in  fact,  for  the  simple  reason  that  without  such  a 
foundation  it  would  have  occurred  to  no  one  to 
invent  it.  It  suits  exactly  and  wonderfully  the 
character  of  Jesus  as  we  can  now  see  it,  but  not  as 
it  was  seen  at  the  time.  Men  were  trying  to 
apprehend  that  character ;  they  had  a  glimpse 
here  and  a  glimpse  there ;  but  they  cannot  have 
had  more  than  dim  and  vague  surmises  as  to  what  it 
was  as  a  whole.  But  whoever  first  told  the  story 
of  the  Temptation  saw  it  as  a  whole.  We  have 
therefore  already  drawn  the  inference  that  it  was 
first  told  by  none  other  than  Jesus  Himself.  And 
by  that  inference  we  stand.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospels  that  is  more  authentic. 

But  the  story  of  the  Temptation  presupposes 
the  possession  of  supernatural  powers.  It  all 
turns  on  the  question  how  those  powers  are  to  be 
exercised.  It  not  only  implies  the  possession  of 
power  to  work  such  miracles  as  were  actually 
worked,  but  others  even  more  remarkable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  crude  interference  with  the  order 
of  nature.  The  story  of  the  Temptation  implies 
that  Jesus  could  have  worked  such  miracles  if  He 
had  willed  to  do  so;  and  the  reason  why  He  did 
not  work  them  was  only  because  He  did  not  will. 

The  keynote  which  is  struck  by  the  Tempta- 
tion is  sustained  all  through  the  sequel  of  the 
history.  We  can  see  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  was 
what  it  was  by  an  act  of  deliberate  renunciation. 
When  He  says,  as  the  end  draws  near,  'Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he 
shall  even  now  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels  ?'  (Mt  26M),  the  lesson  holds  good,  not  for 
that  moment  alone,  but  for  all  that  has  preceded 
it.  The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  wears  the  aspect 
it  does,  not  because  of  limitations  imposed  from 
without,  but  of  limitations  imposed  from  within. 

Here  lies  the  paradox  of  the  Miracles  of  Christ. 
He  seems  at  once  to  do  them,  and  so  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misuse  that  it  is  as  if  He  had 
not  done  them.  The  common  idea  of  miracles  was 
as  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power.  Jesus  gave 
the  manifestation,  and  yet  He  seemed  so  to  check 
it  from  producing  its  natural  effect  that  it  is  as 
though  it  did  not  serve  its  purpose.  It  really 
serves  His  purpose,  but  not  the  purpose  which  the 
world  both  then  and  since  has  ascribed  to  Him. 

(/S)  We  have  seen  that  the  principles  laid  down 
at  the  Temptation  governed  the  whole  public  life 
of  Jesus.  He  steadily  refused  to  work  miracles 
for  any  purely  self-regarding  end.  li  the  fact  that 
He  works  miracles  at  all  is  a  sympathetic  adapta- 
tion to  the  beliefs  and  expectations  of  the  time, 
those  beliefs  are  schooled  and  criticized  while  they 
are  adopted  (Mt  12*1 1|  16'*,  Jn  4"),  the  element  of 
mere  display,  the  element  of  self-assertion,  even  of 
self-preservation,  is  eliminated  from  them.  They 
are  studiously  restricted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
mission. 

Now  this  carefully  restricted  character  in  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  is  unique  in  history.  Among  all 
the  multitude  of  wonders  with  which  the  faith,  some- 
times superstitious,  but  more  often  simply  naive, 
of  the  later  Church  adorned  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  it.  We  may  say  with 
confidence  that  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  had  been 
no  more  than  an  invention,  they  would  not  have 
been  what  they  are.  We  can  see  in  the  evangel- 
ists a  certain  dim  half-conscious  feeling  of  the 
self-imposed  limitations  in  the  use  of  the  supel" 
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natural  by  Christ  But  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
they  have  this  feeling,  because  the  limitations  were 
inherent  in  the  facts,  not  because  they  formed  part 
from  the  first  of  a  picture  which  they  were  con- 
structing a  priori. 

(y)  There  are  three  kinds  of  restriction  in  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord.  The  limitation  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  miracles  is  one ;  the  limitation  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  wrought  is 
another  (Mt  13M  ||  IS*-*)  ;  and  the  limitation  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  before  the  world 
is  a  third.  In  a  number  of  cases,  after  a  miracle 
has  been  performed,  the  recipient  is  strictly 
cautioned  to  maintain  silence  about  it  (Mk  1st  || 
demoniacs,  1"  ||  leper,  312  demoniacs,  cf.  Mt  12lli, 
Mk  7*>  deaf  and  dumb,  8*  blind).  This  hangs  to- 
gether with  the  manifest  intention  of  Jesus  to 
correct  not  only  the  current  idea  of  miracles,  but 
the  current  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  one  endowed 
with  supernatural  power.  If  He  was  so  endowed, 
it  was  not  that  He  might  gather  about  Him  crowds 
and  establish  a  carnal  kingdom  such  as  the  Jews 
expected. 

This,  too,  is  a  very  original  feature.  It  is 
certainly  not  one  that  the  popular  imagination 
would  create,  because  the  motive  to  create  it  was 
wanting.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
popular  imagination  would  first  correct  itself  and 
then  embody  the  correction  in  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive. Here  again  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  narrative  truly  reflects  the  facts. 

(J)  In  yet  another  way  do  the  accounts  of  the 
miracles  work  in  with  the  total  picture  of  the  Life 
of  Christ.  They  have  a  didactic  value,  which 
makes  them  round  off  the  cycle  of  the  teaching. 
This  fact  perhaps  leaves  some  opening  for  the 
possibility  that  here  and  there  what  was  origin- 
ally parable  may  in  course  of  transmission  have 
hardened  into  miracle.  An  example  of  such  a 
possibility  would  be  the  withering  of  the  Fig-tree 
(Mk  a>-25 1|  compared  with  Lk  136"9).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  possible  that  parable 
and  miracle  may  stand  side  by  side  as  a  double 
enforcement  of  the  same  lesson.  The  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  proof  that  Jesus  would  not  hesitate 
to  clothe  His  teaching  in  a  form  at  once  natural 
and  impressive  to  that  generation,  though  it  is  less 
so  to  ours.  In  this  He  only  takes  up  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  OT  Prophets. 

(v.)  Historical  Necessity  of  Miracles. — The  truth 
is  that  the  historian  who  tries  to  construct  a 
reasoned  picture  of  the  Life  of  Christ  finds  that 
he  cannot  dispense  with  miracles.  He  is  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  the  Life 
of  Jesus  ended  in  apparent  failure  and  shame  than 
the  great  body  of  Christians — not  an  individual 
here  and  there,  but  the  mass  of  the  Church — passed 
over  at  once  to  the  fixed  belief  that  He  was  God. 
By  what  conceivable  process  could  the  men  of  that 
day  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion,  if  there  had 
been  really  nothing  in  His  life  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  ordinary  men  ?  We  have  seen  that 
He  did  not  work  the  kind  of  miracles  which  they 
expected.  The  miracles  in  themselves  in  any  case 
came  short  of  their  expectations.  But  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  there  must  have  been 
something  about  the  Life,  a  broad  and  substantial 
element  in  it,  which  they  could  recognize  as  super- 
natural and  divine — not  that  we  can  recognize,  but 
which  they  could  recognize  with  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  Eliminate  miracles  from  the  career  of  Jesus, 
and  the  belief  of  Christians,  from  the  first  moment 
that  we  have  undoubted  contemporary  evidence  of 
it  (say  a.d.  50),  becomes  an  insoluble  enigma. 

(vi.)  Natural  Congruity  of  Miracles. — And  now, 
if  from  the  belief  of  the  Early  Church  we  turn  to 
the  belief  of  the  Church  in  our  day,  there  a 
different  kind  of  congruity  appears,  but  a  con- 


gruity that  is  no  less  stringent  If  we  still  believe 
that  Christ  was  God,  not  merely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Early  Church,  but  on  the  proof  afforded  by 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  phenomena  of  miracles. 
'U  the  Incarnation  was  a  fact,  and  Jesus  Christ 
was  what  He  claimed  to  be,  His  miracles,  so  far 
from  being  improbable,  will  appear  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  .  .  .  They  are  so 
essentially  a  part  of  the  character  depicted  in  the 
Gospels,  that  without  them  that  character  would 
entirely  disappear.  They  flow  naturally  from  a 
Person  who,  despite  His  obvious  humanity,  im- 
presses us  throughout  as  being  at  home  in  two 
worlds.  .  .  .  We  cannot  separate  the  wonderful 
life,  or  the  wonderful  teaching,  from  the  wonder- 
ful works.  They  involve  and  interpenetrate  and 
presuppose  each  other,  and  form  in  their  indis- 
soluble combination  one  harmonious  picture ' 
(Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence,  pp.  88-00). 

If  we  seek  to  express  the  rationale  or  inner 
congruity  of  miracles  in  Biblical  language,  we 
shall  find  this  abundantly  done  for  us  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  Miracles  arise  from  the  in- 
timate association  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  in 
the  ordering  of  the  universe,  especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  redemption  of  man.  When 
challenged  by  the  Jews  for  healing  a  sick  man 
upon  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  replied,  'My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now  (i.e.  since,  and  in  spite  of 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbatical  Best),  I  am  working 
also '  (Jn  6")  ;  the  same  law  holds  for  the  actions  of 
the  Son  as  for  the  conservation  of  the  universe. 
And  He  goes  on,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he 
seeth  the  Father  doing:  for  what  things  soever 
he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner. 
For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  hhr 
all  things  that  himself  doeth :  and  greater  works 
than  these  wUl  he  show  him,  that  ye  may  marvel ' 
(io.  vv.  w-20).  Many  other  passages  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  the  same  effect  ( Jn  3s6  82*  14lr>) .  The 
Son  is  'sent'  by  the  Father,  and  He  is  invested 
with  full  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
mission  ;  or  rather  with  reference  to  it  and  for  the 
purpose  of  it,  He  and  the  Father  are  one  (Jn  W). 

The  sayings  of  this  character  are  all  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  But  there  is  a  near  approach  to 
them  in  the  well-known  passage  Mt  ll27 II  ('AH 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ') ; 
and  this  does  but  form  a  natural  climax  to  others, 
which,  without  it,  would  seem  to  leave  something 
wanting  and  incomplete. 

(vii.)  The  Unexplained  Element  in  Miracles. — 
When  all  the  above  considerations  are  borne  in 
mind,  some  may  still  think  that  there  is  a  residuum 
which  is  not  wholly  explained — not  so  much  as  to 
the  fact  of  miracles,  or  as  to  their  congruity  with 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  but  rather  as  to  the  method 
of  particular  miracles  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  quite  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  such  a  residuum,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  irreducible  interval  which 
must,  when  all  is  done,  separate  the  reflective 
science-trained  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  naive  chroniclers  of  the  first  Jesus  Him- 
self would  seem  to  have  been  not  without  a  pre- 
science that  this  would  be  the  case.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a  permanent  significance,  unexhausted  by 
the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it,  in  His  reply  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  while  appealing  to 
works  which,  however  beneficent,  would,  He  knew, 
fail  to  realize  all  the  Baptist's  expectations :  '  Blessed 
is  he  that  shall  find  no  scandal— or  stumbling- 
block — in  me'  (Mt  11° II) .  There  was  doubtless 
something  left  in  the  mind  of  John  which  he  could 
not  perfectly  piece  together  with  the  rest  of  such 
mental  outfit  as  he  had.   And  so  we  may  be  sure 
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that  it  will  be  in  every  age,  though  age  after  age 
has  only  helped  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  Zeitgeist  may  and  do 
continually  change,  but  that  the  worth  for  man  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  does  not  change  but  is  eternal. 

Literature. — Probably  the  best  work  In  English  »t  the  present 
moment  on  the  presuppositions  of  the  Gospel  Miracles  would  be 
Illlngworth's  Divine  K«nan«n««(18»8),  a  sequel  to  his  Bampton 
Lecture*  (18M1.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  Gore,  Samp. 
Lect.  (1891).  On  the  other  hand,  Motley's  lectures  on  the  same 
foundation  for  1865  hare  reference  rather  to  a  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy which  is  now  past.  There  Is,  of  course,  mnch  on  the 
subject  in  the  various  treatises  on  Apologetics ;  and  articles  are 
constantly  appearing  in  magazines,  as  well  as  shorter  mono- 
graphs, both  British  and  Foreign.  The  present  writer  cannot 
sav — or  at  least  cannot  remember — that  he  has  gained  as  much 
from  these  several  sources  as  In  the  case  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesns.  He  would  like,  however,  to  mention  with  gratitude, 
Grounds  of  Theistie  and  Christian  Belief,  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher 
of  Yale  (New  York,  1S8S ;  also  pub.  In  London),  a  very  clear 
and  temperate  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  Gospel 
Miracles  on  older  lines;  the  chap,  on  Miracles  in  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Chief  End  of  Revelation  (8rd  ed.  1S90)  ;  and  three 
short  lectures,  entitled  The  Supernatural  in  Christianity  (by 
Prs.  Ralnv,  Orr,  and  Marcus  Dods,  In  reply  to  Pflelderer, 
Edlnb.  1S94). 

The  most  considerable  attempt  In  English  to  construct 
Christianity  without  Miracles  is  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott's  The 
Kernel  and  the  Husk  (18S6),  and  The  Spirit  on  the  Waters 
(1S9T).  With  this  may  be  compared  Dr.  Salmon's  Nonsmir- 
aculous  Christianity  (and  other  Sermons). 

There  are  well-known  systematic  works  on  the  Gospel 
Miracles  by  the  late  Abp.  Trench  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce. 

C.  Middle  or  Gulmina  ting  Period  of  the 
Active  Ministry. 

Scene. — Galilee,  with  an  excursion  across  the 

northern  border. 
Time. — Passover  to  shortly  before  Tabernacles 

A.D.  28. 

Mt  14i-18»  Mk  6"-9«o,  Lk  9'-*>,  Jn  6. 
This  is  a  period  of  culminations,  in  which 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  begins  to  be  conspicu- 
ously fulfilled :  '  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for 
the  falling  and  rising  up  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  which  is  spoken  against*  (Lk 
2M).  The  main  culminations  are  (i.)  of  the  zeal 
of  the  populace,  followed  by  their  disappoint- 
ment and  falling  away ;  (ii.)  the  still  greater 
embitterment  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ; 
(iii.)  the  awakening  at  last  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent faith  in  the  disciples,  reaching  its  highest 
point  in  St.  Peter's  confession;  (iv.)  the 
Divine  testimony  to  Jesus  in  the  Transfigura- 
tion ;  (v.)  the  consciousness  of  victory  virtually 
won  in  Jesus  Himself  (Mt  Lk  10"-»); 

(vi.)  at  the  same  time  He  sees  clearly,  and 
begins  to  announce  the  seeming  but  transient 
catastrophe,  the  final  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion, in  which  His  work  is  to  end. 
The  time  of  this  period  is  clearly  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  Passover  of  the  year  a.d.  28 
at  its  beginning,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (in 
October  of  the  same  year)  at  the  end.  It  is  prob- 
able that  within  these  six  months  all  the  salient 
events  referred  to  below  may  be  included.  The 
place  is,  broadly  speaking,  Galilee,  beginning  with 
'  the  shores  of  the  lake  (Jn  6) ;  bnt  in  the  course  of 
the  period  there  falls  a  wider  circuit  than  any 
that  had  been  hitherto  taken.  In  this  circuit  Jesus 
touched  on,  and  probably  crossed,  the  borders  of 
the  heathen  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mk  724||); 
He  then  turned  eastwards  through  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mk  8s7 1|);  and  He  finally 
returned  to  Capernaum,  not  directly,  but  after 
taking  a  round  to  the  east  of  the  lake  and  through 
Decapolis  (Mk  7W).  The  motive  was  probably  not 
so  much  on  this  occasion  extended  preaching  as 
to  avoid  the  ferment  excited  among  the  population 
of  Central  Galilee.  Observe  Mk  7**  and  the  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy  in  Mk  7M  8*° |{  9'||.  If  we 
may  follow  our  authorities  (Mk  7*llr-  81<r-  nir>)  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  active  work  at  the  end  of 


the  circuit;  but  Mt  11s0*  appears  to  mark  the 
practical  close  of  the  Galilsean  ministry. 

The  greater  part  of  this  circuit  lay  within  the 
dominions,  not  of  Herod  Antipas,  where  Jesus  had 
hitherto  mainly  worked,  but  of  his  brother  Philip. 
Now  we  know  that  the  hostility  to  Him  was  shared 
by  the  Pharisees  with  the  partisans  of  Herod  (Mk 
8"  and  p.  616»  above ;  cf.  also  Mk  We  have 

also,  but  probably  at  a  still  later  date,  threats, 
which  if  not  actually  made  by  Herod  Antipas  were 
at  least  plausibly  attributed  to  him  (Lk  13").  In 
any  case,  it  is  likely  enough  that  intrigues  were  on 
foot  between  the  two  allied  parties  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Herod ians ;  and  some  writers,  of  whom  Keim 
may  be  taken  as  an  example,  have  attributed  to 
these  what  they  describe  as  a  'flight'  on  the  part 
of  Jesus.  They  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  His  retirement. 

This  division  of  our  Lord's  Life  includes  several 
narratives  (the  Feedings  of  the  Five  and  Four 
Thousand,  the  Walking  on  the  Water,  the  Trans- 
figuration) which  sound  especially  strange  to 
modern  ears.  We  must  repeat  the  warning,  that 
if  a  nineteenth  cent  observer  bad  been  present  he 
would  have  given  a  different  account  of  the  occur- 
rences from  that  which  has  come  down  to  us.  But 
the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  the  first  cent,  and  not 
to  the  nineteenth.  His  miracles  as  well  as  His 
teaching  were  adapted  to  the  mental  habits  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  wasted  in- 
genuity to  try,  by  rationalizing  the  narratives,  to 
translate  them  into  a  language  more  like  our  own. 
Essential  features  in  them  are  sure  to  escape  in  the 
process.  It  should  be  enough  to  notice  that  the 
narratives  in  question  all  rest  on  the  very  best 
historical  authority.  They  belong  to  the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  evangelical  tradition.  And  more 
than  this  :  if  we  suppose,  as  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  Feedings  of  the  Five  and  of  the 
Four  Thousand  are  different  versions  of  the  same 
event,  this  would  throw  us  back  some  way  behind 
even  that  oldest  stratum  ;  because  we  should  have 
to  allow  an  additional  period  of  time  for  the  two 
versions  to  arise  out  of  their  common  original  (see 
p.  626  sup.).  This  would  carry  us  back  to  a  time 
when  numbers  must  have  been  living  by  whom  the 
truth  of  that  which  is  reported  might  be  controlled. 
In  the  case  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
we  have  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which  for  those  who  believe  the  author  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  must  be  little  less  than 
decisive. 

i.  The  Enthusiasm  and  Falling -away  of  the 
Populace. — It  was  just  before  the  Passover  of  the 
year  28  that  the  impression  which  Jesus  had  made 
on  the  people  of  Galilee  seemed  to  reach  its  climax. 
This  was  the  result  of  what  is  commonly  known 
to  us  as  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  The 
fact  that  the  Passover  was  so  near  at  hand  accounts 
for  a  special  gathering  of  pilgrims,  or  those  pre- 
paring for  the  journey,  from  the  Galila^an  towns. 
In  such  a  mixed  multitude  there  would  doubtless 
be  many  Zealots  and  enthusiastic  expectants  of  the 
•deliverance  of  Israel.'  The  miracle  convinces 
these  that  they  have  at  last  found  the  leader  of 
whom  they  are  in  search.  They  are  aware  that 
hitherto  He  had  shown  no  signs  of  encouraging 
the  active  measures  which  they  desired:  and  there- 
fore they  hasten  to  seize  the  person  of  Jesus  in 
order  to  compel  Him  to  put  Himself  at  their  head, 
with  or  against  His  will.  He,  however,  retires 
from  them ;  and  their  disappointment  is  complete 
when  on  the  next  day  the  more  determined  among 
them,  after  following  Him  at  no  little  trouble  into 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  find  themselves  put 
off  with  what  they  would  regard  as  a  mystical  and 
unintelligible  discourse.  This  is  a  turning-point  in 
what  had  been  for  some  time  a  gathering  move- 
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ment  on  the  part  of  many  who  were  willing  to  see 
in  Jesus  a  Messiah  such  as  they  expected,  but  who 
were  baffled  and  drew  back  when  they  found  the 
ideal  presented  to  them  so  different  from  their  own. 
And  the  crisis  once  past,  every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  to  ensure  that  it  should  not  recur  (Mk 
724.36  8*^11  99||,  as  above). 

Are  the  two  Feeding  of  Mk  C»-"F  and  Mk  8>-»l  to  be  re- 
curded  as  two  events  or  one  f  Besides  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  two  narratives,  a  weighty  argument  In  fcvonr  of 
the  latter  hypothesis  Is,  that  In  the  second  narrative  the  dl«- 
ciplos'  question  appears  to  Imply  that  the  emergency  was  some- 
thing new.  They  could  hardly  have  put  this  question  as  they 
did  If  a  similar  event  had  happened  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  different  numbers  are  Just  what  would  be  found  In  two 
Independent  traditions.  The  decision  will,  however,  depend 
here  (as  In  the  Instances  noted  above)  on  the  degree  of  strict- 
ness with  which  we  interpret  the  narrative  generally. 

The  discourse  In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  Jn  ft*"', 
works  up  to  one  of  those'  profound  truths  which  fixed  them- 
selves especially  In  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  is  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  it  Is  a  preparatory  statement  of  the  deep 
principle  of  which  that  Sacrament  Is  the  expression.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  head  below  (see  p.  687). 

ii.  Widening  Breach  with  the  Pharisees. — 
More  than  one  incident  occurs  in  this  period 
which  points  to  the  increasing  tension  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (Mk  811-15). 
But  the  decisive  passage  is  Mk  T^W,  the  severity 
of  which  anticipates  the  denunciations  of  the  last 
Passover.  In  this  Jesus  cuts  away  root  and  branch 
of  the  Pharisaic  traditions  and  exposes  their 
essential  immorality.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
antagonism  is  open  and  declared. 

iii.  The  Climax  of  Faith  among  the  Twelve  ;  St. 
Peter's  Confession. — We  have  seen  how  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  multitudes  reached  its  climax 
after  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  but  did 
not  recover  from  the  rebuff  which  it  then  received, 
and  from  that  time  more  or  less  collapsed,  until 
it  flamed  up  for  a  moment  at  the  triumphal  entry. 
The  Twelve  were  in  a  better  position  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  their  Master,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  be  more  steadfastly  attached  to 
His  person.  Hence  their  faith  survived  the  shocks 
which  it  was  continually  receiving,  and  St.  Peter 
gave  the  highest  expression  which  it  had  yet  re- 
ceived, when,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question,  he 
exclaimed,  'Thou  art  the  Christ  [the  Son  of  the 
Living  God]'  (Mt  Jesus  marked  His 
sense  of  the  significance  of  the  confession  by  words 
of  warm  commendation.  He  attributes  it,  indeed, 
to  a  direct  inspiration  from  Heaven.  The  value  of 
the  confession  stands  out  all  the  more  clearly  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  doubts  of  the  Baptist  (see 
above,  p.  616).  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  St. 
Peter  had  by  any  means  as  yet  a  full  conception 
of  all  that  was  implied  in  his  own  words.  He 
still  did  not  understand  what  manner  of  Messiah 
he  was  confessing  ;  but  his  merit  was,  that  in  spite 
of  the  rude  shocks  which  his  faith  had  been  re- 
ceiving, and  in  spite  of  all  that  was  paradoxical 
and  enigmatical  in  the  teaching  and  actions  of 
his  Master,  he  saw  through  his  perplexities  the 
gleams  of  a  nature  which  transcended  his  experi- 
ence, and  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  trust  what 
he  could  not  comprehend. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  here  to  discuss  the  eon 
Acting  Interpretations  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  St. 
Peter.  We  can  only  aay  that  although  it  Is  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  blessing  as  pronounced  upon  the  confession  and 
Dot  upon  St.  Peter  himself,  It  is  nevertheless  distinctly  pro- 
nounced upon  St.  Peter  a»  conftntinq.  It  Is  In  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  last  one  who,  In  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  recog- 
nizes from  his  heart  that  Jesus  is  what  He  Is,  that  the  first 
stone,  as  It  were,  of  the  Church  Is  laid :  other  stones  will  be 
built  upon  and  around  It,  and  the  edifice  will  rise  day  by  day, 
but  the  beginning  occurs  but  once,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Church  occurred  then.  It  Is.  not  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  St.  Peter— which  so  far  as  the  building  up  of  the 
"Church  Is  concerned  was  as  high  as  human  merit  could  be — If 
we  interpret  the  blessing  upon  him  In  the  light  of  1  Co  8", 


The  Church  has  but  one  foundation.  In  the  strict  sense,  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  precisely  to  this  that  8t.  Peter's  confession 
pointed.  But  that  confession  was  the  first  of  all  like  confessions : 
and  In  that  respect  might  well  be  described  as  the  first  block  ol 
stone  built  Into  the  edifice. 

iv.  The  Culminating  Point  in  the  Missionary 
Labours  of  Jesus.— God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth. 
To  the  average  observer,  even  to  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter's  confession,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  solitary  point  of  light  in  the  midst 
of  disappointment  and  failure.  A  retrospect  of 
the  Galilsean  ministry  seemed  to  show  little  but 
hard-heartedness,  ingratitude,  and  unbelief  (Jn 
12-t-*>).  Our  Lord  Himself  can  only  denounce  woe 
upon  the  cities  which  enjoyed  most  of  His  presence 
(Mt  ll8*-*4!!).  And  yet  about  the  same  time  two 
sayings  are  recorded  which  mark  a  deep  inward 
consciousness  of  success.  The  ministry  which 
might  seem  to  be  in  vain  was  not  really  in  vain, 
but  potential  and  in  promise;  to  the  eye  which 
saw  into  the  future  as  well  as  into  the  present,  and 
which  looked  into  the  inmost  counsels  of  the 
Father,  the  crisis  might  even  be  regarded  as  past. 
One  of  these  sayings  is  Lk  1018.  The  success  of 
the  disciples  in  casting  out  demons  draws  from 
Jesus  the  remark  that  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
darkness  is  broken.  And  about  the  same  time,  as 
if  ingratitude  and  opposition  counted  for  nothing, 
He  pours  out  His  thanks  to  the  Father :  '  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes : 
yea,  Father,  for  so  it  was  well-pleasing  in  thy 
sight'  (Mt  IV-W).  The  next  verse  in  both  Gospels 
contains  the  clearest  expression  in  the  Synoptics 
of  that  sense  of  oneness  with  the  Father  which  is 
brought  out  so  pointedly  in  Jn.  And  the  verses 
which  follow  in  Mt  are  that  wonderful  invitation  : 
'  Come  unto  me,'  etc.  He  who  understands  this 
group  of  sayings  has  found  his  way  to  the  heart  of 
Christianity. 

v.  The,  Transfiguration. — To  the  confession  of 
the  apostle  and  to  the  words  of  thanksgiving, 
which  are  also  words  of  serene  contentment  and 
inward  assurance,  there  was  not  wanting  an  out- 
ward Divine  sanction.  This  was  given  in  the 
scene  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  Transfiguration 
(Mk  9*^11).  The  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration 
reminds  us,  in  more  ways  than  one,  of  those  of  the 
Baptism  and  Temptation.  Once  again  the  apostles 
hear  words  which  seem  to  come  from  Heaven  con. 
firming  the  mission  of  their  Master.  At  the  same 
time  they  see  a  vision  which  brings  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  mission  in  a  way  for  which  as  yet 
they  can  hardly  have  been  prepared.  The  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Elijah  by  the  side  of,  and  as  it 
were  ministering  to,  Jesus,  symbolized  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  as  leading  up  to  and  receiving  their 
fulfilment  in  the  Gospel. 

It  Is  Impossible  not  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  this  Divine 
testimony  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  occurring  Just  where  It  does. 
That  unique  relationship  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  which  forms 
the  constant  background  of  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Qospel, 
and  Is  not  less  the  background — real,  if  not  so  apparent — of 
the  Synoptics,  coald  not  but  sasert  Itself  from  time  to  time.  And 
what  time  could  be  fitter  for  a  clear  pronouncement  of  it  than 
this,  when  outward  circumstances  were  for  the  most  part  so 
discouraging,  and  when  the  prospect  was  becoming  everv  day 
nearer  and  more  certain  of  the  fatal  and  terrible  end  ?  ff  the 
Bon  must  needs  go  down  Into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  Father's  face  will  shine  upon  Him  for  a  moment  before  He 
enters  it  with  a  brightness  which  will  not  be  obscured. 

As  bearing  upon  the  essentially  historical  character  of  the 
narrative,  however  difficult  and  even  Impossible  it  may  be  for  us 
to  reconstruct  its  details  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  be  said  to 
understand  them,  note  (1)  the  significance  of  the  appearance  ol 
Moses  and  Elijah  at  a  time  when  that  significance  can  have  been 
but  very  Imperfectly  apprehended  by  tho  disciples,  and  when 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  such  an  idea  to  them ; 
and  (2)  the  Transfiguration  comes  within  the  cycle  of  events  In 
regard  to  which  a  .  strict  silence  was  to  bo  observed.  This 
striking  and  peculiar  stamp  of  genuineness  was  not  wanting  to 
it.  We  may  note  also  (8)  the  random  speech  of  St.  Peter  (Mk  9*1) 
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as  a  little  graphic  and  authentic  touch  which  had  not  been 
forgotten. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  enlargements  111  Lk  9*1*  were 
merely  editorial,  but,  like  not  a  few  added  details  in  this  Gospel, 
they  become  more  impressive  upon  reflexion.  The  other  evan- 
gelists throw  no  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  converse  between 
the  glorified  figures ;  Luke  alone  says  that  they  '  spake  of  his 
decease  which  lie  was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.*  This 
was,  we  may  be  sure,  the  subject  which  deeply  occupied  the 
mind  of  Jesus  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  certain  that  the 
particular  asj>ect  of  it  which  would  be  most  present  to  Him 
would  be  its  relation  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures  of  OT  (and  the 
Law  also  had  Its  prophetic  side).  We  might  expect  an  appear- 
ance of  Isaiah  rather  than  Klljah ;  but  Elijah  was  the  typical 
prophet,  and  the  Jews  expected  his  appearing  (cf.  Wetsteln  on 
Mt  n>).  The  other  peculiar  detail  In  Lk,  that  *  Peter  and  they 
that  were  with  him  were  heavy  with  sleep,'  may  well  seem 
confirmatory  of  the  view  (e.g.)  of  Weiss  and  Beyschlsg,  that  the 
scene  was  presented  to  the  three  apostles  ill  divinely  caused 
vision. 

vi.  The  Prophecies  of  Death  and  Resurrection. — 
The  period  we  are  describing  is  a  kind  of  water- 
shed, which  marks  not  only  the  summit  of  the 
ascent  but  the  beginning  of  the  descent.  We  have 
seen  how  this  was  the  case  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude:  it  was  also  the  case  with  Christ 
Himself.  The  confession  of  St.  Peter  was  imme- 
diately followed,  and  the  Transfiguration  both 
preceded  and  followed,  by  distinct  prophecies  of  the 
fatal  end  which  was  to  close  His  ministry — an 
end  fatal  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  soon  to  be  can- 
celled by  His  resurrection.  As  these  prophecies  will 
meet  us  again  in  the  next  period,  to  which  they 
give  its  dominant  character,  we  will  reserve  the 
discussion  of  them  till  then. 

D.  Close  or  the  Active  Period:  the 
Messianic  Crisis  in  View. 

Scene.— Judssa  (Jn  7wtt  11M)  and  Persea  (Mk  10»  ||, 
Jn  10"). 

Time.— Tabernacles  a.d.  28  to  Passover  A.D.  29. 
Mt  191-20"  Mk  10,  Lk  9"-19*»  (for  the 
most  part  not  in  chronological  order),  Jn 
7M1". 

In  this  period  we  may  note  more  particu- 
larly (i.)  the  peculiar  section  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  which  might  on  a  superficial  view 
seem  to  be  placed  in  this  period;  (ii.)  that 
portion  of  the  Johannean  narrative  which 
really  belongs  to  it;  (iii.)  the  general  char- 
acter of  our  Lord's  Teaching  at  this  time ; 
(iv.)  in  particular,  the  prophecies  of  Death 
and  Resurrection ;  and  (v.)  the  hints  which 
are  given  of  a  special  significance  attaching 
to  these  events. 
The  time  of  this, period  extends  from  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  in  a.d.  28  to  the  Passover  of  a.d.  29. 
There  is  more  difficulty  in  mapping  out  the  distri- 
bution of  its  parts  topographically.     We  have 
some  clear  landmarks  if  we  follow  the  guidance  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.    The  events  of  the  section 
Jn  7'-1021  partly  belong  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles and  in  part  follow  at  no  great  interval  after 
it.   We  have  again  in  Jn  10*1  a  clear  indication 
of  time  and  place,  the  Feast  of  Dedication  at 
Jerusalem.    This  would  be  towards  the  end  of 
December.     After  that,  Jesus  withdrew  beyond 
Jordan  to  the  place  where  '  John  was  at  the  first 
baptizing'  (Jn  10*°).    Here  he  made  a  lengthened 
stay,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  He  paid  His  visit 
to  Bethany  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Then  He 
again  retired  to  a  city  called  Ephraim  on  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  where 
He  remained  until  the  Jews  began  to  gather 
together  to  attend  the  Passover  (Jn  11M).  We 
have  thus  a  fairly  connected  narrative  extend- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  Passover 
of  A.D.  29,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  part  Judaea  and 
in  part  Persea.    We  have  also  a  fixed  point  cover- 
ing, perhaps,  about  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half 
of  October  and  localized  at  Jerusalem.   But  what 
of  the  seven  or  eight  weeks  which  separate  this 


from  the  Feast  of  Dedication  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  and  continued  Hit 
ministry  there  ?  It  does  not  seem  so.  The  solemn 
and  deliberate  leave-taking  from  Galilee  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  so  broken.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  view  would  be  that  the  secret 
and  unexpected  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
solemnity  of  this  leave-taking.  We  may,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  the  Galilsean  ministry  was 
practically  complete  before  this  date,  and  that 
strong  expressions  like  those  of  Lk  9*1,  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  they  stand,  refer  to  one  of  the  later 
journeys. 

i.  The  so-called  Perosan  Ministry. — There  is  a 
long  section  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  Lk  9"-18*«, 
which  has  been  often  treated  as  a  single  whole  and 
as  containing  the  record  of  a  special  ministry, 
identified  with  the  last  journey  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  having  for  its  scene  the  lands  beyond  the 
Jordan.  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
beginning  of  the  section  coincides  with  Mk  101, 
Mt  19',  and  that  the  end  of  it  brings  us  to  the 
approach  to  Jericho  (Lk  18").  It  is  true  that 
some  part  of  the  time  preceding  the  last  Passover 
was  spent  in  Penea.  We  know  this  on  the  joint 
testimony  of  the  other  Synoptists  and  St.  John 
(Mk  10l,  Mt  19',  Jn  10").  But  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  section  must  be  localized  there  is  to 
misunderstand  the  structure  and  character  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  he 
h<ts  massed  together  a  quantity  of  material  derived 
from  some  special  source  to  which  he  had  access, 
and  which  could  not  be  easily  fitted  into  the 
framework  supplied  to  him  by  St  Mark. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  materials  In  detail.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  they  belong  to  very  different  periods  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  Some  Incidents,  for  Instance,  appear  to  assume 
those  easier  relations  to  the  Pharisees  which  wo  have  seen  to  lie 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  period  (Lk  11"  [but  not  w.  «*-«) 
141ft*.).  It  would  be  natural  also  to  refer  to  this  or  the  middle 
period  the  three  parables  of  ch.  IS  (Weiss,  Leben  Jenu.  i.  So7). 
On  the  other  band,  some  of  the  Incidents  are  practically  dated 
by  their  coincidence  with  the  other  Gospels ;  while  others,  like 
the  severe  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  and  eschatologlcal 
sections  such  as  Lk  IS"-"0  n*°-l&».  are  referred  to  the  later  period 
by  their  subject-matter.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  mere  symmetry ;  but  when  a  natural  sequence  sug- 
gests Itself,  it  may  be  accepted  as  having  such  probability  as  can 
be  attained.  The  document  which  St  Luke  Is  using  In  this 
part  has  preserved  for  us  discourses  of  the  utmost  value,  and  It 
Is  largely  to  them  that  the  Gospel  owes  Its  marked  Individuality. 

ii.  The  Johannean  Narrative  of  this  Period. — 
The  historical  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  conies 
out  strongly  in  this  period.  Rarely  has  any 
situation  been  described  with  the  extraordinary 
vividness  and  truth  to  nature  of  ch.  7  (see  esp. 
w.  11-14.  »-».  si.  8i  *o-M).  Not  less  graphic  are  the 
details  of  ch.  9 ;  and  there  is  marked  precision 
in  the  statements  of  Jn  10**  «*■  11**-^.  We  note 
a  special  intimacy  with  what  passes  in  the  inner 
counsels  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Jn  7*-51  ll47-45).  This 
intimate  knowledge  might  have  been  derived 
through  Nicodemus  or  through  the  connexion 
hinted  at  in  Jn  1816.*  But,  apart  from  the  peculiar 
verisimilitude  of  these  details,  some  such  activity 
as  that  described  in  these  chs.  is  required  to 
explain  the  great  catastrophe  which  followed.  It 
is  impossible  that  Jesus  should  have  been  so  much 
a  stranger  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  as  the  Synoptic 
narrative  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  make  Him. 
For  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  end  we  must  go 
to  St.  John. 

iii.  The  general  Character  of  the  Teaching  of 
this  Period. — There  are  no  doubt  portions  of  the 
teaching  of  this  period  preserved  in  the  Synoptics. 
But  except  those  contained  in  Mk  101-*5  ||  they  are 
difficult  to  identify  with  certainty.   For  the  greater 

*  The  theory  of  Delft*  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  614  tup.)  ; 
but  it  turns  too  much  upon  a  single  set  of  data,  and  leads  to  aa 
arbitrary  dissection  of  the  Gospel. 
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part  of  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  St. 
John,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  teaching  now 
begins  to  take  a  new  character.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  mainly  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom ;  henceforward  greater  stress  is  laid  on 
the  person  of  the  King.  We  have  already  noted 
the  remarkable  verse  Mt  ll27ll  'AH  things  have 
been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.'  This 
verse  may  be  said  to  represent  the  text  which  the 
discourses  in  St.  John  set  in  various  lights.  We 
have  now  the  self-revelation  of  the  Son  as  the 
central  life-giving  and  light-giving  force  of  hu- 
manity. As  He  is  the  living  Bread  (Jn  6),  so  is 
He  the  living  Water  (Jn  7»'f  )  ;  He  is  the  Light 
of  the  world  (Jn  812  9s)  ;  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Jn  10"),  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  (Jn  ll2*). 
If  we  suppose  that  these  discourses  were  really 
held,  we  shall  understand  better  than  we  could  do 
otherwise  the  state  of  Christian  thought  which 
meets  us  when  we  open  the  first  surviving  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul. 

iv.  The  Prophecies  of  Death  and  Resurrection. — 
From  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  confession  Jesus  began 
in  set  terms  to  foretell  that  His  mission  would  end 
in  His  death,  soon,  however,  to  be  followed  by  His 
resurrection  (Mk  8S1||).  At  the  moment  of  His 
highest  triumph,  marked  by  the  Transfiguration, 
the  same  solemn  prediction  is  repeated  (Mk  9*1), 
and  again  yet  a  third  time  towards  the  end  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  (Mk 
10*s-<»«ll). 

(a)  Even  an  ordinary  observer  might  have  seen 
that  the  signs  of  the  times  were  ominous.  St. 
Peter's  confession  showed  no  more  than  one  ad- 
herent whose  fervid  faith  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  life  or  death. 
Herod  Antipas  and  his  faction  were  hostile.  The 
Pharisees  were  yet  more  hostile,  and  their  bitter- 
ness was  growing  every  day.  Within  the  period 
before  us  two  deliberate  attempts  were  made  on 
the  life  of  Jesus  (Jn  8M  10s9).  And  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  course  on  which  He  was  bent  would 
include  nothing  to  conciliate  these  antagonisms,  it 
was  clear  where  they  would  end. 

(6)  But  the  foresight  of  Jesus  took  a  wider 
range  than  this.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  it  was  the  fate  of  prophets  to  be 
persecuted  (Mt  5la  23M-  87).  In  particular,  He  had 
before  Him  the  example  of  the  Baptist,  whose  fate 
He  associated  with  His  own  (Mk  (P^U). 

(c)  But  there  was  a  deeper  necessity  even  than 
this.  At  the  Betrayal,  to  him  who  drew  sword 
in  His  defence  Jesus  replied  calmly,  '  How  then 
should  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it 
must  be?'  And  this  is  His  consistent  language 
(comp.  Lk  2425f-  **■ 46  etc. ).  The  mind  of  Jesus  was 
steeped  in  the  ancient  prophecies.  He  had  Him- 
self, as  we  have  seen,  deliberately  fused  the  con- 
ception of  the  conquering  Messiah  with  that  of 
the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and  He  as 
deliberately  went  the  way  to  fulfil  these  prophe- 
cies in  His  own  person.  There  was  nothing  acci- 
dental about  His  Death.  He  'set  his  face  stead- 
fastly '  on  the  road  which  led  to  it. 

(d)  When  we  look  into  its  lessons  we  are  car- 
ried even  behind  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  We 
shall  have  to  speak  presently  of  the  extraordinary 
novelty  of  the  turn  which  Christ  gave  to  His 
mission.  Others  had  conquered  by  the  exercise 
of  force ;  He  was  the  first  to  set  Himself  to  con- 
quer by  weakness,  patience,  non-resistance.  And 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consummation  of  this 
new  method  of  conquest  was  Death. 

(«)  In  all  this  He  was  carrying  out,  and  knew 
that  He  was  carrying  out,  the  Will  of  the  Father. 


It  was  conceivable  that  that  Will  might  have  yet 
ulterior  objects  even  beyond  those,  deep  enough 
as  we  might  think,  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. That  Jesus  ascribed  to  His  Death  such  an 
ulterior  object  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  way  in 
which  He  speaks  of  it  The  two  places  In  which 
He  does  so  must  next  engage  our  attention. 

v.  Significance  of  the  Death  of  Jesus. — The  first 
of  the  passages  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made  is  Mk  10*° |I  'For  verily  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  We 
observe  here  that  Jesus  brings  His  Death  under 
the  category  of  service,  and  regards  it  as  the 
climax  of  a  life  of  service.  This  is  onje  way  of 
stating  the  great  paradox  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  their  subjects;  but  such  was  not  to  be 
the  ambition  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  rather  the 
very  opposite ;  and  it  was  Christ  Himself  who  set 
them  the  example.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue 
stood  a  cross,  and  the  Saviour  of  men  walked  up 
to  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  crown.  It  is  a  question  of 
pressing  interest  how  much  farther  we  may  go 
than  this :  is  the  Xtfrpor  ivrl  xoXXux  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  iro\6rptaffis  and  iXao-Tijpioi-  of 
Ro  324f-,  and  by  the  language  of  other  similar 
passages?  By  itself  we  could  not  say  that  it 
compelled  such  an  interpretation ;  but  there  is 
nothing  forced  in  supposing  that  the  early  Church 
knew  and  followed  the  mind  of  its  Founder.  In 
that  case  we  should  have  reason  to  think  that 
Jesus  Himself  had  hinted  at  the  sacrificial  char- 
acter of  His  Death,  and  that  He  too  regarded  it  as 
propitiatory. 

If  this  passage  suggests  a  sacrificial  aspect  of 
one  kind,  the  other  is  more  explicit  in  bringing 
out  sacrificial  associations  of  another.  All  the 
extant  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
connect  the  Blood  shed  upon  the  Cross  with  the 
founding  of  a  '  [new]  Covenant.'  This  is  certainly 
an  allusion  to  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Covenant 
with  sacrifice  (cf.  Ex  24«-s,  He  O18-^),  and  the  Death 
of  Christ  is  clearly  regarded  as  the  Sacrifice  inaugu- 
rating the  second  (see  below,  p.  638). 

In  other  words,  the  momentous  question  came 
before  the  mind  of  Jesus  whether  the  New  Dis- 
pensation which  He  was  founding  was  or  was  not 
like  the  Old  in  including  the  idea  of  Sacrifice. 
He  deliberately  answered  that  it  was.  And  He 
deliberately  foresaw,  and  as  deliberately  accepted 
the  consequence,  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  New 
Dispensation  could  be  none  other  than  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Himself. 

That  which  gives  this  particular  Death  a  value 
which  no  other  death  could  have  had  is  (o)  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Death  of  the  Messiah,  of  One  whose 
function  it  is  to  be  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  and 
whose  Death  like  His  Life  must  in  some  way  enter 
into  the  purpose  of  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  ; 
and  (/3)  the  further  fact  that  although  the  Death 
is  a  necessity  in  the  sense  that  it  was  required  for 
the  full  development  of  God's  gracious  purpose,  it 
was  nevertheless  a  purely  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Son,  an  expression  of  that  truly  filial  spirit  in 
which  He  made  the  whole  of  the  Father's  purpose 
His  own.  'The  good  Shepherd  layeth  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  .  .  .  Therefore  doth  the  Father 
love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may 
take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  received  I  from  my  Father'  (Jn 
10U.  in.) .  it  follows  (y)  that  however  much  it  may 
be  right  to  conceive  of  the  Death  of  Christ  as  a 
Sacrifice,  and  a  sacrifice  which  has  for  its  object 
the  'remission  of  sins'  (Mt  2028),  we  must  not  in 
connexion  with  it  set  the  justice  of  God  against 
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His  mercy,  or  think  of  Him  as  really  turning  away 
His  face  from  the  Son  of  His  love. 

LtTXRATt'RK. — The  subject  of  these  last  two  sections  not  only 
comes  Into  the  Held  of  New  Testament  Theology  in  general 
and  treatises  (like  Wendt's  and  others  named  above)  on  the 
Teaching  of  Christ,  but  it  necessarily  occupies  a  prominent 
place  In  discussions  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  especially  Kltschrs  Rechtferiigung 
u.  Verwhnung,  vol.  11.  of  which  goes  elaborately  Into  the  exegesis 
of  the  leading  passages  (ed.  *2,  1^*2),  and  a  recent  treatise  b' 
Kilhler,  Zur  Lthrt  ron  der  Versohnurig  (Leipzig,  1S9S),  whicl 
gives  prominence  to  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Life  of 
Christ.  A  lengthy  monograph  by  Schwartzkopff  deals  directly 
with  our  Lord's  predictions  of  His  Passion  (Die  \Vei«Mti(rungen 
Jesn  Chrieti  ron  neinem  Tode,  u.  a.  w.,  Gotttngeu,  lb95);  and 
'  Christ's  Attitude  to  Ills  Death '  is  the  title  of  some  striking 
articles  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Falrbalrn  In  Expos.  1S96, 11.,  and  1897,  L 

E.  The SfESSiANic  Crisis-,  tbe  Triumphal 
E.vtr r,  the  Last  Teaching,  Passion,  Death, 
Besurrection,  Ascension. 

Scene. — Mainly  in  Jerusalem. 
Time. — Six  days  before  Passover  to  ten  days 
before  Pentecost  a.d.  29. 

Mt  21>-28*>,  Mk  HMO'  [w.«-»an  early 
addition],  Lk  19»-24«,  Jn  12'-21ffl. 

This  series  of  momentous  events  has  natu- 
rally furnished  much  matter  for  discussion 
and  controversy,  some  of  it  very  recent, 
(i.)  Our  first  duty  will  be  to  sketch  rapidly 
the  course  of  the  events  with  special  reference 
to  the  motives  of  the  human  actors  in  them, 
(ii.)  We  must  consider  the  debated  points  in 
the  chronology  of  the  last  week,    (iii.)  We 
shall   have   to   discuss   the  eschatological 
teaching  which  the  Synoptists  place  in  this 
period.     (iv.)  A  number  of  points,  critical 
and  doctrinal,  will  meet  us  in  connexion 
with  the  Last  Supper,    (v.)  We  shall  have 
in  like  manner  to  consider  both  the  attesta- 
tion and  the  significance  of  the  crowning  event 
of  all,  the  Resurrection.   This  will  include 
some  discussion  of  the  Appearances  which 
followed.    Lastly  (vi.),  as  our  subject  is  the 
Life  of  Christ  and  not  the  Gospels,  we  must, 
even  though  in  so  doing  we  cross  the  threshold 
of  St.  Luke's  'second  treatise,'  follow  the 
steps  of  the  Master  to  His  Ascension, 
i.  The   Action   and   the   Actors. — Our  four 
Gospels,  taken  together,  in  part  convey  and  in 
part  suggest  a  view  at  once  clear  and  probable  of 
the  course  of  events  which  led  to  the  Crucifixion, 
and  of  the  motives  which  impelled  the  several 
actors  in  them.    We  have  seen  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  needed  to  explain  the  heightened  enmity 
which  had  so  tragic  an  issue.    A  residence  in 
Jerusalem  and  Bethany  of  four  days  would  not 
be  enough  to  account  for  the  overtures  to  Judas. 
The  events  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Jesus  had  been  teaching  and 
making  disciples  at  no  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem, supply  what  is  wanted.    And  in  the  case  of 
the  Last  Week  the  touches  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel  adds  to  its  predecessors  supplement  them 
effectively. 

(a)  The  Populace. — In  the  Triumphal  Entry  we 
seem  to  see  a  gleam  once  more  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  followed  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand.  It  was  probably  quite  as  superficial. 
We  may  imagine  the  crowd  made  up  in  part  of 
those  who  had  been  impressed  by  recent  teaching 
beyond  the  Jordan  or  in  Jerusalem  itself,  or  by 
the  news  of  the  still  more  striking  miracle 
wrought  upon  Lazarus:  besides  these,  there 
would  doubtless  be  a  contingent  of  pilgrims 
from  more  distant  Galilee,  the  remnant  of  the 
erowds  who  had  at  one  time  or  another  followed 
Jesus  there.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  all,  or  even  many  of  these,  had  acquired  an 
Intelligent  insight  into  the  character  of  Him  whom 


they  were  cheering.  They  were  still  In  the 
twilight  of  their  old  Jewish  expectations.  They 
supposed  that  the  moment  had  at  last  come  when 
the  hopes  which  they  cherished  would  be  realized, 
and  when  before  the  crowds  assembled  for  the 
Passover  Jesus  would  at  last  put  Himself  forward 
as  the  Leader  for  whom  they  were  waiting. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  this  seeming  appeal 
to  their  enthusiasm.  A  few  discourses  in  the 
temple,  partly  levelled  against  the  religious 
authorities  they  were  most  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence, but  containing  not  a  word  of  incitement 
against  the  Romans,  and  that  was  all.  What 
wonder  if  their  enthusiasm  died  away,  and  if  in 
some  of  the  fiercer  among  them  it  changed  to 
bitter  and  angry  disappointment  1  Doubtless  some 
of  these  Zealots  mingled  with  those  who  cried 
'  Crucify  him,  crucify  him ' ;  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  prefer  one  of  their  own  trade,  like 
Barabbas ;  but  the  crowds  in  Jerusalem  at  Pass- 
over time  were  so  great  that  many  of  these 
fanatics  may  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Jesus  at  all.  The  choice  between  Jesus  and 
Barabbas  would  seem  to  them  a  choice  between  a 
mock  leader,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  offered 
them  nothing  but  words,  and  a  true  son  of  the 
people  who  had  shown  himself  ready  to  grip  the 
sword  in  the  good  cause. 

(6)  The  Traitor. — It  is  possible  that  Judas 
Iscariot  may  have  shared  something  of  these 
feelings.  In  the  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  usually 
named  next  to  a  Zealot.  The  long  course  of  train- 
ing which  he  had  undergone  may  have  failed  to 
purge  his  mind  of  the  carnal  expectations  of  his 
countrymen.  It  may  have  been  a  sudden  access 
of  disappointment,  greater  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause the  hopes  by  which  it  had  been  preceded 
had  been  greater,  which  impelled  him  to  seek  his 
interview  with  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  he  did  what  he 
did  in  order  to  compel  his  Master  to  declare  Him- 
self, and  with  the  belief  that  He  would  at  last 
exert  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  the  super- 
natural powers  with  which  He  was  endowed.  For 
this  we  have  no  sufficient  warrant;  and  we  are 
told  expressly  (Jn  12"  RV  text  and  most  Comms.) 
that  Judas  was  guilty  of  petty  pilfering  from  the 
common  fund,  and  therefore  may  infer  that  he 
was  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  avarice. 
Still,  few  men  act  from  motives  that  they  cannot 
at  least  make  plausible  to  themselves:  so  that  a 
mixture  of  obstinate  and  misguided  patriotism  is 
more  probable  than  pure  malignity.  If  Judas  had 
not  been  at  least  capable  of  better  things,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  to  be  one  of 
the  Twelve. 

(c)  The  Pharisees. — By  this  time  between  Jesus 
and  the  Pharisees  there  is  open  war.  Insidious 
questions  are  still  put  to  Him,  but  only  in  order 
to  'ensnare  him  in  his  talk'  (Mt  22u||).  And  on 
His  side  Jesus  replied  to  their  treachery  by  the 
sternest  denunciations.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  all  'scribes  and  Pharisees'  were  equally 
the  object  of  these.  We  know  that  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  were  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin ;  we  do  not  know  that  they  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  some  Pharisees  like-minded 
with  them  ;  just  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that 
after  the  Resurrection  a  number  of  the  'priests' 
(Ac  6')  and  at  least  some  Pharisees  (f&.  16s)  became 
Christians. 

(<i)  The  Sadducees.— With  the  last  week  of  our 
Lord's  life,  or  rather,  if  we  may  trust  St.  John  as 
far  back  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jn  7**).  a 
new  party  comes  into  prominence.  The  Sanhedrin 
begins  to  take  official  action  against  Jesus  ;  and, 
although  the  Pharisees  had  some  footing  in  that 
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body,  its  policy  was  more  determined  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,  to  whom  belonged  most  of  the  '  chief 
priests,'  and  in  particular  Caiaphas,  the  acting 
high  priest,  and  his  yet  more  influential  father- 
in-law  and  predecessor  Annas.  As  against  Jesus 
the  two  parties  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  acted 
together,  but  their  motives  were  different.  The 
Pharisees  were  jealous  for  their  authority  and 
traditions,  which  were  openly  assailed.  The  Sad- 
ducees themselves  rejected  these  traditions, — they 
were  selfish  politicians,  who  played  their  own 
game.  Their  motto  was  quieta  non  movere.  They 
dreaded  any  kind  of  disturbance  which  might  give 
the  Komans  an  excuse  to  take  the  power  out  of 
their  hands  (cf.  Jit  ll*8).  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  from  this  time  onwards  the  bitterest  opposi- 
tion comes  from  the  Sadducees,  while  leading 
Pharisees  are  neutral  or  even  favourable  (Ac  4s*-38 
23»). 

(e)  Pilate. — The  position  of  things  is  this.  The 
Jews  (i.e.  primarily  the  Sanhedrin)  were  bent  upon 
bringing  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  Now  they 
themselves  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death 
(Jn  1831).  According  to  the  Talmud,  they  lost  it 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  would  be  about  this  very  time.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  did  not  long  continue  to 
possess  it  after  the  annexation  of  Judaea  by  the 
Romans.  This  being  the  case,  they  could  only 
act  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Roman 
governor.  This  necessitated  the  putting  forward 
of  different  reasons  from  those  that  really  weighed 
with  themselves.  Rather  we  should  say  that 
there  were  really  three  sets  of  reasons:  (i.)  The 
real  motive  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  jealousy  of  its 
own  authority, — on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees  fear 
of  disturbance,  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  re- 
sentment of  the  attacks  upon  themselves  and 
their  traditions,  and  with  some  of  the  most 
patriotic  among  them  perhaps  disgust  at  a  Mes- 
siah who  was  not  a  Messiah  in  any  sense  which 
they  could  comprehend.  (ii.)  The  ostensible 
reason,  which  with  some  may  have  been  sincere 
enough,  was  the  charge  of  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  charge  they  tried  to  bring  home,  but  for  a 
time  could  not  (Mk  14w  || ),  until  at  last  they  caught 
at  the  confession  of  Jesus  Himself.  On  the 
strength  of  this  He  was  condemned  (Mk  H8*-84). 
(iii.)  This  charge,  however,  was  not  one  which 
they  could  bring  before  the  governor,  and  there- 
fore they  changed  their  ground.  St.  Luke,  who 
in  all  these  scenes  draws  upon  special  and  good 
information,  states  the  accusation  with  more  pre- 
cision than  the  other  Synoptists.  '  We  found  this 
man  perverting  our  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Ciesar,  and  saying  that  he  himself  is 
Christ  a  king '  (or  'an  anointed  king,'  BVm ;  Lk 
232). 

With  this  charge  it  is  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Sanhedrin  come  before  Pilate.  Pilate  has  the 
rough  Roman  sense  of  justice,  and  he  feels  that 
the  charge  is  not  proved.  He  sees  no  evidence 
that  Jesus  is  really  a  formidable  conspirator,  or 
even  a  conspirator  at  all  against  the  State.  He 
therefore  desires  to  release  Him ;  but  the  Jews 
insist,  the  leaders  being  backed  by  the  clamour  of 
the  crowd.  The  Sanhedrists  know  the  weak  point 
in  Pilate's  annour,  and  they  fasten  upon  it:  'If 
thou  release  this  man,  thou  art  not  CsBsar's  friend : 
every  one  that  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketb 
against  Cassar'  (Jn  19u,  a  most  lifelike  touch). 
For  themselves  they  protest  their  loyalty,  '  We 
have  no  king  but  Csesar'  (Jn  1916).  For  many  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  Pharisees  as  well  as  Sadducees, 
this  would  be  true,  and  those  for  whom  it  was  not 
would  discreetly  hold  their  peace.  To  this  pressure 
Pilate  in  the  end  gives  way,  washing  his  bands  of 
the  responsibility.   He  might  have  taken  a  nobler 


course,  but  he  felt  insecure  of  his  position  ;  he 
knew  that  the  Jews  had  matter  of  just  complaint 
against  him ;  and  sooner  than  face  their  malice, 
with  the  inconveniences  which  it  might  cause,  b» 
let  them  have  their  will. 

Literature. — With  this  section  may  be  compared  two  works 
of  Imagination  :  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  Philochristus,  London, 
1S7S;  and  As  Others  Saw  Mm,  London,  1805  (written  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view,  but  sympathetic  and  instructive).  Also 
Chwolson,  Das  Utzte  Passamahl  Christie  etc.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1892,  Anhang:  'Das  Verh&ltnlss  d.  Pharisaer,  Sadducfier,  u. 
der  Juden  uberhaupt  zn  Jesus  Christus '  (minimizing  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees,  and  laying  the  blame  upon  the 
Sadducees  [Jewish,  but  written  with  much  special  know 
ledge]). 

ii.  The  Chronology  of  the  Last  Week. — A 
number  of  chronological  difficulties  meet  us  in 
the  narrative  of  this  Last  Week.  (1)  The  prima 
facie  view  would  certainly  be  that  the  Anointing 
at  Bethany  was  placed  by  Mark  two  days  (Mk  141) 
and  by  John  six  days  (Jn  121)  before  the  Passover. 
(2)  The  common  opinion  is  that  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  on  a  Friday,  and  the  Last  Supper  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday  ;  but  it  has  also  been 
argued  that  the  two  events  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day and  Wednesday.  (3)  There  is  a  much  larger 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Last  Supper  to  the  Paschal  Meal.  The  Synoptists 
seem  to  identify  the  two,  whereas  St.  John  ex- 
pressly places  the  Last  Supper  before  the  Passover, 
and  would  make  the  Crucifixion  fall  on  Nisan  14. 
(4)  The  authorities  also  appear  to  differ  as  to  the 
time  of  day  occupied  by  the  Crucifixion.  Accord- 
ing to  Mk  1646  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  itself 
was  the  'third  hour'  (  =  9  a.m.);  according  to  Jn 
1914  the  trial  was  not  quite  over  by  the  'sixth 
hour'  (=noon),  and  therefore  the  Crucifixion  was 
still  later. 

Of  these  discrepancies  No.  2  need  not  detain  us. 
The  view  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  upon  a 
Thursday  is  almost  peculiar  to  Dr.  Westcott 
(Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  322,  ed.  3). 
It  turns  upon  a  pressing  of  the  phrase  '  three  days 
and  three  nights '  in  Mt  1240,  along  with  the  proba- 
bility of  confusion  between  'preparation  for  the 
Passover'1  and  the  more  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  'preparation  for  the  Sabbath'  {i.e. 
Friday).  The  phrasing  of  Mt.  27'2  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  not  really  less  so  on  this  way  of 
reckoning  than  the  other,  because  the  day  de- 
scribed as  the  '  morrow  after  the  Preparation  ♦ 
would  be  itself  the  weekly  rapatrKev^.  And  Mt  124l> 
is  due  only  to  the  evangelist,  and  is  not  supported 
by  the  other  authorities.  [On  the  length  of  the 
interval  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion see  esp.  art.  Chronology  of  NT  in  this 
Diet.  i.  410b  (with  Field,  Ot.  Norv.  iii.  p.  7,  there 
referred  to),  and  Wright,  NT  Problems,  p.  159  ft.]. 

No.  1  is  commonly  removed  by  treating  the  note 
of  time  in  Mk  14MI  as  referring  to  the  events  of 
vv.  1 10- u  and  not  to  the  intervening  narrative  of 
w.**.  In  support  of  this,  Meyer-Weiss  (ed.  8,  ad 
loc.)  points  to  analogous  cases  of  intrusive  matter 
in  Mk  3»-*  A10-"  614-»  7SW0.  On  the  other  hand, 
M'Clellan  (Gospels,  p.  472  f.)  restricts  the  applica- 
tion of  Jn  121  to  the  arrival  at  Bethany,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
Nisan  8.  The  Anointing  he  would  place  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Nisan  12.  Either  view  is  pos- 
sible, and  neither  can  be  verified.  If  we  think 
that  the  fourth  evangelist  deliberately  corrects 
his  predecessors,  we  shall  probably  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  him.  On  such  a  point  Mark  is  not  a  first- 
hand authority,  and  the  connexion  between  his 
placing  of  the  Betrayal  and  of  the  Anointing  may 
well  be  loose. 

As  to  ^4)  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  hour  of 
the  Crucifixion,  attempts  have  been  made  with 
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some  persistence  to  prove  that  St.  John  used  a 
different  mode  of  reckoning  time  from  that  in 
common  use.  The  writer  of  this  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  these  attempts.  If 
the  premiss  could  be  proved,  the  data  would  work 
out  satisfactorily.  But,  in  view  of  the  arts,  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cross  in  Class.  Rev.  1891,  p.  245 ft.,  and  by 
Prof.  Ramsay  in  Expositor,  1893,  i.  216  ff.,  it  must 
definitely  be  said  that  the  major  premiss  cannot 
be  proved,  and  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two  statements  on  this  basis  breaks  down  (cf.  also 
Wright,  Problems,  p.  149ff.). 

The  ancient  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  suppose  a  corrup- 
tion (F  for  r,  or  vie*  rertd)  of  the  text,  more  often  111  Jn  than 


In  Mk  ;  and  rightly,  because  in  Mk  there  are  three  several  notes 
of  time  (Mk  15>  1  »•*>()  which  hang  together.  So  Eus.  ad 
Jfarinum,  with  a  group  of  MS9  scholia  {rid.  Tisch.  on  Jn  19"), 


etc.  This  solution  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Wright  op.  cit.  p.  156  ff.), 
and  it  may  conceivably  hold  good. 

Prof.  Ham  say  lays  stress  rather  on  the  rough  and  approximate 
way  In  which  the  ancients  used  the  reckoning  by  hours.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  an  *  hour'  with  them  was  a  twelfth 
part  of  daylight,  and  not  a  fixed  space  of  60  measured  minutes, 
as  with  us.  If  the  two  statements  had  been  Inverted— If  Mk 
15*»  had  described  the  end  of  the  trial  and  Jn  19"  the  raising  of 
the  cross— this  elasticity  might  have  amply  covered  both.  As 
the  two  passages  stand,  It  hardly  does  so. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  whether,  supposing  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  Paschal  lambs  began  at  S  p.m.  (the  time  of  slaughter  is 
given  as  8-5  p.m.  by  Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  8),  there  would  not  be  a 
rather  strong  temptation  on  typological  grounds  to  fix  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  the  Messiah  at  that  hour.  The  other 
notes  of  time  would  naturally  be  conformed  to  this.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  St.  John's  'sixth  hour'  seems  Inconveniently 
late  for  the  events  which  have  to  be  compressed  between  it  and 
the  evening.  The  whole  question  must  be  left  open.  There  Is 
a  choice  of  possibilities,  but  nothing  more. 

Can  we  get  beyond  a  similar  choice  on  the  last 
and  most  important  point  (8),  the  discrepancy  as 
to  the  day  of  the  month  of  the  Crucifixion  and  of 
the  Last  Supper?  Perhaps  not. 

It  is  the  Last  Supper  which  the  Synoptists 
appear  to  fix  by  identifying  it  with  the  Passover. 
They  say  expressly  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
'first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  sacri- 
ficed the  Passover'  (Mk  14la||),  the  disciples  asked 
where  the  Passover  was  to  be  eaten.  This  would 
be  on  the  morning  of  Nisan  14.  In  the  evening, 
which  from  twilight  onwards  would  belong  to 
Nisan  16,  would  follow  the  Last  Supper,  and  on 
the  next  afternoon  (still,  on  the  Jewish  reckoning, 
Nisan  16)  the  Crucifixion.  St  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  a  number  of  clear  indications  (Jn  13* 1838 
igw.  si)  implies  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten 
before  the  time  of  the  regular  Passover,  and  that 
the  Lord  suffered  on  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14, 
about  the  time  of  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal 
lambs. 

We  are  thus  left  with  a  conflict  of  testimony ; 
and  the  question  is,  on  which  side  the  evidence  is 
strongest  Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  very  com- 
petent Jewish  archaeologist,  Dr.  Chwolson,  the 
Synoptists  begin  with  an  error.  •  From  the  Mosaic 
writings  down  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (cap.  49), 
Philo,  Josephus,  the  Palestinian  Targum  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  the  Mishnah,  the  Talmud, 
the  Rabbinical  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in- 
deed down  to  the  present  day,  the  Jews  have 
always  understood  by  the  phrase  n^jjn  jnS  frtf>r\  a"" 
"the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread," 
only  the  loth,  and  not  the  14th '  (Das  letzte  Tassa- 
mahl  Christi  u.  der  Tag  seines  Todes,  p.  3f.)  ;  so 
that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
with  Mk  14u||  «on  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  when  they  sacrificed  the  Passover.'  It  is, 
however,  only  right  to  add  that  Chwolson's 
assertion  is  denied  by  another  very  good  authority, 
Dr.  Schurer,  ThL,  1893,  col.  182.  [SchUrer  does 
not  directly  meet  the  statement  that  where  the 
feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  represented  as  extend- 
ing over  eight  days,  the  days  intended  are  Nisan 
16-22,  not  14-21.»] 

*  It  la  worth  noting  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  agrees  with  the 


Waiving  this  point,  however,  for  the  present, 
we  observe  (after  Chwolson,  but  cf.  Authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  1872,  p.  206  f.  etc.)  that  the 
Synoptists  make  the  Sanhedrin  say  beforehand 
that  they  will  not  arrest  Jesus  '  on  the  feast  day,' 
and  then  actually  arrest  Him  on  that  day ;  that 
not  only  the  guards,  but  one  of  the  disciples  (Mk 
14*7||)  carries  arms,  which  on  the  feast  day  was 
not  allowed ;  that  the  trial  was  also  held  on  the 
feast  day,  which  would  be  unlawful  (on  these 
points  see  Chwolson,  op.  cit.  p.  6ff.);  that  the 
feast  day  would  not  be  called  simply  'Prepara- 
tion ' ;  that  the  phrase  '  coming  from  the  field ' 
(Mk  16^11)  means  properly  'coming  from  work'; 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  is  represented  as  buying 
a  linen  cloth  (Mk  15*8),  and  the  women  as  prepar- 
ing spices  and  ointments  (Lk  23M),  all  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  law  and  custom. 

It  follows  that  the  Synoptists  are  really  incon- 
sistent  with  themselves,  and  bear  unwilling  wit- 
ness to  the  chronology  of  St.  John.  We  may  be 
still  reluctant  to  think  that  the  contradiction  is 
final.  The  Synoptists,  so  far  as  they  identify  the 
Last  Supper  with  the  Passover,  look  as  if  they 
were  telling  the  truth.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  way  of  reconciling  the  two  accounts, 
which  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  circumstances 
to  specify. 

One  hypothesis,  which  the  writer  was  at  one 
time  tempted  to  entertain, — very  tentatively,—, 
that  the  '  Passover'  which  lay  before  the  disciples 
and  the  Sanhedrin  was  not  the  Passover  proper, 
but  the  eating  of  the  Chagigah  (so  Edersheim, 
M'Clellan,  Nosgen),  he  now  believes  to  be  unten- 
able (see  Expos.  1892,  i.  17  ff.,  182  f.,  and  Wright, 
Problems,  p.  173  ff.).  It  is  more  likely  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  regular  Passover  was 
anticipated. 

Dr.  Chwolson,  writing  as  a  Jew,  whose  interest 
in  the  question  is  purely  archaeological,  would 
account  for  such  anticipation  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  of  the  Passion,  Nisan  16  (not  14)  fell  upon 
a  Sabbath.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
argument  seems  strained  (cf.  also  Schurer  in  ThL, 
ut.  sup.). 

Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  Synoptists  have 
combined  the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  with 
that  of  some  previous  Paschal  meal  partaken  of 
by  our  Lord  (Problems,  p.  179 ff.).  But  even  if 
this  hypothesis  held  good,  it  would  hardly  meet 
the  case ;  because  it  is  just  the  details  of  the  Last 
Supper,  belonging  to  it  qua  Last  Supper  (e.g. 
the  'cup  of  blessing'),  which  remind  us  of  the 
Passover.  And,  in  any  case,  the  hypothesis  deserts 
the  documents  too  fax  to  be  at  all  capable  of  proof. 

As  the  question  at  present  stands  we  can  only 
acknowledge  our  ignorance.  [The  literature  will 
have  been  sufficiently  given  in  the  course  of  this 
section  ;  cf .  esp.  Mr.  A.  Wright's  Some  New  Testa- 
ment Problems,  London,  1898,  p.  147  ff.]. 

iii.  The  Prophetic  Teaching  of  the  Last  Week. 
— This,  too,  has  raised  difficulties  which  are  not 
only  apparent  but  real.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  no  less  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  pre- 
diction are  ascribed  to  our  Lord  during  this  week 
or  in  the  period  preceding.  There  is  (1)  the  pre- 
diction of  His  own  death  and  resurrection.  There 
is  (2)  the  prediction  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  With  this  in  the  great  passage  (Mk 
13||)  is  directly  connected  (3)  the  prediction  of  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  last  judgment  (4)  The 
discourses  in  Jn  clearly  predict  the  coming  of  the 
Paraclete  as  the  substitute  for  Christ  Himself. 
(6)  In  another  leading  passage  (Mk  9l)  a  phrase  is 
used  which  may  be  explained,  though  it  is  not 

Johannean  rather  than  the  Synoptic  tradition,  placing  the  Cruci- 
fixion not  on.  but  before,  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (»pt 
fuat  rur  i{«pmr,  En.  Pit.  8). 
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usually  explained,  of  the  remarkable  spread  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  on- 
wards. Lastly  (0),  there  is  the  explanation  which 
is  frequently  given  of  the  '  Coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man '  as  a  so-called  'historical  coming,'  a  coming 
not  exhausted  by  a  single  occasion,  but  repeated 
in  the  great  events  of  history. 

The  first  three  of  these  classes  of  predictions  are, 
in  any  case,  authentic  and  certain.  To  the  be- 
liever in  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
prophecy  of  the  Paraclete  is  equally  certain,  and 
there  is  much  which  goes  to  confirm  it  in  the  Acts 
and  Epp.  independently  of  its  direct  attestation. 
The  other  two  forms  of  prediction  are  more  hy- 
pothetical. They  have  been  introduced  more  or 
less  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties,  although  they 
may  have  substantial  grounds  of  their  own.  We 
will  not  as  yet  beg  the  question  either  way. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  as  our  documents 
stand  the  second  and  third  predictions  are  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other,  and  in  at  least 
one  other  passage  it  would  seem  as  if  It  were 
expressly  stated  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (i.e.  the  final  Coming,  the  Coming  to  Judg- 
ment) would  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  that 
generation.  We  know  that  it  has  not  so  taken 
place,  and  the  great  question  is  what  we  are  to  say 
to  this.  Is  it  an  error  in  One  who  has  never  been 
convicted  of  error  in  anything  else?  We  must 
not  endeavour  to  explain  away  facts ;  but  we  may 
interrogate  them,  and  interrogate  them  somewhat 
strictly,  to  see  whether  they  are  facts  or  no. 

We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that,  what- 
ever the  precise  language  used  by  our  Lord,  the 
disciples  would  be  exceedingly  prone  to  attribute 
to  Him  the  prediction  of  His  own  return  as  near 
at  hand.  The  connexion  of  the  Messiah  with  a 
world-wide  judgment  was  no  new  doctrine,  but 
was  a  common  feature  in  the  Jewish  apocalypses. 
But  this  return  would  seem  to  them,  as  applied  to 
our  Lord,  the  necessary  complement  of  the  life  of 
humiliation  which  He  had  led  upon  earth.  For  it 
was  reserved  the  full  triumph  over  His  enemies 
which  so  far  must  have  seemed  very  imperfect 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  would  seem  to  be  only 
foretastes  of  the  great  coming  in  glory  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  They  were  steps,  but  only 
steps,  towards  the  goal. 

We  might  have  been  sure,  even  if  we  had  not 
been  told,  that  the  disciples  would  naturally  fix 
their  thoughts  on  this  Second  Coming,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  natural  inference  for  them  to  suppose 
that  it  was  near  at  hand.  Instances  like  the  com- 
parison of  Mt  24»  =  Mk  13s*  =  Lk  21*  show  that 
the  expectation  as  to  time  was  not  fixed  but  vari- 
able. 

On  the  other  side,  no  doubt,  must  be  set  the  fact 
that  in  the  apostolic  circle  the  belief  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  Second  Coming  was  almost  universal 
(1  Th  4"f-,  1  Co  7«»*"-  Iff",  2  Co  5»,  Ro  13»- »  Ph 
45,  1  P  4',  1  Jn  2'8,  Rev  1»  221°  etc.).  The  obvious 
conclusion  to  draw  from  this  would  be  that  the 
belief  had  a  common  root  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself. 

And  in  favour  of  that  conclusion  might  be 
quoted  the  language  of  1  Th  416,  though  it  may  be 
questioned  how  much  of  this  is  a  'word  of  the 
Lord,'  and  how  much  the  construction  put  upon 
it  by  St.  Paul.  The  ease  with  which  the  apostles 
postponed  their  expectation  under  the  teaching  of 
events  would  tell  against  the  supposition  that  the 
words  of  Christ  had  been  precise  on  the  subject ; 
and  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  Gospels  there 
are  many  hints  that  the  time  of  the  Second  Coming 
could  not  be  fixed  precisely  and  might  be  distant 
(Mt  24s7-61 1|  26w-w-  M).  These  passages  are  indeed 
so  clear  that  they  may  be  fairly  said  to  neutralize 
those  which  are  quoted  on  the  other  side,  and  to 


heighten  the  probability  that  the  apparent  defi- 
niteness  of  these  other  passages  is  due  to  the  dis- 
ciples rather  than  to  the  Master. 

But  another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  to 
remove  the  difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  places  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  near  at  hand  refers,  not  to  the 
final  coming,  but  to  another  kind  of  coming  in  the 
great  events  of  history.  The  prologue  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  appears  to  point  to  such  repeated 
comings  (Jn  1»);  and  if  any  event  deserves  the 
name,  it  might  well  be  given  to  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  turning- 
points  of  history,  and  had  a  momentous  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  Lord  directly  predicted  this  cata- 
strophe ;  and  it  might  well  seem  that  the  pas- 
sages which  apparently  speak  of  the  final  coming 
as  near  were  due  to  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  between  the  two  events  regarded  as 
'  Comings.' 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  this  idea  of 
repeated  coming  can  be  made  good.  Most  recent 
writers  are  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  a  modernism 
(Schwartzkopff,  Weissagungen  Jesu  Christi,  etc. 
p.  165;  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  TTieol.  i.  816).  It  is 
also  very  doubtful  whether  it  has  any  real  support 
in  OT.  What  the  prophets  looked  forward  to  was 
1  the  day  of  the  Lord  '—a  single  great  intervention 
of  God — not  a  day  or  succession  of  days. 

On  this  point  the  writer  la  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  note 
which  he  has  received  from  Dr.  Driver :  1  The  usual  expression  Is 
"  the  day  of  J'  " :  In  Is  2U,  however.  It  la  lndef.  ("  for  there  is  a 
day  for/'  etc.,  or  "  J"  hath  a  day  ") ;  Zee  141  has  also  "  a  day  "  ; 
Ezk  80*  Is  lit.  "  For  near  ia  a  day,  and  near  Is  a  day  for  J  "  ; 
Is  84'  "For  there  la  a  day  of  vengeance  for  J"  (or  "J"  bath"), 
a  year  of  recompense  for,"  etc. :  also  "  his  days  "  In  apparently 
the  same  sense.  Job  24".  But  these  hardly  differ  except  form- 
ally from  the  usual  "day  of  J"."  I  do  not  think  that  a  succes- 
sion of  judgments  Is  represented  under  this  figure — except,  of 
course,  in  so  far  as  what  the  prophet  pictured  as  taking  place  in 
a  single  day  was  in  reality  effected  gradually.1 

Another  hypothesis,  however,  also  appears  de- 
serving of  consideration.  The  strongest  of  all  the 
passages  which  would  make  our  Lord  expressly 
predict  His  own  Second  Coming  within  the  apos- 
tolic age  itself  is  Mt  1638  <  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
There  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here  which 
shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom.'  But  when 
we  compare  this  with  the  parallels,  Mk  91  =  Lk  9s7 
it  is  clear  that  the  words  Son  of  Man  are  intrusive, 
and  that  the  clause  really  runs,  'till  they  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  come  with  power '  (om.  '  with 
power,'  Lk).  It  is  not  the  '  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
his  kingdom,'  but  the  '  kingdom '  itself  which 
comes. 

What  is  meant  by  the  kingdom  here  ?  Is  it  not 
a  very  natural  interpretation  to  explain  it  of  that 
great  intervention  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
world,  that  great  influx  of  Divine  powers  and 
energies  which  dates  from  Pentecost?  In  other 
words,  is  it  not  natural  to  equate  it  with  the 
promise  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  it  is  implied  that  the  coming  of  the  Para- 
clete is  equivalent  to  the  coming  of  Christ  Him- 
self ?  (Jn  14i«-«). 

The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  respecting 
the  Paraclete  is  already  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  St.  Paul ;  and 
if  the  explanation  just  suggested*  holds  good,  it 
would  be  also  confirmed  from  another  and  unex- 
pected quarter. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  tendency  Id  the  advanced 
libera)  camp  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  apocalyptic  and  eschato- 
logical  element  In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  The  chief  meant) 
through  which  this  is  done  has  been  the  supposed  discovery 

*  A  similar  view  Is  taken  by  Haupt,  p.  133  f.,  and  apparently 
also  by  Bruston  (Holtzmann,  tfeuUst.  Theol.  1. 815  n.),  but  com- 
mended itself  to  the  writer  of  this  Independently. 
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that  In  the  discourse  of  Mk  18  I  there  i»  Incorporated  a  '  Little 
Apocalypse '  of  Jewish  ( Welasllcker)  or  Jewish-Christian  (Colanl, 
Pflelderer,  Welffenbach)  origin,  usually  regarded  as  a  'fly- 
sheet'  composed  In  a.d.  6T-«o  during  the  troubles  which  Imme- 
diately preceded  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  Identified  with  the 
•  oracle  *  which  led  to  the  Sight  of  the  Christians  to  Pella  (Eus. 
HE  in.  t.  8).  The  first  to  hit  upon  this  idea  was  Colani  (Jim* 
Christ  et  lea  Croyancea  Menaianique*  de  eon  Tempt,  ed.  2, 
ISM,  p.  201  ft".),  who  was  followed  by  Welzsscker,  Pflelderer, 
and  on  an  elaborate  scale  by  Welffenbach,  Die  WiederkuufU- 
gedanken  Jem,  Leipzig,  1S*8.  This  last-named  work  is  usually 
referred  to  as  having  established  the  position.  In  the  final  form 
of  the  theory  the  *  nv-sheet  '  In  question  Is  supposed  to  consist 
ot  Mk  187-*»  (  "-» |  j  *>-si  |.  And  It  Is  true  that  these  verses 
are  fairly  detachable  from  the  rest  and  make  a  fairly  compact 
whole. 

By  thus  eliminating  the  central  passage  on  which  the  eschato- 
logical  teaching  of  Jesus  seemed  to  rest,  it  became  not  very 
difficult  to  explain  away  that  teaching  altogether.  Welffenbach 
did  so  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  critically  verified  allusions  to 
the  Second  Coming  of  the  Messiah  all  originally  referred  to  Hi* 
Bemrrectivn,  the  predictions  of  which  formed  the  genuine 
nucleus  out  of  which  the  rest  had  grown  through  misunder- 
standing of  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  blending  with  them  of 
current  apocalyptic  doctrines.  By  this  expedient,  Weiffenbacn, 
whose  object  was  leas  radical  than  that  of  most  of  those  who 
went  with  him,  escaped  some  real  difficulties ;  but  Just  In  this 
It  may  tie  doubted  whether  he  has  found  any  follower.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  critical  analysis  of  Mk  18 1  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  whole  construction ;  and  that  has  not  perhaps  as  yet  Men 
brought  to  any  final  solution. 

iv.  The  Last  Supper. — The  part  of  the  Last 
Supper  of  which  it  is  most  incumbent  upon  us  to 
speak  here  is  its  culmination  in  the  solemn  acts 
and  words  which  institute  the  second  of  the  two 
great  Sacraments.  Besides  the  debates  of  centuries 
which  have  gathered  round  this  subject,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  in  recent  years  which 
require  discussion.  In  particular,  new  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  text  of  one  of  our  leading 
authorities.  And  our  first  step  must  be  to  deter- 
mine as  nearly  as  we  can  its  exact  bearing. 

(1)  The  Text  of  Lk  22"-20.— The  importance  of 
this  section  is  such,  and  it  is  so  desirable  that  the 
evidence  should  be  given  with  completeness  and 
precision,  that  we  may  be  forgiven  if  in  this 
instance  we  print  the  full  text  of  the  original 
(after  Greek  RV),  and  then  proceed  to  give  the 
more  crucial  variants  in  technical  fashion. 

The  evidence  of  the  leading  Latin  MSS  Is  given  In  full ;  that 
of  the  two  oldest  forms  of  the  Syriac  Version  In  a  re  translation, 
based  for  the  Sinai  MS  on  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Men,  and  for  the 
Curetonlan  on  Baethgen.  For  the  Coptic  Version  the  new 
critical  edition  Is  used  (Oxford,  1898). 

Lk  22M-1W.  14  Kat  ore  tyirtn  17  »pa,  iviweff*,  koI  ot  avtfoToAot 
tritv  aim?.  15  Kal  «Itr«  wfibi  avrovc,  *Eirt*vrua  «ir«*vpipra  Tivro 
TO  waa\a  4>ay€tv  ptv"  i/pMV  wpb  rov  p*  waBttV  u  Atfyw  yap  vplv, 
OTt  oit  pit  4>dy<*  avro,  cu*s  orov  ffAi)p»6j}  iv  Tp  SdurtAvtf  rov  6«ov. 
17  x«(  ot(ifi€t»K  voTTipiov  tv\aptary)vaK  «Z*f,  Ao  Arr«  rovro,  Kat 
oia-ieoto-arf  fit  Javrovt*  11  kiyt  yap  but*,  on  ov  p\h  vtt>  dire  rov 
vvv  awb  rov  ytvvrtiiarot  rijs  auwiXov  is  orov  ij  Sao-iAeia  rov  *3«ov 
cAv*n.  19  tat  AaBwv  aprov  •vxapto*rifo~a*-  cxAao-c,  Kai  i&vKtv  avroif 
Xiyutv,  Touto  ivrt  rb  aatpa  pov  to  vtrip  vputv  8tioptvov  rovro 
voielr*  tis  rl)v  ip-yv  avaptrnatv.  K  not  rb  -ronjptov  axravrc-ic  prri 
rb  5fiVKTj<roi  kiyvr,  Tovro  rb  -ronipiov  J)  Katvin  6tm$^wn  iv  rif 
aipari  pov,  rb  vtrip  itpmv  tKxvvoptvov. 

Locum  integrum  Habent  Codd.  Greets,  et  Vertt.  omn.,  Ut 
lantum  teetibue  excepti*  qui  infra  nomirwnlur ;  item 
Latt.  cfq  Vulg. ;  agnosount,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  It.  40; 
Eus.  Can. ;  Bas.  qua  feruntur  Sthiea ;  CyrlL  Alex. 
Comm  in  Luc. 

Om.  vv.'«-  "•>«  Cod.  Copt  tt  (Catena  Ourwoniana,  eaxerpto 
ut  videtur  Tito  [Boetrenrt]). 

Om.  vv."-  M  Loct.  82,  Pesh.  codd. 

Om.  w.4*- 10  rb  vwip  i/pMV  itoop-.—ixxuriperoVf  D  a  ff*  i  L 

lied  em  omisaia  tranep.  vv.w.tt  ita  ut  partem  v.J9  pri- 
orem  aequantur  b  e.  [u  Dloo  enlm  vobls,  qulaex  hoc  non 
manducabo  Ulud,  donee  ...  In  regno  del.  19  Et,  accepto 
pane,  gradas  egit,  et  freglt,  et  dedlt  tills. 17  dlcens :  Hoc  est 
corpus  meum.  Et  accepto  callce,  gratias  egit ;  et  dixit : 
Acclpite  hoc  et  dlvidlte  Inter  vos.  u  dlco  enlm  vobls, 
quod  non  blbam  de  generatione  hac  vltis  hujus,  donee 
regnura  del  venlat.  **  Verumtamen  ecce  manus,  etc.  b 
**  Dico  enlm  vobls  quia  Jam  non  manducabo  Ulud  doneque 
adimphwr  In  regno  di.  19  et  accepit  panem  et  gratias 
egit  et  freglt  et  dedlt  els  *'  dioens  hoc  est  corpus  men.  Et 
accepit  callce  et  gratias  egit  et  dixit  acclpite  vlvlte  Inter 
vos.  dico  enim  vobls  amodo  non  yiyam  (tic)  amodo  de 
pottone  vltis  quoadusque  regnnm  dl  venlat  varum  ecce 
manus,  etc.  ej. 


Item  tranep.  vv.1T- 18  omieeo  (Cur.)  vel  partim  interject* 
(Sin.)  v.w  Syrr.  (Sin. -Cur.).  fIa  . .  .  «w«  orov  airAi)pM9p  iv 
rjj  ^ao•.  rov  *>«ot>.  19  Kal  AaSwv  aprov  cvxaptffTno'at 
tKkaotv  koi  itxuKtv  atrott  Myuv  rovro  <rri  to  o-mua  pov 
TO  i/vip  vuitv  ii&opevov  (oyn.  Cur.)*  rovro  trotctrf  cttr  rifr 
ipTjv  ava  pvjftriv.  17  teat  (tuo*avrwc  p.*ra  to  Sttnvii<rai  in*, 
ew  v.90  Sin.)  Se^aptvtK  vorijptov  (re/  rb  tror.)  ei)(afno~rri<rat 
cttrc*  Aa^crc  TOtrro  Siaptpiaare  «tt  cavTovf  (tovto  tart  rb 
alpa  pov  [q]  KatvTt  i\aB^Kn  add.  (Sin.),  keyw  (in*,  yap 
Sin.)  iip.lv  on  awb  rov  vvv  ov  ^ij  wtvt  awb  rov  yevvij-iaTtK 
rovrov  t%  dfivtfAov  (vel  om.  ?)  <<ov  orov  tg  Sao*,  rov  Btov 
**•»]. 

To  the  textual  critic  these  phenomena  are  fairly 
clear.  The  omission  of  vv."*--0  (D  a  ff1  i  1)  belongs 
to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Western  text.  The  next 
step  (be)  was  to  transpose  the  order  of  vv.17- 18  and 
19»,  so  as  to  make  the  sequence  of  the  Bread  and 
the  Cup  corrrespond  to  that  in  the  other  authorities. 
The  next  (Cur.)  was  to  supplement  the  words  re- 
lating to  the  Bread  from  1  Co  11s*.  The  next 
(Sin.)  was  to  supplement  in  like  manner  the  part 
relating  to  the  Cup  by  somewhat  free  interpola- 
tions partly  suggested  by  Mt,  Mk,  but  mainly  from 
1  Co  In  this  instance  Syr.-Sin.  represents  a 

later  stage  than  Syr.-Cur.,  though  it  is  more  often 
earlier.  The  omissions  of  w.[16]  w-n  are  prob- 
ably not  important. 

We  have  then  confronting  each  other  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  Western  text,  which  is  shorter, 
makes  Lk  transpose  the  order  of  the  Bread  and 
the  Cup,  and  omits  all  mention  of  a  second  Cup, 
and  the  great  mass  of  Gk.  MSS  and  other  authori- 
ties, which  introduce  a  second  Cup,  or  second  men- 
tion of  the  Cup,  and  fill  out  the  whole  mainly  from 
St.  Paul.  We  cannot  doubt  that  both  these  types 
of  text  existed  early  in  the  2nd  cent.  Either  may 
be  original.  And  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases 
where  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  text  which  we  call  Western.  The  temptation 
to  expand  was  much  stronger  than  to  contract; 
and  the  double  mention  of  the  Cup  raises  real 
difficulties  of  the  kind  which  suggest  interpolation. 

(2)  Relation  of  the  Texts  to  each  other. — The  adop- 
tion of  the  Western  text  of  Lk  greatly  diminishes 
the  coincidences  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 
Indeed  it  reduces  them  to  the  practically  equivalent 
tvxapuTTf)o-at  for  eiXoyiJo-at  (in  reference  to  the  Bread , 
Mt,  Mk  use  it  of  the  Cup).  The  greatest  loss  is 
that  of  the  apparent  confirmation  by  St,  Luke 
of  the  command  to  repeat  the  rite  in  memory 
of  its  Founder.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  introduction  of  this  into  the  text  of 
Lk,  which — to  obtain  the  circulation  it  had — must 
have  taken  place  exceedingly  early,  and  must  have 
been  carried  out  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church,  is  not  even  stronger  testimony  to  the 
current  practice  of  the  Church  than  that  of  a 
single  writer  could  be,  even  tnongh  that  writer 
was  an  evangelist. 

As  to  the  main  lines  of  the  rite  all  the  authorities 
are  agreed.  All  note  the  taking  of  the  Bread,  the 
blessing  (or  'giving  thanks'),  the  breaking,  the 
words,  'This  is  my  Body.'  All  note  the  Cup, 
which  both  in  the  Synoptic  (Mt,  Mk)  and  Pauline 
tradition  is  related  to  the  [new]  Covenant  in- 
augurated by  the  shedding  of  the  Blood  of  the 
Messiah.  In  the  Synoptics  (Mt,  Mk,  Lk)  there  is 
an  express  mention  of  the  giving  of  the  Bread  to 
the  disciples,  with  the  further  command,  'Take' 
(Mt,  Mk),  'eat'  (Mt),  and  a  like  communication  of 
the  Cup  (Synoptics,  though  with  some  difference 
of  phrase).  And  whereas  St,  Paul  emphasizes  the 
redemptive  value  of  the  sacrificed  Body  (ro  inrio 
dii&r  lectio  vera),  Mt,  Mk  do  the  same  for  the 
shedding  of  the  Blood  (to  rtol  [for«V]  xoWwr  tVcx"** 
vipLtvop  Mt,  Mk,  and  tit  iqttoiw  apapriuiv  Mt).  St. 
Paul  not  only  doubles  the  command  for  repetition, 
but  also  adds,  '  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.* 
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(3)  Other  NT  Evidence. — We  thus  have  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sacrament  fully  set  before  us.  But  if 
we  look  at  one  of  the  documents  upon  which  we 
have  been  drawing,  the  first  in  order  of  writing, 
though  it  is  only  incidentally  historical,  1  Co  11, 
we  find  there  that  the  Sacrament  proper  is  asso- 
ciated with  something  else — the  common  meal  or 
agape  ( Jude  u,  2  P  2U  var.  led. ) .  We  ask  ourselves 
what  can  be  the  origin  of  this  association?  It 
can  hardly  go  back  to  the  original  institution. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  association  arose  out 
<n  the  state  of  koiwvI*  described  in  Ac  2^-  44~46  43*-3 

Perhaps  it  goes  back  further  still,  at  least  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  period.  For  one  of  the 
characteristic  expressions  is  ii  /cXdVu  rov  tprov,  k\$v 
ioror  (Ac  241- 46),  of  which  Blass  says,  1  est  autem 
x\£r  rhy  tprov  Bollemnis  designatio  cense  dominicse.' 
It  must,  however,  be  somewhat  wider  than  that, 
for  in  the  immediate  context  we  have  xXurres  rt 
Kar  olxov  tprov  nereMp.pavoi'  rpotpijs,  k.t.\.,  where 
Tpo<f>ij  would  seem  to  embrace  the  common  meal  as 
well  as  the  Eucharist. 

We  are  reminded  further  that  the  same  phrase 
y  (xara/(Xpi>)  Apron  is  repeatedly  used  of  a  solemn 
act  of  our  Lord  independently  of  the  Eucharist 
( Mk  6"  ||  8°  || »».  Lk  24»°).  And  we  gather  from  the 
context  of  the  last  passage  that  there  was  some- 
thing distinctive  in  this  particular  act  by  which 
our  Lord  was  recognized  (Lk  24").  We  are  re- 
minded also  of  the  many  instances  in  which  atten- 
tion is  specially  called  to  the  'blessing1  (ei\oyeir  or 
tixapiarttv)  of  food  by  our  Lord.  They  are  the 
same  words  which  are  used  in  connexion  with  the 
sacramental  Bread  and  the  sacramental  Cup. 

There  is  something  in  these  facts  which  is  not 
quite  fully  explained.  There  are  lacunae  in  our 
knowledge  which  we  would  fain  fill  up  if  we  could. 
The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  appears  to  have 
connexions  both  backwards  and  forwards — back- 
wards with  other  meals  which  our  Lord  ate  together 
with  His  disciples,  forwards  with  those  common 
meals  which  very  early  came  into  existence  in 
the  Apostolic  Church.  But  the  exact  nature  and 
method  of  these  connexions  our  materials  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  clear  to  us. 

(4)  Significance  of  the  Eucharist. — We  feel  these 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  when  we  pass  on  to  con- 
sider the  significance  of  the  Sacrament.  Certainly 
Harnack  was  not  wholly  wrong,  however  far  we 
may  think  him  from  being  wholly  right,  when  he 
held  that  the  primary  object  of  Christ's  blessing 
was  the  meal  as  such,  in  its  simplest  elements,  not 
specifically  bread  and  wine  (cf.  TtTVH.  ii.  13"). 

The  prominence  riven  to  the  meal  and  to  the  natural  pro* 
ducts  of  the  earth  which  contribute  to  It,  finds  some  support  in 
the  eucharlstlc  prayers  of  the  JHdacJU.  *  First,  as  regards  the 
cup :  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine  of 
thy  son  David  which  thou  madest  known  unto  us  through  thy 
Son  Jesus ;  thine  Is  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  as  re- 
gards the  broken  bread :  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  our  Father, 
for  the  life  and  knowledge  which  thou  didst  make  known  to  us 
through  thy  Son  Jesus ;  thine  Is  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered  upoo  the  mountains,  and 
being  gathered  together  became  one,  so  may  thy  Church  be 
gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  Into  thy  kingdom  ; 
for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
ever  and  ever.  .  .  .  Thou,  Almighty  Master,  didst  create  all 
things  for  thy  name's  sake,  and  didst  give  food  and  drink  unto 
men  for  enjoyment,  that  they  might  render  thanks  to  thee; 
but  didst  bestow  upon  us  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal 
life  through  thy  Son '  (Did.  Ix.  2-4,  x.  8). 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  an  injustice  both  to 
the  ancient  and  to  the  modern  writer  if  we  sup- 
posed that  they  had  in  view  only  the  gifts  of  God 
in  nature.  Harnack  writes :  '  The  Lord  instituted 
a  meal  in  commemoration  of  His  death,  or  rather 
He  described  the  food  of  the  body  as  His  Flesh 
and  Blood,  i.e.  as  the  food  of  the  soul  (through 
the  forgiveness  of  sins),  when  it  was  partaken  of 
with  thanksgiving,  in  memory  of  His  death  '•  (op. 


cit.  p.  139).  And  the  DidacM  looks  beyond  the 
physical  eating  and  drinking  to  the  '  spiritual  f oo J 
and  drink,'  and  to  the  'eternal  life'  bestowed 
through  the  Son  ;  and  when  it  speaks  of  the  '  holy 
vine  of  David,'  there  is  at  least  an  allusion  to  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  if  not  directly  to 
the  Johannean  allegory  of  the  Vine. 

We  thus  come  round  to  an  aspect  of  the  Supper 
which  has  been  emphasized  and  illustrated,  especi- 
ally by  Spitta.  There  are  allusions  not  only  in  the 
immediate  context  of  the  words  of  institution 
(Mk  14'<*  ||),  but  also  elsewhere  (Lk  14" '  Blessed  is 
he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God' ; 
cf.  Mt  811  222ff-  26'0)  to  the  language  in  use  among 
the  Jews  respecting  the  great  Messianic  banquet. 
This  took  its  start  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophets  (e.g.  Is  26"),  and  has  points  of  contact 
with  prominent  passages  in  the  Wisdom  literature. 
Thus  in  Pr  9s  Wisdom  issues  her  invitation,  '  Come, 
eat  ye  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which 
I  have  mingled ' ;  which  is  taken  up  in  Sir  2419-21 
'They  that  eat  me  shall  yet  be  _  hungry,  and  they 
that  drink  me  shall  yet  be  thirsty.'  And  in  a  like 
connexion  the  idea  of  the  manna  is  applied  in 
Wis  16*--  '  Thou  gavest  thy  people  angels'  food  to 
eat,  and  bread  ready  for  their  use  didst  thou  pro- 
vide from  heaven  without  their  toil.  .  .  .  For  thy 
nature  (ij  intbaravlt  rov)  manifested  thy  sweetness 
toward  thy  children.' 

We  are  clearly  upon  the  line  of  thought  which 
links  on  to  the  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum.  Indeed,  we  meet  here  with  the  same 
phenomenon  that  has  already  come  before  us  on 
other  sides  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  current 
ideas  are  not  discarded,  but  taken  up  on  to  a  higher 
plane  and  filled  with  a  new  content.  We  have 
seen  that  Wisdom  was  regarded  as  giving  her- 
self to  be  'eaten'  (i.e.  spiritually  appropriated 
and  assimilated).  Philo  repeatedly  identities  the 
manna  with  the  Logos  (Spitta  refers  to  ed.  Man- 
gey,  i.  120,  214,  484,  564).  Hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  rvevnaTi- 
k&v  Pou/m  and  Tuvjianrif  t6/ux,  the  miraculously- 
given  meat  and  drink  which  nourished  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  being  treated  as  typical  of  the 
Christian  Sacrament.  In  1  Co  10-  it  is  not  the 
water,  but  the  stricken  rock  as  the  source  of  the 
water,  which  St.  Paul  identifies  with  Christ  Him- 
self. But  a  little  further  he  says  plainly,  '  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?' 
(ib.  v.w).  And  in  Jn  6*8-51  our  Lord  is  made  to 
describe  Himself  as  the  'living  bread  which  came 
down  out  of  heaven,'  and  it  is  explained  that  the 
bread  which  He  will  give  is  His  flesh,  for  the  life 
of  the  world. 

We  take  the  view  that  the  discourse  in  question 
does  not  relate  directly  to  the  Eucharist.  But  it 
does  not  do  so  only  because  it  expresses  the  larger 
idea  of  which  the  Eucharist  is  a  particular  con- 
crete embodiment,  the  one  leading  embodiment 
which  Christ  has  bequeathed  to  His  Church.  As 
there  is  a  communion  with  Him  which  is  wider 
than — though  it  culminates  in — that  which  we  call 
icar  iiox^i",  the  Holy  Communion,  so  is  there  a 
sense  in  which  He  is  the  Bread  from  heaven,  which 
is  wider  than  that  in  which  He  is  given  through 
the  sacramental  Bread,  but  it  is  that  bread  of  which 
He  said,  '  This  is  my  Body,  which  is  for  you.' 

The  parallelism  between  Jn  6*1  and  1  Co  ll2*  (cf. 
Mk  14*- 1|)  is  so  close  that  we  are  certainly  justified 
in  interpreting  the  words  of  institution  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sacrament  itself  is  inter- 
preted by  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

No  writer  has  brought  out  this  aspect  of  the 
Supper  as  signifying  primarily  the  spiritual  assimi- 
lation of  Christ  more  forcibly  than  Spitta.  But 
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when  he  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  Eucharist 
has  no  relation  to  His  death,  it  is  sheer  paradox, 
which  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  most  arbi- 
trary methods. 

The  assimilation  of  Christ  does  not  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  the  Sacrament.  If  we  take  the  words 
of  institution  as  they  stand,  another  idea  is  even 
more  prominent.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  how  far  the  Last  Supper  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Paschal  meal.  St.  Paul 
describes  the  Death  of  Christ  as  the  Christian 
Passover  (1  Co  67),  and  not  only  he  but  other  NT 
writers  apply  to  that  Death  the  language  of  Sac- 
rifice. But  the  particular  sacrifice  with  which  our 
Lord's  own  words  most  directly  connect  it  is  the 
sacrifice,  or  group  of  sacrifices,  which  inaugurated 
the  Covenant  (Ex  24*-").  As  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  of  God  and  upon  the  people 
ratified  the  covenant  between  Israel  and  Israel's 
God,  so  (it  was  implied)  by  partaking  of  the  conse- 
crated symbol  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  the  Christian 
had  brought  home  to  him  his  share  in  the  new 
Covenant — a  covenant  which  had  at  once  its  ines- 
timable privileges  and  its  obligations.  It  was  the 
means  of  admission  to  the  state  of  Divine  favour, 
and  it  bound  over  those  who  were  admitted  to  that 
favour  to  a  life  of  loyal  service.  Here,  too,  if  we 
want  a  comment  on  the  words  of  institution,  we 
may  seek  it  rightly  in  the  later  NT  writings.  For 
words  could  not  well  be  more  strongly  attested 
than  those  which  accompany  the  giving  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  cup,  and  together  they  converge 
upon  a  rooUidea  which  is  expanded  most  directly 
in  He  I)18-2",  but  is  also  illustrated  by  Ro  2,™  5W- 
8'*,  Eph  1',  1  P  1»,  Un  V  22,  Rev  1*. 

If  we  start  from  the  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  Sacrifice,  then  it  lies  near  at  hand  to  conceive 
of  the  Sacrament  as  the  sacred  meal  which  follows 
the  sacrifice.  In  this  there  would  be  combined  the 
universal  and  immemorial  significance  of  such 
meals  as  an  act  of  communion  at  once  with  the 
Deity  worshipped  and  of  the  worshippers  with 
each  other.  This  double  communion,  under  this 
aspect  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  seems  clearly  indi- 
cated in  1  Co  1016f-21,  but  it  is  also  suggested  by 
the  words  of  institution,  taken  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  general  participation 
('Drink  ye  all,''  '  they  all  drank'). 

(5)  Critical  Theories. — A  common  feature  in 
recent  critical  theories  respecting  the  Last  Supper 
is  the  denial  that  the  command,  'This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  mc,'  formed  part  of  the  original 
institution  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  particular 
circumstances  which  marked  this  solemn  parting 
meal  were  meant  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of  a 
permanent  Sacrament.  This  view  was  put  forward 
about  the  same  time,  and,  it  is  probable,  independ- 
ently, in  England  by  Dr.  P.  Gardner  ( The  Origin 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  London,  1803),  and  in  Ger- 
many by  JUlicher  in  the  vol.  of  essays  in  honour 
of  \Veiz8iicker  (Theol.  Abkandl.  etc.,  Freiburg 
i.  B.  1892),  and  by  Spitta  (Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  d. 
Urchristentums,  GSttingen,  1893).  The  English 
writer  is  the  most  thoroughgoing.  Assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  WH  text  of  Lk  22"- »  St.  Paul 
is  left  as  the  sole  authority  for  the  express  command 
of  repetition.  It  is  then  argued  from  the  phrasing 
of  1  Co  ll28  'I  received  of  the  Lord,'  that  the 
whole  account  belongs  to  one  of  St.  Paul's  ecstatic 
revelations,  and  has  not  a  solid  historical  founda- 
tion. In  default  of  this  it  is  thought  that  the 
apostle  had  been  influenced  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  central  point  in  which  'appears  to 
have  been  a  sacred  repast  of  which  the  initiated 
partook,  and  by  means  of  which  they  had  com- 
munion with  the  gods'  (p.  18). 


How  St.  Paul  could  confuse  such  subtle  external 
influences  with  a  revelation  'from  the  Lord,'  and 
how  he  came  to  deliver  as  authoritative  instruc- 
tions to  the  Corinthians  what  he  had  (upon  the 
theory)  only  himself  acquired  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth,  are  only  incidental  questions.  We  cannot 
tell  precisely  how  St.  Paul  received  his  knowledge 
in  such  a  sense  that  he  could  refer  it  to  the  Lord. 
But  the  solemn  simplicity  of  phrase  reads  like 
history,  and,  so  far  as  other  authorities  exist,  it  is 
completely  verified.  In  any  case,  it  is  incredible 
that  a  usage  which  is  thus  treated  as  practically 
the  invention  of  St.  Paul  could  have  spread  from 
an  outlying  Gentile  Church  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  We  cannot  doubt  that  not  only  the 
Synoptic  version  of  the  Supper,  but  its  repetition 
as  a  Sacrament,  had  their  origin  in  the  Mother 
Church.  The  K\d><s  tov  (tprov  of  Ac  2**- «'  is  an 
indication  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  the  Didache.  Spitta's 
theory,  that  the  repeated  Sacrament  was  due,  not 
to  a  command  of  Christ  Himself,  but  to  the  spon- 
taneous instinct  of  affectionate  recollection  among 
His  disciples,  is  more  possible,  but  still  gratuitous 
and  hypercritical.  We  may  not  allege  the  witness 
of  St.  Luke  himself  in  confirmation  of  St.  Paul, 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  636  sup.),  the 
familiar  text  of  his  Gospel  is  no  less  valid  evidence 
of  the  common  belief  and  practice. 

Of  the  critical  theories  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Eucharist,  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned 
is  the  most  important.  Harnack's  contention,  that 
it  was  sometimes  administered  with  water  instead 
of  wine,  not  only  here  and  there  among  the  sects, 
but  In  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  the  Early  Church  than  to  the  Life 
of  our  Lord.  It  turns,  however,  upon  a  somewhat 
cavalier  treatment  of  the  text  of  Justin,  and  has 
met  with  strong  opposition  and  (it  is  believed) 
practically  no  acceptance. 

LmsRATFRE. — A  summary  may  be  (riven  of  the  more  recent 
special  literature  to  most  of  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Lobsteln,  La  Doctrine  d e  la  Cine,  Lausanne,  1Ss9  ;  a  lucid  ex- 
position dating  from  the  time  before  the  rise  of  the  newer 
theories.  A  reasonable  criticism  may  go  back  to  (t  with  advant- 
age. Harnack,  TV  vn.  II..  1S91  (replies  by  Zahn.  Brot  u.  Wein, 
Leipzig,  1S92;  Jutlcher,  as  below;  Headlam.  Claw.  Rev.  1*98, 
p.  08) ;  .Ililicher  in  Theol.  Abhandlungen  V.  von  Weiz*dcl'er 
pewidmet,  Freiburg  i.  B.  1892 ;  Spitta,  Zur  Ge*ch.  u.  /.if.  d. 
tjrchritlentum*,  Gdttlngcn ;  P.  Gardner,  The  Origin  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  London,  1898  (comp.  also  a  criticism  bv  Mr. 
Wright,  XT  Problem*,  p.  184  ft.) ;  Grafe  In  Z.  f.  Theul.  «. 
Kirche,  1S95  (said  to  be  an  excellent  summary  of  the  contro- 
versy) ;  Bchultzen,  Da*  Abendmtihl  im  2?T,  "Gottingen.  1SA9 
(also  a  full  review  and  examination) ;  Schaefer,  Dae  Iferrennmhl, 
Gutersloh,  1S9T.  Bp.  Wordsworth's  Visitation  Addresses  on 
The  Holy  Communion  (2nd  ed.  1S92),  though  written  before  the 
controversy  and  dealing  largely  with  the  liturgical  aspect  of 
the  question,  may  be  specially  commended  to  English  readers. 

v.  The  Resurrection. — For  our  present  pur- 
pose the  discussion  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  will  resolve  itself  into  a  consideration  of 
(1)  the  evidence  attesting  the  fact ;  (2)  the  sequence 
of  the  events,  or  the  appearances  which  followed 
the  Resurrection  ;  (3)  the  explanations  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  Resurrection 
without  miracle  ;  (4)  its  doctrinal  significance. 

(1)  The  Attestation. — A  fact  so  stupendous  as 
the  Resurrection  needs  to  be  supported  by  strong 
evidence,  and  very  strong  evidence  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  is  forthcoming ;  but  all  parts 
of  it  are  not  of  equal  value,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
authorities  should  be  compared  with  each  other 
and  critically  estimated. 

When  this  is  done  one  piece  of  evidence  drops 
almost  entirely  to  the  rear — the  concluding  verses 
of  St.  Mark.  This  is  not  invalidated  merely  by 
the  fact  that  the  verses  were  probably  not  part  of 
the  original  Gospel.  Since  Mr.  Conybeare's  dis- 
covery of  the  Armenian  MS,  which  appears  to 
refer  them  to  the  '  presbyter  Ariston '  or  'Aristion,' 
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it  is  fair  to  attach  that  name  to  them,  because, 
although  the  authority  is  but  slender,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  compete  with  it ;  and  the  Aristion 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  30)  as  one  of  the 
'  elders '  consulted  by  Papias,  would  suit  the  con- 
ditions as  well  as  any  one  else  belonging  to  the 
same  generation  (say  a.d.  100-125).  Such  an  au- 
thority cannot  be  wholly  without  weight;  if  it 
represented  a  distinct  line  of  tradition,  its  weight 
would  be  considerable.  But  when  the  verses  Mk 
16*-"  are  examined,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
earlier  portion  of  them  is  really  a  summary  of  the 
narratives  in  the  extant  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John,  and  therefore  adds  nothing  to  these  Gos- 
pels beyond  such  further  sanction  as  the  name  of 
Aristion  may  give  to  them.  It  is  proof  that  the 
statements  in  those  Gospels  were  accepted  as  sat- 
isfactory by  a  prominent  Church  teacher,  him- 
self a  depositary  of  tradition,  in  the  region  where 
St.  John  had  been  active.  So  much  the  verses 
contribute,  but  not  more. 

There  is  still  some  mystery  hanging  over  the 
close  of  the  Second  Gospel.  The  most  probable 
view  appears  to  be  that  its  original  conclusion  has 
been  lost — it  is  more  likely  than  not — by  some 
purely  mechanical  accident.  The  fragment  that 
remains,  Mk  16'-8,  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
trace  it  to  its  source.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  it 
was  complete,  we  should  have  to  say  that  St. 
Mark  was  not  here  drawing  upon  the  Petrine  tra- 
dition, because  that  tradition  could  not  have  failed 
to  speak  of  the  appearance  to  Peter  himself.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  that  was  contained  in  the 
missing  portion. 

This  may  detract  somewhat  from  the  weight  of 
the  common  Synopt.  narrative,  which  is  here  disap- 
pointingly meagre.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  throw 
the  absence  of  any  mark  of  Petrine  origin  into  the 
one  scale,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence which  it  is  fair  to  throw  into  the  other.  All 
through  the  history  of  the  Passion  St.  Luke  has 
access  to  a  special  source,  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  been  oral,  but  which  gave  him 
some  items  of  good  information.  This  information 
Telates  especially  to  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas 
(Lk  237-12),  and  it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with  the 
particular  mention  of  '  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward'  in  Lk  8s.  Now  this  very  same 
Joanna  appears  again  in  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  (Lk  24w).  The 
rest  of  the  paragraph  appears  to  be  based  as  usual 
upon  St.  Mark.  But  the  renewed  mention  of 
Joanna  is  an  indication  of  the  special  source,  which 
at  least  goes  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
source  which  conflicted  with  the  Marcan  document. 
In  other  words,  it  confirms  that  document  by  a 
distinct  line  of  testimony  (cf.  Lk  23J1-M). 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  story  of  the  Walk  to 
Emmaus  has  a  like  origin  ?  The  name  Cleopas 
(  =  Cleopatros)  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  sauie  Herodian  circle.  In  any  case,  the 
source  bears  other  marks  of  being  a  good  one.  It 
gives  a  graphic  picturo  of  the  dejection  through 
which  the  disciples  passed  ;  and  the  phrase  '  we 
hoped  that  it  was  he  which  should  redeem  Israel ' 
points  back  to  a  time  before  the  dreams  of  national 
triumph  had  been  purified  of  the  grosser  element 
in  them.  But  most  striking  of  all  is  the  direct 
confirmation  by  St  Paul  (1  Co  156)  of  another  very 
incidental  reference,  the  appearance  to  Peter  (Lk 
23s*).  Not  only  does  St.  Paul  confirm  the  fact, 
but  he  puts  It  practically  in  the  same  place  in  the 
series. 

We  have,  then,  every  reason  to  think  both  that 
the  special  source  used  by  St.  Luke  was  excellent 
in  itself,  and  also  that  it  agreed  in  substance  with 
the  fragmentary  record  of  St.  Mark. 

If  St.  Luke  thus  reaches  a  hand  in  one  direction 


towards  St.  Mark,  he  does  so  in  another  direction 
towards  St.  John.  For  the  appearance  of  Lk  24M<r- 
corresponds  to  that  of  Jn  2018ff- ;  and  both  alike 
receive  the  seal  of  authentication  from  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor  166).  We  may  not,  for  the  reason  given 
above,  use  Mk  169  in  ratification  of  Jn  20lltt.  We 
note,  however,  that  the  incident  of  St.  Thomas  is 
a  striking  concrete  illustration  of  the  disbelief  on 
which  so  many  of  our  authorities  lay  stress*  For 
the  rest,  the  narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  must 
go  with  the  problem  as  to  that  Gospel  generally. 
It  has  found  a  vigorous  recent  defender  in  Dr. 
Loofs  {Die  Auferstehungsberichte  und  ihr  Wert, 
Leipzig,  1898). 

The  peculiar  element  in  Mt  might  have  seemed 
to  possess  the  lowest  claim  to  acceptance,  were 
it  not  for  the  singular  convergence  of  proof  that 
something  like  the  injunction  of  Mt  28"  must 
have  been  given,  or  most  probably  was  given,  by 
our  Lord  Himself  (see  p.  024  sup.  ;  also  p.  213  fit.). 
We  believe  that  for  this  paragraph,  too,  there  is 
solid  foundation. 

And  yet  the  Resurrection  is  a  part  of  the 
evangelical  narrative  for  which  the  leading  wit- 
ness is,  after  all,  not  the  Gospels,  but  St.  Paul — 
the  double  witness  of  what  St.  Paul  says  and  what 
he  implies.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  testimony  to 
be  stronger  than  this  is.  In  the  same  precise  and 
deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had  rehearsed  the 
particulars  of  the  Last  Supper,  St.  Paul  enumerates 
one  by  one  the  leading  appearances  of  the  Lord 
after  the  Resurrection :  (1)  to  Peter,  (2)  to  the 
Twelve  (as  a  body),  (3)  to  an  assembly  of  more 
than  five  hundred,  (4)  to  James,  (5)  to  all  the 
apostles  (1  Co  15s-'). 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  the  'leading' 
appearances,  because  St.  Paul  doubtless  has  in 
view,  not  all  who  under  any  circumstances  'saw 
the  Lord,'  but  those  who  were  specially  chosen 
and  commissioned  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Resur- 
rection (Ac  l22  4'*,  cf.  1  Co  1616),  i.e.  as  we  should 
say,  to  assert  and  preach  it  publicly.  For  this 
reason  there  would  be  nothing  in  St.  Paul's  list 
to  exclude  such  an  appearance  as  that  to  Mary 
Magdalene  (Jn  20"-'8).  It  may  have  been  on  this 
ground — because  the  two  disciples  involved  were 
not  otherwise  conspicuous  as  active  preachers  or 
prominent  leaders — that  St.  Paul  does  not  mention 
the  scene  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  story  of  this  had  not 
reached  him. 

We  have  seen  by  what  a  striking  coincidence 
this  story  confirms,  from  a  wholly  independent 
quarter,  the  first  appearance  to  Peter.  The  next 
in  order,  that  to  the  Twelve,  may  well  be  identical 
with  that  which  is  more  exactly  described  in  Lk 
24"**,  Jn  2019-*4.  The  appearance  to  James  is 
attested  by  another  line  of  tradition  embodied  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Beyond 
this  identifications  are  uncertain. 

St.  Paul  contents  himself  with  a  bare  enumera- 
tion, not  from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  because  he 
assumes  knowledge  in  his  readers.  He  reminds 
the  Corinthians  of  what  he  had  delivered  unto 
them  first  of  all  {(r  wpcAroii,  i.e.  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  among  them).  This  throws 
back  the  date  of  the  evidence  some  four  years — 
we  may  say  from  the  year  55  to  51,  possibly 
earlier,  but  at  the  latest  from  57  to  53. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  much  the  same  date  as 
that  of  another  piece  of  evidence,  not  so  detailed 

*  This  trait  Is  not  less  authentic  became  It  passed  over  from 

Srlmary  documents  Into  secondary  (such  as  the  Coptic  work 
Iscovered  by  Carl  Schmidt  and  commented  upon  by  Harnack 
In  Theol.  Stwtien  B.  Wei**  dargebracht).  It  really  does  throw 
Into  relief,  and  the  early  disciples  saw  that  it  threw  Into  relief, 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
Resurrection  and  the  strength  of  their  conviction.  Otherwise 
Harnack,  p.  8,  and  Loofs,  p.  21. 
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as  that  in  1  Co,  but  quite  as  explicit,  so  far  as 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  concerned,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  first  extant  NT  writing,  1  Th  1">  4". 
The  assured  tone  of  these  passages  shows,  not 
only  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  from  the  very 
strongest  personal  conviction,  but  that  he  is  con- 
fident of  carrying  his  readers  with  him;  we  may 
go  further  and  say  that  the  belief  to  which  he 
gives  this  expression  was  unquestioned,  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  Christians.  We  might  infer  this 
from  the  attitude  of  St.  Paul  in  regard  to  it. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  evidence  equally  early 
from  the  Church  of  Palestine;  but  as  soon  as 
evidence  begins  to  appear  it  is  all  to  the  same 
effect.  The  early  chapters  of  Ac  no  doubt  repre- 
sent a  Palestinian  tradition,  perhaps  a  written 
tradition ;  and  they  take  the  same  line  as  St. 
Paul  in  making  it  the  chief  function  of  the 
apostles  to  bear  witness  to  the  Resurrection 
(Ac  l8- a  etc.).  We  need  not  pursue  this  evidence 
further. 

It  is  noticeable  that  although  there  were  doubts 
in  the  Apostolic  Age  on  the  subject  of  resurrection 
(1  Co  1614,  i  Ti  2I7f),  it  is  not  as  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  but  as  to  that  of  Christians.  St.  Paul 
argues  on  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  really 
raised  as  from  a  premiss  common  to  himself  and 
his  opponents. 

And  it  is  no  less  noticeable  that  even  the  most 
rationalistic  of  Christian  sects,  those  (e.g.)  which 
denied  the  Virgin-Birth,  nevertheless  shared  the 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  (Irenaeus,  adv.  Hmr.  i. 
xxvi.  1,  2  [where  non  before  similiter  should  be 
expunged]  ;  Hippolytus,  Bef.  Hasr.  vii.  36). 

(2)  The  Sequence  and  Scene  of  the  Events. — It  is 
not  an  exaggeration— it  is  only  putting  in  words 
the  impression  left  by  the  facts — to  say  that  the 
conviction  among  Christians  that  Christ  was  really 
raised,  dates  from  the  very  morrow  of  the  Resur- 
rection itself.  It  was  not  a  growth  spread  over  a 
long  period  and  receiving  gradual  accretions  of 
strength ;  but  it  sprang  suddenly  into  existence, 
and  it  swept  irresistibly  over  the  whole  body  of 
disciples.  Of  the  force  and  universality  of  the 
belief  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  when  we  come  to 
details  it  would  seem  that  from  the  first  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  which  was  never 
wholly  cleared  up.  We  have  records  of  a  number 
of  appearances,  not  all  contained  in  a  single 
authority,  but  scattered  over  several  distinct 
authorities ;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  even 
when  all  the  recorded  appearances  are  put  together 
they  would  not  exhaust  all  those  that  were  ex- 
perienced. Different  traditions  must  have  cir- 
culated in  different  quarters,  and  specimens  of 
these  traditions  have  come  down  to  us  without 
being  digested  into  accordance  with  a  single  type. 
The  list  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  this 
character,  that  which  is  given  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  so  much  a  digest  as  a 
selection.  It  is  a  selection  made  for  purposes  of 
preaching,  and  consisting  of  items  which  had 
already  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Compared 
with  this,  a  story  like  the  Walk  to  Emmaus  is 
such  as  might  have  come  out  of  private  memoirs. 
The  brief  record  in  St.  Mark  is  more  central,  but 
in  its  present  condition  it  is  too  mutilated  to 
satisfy  curiosity.  The  narrative  of  St.  John  is  no 
less  authoritative  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is 
authority  of  a  rather  different  kind.  St  Paul 
writes  as  the  active  practical  missionary,  who 
seeks  to  communicate  the  Are  of  his  own  convic- 
tion to  others.  St.  John  also  wishes  to  spread 
conviction  (Jn  20*1),  but  he  does  so  by  bringing 
forth  the  stores  of  long  and  intense  recollections 
from  his  own  breast.  He  too  selects  what  had 
taken  the  most  personal  hold  upon  him,  and  does 
not  try  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 


It  is  as  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  that 
when  we  come  to  look  into  the  narratives  of  the 
Resurrection  we  find  them  unassimilated  and  un, 
harmonized.  It  is  not  exactly  easy  to  fit  them 
into  each  other.  The  most  important  difference 
is  as  to  the  chief  scene  of  the  appearances.  Was 
it  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood,  or  was  it 
Galilee?  The  authorities  are  divided.  St.  Paul 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  make  no 
mention  of  locality.  Mt  and  Mk  throw  the  stress 
upon  Galilee.  The  latter  Gospel  does  not  indeed 
(in  the  genuine  portion)  record  a  Galilsean  appear- 
ance, but  the  women  are  bidden  to  say  that  the 
risen  Lord  would  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee 
(Mk  16').  This  is  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to 
the  same  effect  given  in  the  course  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  recorded  in  the  same  two  Gospels 
(Mk  14**,  Mt  20s3).  The  express  mention  of  pre- 
diction and  fulfilment  in  both  Gospels  not  only 
proves  their  presence  in  the  common  original,  but 
also  shows  that  they  were  no  accidental  feature 
in  that  original,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
conception.  We  have  besides  a  Galilaean  appear- 
ance described  in  Jn  21,  and  clearly  implied  at  the 
point  where  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
breaks  off  (Ev.  Pet.  §  12  [60]). 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  scenes  of  Jn  20  are 
laid  in  Jerusalem ;  and  Jems,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood is  the  only  locality  recognized  in  Lk  24, 
which  ends  with  a  command  to  the  disciples  to 
wait  in  the  city  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lk  24«). 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  critical  school  should 
regard  these  two  versions  as  alternatives,  one  of 
which  only  can  be  taken.  The  more  usual  course 
has  been  to  follow  that  of  Mk  and  Mt,  with  or 
without  the  supposition  that  the  grave  was  really 
found  empty  (Loots,  p.  18  ff.).  According  as  this 
assumption  was  made  or  not,  several  constructions 
were  possible,  but  all  equally  speculative. 

Dr.  Loofs  has,  however,  recently  argued  in 
favour  of  the  other  tradition  represented  by 
Lk-Jn  20.  And  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
showing  that  there  is  as  much  intrinsic  proba- 
bility on  this  side  as  on  the  other.  But,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  theory,  he  is  obliged  to  treat  Jn  21 
as  having  a  different  origin  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  falling  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
(the  fishing  scene =Lk  6W1)  has  got  misplaced,  not 
having  originally  belonged  to  the  period  after  the 
Resurrection,  while  the  other  (the  dialogue  of 
Jn  21B-a)  had  originally  nothing  to  connect  it  with 
Galilee.  These  are  strong  measures,  which,  how- 
ever high  our  estimate  of  the  tradition,  Lk-Jn, 
are  obviously  not  open  to  one  who  thinks  that  the 
identity  of  style  between  Jn  21  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  is  too  great  to  permit  of  their  separation 
(the  argument  in  Expos.  1892,  i.  380  ff.,  may  easily 
be  extended  to  ch.  21). 

The  only  remaining  course  is  to  combine  the 
traditions,  much  as  they  seem  to  be  combined  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  We 
must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  difficulties 
which  this  solution  leaves.  The  most  serious  of 
these  are  caused  by  the  command  of  Lk  244',  and 
the  contracted  space  within  which  we  shall  have 
to  compress  the  events  in  Galilee.  We  have  only 
40  days  to  dispose  of,  in  all,  if  we  accept  the 
traditional  date  of  the  Ascension, — and  even  if  we 
regarded  this  as  a  round  number,  the  nearness  d 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  would  allow  us  very  littli 
more  margin.  From  these  Forty  Days  we  should 
have  to  take  off  a  week  at  the  beginning  on  ac- 
count of  Jn  20*».  And  if,  as  we  reasonably  may, 
we  suppose  that  there  has  been  some  foreshortening 
in  Lk  24s*-55,  and  that  two  or  three  distinct  occasions 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  continuous,  we  should 
still,  to  find  a  place  for  the  injunction  to  wait  in 
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Jerus.,  have  to  cut  off  another  like  period  at  the 
end.  That  would  not  leave  much  more  than  three 
weeks  for  the  retirement  to  Galilee  and  return  to 
Jerus. — a  length  of  time  which  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced wholly  insufficient,  but  which  does  not  fit  in 
quite  naturally  with  the  way  in  which  the  apostles 
are  described  in  Jn  21"  as  returning  to  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  These  difficulties  would  be 
avoided  if  we  could  regard  the  Day  of  Pentecost  as 
that  of  the  following  year ;  but  any  such  hypo- 
thesis would  conflict  directly  with  Ac  l8,  and  the 
interval  implied  in  Jn  21l4»  is  also  a  short  one. 

Whichever  way  we  turn  difficulties  meet  us,  which 
the  documents  to  which  we  have  access  do  not 
enable  us  to  remove.  We  have  said  enough  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  documents,  and  of  the  lines  of 
tradition  to  which  they  give  expression.  It  is  not 
what  we  could  wish,  but  what  we  have.  And  no 
difficulty  of  weaving  the  separate  incidents  into  an 
orderly  well-compacted  narrative  can  impugn  the 
unanimous  belief  of  the  Church  which  lies  behind 
them,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  tho 
dead  on  the  third  day  and  appeared  to  the  disciples. 

(3)  Attempted  Explanations.  —  This  universal 
belief  is  the  root  fact  which  has  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  would  be  the  natural  product  of  a  real 
event  such  as  the  Epistles  assume  and  the  Gospels 
describe.  But  what  if  the  event  were  not  real  ? 
In  that  case  the  widely  held  and  deeply  planted 
belief  in  it  must  needs  constitute  a  very  serious 
problem. 

In  the  present  century  a  succession  of  efforts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  without  accepting  it  as  a  fact.  Many 
of  the  hypotheses  put  forward  with  this  object  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  obsolete  and  abandoned. 
No  one  now  believes  that  the  supposed  death  was 
really  only  a  swoon,  and  that  the  body  laid  in  the 
tomb  afterwards  revived,  and  was  seen  more  than 
once  by  the  disciples  (on  this  see  a  trenchant 
sentence  by  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  1863,  p.  208,  end 
of  paragraph).  Equally  inadmissible  is  the  hypo- 
thesis of  fraud — that  the  body  was  really  taken 
away  by  Joseph  of  Arimath&a  or  Nicodemus,  and 
that  the  rumour  was  allowed  to  grow  that  Jesus 
was  risen.  The  lingering  trace  of  this  which  sur- 
vives in  Kenan,  Les  Apotres,  ed.  13,  p.  16  ('ceux 
qui  savaient  le  secret  de  la  disposition  du  corps ') 
is  thrown  in  quite  by  the  way  as  a  subordinate 
detail. 

More  persistent  is  the  theory  of  '  visions.'  This 
has  been  presented  in  different  forms,  assigning 
the  leading  part  now  to  one  and  now  to  another  of 
the  disciples.  Eenan,  who  goes  his  own  way 
among  critics,  sees  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  a 
marked  superiority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Les 
Apotres,  p.  9).  In  accordance  with  it  he  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  series  to  Mary  Magdalene  (cf. 
Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  1863,  p.  309).  A  woman  out  of 
whom  had  been  cast '  seven  devils '  might  well,  he 
thinks,  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  nervous 
tension  and  excitement  which  would  give  form  and 
substance  to  the  creations  of  fancy.  And  when 
once  the  report  had  got  abroad  that  the  Lord  had 
been  seen,  it  would  be  natural  for  others  to  suppose 
tnat  chey  saw  Him.  Strauss  and  Pfleiderer  (Giff. 
Leet.  pp.  112,  149)  start  rather  from  the  case  of  St. 
Paul.  Both  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he 
places  the  appearance  to  himself  on  a  level  with 
those  to  the  older  disciples.  His  own  vision  they 
would  agree  in  explaining  as  due  to  a  species  of 
epileptic  seizure,  and  the  others  they  would  regard 

•  The  numbering  of  this  Gallbean  appearance  as  the  '  third ' 
might  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  St.  Paul's  list  in  1  Co  IS ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  appearances  which  St.  John  enumerates  were 
those  to  the  body  or  '  the  disciples '  (i.e.  primarily,  to  a  group 
including  the  apostles).  He  himself  does  not  count  that  to 
Mary  Magdalene ;  nor  would  he  have  counted  those  to  St.  Feter 
or  the  Eminaus  travellers. 
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as  equally  subjective,  though  led  up  to  by  different 
trains  of  psychological  preparation. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  some  of  the  best  attested 
details  of  the  Resurrection  interpose  difficulties. 
To  carry  through  a  consistent  theory  of  visions, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  (a)  If  they  arose, 
as  Strauss  supposes,  from  affectionate  dwelling 
upon  the  personality  of  Jesus,  combined  with  re- 
flexion upon  certain  passages  of  OT  (Ps  1610,  Is 
5310-12),  it  follows,  almost  of  necessity,  that  we 
must  also  with  Strauss  throw  over  the  tradition  of 
the  '  third  day,'  and  regard  the  belief  as  the  out- 
come of  a  somewhat  prolonged  process — a  process 
spread  over  weeks  and  months  rather  than  days. 
(6)  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  must  discard  the 
tradition  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  appearances, 
we  must  equally  discard  that  as  to  their  end.  The 
wave  of  feverish  enthusiasm  to  which  on  this 
hypothesis  they  owed  their  origin,  certainly  would 
not  have  subsided  in  the  interval  between  Passover 
and  Pentecost.  We  note,  as  it  is,  an  ascending 
scale  in  the  appearances — they  occur  first  to  indi- 
viduals (Mary  Magdalene,  Peter,  the  Emniaus 
disciples),  then  to  the  Ten  and  the  Eleven,  then  to 
the  Five  Hundred.  We  can  see  how  one  appear- 
ance prepares  the  way  for  another.  St  Peter 
(e.g.)  must  have  been  present  at  three  or  four. 
With  this  increasing  weight  of  testimony,  and 
increasing  predisposition  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the 
appearance  to  the  Five  Hundred  would  contain 
within  itself  the  germs  of  an  indefinite  series. 
We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  whole 
body  alike  of  Christians  and  of  half  Christians  had 
caught  the  contagion.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  just  the  single  appearance  to  James ;  and 
then — the  vision  of  St.  Paul  standing  rather  by 
itself — with  one  more  appearance  to  the  assembled 
apostles,  the  list  comes  to  what  seems  an  abrupt 
end. 

This  description  of  the  facts  rests  on  excellent 
evidence.  The  '  third  day '  is  hardly  less  firmly 
rooted  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  than  the 
Resurrection  itself.  We  have  it  not  only  in 
the  speech  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  (Ac  10*°),  but  in 
the  central  testimony  of  St  Paul,  and  then  in  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  is  strange 
that  so  slight  a  detail  should  have  been  preserved 
at  all,  and  still  stranger  that  it  should  hold  th» 
place  it  does  in  the  standard  of  the  Church's  faith. 
We  must  needs  regard  it  as  original.  And  for  the 
circumscribed  area  of  the  appearances,  we  have  at 
once  the  positive  evidence  of  the  canonical  docu- 
ments, and  a  remarkable  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
extra-canonical. 

These  phenomena  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
a  theory  of  purely  subjective  visions.  An  honest 
inquirer  like  Keim  felt  the  difficulty  so  strongly 
that,  while  regarding  the  appearances  as  essentially 
of  the  nature  of  visions,  he  held  them  to  be  not 
merely  subjective,  but  divinely  caused,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  creating  the  belief  in  which  they 
issued. 

This  is  the  least  that  must  be  asserted.  A  belief 
that  has  had  such  incalculably  momentous  results 
must  have  had  an  adequate  cause.  No  apparition, 
no  mere  hallucination  of  the  senses,  ever  yet  moved 
the  world.  But  we  may  doubt  whether  the  theory, 
even  as  Keim  presents  it,  is  adequate  or  really 
called  for.  It  belongs  to  the  process  of  so  trimming 
down  the  elements  that  we  call  supernatural  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
limits  of  everyday  experience.  But  that  process, 
we  must  needs  think,  has  failed.  The  facts  are  too 
obstinate,  the  evidence  for  them  is  too  strong  ;  and 
the  measures  which  we  apply  are  too  narrow  and 
bounded.  It  is  better  to  keep  substantially  the 
form  which  a  sound  tradition  has  handed  down  to 
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us,  even  though  its  contents  in  some  degree  pass 
our  comprehension. 

(4)  The  Permanent  Significance  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.— The  innermost  nature  of  the  Resurrection 
is  hidden  from  us.  And  if  we  ask  why  the  supreme 
proof  that  God  had  visited  His  people  took  this 
particular  form,  the  answer  we  can  give  is  but 
partial.  Some  things,  however,  seem  to  stand  out 
clearly. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious  that  the  idea 
of  a  resurrection  was  present  to  men's  minds. 
Herod  thought  that  the  works  of  Jesus  were  works 
of  the  Baptist  restored  to  life  (Mk  6M-M||). 
Men  were  quite  prepared  to  see  Elijah  or  some 
other  of  the  ancient  prophets  reappear  upon  the 
scene  (Mk  911"13  II,  Jn  l21).  In  Palestine  and  among 
the  circles  in  which  Christianity  arose,  no  mark  of 
special  divine  indwelling  seemed  at  the  time  so 
natural.  The  belief  had  not  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  a  reason. 

For  (6)  from  the  very  first  the  ideas  of  bodily 
and  spiritual  resurrection  were  closely  intertwined 
together.  Perhaps  the  oldest  passage  in  which 
there  is  a  hint  of  such  an  idea  is  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (ch.  37)  ;  and  there  the  revivification  of 
the  body  is  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  revival. 
This  intimate  connexion  of  bodily  and  spiritual  is 
never  lost  sight  of  in  Christianity. 

(c)  '  Die  to  live '  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  Christian  principles,  and  this  principle  is  em- 
bodied once  for  all  in  the  Resurrection.  If  the 
one  side  was  'placarded'  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  (Gal  31)  in  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection 
was  a  no  less  signal  manifestation  of  the  other. 
There  is  a  double  strain  of  inference  and  applica- 
tion. 

(d)  On  the  one  hand,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
was  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  physical  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  St.  Paul 
founds  upon  it  the  hope  of  immortality  (1  Th  414, 
Ro  8",  1  Co  6"  2  Co  4"  etc.). 

(e)  But  he  equally  founds  upon  it  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  to  holiness  of  life.  It  is  not 
only  that  this  follows  for  the  Christian  as  a  duty  : 
if  his  relation  to  Christ  is  a  right  relation,  it  is 
included  in  it  as  a  necessity  (Ro  6*-«).  St.  Paul 
can  hardly  think  of  the  physical  Resurrection 
apart  from  the  spiritual.  And  there  is  a  very 
similar  vein  in  the  teaching  of  St.  John  (Jn  5M, 
1  Jn  3").  The  Resurrection  is  the  corner-stone  of 
Christian  mysticism. 

(/)  In  another  aspect,  as  a  divine  act,  the 
crowning  mark  of  divine  approval,  it  is  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  supplies  the 
proof,  which  the  world  might  desiderate,  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  accepted.  If  the  death 
of  the  Cross  was  a  dying  for  huraar  sin,  the  rising 
again  from  the  tomb  was  the  seal  of  forgiveness 
and  justification  (Ro  4K,  cf.  67).  St.  Paul  saw  in 
it  an  assurance  that  the  doors  of  the  divine  mercy 
were  thrown  open  wide  ;  and  to  St.  Peter  in  like 
manner  it  was  through  it  that  mankind  was  be- 
gotten again  to  a  '  lively  hope'  (1  P  V), 

AH  this  mass  of  biblical  teaching  hangs  together. 
If  the  Resurrection  was  a  reality  it  has  a  solid 
nucleus,  which  would  be  wanting  even  to  the 
theory  of  objective  visions.  The  economy  which 
begins  with  a  physical  Incarnation,  naturally  and 
appropriately  ends  with  a  physical  Resurrection. 
Thus  much  we  can  see,  though  we  may  feel  that 
this  is  not  all. 

Litxbature. — Besides  the  recent  literature  mentioned  above 
(among  which  the  paper  by  Dr.  Loofs  deserves  rather  special 
attention),  and  besides  the  trentment  or  the  subject  in  numer- 
ous works  on  the  Gospel  History  and  on  Apologetics,  it  is 
well  to  remember  two  monographs  in  English — Dr.  Westcott's 
Go*nrt  of  the  Returrfdioti  (first  pub.  in  lMKi).  and  the  late  Dr. 
Milligan's   The  Renurreethin  of  our  Lord  (first  pub.  in  1*M). 

vi.  The  Ascension. — The  Resurrection  in  itself 


was  incomplete.  It  was  not  the  goal,  but  the  way 
to  the  goal.  The  goal  was  the  return  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  with  His  mission  accomplished,  His 
work  done. 

(1)  The  apostolic  writers  unanimously  represent 
this  return  as  a  triumph.  The  keynote  is  struck 
in  the  speech  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost*  (Ac  23S-3»j.  It 
would  seem  that  the  form  of  expression  which  the 
conception  assumed  was  influenced  largely  by  1's 
1101,  a  passage  to  which  attention  had  been  drawn 
by  our  Lord  Himself  shortly  before  His  departure, 
and  which  spontaneously  recurred  to  the  mind  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  His  return  to  the  Father  had 
declared  itself.  Along  with  this  would  be  recalled 
the  saying  with  whicli  our  Lord  had  answered  the 
challenge  of  the  high  priest  (Mk  1462||).  Psalm 
and  saying  alike  represented  the  Messiah  as  seated 
'  at  the  right  hand '  of  the  Most  High.  This  phrase 
appears  to  have  at  once  (in  the  forms  ix  SeiiQp  and 
in  6e£ig.)  established  itself  in  the  language  of  the 
primitive  Church  :  it  occurs  repeatedly,  not  only  in 
the  Acts  (7Hn)  and  in  the  Pauline  Epp.,  but  in  He, 
1  P,  and  Rev;  and,  like  the  detail  of  the  'third 
day,'  it  occupies  a  fixed  place  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

The  speech  of  St.  Peter  culminates  in  the  de- 
claration, '  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him,  whom  ye 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ '  (Ac  2**) ;  and  it 
is  substantially  a  paraphrase  of  this  when  in  a 
famous  passage  St.  Paul,  after  speaking  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  Christ,  adds,  '  Wherefore  also 
God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto  him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,'  etc.  (Ph  2*-).  The 
return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  was  not  merely 
the  resumption  of  a  previous  state  of  glory  ( Jn 
176  etc.),  it  was  the  resumption  of  it  with  the  added 
approval  and  recognition  which  His  obedience  unto 
death  had  called  forth.  We  speak  of  these  things 
Kari  Mpurov ;  or  rather,  we  are  content  to  echo  in 
regard  to  them  the  language  of  the  apostles  and 
of  the  first  Christians,  who  themselves  spoke  kot4 
ivdpurov.   The  reality  lies  behind  the  veil. 

(2)  How  did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  enter  upon 
this  state  of  exaltation  ?  Now  that  we  have  before 
us  corrected  texts  of  the  Gospels,  it  would  seem  to 
be  probable  that  they  did  not  give  an  answer  to 
this  question.  The  answer  was  reserved  for  the 
second  volume  which  St.  Luke  addressed  to  Theo- 
philus ;  it  forms  the'  opening  section  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

Mk  16"  belongs  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Gospel,  which  we 
have  seen  (p.  68S  f.  tup.)  to  have  been  probably  composed,  not 
by  St.  Mark  himself,  but  by  the  presbyter  Aristlon  in  the  early 
years  of  the  2nd  cent.   The  reading  of  Lk  24u  stands  thus — 

Kat  avt^iptro  et?  top  ovpavov,  K«  A  BCLX  A  A  n,  etc,  c  f  q  Vulg. 
Syrr.  (Pesh.-Harcl.-Hler.)  relt.,  Cyr-Alex.  Aug.  1/2. 

Ons.  N*D,  ebef,  Syr.-Sin.,  Aug.  1/2. 

This  means  that  the  omission  of  the  words  Is  a  primitive 
Western  reading,  which  In  this  case  is  probably  right:  it  was 
a  natural  gloss  to  explain  the  parting  of  the  Lord  from  the 
disciples  of  the  Ascension;  there  was  no  similar  temptation  to 
omit  the  words  if  genuine. 

In  Ac  lwl  the  final  separation  is  described  as  an 
'  ascent  unto  heaven.'  When  the  last  instructions 
had  been  given,  the  disciples  saw  their  Lord  '  taken 
up  (ir^p8v),  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight.'  The  over-arching  sky  is  a  standing  symbol 
for  the  abode  of  God  ;  and  the  return  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  was  naturally  represented  as  a  retreat 

*  When  we  ask  how  these  early  discournes  were  transmuted 
to  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  use 
them  too  strictly  as  representing  the  exact  words  spoken.  A  nd 
vet.  taken  as  a  whole,  they  fit  In  singularly  well  to  the  order 
of  development  and  the  thought  of  the  primitive  community, 
which  has  an  antecedent  verisimilitude,  and  accords  best  with 
indications  In  the  Pauline  Kpistles. 
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within  its  blue  recesses,  the  ethereal  home  of  light 
and  glory.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  a 
symbol  should  be  acted  as  well  as  written  or 
spoken.  The  disciples  were  aware  of  a  vanishing, 
and  they  knew  that  their  Lord  must  be  where  His 
Father  was. 

That  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  not  a  myth 
seems  proved  by  an  authentic  little  touch  which  it 
contains,  a  veritable  reminiscence  of  what  we  may 
be  sure  was  their  real  attitude  at  the  moment, 
though  it  soon  ceased  to  be.  When  they  asked, 
'  Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel  ? '  their  thoughts  were  still  running  in  the 
groove  of  the  old  Jewish  expectation.  It  is  the 
last  trace  of  them  that  we  have  in  this  naive 
form. 

(3)  From  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  doctrine, 
for  those  who  not  only  accept  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Christ  but  the  construction  put  on  those  facts 
by  the  writers  of  NT,  the  main  stress  of  the 
Ascension  lies  upon  the  state  to  which  it  forms  the 
entrance,  (a)  It  is  the  guarantee  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Him  who  became  incarnate  for 
our  sakes.  (6)  It  not  only  guarantees  His  con- 
tinued existence,  but  the  continued  effect  of  His 
work.  It  puts  the  seal  of  the  divine  approval 
upon  all  that  the  Incarnation  accomplished.  It  is 
the  filial  confirmation  of  the  lessons  of  the  Baptism 
and  of  the  Transfiguration,  'This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  (c)  The  primitive 
phrase  'at  the  right  hand  of  God'  describes  as 
Dearly  and  as  simply  as  human  language  can 
describe  the  double  truth  that  Christ  still  is  and 
that  His  work  still  is,  that  the  Incarnation  was  no 
transient  episode,  but  a  permanent  and  decisive 
factor  in  the  dealing  of  God  with  man.  (<J)  This 
truth  is  stated  in  other  words  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ,  a  doctrine  implicitly 
contained  in  many  places  in  the  writings  of  St. 
x*aul,  and  worked  out  with  great  clearness  and 
fulness  in  Ep.  to  Hebrews.  There  is  something  in 
the  relation  of  the  exalted  Son  to  the  Father  and 
to  His  Church  corresponding  to  and  that  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  the  earthly 
high  priest  in  relation  to  God  and  to  Israel.  The 
great  High  Priest  presents  the  prayers  of  His 
people  ;  He  intercedes  for  them  ;  He  '  pleads '  or 
'presents'  His  own  sacrifice.  Only,  when  we  use 
this  language  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  speaking  of  '  specific  acts  done  or  words  spoken 
by  Christ  in  His  glory.  His.  glorified  presence  is 
an  eternal  presentation  ;  He  pleads  by  what  He  is ' 
(Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  246  n.). 

Literature.— Dr.  Mllllgan  left  a  volume  on  the  Ascension  as  a 
pendant  to  that  on  the  Resurrection  (Baird  Lecture*  for  1691), 
which  Is  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  lu 
English. 

III.  Supplemental  Matter:  the  Nativity 
and  Infancy. — Throughout  His  public  ministry 
Jesus  passed  for  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  two 
peasants  of  Nazareth.  Some  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  long  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
high  pretensions  which  it  seemed  to  contain,  by 
asking,  '  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  ? '  (Jn  64 ;  cf.  I4'). 
The  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  appear  to  have  put  a 
similar  question  when  He  came  and  preached 
there.  The  exact  words  are  somewhat  differently 
transmitted.  Mk  6s  has  (in  the  better  attested 
text),  'Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  Mt  1366  'Is  not 
this  the  carpenter's  son  ? '  Lk  4W  a  passage  which, 
although  divergent,  contains  reminiscences  of  the 
same  original,  has  still  more  directly,  '  Is  not  this 
Joseph's  son  ? '  In  the  preliminary  chapters  the 
same  evangelist  speaks  repeatedly  of  '  his  parents ' 
(7o»w«j,  Lk  2W-  41- 4S).  And  not  only  does  he  himself 
resolve  this  into  'his  father  and  his  mother '  (2M), 


but  he  makes  the  mother  of  Jesus  say,  '  Thy  father 
and  I  sought  thee  sorrowing '  (218). 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  language  that  both 
the  First  and  the  Third  Gospels  place  in  their  fore- 
front genealogies  of  Jesus,  which,  in  spite  of  many 
attempts  to  prove  the  contrary,  must  be  admitted 
to  trace  His  descent  through  Joseph  and  not 
through  Mary. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  two  Gospels, 
though  differing  widely  in  the  details  of  the  narra- 
tive, assert  unequivocally  that  Joseph  had  no 
share  in  the  parentage  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  place 
of  a  human  father  was  taken  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  differences  show  that  the 
two  traditions  are  independent  of  each  other  ;  and 
yet  both  converge  upon  this  one  point.  They 
agree  not  only  in  representing  Jesus  as  born  of  a 
virgin,  but  also  in  representing  this  fact  as  super- 
naturally  announced  beforehand, — in  the  one  case 
to  Joseph,  in  the  other  case  to  Mary. 

What  account  is  to  be  given  of  theBe  seeming 
inconsistencies  ?  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them  by 
assigning  the  opposed  statements  to  different 
sources.  In  St.  Matthew  the  genealogy  which 
ends  in  Joseph  is  followed  immediately  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Annunciation  and  Virgin-Birth. 
In  St.  Luke  the  successive  sections  of  ch.  2,  which 
begins  with  the  Nativity  and  ends  with  the  scene 
of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  where  we  have 
seen  that  such  expressions  as  'his  parents,'  'his 
father  and  mother'  occur  so  freely,  are  linked 
together  by  the  recurrent  note,  '  Mary  kept  all 
these  sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart,'  '  his 
mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart'  (Lk 
2>9.  si ;  cf.  also  the  argument  which  Prof.  Ramsay 
skilfully  draws  from  lm  24°»**).  And  when  we 
turn  to  St.  John  we  cannot  but  remember  that  the 
Gospel  which  records  so  frankly  the  Jews'  ques- 
tion, '  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  ? '  if  it  nowhere  refers 
directly  to  the  Virgin-Birth,  yet  goes  further  than 
any  other  Gospel  in  asserting  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Son  as  God  with  God. 

What  we  regard  as  inconsistent  will  clear  itself 
up  best  if  we  consider  the  order  of  events  and 
the  way  in  which  these  preliminary  stages  of  the 
history  were  gradually  brought  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Church. 

The  sources  from  which  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  derived  were,  without  doubt,  private.t  We 
shall  consider  presently  the  character  of  these 
sources.  We  know  more  about  that  of  which 
use  was  made  by  St.  Luke  than  of  that  used  by 
St.  Matthew,  and  we  can  rely  upon  it  as  a  his- 
torical authority  with  greater  confidence.  We 
shall  see  that  it  is  ultimately  traceable  to  the 
Virgin  herself,  in  all  probability  through  the  little 
circle  of  women  who  were  for  some  time  in  her 
company. 

We  are  told  expressly  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
'  kept  all  these  sayings  (or  things)  in  her  heart.' 
She,  if  any  one,  might  well  say,  luiariiputv  i/iir 
ipol.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  in  the  intimacy 
of  confidential  intercourse  that  she  allowed  her 
secret  to  pass  beyond  herself,  and  to  become 
known.  Even  if  committed  to  writing  before  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  St.  Luke,  it  probably  did 
not  reach  any  wide  public  until  it  was  embodied 
in  his  Gospel.  The  place  which  the  Virgin-Birth 
occupies  in  Ignatius  and  in  the  Creed  seems  to 

»  Was  Christ  bora  at  BetlileJtemt  p.  87. 

t 1  Luke  gives,  from  knowledge  gained  within  the  family, 
an  account  of  facts  known  only  to  the  family,  and  in  part  to 
the  Mother  alone'  (Ramsay,  op.  cit.  p.  79).  Prof.  Ramsay, 
howe%*er,  seems  to  go  too  far  In  contrasting  Mt  with  Lk  when 
he  says,  '  Matthew  gives  the  public  account,  that  which  was 
generally  known  during  the  Saviour's  life  and  after  His  death.' 
We  do  not  think  that  any  account  was  known  during  the 
Saviour's  life,  and  we  prefer  to  think  of  the  Mattbiean  version 
as  parallel  to  rather  than  contrasted  with  the  Lucan. 
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•how  that  it  cannot  have  been  much  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  knowledge 
of  it  made  its  way  to  the  headquarters  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  before  some  such  date  as  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  generally  known. 
It  was  no  part  of  our  Lord's  own  teaching.  The 
neighbours  among  whom  His  early  life  was  passed, 
the  changing  crowds  who  witnessed  His  miracles 
or  gathered  round  Him  to  hear  Him,  had  never 
had  it  proclaimed  to  them.  *  Jesus  son  of  Joseph, 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth,'  was  the  common  name 
by  which  He  was  known.  And  it  is  a  great 
presumption  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospels 
that  they  so  simply  and  naturally  reflect  this 
language.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  language 
was  shared,  as  the  ignorance  which  caused  it  was 
shared,  even  by  the  Twelve  themselves.  It  would 
be  very  fitting  if  the  channel  through  which  these 
sacred  things  first  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Church 
was  a  little  group  of  women.* 

i.  The  Sources  of  the  Narrative. — It  has  often 
been  observed  that  whereas  the  first  two  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew  appear  to  be  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Joseph,  the  first  two  chapters 
of  St.  Luke  are  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Mary.  In  Mt  the  Annunciation  is  made  to 
Joseph ;  it  is  Joseph  who  is  bidden  in  a  dream 
not  to  fear  to  take  to  him  his  wife ;  Joseph 
who  is  told  what  the  Son  whom  she  is  to 
bear  is  to  be  called.  It  is  Joseph,  again,  who  is 
warned  to  take  the  young  Child  and  His  mother 
into  Egypt,  and  who,  when  the  danger  is  past, 
receives  the  command  to  return ;  and  it  is  Joseph 
also  whose  anxious  care  is  the  cause  that  the 
family  settle  in  Galilee  and  not  in  Judaea.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  St.  Luke  the 
prominent  figures  at  first  are  the  two  kinswomen, 
Elisabeth  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Mary.  Mary  herself  receives  the  announcement 
of  the  holy  thing  that  is  to  be  born  of  her.  The 
Magnificat  is  her  song  of  thanksgiving.  She 
treasures  in  her  heart  the  sayings  of  the  shepherds 
and  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  aged  Simeon  points 
his  prophecy  to  her,  and  foretells  that  a  sword 
should  pierce  through  her  soul. 

Iu  regard  to  the  Matthaean  document  we  are  in 
the  dark.  The  curious  gravitation  of  statement 
towards  Joseph  has  a  reason ;  but  beyond  this 
there  is  not  much  that  we  can  say.  It  would  not 
follow  that  the  immediate  source  of  the  narrative 
was  very  near  his  person.  In  the  case  of  Lk  we 
can  see  farther  down  the  vista.  We  have  already 
had  grounds  for  connecting  the  source  from  which 
he  draws  ultimately  with  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 
Through  what  channel  did  it  reach  the  evan- 
gelist?   Probably  through  one  of  the  women 

*  '  If  we  are  right  In  this  view  as  to  Luke's  authority,  and  as 
to  the  way  in  which  that  authority  reached  him,  viz.  by  oral 
communication,  it  appears  that  either  the  Virgin  was  still 
living  when  Luke  was  in  Palestine  during  the  years  57  and 
58  .  .  .  or  Luke  had  conversed  with  some  one  very  intimate 
with  her,  who  knew  her  heart  and  could  give  him  what  was 
almost  as  good  as  first-band  Information.  Beyond  that  we 
cannot  safely  go;  but  yet  one  may  venture  to  state  the 
Impression— though  it  may  be  generally  considered  fanciful— 
that  the  Intermediary,  if  one  existed,  Is  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  woman  than  a  man.  There  is  a  womanly  spirit  in  the 
whole  narrative,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  transmission 
from  man  to  man,  and  which,  moreover,  is  an  indication  of 
Luke's  character;  he  had  a  marked  sympathy  with  women' 
(Ramsay,  op.  cit.  p.  88).  In  view  of  the  close  resemblance 
between  much  that  appears  in  the  text  and  Prof.  Ramsay's 
admirable  chapter,  It  is  perhaps  right  to  explain  that  this  had 
not  been  read  at  the  time  when  the  text  was  written,  and  that 
it  represents  an  opinion  formed  long  ago.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  source  was  written  or  oral  is  left  open,  because 
there  Is  reason  to  think  that  St.  Luke  used  a  special  (written) 
source  which  may  have  been  connected  wlch  the  women  men- 
tioned below,  and  through  them  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
writer  could  not  speak  quite  so  confidently  as  Prof.  Ramsay 
as  to  the  nearness  of  this  source  to  the  Virgin,  but  he  does 
not  think  that  it  could  be  more  than  two  or  three  degrees 
removed  from  her.  It  must  have  been  near  enough  to  retain 
the  fine  touches  which  Prof.  Ramsay  so  well  brings  oat. 


mentioned  in  Lk  8*  24w ;  and  as  Joanna  is  the  least 
known  of  the  group,  end  therefore  the  most 
likely  to  drop  out  for  any  one  not  personally 
acquainted  with  her,  perhaps  we  may  say,  by  pre- 
ference, through  her  (cf.  p.  639  sup. ).  We  learn 
from  Jn  1925  (cf.  Ac  1")  that  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
was  thrown  into  contact  with  this  group, — perhaps 
not  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  yet  for  a 
time  that  may  well  have  been  sufficiently  long  for 
the  purpose.  And  we  believe  that  thus  the  secret 
of  what  had  passed  came  to  be  disclosed  to  a  sym- 
pathetic ear. 

Such  an  inference,  if  sound,  would  invest  the 
contents  of  these  chapters  with  high  authority. 
Without  enlarging  more  on  this,  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  refer  in  confirmation  to  what  has 
been  already  said  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
picture  given  of  the  kind  of  circle  in  which  Christ 
was  born,  and  in  which  His  birth  was  most  spon- 
taneously greeted  (see  p.  608  above).  It  was  just 
the  Symeons  and  Annas,  the  Elisabeths  and 
Zachariahs,  who  were  the  natural  adherents  of  such 
a  Messiah  as  Jesus.  And  the  phrases  used  to 
describe  them  are  beautifully  appropriate  to  the 
time  and  circumstances,  'looking  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel,'  'looking  for  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem' (Lk2a- . 

The  elaborate  and  courageous  attempt  of  Reach  ( TV  It. 
Heft  8,  1897)  to  reconstruct  even  to  the  point  of  restoring 
the  Hebrew  original,  a  KindhtiU-evangelinm,  which  shall 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Lk  and  Mt  with 
some  extra-canonical  parallels,  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  paradox, 
and,  although  no  doubt  containing  useful  matter,  has  not  made 
converts. 

ii.  The  Text  of  Mt  1M.— Within  recent  years 
certain  phenomena  have  come  to  light  in  the  text 
of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  which  demand 
consideration  in  their  bearing  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Curetonlan  Syrlac,  the  (so-called) 
Ferrar  group,  and  some  MS9  of  the  Old  Latin,  had  been  known 
for  some  time,  but  in  themselves  they  did  not  seem  of  very 
great  Importance.  A  new  and  somewhat  startling  element  was 
introduced  by  the  publication  of  the  Slnai-Syriac  in  1S94. 
More  recently  Bttll  a  further  authority  has  appeared,  which 
oontalna  the  eccentric  reading.  This  Is  the  curious  dialogue 
published  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  under  the  names  of  Timothy 
and  Aquila  (Oxford,  1S9S).  It  professes  to  be  a  public  debate 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  held  in  the  time  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (a.d.  412-444),  and  it  is  in  the  main  a  string  of 
leslirnonia  commonly  adduced  In  the  Jewish  controversy.  It 
Is  a  question  bow  far  some  of  this  material  comes  from  a  work 
older  than  the  date  assigned.  The  criticism  of  the  dialogue  has 
been  acutely  treated  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  but  the  subject  needs 
further  examination.  We  will  set  forth  the  evidence  at  length, 
and  then  make  some  remarks  upon  it. 

Mt  l10  'laxwB  6i  iyiynptv  rbv  'Iwtri^  rbv  avipa  Mopt'af ,  i£ 
fY«'»'iJ0i7'Iij<roO«oA€YO>€i'o«  Xpto-rotj  Codd.Grtxc.  Uhc.qui 
etestanl  omn.  minute,  quamplur.  Vert*,  (incl.  fn*f,  dtf.  1), 
cf.  Dial.  Tim.  et  Aq.  fol.  118  i°. 
'Iaxw0  fii  iyivvqvt  rbv  *Iw<n}$,  y  nvrfartvBtlaa.  wap$iv<K 
MapiA/i  ty4wwtv  'lijaovv  rbv  Aeydpci'O?  Xpwroe,  84&-S26- 
828  (auctore  K.  Lake,  dtf.  18-69) ;  cut  desponsata  vlrgo 
(otn.  q)  Maria  genuit,  Jesum  qui  dicitur  (vooatur  g,  q), 
Chrtstus  a  g,  q,  of.  Dial.  Tim.  et  Aq.  fol.  98  v°. 
Similiter,  cul  desponsata  vlrgo  Maria  genuit  (peperlt  d)  Jesum 
Christum  (om  rbv  Ary6>.,  Christum  Jesum  d)  d  k  Syr. -Cur. 
Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph,  cul  desponsata  erat  vlrgo  Maria: 

virgo  autem  Maria  genuit  Jesum  p  (cf.  c). 
'IojcwS  iyivtnprtv  rbv  *Iwo-ir$  rbv  avSpa  Maptas,      f/t  iytvv^i\ 
'Iirffovv  o  Aryoperoc  XptOTOf  *  *«i  'Iw<r»r^  iyiwyfriv  rbv 
'lijtrovv  rbv  Xeyofxtvov  Xpttrrov,  Dial.  Tim.  et  Aq.  fol.  98  r°. 
*laxa>0  iytvv.  rbv  'lwrfo  *   'Iomttj^,  uf  CfinrTTCvtb)  vap9*vot 
Mapta^t,  iyivvuvtv  'lri<rovv  rbv  Acybfif  pop  XpiOTOf,  Syr. -Sin. 
The  eccentric  readings  all  occur  within  the  range  of  the  so- 
called  Western  text,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  belong 
to  a  very  early  stage  In  the  history  of  that  text.   Two  opposite 
tendencies  appear  to  have  been  at  work,  which  are  most  con- 
spicuously represented  in  ancient  forms  of  the  Syriac  Version, 
though  the  original  In  each  case  was  probably  Greek. 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
virginity  of  Mary,  and  to  remove  expressions  which  wined  In 
any  way  to  conflict  with  this.  For  the  blunt  phrase,  'Joseph 
her  husband,'  the  Curetonlan  Syriac  with  the  oldest  Latin 
authorities  substitutes,  'Joseph  to  whom  was  espoused' — not 
only  '  Marv,'  but '  the  Virgin  Mary.'  A  little  lower  down  (with 
Tatian's  Aiatemaron),  for  'Joseph  her  husband  being  s  just 
man '  (A  avijp  avrnc  outaiot  uv)  it  reads  '  Joseph  being  s  .hist 
man'  (ivip  SU.  w).  In  v.*  for  'thy  wife'  it  has  •  thine 
espoused.'   In  v.M,  again  with  Tatlan,  It  has  some  such  softened 
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f>hrase  as  *  he  dwelt  chastely  with  her,'  and  for  '  took  hla  wife ' 
t  has  '  took  Mary ' ;  and  In  v.u  (but  here  In  agreement  with 
KBZ  <i/.)  It  has  simply  'brought  forth  a  son,'— not  'her  first- 
born son.' 

In  some  of  these  readings,  or  parts  of  them,  the  Slnal-Syrlae 
agrees  but  along  with  them  It  has  others  which  seem  to  be  of  a 
dlrectlv  opposite  tendency.  The  most  prominent  is,  of  course, 
'  Joseph  begat  Jesus,'  In  v.".  We  might  nave  thought  that  this 
was  an  accident  due  to  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  scribe 
of  the  repeated  ifivvyotv  of  the  previous  verses;  but  in  v,n  the 
same  MS  has  1  bear  theo  a  son,'  and  In  v.M  '  she  bore  him 
a  son ' ;  and  in  Lie  2s  there  Is  a  counter  change  to  'that  of 
the  Ouretonian  In  v.*>  ('  with  Mary  his  wife '  for  '  Mary  his 
espoused ') ;  all  which  readings  hang  together,  and  appear  to  be 
distinctly  anti-ascetic.  And  now  the  singular  reading  In  v.u 
has  found  a  coincidence  in  the  connate  text  of  one  of  the 
quotations  in  the  Dialogue  qf  Timothy  and  Aouila. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  both  these  authorities— the  Slnal- 
Syrlac  and  the  Dialogue— are  very  far  from  thoroughgoing. 
The  Syrlao  text  has  not  tampered  In  any  way  with  the  explicit 
language  of  vv."-  *> ;  and— what  Is  especially  strange— in  the 
very  act  of  combining  'IwvH  with  iyivvuvtv  it  inserts  a  large 
fragment  of  the  Ouretonian  reading  (6  invriartuQi)  vapOivtK 
Maptafi)  substituted  for  tok  ar<pa  Mapiac.  On  the  other  band, 
the  peculiar  reading  occurs  in  one  only  out  of  three  quotations 
in  the  dialogue,  and  there  in  the  form  of  a  conflation  with  the 
common  text.  But  is  It  the  case  that  these  authorities  point  to 
some  Tonn  of  reading  older  than  any  of  those  now  extant,  which 
made  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus?  There  would  be  a  further 
question,  whether,  supposing  that  such  a  reading  existed,  it 
formed  any  part  of  the  text  of  our  present  Gospel  f 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  main  possibilities. 
(a)  The  genealogy  may  in  the  first  instance  haYe 
had  an  existence  independently  of  the  Gospel,  and 
it  may  have  been  incorporated  with  it  by  the  editor 
of  the  whole.  In  that  case  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  genealogy  may  have  ended  'Iwo-^>  Si 
tyimptv  rhr  'Iijo-oOr.  Unless  it  were  composed  by 
someone  very  intimate  indeed  with  the  Holy 
Family,  it  might  well  reflect  the  current  state  of 
popular  opinion  in  the  first  half  of  the  apostolic 
age.  (6)  The  reading  might  be  the  result  of  text- 
ual corruption.  There  would  always  be  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  minds  of  scribes  to  assimilate 
mechanically  the  last  links  in  the  genealogy  to  pre- 
ceding links.  A  further  confusion  might  easily 
arise  from  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  ytrv&y, 
which  was  used  of  the  mother  as  well  as  of  the 
father  (cf.  Gal  424).  If  we  suppose  that  the 
original  text  ran,  'Iw<rii<t>  to>  irtpa  Maplat  r\  iyiy- 
n\atv  roe  \tyinemp  XpurrSv,  that  would  per- 

haps account  for  the  two  divergent  lines  of 
variants  better  than  any  other.  A  reading  like 
this  appears  to  lie  behind  the  Coptic  (Bohairic) 
Version,  (c)  It  is  conceivable  that  the  reading  (or 
group  of  readings)  in  Syr-Sin.  may  be  of  definitely 
Ebionite  origin.  That  which  we  call  '  heresy ' 
existed  in  so  many  shades,  and  was  often  so  little 
consistent  with  itself,  that  it  would  be  no  decisive 
argument  against  this  hypothesis  that  the  sense 
of  the  readings  is  contradicted  by  the  immediate 
context.  It  would  be  enough  for  the  scribe  to 
have  had  Ebionite  leanings,  and  he  may  have 
thought  of  natural  and  supernatural  generation 
as  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  can  only  note 
these  possibilities ;  the  data  do  not  allow  us  to 
decide  absolutely  between  them. 

LmtRATURB. — The  fullest  discussion  of  this  subject  took  place 
In  a  lengthy  correspondence  in  The  Academy,  towards  the  end 
of  18K4  and  beginning  of  1895. 

iii.  The  Genealogies. — At  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  necessary  at  all  costs  to  bring  one  biblical 
statement  into  visible  harmony  with  another,  two 
hypotheses  were  in  favour  for  reconciling  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  preserved  in  Mt  l1-17  with 
that  in  Lk  S88-*"8.  These  were  (a)  the  hypothesis  of 
adoption  or  levirate  marriage,  according  to  which 
the  actual  descent  might  differ  at  several  points 
from  the  legal  descent,  so  that  there  might  be  two 
equally  valid '  genealogies  running  side  by  side  ; 
and  (6)  the  hypothesis  that  the  one  genealogy 
might  be  that  of  Joseph,  as  the  reputed  father  of 
Jesus,  and  the  other  genealogy  (preferably  St. 
Luke's)  that  of  Mary.    A  certain  handle  seemed 


to  be  given  for  this  latter  supposition  by  the  tradi- 
tion which  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  (tr. 
Chagig.  77,  col.  4,  Meyer- Weiss),  that  Mary  was 
the  daughter  of  Eli.  [This  statement  appears  to 
be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  should  be  given  up  ; 
see  G.  A.  Cooke  in  Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  39  f.]. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  view  could  only  be 
maintained  by  straining  the  text  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  (though  not  quite  univers- 
ally) agreed  that  both  genealogies  belong  to  Joseph. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  levirate  marriage 
or  adoption,  though  no  doubt  a  possible  explanation, 
left  too  much  the  impression  of  being  coined  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  The  criticism  of  to-day  prefers 
to  leave  the  two  genealogies  side  by  side  as  inde- 
pendent attempts  to  supply  the  desiderated  proof 
of  Davidic  descent.  Were  they  the  work  of  our 
present  evangelists,  or  do  they  go  back  beyond 
them?  Both  genealogies  appear  to  have  in  com- 
mon a  characteristic  which  may  point  to  opposite 
conclusions  as  to  their  origin.  That  in  the  First 
Gospel  bears  upon  its  face  its  artificial  structure. 
The  evangelist  himself  points  out  (Mt  1")  that  it  is 
arranged  on  three  groups  of  fourteen  generations, 
though  these  groups  are  obtained  by  certain  de- 
liberate omissions.  That  would  be,  in  his  case, 
consistent  with  other  peculiarities  of  his  Gospel : 
he  evidently  shared  the  Jewish  fondness  for  arti- 
ficial arrangements  of  numbers  (Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Horce  Synopticm,  p.  131  ff.).  From  this  fact  we 
might  infer  that  the  stem  of  descent  had  been 
drawn  up  by  himself  from  the  OT  and  perhaps 
some  local  tradition.  If  such  tradition  came  to 
him  in  writing,  the  list  might  still  conceivably 
have  ended  in  some  such  way  as  that  which  is 
found  in  the  Sinai-Syriac,  though  if  the  list 
was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  Gospel  the 
probability  that  it  did  ao  would  be  considerably 
diminished. 

It  would  seem  that  a  like  artificial  arrangement 
(77  generations = 7  x  11)  underlies  the  genealogy  in 
Lk.  But  as  this  is  not  in  the  manner  of  the  Third 
Evangelist,  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
scious of  this  feature  in  his  list,  it  would  be  more 
probable  that  he  found  it  ready  to  his  hand.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  natural  that  it  should  come 
from  the  same  source  as  chs.  1.  2,  which  would 
invest  the  genealogy  with  the  high  authority  of 
those  chapters.  We  cannot  speak  too  confidently, 
but  the  conclusion  is  at  least  spontaneously  sug- 
gested by  the  facts. 

iv.  The  Census  of  Quirinius.— Until  a  very  short 
time  ago  the  best  review  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  Census  of  Quirinius  (Lk  21-5)  was  that  by 
Schttrer  in  NTZG  §  17,  Anhang  1  (HJP  i.  ii.  106  ff.). 
This  was  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  previous 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  was  really  judicial,  if 
somewhat  severely  critical,  in  its  tone.  As  distinct 
from  the  school  of  Baur,  which  was  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  Christian  tradition  to  its  own 
reconstruction  of  the  history,  Dr.  Schttrer  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  that  more  cautious 
method  of  inquiry  which  carefully  collects  the 
data  and  draws  its  conclusions  with  no  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  the  biblical  writers  if 
also  without  prejudice  against  them.  In  the 
present  instance  he  summed  up  rather  adversely  to 
the  statements  in  St.  Luke ;  and  in  the  state  of 
historical  knowledge  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
(1890),  that  he  should  do  so  was  upon  his  principles 
not  surprising. 

According  to  St.  Luke,  our  Lord  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem on  the  occasion  of  a  general 1  enrolment'  (dxo- 
ypaifi^)  ordered  by  the  emperor  Augustus  and  carried 
out  in  Palestine  under  Quirinius  as  governor  of. 
Syria.  The  date  was  fixed  as  being  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  4  ;  and  it 
was  explained  that  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  belonging 
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to  the  lineage  of  David,  had  gone  up  to  enter  their 
names  at  Bethlehem,  David's  city. 

There  were  several  points  in  this  statement 
which  seemed  to  invite  criticism,  (i.)  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  no  other  evidence  that  Augustus 
ever  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  empire, 
although  there  was  good  reason  to  think  that  he 
took  pains  to  collect  statistics  in  regard  to  it.  (ii.) 
Even  if  he  had  ordered  such  a  census,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  carried  out  in  a 
kingdom  which  possessed  such  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence as  Judaea.  And  (iii.)  if  it  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  Roman  manner,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  Joseph  and  Mary  to  leave 
their  usual  place  of  residence.  Further,  (iv.)  while 
it  was  allowed,  on  the  strength  of  a  well-known 
Inscription,  that  Quirinius  probably  twice  held 
office  in  Syria,  yet,  as  it  was  known  that  Sentius 
Saturninus  was  governor  B.C.  9-7,  and  Quinctilius 
Varus  at  least  B.C.  7-4,  it  was  argued  that  Quirinius' 
first  term  of  office  could  not  be  before  B.C.  3-1,  i.e. 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  (v.)  As  there  was,  in 
any  case,  a  census  of  Judaea  conducted  by  Quir- 
inius after  its  annexation  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  6, 
it  was  thought  that  St.  Luke  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  this,  and  antedated  it  (in  the 
Gospel,  though  not  in  Ac  S*7)  to  the  lifetime  of 
Herod. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  census  of  A.D.  6  Is  Josephus ;  and 
an  eminent  German  scholar,  Dr.  Th.  Zahn,  put  forward  In 
1S98  the  view  that  It  was  Josephus  who  was  at  fault  in  dating 
from  this  vear  an  erent  which  really  fell  In  B.C.  4-S  (Xeue  Kirch- 
liche  Ztilschrift,  pp.  SS8-654).  This  brought  the  data  more 
nearly,  though  still  not  entirely,  into  agreement  with  St.  Luke. 
The  theory  need  not,  however,  be  more  fully  considered,  as  It  has 
not  met  with  acceptance,  ana  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
seeks  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  was  one  little  expression  which  might 
have  given  pause  to  the  critics  of  St.  Luke,  viz. 
his  careful  insertion  of  the  word  'first'  ('the  first 
enrolment  made  when  Q.  was  governor  oi  Syria'). 
It  might  have  shown  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
special  knowledge  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
confuse  the  earlier  census  with  that  of  A.D.  6. 
And  yet  the  existence  of  the  earlier  census  re- 
mained without  confirmation,  until  it  suddenly 
received  it  from  a  quarter  which  might  have 
been  described  as  unexpected  if  experience  did  not 
show  that  there  is  hardly  anything  that  may  not 
be  found  there — the  rubbish  heaps  of  papyrus 
fragments  in  Egypt. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  year  when  Dr. 
Zahn  made  his  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
(1893),  three  scholars,  one  English  and  two  German, 
made  the  discovery  that  periodical  enrolments 
(dxoypaipal)  were  held  in  Egypt  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  that  they  came  round  in  a  fourteen- 
year  cycle.  The  proof  of  this  was  at  first  produced 
for  the  enrolments  of  A.D.  90,  104,  118,  132,  and 
onwards ;  but  in  rapid  succession  the  list  was 
carried  back  to  A.D.  76,  62,  and  20. 

This  gave  the  clue,  which  was  almost  at  once 
seized,  and  the  whole  problem  worked  out  afresh 
in  masterly  fashion  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  first 
in  two  articles  in  Exp.  1897,  and  then  in  his 
volume,  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  t  A  Study 
in  the  Credibility  of  St.  Luke  (London,  1898).  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  detail  is 
absolutely  verified.  The  age  of  Augustus  as  com- 
]>ared  with  that  which  precedes  and  with  that 
which  follows  is  strangely  obscure,  and  the  authori- 
ties for  it  defective.  But  considering  this,  the 
sequence  of  argument  which  Prof.  Ramsay  unfolds 
is  remarkably  clear  and  attractive,  (i.)  He  shows 
it  to  be  very  probable  that  there  was  a  series 
of  periodical  enrolments  initiated  by  Augustas  at 
the  time  when  lie  first  received  the  tribuuician 
power,  and  his  reign  formally  began  in  B.C.  23 
(this  is  the  official  date  usual  in  inscriptions, 


p.  140).  (ii.)  He  also  makes  it  probable  that 
this  was  part  of  a  deliberate  and  general  policy— 
that  the  census  -  takings  were  not  confined  to 
Egypt,  but  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  more  particularly  to  Syria.  Here,  too,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  periodic  recurrence,  though 
the  evidence  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  so 
complete  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt  (iii.)  He  has 
shown  that  Palestine  was  regarded  as  part  of 
the  1  Roman  world,'  i.e.  of  the  empire.  Though 
Herod  had  the  liberty  of  a  rex  socius,  the  Roman 
power  and  the  emperor's  will  were  always  in  the 
background ;  he  had  to  see  that  the  whole  Jewish 
people  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor ; 
he  could  not  make  war  without  being  called  to 
account ;  he  could  not  determine  his  own  successor 
or  put  to  death  his  own  son  without  an  appeal  to 
Rome  ;  in  a  moment  of  anger  Augustus  threatened 
that  whereas  he  had  hitherto  treated  him  (Herod) 
as  a  friend,  he  would  henceforth  treat  him  as  a 
subject  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  ix.  3).  It  was  therefore 
likely  enough  that  Herod  would  wish,  if  he  wag 
not  positively  ordered,  to  fall  in  with  the  imperial 
policy  by  taking  a  census  of  his  people,  as  another 
subject  king  did  in  Cilicia  in  A.D.  35.  (iv.)  But 
although  Herod  held  a  census  at  the  instance  of 
Augustus,  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  his  whole 
character  and  conduct  to  temper  it  to  Jewish 
tastes  as  much  as  possible ;  and  he  would  do  this 
by  following  the  national  custom  of  numbering 
the  people  by  their  tribes  and  families.  This  was 
the  broad  distinction  between  this  enrolment  of 
Herod's  and  the  subsequent  census  of  A.D.  6  or  7. 
The  latter  was  carried  out  by  Roman  officials  and 
in  the  Roman  manner,  which  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  offence  which  it  gave,  and  of  the  armed  resist- 
ance which  it  excited,  (v. )  Some  uncertainty  still 
hangs  over  the  mention  of  Quirinius.  Mommsen 
thought  that  he  was  the  acting  leyatus  of  Syria  in 
B.C.  3-1.  Prof.  Ramsay  inclines  to  the  view  that 
he  held  an  extraordinary  command  by  the  side  of 
Varus  some  years  earlier,  as  Corbulo  did  by  the 
side  of  Ummidius  Quadratus,  and  Vespasian  by  th~ 
side  of  Mucianus.  Such  a  command  might  carry 
with  it  the  control  of  foreign  relations,  and  be  in- 
cluded under  the  title  iryendv. 

v.  The  Meaning  of  the  Virgin-Birth. — It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  since  there  arose  in  Germany  (the 
date  was  1892)  a  rather  sharp  controversy  in  which 
many  leading  theologians  took  part  over  the  clause 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  'Conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  The  echoes  of 
that  controversy  reached  this  country,  and,  although 
not  much  was  said  in  public,  it  is  probable  that 
some  impression  was  made  upon  public  opinion. 
This  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  publica- 
tion soon  afterwards  of  the  Sinai-Syriac  with  its 
peculiar  reading,  which  was  not  unnaturally  caught 
at  as  representing  a  more  ancient  and  truer  text 
than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  But  if 
what  has  been  written  in  the  preceding  sections 
has  been  followed,  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
between  that  time  and  the  present  (end  of  1898) 
there  has  been  a  steady  reaction.  The  eccentric 
reading  has  found  its  level.  As  it  stands,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  original ;  and  however  it  arose,  it 
cannot  really  affect  the  belief  of  the  C  urch,  as  it 
introduces  no  factor  which  had  not  been  already 
allowed  for.  And  at  the  same  time  the  historical 
value  of  the  documents,  especially  Lk  1.  2,  has 
been  gradually  rising  in  the  estimation  of  scholars, 
until  the  climax  has  been  reached  in  the  recent 
treatise  of  Prof.  Ramsay.  Even  those  who  desire 
to  see  things  severely  as  they  are  must  feel  that 
the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Luke  are  full  of  small 
indications  of  authenticity,  that  they  are  really 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  they 
form  no  exception  to  the  claim  made  at  the  outset 
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that  the  facta  recorded  have  been  derived  from 
'  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.' 

Along  with  this  process  there  has  been  growing 
up  a  better  and  fuller  philosophy  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. This  has  been  due  especially  to  some  of  the 
contributors  to  Lux  Mundi,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Canon  Gore's  Bampton  Lectures  (1891)  and  Disser- 
tations (1895),  in  ]>r.  Moberly's  Lux  Mundi  essay, 
and  in  Mr.  Illiugworth's  Bampton  Lectures  (1894) 
and  Divine  Immanence  (1898). 

To  those  who  regard  primitive  ideas  as  com- 
pounded of  nothing  bat  idle  imagination,  ignor- 
ance, and  superstition,  the  evidence  in  folk-lore  of 
stories  of  supernatural  birth  (such  as  are  collected 
in  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus,  vol.  i., 
1894)  seems  to  discredit  all  accounts  of  such  birth, 
even  the  Christian.  They  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider the  entire  difference  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Christian  tradition  was  promulgated 
from  those  which  surrounded  the  creations  of 
mythopoeic  fancy.  The  Christian  tradition  be- 
longs to  the  sphere,  not  of  myth  but  of  history. 
It  is  enshrined  in  documents  near  in  date  to  the 
facts,  and  in  which  the  line  of  connexion  between 
the  record  and  the  fact  is  still  traceable. 

But,  apart  from  this,  if  we  believe  that  the 
course  of  human  ideas,  however  mixed  in  then- 
character — as  all  human  things  are  mixed — is  yet 
part  of  a  single  development,  and  that  development 
presided  over  by  a  Providence  which  at  once  im- 
parts to  it  unity  and  prescribes  its  goal, — those  who 
believe  this  may  well  see  in  the  fantastic  out- 
growth of  myth  and  legend  something  not  wholly 
undesigned  or  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Great 
Event  which  was  to  be,  but  rather  a  dim  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  that  Event,  a  groping 
towards  it  of  the  human  spirit,  a  prophetic  in- 
stinct gradually  moulding  the  forms  of  thought 
in  which  it  was  to  find  expression. 

And  if  we  ask  further  what  it  all  means, — why 
the  Son  of  Man  was  destined  to  have  this  excep- 
tional kind  of  birth,  the  answer  is,  because  His 
appearance  upon  earth — His  Incarnation,  as  we  call 
it — was  to  be  in  its  innermost  nature  exceptional ; 
He  was  to  live  and  move  amongst  men,  and  was 
to  be  made  in  all  points  like  His  brethren,  with  the 
one  difference  that  He  was  to  be — unlike  them — 
without  sin.  But  how  was  a  sinless  human  nature 
possible  ?  To  speak  of  a  sinless  human  nature  is 
to  speak  of  something  essentially  outside  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  species.  The  growth  of  self-conscious 
experience,  expressed  at  its  finest  and  best  in  the 
formula  of  advancing  science,  has  emphasized  the 
strength  of  heredity.  Each  generation  is  bound 
to  the  last  by  indissoluble  ties.  To  sever  the  bond, 
in  any  one  of  its  colligated  strands,  involves  a 
break  in  descent.  It  involves  the  introduction  of 
a  new  factor,  to  which  the  taint  of  sin  does  not 
attach.  If  like  produces  like,  the  element  of 
unlikeness  must  come  from  that  to  which  it  has 
itself  affinity.  Our  names  for  the  process  do  but 
largely  cover  our  ignorance,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  essential  truth  contained  in  the 
scriptural  phrase,  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee;  wherefore  also  that  which  is  to 
be  born  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.' 

[The  most  important  literature  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  section.] 

IV.  Concluding  Survey:  The  Verdict  op 
History. 

A.  Christ  iy  Histor  y. — So  far  we  have  been 
involved  in  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels.  But 
the  Gospels  alone,  though  the  fragments  which 
they  have  preserved  for  us  of  that  Life  are  beyond 
all  price,  would  yet  convey  an  incomplete  idea  of 
the  total  impression  left  by  it  even  upon  contem- 


poraries, still  less  of  all  that  it  has  been  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  if,  as  some  would  have  us  do,  we  were  to 
follow  the  first  three  Gospels  only,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  fourth.  To  that  point  we  shall  return  for  a 
moment  presently.  But  the  time  has  now  come  to 
enlarge  our  view,  to  look  back  upon  our  subject 
from  the  vantage-ground  which  we  occupy  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  to  endeavour  to  see  it  no 
longer  as  an  episode  affecting  a  small  portion  of  an 
'unimportant  branch  of  the  Semitic  peoples,'  but 
as  it  enters  into  the  course  of  the  great  world- 
movement  of  the  centuries. 

If  we  would  appreciate  this,  we  must  once  more 
go  back  to  the  Origins,  not  now  so  much  in  search 
of  details,  as  in  order,  if  possible,  to  catch  rather 
more  of  the  total  impression.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
attempt  to  interrogate  the  whole  of  history.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  may  be  enough  to  consider 
(i.)  the  net  result,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
portraiture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels;  (ii.)  the  im- 
pression left  by  a  similar  reading  of  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistles ;  (iii.) 
the  testimony  borne  by  the  Early  Church,  both 
formulated  and  informal ;  (iv.)  the  appeal  that 
may  be  made  to  the  religious  experience  of 
Christians. 

The  last  of  these  heads  is  not  really  so  disparate 
as  it  may  seem  from  the  rest.  The  ultimate  object 
that  we  have  in  view  is  to  bring  home — or  to 
suggest  lines  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
home— what  Christ  really  was  and  is  to  the 
individual  believer.  In  order  to  do  this  we  en- 
deavour to  collect  (i.)  what  He  was  to  those  among 
whom  He  moved  during  His  life  on  earth  ;  (ii.)  what 
He  was  to  His  disciples,  and  primarily  to  the 
apostles  after  His  departure ;  (iii.)  what  the  still 
undivided  Church  apprehended  Him  as  being.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  real  antithesis, 
as  though  the  appeal  were  in  the  one  case  to 
history  and  in  the  other  to  experience.  For  our 
present  purpose  history  may  be  regarded  as  the 
collective  experience  of  the  past,  which  we  are 
seeking  to  put  into  line  with  the  individual  or 
collective  experience  of  the  present.  Our  historical 
survey,  so  far  as  it  goes,  simply  embodies  so  many 
superimposed  strata  of  experience. 

i.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels. — We  should  thus 
be  inclined  to  deprecate  the  attempts  which  are 
from  time  to  time  made  to  set  in  contrast  some  one 
or  other  branch  of  the  appeal  that  we  are  making 
as  against  the  rest.  In  this  country  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  opposition  between  the  Christ  of  the 
(Synoptic)  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  '  Dogma '  or 
of  the  Church.  And  in  Germany  of  late  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  oppose  the  Christ  conceived 
and  preached  by  the  apostles  to  the  biographical 
Christ  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  experience  of  faith 
to  any  external  and  objective  standards.  (See 
especially  the  works  of  Kahler  and  Herrmann  men- 
tioned below.) 

The  disparagement  of  the  Gospels  as  biographies 
seems  to  us,  so  far  as  it  goes, — and  neither  writer 
is  really  very  clear  on  the  subject, — to  rest  upon  a 
somewhat  undue  degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
critical  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  Gospels.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all  that  is  doubted  is  really 
doubtful.  For  a  more  detailed  testing  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  Gospels  we  must  content 
ourselves  witli  referring  to  the  previous  part  of 
this  article,  only  adding  to  it  the  two  points  which 
will  be  more  appropriately  introduced  at  the  end 
of  the  next  section, — the  peculiar  kind  of  confirma- 
tion which  the  two  pictures  (the  evangelic  and  the 
apostolic)  supply  to  each  other,  the  difference 
between  them  showing  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistles  has  not  encroached  upon  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Gospels,  while  the  less  obvious  like- 
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ness  shows  that  they  are  in  strict  continuity.  We 
shall  also  have  to  state  once  more  in  that  context 
our  reasons  for  believing  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  be 
really  the  work  of  an  eye-witness. 

But  the  point  that  concerns  us  most  at  the 
present  moment  is  that,  even  if  we  -make  to  nega- 
tive criticism  larger  concessions  than  we  have 
any  right  to  make,  there  will  still  remain  in  the 
Gospel  picture  ineffaceable  features  which  presup- 
pose and  demand  that  estimate  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  which  we  can  alone  call  in  the  strict  sense 
Christian. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  central  passage  Mt  11s8-88 
'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light.'  Could  we  conceive  such  words  put  into  any 
other  lips,  even  the  loftiest  that  the  history  of 
mankind  has  produced  ?  They  are  full  of  delicate 
self-portraiture.  They  present  to  us  a  character 
which  we  may  say  certainly  was,  because  it  has 
been  so  described.  No  mere  artist  in  words  ever 
painted  such  a  canvas  without  a  living  model 
before  him.  The  portrait  is  of  One  who  is  '  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,'  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  His 
burden  light ;  and  yet  He  speaks  of  both  yoke  and 
burden  as  '  His '  in  the  sense  of  being  imposed  by 
Him  ;  He  invites  men  to  '  come '  to  Him,  evidently 
with  a  deep  significance  read  into  the  phrase ;  He 
addresses  His  invitation  to  weary  souls  wherever 
such  are  to  be  found;  and  (climax  of  all!)  He 
promises  what  no  Alexander  or  Napoleon  ever 
dreamt  of  promising  to  his  followers,  that  He 
would  give  them  the  truly  supernatural  gift  of 
rest — the  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  inward  peace 
in  spite  of  the  friction  of  the  world ;  that  all  this 
should  be  theirs  by  '  coming '  to  Him. 

And  then  how  easy  is  it  to  group  round  such  a 
passage  a  multitude  of  others !  '  1  say  unto  you, 
Resist  not  him  that  is  evil :  but  whosoever  smiteth 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ' 
(Mt  5").  'The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister '  ( Mk  1046 II).  '  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me ;  forbid  them  not : 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God'  (ib.  v."  ID- 
'  Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's  shall  save  it '  (Mk  8M).  ' The  Son  of  Man 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost '  (Lk 
19l),  comp.  the  three  parablesof  Lk  16).  1  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me'  (Mt  25*'). 

Sayings  like  these,  it  is  needless  to  add,  could  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Through  all  of 
them  there  runs,  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the 
same  self-portraitures.  And  it  is  a  self-portraiture 
that  has  the  same  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  human  side,  the  note  of  meekness  or 
lowliness,  condescension  that  is  not  (though  it 
really  is !)  condescension  but  infinite  sympathy, 
patience,  tenderness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
less  firmly  drawn,  for  all  the  lightness  and  restraint 
of  touch,  an  absolute  range  of  command  and 
authority ;  all  things  delivered  to  the  Son  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  (cf.  Mt  ll"7  28"). 

That  which  we  have  called  the  '  human  side '  fills 
most  of  the  foreground  in  the  Gospels ;  the  other, 
the  transcendental  side,  is  somewhat  shaded  by  it ; 
and  we  can  see  that  it  was  deliberately  shaded, 
that  the  proportions  were  such  as  mainly  (though, 
as  we  shall  see,  not  entirely)  corresponded  to  the 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  divine  method  and 
order  of  presentation.  But  when  we  turn  from  the 
Gospels  to  the  rest  of  the  NT  we  shall  find  these 
proportions  inverted. 

We  only  pause  upon  this  uospel  picture  a  mo- 


ment more  to  say  that,  apart  from  any  question  of 
criticism  of  documents  or  of  details  in  the  narrative, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
invention.  The  evangelists  themselves  were  too 
near  to  the  events  to  see  them  in  all  their  signifi- 
cance. They  set  down,  like  honest  men,  the  details 
one  after  another  as  they  were  told  them.  But  it 
was  not  their  doing  that  these  details  work  in 
together  to  a  singular  and  unsought  harmony. 

Litkkatl'Ke. — The  fullest  account  of  recent  discussions  as  to 
the  adequacy  and  trustworthiness  of  the  presentation  of  Christ 
In  the  Gospels  will  be  found  In  the  second  enlarged  edition  of 
Kahler'a  Dersoffenunnie  hUtoriuyie  Jesu*  und  der  gescJiicht- 
liche,  biblische  ChHsiut,  Leipzig,  1896.  Another  work,  which 
lays  the  atress  rather  on  personal  experience  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  Is  written  with  great  earnestness  from  that  point  of  view, 
but  seems  to  us  too  restricted  In  its  historical  basis.  Is  Herr- 
mann's Der  Verkehr  den  Ckriiten  mil  tiott,  ed.  2,  Stuttgart, 
1892  (Eng.  tr.  1896). 

ii.  The  Christ  of  the  Apostles. — In  passing  over 
from  the  Gospels  to  the  rest  of  the  NT  we  find 
ourselves  hampered  by  critical  questions.  What 
we  should  most  wish  to  ascertain  is  the  conception 
of  Christ  held  by  the  mass  of  the  first  disciples. 
And  to  some  extent  we  can  get  at  this ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  do  so,  it  is  nearly  always  indirectly.  The 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  those  of 
the  leaders,  not  of  the  followers ;  and  many  even 
of  these  are  encumbered  with  questions  as  to  date 
and  origin.  Some  of  these  do  not  so  much  matter, 
because  in  any  case  they  belong  to  the  end  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  one 
book  which  we  should  most  like  to  use  more  freely 
than  we  can  is  the  Acts,  the  earlier  chapters  of 
which  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  the  article 
in  this  Dictionary  in  estimating  highly. 

We  will,  however,  cut  the  knot  by  not  attempt- 
ing to  summarize  the  teaching  of  all  the  undisputed 
books,  but  by  taking  a  single  typical  example  of 
manageable  compass,  the  first  extant  NT  writing, 
1  Thessalonians,  written  probably  about  A. I).  51 — 
in  any  case  not  later  than  63,  or  within  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Ascension. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  with  the  more  extreme  critics, 
that  a  thick  curtain  falls  over  the  Church  after  this  event.  The 
curtain  Is  lifted,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We  turn  to  the  opening 
verse  of  the  Ep.  (emended  reading),  tit.  Paul  and  his  companions 
give  solemn  greeting  to  the  *  Church  of  the  Thess.  (which  is)  in 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ.'  An  elaborate  pro- 
cess of  reflexion,  almost  a  system  of  theology,  lies  behind  those 
familiar  terms.  Flrrt  we  note  that  the  human  name  'Jesus '  la 
closely  associated  with  the  title  '  Christ '  or  '  Messiah,'  which  in 
the  Gospels  had  been  claimed  with  such  quiet  reticence  and 
unobtrusiveness.  From  this  time  onwards  the  two  names  are 
almost  Inseparable,  or  the  second  supersedes  the  first :  In  other 
words,  Jesus  Is  hardly  ever  thought  of  apart  from  His  high 
Messianic  dignity.  This  effect  is  pressed  home  by  the  further 
title  'Lord'  (Kvptot).  The  disciples  bad  been  In  the  habit  of 
addressing  their  Master  as  '  Lord '  during  His  lifetime,  in  a 
sense  not  verv  different  from  that  in  which  any  Rabbi  might 
be  addressed  by  his  pupils  (Jn  18ut).  But  that  sense  Is  no 
longer  adequate ;  the  word  has  been  tilled  with  a  deeper 
meaning.  That  'Jesus  is  Lord'  has  become  the  distinctive 
confession  of  Christians  (1  Co  12*,  Eo  1U»),  where  '  Lord '  cer- 
tainly^ the  exalted  Lord'  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
(cf.  Ac  2"). 

What  Is  still  more  remarkable,  the  glorified  Jesus  Is,  as  It 
were,  bracketed  with  '  God  the  Father.'  Let  us  think  what  this 
would  mean  to  a  strict  Jewish  inonothelst:  yet  St.  Paul 
evidently  holds  the  juxtaposition,  not  as  something  to  which 
he  Is  tentatively  feeling  his  way,  but  as  a  fundamental  axiom 
of  faith.  In  the  appellation  'Father'  we  have  already  the  first 
beginning— may  we  not  say  the  first  decisive  step,  which 
potentially  contains  the  rest?*— of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  And  we  observe,  further,  that  the  Thessalonlan  Church 
is  said  to  have  Its  being  '  in  Christ '  as  well  as  '  in  God.'  This 
Is  a  characteristic  touch  of  Pauline  mysticism.  The  striking 
thing  about  it  Is  that  in  this,  too,  the  Son  already  holds  a  place 
beside  the  Father  (cf.  2"  •»>•). 

There  Is  another  passage  in  the  Ep.  (1  Th  8")  In  which  there 
Is  the  same  Intimate  combination  of '  our  God  and  Father '  and 
'  our  Lord  Jesus.'  Here  the  context  is  not  exactly  mystical,  but 
the  two  names  are  mentioned  In  connexion  with  the  divine  pre- 
rogative of  ordering  events.  The  apostle  prays  that  God  and 
Christ  will  together  'direct'  (KanvvVrai,  'make  straight  and 
unimpeded ')  his  way  to  them  (the  Thessalonians). 

It  Is  not  by  accident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  in  a  similar  manner 
Implicated  In  divine  action  (1».«4»5»),  though  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Spirit  Is  spoken  of  distinctly  as  a  Person. 
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The  historical  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  hardly  alluded 
to,  except  His  death  and  resurrection  (l104l4B10).  In  the  last 
of  these  verses  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  *  for  us 1 ;  and  in  the 
preceding  verse  '  salvation.1  which  is  contrasted  with  '  death/  is 
said  to  come  through'  Him.  In  I10  He  is  also  spoken  of  as 
delivering  Christians  '  from  the  wrath  to  come.'  It  is  assumed 
that  Christ  is  in  heaven,  from  whence  He  is  expected  to  come 
again  with  impressive  manifestations  of  power  (I10  41U-;  cf.  also 
the  frequent  allusions  to  q  irapouata  tou  Kvptovj. 

The  Second  Coming  Is  the  only  point  on  which  the  Ep.  can  be 
said  to  contain  direct  and  formal  teaching.  The  other  points 
mentioned  are  all  assumed  as  something  already  known,  not  as 
imparted  for  the  first  time. 

Not  only  may  we  say  that  they  are  known,  but  It  is  also  fair 
to  infer  that  they  are  undisputed.  There  is  a  bint  of  contro- 
versy with  the  unbelievtng  Jews,  hut  no  hint  of  controversy 
with  the  .JtiriHttn  Churches,  which  stand  In  the  same  relation  to 
Christ  (2"-">).  This  Is  Important;  and  It  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  other  Epistles,  which  snow  just  how  far  the  disputed  ground 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  extended.  There  was 
a  Rood  deal  of  sharp  debate  about  the  terms  on  which  Gentiles 
should  be  admitted.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  debate  as  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Pauline  mysticism 
and  to  the  hints,  slight  but  significant,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  It  is 
clear  that  St.  Paul  ascribed  to  Christ  not  only 
divine  attributes  but  divine  activities — activities  in 
the  supersensual  sphere,  what  he  elsewhere  calls 
'  heavenly  places '  (tA  i-rovpdna).  We  know  how 
these  activities  are  enlarged  upon  in  Epp.  to  Co, 
Gal,  and  Ro.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to 
suppose  that  all  Christians,  or  indeed  any  great 
number,  had  an  intelligent  grasp  of  these  '  mys- 
teries '  ;  but  we  can  see  from  the  Hp.  to  He,  1  P, 
Epp.  Jn,  and  Rev,  that  conceptions  quite  as 
transcendental  had  a  wide  diffusion.  And  a  verse 
like  2  Co  13u  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
large  tracts  of  important  teaching  which  are  im- 
perfectly represented  in  our  extant  documents. 
When  we  consider  how  occasional  these  documents 
are  in  their  origin,  the  wonder  is  not  that  they 
have  conveyed  to  us  so  little  of  the  apostolic 
teaching,  but  that  they  have  conveyed  so  much. 

The  summary  impression  that  we  receive  is 
indeed  that  the  revolution  foreshadowed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  section  has  been  accomplished. 
The  historical  facts  of  the  Lord's  life  were  not 
neglected ;  for  Gospels  were  being  written,  of 
which  those  which  we  now  possess  are  only  sur- 
viving specimens.  But  in  the  whole  epistolary 
literature  of  NT  they  have  receded  very  much  into 
the  background,  as  compared  with  those  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  to  which  the  Gospels  pointed  forward,  but 
which  (with  one  exception)  they  did  not  directly 
expound. 

No  doubt  this  was  in  the  main  only  what  was 
to  be  expected.  The  narrative  of  the  Gospels 
goes  back  to  the  period  before  the  Resurrection  ; 
the  epistolary  literature  dates  altogether  after 
it.  Still  it  is  remaikable  how  we  seem  to  be 
plunged  all  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  developed 
theology.  Nor  is  the  wonder  lessened,  it  is  rather 
increased,  when  we  remark  that  this  theology  is 
only  in  part  set  before  us  deliberately  as  teaching. 
The  fact  that  it  is  more  often  presupposed  shows 
how  deep  a  hold  it  must  have  taken  alike  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  readers. 

Impressive  contrasts  are  sometimes  drawn  (e.g. 
at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lecture) 
between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Nicene 
Creed ;  and  the  contrast  certainly  is  there.  But 
it  goes  back  far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Arian 
controversy.  It  is  hardly  less  marked  between  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  And  yet  these  writings  are  practically 
contemporary  with  the  composition  of  the  Gospels. 
The  two  streams,  of  historical  narrative  on  the 
one  hand  and  theological  inference  on  the  other, 
really  run  side  by  side.  They  do  not  exclude  but 
rather  supplement,  and  indeed  critically  confirm, 


each  other.  For  if  the  Gospels  had  been  really 
not  genuine  histories  of  the  words  and  acts  of 
Christ,  but  coloured  products  of  the  age  succeeding 
His  death,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  have 
reflected  the  characteristic  attitude  of  that  age  far 
more  than  they  do.  They  do  not  reflect  it,  but 
they  do  account  for  it  by  those  delicate  hints  and 
subtly  inwoven  intimations  that  He  who  called 
Himself  so  persistently  Son  of  Man  was  also  Son 
of  God. 

The  one  Gospel  which  bridges  the  gap  more 
unmistakably  than  the  others  is  the  Fourth. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious,  if  St.  John  was  its 
author.  He  had  a  foot  in  both  worlds.  As  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  he  vividly  remembered 
His  incomings  and  outgoings.  And  in  the  same 
capacity,  as  a  disciple  who  was  also  an  apostle,  it 
fell  to  him  to  build  up  that  theology  which  was 
the  deliberate  expression  of  what  Jesus  was  to 
His  Church,  not  in  a  section  only  of  His  being, 
the  short  three  years  which  He  had  spent  among 
His  followers,  but  in  His  being  as  He  had  revealed 
it  to  them  as  a  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of 
either  function  as  merely  assumed  by  the  writer  at 
second-hand.  On  the  contrary,  we  acquire  a  fresh 
understanding  of  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  his 
words  when  we  think  of  these  as  springing  from 
direct  personal  contact  with  Christ,  and  intense 
personal  conviction  of  what  Christ  really  was,  not 
to  himself  only,  but  to  the  world.  In  this  respect 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  unique ;  and  the  very  ex- 
pansion which  it  gives  of  the  divine  claims  of 
Christ  prepares  us  more  completely  than  the  other 
Gospels  alone  might  have  done  for  the  transition 
from  them  to  the  Epistles. 

It  is  an  especial  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  quote,  In  support  of 
this  view  of  the  first-hand  character  of  the  1'ourtu  iiosijel,  Dr. 
Loofs  in  PBK*  iv.  29. 

iii.  The  Christ  of  the  Undivided  Church.— For 
the  purpose  which  we  have  before  us  we  must 
examine  the  evidence  of  the  Undivided  Church  on 
three  distinct  points,  (a)  What  was  the  estimate 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles?  (6)  Are  there 
any  traces  of  a  tradition  different  from  this  ? 
(c)  What  is  the  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
creeds  and  conciliar  decisions  ? 

(a)  On  the  first  head  we  may  say  broadly  that 
the  mass  of  Christian  opinion  was  in  strict  con- 
tinuity with  the  NT,  rarely  (as  we  might  expect) 
rising  to  an  apprehension  of  its  heights  and  depths, 
and  keeping  rather  at  the  average  level,  but 
steadily  loyal  in  intention,  and  showing  no  signs  of 
recalcitrance. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch  has  the  strongest  grip  of  distinctive 
features  of  NT  teaching  (  Virgin-Birth,  pre-exfstence.  Incarna- 
tion, Logos,  Trinitarian  language).  Clemens  Romanus,  though 
much  less  theological,  also  has  pre-existence  and  a  clearly 
implied  Trinity  (lvlit.  2).  In  the  former  point  Barnabas  and 
Hernias  agree,  though  the  latter  shows  some  confusion,  not 
uncommon  at  this  date,  between  Son  and  Spirit.  And  then  we 
have  the  opening  words  of  2  Clement  which  exactly  describe 
the  general  temper,  '  Brethren,  we  ought  bo  to  think  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  of  God,  as  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.' 

These,  with  Polycarp  and  Arlsttdes,  who  adopt  a  similar  tone, 
are  the  writers.  And  then,  when  we  look  for  evidence  as  to 
popular  feeling  and  practice,  we  have  the  wide  prevalence  of 
baptism  in  the  Threefold  Name  (IMdacte  and  Justin),  and  the 
hymns  sung  '  to  Christ  as  God  '  (Pliny,  Ej>.  ad  Trajan,  xcvl. ; 
cf.  Eus.  UK  v.  xxviii.  5).  It  is  clear  that  prayer  was  generally 
offered  to  Christ.  Orlgen's  objection  to  this 'was  a  theological 
refinement,  as  he  held  that  the  proper  formula  was  tii\apttrT*iy 
t$  »€<j  «id  X.  'I.  (de  Oral.  15). 

The  group  of  Apologists  which  stands  out  so  clearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  Is  characterized  chiefly  bv  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  Logos  doctrine  which  was  identified  with 
the  Logos  of  philosophy.  With  them  begins  a  more  active 
spirit  of  reflexion  and  speculation.  The  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  and  indeed  the  whole  problem  of  unity  and  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead  (Justin  and  Athenagoras),  is  beginning  to 
be  keenly  canvassed.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
question  of  what  were  afterwards  called  the  '  Two  Natures '  was 
causing  much  perplexity.  It  was  this  difficulty  which  really 
lies  behind  the  experiments  of  Gnosticism.   When  we  come  to 
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the  latter  half  and  last  quarter  of  the  century,  with  the  theo- 
logians of  Asia  Minor,  Irenaras,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
foundations  have  been  laid  of  a  Christian  theology,  which 
already  bears  the  stamp  that  marks  It  throughout  succeeding 
centuries,  viz.  that  it  is  not  free  speculation,  but  reflexion  upon 
data  given  by  the  Bible. 

(6)  It  was  natural,  and  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise,  that  there  was  in  this  reflexion  at 
first  a  considerable  tentative  element.  There  was 
no  break,  and  no  conscious  divergence  between  it 
and  the  canonical  writings.  But  are  there  no 
signs  of  such  divergence  ?  Are  there  no  signs  of  a 
tradition  differing  from  that  embodiment  in  these 
writings  ?  Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  there 
are. 

The  Gnostics  began  by  Inventing  traditions  of  their  own,  but 
they  soon  fell  into  the  groove,  and  professed  to  base  their  views 
like  the  rest  on  the  canonical  scriptures.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  this  is  Heracleon's  commentary  on  St.  John.  But 
In  these  circles  there  was  what  we  might  call  recalcitrance,  as 
when  Cerlnthus  and  Carpocrates  rejected  the  Virgin-Birth  as 
impossible  (Iren.  adv.  liar.  i.  xxvi.  1,  xxv.  1).  The  Gnostics, 
however,  are  outside  the  true  development  of  Christianity,  and 
their  systems  hod  a  different  origin. 

In  closer  contact  with  Christianity  proper  are  the  heretical 
Eblonites.  For  tbem  a  better  claim  might  be  made  out  to 
represent  a  real  divergence  of  tradition.  It  is  possible  that 
their  denial  of  the  Virgin-Birth  was  derived  from  the  state  of 
things  when  the  canonical  narratives  had  not  yet  obtained  any 
wide  circulation.  And  yet  we  should  have  to  pass  upon  these 
Eblonites  a  verdict  similar  to  that  already  passed  upon  the 
Gnostics.  They  were  really  Jews  imperfectly  Christianized.  If 
they  regarded  Christ  as  t/aAo?  aetyxuvot,  it  was  doubtless  because 
the  Jews  did  not  expect  their  Messiah  to  have  any  other  origin. 
This  is  a  different  thing  from,  though  it  may  have  some  subordi- 
nate connexion  with,  the  views  (e.g.)  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  whose 
difficulty  was  caused  by  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  The 
human  nature  he  regarded  as  having  an  ordinary  human  birth, 
though  it  came  to  be  united  to  the  Divine  Logos. 

A  like  account  would  hold  good  of  Theodotus  of  Byzantium 
and  the  Rationalists  described  in  Eus.  11B  v.  xxviil.  At  last 
the  reader  may  think  that  he  is  upon  the  track  of  a  genuine 
Rationalism  ;  but  this  did  not  go  very  deep.  It  was  consistent 
with  belief  in  the  Virgin-Birth  and  in  the  Resurrection 
(Hlppolytus,  Ref.  Hmr.  vlt.  85) ;  in  fact  it  probably  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  dry  literal  exegesis. 

The  Cletntntine  Ilomillet  point  out  that  Christ  did  not  call 
Himself '  God,'  but  the  '  Son  of  God,'  and  they  emphasize  this 
distinction  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Allans 
(xvl.  15,  16).  When  we  have  said  this,  we  shall  have  touched  (it 
Is  believed)  on  all  the  main  types  of  what  might  be  thought  to 
be  a  denial  of  Christ's  full  Godhead. 

The  more  pressing  danger  of  primitive  Christianity  lay  In  an 
opposite  direction.  Loyalty  to  Christ  was  so  strong  that  the 
simpler  sort  of  Christians  were  apt  to  look  upon  the  humanity 
as  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity.  This  is  the  true  account  of  the 
early  prevalence  of  Docettsm  (which  made  the  deity  of  Christ 
real,  the  humanity  phantasmal  or  unreal),  and  of  the  later 

Erevalence  of  what  Is  known  to  students  as  Modallstic  Monarch- 
mlsm,  and  to  the  general  reader  as  Sabelllanism  (the  doctrine 
that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  not  distinct  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  but  modes  or  aspects  of  the  One  God).  The  answer  of 
Noetus  was  typical  of  the  frame  of  mind  that  gave  rise  to  this, 
'  What  harm  do  I  do  in  glorifying  Christ  f '  ( Hippol.  c.  Noet.  1)  : 
it  seemed  meritorious  to  identify  Christ  with  God.  Both  these 
tendencies  were  far  stronger  and  more  widely  spread  than 
anything  that  savoured  of  Rationalism.  Docetlsm  entered 
largely  into  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts,  which  were  very 
popular ;  and  both  Tertnllian  (.Prate.  1, 8)  and  Hlppolytus  (Rtf. 
liar.  tx.  6,  pryurToc  iyaf)  Imply  that  the  struggle  against 
Monarchlanism  was  severe. 

It  is  evident  from  this  to  which  side  the  scales 
inclined.  The  traces  of  anything  like  Rationalism 
in  the  modern  sense  are  extremely  few  and  slight. 
For  the  most  part,  what  looks  like  it  is  not  pure 
Rationalism  (or  Humanitarianism)  at  all.  More 
formidable  was  the  excess  of  zeal  which  exalted 
the  divine  in  Christ  at  the  expense  of  the  human. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  Church  held  an  even  way 
between  both  extremes, — held  it  at  least  in  inten- 
tion, though  there  were  no  doubt  a  certain  number 
of  unsuccessful  experiments  in  the  construction  of 
reasoned  theory. 

(c)  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  early  centuries 
there  should  be  a  great  amount  of  tentative  think- 
ing. But  little  by  little  this  was  sifted  out ;  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent,  the  ancient  Church 
had  practically  made  up  its  mind.  It  formulated 
its  belief,  perhaps  almost  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  Chalcedonian  definition  (Spot  rijt  iv  XoXktjJow 
TtT&pnio  <rvrbSov)  of  the  year  451  (which  counts  as 


Ecumenical,  though  the  only  Westerns  present 
were  the  two  legates  of  Pope  Leo  and  two  fugitive" 
bishops  from  Africa),  and  in  the  Quicumque  vult,  a 
liturgical  creed  composed  in  Southern  Gaul  (prob- 
ably at,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  school  of  Leri- 
num),  which  came  to  be  generally  accepted  in  the 
West. 

This  creed  and  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon  represent  the  end 
of  the  process ;  the  beginning  is  marked  by  the  creed  known  as 
the  Apostles'.  Criticism  has  of  late  been  active  upon  this  creed 
as  well  as  upon  the  so-called  Nlcene  and  Athanastan.  with  a 
result  which  tends,  it  may  be  generally  said,  to  heighten  the 
value  of  all  three.  The  date  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (In  its  oldest 
and  shortest  form)  has  been  reduced  within  the  limits  a.d.  100- 
150 ;  Kattenbusch,  the  author  of  the  most  elaborate  monograph 
on  the  subject,  leans  to  the  beginning  of  that  period,  Harnack  to 
the  end.  It  Is  agreed  that  it  was  in  the  first  Instance  the  local 
baptismal  creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  It  was  the 
parent  of  all  the  leading  provincial  creeds  of  the  West.  The 

firinclpal  open  question  at  the  present  moment  (1899  in.)  Is  as  to 
ts  relation  to  the  Eastern  creeds.  Kattenbusch  and  Harnack 
both  think  that  it  was  carried  to  tbe  East  in  the  time  of 
Aurellan  (circa  270),  and  that  it  became  the  parent  of  a  number 
of  Eastern  creeds,  Including  that  which  we  know  as  the  Nlcene ; 
but  this  Is  conjecture.  Harnack  thinks  that  the  Roman  creed 
coalesced  with  floating  formula?,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Kerygmata,  already  circulating  in  the  East.  But  these  also  are 
more  or  less  hypothetical.  And  the  question  is  whether  the 
Enstern  creeds,  which  resemble  tbe  Roman,  were  not  rather 
offshoots,  parallel  to  It,  of  a  single  primitive  creed,  perhaps 
originating  In  Asia  Minor.  This  is  substantially  the  view  of 
Br.  Loofs.  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  It  ts  that  character- 
istic features  of  the  Eastern  type  of  creed  already  appear  in 
Irena?us  and  in  less  degree  in  Justin.  Harnack  would  explain 
these  features  as  due  to  his  Kerygmata ;  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  doctrine  the  difference  is  not  very  great, 
because  the  Kerygmata  were  in  any  case  in  harmony  with  the 
creed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  existence 
of  this  fixed  traditional  standard  of  teaching  at  so  early  a  date. 
It  was  tbe  rallying  and  steadying  centre  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
which  kept  it  atralght  in  the  midst  of  Gnostic  extravagances  and 
among  the  perils  of  philosophical  speculation.  Our  so-called 
Nlcene  Creed  is  only  the  Apostles'  Creed  In  one  of  its  more  florid 
Oriental  forms,  with  clauses  engrafted  into  it  to  meet  the  rising 
heresies  of  Alius  and  Macedonlua  ;  while  the  Chalcedonian  for- 
mula and  the  Quicumqm  take  further  account  of  the  contro- 
versies connected  with  the  names  of  Apolllnaris,  N'estorius,  and 
Eutyches. 

The  decisions  in  question  were  thus  the  outcome 
of  a  long  evolution,  every  step  in  which  was  keenly 
debated  by  minds  of  great  acumen  and  power, 
really  far  better  equipped  for  such  discussions  than 
the  average  Anglo-American  mind  of  to-day.  If 
we  can  see  that  their  premises  were  often  erroneous 
(especially  in  such  matters  as  the  exegesis  of  the 
OT),  we  can  also  see  that  they  possessed  extra- 
ordinary fertility  and  subtlety  in  the  handling  of 
metaphysical  problems.  The  disparaging  estimates 
of  the  Fathers,  which  are  often  heard  and  seen  in 
print,  are  very  largely  based  upon  the  most  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  their  writings.  There  are 
many  things  in  these  which  may  provoke  a  smile, 
but  as  a  whole  they  certainly  will  not  do  so  in  any 
really  open  mind.  There  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  Germany  a  movement,  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  author  Albrecht  Ritschl  (1822-1889),  directed 
against  metaphysics  in  theology  generally.  No 
doubt  Ritschl  also  was  a  thinker  and  writer  of 
great  ability;  and  the  stress  that  he  lays  upon 
religious  experience  is  by  no  means  without  justi- 
fication. But  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the 
negative  side  of  his  argument  is  equally  valid,  or 
that  metaphysics  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  we  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  these  ancient  decisions. 
Every  word  in  them  represents  a  battle,  or  suc- 
cession of  battles,  in  which  the  combatants  were, 
many  of  them,  giants. 

Literature. — The  subject  of  this  section  brings  up  the  whole 
history  of  *  Christology,'  which  may  be  studied  in  well-known 
works  of  Baur,  Dorner,  and  Thomasiiis,  or  in  Harnack's  Ili*tory 
of  Dogma.  There  1b  an  excellent  survey  by  Loofs  in  PRE*  Iv. 
16  ft".,  art.  '  ChrlBtoIogie,  Kirchenlehre,'  marked  by  much  Inde- 
pendent judgment  and  research.  In  English  may  be  mentioned 
Core,  Bamnton  Lecture)  (1891);  Falrbairn,  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology  (1898) ;  K.  L.  Ottley,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
(1896). 
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Tbe  later  phases  of  the  critical  discussions  on  the  creeds  are 
set  forth  Id  Katteobusch,  Dot  Apo*t.  SymM  (Leipzig,  1S94, 
1S9S,  unfinished);  Harnack's  art.  •  Apost.  Symb.'  In  PRE1  I. 
741  If.  (this  is  the  author's  most  complete  and  latest  utterance ; 
the  Eng.  reader  may  consult  Hint,  of  Dogma.  1.  157  ft'.),  and 
an  important  art.  by  Loofs  in  Gbtt.  get.  Anetigen.  1S95. 

For  Klischl's  attitude  It  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  his  tract, 
Theologie  u.  Mttaphyidk,  IJonn,  1SS1.  We  had  an  English 
version  of  the  opposition  to  metaphysics  in  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold. 

iv.  The  Christ  of  Personal  Experience. — In  the 
case  of  Ritschl  the  religious  experience  of  the 
individual  or  of  communities  is  directly  pitted 
against  metaphysics  as  the  criterion  of  theological 
truth.  But  apart  from  philosophical  theory  it 
is  the  criterion  which  is  practically  applied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  plain  men — we  will  not  say 
in  search  of  a  creed,  but  in  support  of  the  creed 
which  they  have  found  or  inherited.  And  there 
is  an  immense  volume  of  evidence  derived  from 
this  source  in  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  what  amounts  to  the  same  t'aing, 
the  Christian  estimate  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
The  singular  attraction  of  this  Person,  the  sense 
of  what  Christ  has  done,  not  only  for  mankind  at 
large  but  for  the  individual  believer,  the  sense  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  Him,  have  been 
so  overpowering  as  to  sweep  away  all  need  for 
other  kinds  of  evidence.  They  create  a  passionate 
conviction  that  the  religion  which  has  had  these 
effects  cannot  be  wrong  in  its  fundamental  doctrine, 
the  pivot  of  the  whole. 

This  personal  experience  operates  in  two  ways. 
It  makes  the  individual  believer  cling  to  his  belief 
in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  can  be  brought 
against  it  But  it  also  possesses  a  formative  power 
which  so  fashions  men  in  the  likeness  of  Christ, 
that  they  in  turn  become  a  standing  witness  to 
those  who  have  not  come  under  the  same  influence. 
St.  Paul  expresses  this  by  a  forcible  metaphor  when 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  in  travail  for  his  Galatian 
converts  'until  Christ  be  formed'  in  them,  as  the 
embryo  is  formed  in  the  womb  (Gal  419).  The 
image  thus  formed  shines  through  the  man,  like  a 
light  through  glass,  and  so  He  who  came  to  be  the 
Light  of  the  world  has  His  radiance  transmitted 
downwards  through  the  centuries  and  outwards 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

This  that  we  speak  of  is,  of  course,  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  of  everyday  experience. 
The  note  of  the  true  Christian  cannot  help  being 
seen  wherever  there  is  genuine  Christianity.  It  is, 
however,  an  inestimable  advantage  that  the  process 
should  have  found  expression  in  such  classics  of 
literature  as  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  and 
the  De,  Imitatione.  In  these  it  can  not  only  be 
seen  but  studied. 

B.  Tub  Perso.v  of  Christ.— It  is  necessary 
that  this  article  should  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  close  may  seem  rather  abrupt.  And  yet 
the  design  which  the  writer  set  before  himself  is 
very  nearly  accomplished.  It  will  be  his  duty  at 
a  later  date  to  return  to  his  subject  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale;  and  for  the  present  he  would  con- 
clude, not  so  much  by  stating  results  as  by  stating 
problems. 

i.  The  Problem  as  it  stands.  —  We  have  seen 
that  there  are  four  different  ways  of  attempting 
to  grasp  what  we  can  of  the  significance  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Towards  these  four  ways  the 
attitude  of  different  minds  will  be  different.  For 
some  the  decisions  of  the  Undivided  Church  will 
be  absolutely  authoritative  and  final.  They  will 
not  seek  to  go  either  behind  them  or  beyond  them. 
Others  will  set  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  picture  against  the  more  transcendental 
and  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  age  that 
followed.  To  others,  again,  the  picture  traced  in 
the  Gospels  will  seem  meagre  and  uncertain  by 
the  side  of  the  exalted  Christ  preached  by  the 


apostles.*  Yet  others  will  take  refuge  in  the 
appeal  to  individual  experience,  which  will  seem 
to  give  a  more  immediate  hold  on  Christ  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  and  perplexities  of  criticism. 
Others,  still  more  radical  in  their  procedure,  will 
begin  with  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  only 
man,  and  will  treat  all  the  subsequent  development 
as  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  delusion  by  which 
He  came  to  be  regarded  as  God. 

This  last  is  a  drastic  method  of  levelling  down 
the  indications  of  the  divine  in  history,  against 
which  human  nature  protests  and  will  continue  to 
protest.  But,  short  of  this,  the  other  milder  alter- 
natives seem  to  us  to  put  asunder  what  ought 
rather  to  be  combined.  They  seem  to  us  to  pro- 
pound antitheses,  where  they  ought  rather  to  find 
harmony.  As  the  phases  in  question,  distinctly 
as  they  stand  out  from  each  other,  are  so  many 
phases  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  they  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Christianity 
which  they  have  in  common. 

They  ought  to  contribute  to  it,  and  we  believe 
that  they  do  contribute  to  it.  There  is,  however, 
room  still  left  for  closer  study,  especially  of  the 
transitions.  We  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  studying  the  Gospels  by  themselves  and  the 
Epistles  by  themselves  that  we  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  If  we  follow  this  clue,  it  will,  we 
believe,  show  that  the  first  three  Gospels  in  par- 
ticular need  supplementing,  that  features  which  in 
them  appear  subordinate  will  bear  greater  empha- 
sis, and  that  the  resulting  whole  is  more  like  that 
portrayed  in  the  -  Fourth  Gospel  than  is  often 
supposed. 

For  instance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  much  of 
the  teaching  of  Jn  14-16  is  required  by  the  verse 
2  Co  13'*  and  other  allusive  passages  in  the  early 
Epp.  of  St.  Paul ;  that  the  command  of  Mt  28" 
(or  something  like  it)  is  required  by  Didache 
vii.  1,  3 ;  Just.  Apol.  i.  01  ;  that  the  teaching 
respecting  the  Paraclete  is  required  by  the  whole 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Spirit ;  that  the  allegory 
of  the  Vine  is  required  by  the  Pauline  doctrines  of 
the  Head  and  the  Members,  and  of  the  Mystical 
Union  ;  that  the  full  sense  of  Mk  10'6  II  is  required 
by  such  passages  as  Ko  3!<-  25  4s6  6s"8  etc.,  and 
the  full  sense  of  Mk  14*11  by  He  O'"-22.  And 
observations  of  this  kind  may  be  very  largely 
extended. 

In  like  manner,  while  it  is  certainly  right  that 
the  conceptions  current  in  the  early  Church  as  to 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  should  be  rigor- 
ously analyzed  and  traced  to  their  origin,  full 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  analogues  for  them 
that  are  to  be  found  in  NT ;  and  where  they  have 
their  roots  outside  the  Bible,  even  there  the  efforts 
of  the  human  mind  to  express  its  deepest  ideas 
may  deserve  a  more  sympathetic  judgment  than 
they  sometimes  receive. 

And  throughout,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
doctrinal  conceptions,  whether  of  the  apostolic 
age  or  of  subsequent  ages,  should  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  living  experience,  and  as  far  as  possible 
expressed  in  the  language  of  such  experience. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  to-day  demands  before 
all  things  reality.  It  is  a  right  and  a  healthy 
demand ;  and  the  Churches  should  try  with  all 
their  power  to  satisfy  it.  If  they  fail,  the  tault 
will  not  lie  in  their  subject-matter,  but  in  them- 
selves. 

ii.  A  pressing  Portion  of  the  Problem. — 
There  is  one  portion  of  the  problem  as  to  the 

*  '  We  know,  literally  speaking,  with  much  greater  certainty 
what  Paul  wrote  than  what  Jesus  spoke.1  'The  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  understanding  of  the  Person  (of  Christ)  and  of 
its  significance  falls  upon  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
His  Work.'   Kihler,  Jemt  u.  dan  A  T,  pp.  87,  60. 
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Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany  has  excited  special 
interest  in  recent  years.  In  its  most  concrete 
form  this  is  the  question  as  to  our  Lord's  Human 
Knowledge,  which,  however,  runs  up  directly  into 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  question  of  the 
KenosU.  And  that,  again,  when  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, will  be  found  to  raise  the  whole  question 
of  the  Two  Natures.  In  regard  to  this  series  of 
connected  questions  there  is  still  abroad  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

It  was  started  In  the  first  Instance  by  the  argument  from  our 
Lord's  use  or  tbe  OT  In  Its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  OT 
criticism.  This  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  text,  Mk  18** 
\\var.  tec.  That,  again,  expanded  into  a  discussion  of  the  technical 
doctrine  of  tbe  Kenoeis  (see  tbe  art.  «.r. ),  an  episode  In  which 
was  renewed  study  of  tho  exegesis  of  Ph  2s-1'.  And  that  In 
turn,  in  its  later  phase  (H.  C.  Powell's  Principle  of  the  Incar- 
nation. 1896),  has  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  the  Two 
Natures,  which  In  Germany  for  some  time  past  has  been  far 
more  freely  handled  than  in  Great  Britain. 

TheHe  discussions  hare  produced  one  little  work  of  classical 
value,  Dr.  £.  II.  Gilford's  study  of  Ph  2*-u,  entitled  The  Incar- 
nation, a  model  of  careful  acd  scientific  exegesis,  which 
appears  to  leave  hardly  anything  more  to  be  said  on  that 
head.  It  Is  also  right  to  note  the  special  aotivlty  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  largely  due  to  the  Initiative 
and  encouragement  of  Its  bishop  (Mr.  W.  S.  Swayne'a  Our 
Lord"*  KuovUdye  as  Man,  with  a  preface  by  the  Bp.  of 
Salisbury.  1391.  and  Mr.  Powell's  elaborate  work,  mentioned 
above).  Weighty  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  subject 
by  Dr.  Bright  in  Waymarks  of  Church  History  (1894),  Canon 
Gore  (Dissertations,  1896),  and  in  arts.  In  the  Vh.  Quarterly, 
Get.  1891,  aud  July  1897. 

Gn  the  Continent  special  views  of  the  KenoHs  are  connected 
with  the  names  of  Dorner,  Thoinasius,  Gess,  Godet,  and  others 
rather  more  Incidentally.  Tracts  upon  the  smaller  questions 
ha.'e  recently  appeared  by  Schwartekopff  (Konnte  Jesus  irren  t 
1896),  and  if  Shier  (.Jesus  u.  das  A  T,  1896). 

In  spite  of  all  this  varied  activity,  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  last  word  has  yet  quite  been 
said  (Dr.  Gifford's  treatment  of  the  exegetical 
question  seems  to  us  to  come  nearest  to  this). 
The  first  concern  of  the  historian  is  that  the  facts 
shall  be  taken  candidly  as  they  are.  It  is  more 
probable  that  our  inferences  will  be  wrong  than 
the  data  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And  for  the 
rest,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  yet  further 
examination  of  the  subject  should  result  rather  in 
a  list  of  tacenda  than  of  pratdicanda. 

C.  Tub  Work  of  Christ.— In  regard  to  the 
Work  of  Christ  also  it  is  best  for  us  to  state 
problems.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
two  that  meet  us  first ;  they  have  not  been  much 
discussed ;  and  complete  agreement  upon  them 
has  not  yet  been  attained. 

i.  The  Place  in  the  Cosmical  Order  of  the 
Ethical  Teaching  of  Christ. — It  is  almost  a  ques- 
tion of  names  when  it  is  asked  whether  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  a  new  ethical  ideal.  The 
question  would  be  what  'constituted  a  new  ideal. 
The  Christian  ideal,  properly  so  called,  is  a  direct 
development  of  what  is  found  in  OT,  esp.  in  Pss. 
and  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah.  But  it  receives  a 
finish  and  an  enrichment  beyond  what  it  ever 
possessed  before,  and  it  is  placed  on  deeper 
foundations. 

The  chief  outstanding  question  in  regard  to  it 
would  be  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
older  ideals  of  the  best  pagan  life  and  philosophy 
in  regard  to  the  civic  virtues,  and  to  the  newer 
ideals  put  forward  in  modern  times  in  the  name  of 
science,  art,  and  industry.  The  Christian  ideal, 
it  must  be  confessed,  rather  leaves  these  on  one 
side.  That  it  should  do  so  would  be  quite  as 
explicable  if  we  adopt  the  Christian  estimate  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  as  if  we  do  not.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  it,  then  the  omission  (so  far  as  there  is 
an  omission)  would  be  one  of  the  limitations  for 
which  we  were  prepared.  But  if  we  take  St. 
John's  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  and  see  in  His  action  the  action  willed  by 
tbe  Father,  we  shall  see  it  as  part  of  the  great 


world-movement,  presupposing  so  much  of  that 
movement  as  had  proved  itself  to  be  of  permanent 
value  in  the  past,  and  leaving  room  for  further 
developments,  corresponding  to  altered  states  of 
society,  in  the  future.  The  teaching  of  Christ 
was  not  intended  to  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  that 
had  gone  before  in  Greece  or  Rome  any  more  than 
in  Judsea;  nor  was  it  intended  to  absorb  into 
itself  absolutely  all  the  threads  of  subsequent 
evolution,  where  those  threads  work  back  to  ante- 
cedents other  than  its  own.  It  was  intended  so 
to  work  into  the  course  of  tbe  world-movement  as 
ultimately  to  recast  and  reform  it.  Its  action  has 
about  it  nothing  violent  or  revolutionary,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  searching  and  effective.  It  is  a  force 
'gentle  yet  prevailing.' 

Some  remarks  have  been  made  above  (p.  621  f. ) 
on  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  ethical  ideal 
operates  and  has  operated.  It  is  not  thought  that 
they  are  really  sufficient ;  but  they  represent  such 
degree  of  insight  as  the  writer  has  attained  to  at 
present,  and  he  would  welcome  warmly  any  new 
light  on  the  subject. 

ii.  The  Significance  of  the  Personal  Example  of 
Christ  in  regard  to  His  Ethical  Teaching. — When 
once  it  is  realized  that  the  root  principle  of  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  is  Life  through  Death,  the  death  of 
the  lower  self  with  a  view  to  the  more  assured 
triumph  of  the  higher,  it  must  needs  break  in 
upon  us  that  the  Life  of  Christ  bears  to  His 
teaching  a  wholly  different  relation  from  that 
which  the  lives  of  ordinary  teachers  bear  to 
theirs.  An  honest  man  will  no  doubt  try  to 
practise  what  he  preaches,  but  that  will  be  just  a 
matter  of  maxims  of  conduct.  The  Life  of  Christ, 
we  can  see,  was  something  very  much  more  than 
this.  It  was  a  systematic  working  out  of  the 
Christian  principle  on  a  conspicuous  and  tran- 
scendent scale.  The  Death  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  were  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  law  of 
all  spiritual  being  that  death  is  the  true  road  to 
the  higher  life. 

When  we  reflect  further  who  it  was  that  was 
thus  exhibiting  in  His  own  Person  the  working 
out  of  this  law  to  the  utmost  extremity,  we 
become  aware  that  Christians  have  it  indeed 
'placarded'  before  their  eyes  (Gal  31)  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  moral  law  ever  was  set  forth 
before. 

Add  that  Christ  had  Himself  predicted  and  that 
His  tollowers  generally  believed  that  after  His 
Ascension  He  was  again  visiting  His  people 
through  His  Spirit ;  that  Divine  forces  were  at 
work  in  the  world,  all  radiating  from  Himself — 
Himself  at  once  crucified  and  risen  ;  add  this  to 
the  previous  beliefs  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
— remember  that  Christians  supposed  themselves 
to  be  actually  conscious  of  these  forces  impressing 
and  moulding  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  and  we 
may  come  gradually  to  understand  what  St.  Paul 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  'dying'  or  '  being  cruci- 
fied' with  'Christ'  and  'rising  again  with  Him.' 
It  seems  to  be  a  similar  idea  to  that  which  St. 
John  expresses  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Christ  the  claim,  'I  am  the  Way.'  Rather,  per- 
haps, we  should  not  narrow  down  this  phrase  to 
anything  less  than  the  whole  content  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  on  earth.  '  He  supplied  in  Himself  the 
fixed  plan,  according  to  which  all  right  human 
action  must  be  framed :  the  Spirit  working  with 
their  spirit  supplied  the  ever-varying  shapes  in 
which  the  one  plan  had  to  be  embodied'  (Hort, 
Huls.  Lect.  p.  30). 

ili.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  Redemptive. — Here 
we  come  on  to  more  settled  ground.  At  a  very 
early  date  Christian  tradition  gave  to  Christ  the 
title  '  Saviour'  (Lk  2»,  Ac  6"  13*»  etc. ;  cf.  Mt  l11, 
Lk  1910),  'Saviour  of  the  world*  (Jn  4«;  cf.  3" 
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12«').  What  does  this  title  'Saviour*  include? 
It  doubtless  includes  every  sense  in  which  Christ 
rescued  and  rescues  men  from  the  power  and  the 
guilt  of  sin.  He  does  this,  as  we  have  seen,  both  by 
leaching  and  by  example — by  inimitable  teaching 
and  by  a  consummate  example.  But  if  we  follow 
the  method  indicated  above  (p.  651),  if  we  take  the 
hints  in  the  Gospels,  with  the  fuller  light  thrown 
upon  tbem  by  the  Epistles,  we  shall  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  something  yet  more  in 
the  Life  and  Death  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  than  this,  that  there  was  something 
in  these  connected  acts  of  His  which  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  sacrifices  of  OT ;  and  that  the 
deepest  meaning  and  purpose  of  sacrifice  was 
fulfilled  in  Him.  This  is  a  belief  which  Christians 
have  held  from  the  first  days  onwards ;  and  it  is  a 
belief  which  does  not  and  will  not  lack  careful 
restatement  at  the  present  time. 

iv.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  Revelation. — On  a 
similar  footing  is  the  belief  that  Christ  came  not 
only  to  give,  but  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  inmost 
mind  and  character  of  the  Father.  Such  a  revela- 
tion was  needed.  It  is  not  contained  in  the 
'cosmic  process.'  If  we  had  that  process  alone 
before  us,  we  could  not  infer  that  God  was  a  Being 
absolutely  righteous  and  absolutely  loving.  The 
idea  that  He  might  be  so  could  not  rise  above  a 
hypothesis.  But  at  this  point  the  Incarnation 
intervenes.  And  here  again  the  Synopt.  Gospels 
present  us  with  one  central  passage  (Mt  ll11  II)  with 
other  scattered  hints  which  are  taken  up  and  made 
more  explicit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  that 
again  does  but  give  the  fuller  ground  for  a  belief 
which  was  certainly  held  in  the  apostolic  circle 
(comp.  e.g.  the  central  passage  Jn  141-'0  with  1014f- 
3'J,  1  Jn  48-  '«,  Ro  69  etc.).  So  we  get  the  broad 
doctrine  led  up  to  by  St.  Paul  and  Ep.  to  the 
He  (2  Co  4<-  «,  Col  l16,  He  1>),  and  finally  formu- 
lated by  St.  John,  that  the  Son  was  the  Logos 
or  Word  (which  might  be  paraphrased  '  mouth- 
piece,' or  'vehicle  of  utterance  of  the  mind')  of 
the  Father. 

v.  The  Founding  of  the  Church. — Conventional 
language  is  too  often  heard  as  though  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  founding 
of  the  full  hierarchical  system  as  it  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  language  is  based  on  the  com- 
plete identification  of  the  Church  with  the  '  king- 
dom of  heaven'  (see  p.  620  sup.).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  school  of  critics,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  who  deny  that '  Jesus  ever  created, 
or  thought  of  creating,  an  organized  society.' 
The  main  ground  for  this  latter  view  is  the  doubt 
that  rests  over  the  two  instances — one  of  them 
ambiguous — of  the  use  of  the  word  '  Church '  which 
are  confined  to  the  peculiar  element  of  the  First 
Gospel  (Mt  1G18  18"),  and  the  certainty  that  there 
are  some  senses  in  which  the  '  kingdom '  and  the 
Church  cannot  be  identified.  In  some  (though  not 
in  all)  of  those  who  adopt  this  line  of  reasoning 
there  is  the  further  tendency  to  minimize  or 
restrict  all  that  would  imply  an  extended  outlook 
of  Jesus  over  the  ages. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  going  too  far  to 
3ay  that  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  is  '  without 
organization  and  incapable  of  being  organized.' 
The  two  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Draw-net 
distinctly  imply  the  existence  of  a  society  ;  and  that 
the  divine  laws  and  influences  which  constitute  the 
Kingdom  should  express  themselves  in  a  society 
as  the  vehicle  for  their  realization  is  antecedently 
probable.  But  when  Jesus  gathered  round  Him 
the  Twelve,  He  was  practically  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  society  ;  and  that  society  has  had  a  continuous 
existence  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  it  was  not  contemplated.  Moreover,  when  we 
turn  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  we  find  that  even 


in  his  earlier  Epp.  he  seems  to  think  of  Christians 
as  forming  a  single  body  with  differentiation  ol 
function  (Ro  12<-«,  1  Co  12«-*>),  and  in  his  later  Epp. 
(Eph,  Col,  Past.  Epp.)  the  unity  of  the  Church 
with  its  regular  forms  of  ministry  is  brought  out 
still  more  emphatically. 

We  also  find  that  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is 
described  in  Ac  as  inaugurating  a  state  of  things 
which  agrees  well  with  the  indications  in  Epp. 
Paul,  while  it  confirms  the  promise  of  Lk  24", 
Jn  14">-  *. 

On  the  assumptions  made  in  this  art.  it  would 
be  extremely  improbable  that  this  series  of  phen- 
omena was  not  fully  foreseen  and  deliberately 
designed  by  Christ.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that,  after  the  manner  of  the  divine  operations 
in  nature,  He  was  rather  content  to  plant  a  germ 
with  indefinite  capacities  of  growth,  than  thought 
it  necessary  Himself  to  fix  in  advance  the  details 
of  organization. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  apostles  is  still  a  subject  of  much  discussion  as 
these  concluding  lines  are  written. 

Lives  or  Christ.— To  write  the  Life  of  Christ  ideally  Is 
Impossible.  And  even  to  write  such  a  Lift  as  should  instlfy 
itself  either  for  popular  use  or  for  studv,  Is  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty.  After  all  the  learning,  ability,  and  even  genius 
devoted  to  the  subject,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  back  from  the  very 
best  of  modern  lives  to  the  Gospels.  And  great  as  are  the 
merits  of  many  of  these  modern  works,  there  Is  none  (at  least 
none  known  to  the  writer — and  there  are  several  that  be  ought 
to  know  but  does  not)  which  possesses  such  a  balance  and 
combination  of  qualities  as  to  rise  quite  to  the  level  of  a  classic. 
What  Is  wanted  Is  a  Newman,  with  science  and  adequate  know- 
ledge. No  one  has  ever  touched  the  Oospels  with  so  much 
lunate  kinship  of  spirit  as  he.  It  should  be  needless  to  say  that 
the  Life  of  Christ  can  be  written  only  by  a  believer.  Kenan  had 
all  the  literary  gifts— a  curiosa  feliciUie  of  style,  an  esthetic 
appreciation  of  bis  subject,  and  a  saving  common-sense  which 
tempered  his  criticism;  but  even  as  literature  bis  work  is  spoilt 
by  self-consciousness  and  condescension,  and  bis  science  was 
not  of  the  best. 

It  will  be  well  here  only  to  name  a  select  list  of  books  which 
may  be  used  more  or  less  systematically.  The  minor  works  are 
legion. 

Among  the  older  works  that  would  still  most  repay  study 
would  probably  be  those  of  Neander(ed.  7,  1878),  Hase  (L:um 
Jttu,  ed.  6,  1865;  Geschichte  Jem,  1876),  Ewold  (vol.  vi.  in 
Eng.  tr.  of  Getch.  d.  Volkes  ltrael,  1888),  Andrews  (American ; 
revised  ed.  Edin.  1892). 

In  this  country  the  books  most  generally  current  are  Farrar's 
Life  of Christ  (since  1874);  Edersheim's  Life  and  Timesof  Jems 
the  Messiah  (since  1888,  revised  editions  from  1886,  abridged 
ed.  1890) ;  to  which  should  perhaps  be  added  Cunningham 
Oelkle,  Lift  and  Words  of  Christ  (1877).  Of  these  the  best  Is 

Srobably  Dr.  Edersheim's  (with  verv  ample  Illustrations  from 
ewlsh  sources) ;  but  none  of  the  three  can  quite  be  said  to 
grapple  with  the  deeper  underlying  problems,  criUcal  or  other. 
A  striking  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley  to 
realize  in  modern  forms  the  ethical  and  social  aspect  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  In  Ecce  Homo  (ed.  6,  1866).  And  the  Imaginative 
works,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott's  Philochristus  (ed.  8,  !87S),  and 
the  anonymous  At  Others  Saw  Him  (1895,  see  p.  683"  tup.),  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage.  (Dr.  Abbott's  latter  works  have 
been  mentioned  above  (p.  62S»)t. 

in  French,  besides  liennn,  E.  de  Pressens6  (1866,  Eng.  tr. 
same  date  and  later;  Protestant)  may  still  be  read.  Pere 
DIdon  (1891,  also  translated;  Roman  Catholic)  represents  with 
dignity  the  older  orthodoxy,  and  A.  Reville  (1897)  the  newer 
criticism. 

The  most  thoughtful  and  searching,  as  well  as  (if  we  except 
Dr.  Edershelm)  the  most  learned  work,  has  been  done  In 
Germany.  The  two  writers  who  have  tried  most  earnestly  to 
combine  the  old  with  the  uew  are  Bernhard  Weiss,  and 
Beyschlag.  Of  these  we  prefer  Weiss.  Ills  Leben  Jem  (lbS'i, 
Eng.  tr.  1S83,  18S4)  Is  a  conscientious  and  thorough  piece  of 
work,  which,  however,  has  to  be  studied  rather  than  read. 
Beyschlag's  (I8S5  and  Inter)  is  more  Howingly  written,  but  also 
exhibits  rather  more  markedly  the  weaker  side  of  a  mediating 
theology.  Kelm's  Jesus  ran  S'asora  (1S67-18S2,  abridged  ed. 
1S78-1SS3)  Is  Impressive  from  the  evident  sincerity  of  its  author, 
his  intellectual  force  and  command  of  his  materials,  but  the 
critical  premises  are  unfortunate.  A  concise  Life  which  has 
just  appeared  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Schmidt  of  Basel  (tiesch.  Jesti, 
1899)  seems,  if  a  glance  mav  be  trusted,  to  come  under  the  head 
of  minor  works.  It  gains  its  conciseness  by  omitting  debatable 
matter. 

The  student  may  be  advised  to  take  Weiss  for  his  principal 
commentary,  referring  to  SchQrer  (p.  609  »«».)or  Edershelm  for 
surroundings,  and  using  along  with  It  Tiscnendorf's  Synopsis 
Etangeliea  or  a  Harmony  like  Stevens  and  Burton's.  He  should 
read  Ecce  Homo. 

W.  SANDAT. 
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JESUS  CALLED  JUSTUS  ('Iij<ro8j  4  \eybiuTm).—  A 
Jewish  Christian  resident  in  Rome  during  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment.  The  apostle  sends  a 
greeting  from  him  to  the  Colossians  (4"),  speaking 
at  the  same  time  of  the  comfort  that  ne  had 
received  from  him  as  a  fellow- worker  unto  the  king- 
dom of  God.    Nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

J.  O.  Y.  Murray. 

JETHES  (yji  'abundance,'  'Uffep).—1.  Father-in- 
law  of  Moses  (RVm  of  Ex  4"  E),  prob.  a  mistake 
for  Jetiiro,  Sip..  2.  Eldest  son  of  Gideon,  Jg  8". 
When  called  upon  by  his  father  to  avenge  his 
uncle's  death  by  executing  the  two  Midianite 
chiefs,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  the  lad  shrank  from 
the  deed  '  because  he  was  yet  a  youth.'  It  seems 
surprising  at  first  to  find  such  a  youth  among 
Gideon's  300  tested  warriors ;  but  8*"-  belongs  to  a 
much  older  source  than  7***,  and  may  be  connected 
with  6**,  where  Gideon's  men  are  drawn  from  his 
own  clan  of  Abiezer;  thus  the  boy  would  be  in- 
cluded in  his  father's  following.  3.  An  Ishmaelite, 
father  of  Amasa,  1  K  2°-»  1  Ch  2"= rip  2  S  17* 
'\60ep,  Luc  'UBta.  4.  8.  Two  men  of  Judah,  1  Ch 
2"  4".  6.  A  man  of  Asher,  1  Ch  7»=r»:  v." 
ItStp  A.  Ithran  was  the  name  of  an  Edomite 
clan,  Gn  36*  P.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

JETHETH  (ntr). — The  eponym  of  an  Edomite 
clan,  Gn  36*°=  1  Ch  1",  which  has  not  been  traced. 
The  MT  is  not  beyond  suspicion,  in  view  of  the 
LXX  (A)  reading  le/ftp  in  Gn,  (B)  'U0ir  (A)  'USie 
in  1  Ch,  and  Luc  'It Sip  in  both  passages. 

JETHRO  (Y^i;;  in  Ex  4""  yj;,  i.e.  Jether  [so 
RVm] ;  LXX  everywhere  'lo6t>p.  Yip:  may  be  for 
fry,  or,  as  Dillmann  prefers,  for  rvr,  a  name  of  the 
same  class  as  vyfi  of  Neh  6*  and  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  "19;  which  as?  1  bears  to  07a  of  Neh  21*). 
— The  priest  of  Midian  and  father-in-law  of  Moses. 
It  was  while  keeping  Jethro's  flocks  that  Moses 
had  his  vision  of  the  burning  bush  and  received 
his  commission  from  J"  to  the  court  of  Egypt  (Ex 
8"').  Shortly  thereafter  he  went  to  his  father-in- 
law  and  obtained  his  permission  to  return  to  his 
brethren  (4M).  In  a  previous  narrative  (2"*)  we 
are  told  how  Moses,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  came 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian,  how  ne  assisted 
the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian  to 
water  their  flocks,  and  how  finally  he  married  one 
of  these  daughters  named  Zipporah.  In  this 
narrative  no  name  is  given  to  the  priest  (or  it  has 
been  lost ;  see  below). 

An  analysis  of  the  above  passages  shows  that 
Ex  31  and  4U,  as  well  as  all  the  other  passages 
where  the  name  Jethro  occurs  (w.  18u  *■*•*•»■  »), 
belong  to  E,  whereas  Ex  2ua-  is  from  J.  Now  the 
question  arises,  What  is  the  relation  of  Hobab  of 
Nu  10s  (also  J)  to  Jethro?  Is  he  identical  with 
him,  so  that  in  the  latter  passage  neto  joh,  '  Moses' 
father-in-law,'  *  applies  to  Hobab ;  or  is  he  his  son, 
Reuel  being  another  name  for  Jethro,  so  that 
Hobab  ben -Reuel  was  Moses*  brother-in-law ;  or,  as 
a  third  possibility, t  are  Hobab  and  Jethro  both  sons 
of  Reuel  and  thus  brothers?  Various  considerations 
point  to  the  following  as  the  most  probable  answer 
to  these  Questions.  Jethro  is  the  name  of  Moses' 
father-in-law  according  to  one  tradition  (E),  Hobab 
ben-Reuel  is  the  name  according  to  another  (J), 
which  appears  not  only  in  Nu  10*  but  also  in  Jg  lu 
(see  Moore's  note)  4U.  All  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Jethro  and  Hobab  is  removed  if  we 
regard  '  Reuel '  of  Ex  2U  as  a  gloss  due  to  a  mis- 
conception of  Nn  10*  (Driver,  LOT*  p.  22f.),  or 


•  It  a  tot  doubtful  whether  the  Heb.  |oh  has  ever  the 
at  brothtr-in-law ;  at  lent  there  I*  no  certain  example  In  OT  of 
Ha  meaning  anything  but/niAer  in-lax. 

tUfwitfi  Ewald,  CmcA.  tt.  88)  <re  read  •Jethro  ben-Reuel'  for 
'Reoel'loExxU. 


substitute  for  this  reading  '  Hobab  ben-Reuel/ 
It  is  true  that  some  obscurity  (but  this  is  so  upon 
any  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  two  names)  still 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  alike  in  Ex  2,*t 
(J)  and  31  (E)  Moses'  father-in-law  is  priest  of 


Midian,  whereas  in  Jg  1"  4U  he  is  a  Kenite. 
(See,  further,  Moore  on 
on  Ex  2">). 


Jg  1" 
Jg  1", 


and  Cillmaun-Ryssel 


A  very  important  incident  is  recorded  in  Ex  18 
(E),  where  Moses  receives  a  visit  from  Jethro,  and 
at  his  father-in-law's  instigation  appoints  subordi- 
nates to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  'judging'  the 
people.  In  v.*  we  are  told  how  thereafter  Jethro 
'  went  his  way  into  his  own  country.'  In  J's 
narrative  (Nu  10**-)  we  find  Hobab  in  the  camp 
of  Israel,  and  gather  the  impression  (cf.  also  Jg  1'* 
4U)  that,  though  at  first  reluctant,  he  finally  agreed 
to  the  proposal  of  Moses  that  he  should  remain 
and  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  his  services  as 
guide.   See,  also  art  Hobab.       J.  A.  Selbir. 

JETUR. — See  Itur^a. 

JEUEL  (Vpjr;).— 1.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Zerah, 
1  Ch  9*.  2.  A  Levitical  family  name,  2  Ch  29". 
3.  A  contemporary  of  Ezra,  Ezr  8U.  In  2  and  8 
Keri  has  Vlfr  JeieL   See  Genealogy. 

JEOSH  (*r,;  in  Gn  36*  M,  I  Ch  7*  the  Kethtbh 
has  e>-y;  Jeish.  The  Kerf  is  supported  by  Gn  361*, 
the  LXX  'U061,  'lao&s,  Vulg.  Jehus,  Jaus,  as  well 
as  by  the  form  in  which  the  name  occurs  elsewhere). 
— 1.  A  son  of  Esau  by  Oholibamali ;  also  the 
eponym  of  a  Horite  clan,  Gn  36*1«-1*=1  Ch  1*. 
2.  A  Benjamite  chief,  V.  3.  A  descendant  of 
Saul,  1  Ch  8*.  4.  The  name  of  a  Levitical  family, 
1  Ch  23wt.   8.  A  son  of  Rehoboam,  2  Ch  11*. 

W.  R.  Smith  {Kinship  and  Marriage,  218,  RS*, 
42  n.  4)  proposes  to  identify  Jeush  with  the  Arabian 
lion-god  Jaghuth,  of  whose  name  he  declares  that 
it  is  '  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent.'  This  is 
favoured  by  Wellhausen  {Reste*,  22)  and  Noldeke 
\ZDMO,  1886,  p.  168);  but  Lagarde  {MittheU. 
li.  77,  Bildung  der  Nomina,  133),  followed  by 
Dillmann  (Genesis,  ad  foe.),  objects  on  the  ground, 
amongst  others,  that  the  LXX  Irofc  points  to '  and 
not  gh  in  Arabic  (see  Gray,  Beb.  Proper  Name*,  109). 

JEUZ  (JV).— The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family, 

1  Ch  8".  See  Genealogy. 

JEW,  JEWS  (Heb.  T»n\  trw  {Kethtbh  cmwr), 
Aram.  *?;vr,  j'ktix,  Iov&um,  strictly = persons  be- 
longing to  Judah). — In  Jeremiah,  the  earliest 
writer  employing  the  term  whose  date  is  certain, 
it  is  found  without  (32u)  or  with  implied  contrast 
to  others  (40"-u  Moabites,  38*  41*  62*- »  of. 

2  K  26*  Chaldeans,  441  Egyptians}.  Curiously 
(unlike  the  earlier  phrase,  'men  of  Judah,'  eh( 
rrjvr,  1  8  11*  etc,  or  V?«  2  S  2<)  it  is  never 
found  in  contrast  to  persona  of  the  N.  King- 
dom (2  K  16*  is  a  more  apparent  than  real 
exception,  for  though  the  'Jews'  spoken  of  do, 
in  fact,  belong  to  the  8.  Kingdom  (14*),  yet 
they  are  contrasted  with  Syrians  [MT]  or,  rather, 
Edomites).  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
scarcely  used  until  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  the 
one  existing  Heb.  kingdom.  This  change  would 
make  it  the  more  easy  for  'Jew*  to  be  employed 
as  a  synonym  of  '  Hebrew'  (Jer  84*),  and  for  the 
language  common  to  N.  and  S.  Pal.  to  be  called 
« Jewish '  (n^n;  2  K  18*-  *  1  2  Ch  82»,  ef.  Neh  13*1. 
Although  those  who  inhabited  Jems,  and  Judah 
were  still  regarded  for  a  time  as  having  a  special 
right  to  the  title  (Neh  1*6*),  yet  it  became  the 
national  name  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  contrast  to 
Gentiles  (Neh  4*  P»  AVI  6*.  Zee  8*  Dn  S\  Est  2», 
and  often ;  cf .  1  Mao  8*- "  to  Wrot  rwr  'Iwtalir). 
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Josephns  is  therefore  not  far  wrong  when  he 
says,  iKXf)<h)aar  ii  rb  tvo/ia  i(  1js  iuUpas  dW^mx*  ix 
Ba.f}v\Qvos,  dxA  rrjs  'lovSa  <t>v\r)s,  1js  rpdrrns  i\6oioip 
lis  ixtlrous  rods  rbrovs,  airrol  re  ko.1  i)  x&pa  lrf>' 
myopias  airrTjs  /xcriXapov  (Ant.  XI.  v.  7).  Josephus 
also  quotes  a  passage  from  Clearchns,  wnich 
speaks  of  his  master  Aristotle  definitely  using  the 
word  '  Jew ' ;  but  as  he  only  says  that  it  is  derived 
from  Judaea,  the  country  that  the  Jews  inhabit,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  uses  the  term  in  the  merely 
local  or  the  national  sense  (c.  Ap.  L  22).  Further, 
though  nowhere  expressly  applied  to  members  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  (Mordecai  as  belonging  to  Benjamin 
would  readily  be  called  '  Jew '),  yet,  in  view  of  the 
wide  area  over  which  '  Jews '  are  said  to  be  scattered 
in  Est  91*"18,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  but  that 
when  the  Book  of  Esther  was  written  the  term 
included  them. 

In  Neh  2M  (and  so  also,  perhaps,  5",  bat  not  51, 
cf.  6")  'the  Jews'  are  distinguished  from  the 
priests,  the  nobles,  the  princes  (segdntm),  and 
'  the  rest  that  did  the  work,'  and  seem  to  mean  the 
middle  classes,  which  were,  perhaps,  then,  as  in 
NT  times,  the  most  zealous  for  Judaism.  The 
term  occurs  as  denominative  of  Gentiles  adopting 
Judaism  in  Est  8". 

In  NT  J.  is  generally  used  in  contrast  to  Gentiles 
{e.g.  Jn  2*  Ac  141),  Samaritans  (Jn  4'),  or  prose- 
lytes (Ae  2U),  Le.  it = Jews  both  in  race  and  religion 
(cf.  also  Jn  4M).  It  is  more  natural  in  the  mouth 
of  Gentiles  than  Jews  (Mt  2s,  cf.  Lk  23"  spoken  by 
Roman  soldiers  with  II  Mt  27",  Mk  16*  by  the 
high  priests).  In  Jn  it  specially  denotes  the  typical 
representatives  of  Jewish  thought  contrasted  with 
be!  levers  in  Christ  whatever  their  nationality  and 
stage  of  belief,  or  with  other  Jews  of  less  pro- 
nounced opinions  (e.g.  Jn  3"  '  a  Jew,'  5M  V*  9",  see 
more  fully  Westcott,  St.  John,  Introd.  Ll.  La.  y.). 
In  Gal  2™  it  refers  to  Christians  of  Jewish  race 
(cf.  St.  Paul,  '  a  Jew,  a  man  of  Tarsus,'  Ae  21»). 
Lk  23"  ('  Arimathaea,  a  city  of  the  Jews')  perhaps 
means  that  Ar.  was  in  Judaea,  not  Samaria  or 
Galilee.  For  a  similar  use  of  the  adj.  cf.  Mk  1*. 
Jn  3M.  In  Ro  2*"- »  (cf.  Rev  2»  3»)  with  ref .  to  ideal 
Jews  who  correspond  to  God's  call  and  choice.  In 
Gal  1"-  M  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  'Jews'  religion,' 
and  the  same  expression  (Gr.  'lovSaurftds)  occurs 
also  in  2  Mac  8>  (cf .  2°  14"). 

Jewess  (n;-jwp  1  Ch  4U).  —  'And  his  wife  the 
Jewess,'  RV  (' Jehudijah,  AY),  i.e.  perhaps  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  perhaps  in  the  widest  sense 
(see  above),  esp.  if  she  is  contrasted  with  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  was,  as  it  seems, 
Mered's  other  wife. 

In  NT  Timothy's  mother  is  said  to  be  a  believing 
Jewess,  but  his  father  a  Greek  (Ac  W).  In  Ac 
24"  Drusilla  the  wife  of  Felix  is  called  a  Jewess. 
In  both  cases  there  is  no  thought  of  the  tribe. 

Jewish  (rr>T,  'lovSaurrl).—  Of  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jems,  in  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  K 
18*- »  ||  Is  8«"'»,  cf.  2  Ch  32")  and  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh  18");  in  both  cases  contrasted  with  that  of 
non- Isr.  nations.  In  the  time  of  Hex.  this  was  quite, 
and  in  that  of  Nehem.  almost,  certainly  Hebrew. 
In  Tit  1M  'Jewish  fables'  prob.  =Haggad6th,  by 
which  Jewish  teachers  popularized  their  philo- 
sophical speculations.      A.  Lukyn  Williams. 

JEWEL  is  EV  tr»  of  1.  «7tl  Ca  71  'The  joints 
of  thy  thighs  (RVm  '  thy  rounded  thighs ')  are  like 
jewels.'  The  word  comes  from  a  root  rty)  « adorn.' 
Its  only  other  occurrence  is  in  Pr  25",  where  it  is 
coupled  with  oh  '  nose-ring,'  and  where  AV,  RV  tr. 
'  ornament.'  From  the  same  root  comes  2.  The  Ar. 
Xty.  njpn  (again  coupled  with  djj)  in  Hos  2U  {Heb.u], 
used  of  the  jewellery  worn  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
religious  festival.  Festal  garments  and  ornaments 
i  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  Ex  Z1*"-. 


One  who  had  not  a  special  robe  (Gn  35*),  at  least 
washed  his  ordinary  garments  (Ex  19™)  before 
approaching  the  presence  of  the  Deity  (cf.  W.  R. 
Smith,  KS  433  f.).  After  the  celebration  was 
over,  the  festal  garment  and  ornaments  were  put 
off,  because  a  certain  virtue  was  believed  to  attach 
to  them  from  contact  with  the  object  of  worship, 
cf.  Ezk  44u  '  (The  priests)  shall  put  off  their  gar- 
ments wherein  they  minister  and  lay  them  in  the 
holy  chambers,  ana  they  shall  put  on  other  gar- 
ments, that  they  sanctify  not  the  people  with  their 
garments' ;  cf.  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  2  K  28ff- 
(see  the  interesting  note  of  Nowack,  Kl.  Proph.  20). 

8.  a  general  term  for  'article,'  'utensil,' 
'  vessel,' '  thing.'  When  coupled  with  <)M  '  silver,' 
or  'gold,'  or  both  of  them,  it  is  tr*  'jewels' 
in  Gn  24*»,  Ex  3M  11'  12»  36B,  Nu  31"»- »,  1 S  6s-  u, 
Job  28"  (with  id),  Is  61M;  so  with  yr,  ('precious- 
ness')  in  Pr  20u;  with  irj^e  ('fairness')  in  Ezk 
1Q17.W  23";  with  >rj!jq  ('desirableness,'  'precious- 
ness')  in  2  Ch  20"  (cf.  nrog  in  32",  where  for  AV 
'  jewels'  RV  has  '  vessels '). 

i.  oh,  which  in  EV  is  three  times  (Pr  11",  Is  3", 
Ezk  16u)  tr1  'jewel,'  means  'nose-ring.' 

8.  ritop,  Mai  3" '  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels.'  Unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  beautiful  and  familiar  phrase  rests  upon  a 
mistranslation.  The  Heb.  reads  •«  x'ij  oV?  •?  rm 
njup  rtf  'y,  which  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than 
'They  shall  be  mine,  in  the  day  that  I  do  make  * 
(cf.  v.n),  even  a  peculiar  treasure'  (so  RV  and 


Amer.  RV,  except  that  the  latter  gives  '  mine  own 
possession '  instead  of  '  a  peculiar  treasure ').  ntao, 
applied  in  1  Ch  29*.  Ec  2*  to  a  private  treasure  (of 


gold,  silver,  etc)  belonging  to  longs,  is  repeatedly 
used  of  Israel  as  the  special  possession  or  prize  of 
J*,  Ex  19",  Dt  7'  14'  26™,  Ps  135V[see  Driver  on  Dt  7«). 

InCa  1™  where  AV  has  'rows  (of  jewels)'  RV 
gives  'plaits  (of  hair).'  The  Heb.  is  afm,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  Baethgen  (in 
Eautzsch's  AT)  gives  Gehdnge,  Siegfried  -  Stade 
Schnure.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  same  verse 
RV  substitutes  'strings  of  jewels'  for  AV  'chains 
(of  gold).'  The  Heb.  is  Dirty  which  Siegfried-Stade 
tr.  Perlen-,  Corallenschnure ;  Baethgen,  Schnure  ; 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  '  strings  of  beads.'  In  1  P  3*  where 
AV  has  simply  '  golo '  RV  gives  '  jewels  of  gold,' 
which  is  a  more  exact  rendering  of  xpwriwr  (gen. 
pi  nr.). 

In  Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life 
(p.  319  ffi.)  there  is  a  striking  chapter  on  the 
extent  to  which  gold  and  silver  ornaments  are 
worn  by  the  women  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Oriental 
dress  lends  itself  to  ornamental  treatment  much 
more  than  the  Western  style.  The  materials  may 
be  gold,  silver,  and  rich  cloth,  as  well  as  precious 
stones.  All  the  references  in  Scripture  to  jewellery 
imply  that  it  was  highly  appreciated,  and  might 
easily  become  dangerous  to  the  moral  life.  It 
caused  the  tragedy  of  Achan  ;  and  provided  at  once 
the  golden  calf  and  the  furnishings  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Among  Orientals,  the  same  taste  that 
enjoys  rich  heavy  perfumes  and  bright  dazzling 
colours  in  dress,  naturally  found  pleasure  in  the 
gorgeous  display  of  jewellery.  Jewels  took  the 
form  of  armlet,  anklet,  bracelet,  orescent,  earring, 
nose-ring,  necklace,  and  often  had  a  value  of  amu- 
let protection.   See,  further,  Stones  (Precious). 

J.  A.  Sklbik. 

JEWRY.— The  Gr.  name  lovfofa  was  rendered 
by  Tin  dale  Jewry  (usually  spelt  by  him  'Jury'), 
and  this  was  accepted  by  all  the  VSS  following, 
except  occasionally  Rhem.  (Juda)  and  AV.  The 
AV  was  apparently  the  first  to  use  the  more 
accurate  form  Judea,  and  it  does  so  everywhere 
in  NT,  except  Lk  23*,  Jn  71,  where  the  earlier 

•  Or  perhaps  'in  tka  day  whan  I  sot' ;  Nomck,  im  *Vlf  dm 

{eh  Hand  anltgt. 
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form  Jewry  has  been  allowed  to  stand.  EV  baa 
everywhere  the  still  more  accurate  spelling  Judcea 
(wh.  see).  The  Apocr.  was  more  careleetuy  tr*  in 
AV,  hence  Jewry  is  oftener  retained,  as  1  Es  1™  4* 
5T.8.W  «i  8"  9»,  Bel »,  2 Mac  10" ;  bnt  still  Judea 
is  the  more  frequent  form.  In  RV  the  Apocr.  is 
not  more  carelessly,  but  it  is  less  consistently  tr* 
than  NT,  and  so  Jewry  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
1  Ea  and  Bel,  but  changed  to  Judaea  in  1  Mao. 
In  OT  the  form  Jewry  occurs  but  once  in  AV, 
Dn  5U.  The  Aram,  is  ivr,  a  form  which  in  the  very 
same  verse  is  tr*  Judah,  as  it  is  rendered  every- 
where else  except  Ezr  5*  (Judea).  RV  always 
Judah.  Cf.  Tindale's  tr»  of  Mt  2»-«  'And  they 
sayde  unto  hym ;  at  Bethleem  in  Jury  (rrjt  'lovSalas). 
For  thus  it  is  written  by  the  Prophet.  And  thou 
Bethleem  in  the  londe  of  Jury  [yff  'loOSd),  art  not 
the  leest  concernynge  the  Princes  of  Judah  floWa).' 

J.  Hastings. 
JEZ1HIAH  (in  Jer  40  [Gr.  47]*  wffl,  LXX 
'Ieforioj;  in  42  [Gr.  49] 1  rryr,,  BA  'Afrptaf,  0=* 
'Ufrriai). — A  Juaahite  military  officer  who  joined 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (Jer  40°).  After  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  Jezamah  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  for  counsel  as  to  their  future 
action  (421).  He  is  called  in  2  K  25°  Jaazaniah 
(which  see),  and  is  apparently  to  be  identified  also 
with  Azariah  (113^  Afayitej)  of  Jer  434,  who  was 
prominent  in  rejecting  the  prophet's  advice. 


JEZEBEL  for*,  perhaps 4 
husbanded'  [see  Oxf? Eeb.  Lex.  p. 


1  un -exalted,'  '  un- 
p.  3Sn  'Iefd/JtX).— 
The  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  and  wife  of  Ahab.  Eth- 
baal  (Ithobaal)  had,  after  a  period  of  revolution  and 
anarchy,  seized  (e.  B.C.  888)  the  throne  of  Tyre,  which 
he  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
first  monarch  of  note  who  had  reigned  in  Phoenicia 
since  the  days  of  Hiram,  and  his  alliance  was 
doubtless  sought  by  Omri  and  Ahab  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  hostility  of  Damascus.  The 
marriage  of  J.  to  Ahab  (1  K  16a)  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  history  of  religion  in 
Israel,  and  indirectly  also  in  Judah.  where  J.'s 
daughter,  Athaliah,  afterwards  shared  the  throne 
with  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Tynan  Baal  was  now  supported  by  all 
the  court  influence.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose 
that  Ahab  abandoned  the  worship  of  J*,  whose 
prophets  he  still  consulted  (1  K  22s),  and  whose 
name  he  meant  to  honour  by  the  names  he  gave  to 
his  children  (Ahaxiah,  Jehoram,  Athaliah,  all  of 
which  are  compounds  containing  some  form  of 
nvr).  Nay,  he  oould  have  pleaded  that  he  simply 
copied  the  example  of  Solomon,  both  in  his  foreign 
marriage  and  in  erecting  a  sanctuary  for  Baal 
(cf.  lfll"  with  lO"^.  But  what  had  been 
tolerated  in  the  days  of  Solomon  now  met  with 
strenuous  opposition.  To  the  great  prophet  Elijah, 
J"  was  a  jealous  God ;  there  was  no  longer  room  in 
Israel  for  the  worship  of  Baal ;  there  must  be  no 
•halting  between  two  opinions,'  but  a  definite 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  deity.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  Elijah,  and  those  like-minded  with 
nim,  provoked  the  resentment  of  J.,  in  whose 
hands  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
tool.  The  prophets  of  J*  were  either  put  to  death 
or  driven  to  conceal  themselves  (1  K  18'),  until 
Elijah  oould  exclaim,  '  I,  even  I  only,  am  left,  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away '  (1  K  19").  The 
issue  of  the  conflict  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  from  which 
Elijah  hoped  so  much,  served  only  to  augment  the 
persecuting  zeal  of  the  queen  (1  K  19s). 


1  theory  (AHT  116),  th»t  the  first  element  of  the 
Word  Is  a  divine  name,  is  very  preoarious.  Kdnlg  (ffzjxw. 
Timet,  Jan.  1889,  p.  100»)  suggests  that  the  first  element  it  *K 
•  island, '  and  that  the  name  may  mean  '  exalted  Isle,'  which 
(nay  ban  been  originally  an  honorific  appellation  of  Tyre  iteeU. 


JEZEBEL 

The  darkest  stain,  however,  upon  the  me 
of  J.  is  left  by  the  atrocious  crime  she  perpet 
(1  K  21)  in  order  to  procure  for  her  husband  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  (see  Naboth). 
The  judicial  murder  of  Naboth  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  land,  and,  as  W.  R.  Smith 
(Proph.  Isr.  87),  following  Ewald  and  Wellhausen, 
has  truly  remarked,  this  crime  had  far  more  to  do 
than  the  worship  of  Baal  with  undermining  the 
throne  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  The  popular  feeling 
is  doubtless  truly  reflected  in  the  terrible  sentence 
which  (according  to  the  Deuteronomio  compiler) 
Elijah  passed  upon  the  actors  in  this  tragedy 
(1  K  21"-"). 

J.  survived  her  husband  (who  fell  in  battle  at 
Ramoth-gilead,  c.  B.C.  853)  some  ten  years,  and 
saw  her  two  sons,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  in  succes- 
sion seated  upon  the  throne.  The  house  of  Omri 
was  at  length  destroyed  by  Jehu,  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  service  of  Jehoram,  who  treacherously  slew 
both  his  master  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
(2  K  &*"■).  When  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  reached 
J.,  the  aged  queen  prepared  to  meet  death  with 
fortitude  and  dignity.  Having  attired  herself  as 
for  a  state  occasion  (the  notion  that  she  meant  to 
captivate  Jehu  by  her  charms  is  too  ridiculous  to 
ueed  refutation),  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
usurper,  whom  she  mockingly  accosted,  '  Is  it  well 
with  Zimri,  the  murderer  01  his  master T'*  The 
answer  of  the  brutal  Jehu  was  to  order  her  eunuchs 
to  cast  her  down  from  the  window  of  the  palace, 
and,  as  the  helpless  woman  lay  stunned  by  the 
fall,  he  and  his  captains  trampled  her  under  their 
horses'  feet.  After  a  banquet  held  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  his  conspiracy,  the  savage  warrior 
ordered  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  be  paid  to  his 
victim ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  her  body  had 
been  devoured  by  the  street  dogs.  So  perished 
miserably  the  proud  daughter  of  Tyre,  and  the 
murder  of  Naboth  was  avenged  (2  K  g**-*7). 

The  impression  of  J.  that  is  left  upon  us  by  the 
narrative  of  the  OT  is  that  of  an  able,  resolute 
woman,  who,  once  she  had  formed  a  purpose, 
carried  it  to  a  conclusion,  without  much  scruple  as 
to  the  methods  she  employed.  Whether  she  was 
guilty,  in  a  literal  sense,  of  the  '  whoredoms  and 
witchcrafts'  of  which  Jehu  speaks  in  2  K  9**,  we 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide.  Her  accuser 
is  by  no  means  an  unprejudiced  witness,  and  even 
he  may  have  only  meant,  in  his  coarse  fashion,  to 
allude  to  her  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal.  Later 
traditions  interpreted  the  accusation  in  its  most 
literal  sense  (cf.  Rev  2**).t  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prevailing  estimate  of  J.'s  char- 
acter is  far  less  favourable  than  that  which  was 
cherished  by  her  contemporaries.  Much  of  the 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  ner  name,  and  that  has 
made  '  a  Jezebel '  a  term  of  reproach,  is  due  to  an 
inexcusable  misunderstanding  of  2  K  9**,  which 
records  a  perfectly  innocent  and  dignified  act.  It 
is  surely  a  singular  coincidence  whereby  the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim,  Jehu  and  Jezebel,  are  remem- 
bered best,  not  for  the  part  they  played  at  an 

*  AV  1  Had  Omri  peace  who  slew  his  master?' is  an  Improb- 
able rendering,  and  even  RV  (text)  '  la  it  peace,  thou  Omri,  thy 


master's  murderer t'  seems  hardly  to  suit  the  occasion.  Our 
rendering  is  supported  by  Kautssoh's  A  T.  '  Oeht  es  Slmri  wohl  ? ' 
and  by  Beuss,  '  Wie  geht's  du  Simrl  ? '  which  is  paraphrased  by 
the  Utter, '  H  gutenTag  du  Canaille ! ' 

t  The  correct  text  is  rj»  *i/wuaa.  The  copyist  who  added  rm 
seems  to  hare  understood  the  'angel'  of  the  Church  as  the 
bishop.  The  name  '  Jezebel '  must  be  understood  symbolically 
and  not  as  the  real  name  of  the  woman  against  whom  the 
denunciation  is  uttered.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  false 

Srophetess  (within  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  belonging  to 
udaism  or  heathenism)  whose  teaching  had  a  licentious 
tendency,  rtf,iiu>  and  paxM*"  being  probably  used  in  a  literal 
and  not  a  figurative  sense.  Bousset  (see  his  exhaustive  now) 
thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  interesting 
suggestion  of  Sohurer,  that  Jezebel  in  this  text  Is  the 
of  the  OhaldWan  Sibyl,  S&mbethe,  who  is  believed  by  ~ 
have  had  a  sanctuary  at  Thyattra. 
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important  crisis  in  Israel's  history,  but  he  for  his 
'  furious  driving,'  and  she  for  her  painted  face  I 

IiTBATDU- W.  B.  Smith,  OTJO*  p.  287,  Prop*.  Itr.  48, 
18:  WelUuuuen,  Hitt.  of  Itr.  and  Jud.  65:  Kaenen,  JUL  Itr. 
L  866 S. ;  BeuH,  Dot  AT,  L  867;  Oonntt,  Dtr  itnm.  Prophet, 
imut,  SQL  J,  A.  Selblk. 

JEZELUS  fNftXot).— i.  (B  'UOrfkot)  1  Es  8".  In 
Err  8'  Jahaztki-   2. 1  Es  8".  In  Ezr  8*  Jkhiel. 

JEZER  (t.  'form,'  'purpose';  LXX  Gn  46* 
•Lwaap,  Nu  26*  6  liatp,  A  'Iwpi,  1  Ch  7U  B  Imtfo. 
A  Sakp).— The  head  of  the  Jezerites  (Ty.o,  B 
Inrepef,  A  Itwpi),  a  family  of  Naphtali.  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 

JEZIEL  faxZerg^KetMbh;  B'lwiJX,  A'AfM}X). 
—A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12*. 

JEZRAHIAH  (njjip-'J*  will  shine,'  Luc  K"-* 
lefpuif,  tt*BA  omit,  Neh  12").— The  leader  of  the 
singers  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jeras.  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  In  1  Ch  1*  **  the 
same  name  is  rendered  Iirahiah. 

JEZREEL  (^ym'God  soweth').— i.  A  Judabite 
(1  Ch  4>).  See  Genealogy.  2.  The  symbolical 
name  of  Hosea's  eldest  son  (Hos  l4),  given  in  token 
of  the  prophet's  disapproval  of  the  massacre  of 
Ababa  family  at  J.,  and  his  expectation  that 
divine  vengeance  would  speedily  overtake  the 
.  dynasty  of  its  perpetrator,  Jehu.  See  Hoska, 
p.  421*.  8.  J.  is  used  in  Hos  2s1  *  as  a  name  for 
Israel,  with  a  play  upon  the  etymology  of  the 
word. 

JEZEEEL  (Skj™  '  God  soweth ' ;  LXX  A  'Ieo/xiA, 
'IefpoA,  *I<f)xn}X,  yE«W;  B  'IafiJX,  'lo-paijb,  'Efe/wA ; 
Jos.^4n<.  vm.  xiiL  6,  It^fnXo  j  vm.  xv.  4,6,'ItffyijXa, 
var.  'Ifipa,  eta. ). — This  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the  great 
plain  ('p  ppa,  Jos  17™,  Jg  6*,  Hos  1»)  now  generally 
called  Esdraelon,  and  by  the  Arabs  known  as 
Men  ibn-'Amr.  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
applied  especially  to  the  vale  between  Jebel  Duhy 
and  Gilboa,  sloping  E.  towards  Beis&n  (see  Ea- 
DEAKLON).   Jezreel*  is  the  name  also  of — 

1.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (Jos  19"), 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Zer'tn.  This  identification  is  beyond  question. 
The  two  names  are  practically  identical ;  the  soft 
initial  yod  of  the  Heb.  is  dropped,  and,  as  is  not 
unusual,  the  Heb.  -el  is  replaced  by  the  Arab.  -In 
in  the  modern  word.  Similar  instances  are  found 
in  Beittn  for  Bethel,  and  Ima'tn  for  Ishmael. 
Eosebius  and  Jerome  (OS*  268.  62,  165.  14)  place 
Jezreel  in  the  great  plain  between  Legio  (Khan 
LtjjUn)  and  Scythopolis  [Beis&n),  ana  the  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  gives  the  distance  from 
Beis&n  as  12  Roman  miles,  conditions  quite 
met  by  Zer'tn.  Eosebius  and  Jerome  speak  of 
Eidraela,  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  of  Stradela, 
both  obvious  modifications  of  the  Greek  name  of 
Jezreel.  In  Crusading  times  it  was  called  Parvum 
Gerinum  (William  of  Tyre,  xxiL  6),  and  in  1173 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Zarein  (pnj)  as 
Jezreel.  (The  Constantinople  ed.  gives  prp,  but 
it  is  full  of  errors).  Brocardus  (c.  viL  176,  177) 
speaks  of  Zarein,  and  notes  the  fine  view  which  it 
commands.  Sir  John  Maundeville  says, '  5  miles 
irom  Nain  is  the  city  of  Jezreel,  which  was  for- 
merly called  Zarim '  (Early  TraveU  in  Paitstvne, 
Bonn's  ed.  p.  184).  Robinson  observes  that  from 
the  14th  cent,  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  the 
identification  was  lost  sight  of.  He  was  himself 
the  first  to  put  it  on  a  secure  basis  (BRP  iiL 
161-168  (« ii.  818-325]). 


rlc* 


*  The  plain  probably  dented  Its  nam*  (torn  the  city,  and  not 
w  ttrti  (k»  Budde,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  46S.X 
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The  beautiful  and  commanding  situation  of 
Jezreel  amply  warranted  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  it  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Mount  Gilboa 
terminates  to  the  N.  in  boW  bluffs  which  descend 
steeply  into  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  and  to  the  N.W. 
throws  off  a  low  sinking  promontory,  thrust  like 
a  wedge  between  the  vale  of  Jezreel  and  the  great 
bay  of  Esdraelon,  which  sweeps  round  by  the  base 
of  Gilboa  to  Jentn.  Guarded  on  the  N.  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  about  100  ft.  in  height,  with  the 
splendid  rampart  of  Gilboa  S.  and  S.E.,  it  is  a 
position  of  considerable  strength,  being  easiest  of 
approach  from  the  S.  W.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of 
200  ft.  above  the  plain,  stands  the  village  of  Zer'tn. 
The  hovels  that  form  the  village,  some  thirty  in 
number,  built  on  a  mound  of  rubbish,  are  mean 
and  dirty,  and  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  squalor. 
The  inhabitants  have  been  corrupted  by  travellers, 
and  have  learned  to  prey  upon  all  who  pass,  while 
the  street  dogs  heie  have  an  evil  reputation  for 
savageness. 

The  place  contains  little  of  interest  and  no 
antiquities.  There  are  numerous  broken  cisterns 
among  the  houses;  and  Guerin  found  a  white 
marble  sarcophagus  W.  of  the  town  (Samarie, 
L  311 ;  PEF  Mem.  iL  131).  The  one  conspicuous 
building  is  a  large  square  tower,  of  no  great  age, 
now  commonly  used  as  a  meddfeh  or  place  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests.  From  the  top  of  this 
structure  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained,  including 
the  great  plain  in  its  whole  extent,  and  every 
point  of  importance  around  it,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Tabor.  S.  and  S.E.  runs  the  high 
barren  wall  of  Gilboa,  with  its  memories  of 
humiliation  and  defeat  for  Israel.  From  En- 
gannim  (Jentn),  its  white  domes  and  minarets 
glancing  amid  the  greenery  of  its  sheltered  nook, 
the  Samaritan  mountains  rising  behind,  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  edge  of  the  plain  to  Megidao 
(KhAn  Lenun),  and  thence  to  the  busby  heights 
of  Carmel,  the  rough  crest  of  el-Mabrafah,  the 
place  of  Elijah's  burnt-offering  showing  clear 
against  the  sky.  Cut  off  from  the  mountain  on 
the  north  by  the  gorge  of  the  Kishon,  low  oak-clad 
hills  divide  the  plain  of  Acre  from  Esdraelon,  and, 
sweeping  round  eastward  in  more  fertile  slopes, 
drop  in  precipitous  cliffs  upon  the  plain  just  south 
of  Nazareth,  the  highest  of  whose  white  houses 
one  may  descry,  with  the  dark  uplands  of  Galilee 
beyond.  Mt.  Tabor  is  hidden  by  the  shapely  mass 
of  Jebel  Duhy,  the  hill  of  March,  crowned  by  its 
wely,  with  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endor  clinging  to 
its  sides.  Far  down  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of 
Jezreel  as  it  slopes  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  citadel  of  Beitdn;  and 
across  the  GMr  the  view  is  barred  by  the  steep 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Gilead. 

Besides  the  cisterns  mentioned  above,  Jezreel 
was  well  situated  for  water  Bupply.  Btret-Smoeid 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town ;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  to  the  E.  the  waters  of  el-'Ain  el-Meiyiteh, 
'  the  dead  spring,'  form  quite  a  considerable  stream. 
The  fountain  is  so  named  because  once  it  dried  up. 
After  deep  digging  the  waters  flowed  again ;  the 
pit  was  filled  with  loose  gravel,  and  since  then  the 
supply  has  been  continuous.  About  a  mile  farther 
E.,  in  a  cave  at  the  base  of  Gilboa,  a  still  more 
copious  spring  bursts  forth,  the  stream  from  which 
is  strong  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  This  is  probably 
the  fountain  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  S  291).  It  is  also 
with  some  likelihood  identified  with  the  spring  of 
Harod  (Jg  71).  The  native  name,  'Ain  Jahld  or 
JalUt  (Arab,  for  Goliath),  seems  due  to  some  con- 
fusion with  the  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
the  giant.  '  Here  is  the  plain  where  David  slew 
Goliath,'  says  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim ;  but  beyond 
this,  says  Robinson,  no  trace  of  the  tradition  is  to 
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be  found.  The  fountain  which  the  Crusaders  knew 
as  Tubana  was  doubtless  the  spring  'Ain  Juba'Hn, 
some  little  distance  off,  surrounded  by  marshy 

ground.  The  water  is  slightly  reddish  m  colour, 
onder  suggests  that  this  may  represent  the  Tal- 
mudic  Tubnia  (Tosephta,  Sheviith,  ch.  viL  ;  PEF 
Mem.  iii.  79).  The  water  of  all  these  fountains  is 
sweet,  and  abounds  in  small  fish  :  on  this  was 
founded  the  legend  of  the  Crusading  army  being 
miraculously  supplied  with  fish  for  some  days 
(William  of  Tyre,  xxii.  27). 

Jezreel  is  first  mentioned  in  marking  out  the  lot 
of  Issachar  (Jos  19").  It,  with  its  district,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Saul,  after  the 
disaster  at  Gilboa  (28  2»).  The  days  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  dawned  when  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  fas- 
cinated no  doubt  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and 
its  surroundings,  chose  it  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  palace  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  the 
harem  being  close  by  the  gate,  with  windows 
overlooking  the  road  leading  thither  (2  K  a*- n). 
A  tower  commanding  a  view  of  the  approach  from 
Jordan,  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  also  formed  part  of 
the  building  (ib.  9").  This  was  most  necessary  to 
guard  against  surprise ;  as  then,  and  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  the  hordes  of  the  East 
came  this  way  in  making  their  inroads  upon  the 
fruitful  land  of  Esdraelon.  An  object  of  special 
jgM&dmiration  was  the  house  of  ivory  built  by  the 
king,  an  evidence  also  of  the  luxury  in  which  the 
royal  pair  indulged  (1  K  22,» ;  cf.  Am  3U  64).  The 
establishment  of  idolatrous  priests  must  also  have 
been  large  (1  K  1(1*,  2  K  10").  Hither  drove  Ahab 
from  Carmel  through  the  storm,  preceded  by  the 
stern,  swift-footed  Tishbite  (1  K  1844-46).  Here 
was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  (^My-irn), 
coveted  by  Ahab  (ib.  211).  Probably  it  lay  E.  of 
the  town,  where  wine-presses  cut  in  the  rock  are 
still  to  be  seenfe-K  9"-").  Whether  this  city  or 
Samaria  was  cffe  scene  of  Jezebel's  outrage  upon 
Naboth  and  his  sons  (1  K  21*-",  2  K  9»)  is  in  some 
doubt.  If  Ahab's  blood  was  licked-by  the  dogs  at 
Samaria,  that  would  point  to  the  southern  city  as 
the  scene  of  Naboth's  execution  (1  K  2238).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natural  sense  of  1  K  21  seems 
to  place  it  at  Jezreel;  and  with  this  Josephus 
agrees  (Ant.  wx.  xv.  6).*  Joram,  succeeding  his 
father  Ahab,  maintained  Jezreel  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and  here  he  was  visited  by  his  kinsman 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  (2  K  8*»).  These  two 
were  together  when  surprised  by  the  newly 
anointed  Jehu,  who  slew  Joram  and  cast  his  body 
into  the  plot  of  Naboth  :  Ahaziah  fled,  but  was 
wounded,  and  died  at  Megiddo  (2  K  9").  Here 
Jezebel  also  suffered  miserably  for  her  offences, 
being  at  the  conqueror's  command  hurled  from  the 
window  into  the  courtyard,  where  she  was  de- 
.Xrared  by  the  pariah  dogs  (2  K  Q*-*7).  By  the 
gateway  of  Jezreel  were  piled  the  heads  of  Ahab's 
70  sons,  brought  hither  by  Jehu's  orders  from 
Samaria  (2  K  107) ;  then  the  town  became  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  sickening  massacres  which  so 
often  stain  the  records  of  Oriental  monarchies : 
all  who  might  be  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  house  of  Ahab,  '  hie  great  men,  his  familiar 
friends,  and  his  priests,'  were  relentlessly  done 
to  death  (ib.  10").  The  prosperity  of  Jezreel 
seems  to  have  ended  with  the  downfall  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  and  its  name  is  seen  no  more  in 
the  sacred  books,  save  only  in  Hos  l4, where  it 
occurs  with  a  symbolic  significance.   (See  Hosea). 

The  Crusaders  knew  J ezreel  as  Parvum  Gerinum, 
and  close  by  occurred  in  1183  a  skirmish  with 
Sal  ad  in,  after  which  the  Saracen  leader  retired 

•  It  Is  possible  th4t  the  prediction  in  1  K  21"  (which  is  from  a 
different  hand  from  22)  contemplates  the  deed  of  Jehu  in  2  K  9*>, 
and  n  Jt  the  death  of  Ahab  himself  (cf .  1  K  21»).  In  any  cue, 
t2»  is  an  intaroolaUoa.  See.  further,  Wellh.  Comp.  284. 


JOAB 

(William  of  Tyre,  xxii.  26).  In  1217  the  Christian 
army  passed  down  the  vale  to  Beisftn ;  but  the 

Elace  has  been  the  scene  of  no  important  event  in 
iter  history ;  and  for  many  centuries  it  has  pre- 
sented, practically  unchanged,  the  aspect  of  squalid 
poverty  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  to-day. 

2.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea,  the  site 
of  which  has  not  been  identified.  It  was  not  fat 
from  the  Judrean  Carmel  (Jos  15M).  Ahinoam 
(the  Jezreeliteu,  n^jnpo  or  n^mnpjj),  one  of  David's 
first  two  wives  (1  S  25*  27»  30»,  2  8  2»  3»,1  Ch  31), 
was  a  native  of  this  town. 


Bonn,  p.  184,  eta. ; 
i,  Land  ana 


LlTBRATtTftm. — Early  Travel*  in  Pa 
Robinson,  BRP  Hi.  161-168  P  ii.  818-8261: '. 
Book,  ii.  177-191 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaLjp.  843,  History  of 
the  Jtwith  Church,  ii.  244 ;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Palatine, 
p.  66,  eta  i  PEP  Mem.  ii  pp.  79, 88, 181 ;  Baedeker,  Palatine 
and  Syria,  ed.  1894,  p.  242  :  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  pp.  866,  881, 
eta  ;  Buhl,  GAP  Wit. ;  Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  Slid. 

W.  EWINO. 

JEZREELITE,  JEZREELITESB. — See  preceding 
article. 

JEZRIELUB  (A  IttplvXot,  6  'IefoputXof;  AV 
Hierielus),  1  Es  9s7.— In  Ezr  10"  Jehiel.  The  AV 
form  is  derived  from  the  Aldine  text. 


JIDLAPH  (n^j:,  perh.  'he  weepeth,'  if  from 
>fo  '  drip ' ;  A  lc\U<t>,  D  om.,  Luc  'Ie«\d^).—  i 


from  root 
A  son 

of  Nahor,  Gn  22°  (3).   The  clan  of  which  he  is  the 
eponym  has  not  been  identified. 

JOAB  W « J'  is  father ').— 1.  ('letip)  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  and  brother  of  Abishai  and  Asahel.  J.'s 
mother  is  named  because  she  was  David's  foster,' 
and  thus  of  more  importance  than  his  father,  of 
whom  all  we  are  told  is  that  his  sepulchre  was  at 
Bethlehem  (2  S  2s8).  The  first  mention  of  J.  is 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  engagement  at  Gibeon 
between  David's  men  and  those  of  Ishbosheth. 
Abner,  who  commanded  the  latter,  was  completely 
beaten,  but  in  the  course  of  his  retreat  killed 
Asahel,  who  had  overtaken  him.  At  sunset  J.,  at 
the  request  of  Abner,  recalled  his  men  from  the 

Sursuit,  and  returned  to  David's  headquarters  at 
[ebron  (2  S  2"-a).  Some  time  afterwards  Abner, 
having  quarrelled  with  Ishbosheth,  offered  his 
allegiance  to  David.  J.  was  absent  when  Saul's 
general  visited  Hebron  for  this  purpose,  but  re- 
turned shortly  after  his  departure.  Prompted  by 
a  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel, 
and  perhaps  also  by  a  jealous  dread  that  Abner 
might  supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  David,  J.  sent 
messengers  to  recall  him,  and  then  treacherously 
murdered  him  (2  S  S""*7).  At  the  siege  of  Jems,  by 
David,  it  was  J.,  acc.  to  the  Chronicler,  who  first 
scaled  the  citadel,  and  thus  earned  the  reward  pro- 
mised by  the  king,  that  he  should  be  chief  captain 
of  the  host  (1  Ch  11*).  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Edomites  (2  S  81*-,  cf.  title  of  Ps  60)  J.  remained 
in  Idumsea  for  six  months,  and  sought  to  exter- 
minate all  the  male  population.  The  terror  of  his 
name  haunted  that  country  for  long  (1  K  ll"-n). 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Abishai,  J.  waged 
successful  war  against  the  allied  forces  of  Syria 
and  Ammon ;  ana  when  at  length  the  citadel  oi 
Rabbath-ummon  was  ready  to  fall,  he  displayed  a 
combination  of  magnanimity  and  prudence  in  send- 
ing for  David  to  deal  the  final  blow,  so  that  the 
king  himsolf  might  have  the  credit  of  the  victory 
(2  S  ll1 12* •»).  It  was  during  the  siege  of  Rabbah 
that  David  xax  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  sin  of 
his  life.  J.  fell  in  readily  with  the  king's  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  thus  obtained 
a  new  hold  upon  David  through  sharing  his  guilty 
secret  (2S  ll*-"7).  After  Absalom's  murder  of 
Amnon,  and  his  flight  to  Geshur,  it  was  J.  who, 
through  the  medium  of  'a  wise  woman  from 
Tekoa,'  inditi-ed  David  to  recall  his  son.  and  wn» 
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at  last,  bat  with  reluctance,  effected  a  final  recon- 
ciliation between  them  (2  S  14lff-)-  When  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  broke  out,  J.  remained 
loyal,  and  accompanied  David  in  his  flight  across 
the  Jordan.  With  his  brother  Abishai,  and  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  he  shared  the  command  of  the  royal 
army  in  the  battle  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
Absalom  and  his  adherents.  It  was  by  J.'s  own 
hand  that  Absalom  met  his  death  as  he  hung 
defenceless  in  the  branches  of  an  oak.  As  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  take  the  rebel's  life  in  spite  of 
David's  strict  charge  to  the  contrary,  J.  did  not. 
hesitate  after  the  battle  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king  for  giving  such  unrestrained  vent  to  his  grief 
for  his  son's  death.  The  sturdy  common-sense  of 
J.,  although  his  plainness  of  speech  must  have 
been  very  displeasing  to  his  master,  availed  to 
check  the  disaffection  that  had  begun  to  spread 
among  the  royal  troops  (2  S  19).  It  was  probably 
resentment  at  J.'s  conduct  on  this  occasion  that 
led  David  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army  to 
another  of  his  nephews,  Amasa,  who  had  been 
Absalom's  commander-in-chief  (2  S  1913).  The 
deadly  mistake  of  this  appointment  speedily  be- 
came apparent  when  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised  by  Sheba  ben-Bichri.  Amasa  proved  him- 
self a  useless  faintant,  and  the  situation  became 
so  alarming  that  David  was  compelled  to  send 
Abishai  (or  perhaps  J.  himself)  *  to  take  command 
of  the  army.  At  any  rate  J.  was  present  with  the 
expedition,  whicli  was  ultimately  joined  also  by 
Amasa.  J.  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  rival,  whom  he  despatched  with  as  little 
compunction  as  he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  Abner 
(2  S  20alr',  on  the  text  and  interpretation  of  which  see 
Driver,  Sam;,  adloc.).  He  then  prosecuted  the  cam- 
paign with  vigour,  and  speedily  brought  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  Sheba  having  taken  refuge  at 
Abel-beth-maacah,  J.  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and 
only  desisted  when  the  head  of  the  rebel  was  cast  to 
him  over  the  wall  (2  S  20s1).  J.  offered  strenuous 
resistance  to  David's  proposal  to  number  the 
people  (2  S  24lff-),  and,  acc.  to  the  Chronicler,  did 
not  complete  the  work  ( 1  Ch  21*).  When  Adonijah 
took  steps  to  have  himself  proclaimed  kin^r,  J. 
attached  himself  to  his  party,  probably  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  disloyalty  to  David,  who 
seems  himself  to  have  intended  that  Adonijah 
should  succeed  him,  until  the  household  intrigue 
of  Bathsheba,  aided  by  the  powerful  support  of 
the  prophet  Nathan,  led  hiin  to  decide  in  favour  of 
Solomon.  The  latter,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  considered  it  prudent  to  rid  himself  of  J., 
whose  influence  with  the  army  might  have  con- 
stituted a  serious  danger  to  the  new  monarch.  No 
doubt  a  desire  to  wipe  away  from  his  house  the 
stain  of  the  unavenged  blood  of  Abner  and  Amasa 
partially  influenced  Solomon,  but  State  reasons  must 
nave  predominated.  J.,  on  hearing  that  Adonijah 
had  been  put  to  death  and  Abiathar  deposed, 
needed  no  further  intimation  that  his  own  life 
was  in  danger,  and  he  fled  to  the  asylum  of  the 
altar.  Refusing  to  leave  the  sacred  place,  by 
Solomon's  order  he  was  slain  there  by  Benaiah, 
whose  readiness  to  act  as  executioner  was  doubt- 
less all  the  greater  because  he  thus  secured  the 

*  In  t  8  206  the  MT  and  LXX  hare  Abishai,  but  Syr.  has  Joab, 
and  the  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Theniua,  Wellh.,  Driver, 
Kittel,  Ldhr.  On  the  other  hand,  Budde,  in  hie  note*  to  the  Bks. 
of  8am.  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bk».  qf  OT  (p.  96),  considers  that 
MT  is  correct,  and  that  the  narrative  is  perfectly  intelligible 
upon  this  assumption.  '  As  the  new  commander-in-chief  Amasa 
left  him  Id  the  lurch,  David  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  J.'s 
services,  but  his  dignity  as  king  would  not  permit  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  by  an  Immediate  reinstatement.  By  charging 
Abishai  his  brother  with  the  commission  he  makes  sure  that  J. 
will  not  remain  behind,  and  the  latter  willingly  joins  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  volunteer,  in  order  to  put  the  king  under  new  obliga- 
tions to  himself.  The  fact  that  he  takes  the  leadership  into  his 
own  hands  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  does  not  need 
10  he  mentioned.' 


reversion  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  for 
himself  ( 1 K  2*>-").  Acc  to  1  K  21""  Solomon,  in  the 
execution  of  J.,  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dying 
injunction  of  David.  Wellh.  and  Stade  hold,  how- 
ever, that  this  passage  is  an  unhis toxical  inter- 
polation. The  hand  of  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  is 
certainly  evident  in  v.*,  but  Budde  {Richt  u.  Sam. 
263  f.),  following  Kuenen,  defends  the  antiquity 
(without  committing  himself  to  the  historicity)  of 
at  least  w.*-» 

The  character  of  J.  has  often  been  unfairly 
estimated,  either  from  lack  of  a  due  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  from  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  far-seeing 
statesman-like  views,  a  brave  soldier,  a  skilful 
commander,  and  a  loyal  subject.  Even  his  assassi- 
nation of  Abner  and  Amasa,  so  repellent  to  us, 
could  plead  as  excuse,  in  the  one  case  the  supposed 
duty  to  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  in  the 
other  the  gross  injustice  of  David  in  depriving  him 
of  his  command.  The  Oriental  is  not  usually  dis- 
tinguished for  generosity  to  his  enemies  or  scrupu- 
lousness in  his  methods  of  revenge,  and  J.  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule ;  but  his  action  on  these  two 
occasions  must  not  blind  us  to  the  splendid  services 
he  rendered  to  his  country.  Without  him  David 
was  like  Ferdinand  without  Wallenstein.  No 
doubt,  like  the  last-named  great  general,  J.  made 
the  most  of  his  knowledge  that  he  was  indispens- 
able, and  thus  in  the  end  was  able  to  obtain  his 
own  terms  from  his  master.  One  thing  he  had  re- 
solved upon,  that  as  he  alone  was  fit  for  the  post, 
he  alone  must  command  David's  army.  '  Wallen- 
stein war  Nichts  wo  er  nicht  Alles  war,  er  muss 
entweder  gar  nicht  oder  mit  vollkommener  Frei- 
heit  haudeln'  (Schiller).  This  determination  to 
brook  no  rival,  combined  with  the  low  moral 
standard  of  the  age,  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
most  questionable  episodes  in  the  career  of  the 
Wallenstein  of  Israel.  J.'s  conduct  all  through 
the  Absalomic  rebellion  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  his  foresight.  It  is  needless  to  offer  any 
apology  for  his  killing  of  Absalom,  an  act  that  was 
pardonable  because  necessary.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
as  we  have  explained  already,  to  convict  him  of 
treason  because  at  first  he  supported  Adonijah. 
Taking  everything  into  account,  we  feel  that  this 
great  man  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  it  leaves 
a  painful  impression  upon  us  when  we  learn  that, 
after  he  had  served  his  king  and  his  country  so 
faithfully,  his  grey  hairs  were  not  suffered  to  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 

2.  ('Iw/9d0  BL,  'luip  A).— The  son  of  Seraiah,  a 
descendant  of  Judah,  and  father  '  of  the  valley  of 
Charashim '  ( AV),  or  '  of  (the  inhabitants  of)  the 
valley  of  craftsmen'  (AVm),  or  'of  Ge-Harashim' 
(RV),  or  'of  the  valley  of  craftsmen  "  (RVm),  1  Ch 
4",  cf.  Neh  11".  See  Gb-Haeashi«c.  8.  {'ItoBip, 
'luip). — The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  from 
exile  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezrv  (Ezr  2*=  Neh  7", 
Ezr  8»,  1  Es  8»).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JOACHAZ  (A'I«*(£f,  B  'Iexorfat),  1  Es  1*(LXX»). 
— Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah ;  cf.  2  Ch  36'.  B 
and  the  Vulgate  (Jechonias)  are  in  agreement 
with  Mt  lu  in  omitting  the  short  reign  oi 
Jehoahaz. 

J0ADAND8  (A  'lodSavot,  B  'IciSarot),  1  Es  9M.— 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Josedek,  the 
priest.  The  corresponding  name  in  Ezr  10u  U 
Gedaliah. 

JOAH  (nxV  'J*  is  brother').— 1.  Son  of  Asaph, 
the  'recorder'  at  Hezekiah's  court,  2  K  lSP-*-*>= 
Is  36*- u  a.  2.  A  Levitical  family  name,  1  Ch  d* 
(apparently  same  as  Ethan  of  v."),  2  Ch  29".  3. 
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A  Levite,  son  of  Obed-edom,  1  Ch  28*.  i.  Son  of 
Joahaz,  the  '  recorder '  at  Jonah's  court,  2  Ch  84". 

JOAHAZ  (10^').—  The  father  of  Joah,  the  're- 
corder' in  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  2  Ch  34*.  See  also 
Jehoahaz. 

JOAKIM  {'luaKtfi  or  -tin,  LXX  form  of  e«p?n;).— 
The  name  is  spelt  Jehoiakim  in  canon,  books,  but 
Joacim  or  Joachim  in  Apocr.  AV,  and  Joakim 
everywhere  in  Apocr.  BV. 

In  Apocr.  the  name  belongs  to  six  persons. 

1.  King  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  father  of 
Jeconiah  (Bar  1>).  1  E»  1«  follows  LXX  of  2 
Ch  36*  in  saying  that  he  was  carried  in  copper 
chains  to  Babylon.  This  is  in  apparent,  but  not 
hopeless,  discrepancy  with  2  K  24'-  *  and  Jer  22u 
36*.  2.  Jehoiachin,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  who  is 
erroneously  called  Joakim  in  1  Es  la,  and  is 
said  to  have  reigned  after  his  father  3  months 
and  10  days.  3.  A  priest,  son  of  Hilkiah,  to 
whom  the  captives  of  B.C.  597  are  said,  in  Bar  l7, 
to  have  sent  money  for  the  purchase  of  offerings 
and  incense.  The  Gr.  says  that  the  money  was 
'  sent  to  J.  the  priest  (t&v  Upia),  and  to  the  priests 
{rpbs  roit  UpeU).'  Hence  RV  renders  Upia,  'the 
high  priest.  No  high  priest  of  this  name,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  with  Zockler  to  regard  J.  as  the  second 
priest,  invested  with  the  duties  of  overseer  or 
treasurer  of  the  temple,  as  Pashhur  (Jer  201)  is 
railed  chief  officer  in  the  house  of  J";  and  as 
Zephaniah,  a  son  of  Hilkiah  and  brother  of  Seraiah 
who  succeeded  his  father,  was  promised  to  be 
officer  in  the  temple  (Jer  29*),  and  was  afterwards 
'second  priest'  (Jer  52**).  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Zephaniah  was  J.'s  successor  as  sngan, 
at  second  priest.  4.  A  high  priest,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Holofernes  and  Judith,  when  the  people 
of  Judtea  were  '  newly  come  up  from  captivity,  is 
said,  as  head  of  the  Senate,  to  have  directed 
military  affairs,  by  commanding  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethulia  to  occupy  the  northern  passes  (Jth 
4s- 7),  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  led  the  people 
in  devout  supplication  in  the  temple,  clad  in  sack 
cloth,  and  with  ashes  on  his  mitre  (Jth  414-  u).  8. 
A  priest,  son  of  Zorobabel,  mentioned  among  the 
returning  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (1  Es  6*). 
6.  The  husband  of  Susanna,  a  wealthy  Jew  in 
Babylon.  The  rooms  of  his  mansion  were  used  for 
the  administration  of  justice  among  the  Jews ;  and 
acc.  to  Syr.  W„  for  the  Synagogue.  The  horrid 
calumny  concocted  by  the  two  lascivious  elders 
.came  on  J.  as  a  terrible  blow,  and,  when  Daniel 
solved  the  mystery,  J;  joined  with  Susanna's 
relatives  in  singing  praises  that  no  dishonour  was 
found  in  her  (Sus  **).  W,  stands  alone  in  saying 
that  J.  died  shortly  after  marriage,  and  that 
Susanna  was  a  pious  widow  when  her  trial  came. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
JOAN  AN  (Ioopo*  WH.WS  TR,  AV  Joanna). 
— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  V. 

JOANNA  (ludra  WH,  TR),  the  wife  of 

Chuza,  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She  was 
one  of  '  certain  women  which  had  been  healed  of 
evil  spirits  and  infirmities'  (Lk  89).  Thus  bound 
to  Jesus  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  J.  ministered  to 
Him  of  her  substance,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
was  one  of  the  company  that  went  to  the  tomb  to 
anoint  the  body  of  the  Lord  (Lk  8*  24"). 

JOANNES  (lucfrnp,  AV  Johannes).— 1.  (B  -drnt) 
1  Es  8*  son  of  Akatan,  in  Ezr  8U  JOHANAN. 

2.  1  Es  9s  son  of  Bebai,  in  Ezr  10s8  JehohaNAN. 

JOABIB  ('lMa/Kt)(/9,  'I«o<K»K>>),  1  Mac  2'  14*  Jos. 
Ant  XII.  vi.  1,  the  head  of  the  priestly  family 


from  which  the  Maccabees  were  descended.  Ace. 
to  1  Ch  24'  this  family,  there  called  that  of 
Jehoiabib  (which  see),  was  the  first  of  the  twenty 
four  courses  of  priests. 

J0A8H  («ty').— 1.  Father  of  Gideon,  a  native  of 
Abiezer  (Jg  8U  8*).  Notwithstanding  Gideon's 
modest  language  (6U),  J.  must  have  been  the  most 
important  person  in  his  town  ('  one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,'  Jos.  Ant.  V.  vi. 
2) ;  he  had  more  than  ten  servants  (A*7),  and  he 
was  guardian  of  the  local  sanctuary  of  BaaL  It 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  demonstrated 
impotence  of  Baal  to  protect  his  altar  and  the 
Asherah,  coupled  with  love  for  his  son,  revived 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  J.  a  conviction  of  the 
unique  power  of  J",  which  found  utterance  in  that 
sarcastic  address  to  the  Abiezrites  which  recalls 
the  mockery  of  Elijah  on  a  like  occasion,  and 
which  received  a  lasting  memorial  in  the  name 
Jerubbaal  by  which  Gideon  was  known  in  later 
times  (1  S  12",  2S  lla). 

2.  A  son  of  Ahab  to  whose  custody,  and  that  of 
Amon,  governor  of  Samaria,  Ahab  committed 
Micaiah  on  his  departure  for  Ramoth  -  gilead 
(1  K  22*=2  Ch  18*).  J.  was  probably  left  behind 
as  his  father's  viceroy.  Rawhnson  suggests  that 
here  and  in  2  Ch  28'  '  king's  son '  means  a  state 
officer ;  of.  Jer  36*  38*.  3.  A  descendant  of  Shelah, 
son  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4*.  Vv.M-»  are  very  obscure 
(see  QPB).  4.  {dip)  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Becher, 
1  Ch  7*.  8.  A  Benjamite  warrior  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12*.  6.  (ttyV)  One  of  the  comp- 
trollers of  David's  private  estate.  He  was  over 
'  the  cellars  of  oil,'  1  Ch  27*.    N.  J.  D.  White. 

JOB,  BOOK  OF  In  mod.  edd.  of  the  Heb.  Bible, 

the  third  in  order  of  the  books  called  Kethubim  in 
the  Jewish  Canon.  Its  place,  however,  has  varied ; 
in  the  Tabu,  order  it  stands  between  Ps  and  Pr ; 
Jerome  places  it  before  both.  In  the  Greek  Canon 
the  division  of  books  is  for  the  most  part  according 
to  subject-matter.  After  the  historical  books  follow 
Ps,  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Job  (this  is  order  in  B) ;  succeeded 
by  Wis,  Sir,  and  other  extra-canonical  books. 
Job,  together  with  the  canonical  books  of  Pr  and 
Ec,  and  the  apocr.  books  Sir  and  Wis,  belongs  to 
what  is  called  the  IJokhmah  or  Wisdom-Literature 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  forms  its  crown  and  climax. 
This  article  will  deal  severally  with  the  Name  of 
the  book,  its  Contents,  its  Form,  its  Text,  its 
Integrity,  its  Scope  and  Purpose,  its  Date  and 
Authorship,  and  the  History  of  its  Exegesis. 

i  Name. — Heb.  a^'K,  Gr.  'Itltf,  'Iyyob,  misrepre- 
sented in  the  usual  Eng.  pronunciation.  In  a  post- 
script to  the  LXX  (not  found  in  Aq.  or  Symm., 
and  in  Theod.  only  in  part),  Job  is  confused  with 
the  Iduuuean  king  Jobab,  mentioned  in  Gn  36**. 
The  sentence  runs :  '  This  man  is  described  in  the 
Syriac  book  as  living  in  the  land  of  Ausis,  on  the 
borders  of  Idumsea  and  Arabia ;  and  bis  name 
before  was  Jobab,  and  having  taken  an  Arabia* 
wife,  he  begot  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.'  By 
a  further  confusion  in  the  name  Zap*  (Gn  36'*), 
Job's  descent  from  Esau  is  inferred.  The  traditions 
embodied  in  this  postscript  are  followed  in  the 
Koran,  but  are  wholly  untrustworthy.  (For 
additional  traditions  concerning  Job,  see  Koran, 
Suras  38,  40,  also  Sura  21). 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  and  the 
attempts  to  give  to  it  a  significance  drawn  from 
etymology  are  very  questionable.  It  has  been 
taken  (Ges.  and  others)  as  a  passive  form  from 
root  3'K,  meaning  'one  persecuted'  by  Satan,  oe 
by  his  friends,  or  by  calamity.  Cf.  Ttr.  from  i7». 
But  this  form  is  never  purely  passive  (Volck,  p.  6V 
Others  (including  Ewald  and  Delitzsch)  explain 
after  the  analogy  of  Arab,  aimndb,  as  from  root 
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3W, '  the  penitent  one,  resipiscens,  or  pious,  ever 
turning'  to  God.  The  latter  explanation  is 
favoured  by  Hitzig  and  Cheyne  (see  his  Job  and 
Solomon,  p.  62  ana  note). 

The  name  of  Uz  (py)  as  the  country  in  which 
Job  lived  is  not  of  much  assistance  in  determining 
his  personality.  The  name  is  given  to  a  son  of 
Aram  in  Gn  10s,  to  a  son  of  Nahor  Gn  22"  (RV, 
in  AV  Huz),  and  to  a  grandson  of  Seir  Gn  36a. 
This  last  passage,  joined  with  Jer  25"  and  the 
mention  of  Uz  in  connexion  with  Edom  in  La  4", 
points  to  a  district  £.  or  S.E.  of  Palestine,  N.  of 
Arabia,  and  adjacent  to  Edom.  The  LXX,  quoted 
above,  probably  embodies  a  prevalent  tradition ; 
another  tradition,  traced  out  by  Wetzstein  (see 
Delitzsch,  Comm.,  Appendix),  points  to  the 
district  of  the  Hauran.  Fr.  Delitzsch,  judging 
from  certain  cuneiform  inscriptions,  fixes  upon  a 
district  near  Palmyra  for  the  site  of  Uz,  whilst 
some  view  the  names  both  of  place  and  hero  as 
symbolical  only.  The  names  BgnS-lfedem,  'chil- 
dren of  the  East'  (1*),  'Temanite,'  and  to  a  less 
extent '  Shuhite '  and  '  Naamathite,'  may  be  held 
to  confirm  the  general  indications  of  locality  men- 
tioned above.   (See  Uz). 

Outside  this  book.  Job  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
only  in  Ezk  14"-"  'These  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job ' ;  and  in  Ja  5U  '  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job.'  Both  of  these  passages 
apparently  imply  a  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of 
the  proverbially  upright  and  patient  man  of  that 
name,  but  not  necessarily  the  existence  of  this 
book,  or  the  treatment  which  Job's  history  receives 
in  it. 

ii  Contents. — The  following  is  an  outline  or 
•argument'  of  this  remarkable  book ;  its  form  and 
significance  will  be  considered  later.  It  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts.  1.  Prologue,  written  in 
prose,  chs.  1  and  2.  2.  Colloquies  between  Job  and 
hit  friends,  including  Job's  Lament,  ch.  3.  First 
colloquy,  chs.  4-14 ;  second  colloquy,  chs.  16-21 ; 
third  colloquy,  chs.  22-31.  Id  the  first  two 
colloquies,  each  friend  speaks  once,  and  Job  replies 
to  each;  in  the  third,  according  to  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  text,  Zophar  fails  to  take  up 
his  turn,  and  Job,  after  replying  to  Bildad  (ch.  28), 
speaks  at  unusual  length,  partly  in  a  kind  of 
monologue  (chs.  27-31).  3.  Intervention  of  Elihu, 
chs.  32-37.  i.  A  Jheophany;  utterances  of  J", 
with  very  brief  replies  of  Job,  chs.  38-42*.  8. 
Epilogue,  written  in  prose,  oh.  421-17. 

1.  The  Prologue  introduces  us  to  a  man  named 
Job,  living  in  the  land  of  Uz,  of  great  wealth  and 
exceptional  piety,  surrounded  by  a  large  and  happy 
family,  and  possessing  every  mark  of  divine 
favour.  Upon  this  man  there  falls  a  series  of 
heavy  calamities,  succeeding  one  another  with 
startling  rapidity,  each  more  severe  and  trying 
than  the  last.  His  flocks  are  carried  off  by 
marauders  or  smitten  by  lightning,  he  is  stripped 
of  all  his  possessions,  and  bereaved  at  a  stroke  of 
all  his  children.  The  Prologue  represents  this  as 
due  to  a  scene  in  the  Council  of  Heaven,  at  which 
there  appeared  among  the  'sons  of  God'  a  being 
called  'the  Satan'  or  'the  Adversary,'  who 
questioned  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of 
Job's  religion,  and  received  permission  to  afflict 
him  in  various  ways,  but  not  to  touch  himself. 
This  experiment  is  described  as  resulting  in  Job's 
complete  vindication.  He  bowed  in  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  and  in  all  this  first  stage  he 
•sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  with  folly?  i.e. 
never  questioned  the  moral  rectitude  of  divine 
providence. 

Another  council  is  represented  as  held  in  heaven, 
at  which  the  Adversary  accounts  for  Job's  fidelity 
oy  saying  that  he  has  not  been  made  to  suffer  in 
nis  own  person.     Permission  is  then  given  to 


inflict  the  utmost  bodily  pain  upon  Job,  only  his 
life  is  to  be  spared.  Job  is  accordingly  smitten  with 
one  of  the  most  painful  and  loathsome  of  diseases, 
elephantiasis,  a  peculiarly  trying  form  of  leprosy. 
But  in  his  utmost  suffering  and  degradation  he 
utters  no  complaint,  though  even  his  wife  bids 
him  'renounce  God  and  die.'  Having  received 
good  at  God's  hand,  he  was  content  patiently  to 
'  receive  evil,'  and  in  all  this  Job  '  sinned  not  with 
his  lips.' 

2.  Three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar, 
now  come  to  condole  with  him.  They  sit  in  silent 
sympathy  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
'  none  spake  a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  that 
his  pain  was  very  great.'  The  silence  is  at  last 
broken  by  Job  himself.  He  had  thus  far  borne 
unparalleled  troubles  with  unparalleled  resig- 
nation, but  now  he  '  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed 
his  day.'  The  long-drawn  wail  of  the  third 
chapter  is  not  a  direct  arraignment  of  God's  provi- 
dence, but  it  contains  a  bitter,  agonised  complaint 
which  virtually  amounts  to  this.  He  curses  the 
day  on  which  he  was  born,  wondering  why  the 
misery  of  birth  into  such  a  life  should  ever  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  passionately  longing 
for  death  as  a  blessed  release  which  is  inexplicably 
denied  him.  This  outburst  from  the  depth  of  a 
soul  in  anguish  forms  the  occasion  of  the  debate 
which  follows.  The  tone  of  Job's  complaint 
appears  impious  in  the  ears  of  his  friends,  who 
remonstrate,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  whilst  to 
each  elaborate  speech  Job  makes  elaborate  reply. 
The  first  stage  of  the  discussion  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God,  whose  government  of 
the  world  must  be  in  accordance  with  truth  and 
equity,  the  wicked  suffering  for  their  sin  and  the 
righteous  enjoying  divine  favour.  Job  meets  this 
by  a  passionate  assertion  of  his  own  innocence, 
and  a  bitter  and  often  very  bold  arraignment  of 
the  present  order  of  things.  At  the  second  stage, 
the  friends  dwell  more  upon  history  and  experi- 
ence, pointing  out  the  calamities  which  attend 
upon  evil-doing,  and  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that 
some  kind  of  sin  must  lie  at  the  root  of  the  troubles 
which  have  overwhelmed  Job.  On  his  part,  Job 
clings  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  original 
position.  At  the  third  stage  of  discussion,  the 
friends  attack  Job  more  directly  and  explicitly, 
charging  him  with  definite  sins  which  they  are 
sure  ne  must  have  committed,  to  be  thus  punished. 
As  the  friends  become  more  violent,  Job  becomes 
more  calm.  He  has  been  working  his  way  towards 
a  solution,  though  as  yet  it  is  far  from  clear.  He 
cares  less  to  debate  with  men,  and  throws  his  soul 
more  and  more  upon  God,  though  He  be  still 
strangely  and  darkly  hidden  from  him.  Job's 
long  monologue  is  full  of  pathos  and  sadness,  but 
the ^bitterness  which  marked  his  'curse'  and  open- 
ing speeches  has  given  place  to  a  more  equable 
frame  of  mind. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  three  colloquies, 
but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  progress 
thus  sketched  is  uniform  and  unbroken.  Neither 
Job  nor  his  friends  speak  'by  the  card.'  Their 
utterances  contain  reasoning  of  a  kind,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  the  outpourings  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
syllogisms,  and  which  necessarily  imply  much 
repetition  and  occasional  inconsistencies.  Job 
travels  back  upon  his  own  course,  varies  in  his 
moods,  speaks  now  to  God,  now  to  the  friends, 
now  to  himself;  he  is  sometimes  inconsistent,  if 
not  self-contradictory,  as  a  sufferer  wrestling  with 
such  a  problem  was  likely  to  be.  The  speeches 
form  part  of  a  poem,  not  of  an  abstract  demon- 
stration, though  the  poet  is  artist  enough  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  midst  of  variety,  and  never  loses 
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the  thread  of  his  argument  amidst  the  outpourings 
of  speakers  whose  feelings  are  sometimes  at  white 
heat.  The  first  speech  of  Eliphaz  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  moderate,  being  almost  apologetic  in 
tone,  whilst  the  last  speeches  show  that  the  argu- 
ment has  come  to  a  deadlock,  and  the  resources 
of  the  friends  fail  them.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  any  clearly  defined  or  steadily  maintained 
idvance  in  the  arguments  on  either  side.  The 
ionclusion  shows  each  speaker  as  only  more  fully 
confirmed  in  his  original  position. 

3.  Here,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  an  episode  occurs,  in 
which  a  previously  unmentioned  speaker,  named 
Elihu,  intervenes,  and  gives  at  considerable  length 
his  judgment  upon  the  question  in  dispute  (chs. 
32  to  37).  After  a  somewhat  tedious  introduction 
(32****),  Elihu  blames  the  friends  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  arguments,  but  still  more 
severely  condemns  Job  for  justifying  himself,  and 
undertakes  to  correct  his  many  mistakes.  The 
address  to  Job  may  be  divided  into  four  parte,  corre- 
sponding with  chs.  33. 34. 35  and  36-37  respectively. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  may,  however,  be  described 
as  an  attempted  vindication  of  God,  as  at  the 
same  time  a  just  and  a  merciful  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  is  great  and  glorious  above  man's 
power  to  comprehend,  and  who  sends  afflictions 
upon  His  own  people  as  a  chastisement,  or  as  a 
means  of  purification,  or  as  a  divine  warning 
against  sin.  In  the  stress  laid  upon  affliction  as 
discipline,  lies  Elihu's  chief  contribution  to  the 
discussion. 

4.  In  the  next  section  of  the  poem,  J"  intervenes 
and  'answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind.'  Two 
addresses  of  the  Almighty  are  given— the  first  in 
chs.  38--40-',  followed  by  a  brier  reply  from  Job 
40*- *;  the  second  in  ens.  40M1*4,  followed  by 
another  act  of  submission  on  Job's  part,  42--". 
The  chief  subject  of  the  divine  address  is  the  glory 
of  God  in  creation,  the  sublime  and  awe-inspiring 
features  of  which  are  recounted  in  order  to  impress 
Job  with  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  littleness  of 
man,  and  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  incon- 
ceivable power  of  God  compared  with  man's  utter 
ignorance  and  weakness.  Sometimes  the  descrip- 
tion enters  into  minute  detail,  as  in  the  picture  of 
Behemoth  (the  hippopotamus)  in  40"-",  and  Levi- 
athan (the  crocodile)  m  411**4.  The  description  of 
the  war-horse  also  in  39-*'-"  is  elaborate  and  highly 
poetical.  The  object  of  the  whole  address,  how- 
ever, as  indicated  from  time  to  time  by  a  series  of 
ironical  questions,  is  to  overwhelm  Job  with  a 
sense  of  the  irresistible  majesty  and  resource  of 
that  God  the  justice  of  whose  government  he  has 
ventured  to  impugn.  How  can  one  who  is  so 
utterly  unable  to  subdue  a  single  one  of  God's 
creatures,  whose  knowledge  of  even  a  corner  of 
creation  is  so  hopelessly  inadequate,  dare  to 
arraign  the  procedure  of  Him  who  holds  a  universe 
of  such  creatures  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  T  The 
effect  of  these  addresses  is  immediate  and  complete, 
Job  first  confesses  himself  silenced  and  justly 
rebuked,  and  at  last  in  full  contrition  acknowledges 
his  sin  and  folly,  repents  of  his  ill-advised  com- 
plaints, and  bows  low  in  submission  beneath  the 
irresistible  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

8.  In  the  epilogue,  the  story  which  was  begun  by 
a  scene  in  heaven  ends  with  a  dtnoumtrti  visible  on 
earth.  The  friends  who  had  thought  themselves 
representatives  of  the  divine  cause  are  rebuked, 
because  they  had  not  spoken  of  God  'the  thing 
that  is  right,'  as  His  servant  Job  had  done.  They 
are  forgiven  at  Job's  intercession,  while  on  Job 
himself  is  bestowed  prosperity  precisely  double 
that  which  be  had  previously  enjoyed.  Job  lived 
long  after  all  his  troubles  were  over,  saw  'four 
generations'  of  descendants,  and  died  'being  old 


and  full  of  days'— a  sure  mark  of  divine  appratral 

and  favour  (42?-"). 

iii  Form.— The  first  question  which  falls  to  be 
considered  under  this  head  is  whether  the  author 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  writing 
literal  history.    His  narrative  begins  with  the 
matter-of-fact  statement,  'There  was  a  man  in 
the  land  of  Uz,'  etc.,  and  both  prologue  and  epi- 
logue at  first  sight  appear  to  be  simple  statements 
of  actual  fact.    This  view  was  held  by  a  large 
proportion  of  early  Jewish  interpreters,  but  not 
universally.    R.  Resh  Lakish  is  quoted  in  the 
Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  §  15.  1)  as  having  said, 
'Job  existed  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  he  is 
(only)  a  parable.'    This  was  altered  later  into 
'was  not  created  except  to  be  a  parable.'  The 
prevailing  opinion  amongst  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians for  many  centuries  was  that  the  Bk.  of  Job 
was  strictly  historical.  Luther  questioned,  not  the 
existence  of  Job,  nor  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  story  told  in  the  book,  but  its  literal  inter- 
pretation throughout  as  a  record  of  actual  facts. 
Some  recent  critics  (Beuss,  Merx,  Hengstenberg) 
have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  represent 
the  book  as  entirely  imaginative.   The  majority 
of  modern  interpreters,  however,  view  the  book 
as  'poetically  treated  history' ;  some  {eg.  Cheyne) 
finding  in  it  but  a  small  kernel  of  fact ;  others, 
from  Grotius  and  Lowth  to  Delitzsch,  Davidson, 
and  Driver,  being  content  to  read  the  poem  as  a 
free  and  imaginative  rendering  of  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition  and  here  substantially  repro- 
duced.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  at  length 
that  the  book  cannot  be  read  as  literal  history 
from  beginning  to  end.   The  descriptions  of  the 
heavenly  council  in  the  prologue  are  clearly  sym- 
bolical.  The  numbers  used  in  the  prologue,  and 
the  exact  doubling  of  Job's  possessions  in  the 
epilogue,  indicate  an  ideal  rather  than  an  actus* 
picture.   Job's  calamities  come  upon  him  in  such 
a  sudden  and  dramatic  form,  ana  are  described 
in  so  poetical  a  fashion,  with  a  sort  of  refrain, 
'  I,  even  I  only,  am  left  to  tell  thee,'  that  we 
readily  understand  we  are  not  too  literally  to 
interpret  every  word.  And  never  was  it  known 
that  sufferer  in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish 
delivered  his  soul  in  highly  elaborated  poetical 
phraseology.   If,  then,  the  view  of  the  book  as 
'poetically  treated  history'  be  taken  as  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  it  is  clear  that  considerable 
room  is  left  for  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  where 
the  solid  substance  of  tact  ends  and  the  drapery 
of  the  poet's  imaginative  treatment  begins.  The 
names  of  the  hero  and  his  friends,  the  country  in 
which  he  dwelt,  the  afflictions  which  befell  him, 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  them,  and 
his  emergence  out  of  his  difficulties,  may  perhaps 
be  considered  a  kind  of  irreducible  minimum  of 
history  used  by  the  inspired  genius  of  the  author 
in  his  wrestling  with  the  age-long  problem  before 
him. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  question  whether  the 
author  of  'Job'  intended  to  represent  his  hero, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  type  of  the  righteous 
in  affliction.  Does  imaginative  treatment  extend 
so  far  that  the  name  of  an  historical  personage 
is  merely  used  to  embody  teaching  concerning 
national  calamities  and  the  way  to  meet  them? 
Cheyne  adopts  the  view  of  Chateaubriand,  that 
'  Job  is  a  type  of  righteous  men  in  affliction '  (see 
his  Job  and  Solomon,  p.  65,  and  the  essay  in 
Proph.  of  Isaiah,  ii.  235-244),  adding,  that  'the 
common  view  that  the  hero  of  the  poem  of  Job 
is  simply  an  individual  must,  it  is  clear,  be  aban- 
doned. This  can  only  be  established  if  emphasis 
upon  the  word  'simply'  is  maintained.  A  purely 
allegorical  view  of  the  poem  leads  to  Questionable 
and  sometimes  fantastic  exegesis.  And  there  is  no 
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sufficient  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  modern 
dramatic  mode  of  treating  such  a  theme,  the  his- 
torical element  being  so  far  minimized  as  to  be 
hardly  discernible,  and  a  purely  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  a  religious  subject  adopted,  was  likely  to 
have  been  used  by  a  Jew  at  any  period  to  which 
this  book  has  been  assigned.  It  seems  most  satis- 
factory to  say,  with  such  writers  as  Fairbairn 
VHty  of  God,  p.  146),  that  'the  national  reposes 
on  the  personal  sense,'  and  with  A.  B.  Davidson, 
*;hat  '  Job  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  Israel,  under 
a  feigned  name.  He  is  not  Israel,  though  Israel 
may  see  itself  and  its  history  reflected  in  him.  It 
is  the  elements  of  reality  in  Job's  history  common 
to  him  with  Israel  in  affliction,  common  even  to 
him  with  humanity  as  a  whole  ...  it  is  these 
elements  of  truth  that  make  the  history  of  Job 
instructive  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  times 
of  affliction  when  it  was  set  before  them,  and  to 
men  in  all  ages'  (see  his  Job,  Introd.  pp.  xxvi, 
xxvii). 

The  chief  reasons  which  incline  us  to  this  view 
of  the  poem  lie,  in  truth,  upon  the  surface.  The 
references  in  Ezk  14"  and  Ja  5"  suggest  that  Job 
was  an  actual  person,  known  to  tradition.  The 
writer  of  the  book  conveys  the  impression  that  he 
is  dealing  with  actual  history,  and  his  teaching 
would  lose  much  of  its  force  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  whole  story  lay  in  the  mere  cloudland 
of  imagination.  A  majority  of  writers,  however, 
include  the  word  dramatic,  >  nae  form  or  other, 
in  their  characterization  of  the  poem.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  employed  the  epithet  in  the  4th 
tent.,  and  in  modem  times  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  and 
Davidson  use  the  word  drama  to  describe  the  book. 
Delitzsch  styles  it  a  drama  not  emancipated  from 
the  lyric  element,  reminding  us  that  a  drama  need 
not  be  scenic  in  its  character.  Volck,  after  NOl- 
deke,  defines  Job  as  '  a  didactic  poem,  in  dialogue 
form,  with  dramatic  development.'  Milton  de- 
scribed it  as  an  epic,  and  Godet  follows  in  the 
same  direction.  Cheyne  calls  it  a  '  germinal  char- 
acter drama,'  and  compares  Goethe's  *  Iphigenia' 
and  'Tasso.'  Driver  says,  'It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  drama,  and  may  be  termed  a  dramatic  poem. 
Its  principal  parts  are  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  and  the  action  which  it  represents 
passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  entangle- 
ment, development,  and  solution.  The  action  is, 
however,  largely  internal  and  mental,  the  succes- 
sive scenes  exhibiting  the  varying  moods  of  a  great 
soul  struggling  with  the  mysteries  of  fate,  rather 
than  trying  external  situations'  {Introd.  to  O.T. 
Lit.*  p.  411).  If  any  technical  definition  of  form 
is  to  be  given,  that  of  Volck,  quoted  above,  appears 
to  be  the  best,  or  the  shorter  phrase  'dramatic 
poem'  might  be  admitted,  for  a  drama  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  the  book  certainly  is  not. 
The  name  'lyrical'  or  'didactic-lyrical'  (G.  Baur, 
Stud,  und  Krit.  1856,  p.  582)  is  misleading  in  its 
associations.  But  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  stretch  this  highly  original  poem  upon 
a  Procrustes'  bed,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  in  with 
later  systems  of  classification.  '  Soul  is  form,  and 
doth  the  body  make.'  The  author  of  Job  had 
certain  materials  to  use,  and  he  kept  certain 
religious  objects  in  view  as  he  wrote ;  he  possessed 
•  poetic  genius  of  remarkable  constructive  power, 
and  his  thoughts  were  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  produced,  not  a 
drama,  nor  a  didactic  poem,  nor  any  composition 
of  conventional  form  or  shape,  but — the  Bk.  of 
Job,  which  is  a  law  to  itself,  and  which  has  in- 
fluenced subsequent  writers  whose  names  stand 
among  the  highest  in  literature,  yet  who,  by 
general  consent,  are,  merely  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  outsoared  and  outshone  by  their 
trroat  prototype.  ^ 


The  intimate  structure  of  the  poem  can  beet  be  understood 
In  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  the  poetry  of  the  OT 
(see  Poetry).  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  say  that  the  ultimata 
element  in  Job,  as  in  all  Heb.  poetry,  is  the  couplet  or  distich, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  clauses,  the  length  of  each  line  being 
determined,  not  by  the  laws  of  regular  metre,  but  by  the  beat 
of  an  Irregular  but  musical  rhythm.  The  single  stones  of 
which  the  poetical  structure  is  composed  may  be  triplets  or 
quatrains  instead  of  couplets,  but  these  larger  or  smaller  unit* 
are  combined  so  as  to  form  a  strophe  (the  'paragraph '  of  prose), 
and  laws,  which  are  none  the  less  effective  because  informal  and 
instinctively  obeyed,  determine  the  varying  lengths  of  the  line, 
the  varying  character  of  the  parallelism,  and  the  varying  struc- 
ture of  the  strophe.  An  analysis  of  Job's  lament  in  on.  8,  or 
of  any  of  the  speeches,  would  illustrate  in  detail  what  can  here 
be  stated  only  In  outline.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  skill  of  the  poet  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  success 
with  which  he  employs  throughout  a  long  poem  a  form  of 
composition  which  is  chiefly  suited  to  the  gnomic  wisdom  ot 
'  Proverbs '  or  the  comparatively  brief  lyrics  of  the  Psalm*. 

But  the  poetical  character  of  Job  does  not  depend  upon  the 
balance  of  syllables  or  the  answering  beat  of  lines  and  clauses. 
The  constructive  imagination  of  the  writer  is  conspicuous 
throughout.  It  reveals  itself  as  remarkably  in  the  bold  con- 
ceptions, the  free,  flowing  outlines  of  the  whole  poem,  as  in 
the  wealth,  variety,  and  finish  of  its  detailed  imagery.  The 
architect  of  a  cathedral  shows  his  skill  alike  in  the  detailed  work- 
manship of  bosses  and  flnials  and  in  bis  conception  of  a  majestlo 
whole.  It  is  hardly  within  the  compass  of  this  article  to  dwell 
upon  the  poetical  grandeur  ot  Job  viewed  as  a  literary  com- 
position. The  sublimity  and  simplicity  of  its  leading  concep- 
tions, the  pictures  of  the  august  scene  in  the  council-chamber 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  sudden  desolation  and  overwhelming 
sorrow  in  the  earthly  household,  of  Job  lying  in  physical  anguish 
and  mental  bewilderment  upon  the  mezbeU  or  ash-mound  out- 
side his  house,  and  the  deep  sympathetic  silence  of  his  friends 
broken  at  last  by  the  heartrending  wail  of  the  sufferer's  despair, 
— all  indicate  the  hand  of  a  poet  at  the  outset,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  unfolding  of  the  tragedy  that  follows.  Only  a  close 
study  of  the  book  can  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  and  multi- 
plicity of  its  metaphors,  the  concentrated  vigour  of  its  phrase- 
ology, Its  depth  of  human  feeling,  its  portraiture  ot  patriarchal 
life,  and  the  impressiveness  of  the  descriptions  of  external 
nature,  which  form  throughout  a  majestio  background  to  the 
moving  picture  of  human  pain  and  sorrow. 

Sometimes  the  figurative  language  is  closely  condensed — 

'  Wilt  thou  harass  a  driven  leaf, 
And  chase  the  withered  stubble  f  (IS*3). 

Sometimes  the  metaphor  is  elaborated  with  startling  vigour 
and  emphasis,  as  in  the  description  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a 
giant  antagonist  wrestling  with  the  puny  human  frame,  or 
making  a  target  of  the  miserable  man  who  can  offer  no  resist- 

'  I  was  at  ease,  but  he  shattered  me ; 
He  seised  me  by  the  throat  and  shook  ms ; 
He  set  me  up  as  his  mark. 
His  arrows  beset  me. 
He  cleaveth  my  side,  and  doth  not  spars ; 
He  sheddeth  my  gall  upon  the  ground ; 
He  breaketh  me  with  breach  upon  breach. 
He  rusheth  upon  me  like  a  giant '  (16l*l*X 

The  description  of  the  lion  in  •M-M,  of  the  eagle  in  ch.  88. 
'  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she,'  the  comparison  of  deceitful 
friends  to  the  brook  drying  up  in  summer  and  the  mirage  of 
the  desert  in  the  brief  but  graphic  succession  of  figures 
to  describe  the  rapid  flight  of  J 


4  Hy  days  are  swifter  than  a  runner ; 
They  nit  away,  they  see  no  good ; 
They  shoot  by  like  skiffs  of  reed. 
Like  an  eagle  that  swoopeth  upon  its  prey  1 '  *>) — 

are  only  examples  taken  at  random  of  a  poetio  vitality  in  the 
writer  which  seems  inexhaustible.  The  sketches  of  the  wild 
beast  in  the  desert  are  as  faithful  in  detail  as  the  limning  of 
the  glories  of  the  constellations  in  the  nightly  sky  is  impressive ; 
but  in  each  case  the  work  is  done  by  a  few  rtrokes  of  a  master- 
hand.  One  passage  only  may  be  transcribed  as  an  example  of 
several  of  the  features  which  have  been  thus  summarily  and 
Inadequately  sketched,  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate 
the  arrangement  of  the  poem  in  strophes— 

'  The  Shades  tremble 
Deepbelow  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 
The  Unseen  World  is  naked  before  him, 
The  Abyss  of  Destruction  hath  no  covering, 
He  stretcheth  out  the  North  over  the  void, 
And  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing  .  .  . 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble, 
And  are  amazed  at  his  rebuke  .  .  . 
Lo,  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  his  ways ; 
And  how  small  a  whisper  hath  been  heard  of  him 
But  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand  V 

(26»- «■"•") 

iv.  Text.— The  Massoretic  text  of  the  OT,  as  it 
now  generally  recognized,  stands  in  some  places  in 
great  need  of  critical  emendation,  but  the  materials 
extant  for  the  purpose  are  very  scanty.  Theoldest 
MS  of  Job  is  separated  in  date  from  its  compost 
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tion  by  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  and  few 
critical  helps  from  without  are  forthcoming  to  aid 
in  the  examination  and,  if  need  be,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text.  Under  these  circumstances, 
textual  criticism  virtually  resolves  itself  into  a 
comparison  of  the  Heb.  with  the  chief  ancient 
versions,  and  an  examination  of  internal  evidence 
and  inherent  probabilities  of  corruption.  Such  a 
process  naturally  leads  to  widely  differing  results, 
varying  according  to   the   preconceptions  and 

Sethods  of  individual  critics.  In  modern  times 
!erx  led  the  way  in  his  Das  Gedicht  von  Hiob 
(1871),  advocating  a  reconstruction  of  the  text, 
based  partly  upon  the  ancient  versions  and  partly 
upon  a  metrical  arrangement  of  his  own.  G.  Bate- 
son  Wright  in  1883  carried  the  work  some  steps 
further.  Bickell  in  his  Carmina  V.T.  (1882)  and 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Vienna  Zeitsch.  f.  K.  d. 
JKorgenlandes  {189l-94)\ia&  propounded  an  elaborate 
and  revolutionary  theory  for  ascertaining  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  primitive  text  of  Job.  He 
depends  partly  upon  the  LXX,  but  partly  also  on 
certain  metrical  theories,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  shortly.  This  work  of  Bickell  has  been 
popularized  in  English  by  Dillon  in  his  Sceptics 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1895).  Finally,  Siegfried 
has  published  a  polychromatic  ed.  of  the  text  of 
Job  (in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  of  OT),  in  which 
a  thoroughgoing  recension  is  advocated,  based 
mainly  upon  internal  evidence  such  as  satisfies  the 
critic. 

The  chief  point  for  consideration  at  this  stage  is 
the  LXX  version. 

Tbii  probably  dates  from  the  early  or  middle  portion  of  the 
tnd  cent.  B.O.  The  character  of  the  translation  is  too  free  and 
loose  to  be  of  much  service  in  the  detailed  criticism  of  the  text, 
but  It  has  been  long  known  to  scholars  that  the  original  text  of 
the  LXX  was  much  shorter  than  the  Textus  Keceptus  now 
found  in  our  M38.  In  the  time  of  Origen  the  current  Or.  version 
was  shorter  than  the  Heb.  by  some  400  lines,  the  omissions 
noted  by  Jerome  amounting  to  more  than  700.  Origen  (Bp.  ad 
Afric.  |  4)  tells  as  that,  in  the  oopies  he  used,  as  many  as  from 
three  or  four  to  sixteen  or  nineteen  verses  were  lacking  in  some 
places,  and  be  remedied  the  deficiencies  by  supplying  the  Greek 
from  TheodoOon,  obelizing  all  the  passages  thus  added  to  the 
Or.  text  before  him.  Five  MSS  are  extant  preserving  Origen's 
marks,  and  in  1889  Oiasoa  published  a  Coptic  tr.  of  the  LXX 
version  of  Job  which  exhibits  the  pre-Origenian  state  of  the 
text.  As  this  version  substantially  agrees  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  five  MSB  above  named,  omitting  the  passages 
which  in  them  are  marked  with  asterisks,  it  is  clear  that  this 
text  gives  us  the  LXX  version  in  its  earliest  form. 

The  question  is,  what  is  its  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  T  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  either 
that  it  is  earlier  and  purer  than  the  MT,  or  that  it 
is  simply  a  curtailed  and  mutilated  tr.  from  the 
Heb.  that  has  come  down  to  us.  A  similar  state 
of  things  exists  in  relation  to  the  text  of  Jeremiah, 
and  scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  Job,  Bickell 
uses  this  evidence  to  support  his  own  very  sweep- 
ing reconstruction  of  the  text,  seeking  to  show 
that  the  book  in  its  present  state  has  grown  by 
additions,  successively  made,  to  a  very  much  shorter 
poem.  Hatch  {Essays  in  Bib.  Greek,  pp.  215-245) 
argues  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  early  Greek 
translation  represents  the  primitive  form,  the 
Hebrew  a  later  and  amplified  form,  of  the  text. 
Dillmann,  on  the  other  hand  (Trans.  Royal  Prut. 
Acad.  ofSci.  1890),  contends  that,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  omissions  from  the  Heb.  were  arbitrarily 
made  by  the  Gr.  translator — a  view  apparently 
held  previously  by  Bickell  himself ;  and  Driver 
IContemp.  Rev.  Feb.  1896,  p.  262),  though  with  some 
hesitation,  pronounces  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  hypothesis.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
omissions  of  the  LXX  do  not  relieve  the  chief 
difficulties  which  attend  the  text  of  the  book  as  it 
stands,  whilst,  in  several  cases  at  least,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  context  without  these  omitted 
passages,  or  to  explain  how,  if  they  did  not  form 


part  of  the  original  text,  the  passages  in  the  Heb. 
came  to  be  added  to  it.  Glosses  and  amplifications 
on  such  a  scale  generally  declare  themselves  as 
such  beyond  much  possibility  of  question.  In- 
trinsic probability,  m  other  words,  is  almost 
entirely  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  shorter  Gr. 
form  represents  the  primitive  type  of  text.  Budde, 
in  his  latest  work  on  Job  (see  Literature  below), 
also  pronounces  against  the  view  of  Bickell  and 
Hatch. 

None  of  the  other  versions  are  of  mnch  use  in 
textual  criticism.  The  Peshitta  Syriac  was  made 
from  the  Heb.,  and  its  renderings  are  occasionally 
serviceable  in  difficulties  of  detail.  The  variations 
of  the  Targum  are  more  curious  than  helpful,  while 
the  old  Latin  version  was  made  from  the  Gr.,  and 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarities  (cf.  Burkitt,  Old  Lot. 
and  Itala,  p.  8  f.).  A  revision  of  it  was  made  by 
Jerome,  preserving  the  critical  marks  which  indi- 
cated the  passages  supplied  from  the  Heb.  to  fill 
up  the  considerable  deficiencies  noted  above. 

v.  Integrity. — Obviously,  this  subject  is  closely 
connected  with  the  last,  and  some  arguments  of 
critics  concerning  the  text  have  been  reserved  for 
this  section,  because  a  discussion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  passages  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out an  examination  into  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book.  Criticism  has  been  busy  in  recent  years 
with  the  construction  of  Job,  and  most  modern 
interpreters  hold  that  the  book  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  has  undergone  more  or  less  of  amplifi- 
cation or  modification.  Some  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  book  by  at  least  one  half.  They 
hold  that  neither  prologue  nor  epilogue,  neither 
the  speeches  of  the  Almighty  nor  those  of  Elihu, 
formed  part  of  the  original  work,  and  that  the 
speeches  of  Job  and  the  three  friends  must  be  both 
reduced  in  bulk  and  altered  in  character,  if  we 
would  read  them  in  their  original  form.  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  extreme  view,  which  lops  off 
from  the  statue  limbs  and  members  till  a  mere 
torso,  altered  in  its  proportions,  is  left,  are  Bickell 
and  Studer. 

Three  main  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  trenchant  handling 
of  the  text.  (1)  The  fact  that  the  earliest  form  of  the  LXX 
version  was  so  much  shorter  than  the  Heb.  as  It  now  stands. 
But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  by  do  means  clearly  proved  that  the 
shorter  form  represents  the  primitive  type,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion proposed  In  many  respect*  does  not  follow  the  lines  thus 
indicated.  (2)  A  metrical  theory  concerning  the  composition  of 
Job— a  hypothesis  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  which, 
however,  few  Heb.  scholars  have  followed  Bickell— demands 
some  such  system  of  wholesale  abbreviation  as  is  thus  pro- 
posed. This  attempt  to  make  the  lines  of  Job  '  scan '  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  the  application  of  extreme  violence.  Not  only 
must  whole  pnssagis  be  shorn  away,  but  the  lines  that  remain 
must  be  read  with  frequent  elisions  and  accommodations.  In 
many  cases  these  are  so  violent  and  unnatural  as  to  xake  it 
clear  that  Bickell  is  trying  to  force  into  uniformity  and  regularity 
an  irregular  though  real  and  impressive  poetical  rhyth'n  which 
runs  through  the  book.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  metrical  version 
of  a  poem  which  can  be  remembered  with  ease  would  not  readily 
be  displaced  by  a  more  cumbrous  and  irregular  fora.  The 
whole  history  of  Heb.  poetry,  moreover,  is  against  the  wppoat- 
tion  that  a  poem  of  the  length  of  Job,  and  of  Its  probable  data, 
was  composed  in  regular  metre  with  lines  of  almost  uniform 
regulation  length. 

(3)  The  third  chief  line  of  argument  is  drawn  from  a  view  of 
the  scope  and  design  of  'Job  which  is  by  no  means  proved. 
It  assumes  that  the  book  in  its  first  conception  was  a  poem  of 
revolt,  the  utterance  of  a  genuine  'sceptic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  rebelled  against  the  current  doctrine  of  reward  and 
punishment,  and  that  it  has  only  assumed  its  present  shape 
under  the  hands  of  a  number  of  '  orthodox'  manipulators,  who, 
by  various  additions  and  interpolations,  have  contrived  to 
dress  up  the  original  product  of  a  Sturm  and  Drang  period 
into  a  shape  In  which  it  might  appear  in  the  sacred  Canon. 
Without  discussing  this  hypothesis  In  full,  two  remarks  may  be 
made.  One  la,  that  writers  in  the  OT  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
disguising  their  moods  of  doubt  and  murmuring,  and  even 
rebellion  against  the  will  of  God.  The  psalmists  give  the 
aooount  of  their  gloomy  periods  of  unsettled  faith  ana  positive 
denial ;  while  Jeremiah  from  time  to  time  'waxes  very  bold,' 
and,  like  Elijah  in  his  despondency,  is  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
the  problems  of  life  to  doubt  and  to  deny  the  goodness  of  Him 
who  controls  life.  This  supposed  dressing  up  of  doubt  into 
decent  orthodoxy  Is  a  device  of  modern  days.  It  should  be 
noticed,  also,  that  this  t*  wry  of  the  origin  and  history  of  'Job' 
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Is  hampered  with  the  farther  difficulty  that  these  large  additions 
wen  made  to  the  original  text  by  a  poet  or  poeta  whose 
'  Imaginative  power  was  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
original  writer'  (Hatch,  op.  cit.  p.  244) — a  somewhat  large 
demand  to  make,  when  the  original  and  sublime  character  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  borne  in  mind. 

Siegfried,  without  going  so  far  as  Bickell,  is  yet 
very  severe  in  his  castigation  of  the  MT.  He 
classifies  some  passages — which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  ch.  28,  and  the  Elihu  speeches,  chs.  32-37 
— as  '  polemical  interpolations  directed  against  the 
tendency  of  the  poem.'  Other  passages  found  in 
the  12th,  27th,  and  other  chapters,  are  styled 
'  correcting  interpolations,  conforming  the  speeches 
of  Job  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution ' ; 
while  others,  again,  are  'parallel  compositions.' 
amongst  them  being  found  the  section  40*-42*. 
Some  fifty  separate  passages  are  banished  from 
the  text  as  scattered  interpolations  of  editors, 
inserted  during  the  process  of  'working  over'  the 
poem,  which  de  Wette  was  the  first  to  suggest 
had  been  freely  employed.  The  shorn  remnant  of 
the  text  is,  especially  in  chs.  13  and  14,  20  and  21, 
and  again  in  30  and  31,  rearranged  as  regards  the 
order  ot  its  clauses  and  paragraphs,  according  to 
the  critic's  judgment.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  say  that  for  this  wholesale  reorganization  there 
is  no  external  evidence,  the  primitive  form  of  the 
LXX  text  giving  very  little  assistance  in  the  places 
where  serious  difficulties  in  subject-matter  are 
supposed  to  require  radical  changes  in  the  text. 
Studer  (1881)  reconstructs  the  whole  book,  making 
chs.  29  and  30  the  original  prologue— a  process 
which  A.  B.  Davidson  describes  as  leaving  a  mere 
trunk, '  so  misshapen  that  its  shoulders  are  found 
in  the  region  of  its  bowels.' 


Hiob  (1896).  The  former  rejects,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
original  book,  the  Elihu  speeches,  the  descriptions  of  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan,  also  124-1*  24»*  "-O  26W  2TM1,  and  chs.  29  and 
80.  Lane  holds  that  oh.  9>-*»  and  ch.  12  are  out  of  place,  and 
that  the  former  paragraph  should  be  placed  after  ch.  26,  and 
the  latter  after  oh.  27.  Oh.  24  is  condemned  in  part  as  having 
been  'worked  over,'  only  a  portion  of  it  representing  the 
original  tendency  of  the  poem.  From  chs.  25-23  he  admits  only 
MP-*  and  271-*  as  genuine.  Lane,  like  many  other  critics,  pro- 
nounces the  Elihu  speeches  and  the  '  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
episodes'  to  be  interpolations,  but  he  holds  both  prologue  and 
epilogue  to  Be  genuine  and  Indispensable  parts  of  the  original 


Men,  Bateson  Wright,  and  Cheyne  may  stand 
as  representing  those  who  advocate  less  sweeping 
bnt  very  considerable  changes.  Some  of  the  chief 
modifications  proposed  are,  that  as  Bildad's  speech 
in  ch.  26  is  very  short,  ch.  26*""  might  be  better 
placed  as  a  continuation  of  it.  To  supply  the 
place  of  Zophar's  third  speech,  which  is  lacking, 
ch.  27*"1*— very  awkwardly  placed  where  it  stands 
— might  be  read  as  coming  from  him.  Ch.  28  is 
held  to  be  a  later  insertion,  as  well  as  the  whole 
episode  of  Elihu.  The  few  verses,  oh,  31**-", 
even  Delitzsoh  considers  to  be  misplaced,  forming 
an  anti-climax  in  their  present  connexion.  He 
would  transpose  and  read  them  between  w.  ** 
and*. 

A.  B.  Davidson  is  still  more  moderate ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  conservative  critics  of  the 
book.  He  holds  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
speeches  of  Elihu,  no  serious  objection  can  be 
brought  against  any  of  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  poem,  but  the  Elihu  episode  he,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  moderns,  pronounces  to  be  a  later 
addition.  Further,  he  entertains  somewhat  serious 
suspicions  concerning  ch.  ST7'**,  ch.  28,  and  the 
descriptions  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Almighty,  but  apparently  would 
not,  on  the  whole,  remove  these  from  the  text.  A 
view  nearly  coinciding  with  this  will  be  advocated 
in  the  present  article  ;  but  the  ultimate  decision  of 
such  a  question  as  this  largely  depends,  it  is  clear, 


upon  subjective  considerations.  Two  classes  of 
these  may  be  mentioned.  (1)  What  measure  of 
difficulty  in  a  passage  warrants  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, and  how  far  is  a  19th  cent,  critic  competent  to 
reconstruct  an  ancient  poem,  without  being  guilty 
of  the  vice  of  trying  it  by  his  own  preconceived 
ideas  and  standards  ?  (2)  What  is  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  book  ?  Can  it 
be  viewed  as  a  fairly  harmonious  whole  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  what  amount  of  apparent  incon- 
sistency warrants  interference  with  the  text  as  it 
stands  ?  These  are  questions  which  are  certain  to 
receive  different  answers  from  different  types  of 
mind.  The  only  satisfactory  line  of  argument  in 
a  conservative  direction  lies  in  a  justification  of 
the  book  as  it  stands,  and  its  success  must  depend 
upon  power  to  show  that  the  book  can  be  better 
understood  as  we  have  it,  with  certain  compara- 
tively slight  omissions  and  modifications,  than  in 
the  forms  proposed  by  more  destructive  and  re- 
volutionary theories. 

The  section  most  open  to  objection  is  that 
containing  the  speeches  of  Elihu.  The  chief 
arguments  against  its  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  book  are  the  following,  (a)  Elihu  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  prologue  or  the  epi- 
logue. In  the  latter,  especially,  it  would  seem 
unnatural  that  Jehovah,  when  referring  to  the 
speeches  of  the  three  friends  and  Job,  should  pass 
Elihu  by  in  silence.  (b)  Chs.  32-37  are  awkwardly 
placed  between  Job's  monologue  and  the  divine 
answer  out  of  the  whirlwind.  The  intervention 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  words  with  which  He 
addresses  Job,  are  much  better  understood  if  ch. 
38  follows  immediately  upon  ch.  31.  The  ease  and 
advantage  with  which  this  section  could  be  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  poem  seems  to  point  to 
a  line  of  juncture  here,  (c)  Elihu's  arguments 
appear  to  consist  partly  of  a  repetition  of  those  of 
the  three  friends,  partly  an  anticipation  of  the 
address  of  Jehovah.  So  far  as  Elihu  does  furnish 
an  original  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  the 
emphasis  which  he  lays  upon  the  purifying  in- 
fluence of  suffering  viewed  as  chastisement,  it  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book,  (rf)  The  style  is  prolix,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  most,  distinctly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  book ; 
though  Kuenen  (tot  example)  has  pronounced  that 
style  alone  would  in  this  case  be  insufficient  to 
prove  a  later  origin.  («)  Certain  peculiarities  of 
language  are  discernible,  a  much  stronger  and 
more  decided  Aramaic  colouring  being  discernible 
in  this  section.  Canon  F.  C.  Cook  (Speaker's 
Com.)  argues,  after  Schlottmann,  that  tins  is  the 
poet's  way  of  indicating  Elihu's  Aranuean  origin. 
The  subject  is  investigated  at  length  in  Stickel's 
Dot  Buck  Hiob  (1842),  Budde's  BeUrage  cur 
Kritilc  de*  B.  H.  (1876),  and  in  an  essay  of  Kleinert 
(Stud.  v.  Krit.  1886) ;  and  the  bearings  of  these 
are  investigated  by  Cheyne  (Job  ana  Solomon, 
Appendix,  etc.  291-293),  who  sums  up  in  the 
words,  '  Evidently  the  speeches  of  Elihu  are  later 
compositions.'  (Budde  is  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  speeches). 

The  force  of  these  arguments  really  lies  in  their 
conjunction.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  of 
different  kinds,  and  their  cumulative  force  is 
therefore  all  the  greater.  Standing  alone,  each 
one  would  not  be  fatal.  Cook,  for  example,  points 
out  that  no  person  is  named  in  the  book  till  he 
begins  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  he  attaches 
considerable  weight  to  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Elihu.  Bradley,  however,  in  his  thoughtful 
lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job  (1887),  takes  a  differ- 
ent view.  The  concurrence  of  arguments  drawn 
from  different  quarters  appears  to  the  present 
writer  convincing,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  of  all  is  drawn  from  the  view  taken  oi 
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the  book  as  a  whole,  the  plan  and  outline  of  which 
the  episode  of  Elihu  man,  or  positively  disfigures. 

The  same  must,  on  the  whole,  be  said  of  ch.  277"B 
and  ch.  28.  The  former  passage  contains  an 
elatiorate  account  of  the  afflictions  which  overtake 
the  wicked,  apparently  quite  out  of  place  on  the 
lips  of  Job,  and  containing  precisely  such  arguments 
as  had  previously  been  urged  by  his  friends. 
Compare,  eg.,  the  speech  of  Zophar  in  ch.  20,  and 
observe  that  27u  is  almost  identical  in  expression 
with  20ffl.  There  is  no  real  connexion  between 
the  first  six  verses  of  ch.  27,  in  which  Job  asserts 
his  own  innocence,  and  the  strain  of  the  verses 
that  follow,  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
Job's  previous  contentions.  The  only  two  modes 
of  reconciliation  possible  are  these.  (1)  Job  wishes 
to  show  that  he  does  not  altogether  deny  the  fact 
that  the  wicked  are  punished,  and  is  anxious  to 
sever  himself  from  their  perilous  and  friendless 
condition.  He  shrinks  from  the  very  thought  of 
being  as  the  wicked  are.  He  wishes  to  'avoid 
everything  that  can  appear  ambiguous,  and  to 
take  a  position  upon  a  much  higher  elevation' 
(Ewald).  Even,  however,  if  this  train  of  thought 
were  appropriate  in  Job's  mouth,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  fits  in  at  all  suitably  with  271"*  which 
precedes,  or  ch.  28  which  follows.  Or  (2)  it  may  be 
urged  (again  with  Ewald)  that  Job  has  by  this 
time  conquered  his  doubts  as  to  the  divine  moral 
government,  that  these  'have  worked  their  own 
cure,'  and  that  he  anticipates  already  some  such 
issue  as  is  described  in  the  epilogue.  But  it 
requires  only  a  moment's  consideration  to  see  that 
this  disturbs  the  whole  order  of  the  composition, 
that  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
Job's  soliloquy,  especially  ch.  30,  and  it  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  address  of  the  Almighty  to 
Job,  which  follows. 

Ch.  28,  again,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  episode, 
beautiful  and  impressive  in  itself,  worthy  of  a 
poetic  genius  and  a  devout  spirit,  but  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  place  which  it 
/  occupies  in  the  poem.  The  general  drift  of  the 
chapter  is  that  Wisdom — in  the  sense  of  the 
principles  of  true  and  righteous  government  which 
fcdirect  the  course  of  this  world's  affairs — is  inscrut- 
lable  by  man ;  the  only  possible  course  for  man  is 
<to  fear  and  trust  Jehovah,  and  (by  implication)  to 
leave  himself  and  his  fortunes  entirely  in  the 
V  hands  of  God.  Such  a  train  of  thought  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  other  parts  of 
Jewish  sacred  books, — compare  several  psalms  and 
parts  of  Proverbs, — but  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
Job's  previous  position  and  subsequent  language 
in  chs.  80,  31.  If  Job  had  already  reached  this 
stage  in  his  education,  what  need  of  chs.  38-42, 
and  how  account  for  the  laments  of  ch.  31 1  Again, 
no  satisfactory  connexion  of  thought  between 
chs.  28  and  27*  or  27'  can  be  established.  The 
opening  "J  may,  indeed,  be  variously  understood. 
'  For  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver '  (RVm)  is  the  most 
obvious  translation,  the  rendering  'surely'  being 
adopted  to  avoid  a  difficulty,  since  the  inscrut- 
ability of  divine  wisdom  affords  no  reason  for  the 
fate  which  the  end  of  ch.  27  describes  as  overtak- 
ing the  wicked.  It  is  necessary  to  read  much 
between  the  lines  in  order  to  eke  out  a  kind  of 
connexion  between  the  chapters  as  they  stand, 
s.g.  'the  wicked  are  punished,  but  for  all  that 
there  are  problems  in  life  which  that  simple  prin- 
siple  does  not  explain,  and  wisdom  is  really 
inscrutable' ;  or  '  the  wicked  are  overthrown,  and 
such  a  fate  is  sure  to  overtake  all  who  disobey 
God;  for  wisdom  can  only  be  attained  by  those 
who  fear  Jehovah.'  It  must  be  felt  that  these 
attempts  are  so  forced  and  artificial  that  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  sequence  of  chapters 
as  they  stand.   The  difficulty  of  the  opening  '? 


would  hardly,  however,  be  a  sufficient  objection, 
if  the  chapter  as  a  whole  was  appropriate  to  th« 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  book  presents  Job  at 
the  moment.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case; 
the  opening  words  of  ch.  29,  *  Moreover,  Job  con- 
tinued his  parable — Oh  that  I  were  as  in  mouths 
past,'  etc.,  exhibit  far  too  violent  a  break  with  27" 
tor  sound  exegesis  to  explain. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  ths 
section  27'"*'  is  out  of  place,  whether  or  no  it 
should  form  part  of  a  speech  of  Bildad  or  a  third 
speech  of  Zophar ;  that  ch.  28  also,  with  all  its 
truth  and  beauty,  cannot  be  understood  where  it 
stands;  and  that  chs.  32-37  form  a  subsequent 
addition  to  the  original  book  by  a  pious  writer 
who  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  its  teaching. 
Ch.  3las>-««  may  perhaps  also  with  advantage  be 
transferred  to  a  place  between  w.**  *nd  **. 

The  arguments  urged  against  the  genuineness 
of  other  portions  of  the  book  are  not,  however, 
convincing.  Cheyne  holds  that  prologue  and 
epilogue  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  book,  the 
prologue  being  perhaps  part  of  a  prose  book  of 
Job,  and  the  epilogue  added  later  by  an  editor 
whose  object  and  views  were  quite  distinct  from 
those  indicated  in  the  prologue.  His  work  is  done 
'  in  a  prosaic  spirit,'  and  he  makes  '  a  sad  con- 
cession to  a  low  view  of  providential  dealings' 
(Job  and  Sol.  p.  69).  This  is  a  natural,  but 
perhaps  superficial,  objection.  Dillmann  in  the 
4th  edition  of  his  Hiob  (1891)  finds  these  argu- 
ments unsatisfactory.  The  reply  to  those  who 
contend  that  prologue  or  epilogue,  or  both,  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  can  only  be  made 
good  when  the  scope  of  the  whole  book  is  examined. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  speeches  of  the 
Almighty  are  '  inserted  passages '  as  much  as  those 
of  ElHin,  while  the  descriptions  of  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan  were  added  later  still,  a  '  purple  patch ' 
the  removal  of  which  would  be  a  gain.  The  last 
objection  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
taste,  on  which  no  critic's  judgment  can  be  final. 
That  the  speeches  of  the  Almighty  constitute  the 
book  as  it  stands  into  a  consistent  whole,  which 
would  lose  a  chief  portion  of  its  meaning,  if  indeed 
it  would  be  intelligible,  without  them,  is  a  point 
which  may  conveniently  be  reserved  till  the  scope 
of  the  poem  is  considered.  The  views  of  those  who 
would  separate  prologue,  epilogue,  and  the  speeches 
of  Jehovah  from  the  text  of  t£e  original  poem  are 
represented  in  the  words  of  Cheyne  when  he  says 
that  the  book  as  it  stands  forms  a  'confused 
theodicy,'  that  these  sections  constitute  '  disturb- 
ing elements,'  and  that  to  attempt  to  weld  them 
into  one  whole  shows  a  failure  to  understand  the 
position.  These  are  only  the '  conflicting  though  ts ' 
of  'earnest,  warm-hearted  men'  on  the  great 
question  of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  interest- 
ing separately,  but  not  intelligible  in  combination. 
This  is  the  only  objection  to  passages  which  in 
style  and  diction,  in  force  and  beauty,  are  con- 
fessedly of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  this  noble  and 
remarkable  poem.  The  prose  passages  also,  it  is 
admitted,  are  not  in  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
place  in  which  they  stand.  The  main  issue, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  book, 
so  far  as  these  great  divisions  of  it  are  concerned, 
depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  its  scope  and 
teaching.  A  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  head  accounts  for  the  differing  conclusions  of 
eminent  critics  on  questions  of  genuineness. 

vi.  Scope  and  Design. — The  mode  of  treat* 
ment  adopted  in  this  section  will  be  to  discuss  the 
whole  book  as  it  now  stands,  showing  how  each 
part  is  related  to  the  whole,  and  inquiring  what 
teaching  it  may  be  supposed  to  convey  in  its 
present  form.  It  has  Men  shown  in  the  last 
section  that  in  all  probability  certain  chapters  did 
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not  form  part  of  the  original  design :  but  this  is 
matter  of  opinion ;  and  while  some  critics  would 
excise  more,  others  object  to  the  setting  aside  of 
any  portion  of  the  book.  A  picture  may  be  sur- 
veyed as  a  whole,  apart  from  the  varying  opinions 
of  judges  who  hold  that  the  colours  in  one  portion 
or  another  of  the  canvas  have  been  laid  on  by  a 
later  artist.  Such  a  survey  may  aid  in  the  decision 
of  controverted  questions. 

f  The  poem  of  '  Job,'  so  remarkable  for  imagina- 
tive power  and  literary  skill,  was  unquestionably 
intended  to  set  forth  theological  doctrine.  Nothing 
abstract  or  technical  is  intended  by  the  phrase ;  it 
is  but  a  way  of  expressing  the  aspect  from  which 
the  deepest  questions  of  life  are  here  viewed.  The 
poet  can  be  engaged  with  no  higher  themes,  with 
no  more  living  and  burning  questions,  than  God, 
man,  evil,  good,  suffering,  hope,  destiny.  The 
'thesis  of  the  book — to  translate  poetry  into  prose 
— is  that  suffering  in  the  present  life  is  not  precisely 
\  proportioned  to  ill  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
[righteous  suffer ;  yet  God  is,  and  God  is  good. 
How  can  this  be?  It  is  the  object  of  Job  to 
answer  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  presuppositions  of  the 
discussion  be  borne  in  mind.  The  debate  is  not 
concerning  the  primary  truths  of  natural  theology. 
God  is :  that  is  an  axiom  unquestioned,  unquestion- 
able. And  by  'God'  is  meant  a  Ruler  of  the 
world,  understood  to  be  righteous  and  merciful, 
though  the  exact  measure  of  His  mercy  and  truth 
be  not  apprehensible  by  man.  No  atheistic  theories 
are  admissible, — that  would  mean  to  give  up  the 
problem,  not  to  solve  it.  The  panuieist,  the 
materialist,  have  here  no  standing  -  ground.  A 
Western  mind  of  to-day  may  cut  the  Knot  presented 
in  Job  in  a  hundred  several  ways  not  open  to  the 
Eastern — to  say  nothing  of  the  Israelite— of  2500 
years  ago.  Further,  the  evidently  accepted  re- 
ligious doctrine  presupposed  by  the  book  is  that  in 
this  life  the  wic  ked  are  punished  and  the  righteous 
rewarded  by  a  just  God,  each  man  according  to  his 
deeds  and  character.  Against  this  current  ortho- 
dox opinion  the  book  is  a  protest,  but  it  is  a 
religious  protest.  It  is  not  a  sceptical  inquiry, 
nor  a  cynical  denial,  nor  a  blasphemous  denuncia- 
tion, either  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  constituent 
parts.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  wider,  deeper,  truer,  more 
easily  defensible  orthodoxy.  It  represents  the 
process  by  which  a  step  was  taken  in  the  formation 
of  religious  thought,  and  a  religious  explanation 
of  life-problems  was  arrived  at.  Even  those  who 
would  reduce  the  book  to  the  narrowest  dimen- 
sions, and  who  reject  certain  portions  as  pious 
glosses  or  orthodox  corrections,  must  admit  that 
Job's  attitude  throughout  is  that  of  the  man  who 
is  trying  to  understand  God,  not  denying  His 
existence  or  mocking  at  His  rule.  Job  pleads  for 
God  as  truly  as  the  friends.  The  ring,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  within  which  the  conflict  is  carried  on — 
a  fight  for  life  so  far  as  Job  is  concerned — i.e.  the 
recognized  limits  of  the  discussion,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  throughout. 

The  colloquies  form  the  kernel  of  the  book :  let 
them  be  taken  first,  especially  as  they  are  the 
only  portions  which  beyond  all  question  constitute 
its  original  elements.  The  exact  issue  between 
Job  and  his  friends  concerns,  not  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  but  the  suffering  of  the  righteous. 
Job  is  not  concerned  to  deny  that  the  wicked  as 
such  suffer:  if  ch.  277""  belongs  to  him,  he  ex- 
plicitly asserts  it.  What  the  friends  assume  is  that 
only  the  wicked  suffer,  and  precisely  in  proportion 
to  their  wickedness ;  what  they  at  first  imply  and 
afterwards  explicitly  declare  is,  that  if  an  appar- 
ently righteous  man  suffers,  he  cannot  be  so 
righteous  as  he  seems;  hence  that  Job,  who  is 
enduring  exceptional  pain  and  calamity,  must 


have  flagrantly  offended,  in  secret  if  not  op 
against  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  the  Power 
which  executes  and  vindicates  them.  This,  Job 
strenuously  and  even  passionately  denies.  More- 
over, it  is  contrary  to  hypothesis.  To  draw  for  a 
moment  from  the  prologue,  Job  is  not  only  asserted 
by  the  historian,  but  by  the  Almighty,  to  be 
upright ;  '  perfect,'  indeed,  when  judged  by  the 
relative  standard  which  alone  is  in  question,  a 
man  of  thorough  integrity  within  and  without. 
If  this  be  not  granted,  the  whole  problem  vanishes. 
Job  not  only  denies  his  opponents'  contention, 
with  his  own  consciousness  and  the  testimony  of 
facts  to  back  him,  but  he  does  so  successfully. 
The  poet  represents  him  as  victor  in  the  contest  of 
words.  The  friends  are  silenced,  though  not  con- 
vinced. Without  availing  ourselves  of  the  justifi- 
cation of  Job  pronounced  by  the  Almighty  in  the 
epilogue,  it  is  clear  that  the  friends  are  worsted  in 
the  conflict,  and  their  position  is  rendered  unten- 
able. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Job  has  succeeded  in 
settling  the  great  point  at  issue.  The  friends  are 
wrong,  but  he  may  not  be  wholly  right.  What  is 
Job's  position,  if  we  consider  only  chs.  3-31  ? 
Omitting  for  the  moment  the  doubtful  sections 
27'-28,  and  remembering  in  any  case  that  Job's 
state  of  mind  is  set  forth,  not  in  a  series  of  cate- 
gorical propositions,  but  in  the  fervent  outpourings 
of  a  deeply  troubled  soul,  we  may  say  that  up  to 
this  point  he  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  own 
righteousness,  and  that  his  sufferings  are  un- 
deserved. He  is  deeply  convinced  also  in  what  the 
mystics  call  '  the  ground  of  the  heart,'  that  God  is 
righteous  and  rules  righteously  ;  but  how  these 
two  convictions  are  to  be  reconciled,  he  does  not 
clearly  see.  Some  light  has  dawned  upon  him 
from  various  quarters  in  the  course  of  his  west- 
lings  with  the  great  problem.  At  one  moment  he 
is  disposed  to  hope  against  hope,  and  hold  fast  by 
what  he  cannot  see.  'Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  wait  for  him,'  may  or  may  not  be  the  mean- 
ing of  ch.  13", — for  the  readings  admit  of  almost 
opposite  interpretations, — bnt  the  words  represent 
Job's  attitude  in  certain  moods.  Not  very  different 
is  his  state  of  mind  when  he  pleads  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  Almighty ; 
he  is  so  sure  that  he  could  '  order  his  cause  before 
him,  and  fill  his  mouth  with  arguments.'  At 
another  time  he  rests  in  the  confidence  that 
his  own  vindication  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 
Whether  Job  expects  this  in  the  present  life,  or 
more  or  less  vaguely  in  a  future  life,  is  a  very 
important  question  in  its  place,  but  may  for  the 
purpose  of  this  exposition  oe  passed  over  for  the 
moment.  The  passage  ch.  19*' M  remains  on  any 
translation  ambiguous  when  we  ask  whether  the 
vindication  was  to  come  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
or  beyond  it,  though  it  is  glorious  in  its  triumph- 
ant assurance  that  the  Vindicator  will  speak  at 
the  last — 'he  will  speak,  and  cannot  lie.'  This 
confidence,  however,  Job  is  unable  continuously 
and  permanently  to  preserve.  It  is  not  represented 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Job's  last  words 
(ch.  31)  are  a  pathetic  lament  over  his  vanished 
greatness,  and  a  reiterated  asseveration,  strong, 
though  no  longer  bitter,  that  he  has  not  offended. 
If  ch.  28  is  to  be  assigned  to  Job,  it  must  imply 
that  for  a  time  and  in  a  certain  mood  he  wai 
prepared  to  bow  before  the  inscrutable  wisdom  ol 
the  Most  High  ;  but  this  is  not  an  abiding  frame  of 
mind,  and  cannot  be  presented  as  Job's  solution  of 
his  own  difficulties. 

If  the  Elihu  section  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
book — which  we  cannot  admit — it  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  contribution  towards  a  solution,  but 
one  not  completely  adequate.  It  forms,  in  anj 
case,  a  kind  of  side-chapel  in  relation  to  the  whole 
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structure.  The  righteous  man  must  remember  his 
need  of  chastisement ;  suffering  is  intended  to 
exercise  an  educative  and  purifying  influence,  and 
the  wise  man  will  not  recklessly  rebel  or  fretfully 
chafe  against  it  But  in  the  poem  no  one  replies  to 
Elihu,  the  Almighty  disregards  his  utterances,  no 
reference  is  made  to  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
book,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  said,  on  any  theory 
of  their  origin,  to  form  an  intimately  organic  part 
of  the  whole. 

On  the  theory  advocated  by  many  modern  critics, 
the  original  poem  left  the  problem  in  this  undeter- 
mined condition.  The  book  puts  forward  no 
solution,  it  is  a  prolonged  note  of  interrogation. 
There  is  nothing  constructive  about  the  colloquies 
when  standing  alone,  especially  in  the  mutilated 
form  to  which  some  critics  would  reduce  them. 
But  as  the  poem  now  stands,  what  solution  does  it 
furnish  of  the  moral  difficulty  which  it  has  so 
powerfully  raised  ?  The  solution  may  be  said  to 
be  threefold ;  or  rather,  three  classes  of  considera- 
tions may  be  borne  in  mind  in  mitigation  of  the 
difficulties  propounded.  The  first  is  found  in  the 
prologue.  This  lifts  the  curtain  which  hides  the 
counsels  of  Heaven.  It  suggests  that  the  drama 
of  our  earthly  life  has  a  significance  which  earth 
does  not  exhaust.  The  government  of  the  Most 
High  may  contemplate  issues  which  are  at  present 
beyond  us.  It  may  be  needful  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  disinterested  goodness  to  men,  to  angels,  to 
devils ;  or  to  satisfy  that  strange  personality  who 
on  the  stage  of  history  represents  the  great  Accuser 
or  Adversary  of  men,  a  being  hard  to  persuade 
that  goodness  means  something  more  than  a  pious 
care  for  one'*  own  possessions  or  due  consideration 
for  one's  own  skin.  If  it  were  given  to  the  right- 
eous man,  like  a  greater  Prometheus,  to  suffer 
for  such  a  cause,  and  demonstrate  for  once  to 
assembled  hosts  of  human  spectators  of  the  great 
drama  of  human  life,  or  to  invisible  principalities 
and  powers,  that  goodness  and  truth  are  something 
more  than  a  cunning  provision  for  the  comforts  they 
bring  in  their  train,  a  life  of  pain  and  woe  might 
be  considered  well  spent.  The  vivid  picture  of  the 
heavenly  tribunal  is  only  the  graphic  Oriental 
way  of  propounding  what  would  now  be  called  a 
philosophical  or  theological  thesis.  The  lesson  of 
Plato's  Oorgiat  is  here  enforced  against  the  sophis-. 
try  of  his  Protagorat.  Hedonism  is  not  ethics.' 
With  magnificent  daring  Job  is  conceived  as  prov- 
ing this  great  thesis  on  the  side  of  God,  against  the 
insinuations  of  the  Satan.  Utilitarians  should  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  whether  this  be  or  be 
not  a  tenable  solution  of  the  problem  of  human 
suffering,  it  is  a  noble  one.  God  knows  the  hearts 
of  His  servants,  but  on  some  is  conferred  the  high 
prerogative  of  suffering  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
a  scoffing  world  or  an  incredulous  Accuser  of  the 
brethren  what  righteousness  really  means.  This 
is  not,  however,  represented  in  the  poem  as  an 
ultimate  or  complete  solution.  The  veil  that  has 
been  drawn  aside  to  allow  a  glimpse  into  the 
designs  of  Heaven  drops  again,  and  is  never  re- 
lifted.  Job,  by  hypothesis,  must  not  know  of  this 
procedure.  Unless  he  can  hold  fast  by  the  Bight 
unaided,  unoonsoled,  the  experiment  will  be  a 
failure.  The  fact  that  he  never  gives  in  or  gives 
up  is  the  poet's  silent  way  of  saying  that  the 
Adversary  has  lost  his  case.  With  all  the  odds 
against  him.  Job  has  won.  He  was  content  to 
'hold  hard  by  truth  and  his  great  soul,'  beggary 
and  leprosy  and  desertion  and  calumny  notwith- 
standing. If  the  Almighty  had  never  spoken,  Job 
would  remain  alone  upon  the  field— unoonquered, 
if  not  victorious. 

.  The  Almighty,  however,  does  speak.  It  is  an 
old  complaint  with  students  of  tne  Bk.  of  Job, 
that  He  says  so  little,  according  to  men's  concep- 


tions, of  what  ought  to  be  said.  But  much  more  it 
said  than  appears  upon  the  surface.  The  addresses 
of  Jehovah  out  of  the  whirlwind  are  a  powerful 
plea  for  the  probability  that  God's  providence  ii 
right  and  man's  indictment  of  it  wrong.  The 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  such  a  world  as  we  see 
may  surely  be  left  to  conduct  its  affairs  un- 
challenged by  the  puny  creature  who  knows  but 
one  corner  of  one  field  in  a  vast  universe,  and  knows 
that  imperfectly  and  ill.  So  far  from  '  binding  the 
cluster  of  Pleiades  or  loosing  the  bands  of  Orion,' 
man  does  not  know  'when  the  wild  goats  brine 
forth,'  nor  can  he  even  '  loose  the  bands  of  the  wild 
ass.'  Thou  who  com  plain  eat  against  Me,  '  where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
— hast  thou  an  arm  like  God?'  It  is  replied, 
though  not  in  the  poem,  that  this  is  no  answer  to 
Job's  questions.  By  such  arguments  the  Almighty 
may  silence,  but  He  does  not  convince.  The  poet 
judges  otherwise.  He  represents  Job  as  not  only 
submissive,  but  contrite.  Job  acknowledges  that 
he  has  been  wrong  in  reasoning  and  in  temper ;  he 
not  only  gives  up  his  arguments,  but  repents  him 
of  his  sin.  And  the  inspired  poet  displays  deeper 
insight  into  truth  and  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  than  the  self-sufficient  reasoner 
of  later  days.  Mozley,  in  his  masterly  study  of 
Job  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  219),  suggests  that  the  ex- 

Elanation  is  that '  amazing  power  softens  him,  and 
e  feels  himself  within  its  grasp  a  poor  and  feeble 
creature,  to  be  dealt  with  just  as  that  Power 
pleases ' ;  but  this  is  surely  only  half  the  truth. 
Submission  of  soul  is  not  satisfaction  of  mind. 
Job  has  learned  to  rest  in  God  at  last.  His  former 
attitude  was  wrong,  and  only  now  for  the  first 
time  does  be  see  light  and  find  peace.  Why  is 
this,  when  no  definite  answer  has  been  given  to  his 
passionate  question,  Why  do  the  righteous  suffer? 

First,  because  he  has  Been  and  heard  God  Him- 
self. What  is  meant  by  that  phrase  it  would  be 
hard  to  explain,  for  it  can  only  be  understood  by 
one  who  has  heard  that  Voice  and  seen  that  Vision. 
But  the  experience  of  mankind  attests  that  there 
is  a  whole  heaven  between  listening  to  the  most 
convincing  human  arguments  ana  receiving  a 
message  which  is  as  the  very  voice  of  God  to  the 
soul.  There  is  a  difference  between  hearing  of 
God  and  seeing  Himself.  That,  Job  says  (42s),  is 
the  essential  difference  between  his  former  and  his 
later  state.   Further,  Job  is  convinced  of  God's 

Sirfect  wisdom  in  his  own  case  by  the  spectacle  of 
is  combined  wisdom,  power,  righteousness,  and 
goodness  in  creation  around.  It  is  the  argument 
from  the  analogy  of  nature  before  Butler  and 
before  Origan.  An  indirect  argument  is  more 
cogent  against  soma  forms  of  scepticism  than  a 
direct  dealing  with  the  difficulty.  A  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  my  friend  is  and  has  done — his 
course,  his  career,  his  character— may  convince  me 
that  he  is  right  in  a  particular  instance  which  I 
cannot  understand,  more  effectively  than  any 
amount  of  discussion  concerning  the  case  itself. 
Further  still,  Job's  attitude  of  penitent  submission 
is  represented  as  the  real  solution  of  all  his 
difficulties.  Only  in  that  attitude  of  spirit  can 
man  really  rest.  If  he  could  reason  out  all  the 
causes  of  all  events — he  cannot,  but  we  may  sup- 
pose it  possible — he  would  still  be  further  from  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  best  to  face  the  problems 
of  life  than  Job  was  in  ch.  42*.  The  ultimate 
solution  is  not  intellectual,  but  moral,  since  the 
problem  is  more  moral  than  intellectual.  'I  re- 
tract—and repent  in  dust  and  ashes.'  The  words 
do  not  mean  that  Job  does  not  think,  does  not 
feel ;  but  that  he  has  risen  above  the  level  of  keen 
resentment  of  physical  pain,  above  the  level  of 
quick-witted  dialectic  and  cut-and -thrust  argu- 
ment, soaring  into  the  lofty  altitudes  or  sinking 
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into  the  peaceful  depths  where  alone  the  godly 
man  finds  peace — in  the  shelter  of  the  everlasting 
arms.  The  reasoner  and  the  sceptic  complain  that 
the  issue  has  been  evaded ;  the  religious  man  knows 
that  he  has  not  shirked  it,  but  left  it  behind  and 
beneath  him,  when  he  bows  his  head  in  self -abasing 
prayer,  after  a  face-to-face  vision  of  God. 

After  this,  the  epilogue  might  well  appear  to  be 
a  bathos  indeed.  That  a  man  who  has  borne  the 
extremity  of  anguish  and  fought  the  fiercest  of 
battles  and  had  a  vision  of  the  Almighty  and  come 
out  conqueror,  should  descend  to  the  level  of  an 
unusually  prosperous  sheikh  who  owns  a  few 
thousand  more  sheep  and  oxen  than  he  did  before, 
seems  too  humiliating.  The  irony  could  hardly 
go  further  than  in  the  words, '  every  man  also  gave 
mm  a  piece  of  silver,  and  every  one  a  ring  of  gold ' 
— as  if  an  answer  to  the  soul's  questionings  were 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  coins  and  jewellery. 
The  writer  of  the  postscript  to  the  LXX  Version 
seems  dimly  to  have  felt  this,  for,  to  the  words  of 
ch  42"  'Job  died  an  old  man  and  full  of  days,'  he 
adds  that  'it  is  written  that  he  will  rise  again 
with  those  whom  the  Lord  raises  up.'  From  a 
modern  point  of  view  the  epilogue  is  impossible; 
it  does  not  move  on  the  same  plane  as  the  prologue 
and  the  speeches  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  inter- 
preter of  Job  should  not  occupy  a  modern  point  of 
view.  The  writer  of  the  book  could  not  say  '  he 
will  rise  again  at  the  last  day.'  If  the  light  shed 
upon  this  life's  tangles  by  the  clear  prospect  of  a 
future  life  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  bis  book 
would  have  been  very  different.  The  epilogue  is 
the  author's  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
Under  a  dispensation  in  which  there  was  no  clear 
revelation  of  a  future  state,  Job's  subsequent  pro- 
sperity was  only  the  outward  expression  of  the 
divine  judgment  expressed  in  42*  'ye  have  not 
spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant 
Job  hath.'  The  men  who  had  prided  themselves 
on  understanding  God's  methods  and  defending 
Him  against  aspersion  were  condemned,  and  for- 
given only  at  Job's  intercession ;  whereas  Job,  who 
had  fought  against  the  God  of  narrow  tradition  in 
defence  of  the  God  of  righteousness  and  truth  was 
commended.  His  restoration  to  more  than  his 
former  prosperity  is  but  the  outward  expression  of 
this  divine  sentence — a  kind  of  'poetic  justice' 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  was  felt 
to  be  needful  to  the  vindication  of  Job's  character 
and  the  justification  of  Job's  arguments.  And,  as 
Froude  suggests  in  his  impressive  study  of  this 
book,  Job  was  now  for  the  first  time  prepared  fully 
to  use  prosperity  aright  {Short  Studies,  vol.  i.  p.  325). 
But  the  epilogue  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  point 
the  chief  moral  lessons  of  the  book.  These  are 
independent  of  circumstances,  and  belong  to  all 
time. 

Leaving  the  details,  and  taking  the  book  as  a 
whole,  what  may  be  said  of  Job  as  to  its  place  in 
the  history  of  revelation!  It  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  if  it  is  viewed  as  a  stage  in  the  history 
of  religious  thought,  an  advance  upon  all  that  pre- 
ceded it,  a  step  forward  taken  at  the  cost  of  severe 
suffering  and  mental  conflict,  but  still  only  one 
step  in  advance.  It  was  given  to  the  author  of  the 
poem  to  see  the  shallowness  and  insufficienorof  the 
theory  that  would  make  righteousness  ana\pro- 
sperity,  wickedness  and  calamity,  vary  directlysn 
proportion  to  one  another,  in  the  present  life, 
was  not  given  to  him  to  obtain  anything  more 
than  a  passing  glimpse  into  the  prospect  of  a  future 
life,  in  which  the  balance  might  be  redressed ;  in 
•il  probability  even  this  phrase  is  too  strong  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  confidence  attained  in 
eh  19"- The  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  vicarious 
suffering  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  were 
hidden  from  him.   But  he  had  begun  to  see  that, 


even  as  regards  the  present,  pain  may  be  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  punishment ;  that  the  loftiest  spirits 
may  have  to  pass  through  it  as  a  trial  of  theii 
loyalty  rather  than  a  chastisement  for  their  trans- 
gressions ;  and  that  in  such  a  case  it  behoves  them 
to  bear,  as  the  Lord's  chosen  ones,  the  burden  and 
the  mystery  of  life,  as  pregnant  with  a  deep 
significance  certain  hereafter  to  be  made  known. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Job  is  a  type  of 
Christ.  The  Christian  holds  that  throughout 
the  OT  there  were  hints  and  foreshadowings  of 
spiritual  truth  more  fully  revealed  in  the  NT,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  upright  man  under  the  earlier 
dispensation  prepared  the  way  for  and  was  in  turn 
explained  by  the  suffering  of  the  only  Sinless  Man, 
the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant.  Mozley  says, 
'The  Crucifixion  is  the  one  consummate  act  of 
injustice  to  which  all  others  are  but  distant 
approaches.'  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  at  the  same 
time  the  darkest  and  the  brightest  spot  upon  earth, 
because  there  is  most  fully  seen  the  meaning  of 
that  world-old  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the 
righteous  in  an  evil  world.  What  appears  '  in- 
justice '  is  intended  to  be  a  part  of  redemption. 
The  author  of  Job  did  not  clearly  see,  perhaps 
never  dimly  guessed  at  that  mysterious  solution 
of  a  mystery.  But  he  grappled  with  the  moral 
difficulties  of  his  own  time  like  a  giant,  and  left 
upon  record  some  lessons  concerning  suffering  and 
its  significance,  which  neither  the  world  nor  the 
Church  has  fully  learned  yet. 

vii.  Date  and  Authorship.— There  is  little  or 
no  external  evidence  of  a  trustworthy  kind  to  enable 
us  to  determine  either  author  or  date.  The  refer- 
ence in  Ezk  14"  cannot  be  quoted  in  relation  to  the 
Bk.  of  Job,  though  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
historical  reality  of  the  man.  Jewish  tradition 
as  represented  m  the  Talmud  {Sota  v.  8 ;  Baba 
Bathra  15a)  assigned  it  to  Moses.  Writers  so 
recent  as  Ebrard  (1858)  and  Rawlinson  (1891)  have 
been  found  to  hold  the  same  position.  But  the 
earliest  date  assigned  by  the  consensus  of  modern 
scholarship  is  the  time  of  Solomon  (Delitzsch, 
Cook,  Cox),  whilst  by  far  the  larger  majority  of 
critics  place  the  book  somewhere  between  the 
7th  and  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  For  the  period 
after  the  captivity  of  the  Northern  tribes,  some- 
where between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  mpy  be 
quoted  the  names  of  Ewald,  Benan,  Merx,  Dill- 
mann ;  Davidson  and  Driver  would  date  the  book 
during  or  shortly  after  the  Exile,  the  period  which 
Cheyne  and  Margoliouth  are  also  inclined  to 
favour.  Cornill  (Einleitung,  p.  241)  places  the 
book  amongst  the  very  latest  canonical  OT  litera- 
ture! No  author's  name  except  that  of  Moses, 
which  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  has  ever  been 
suggested.  Whenever  the  writer  livedj  he  is  for 
us  a  great  Unknown,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  composition,  except  by  stating 
the  century  within  which  it  probably  falls.  The 
following  is  the  principal  evidence  on  the  subject 
furnished  by  the  book  itself. 

At  first  sight  Job  presents  a  picture  of  primitive 
ndn-Israelitish  life.  Much  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  other  books  of  OT  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  The  picture  drawn  of  the  life  of 
Job  is  on  the  whole  faithful  to  the  conditions  of 
patriarchal  life.  The  wealth  of  the  patriarch  con- 
sists in  his  flocks  and  herds  (1*  and  42")  j  such 
sacrifices  as  are  mentioned  (1*  42s)  are  of  a  primi- 
e  type,  performed  by  the  head  of  the  household 
as  Veriest.  The  age  to  which  Job  finally  attains 
is  patriarchal  (42") ;  the  piece  of  money,  np'^p 
named  in  42u  is  uncoined  and  primitive,  mentioned 
elsewhere  only  in  Gn  33w  and  Jos  24**  of  Jacob's 
purchase  from  the  children  of  Hamor ;  whilst  the 
musical  instruments,  «jh.  "rtaj,  ajiy,  mentioned  in 
21"  30"  are  the  primitive  ones  of  Gn  4"  31*. 
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The  names  of  God  are  such  as  belonged  to  patri- 
archal times,  El  and  Eloah  (occurring  some  fifty 
times  in  Job,  but  rarely  in  OT  generally)  being  the 
oldest  Semitic  titles  of  the  Divine  Being.  The 
name  '  Jehovah,'  used  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
is  not  found  in  the  body  of  the  book  except  once, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  12*  (compare  711;  in  28s8).  In 
these  and  other  features  the  colouring  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances  of  Job's  life  is  preserved  with 
great  fidelity  and  skill. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
book  dates  from  a  very  early  or  even  a  moderately 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Davidson 
asserts  that  the  features  of  a  much  later  time  may 
be  perceived  '  beneath  this  patriarchal  disguise ' ; 
that  '  the  author  is  a  true  Israelite,  and  betrays 
himself  to  be  so  at  every  turn,  however  wide  his 
sympathy  be  with  the  life  of  other  peoples,  and 
however  great  his  power  of  reanimating  the  past' ; 
and  he  urges  that  no  careful  reader  should  be 
deceived  by  the  '  thin  antique  colour  of  the  book.' 
Other  critics  would  demur  to  such  decided  phrase- 
ology, and  it  is  certain  that  the  book  has  to  be 
searched  very  carefully  before  any  traces  of  the 
law  can  be  discovered  in  it,  and  these  are  not  of  a 
pronounced  kind.  In  22*  24*  we  read  of  the  taking 
of  '  pledges '  (see  Ex  22»s),  and  in  22s7  of  vows,  while 
in  24*  mention  is  made  of  the  removal  of  'land- 
marks' (see  Dt  19").  The  adoration  of  sun  and 
moon  is  spoken  of  in  3  Is*  as  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge ;  so  also  adultery  in  SI*. 
These,  however,  must  be  considered  slight  and 
doubtful  references,  and  it  is  not  upon  them  that 
the  case  turns  for  holding,  in  Davidson's  words, 
that  the  book  is  'the  genuine  outcome  of  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  Israel,  the  product  of 
a  religious  knowledge  and  experience  possible 
among  no  other  people.'  We  should  rather  turn 
to  the  evidence  that  the  book  presupposes  an 
advanced  state  of  society,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  human  life,  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience impossible  to  a  primitive  inhabitant  of 
an  unsettled  country  bordering  on  the  desert,  who 
must  have  lived  a  nomadic  life.  Critics  have 
pointed  out  that  passages  such  as  18H"n,  with  its 
mention  of  counsellors  and  kings,  priests  and 
princes,  spoiled  and  overthrown  and  captive,  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  nations,  if  not 
actually  of  the  political  changes  brought  about  by 

S'eat  military  empires  like  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
isorder  and  misery  must  have  been  familiar 
features  in  the  life  of  the  author  of  this  book ;  not 
merely  personal  suffering,  but  such  as  the  psalmist 
describes  when  he  says,  'If  the  foundations  be 
destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?' 

Perhaps  no  conclusive  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  language.  It  is  true  that  this  is  peculiar 
and  striking.  The  book  contains  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  Aramaic  words,  and  of  4>a{ 
Xeyo/tera  explicable  only  by  the  help  of  Arabic. 
But  it  has  been  argued  by  some  that  this  is  a 
mark  of  early  date,  by  others  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  the  Solomonic  period  as  one  of  wide  culture  and 
extended  intercourse,  by  others  that  it  proves  a 
date  more  or  less  contemporary  with  Deutero- 
Isaiah  (Driver),  only  that  the  author  of  Job  was 
brought  even  more  within  Aramaizing  influences 
than  the  prophet.  Dillmann  does  not  lay  stress 
upon  the  '  A  ramaisms '  as  a  mark  of  date,  but 
noids  that  the  language  generally  points  to  the 
period  of  the  later  Heb.  in  the  7th  or  6th  cent.  B.C. 
Cornill  thinks  the  '  Aramoeo- Arabic '  cast  of  the 
language  supports  the  very  late  date  he  adopts 
(Einleituruf,  p.  xxxii).  The  literary  form  and  char- 
acter of  the  poem  certainly  point,  at  least,  to  the 
maturity  of  Jewish  literature.  It  is  true  that  a 
poem  of  genius  and  power  often  characterizes  the 
dawn  of  a  nation's  history;  and  in  Dante,  the 


first  great  writer  in  the  vernacular  of  his  country, 
is  found  a  master  of  Italian  who  has  never  since 
been  surpassed.  This  illustration  alone  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  concentrated  vigour  and  in- 
tensity of  expression  characteristic  of  some  pas- 
sages in  Job  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  late 
date  in  the  history  of  a  national  literature.  The 
originality  of  the  author  of  Job  is  one  of  his  most 
striking  characteristics,  but  it  is  not  the  origin- 
ality of  an  early  writer.  His  knowledge,  hii 
illustrations,  his  references,  and,  to  some  extent, 
his  style,  appear  to  imply  an  advanced  and  not 
a  primitive  period  of  literature  and  life. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  is  really  conclusive,  is  drawn 
from  the  subject-matter.  The  theme  here  dis- 
cussed and  the  manner  of  its  discussion  necessitate 
a  long  previous  history.  The  problems  of  human 
life  are  doubtless  old,  but  they  could  not  be  raised 
in  the  manner  displayed  in  Job,  without  a  previous 
religious  history,  and  one  of  considerable  duration, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  three  friends  had 
come  to  be  the  current  and  orthodox  explanation 
of  the  facts  cf  life.  The  history  of  the  OT  shows 
that  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  were 
these  maxims  questioned ;  and  when  we  find  them 
not  only  questioned  but  discussed  in  the  thorough 
manner  of  the  Bk.  of  Job,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  not  composed  till  at  least  the  closing  period 
of  the  monarchy.  Other  features  of  religious  doc- 
trine— the  doctrine  of  God,  the  way  in  which 
Satan  is  mentioned,  and  the  spiritual  doctrine  of 
man,  for  example — point,  likewise,  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  include 
the  passages  which  have  often  been  thought  to 
imply  a  doctrine  of  immortality,  since  the  meaning 
of  these  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  argument  as  to  date  drawn  from  parallel  Damage*  If  one 

that  the  best  critic*  do  not  press,  as  it  is  encumbered  with 
doubt  Mid  difficulty,  and  Is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  a  matter 
of  subjective  impressions.  But  a  comparison  of  some  passages 
in  Job  with  other  book*  in  the  OT  is  instructive,  to  whatever 
conclusions  it  may  lead,  and  a  few  words  may  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  The  parallel*  are  numerous,  though  in  no  case  are 
they  exceedingly  close ;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  Dt,  Ps,  Pr, 
Is,  Jer,  and  La ;  the  book*  of  Hoe,  Am,  and  Zee  presenting  in 
a  minor  degree  certain  points  of  comparison.  The  chief  par- 
allels with  Dt  are  Job  5"  compared  with  Dt  28»,  Job  5>»  with 
Dt  S2»,  Job  20*  with  Dt  4»»,  whilst  the  references  to  the  re- 
moval of  landmarks  and  other  offences  in  Job  21»  and  31*-  '1 
have  been  thought  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  Dt  191*  22°. 
Davidson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Dt  he  understood  to 
be  a  composition  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  B.C.  620  is  the  point 
above  which  the  composition  of  Job  cannot  be  carried.  As  to 
the  Psalms,  It  appears  quite  certain  that  Job  7"  implies  Ps  8s, 
but  the  date  of  the  latter  cannot  easily  be  fixed.  The  reader 
may  further  compare  Job  10»  with  Ps  188*  139,  Job  &■>'<  with 
Pb  37«,  Job  22'»  with  Ps  107*»,  and  Job  13*  with  Ps  119*».  The 
Books  of  Job  and  Pr,  a*  both  belonging  to  the  class  of  Wisdom- 
literature,  exhibit,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considerable 
affinity.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  is  found  in  both ;  the 
providential  feature*  of  human  life  are  dealt  with  in  both, 
though  from  different  point*  of  view ;  whilst  some  phrases  are 
common  to  both  books,  the  coincidence  of  form  being  rich  at 
can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  proverbial  expression 
concerning  'the  lamp  of  the  wicked  being  put  out'  of  Pr  IS* 
24*>,  is  taken  up  in  Job  21"  In  a  way  which  absolutely  proves 
the  priority  of  the  former.  Job  6s  may  be  compared  with 
Pr  2/*,  and  Job  8*»  with  Pr  10»«,  though  the  comparison  pre- 
sents nothing  conclusive  as  to  date.  Much  more  reliance  may 
lie  placed  upon  a  general  comparison  of  the  representations  of 
Wisdom  In  Pr  chs.  1-9  and  Job  28,  with  regard  to  which  it 
would  appear  manifest  that  Job  Is  the  later.  It  ha*  been 
already  admitted  that  ch.  28  may  be  a  later  addition  to  Job, 
and  the  date  of  the  opening  section  of  Pr  is  not  conclusively 
fixed;  but  of  the  general  teaching  of  Job  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  have  followed  upon  and  not  preceded  the  general  teaching 
of  Proverb*.  For  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  latter  is  in 
the  main  that  true  but  insufficient  generalization  from  experi- 
ence, embodied  in  prudential  maxims,  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  argument*  of  the  friend*.  Upon  thi*  Jot  form*  a 
searching  criticism,  and  represents  a  considerably  later  stage  of 
thought. 

The  relation  between  Job  and  Isaiah,  especially  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  Is  exceedingly  Interesting.  It  ha*  been  discussed  at 
length  by  Cheyne  in  the  essay  appended  to  his  Proph.  of  loauM 
(ii.  235  f.).  Job  14"  presents  coincidence  in  expression  with 
Is  19»,  the  latter  being  probably  the  earlier  passage.  But  a 
more  extended  parallel  with  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  say 
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be  established  by  a  comparison  of  Job  12*  with  b  41*>,  Job  1S» 
with  la  59*,  Job  fi»  with  fa  44"  and  45»,  job  86»- «  with  la  61», 
and  Job  IS*  with  la  50».  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Bk.  of 
Job  should  be  studied  in  oonnexion  with  the  remarkable  picture 
of  the  Servant  of  J",  which  la  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
Deutero-Iaalah.  The  spectacle  of  the  righteous  servant  of  God 
suffering,  desolate,  mocked  of  men  and  apparently  afflicted 
of  God,  yet  retaining  his  hold  upon  God  and  ultimately  justified 
by  Him,  is  so  tar  common  to  the  two  books  and  to  these  almost 
alone  in  the  OT  as  to  nuke  the  comparison  full  of  interest. 
Cheyne  and  Davidson  have  discussed  it  In  full,  but  the  question 
of  priority  is  not  easily  settled.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  to 
which  most  readers  will  be  brought  by  a  study  which  cannot 
e\en  be  outlined  here,  will  be  that  announced  by  Davidson  and 
Dtlver,  acquiesced  in  by  Cheyne,  that  the  two  writers  were 
'surrounded  by  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought'  and  'worked 
up  common  conceptions  Into  independent  creations.'  Host 
critics  Incline  to  place  Job  the  later  of  the  two,  but  the  view 
of  suffering  taken  in  la  68  can  never  have  presented  itself  to 
the  author  of  Job.  Either  the  two  were  entirely  independent, 
or  Job  la  earlier  than  Deutero-Iaalah,  would  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  verdict. 

A  comparison  with  Jer  furnishes  two  or  three  parallel  pas- 
sages in  which  coincidence  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though 

Snority  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  One  of  the  chief  of 
aese  is  the  'curse'  of  Job  S9-1'  compared  with  Jer  20**-". 
Dillmann  in  1869  Judged  that  the  passage  in  Job  must  have 
been  the  earlier  of  the  two,  an  opinion  which  he  modified  later 
(Hiob*,  p.  38) ;  while  Cheyne  writes  that  Jer  SO"  '  clearly  be- 
tokens the  hand  of  the  original  writer.'  Other  parallels  are 
Job  6">  and  Jer  1618,  Job  12*  and  Jer  207,  whilst  Job  9"  may 
be  compared  with  La  8",  Job  30>  with  La  3",  and  Job  16"  with 
La  Si*.   In  the  latter  passages  opinion  is  likely  to  assign  a  later 


date  to  the  highly  wrought  elegy  of  La  than  to  the  vigorous 
and  forcible  language  of  Job.  ft  87  and  88  suggest  a  general 
comparison  with  Job,  and  there  are  points  of  coincidence  in 


expression  with  other  psalms ;  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  writer  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
psalms,  whilst  other  psalmists  appear  more  or  less  to  have 
imitated  the  greater  poet. 

On  the  whole,  the  use  of  parallel  passages  in 
this  instance  seems  to  mark  oat  the  general  posi- 
tion of  Job  in  relation  to  other  OT  literature, 
rather  than  to  fix  definitely  its  date  in  relation 
to  particular  books.    All  the  signs  point  to  a 

Senod  subsequent  to  the  7th  cent.  B.O.,  though 
ow  much  later,  remains  undecided.  As  Mar- 
goliouth has  pointed  out,  the  references  to  Ophir 
in  22"  28"  give  a  terminus  a  quo  in  the  Solomonic 
period,  and  a  comparison  with  1  Ch  211,  in  which 
Satan  is  used  as  a  proper  name,  shows  that  Job 
1  and  2,  etc.,  in  which  the  article  is  used,  must 
have  been  written  earlier.  This  furnishes  a  ter- 
minus ad  quern  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  The  alter- 
natives lie  between  the  '  very  late  date  somewhere 
in  the  Persian  period'  favoured  by  Margoliouth 
and  Cheyne,  ana  a  date  somewhat,  though  not 
much,  earlier  than  the  Bab.  captivity,  which 
appears  to  the  writer  the  more  probable.  The 
range  of  a  century  earlier  or  later  than  the  Exile 
would  be  sufficient  to  include  all  but  the  most 
extreme  of  modern  critics. 

LiTKRATURjL  — The  following  may  be  mentioned  amongst  the 
writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bk.  of 
Job  during  the  Christian  era,  but  chiefly  during  the  lost  cen- 
tury. Origin's  contributions  towards  the  study  of  the  text, 
and  Jerome's  translation,  have  been  already  referred  to.  Not 
many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  commented  on  Job,  but 
the  Scholia  of  Ephraem  Syrus  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  bulky 
commentary  of  Gregory  the  Great,  M  or  alia  in  Jobum,  in  which 
exposition  proper  is  overlaid  by  a  discussion  of  an  endless 
variety  of  doctrinal  and  ethical  questions.  Amongst  the  Jewish 
expositors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  R.  Sa'adya  Goon  wrote  brief 
notes  in  Arabic,  and  besides  Ibn  Ezra  and  Raahi,  the  two 
most  important  commentaries  ore  those  of  It.  Moses  ben  Nach- 
man  and  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson,  of  the  13th  and  14th  cents, 
respectively.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  char- 
acteristically illustrated  the  new  spirit  of  exegesis  by  the  way 
In  which  he  handled  the  Bk.  of  Job ;  his  remarks  gave  offence 
to  many  by  their  freedom.  The  Condone*  of  Calvin  exhibit  the 
strength  and  lucidity  characteristic  of  that  prince  of  expositors. 

In  the  18th  cent.  Alb.  Schultens  0737)  opened  a  new  epoch 
an  the  study  of  Job  by  his  philological  notes,  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  words  largely — Borne  have  thought  too  largely — 
from  the  Arabic.  Reiske  (1779)  and  Schnurrer  (1781)  followed 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  present  century  the  number  of 
commentaries  on  Job  has  multiplied  very  largely.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  selected  literature  during  the  last  half  century  does 
not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  or  exactly  chronological,  the 
dates  affixed  usually  indicating  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
last  editions. 

Umbreit,  Da*  B.  Hiob  0824-1832) :  Ewald,  Dichter  da  A.  B. 
111.  (1836-1854);  Stickel,  Dot  B.  Hiob  0842);  Schlottmann, 
Da*  B.  Hiob  0861);  Return,  Le  Livre  de  Job  (1869):  Frx. 


Delltcsch,  Da*  B.  Hiob  0864-1878);  Hengstenberg,  Da*  B 
Hiob  erUtoUrt  0870-1875);   Merx,  Da*  Gedicht  von  Hiob 

S«71);  Zockler  In  Lange's  Bibelwerk  (1872);  Hitzig,  Da*  B. 
iob  (1874);  Budde,  Beitrdge  cur  Kritik  it*  B.  Hiob  (1876); 
Hiob  (in  Nowack's  Handkom.  1896,  a  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions of  which  is  given  by  Budde  himself  in  Rxpo*.  Timet, 
Dec  1896,  p.  Ill  ft.);  Reuss,  La  Saintt  Bible,  pt.  H  (1878-1888); 
Volck  in  Kungef.  Eomm.  (18S9) ;  Dillmann  in  Kurzycf.  Bxeg. 
Wtmah  0891);  Dubm,  Dot  B.  Hiob  erklart  (in  Mohr's  Hurler 
Hand  •Com.  1897);  also  Beer,  Text  de*  B.  Hiob  untertucht 
(1895).  Of  these,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Re  nan,  Delitzsch,  and 
Zockler  have  been  translated  into  English.  Amongst  recent 
English  writers  may  be  named  Cook  in  Speaker's  Com  J  (1830); 
Cox,  Commentary  and  New  Trantlation  (1880) ;  and  Ilateson 
Wright,  Trantlation,  with  Bstayt,  chiefly  Critical  (1883X  A. 
B.  Davidson  published  in  1862  a  full  commentary  baaed  upon 
the  Heb.,  but  this  Included  only  chs.  1-14,  and  has  not  been 
completed.  In  1884  his  English  commentary  appeared  (Cambr 
B.  for  Schools).  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon  (1887) ;  Bradley, 
Lecture*  on  Job  (1887) ;  R.  A.  Watson  in  Bxpoeitor's  Bible  (1892) ; 
also  Rawlinson  in  Pulpit  Commentary  (1891).  The  section  on 
the  Bk.  of  Job  found  in  each  of  the  chief  '  Introductions '  to 
the  OT  should,  of  course,  be  consulted.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  repreef  atative  :— Bleek  (6th  edition  by  Wellhausex. 
1893),  Riehm  fed.  Brandt,  1889),  Driver  (6th  ed.  1897),  and 
Comill  (3rd  and  4Ui  ed.  1896).  Amongst  separate  articles  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  are  Riehm,  Zeittchr.  /.  Luth.  TheoL 

§886);  Oodet,  Elude*  Bibliquet  0874);  Budde,  Beitrdge  0876), 
ATWrnssi),  193-247;  Qiesebrecht,  Wendepunkt  det  B.  H. 


(1879);  Kleinert,  Da*  tpecifitch  HebriUsche  in  B.  H.  in  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  0886);  O.  H.  Wright,  BibL  Essay, (1886);  Mozley  in 
Biol,  and  Theol.  Bttayt  (1878);  Dillmann,  Textkritisches  turn 


B.  H.  in  SiU.  Bet.  der  K.  Akad.  d.  Wit.,  Berlin  (1890) ;  as  well 
as  the  monographs  of  Grill  and  Laue  mentioned  above.  The 
present  writer  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture af  Old  Tat.  0883)i  W.  T.  DAVISON. 

JOBAB  (37V). — 1.  Name  of  a  son  of  Joktan,  Gn 
VS*  ( 1  Ch  Is3) :  identified  by  Glaser  (Sfcizze,  ii.  314)  and 
others  with  33\t,  a  place  mentioned  in  a  Sabxan 
inscription  (CIS  iv.  p.  55  j  Glaser,  Mittheilunqen, 
3  ff.).  The  author  of  that  inscription  speaks  of  his 
'  fathers  and  uncles'  as  governors  of  YHYBB,  and 
further  mentions  a  king  of  Saba,  Karibail  Wathar, 
whom  there  is  reason  to  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  The  name  is  said  to  occur  in  another 
inscription  also  (Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  303) ;  but  in 
neither  is  there  anything  which  fixes  its  locality, 
though  its  governors  would  appear  to  have  been 
vassals  of  the  kings  of  Saba.  It  is  variously  read 
Yuhaibab  and  Yuhaibib,  and  is  compared  by  J. 
Derenbourgwith  the  Arab.  yabSb,  *  a  desert.'  Earlier 
commentators  thought  of  the  'lupapirat  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  7.  24),  and  indeed  one  recension  of  the  LXX 
has  the  form  'loSbp.  This  name  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  Arabic  Wab&r  (so  Sprenger),  which  denotes 
a  considerable  portion  of  Yemen  '  all  between 
Najran  and  Qadramaut,  Mahrah  and  Shihr' 
(Yakut).  Neither'  of  these  identifications  can  be 
considered  more  than  conjectural.  2.  A  king  of 
Edom,  Gn  36""-  =  1  Ch  1"'-,  confused  in  LXX  of  Job 
42""  with  Job  (see  above,  p.  660").  3.  A  king  of 
Madon,  Jos  ll1.    4.  5.  Two  Benjamites,  1  Ch  8»- u. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

JOCHEBED  (133)'  « J"  is  glory,'  cf.  the  Plicen. 
mpteiaa  'Melkart  is  glory  F(!)  CIS  I.  i.  364).— 
Known  to  us  by  name  only  from  P,  who  states 
that  J.  was  a  sister  of  Kohath,  who  was  married 
to  Amram  her  nephew,  and  who  bare  to  him 
Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex  6»)  and  Miriam  (Nu  26w). 
An  earlier  writer,  E,  in  narrating  the  birth  of 
Moses,  speaks  of  his  mother  as  a  daughter  of  Levi, 
but  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  her  name 
(Ex  21).  W.  C.  Allen. 

JOD  (">).— The  tenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to  desig- 
nate the  10th  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins  with 
this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this  Dictionary 
by  jy.   See  Jot. 

JODA  (A  'IwM,  B  'IotfJa[t?]),  1  Es  5M  (*  LXX  - 
1.  The  same  as  Judah  the  Levite  in  Ezr  3* ;  else- 
where called  Hodavtah,  Ezr  2* ;  Hodevah,  Neb 
1a;  Sudias,  1  Es  5".  2.  An  ancestor  of  Jesu* 
Lk  3*  ('IwJd  WH,  'IovJd  TR,  AV  Juda). 
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JOED  W,  etymology  uncertain,  Syr.  ^JjQj). 
— A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Meahallam  and  eon 
of  Pedaiah,  Neh  11*.  In  the  corresponding  list 
1  Ch  97  the  name  does  not  occur. 

JOEL  (St*).*— i.  The  prophet  (see  next  article). 
2.  A  son  of  Samuel,  1  S  8',  1  Ch  «"  (RV,  see 
Driver's  note  on  1  8  8*)  6".  8.  An  ancestor  of 
Samuel,  1  Ch  6**  (called  in  v.*  Shaul).  4.  A 
Simeonite  prince,  1  Ch  4U.  8.  A  Reubenite,  1  Ch 
5*- ».  6.  A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  6U.  7.  A  chief  man 
of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7*.   8.  One  of  David's  heroes, 

1  Ch  1 1".   9. 10. 11.  Levites,  1  Ch  15'-  »■ »  23s  26", 

2  Ch  29".  12.  A  Manassite  chief,  1  Ch  27".  18. 
One  of  those  who  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10". 
14.  A  Benjamite  overseer  after  the  Exile,  Neh  11'. 

JOEL  (ta<,  'Ian)X),  the  son  of  Fethuel  (LXX 
Ba0oin)\,  Vuig.  Phatuel),  is  the  author  of  the 
second  (LXX  fourth)  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
No  information  has  reached  us  regarding  the 
prophet  or  his  father.  The  name  Joel  probably 
signifies  'J*  is  God,'  and,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  date  proposed  by  Credner,  may  contain 
a  reference  to  the  re -establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  J*  after  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah  (cf. 
2  K  11**-)-  This,  though  possible,  is  scarcely 
probable.  The  name  is  not  an  uncommon  one 
(cf.  1  S  8',  Ezr  l(r»  Neh  11»,  etc.).t  The  book 
supplies  no  definite  information,  either  as  to  the 

Slace  or  the  time  of  the  prophet's  labours.  The 
ate  is  greatly  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Jndah,  and  most  probably  J  eras.,  was  the 
theatre  of  Joel's  prophetic  activity. 

i.  Occasion.— The  occasion  of  the  prophecy  was 
an  invasion  of  the  country  by  locusts,  accompanied 
by  a  drought  of  unusual  seventy.  A  calamity  of  this 
kmd  was  not  uncommon  in  Pal.,  and,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
prophetic  discourse.  But  the  visitation  described 
by  J.  was  exceptionally  severe.  Successive  swarms 
of  locusts  swept  over  the  country  (1*),  and  their 
devastations  went  on  for  years  (2*).  The  produce 
of  the  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards  was  destroyed 
(l»-u).  Food  failed  for  man  and  beast  (l""*-  *  »• 
""").  The  daily  offering  to  J*  was  suspended  from 
lack  of  the  necessary  materials  {!*•>*  2").  This 


was  equivalent  to  an  interruption  of  the  covenant 
relation  between  J"  and  His  people.  A  calamity 
which  led  to  such  a  result  was  a  very  serious  one. 
No  prophet  would  have  been  faithful  to  his  mission 
as  watchman  of  Israel  if  he  had  failed  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  danger  with  which  such  a  visitation 
threatened  them.  Joel  saw  in  the  locust  invasion  a 
special  judgment  from  J*,  and  used  it  as  a  text  for 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  dis- 
courses contained  in  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
0T. 

ii.  Contents.  —  The  book  consists  of  three 
chapters.  [The  Heb.  text  has  four  chapters,  the 
last  five  verses  of  ch.  2  in  AV  forming  ch.  3 
in  the  MT].  It  divides  itself  easily  into  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  (l*-217)  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  second  (2U  to  the  end)  J",  is  the  speaker. 

The  Ant  put  Is  made  up  of  two  discourses,  of  which,  however, 
the  theme  u  the  same,  viz.  the  locust  invasion.  The  language 
in  which  the  calamity  to  depicted  differs  considerably  in  the  two 
chapters.  But  that  the  army,  whose  movements  and  operations 
are  described  so  graphically  and  rhetorically  in  ch.  2,  must  be 
Identified  with  the  locusts  oi  ch.  1,  appears  from  2",  where  the 

•  This  name  is  generally  taken  to  mean  'J"  is  Oof.'  and  this 
was  prob.  the  etymology  accepted  by  the  later  Hebrews,  with 
whom  the  name  was  popular.  But  it  ts  very  doubtful  if  this 
was  the  primary  meaning.  Nestle  (Eigennamen,  88)  ard  W.  R. 
Smith  (Kinthip.  SOI)  identify  with  the  god  Wail  (/ofacs).  See, 
further,  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  «.».,  and  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Xamet,  163. 

t  The  name  might  be  taken  as  a  Hlph.  Impft.  from  tH1, 
(of.  ipV),  but  this  Is  not  a  probable  derivation.  (See  Octf.  Beb. 
«.».) 


promise  of  the  removal  of  the  Judgment  and  the  renewal  of  bless- 
ings is  given  in  the  words, '  I  will  restore  to  you  the  yean  that 
the  locust  hath  eaten,  the  cankerworm,  and  toe  caterpillar,  and 
the  pahnerworm,  my  great  army  which  I  sent  among  you.'*  After 
Introducing  his  subject  (1M)>  the  prophet,  in  the  first  discourse 
(lMtr),  describes  the  Judgment  which  has  fallen  on  the  oountry 
in  a  narrative  remarkable  for  the  vividness  of  the  picture  and 
the  minuteness  of  the  details.  The  invading  host  pours  over 
the  land  in  countless  myriads,  with  teeth  Eke  the  teeth  of 
lions  for  the  work  of  destruction  before  them.  The  vine  is 
wasted.  The  fig-tree  is  not  merely  stripped  of  its  leaves,— the 
very  bark  is  torn  off,  and  trunk  and  branches  are  left  ban  QJX 
The  grain  and  the  fruit  crops  an  alike  destroyed  (UO-n).  The 
prophet  lingers  over  the  desolation  which  has  been  wrought, 
pushes  his  description  Into  regions  which,  if  tbs  visitation 


were  not  real,  would  scarcely  be  referred  to.  The  seed  perishes 
under  the  clods ;  the  barns  are  left  to  fall  into  decay  because 
there  Is  nothing  to  gather  into  them  flirt  Such  a  calamity 
falls  heavily  on  the  beasts  of  the  field.   Under  the  pangs  of 


hunger  and  thirst  they  groan  and  cry  unto  God.  The  instine- 
tive  appeal  of  these  irrational  creatures  affects  the  prophet 
so  powerfully  that  he  associates  himself  with  them  in  sup- 


plicating the  Lord  tor  relief  (!>**>).  Thus  the  first  disowns 


In  the  second  diaoourse  (#-")  the  language  Is  highly  poetical 
and  rhetorloai.  The  figure  before  the  prophet's  mind  is  that  of 
an  army  which  marches  with  unbroken  ranks  and  irresistible 
force  to  the  accomplishment  of  Its  mission.  This  army  is  J""s 
host,  at  the  head  of  which  He  marches  (211).  The  army,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  locusts  (2*) ;  and,  if  the  testimony  of  travellers 
is  to  be  relied  on,  the  prophet's  description  ss  a  whole,  and  the 
Individual  illustrations,  are  true  to  nature.  But  no  description 
of  the  calamity— however  powerful  and  startling— can  exhaust 
the  prophet's  duty  in  connexion  with  It  Such  a  Judgment  calls 
for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  the 
prophet  urges  this  in  terms  scarcely  leas  striking  than  those 
employed  in  depicting  the  divine  visitation  (1"  2l*-»> 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (2«  to  the  end),  with  J"  as  the 
speaker,  contains  the  promise  of  blessings — first  of  temporal, 
and  secondly  of  spiritual,  blessings.  The  first  words  of  the 
promise  show  that  the  judgment  is  at  an  end(21*>).  Famine  and 
drought  are  to  cease ;  prosperity  is  to  be  restored.  The  new 
abundance  will  compensate  lor  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  ravages 
of  the  locusts,  and  Israel,  having  learned  in  the  school  of  suffer- 
ing that  J"  alone  Is  worthy  of  their  trust,  will  acknowledge  and 
rejoice  in  Him  as  their  God  (JO-*?).  This  prepares  the  way  for 
the  bestowal  of  spiritual  blessings  (s****,  Heb.  St  The  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  of  rank  or  class,  is  to  follow,  in  point  of  time,  the 
restoration  of  material  prosperity  (2*  '  It  shall  come  to  pass 
afterward  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  '\  How 
long  afterward  is  not  indicated.  On  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
horizon  of  prophecy  is  undefined.  Then  shall  come  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  book.  This 
day,  ushered  in  by  awe-inspiring  phenomena,  is  a  day  of  doom 
for  the  nations  hostile  to  Israel.  These  nations  are  brought 
down  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ('J"  Judges'),  when  J"s 
heavenly  warriors  crush  them  as  grapes  are  crushed  in  the 
wine-press  gut  them  down  as  the  grain  Is  cut  by  the  reaper. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  dwell  securely  in  a  land  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  and  J*,  enthroned  on  Mount  Hon,  shall 
dwell  among  them.  The  situation,  a*  between  the  people  of  I" 
on  the  one  side  and  the  hostile  powers  on  the  other,  is  summed 
up  in  the  pointed  oontrast  at  toe  close  of  the  prophecy  (vv.1*-  ** 
Egypt  and  Edom  are  to  be  a  desolation ;  Judah  is  to  dwell 
under  the  favour  of  J"  for  ever),  t 

iiL  Interpretation. — The  interpretation  of  the 

rrophecy  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  locusts. 
.  Many  of  the  early  Fathers  explained  the  locusts 
figuratively ;  and  in  recent  times  this  view  has  been 
supported  in  his  usual  fearless  fashion  by  Heng- 
stenberg  (Christ.  ofOT,  Eng.  tr.  i.  296  ff.).  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  prophecy  refers  to  future 
events,  and  the  locusts,  in  chs.  1  and  2,  represent 
the  world-powers  opposed  to  the  Church, — such  as 
J" Judges  on  His  great  day  (31-*  [Heb.  41-*]).  2. 
What  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  this 
ancient  opinion  has  been  recently  proposed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  locusts  are  apocalyptic, — 
creatures  of  a  supernatural  kind,  such  as  may 

•  The  words  used  in  this  vena  for  the  locusts  are  the  same  at 

in  1«,  but  the  order  is  different ;  and  the  prophet  perhaps  refen 
to  successive  swarms  of  locusts  rather  than  to  the  same  swarm  in 
different  stages  of  growth. 

t  The  oonnerion  in  which  Egypt  and  Edom  are  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  book  deserves  consideration.  The  Phmnicians 
and  Philistines  appear  (v.«)  to  have  been  actively  hostile  to 
Jndah  in  the  prophet* s  day.  The  Egyptians  and  Edomltaa 
would  naturally  have  been  mentioned  along  with  these  if  U  ey 
had  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Judah.  And  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  antithesis  at  the  close  of  the  book,  Egypt  and  Edom  an 
used  typically,— the  former  representing  hostile  poaen  teat 
bad  no  family  connexion  with  Judah,  the  latter  those  that  wen 
of  common  ancestry. 
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fitly  find  a  place  in  a  vision  of  the  last  things, 
with  which  the  Bk.  of  Joel  closes  (cf.  the  locusts 
in  NT  Apocalypse).  3.  The  third  and,  in  recent 
times,  the  moat  generally  accepted  opinion  is  that 
the  locusts  are  real.  The  prophet  describes  an  actual 
locust  invasion,  and  makes  it  the  occasion  of  his 
prophecy.  According  to  the  first  two  views,  the 
book  becomes  an  eschatological  prediction,  without 
any  historical  basis,  or  any  direct  reference  to  the 
prophet's  contemporaries.  Against  this  explana- 
tion of  the  book,  the  text,  on  a  fair  interpretation, 
offers  serious  objections.  (1)  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  twofold  call 
to  repentance  already  noticed.  According  to  the 
allegorical  or  apocalyptic  view,  we  have  to  think 
of  the  prophet  as  sitting,  like  a  monk  in  his  cell, 
brooding  over  the  past  history  of  his  people,  and 
endeavouring  to  forecast  their  future.  The  fruit 
of  his  meditations  he  records  for  us  in  this  short 
book.  He  has  no  message  to  his  contemporaries. 
Even  the  call  to  repentance  is  a  mere  ideal  appeal. 
The  ground  of  the  appeal  is  the  locust  invasion. 
But  to  the  prophet's  contemporaries  the  appeal  can 
have  no  practical  value,  if  not  a  single  locust  is 
visible  and  no  trace  of  locust  devastation  can  be 
discovered.  For  the  ordinary  purpose  of  prophetic 
teaching  the  appeal  vanishes  into  thin  air.  This 
explanation  utterly  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  text. 
The  prophet  urges  repentance  on  his  fellow-country- 
men with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  a  grave  calamity, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  divine  favour.  This 
purpose  was  realized.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  promise  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  judgment  and  the  bestowal 
of  rich  blessings.  The  explanation  may  be  inferred 
from  218- ls*.  J"s  anger  is  at  an  ena.  The  way 
is  open  to  the  restoration  of  the  covenant  relation 
between  Him  and  His  people.  The  inference  is 
that  the  people  have  repented  and  humbled  them- 
selves before  Him.  Now,  that  is  the  practical 
result  for  which  every  prophet  laboured  among  his 
countrymen.  And  when  the  prophetic  purpose 
and  the  result  aimed  at  are  exhibited  in  the 
proper  relation,  as  they  are  in  Joel,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  accept  the  view  that  the  prophecy  has 
no  direct  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
prophet's  contemporaries.  (2)  The  language  in 
which  the  locust  invasion  is  described  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  allegorical  and  apocalyptic  explana- 
tion. The  details  of  the  first  chapter  have  been 
partially  referred  to.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  narrative,  in  this  part  of  the  book,  is  a 
pure  work  of  imagination,  produced  by  some 
recluse  of  post-exilic  times.  The  description  of  the 
second  chapter  is  equally  opposed  to  the  figurative 
explanation.  If  the  language  is  figurative,  the 
locusts  represent  the  world-powers  hostile  to  the 
Church.  The  prophet  has  before  his  mind  men, 
—warriors,  like  those  led  by  a  Sennacherib  or  a 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  tells  us  that  these  invaders 
'  run  like  mighty  men '  (v.T) ;  if  they  were  really 
gallant  warriors,  like  whom  else,  or  what  else, 
stiould  they  run  ?  *  They  climb  the  wall  like  men 
of  war'  (to.);  if  they  were  human  soldiers,  what 
does  the  prophet  mean  by  these  words  ?  He  pre- 
bents  a  picture  of  an  invading  horde,  going  steadily 
forward,  in  perfect  order,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  task.  In  their  progress  they  reach  the  capital, 
and  climb  the  walls ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  they 
make  breaches  in  the  walls  or  cast  them  down. 
'  They  leap  upon  the  city '  (v.*),  but  there  is  not  a 
hint  that  their  purpose  is  to  destroy  it.  The 
ravages  wrought  by  these  invaders  are  confined  to 
the  fields.  Not  a  man  falls  before  them.  The 
People  suffer  grievously,  but  it  is  indirectly, 
through  the  destruction  of  their  crops,  etc.  And 
when  the  prophet  urges  the  people  to  repent  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  J",  the  effect  of  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  judgment  is,  not  the  sparing  of  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  renewal  of  fer- 
tility to  the  earth,  so  that  there  should  no  longer 
be  the  lack  of  the  materials  required  for  the  daily 
meal-offering  and  drink-offering  (w.u'M).  The  de- 
scription in  these  verses  ("•)  loses  its  point,  and 
raises  a  perplexing  question  as  to  the  literary 
character  of  the  book,  if  the  locusts  are  not  real 
but  figurative.  If  the  prophet  has  before  his 
mind  —  not  locusts,  but  —  a  horde  of  cruel  men 
sweeping  over  the  country  and  leaving  ruin  behind 
them,  his  language  raises  not  the  least  difficult  of 
OT  problems.  And  there  should  be  little  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  a  real  invasion  of  locusts. 

iv.  Date. — The  date  is  greatly  disputed,  but 
there  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  either  very 
early  or  post-exilic.  The  book  itself  contains  no 
distinct  chronological  data  of  the  kind  supplied  by 
the  superscriptions  in  many  of  the  other  pro- 
phetical books.  In  such  a  case  the  most  helpful 
and  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  fixing  of  the 
date  is  derived  from  the  nations  (if  any)  mentioned 
in  the  book.  On  this  point  the  argument  e  Mentio 
is  important  in  Joel.  No  mention  is  made  of 
Syria,  Assyria,  or  Babylon.  But  from  the  days  of 
Amos  to  the  exile  of  Judah,  one  or  other  of  these 
powers  has  a  prominent  place  in  prophetic  litera- 
ture. It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  J.  wrote  before  the  Assyr.  power  began  to 
threaten  the  chosen  people,  or  after  the  Bab.  power 
ceased  to  be  dangerous ;  in  other  words,  the  date 
is  prior  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  or  later  than  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  If  the  late  date 
is  accepted,  the  prophecy  would  fall  in  the  Pers. 
period.  No  valid  objection  to  this  date  con  be 
founded  on  the  non-mention  of  Persia.  For,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Jews  were  in  subjection  to 
the  Persians,  there  was  a  radical  difference  between 
the  relation  of  Persia  to  the  chosen  people  and  that 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  latter  invaded  and 
conquered  the  land  of  promise,  and  carried  the 
people  into  captivity.  Their  relation  was  one  of 
active  hostility.  The  Persians  inaugurated  the 
period  of  their  supremacy  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  exiles  to  their  own  land.  This  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  Persians  being  placed 
in  a  different  category  from  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  And  the  way  is  clear  for  a  pre- 
Assyr.  or  post-Bab.  date.  The  prophet,  however, 
mentions  certain  peoples  as  hostile  to  Judah : 
Phoenicians  and  Philistines  (34  [Heb.  44]),  and  Egyp 
tians  and  Edomites  (3W  [Heb.  4U]).  If  the  typical 
use  of  Egypt  and  Edom  is  accepted  (p.  672b  »*), 
the  mention  of  these  countries  is  of  no  import- 
ance in  the  discussion  as  to  the  date.  Otherwise, 
a  date  must  be  found  comparatively  near  to  hostile 
action  on  the  part  of  Egypt  and  Edom ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Phoenicia  and  Philistia. 
In  the  period  between  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Shishak  (c.  B.C.  930)  and  the  war  in  which  Josiah 
fell  (B.C.  610),  there  is  no  report  of  hostile  action 
on  the  part  of  Egypt  such  as  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  prophecy.  With  regard  to  the 
other  countries  mentioned,  the  case  is  different. 
The  Chronicler  (2  Ch  21w- ")  reports  an  invasion  of 
Judah  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  son-in-law  of  Ahab.  The 
serious  character  of  this  invasion  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler,  that  the 
palace  was  captured,  and  the  royal  family — wives 
and  children,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  Bon — 
were  carried  into  captivity.  That  the  Philistines 
were  actively  hostile  to  Judah  about  this  period 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  Amos  (1*).  According 
to  this  prophet,  the  Philistines  found  a  market  for 
their  Jewish  slaves  in  Edom  ;  and  in  this  traffic  the 
Phoenicians  are  associated  with  the  Philistine* 
(Am  1*).   Farther,  as  against  Edom,  which  appar- 
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ently  had  been  a  dependency  of  Jndah  since  the 
time  of  David,  the  Chronicler  reports  that,  in  the 
days  of  Jehoram,  it  made  an  effort  to  secure  its 
independence, — '  Edom  revolted  from  under  the 
hand  of  Judah  and  made  a  king  over  themselves ' 
(2  Ch  21s,  cf.  2  K  8=°,  where  the  statement  of  Ch  is 
confirmed).  Edom,  indeed,  was  an  inveterate 
enemy ;  but  in  the  days  of  Jehoram  specific  acts 
of  hostility  were  committed,  which  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  reference  in  Joel.  It  is  true  that  in  Ch 
the  Phoenicians  are  not  mentioned.  Amos,  how- 
ever, includes  them  in  the  same  charge  as  the  Philis- 
tines. The  Phoenicians  were  the  great  naval  power 
of  the  time.  The  maritime  carrying-trade  of  the 
world  was  very  largely  in  their  hands.  The  Jewish 
slaves  who  were  sold  to  the  Ionians  ( Jl  3'  [Heb.  4"]) 
were,  no  doubt,  conveyed  in  Phoen.  vessels  to  the 
slave  markets  of  Greece.  The  descendants  of  those 
whom  Hiram  allied  to  Judah  broke  the  friendly 
relation,  and  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies 
of  the  chosen  people.  And  there  was  more  than 
this.  The  Phcen.  Baal-worship  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  kingdom  through  Jezebel, 
and  into  Judah  through  her  daughter  Athaliah, 
the  wife  of  Jehoram.  The  influence  of  Phoenicia 
had  been  powerful  enough  to  largely  suppress  the 
worship  of  J"  throughout  the  land  of  promise. 
When  that  worship  was  restored  by  Jehoiada,  pious 
Jews  would  regard  the  friendship  of  Phoenicia  as 
more  dangerous  than  the  hostility  of  Philistia. 
And  a  prophet  of  the  period  might  be  expected  to 
assign  to  the  Phoenicians  a  first  place  among  the 
powers  hostile  to  Judah.  This  is  what  Joel  does 
(S4  [Heb.  44]).  In  support  of  the  late  date,  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Joel  mentions  only 

5etty  peoples  in  the  neighbourhood  as  enemies  of 
udah  ;  whereas,  in  the  early  prophets,  prominence 
is  given  to  a  heathen  power  of  widely  extended 
influence,  which  threatens  the  independence  of 
the  chosen  people.  It  is  quite  true  that  from  the 
time  of  Amos,  who,  if  Joel  is  late,  first  raises  this 
question  in  OT  prophecy,  a  world-power  aiming  at 
universal  empire  has  to  be  dealt  with.  But  if  a 
prophet  did  actually  appear  and  write  a  book 
fifty  years  before  Amos, — what  then?  At  that 
time  Assyria  was  beyond  the  prophetic  horizon. 
Egypt  since  the  days  of  Shishak— a  century  before 
—-had  ceased  to  cause  anxiety.  Only  Phoenicians, 
Philistines,  and  Edomites  troubled  Judah.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  late  date,  the  peoples  mentioned 
by  Joel  raise  a  serious  difficulty.  The  date  pro- 
posed by  Men,  and  favourably  regarded  by  other 
critics,  is  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C., 
when  Nehemiah  restored  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  historical  books  that  deal  with  that  period, 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jems,  are  spoken 
of  as  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Jewish  community. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Ammonites, — no  mention  is  made  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians (of.  Neh  41S>).  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  prophet  living  in  Jerus.,  while  Nehemiah  was 
struggling  to  put  the  capital  in  a  position  of 
security,  should  threaten  heavy  judgments  against 
powers — some  of  them  remote — whose  hostility 
was  scarcely  felt,  and  not  so  much  as  mention 
the  peoples  bordering  on  Judah  whose  forces 
were  united  in  active  opposition  of  the  most 
bitter  kind  against  the  Jewish  community.  And 
the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  "Ezekiel, 
from  whom,  according  to  Merx,  Joel  is  supposed  to 
have  freely  borrowed,  begins  his  denunciation  of 
the  hostile  powers  with  the  Ammonites, — as  bitter 


opponents  as  the  Jews  of  the  period  had  to  deal 
with  (of.  Ezk  261*-).  Accordingly,  if  Merx'  date 
is  accepted,  the  mention  of  the  peoples  referred  to 
—a  factor  of  the  weightiest  importance  in  the 
determination  of  the  dates  of  prophetical  books — 
b  deprived  of  its  historical  significance. 


It  has  been  urged  that  the  Bk.  of  Joel  is  net  an 
original  work,  but  a  Midrash — a  sort  of  eschato- 
logical  compendium  —  founded  on  the  books  of 
earlier  prophets.  '  According  to  this  view,  the 
nations  named  would  lose  their  historical  value. 
This  might  be  admitted  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Edomites,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Philistines. 
But  the  reference  to  the  Phoenicians  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  so  far 
as  our  historical  information  warrants  an  opinion, 
there  is  no  period  when  a  prophet  loyal  to  the  theo- 
cracy would  be  more  likely  to  introduce  his  censure 
of  hostile  powers  in  the  words  of  Joel  (3*  [Heb.  44]) 
than  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  when 
Judah  had  just  escaped  the  danger  of  ruin  through 
the  Phoen.  Baal-worship.  To  sum  up  this  point — 
a  typical  reference  cannot  be  assigned  to  all  the 
nations  mentioned  ;  an  exact  historical  reference  is 
not  consistent  with  the  post-exilic  date  proposed. 

In  connexion  with  the  late  date,  another  point 
deserves  consideration.  The  prophet  summons  the 
people  to  repentance ;  but  he  does  not  name  any 
special  sin  of  which  they  are  guilty.  How  unlike 
this  is  to  Amos  and  nis  successors  !  On  this 
ground  alone  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  place 
for  Joel  between  Amos  and  the  exile  of  Judah. 
This  may  appear  to  favour  a  post-exilic  date.  But 
the  condition  of  Judah  described  in  the  post-exilic 
books  of  OT  is  quite  unlike  that  suggested  in  JoeL 
If  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  cent,  is  accepted  as  the 
date,  Joel  and  Malachi  would  belong  to  the  same 
period.  Malachi  gives  as  melancholy  a  picture  of 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  his  countrymen  as 
any  prophet  before  the  Exile.  And  the  situation, 
then,  is  this.  One  prophet  lays  bare  the  sins  which 
are  eating  as  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  the  post- 
exilic  Church  in  language  as  severe  as  that  of  Amos 
or  Isaiah, — while  another  prophet — practically  a 
contemporary — writes  as  if  there  were  not  a  special 
sin  to  denounce.  Further,  Malachi's  efforts  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  with  much  success 
(see  his  book  throughout) ;  Joel's  simple,  earnest 
appeal  led  to  the  happiest  results  (cf.  2uflv).  It 
follows  that,  if  Joel  had  a  practical  message  to  his 
contemporaries,  he  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  the 
generation  to  which  Malachi  belonged.  A  fair 
interpretation  of  the  language  is  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  book  is  a  mere  Midrash,  having  no 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  prophet's  day. 
If  the  occasion  of  the  prophet's  exhortation  was 
found  in  the  actual  condition  of  Judah  at  the  time, 
the  proposed  post-exilic  date  is  highly  improb- 
able. If  the  date  is  pre-exilic,  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  to  a  time  more  suitable  than  that  suggested 
by  Credner,  viz.  the  tarry  part  of  the  reign  of 
Joash  of  Judah.  Through  the  reforming  zeal  of 
Jehoiada,  the  worship  of  J"  was  at  that  tune  com- 
paratively pure.  And  the  people  would  be  likely 
to  respond  to  the  earnest  and  affectionate  appeals 
of  a  prophet  like  Joel. 

Other  points  of  lew  lmportanoe  have  found  a  place  in  toe 
discussion  u  to  the  date.  No  king  Is  mentioned.  The  prophet 
appeals  to  the  priests  as  U  the  direction  of  affairs  was  In  their 
bands.  This  is  held  to  point  to  the  condition  of  Judah  after 
the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon,  when  there  was  no  king, 
and  the  administration  of  affairs,  under  the  Pen.  governor, 
was  conducted  by  the  priests  and  elders.  The  conclusion 
seems  reasonable.  It  is  urged  in  reply  that  Joash  was  only 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  that,  for 
a  time,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  would,  of  necessity,  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  That  is  an  Important 
consideration.  But  of  greater  importance  is  the  ol»»us  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  The  prophet  makes  no  special  reference  to 
civil  or  political  affairs,  or  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
His  object  is  to  reach  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation 
through  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  the  country,— to 
bring  his  countrymen  as  penitent  suppliants  before  J".  In  a 
matter  of  that  kind  it  is  the  priests  that  should  take  the  lead. 
And  the  prophet's  appeal  to  the  priestly  party  is  appropriate. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  prophet  makes  no  mention  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  But  why  should  he?  His  view  is  conhiwj 
to  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  Judah.  Negative  evidence 
—such  as  the  non-mention  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  of  a 
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Umm  of  Judah— cannot  counterbalance  the  positive  evidence 
domed  tram  the  people*  named  in  the  book,  and  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  prophet  in  behalf  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
question  la,  '  Whether  a  judgment  auch  as  Joel  depicts  forms 
a  suitable  theme  for  a  prophetic  book?'  If  it  does,  the  absence 
Of  references  found  in  other  books  of  prophecy,  which  cover 
a  much  wider  field  and  deal  with  subjects  of  various  kinds, 
oannot  safely  be  pressed  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  date. 

The  Importance  attached  to  the  ritual  is  held  to  favour  a  late 
date.  The  question  of  the  ritual  Is  raised,  generally,  by  the 
prominence  assigned  to  the  priests,  and,  tpeciftcaUy,  by  the 
mention  of  fasting,  and  of  the  daily  offering.  Fasting,  in  con- 
nexion with  an  unexpected  calamity,  was  a  common  practice 
from  an  early  period  of  Israel's  history  in  Canaan  (cf.  2  8  1 12 
ttl',  1  K  21*  11*7).  The  reference  to  fasting  in  Jl  is  quite 
consistent  with  an  early  date.  The  arrangements  for  the  daily 
offering  are  found  in  P  (Ex  BPS-").  Whatever  date  may  be 
assigned  to  P,  the  offering  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
was  an  ancient  practioe,  with  the  ritual  of  which  the  people 
would  be  familiar  (cf.  2  K  16U-").  The  direct  references  to 
ritual  in  Jl  are  as  consistent  with  an  early  as  with  a  late  date. 
Moreover,  devotion  to  ceremonial  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  post- 
exilic  times.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  generation  of  Israelites 
was  more  attentive  to  external  observances  than  those  ad- 
dressed by  Amos  (cf.  Am  »*•*  6*>-JS).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Judah  to  the  days  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is  IX  and,  later,  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  (cf.  Jor  7).  It  is  urged,  however,  that  Joel  attaches 
quite  a  special  importance  to  the  ritual.  The  interruption  of 
the  daily  offering  is  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant 
between  J"  and  Israel.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  view  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  any  period  between  Amos 
and  the  Exile.  The  question  is, '  Whether  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  assign  such  an  estimate  of  the  ritual  to  poet-exilic  times 
than  to  an  early  period  of  reformation  like  that  under  Jehoiada?' 
If  Mai  may  be  trusted.  Pharisaism  was  as  unspiritual  in  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  as  it  was  in  the  most  degenerate  days  before  the 
Exile.  The  information  available  for  the  post-exilic  period  is 
scanty ;  such  as  it  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  support  the 
simple,  spiritual  explanation  of  Joel. 

In  addition  to  the  general  character  and  teach- 
ing of  the  book,  there  are  special  expressions  which 
are  held  to  favour  a  late  date.  It  is  argued  that 
eh.  3  [Heb.  4]  L  n  presuppose  the  exile  of  Judah. 
Bat  the  words  rendered  'to  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah'  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Jews  are  actually  to  be  brought  back  from  exile. 
If  this  literal  interpretation  is  insisted  on,  it 
follows  that  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  a  date  between  B.C.  586  and 
536  must  be  found — a  most  unlikely  period  for  a 

rphet  like  Joel.  To  say  that  the  restoration 
B.C.  636  is  inadequate,  in  view  of  the  brilliant 
promises  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  and  that  a 
restoration  of  a  more  glorious  character  must  lie 
in  the  future,  is  simply  to  give  up  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words.  In  these  circum- 
stances, usage  must  be  carefully  considered.  The 
words  'to  bring  again  the  captivity'  seem  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  'to  reverse  a  line  of  pro- 
cedure.' Chastisement  is  to  have  an  end,  and  that 
is  to  be  followed  bv  proofs  of  the  divine  favour 
(of.  Dt  30»,  Am  0",  Hos  6",  Jer  29"  30*-"  [where 
the  expression  is  applied  to  the  tents  of  Jacob], 
48"  [where  the  words  are  applied  to  Moab]).  More- 
over, it  should  be  noted  that  the  turning  of  the 
captivity  is  to  take  place  in  the  same  period  as 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and,  chronologically, 
is  associated  with  the  finaljudgment  of  the  nations 
hostile  to  the  Church.  The  prophet  emphasizes 
this  note  of  time,  ch.  3  [Heb.  4]  » :— '  behold,  in 
those  days,  and  in  that  time.'  If  this  period  was 
ushered  in  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost — as  St.  Peter 
teaches  (Ao  21**) — the  turning  of  the  captivity 
and  the  judging  of  the  nations  are  thrown  into 
Christian  times,  and  the  reference  to  the  Bab.  exile 
falls  to  the  ground.  Nor  does  the  mention  of  the 
Ionians  require  a  date  in  the  Per*,  or  Gr.  period. 
The  reference  to  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philis- 
tines (3*  [Heb.  44])  connects  the  prophet's  message 
with  his  contemporaries ;  the  charge  against  these 
peoples  is  that  they  sold  Jews  as  slaves  to  the 
Ionians.  The  Ionians  were  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  before  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  And  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor  offered  the  nearest  market- 
place for  the  sale  of  slaves  conveyed  in  Phoen. 
vessels.   Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  available, 


if  used  as  in  the  case  of  other  books  of  prophecy, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  more  favourable  to  • 
pre-exilic  than  to  a  post-exilic  date. 

v.  Doctrine. — Joel  contains  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  prophetic  teaching.  The  calamities 
of  life  are  the  fruit  of  sin.  The  punishment  of 
sin  cannot  be  escaped  without  repentance.  Sin- 
cere repentance  will  secure  forgiveness,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  divine  favour.  Further,  such 
a  calamity  as  Joel  describes  is  severe  enough,  and 
deliverance  from  it  a  great  blessing ;  but  there  is 
a  final  judgment  and  deliverance  of  which  these 
are  but  types.  Joel  uses  a  grave  occurrence  of  his 
own  day  as  a  basis  for  a  prediction  concerning  the 
last  times,  when,  on  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
the  cycle  of  judgment  shall  close,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  of  J"  shall  be  complete.  To 
that  day  of  the  Lord  the  prophet  sees  all  things 
tending.  The  locust  invasion  appears  to  be  a 
harbinger  of  that  day ;  hence  the  earnestness  of 
the  prophet's  appeal  to  the  people.  Such,  gener- 
ally, is  the  teaching  of  the  book— the  day  of  the 
Lord  being  the  most  important  subject. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  of  the  imagery 
and  thought  of  Joel  appears  in  other  books  of 
Scripture.  If  the  date  is  early,  later  writers  lie 
under  very  special  obligations  to  the  author  of 
this  short  book.  The  .nost  striking  part  of  the 
imagery  is  that  connected  with  the  locusts,  which 
appear  as  agents  in  divine  judgments  from  the 
time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  down  to  the  close 
of  the  present  dispensation  (cf.  Ex  IV;  Rev  V  ). 
For  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  speedy  approach  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  locust  invasion,  cf.  Ex  lO"*, 
Is  13*t,  Ezk  32",  Am  8»,  Mt  24",  Mk  IS*"-,  Lk 
21*\  Bev  6"*.  In  ch.  3  [Heb.  4]  a  two  figures 
occur  which  appear  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
Bk.  of  Rev.  The  first  is  that  of  the  harvest 
(cf.  Hos  6",  Jer  51",  Mt  13",  Rev  14"4-).  The 
second  is  that  of  the  wine-press  (cf.  Is  63*,  La  lu, 
Rev  141"-).  Noteworthy  also  is  the  figure  of  the 
fountain  proceeding  from  the  house  of  J",  when 
His  people  are  restored  to  His  favour,  and  water- 
ing the  dry  acacia- wady  (ch.  3  [He  4]  u ;  cf.  Ezk 
47><S  Zee  13* 14*,  Rev  22»).  In  the  promise  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  Joel  seems  to  have  given 
expression  to  a  glimpse  into  NT  times,  with  which 
he  was  specially  favoured.  His  words  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  NT  Church,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  end  of  our  NT  dispensation,  to  express  the 
sum  of  blessing  bestowed  by  God  on  His  true 
people  (cf.  Nu  ll"-»,  Zee  12">,  Ao  2,«\  Jn  16»>. 

Not  less  important  are  the  two  closely  allied 
truths  regarding  the  remnant  and  the  called  (2") 
[Heb.  34].  For  the  former,  cf.  Ob v  (where  the 
language  is  the  same  as  in  Jl),  Is  6U  (and  various 
other  passages),  Mic  5*-»-»  [Heb.  *•*•'],  Jer  317*, 
Ro  11  6*\  For  the  latter,  of.  Ro  O7"-.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  in  this  OT  book,  the  truth  is  distinctly 
laid  down  that  (as  Ewald  puts  it)  'no  man  may 
boast  of  a  right  to  redemption'  (Prophet*  of  OT, 
Eng.  tr.  i.  137). 

This  investigation  might  be  pushed  further,  but 
enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  Bk.  of 
Jl  and  other  books  of  Scripture  have  a  great  deal 
in  common.* 

The  style  of  Joel  is  dear  and  of  a  high  order,  and  the  language 
comparatively  pure.  One  of  his  words  for  the  locusts  (DJ{)  occurs 

•  Is  18»  (cf .  Jl  1"),  Am  1»  (cf .  Jl  8  [Heb.  4]  1«).  Am  V*  (cf .  Jl  S 

Eeb.  4)  >•),  raise  dl  rectly  the  question  of  quotations.  This  point 
■  not  been  discussed,  because,  in  the  case  of  such  a  book  as 
the  OT,  an  argument  founded  on  quotations  is  extremely  pre- 
carious. That  quotations  occur  in  the  passages  just  mentioned 
is  scarcely  doubtful.  The  question  is,  'Who  quotes?'  The 
words  of  Jl  »*  occur  quite  naturally  in  a  highly  poetio  passage. 
The  same  words  in  Am  1*  seem  to  be  chosen  sa  a  sort  of  text 
for  the  prophet's  discourse.  And  the  reasonable  view  is  that 
in  this  case,  Jl  is  the  original  source. 
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elsewhere  only  in  Am  4>.  This,  partly,  led  Bleek  to  the  eon- 
oloaion  thas  the  locust  invasion  described  in  Jl  wu  the  same 
as  that  referred  to  in  Am,  and  that  the  two  prophets  belonged 
to  the  same  period— Joel  being  the  earlier.  If  this  view  is 
accepted,  the  perplexing  expression  "jVnyri  (the  northern,  S") 
admits  of  a  comparatively  easy  explanation.  A  north  wind  is 
all  that  is  required  to  bring  the  locusts  from  the  northern 
kingdom  into  Judah. 

Lrrxurou,— Pocock,  On*,  on  Joel,  Oxford,  1691 ;  Oredner, 
Joel  iberi.  u.  trkL,  Halle,  1831 ;  Wiinsche,  Weisiag.  d.  Proph. 
Joel,  Leipzig,  1872 ;  Merx,  Dis  Prophetit  d.  Joel  u.  ihr»  Aus- 
leper,  Halle,  1878  (specially  valuable  on  account  of  the  detailed 
history  of  the  exposition);  Pusey,  Minor  Prophet*,  1860; 
Driver,  LOT*  807  ff.,  also  Joel  and  Amoe  in  Camb.  Bible,  1897 ; 
Hiteig,  KL  Proph.*,  1831;  Oomill,  Einleit.*  174  L,  Dor  israel 
Prophetxsmus,  163:  Wildeboer,  AT  Lit.  345  ff. ;  Gustav  Preuss, 
Joel,  vnUr  betonderer  Ruckticht  dor  Zeitfrage,  Halle,  1889 ; 
Kirkpatrick,  Doct.  of  Prophets,  46  ff. ;  Findlay,  Bke.  o/  the 
Prophets,  L  94 fl. ;  Wellhansen.  Klein.  Proph.  569.,  20711.; 
W.  R.  Smith,  art.  Jon  In  9th  ed.  of  Bne.  Brit;  Farrar,  Minor 
Prophett,  llSff. :  Ewald,  Prophets,  Eng.  tr.  L  107  ff. ;  Beuas, 
AT,  U.  47  0. ;  Nowack,  KL  Proph.  1897 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  Twelve 
Prophet*,  voL  U.  1898 ;  Cheyne,  Founders  qf  OT  CriL  312 ;  A. 
a  Davidson  in  Expositor,  March  1888;  Oray,  ibid.  Sept.  1893 ; 
Kuenen,  HisL-Crit.  Ond.i  iL  68 ;  Oort  In  Th.  TtyL  (1876)  362  S. ; 
Matthes  in  Th,  TM.  (1886)  84-68,  129-160,  OB87)  357-381 ; 
Holxinger  In  ZATWQS&)  89-18L        G.  G.  CAMERON. 

JOELAH  (T^tntr,  text  doubtful,  see  Kittel  in 
SB0T.  While  LXX  A  has  '1<*M,  B  has  'EX«t).— 
A  warrior  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  127. 

J0EZER  (ijifi*  'J'  is  help,'  B 'Iwfdpo,  A  lofdap). 
—One  of  David's  followers  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12». 

JOGBEHAH  (arjjj; ;  LXX  in  Nn  *al  tywo-ar  afa-ds, 
in  Jg  'ItyepiX,  B).—A  town  of  Gad  in  Gilead,  Nu 
32",  named  also  in  connexion  with  Gideon's  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites,  Jg  8".  It  is  the  present  rain 
Jubeihah  (or  Ajbexhdt),  N.W.  from  Rabbath- 
ammon,  and  about  midway  between  that  place 
and  es-Salt  There  are  remains  of  a  considerable 
Soman  town,  and  the  position  is  suitable  for  the 
line  of  Gideon's  pursuit,  from  Succoth  to  Penuel 
and  thence  S.E.  to  Jogbehah.  There  are  three 
groups  of  ruins,  hence  the  plur.  AjbeihAt. 

LiTOATou. — SEP  voL  L  under  the  Arabic  name :  Burok- 
hardt,  Syria,  361 ;  Oliphant,  Land  of  Gilead,  2S2 ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal*  288:  Ewald.  OVI  U.  647 n. ;  Buhl,  GAP  261; 
Q.  A.  Smith,  HOHL  686 ;  Dillmann  on  Nu  82* jMoors  on  Jg  8". 

C.  R.  CONDKR. 

J0QLI  CV}:).— The  Danite  chief  who  took  part 
fat  the  division  of  the  land,  Nu  34*  P. 


J0HAHAH  fijoV;  LXX  l«rd,  M,  'Ic*rd>, 
luarr&w,  'ludnas).— i.  2  K  25",  Jer  40M3*  (see 
Azabiah,  No.  23,  and  Gedaliah),  the  son  of 
Eareah,  chief  of  '  the  captains  of  the  forces,'  who 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  joined  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah.  Johanan  seems  to  have  been  a  shrewd 
man ;  and,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  would 
certainly  ensue  if  Isnmael's  plot  were  successful, 
he  not  only  joined  the  other  captains  in  warning 
Gedaliah,  but  in  a  secret  interview  pressed  in  vain 
to  be  himself  permitted  to  assassinate  Ishmael. 
When  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  became  known,  J. 
pursued  after  Ishmael,  who  was  carrying  captive 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews.  The  murderer  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  (Jer  411-1*);  but  J. 
recovered  the  captives,  and  brought  them  to  a 
khan  (?)  near  Bethlehem,  Geruth-chimham  (see  2  S 
19",  Lk  27),  whence  they  might  start  for  Egypt. 
The  politic  J.  foresaw  that  the  captains  would  be 
held  responsible  by  the  Chaldsean  authorities  for  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  the  escape  of  the  assassin. 
Having  thus  determined,  J.  and  all  the  people 
consulted  Jeremiah,  earnestly  affirming  their  re- 
solve to  follow  at  all  risks  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Lord ;  but  the  answer  being  strongly  adverse  to 


their  leaving  their  own  land,  they  accused  Jeremiah 
of  being  a  false  prophet,  under  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  Baruch,  and  carried  off  to  Egypt  both 
the  prophet  and  his  scribe.  2.  1  Ch  3U  eldest  son 
of  Josiah,  not  the  same  as  Jehoahaz ;  for  (a) 
Jehoahaz  was  not  the  eldest  son  (see  2  K23"-"); 
and  (0)  he  is  mentioned  in  this  verse  as  Shall  um. 
Johanan  possibly  predeceased  his  father.  3.  1  Ch 
3*»  a  post-exilic  prince  of  the  line  of  David.  4, 
1  Ch  6s" M  a  high  priest,  perhaps  under  Rehoboam, 
father  of  Azanah,  No.  8.  8.  6.  1  Ch  12*- »  two 
warriors  who  came  to  David  to  Ziklag,  a  Bcnjam- 
ite  and  a  Gadite  respectively.  7.  Ezr  8"  (Joannes, 

1  Es  8")  one  of  those  who  returned  with  Ezra.  8. 

2  Ch  28u  an  Ephraimite,  father  of  Azasiah, 
No.  17.  The  Heb.  is  JW**  Jehohanan.  9.  See 
Jonathan,  No.  6,  and  Jehohanan,  No.  3. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JOHN  fludntp). — Five  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Apocr.  1.  The  father  of  Matta- 
thias,  and  grandfather  of  the  five  Maccabeean 
brothers  (1  Mac  2").  2.  J.,  sumamed  Caddis  or 
(KV)  Gaddis  (wh.  see),  the  eldest  son  of  Matta- 
thias  (1  Mac  21,  where  inferior  MSS  read  'luanir ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  vi.  1).  In  B.C.  161  he  was  slain  by 
the  'sons  of  Jambri'  [Jambri]  (1  Mac  9*"*1;  Jos. 
Ant.  xill.  L  2-4).  In  2  Mac  8n,  and  perhaps 
again  10",  he  is  by  mistake  called  Joseph.  3.  The 
father  of  Eupolemus  (1  Mac  8",  2  Mac  4U,  Joa. 
Ant.  xn.  x.  6),  who  was  sent  by  Judas  Maccalxeus 
as  an  ambassador  to  Rome.  Trie  passage  in  2  Mac 
speaks  of  certain  royal  privileges  obtained  for  the 
Jews  by  this  J.,  but  disregarded  by  Epiphanes. 
The  privileges  referred  to  are  probably  those 
granted  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xn. 
ui.  3),  among  which  was  the  right  of  being  governed 
according  to  their  own  laws.  4.  An  envoy,  who 
together  with  another  named  ABSALOM  (which  see) 
was  sent  by  the  Jews  to  treat  with  Lysias  (2  Mac 
U17).  8.  One  of  the  elder  sons  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee  (1  Mac  16'),  commonly  known  as  J. 
Hyrcanus  (cf.  Joe.  Ant.  xm.  vii  4),  and  described 
as  'a  (valiant)  man'  (1  Mao  13"),  was  appointed 
by  his  father  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
stationed  at  Gazara.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Judas  he  defeated  Cendersus  (1  Mao 
161-",  of.  Jos.  Ant.  xm.  vii  3).  When  his  father 
and  brothers  had  been  murdered  by  Ptolemy  at 
Dok  near  Jericho,  J.,  who  was  then  at  Gazara, 
received  warning  of  their  fate,  and,  having  put  to 
death  the  men  sent  to  assassinate  him,  secured  the 
position  of  high  priest,  which  had  been  made 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon  B.C.  135  (1  Mao 
16"-*,  cf.  14«).  See  Maccabees. 

H.  A  White. 
JOHN  (Ae  4*). — A  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  is 
mentioned,  at  which  there  are  said  to  have  been 
gathered  together  'the  rulers,  the  elders,  and  the 
scribes,  with  Annas  the  high  priest,  and  Caiaphas, 
and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  all  who  were  of  the 
high  priestly  family.'  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  either  John  or  Alexander  (wh.  see),  and  the 
attempts  made  to  connect  the  names  with  other 
historical  characters  (such  as  Johanan  ben-Sakkai) 
are  more  than  improbable.       A  C.  Head  lam. 

JOHN,  Father  of  Simon  Pbteb.— In  Jn  1*  the 
true  reading  is  "SXiua  &  ulot  'loidrov,  in  21  ,*- 17  Zlfujs 
'IudVov.  The  Veins  Interpretatio  Latino  of  Origen 
(»'»  Matth.  torn.  xv.  14,  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  xiiL  1295) 
auotes  a  passage  from  the  Gospel  according  to  th* 
Hebrews  in  which  the  words  occur,  'Simon,  JUi 
Joanne,  facilius  est  camel  um  intrare  per  foramen 
acus  quam  divitem  in  regnum  cjelorum '  (cf.  Hil- 
genfeld,  Evang.  secundum  Hebraos,  pp.  16,  25), 
a  passage,  however,  which  has  no  place  in  the 
Greek  text  Further,  a  cursive  MS  (Matt  Mk  )  of 
the  9th  rentury  (Tisch.  Not.  Cod.  Sin  p.  58)  hat 
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four  marginal  glosses,  in  which  to  IovScuk&w  {sc.  e6ay- 
yfktor]  is  referred  to.  One  of  these  agrees  with  a 
fragment  quoted  by  Jerome  from  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  so  that  it  appears  that  these 
scholia  reproduce  matter  from  that  Gospel.  On 
Mt  W  (Ba/MurS)  there  is  the  note :  tA  lovSaacbv  vtt 
Iwarrov  (see  Handmann,  Das  Hebrderevang., '  Texte 
n.  Untersuch.,'  v.  pp.  65,  85).  There  is  sufficient 
evidence,  therefore,  that  John  was  found  in  the 
Oospel  according  to  the  Hebrew  as  the  name  of  the 
apostle's  father. 

In  Mt  16"  the  father's  name  is  given  as  Jonas — 
Xlfiup  Bapunro.*  In  the  LXX  we  find  that  not  only 
is  pert'  represented  in  B  by  'lw&  in  2  K  25s  and  by 
lurdr  in  Jer  47  (40)*,  but  even  ijr/irr;  (1  Ch  26s)  is 
represented  in  B  by  IwSt,  in  A  by  'Iwd> ;  cf.  1  Ch 
12&  (lui,),  Ezr  81*,  Neh  6»,  1  Es  V,  Jer  43  (50) « 
(If*).  There  is  ground,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
elusion  in  the  case  in  question  that  'Imat  is  a 
contraction  of  'Iudnjs  (so  Keim,  Geschiehte  Jesu  von 
Nazara,  ii.  p.  213  [iii  p.  261,  Eng.  tr.] ;  see  esp. 
Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Revision,  p.  159  n.). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  here  an 
instance  of  a  double  name.  Such  double  names 
were  not  uncommon ;  see  Znnz, '  Namen  der  Juden,' 
in  his  Gesammclte  Schriften,  ii.  p.  15,  who  among 
instances  of  double  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  names 
adduces  J och&nan -Joseph  (Gittin,  f.  346).  More 
common  were  the  cases  in  which  to  a  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  name  was  added  a  Greek  or  Roman  name 
— the  latter  being  often  chosen  so  as  to  make  an 
assonance  with  the  former.  Familiar  instances 
are  Saul-Paulus  (see  Deissmann,  Bibelstndien,  p. 
181  ff.),  Joseph-Justus  (Ac  1").  It  seems  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  the  name  of  St.  Peter's 
father  was  J ona-J ochanan  or  Jona- Johannes.  The 
latter  name  was  so  common  (see  e.g.  the  Index  to 
Josephus,  or  Pape,  Wbrterbuch)  that  it  must  have 
been  familiar  to  Gentiles  (cf .  inscription  at  Ancyra, 
CIG  4045),  and  in  intercourse  with  them  would 
have  something  of  the  convenience  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  name. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  harmonizing  expedient 
Is  found  in  a  note  of  the  Paris  MSS.  Reg.  1789, 

1026,  Utrpos  naV  krSpiat  &St\<f>ol,  in  rarpdt  'lura,  prp-pin 

Iowa,  or  (as  it  is  otherwise  read)  ix  mrpis  'Iudwov, 
/ufTpbt  'lura!  (see  Lightfoot,  ubi  supra). 

F.  H.  Chask. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ("ludynjt  i  BoTrumJj).— 

L  Source!  of  Information. 
B.  The  Facta  of  John's  Life  and  Ministry, 
lit  John's  Work  and  Teaching, 
tr.  John'*  Relation  to  OhrisL 

L  Sources. — In  regard  to  John  the  Baptist  we 
have  practically  no  sources  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion outside  the  NT  besides  the  passage  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  xvm.  v.  2),  referred  to  by  Eus.  (HE  i.  11). 
The  fullest  account  is  that  of  St.  Luke,  with  which 
that  of  St.  Matthew  agrees  closely,  so  far  as  the 
time  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  is 
concerned.  St.  Mark's  notices  are  very  brief. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  differ  from  the  others 
in  recording  only  the '  witness '  of  John  the  Baptist 
after  our  Lord's  baptism,  while  Mt  and  Lk  give 
his  prophetic  teaching  te/ore  that  event.  The 
relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  others,  in  this 
connexion,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
monographs,  bucIi  as  that  of  Boissonas,  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

ii.  Life  and  Ministry. — John  the  Baptist  was 
the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth.  The  latter 
was  'of  the  daughters  of  Aaron'  (Lk  1*),  while 
Zacharias  belonged  to  the  course  of  Abiah  (wh.  see), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided.    His  priestly  descent  on  both 

•  In  the  LXX  of  Jonah  the  name  la  declined— 'UWu,  b»i», 

(i>). 


sides  brings  into  stronger  contrast  the  prophetic 
character  of  his  work.  We  cannot  determine 
exactly  either  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Dates  varying  from  B.C.  6  to  B.C.  3  have  been 
assigned  to  it,  and  Lk  1**  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  three  months  before  that  of  our  Lord. 
In  regard  to  the  place,  it  is  argued  that  Zacharias 
must  have  lived  in  one  of  the  priestly  towns ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  priests  often  lived  else- 
where. It  is  still  more  arbitrary  to  pick  out  one 
of  the  priestly  towns  and  fix  on  Hebron  (Othon, 
Lex.  Rabbin.  324).  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence 
for  reading  Juttah  in  Lk  1",  though  this  place, 
which  lay  a  little  S.  of  Hebron,  is  mentioned 
(Jos  15s*  21")  as  a  priestly  town.  A  tradition, 
resting  on  the  evidence  of  the  Russian  abbot 
Daniel  (c.  A.D.  1113),  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a 
monk  of  St.  Sabas  (Didon,  Life  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr. 
App.  D),  fixes  the  residence  of  Zacharias  At  'A  in 
Karim,  a  village  to  the  N.W.  of  Bethlehem.  We 
cannot  go  behind  the  vague  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
who  mentions  (1")  *a  city  of  Judah  in  the  hill 
country.'  Of  John's  early  life  and  training  St. 
Luke,  our  sole  authority,  tells  us  very  little.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  two  verses  which  state  that 
*  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him '  {1"),  and 
that '  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel'  (lw).  To  these  may  be  added  the 
words  of  the  angel  Gabriel  (Lk  lu),  '  He  shall 
drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  he  shall  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's 
womb.' 

With  these  few  details  we  have  to  pass  over  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years  which  preceded  his 
drdfattt  (cf.  Lk  101,  Ac  I*»),  and  can  only  speculate 
on  the  question  (which  is  of  some  interest  in 
reference  to  Jn  1")  whether  our  Lord  was  person- 
ally known  to  him  (as  their  relationship  would 
seem  to  necessitate)  or  not.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  elaborate  accumulation  of  dates 
given  by  St.  Luke  (S1**),  combined  with  the 
expression  (unique  in  the  NT) '  the  word  of  God 
came,'  is  meant  to  mark  the  beginning  of  John's 
ministry,  and  to  emphasize  its  prophetic  character. 
If  (see  Chronology  of  the  NT,  vol.  L  p.  405)  we 
may  assign  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  to 
A.D.  25-26,  then  this  is  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  John's  ministry.  We  cannot  determine  how 
long  after  this  beginning  the  incident  of  our  Lord's 
baptism  occurred,  and  the  arguments  used  to  show 
that  this  interval  was  long  (Didon,  I.e.)  or  short 
(Weiss)  are  not  decisive.  The  only  definite  fact 
to  notice  is  that  the  first  passover  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  (see  Chronology  of  NT,  p.  405)  is  that 
of  A.D.  27,  and  therefore  the  baptism  must  be  fixed 
before  that  time.  To  the  period  following  Christ's 
baptism  is  to  be  assigned  the  carefully  defined 
record  of  Jn  V*"41,  while  the  Synoptic  account 
belongs  to  the  period  which  precedes  that  event. 

How  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  Christ's 
baptism  and  John's  imprisonment  is  the  next 

Ennt  to  consider.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  (1)  that 
k  31*- 80  mentions  the  imprisonment  before  our 
Lord's  baptism,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
completing  the  references  to  John  before  passing 
to  our  Lord's  ministry ;  (2)  that  Mt  4*»  and  Mk  1" 
connect  our  Lord's  first  journey  into  Galilee  with 
the  imprisonment,  and  make  it  follow  that  event  in 
time ;  (3)  that  St.  John  mentions  a  short  stay  in 
Galilee  and  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  for  the  passover, 
and  then  makes  the  definite  statement  that '  John 
was  not  yet  cast  into  prison'  (3M).  We  must 
either  assume,  therefore,  that  Jn  is  at  variance  with 
Mt  and  Mk,  or  that  the  visit  to  Galilee  which  he 
records  preceded  our  Lord's  public  ministry  there. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable  explanation,  and 
in  that  case  the  visit  of  Ml  4"  and  Mk  V*  may  be 
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identified  with  that  of  Jn  4*.  At  any  rate,  for 
determining  the  date  of  the  imprisonment,  Jn's 
statements  are  more  important,  for  that  event 
most  have  been  subsequent  to  the  passorer  of 
A.D.  27 ;  farther,  if  we  may  press  the  allusion  in 
Jn  4" — Trrpifijp>6t  iertr  xal  i  Btfuojiin  tpytrai — our 
Lord's  journey  into  Galilee  will  have  taken  place 
not  very  long  after  the  passover,  and  if  we  may 
also  use  the  statements  of  Mt  and  Mk  which  assign 
the  imprisonment  as  the  reason  of  our  Lord's 
going  into  Galilee,  then  we  may  fix  the  imprison- 
ment early  in  A.D.  27.  One  incident  is  related 
during  that  imprisonment  (Mt  11*,  Lk  7U),  viz. 
the  message  sent  by  John  through  his  disciples  to 
ask  our  Lord  whether  He  was  the  Messiah.  This 
is  definitely  connected,  in  St.  Matthew's  account, 
with  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  ;  in  St.  Luke 
it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  report  of  Christ's 
ministry  in  Galilee,  and  especially  of  the  Raising 
of  the  Widow's  Son.  If,  therefore,  we  follow  Mt, 
this  incident  would  be  some  time  between  April 
and  June  of  the  same  year ;  nor  would  the  latter 
month  allow  too  little  tune  for  the  completion  of 
the  Galilean  tour  required  by  St.  Luke's  narrative. 

The  last  event  to  which  we  have  to  try  and 
assign  a  date  is  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
recorded  Mt  14**,  Mk  «"«•.  Little  weight  can  be 
attached  to  the  almost  universal  commemoration 
of  this  event  on  Aug.  29  (Nilles,  Kalend.  Utr. 
Eccles.),  though  it  certainly  represents  a  compara- 
tively early  usage.  We  cannot  base  any  argument 
on  the  context  in  Mt  and  Mk,  for  in  both  the 
account  is  inserted  parenthetically  to  explain 
Herod's  statement  that  John  was  'risen  from  the 
dead ' ;  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  news  of  his 
death  in  Mt  14u  leads  on  at  once  to  the  miracle  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Nor  can  we 
fix  the  date  of  John's  death  by  its  coincidence 
with  the  ytriam  of  Herod  Antipas.  Herod's 
reluctance  (Mt  14*)  to  put  John  to  death  may,  but 
need  not,  imply  a  considerable  interval  between 
his  imprisonment  and  death ;  thus  Re  nan  ( Vie  de 
Jesus,  ch.  vii.)  puts  the  arrest  in  the  summer  of  29, 
and  the  death  on  the  birthday  of  Herod  Antipas 
in  30.*  We  may  perhaps  safely  argue  that  nis 
death  had  taken  place  before  the  unnamed  feast 
of  Jn  &,  for  during  our  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
on  that  occasion  he  refers  to  John's  witness  as  past 
( Jn  5*  fy) ;  and  though  it  is  possible  to  argue  that 
his  witness  was  closed  by  his  imprisonment,  it  is 
more  natural  to  refer  the  expression  to  his  death. 
John's  death  therefore  took  place  before  the  feast 
of  Jn  5>,  that  is,  certainly  before  the  second  pass- 
over  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  but  how  long  before 
must  depend  on  the  interpretation  given  to  Jn  &. 
It  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  28.  According  to  tradition  (Theodt.  HE  iiu  3), 
John  was  buried  at  Samaria. 

The  scene  of  John's  ministry  will  be  placed 
partly  in  the  desert  of  Judasa  (Mt  31),  in  which  it 
began,  and  partly  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  more 
definitely  near  the  fords  (Bethabara  [which  see]  = 
'  place  of  crossing  over'),  either  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethshean  or  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jericho.  Two  places  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  his  'baptism,'  viz.  Bethany  or 
Bethabara  ( Jn  Is),  and  JEnon  near  to  Salim  ( Jn  3s), 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethshean. 
From  Jn  3*,  and  also  from  the  fact  of  his  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas,  we  infer 
that  he  probably  spent  some  time  in  Persea. 

iii.  John's  work  and  Teaching.— (o)  The 
name  i pamaHfl  or  4  ^orrifwr  (whether  given  to  him 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name 
or  not)  indicates  the  feature  of  his  work  which 
attracted  special  attention.    It  was  used  of  him 

*  These  datea  are,  of  oourae,  later  than  thoaa  In  the  article  or. 
OHtoaouMT  or  NT,  which  U  here  followed. 


during  his  lifetime  by  his  disciples  (Lk  7"),  and  that 
the  term  is  not  due  to  the  evangelist  is  clear  from 
Lk  3'  7U  etc,  where  John  is  by  him  called  son  of 
Zacharias,  or  simply  John.  The  term  is  used  of 
him  also  during  his  lifetime  by  our  Lord  (Mt  llua 
who,  however,  also  uses  the  name  John  simply 
U.a.  Mt  11"),  by  Herodias  (Mt  14"),  by  Herod  after 
John's  death  (Mt  14*),  and  by  the  evangelist* 
Mt  and  Mk  but  not  Lk  and  Jn.  In  regard  to  his 
baptism,  we  gather  that  his  right  to  perform  the 
ceremony  was  questioned,  inasmuch  as  (Jn  1*)  it 
was  connected,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  only 
with  the  Messiah  (cf.  Ezlc  36s,  Zee  13>  etc.),  with 
Elias  as  His  forerunner,  and  with  '  the  prophet* 
(».«.  of  Dt  18u).  John  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
received  a  special  commission  from  God  to  baptize 
(Jn  Is),  though  this  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  angel's 
message  to  Zacharias,  and  he  seems  (Jn  3s)  to  de- 
fend our  Lord's  baptism  ( Jn  3s,  but  cf .  4*)  by  basing 
it  on  a  similar  divine  commission.  The  import  of 
the  rite  was  early  a  question  of  discussion  (Jn  3s), 
nor  does  the  language  of  the  evangelists  make 
clear  what  was  understood  by  it ;  for  while  Mk  1* 
Lk  3*  define  it  as  'a  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins,'  Mt  3U  speaks  of  it  as  a  baptism 
tit  (rip)  lur&rowr ;  but  lurhiota  can  hardly  have  been 
the  object  of  the  rite,  for  it  was  preceded  (Mt,  Mk) 
by  a  confession  of  sin  The  submission  of  a  Jew 
to  the  rite  was,  so  far,  an  act  involving  /terireta,  in 
that  it  implied  that  he  put  himself  in  the  same 
position  towards  the  coming  fSaaiKtia  rur  ouporur 
which  the  proselyte  took  up  towards  the  old  Jewish 
dispensation ;  it  implied  that  he  rested  no  longer 
on  his  privileged  position  as  a  Jew,  but  realized 
his  individual  responsibility  in  regard  to  sin.  This 
comes  near  to  Sabatier's  explanation  (see  Lit. 
below)  of  the  rite  as  '  consecrating  a  new  Israel,' 
and  would  perhaps  best  explain  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  words,  in  regard  to  Himself,  that  a  sub- 
mission to  John's  baptism  was  (Mt  3U)  a  fulfilment, 
i.e.  »  complete  realization,  of  what  was  meant  by 
Sucatoertni,  as  something  which  consisted  not  merely 
in  external  rites,  but  involved  moral  claims.  Our 
Lord  implies  that  John's  baptism  was  from  heaven 
(Mk  11s);  and  the  refusal  of  the  Pharisees  and 
lawyers  to  receive  it  is  in  itself  a  virtual  rejection 
of  God's  purpose,  while  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
publicans  and  the  people  showed  a  truer  recognition 
on  their  part  of  what  the  righteousness  of  God 
really  jmeant  (Lk  7s- s  iSuaducv  rev  Otto).  We 
may  notice,  too  (Mt  21s),  that  our  Lord  regards 
John  as  coming  eV  iSf  Juceuotrtfnft.  So  that  we  may 
regard  John's  baptism  as  emphasizing  the  true 
nature  of  tiKaioairrr). 

(j3)  We  pass  from  his  baptism  to  (1)  his  position 
as  a  teacher;  (2)  the  language  in  which  that 
teaching  was  conveyed  ;  (3)  its  underlying  ideas. 

(1)  The  angel  Gabriel  connects  with  him  (Lk  ln) 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (4*-  *),  but  precludes  the 
idea  that  Elias  would  return  in  person  as  many 
expected  (see  Geux,  I.e.  p.  73  ff.),  by  saying  that 
John  should  come  in  'the  spirit  and  power'  of 
Elias.  That  he  was  Elias  come  in  the  flesh  John 
himself  (Jn  lu)  denied,  while  Christ  affirmed  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  really  the  Elias  who  was  to 
precede  the  Messiah's  coming  (Mt  11M  l?""1*). 
The  other  prophecy  which  was  applied  to  John  the 
Baptist  by  himself  (Jn  Is")  and  also  by  the  evange- 
lists (Mt  3>,  Mk  la)  is  that  of  Is  40».  He  was  then 
'  more  than  a  prophet,'  as  himself  the  subject  of 
prophecy.  But  he  was  also  essentially  a  prophet, 
and  as  such  St.  Luke  introduces  him  in  the  unique 
expression  already  noticed,  as  such  Zacharias  refers 
to  him  (Lk  l7*  irpo^njt  'Tifrlarov  ieXij#i)o-t)),  as  such 
Christ  regarded  him  (Mt  11"),  and  the  people  as  a 
rule  (but  cf.  Mt  11")  accepted  him  as  a  prophet 
(Mt  14s  31-«j.  In  regard  to  his  special  mission  we 
must  refer  also  to  the  words  used  of  him  in  Jn  1*  3s 
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(drsrraXpeVat)  and  Mt  11"  {trfytanu).  It  is  then 
as  'the  last  of  the  prophets'  and  as  such  closing 
the  dispensation  of  'the  law  and  the  prophets^ 
(Mt  11",  Lk  16")  that  we  specially  think  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

(2)  When  we  pass  to  the  language  in  which  his 
teaching  was  conveyed,  we  find  that  it  is  largely 
based  on  that  used  Dy  OT  prophecy,  especially  by 
Isaiah.  His  metaphors  of  the  burning  chaff,  the 
fan.  the  barren  tree,  are  all  to  be  found  in  OT. 
Some  of  the  expressions  are  difficult  to  trace,  and 
not  easy  to  explain.  Thus  various  interpretations 
have  been  assigned  to  the  phrase  ytrr^nara  (%iSr£r 
(Mt  37  etc.,  Lk  3*),  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
OT,  but  is  one  of  several  expressions  common  to 
our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist ;  another  expression 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  quite  clear  is  the 
baptism  '  with  fire '  (Mt  3U). 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  substance  of  his  teaching, 
it  must  be  remembered  (a)  that  even  in  the  fullest 
account  of  it  given  by  St.  Luke  we  have  only  an 
abstract  (of.  3^ imperfect  f\eytr,  and  3U  roXXA  «U 
trtpa) ;  (b)  that  St.  Luke  regards  the  character  of 
his  teaching  as  a  consequence  (3?  oB»)  of  his  carrying 
out  the  preparatory  work  spoken  of  in  Is  40*.  We 
may  amplify  the  abstract  by  noticing  the  words 
which  are  used  to  describe  it.  They  are  /nuMtarw 
(Mk  l4  etc.),  nJayyeWfw  (Lk  3U),  vapwcaXiu  (Lk  3"), 
and  in  the  case  of  Herod  iteyx* ;  and  these  imply 
that  he  announced  good  tidings,  and  also  the 
preparation  necessary  for  it ;  and  in  both  these  his 
prophetic  character  appears.  The  '  good  tidings ' 
he  announced  was  the  near  approach  of  '  the 
kingdom.'  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  he  does 
not  define,  nor  does  he  state  how  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  established,  nor  who  its  members  are  to  be. 
Probably,  in  accordance  with  ancient  Jewish  belief, 
he  expected  a  visible  kingdom ;  but  he  advances  on 
that  in  so  far  as  consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
imply  that  it  was  spiritual,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  realization  that  it  was  not  to  be  merely 
Jewish  but  universal.  These  points  can  be  seen 
from  his  insistence  on  the  moral  preparation  for 
it.  Repentance  is  a  necessity,  for  all  national 
privileges  are  useless,  and  the  fitting  mode  of  life 
requires  that  ordinary  pursuits  should  be  followed, 
but  in  a  new  spirit.  Thus  an  individual  and 
universal  responsibility  is  insisted  on,  and  an 
individual  and  universal  judgment  is  proclaimed 
as  imminent.  Limits  of  space  prevent  an  exami- 
nation in  detail  of  this  teaching,  but  it  will  repay 
careful  study.  We  can  only  summarize.  Tt  was 
addressed  (Lk  3W;  cf.  Mk  1»,  Mt  3")  to  the  «xX«, 
who  came  out  to  him  in  large  numbers,  and  in- 
cluded in  their  ranks  (Mt  37)  many  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  The  points  insisted  on  by  John  are 
(1)  confession  of  sins,  and  repentance,  which  had 
been  already  enforced  by  the  OT  prophets  [e.g. 
Hob  61,  Jl  2ft  etc.) ;  (2)  the  uselessness  of  reposing 
on  their  national  privileges  as  '  children  of  Abra- 
ham' is  indicated,  and  possibly  the  outburst 
ytrrt/tara  txiSrwr  may  have  been  provoked  by  the 
thought  that  many  of  his  hearers  were  reiving 
on  his  baptism  as  of  value  per  se,  and  teaching 
others  to  do  the  same  (Boissonas,  I.e.  p.  40); 
(3)  a  judgment  is  imminent  (ijM,  which  is  universal 
(tot  SivSpov),  and  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  individual  This  judgment  involves  a  mani- 
festation of  divine  ipyfi,  not  only  towards  the 
political  enemies  of  Israel  (as  in  OT),  but  towards 
the  Jews.  This  ipyfi  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
OT  and  NT,  and  a  resulting  purification  or  separa- 
tion, ttaica.6a.pui,  probably  implies  not,  as  Godet, 
the  universal  character  of  the  purification,  but  its 
thoroughness;  (4)  St.  Luke  alone  records  the 
answers  given  to  different  classes  who  realized  the 
need  of  action  of  some  kind.  John's  answers  show 
the  changed  requirements— not  outward  observ- 


ances or  a  leaving  of  their  ordinary  duties,  but  a 
new  attitude  towards  them ;  (5)  finally,  John  re- 
moves the  doubts  of  some  as  to  whether  he  was 
the  Messiah,  by  asserting  the  inferiority  of  his  own 
person  and  work  His  teaching  as  recorded  in  St. 
John  will  be  best  considered  under  the  next 
heading ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  for  students  to 
try  and  trace  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  St.  John's  teaching  before  and  after  his 
baptism  of  our  Lord. 

It  remains  under  this  head  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  effect  of  his  teaching.  It  is  clear  that  very 
large  numbers  came  to  him,  and  he  was  generally 
accepted  as  a  prophet ;  and  of  the  lower  classes 
many  accepted  his  teaching  (Lk  7*°),  though  the 
upper  classes  refused  to  accept  his  baptism,  and  some 
said  of  him,  as  of  our  Lord,  Soundrtor  l%ci  (Mt  11"). 
Besides  the  effect  of  his  work  and  teaching  on  the 
people  at  large,  we  read  also  of  iiaBrp-aX  who  fasted 
(Mk  2U  etc.),  who  attended  him  in  prison  (Mt  11' 
14u),  and  to  whom  he  taught  special  forms  of 
prayer  (Lk  6**  ll1),  some  of  whom  left  him  to 
follow  Christ  ( Jn  1").  Their  number  is  given  in 
Clem.  Horn.  ii.  23  as  thirty.  In  the  Acts  (18»  19") 
we  hear  of  Christians  at  Ephesus  who  accepted 
John's  baptism.  Their  mention  shows  '  how  pro- 
foundly the  effect  of  John's  preaching  was  felt  in 
districts  as  remote  as  proconsular  Asia,  even  after 
a  lapse  of  a  quarter  ol  a  century'  (Lightfoot, 
Colossiant,  p.  402).  Later  on  (and  Lightfoot  finds 
a  trace  of  this  in  the  argument  of  St.  John's  Gospel) 
the  Hemerobaptists  connected  their  beliefs  and 
practices  with  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christians 
called  after  him,  the  Sabeans  or  Mandseans,  are 
still,  though  in  diminishing  numbers,  to  be  found 
in  the  marshy  districts  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  (see  Lightfoot,  I.e.,  and 
literature  quoted  by  him  p.  406  ;  and  also  Kenan, 
who  finds  evidence  of  Babylonian  ideas). 

iv.  John's  Relation  to  Christ.— Prom  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  (chs.  1  and  2),  and  from  Mt 
3",  we  should  infer  that  John  knew  our  Lord,  and 
realized  the  nature  of  His  Person ;  but  the  words 
of  Jn  I*1- s '  I  knew  him  not,'  imply  that  at  any 
rate  till  the  sign  was  given  at  our  Lord's  baptism 
John  did  not  recognize  Him  as  the  Messiah  ;  and 
this  view  is  taken  by  Strauss,  Godet,  and  Weiss. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Synoptic  narrative 
gives  John's  teaching  before  the  baptism,  and  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  gives  the  special  imprvpla.  which 
it  was  John's  function,  in  the  Divine  Providence 
(Jn  l7),  to  bear,  so  soon  as  he  realized  by  the  sign 
at  the  baptism  what  our  Lord's  real  personality 
was.  *  This  does  not  require  that  our  Lord's 
divinity  did  not  begin  till  His  baptism  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  there,  as  held  by  various 
Gnostic  and  Humanitarian  sects.*  To  the  time  of 
John's  baptism  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  assigned  that 
'  anointing '  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  4"  10")  which 
was  His  consecration  to  His  ministry.  We  assume 
here  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  does  refer  to  the 
time  before  our  Lord's  baptism,  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  period  which  follows.  In  the  former 
his  references  to  our  Lord's  person  are  only  relative 
to  himself :  He  is  i  laxvpbrtpoi — He  is  the  master, 
while  John  is  the  servant  who  bears  (Mt)  cr 
looses  (Mk,  Lk)  the  master's  sandals.  The  un- 
willingness to  baptize  our  Lord  (Mt  3")  does,  how- 
ever, require  that  John  had  some  definite  grasp 
of  who  it  was  that  came  to  him.  John  speaks  of 
the  work  of  Him  for  whom  he  was  preparing 
as  consisting  in  a  baptism  '  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire.'  The  baptism  with  fire  must  refer 

•  Of.  Oonybeare,  Key  of  Truth,  pp.xn,  xilMor  the  teaching-  of 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  en>.  'John  gave  priesthood,  and 
unction,  and  prophecy,  and  Ungahip  to  our  Saviour  Chriit,  and 
Christ  gave  it  to  the  apostles,  and  the  apostles  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Church.' 
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either  to  the  fire  of  judgment  (as  Keim,  Neander, 
Meyer,  etc.)i  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  Godet),  and 
its  effect  is  either  that  of  devouring  (Dt  4*)  or 
purifying  (Zee  13>,  Mai  3s  etc.).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  though  we  probably  must  not  understand 
the  twice  repeated  (Jn  lls-  *•)  'who  was  before 
me'  as  a  statement  of  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  yet  the  language  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  speaks  of  Christ  as  *  the  Son  of  God '  (1M) 
ana  the  'Lamb  of  God '  implies  a  much  higher  and 
more  definite  conception,  of  the  person  of  Christ 
than  any  words  used  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospefe,  and  is  best  explained  by  the 
vision  referred  to  in  these  Gospels,  which  would 
account  for  the  clearer  grasp.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Baptist  understood  completely  the  term 
'  Lamb  of  God '  which  he  applied  to  our  Lord,  but 
he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  some  thought  of 
Is  53.  In  the  other  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Christ  as  the  Bridegroom,  he  is  using  lan- 
guage by  -which  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people  is  frequently  described  in  the  OT  (Is 
64s  61",  Hos  2").  It  is  an  interesting  point  of 
coincidence  between  the  Synoptic  narrative  and 
that  of  St.  John  that  our  Lord  uses  this  same 
expression  of  Himself  when  disciples  of  John  were 
present,  Mt  914'-. 

To  complete  our  notice  of  John's  relation  to 
Christ,  it  is  necessary  just  to  refer  to  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  our  Lord  from  the  prison  (Mt  11): 
we  can  hardly  believe,  after  the  terms  applied  by 
him  to  Christ  in  St.  John,  that  his  own  faith 
wavered,  and  must  suppose  that  he  wished  some 
confirmation  of  Christ  s  Messiahship  to  be  given 
for  the  sake  of  his  disciples. 

Before  we  leave  this  heading  of  the  subject,  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  how  many  of  our  Lord's 
expressions  resemble  those  found  in  John  the 
Baptist's  mouth.  Besides  the  reference  to  the 
Bridegroom  just  mentioned,  we  find  a  connexion  in 
the  command  to  repent  with  which  our  Lord  begins 
His  ministry,  in  the  language  about  the  tree  and 
its  fruits  (Mt  7"  12s"),  in  the  expression  ytm^nara 
iX'tvuv  (Mt  81),  used  twice  by  our  Lord  (Mt  12M 
23s),  and  nowhere  else  except  by  John  the  Baptist. 
We  must  also  briefly  notice  here  the  testimony 
borne  by  our  Lord  to  John,  as  the  greatest  born  of 
-women,  as  closing  the  older  dispensation  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  yet  as  less  than  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  he  pre- 
ceded its  advent  (Mt  ll11). 

It  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary 
to  follow  the  many  references  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  the  Baptist  in  art,  in  liturgical  use, 
in  the  dedication  of  churches,  etc.  etc.— for  these 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  articles  'John  the  Baptist' 
and  '  Baptisteries,'  to  the  index  of  Nilles'  Kalen- 
darium  Utriusque  Ecclesice,  to  Paciandi,  Antiqui- 
tates  Christiana,  voL  iii.  ('De  cultu  J.  Baptistae') 
Romae,  1755,  and  to  various  books  on  sacred 
art,  etc.,  such  as  those  of  Kraus,  Detzel,  and 
Wessely,  or  Jameson's  Soared  and  Legendary 
Art. 

iJTiRATimv — Besides  the  books  just  mentioned,  and  the 
commentaries  on  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  following  will  be 
Jound  useful :— Hort,  Judaietie  Christianity,  p.  22ffT :  Light- 
foot,  Colotsians,  p.  400  H.;  Babatier,  article  in  Lichtenberger's 
Bncyclopddie ;  Re  nan,  Vie  de  Jitut  (index).  There  are  a 
number  of  monographs  and  articles  on  John  the  Baptist,  in 
which  the  points  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  more 
minutely  investigated.  Such  are  H.  R.  Reynolds,  John  the 
Baptist;  Simpson,  The  Laet  of  the  Prophets;  Boissonas,  De 
tattitude  de  Jean  Baptists ;  Bornemann,  Die  Tavfe  Chritti 
dureh  Johannes ;  Breuil,  Du  cults  de  S.  Jean  Baptists ;  Ctaenot, 
Jean  Is  Baptists ;  Oeux,  Jean  Baptists ;  Haupt,  Johannes  der 
Tmufer;  Kohler,  Johannes  der  TaHfer ;  articles  by  Lolsy  in 
Jlevue  de  Fhistoirs  st  de  litUmtvre  rtligiruses,  iii.  1,  8. 

Ll.  J.  M.  Bebb. 

JOHN  MABK. — See  MARK. 
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JOHN  THE  APOSTLE  (Lite  and  Theology 
of).— 

L  Tot  Lot. 

(a)  The  Gospel  narratives. 
(6)  Other  NT  references, 
(cj  Traditions  of  the  Early  Church- 
ed) The  tradition  of  St  John's  residence  at  Epbesss 
examined. 
IX.  XbbThboloot. 

A.  The  Qospsl  and  Epistles  of  St.  John. 

(1)  The  '  sipns '  and  the  '  witness '  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Messiahship  at 
Jesus  and  His  unique  relation  to  the 
Father, 

(1)  The  Word  at  Ood— creative  and  revealing 

functions. 

(5)  Importance  attached  in  the  Epistles  to  a 

true  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
ft)  Theology  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

(6)  Scheme  of  salvation — meaning  of  the  terms 

'  world,' '  flesh,'  '  eternal  hie ' — salvation 
through  Christ,  implying  (a)  on  His  part 
the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Himself,  (6)  on 
man's  part  (a)  a  being  born  again ;  (£) 
the  exerciss  of  faith  in  the  Son  :  M  the 
sustaining  of  the  new  life  by  participation 
in  the  life  of  Christ 
(5)  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church. 

(7)  The  three  great  statements— •  Ood  Is  Spirit,' 

•  Ood  is  Light,'  •  Ood  is  Love.' 

B.  The  Apocalypse. 

(a)  The  Doctrine  of  Ood— (a)  Eternity;  (fl 
Universal  Sovereignty;  (r)  Belaaoo  of 
Father  and  Son. 
Doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

Doctrine  of  Sin  and  Judgment,  and  of 
Salvation  and  the  Church. 

I.  The  Life  of  St.  John.— The  fragmentary 
character  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Christian  Church  has  deprived  us  of 
any  very  full  or  certain  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
the  apostles.  And  it  has  happened,  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  conspicuously,  that  the 
discussion  of  the  traditions  of  their  later  history 
has  been  involved  in  controversy.  It  will  tend  to 
clearness  if  the  ordinary  traditional  account  of  St 
John's  life  is  first  set  out,  and  then  the  range  of 
the  controversy  indicated. 

(a)  There  are  but  few  scenes  in  the  Gospel  story 
in  which  St.  John  takes  a  prominent  place ;  but 
enough  is  said  to  produce  a  strong  impression  of  the 
apostle's  character.  He  appears  first,  according 
to  a  very  natural  inference,  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name.  Two  disciples 
of  the  Baptist,  hearing  the  witness  borne  by  their 
master  to  Jesus,  follow  the  new  Prophet.  One  is 
named  by  the  author— it  was  Andrew,  the  brother 
of  Simon  Peter  ( Jn  1").  The  other  is  not  named, 
but  it  has  seemed  obvious  to  infer  that  it  was  St. 
John.  His  call  to  be  an  apostle  is  told  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  by  St.  Luke,  with  the  greatest 
fulness  of  detail  (Lk  6»-M,  Mt  4"- »,  Mk  l*  »).  It 
is  from  this  source  we  learn  that  he  was  son  of 
Zebedee  (for  John's  possible  relationship  to  Jesus 
see  art,  Salome),  and  that  he  and  his  father  were 
fishermen  and  Galileans.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  the  presence  of  hired  servants  in  the  ship 
(Mk  1")  with  Zebedee  implies  a  position  of  some 
degree  of  wealth.  During  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  St.  John  appears  only  rarely  in  a  position 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  apostles.  He  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  group  of 
our  Lord's  followers.  He,  with  Peter  and  James, 
is  admitted  to  witness  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mk  5",  Lk  8") ;  the  same  three  are 
chosen  to  be  present  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17', 
Mk  0*,  Lk  9**),  and  are  nearest  to  the  Lord  at  the 
agony  in  Gethsemane  (Mk  14**  and  parallels). 
Once  these  three,  with  Andrew,  are  described  as 
inquiring  when  our  Lord's  last  prophecies  would 
receive  fulfilment  (Mk  13*).  Besides  these  instances, 
the  two  brothers,  James  and  John,  appear  (Lk  9°) 
independently,  as  wishing  to  call  down  fire  on  the 
Samaritan  village  that  refused-  them  shelter ;  and 
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are  brought  to  the  Lord  by  their  mother  with  a 
request  For  a  special  place  of  dignity  in  the 
kingdom  (Mk  10*).  John  is  once  connected  with 
St.  Peter  alone  ;  according  to  St.  Luke,  these  two 
apostles  were  sent  to  prepare  the  passover  (Lk  22s). 
Once  John  is  described  as  acting  alone ;  it  is  he 
who  asks  our  Lord  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
man  whom  they  had  found  casting  out  devils  in 
Jesus'  name  (Mk  9",  Lk  9*»).  These  notices, 
though  scattered  and  fragmentary,  definitely 
suggest  a  particular  character  —  the  character 
indicated  by  the  name  given  to  John  and  his 
brother  by  our  Lord :  Boanerges  (wh.  see), '  sons  of 
thunder '  (Mk  3").  They  were  fiery  in  their  zeal 
and  severe  in  temperament ;  yet,  for  all  this,  they 
were  among  the  closest  of  our  Lord's  chosen  banal 
Though  He  rebukes  their  vehemence,  He  sees  in 
them  a  character  such  as  an  apostle  needs. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  that 
the  name  of  John,  son  of  Zebedee,  is  never  once 
named.  But  there  are  in  the  account  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  certain  references  to  an  unnamed 
apostle  whom  universal  tradition  has  identified 
with  St.  John.  At  the  Last  Supper  we  read  of  a 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  was  reclining  at 
the  table  in  a  place  of  special  nearness  to  our 
Lord.  It  seems  from  the  language  used  (ch.  13) 
that  the  three,  our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  and  this  un- 
named apostle,  occupied  one  triclinium.  They 
reclined,  according  to  custom,  on  the  left  side, 
obliquely  across  the  couch.  Our  Lord  was  in  the 
centre,  St.  Peter  in  the  place  second  in  dignity  to 
this,  parallel  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Lord 
and  behind  Him ;  St.  John  in  the  third  place, 
parallel  also  but  before  Him.  When  the  prophecy 
of  the  betrayal  is  made,  St.  Peter  from  behind 
beckons  to  St.  John  in  front  to  ask  who  it  is.  St. 
John,  leaning  back  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  as  he 
lay  (13*  ivaretrwr  incipot  tSrut  M  tA  OTrjBoi  rov 
'Iiprou),  asks  the  question  and  receives  the  (probably 
whispered)  communication.  This  same  apostle  is 
apparently  he  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest 
(18"),  and  used  his  acquaintance  to  admit  St.  Peter 
to  the  court  of  the  high  priest.  The  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  there 
receives  the  commission  to  take  care  of  the  Virgin- 
mother  after  the  Lord's  death  (19s9).  He  is  again 
in  close  connexion  with  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection.  The  news  is  brought  to  Simon  Peter 
and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (20*),  and  the 
two  together  make  a  visit  to  the  tomb.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  all,  for  the  only  time  in  this  Gospel '  the 
sons  of  Zebedee '  are  mentioned  (21a),  ana  in  the 
scene  which  follows,  St.  Peter  and  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  are  the  prominent  agents.  It 
is  the  latter  who  is  first  to  recognize  the  Lord.  The 
chapter  is  indeed  inserted  in  order  to  correct  an 
impression  that  this  disciple  is  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  without  dying.  And  then,  in  words 
whioh  are  closely  parallel  to  the  claim  (19s9)  to 
have  been  eye-witness  of  the  scene  upon  the  cross, 
it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  is  he  that  teetifieth  these  things  and 
that  wrote  these  things  (21"). 

(6)  In  the  Acta,  St.  John  appears  in  two  im- 
portant scenes  in  company  with  St.  Peter  ;  the 
connexion  of  these  two  apostles  (noted  in  Lk  22" 
and  closely  in  agreement  with  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
if  the  beloved  disciple  is  indeed  St.  John)  is  car- 
ried out  in  these  chapters  of  the  Acts.  These  are 
the  two  who  heal  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  temple,  and  are  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin  (Ao  3.4).  These,  again,  are  the  two  who 
go  down  to  Samaria  to  bestow  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  those  whom  Philip  had  converted  aud 
baptized  (8").  Once  more  the  name  of  John  is 
mentioned,  again  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter,  as 
having  been  seen  at  Jerusalem  by  St.  Paul  when 


he  went  up  by  revelation  (Gal  21)  and  saw  those 
who  seemed  to  be  pillars  (Gal  2*).  After  this, 
except  in  the  Revelation,  the  name  of  John  dis- 
appears from  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  When  we  pass  beyond  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of  somewhat  frag- 
mentary tradition.  We  learn  that  at  some  period 
undefined  St.  John  left  Jerusalem  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ephesus.  Of  the  intervening  period 
bet  ween  the  departure  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
residence  at  Ephesus  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
Tertullian  (de  Prase.  Hcer.  36)  affirms  that  St.  John 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  there  by  way  of  suffering 
martyrdom.  He  was  placed  in  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil,  but  was  miraculously  preserved  from 
death.  No  date  is  fixed  for  this  t>y  Tertullian, 
but  St.  John  is  said  to  have  been  banished  after 
his  escape  to  an  island  ('  relegatur  ad  insulam '). 
Eusebius,  however,  definitely  connects  this  banish- 
ment with  the  persecution  of  Domitian  (HE  III. 
xviii.),  and  quotes  in  support  of  his  view  the 
statement  of  Ireneeus  that  St.  John  saw  the 
Revelation  xpAi  rip  riKtt  ri)t  Ao/xertarou  apxrjs  (Iren. 
adv.  Host.  V.  xxx.  3).  Eusebius  then  affirms  (on 
the  basis  of  4  rfir  rap'  IjfUP  ipxalur  XAyot,  HE  III. 
xx.)  that,  on  the  accession  of  Nerva,  St.  John 
removed  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus.  Here  he 
organized  the  Churches  in  Asia,  and  survived  till 
the  time  of  Trajan  (Ens.  HE  in.  xxiii.,  quoting 
Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  n.  xxii.  5,  m.  iiL  4). 

It  is  to  this  period  that  most  of  the  remaining 
anecdotes  of  St.  John  are  assigned.  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  a  letter  to  Victor  or  Rome, 
says  that  John  was  priest  here,  and  wore  t!*e 
vtrakar  or  high-priestly  headdress ;  that  he  died, 
and  was  buried  there  (Ens.  V.  xxiv.).  On  the 
authority  of  Apollonius,  St.  John  is  said  to  have 
raised  a  man  from  the  dead  at  Ephesus  (Eus. 
V.  xviii.).  It  was  in  illustration  of  his  exercise 
of  the  episcopal  office  with  characteristic  love  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  the  story  of  his  journey 
into  the  forest  to  reclaim  a  convert  who  hod  fallen 
into  bad  ways  and  joined  a  band  of  robbers  (Clem. 
Alex.  Qui*  Div.  Salv.  ch.  42).  While  at  Ephesus  he 
combats  fiercely  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus,  refusing 
even  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  heretio 
(Iren.  adv.  H(er.  ill.  iiL  4),  and  being  persuaded 
to  write  his  Gospel,  specially  to  confute  such 
heretics  as  this  (td.  m.  xL).  The  Muratorian 
Fragment  contains  a  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  somewhat  akin  to  this.  It  describes  a 
discussion  in  which  Andrew  took  part,  in  which 
St.  John  was  pressed  to  write  down  his  teaching 
about  our  Lord.  After  deliberation,  and  a  special 
intimation  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  acts  upon  the 
advice.  There  are  two  stories  of  his  ex  treme  old  age 
preserved,  the  one  by  Cossian,  the  other  by  Jerome. 
Cassian  tells  how  he  used  to  play  with  a  tame  par- 
tridge, and  when  censured  for  such  frivolity  used 
the  phrase,  'the  bow  cannot  be  always  bent  (Coll. 
xxiv.  21).  And  Jerome  describes  him  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  be  carried  into  church,  and  was 
too  old  to  speak  for  any  length  of  time ;  he  used 
then,  in  addressing  the  Church,  to  use  simply  the 
old  commandment,  '  Little  children,  love  one 
another.'  His  disciples,  weary  of  the  continual 
repetition,  asked  why  he  always  said  this:  his 
answer  was,  '  Quia  prseceptum  Domini  est,  et,  si 
solum  fiat,  sufficit'  (Jer.  Comm.  in  Gal.  vL  10). 
The  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  did  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  legend  that  the  apostle  was  not  really 
dead,  but  only  asleep.  Ana  it  was  confidently 
affirmed  that  the  ground  where  he  lay  rose  and 
fell  with  his  breathing,  and  that  the  dust  was 
moved  by  his  breath.  St.  Augustine  mentions  this 
(Tract,  in  Joh.  cxxiv.  2),  but  does  not  altogether 
accept  it  ('  Viderint  .  .  .  qui  locum  sciunt,  utrum 
hoc  ibi  faciat  vel  patiatur  terra,  quod  dicituri 
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qui*  at  rarer*  non  a  levibu*  hominibus  id  audi- 
vimus '  *). 

These  are  the  fragmentary  materials  out  of  which 
U  built  the  idea  of  the  beloved  apostle  prevalent 
throughout  the  Church.  They  form  a  consistent 
picture,  of  a  character  that  is  vehement  and 
tenacious,  but  has  been  moulded  in  its  later  days 
by  the  spirit  of  love.  The  story  of  the  journey 
after  the  robber  is  quite  consistent  with  that  of 
the  refusal  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
Ceriuthus  the  heretic.  And  both  are  parallel 
to  scenes  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ascribed  to  SU 
John. 

(d)  The  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  whole  question  of  St.  John'*  tojowm  at  Ephesus 
do  not  arise  from  any  inconsistency  in  the  story 
itself,  but  from  considerations  of  a  different  order 
altogether.  They  are  part  of  the  whole  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  St. 
John.  If  the  authorities  upon  which  the  Epkesian 
tradition  depends  are  accepted  as  trustworthy,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  explain  why  and  how  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  which  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  Ephesian  tradition  can  be  set 
aside.  It  is  not  part  of  our  subject  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel, 
further  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  the 
evidence  for  the  tradition,  but  the  points  now  to 
be  raised  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  apart  from 
this  explanation.    See,  further,  next  article. 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  comparatively  small. 
Ireneeus,  who  became  bishop  of  Lyons  in  South 
Gaul  after  the  persecution  of  A.D.  177,  writes  a 
letter  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Rome  who  has  fallen  into  heresy.  A  fragment  of 
this  letter  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE\.  xx.). 
In  it  Ireneeus  appeals  to  Florinus  to  contrast  the 
doctrines  he  has  accepted  with  those  which  he 
once  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp,  who  himself 
claimed  to  be  the  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John.  Ireneeus 
refers  to  a  former  time  when  ne,  as  a  boy  (rats  tn 
<br),  saw  Florinus,  then  in  distinguished,  position 
at  court  (kaprpun  rpdrrorra  tr  ttq  /SafftX«fl  utfXjj), 
with  Polycarp.  Now  Polycarp  was  martyred,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  (Mart.  Polye.  §  8),  on  Feb. 
23,  165.  t  Thus  he  must  have  been  born  (unless 
the  phrase  in  Mart.  Polye.  refers  to  his  conversion 
and  not  his  birth)  in  a.d.  09.  If  St.  John  really 
lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.e.  till  about  A.D. 
100,  there  is  no  reason  why  Polycarp  should  not 
have  known  him. 

This  tradition  has  been  assailed  on  various 
grounds.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no 
real  indication  of  Johannine  influence  in  the 
writers  who  date  from  Ephesus  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  more  especially  that  Ignatius  when  writing 
to  the  Ephesians  in  the  year  116  makes  no  allusion 
to  St.  John's  presence  there,  though  he  does  mention 
St.  Paul  (Ign.  Eph.  ch.  xii),  and  shows  signs  of  the 
influence  of  the  letter  'to  the  Ephesians.'  This 
argument  is  used  by  Keim  (Jetus  of  Nazara,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  L  p.  211  fif.),  but  its  value  is  greatly 
impaired  by  the  authority  of  subsequent  critics. 
The  researches  of  Paul  Ewald  (Dot  Hauptproblem 
der  Evangelienfrage),  of  H.  Wendt  (Lehre  Jetu), 
and  especially  of  von  der  Goltz  ('Ignatius  von 
Antiochien,'  in  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xii.  3), 
tend  to  show  the  presence  in  the  region  required, 

*  The  tradition  which  has  so  profoundly  Influenced  art,  that 
St  John  drank  poison  without  being  affected  by  it,  occurs  in 
Isidore  of  Seville,  De  ortti  et  otritu  Sanctorum,  ch.  lxxil. ;  and  in 
Acta  JohannU,  c  »,  ed.  Bourne t,  1898.  It  ia  also  alluded  to  in 
the  Soliloquies,  falsely  ascribed  to  Augustine,  ch.  xxlL  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  tailed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  If  it  be  a 
tradition,  which  Browning  has  followed  In  A  Death  in  the  Desert 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  date :  an  alternative  is 
Feb.  22,  166.  See  Llghtfoot,  Ignatitu  and  Polycarp,  L  pp. 
828-722 ;  0.  H.  Turner,  '  On  the  day  and  year  of  St.  Polycarp's 
Martyrdom,'  in  Stadia  BMica,  Oxford,  vol.  lL  pp.  106-166 ;  and 
Harnack,  Ckronologit,  Bd.  L  pp.  884-850,  and  reff. 


and  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  in  particular,  of  that 
type  of  teaching  which  is  associated  with  St.  John's 
name.  This  lme  of  argument  may  therefore  be 
left  out  of  account. 

Another  and  much  more  impressive  method  ot 
criticism  is  that  pursued  by  Harnack  in  his 
Chronologie  der  Altchristlicnen  Literatur  bit 
Eusebius,  Bd.  L  pp.  320-340,  666-680.  It  will 
have  been  noticed  already  that  the  hinge  of  the 
whole  case  is  the  relation  of  Ireneeus  and  Polycarp. 
If  it  seemed  likely  that  this  relation  was  less  close 
than  is  generally  supposed,  no  doubt  the  evidence 
of  Polycarp  to  the  presence  of  St.  John  in  Ephesus 
might  be  seriously  weakened.  This  is  the  central 
point  of  Harnack's  argument.  He  lays  emphasis 
on  the  youth  of  Ireneeus  (rout  tn  fir),  and  the  casual 
character  of  his  relation  with  Polycarp.  There  is 
no  evidence,  he  maintains,  that  Ireneeus  was  in  any 
strict  sense  a  pupil  of  Polycarp ;  he  merely  heard 
him  preach,  like  any  other  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  he 
confused  the  Apostle  John  with  the  John  quoted 
by  Polycarp,  this  other  John  being  really  the  Pres- 
byter John — a  person  whose  existence  is  affirmed 
by  Papias.  To  this  Presbyter  John,  Harnack 
assigns  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that  Harnack  is  greatly  minimizing 
the  significance  of  the  passage  from  tbe  letter  of 
Ireneeus  to  Florinus.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  age  of  Ireneeus  at  the  beginning 
of  his  episcopate,  and  that  the  year  of  his  birth 
cannot  be  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  date  of  the 
scene  tr  r%  k&tw  'Aola  to  which  Irenseua  refers.  It 
is  true  that  rait  (rt  &v  suggests  that  Ireneeus  refers 
to  a  time  when  he  was  from  12-17  or  18  years  old.* 
But  (1)  the  tone  of  the  letter,  especially  the  refer- 
ence to  the  psychology  of  memory,  seems  to  imply 
an  advanced  age  ;  it  is  usually  between  60  and  70 
or  later  that  the  memorybegins  to  fail  for  more 
recent  events;  and  (2)  Harnack  greatly  under- 
rates the  fulness  of  the  knowledge  which  Irenseua 
claims.  If  it  be  true  that  the  words  do  not  imply 
any  direct  and  personal  relation  with  Polycarp, 
they  do  seem  to  imply  a  careful  and  continuous 
observation  of  Polycarp's  habits  both  in  act  and 
word,  t  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  words 
would  convey  an  account  of  a  continued  and  care- 
fully treasured  experience,  if  these  do  not.  And 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  experience  such  as 
is  described  should  have  passed,  and  yet  that 
Irenesus,  with  all  his  keenness  of  observation, 
should  have  failed  to  discover  whether  Polycarp 
was  talking  of  John  the  Apostle  or  not  Again, 
the  Twelve  were  a  perfectly  recognizable  and  dis- 
tinct body  from  a  very  early  time  in  the  Church, 
and  Polycarp's  discourses  must  have  been  more 
than  usually  confused  if  they  left  his  intelligent 
hearers  uncertain  on  a  fundamental  point  such  as 
this.  It  is  an  even  more  extravagant  hypothesis 
that  Polycarp  himself  was  confused.  People  will 
always  estimate  such  a  question  as  this  somewhat 
differently,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  claim 
that  the  significance  of  Ireneeus'  words  is  certain 
beyond  all  possibility  of  discussion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  interpretation  here  given  seems  the  most 

•  Though  Llghtfoot,  Ign.  and  Polye1  roll  p.  4St,  quotes 
passages  showing  the  extreme  looseness  with  which  snob  words 
as  »«ut  were  used. 

t  MiXX..  ymp  rm  rin  tm/muMiu  rmt  bmypt  yntutrm'  ml  r*t 
in  nulm  fimBinH  m*!$mrm  ry  Imv»«k  min  Sm  ml 

iitmrSmi  thru*  mm}  rii  rint  if  S  aaSi{«/tUM<  hiXiym  • 
n*kix*,TH,  mm}  rmt  rfUm  mini  aal  rmt  lltritmn  mm}  nw  x«/*' 
«ry«  nv  P'W  Mi  rv>  nv  emftmnt  tltimt  mm}  rmt  rwXipmt  at  tnmm 
wpit  ri  s-XtjvW  Mj  rtjt  perm  'Immnev  ewmtmrrpvtit  mt  mriyyAXt  ml 
ry  fjurm  r£*  XmwS*  rmt  impmmrrtn  rit  Ki/pim  ami  At  mtnfitnmitM  rmt 
Xrytvt  mvrmt  w  wit}  nv  nvplm  ritm  it  •  wmf'  initm  *******  t  aal 
wttt  r£t  tvymuttn  mirtv  mm}  wvi  rvt  htmemmXJmt  it  rmfm  rm 
mlnwrSt  ril  {nit  nv  kiym  wmfAntmti  UmMmmfnt  tnyyH*. 
wmwrm  riftftnm  rmt  yfrnftuf. 
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natural,  and  it  would  require  very  considerable 
positive  evidence  to  overthrow  it. 

Such  evidence  is  not  forthcoming.  The  two 
fragmenta  which  bear  on  the  question  are  less 
convincing  than  the  passage  from  Irenaeus,  but 
their  natural  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  Irenaeus.  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  writing  to  Victor  of  Rome  about  A.D. 
180,  mentions  various  distinguished  persons  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  who  are  buried 
in  Asia  Minor.  Amongst  these  he  names  the 
Apostle  Philip,  John  the  Apostle,  and  Polycarp. 
He  is  a  person  of  importance,  a  bishop  himself, 
belonging  to  a  family  which  has  given  7  bishops 
to  the  church,  and  he  describes  himself  (probably) 
as  66  years  old  {i&icovTa  rtrre  try  yeyoyi>t  ir  KvpUp). 
This  would  bring  his  birth  to  the  year  A.D.  115. 
He  describes  the  work  of  the  apostle  at  Ephesus 
in  the  words  iy€vii$i)  leptin  to  w4ra\or  ire<^6fn\Kiin. 
If  the  evidence  of  Irenseus  is  invalid,  doubtless  the 
probability  is  increased  that  Polycrates  has  made 
a  similar  confusion,  and  has  mistaken  John  the 
Presbyter  for  John  the  Apostle.  If,  however, 
Irenseus  may  be  trusted  in  his  account  of  Poly- 
carp's  teaching,  then  Polycrates  becomes  an  in- 
dependent witness  to  the  state  of  things  described 
by  Polycarp,  and  a  witness  of  some  importance. 
He  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  tradition 
in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  at  Ephesus,  and  he  had 
probably  extremely  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  these  were.* 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Papias.  It  is  to  a  fragment 
of  this  author  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  Presbyter  John.  In  a  passage 
from  the  Prologue  to  his  lost  work,  Expositions  of 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  which  Eusebius  quotes 
{HE  III.  xxxix.),  Papias  explains  his  method. 
He  has  not  paid  attention  to  those  who  have  much 
to  say  (toU  t*  toXA4  \4yovo-iv),  but  to  those  who 
teach  the  truth.  He  has  collected  and  examined 
the  sayings  of  those  who  followed  the  elders  (ef  rov 
xal  TapaKo\ov0riK<it  ra  raits  wptfflirripots) :  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  '  what  Andrew,  or  Peter  said,  or 
what  Philip,  or  Thomas  or  James  j  or  what  John 
or  Matthew  or  any  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord : 
and  what  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord  say.'  Papias  is  not  so  good 
a  witness  as  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  him 
as  aiwcpbs  top  row,  and  he  certainly  seems  to  have 
made  statements  on  the  authority  of  John  and  the 
elders  which  are  in  themselves  ridiculous,  and  can 
never  have  come  from  any  one  who  knew  the 
Lord.  The  passage  mentioned  above  does  not 
prove  that  Papias  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John ;  and  Papias  shows  himself  capable  of  serious 
confusion  in  regard  to  St.  John's  doctrine.  But,  in 
the  light  of  the  passage  in  the  letter  to  Florinus, 
Papias'  statement  that  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
in  Asia  Minor  what  John  and  other  apostles  had 

*  The  authority  of  Polycrates  haa  been  assailed  on  another 
around.  It  la  said  that,  when  he  speaks  of  Philip  the  Apostle  as 
being  at  Hierapolis,  he  has  contused  him  with  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist:  hence  that  he  might  easily  hare  contused  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter.  The  question  turns  on  the  allu- 
sion to  Philip's  daughters.  Luke  (Ac  si]".  •)  Fays  definitely  that 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  'one  of  the  seven,'  had  four  daughters 
nmfHuu  r^fnnmnii.  Polycrates  affirms  that  Philip  the  Apostle 
had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  grew  old  as  virgins,  and 
the  other  i»  ky>u  wutfjutn  m\jrivret,u»r.  died  and  was  buried  at 
Ephesus.  Clem.  Alex.  (Eus.  HE  iii.  30)  quotes  Philip  as  one  of 
the  apostles  who  did  not  forbid  marriage,  as  he  dvyetrifuct 
kttpkm  i|iS«»i>.  Papias  (Eus.  HE  m.  xxxix.)  speaks  .of  Philip 
the  Apostle  among  his  authorities.  The  Dialogue  between  Cain* 
and  Prodtu  (Eus.  HE  iii.  81)  represents  Philip  Evang.  with 
four  daughters— as  having  lived  at  Hierapolis.  The  authority  of 
the  Dialogue  is  by  some  adduced  to  prove  the  confusion  in 


Polycrates*  letter.  This  seems  unnecessary.  The  Dialogue  is 
later  in  time,  and  remote  in  its  origin  (Italy  as  against  Ephesus), 
and  Is  manifestly  under  the  influence  of  the  Acts.  The  state- 
ment of  Polycrates  is  precise,  and  not  identical  with  that  in  the 
Acts.  We  know  there  were  two  Philips,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  one  bad  three  daughters,  and  the  other  four.  Cf.  Light- 
foot,  Colouiant,  pp.  46,  48. 


taught,  may  at  least  stand  as  an  additional  ground 
for  believing  that  St.  John  had  dwelt  at  Ephesus. 

We  are,  fortunately,  not  concerned  with  the 
further  and  more  complicated  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  only  with 
the  residence  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus.  The  evidence 
alleged  is  fragmentary.  Even  with  the  addition  of 
the  Muratorian  Fragment,  which  confirms  what  haa 
been  already  produced,  it  is  less  than  we  could  wish. 
But  in  a  case  like  this  the  important  point  is  not 
so  much  the  extent  as  the  character  of  the  evidence 
that  is  to  hand.  Aad  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  all 
the  three  authors  we  have  named  are  men  who 
would  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
about  this  matter.  We  have  only  fragments  of 
their  works,  but  they  were  not  fragmentary.  They 
cover  a  century  between  them  —  a  century  of 
vigorous  and  active  Christian  life;  and  they  all 
of  them  held  office  in  their  several  churches.  We 
have  not  pressed  the  evidence  of  the  Muratorian 
Fragment,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  origin, 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  a  true  context  in 
which  to  place  it.  But  these  difficulties  do  not 
attach  to  the  evidence  of  Irenseus,  Polycrates,  and 
Papias.  Their  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  can  be  denied  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
surrender  of  the  largest  portion  of  2p4  cent, 
history.* 

II.  The  Theology  of  St.  John. 

A.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles.— In  the  writ, 
ings  ascribed  to  St.  John  there  is  more  of  a  com- 
plete and  reasoned  theology  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  other  XT  writers.  It  is  therefore  a 
comparatively  simple  task  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
the  author's  theological  thought.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  remembered  that  in  the  Gospel  the 
theological  positions  are  placed  in  close  relation 
with  the  history.  So  that,  in  some  sense,  a 
historical  evolution  is  traceable  in  the  doctrine 
described.  The  prologue  to  the  Gospel  (ll"u)  may 
be  regarded  as  summing  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
book ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  Epistles  are  of  the  natnre  of  in- 
ferential doctrinal  affirmations.  It  seems  best, 
therefore,  to  describe  as  shortly  as  possible  the 
progress  in  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  history,  and 
then  to  discuss  the  conclusions  which  result. 

(1)  The  Gospel  professes  to  be  a  selection  of 
anecdotes,  out  of  a  large  number  not  recorded,  de- 
scribing the  signs  which  Jesus  did  before  His 
disciples.  By  signs  are  meant  acts  which  convey 
a  certain  teaching,  indicate  a  particular  truth  or 
reality.  These  particular  signs  are  recorded  in 
order  to  produce  a  particular  belief — '  that  ye  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God ' 
(2030-*1).  The  main  part  of  the  Gospel  describes 
the  growth  of  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  The  mode  in 
which  the  conviction  is  brought  home  to  tho  minds 
of  Christ's  followers  is  called  witness  (paprvpla), 
and  is  characterized  in  various  ways.  The  first 
stage  in  the  process  is  the  witness  of  John  the 

*  It  Is  not  quite  clear  what  Is  meant  by  Polycrates*  phrase 
iyu*> H  itfitift  ri  rirttXM  wtf*twt6c.  II(t«a»»  is  the  word  used  for  the 
high-priestly  mitre ;  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  it  by  St.  John 
must  have  meant  either  that  he  claimed  that  the  old  exclusive 
high  priesthood  was  at  an  end,  or,  more  probably,  that  he 
asserted  it»  fulfilment  in  the  Christian  priesthood.  Delff 
(Oetch.  <Ur  Rabbi  Jetut  v.  Nazareth,  p.  71)  asserts  that  the 
phrase  means  that  St.  John  was  of  the  family  of  the  high  priest, 
and  had  actually  performed  high-priestly  functions  in  Jerusalem, 
wearing  the  mitre  for  the  purpose.  This  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Polycrates  is  only  part  of  a  complicated  theory  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  But  it  should  be  observed  (1)  that  this  is  not  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  passage ;  (2)  that  it  assumes  a  degree  of 
ignorance  and  confusion  on  the  part  of  Polycrates  which  Is 
unjustifiable.  St.  James  is  also  said  to  have  worn  the  wirmXtf 
(Epiph.  Hatr.  Ixxlii  c  14,  where  he  follows  tho  language  of 
Hegesippus  closely ;  but  this  particular  statement  is  absent 
from  the  passage  of  Hegesippus  quoted  in  Eus.  HE  u.  xxiii). 
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Baptist.  He  first  denies  to  the  deputation  of 
priests  and  Le vibes  that  he  is  the  Christ,  and  then 
points  definitely  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  the 
person  on  whom  the  Spirit  descended  and  abode. 
In  consequence  of  the  repetition  of  this  witness  on 
the  following  day,  two  of  the  disciples  of  John — 
Andrew  and,  probably,  John  himself— are  detached 
from  the  Baptist  and  follow  Jesus.  The  result  of 
a  day's  colloquy  is  that  Andrew  announces  to  his 
brother  Simon,  We  have  found  the  Messiah.  In 
like  manner  Nathanael  is  attracted  by  the  same 
promise,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  a  stronger 
and  loftier  view  of  the  personality  of  the  Messiah 
than  we  usually  find  (1").  The  newly-won  dis- 
ciples begin,  therefore,  with  a  conviction  that 
Jesus  is  Messiah.  The  '  sign '  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
gives  them  new  thoughts.  John  had  done  no 
sign  (10"),  but  in  this  scene  at  Cana  the  dis- 
ciples perceived  what  St.  John,  in  the  reflective 
language  of  his  later  life,  calls  the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  (211).  This  phrase  seems  to 
mean  the  specially  Divine  powers  and  character- 
istics which  the  Lord  displayed  upon  earth ;  and 
therefore  the  importance  of  the  passage  consists  in 
this,  that  St.  John  marks  the  occasion  when  the 
previous  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  began 
to  be  affected  by  a  deeper  notion  of  His  Divine 
nature.  Looking  back  upon  it  in  later  life,  he  sees 
that  at  that  moment  the  thought  that  He  was 
Divine  was  dawning  in  them. 

This  event  at  Cana  is  also  described  (2U)  as  the 
'  beginning  of  signs.'  It  is  the  opening  incident  of 
a  particular  line  of  witness — the  witness  of  the 
works  (cf.  6"  10"  16**).  This  is  continued  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Passover,  and  produces  a  number  of 
adherents  (2s*).  And  here,  again,  St.  John  notices 
an  impression  created  by  Jesus  upon  His  apostles : 
they  found  that  He  exercised  considerable  reserve 
in  His  treatment  of  those  who  professed  belief,  in 
virtue  of  an  insight  into  them  which  He  pos- 
sessed.* After  this  we  come  to  the  account  of  the 
Ministry  and  Preaching  of  our  Lord.  As  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  He  begins  by  preaching  (to 
Nicodemus)  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  He  declares  the  necessity  of  new  birth 
as  the  condition  of  entry.  It  is  after  the  record 
of  this  preaching  that  the  witness  of  John  is 
finally  completed  and  closed,  in  words  which  imyfj 
that  nis  preparatory  mission  is  over  (3M).  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  passage  Nicodemus  is 
attracted  to  the  new  prophet  by  signs  (3*),  and 
that  the  Lord,  when  He  is  challenged  to  explain 
the  new  birth,  refers  to  the  witness  of  an  experi- 
ence already  growing  up  around  Him  (4  otSa/ier 
\a\ovfur,  Kal  6  iopiKa/ur  paprvpoviitv,  3").  In  like 
manner  the  conversation  with  the  woman  at 
Svchar  leads  to  the  unequivocal  declaration  of 
Messiahship  on  the  part  or  the  Lord  (4"),  and  an 
affirmation  of  the  greatest  importance  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  (4**,  see  below,  p.  689).  The  im- 
pression created  by  these  two  scenes  on  the  minds 
of  the  apostles  is  not  marked  in  the  same  way  as 
before  (2"  and  a).  But  it  is  obvious  that  their  view 
of  His  character  is  changing  and  developing 
rapidly.  They  have  as  yet  no  precise  and  clear 
view  as  to  His  nature,  but  they  are  careful  as  to 
commenting  on,  or  asking  questions  about,  what 
He  does.  This  is  expressed  in  a  marked  way 
when  the  apostles  return  and  find  Him  talking 
with  a  woman.  They  are  surprised,  but  no  one 
said,  'What  seekest  thou,  or  Why  talkest  thou 
with  her  t '  (4*).  So  again,  when  He  says,  '  I  have 
meat  to  eat  which  ye  know  not,'  they  do  not  ask 
Him  what  He  means,  but  talk  among  themselves 

*  The  phrase  wed,  iik  ri  <Mi  ytitntn  wlmt,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  lupernsturml  knowledge ;  bat  it  records  the 
strong  impression  which  the  Master's  way  of  dealing  with  men 
had  made  upon  Bis  disciples. 


(4").  A  feeling  of  reserve  and  reverence  is  grow- 
ing up,  which  completely  prevents  all  curious 
questions.  Their  conception  is  developing  as  their 
experience  widens. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  at  which  hostility, 
continually  increasing  in  fierceness,  is  caused  by 
the  acts  and  words  of  the  Lord.  The  first  scene 
is  at  an  unnamed  feast  at  Jerusalem,  probably 
occurring  some  time  before  the  second  Passover  of 
our  LorcPs  ministry.  The  controversy  arises  over 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  A  man  who  had  been 
crippled  with  a  disease  for  38  years  is  cured,  and 
told  by  our  Lord  to  take  up  the  bed  on  which  he 
is  lying,  and  carry  it  away.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  it  seems,  from 
the  expression  used  (5M  roOro  irolti  «V  o-a/9/3dry), 
to  have  been  somewhat  typical  of  our  Lord's 
action.  In  answer  to  the  Jews,  the  Lord  develops 
at  length  the  relation  between  Himself  and  the 
Father ;  His  answer,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  claim 
to  stand  in  the  same  supreme  position  as  the 
Father  in  regard  to  the  law  in  question.  '  My 
Father  worketh  up  till  now,  and  I  work '  (5"). 

The  discourse  which  follows  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  onr  present  purpose.  In  it  the  Lord, 
speaking  first  of  Himself  under  the  title  of  'the 
Son,'  afhrms  the  absolute  and  indissoluble  unity  of 
the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Son 
certainly  has  derived  Being;  but  the  Father  has 

S'ven  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself  (6**) ;  in  what 
e  does  He  fulfils  the  Father's  commission,  which 
includes  the  power  of  giving  life  even  to  the  dead, 
and  the  prerogative  of  judgment  (6"-  **•**•  *).  This 
unity  of  action  is  based  on  love  (5**),  and  carries 
with  it  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Son  to  honour 
co-ordinate  with  that  or  the  Father  (5s).  It  is 
obvious  that  this  claim,  if  substantiated,  com- 
pletely meets  the  charge  of  independent  and  self- 
willed  defiance  of  a  law  imposed  by  the  Fattier. 
In  5*°  the  Lord  identifies  Himself  with  the  Son, 
and  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  question  of  evidence. 
Here  He  uses  the  idea  characteristic  of  this  Gospel 
— witness.  This  teaching,  He  says,  is  not  a  bare 
assertion  of  His  own ;  He  has  evidence,  con- 
sentient witness  to  establish  it  (5*),  besides  the 
inner  certainty  of  His  own  knowledge.  There  is 
first  the  witness  of  John  (5a~**)  temporary  and 
limited,  but  bearing  on  the  truth.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  witness  of  the  works,  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Father's  commission  (5**).  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  witness  of  the  Father  (5n,  see  below, 
p.  686),  and,  lastly,  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  them  will  come  the  really  damning  charges 
against  the  Jews;  they  have  disbelieved  the 
writings  of  Moses,  how  can  they  believe  Christ's 
words'!  (S**-*-*'). 

St.  John  does  not  chronicle  the  effect  of  this 
discourse,  either  upon  the  Jews  or  upon  the 
apostles,  important  as  it  obviously  is.  The  next 
scene  does  lead  to  a  decisive  and  significant  result. 
Here,  again,  it  is  important  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  scene  took  place.  It 
occurred  immediately  after  the  miracle  of  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  The  persons  thus 
fed  seem  to  have  been  a  body  of  Galilean  pilgrims 
going  up  to,  or  returning  from,  the  Passover  (cf. 
6').  The  result  of  the  miracle  is  that  the  pilgrims 
conceive  the  plan  of  seizing  Jesus  and  making 
Him  a  king ;  that  is,  they  see  in  Him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  very  un instructed  Messianic  hopes. 
The  following  day  the  fact  emerges  in  a  dialogue 
with  the  Lord  that  they  have  compared  His  act  with 
that  of  Moses,  who  fed  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  their  allegiance  will  depend  on 
Christ's  rivalling  this  (6*1).  From  this  point  the 
discourse  takes  Its  start.  With  increasing  clear- 
ness our  Lord  points  to  Himself  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  acted  prophecy  of  Moses.   The  Jews  (who 
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appear  at  v.40)  protest  against  the  claim  implied  in 
this ;  but  this  protest  only  leads  the  Lord  to  the 
still  more  startling  assertions,  that  life  in  any  true 
sense  depends  upon  connexion  with  Himself,  and 
that  this  connexion  is  established  by  eating  His 
Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood.  And  He  ends  by 
definitely  connecting  this  with  the  type  of  tho 
manna  in  the  wilderness  (6n,  cf.  6**).  The  result 
of  this  discourse  was  to  separate  the  Twelve 
sharply  from  other  followers :  these  are  puzzled, 
and  walk  no  more  with  Him ;  the  apostles,  by  the 
mouth  of  St  Peter,  confess  Him  as  the  Holy  One 
of  God  (0»). 

After  this  scene,  the  development  of  the  hostility 
is  comparatively  rapid  ;  there  are  practically  only 
three  more  occasions  described.  The  first  occurs 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  his  account  of 
this  feast  St.  John  has  shown  us  a  perfect  turmoil 
of  conflicting  ideas  and  surmises  as  to  the  new 
prophet,  with  a  background  of  firm  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  class  among  the  Jews. 
With  the  various  problems  and  difficulties  which 
were  raised  by  the  various  parties,  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  the  decisive  utterance  from  which 
the  discourse  or  dialogue  follows  is  the  phrase,  'I 
am  the  Light  of  the  world '  (813).  The  subsequent 
passage  is  of  great  difficulty.  Emphasis  is  laid 
again  upon  the  witness  of  the  Father  (81*- u)  and 
the  coincidence  of  the  works  with  the  will  and 
commission  of  the  Father  (8s8- a) ;  and  the  result 
was  that  many  believed  on  Him  (880).  But  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Lord  to  offer  true  freedom  to 
those  who  had  believed  Him,  rouses  their  national 
feelings,  so  that  when  Christ,  after  an  agitated 
argument,  makes  a  claim  which  they  understand 
as  coequality  with  God,  they  take  up  stones  to 
cast  at  Him  as  a  blasphemer.*  In  the  second  of 
the  scenes  in  question,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication 
(reading  tytvtro  r6re  in  10"),  a  similar  discussion  is 
presented  to  us  arising  out  of  a  miracle  performed 
upon  a  Sabbath-day,  and  involving  by  its  method 
a  breach  of  the,  law.  The  Jews  definitely  challenge 
Jesus  with  the  question  of  His  nature  (10*).  He 
refuses  to  answer  directly,  but  refers  again  to  the 
works  (10*)  and  to  the  Father's  will,  ending  with 
the  strongest  assertion  yet  made  of  His  union 
with  the  Father,  iyb  kvX  6  s-aH)p  h  iv/ia  (10").  In 
consequence  of  this  He  has  to  withdraw  from 
Jerusalem ;  but  St.  John  notes  that  many  believed, 
seeing  how  He  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
Baptist  (10"-").  The  last  scene  is  that  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  immediate  consequences. 
A  miracle  such  as  this  could  not  have  failed  to 
produce  an  effect;  and  St.  John  notes  that  it  is 
the  decisive  event  which  leads  the  authorities  to 
determine  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  produces  the 
enthusiasm  among  the  crowds  which  is  expressed 
in  the  Triumphal  Entry  (cf.  II"-  *  12"-»).  At  the 
end  of  eh.  12  St.  John  solemnly  sums  up  the  result 
of  the  mission  of  Christ;  the  evidence  of  signs 
had  largely  failed  (1237) ;  there  were  many  even  of 
the  rulers  who  really  believed,  bat  did  not  dare  to 
express  it  (124*),  and  in  all  this  St.  John  sees  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  when  '  he  saw 
his  glory  (».«.  of  Jesus),  and  spake  concerning  him.' 

In  the  part  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have  now 
briefly  considered,  the  author  explains  the  series 
of  events  through  which  his  convictions  developed. 
We  have  therefore  before  us  the  idea  of  one  who 
fulfilled  the  national  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  identified  Himself 
with  the  typology  of  the  OT,  spoke  mysteriously 
of  a  deeper  union  with  the  Father,  and  who  repre- 
sented union  with  Himself  as  the  one  necessary 
means  of  satisfying  human  needs.  These  two 
latter  points  are  developed  at  great  length  in  the 

*  I*  it  assomsd  that  th*  Ptricopn  AdxUtms  I*  out  of  place  in 
tab  chapter. 


Last  Discourses  (cf.  14w- n  17*  U1'"*  15>-u  etc.).  But 
the  Discourses  are  delivered  under  a  senss  of 
immediate  departure,  and  therefore  they  deve\op, 
in  language  mysterious  at  the  time  but  explained 
later  by  events,  the  close  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  future  work  of  the  Paraclete,  and  the 
new  commandment  to  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
The  questions  of  the  apostles  recorded  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  these  chapters  show  that 
they  only  partially  understood  then  what  was  said 
to  them.  But  the  teaching  is  continuous  with 
what  had  gone  before,  and  could  only  have  con- 
firmed the  opinions  already  held  by  the  apostles. 
We  shall  consider  it  more  in  detail  further  on. 

One  last  sign  is  noted  by  St.  John  in  the  account 
of  the  Crucifixion  —  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
water,  and  the  bearing  of  prophecy  on  the  scene. 
This  is  mentioned  with  great  emphasis,  and  the 
presence  of  the  author  aa  eye-witness  is  deliber- 
ately asserted  (19").  There  then  follows  an  account 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  Risen  Lord  with  various 
of  His  followers,  and  we  then  return  to  tho  passage 
mentioned  before,  in  which  St.  John  declares  the 
purpose  of  his  Gospel  (2080- 11 ). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  result  attained  by  St. 
John  is  an  evolution  that  starts  from  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  and  rises  through  the  witness  of 
signs  and  the  teaching  of  Discourses  to  a  lofty  and 
profound  notion  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  this  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
all  St.  John's  theology,  and  it  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  to  put  it  first. 

(2)  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  view 
could  not  be  maintained  without  involving  serious 
consequences  upon  the  idea  of  God :  or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  in  somewhat  different  language,  the 
development  in  the  notion  of  Jesus,  from  that  of 
Messiah  to  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  found  to 
rest  upon  theological  presuppositions.  These  are 
revealed  in  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord,  and  in  part 
drawn  out  by  the  author  in  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles.  We  have  passed  them  by  so  far  in  order 
to  display  the  historic  movement  of  St.  John's 
thought ;  but  we  must  now  turn  to  them. 

The  first  passage  which  calls  for  consideration 
is,  of  course,  the  Prologue.  This  contains,  in 
summary,  St.  John's  theology  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  begins  by  describing  the  Person  involved — the 
Word:  and  of  Him  it  asserts  eternal  pre-existence, 
eternal  communion  with  God,  and  finally  Divinity 
itself.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  various  functions  of  the  Word  of 
God.*  The  Word  of  God  is  the  instrument  of 

*  It  Is  impossible  to  discuss  at  length  the  origin  and  Associa- 
tion* of  this  much  disputed  expression— the  Vi  ord  of  God  (see 
art.  Loeos).  It  must  suffloe  here  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  difficulty  in  connecting  it,  as  would  at  first  Bight 
appear  natural,  with  Greek  philosophic!  thought.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  kiytt  in  its  earlier  usage  contained  ideas  which 
might  have  developed  into  such  a  conception  as  this  of  8c 
John.  But  in  the  history  of  Greek  thought  the  development  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  governed  by  the  particular 
interest  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  idea  of  language  or  speech 
is  complex.  Speech  conveys  information  (1)  as  to  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  (2)  as  to  the  subject  spoken  about.  In  the  former 
case  the  uttered  word  appears  as  the  representative  of  the 
person  or  character  or  act  of  the  speaker ;  its  reference  to 
fact  may  be  of  merely  secondary  importance.  In  the  other  case 
the  word  has  a  sort  of  substantive  existence.  It  does  not 
matter  who  uses  it ;  the  important  thing  is  what  it  means.  The 
more  this  aspect  of  the  relation  is  emphasised  the  more  the 
idea  of  a  word  tends  towards  that  of  abstract  scientific  defini- 
tion—it is  a  form  conveying  truth.  Its  ideal  is  to  correspond 
as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  reality  it  describes.  The  Greeks 
found  the  ideal  correspondence  between  thought  and  thing  in 
universality  ;  and  therefore,  concurrently  with  the  develop- 
ment in  philosophic  thought,  the  word  \iyn  took  on  more  and 
more  the  associations  of  universality,  and  lost  more  and  mors 
those  of  the  individual  thing  or  person.  With  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Word  of  God  meant  always  God  speaking 
or  doing  certain  things  ;  the  Word  was  the  emissary  and  repre- 
sentative of  God.  A  doctrine  of  Incarnation  In  the  Johannins 
sense  is  possible  on  the  one  line  of  thought,  and  impossible  oa 
the  other. 
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Creation  {rdrra  Si  airrov  (ytvero,  not  for'  abrov).  The 
gift  of  life,  expressed  in  a  living  world,  was  the 
object,  or,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  action  of  God  through  the  Word,  and  life  was 
to  have  been  a  sign  or  suggestion  to  man  of  the 
presence  of  the  Word — to  nave  been  the  light  of 
men.  But,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  darkness, 
the  light  now  shines  in  a  hostile  atmosphere, 
without,  however,  being  overcome  by  it.  This 
doctrine  lies  closely  in  connexion  with  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  The  Pentateuch  (Gn  1)  and  the 
Psalter  (Ps  33*)  both  ascribe  creation  to  the  word 
of  God;  they  use  the  metaphor  of  speech  to  de- 
scribe the  act  of  God  in  it.  And  throughout  the 
OT  the  presence  and  effect  of  evil  is  continually 
asserted.  But  St.  John  makes  a  considerable  and 
important  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  OT  when 
he  unequivocally  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Word. 
In  the  OT  the  idea  of  language  was  a  metaphor 
used  to  describe  an  act ;  it  is  said  that  in  Rabbinical 
thought  the  Word  of  God  was  beginning  to  take 
on  a  quasi-personal  character ;  with  St.  John  the 
Word  by  which  the  world  was  brought  into  being 
was  a  person,  separate  enough  from  God  (4  0t6t, 
i.e.),  to  be  in  communion  with  God,  but  yet 
essentially  Divine  in  nature. 

We  next  learn  St.  John's  conception  of  that 
Revelation  of  the  Word  which  he  himself  had 
experienced.  It  was  heralded  by  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  sent  from  God  to  witness  concerning  it. 
The  light  was  already  in  the  world,  and  nad 
already  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  world,  but  the 
world  rejected  its  appeal.  New  birth — birth  of 
God — was  given  to  those  who  received  the  light 
when  it  came — a  birth  that  broke  through  and 
destroyed  the  old  physical  succession  (l*"u). 
Having  thus  described  the  Person  of  the  Word, 
and  the  effect  of  His  mission,  St.  John  proceeds  to 
describe  the  mode  of  His  manifestation.  '  The 
Word,'  he  says,  '  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  as  in  a 
tent  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  As  thus 
Incarnate,  the  Word  manifested  His  Divine  glory. 
In  regard  to  this,  St  John  uses  a  remarkable 

Cse.  He  says  it  was  '  glory  as  of  an  only- 
tten  from  a  Father,'  i.e.  it  was  identical  m 
nature,  but  different,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed, 
in  individuality  from  that  of  the  Father.  It  was 
representative  in  the  fullest  sense,  not  merely  an 
irradiation  from  without ;  it  was  Divine  glory,  but 
the  glorv  of  an  only-begotten  son.  For  the  evi- 
dence of  this,  St.  John  refers  to  the  witness  of 
John  the  Baptist  (lu),  and  more  particularly  to 
the  experience  of  himself  and  of  the  Church. 
'  We  beheld  his  glory,'  he  says  (lu) ;  and  again 
'  of  his  fulness,'  the  grace  ana  truth  which  came 
with  Him,  'have  all  we  received'  in  continually 
increasing  proportions,  grace  in  place  of  graoe 

il").  Then  St.  John  explains  summarily  the  full 
wight  of  this  Revelation.  It  superseded  the 
Mosaio  law,  which  was  partial  and  external,  by 
means  of  this  gift  of  grace  and  complete  troth  (ln). 
It  did  not  give  us  the  vision  of  God :  it  meant  that 
one  who  was  God  and  only-begotten,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  had  come  among  men  and 
declared  the  truth.* 

We  have  already  seen  in  brief  outline  the  process 
of  historical  observation  through  which  St.  John 
obtained  his  view  of  our  Lord's  nature.  The  Pro- 
logue shows  us  the  same  ideas  formulated  and  in 
some  degree  systematized.  The  central  point  is 
still  the  Sonship, — Christ  is  Son  of  God  in  a  unique 
sense, — but  the  mission  of  the  Son  is  clearly  denned 
in  relation  to  other  things.  He  is  the  Word  of 
God :  Eternal  and  Divine :  He  is  the  Instrument  of 
Creation:  the  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

*Thn  Interpretation  depend*,  of  course,  on  the  reading 
Hmywix  9tit.  For  further  information  on  this  head,  see 
Bolt's  Two  Diuertationt. 


which  men  should  acquire  by  life  and  nature. 
His  coming  has  superseded  all  previous  revelation. 
In  its  earlier  stages,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  revela- 
tion was  for  witness  of  a  light  yet  to  come.  The 
revelation  of  the  Word  was  the  manifestation  of 
that  Light.  It  was  complete  where  the  law,  the 
highest  expression  of  the  old  order,  was  partial : 
it  gave  final  certainty  about  God  on  the  authority 
of  God  only-begotten. 

(3)  The  Epistles  show  how  fundamental  a  doc- 
trine this  was  in  St.  John's  theology.  He  asserts 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  (1  Jn  lw)  his  own 
experience  in  the  matter ;  how  the  life — the  eternal 
life— which  was  continually  (**)  with  the  Father, 
was  manifested  in  time  (tij>ayefx!>Oi))  to  us ;  we  saw 
and  heard  and  touched  beyond  possibility  of  error. 
To  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  sign  of 
antichrist  (1  Jn  2*fcS*) ;  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
original  message  ( 1  Jn  2").  It  is  the  test  of  spirits : 
'  Every  spirit  which  confesses  Jesus  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh  is  of  God,  and  every  spirit  which  confesses 
not  Jesus,  is  not  of  God,  and  this  is  that  spirit  of 
antichrist,  of  which  ye  have  heard  that  it  cometh, 
and  now  it  is  al  ready  in  the  world '  (4s-  * ;  cf .  5U  •"*■ u). 
In  the  Second  Epistle  St.  John  forbids  his  readers 
even  to  receive  into  their  house  and  salute  one  who 
makes  denial  of  this  final  truth  (2  Jn  *"").  There 
is  therefore  no  hesitation  in  his  mind  *s  to  the 
truth  or  the  necessity  of  this  doctrine:  it  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  and  the  test 
of  true  membership  of  the  Church. 

(4)  •  It  is  in  regard  to  this  subject  that  the 
theology  of  St.  John  is  most  systematic.  We 
must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  some 
other  points  less  fully  systematized,  but  no  less 
decisive  in  their  character.  And  first  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  Theology  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  It  is  contained,  for  the  most  part,  in 
incidental  references  in  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord. 
The  Father  is  supreme,  and  is  the  source  of  the 
Being  and  all  the  action  of  the  Son  (51*-*  etc). 
He  has  sent  the  Son  into  the  world  (3M),  and  given 
Him  commission  to  perform  certain  works  there 
(0*  8*  10s1- "  14°  15'*  IV).  The  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  is  variously  described.  It 
is  a  profound  and  complete  unify  :  '  I  and  the 
Father  are  one'  (t»  tffur)  (10*  17''-n).  But  this 
n~aty  does  not  destroy  the  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  The  Father  loves  the  Son 
(5»  15'),  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father  (14°) ;  the 
Father  knows  the  Son,  and  is  known  by  Him  (10": 
cf.  8").  Before  the  world  was,  the  Son  enjoyed 
■glory  with  the  Father,'  to  which  He  returns  (17*). 
The  Father  abides  (p<V«t)  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
in  the  Father  (8*- «  14"- ») :  so  that  it  is  said  '  the 
Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works'  (141*).  All 
that  belongs  to  the  Son  belongs  also  to  the  Father, 
•and  thine  are  mine '  (17") :  yet  'the  Father  is 
greater  than  I '  (14**).  Hence  tne  representation  of 
the  Father  by  the  Son  is  complete : '  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father '  ( 14°,  cf .  8M).  So  that  honour 
given  to  the  Son  is  given  to  the  Father  (6*-  **),  and 
those  who  reject  the  Son  reject  also  the  Father 
(gi*  iffi-n .  0f.  i  jn  on-Mj.    f  nis  fulness  of  union 

and  intercourse  throws  some  light  upon  the  obscure 
subject  of  the  witness  of  the  Father.  In  5s1- "  the 
Lord  disclaims  bearing  witness  concerning  Himself, 
but  refers  instead  to  the  witness  of  John,  and  then 
6**  to  the  witness  of  the  Father.  In  ch.  8,  in  answer 
to  the  Jews,  He  says,  '  If  I  do  bear  witness  of 
myself,  my  witness  is  true,  because  I  know  whence 
I  came  and  whither  I  go '  (8U),  and  then  again  (8") 
refers  to  the  witness  of  the  Father.  In  S**-" 
(probably  a  reflective  passage  by  the  evangelist 
and  not  part  of  a  discourse)  we  read,  '  He  that 
receiveth  nis  (i.e.  the  Son's)  witness  hath  set  to  his 
seal  that  God  is  true '  [io-<f>p&yurtr  In  A  6<bt  dA«*^« 
Arrip) ;  and  in  1  Jn  5W  St.  John  says  again,  '  He 
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that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  the  witness  in 
himself;  he  that  believeth  not  God,  hath  made 
him  a  liar,  because  he  has  not  believed  in  the 
witness  which  God  has  witnessed  concerning  his 
Son.'  Thus  the  most  obvious  sign  of  failure  to 
receive  the  witness  of  the  Father  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  promises  of  God,  and  the  indications  of 
His  purpose,  which  Christ  fulfils.  The  witness  of 
the  Father  is  closely  allied  to  the  witness  of 
Scripture,  but  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  seems  to 
consist  in  that  inner  perception  of  the  purpose 
of  God  resting  on  the  love  of  God  (5"),  which 
carries  conviction  in  the  presence  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Christ ;  the  Jews  fail '  because  ye  have 
not  his  word  abiding  in  you'  (5");  without  this, 
they  search  the  Scriptures,  and  so  fail  to  receive 
their  witness  also.  The  Son  appeals  to  this  wit- 
ness against  the  charge  of  self-seeking  or  self- 
advertisement;  and  the  certainty  of  His  know- 
ledge of  His  own  nature,  and  of  His  mission 
('  whence  I  come  and  whither  I  go')  justifies  His 
witness  to  Himself. 

(5)  The  next  point  for  consideration,  starting 
with  the  above-described  theology  of  God  and  the 
Incarnation,  is  the  process  or  scheme  of  salvation. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  define  first  St.  John's 
conception  of  the  world,  and  of  the  condition 
requiring  remedy.  The  word  nbaiun  means  pri- 
marily the  created  order ;  so  in  1*- M  we  find  that 
the  world  was  created  through  the  Word.  Also 
the  phrase  i  plot  roC  xte/iov  occurs  (1  Jn  3"J  for 
this  world's  goods.  From  the  idea  of  transitoriness 
(e.g.  1  Jn  2")  the  word  gets  a  sinister  sense ;  and 
we  find  it  in  its  most  characteristic  signification  of 
the  fallen  world,  the  world  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  this  sense  St.  John  says  of  it  that 
the  whole  world  lies  in  the  evil  one  ( 1  Jn  5").  It 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  hatred  to  all 
that  God  requires ;  by  the  inherent  necessity  of 
its  nature  it  hates  Christ  and  His  Church  (Jn  15'8"3*, 
1  Jn  3»).  Christ  is  alien  from  it  (Jn  8"  17"  18", 
1  Jn  4*).  Its  hostility  is  represented  in  a  ruler, 
4  ipxar  rov  kIxthov  to&tov  (Jn  12"  14"),  who  has  an 
'hour'  in  which  he  apparently  triumphs.  The 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  world  is  sin,  which  is 
'  lawlessness,'  ».«.  self-will  and  rebellion  (1  Jn  3* 
8").  Those  who  live  in  sin  are  under  the  wrath  of 
God  (3M) :  their  life  is  no  true  life,  their  existence 
may  be  described  as  death  (Jn  8*,  1  Jn  3").  From 
another  slightly  different  point  of  view  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  world's  hostility  is  called  the  flesh,  and 
it  is  clearly  declared  to  be  impossible  to  pass  by 
natural  evolution  out  of  the  range  of  the  flesh. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  (Jn  3*),  and 
therefore  there  is  no  power  in  the  flesh  to  restore 
or  recreate  itself ;  it  can  only  go  on  reproducing 
itself  perpetually.  This  is  the  condition  of  things 
which  it  is  Christ's  mission  to  redeem. 

The  impulse  to  restore  the  world  comes  from  the 
Father,  and  is  based  on  love :  4  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son '  to  save 
it  ( Jn  31*- " ;  of .  1  Jn  4"-").  The  effect  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  is  variously  described  ;  He  comes 
that  the  world  may  be  saved  through  His  means  ( Jn 
8" ;  of.  4",  1  Jn  4") ;  that  is  the  most  general  phrase. 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  (Jn  1",  1  Jn  3*).  He  comes  that  He  may 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ( 1  Jn  3').  But  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  expression  of  the  intended  result 
is  the  phrase  eternal  life  (Jn  31*,  1  Jn  5U).  This 
forms  the  subject  of  many  of  the  discourses  and 
warnings  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  constantly  occurring 
in  the  First  Epistle.  Those  who  believe  have 
passed  from  death  into  life  (1  Jn  3" ;  cf.  Jn  8*) ; 
eternal  life  has  been  promised  to  mankind  by  God 
(1  Jn  2*).  Christ  Himself  is  identified  with  it 
(1  Jn  Is  6"-  ,0).  He  declares  that  He  has  come 
'that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  abundance' 


(Jn  W) ;  the  commandment  of  the  Father  is  eternal 
life  ( Jn  12°°).  And  again, '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent'  (17*).  Thus  the  life 
which  Christ  brings  consists  in  union  with  Christ, 
obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments,  and 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  attained 
only  in  the  future ;  it  is  actually  in  the  possession 
of  those  who  believe  (Jn  6°,  1  Jn  5"-™).  From 
another  point  of  view  this  condition  is  described  as 
light.  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world  ( Jn  8U ;  cf. 
3s  12")  in  contradistinction  to  the  darkness  of  sin 
(cf.  1  Jn  2»-u).   (See  below,  p.  689). 

The  means  of  salvation  for  the  world  is  only 
through  Christ.  This  is  partly  implied  by  the 
general  statements  of  the  purpose  of  God  already 
cited,  and  partly  by  the  series  of  metaphorical 
phrases  used  by  Christ  Himself  to  describe  His 
functions.  Thus  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life  (6**- n); 
without  participation  in  His  Flesh  and  Blood  there  is 
no  true  life  at  all  (6U).  He  is  the  true  fulfilment  of 
the  type  of  the  water  in  the  wilderness  ") ;  the 
light  of  the  world  (8U  12").  He  is  the  Door  into 
the  true  fold,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  (107- *) ; 
and  again,  He  is  the  good  Shepherd  (lO11- ").  So, 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  He  proclaims  Himself  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life  (11*) ;  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  Thomas,  He  declares  Himself  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (14«).  Through  Him 
alone  is  man's  access  to  the  Father;  in  Him  all 
truth  and  all  life  are  summed  up.  Once  more,  He 
is  the  True  Vine,  the  unity  and  quickening  force 
of  all  those  who  believe  (1<P  eta).  Nor  are  His 
functions  restricted  to  those  whom  He  may  be  con- 
nected with  during  His  earthly  life,  or  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  chosen  people.  His  work  is  universal 
in  power  and  validity  (Jn  10"  11"  12",  1  Jn  2»). 

The  idea  of  God,  then,  if  we  may  so  say,  is  the 
salvation  of  the  world  through  His  Son,  Christ. 
We  must  now  consider  what  action  is  necessary  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  both  on  the  part  of  Christ 
and  of  mankind.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  exact  way  in  which 
He  fulfilled  the  commission  of  the  Father ;  we 
have  now  to  deal  more  in  detail  with  the  subject, 
(a)  The  method  by  which  Christ  saves  the  world  is 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  through  death.  The 
law  under  which  He  lived  is  first  suggested  by  the 
Baptist  in  his  witness  :  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (l"*").* 
Christ  Himself  asserts  the  same  truth,  with  greater 
or  less  distinctness.  First  to  Nicodemus  obscurely 
(3"),  and  again  more  clearly  to  the  Jews  after 
the  feeding  of  the  6000.  '  I  am  the  living  Bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven  .  .  .  and  the  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  my  Flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world '  (6").  He  is '  the  good  Shepherd  that  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep'  (10"-'«;  cf.  1  Jn  3'«  ) ;  and 
by  so  doing  He  shows  that  He  has  the  uttermost 
love  (16u).  So  deeply  is  this  necessity  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  things,  that  the  high  priest '  of  that 
year,'  speaking  more  wisely  than  he  knew,  prophe- 
sied that  He  must  lay  down  His  life  for  the  people 
(ll*1-").  It  is  the  condition  of  drawing  all  men 
to  Him  (12").  In  two  places  in  the  First  Epistle 
St.  John  uses  the  phrase  IXcurpoi,  or  propitiation 
(21 4") ;  once  (1  Jn  V)  St.  John  speaks  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  cleansing  us  from  all  sin.  And 
our  Lord  Himself  uses  once  the  peculiar  phrase,  '  I 
sanctify  myself  for  their  sake'  (Jn  17"). 

Thus  it  is  by  this  process  of  sacrifice  that  our 
Lord  performs  His  part  in  the  plan  initiated  by 
God.  (6)  We  now  come  to  consider  the  function  of 
man — the  response  required  of  the  world.  (1)  The 
fundamental  law  under  which  the  world  is  ordered 

*  The  precise  reterenoe  ot  this  phrase  ii,  no  doubt,  obscure* 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  association  with  to*  laip» 
was  one  ot  socrifloe. 
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here  meet*  us.  The  world  can  do  nothing  for 
itself.  He,  therefore,  that  will  see  and  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  must  be  born  again :  the  old  physical 
sequence— of  blood,  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  will  of  man — must  be  broken  off,  and  a  new 
kinship  established  (3*-*,  cf.  lu).  (2)  Further,  there 
is  required  of  necessity  faith  in  the  Son,  and 
acceptance  of  His  mission  ( Jn  3M  6**  6*- «,  1  Jn  3"). 
This  faith  is  more  than  mere  belief  (8"),  which  in  the 
passage  quoted  fails  to  bear  criticism.  But  St.  John 
supplies  no  definition  of  it,  or  anything  approach- 
ing a  definition.  It  is  rather  trust  in  a  person  than 
belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says :  or  rather,  this 
kind  of  belief  comes  as  a  result  of  the  trust.  It  is 
made  impossible,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  by  certain 
moral  conditions.  (3)  The  new  life  which  the  new 
birth  begins  must  be  sustained  by  continual  par- 
ticipation in  the  Life  of  Christ.  This  is  the  burden 
of  the  strong  and  startling  language  in  the  syna- 

fogue  at  Capernaum  (Jn  66a"") :  'Except  ye  eat  the 
esh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketn  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  And  this  is 
said  in  explanation  of  the  phrase,  'the  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world.'  It  implies  that  the  faithful  must  in  some 
way,  not  explained  by  St.  John,  enter  into  and 
share  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord.  The  sacrifice  is 
thus  not  an  external  transaction :  all  men  must 
have  a  part  in  it. 

In  face  of  these  demands  stands  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  in  large  measure  rejected.  He  came  to 
His  own  place,  and  His  own  people  received  Him 
not  (Jn  1").  This,  which  might  easily  become  a 
difficulty,  is  met  in  two  ways.  First,  St.  John 
presents  a  strong  theory  of  predestination.  The 
failure  no  less  than  the  success  falls  within  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Father.  '  No  man  can  come  to 
me,  except  the  Father  draw  him '  (6") ;  '  I  mani- 
fested thy  name  to  the  men  whom  thou  gavest 
me  out  of  the  world '  (17*,  of.  10»).  The  success 
and  the  failure  are  even  matters  of  prophetic  pre- 
vision (12*7"**) :  Isaiah  saw  what  would  come  about, 
'when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  concerning 
him.'  And  Christ  administers  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  this,  as  in  other  respects.  '  Ye  did  not 
choose  me,  bat  I  chose  yon,  and  set  you  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit'  (16",  cf.  »). 
Secondly,  faith  depends  upon  certain  moral  con- 
ditions. Those  who  are  evil  are,  ipso  facto,  incap- 
able of  faith  :  they  shun  the  light  (31*-  *>).  This 
general  truth  is  made  plainer  in  various  discourses 
of  the  Lord's.  The  essential  moral  fault  which  pre- 
vents faith  is  self-seeking,  aiming  at  personal  dis- 
tinction, seeking  glory  one  from  another  (5"* 44  7U). 
The  Jews  refuse  to  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given :  If  another  comes  in  his  own  name,  him 
ye  will  receive  (5**).  They  will  not  do  the  Father's 
will,  and  therefore  they  blind  themselves.  '  If  any 
man  will  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  concerning 
the  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,  or  I  speak  of 
myself'  (717-").  And  the  peril  of  this  position  lies 
just  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  self-confident.  '  If 
ye  had  been  blind,  ye  would  not  have  had  sin : 
but  now  ye  say,  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  re- 
maineth '  (941) 

Thus  it  is  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ  pro- 
duces a  twofold  effect,  corresponding  to  the  varieties 
of  moral  condition.  On  the  one  hand,  it  produces 
faith,  and  so  eternal  life ;  this  is  its  natural  and 
proper  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  produces  re- 
jection, which  is  a  declaration  of  affinity  with 
evil — in  St.  John's  language,  j  udgment  (3W).  '  This 
is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  eviL'   As  eternal 


life  is  not  a  future  state  of  blessedness,  but  is  the 
correlative  of  right  faith  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
judgment  is  a  condition  the  precise  opposite  of  life. 
It  consists  in  the  revelation,  in  action,  of  hostility 
to  Christ  and  all  that  He  represents.  So  Christ 
says  (1247-  **),  '  If  any  man  hear  my  words  and  keep 
them  not,  I  do  not  judge  him  :  tor  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that 
rejecteth  me  and  receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one 
that  judgeth  him :  the  word  that  I  spake,  that 
will  judge  him  in  the  last  day.'  Thus  judgment 
follows  the  same  course  of  meaning  as  fife.  The 
Father  has  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Son  the 
two  Divine  prerogatives  of  life  and  judgment  (5"- "). 
Yet  Christ  speaks  as  if  life  were  the  immediate 
consequence  of  faith,  and  judgment  the  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  to  believe  (cf.  5"  6").  At  the 
same  time,  both  in  the  case  of  life  and  judgment, 
there  is  a  sort  of  consummation  to  be  looked  foe 
at  the  last  day  (64*-  54  124'-  *»).  In  neither  cas*  does 
the  condition  of  life  or  judgment  begin  after  the 
last  day  ;  it  is  a  process  which  begins  I  ere.  and  is 
defined  and  completed  at  the  last  day.  In  the  same 
way  Christ  speaks  before  the  Passion  of  having 
already  overcome  the  world  (16u),  and  St.  John  in 
his  First  Epistle  uses  similar  language  of  the  faith 
(4'5*-*),  although  in  the  same  Epistle  he  warns 
against  continuance  in  sin.  So  again  he  speaks  of 
the  sinlessness  of  those  who  axe  '  born  of  God '  (3») 
in  similar  connexions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
tinue the  refusal  to  accept  Christ  after  the  oppor- 
tunity is  finally  past  is  '  to  die  in  sin '  (Jn  8n-  **). 

(6)  It  remains  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church  as  we  have  it  in 
these  books.  The  provisions  made  by  the  Lord 
for  the  future  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Last 
Discourses.  These  were  uttered  after  the  Last 
Supper  and  before  the  arrest.  The  prominent  note 
in  them  is,  of  course,  one  of  farewell :  and  the  pro- 
vision for  the  future  is  pat  in  language  which  later 
experience  would  alone  fully  explain.  First,  our 
Lord  promises  an  Advocate  {mpixXrrrot)  who  will 
supply  His  place  on  His  departure  (14").  There 
are  several  noticeable  points  in  regard  to  this 
mission.   Christ  speaks  of  it  as  His  own  return 

il4M):  He  promises  in  relation  to  it,  that  the 
father  will  come  with  Himself  to  those  who  keep 
His  sayings,  and  'we  will  make  our  abode  with 
him'  (14*).  The  Advocate  is  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  yet  His  mission 
is  one  which  reveals  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Again,  in  14M  Christ  says,  '  I  will  ask  the  Father, 
and  he  will  give  you  another  Advocate,  that  he 
may  be  with  yon  for  ever — the  Spirit  of  truth.'  In 
14*  a  different  phrase  is  used :  '  The  Advocate,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name';  and  once again  there  is  a  further  difference 

il5n,  cf.  MP-  '*), '  When  the  Advocate  comes,  whom 
will  Bend  to  you  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  that  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Thus 
there  is  difference  of  language  in  regard  to  the 
Spirit's  mission,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
precisely  St.  John's  idea.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  due  to  the  close  intercourse  and 
union  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Spirit,  though 
sent  like  the  Son,  is  one  in  whom  full  Divinity 
resides ;  His  activity  is  a  mission,  not  the  effusion 
of  an  impersonal  influence.  The  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  depends  on  the  departure  of  Christ 
(167,  cf.  7") :  the  two  dispensations  are  not  to  be 
synchronous.  The  nature  of  the  mission  of  the 
Advocate  is  gathered  from  various  phrases  in  these 
chapters.  Like  the  Son,  He  will  not  speak  from 
Himself  (16*  "),  but  He  will  speak  the  things  He 
hears.  His  mission  continues  that  of  Christ.  '  He 
will  glorify  me,  because  he  will  take  of  that  which 
is  mine,  and  will  declare  it  unto  yon'  (16").  He 
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will  teach,  and  recall  all  the  things  which  Christ 
had  said  (l***)-    He  will  guide  into  all  the  truth, 

i'ust  because  He  speaks  not  of  Himself  (16u).  His 
'resence  is  described  as  an  'anointing'  (fplaim, 
1  Jn  2™- ")  which  protects  those  who  have  it  from 
error ;  and  is  a  sign  (1  Jn  3M)  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  us.  Further,  He  continues  the  process 
of  witness  to  Christ  already  mentioned  ( 16*).  This 
last  point  brings  us  in  presence  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  in  St.  John's  writings,  that  of  the 
Three  witnesses.*  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  complicated  discussions  which  lie  round  this 
verse.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  water  and  the  blood,  and 
the  witness  of  the  three  is  said  to  be  con- 
sentient. It  seems  probable  that  the  phrase 
applied  to  Christ  (A  i\6ur  &'  BSarot  koI  aXiiarot) 
refers  directly  to  the  event  noticed  by  St.  John 
— the  effusion  of  blood  and  water  upon  the  cross 
(19****).  But  also  the  Spirit  is  connected  em- 
phatically with  water  in  the  Gospel  (3*-  •)  in  the 
passage  which  gives  the  principle  for  interpreting 
the  rite  of  baptism.  And  again  in  6°  the  Spirit 
is  appealed  to  when  the  disciples  are  puzzled  by 
our  Lord's  language  about  eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood — a  passage  which  contains  the 
theology,  so  to  say,  of  the  other  Sacrament.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  those  are  right  who  see  in 
this  passage  an  assertion  of  the  witness — the 
evidence  conveyed  of  the  truth  of  the  faith — which 
comes  from  the  Sacraments,  interpreted  by  the 
Spirit.  Our  uncertainty  (1)  as  to  the  exact  signifi- 
cance ascribed  to  the  effusion  (19**),  and  (2)  as  to  the 
exact  position  assigned  by  St.  John  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, makes  this  interpretation  lees  than  certain. 
So  far  we  have  considered  the  function  of  the  Spirit 
in  regard  to  the  Church.  He  has  also  a  function 
in  regard  to  the  world.  The  world  cannot  receive 
Him,  because  it  neither  sees  nor  knows  Him  (1417) ; 
but  His  presence  in  the  world  rebukes  or  convicts 
it  {fktyx'i)  concerning  sin,  and  righteousness,  and 
judgment  (16*"u).  That  is,  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  shows  up  in  its  true  character  the  nature  of 
sin,  in  the  refusal  to  believe  in  Christ :  the  nature 
of  righteousness,  in  the  triumph  of  Christ  through 
humiliation  and  death,  to  which  the  Spirit  is  a 
perpetual  witness  s  the  nature  of  judgment,  in  the 
final  condemnation  already  passed  upon  the  ruler 
of  this  world,  and  reiterated  so  long  as  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  in  the  world. 

The  effect  of  this  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  Church  has  two  sides :  it  alters  men's  relations 
to  God  and  to  one  another.  As  regards  God,  it 
brings  them  into  the  closest  possible  union.  Again 
and  again  Christ  speaks  of  abiding  in  them.  The 
Father  and  the  San  will  make  their  abode  with 
those  who  love  the  Son  (14").  He  is  the  vine,  and 
they  are  the  branches,  depending  for  life  on  their 

union  with  Him  (15***""  atnA     And  fch«  mmn 


etc.).    And  the  same 


phrase  is  constantly  used  by  St.  John  in  his 
First  Epistle  (2»-'-*3l,-»4u  6*).  It  results  in  the 
certainty  of  access  to  God :  we  have  boldness  (2" 
4")  at  the  last  day  (3°-  **)  in  judging  our  own 
conscience;  (51*-1*)  in  prayer,  knowing  that  He 
hears,  and  that  we  therefore  have  our  requests. 
Five  times  does  our  Lord  promise  fulfilment  to 
prayer  in  His  name  ( Jn  167- »  16*  «■ **).  We 
are  Christ's  friends  (IS14) ;  His  joy  is  in  us,  and  our 
joy  is  fulfilled  (15"  17j*),  even  under  persecution 
(16") ;  to  us  He  leaves  His  peace  (14").  He  looks 
forward  to  a  consummation  in  His  Father's  house, 
where  His  followers  shall  be  with  Him  for  ever 
(14*) ;  and  then  we,  who  are  now  sons,  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  Jn  3*-*).  He 
sets  before  the  Church  as  its  ideal  of  unity  the 
abiding  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  love  of  the 
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Father  and  the  Son  (Jn  15*- 10),  and  the  inity  af 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (17u),  including  in  this 
those  who  shall  believe  through  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  (17*** M**7).  In  this  true  correspondence 
between  God  and  man,  especially  in  the  free  inter- 
course through  prayer,  the  Father  is  glorified  in 
the  Son  (14»). 

This  intimate  union  determines  the  oharacter  of 
the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  The 
apostles  are  sent  into  the  world  as  Christ  Himself 
was  sent  there  (17") ;  they  are  His  representatives, 
so  that  they  who  receive  them  receive  Him  (13*) ; 
and  they  will  meet  with  the  same  hatred  and  per- 
secution from  the  world  as  He  did  (15"-").  Among 
themselves,  they  will  keep  His  commandments 
(14«.  a.  *.  m  16»  rf.  |  j„  oj),  and  especially  the  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another  (13**  151** "). 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  Epistles  when  St.  John  is 
writing  to  the  Church  already  constituted  and  at 
work  (1  Jn  3"- »  4",  2  Jn  •).  And  St.  John  in  his 
usual  manner  continually  contrasts  this  principle 
of  love,  which  is  of  God  (1  Jn  47),  with  the  opposing 
principle  of  hatred.  This  has  the  essence  of  murder 
in  it,  as  the  example  of  Cain  shows  (1  Jn  3'*~u,  cf. 
Jn  8**,  where  the  rising  desire  to  kill  Christ  is 
connected  with  the  devil,  who  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning) ;  and  this  hatred  is  inconsistent  with 
eternal  life  (I  Jn  3U),  or  with  the  love  of  God  (4*»). 
Their  power  to  overcome  the  world,  in  which  by 
Christ's  wish  and  God's  ordinance  (Jn  17")  they 
are  placed,  is  their  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  (1  Jn  6**  *) — a  faith  which  in  St.  John's  own 
case  and  that  of  his  fellow-apostles  rested  on  ex- 
perience (1  Jn  V-*,  Jn  1"),  but  belongs  also  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  but  yet  have  believed 
(Jn  20»). 

At  His  departure,  the  Lord  gave  to  His  Church 
the  power  to  forgive  sins,  saying,  'Whose  so- 
ever sins  ye  shall  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained '  (20**).  To  St  Peter  also  He  gave  the 
charge  to  tend  and  feed  the  flock  (2i»  »).  There 
are  signs  in  the  Epistles  of  the  exercise  of  some 
discipline.  It  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  sin 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Church  altogether  (1  Jn  1* 
21  3*-  •  6") ;  to  do  sin  is  to  relapse  into  the  dark- 
ness from  which  the  light  has  treed  us  (2*-  *,  of. 
1*- T).  Still  if  a  man  does  commit  a  sin  (tir  ra 
ifiafrry)  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  (21) ;  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  For  certain  sins,  not  unto 
death,  St.  John  enjoins  the  prayer  of  intercession 
(1  Jn  (P**1*) ;  for  heresy,  he  forbids  all  intercourse 
or  salutation  (2Jn  u).  In  one  church  Diotrephes 
i  frkorpartior  requires  to  be  deprived  of  his  unde- 
served eminence,  and  reduced  to  order  (3  Jn  •• w). 

(7)  It  would  be  impossible  to  close  an  account  of 
the  Theology  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles 
without  reference  to  the  three  great  phrases  in 
which  the  nature  of  God  is  described:  'God  is 
Spirit'  (Jn  4M),  'God  is  Light'  (1  Jn  1*),  and 
'God  is  Love'd  Jn  4*-M).  These  three  phrases 
form  the  crown,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  summary 
of  his  Theology.  It  is  important  to  consider  them 
in  close  connexion  with  their  content. 

The  first  is  ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  in  His 
dialogue  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  She,  find- 
ing herself  in  presence  of  a  prophet,  brings  before 
Hun  the  question  that  had  long  been  at  issue 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritan.-!.  'Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  but  ye  say 
that  in  Jerusalem  men  ought  to  worship. '  Jesus 
answers  her  implied  question  comprehensively. 
For  the  past  ages,  the  Jews  were  right:  they 
worshipped  with  some  knowledge,  and  not  blindly, 
looking  forward  to  salvation:  they  had  so  much 
certainty  about  God.  But  for  the  future,  both 
are  alike  wrong ;  the  day  of  local  worships  is  over; 
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God  no  longer  chooses  a  particular  place  where 
men  should  approach  Him :  *  He  is  Spirit,  and 
must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth.'  Thus 
this  phrase  marks  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  order.  It  excludes  all  limitations  of  apace 
and  time  and  matter  from  God,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  context  preserves  the  truth  which  the 
Jewish  religion  had  enshrined. 

In  the  second  of  these  phrases  we  go  further : 
it  bears  on  the  moral  nature  of  God.  Throughout 
these  books  the  contrast  of  Light  and  Darkness  is 
used  metaphorically  to  express  Good  and  Evil. 
In  the  immediate  context  of  this  phrase  an  in- 
stance occurs.  God  is  Light,  and  therefore  all 
who  walk  in  darkness  are  not  in  communion 
with  Him.  Darkness  means  hatred  (1  Jn  2")  and 
blindness  (to.),  sjid  is  passing  away  (2*).  The  true 
light  was  manifested ;  and  'this  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  Him,  and  report  to  you, 
that  God  is  light.'  This  phrase,  which  cannot  be 
altogether  separated  from  the  thought  of  revelation, 
is  really  the  correlative  of  the  OT  doctrine  of  the 
Holiness  of  the  Lord.  It  conveys  the  assurance  of 
the  undimmed  purity  of  God ,  and  the  need  of  purity 
to  man,  if  he  would  have  fellowship  with  Goo.* 

In  the  third  we  pass  beyond  both  the  two 
previous  phrases.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  Love, 
asserts,  in  the  strongest  possible  form,  His  Person- 
ality, and  the  possibility  of  personal  intercourse 
between  God  and  Man.  This  is  indeed  the  drift 
of  the  two  contexts  in  which  it  occurs.  The  man 
who  is  without  love  does  not  know  God,  for  God 
is  love.  Knowledge  of  Him,  in  other  words,  is 
possible,  but  possible  through  likeness  in  nature. 
And  bo  later  the  same  point  is  more  strongly 
emphasized  :  'God  is  love,  and  he  that  abideth  in 
love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him'  (1  Jn  4"). 
The  object  for  which  Christ  came  to  earth,  that 
man  should  have  this  fellowship  with  Him  and 
with  the  Father,  depends  on  the  fact  that  God  is 
love.  But  it  is  possible  to  go  a  little  further 
than  this.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  love  helps  to 
clear  up  those  difficult  phrases  (mentioned  above, 
p.  6(M  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  the  mission  of 
the  Paraclete.  The  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions, if  they  are  conceived  on  the  analogy  of 
three  separate  individuals ;  but  these  particular 
difficulties  are  in  some  degree  modified  if  we  think 
of  them  as  Three  essential  eternal  modes  of  the 
Divine  Life,  bound  together  in  a  perfect  love. 
Such  a  thought  explains  the  peculiar  language 
used  of  the  Word  in  His  relation  to  the  Father 
(fir  rpb  rim  it ir,  i  &t>  tls  rhv  kSKtov  toB  rar pin,  l1-  '*). 
We  cannot  wonder  that  from  this  text  has  arisen 
the  precise  theology  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

B.  Tbb  Apocaltpsb— The  task  of  describing 
the  theology  of  the  Apocalypse  is  one  of  very 
great  difficulty.  There  is  no  book  more  obscure, 
ot  more  doubtful  in  its  historical  reference.  The 
method  of  the  author  is  to  explain  his  ideas  by 
means  of  an  extremely  complicated  symbolism,  to 
which  it  is  hard  to  find  the  key.  In  interpreting 
OT  prophecies,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
decide,  if  possible,  on  the  historical  occasion  from 
which  they  arose.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  certain 
clue  to  the  occasion.  The  majority  of  modern 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Nero;  but  they  are  not  unanimous, 
and  the  ancient  tradition  is  unvaried  in  favour  of 
the  times  of  Domitian.  It  will  be  necessary  as  far 
as  possible  to  ignore  these  difficulties  in  the  present 
discussion :  they  are  dealt  with  in  special  articles. 
See  John  (Gospel,  p.  707  ff.)  and  Revelation. 

*  Philo  (d«  Srnnn.  L  xiiL,  Tom.  L  p.  632  Mane.)  usee  the 
tame  phrase,  but  with  the  association  of  undimmed  Intellectual 
rlaton. 


The  aim  of  the  book  is  limited,  and  la  defined 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end :  it  is  ta 
describe  things  A  Set  ycfoOcu  eV  r&x*  (cf-  I1  22"). 
The  visions  recorded  are  not  set  down  as  men 
pieces  of  the  individual  history  of  the  writer: 
they  are  events  which  are  full  of  meaning  for  the 
future.  But  interpreters  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  immediate 
history  of  the  time,  or  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
Church's  life,  or  to  the  remote  future  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  St 
John,  supposing  that  he  is  the  author,  is  capable, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  of  idealizing  in  a 
remarkable  way ;  so  that  he  speaks  of  the  sinless 
ness  of  the  regenerate  at  the  same  time  that  hi 
provides  against  the  commission  of  actual  sin.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  descriptions  even  of 
the  end  of  things  are  the  pictorial  exposition  of 
principles  permanently  at  work.  In  any  case  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  working  of  the 
principles,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  their 
manifestation.  The  book  falls  into  two  very 
obvious  and  clear  divisions.  The  first  three  chap- 
ters contain  the  opening  vision  and  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches :  this  forms  the  first  division. 
The  second  (chs.  4-22)  contains  the  Apocalypse 
proper — the  vision  or  series  of  visions  in  which  the 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  are 
revealed.* 

(a)  The  Doctrine  of  God. — There  is  no  part  of  the 
book  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  doctrine; 
such  doctrine,  therefore,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
it,  underlies  the  language  in  which  the  proper 
subject  of  the  book  is  treated.  We  gather  much,  first, 
from  the  titles  used  of  God.  (a)  In  the  salutation 
(l4)  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  God  dro 
6  i>r  xal  i  xal  i  ipxi/neros.  The  name  stands 
undeclined  in  the  nominative,  in  spite  of  its  con- 
struction with  the  preposition  dwt ;  and  the  im- 
perfect is  treated  as  a  participle.  The  phrase 
thus  stands  for  a  Being  who  is  subject  to  no 
change,  but  is  always,  through  all  the  changes 
which  occur ;  it  is  an  expansion  of  the  old  covenant- 
name  Jehovah.  The  phrase  is  repeated  in  Is,  and 
is  there  sanctioned  by  the  words,  used  by  the 
prophets  to  authorize  their  message,  X^yei  &  Ktyxot. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  4s,  when  the  same 
words  recur  in  the  ascription  of  glory  by  the  four 
beasts,  their  order  is  changed.  The  words  ex- 
pressing permanence  occur  in  the  second  instead 
of  the  first  place:  4  xal  4  fir,  <tai  4  ipxopms. 
After  the  consummation  of  things  (11")  4  e'oxojiwot i* 
omitted  (cf.  165).  The  same  meaning  is  carried  by 
the  striking  phrases  to  *A  kcU  t4*0  (1*  21*  22u), 
4  rpuros  xal  4  Arxarot  (lw  221*),  i)  ipxh  ««'  t4  WXot 
(22").  God  is  conceived  as  eternal :  from  Him  all 
things  take  their  origin,  and  to  Him  all  things 
return.  In  10*  and  15'  ty  {dm  tls  roiH  atowu  rSm 
aUita*,  the  endless  continuity  of  an  eternal  Being 
is  declared  ;  in  15*  6  ficuTiKedt  r&r  aUtivur,  the  idea  of 
rule  or  dominion  is  involved.  (0)  This  brings  us  to 
a  second  idea  which  is  frequently  associated  with 
God  in  this  book,  4  rarroKpiTup—  the  nil-ruling  ( 1*  4* 
15*  Iff- 14  19*-'»  21").  It  is  noticeable  that,  with 
the  exception  of  1*  4*,  and  possibly  21",  this  title 
is  used  in  connexion  with  some  statement  as  to 
the  Divine  judgments;  i.e.  with  the  catastrophic 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  His  rule.  This 
should  be  comparea  with  the  idea  of  judgment 
already  traced  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (see  above, 
p.  088).  Besides  this,  the  phrases  should  be  noted 
m  which  the  creation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  God 
(10*  14').  These  simply  contain  references  to  it  aa 
a  fact.  In  4"  the  Will  of  God  is  definitely  assigned 
as  cause,  both  for  the  conception  and  realization 
of  the  created  order:  JiA  to  dtkr/pi  cor  fyrar  ml 

*  The  question  of  the  Internal  structure  of  this  taction  ism 
nr  t  come  before  us. 
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irrlaOrioar*  The  cry  of  the  souls  slain  for  the 
v»oid  of  God  and  the  witness  which  they  held, 
contains  another  title  still,  i  8e<nrorijt  i  3710s  xal 
dXij&po!  (6W).  This  word  occurs  but  rarely  in  NT 
of  God,  and  not  elsewhere  in  St.  John  ;  it  would 
«eem  to  convey  the  idea  of  personal  relationship, 
as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  the  slave  of 
Christ  (JoOAoj).  The  word  So-ios  is  used  IS4,  but 
the  usual  word  for  the  holiness  of  God  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  &ytos. 

The  various  doxologies  heard  in  heavenly  places 
by  St.  John  convey  the  same  teaching,  but  with 
some  differences  in  expression.  The  Elders,  in 
their  response  to  the  ascription  of  the  Four  Beasts, 
say, '  Thou  art  worthy,  Lord  and  our  God,  to  re- 
ceive the  glory,  the  honour,  and  the  power,  be- 
cause thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  for  thy  will 
they  were,  and  were  created'  (4").  Later  on  (511), 
when  the  whole  of  creation  responds  to  the  angels 
and  the  elders,  they  ascribe  blessing  and  honour 
and  glory  and  might  (rA  xpirot) ;  the  redeemed  (7M) 
speak  of  salvation  (4  vwnipUi) ;  and  the  angels,  in 
response  to  the  great  multitude  from  every  nation 
under  heaven  (7ia),  say,  '  Amen :  Blessing,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  strength  (4  i^xiH),  be  unto  our  God 
for  ages  of  ages.'  All  these,  in  various  ways, 
assert  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  God.  This  is 
specially  emphasized  (11°  15*-*)  in  regard  to  the 
judgments  of  God  :  the  ways  of  God  are  vindicated 
when,  after  long  trial,  the  evil  is  done  away  with, 
and  holiness  triumphs.  So  the  elders,  when  they 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  of 
the  Lamb,  say,  'Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  O 
King  of  ages  (15');  and  again,  when  the  waters 
are  turned  into  blood  (16*),  St.  John  heard  '  the 
angjel  of  the  waters  saying,  Thou  art  just,  thou 
which  art,  and  which  wast,  the  Holy,  because  thou 
hast  judged  these  things:  because  they  poured 
forth  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou 
hast  given  them  blood  to  drink  :  they  are  worthy.' 
And  the  altar  responds  in  the  same  sense  (167,  cf. 
19').  The  majesty  of  God  is  described  symbolically 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  4  ;  the  Father  is  '  He  that 
sittethon  the  throne '  in  the  centre  of  the  heavenly 
place.  The  author  does  not  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  supreme  Presence  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  many  passages  where  the  phrase 
i  KaBtnevo!  Art  r£  Spirt?  occurs ;  he  uses  merely 
metaphorical  language,  and  implies  by  so  doing 
that  God  is  in  Himself  invisible.  Thus  we  have  in 
this  book  an  expansion  of  the  old  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  God  :  He  is  eternal,  invisible,  supreme  Creator, 
Ruler,  and  Judge  of  the  world.  The  coherence  of 
this  with  the  fuller  Christian  doctrine  of  God  will 
be  obvious  when  we  consider  the  functions  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

(7)  We  will  consider,  first,  the  relation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  noticeable  that  these 
names  are  most  frequent  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
The  incarnate  Son  occupies  a  position  of  subordi- 
nation. Thus  in  the  preface  to  Rev  we  find  these 
words :  '  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  him,  to  show  his  servants'  (l1).  And  this  is 
borne  out  in  the  chapters  which  follow  :  •  I  will  give 
him  authority  over  the  nations  ...  as  I  also  have 
received  from  my  Father '  (2").  So  He  says, '  I  will 
confess  his  name  before  my  Father '  (3*) ;  and  in 
3"  He  draws  a  parallel  between  His  own  victory 
and  triumph  ana  that  of  His  followers.  In  3U  He 
even  sjteaks  of  the  Father  as  '  My  God '  (4  6ttn  ftov). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  St.  John  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  Day  sees  the  opening  vision,  the  figure  t/uxov 
Mr  Mp&wov,  the  Son  thus  manifested  uses  of  Him- 
self words  usually  applied  to  the  Father,  the  first 
and  the  last  (1") ;  referring  to  the  Resurrection,  so 

•If  W  la  the  true  reading,  It  is  difficult  to  *M  wbtt  It  on 
mmn  bat  this ;  cf .  Jn  1*  1  yiytw  it  m&rS  V. 


that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
claiming  further  to  possess  the  keys  of  Hades  and 
of  death.  Moreover,  the  features  which  St.  John 
notes  in  the  figure — the  flaming  eyes,  and  two- 
edged  sword  from  the  mouth— are,  as  the  messages 
to  the  various  Churches  show,  symbolic  of  judg- 
ment. So  He  is  the  source  from  whom  the 
messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  come  :  He  holds 
the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand  (».«.  the  angels  of 
the  Seven  Churches,  21 ;  cf.  I1*- ").  These  phrases 
imply  sovereignty,  and  the  exercise  of  judicial 
office.  The  same  position  is  conveyed  by  the 
various  titles  used  in  this  passage  of  the  Son.  He 
is  'the  faithful  and  true  witness'  (1*  3M,  cf. 
1  Ti  6U);  'the  firstborn  of  the  dead'  (1*),  'the 
amen '  (3M),  '  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ' 
(1*).  These  deal  with  His  work  on  earth,  with 
His  function  as  fulfiller  of  the  promises  of  God 
(cf.  2  Co  lu- "),  and  with  its  triumph  over  man- 
kind. So,  too,  21 31.  But  the  title  '  the  beginning 
of  the  Creation  of  God'  (3"),  'the  first  and  the 
last'  (1"28),  and  those  in  which  the  prerogatives  of 
judgment  are  asserted  (2™-18  3*),  emphasize  the 
Divine  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God  (2U).  The 
teaching  in  these  and  similar  passages  precisely 
resembles  in  its  ambiguity  the  language  already 
noted  in  the  Gospels.  There  also  the  Son  speaks 
of  Himself  as  derived  and  subordinate,  and  yet 
exercises  functions  which  He  also  reserves  for  the 
Father.  Such  a  phrase  as  Jn  5"  '  Neither  doth 
the  Father  judge  any  man,  but  hath  given  all 
judgment  to  the  Son,'  expresses  precisely  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  we  find  Christ  dealing 
with  the  Church  in  the  world ;  with  the  fourth  we 
pass  into  the  region  of  visions  and  symbolism  ;  and 
the  words  Father  and  Son,  as  already  noticed,  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  But  the  theology  is  the  same, 
in  spite  of  difference  of  language.  Sovereign  over 
all  things  is  '  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.'  By 
His  right  hand  is  the  Book  written  within  and  with  • 
out,  sealed  with  seven  seal9(5').  The  seeris  told  that 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David 
(cf.  22",  where  Jesus  assumes  this  latter  title  to 
Himself),  has  overcome,  so  as  to  open  the  Book  and 
its  seven  seals  (5*).  Then  'in  the  midst  of  the 
Throne  of  the  Four  Beasts  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Elders '  he  sees  a  Lamb  standing  as  it  had  been 
slain  (5*).  The  Lamb  came  and  took  the  Book 
from  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
Throne  (57).  'And  when  he  received  the  Book, 
the  four  Beasts  and  the  four-and-twenty  Elders 
fell  before  the  Lamb,  having  each  a  harp,  and 
golden  bowls  full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers 
of  the  saints.  And  they  sing  a  new  song,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy  to  receive  the  Book,  and  to  open 
its  seals ;  because  thou  wast  slain,  and  didst  buy  for 
God  with  thy  blood  out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation,  and  mad  est  them  to  our 
God  a  kingdom  and  priests ;  and  they  reign  upon 
the  earth  (58-10).  The  angels  then  respond  to 
this  new  song  with  a  doxology  to  the  Lamb 
parallel  in  character  to  those  addressed  to  the 
Father  (51!).  And,  lastly,  the  whole  creation 
responds  with  a  similar  doxology,  combining  in  it 
both  the  Lamb  and  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
(5").  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  highly  significant 
passage.  The  Lamb  receives  the  Book  from  the 
Supreme ;  but  He  is  treated  with  worship  similar 
to  that  paid  to  the  Supreme.  (Contrast  the  scene 
in  which  John  falls  down  to  worship  the  angel,  19" 
and  22s- ').  Moreover,  through  the  language  used 
by  the  Elders  (5*-10),  the  Lamb  is  identified  with 
Jesus  Christ :  '  To  him  that  loved  us  and  loosed  us 
from  our  sins  with  his  blood,  and  made  us  a  king- 
dom and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father — to  him  be 
glory  and  might  for  ever '  (1**  *,  cf.  7").  The  same 
position  is  maintained  throughout  the  book.  Th« 
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Lamb  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Supreme 
I  (7»-  >•  etc),  and  He  performs  work  in  which  His 
honour  is  of  the  same  sort  with  that  of  God.  The 
redeemed  are  they  '  who  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth :  these  were  bought  from  among 
men  a  first-fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb*  (U4). 
He  appears  in  the  judgment,  and  witnesses  the 
ruin  of  the  Beast  and  his  worshippers  (H14).  He 
wars  with  the  Beast,  and  overcomes  ;  because  He 
is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  (17M),  of.  '  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb '  (6").  The  Church,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  is  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb  (21**  ••),  and 
'  the  Lord  the  God.  all-Sovereign,  is  the  temple  of 
it,  and  the  Lamb*  (21M).  There  also  stands  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  (22*).  Similar  teach- 
ing is  found  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Christ 
(much  more  rare  than  the  symbolic  title  '  the 
Lamb').  'The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become 
(the  kingdom)  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ'  (ll,e). 
'  Now  is  come  the  salvation  and  the  power  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  authority  of  his 
Christ'  (12-*).  The  whole  scheme  is  bound  up 
with  the  order  of  the  world  :  the  Lamb  was  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (13s) ;  and  yet 
those  whose  names  are  among  the  redeemed  are 
said  to  have  their  names  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
fife  (13*  21*7).  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  this  but  that  St.  John  regarded  the  Lamb 
as  a  Divine  Being,  to  whom  Divine  honour  was  paid, 
and  who  was  associated  in  His  sovereignty  by 
God.  At  the  same  time.  He  takes  from  God  the 
commission  to  perform  His  functions :  He  is  not 
independent.  Little  is  said  of  human  nature  in 
regard  to  Him :  twice  only  He  is  described  as  Spoto* 
Mr  (var.  lec.  vU})  iri/xSnrov  ha  14").  But  the  sacrifice 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  are  the  means  by  which 
men  are  redeemed  from  their  sins ;  and  there  is 
one  definite  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  (11*  'the 
great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt  where  also  their  Lord  was  crucified'). 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  prophecy  in  1' 
'  Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  who  pierced 
him'  fetictmrirar),  and  Jn  19*7  tfomu  ttt  8»  #«A>- 
■nfaar.  The  profession  of  those  who  follow  Christ 
is  called  (from  the  point  of  view  of  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  world)  'the  witness  of  Jesus.'  St. 
John  claims  to  be  giving  this  himself  (1H,  cf.  19'*). 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  message  the  contents  of  which 
are  obnoxious  to  the  world  (1*)  and  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  (11'  12"  17*) ;  it  involves  persecution 
even  to  death  (6*  17*  20-) ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
triumph  of  those  who  have  it  ( 12") ;  and  it  is  the  ful- 
filment, the  significance,  thetpirit  of  prophecy  (19"). 

(6)  We  may  speak  here  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  this  book.  It  is 
somewhat  involved  in  symbolism.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  His  throne 
(l4) :  the  seven  XaprdSn  (4*)  before  the  throne  are 
identified  with  the  seven  spirits,  and  so  also  the 
seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  (6*)  are  the  seven  spirits  of 
God,  sent  (dr«rraX/iA>o<)  into  all  the  earth.  The 
number  seven  probably  stands  for  completeness, 
and  the  phrase  the  seven  spirits '  probably  means 
the  Spirit  in  the  full  variety  of  His  manifestation. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  salutation  to  the  seven 
Churches  comes  from  the  Eternal,  and  from  the 
seven  spirits,  and  from  Jesus  Christ  (1*)  in  that 
order :  the  seven  spirits,  in  this  case  only,  standing 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  Epistles 
themselves  a  peculiar  use  is  to  be  observed.  Each 
Epistle  begins  with  an  announcement  from  Christ, 
made  with  some  symbol  indicative  of  His  author- 
ity, or  His  intention  to  exercise  judgment ;  and 
each  ends  with  the  same  formula :  *  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
Churches '  (2U- 17  etc ).  Also  in  3»  the  Ep.  to  Sardis 
begins :  '  These  things  saith  he  that  hath  the  seven 
spirits,  and  the  seven  stars'  (».«.  the  angels  of  the 


Churches,  1").  In  two  other  places  the  Spirit  ii 
represented  as  speaking,  'I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying,  W  rite,  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  dis 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yei,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  shall  rest  from  their  labours'  (U1*)- 
And  again  at  the  end  (22"),  '  the  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  sav,  Come.'  There  is  thus  comparatively 
little  definite  allusion  to  the  Spirit  in  this  book. 
What  there  is,  seems  to  involve  the  following 
points :  (1)  the  Spirit  in  His  various  manifesta- 
tions proceeds  from  the  Father :  (2)  Christ  holds 
the  seven  spirits,  regulates  the  diverse  operations 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church ;  (3)  the  vsice  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  is,  in  a  sense,  the  voice  of 
Christ;  (4)  the  Spirit  joins  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Bride  Though  somewhat  limited  in  character, 
these  points  imply  a  doctrine  which,  both  in  its 
clearness  and  obscurity,  resembles  the  doctrine  of 
the  Last  Discourses  (see  above). 

(e)  The  remaining  points  for  consideration  are 
those  connected  with  the  facts  of  sin  and  judg- 
ment, salvation  and  the  Church.  It  is  better  to 
take  these  together,  owing  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  they  come  before  us.  In  dealing  with 
the  Gospel  we  noted  the  use  by  the  author  of  pairs 
of  parallel  but  contrasted  ideas,  such  as  Light  and 
Darkness,  Life  and  Judgment,  This  method  is 
carried  out  in  the  Apocalypse  on  a  very  extended 
scale.  In  the  visions  contained  in  this  work  we 
witness  the  warfare  of  two  contending  powers :  on 
the  one  side  is  the  Lamb,  and  on  the  other  the 
devil.  The  devil  is  described  under  various  names. 
In  12*  we  read,  '  And  another  sign  was  seen  in 
heaven,  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,'  etc  This  dragon  is 
identified  (12*.  cf.  20-)  with  'the  old  serpent,  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole 
world.'  The '  serpent'  implies,  of  course,  a  reference 
to  the  story  of  the  Fall,  and  this  title,  therefore,  im- 
plies that  the  source  of  the  evil  in  the  world  is  the 
power  that  was  against  God.  In  other  places  we 
hear  of  a  synagogue  of  Satan  (2*  3*),  a  throne  of 
Satan  (2U),  and  the  place  where  Satan  dwelleth 
(21*) ;  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  called  by  those  who 
follow  it '  the  deep  things  of  Satan'  (2*  rd  SoWa  roS 
2ora»a).  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  described 
in  this  book  an  organized  kingdom  of  evil,  claiming 
sovereignty  over  men  like  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lamb.  This  introduces  the  most  tangled  of  all 
the  questions  oonneoted  with  this  book :  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Beast.  We  cannot  enter  upon 
the  various  explanations  proposed  (see  Revela- 
tion), but  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
question  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Beast 
in  the  book.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
power  of  the  devil  (13*) :  he  aims  at  winning  the 
homage  of  the  world,  and  does  so  win  it  in  a 
large  measure  (134) :  he  has  a  certain  power  to 
vex  the  saints— power  which  is  given  him  (4SUht 
airy,  IS1).  Further,  he  has  a  representative,  a 
second  Beast,  who  works  among  men  in  favour  of 
the  first  (13u),  and  does  signs  (v.u),  and  inspires  aa 
image  of  the  first  beast  with  life  and  speech :  he 
also  compels  some  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  hands 
or  foreheads,  and  persecutes  all  others  (w.-** "). 
In  all  this  there  is  traceable  a  kind  of  attempt 
to  caricature  the  methods  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  One  of  his  beads  was  in  ia<payft(rqr  tb 
edraror,  and  the  blow  of  his  death  was  healed  (13*), 
as  if  he  claimed  resurrection.  The  second  Beast 
has  two  horns,  like  the  Lamb  (13u).  The  worship- 
pers who  are  deceived  say,  '  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast,  and  who  is  able  to  war  with  him  ? '_  (IS4), 
which  caricatures  the  meaning  of  the  word  Michael, 
— 'who  is  like  unto  God, '—Michael  having  cast 
the  dragon  out  of  heaven.  In  16u  we  find  tore* 
powers  spoken  of — the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the 
prophet  who  occupies  the  place  of  the  sroond  bean 
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Then  later,  a  woman  appears  seated  on  a  beast, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  named  Babylon  the  great.  Be- 
tween these  two  war  arises,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plans  of  God  (17").  With  all  the  obscurity  of 
details  the  general  sense  of  this  imagery  seems 
clear.  The  forces  of  evil  in  the  world  take  their 
origin  from  Satan ;  and  the  essence  of  the  evil 
consists  in  setting  up  rival  claims  to  worship 
as  against  God.  This  is  the  force  of  the  caricature 
of  Divine  methods.  Satan  claims  to  do  for  men  all 
that  God  can  do.  As  in  the  Gospel,  the  final  differ- 
ence between  those  who  fall  under  the  delusions  of 
the  Beast  and  those  who  do  not  is  explained  by 
means  of  predestination.  All  who  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him  (the  Beast),  every  one  whose 
name  has  not  been  written  in  the  book  of  life  of 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(UP,  cf.  17s).  This,  as  well  as  the  temporary  power 
of  the  Beast,  his  persecution  and  ultimate  tall,  are 
in  the  hands  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  judgments  of  God,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  are  retributive  in  character. 
During  the  time  before  the  end  the  plagues  of 
God  come  upon  the  world,  and  those  who  follow 
the  Beast'  only  blaspheme  the  more  because  of 
them,  and  fail  to  repent  (16,•1*•u•1,,  cf.  9"  and 
contrast  llu) :  pain  in  their  case  fails  to  con- 
vert. When  the  end  comes,  men  are  judged  Kara 
rd  tpya  (20"  22").  More  precisely,  those  who  have 
slain  the  saints  are  given  wood  to  drink  (16*  13'°) ; 
those  who  commit  fornication  in  Thyatira  are  cast 
upon  a  bed  (2*°) ;  Babylon  is  punished  with  the 
cnp  which  she  mixed  for  others  (186).  The  time  of 
probation  passes,  and  then  the  sins  themselves  are 
their  own  punishment : '  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him 
be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  still '  (22"). 

The  evil  which  has  thus  entered  upon  the  world 
affects  mankind,  apparently  as  a  whole ;  at  least 
there  is  no  sign  in  the  book  that  any  can  avoid  its 
taint.  And  it  therefore  requires  to  be  abolished  : 
men  need  salvation.  In  this  book  there  is  but 
one  means  to  this  end :  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
The  first  allusion  to  this  is  in  the  doxology 
immediately  before  the  salutation,  t<?  dyarwm 
iyuit  nal  X&ravn  fyifit  ik  rwr  ifiapnOv  ir  ru  alfum 
aAroO  (1*).  It  appears  again  in  the  doxology  to 
the  Lamb  (5",  cf.  14<).  The  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand  are  said  to  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  (7M,  cf.  22") :  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  they 
win  victory  over  the  Beast  (12").  A  reference  to 
it  is  made  when  He  who  is  called  the  Word  of  God 
goes  forth  with  His  garments  sprinkled  with  blood 
(IV*).  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
sacrifice  is  applied  :  the  fact  of  it  is  asserted. 

Those  who  are  thus  redeemed  are  made  by 
Christ  into  a  kingdom,  priests  unto  God  and  His 
Father  (1*  6W) ;  that  is,  they  are  a  society  of  men 
ruled  over  by  God  as  King.  They  are  sealed  in 
their  foreheads  (7*).  They  come  from  the  twelve 
tribes,  but  not  from  these  alone :  '  I  beheld,  and, 
lo,  a  great  multitude,  that  no  man  could  number, 
from  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and  people,  and 
tongue,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb*  (7*;  cf.  14').  Moreover,  the  whole 
creation  has  a  part  in  the  scheme  of  God,  and 
responds  with  a  doxology  to  the  Lamb  (6U) : 
the  '  eternal  Gospel '  is  based  on  the  fact  of  Crea- 
tion (14*),  'I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid- 
heaven,  having  an  eternal  gospel  to  preach  to  those 
that  sit  upon  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and 
tribe,  ana  tongue,  and  people,  saying  in  a  loud 
voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  him  glory  ;  Because  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  has  come :  and  worship  him 
that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
springs  of  waters.' 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  end  comes,  the  ideal 


of  the  Church  is  not  attained.  There  is  sin  and 
heresy  in  the  seven  Churches.  There  are  false 
apostles  (21),  false  Jews  (2»),  the  teaching  ol 
Balaam  (2"),  a  false  prophetess  (2*°),  impurity  (3*), 
lukewarmness  (3U).  The  devil  has  power  to  per- 
secute, so  that  the  men  in  the  earth  may  be 
tested  (2"  3").  Those  who  are  slain  cry  out 
beneath  the  altar,  How  long?  (610)  but  others, 
their  fellow-servants  and  brethren,  will  have  to  be 
slain  as  they.  This  fate  must  befall  especially  the 
two  witnesses,  who  prophesy  against  the  Beast 
(ll*4).  So  for  all  this  time  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  qualities  of  endurance  and  faithfulness  (cf.  3" 
2io  i3io)  The  cowardly,  the  unfaithful,  those  who 
murder,  and  lie,  and  are  idolaters  or  impure  (21s 
22"),  have  no  part  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Even 
a  Church,  that  is  already  in  existence,  may  lose  its 
place :  '  if  not,  I  come  to  thee,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  from  its  place,  if  thou  repent  not ' 
(2»). 

In  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  the  Beer  the  time  of 
waiting  is  very  short.  '  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief ' 
(16u  2220).  And  when  the  time  does  come  the 
harvest  of  the  world  will  be  reaped  (14u),  and  the 
vintage  gathered  (1418),  and  the  evil  will  be  finally 
separated  from  the  good.  Then  comes  the  con- 
summation. There  will  be  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth ;  the  sea — symbolizing  probably  rest- 
lessness, and  division  and  barrenness — will  be  no 
more.  And  the  new  Jerusalem,  founded  on  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  (21"),  will  appear.  In 
this  the  redeemed  will  dwell  for  ever  (22')  in  per- 
fect freedom  and  happiness.  The  actual  presence 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  will  make  a  temple  for  wor- 
ship unnecessary :  the  servants  of  God  shall  see 
His  face.  Thus  the  purpose  for  which  man  is 
created  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  fanciful  to  see  a  symbol  of 
this  perfect  communion  in  the  fact  that  it  is  after 
the  renewal  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  that  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  is  said  to  speak  (21*).  Before, 
voices  came  from  the  throne  and  from  the  temple, 
but  none  from  the  Supreme.  Now  at  last,  when  all 
is  fulfilled,  He  speaks. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  exhaust  within 
reasonable  limits  the  meaning  of  this  inexhaust- 
ible book.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  outlines  of  the  theology  assumed  in  it.  It 
must  be  obvious  by  this  tune  how  closely  the 
thought  of  the  Apocalypse  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  points  of  difference  are  the  compara- 
tively small  place  occupied  in  the  Apocalypse  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  emphasis  laid 
in  this  book  upon  the  catastrophe  of  the  judgment. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  these  are  very 
significant.  For,  first,  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  in  the  Gospel  so  far  as 
it  goes ;  and,  secondly,  the  judgment  expresses  in 
its  final  form  a  warfare  which  continues  through- 
out the  history  of  the  world. 

Lniuna-J.  JOB*  TBI  APOSTLM:  T.  Trench,  St.  Joh* 
the  Bvangelitt  (1860) ;  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity  (Sag. 
tr.  1800,1.  884-413 ;  Krenkel,  Apoetel  Johanna  (1871) ;  Godet, 
Stadia  on  On  XT  (Eng.  tr.  1871),  277-293:  Stanley,  Baayt  on 
Apoet  Age  >  (1874X  284-281  •  Maodonald,  Lift  and  Writing!  of 
SU  John  (1877);  Nteee,  Leben  da  hell.  Johanna  (1878): 
Oulross,  John  whom  J  tut  Loved,  1878 ;  Lechler,  Apod,  and 
Pott-Apoet.  Timet  (Eng.  tr.  1886);  Farrar,  Early  Day  of  Chrit- 
tianity  (Fop.  ed.  1881),  862  ff. ;  Glow,  JAfe  of  St.  John  (18B1); 
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8er.  x.  821-841. 
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ologies ol  NT  (Meaner.  1866 ;  Baur,  1864 ;  Ooateraee,  1870 ; 
Reuse,  1872 ;  Schmid,  1877 ;  Immer,  1877 ;  Weiss,  1882 ;  Adeney, 
1894 ;  Beyschlag,  1896X  and  the  Comm.  on  St.  John's  Gospel, 
Epistles,  and  the  Apoc.  (for  which  see  Lit.  at  theee  articles) ; 
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En.  u.  der  Brief*  Joh.  (1843) ;  Sears,  Fourth  Ootpel  the  Heart 
of  Chriet  0872) ;  Lias,  Doet.  System  of  St.  John  (1876) ;  Horton, 
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JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF — 

Introduction. 

L  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Existence  of  FourOoepels. 
n.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Existence  of  the  Fourth 
Gomel. 

(i  )  The  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyr. 
(B)  Testimonies  after  Justin  down  to  Irensms, 
HL  Oanonkrity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
IT.  Internal  Evidenoe  for  the  Authorship. 
T.  Character  and  Career  of  John  as  presented  in  other 
Literature. 

!A)  The  8ynoptic  Gospels. 
B)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
C)  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatiant. 
D)  The  First  Epistle  of  John. 
E)  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John, 
f)  The  Apocalypse. 
TL  Relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptic  Narrative. 
(A)  A  General  Statement  of  the  Contrast  between 
them. 
I  Special  Divergences. 
Correspondences. 
.  )  Miscellaneous  Objections. 
Literature  on  Questions  of  Authorship,  Date,  eta 
VIL  The  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
(A)  Theology  and  Ohristology. 
?m  Doctrine  of  the  Cosmos, 
((f)  Soteriology. 
(D)  Eschatology. 
Literature  on  the  Teaching. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  one  remarkably  gifted  man.  Neither 
in  style  nor  in  motive  can  criticism  break  it  up 
into  different  centuries  or  antagonistic  tendencies. 
Editorial  hands  have  for  the  most  part  spared  its 
subtle  beauty.  There  is  little  with  which  it  can 
be  compared.  It  stands  free  of  fashion,  and  pos- 
sesses throughout  a  strongly  marked  idiosyncrasy. 

The  problem  that  is  forced  upon  the  student  is 
this :  Is  the  so-called  '  Gosper  the  outline  of  a 
biography,  or  the  artistic  clothing  of  an  ideal? 
Have  we  a  true  report  of  the  impression  produced 
on  the  consciousness  of  an  intimate  friend  by  the 
teaching,  manner,  and  deeds  of  One  whom  he  could 
not  think  of  as  less  than  the  Eternal  Word  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  or  must  we  conclude  that 
what  we  have  is  the  speculation  of  some  one  who 
did  not  shrink  from  creating  its  material  and 
inventing  the  basis  of  its  theologoumena  T 

The  problem  is  the  more  puzzling  because  to 
the  presumed  author  of  the  Gospel  is  also  attri- 
buted the  production  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  this 
compound  authorship  can  be  accepted,  the  person- 
ality of  'John'  becomes  almost  as  perplexing  to 
scientific  history  as  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  When  the  diversity  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  documents  came  into  the  clear 
consciousness  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Ens.  HE  viL  10, 
24,  26),  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
repudiated,  rather  than  that  of  the  Gospel.  But 
the  preponderant  belief  of  Christians  has  practi- 
cally accepted  the  unity  of  the  Johannine  writings. 
The  fact  that  St.  John  had  the  insight  which 
enabled  him  to  preserve  discourses  and  sayings  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  see  in  His  human  life  the  fulness 
of  grace  and  truth,  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten 
Son,  has  seemed  consonant  with  the  fact  that  the 
same  eyes  might  also  have  discerned  in  Him  the 
slain  Lamb,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

If  the  Son  of  God  did  say  and  do  the  things 
recorded  in  this  document,  then  everything  in  the 
universe,  every  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
conclusions  of  all  philosophy,  the  meaning  of  all 
scientific  discovery,  the  future  of  the  world,  and  the 
goal  of  humanity,  must  be  affected  by  its  disclosur  es. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  contend  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  dependent  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  that, 
should  this  supreme  expression  of  its  inmost  spirit 
be  banished  to  the  realm  of  speculative  romance, 


the  faith  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  relegated  to 
the  same  region.  The  ministry  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  must  have  been  completed  between  30 
and  40  years  before  this  Gospel  saw  the  light. 
Great  historic  Churches  grew  into  importance  and 
began  to  suffer  disintegration  from  internal  dis- 
cord before  it  was  possible  to  heal  them  by  the 
Valedictory  Discourse.  The  Churches  of  Judas* 
and  of  the  Dispersion  lived  by  '  the  faith  of  the 
Lord  of  Glory '  ( Ja  21),  and  '  looked  for  the  mercy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life '  ( Jude  s°-n), 
before  this  document  could  have  come  into  circu- 
lation. 

If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  most  authentic 
Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  the  Ep.  of  St.  James, 
that  the  message  of  the  apostles  had  already 
inaugurated  a  new  philosophy  of  heaven  and  earth, 
of  time  and  eternity,  new  conceptions  of  history 
and  ethics,  and  new  standards  of  life.  The  leaven 
had  spread  from  J  eras,  to  Antioch ;  from  thence 
it  had  spread  to  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome. 
All  this  had  occurred  before  the  Fourth  Gospel 
had  been  crystallized  into  form,  or  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  baffling  mystery  had  been  offered  to 
mankind.  Even  if  we  were  robbed  of  the  Apoc 
and  of  the  spiritual  Gospel,  or  deprived  of  all 
confidence  in  either,  we  should  still  be  in  inde- 
feasible possession  of  a  faith  which  unriddles  the 
universe,  which  works  by  love,  which  overcomes 
the  world.  We  should,  therefore,  mistake  most 
obvious  facts  if  we  persisted  in  regarding  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  the  'acropolis'  <•  citadel  of  the 
faith. 

But  although  this  is  freely  conceded,  the  inestim- 
able preciousness  of  the  document  must  still  be 
urged  with  earnestness.  Those  who  strenuoosly 
deny  its  historicity  and  repudiate  its  apostolic 
character  are  ready  to  confess,  with  Baur,  Schenkel, 
Thoma,  Taylor,  that  the  highest,  and  essentially 
the  truest,  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
interpretation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  record.  Much  which  it  contains 
has  long  since  been  verified  by  the  Christian  con- 
science as  fundamentally  true,  and  has  permanently 
enriched  the  mind  of  man. 

We  hail  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
establishing  for  us  the  inspiring  persuasion  that 
the  divine  and  human  are  not  separated  by  an 
impassable  chasm,  but  are  in  their  innermost 
essence  one ;  that,  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Logos 
made  man,  humanity  at  its  best  is  nothing  less 
than  the  clearest  and  most  gracious  revelation  of 
the  Eternal  God,  and  that  Divinity  at  its  greatest 
has  been  manifested  through  the  human. 

A  philosophy  based  on  the  intrinsic  unknowable- 
nessof  God,  on  the  impossibility  of  converse  being 
held  between  man  and  his  Creator,  is  pledged  to 
demonstrate  the  late  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  to  find  in  the  Johannine  teaching  of  St,  Paul 
some  of  the  materials  of  the  pious  fraud  of  this 
faharius  of  the  2nd  century.  Many  have  struggled 
with  the  attempt  to  discover  Alexandrine  philo- 
sophy in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  in  the  speculations  of  Cerin- 
thus,  Valentinus,  and  Basilides  we  may  find  the 
historical  antecedents  of  this  Gospel.  It  was  even 
urged  by  Volkmar  that  'John'  may  have  used  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  rather  than  Justin  have 
quoted  from  '  John,'  and  a  date  was  provisionally 
determined  for  the  appearance  of  the  Gospel  just 
anterior  to  the  time  when,  by  general  admission,  it 
is  known  to  have  been  regarded  in  Antioch  ani 
Lyons,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Rome  as  one  of 
the  four  indisputable  authorities  for  the  biography 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Exist- 
ence of  FOUR  Gospels.— The  strength  of  the 
argument  for  the  historicity  and  the  credibility  of 
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St.  John's  Gospel  is  to  be  found  within  itself :  (1) 
in  the  proof  which  it  explicitly  contains  of  its 
own  authorship ;  (2)  in  the  transcendent  revelation 
it  gives  of  an  august  Personality  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  of  the  supposed  author  himself, 
who  did  not  fully  assimilate  words  or  thoughts  of 
his  Master  which  yet,  by  some  psychologic  process, 
he  was  able  to  preserve  and  record  for  all  time ;  (3) 
in  the  subtle  harmonies  between  'St.  John's' 
conception  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  expressed 
by  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul ;  (4)  in  the  germinant 
force  of  the  uttered  word  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
triumphant  response  it  has  found  in  the  conscious- 
ness, the  fears  and  hopes,  of  the  human  race.  And 
yet  there  are  discords  as  well  as  harmonies.  These 
we  shall  presently  attempt  to  separate,  but  first 
we  must  clearly  apprehend  what  is  the  material 
of  which  these  things  can  be  said. 

There  is  proof  that  towards  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  cent.,  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
four  Gospehv  had  been  selected  and  were  regarded 
as  authentic,  and  that  these  four  documents 
were  identical  with  those  which  are  described  as 
'according  to'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
Up  to  that  period,  ro  ctayyiXioy  was  a  name  for 
the  good  message,  or  acceptable  speculation,  which 
Christian  or  heretical  writers  were  ottering  to  their 
followers.  Thus  Hippolytus  (Ref.  Hcer.  vii.  27) 
speaks  of  the  disciples  of  Basil  ides  as  possessing  '  a 
gospel '  which  was  the  knowledge  (yruais)  of  supra- 
mundane  things;  but  Theophilusof  Antioch  applied 
the  name  to  the  four  separate  Gospels,  and  we  near 
henceforward  not  only  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  rd 
■fa-y-yAia. 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  testimonies  is 
that  of  IreNjEUS,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  who 
lived  between  A.d.  140  and  202,  and  who  wrote  his 
treatise  Refutation  of  Heresies  between  A.D.  180  and 
190.  Other  fragments  of  his  work,  and  a  letter  to 
Florinus,  are  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  v.  20). 
These  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  show,  in 
combination,  that  the  '  four  Gospels '  are,  together 
with  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  regarded  as  '  the 
Scriptures.'  Irenteus  specifies  these  four  (Hcer.  iiL 
1),  referring  them  by  name  to  their  respective 
authors.  He  makes  frequent  reference  to  St.  John 
by  name,  and  he  gives  a  mystic  reason  for  there 
being/our  Gospels,  neither  more  nor  fewer.  Though 
this  is  fanciful  and  carries  no  theological  weight, 
it  shows  that  the  canonical  '  four '  must  have  been 
long  in  circulation  among  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne.*  Irenceua  makes  no  fewer  than  500 
citations  from  the  four  Gospels,  100  of  these  being 
from  the  Fourth  (see  Index  of  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
Works  oflrenceus,  ii.  193-197). 

Great  (treat  must  also  be  laid  on  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  Irenteus  and  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle. 
If  the  letter  to  Florinus,  recalling  in  lifelike  form  the  appear- 
ance and  ways  of  Polycarp,  is  genuine,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  the  Johannine  Gospel  from  which  Irene  us  thus  quoted 
100  times  was  not  written  by  the  venerated  teacher  of  Poly- 
oarp. 

(6)  Thbophilcs,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  e.  A.D.  180, 
declared  in  his  three  Books  addressed  to  Autolycus, 
a  heathen,  that  the  same  things  were  advanced  by 
the  prophets  and  evangelists,  and  he  quotes  John 
(L  13)  by  name.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels.  On  the  genuineness 
of  the  Lat.  transl.  of  these  comm.  much  controversy 
has  prevailed  between  Zahn  and  Harnack ;  but 
there  is  no  question  that  Theophilus  was  acquainted 
with  St.  John's  writings,  and  he  designates  him  as 
'  spirit- bearing ' — occupying  the  same  level  with 
the  Law  and  'be  Prophets.    It  is,  moreover,  far 

* '  Religious  veneration  such  at  that  with  which  Ire  tubus 
regarded  the«e  books  is  of  slow  growth.  They  must  bare  held 
a  great  place  in  the  Church  as  far  back  as  the  memoir  of 
Bnnir  men  extended'  (B.  W.  Dale,  Living  Christ  ami  tvmr 
 .p.  146). 


from  improbable  that  he  refers  to  Jn  12*  and  20*', 
for  the  resemblance  to  St.  John's  language  is 
striking,  and  we  know  that  he  was  acquainted  with 

the  Gospel. 

(c)  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  the  head  of 
the  celebrated  Catechetical  School  from  A.D.  189, 
and  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Pantsenus  and  the  teacher 
of  Origen,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office.  Irenseus 
and  Hippolytus  probably  for  a  brief  period  followed 
his  instructions.  He  was  a  litterateur,  and  diligent 
collector  of  the  opinions  and  dicta  of  philosophers. 
He  held  in  reverence  other  sacred  books,  in  addition 
to  the  Canonical  writings  of  the  NT,  such  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  A  poo 
of  Peter,  a  fragment  of  which  has  been  recently 
brought  to  light.  He  was  accustomed  to  cite  and 
compare  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  as  wen 
as  early  traditions,  concerning  the  Evangelists  and 
the  apostles.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  preserved  for  us  only  by 
Eusebius  (HE  vL  14,iiL23),  but  they  aver  the  existence 
and  value  of  the  four  Gospels.  In  the  Exhortation 
(rporperrucbi,  §  59)  he  quotes  from  one  or  other  of  the 
Gospels  between  400  and  500  times,  and  cites  St. 
J ohn's  by  name.  Eusebius  preserves  the  tradition  of 
Clement,  that  Peter  approved  of  Mark's  narrative, 
and  that '  John,  divinely  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
wrote  a  spiritual  Gospel  on  observing  that  the 
things  obvious  to  the  senses  had  been  set  forth  in 
earlier  Gospels.' 

(d)  Tertullian,  whose  literary  work  was  done 
in  Carthage  between  A.D.  190  and  A.D.  £30,  left 
abundant  testimony  to  the  existence  and  apos- 
tolic authority  of  each  of  the  Gospels.  He  cites 
passages  from  almost  every  chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  from  some  chapters  almost  every 
verse  (see  Watkins,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  24).  His 
evidence  is  of  high  value,  because  of  the  close 
Attention  he  paid  to  the  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  the  detailed  proof  he  advanoed,  verse  by  verse, 
that  Mansion's  '  gospel '  was  a  mutilated  copy  of 
St.  Luke.  After  long  and  anxious  reinvestigation 
by  Baur,  Ritschl,  Volkmar,  the  author  of  Supern. 
Religion,  and  Sanday,  the  contention  of  Tertullian 
has  been  sustained ;  but  it  is  he  also  who  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  Mansion  was  acquainted 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  Godet's  Introd.  to 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  vol.  i.  221);  and  without  doubt, 
as  in  his  work  (adv.  Praxeam,  ch.  xxiii.)  against 
the  monarchianiam  of  Praxeas,  Tertullian  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  John  the  beloved  disciple. 

No  weight  need  be  laid  upon  the  fragments  which 
remain,  chiefly  in  Syriac,  of  the  writings  of  Melito 
of  Sardis,  or  of  Claudius  ApolUnaris  of  Hierapolis, 
though  the  list  of  their  works  given  by  Eusebius, 
and  the  high  value  set  upon  them  "by  Jerome 
and  Socrates,  make  it  probable  that  treatises  on 
the  Paschal  Festival  and  on  the  Birth  of  Christ 
showed  acquaintance  with  the  Four  Gospels. 

(e)  But  a  stronglink  in  the  chain  of  proof  is  found 
in  the  writings  ofFLAVl  us  JusTINUS,  the  philosopher 
and  martyr.  Critics  differ  as  to  the  chronology  of 
Justin's  career  and  the  date  of  his  martyrdom,* 
but  Hort  (Journal  of  Class,  and  Sac.  Philol.  iii.  pp. 
155-193),  closely  approximated  by  Volkmar,  thought 
it  safe  to  say  that  the  chief  works  of  Justin,  nis 
two  Apologies  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  must 
fall  between  A.D.  145  and  148.  Caspari  and  Kriiger 
have  ventured  on  a  still  earlier  date.  Justin  tells 
us  that,  after  passing  through  various  stages  of 
philosophic  thought,  ne  found  the  satisfaction  of 
his  mind  restored  by  men  of  prophetic  spirit,  who 
did  not  demonstrate  truth,  but,  being  filled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  speaking  things  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  gave  him  what  he  wanted :  '  kindled  a  flame 
in  his  soul.'aad  convinced  him  that  'this  philosophy 


•  Credner  places  the  limits  of  his  activity  betwea 
Volkmar  reduced  the  limits  between  &.D.  140-160. 
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alone  was  profitable  and  safe.'  The  torch  of  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  faded  when  he  became  familiar 
with  the  Light  of  Christ.  In  the  first  apology  he 
frequently  cites  what  he  styles  '  Memorials  com- 
posed by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers.'  In 
ch.  66  he  adds  '  which  are  called  Gospels'  but  this 
clause,  as  opponents  urge,  may  be  a  marginal 

floss.  The  term  or  phrase  is  slightly  varied.  Thus 
e  sometimes,  as  in  Ap.  i.,  calls  them  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles,'  sometimes '  Memoirs'  simply.as  in  the 
Dialogue ;  and  when  he  is  referring  to  an  incident 
mentioned  by  all  four  Evangelists,  he  introduces 
it  by  'the  apostles  wrote.'  The  names  of  the 
apostles  are  not  mentioned,  yet  no  phrase  could 
more  adequately  denote  them  than  '  the  apostles 
and  those  that  followed  them.'  In  addressing  the 
Roman  emperors,  or  the  bigoted  Jews  of  Rome  or 
Asia  Minor,  the  obscure  names,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John,  would  have  detracted  from,  rather  than 
increased,  their  weight.  This  is  parallel  with  the 
reticence  of  Tertuflian,  who,  when  writing  his 
Apology  and  his  address  To  the  Nations,  makes  no 
distinct  reference  to  the  '  Gospels '  or  to  their 
authors.  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantiua 
follow  the  same  rule.  In  Justin's  references  to 
the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  he  introduces  a 
few  picturesque  details  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Canonical  Gospels,  indicating,  it  may  be,  some 
additional  sources  of  information.  If  he  possessed 
any  '  harmony '  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  as 
well  as  the  '  memorials,'  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
was  formed  from  them,  than  that  it  was  the 
parent  of  them.  It  is,  moreover,  simply  incredible 
that,  between  the  date  of  Justin's  writing  the 
Apology  or  Dialogue  and  Ireiueus'  writing  his 
Refutation,  the  Four  Gospels  should  have  been 
brought  into  existence,  and  utterly  displaced 
Justin's '  memorials,'  or  that  they  should  have  come 
into  such  vogue  as  to  be  read  in  churches  and  be. 
regarded  as  of  primary  importance  in  Lyons  and 
Carthage,  Antioch  ana  Alexandria.  Justin  refers 
to  some  details  which  are  found,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  only ;  he  also  cites  some 
of  the  few  specialities  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  at 
least  seven  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  The  deviation  from  the  strict  accuracy  of 
quotation  may  be  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author, 
for  he  shows  also  slight  and  marked  divergences 
from  the  LXX,  and  from  the  text  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  (see  Sanday,  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century). 
The  deviations  from  strict  accuracy  are,  as  we 
should  expect,  more  numerous  in  quotations  from 
the  Gospels  than  from  these  other  sources.  Except 
when  quoting  a  lengthened  passage  from  LXX  or 
other  sources,  he  may  have  fallen  back  upon  his 
memory,  as  other  divmes  have  done  in  all  ages. 

The  contemporaneousness  of  Justin  and  Ireneeus 
is  a  fact  of  importance  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
undoubted  confidence  which  the  latter  places  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Ireneeus  makes  no  fewer  than 
80  references  to  the  Apology  and  Dialogue  of 
Justin.  Equally  abundant  are  the  references  to 
Justin  by  Tertuilian,  Theophilus,  and  others,  to  say 
nothing  at  present  of  Tatian,  the  supposed  author- 
of  the  Diatessaron. 

n.  External  Evidence  fob  the  Early  Exist- 
ence of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— (A )  We  will  com- 
mence with  the  quotations  from,  or  references  to, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Justin  himself  (see  Watkins, 
Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  73-81,  for  a  summary  of 
recent  investigations  by  Ezra  Abbot,  Thoma, 
Hilgenfeld,  Drummond,  Sanday,  Westcott,  Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  and  others).  The  resemblances  between 
Justin  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  undeniable,  but 
it  has  been  contended  by  some  that  'John'  borrowed 
from  Justin,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Such  a  conten- 
tion, however,  must  be  held  to  betray  a  deficiency 
of  literary  perception.    Others,  who  accept  the 


priority  of  John,  urge  that  Justin  did  not  regard  the 
authority  of  the  evangel  ist  as  apostolic ;  and  that,  if 
he  had  drawn  upon  the  Gospel,  he  ought  to  have 
quoted  it  when  endeavouring  to  establish  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  instead  of  citing  words  of  OT 
prophets.  This  suggestion  supposes  that  we  can 
grasp  the  ethic  and  philosophy  of  citation  in  the 
2nd  century.  There  are  seven  or  eight  passage* 
in  the  Apology,  and  several  in  the  Dialogue,  which 
turn  on  (1)  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  itt 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God,  as  Hu 
vp&ror  ytmiiu.  (ch.  21),  His  xAit  (chs.  22  and  63),  His 
■KpvrrbrroKm  rf  iytrtrlp-if  $t$  (ch.  63) ;  (2)  on  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos,  His  becoming  aipi,  or 
&v6purros,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  'Teacher'  or 
'Saviour'  of  the  world  (Ap.  6;  Dial.  48,  106). 
Many  portions  of  the  Gospel,  besides  the  Prologue, 
are  referred  to  by  Justin,  e.g.  in  Ap.  35  he  re- 
gards Isaiah's  oracle  in  48s  as  fulfilled  by  a  curious 
text  of  Jn  19",  where  HiBurt  is  altered  into  transi- 
tive tuiBiaav,  and  refers  to  Jesus  being  forced  to 
sit  on  the  Py/m  or  judgment-seat,  rather  than  to 
Pilate's  taking  his  seat  on  it.  This  supposition, 
that  part  of  the  gross  humiliation  of  Jesus  consisted 
in  placing  Him  upon  the  seat  of  judgment,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
recently  discovered.  In  Dial.  69,  Justin  refers  to 
the  incidents  of  Jesus  healing  those  it  ytrerfy 
TTjpofo  (cf.  Jn  9),  the  lame  also  and  dumb,  by  His 
word.   Again,  Jn  4M  is  referred  to  in  Dial.  114. 

The  most  important  passage  is  Ap.  61,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  word  of  Christ  Himself,  it  /t^ 
iraytryi)$ijTe  oi  uii  tlatXSyTt  tit  r^r  f}a<rt\clar 
rur  oipavwv.  "Ot»  J<  jtal  dJiWrov  tit  tAi  fiip-pat  tO* 
TtKovaS>v  rods  axaf  ytrmiUrovt  ip.fSrir<u.  jxuepor  raalr 
iartv.  We  have  only  to  place  this  by  the  side  of  Jn 
3s"6  to  discern  the  original  form  of  the  idea,  although 
there  are  many  differences  in  the  expression :  'E4» 
id)  nt  ymifli  tvuStr,  oi  Sfoarcu  lStb>  Tj)»  /SaoiXfia» 
toO  0toO.  \4yu  rpbs  airrbr  i  Nuc4Jij/m>5,  Qin  Jtfrarat 
trSpwrot  yt»vri$r)van  yipwv  Sir ;  pv>i  Sivam  tit  Hjv 
KoMan  Ttjt  M-rp-piis  ai/roC  SttTtpor  tlat\$ttr  kqX  ytvrrf- 
$yt>cu.  Schwegler,  Baur,  Zeller,  Supern.  Relig.,  E. 
A.  Abbott,  have  called  attention  to  every  deviation, 
bnt  none  of  the  theories  by  which  they  account  for 
these  is  so  free  from  difficulty  as  the  suggestion  that 
Justin,  in  an  awkward  way,  has  appropriated  with 
gravity,  as  his  own  confirmation  of  Christ's  words, 
the  semi-humorous  query  of  Nicodenius  which  was 
passed  over  by  our  Lord  in  silence  and  implied 
rebuke.  There  was  probably  also  an  echo  of 
Mt  18s  blended  by  Justin  with  our  Lord's  word* 
in  Jn  3***.  The  verbal  differences  are  conspicuous, 
and  yet  accounted  for  by  the  very  common  inter- 
change of  the  equivalent  expressions  '  kingdom  of 
God '  and  '  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Justin  expresses 
the  idea  of  ytrnfi^  trader  by  iraytmfiUrt,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  UruStr  is  often 
interpreted  by  'again,'  and  that  numerous  later 
writers,  who  quote  indisputably  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  make  the  same  modification  of  the  text  (cf . 
also  Vulg.  and  AV).  Another  deviation,  the  od 
tla(\9rrrt,  in  place  of  otf  Strarai  IStir,  may  easily  be 
the  reflection  of  the  elae\$ur  of  v.*  Ezra  Ablxjt 
found  69  similar  deviations  from  the  text  in  46 
different  English  divines  of  modern  times. 

Hilgenfeld  and  Keim  admit  that  while  the 
Synoptists  affirm  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
'voice  of  one  crying,'  Justin  might  have  referred 
the  exclamation  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Baptist 
by  acquaintance  with  Jn  18}-  "  and  3".  When,  in 
Apol.  l.  63,  Justin  declares  that  the  Jews  knew 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son,  he  must  have  had 
Jn  8"  and  16'  in  his  memory. 

The  various  uses  of  the  Prologue  in  the  passage* 
referred  to,  led  even  Volkmar  to  declare  that  '  the 
prologue  of  John  is  the  primordial  revelation  ol 
the  Logos  in  its  immediate  majesty,  and  that  th« 
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writings  of  Justin  are  the  first  attempts  at  a 
rational  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  revelation.' 
Other  and  later  writers  derived  these  great  truths 
from  the  Prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel ;  why 
should  not  Justin  be  allowed  to  have  done  the 
same?* 

Albrecht  Thoma  [Die  Genesis  des  Joh.  Evany. 
p.  824)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Justin 
found  his  idea  of  the  Logos  in  Philo  Judseus, 
and  that  he  derived  nothing  from  the  Gospel, 
unless  it  be  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos.  But  the  objection  to  this 
suggestion  is,  that  while  the  Logos  of  Philo  re- 
ceives many  striking  designations,  such  as  '  High 
Priest,'  'Son,'  'First-Begotten,'  etc.,  Philo  never 
hints  at  the  Messianic  idea  or  the  Incarnation. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  than  the  Philonic  God  who,  by  His 
\&yos,  '  eternal  reason,'  created  or  sustains  the  uni- 
verse (see  Reynolds'  introd.  to  Gospel  of  John  in 
Pulpit  Comm.  p.  xxviii). 

(B)  What  indications  do  we  find  of  the  existence 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  between  the  latest  date  of 
Justin  and  that  of  the  literary  activity  of  Irenseus? 

(1)  HKRACLKON  is  referred  to  by  Irenseus  and 
Hippolytus,  by  Clemens  Alex.,  ana  above  all  by 
Ongen,  as  a  disciple  of  Valentinus,  the  great 
Gnostic  of  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  is  probably 
referred  to  by  Irenaeus  as  one  of  the  unnamed  Gnos- 
tics who,  with  Ptolemeeus,  helped  to  divide  the 
Valentinians  into  two  groups  {Ref.  flier.  iL  4,  vi. 
35.  29),  differing  on  the  question  whether  the 
original  principle  of  the  universe  was  a  monad  or 
a  dyad.  He  did  not  write  a  formal  exposition  of 
Valentinus,  but  a  practical  exegesis  of  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  John,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Valen- 
tinus were  assumed.  He  writes  with  extreme 
reverence  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  as  if  they 
commanded  attention  on  the  highest  ground.  He 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  write  a  commentary  on 
any  book  of  the  NT ;  and  from  his  commentary  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Origen  quotes  50  times  in  his 
own  comm.,  sometimes  accepting  Heracleon's  views, 
more  frequently  contradicting  them.  Large  ex- 
tracts from  the  comments  on  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  eighth  chapters  are  thus  preserved  by 
Origen  (see '  Heracleon'  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.  by  Sal- 
mon). The  method  of  comment  is  allegorical ;  and 
while  the  historical  or  natural  sense  is  not  rejected, 
the  higher  and  truer  meaning  is  found  in  forced 
analogies.  Bat  the  point  of  interest  here  is,  that 
before  Irenseus,  and  reaching  back  by  Heracleon's 
personal  relations  with  the  celebrated  heresiarch 
to  Valentinus  himself,  this  Gospel  was  esteemed  as 
of  prime  importance  and  authority  in  the  view  of 
heretics  as  well  as  orthodox.  That  Justin  should 
not  have  known  this  document,  becomes  almost 
incredible. 

(2)  This  conclusion  grows  more  certain  when  we 
compare  with  it  the  testimony  of  Justin's  pupil, 
TATIAN, who  between  A.D.  160  and  1 70  issued  his  Dis- 
course to  the  Greeks,  in  which  explicit  citations  are 
made  from  Jn  1*-  *,  and  also  from  Jn  l1 4M.f  After 
the  death  of  J ustin,  Tatian  held  and  propagated  cer- 
tain heterodox  opinions  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
which  he  regarded  as  '  corruption  and  whoredom. 
He  repudiated  the  OT  as  the  record  of  the 
Demiurge,  in  consequence  of  its  implied  sanction 
of  polygamy.  Eusebius  reports  that  Tatian  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Encratites.   All  that 

*  Klrehhofer  (QtuOtntammlvng)  and  OharterU  (Canonicity) 
quote  a  luge  number  at  other  passages  from  both  the  ApoL  and 
Dial  which  reveal  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  passages  from 
every  part  of  the  Gospel. 

t  Bee  Puller's  most  elaborate  dissertation  In  Dint,  of  Christ 
Biog.,  as  well  as  that  of  Donaldson  (Hilt.  of  Ck.  Doct.  and  Lit. 
vol.  UL  pp.  1-60).  Both  these  writers  carefully  analyze  the 
'Discourse'  and  summarize  its  teachings;  Puller  gives  the 
remarkable  passage  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  quoted. 


Irenseus  states  is  that  Encratites  appear  to  ha)  e 
appealed  to  Tatian,  as  holding  that  Adam  could 
not  be  saved,  seeing  that '  in  Adam  all  die.'  Euse- 
bius (HE  iv.  29)  refers  to  a  much  more  important 
work  of  Tatian's,  which  was  a  patch-work  cf  the 
evangelia,  compiled  after  a  fashion  he  did  not 
understand,  and  called  to  SUl  Ttaaipav.  •  This  docu- 
ment, said  Eus. ,  '  is  in  the  possession  of  some  even 
now.'  This  passing  observation  is  the  first  extant 
reference  to  the  Diatessaron,  on  which  much 
additional  light  has  been  thrown  in  recent  times 
by  unexpected  discoveries,  and  by  documents  the 
importance  of  which  had  been  long  overlooked. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  romantic  story  of 
the  several  steps  by  which  the  Diatessaron  to 
which  Eusebius  referred  has  come  into  our  hands. 
We  are  amazed  at  the  tenuity  and  tenacity  of  the 
thread  of  proof  on  which  the  conclusion  rests  that 
we  have  before  us  the  interweaving  of  four  distinct 
Gospels  and  no  others  by  Tatian, and  dating  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent..  Seeing  that  this  conclusion 
carries  with  it  the  early  and  wide  circulation  at 
that  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  naturally  excites 
keen  criticism  (see  Nineteenth  Century,  April 
1895).  The  second  reference  in  Greek  antiquity  is 
that  of  Theodoret  [Hcer.  i.  20),  Bp.  of  Cyrus  or 
Cyrrhus  in  E.  Syria  (457-8),  who  attributes  the 
Diatess.  to  Tatian,  but  condemns  it  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  genealogies  and  the  rejection  of  the 
evidence  that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  was 
born  of  the  seed  of  David.  Theodoret  states  that 
more  than  200  copies  of  this  work  were  found  in 
his  little  diocese,  and  that  he  substituted  for  them 
copies  of  the  Four  Gospels  (see  calculations  based 
on  this  fact  in  Norton  s  Genuineness  of  Gospels, 
ch.  1,  touching  the  extensive  distribution  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  5th  cent.).  It  appears  from  this  that 
the  Harmony  was  in  all  probability  written  in  Syr., 
which  would  explain  Eusebius'  ignorance  of  its 
contents.  This  (as  Fuller  urges)  may  account  for 
the  blunder  made  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Epiphanius  [Har.  46),  who  had  got  the 
idea  that  this  document  was  none  other  than  the 
'Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.'  Evidently, 
neither  Eusebius  nor  Epiphanius  had  any  definite 
information  or  actual  knowledge  of  Syr.  litera- 
ture. But  Victor,  Bp.  of  Capua  id.  A.D.  554), 
came  into  possession  of  a  codex  of  NT  containing 
an  anonymous  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  which 
he  called  Diapente,  and  which  he  was  disposed  to 
identify  with  a  'harmony'  made  from  that  of 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  or  from  that  to  which 
Eusebius  referred  as  constructed  by  Tatian.  That 
which  Victor  published  was  a  revision  in  terms  of 
Jerome's  Volg.,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable  MSS  of  the  Vulgate.  This  codex  of  the 
NT  Vulg.  was  conveyed  by  Boniface  to  Fulda,  and 
has  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  Fuldensis.  Aa 
far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  it  is  practically 
identical  with  the  Arab.  VS  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron 
which  has  subsequently  come  to  light.  Unlike  the 
description  of  Tatian's  Diat.,  it  commences  with 
Lk  I1-*  and  contains  portions  of  genealogies  which 
Tatian's  did  not.  These  are  found  to  be  alterations 
of  the  original  text,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
index  with  the  MS.  This  Latin  codex  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Old  Saxon  dialect  in  alliterative 
verse  under  the  name  Htliand.  Another  link  of 
interest  is  the  discovery  of  the  Homilies  of 
Aphraates,  bishop  and  abbot  of  a  convent  near 
Mosul  (A.D.  336-345).  They  were  written  in  Syr., 
and  give  lengthened  extracts  from  the  Diatessaron. 
Another  interesting  fragment  is  a  treatise,  the 
Doctrine  ofAddai,  which  contains  the  curious  Syr. 

*  Salmon  (Introd.  to  M*,  p.  74),  on  the  authority  of  Mahaffy, 
shows  that  tti  nrrifm  may  be  a  musical  term  incorrectly  trans- 
ferred to  literature,  and  means  a  harmony  of  four,  as  IA  »«w>  a 
concord  of  the  octave,  tik  nm  of  the  first  and  fifth  I 
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legend  of  the  Saviour's  letter  to  king  Abgarus  of 
Edessa;  and  this  refers  to  the  Harmony  called 
Ditourion = Diatessaron,  which  was  used  and  read 
in  the  Syriac  churches.  We  learn  from  other  Syr. 
documents  of  the  12th  cent.,  on  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  Bar-Salibi,  that  Ephraem  Syrus,  a 
deacon  of  Edessa,  who  died  A.D.  373,  had  written  a 
commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  (see  Lightfoot's  discussion 
of  this  belated  testimony  of  Bar-Salibi,  Contemp. 
Review,  1877).  It  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  two  forms  of  this  commentary  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  Armenian  language.  These 
have  been  collated  and  translated  into  Latin 
by  Aucher  and  Moesinger.  Tatian  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  Ephraem  comments  upon  one  passage 
after  another  of  the  Gospels,  and  not  infrequently 
upon  a  text  which  is  a  mending  of  two  or  more 
Gospels. 

Zahn  (1881)  and  Wace  (see  Expos.  2nd  Ser. 
ii.  1,  128,  193 ;  iv.  161,  294)  have  given  a  careful 
digest  of  all  these  passages,  and  the  text  on 
which  Ephraem  was  commenting.  The  com- 
mentary appears  to  have  been  written  in  Syriac. 
Hamlyn  Hill,  assisted  by  Armitage  Robinson,  has, 
by  comparison  of  Moesinger's  Lat.  and  the  Arm. 
text,  reached  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
words  of  Ephraem.  Zahn  has  been  able  to  arrange 
the  text  of  the  Diatessaron  in  one  hundred  sections, 
with  explanatory  and  textual  criticism,  collation 
of  the  Lat.,  Syr.,  and  Arm.  Vulgates,  and  the 
codices  A,  B,  etc.  But  a  remarkable  addition  to 
the  apparatus  criticus  has  been  romantically  made 
by  the  examination  of  two  Arabic  MSS  of  the 
Diatessaron  itself :  one  brought  from  Egypt  to  the 
Vatican  Library  in  1719,  by  Assemani,  known  by 
the  title  of  No.  XIV. ;  the  other,  also  brought 
from  Egypt  to  Ciasca,  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
practically  a  repetition  of  No.  XIV.,  but  with 
important  differences  in  detail.  The  collated  text 
has  been  translated  into  Eng.,  and  edited  by 
Hamlyn  Hill  [Earliest  Life  of  Christ,  1894 ;  see 
also  Hill,  Dissertation  on  Gosp.  Harmony  of  S. 
Ephraem,  1896 ;  and  Rendel  Harris,  Fragments  of 
Com.  of  Ephrem  Syrus,  189S).  These  translations 
leave  no  valid  doubt  that  we  have  the  text  before 
us  on  which  Ephraem  commented,  and  which  the 
Arab.  MS  avers  is  a  translation  from  Syriac  of  the 
long-lost  Diatessaron.  A  large  portion  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  is  included  in  the  Diatessaron — a  fact 
which  establishes,  if  it  is  Tatian's  collation  of  the 
four  Gospels,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Fourth, 
but  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  between  A.D. 
150  and  160.  The  doubt  cherished  by  many  about 
the  '  Memoirs '  of  Justin  must  therefore  be  aban- 
doned. Harnack's  judgment  in  the  Encycl.  Brit. 
(1888,  xxiii.  81)  is  to  the  same  effect.  Watkins 
justly  observes,  '  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  is  the 
key  to  the  Memoirs  of  Justin'  {Bamp.  Led.  71), 
and  it  certainly  bridges  the  gulf  between  the 
literary  phraseology  of  Justin  and  Irenseus. 

(3)  The  Muratorian  Fragment,  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  give  a  list  of  the  books  of 
NT,  not  only  includes  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but,  in 
legendary  fashion,  describes  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Apostle  John  was  urged  by 
Andrew  and  other  apostles  to  prepare  his  narrative 
with  their  recognition  and  sanction  (recognoscenti- 
bus  cunctis).  This  testimony  i»  extremely  im- 
portant, but  its  value  depends  ou  lis  date.  The 
writer  says, '  Hennas  has  very  recently  in  our  days 
written  the  "Shepherd"  while  Pius  his  brother 
was  Bishop  of  Rome.'  The  earliest  dates  for  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  episcopate  of 
Pius  I.  are  from  A.D.  139-154,  the  latest  from  A.D. 
141-156.  It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  the 
limit  of  the  date  (nuperrime  temporibus  nostris) 
cavnot  be  put  later  than  A.D.  170  (so  DSllinger, 


Lightfoot,  and  Westcott).  But  Salmon  *  (Introd. 
to  NT,  and  art.  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  vol.  iiLJ 
judges  differently  of  this  limit,  on  the  ground  that 
the  great  change  in  the  position  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  with  and  after  Pius  had  so  long  passed  as  to 
be  forgotten  when  the  unknown  author  penned 
these  words,  and  that  we  cannot  assume  a  date 
earlier  than  about  A.D.  200.  One  of  the  most 
weighty  features  of  the  proof  that  the  Gospel  wai 
at  that  moment  widely  prized  and  regarded  uni- 
versally in  the  Church  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  is  the  reference  to  the  First  Epistle,  which 
the  writer  treats  as  an  appendix  to  the  Gospel, 
adding  that  John  '  professes  that  he  was  not  only 
an  eye-witness,  but  also  a  hearer  and  writer  {scrip- 
torem  .  .  .  per  ordinem  'a  historian')  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  of  the  Lord.'  The  testimony  of 
the  Fragment  thus  confirms  the  conclusion  already 
reached  by  the  testimonies  of  Theophilus,  Irenseus, 
Tatian,  Justin,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

(4)  Our  evidence  may  be  carried  still  further 
backwards  by  what  remains  of  the  words  or  life  of 
Papias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis.  The  fragments  of  the 
works  of  tnis  early  Christian  writer  were,  for  the 
most  part,  preserved  by  Eusebius  [HE  iii.  36,  39).t 
He  is  there  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Hierapolis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Polycarp 
the  disciple  of  John.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  born  between  A.D.  60  and  70.  and 
wrote  his  exposition  in  five  books  about  a.d. 
135.  The  estimate  which  Eusebius  expresses  of 
his  mental  character  in  different  pages  is  contra- 
dictory. In  one  place  he  is  called  an  eminently 
small  man,  in  derogation,  perhaps,  of  some  extra- 
vagantly chiliastic  prophecies  which  he  is  said  to 
have  referred  to  the  lips  of  our  Lord.  Elsewhere 
Eusebius  describes  Papias  as  '  well  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  learning,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.' 
His  importance  to  us  lies  in  the  probable  source  oi 
his  information  and  the  nature  or  his  written  work. 
This  last  appears  to  have  consisted  of  comments 
upon  the  words,  miracles,  and  prophecies  of  Christ, 
such  as  he  was  eager  to  obtain  from  those  who  had 
known  the  Lord  ('the  truth'),  and  he  mentions 
'  the  elders  Andrew,  Peter,  John,  Philip,  Thomas, 
and  James,  Matthew  and  other  "disciples'"  as 
authorities,  whose  words  came  to  him  by  direct 
speech  of  friends  of  hi*  who  had  known  the 
apostles;  and  he  adds  'what  Aristion  and  the 
elder  John  say  (Myowrcr),'  as  though  these  elders 
had  survived  the  rest,  and  were  still  available  for 
information. 

It  is  a  vain  wish  that  we  had  more  than  the  few 
hundred  words  which  Eusebius  has  preserved. 
With  only  these  fragments,  it  is  misleading  and 
arbitrary  to  argue  from  the  silence  of  Papias  ai 
to  what  "he  knew  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  The  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius  is 
taken  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Expositions  of 
Papias, — Irenseus  having  informed  us  that  Papias 
had  written  five  such  books, — in  which  he  con- 
firms his  interpretations  by  his  own  reminiscences 
of  the  speech  of  those  that  "had  known  the  apostles. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  regard  that  the  earliest 
witnesses  and  disciples  of  our  Lord  are  cited  in  the 
Eusebian  fragment  of  Papias  in  the  very  order  in 
which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Eusebius  does  not  cite  passages  from  Papias  in 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
He  adopts  this  course  upon  the  principle  which  ht 
follows  everywhere,  viz.  to  mention  very  little 
concerning  the  entirely  undisputed  books,  but  to 
bring  confirmation  from  vartns  sources  of  those 
which  had,  upon  any  ground,  been  rejected  or  dis- 

*  Similarly,  Zahn  and  Hamack. 

t  The  only  other  trace  of  the  book,  "The  Exposition  ii  tt» 
Oracles  ot  our  Lord,'  is  In  an  inventory  of  the  books  in  posses- 
sion of  the  cathedral  of  Nismes,  dated  A.D.  1218. 
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puted.  Tn  like  manner  he  makes  no  reference  to 
any  of  the  quotations  indisputably  made  by 
Irenseus  or  Ongen  from  the  Gospel.  The  silence 
here  is  a  proof  that  Papias  made  abundant  use  of 
the  Gospel  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  refer- 
ences to  Papias'  use  of  1  Peter  and  1  John  support 
a  further  suggestion,  that  Papias  was  familiar 
with  the  Gospels  of  Mark  (the  interpreter  of  Peter) 
and  John  the  Divine.  Eusebius  does  not  refrain 
(in  his  Chronicon  ad  Olymp.  220)  from  speaking  of 
'Papias  the  Hieropolitan,  and  Polycarp  Bp.  of 
Smyrna,  as  being  known  to  be  hearers  of  John  the 
Divine  and  Apostle,  as  is  declared  by  Irenseus  and 
others.' 

This  particular  passage  raises  no  question  about 
John  'the  elder,'  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
proof  except  this  solitary  comment  of  Eusebius 
upon  an  obscure  fragment  of  Papias.  •  The  present 
writer  has  discussed  the  subject  fully  in  Introd. 
to  Gospel  in  Pulpit  Com. ;  see  also  Salmon,  art. 
'Joannes  Presby  teres,'  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog. ;  Farrar 
in  Expos.  (1881)  2nd  Ser.  ii.  321  ;  Haussleiter  in 
Theol.  Lit.-blatt,  Sept.  25,  1896 ;  and  Gwatkin  in 
Contemp.  Rev.,Veh.  1897  (cf.  Expos.  Times,  viii. 
1897,  pp.  338,  416).  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  and 
Gwatkin  hold  to  the  Eusebian  suggestion.  Delff 
advocated  the  existence  of  a  disciple  not  John  the 
Apostle,  but  possibly  John  the  Presbyter,  who 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  who 
was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who 
knew  more  of  the  esoteric  teaching  than  any  of  the 
Twelve.  But  the  entire  story  of  the  second  John 
is  due,  as  many  hold,  to  the  inaccurate  interpre- 
tation by  Eusebius  of  the  saying  of  Papias. 

(5)  In  conjunction  with  Papias,  it  is  well  here 
to  recount  the  testimony  of  Polycarp,  Bp.  of 
Smyrna,  who  may  be  safely  credited  with  carrying 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  back 
to  the  lifetime  of  St.  John.  The  letter  of  Irenseus 
to  Florinus,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  HE  v.  20,  is 
charged  with  proof  of  his  own  personal  remem- 
brances of  Polycarp.  Irenseus  recounts  his  ways, 
his  'personal  intimacy  with  John  and  with  the 
rest  who  had  known  the  Lord.'  '  The  miracles  and 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in 
consistency  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  re- 
ceived them  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Salvation.'  These  'Holy  Scriptures'  to  which 
Irenseus  refers  were  no  other  than  the  Gospels, — 
including  the  Fourth, — from  which  he  made  hun- 
dreds of  citations  in  his  great  work.  The  historical 
character  of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome,  and  of  his 
martyrdom,  has  withstood  all  criticism.  The 
memorable  exclamation,  'Eighty  and  six  years 
have  I  served  Christ,'  limits  the  interval  between 
the  martyrdom  and  birth  of  Polycarp.  The  pains- 
taking researches  of  Waddington  (independently 
confirmed  by  Lightfoot)  give  A.D.  165  as  the 
date  of  the  martyrdom,  and  therefore  a.d.  69  as 
that  of  the  birth,  and  possibly  the  baptism,  of  this 
▼enerable  link  between  the  apostles  and  the  sub- 
apostolic  Church.  This  would  allow  for  Polycarp's 
having  attained  thirty  years  before  the  death  of 
John.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
Irenseus  blundered  so  extravagantly  as  not  to  have 
found  out,  in  the  strength  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood, whether  it  was  St.  John  himself,  or  another, 
of  whom  Polycarp  spoke  to  him,  in  days  so  well 
remembered.  The  brief  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians  contains  an  unmistakable  citation  of 
1  Jn  4*  * :  '  For  -every  one  who  does  not  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  Anti- 
christ, and  whoso  does  not  confess  the  testimony 
of  the  Cross  is  of  the  devil.'  The  hypothesis  of 
Volkmar,  that  the  author  of  the  1st  Ep.  was  quot- 
ing from  Polycarp,  is  surely  discredited  by  the 
assurance  that  Papias  also  made  use  of  1  Jn.  The 
authenticity  of  Polycarp's  letter  has  been  placed 


beyond  question  by  the  researches  of  Lightfoot 
(Contemp.  Review,  1877,  and  Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  II. 
vols.  L  and  iii. ).  Dale,  in  his  Living  Christ  and 
Four  Gospels,  developed  a  striking  argument  from 
the  absence  of  mysticism  and  the  lack  of  origin- 
ality displayed  by  Polycarp,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  John,  whom  he  knew,  must  have  written 
the  Gospel  which  he  accepted,  and  taught  his 
disciples  to  regard  as  Holy  Scripture.  Even 
the  contrast  between  the  tone,  the  teaching,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Synoptics,  and  the  fourth 
Gospel,  certainly  strengthens  the  conclusion.  This 
contrast  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  have  prevented  a  widespread 
hesitation  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel,  on 
account  of  this  contrast,  than  the  assurance  of 
such  a  man  as  Polycarp. 

6.  The  testimonies  available  from  Clemens 
Roman  us  and  Barnabas  are  handicapped  by 
their  own  antiquity.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Barnabas,  in  the  opinion  of  hostile  critics. 
But  Keim  has  urged  that  Barnabas  is  saturated 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  If  this  can 
be  sustained,  it  must  share,  with  corresponding  feat- 
ures in  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  the  author  of  He  aud 
others,  the  explanation  that,  pari  passu  with  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  there  had  from  the  first  been 
widely  diffused  a  tradition  of  the  teaching  of  the 
beloved  disciple.  Such  diffusion  must  have  urged 
the  apostle  in  his  latest  years  to  put  into  fixed 
form  nis  undying  memories,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated its  acceptance  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
2nd  cent.  There  are,  indeed,  phrases  which  reflect 
the  influence  of  Johannine  teaching  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus.  Thus,  among 
others,  ch.  49,  'He  that  hath  love  in  Christ,  let 
him  do  the  commandments  of  Christ'  (cf.  Jn  14ls- a, 
1  Jn  51"*),  and  'Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  gave  His 
blood  for  us,  by  the  will  of  God,  and  His  flesh  for 
our  flesh,  and  His  soul  for  our  souls'  (Jn  6*1  and 
15»). 

The  Second  (so-called)  Epistle  of  Clement,  which 
may  be  accepted,  with  Lightfoot,  as  '  an  ancient 
homily  of  an  unknown  author,'  say  about  a.d.  150, 
betrays  no  certain  reference  to  either  St.  Paul  or 
St  John.  Still,  note  the  tone  of  ch.  9 :  'If  Christ 
the  Lord,  who  saved  us,  being  first  spirit  became 
flesh  (tfirtro  aipi),  and  so  called  us,  in  like  manner 
in  this  flesh,  we  shall  receive  our  reward.  Let  us 
then  love  one  another.'  We  are  certainly  reminded 
here  of  Jn  1M  and  the  spirit  of  the  first  Ep.,  or, 
what  seems  more  probable,  we  recognize  the  dif- 
fusion on  all  sides  of  those  aspects  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  which  we  refer  to  Johannine  memories. 

(7)  Ignatius. — The  great  controversy  touching 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  letters  may  be 
regarded  as  having  now  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  Vossian  Shorter  Gr.  Text,  and  the  triumphant 
refutation  by  Lightfoot  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Cureton  that  the  three  short  forms  of  the  Syr.  VS 
of  the  Epp.  to  the  Romans,  to  Polycarp,  and  to 
the  Ephesians  are  the  sole  genuine  nucleus  of  the 
entire  literature.  If  these  seven  letters,  vouched 
by  the  Ep.  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  to  be 

fenuine,  can  be  regarded  as  the  writing  of  the 
lartyr  on  his  way  to  Rome,  certainly  not  later 
than  A.D.  116,  and  more  probably  A.D.  109,  we 
have  indubitable  traces  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
having  already  found  its  way  from  Ephesus  to 
Antioch  when  the  memory  of  St.  John  must  have 
been  fragrant  throughout  Asia  Minor. 

A  strongly  Johannine  phrase,  not  without  a 
special  difficulty  of  its  own,  appears  in  the  letter 
to  the  Magnesians,  viii.  2 :  '  There  is  one  God,  wh« 
manifested  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
who  is  His  Logos,  proceeding  from  a-i-nj,  who  in  all 

*  Charteris,  Carumicity,  quote*  twenty  passages  which  siir 
gest  some  possible  familiarity  with  Johannine  phraseology. 
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respects  was  well  pleasing  to  Him  that  sent  Him.' 
Lightfoot  has  shown  how  this  difficult  term  myt) 
was  used  in  the  1st  cent.,  and  thinks  that  Ignatius 
had  a  leaning  to  the  early  pre- Valentin.  Gnosis  of 
the  period.  Whatever  be  the  text,  whether  we 
should  read,  'proceeding  from  0-171},' or  'not  proceed- 
ing from  nyi,'  a  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  obvious.  In  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  vii  2, 
we  read,  'the  living  water  speaking  within  me 
(or,  probably  truer  text,  '  flowing,  bubbling  up '), 
says,  "Come  to  the  Father";  I  take  not  delight 
in  the  nourishment  of  corruption,  nor  the  pleasures 
of  this  life :  I  desire  the  bread  of  God,  which  is  the 
flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  (of  the  seed  of  David),  and 
desire  the  drink  of  God,  which  is  His  blood,  which 
is  incorruptible  love.'  In  this  passage  we  have 
reference  to  Jn  4M  and  6"-  In  the  letter  to 

the  Philadelphians,  vii  1,  ix.  1,  there  are  further 
echoes,  and  Jn  10'  is  expressively  referred  to. 

Before  passing  from  this  period,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Acta  Martyrii  Poly  carpi,  the  date  of  which 
shortly  follows  the  martyrdom,  and  *  the  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Lngdunum  and  Vienne '  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  and  presumably  written  by  Irenseus, 
Who  was  the  bearer  of  it  (HE  v.  1) :  'Then  were 
fulfilled  the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord,  that  "the 
period  should  come  when  he  that  killeth  you  will 
think  that  he  offers  service  to  God,"'  which  is 
almost  a  verbal  citation  from  Jn  10*. 

(8)  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  was  once  included 
among  the  writings  of  Justin.  Whilst  by  some  it 
has  even  been  attributed  to  Scaliger,  it  is  assigned 
by  Nitzsch  to  A.D.  110-125,  by  Westcott  to  A.D. 
117,  by  Bunsen  to  135,  and  by  Hilgenfeld  to  a 
much  later  period  in  the  century.  It  does  not 
therefore  supply  any  valid  evidence.  Its  early 
origin  cannot,  nowever,  be  disproved,  and  we  find  in 
it  the  remarkable  phrase,  apparently  from  Jn  17" 
4  They  (Christians)  are  not  of  this  world.'  In  ch.  10 
there  is  a  nearly  accurate  quotation  of  Jn  3",  and 
a  striking  interpretation  of  Jn  l1  etc.  applied  to 
the  functions  of  the  Christ.  There  is  also  a  refer- 
ence to  1  Jn  4"  in  ch.  10. 

(9)  In  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs, 
a  Jewish  Christian  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  race  Christian  counsels 
and  consolations.  Sinker,  who  edits  and  trans- 
lates it  for  the  Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  places  it  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Many  now  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  work  edited 
for  Christian  readers.  The  Saviour  is  spoken 
of  Light  of  the  world,'  'the  Son  of  God/  'the 
only  Son,'  'the  Lamb  of  God,'  and  'the  Spirit  of 
truth';  'Sin  unto  death'  (cf.  1  Jn  5")  is  referred 
to;  'eating  of  the  tree  of  life  '(Rev  27)— -all  phrases 
which  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Johannine  thought 
and  expression. 

(10)  The  Didachi  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  post-apost. 
literature.  It  is  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  cites  it  as  '  Scripture.'  The  simplicity 
of  the  style  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Ebionite  or  Gnostic  heresies  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  antecedent  to  Irenseus  or 
Justin. 

The  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  which  may  have  been 
written  between  A.D.  100  and  120,  contains  a 
confessed  expansion  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Didachi.  A  comparison  of  these  related  passages 
(see  Bryennios"  ed.  of  the  Didachi  and  Schaff's 
Oldest  Church  Manual,  where  they  are  placed  side 
by  side,  p.  228  ff.)  has  convinced  almost  all  Eng. 
and  Amer.  scholars,  as  well  as  Zahn,  Funk, 
Langen,  of  the  priority  of  the  Didachi. 

The  date  of  Hernias'  Shepherd  is  very  variously 
estimated,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Barnabas,  what 
is  common  to  the  two  documents  is  most  certainly 
earlier  than  the  Shepherd  (Schaff,  p.  233). 


We  are  brought  by  the  Didachi  into  the  midst 
of  the  movements  of  the  early  Church.  It  con- 
tains quotations  from  the  Gospels  of  Mt  md  Lie 
Though  we  cannot  say  that  the  writer  had  tbe 
Fourth  Gospel  in  his  hands,  yet  Harnack  admits 
the  striking  connexion  between  the  Eucharistie 
prayers  of  ens.  9  and  10  with  Jn  6  and  17. 

John  (1M)  used  the  remarkable  word  iaiHiruaa  tt 
denote  the  dwelling  in  (with)  us  of  the  'Word 
made  flesh.'  See  here  Did.  x.  2.  Christ,  '  I  am 
the  true  Vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husband- 
man': cf.  Did.  ix.  2,  'We  rive  thanks  to  Thee, 
our  Father,  for  the  Holy  Vine  of  Thy  servant 
David,  which  Thou  hast  made  known  through 
Thy  servant  Jesus.'  Cf.  also  Jn  15"  and  17"  with 
Did.  ix.  2,  3  and  x.  2.  There  are,  moreover, 
striking  resemblances  between  1  Jn  2** "  and  Did. 
x.  5,  6.  Much  of  this  teaching  obviously  points 
to  a  community  familiar  with  Johannine  teaching. 

(11)  The  use  which  Hermas  is  supposed  to 
have  made  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  his  adoption 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  Fourth,  have  been 
diligently  investigated  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor  in  his 
Witness  of  Hermas  to  the  Four  Gospels,  1892. 
The  argument  turns  on  the  special  style  and 
method  of  Hennas.  He  translates  into  some 
synonymous  or  symbolic  expression  ideas  differ- 
ently phrased  by  Clemens  II.  Ancient  Homily, 
the  Didachi,  or  ad  Diognetum.  Thus  in  the 
Shepherd  iyyeXla  iyaSi)  takes  the  place  of  eioy 
yfKiov.  In  Vision  iii.  and  Similit.  ix.  the  earliest 
suggestion  of  necessary  fourfoldness  of  the  Gospels 
corresponds  with  the  fourfoldness  with  which  all 
the  universe  is  compacted  [a  theory  found  in 
Plato  and  Arist.  Nic.  Eth.  I.  x.  11,  rerpiywot 
drev  fiyov].  The  four  cherubic  figures,  the  four 
pillars  on  which  the  Christ  is  seated,  the  Old  and 
New  Gate  into  the  Symbolic  Tower,  are  all  sup- 
posed by  Taylor  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Irenseus 
from  Hermas,  rather  than  the  other  way.  The 
process  by  which  the  writer  establishes  scores  of 
references  by  Hermas  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
subtle  one,  and  does  not  carry  conviction,  except 

Ssrhaps  as  to  the  existence  of  the  tetrad  of 
ospels  a  generation  before  Irenseus  wrought  out 
the  comparison.  • 

External  evidences  of  the  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  by 
well-known  leaders  of  Gnostic  heresies  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  this  rapid  recital  We  will, 
in  reviewing  this  evidence,  commence  with  the 
later  testimonies,  and  press  upwards  through  the 
century. 

0)  Osuus  in  probably  no  other  than  Oelsus  the  Mend  of 

LuoUn,  an  Epicurean.  He  was  the  author  of  the  kiyt  «A*Wr 
to  which  Orlgen  replied  in  the  3rd  cent.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  from  Origen's  (Teat  work  it  appear! 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  four  Gospels.  He 
lived  about  a-d.  178,  and  thus  shows  not  only  that  these  works 
were  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  of  paramount  authority,  but 
that  they  were  known  as  such  by  heathen  controversialists. 

Origen  (e.  Celrum,  i.  GO)  tells  us  that  Oelsus  accused  Christians 
of  befleving  that '  the  Son  of  God  is  come  down  from  heaven' 
(see  Jn  8»  8»X  In  i.  67  Origen  quotes  from  Oelsus,  'Thou 
hast  made  no  manifestation,  although  they  challenged  thee  in 
the  temple  to  exhibit  some  unmistakable  sign  thai  thou  wert 
Son  of  <5od'(cf.  JnSMlO*).  In  L  70  Oelsus  objected  that  the 
body  of  a  God  could  not  be  thirsting  at  the  well  of  Jacob,  or 
eatug  broiled  fish  and  honeycomb  (Jn  <•<■,  Lk  24°).  tL  SI  says 
that  Oelsus  objected  that  Christians  are  in  error  who  'declare 
that  the  Logos  is  Bon  of  God,  when  they  present  no  pure  and 
holy  Logos,  but  a  degraded  man  punished  by  scourging  and 
crucifixion.  In  U.  86  Oelsus  referred  to  the  ichor  flowing  in 
the  veins  of  the  crucified;  which  is  a  reflection  of  Jn  10**- 
The  Fourth  Gospel  must  have  been  widely  diffused  for  a  heathen 
writer  about  A.D.  178  to  have  made  this  use  of  it. 

(2)  We  possess  only  a  Lat.  tr.  of  tbe  Rtcomitionm  of  the 
Psbudo-Clxmsnt,  made  by  Ruflnus.  The  BomUiu  are  probably 
the  more  ancient  work,  and  are  extant  in  Greek.  Tbe  date 
at  which  this  Ebionite  work  was  produced  cannot  be  finally 
determined,  but  the  best  judgment  throws  It  into  the  middta 
of  tbe  tetxmd  century.  Hilgenfeld  in  1860  declined  to  see  any 
quotation  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Lagarde.  however,  girai 
16  supposed  references  to  it.   Thus,  Horn.  iii.  5S,  "The  trot 
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Prophet  hath  sworn  "I  am  the  gate  («&«)  of  life,"  whoso 
•ntereth  by  me,  entereth  into  the  lite' :  and  again,  '  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice '  (of.  Jn  10»  and  27).  la  Horn.  xi.  26,  '  Except  ye 
be  born  again  of  or  in  living  water  (yttm  unto  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens '  (cf .  Jn  8°).  In  1863  Dressel  discovered 
the  lirth  Homily,  where,  in  ch.  22,  occurs  an  almost  verbal 
quotation  of  Jn  »»■•.  HUgenfeld  yielded  to  this  evidence, 
which  makes  Barn's  date  for  the  Gospel  finally  incredible. 
There  is,  doubtless,  little  agreement  between  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Clementines,  which  makes  the 
evidence  still  more  remarkable. 

(8)  Mont  anus  and  Hontanism  also  suffer  as  evidenoe  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  their  date.  The  disproportionate  space  given  to 
this  theme  in  Eusebius,  HE  v.,  does  not  clearly  fasten  the  rise 
of  this  Phrygian  heresy  to  a  distinct  period,  though  giving  the 
names  and  a  sketch  of  the  writers,  Miltiadea,  Apollonius,  etc, 
who  contended  with  it  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  180  ft. 
Some  have  fixed  on  MO— Gieseler  on  150— others  167,  others  18a 
Salmon  looks  to  the  3rd  oent.  for  the  origin  of  the  heresy. 
If  the  earlier  date  should  be  finally  established,  the  evidence 
beoomes  clear  that  John's  Gospel  must  have  been  taken  as  a 
record  of  the  valedictory  discourse,  for  Montanus  chose  there- 
from the  term  Paracletue,  '  the  other  Comforter,'  as  referring 
to  no  other  than  to  kimteff;  actually  claiming  that  our  Lord 
prophesied  his  (Montanus*)  appearance  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
Theodoret  also  says  thaPMontanus  made  a  similar  use  of  the 
terms  \iy*  and  Nvp?/«. 

(«)  Mabcion  admittedly  makes  no  referenoe  or  allusion  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  but  Tertullian  {adv.  Mare,  lv.  8)  shows  that 
Marcion  uses  Gal  2  to  Justify  his  rejection  of  gospels  supposed 
to  be  apostolic,  because  they  tern  apostolic,  not  because  they 
were  not  so.  Tertullian  (de  Came  ChrUti,  ch.  UL),  while  argu- 
ing against  the  hvperspiritualism  of  Marcion,  says,  'If  thou 
hadst  not  rejected  the  writings  opposed  to  thy  system,  the 
Gospel  of  John  would  be  there  to  oonvinoe  thee.'  Surely  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  more  explicit  than  are  the  Synoptics  in 
asserting  the  full  humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Marcion  reached 
Rome  in  A.D.  140,  and  we  are  thus  allowed  to  assume  an  earlier 
and  wide  diffusion  of  the  various  gospels  which  he  rejected 
and  mutilated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  own  system  of 
philosophy. 

(5)  Valkntinus,  the  poet-philosopher  of  Gnostic  theosophy, 
with  his  disciples  Ptolemams  and  Heracleon,  Theodotus  and 
Marcus,  formed  an  Important  school  of  thought,  pervading  the 
2nd  cent  He  appeared  in  Rome  between  A.D.  135-180,  having 
been  before  this  in  Alexandria,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  Cyprus 
a.d.  160.  Tertullian  tells  us  that  he  made  use  of  the  whole 
of  the  inttrwnentum,  i.e.  books  of  NT  (de  Prater.  Htm.  88). 
Iremeus,  about  a.d.  182,  wrote  his  great  work  (adv.  Haw.)  in 
part  to  meet  and  refute  the  eclectic  errors  of  Valentlnus  and 
his  school.  Hippolytus  wrote  his  Refutation  of  all  Htretiet 
In  the  same  spirit,  and  they  both  quote  from  the  master  and 
his  disciples,  not  always  accurately  discriminating  them.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen  (cf.  p.  9»7»),  Heracleon  [said  by  Clem.  Alex,  to 
have  been  well  known  to  valentlnus]  com  posed  a  oomm.  upon 
considerable  portions  of  John's  Gospel,  extracts  from  which  are 
preserved  by  Origen.  These  passages  show  that  a  disciple  of 
Valentlnus  treated  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  of  divine  authority. 
Ptolemsus  also,  in  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to  Flora  and  pre- 
served byEplphanius  (adv.  Haw.  xxxilL  8-7),  quotes  Jn  1M 
and  Jn  12".  Indeed,  Ireneus  positively  assures  us  that  Valen- 
tlnus and  his  disciples  '  abundantly  make  use  of  the  Gospel ' ; 
and  Hippolytus  confirms  this  by  a  perverted  use  of  Jn  108,  which 
he  attributes  to  Valentinus  himself,— with  the  formula  curl 
rather  than  tmr'n,— and  cites  also,  as  from  Valentlnus,  the  Johan- 
nine  phrase,  'the  Prince  of  this  world,'  6M.  But  the  entire 
system  of  '.(Eons,'  and  their  '  Syrygies '  or  couples,  which  make 
up  the  Ogdoad  and  the  Pleroma,  is  marked  by  the  us*  of 
such  terms  as  Tlmriif,  Aiyt,  *•»,  'AXitirn,  Mi~yn<u, 
ILtf£*Airm,  with  others ;  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  acci- 
dental :  either '  John '  built  upon  Valentlnus,  or  Valentlnus,  find- 
ing these  terms  in  a  book  believed  to  be  of  sacred  authority, 
utilized  them  for  his  own  purposes.  Putting  the  simple, 
natural,  and  religious  use  of  these  terms  in  the  prologue  of 
the  Gospel  and  elsewhere,  over  against  the  highly  technical 
and  theosophlcal  use  of  them  in  the  system  of  Valentinus,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  heresiarch  himself  was  familiar  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  this  conclusion,  Bleek,  Keim,  Bunsen 
agree,  as  against  Davidson  and  Sup.  Bel.  Thoma  (p.  822)  admits 
that  the  dependence  of  the  Valentinian  school  upon  the  Gospel 
Is  not  chronologically  or  dogmatically  Impossible,  though  tn- 
dssmonstrable. 

(6)  Basilisks  and  the  Basilidians.  Basilides,  whose  work 
and  system  preceded  that  of  Valentinus,  both  at  Alexandria 
and  Rome,  is  named  by  numerous  writers — Epiphanius,  Jerome 
(de  Virit  III.  ch.  xxJ.X  Hippolytus  (vii.  8),  and  Eusebius 
(HE  iv.  7)  who  places  his  period  In  the  days  of  Hadrian 
(117-138)  and  speaks  with  intense  abhorrence  of  his  impieties 
and  his  Inventions  and  asceticism.  He  does  not  refer  to  his 
doctrine.  Hippolytus  speaks  of  the  claim  made  by  the  followers 
of  Basilides  that  he  had  received  special  instructions  from 
Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  (Ac  l").  Whether 
there  may  or  may  not  be  any  truth  in  this  report,  at  any 
Ate  it  gives  early  antiquity  to  their  father  and  founder. 
Epiphanius  (Haw.  xxiil.  1-7,  xxlv.  1)  attributes  to  B.  a  period  of 
activity  in  Antioch  before  his  appearance  in  Alexandria  or 
Borne.  If  Basilides  quoted  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  origin 
of  that  precious  document  is  thrown  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
the  century,  and,  as  has  already  been  urged,  into  the  lifetime  of 
tin  apostle.   Now  it  is  very  probable  that  Hippolytus,  in  writ- 


ing his  great  book  (Re/.  Haw.  vii.  22),  had  the  work  of  BasilidM 
open  before  him,  and  that  he  referred  to  the  master  and  to  his 
school  by  his  accustomed  method  of  citation,  $nri  for  tile 
former,  while  he  used  aw,  or  *mr'  mtmk  or  )Jynri  for  the 
latter.  If  the  whole  of  this  passage  la  read  (see  Eng.  tr.  in 
A.N.  Lib.),  little  doubt  can  remain  in  any  candid  mind  that 
Hippolytus  was  quoting  two  passages  as  cited  by  Basilides 
himself  from  Jn  1»  and  2*.  (See  also  Matthew  Arnold,  God  and 
the  Bible,  p.  268;  Mangold-Bleek,  EinleUung,  266;  Watkins, 
Bamp.  Lectures,  p.  866). 

(7)  The  Oriental  Gnostics,  Ophites,  Naassenes,  Peratw  (Bun- 
sen's  Hippolytus  and  hie  Age,  see  Introd.  to  St.  John,  xli.  11,  by 
Reynolds),  made,  according  to  Hippolytus,  abundant  use  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  We  cannot  depend  on  his  citations  as  repre- 
senting the  verbal  use  of  the  Gospel  made  by  any  speciflo 
section  or  leader  of  these  extreme  dualist*.  So  great  was  their 
antagonism  to  the  OT  that  they  took  the  very  name  of  the 
serpent,  nahaeh  (Heb.)  or  ophie  (Greek),  as  their  ideal  of 
intelligence  and  emancipation.  What  recent  investigation  has 
shown  is,  not  that  we  must  carry  down  the  Pastoral  Epistles  or 
Colossians  or  the  Fourth  Gospel  till  after  the  days  of  Marcion 
for  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  these  dualistio  ideas,  but  that 
ideas  of  the  kind  were  prevalent  as  early  as  the  activity  of  St. 
Paul,  who  combated  them  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  Apoc  encountered  them  at  Thyatira  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  Godet  has  treated  the  'Chriet  party'  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  as  those  who  sharply  separated  between 
'Jeeut'  and  'the  Christ'  —  who  could  accept  the  heavenly 
Christ,  but  repudiate  the  genuine  incarnation,  crucifixion,  or 
resurrection ;  who  could  even  anathematize  Jesus,  and  claim 
special  knowledge  of,  and  union  with,  the  Christ.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  party  reveals  the  presence  of  these  Gnostic 
tendencies  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  Consequently,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  wait  till  the  middle  or  end  of  the  cen- 
tury to  find  the  occasion  for  the  protest  against  dualism  dis- 
coverable In  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  uniform  result  of 
these  researches  into  the  religions  ideas  of  the 
century.  A  shadowy  sect  or  people,  called  by 
Epiphanius'AAo-yoi  [i.e.  persons  destitute  of  sound 
sense],  Beer.  n.  i.  57,  had  manifested  some  antago- 
nism to  the  Logos  -  Gospel.  Epiph.  is  amused 
with  the  pun  which  he  has  perpetrated  to  their 
discredit,  and  hopes  that  it  will  stick  to  them. 
The  objections  which  they  raised  were  not  of  a 
philosophical  or  religious  character,  bnt  had  to  do 
with  chronological  difficulties  which  the  number  oi 
passovers  suggests,  the  close  association  in  which 
the  highest  dignity  of  Christ  is  placed  with  His 
presence  at  a  wedding  feast,  and,  further,  the 
absurd  statement  that  the  Gospel  had  been  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  Dut 
by  Cerinthua.  Tradition  certainly  has  made  John 
and  Cerinthus  contemporary,  and  this  tradition 
is  confirmed  by  the  supposition  of  these  'stupid* 
people,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  written  by 
Cerinthus.  The  views  of  Cerinthus  leaned  towards 
Ebionitism ;  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  that  the  Christ  came  down  from  heaven. 

It  is  with  amazement  we  read  in  Reuss,  History 
of  NT,  p.  233,  '  The  nnspeakable  pains  that  has 
been  taken  to  collect  external  evidence  only  shows 
that  there  is  none  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.' 
We  do  not  wish  to  accept  evidence  that  would  not 
be  accepted  elsewhere,  but  the  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Fourth  Gospel  seem  as  cogent  as  those 
that  are  advanced  for  any  books  of  the  NT,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  most  celebrated  patristic  or  classical 
masterpieces. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  we  discern  the  first  indi- 
cations of  its  appearance  in  the  wide  diffusion  of 
Johannine  ideas  in  the  epistles  of  Barnabas  and 
Clement,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  and  the  Didacht.  We  have  pseudepi- 
graphical  literature  like  the  Test,  of  XII  Patriarchs 
ana  the  Clementines,  early  heretics  and  dualists 
like  Basilides  and  Valentinus  quoting  from  its 
pages  and  falsely  utilizing  its  authority.  Nay,  we 
actually  find  some  of  them  commenting  at  length 
upon  considerable  portions  of  the  Gospel.  There 
is  not  only  abundance  of  such  evidence  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  but  the  celebrated  Christian 
philosopher,  Justin  Martyr,  in  quoting  from  '  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  those  that  followed 
them,"  has  preserved  a  large  number  of  the  apo- 
thegms of  Jesus ;  and  that  these  must  have  been 
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taken  from  the  Gospel  becomes  almost  demon- 
strated by  the  romantic  discovery,  not  only  of 
Tatian's  Address  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  of  the 
Diate&saron,  where  the  largest  part  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  interwoven  with  the  other  three.  Within 
20  years  of  this  date  we  have  the  clear  testimonies 
of  Irenteus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  and  then  that  of 
Athenagoras,  and  the  Muratorian  Canon,  fre- 
quently cementing  the  fragmentary  relics  of  the 
century.  Even  Keim  admits  that  the  evidence  is 
as  strong  as  for  any  other  of  the  Gospels.  Not 
one  of  these  reminiscences  or  citations  was  placed 
where  it  has  been  found  for  the  sake  of  the  modern 
apologist.  It  is  simply  marvellous  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  testimony  should  thus  have  been 
drawn  together  from  such  a  number  of  sources 
within  the  compass  of  a  century. 

III.  Cakonicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
— There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  Gospel  is 
among  the  least  disputed  components  of  the  earliest 
collection  of  documents.  The  Apoc.,  2  P,  2  and  3 
Jn,  are  missing  from  the  Peshitta.  In  the  Old  Lat. 
belonging  to  the  2nd  cent. ,  He,  2  P,  and  Ja  are  want- 
ing. The  Mur.  Canon  does  not  contain  a  reference 
to  Hebrews,  unless  it  be  identified  with  the  Letter 
to  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  the  reference  to  2  and  3 
Jn  isdubious.  The  document  is  incomplete  or  muti- 
lated, and  does  not  contain  explicit  mention  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mt  or  Mk.  Yet  all  these  early  indica- 
tions of  a  list  of  NT  books  contain  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Origen's  list 
(184-253).  And  Ensebius'  Canon,  which  placed 
among  the  antilegomena  Ja,  2  P,  Jude,  2  and  3  Jn, 
and  reckoned  the  Apoc.  spurious  (ro&fr),  contained 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  earliest  codices  of  the 
4th  cent.  (B,  K),  the  Canon  of  Athanasius  and  all 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  also  include  it. 
These  facts  establish  widespread  and  ancient  con- 
viction as  to  the  sacred  character  and  authority  of 
this  document. 

IV.  Intkrjtal  Evidence  for  the  Authorship. 
— The  familiar  process  by  which  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  limited  and 
decided  must  how  be  briefly  recounted  in  the  light 
of  the  fresh  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  Wendt,  Ewald,  Weizsacker,  Beyschlag,  Cross, 
Delff,  and  Sanday. 

a.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was 
essentially  a  Jew. — From  beginning  to  end  he  is 
saturated  with  Heb.  and  OT  ideas,  though  they 
are  illumined  from  within  by  the  new  and  heavenly 
light  which  broke  upon  him  through  direct  contact 
with  Jesus. 

i.  The  inner  sources  and  main  tendencies  of  the 
author's  thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  OT ;  and 
his  quotations  from  it  in  independent  freedom,  even 
from  the  current  Gr.  VSS,  are  nardly  now  in  dispute. 
The  whole  argument  of  the  Prologue  is  a  prophetic 
foreshortening  of  the  history  of '  His  own,'  and  their 
age-long  refusal  to  admit  to  the  full  the  highest 
revelation  of  the  Eternal.  Note  also  the  reference 
to  the  hope  of  the  Prophet  who  should  make  all 
things  clear,  and  to  the  Elijah  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation (1"  4*),  our  Lord's  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  temple  (2U"")>  his  familiarity  with  OT  history 
(314),  the  ascription  to  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist 
of  the  function  of  the  Bridegroom  of  the  true 
Israel,  an  idea  which  frequently  appears  in  ancient 
oracles  (Jer  2»,  Ezk  16»,  Hos  2t»-  *).  The  writer's 
references  to  the  feasts  of  the  Jews,  the  passovers 
(chs.  2,  6,  12,  18),  the  unnamed  feast  (ch.  5)  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  passover,  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (ch.  7),  the  feast  of  dedication  (ch.  10), 
show  the  region  of  his  religious  ideas.  He  alludes 
to  the  special  ceremonial  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
in  the  pouring  of  water  and  illumination  of  the 
temple.    The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn 


from  his  numerous  references  to  Moses  (1T  5*  7^), 
and  Abraham  (ch.  8) ;  from  the  great  authority 
attributed  to  the  law,  and  even  from  the  verbal 
criticism  of  the  Psalms  (ch.  10) ;  from  the  declara- 
tion that '  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken ' ;  and 
especially  from  the  fourteen  passages  quoted  from 
OT.  Five  of  these  are  attributed  to  our  Lord, 
seven  are  made  by  the  Evangelist,  two  by  other 
speakers  (see  Turpie,  Old  Test,  in  the  New ;  West- 
cott,  Introduction  in  Speaker's  Comm.  p.  xiii  ■ 
Sanday,  Expositor,  March  1892,  p.  178  ff.).  Foul 
of  these  agree  with  the  accurate  tr.  in  the  LXX. 
Some,  however,  are  in  closer  agreement  with  the 
Heb.  against  the  LXX.  Thus  Jn  19"  'They  shall 
look  on  him  whom  they  pierced'  (=Zec  12w)  instead 
of  'insulted.'  This  tr.  is  found  also  in  Rev  1', 
and  is  a  curious  link  of  linguistic  correspondence 
between  the  Gospel  and  Apoc.  It  is  found  also  in 
Justin,  and  in  the  versions  of  Theod.,  Symm.,  and 
Aquila.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
author  was  utilizing  his  personal  knowledge  of 
Heb.,  but  that  more  accurate'  translations  of  Zee 
than  that  of  LXX  existed.  Cf.  with  this  Jn  6* 
(=Is  54u) ;  and  especially  13u  (=Ps  41») '  He  that 
eateth  bread  with  me  has  lifted  up  hit  heel  against 
me.'  Here  the  Gospel  stands  alone,  the  foii;  other 
extant  Gr.  VSS  differing  from  each  other.  The 
passage  12*,  quoted  accurately  from  LXX,  where 
this  version  fairly  represents  Heb.  in  Mt  and  Ac, 
is  different  from  both  authorities  in  our  Gospel. 
There  is  no  case  where  this  Gospel  agrees  with 
LXX  against  the  Hebrew.  These  peculiarities  indi- 
cate knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures.  Besides 
these  phenomena  of  translation,  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  author  is  acquainted  with  a  majority  of 
the  OT  bo>ks,  the  historical  books,  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  both  parts  of  Isaiah.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  and 
David,  with  the  brazen  serpent,  with  circumcision, 
with  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  OT 
similitude  and  doctrine. 

ii.  A  point  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  have  laid  much  emphasis 
is  the  writer's  use  of  the  term  '  the  Jews,'  as  of  a 
hostile  party  from  whom  he  was  separated,  e.g. 
'  the  purifying  of  the  Jews'  (2*), '  the  passover  of 
the  Jews r (2"),  'a  feast  of  the  Jews*  (6l  64),  'the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury'  (19").  But  the 
writer  is  here  conveying  no  reproach,  but  explain- 
ing to  Gentiles  events  of  his  early  life.  Doubtless 
'the  Jews'  are  discriminated  from  the  ttxkot  of 
Galilceans  as  hostile  to  Jesus,  but  the  writer  calls 
special  attention  to  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews, 
to  Joseph,  and  to  those  of  oi  f8i«  who  received  Him, 
as  well  as  to  the  toXXo!  who  '  believed  on  Him.' 
He  says  that  Jesus  made  more  disciples  in  Judtea 
than  John  (41),  and  in  a  most  emphatic  way  that 
Jesus  recognized  that  aumipla.  is  from  the  Jews. 
Cf.  the  difficult  passage  (i4*-*),  where  Jesus  it 
said  to  regard  the  land  of  Judtea  as  '  his  own 
country.'  Even  ch.  6,  which  discloses  the  enmity 
of  'the  Jews'  to  our  Lord's  interpretation  of 
the  Sabbath  (cf.  ch.  9),  is  penetrated  throughout 
with  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  Moses.  The  dramatic  episodes 
of  chs.  7-10  reveal  great  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
the  mob  in  Jerus.  and  the  Jewish  authorities  to 
the  teaching  and  mandate  of  Jesus,  but  the  con- 
versations display  the  author's  intimate  knowledge 
of  Jewish  law,  alike  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  circum- 
cision (7"),  and  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Suurwopd. 
And  these  three  or  four  chapters  are  replete  with 
assurances  that  '  many  believed  on  him,'  while 
8n  speaks  of  '  the  Jews  that  had  believed  him.' 

Again,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  'their  law'  and 
'your  law,'  which  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had 
misinterpreted,  it  is  a*  one  who  is  bringing  to  theii 
memory  what  they  and  not  He  had  forgotten 
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Moreover,  not  infrequently,  by  the  term  'the  Jews' 
the  writer  evidently  means  to  denote  technically 
the  ruling  powers  in  State  and  Church,  the  Sanhe- 
drin  in  its  pride,  in  opposition  to  the  pilgrims  from 
Galilee  or  from  the  '  Dispersion. ' 

One  passage  from  the  'Jewish '  Gospel  of  Mt  (28u) 
shows  an  analogous  use  of  the  ot  'Iov&uoc  See  also 
Lk  23".  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term  is  well  known, 
and  must  have  familiarized  men  in  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  Thessalonica  with  it,  without 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  he  was  not  a 
'  Hebrew  of  Hebrews.' 

iii.  The  author  is  by  many  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  allowed  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin  and  sympathy,  but  not  a  Palestinian  Jew. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Alexandria  or 
Ephesus,  otherwise,  they  contend,  he  would  never 
have  made  so  many  errors  of  a  topographical  or 
historic  kind.  The  most  serious  charge  is  his  refer- 
ence to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (l*8  KV).  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  author  was  not  confounding  this 
Bethany  with  that  near  Jerusalem.  And  if  there 
were  two  Bethsaidas,  two  Canas,  two  Antiochs, 
and  two  Ceesareas,  why  not  two  Bethanys  T  Origen, 
it  is  true,  had  not  recognized  the  site,  and  prob- 
ably suggested  the  Bethabara  of  AV  which  is 
found  with  variants  in  some  MSS.  C  as  pari  has 
located  it  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  Conder,  nearly 
S.E.  of  the  Sea,  far  above  the  traditional  site 
and  much  nearer  to  Cana  of  Galilee.  Then  the 
reference  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (Jn  (P)  has  been 
triumphantly  confirmed  by  recent  discovery.  The 
mention  of  'iEnon  near  Salira,'  of  Ephraim  in  the 
wilderness,  and  of  'Sychar'  near  Shechem,  has 
been  remarkably  confirmed  by  recent  research.  In 
association  with  this  may  be  classed  the  pictur- 
esque reference  to  the  brook  Kidron  (181) ;  the 
'  gabbatha '  of  the  Roman  governor,  with  its 
Aram,  name  (19") ;  'Solomon's  poroh'  (10*);  *the 
treasury  in  the  temple'  (830) ;  the  scenery  and  various 
nomenclature  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  and  possibly 
the  decoration  of  the  temple  courts  by  the  golden 
rine  (U»  151-').  \ 

These  indications  of  personal  knowledge  have 
been  disputed  as  evidence  of  the  author's  Pal. 
origin,  because  the  writer  might  have  visited 
Palestine  and  picked  up,  like  the  author  of  the 
'  Apocr.  Gospel  of  Matthew,'  a  multitude  of  small 
details.  So  esp.  Cross  ( Westminster  Rev.,  Aug. 
1890,  p.  177).  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Sandals 
complete  reply  in  Expos.,  March  1892,  p.  163. 

Frequent  use  is  made  of  the  supposed  ignorance 
of  the  writer  touching  the  appointment  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment that  Caiaphas  held  the  office  '  in  that  year,' 
as  though  the  sacerdotium  had  been  an  annual 
appointment.  But  the  evangelist  speaks  of  Annas 
being  high  priest  in  the  very  'same  year'  in 
which  Caiaphas  delivered  the  unconscious  prophecy 
of  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (ll49).  Moreover, 
St.  Luke,  both  in  the  Gospel  (33)  and  in  the  Acts 
(4*),  speaks  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  as '  high  priests.' 
Annas  had  been  deposed  by  the  Roman  procurator 
in  favour  of  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas.  His  influence 
was  great,  though  not  officially  recognized  by  Pilate; 
and  therefore  the  evangelist,  who  was  known  to  the 
family  of  the  high  priest,  in  giving  the  account  of 
the  preliminary  examination  by  Annas,  says  that 
Jesus  was  sent  bound  by  Annas  to  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest,  from  whom  alone  Pilate  would  have 
accepted  the  official  charge  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
phrase  'that  same  year'  reflects  the  absorbing 
interest  of  that  year  in  which  the  highest  court 
in  the  nation  rejected  and  delivered  over  to  the 
Gentiles  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  (See  Pulp.  Com. 
Introd.  p.  xl,  and  notes  on  11«  18l«-  >»•  "). 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  relegate  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 


and  First  Ep.  of  the  same  writer  to  the  dominant 
influence  of  Philo  Judaeus  of  Alexandria.  Lttcke, 
Bleek,  Baur,  Keim,  Schiirer,  Alb.  Thoma,  and 
many  others  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  this 
filiation  of  ideas.  But  Siegfried  has  found  the 
same  influence  abundantly  evident  in  St.  James, 
in  Ep.  to  Heb.,  and  in  St.  Paul.  Luthardt,  Godet, 
Pressense,  and  others  disclaim  any  relation,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  port  of  St.  John  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Philo  or  his  school.  Even  Keim  and  S. 
Davidson  contend  for  the  originality  of  the  Fourth 


Gospel,  pre-eminently  In  its  teaching  regarding 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  its  doctrine 
of  the  Messiah.  The  phraseology  current  in  the 
Alex,  school  consists  of  important  terms  also  used 
in  the  Johannine  writings,  i.e.  not  only  Logos, 
but  Light,  Life,  Truth,  the  Paraclete,  the  Archon, 
the  Pleroma,  the  ftovoyer/jt  and  rpwriroKot, '  only -be- 
gotten '  and  '  first-born.'  These  terms  are  used  to 
denote  the  relation  and  mediation  of  the  Divine 
Essence  to  the  Kbrpot,  and  part  at  least  of  the 
process  by  which  all  things  have  come  into  being. 
Philo  endeavoured  to  utilize  the  speculation  and 
phrases  of  both  Plato  and  the  Stoics  in  order  to 
expound  the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the 
amalgam  was  uncertain  and  really  valueless.  No 
one  finally  accepted  these  high-flown  allegories  of 
'  law,'  or  of  '  narrative,'  any  more  than  they  did 
the  Stoic  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  the  place  which,  about 
the  same  time,  St.  Paul  had  in  Co,  Gal,  and  Col 
assigned  to  '  Christ  *  and  '  the  Son '  and  the  '  Rock 
in  the  wilderness,'  Philo  had  assigned  to  the 
'Logos.'  So,  too,  'the  heavenly  bread'  is  ex- 
plained by  Philo  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
Logos ;  and  other  terms  in  He  l1"*,  and  the  '  Wis- 
dom '  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  Sapiential  Books, 
are  by  Philo  similarly  correlated  with  the  Logos. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  disputing 
either  a  verbal  or  a  philosophical  dependence  of 
the  author,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  Alex, 
theosophy." 

(a)  The  -twofold  meaning  ot  the  term  '  Logos.' 
In  Greek  this  represents  not  only,  as  in  Philo, 
the  Reason  and  Self-consciousness,  the  rationality 
of  a  thing  or  person,  but  also  '  the  word,'  the  ex- 
pression, the  process  by  which  a  revelation  can  be 
made  or  ratiocination  carried  into  effect.  The 
same  ambiguous  word  is  used  for  the  Reason,  and 
the  Word  of  both  God  and  man.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  they  are  but  the  reverse  and  obverse 
sides  of  the  some  reality.  At  any  rate,  the  same 
term  is  used  by  Philo  for  the  archetypal  reason 
and  by  'John'  for  the  creative  energy,  the  divine 
personal  nature,  the  source  of  life  and  light  in 
man,  which  is  at  length  incarnated  in  humanity, 
the  glory  of  God  revealed,  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
the  only-begotten  and  beloved  of  the  Father,  able 
to  declare  Him.* 

(6)  The  Philonic  Logos  is  in  no  sense  personal. 
The  Logos  is  often  identified  with  the  '  world,'  as 
'  intelligible,'  the  '  image'  of  God  in  the  universe ; 
'by  His  Logos,  God  is  both  governor  and  good.' 
True,  Philo  spoke  of  the  Logos  who,  in  place  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  brought  back  Hagar  to 
Sarah  (de  Cher.  p.  108),  but  by  Hagar  he  meant 
not  the  woman  Hagar,  typical  or  historic,  but 
'  human  arts  and  science,  brought  back  to  the  true 
virtue.'  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
method  constantly  recur.  There  is  no  personality 
in  the  Logos  of  Philo,  such  as  we  find  adumbrated 
in  the  Books  of  Job  or  Wis,  and,  in  another 
form,  in  '  the  Son '  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
'  Christ'  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  drairyaff/M  or  God  in 
He2». 

(c)  The  doctrine  of  Messiah  was  ignored  by  Philo, 

•  Schnrer  (HJP  n.  111.  340-368)  has  mora  fully  givra  to  Philo*! 
Logos  the  quality  of  word. 
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and  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was  abhor- 
rent to  the  whole  Neo-  Platonic  school. 

(d)  To  the  phraseology  of  Philo  some  curious 
analogies  are  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  by 
Siegfried  (i.e.)  many  similar  ones  have  been  found 
in  all  the  books  of  NT.  Even  the  Ep.  of  Ja,  the 
Tar  gums,  and  the  Synop.  Gospels  (Pulp.  Com. 
Introd.  p.  xlix)  are  supposed  to  reflect  Philo's 
influence.  But  this  phraseology  is  kindled  into 
entirely  new  meaning  by  the  Word  made  flesh, — 
of.  'love,'  'faith,'  'righteousness,'  'life  eternal,' 
— and  the  use  of  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
establish  a  non-Pal  origin  for  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Thoma's  eloquent  enumeration  of 
the  titles  and  glories  of  Philo's  Logos  vanishes  as 
an  anticipation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  when  it  is 
found  that  these  are  only  tropical  phrases  for  the 
discipline  through  which  souls  are  passing  to  the 
rest  of  a  true  philosophy. 

(«)  The  true  origin  of  the  ideas  and  phraseology 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  OT. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John  found  their  material  in  the 
books  which  they  had  studied  from  their  youth, 
and  in  the  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Pal. 
schools.  The  spoken  word  is  throughout  Gn  1 
the  creative  agency,  the  mediator  between  the 
Eternal  and  the  '  cosmos.'  In  Ps  33<  and  147*  '  the 
word  of  J"  is  approximately  personified  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  personifications,  moreover,  of 
the  direct  activity  of  J"  under  the  form  of  Memra 
or  Debra  of  the  Lord  in  the  Targums,  though  they 
cannot  attest  a  literary  usage  answering  to  the 
Prologue  of  'John,'  indirectly  reveal  a  mental  tone 
in  the  Aram,  schools,  out  of  which  the  Johannine 
representation  sprang.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  touching  '  the  Angel  of  J",'  distinct  from  the 
created  angels,  who  makes  His  appearance  through- 
out the  OT,  and  suggests  awful  and  sublime  depths 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Divine  Essence.  The  phrase  is 
used  as  Logos  is  used,  interchangeably  with  Deity 
and  invested  with  all  J"s  glory.  Kurtz  in  his  Old 
Covenant  has  criticised  this,  his  earlier  view  (appx. 
of  Eng.  tr.);  but  see  Westcott  {Introd.),  Liddon 
(Divinity  of  our  Lord).  Cf .  also  art.  ANGEL,  vol.  L 
p.  94. 

Philo  used  to  refer  the  manifestations  of  the 
Angel  of  J*  to  the  operations  of  the  Logos  and  to 
specialized  functions  of  the  human  mind;  the 
apostles  found  in  this  mysterious  phraseology  an 
age-long  witness  to  the  possibility  of  an  incar- 
nation. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  personification  of 
wisdom  can  be  found  in  Pr,  Job,  or  the  Sapiential 
Books,  but  this  method  of  presentation  reappears 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  and  in 
those  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.*  See  also 
He  1L  *,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  ideas  of  the 
Son,  robed  in  phraseology  of  the  Sapiential  Books 
descriptive  of  wisdom,  are  independent  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Alex,  philosophy,  and  also  of  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  almost  extreme  Johannine  phrases 
of  Mt  11  and  Lk  10.  Where  could  these  writers 
have  obtained  these  notions  except  from  the 
widely  diffused  traditions  and  holy  memories  of 
the  apostles  themselves?  Thoma  has  done  service 
in  demonstrating  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  root-ideas  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Beyschlag,  in  his  Theology  of  NT,  vol.  L. 
has  endeavoured  with  success  to  snow  the  identical 
basis  of  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  ideas  of  the 
relation  between  the  Father  and  Son,  the  Father 
and  Christ.  Yet  it  is  very  noteworthy  that 
'John'  uses  a  term  from  Gr.  philosophy  to  which 
he  attached  a  profoundly  different  sense  from 

*  See  WatHns  In  Smith's  DB*  p.  1756,  who  also  shorn  the 
Unk  between  OT  and  Fourth  Gospel  in  many  other  particulars 
of  IP. 


Philo,  and  to  which  the  other  sacred  writers  hava 
not  attained.  It  is  almost  a  demonstration  that 
he  was  a  Palestinian,  not  an  Alexandrian  Jew. 

p.  The  writer  claims  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he  describes.  Number- 
less unconscious  touches,  without  any  theological 
bias  in  them,  reveal  the  indelible  impression  left 
upon  the  writer  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
E.g.  observe  the  numerous  indications  of  '  day '  and 
'hour'  when  that  which  he  recorded  took  place 
ss.  to.  a  2i  31 44a,  n  gu.  n  12i-  u  13L  »  18"  201,  and 

many  others). 

In  l14  and  in  1  Jn  l1  he  puts  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  disciples  who  beheld  His  glory,  and 
in  19"  he  lays  the  strongest  emphasis  on  the 
testimony  he  was  personally  able  to  bear  to 
a  great  sign  which  accompanied  the  piercing  of 
the  side  of  the  dead  Christ  The  fact  that  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  under 
the  term  eVevos  is  in  keeping  with  other  tacit 
references  to  himself  elsewhere,  and  with  a  similar 
usage  of  incivos,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, in  9".  The  writer  indicates  throughout 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret  tears, 
thoughts,  murmurs,  and  questionings  of  the  inner- 
most circle  of  the  disciples.  He  knows  what  they 
thought  at  the  time,  and  how  they  subsequently 
modified  their  views  (1.  &*.u.n  1$*).  he  records 
the  conversations  with  Nathanael,  Androv,  Philip 
(chs.  1-6);  the  questions  of  Peter,  Thomas, 
Judas  Alphsei,  Philip,  in  the  valedictory  discourse, 
together  with  remarks  of  his  own  ;  he  gives  indi- 
cations of  the  blank  ignorance  of  the  disciples 
themselves  with  reference  to  the  great  utterances 
of  their  Lord  (4»  «»■ 71 11»-  «•  »•  16") ;  the  innermost 
mind  of  Peter  at  the  feet-washing  (13*""-  ");  the 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  Scripture  (20*) ;  and  the  conversations  with 
Thomas  (20**»). 

He  is,  moreover,  acquainted  with  the  very 
thoughts  and  motives  of  Jesus  Himself  (2**-  "  4" 
6'  71- *  131*) ;  he  gives  a  whole  group  of  condensed 
perceptions  of  the  blended  divinity  and  humanity 
of  our  Lord  which  were  flashed  upon  his  conscious- 
ness by  the  Saviour's  work  and  conduct  (cf .  18*- 1  &*). 
He  certainly  suggests  himself  as  the  unnamed  dis- 
ciple of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord  (oh.  1) ;  and  we 
feel  that  he  must  have  been  an  auditor  of  the 
conversations  with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  with  the  nobleman  in  chs.  3. 4.  Caspari's 
interesting  suggestion  that  he  had  a  house  in 
Jerus.,  connected  with  the  fish  trade  between  that 
city  and  the  lake,  would  explain  his  presence  in 
Jerus.  (ch.  6),  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  (ch.  6)  in  6".  There  is  an  unconscious 
revelation  of  his  presence  in  the  words,  '  Now  Jesus 
was  not  yet  come  to  them.'  We  do  not  see  any 
animosity  to  Peter's  prominence.  He  is  one  of 
the  two  whom  Jesus  loved  (201).  We  owe  to  hia 
constant  clinging  to  Jesus  the  details  of  the  trial 
before  Annas,  the  private  converse  with  Pilate, 
and  the  words  from  the  Cross  which  intrusted  the 
Mother  to  his  care  (19"-  *»). 

The  closing  scenes  of  ch.  21,  with  the. appendix 
by  the  survivors,  leaves  it  without  doubt  that  the 
writer  was  one  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved, 
but  not  Simon  Peter.  Those  present  at  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (211,  *)  are  Peter,  distinguished  from  the 
unnamed  disciple  (v.") ;  Thomas  and  Nathanael, 
who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  by  name ;  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee ;  and  two  other  of  His  disciples.  Now, 
James  the  brother  of  John  was  slain  (Ac  121-  *). 
It  follows  that  the  '  beloved  disciple '  who,  in  the 
Epilogue,  is  accredited  with  the  authorship,  must 
either  have  been  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  one 
of  the  two  unnamed  disciples.  Andrew  and  Philip 
are  conceivably  hinted  at,  but,  seeing  they  are 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  name,  it  is  not  probable ' 
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and  since  the  two  are  mentioned  last,  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  writer  to 
understand  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  number 
of  the  eleven  apostles. 

The  opinion  that  John,  who  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  (Ac  31 
4a  8M-15 ;  cf.  Gal  2*)  in  conjunction  with  Peter  or 
with  his  brother  (in  Synop.)  as  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  apostolic  group,  is  not  the  disciple  who  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  narrative,  brings  an  anoma- 
lous circumstance  to  view :  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  never  once  mentions  the  name 
of  John.  If  he  was  some  philosophic  mystic  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  he  must  have  deliberately  invented 
the  innumerable  touches  of  the  eye-witness,  which 
he  introduced  with  such  apparent  artlessness,  with 
the  view  of  suggesting  that  he  was  no  other  than 
'the  beloved  disciple.'  This  supposition  is  so 
harsh  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  more 
cogent  reasons  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  advanced.  Delff  {Grundziige  d.  Entwick.- 
Gesch.  d.  Relig.  1883,  p.  266)  has  argued  that  the 
beloved  disciple  was  a  friend  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demns  and  the  high  priest,  resident  in  J  eras., 
familiar  with  the  Jeras.  life  of  Christ,  and  from 
his  education,  higher  than  that  of  the  Twelve, 
better  able  to  appreciate  and  work  into  his  match- 
less narrative  the  deeper  teaching  of  Jesus.  In 
that  case  some  incongruities  that  have  afflicted 
critics  would  be  dissolved,  but  many  fresh  dif- 
ficulties would  be  created,  e.g.  the  utter  disappear- 
ance of  this  remarkable  personage  from  evangelic 
tradition ;  his  acquaintance  with  Peter,  Andrew, 
Philip  and  Thomas,  Judas  Alpheei  and  Judas 
Iscanot,  Nathanael,  Martha,  Lazarus,  and  the 
Marys,  to  whom  he  has  referred,  together  with 
his  utter  silence  about '  John,'  who  took  so  high  a 
place  in  the  early  development  of  the  Church  in 
the  NT  and  early  tradition.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  student  to  weigh  the  indications  which  other 
literature  supplies  of  the  character  and  personality 
of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  to  see  whether 
they  are  incompatible  with  the  revelation  which 
the  writer  has  unconsciously  offered  of  himself  in 
the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
self-revelation  is  studiously  repressed.  He  never 
distinctly  utters  his  own  name,  or  that  of  his 
parents,  or  of  his  brother.  He  allows  others  to 
speak  for  him,  and  he  hides  himself  behind  the 
shadow  of  his  Lord,  and  loses  himself  in  the 
light  of  his  Master's  love.  We  can  gather  here 
and  there  what  he  thought  of  '  the  Jews,'  of  the 
high  priest,  of  Judas  and  Pilate.  We  can  gather 
the  interpretation  he  put  upon  certain  perplexing 
sayings  of  the  Lord,  so  different  from  their  own 
lofty  tone  and  fathomless  depths,  which  he  was 
nevertheless  able  to  remember  and  record.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  conceals  his  own  individuality. 

V.  The  Character  and  Career  of  John  as 

PRESERVED  IN  OTHER  LITERATURE.  —  A.  The 
Synaptic  Gospels  tell  us  that  a  man  named 
Zebedee  (Mk  lu-  *)  with  his  wife  Salome  had 
two  sons,  James  and  John,  that  they  lived  at 
Bethsaida,  near  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
and  were  partners  with  Simon  and  Andrew  the 
sons  of  Jonah  (or  of  John,  see  RV  and  crit.  notes 
on  l42  and  21u- ")  in  a  fishing  enterprise  (Mk  1", 
Lk  510).  They  had  fishing  -  tackle,  boats,  hired 
servants,  and  a  house.  We  gather  from  comparing 
Mt  27°"  and  Mk  15"  that  Salome  was  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
makes  it  more  than  possible  that  she  was  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and,  if  this  inference  is'  correct, 
she  and  her  sons  were  nearly  related  to  Jesus. 
Zebedee  accepted,  without  recorded  murmur,  the 
departure  of  nis  sons  and  of  his  partners  Simon 
and  Andrew  at  the  summons  of  Jesus  to  them. 
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The  father  thenceforth  disappears  from  view. 
Salome's  devotion  and  ministry  of  her  substance 
to  the  wants  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  suggest 
the  religious  enthusiasm  and  Messianic  patriotism 
with  which  the  family  had  been  brought  up,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  through  friendship  and  kinship 
with  the  holy  society  of  Nazareth,  her  expecta- 
tions had  been  raised  to  fever-point.  Whether 
John  was  called  into  close  companionship  with 
Jesus  only  once  for  all,  or  on  two  or  three  separate 
occasions,  belongs  to  the  exegesis  and  harmony  of 
the  Gospels.  Matthew  (2030)  tells  us  that  Salome 
presented  a  request  of  great  compass  and  audacity, 
that  her  two  sons  might  sit  on  the  Saviour's  right 
and  left  hand  when  He  should  come  in  His  king- 
dom. It  is  most  likely  that  she  cherished  ideas 
of  a  temporal  and  visible  sovereignty,  and  that 
John  at  this  period  had  not  been  weaned  from 
these  materialistic  hopes.  We  gather,  however, 
that  the  brothers  were  taught  some  lessons  about 
the  great  tribulation,  the  baptism  of  sorrow  and 
blood  through  which  they  would  have  to  pass  to 
such  high  fellowship  with  the  Head  of  the  kingdom. 

For  years  before  this,  John  had  been  in  the 
innermost  circle  of  Christ's  disciples  (Mt  10s,  Lk 
6",  Mk  37,  Ac  lu).  He  had  been  in  the  death- 
chamber  of  the  child  of  Jairus  (Mk  5s7,  Lk  8"). 
He  had  been  taken  into  the  cloud  of  transfigura- 
tion (Mt  171,  Mk,  and  Lk),  though  Peter  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  feelings  of  the  three.  The  two 
brothers  James  and  John,  with  Simon  and  Andrew, 
had  been  permitted  to  hear  the  discourse  upon  the 
last  things,  which  had  opened  John's  prophetic  eye 
to  the  great  world-wide  events  with  which  his 
Master's  kingdom  was  associated.  John  was  sent 
with  Peter  to  prepare  the  passover.  With  Peter 
and  James,  he  was  a  witness  of  the  agony  in  the 
garden.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  hint  in  all  this 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

We  do  not  know  why  James  and  John  were 
called  by  Jesus  'Boanerges.'  There  must  have 
been  something  special  in  the  courage  and  bearing 
or  in  the  character  of  James  which  signalled  him 
out  to  Herod  Agrippa  as  a  victim  that  would '  please 
the  Jews'  (Ac  12*-).  It  is  probable  that,  being 
the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  he  was  the  more 
prominent  petitioner  for  the  coveted  dignity  of 
nearness  to  the  King  of  Sorrows  when  approach- 
ing the  goal  of  His  self-sacrifice.  A  significant 
record  occurs  in  Mk  O*8"-  and  Lk  J)**,  where  John 
himself  exclaims,  '  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
demons  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him,  because 
he  followeth  not  {thee)  with  us.'  The  question  seems 
to  invite  the  rebuke  he  received,  '  Forbid  him  not, 
etc.  .  .  .'  This  was  an  event  which  revealed  a 
jealous  love  for  the  Master,  and  it  is  paralleled 
by  the  spirit  which  flames  forth  in  the  treatment 
of  those  enemies  of  the  cross  -  with  whom  the 
author  of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  contended. 
But  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  spirit  is 
recorded  in  Lk  ^"l  where  John  as  well  as 
James  burned  with  indignation  against  certain 
Samaritans  who  refused  to  receive  Jesus.  '  Master, 
said  they,  wiliest  thou  that  we  call  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did?'  Here  again 
the  two  brothers  are  rebuked.  The  apostle  of  love 
is  traditionally  accredited  with  a  similar  outburst 
of  indignant  wrath  in  his  treatment  of  Cerinthus. 
The  current  mediaeval  representation  of  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  that  of  one  characterized 
by  effeminate  softness.  This  popular  conception 
is  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  but  is 
due  to  tradition  and  legend.  In  no  part  of  NT 
do  we  find  such  thrilling  utterance  of  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin  as  in  Jn.  (See  318-19  3"  &»). 
It  is  in  Jn  6™  that  Judas  is  called  '  a  devil ' ;  cf 
also  1**  8*  **■  **■  9".   Even  in  the  upper  chamber, 
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we  hear  terrible  tones  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  and  the  traitor  is  called  'the  son  of  per- 
dition '  (1528  16l"»  17"),  while  the  Evangelist  himself 
(12"-*)  denounces  the  sin  of  the  people  in  language 
which  echoes  Lk  9**.  There  was  much  more  for 
John  to  leam,  and  the  occasional  outbreaks  of 
stormy  wrath  are  of  the  very  nature  of  a  finite 
human  love  cherished  with  intensity  of  emotion  for 
that  wonderful  Person  whose  grandeur  of  being, 
as  well  as  whose  human  loveliness,  was  breaking 
upon  his  mind.  There  are  no  other  special  refer- 
ences to  John  in  the  Synoptic  narrative,  and,  as  a 
revelation  of  the  personal  character  of  the  author, 
those  mentioned  are  explained  rather  than  contra- 
dicted by  the  tone  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

B.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  hides  John  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Twelve,  and  behind  the  more  prominent 
figure  of  Peter.  Still,  the  promises  given  by  the 
ascending  Lord  (ch.  1),  and  the  preaching  of  Peter 
(chs.  2.  3.  and  4),  reveal  the  tone  and  matter  of  the 
closing  discourse  of  our  Lord,  of  which  John's 
mind  was  the  repertory.  Compare  Jn  5*  7"  17* 
16'  with  the  substance  of  Peters  great  sermon  at 
Pentecost,  and  the  defence  made  by  Peter  and 
John  (Ac  3.  4)  with  the  vindication  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  (See  esp. 
Jn  20*1).  As  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  is  a 
silent  presence  in  the  early  Church  (see  Ac  8),  but 
the  mission  of  the  two  apostles  to  Samaria  pre- 
pares us  for  the  mighty  words  which  'John'  was 
at  length  to  reveal  to  the  world. 

C.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  makes  a 
reference  to  James,  Cephas,  and  John  as  'pillars' 
of  the  Mother  Church,  to  whom  St.  Paul  was  will- 
ing to  refer  his  Gentile  ministry,  based  on  Christ's 
own  teaching  concerning  the  place  of  ceremonial 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  only  reference 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  to  the  personality 
of  John,  and  so  far  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
for  questioning,  on  St.  Paul's  authority,  the  widely 
attested  conviction  that  the  beloved  disciple  was 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  GospeL 

D.  The  First  Epistle  of  John.  The  Mnr.  Canon 
makes  distinct  reference  to  1  Jn  as  an  appendix  to 
the  GospeL  It  specifies  two  Epistles  by  the  same 
evangelist  later  on.  Eusebius  (HE  in.  39)  tells 
ns  that  Papias  'used  passages  from  the  first 
Epistle ' ;  and  we  have  an  unmistakable  citation 
of  1  Jn  41  in  Polyearp's  Epistle  to  Phil.  ch.  viiL 
The  extreme  significance  of  this  quotation  led 
the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion,  vol.  ii.,  to 
contend  that '  John '  quoted  from  Polycarp,  rather 
than  vice  versa.  Tertullian  frequently  refers  to, 
or  quotes  from,  the  Epistle.  Clemens  Alex., 
Origen,  and  Cyprian  cite  it  as  St.  John's  writing. 
Many  who  opposed  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel, 
like  Bretschneider  in  his  Probabuia,  with  Paulus 
and  others,  do  not  attempt  to  separate  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle ;  but  Hilgenfeld  and 
Davidson  have  advanced  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  they  belong  to  different  writers  and 
periods.  Davidson  (Introd.  to  NT)  assigns  some 
ten  distinct  points  of  difference,  which  hardly  need 
more  than  statement  for  their  refutation.  Holtz- 
mann  (Einlcitung.p.  463)  admits  identity  of  author- 
ship. Haupt  and  Lias  have  shown  how  the  original 
form  of  the  teaching  is  referred  by  the  apostle  to 
the  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  while  in  the  Epistle  we 
see  the  method  adopted  by  the  evangelist  to  apply 
it  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of 
the  century.  Doubtless  there  are  differences  in 
style,  weight,  compass,  between  the  utterances  of 
the  Lord  and  the  application  of  these  ideas  to 
later  days,  but  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
the  divine  character  and  righteousness,  of  'the 
word  of  life,'  of  the  contrariety  between  '  the  flesh ' 
and  'the  spirit,'  between  'light'  and  'darkness,' 
the  emphasis  upon  the  divine  love,  upon  the  Holy 


Spirit  and  the  eternal  life,  appear  in  a  practical  form 
in  the  Epistle  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  invoke  the  shadowy  form  of  the 
Presbyter  John  to  explain  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  documents.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Testimony  to  one  becomes  a  witness 
for  the  coexistence  of  the  other.  Thoy  combine  to 
give  us  the  best  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  both.  What  is  worthy  of  particular  attention 
is  the  conviction  that  we  have  here  not  only  the 
apostle  of  love,  but  one  whose  wrath  flamed  against 
untruthfulness,  unbelief,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  Let  special  notice  be  taken  of  l10  2*"1L  *  " 
3«.  a.  ij.  i»  41  pie.  it  'While  there  is  every  reason  for 
recognizing,  throughout,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there 
is  a  striking  correspondence  with  the  disciple  who 
was  ready  to  call  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who 
rejected  the  Lord  and  His  truth.  The  first  Epistle 
is  a  link  between  the  Synoptic  John  and  the  per- 
sonality of  whom  we  are  in  search. 

E.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  character  of  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  authenticity  and  canonicity 
of  the  smaller  Epistles  have  hod  to  sustain  a 
heavy  fire  of  criticism.  Even  Eusebius  hesitated 
to  acknowledge  them  as  St.  John's  own,  bnt 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Irenseus,  and  Dionysius 
have  little  doubt  about  them.  The  small  circu- 
lation of  these  private  letters  is  enough  to 
account  for  their  non-inclusion  in  the  Peahitta, 
though  Ephraem  Syrus  quotes  them.  The  Mar. 
Canon  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  compiler 
knew  of  more  than  two  Epistles  in  all ;  Theodoret 
does  not  mention  them.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
rejected  them.  Jerome,  building  on  the  view 
taken  by  Eusebius  of  the  supposed  reference  to 
the  Presbyter  John  by  Papias,  is  disposed  to 
attribute  them  to  that  shadowy  personage ;  but 
he  does  not  finally  come  to  that  conclusion,  as  he 
enumerates  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  In  modern 
times  the  circumstance  that  the  author  calls  him- 
self 'the  elder'  has  been  pressed  against  their 
apostolic  authority ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  St.  Peter  (1  r  5')  calls  himself  ovuxptafiirTtpot, 
and  that  Papias  calls  the  apostles,  including  St. 
"John,  'elders.'  Irenffius  gives  the  same  title  to 
Polycarp ;  and  when  writing  to/Soter,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  gives  no  higher  title  to  his  predecessors  in 
that  see,  though  these  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
cluded both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  con- 
siderations show  that  the  title  is  one  which  St. 
John  might,  consistently  with  much  other  usage, 
have  used  for  himself.  And  that  Diotrephes  used 
malicious  words  about  John  the  apostle  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  author  was  other 
than  the  apostle,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  parallel 
experience  of  the  greateut  of  the  apostles.  These 
Epistles  teach  the  same  fundamental  truths,  and 
are  characterized  by  the  same  omissions  as  the 
first  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  in  neither  of  which 
is  there  distinct  reference  to  the  Church  or  the 
Christian  sacraments.  The  prime  words  are  used 
in  all  three  Epistles,  such  as  iXifina,  iyirm,  irri- 
xpurrot,  fifx.fa.Telv,  etc.  There  is  the  same  limpid 
style,  aphoristic  utterance,  and  extraordinarily 
simple  way  of  saying  deep,  loving,  and  terrible 
things.  Our  conclusion  is  that  these  two  Epistles 
do  much  to  link  together  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  with  their  own,  as  well  as  demonstrably 
prove  that  any  specially  prophetic  and  '  thunderous' 
symptoms  of  character  discovered  in  the  Synoptio 
Gospels  were  not  absent  from  the  man  who  wrote 
with  intense  affection,  breaking  into  flames  of 
wrath,  the  Fourth  Gospel.  [On  this  subject  see 
detailed  treatment  in  Pulp.  Com.  Introduction; 
Ebrard's  Comm.  on  the  Epistles  of  John  ;  Huther, 
Haupt,  Westcott,  Lttcke,  Alexander,  and  others 
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as  well  as  the  art  John,  Epistles  of,  in  this 
Dictionary], 

F.  A  general  comparison  between  the  authors  of 
the  Apocalypse  ana  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — The 
criticism  of  the  Apoc.  begun  by  Viscner,.  with 
Harnack's  co-operation,  and  the  theory  of  a  Jewish 
document  which  is  said  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  it, 
and  to  be  touched  up  by  Christian  vision  and 
interlineated  with  Christian  doctrine,  hare  not 
leached  a  final  stage.  The  theory  might  account 
for  some  of  the  most  difficult  phenomena  without 
taking  the  authorship  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Apostle  John.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
either  the  authorship  or  the  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. External  evidence  for  the  later  date  and 
toe  apostolic  origin  of  the  book  is  stronger  than 
that  tor  any  other  book  in  NT.  The  chief  argu- 
ment on  which  a  much  earlier  date  is  assigned 
torn*  on  purely  internal  considerations,  such  as, 
e.g.,  the  suggestion  that  J  eras,  is  still  standing 
when  the  Apoc  is  written,  that  the  succession  of 
Roman  emperors  fixes  the  moment  of  its  grand 
denouement,  that '  the  number  of  the  Beast  is  a 
cryptogram  of  Nero  Caesar,  whose  anticipated 
reappearance  after  his  supposed  assassination  was 
confidently  feared  by  the  world  and  the  Church. 
These  are  controversial  matters  capable  of  decision 
only  by  careful  exegesis,  and  much  balancing  of 
opposing  theories.  Davidson,  Renan,  and  Farrar 
have  argued  in  favour  of  this  earlier  date ;  while 
Lucke,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  others  have  taken 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
longer  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the 
Apoc  and  the  Gospel,  the  easier  it  becomes  to 
argue  that  the  fiery  enthusiasm  and  prophetic 
blasts,  and  the  imaginative  intensity,  more  Hebrew 
than  Greek,  of  the  young  apostle,  may  have  sub- 
sided by  long  meditation  and  reflection  on  the 
vitalizing  words  of  the  Master  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh ;  that  the  atmosphere  of  Ephesus  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  Hel.  and  Alex,  culture  may  then 
have  had  time  to  purge  his  style  and  refine  his 
tone,  and  direct  him  to  a  new  standpoint  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Many  scholars,  from  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  who  elaborated  the  contrasts  between 
the  Apoc  and  the  Gospel  almost  as  completely  as 
has  been  done  by  modern  critics,  down  to  the  early 
followers  of  Baur,  such  as  Zeller  and  Hilgenfela, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  ingenuity  can 
ever  show  the  two  books  to  have  originated  from 
the  same  mind,  whatever  interval  or  change  of 
scene  may  be  intercalated  between  them.  Some 
then,  with  F.  C.  Baur,  by  establishing  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  Apoc,  have  believed  that  they 
demolished  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel ;  while 
others,  by  relinquishing  the  Apoc.  and  handing  it 
over  to  some  Judaic  zealot,  have  believed  that  they 
left  the  course  open  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But 
however  great  the  contrasts  of  an  earlier  and 
later  style, — as  witness,  comparatively,  in  our  own 
day,  those  of  Burke  and  Carlyle, — a  much  greater 
conflict  and  dissimilarity  may  be  observed  when 
a  man  of  commanding  powers  distinctly  sets  him- 
self to  approach  a  different  subject,  or  to  look 
and  write  from  a  new  standpoint  Many  writers, 
like  Swift,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  Tenny- 
son, were  throughout  their  career  able  to  adopt, 
whether  by  dramatic  temperament  or  deliberate 
tours  deforce,  glaring  contrasts  of  form,  dialect, 
style,  tone,  manner,  which  are  enough  to  deceive 
those  who  cannot  discern  the  subtle  resemblances, 
and,  moreover,  have  no  external  evidence  of  author- 
ship to  guide  them  in  their  conclusions.  The 
different  attitude  and  atmosphere,  the  modified 
diction  and  general  purpose  of  the  two  books,  are 
not  sufficient  (whatever  be  the  theory  of  date)  to 
divorce  them  from  each  other  while  the  internal 


and  external  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  each 
remain  independently  so  convincing. 

That  John,  the  author  of  the  Apoc,  called  him- 
self a  'bond -slave  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  not  an 
apostle,  corresponds  with  the  modesty  of  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  very  phrase 
of  St  Paul  in  four  of  his  Epistles.  He  classes 
himself  among  the  'prophets'  of  the  NT,  and  does 
not  dissociate  himself  from  the  apostles,  some  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  '  prophets,'  and,  since  our 
Lord  built  His  Church  and  kingdom  (Mt  16u) 
upon  the  petra  of  Peter's  confession,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  John  should  have  seen  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  The  author  declares  that  'he 
bare  witness  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ'  (Rev  1*),  which  ranges  him 
among  the  innermost  circle  of  Christ's  disciples. 
The  'John '  cannot,  by  any  ingenious  theory,  refer 
to  any  other  personage  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  NT.  Further,  the  references  to  persecution, 
exile,  Patmos,  and  an  Ephesian  residence,  corre- 
spond with  a  whole  cycle  of  tradition  and  citation 
which  cannot  be  here  given.  It  is  true  that  Keim 
(Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.  L  143,  207)  discounts 
the  citations  from  Irenteus  (i£  22.  6,  iii.  23), 
Clem.  Alex.,  Justin,  Apollonius  (Eus.  HE  v.  18), 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,  etc.,  thinking  that  a  blunder 
of  Irenceus  is  the  parent  of  all  the  supposed  testi- 
mony; and  Keim  has  been  followed  in  this  by 
Harnack  and  several  other  recent  writers.  But 
the  arguments  are  unsatisfactory.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  external  testimonies  to  the  Apocalypse 
are  in  various  ways  confirmatory  of  apostolic  origin 
and  authority,  while  a  clear  mention  of  it  in  the 
Mur.  Canon — together  with  that  of  Peter— assigns 
it  a  sure  place  in  the  reverence  of  the  Church  early 
in  the  2nd  cent. 

The  arguments  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  are 
based  on  fundamental  differences  between  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(1)  Differences  of  designation,  such  as  that  the 
author  of  the  Apoc  calls  himself  '  John,'  whereas 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  withholds  bis  name.  This, 
as  Salmon  (Introd.  to  NT,  276)  says,  can  be  easily 
accounted  for.  The  historical  books  of  OT,  with 
the  exception  of  Neh,  are  all  anonymous ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Ac,  while 
all  the  prophetic  books,  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel  (see  on.  7),  open  with  the  name  of  the  prophet 
himself.  Now,  the  Apocalypse  is  distinctly  pro- 
phetic, and  its  style  and  imagery  are  borrowed 
from  that  source.  Dionysius  did  not  reject  it  as 
uninspired,  or  as  written  by  Cerinthus,  or  as  hav- 
ing insufficient  external  testimony.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  its  meaning,  though  this 
was  not  his  point  of  critical  doubt ;  but  that  its 
great  dissimilarity  in  language,  style,  theme,  and 
tone  from  the  Gospel  oonvmoed  him,  that  as  there 
might  be  many  'Johns'  in  Asia  during  the  1st 
cent,  one  of  them  may  have  been  the  author.  He 
argued,  further,  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  in  phrase,  leading 
terms,  and  decisive  teaching  increases  the  feeling 
of  discrepancy  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. On  the  hearsay  that  there  were  two  tombs 
of  '  John '  at  Ephesus,  he  raises  the  ghost  of  the 
shadowy  '  Presbyter,'  who  has  done  such  notable 
service  in  the  piecing  together  of  2nd  cent  frag- 
ments. The  jposition  occupied  by  Dionysius  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  may  have  been 
unconsciously  adopted  by  this  wise  and  candid 
man,  owing  to  the  strong  objection  he  entertained 
for  the  chiuasm  which  he  found  in  the  Apocalypse 
Nevertheless,  his  hypothesis  was  comparatively 
disregarded  until  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  used  in  a  contrary  sense  by  F.  C.  Baur  and 
his  followers,  who  recognized  and  emphasized  the 
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apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apoc,  to  the  entire 
repudiation  of  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  under  different  conditions 
at  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent.  On  the  other 
hand.  LUcke,  Ewald,  Lutzelberger,  Dusterdieck, 
de  Wette,  and  Neander,  holding  the  authenticity 
•f  the  Gospel  as  proved,  and  accepting  the  burden 
of  the  Dionysian  argument,  have  resigned  the 
authorship  of  the  Apoc.  to  the  'Presbyter,'  to 
•John  the  Divine,'  to  John  Mark,  or  to  any  other 
who  could  bear  the  weight  of  the  responsibility. 
Volkmar  and  Kenan  pressed  the  Judaic  aspects  so 
strongly  as  to  suppose  that  it  was,  among  other 
things,  an  early  manifesto  against  the  Pauline 
Churches  and  doctrine,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Balaam  or  the  Nicolaitans. 

(2)  The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Heb.  and  Hel. 
spirit  of  the  two  books  respectively  has  been 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  Vischers  Die  Offen- 
barung  Johannis  tine  Jiidische  Apokalypse  in 
chrittlicher  Bearbeitung,  mit  Nachwort  von 

Adolph  Harnack,  1886;  see  Schoen's  Origins  de 
PApocalypte,  also  Bonsset's  Commentary,  and 
A.  Meyer  in  Theol.  Rundschau,  Nov.  and  Dec. 
1897.  Doubtless  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  seen  in  Dn,  2  Es,  Enoch,  must  have 
been,  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author ;  but  that 
he  or  another  re-edited  a  Jewish  Apoc.  is  more  than 
the  precarious  criticism  which  has  prevailed  of 
late  can  be  said  to  have  proved.  Moreover,  the 
links  of  connexion  and  the  subtle  resemblance 
between  these  two  most  wonderful  testimonies  to 
Christ  have  been  too  much  slighted.  The  use  of 
rare  words  and  forms  characterizing  both  docu- 
ments, the  practically  identical  Christology,  and  a 
certain  resemblance  in  structure,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  John  be  indeed  the  author  of  the 
Apoc.,  then  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  notwith- 
standing its  transparent  differences,  must  have 
been  his  pupil  and  follower  in  the  deepest  motives 
and  spirit  of  his  utterance.  Again,  the  supposed 
oppositions  of  style  are  certainly  balanced  by 
interesting  correspondences,  the  fancied  solecisms 
can  be  shown  to  have  analogous  representations  in 
classical  Greek,  and  certain  views  of  the  OT  and 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
peculiar  to  these  two  works.  The  impression  there- 
tore  grows  upon  many,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
dicta  of  the  Tubingen  school,  the  two  books  not 
only  may,  but  must,  have  issued  from  the  same 
mind.  If  this  be  the  final  word  of  the  long  con- 
troversy, the  authenticity  of  the  Apoc  becomes  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  the  Apoc.  is  strongly 
Heb.  in  its  grammar,  while  the  Gospel  is  written 
in  excellent  HeL  Greek.   The  substitution  of  nal 

i  Heb. ),  for  the 
rged  as  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  the  position.  But  we  find  also  in 
the  Gospel  that,  where  the  emotions  are  intense, 
and  when  every  sentence  becomes  a  heart-throb, 
as  in  chs.  15, 17,  and  in  oh.  21  (where  the  succes- 
sion of  events  constitutes  the  very  nerve  of  the 
transcendent  narrative),  the  author  is  equally 
content  with  the  simple  xal,  and  dispenses  with  all 
Other  particles.  It  is  urged  that  virrort  and  ribwort 
and  mSiln  are  used  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Now,  the  last  word  is  used  often  in  the 
Synoptics ;  and  though  the  former  words  occur  in 
Jn,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ac,  and  only  very 
occasionally  in  NT,  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  their  omission  in  the  Apocalypse.  While 
the  Heb.  forms  'Amen,'  'Abaddon,'  'Hallelujah,' 
are  found  in  the  Apoc.,  and  the  Heb.  imagery  of 
the ' manna,'  the  ' root  and  offspring  of  David,'  the 
'  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,'  and  the  '  New  Jerus.'  are 
Introduced,  they  certainly  are  balanced  by  the 


in  the  Apoc,  as  representative  of  the  Heb 
rich  variety  of  Gr.  particles,  is  urged 


long  list  of  Heb.  phrases,  information,  and  imager* 
found  in  the  Gospel  (see  below).  The  Gospel 
makes  claim  for  the  'Word  made  flesh'  that 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  days  of  the  Christ  | 
that  Moses  wrote  of  Him ;  that  Jesus  Himself  was 
the  Heavenly  'Manna'  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  that  He  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  taking 
away  sin,  that  He  was  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
Church,  that  He  was  greater  than  the  temple, 
able  to  rebuild  it  after  its  wanton  destruction. 
The  Lamb  (t4  iprlov,  not,  however,  6  iprbt)  of  the 
Apoc  is  in  tremendous  conflict  with  the  power  of  the 
theocracy,  then  with  the  world,  then  with  concen- 
trated world  -  powers,  over  which  He  gains  the 
victory,  and  receives  the  acclamations  of  the 
universe.  The  Lamb  of  the  Gospel  narrative  en- 
counters the  powers  of  the  world,  displays  great 
'  signs '  in  the  temple,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea, 
on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men.  Through  meek- 
ness and  submission,  not  through  impotence, 
through  the  mystery  of  suffering  and  cruel  death, 
and  the  glory  of  resurrection,  He  gains  a  victory 
over  the  world,  over  all  its  representatives,  over 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  He  takes  His  perpetual 
place  with,  among,  and  within  His  people,  their 
Lord,  their  King.  Doubtless  there  is  a  concrete 
Specialism  in  the  imagery  of  the  Apoc  which  seems 
to  conflict  with  the  universalism  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Apocalyptist 
sees  'a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number, 
gathered  from  every  people  and  kindred  and 
tribe,'  who  circle  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb,  and  at  last  the '  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'  The  Hebraism  of 
both  documents  is  obvious,  and  it  is  hardly  more 
conspicuous  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Instead 
of  separating  them  by  contrast,  it  may  be  held  to 
establish  community  of  origin. 

(3)  The  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Apoc. 
include  apparently  'false  apposition,'  the  most 
remarkable  example  being  l\  where  4x6  is  fol- 
lowed by  i  &r,  kcU  6  fy,  etc.  This,  however,  arises 
from  the  writer  having  regarded  the  phrase  as  a 
tr.  of  the  Eternal,  as  J*,  and  an  indeclinable  noun. 
In  30  other  places  he  gives  Art  its  proper  regimen. 
Other  instances  of  unusual  apposition  may  easily 
be  explained  without  recourse  to  solecism,  such 
as  the  t  Xfeovira  of  2*>,  cf.  3U  8*  etc.,  which 
are  paralleled  by  similar  constructions  in  Plato 
(Winer.  671,  Eng.  tr.),  Thucydides,  and  others. 
Anomalous  varieties  of  gender  and  number  are  best 
explained  by  the  fervid  personifying  temperament 
which  gives  masculine  or  feminine  features  to 
neuter  nouns.  The  same  peculiarities  are  found  in 
other  parte  of  NT,  though  they  would  scarcely  be 
expected  in  the  quiet,  limpid  prose  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  As  a  set-off  against  these  curiosities,  a 
considerable  number  of  verbal  coincidences  demand 
attention.  The  verb  /laprvptut  and  the  noun  tiap- 
rvpla  occur  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epp.  of  John,  very  sparingly  in  other  parts  of  NT, 
and  in  a  different  sense ;  but  they  occur  13  times 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  overcoming  evil  and  the  world  both  in 
Gospel  and  Epp.,  and  17  times  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Tijpeu/  r&r  \iryor  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Gospel, 
Epp.,  and  Apoc,  and  so  is  niptir  rat  trroXis.  The 
idea  of  the  tabernacling  of  God  among  or  with  men, 
mpoiir,  is  also  to  be  found  expressed  by  the  same 
word  in  these  documents.  The  following  words 
are  virtually  peculiar  to  them  :  <r<ppayl{tw  in  the 
sense  of  '  confirm,'  'Eppdurrt,  XaXnr  /ura  twos,  tvpt* 
<n>  olios,  Tepmriip  peri  run,  which  are  characteristic 
of  all  three  writings.  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able is  that  words  strangely  absent  from  the  Gospel 
and  Epp.,  like  lurivoia.,  yima,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Apocalypse.  The  word  rlmt,  which  occurs  340 
times  in  NT,  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospel,  and  if 
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almost  absent  from  Epp.  and  Apocalypse.  The  same 
Gr.  tr.  of  Zee  12M,  different  from  LXX,  is  found 
in  the  Gospel,  19*"7,  and  Apoc.  V.  These  corre- 
spondences might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Weiss  and 
Watkins  give  lists  of  more  than  100  words  or 
phrases  common  to  the  three  documents.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  some  opponents  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  is  that  the  2nd  cent,  writer 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  it,  studied  the 
vocabulary,  etc.,  of  the  Apoc.,  with  the  intention 
of  producing  the  impression  of  Johannine  author- 
ship. This  hypothesis  neutralizes  the  hypothesis 
based  upon  their  conspicuous  dissimilarity. 

(4)  The  plan,  scope,  and  structure  of  the  two 
books.  —  Many  insist  on  the  extreme  contrast 
between  the  two  writings  in  these  respects,  e.g.  the 
absence  in  the  Gospel  of  climax,  the  quiet  flow  of  the 
stream  of  narrative  and  discourse,  the  movement 
from  J  eras,  to  Galilee  and  back  to  the  metropolis, 
with  nearly  imperceptible  chronology,  the  lack- 
of  imaginative  background,  the  omission  of  trans- 
figuration and  ascension,  and  only  the  quiet 
gathering  intensity  of  conviction  that  the  victory 
over  evil  must  lie  for  all  time  with  the  Man  of 
infinite  capacity,  boundless  sympathy,  and  measure- 
less affliction — so  that  at  length  the  most  sceptical 
of  the  Twelve  admits  His  supreme  claims.  On 
the  other  hand,  'the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  His  servant  John'  is  an  impressive  series  of 
tableaux,  arranged  in  climacteric  form,  and  with 
very  marked  septenary  arrangements.  After  the 
first  visions,  come  the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
a  special  aspect  and  title  of  the  Lord  being 
presented  in  each.  Next  we  have  the  vision  of 
the  seven  seals  of  the  Divine  Book ;  the  separate 
issues  of  the  opening  of  the  six  seals;  the  inter- 
mezzo of  the  four  angels  and  other  angel ;  and 
then  the  new  septenary  group  of  trumpets  intro- 
duced by  the  loosing  of  the  seventh  seal.  Further, 
after  the  twofold  revelation  of  the  temple  and  the 
beasts,  come  the  seven  last  plagues  following  on 
the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials.  Then  appear 
the  closing  contrasts  of  Babylon  and  the  New 
Jerus. ;  the  victory  of  the  Logos  of  God  over  all 
His  foes,  the  destruction  of  the  Beast,  the  False 
Prophet,  and  the  Evil  One  for  ever  and  ever; 
and  the  renewal  of  all  things  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord.  This  series  of  magnificent  images  seems 
strangely  diverse  from  the  meditative,  gentle  flow 
of  the  river  of  life,  of  which  we  catch  lucent  gleams 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

An  examination  of  the  Gospel  reveals,  however,  a 
deeply  pondered  plan.  One  thing  readily  appears : 
the  septenary  arrangement.  Seven  great  signs 
precede  the  Passion.  These  constitute  a  climax, 
and  a  revelation  not  only  of  divine  realities  but 
of  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  first  sign  ( Jn  2") 
shows  the  mastery  of  the  Word  made  flesh  over 
the  material  of  nature ;  the  second  (4M)  His  mas- 
tery over  one  of  the  most  cruel  troubles  of  human 
nature,  even  when  the  Lord  was  not  visibly  pre- 
sent with  the  sufferer ;  the  third  (6s)  shows  His  power 
to  restore  the  forces  which  have  been  lost  by  sin  ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  (6"- u)  are  great  signs  of  power 
and  pity,  both  on  earth  and  sea,  with  mastery 
over  the  forces  of  nature ;  the  sixth  (91*-)  is  a  double 

8 roof  of  His  being  the  'Light  of  the  World'; 
tie  seventh  (ll4*)  is  a  concrete  conflict  with  the 
most  terrible  evil  of  humanity,  and  a  victory  over 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  a  singular  parallel  to  the 
throbbing  suspense  or  postponement  of  climax 
in  the  Apoc,  e.g.  at  the  loosing  of  the  seventh 
seal,  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and 
in  the  intercalated  scenes  before  the  final  victory 
and  glory,  may  be  traced  also  in  the  structure  of 
the  Gospel.  Thus  the  '  hour '  of  the  highest  mani- 
festation seems  always  at  hand,  but  is  again  and 
again  postponed.    Without  enumerating  details, 


cf.  Jn  2*  4*1-"  5^ffl  7*  8»  12",  followed  by  new 
and  wonderful  departures.  In  the  midst  of  the 
valedictory  discourse,  'Arise,  let  us  go  hence, 
seems  to  strike  the  hour;  but  even  now  the 
moment  comes  for  still  higher  teaching  and  the 
Eternal  Prayer.  This  overlapping  and  renewal  of 
suspense  in  striking  interlineation  are  continued 
throughout  the  story  of  the  Passion  to  the  con- 
fession of  Thomas  and  the  hyperbole  of  the  closing 
verses.  Observe,  further,  the  presence  in  both 
documents  of  prologue,  rehearsal,  conflict,  victory, 
epilogue,  which  curiously  correspond  with  each 
other  and  which  almost  bind  them  together.  In 
each  alike  the  prologue  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
successive  arguments  of  the  visions  or  oracles,  as 
the  case  may  be.  As  the  letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  give  a  compendious  forecast  of  the  seals, 
trumpets,  and  vials,  so  Gosp.  chs.  ii-iv.  or  v.  give 
most  vivid  rehearsals  of  characteristic  specimens  of 
the  Lord's  method  and  teaching.  The  sublime 
key-word  of  the  Gospel,  '  The  Word  became  flesh,' 
rises  over  the  entire  Gospel  as  '  an  awful  rose  of 
dawn,'  just  as  the  vision  of  the  Divine  Christ  in 
Bev  1  dominates  every  subsequent  paragraph  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

(5)  This  leads  us  to  a  brief  treatment  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  these  two  documents.  Many 
modern  critics,  Strauss,  Baur,  Harnack,  Wendt, 
Weiss,  Ritschl,  put  into  forcible  antithesis  the 
earlier  and  later  Johannine  teaching.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  these  distinctions.  Gebhardt  and 
others  have  given  all  the  evidence  needed  to  prove 
that  no  two  books  of  Holy  Scripture  are  so  coin- 
cident in  teaching,  even  to  special  peculiarities,  as 
the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.  In  one,  the  author 
is  calmly  meditating  upon  the  concrete  facts,  the' 
peerless  life,  the  transcendent  teaching,  the  unique 
ending  on  earth  of  a  ministry  which  was  beginning 
to  exert  widespread  spiritual  influence  upon 
individuals,  and  to  produce  political  and  even 
cosmic  effects  upon  humanity  and  the  world.  In 
the  other,  the  vision  of  the  place  which  Jesus  had 
taken  in  the  sphere  of  providential  rale  flashes 
upon  him.  In  the  one,  he  is  sweetly  dreaming 
over  the  potent,  procreant  fact ;  in  the  other, 
fancy  and  even  grotesque  imagination  forecast 
the  future.  The  visions  of  Heb.  seers,  by  their 
nature,  follow  one  another,  but  do  not  grow  from 
less  to  more — they  are  architectural  rather  than 
spontaneous.  Remembering  these  different  con- 
ditions, it  is  nothing  short  of  unique  that  the  ideas 
of  the  two  documents  should  have  been  so  similar, 
if  not  coincident.  The  same  writer  was  able  to 
see  more  deeply  than  any  other  into  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  and  was  also  permitted  to  see  more  accur- 
ately than  other  apocalyptic  writers  into  the  fer- 
ments wrought  in  humanity  by  the  leaven  of  the 
kingdom.  [Gebhardt's  Doct.  of  the  Apoc.,  Eng.  tr. 
pp.  305,  424 ;  Reynolds'  Introd.  in  Pulpit  Comm. 
pp.  lxxx-lxxxvj, 

These  considerations  may  be  held  to  prove  that 
the  twofold  Johannine  literature,  instead  of  break- 
ing the  evidences  of  unity  of  authorship,  reveals  a 
high  probability  that  the  two  documents  proceeded 
from  the  same  mind.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
strong  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospel 
towards  the  very  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  the 
traditional  attribution  of  authorship  to  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  are  not  countermanded  by  the  character- 
istics of  John  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
three  Epistles  of  John. 

Some  able  critics,  like  Gebhardt,  Ren  an  in  some 
edd.  of  the  Vie  de  Jtsus,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  external  evidence  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  as  copious  as  for  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Keim  has  even 
triumphed  over  Baur's  chronology  and  pressed  back 
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the  date  of  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  to  a  time 
when  the  son  of  Zebedee  may  have  been  still  living. 
But  all  these  hold  a  view  of  the  writing  which 
deprives  it  of  historic  value.  They  regard  it  as 
a  Christological  romance  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
which  was  not  intended  even  by  the  author  to  be 
taken  as  a  serious  or  historical  record  of  what  was 
actually  said  and  done.  The  intensepersonality 
of  the  author  pervades  the  whole.  He  has,  say 
they,  very  sparingly  made  use  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul;  ana  freely 
manipulated  traditional  material  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  never  intended  to  convey  other  than 
the  grand  impression  produced  upon  his  mind  by 
the  forms  of  the  new  faith.  As  Jth,  Enoch,  2  Es, 
the  Shepherd,  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  the  Divina 
Corn/media,  Paradise  Lost,  etc.,  used  semi-narra- 
tive forms  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  religious 
ideas,  so  our  evangelist  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
writers  of  didactic  fiction. 

Others  have  gone  much  further  than  this.  They 
have  questioned  every  mark  of  early  origin,  and 
have  thought  that  they  found  abundant  evidence 
of  later  date,  e.g.  references  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerus.  under  Hadrian.  Some  have 
found  traces  of  Docetism,  later  Gnosticism,  Neopla- 
tonism  in  the  Gospel,  and  have  contended  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  trace  to  the  words  of  Jesus  the 
two  types  of  Hel.  and  Heb.  Christianity,  the 
writers  deliberate  aim  being  to  bring  about  the 
healing  of  a  schism  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  apostles  themselves.  The  controversy 
turns  on  the  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
the  Synoptic  narrative,  and  this  we  must  now 
examine. 

VI.  The  Relation  ok  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
the  Synoptic  Narrative.— A.  A  general  state- 
ment of  the  contrast  between  them. — It  is  now 
admitted  that  this  contrast  has  appeared  to  modern 
criticism  more  extreme  than  to  that  of  previous 
centuries.  'Atmosphere'  or  climate  are  difficult 
to  define,  but  the  most  conservative  critics  are 
conscious  of  a  vital  change  when  passing  from 
genealogical  details  to  the  abysses  of  eternity, 
from  the  homely  life  and  trade  of  Nazareth  and 
Capernaum  to  the  heated  discussions  of  the  temple 
courts,  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
valedictory  discourse.  The  dramatis  persona  are 
different.  Nicodemus,  Lazarus,  and  Nathanael, 
the  impotent  and  the  blind  man,  are  introduced  to 
ns  for  the  first  time.  Thomas  starts  into  prominence 
and  a  position  of  high  argumentative  importance. 
The  chronological  elements  differ.  The  various 
visits  to  the  metropolis  interfere  with  the  simple 
flow  of  the  Synoptic  narrative.  No  direct  mention 
is  made  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  from  the  virgin 
mother.  The  story  and  testimonies  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  taken  up  where  the  Synoptists  drop 
them,  and  yet  no  direct  account  is  given  of  his 
death.  The  temptation,  the  transfiguration,  the 
agony  in  the  garden,  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  dereliction,  the  ascension,  are  apparently 
ignored.  The  main  themes  of  the  discourses,  viz. 
the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  kingdom,  are 
exchanged  for  profound  hints  as  to  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Lord's  own  person,  His  pre -existence,  His 
claim  to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  give  eternal  life. 
The  miracles  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  appear  to 
set  forth  His  comradeship  and  His  pity,  for  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  but  the  later  narrative  of 
miracles  of  Jesus  seems  mainly  used  to  insist  upon 
the  apologetic  value  of  His  miracles — they  are 
'signs'  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  little  children 
have  vanished  from  the  scene,  even  from  the 
hosannas  of  the  triumphal  entry.  It  is  considered 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Synoptic  Christ, 
and  the  aureole  of  Messianic  and  divine  splendour 


which  invests  Him  from  the  first  in  'John's'  re- 
presentation. 

The  first  three  Gospels  represent  more  than  one 
current  type  of  tradition.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is 
almost  universally  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  one 
thoughtful  mind,  which  has  impressed  itself  upon 
the  whole  work.  The  author  in  propria  persona 
addresses  his  readers  with  explanations  of  his  own, 
and  at  times  seems  to  expand  by  further  reflec- 
tions or  recollections  even  the  words  of  his  adored 
Master ;  so  that  a  vigorous  subjective  element 
cannot  be  excluded,  although  it  may  have  been 
relatively  exaggerated. 

B.  We  have  to  examine  these  divergences  and 
some  others,  and  to  decide  whether  the  admission 
of  their  existence  destroys  the  historical  value  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Prima  facie,  the  claim  of  the 
writer  to  be  the  most  intimate  friend  and  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  held  to  give  a  weight  and 
an  authority  to  his  autoptic  representations  to 
which  none  of  the  Synoptists  can  lay  equal  claim. 

(1)  Can  we  accept  the  new  version -of  the  principal 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ?  Matthew  and 
Mark  refer  to  one  passover  feast  only,  for  which 
they  bring  Jesus  to  Jerus. -r-while  aU  the  other 
incidents  and  teachings  are  confined  to  Galilee.  It 
is  worth  while  to  remember  that  to  the  Romans 
and  Hellenes,  to  whom  Mk  and  Lk  appeal,  the 
difference  between  the  two  must  have  been  very 
insignificant.  To  the  introspective  soul  of  John, 
who  thought  of  days,  places,  hours  of  his  intercourse 
with  'the  Word  incarnate,'  it  was  of  moment  to 
record  some  of  these  things  in  sharper  detail. 
Thus,  seeing  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  the 

Eublic  ministry  ignores  the  Judasan  ministry  of  the 
rst  passover,  he  reveals  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  by  the  use  of  the  word  xdXtr  in  4*, 
thereby  corresponding  with  the  Synoptists  as 
to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  public 
ministry.  In  oh.  6  we  have  an  intermeao  in  which 
a  visit  to  Jerus.  brings  our  Lord  into  conflict 
with  the  Pharisees  on  the  Sabbatic  law.  This  ex- 
plains and  corresponds  with  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  with  the  Pharisees  detailed  by  the  Synop- 
.tists  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Galilakn  ministry. 
Jesus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  more  than  a  few  disciples  on  these  visits  to  the 
metropolis.  Caspari  (Chron.  Introd.  to  Life  of 
Christ,  Eng.  tr.  142)  has  made  the  acute  suggestion 
that  John,  who  was  known  to  Caiaphas,  ana  had  a 
house  in  Jerus.  to  which  he  resorted  at  the  time  of 
the  great  feasts,  may  have  been  the  sole  auditor  and 
witness  of  the  conversations,  and  have  been  his 
Master's  host  as  well  as  his  biographer.  But '  John ' 
never  expanded  these  precious  memoranda  into  a  full 
biography.  He,  like  his  predecessors,  has  given  us 
only  fragments,  pregnant  incidents,  great  words, 
which  lifted  the  veil  from  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's 
consciousness.  The  references  to  special  occasions 
are  abrupt,  e.g.  to  the  abiding  in  Judaea  (3a),  the 
walking  in  Galilee  (71),  the  retiring  to  Pera» 
(10*),  the  pause  at  Ephraim  (ll*4)— other  signs 
and  teachings  are  cited  and  summarized  from  first 
to  last.  It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  even  the 
Synoptists  are  not  silent  about  visits  to  Judsea,  as 
compare  the  (Tisch.',  WH)  text  of  Lk  4",  where 
tit  rit  ovraywyit  riji  'loxtSalat  is  inserted  in  the  text 
— Tregelles  and  RV  insert  it  in  the  margin.  This 
might  be  synchronous  with  either  the  first  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Jerus.  or  even  the  second.  In  Lk  5"  the 
presence  in  Galilee  of  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem 
represents  the  impression  already  produced  in  the 
temple  by  the  great  discussion  on  the  Sabbatio 
law.  Both  Matthew  (24")  and  Luke  {HP-***) 
record  the  terrible  and  tender  apostrophe,  *0 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  how  often  would  I,'  etc  In  Lk  10" 
the  incident  of  Mary  and  Martha  is  not  incom 
patible  with  our  Lord's  presence  at  Bethany  during 
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the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  described  in  Jn  71*.  The 
Synoptic  narrative  implies,  in  the  final  scenes, 
familiarity  with  people  and  things,  which  is  best 
explained  by  the  Johannine  account  of  these  visits 
to  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Is  the  length  of  our  LoroVt  public  ministry 
so  different,  after  all,  in  the  two  accounts  as  hope- 
lessly to  discredit  either  account  T  Browne  (Ord. 
smclorum)  has  endeavoured  to  compress  even  John's 
account  into  the  short  space  of  one  year,  contained 
between  the  first  and  last  Passover ;  and  this  is 
effected  by  expunging  from  the  text  (Jn  0*)  the 
reference  to  another  passover;  bat  it  has  the 
tendency  to  render  the  whole  narrative  unhistorical 
when  we  consider  the  astounding  brevity  of  the 
period  during  which  the  entire  personal  influence 
of  Jesus  upon  friends  and  foes  must  have  been 
produced.  This  becomes  more  striking  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  length  of  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  Buddha,  or  Mohammed.  The  same  com- 
parison  may  be  made  with  the  record  of  the 
ministry  of  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezra,  or  with  the 
history  of  the  career  of  Moses,  David,  or  Solomon. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  positive  statement  in 
any  of  the  four  Gospels  upon  the  subject.  The 
only  termini  are  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius  (Lk  31) 
and  the  recall  of  Pontius  Pilate  (a.d.  36).  There 
is  therefore  more  historic  probability  in  the  whole 
narrative  if  the  extended  chronology  of  John  into 
two  years  and  a  half  be  followed.  There  is  nothing 
to  contradict  it  in  the  Synoptic  narrative.  See, 
further,  art.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  NT,  vol.  L  p.  406  ff. 

(3)  The  most  perplexing  and  debated  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and 
the  Fourth  turns  on  the  day  of  our  LoroVt  death. 
As  judged  by  critics  of  all  schools  a  formidable 
difference  emerges,  which  some,  like  Baur  and 
Strauss,  have  lifted  into  capital  importance  as 
demonstrating  the  late  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
at  the  hands  of  one  who  was  ready  from  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  motives  to  contradict  the  far- 
spread  tradition  of  a  century.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  writer  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Passover,  in  whom  all  the  ancient 
symbolism  of  the  Lamb  and  the  system  of  sacri- 
fices culminated,  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  by  a  group  of  incidental  references  that 
our  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  time  when  the 
Jews  were  preparing  to  kill  and  eat  the  paschal 
supper;  whereas  the  Synop.  Gospels  had  been 
unanimous  in  their  assertion  that  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  agony  and  the  crucifixion  was  that  on 
which  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  commenced  and 
the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten,  and  that, 
the  Lord  Jesus  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned on  the  day  of  the  Feast  and  Holy  Con- 
vocation, was  laid  in  the  grave  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath  preparation.  The  difference  of 
statement  is  explicit,  and  said,  by  the  opponents 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  be 
irreconcilable.  This  conclusion  is  strongly  em- 
phasized by  the  Tubingen  writers,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Quarto -deciman  and  Jewish- Oh ristian 
party  persisted  in  celebrating  their  'feast  of  the 
Saviour's  Passover'  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan, 
when  the  Jews  slew  their  paschal  lamb.  Their 
festivals  of  rejoicing  commenced  after  their  fast- 
ing had  ended,  on  whichever  day  of  the  week  it 
occurred.  According  to  Eusebius  (HE  v.  24), 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  affirmed  that  the  Eastern 
Churches  founded  their  custom  in  part  on  the 
practice  of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  '  who  ob- 
terved  the  \4th  day  according  to  the  Oospel.'  But 
what  Gospel?  Not  the  Fourth,  according  to  the 
critics,  but  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  where  John  is 
mentioned  with  Peter  as  preparing  the  Passover 
on  the  morning  rf  the  13th  Nisan,  and  celebrating 
it  with  the  Lord  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  This, 


it  has  been  alleged,  runs  directly  oountei  to  the 
representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Now,  the  difficulty  ben  Involved  has  been  greatly  aggravate* 
by  the  twofold  method  In  which  conservative  critics  have  en- 
deavoured to  solve  it  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Edersheim, 
Lu third t,  H*Clellan.  etc,  satisfy  themselves  that  every  reference 
in  John  is  compatible  with  the  Synoptic  assertion  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  coincided  with  the  Jewish  passover  on  the 
evening  of  Uth-lSth  of  Nisan.  They  think  that  several  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  night  were  exceptional,  e.a.  Judas  going 
out,  that  the  possible  purchase  of  things  needed  for  the  feast 
or  gift  of  alms  could  be  Justified,  that '  the  passover '  which  the 
chief  priests  were  Intending  to  hold,  and  for  the  oeremonial 
attendance  on  which  they  would  not  enter  the  pratorium, 
referred  to  a  midday  meal  on  the  feast  day  called  'chagigah,' 
a '  thank-offering/  and  sometimes  termed  by  laxity  '  passover ' 

SOh  88*  86'-  •),  and  that  the  references  to  the  *mf*ntiA  — and 
e  bearing  of  the  cross,  are  all  compatible  with  the  first  day 
of  convocation.  It  is  thus  thought  that  the  two  accounts  are 
harmonized ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Bleek,  QresweU,  Oodet, 
Weiss,  Westoott,  Watldns,  eta,  have  shown  the  entire  incom- 

Stibility  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  of  the  crucifixion, 
e  bearing  of  the  cross  by  one  ooming  from  field  labour, 
the  purchase  of  spioss,  etc.,  with  the  most  elastic  interpre- 
tation of  the  letter  of  the  law  then  In  vogue.  The  violations  of 
Sabbatic  law  In  performing  or  allowing  deeds  of  mercy  would 
have  been  utterly  Insignificant  by  the  side  of  these  flagrant 
contradictions  of  both  letter  and  spirit.  These  numerous  de- 
tails (see  Reynolds'  Intnd.  pp.  xdl-xov,  and  notes  on  the 
passages  In  Gosp.)  cannot  bs  discussed.  The  Synoptists  them- 
selves supply  many  confirmations  of  the  Johannine  view,  espe- 
cially the  determination  of  the  authorities  not  to  apprehend 
Jesus 1  on  the  feast  day.'  Since  Lake  reckons  the  60th  day  after 
the  first  day  following  the  Sabbath  of  Passover  (see  Lv  Z8">, 
Dt  16»)  as  that  on  which  Pentecost  had  fully  come  (Ac  tl\ 
and  as  the  universal  tradition  and  custom  of  oelebrating  it  on  a 
Sunday  cannot  bs  disputed,  it  is  evident  that  Luke  must  have 
reckoned  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  death  that  toe  paschal  feast 
was  held  on  the  night  following  the  crucifixion. 

St.  John,  who  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
passover,  was  not  purposely  correcting  a  common 
tradition,  but  making  the  chronology  more  clear. 
Still  there  remains  to  be  accounted  tor  the  explicit 
manner  in  which  Luke  and  Mark  refer  to  the 
celebration  of  the  supper  and  the  blending  with 
it  of  the  ancient  oeremonial  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal.  Godet  and  Westoott  do  not  hesitate  to 
imply  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  shows  that  our 
Lord  must  have  anticipated  by  a  day  the  legal 
celebration.  Haste  and  the  imminence  of  the 
tragedy  are  thought  to  account  for  this  departure. 
The  fresh  point  made  by  Caspari  {Chron.  Introd. 
to  L}f«  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  196-217),  is  that 
the  four  evangelists  are  unanimous  in  the  asser- 
tion that  Jesus  suffered  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
after  having  prepared  for  the  paschal  supper, 
though  without  the  lamb,  or  the  bitter  herbs,  or 
the  elaborate  ceremonial ;  that  the  lamb  may  have 
been  reserved  for  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  itself,  for  the  hurry  and  awfulness  of 
which  they  were  unprepared.  If  this  be  the  fact, 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  In  its  favour  may  be  added 
the  Chronxcon  Paschale,  which  quotes  Clemens 
Alex.,  who,  following  the  chronology  just  set 
forth,  implies  that  the  disciples  had  learned  that 
Jesus  was  Himself  the  Lamb,  the  food  and  the 
wine  of  the  feast.  The  fact  that  Origan,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  others  in  the  course  of  the  various 
Easter  controversies,  took  a  different  view  from 
Clemens  Alex.,  does  not  here  concern  us.  The 
points  at  issue  with  the  Western  Church  turn  on 
other  considerations  not  vitally  connected  with 
our  present  discussion.  With  three  most  plaus- 
ible, if  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  difficulty,  it  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  candid  scholarship  to  speak  of  irreconcilable 
contradiction,  or  of  the  impossibility  of  St.  John's 
being  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(4)  The  omission  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels  of 
events  and  discourses  which  constitute  vital 
portions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  very  startling, 
and  difficult  to  explain ;  but  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  also  almost 
equally  characterized  by  peculiarities  of  their 
own.    Without  enumerating  them  here  in  detail 
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(see  Pulp.  Com.  xovi),  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice 
that  while  paragraphs  of  various  length,  peculiar 
to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  amount  to 
ninety-six,  vet  the  specialities  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  Lk  amount  to  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
two,  and  similar  peculiarities  of  Mt  to  sixty-two, 
exceeding  together  by  thirty-eight  those  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  sufficient  to  urge  that  the 
three  evangelists  each  found  in  the  abundance  of 
material  what  best  corresponded  with  the  supreme 
motive  of  his  selection.  Special  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  silence  of  the  Synoptists  on  an 
event  which  definitely  precipitated  the  tragedy. 
Most  certainly,  the  death  and  restoration  of 
Lazarus  take  so  signal  a  place  in  the  final  working 
out  of  Jewish  hostility,  in  John's  Gospel,  as  to 
imply  an  extraordinary  retioence  on  the  part  of 
the  Synoptists.  It  is  possible  that  amid  the 
affluence  of  mighty  works  wrought  in  Galilee  the 
sorrows  and  joys  of  Bethany  did  not  bulk  so 
largely  as  they  seem  to  the  critics  to  do  when  this 
one  event  is  singled  out  for  minute  inspection. 

(5)  The  omission  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  events 
of  capital  importance  in  the  Synoptic  narrative. 

(a)  The  miraculous  birth  and  infancy,  the 
youth,  the  family,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and 
the  early  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  are  passed 
over  in  silence.  Yet  there  are  significant  hints  of 
these  things  which  carry  the  reader's  mind  over 
the  omission,  without  the  suspicion  of  ignorance 
or  indifference. 

(6)  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  with  its 
accompaniments,  is  not  definitely  recorded,  and  yet 
it  is  implied  in  the  testimony  of  John,  and  in  the 
thrilling  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Baptist  Dy  what  ne  saw  and  heard.  Similarly,  no 
account  is  given  of  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  the  Baptist,  yet  both  are  hinted  at. 

Jc)  The  omission  of  the  temptation  in  the 
dernees  has  been  put  down  to  doctrinal  pre- 
possessions of  2nd  cent.,  but  closer  study  seems  to 
show  that  the  evangelist  inserts  between  the  great 
testimonies  of  the  Baptist  and  his  imprisonment — 
*.«.  in  precisely  the  chronological  position  where 
Synoptic  teaching  places  the  temptation — a  series 
of  events  covering  the  matter  of  each  of  them. 
The  creative  multiplication  of  wine,  as  an  act  of 
love  to  others  rather  than  of  self-assertion  or  the 
rectification  of  personal  need,  corresponds  with 
the  temptation  to  dispense  with  the  Father's 

Srovidential  care  of  His  beloved  Son.  "  The  sudden 
escent  upon  the  temple  with  reforming  energy, 
in  lieu  of  casting  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  sign-loving  multitude, 
is  charged  with  effective  analogies.  Then,  thirdly, 
we  find  an  unostentatious  refusal  of  Christ  to 
palter  with  evil,  or  to  accept  the  sanction  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  even 
His  own  mission.  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  alone  shalt  thou  serve,'  rings 
through  Jn  2.  3  and  4  just  where  the  Synoptists 
had  chronologically  placed  the  mighty  struggle 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  devil. 

(d)  The  omission  of  the  transjlguratkn,  an 
event  which  is  fully  described  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative.  This  is  surprising,  because  the  latter 
represents  the  son  of  Zebedee  as  one  of  the  three 
witnesses  of  the  incident;  but  the  explanation* 
may  be  that  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  disciple 
received  more  convincing  evidence  than  the  bright 
cloud  and  the  heavenly  visitants  and  a  super- 
natural voice,  to  establish  the  divine  glory  and 
Person  of  the  Lord.  *  We  saw,'  he  said  (l14),  '  his 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  -  begotten.'  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  that  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  perceived  by  John  to  have  prepared 
the  way  of  the  Saviour  and  His  sacrifice  (1"- "). 
The  whole  Gospel  is  a  continuous  revelation  of  the 


of  the  Life,  a  vindication  of  the  fact  that 
esus  is  the  light-  and  sight -Giver  to  blinded 
humanity. 

(e)  A  more  perplexing  omission  is  that  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  especially  as  the  very 
meal  at  which  it  took  place  is  mentioned  with 
some  other  accompaniments,  such  as  the  feet- 
washing  of  the  disciples.  Somewhere  in  the  folds 
and  parentheses  of  the  stupendous  sentence  (131**) 
we  imagine  that  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  intended  for  the  sustenance  and  the 
responses  of  a  transcendental  love,  lies  concealed. 
On  no  supposition  can  we  conceive  the  author  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  sacramental  rite.  We 
know  that  it  had  spread  from  J  eras,  to  Troas  (Ac 
207* u)  and  Corinth,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  as 
to  be  abused  by  the  unwary  (1  Co  ll""-).  The  best 
supposition  is  that  the  apostle  has  spread  out  over 
the  discourse  contained  in  chs.  13-17  the  deepest 
and  most  essential  features  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
teaching  of  transcendent  love,  and'  mutual  in- 
dwelling and  eternal  life,  is  thus  repeated  by  the 
divine  Master  in  these  chapters.  More  than  this, 
John  has  reported  the  astonishing  discourses  at 
Capernaum  (ch.  6),  where  the  Lord  described  deep 
spiritual  communion  with  Himself  as  '  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.'  Christ  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  faith  which  accepted  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  reality  and  nearness  of  the  God-man,  the 
actual  and  perfect  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  divine  Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
under  the  unique  phrase  'eating  his  flesh,'  and  a 
deep  appreciation  and  assimilation  of  His  sacrificial 
death  as  nothing  less  than  'drinking  his  blood,' 
not  only  of  '  the  blood  which  is  the  life,'  but  the 
blood  which  was  shed.  So  early  in  His  ministry. 
He  taught  that  what  He  also  elsewhere  in 
the  Synop.  narrative  described  as  a  ransom  in 
place  of  many,  was  effected  by  the  giving  of  His 
life.  Thus  He  made  it  evident  that  life  in  Him 
was  closely  bound  up  with  the  stupendous  idea  of 
the  death  of  the  Christ  of  God.  '  He  that  eateth 
me  shall  live  because  of  me.'  Two  theories  have 
prevailed— one,  that  a  transcendental  philosopher 
in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  ignoring  or  re- 
pudiating the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood, 
chose  this  way  of  expressing  his  spiritualization  of 
this  widely  prevalent  usage.  The  other  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  the  beloved  disciple,  having  heard 
and  recorded  the  Lord's  own  interpretation  of 
eating  His  body  and  drinking  His  blood,  was 
content.  This  seems  to  us  far  more  reasonable. 
But  why  should  he  have  omitted  the  symbol 
which  was  so  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
teaching  of  the  great  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
654""0!  We  have  just  seen  that  he  did  not  repel 
the  historical  concrete  always  in  favour  of  the 
ideal  representation.  But  he  may  reasonably  have 
been  wounded  by  the  prevalence  of  heathen  and 
superstitious  adjuncts  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  He  was  not  a  bigoted  spiritualist,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  significance  of  the  seven 
great  miracles  recorded  by  him,  by  the  interesting 
Feet  -  washing  which  had  never  become  a  sacra- 
mental usage.  (See  art.  '  Fuss-waschung '  by 
H.  Merz  in  Herzog's  RE  ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Ant.  '  Baptism,'  §§  34  and  67). 
{/)  The  omission  of  the  agony  in  the  garden. 
eim  says,  if  St.  John's  account  of  the  imperial 
bearing  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  and  at  the  arrest 
be  historical,  then  the  Synoptic  narrative  is 
'pulverized.'  Renan,  B.  Weiss,  and  others  are 
ready  on  the  other  hand  to  allow  that  we  owe  to  this 
Gospel  historic  traits  which  throw  much  light  upon 
the  incidents  of  the  passion.  In  John's  account  we 
have  a  more  definite  description  of  the  place  (<ripr«<l 
than  in  Mt  and  Mk  with  their  x<*pk»,  or  Lk  with 
the  indefinite  r&wn.   The  'garden '  was  a  '  plaos' 
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'to  which  Jesus  often  resorted  with  his  disciples.' 
Moreover,  if  the  Synop.  narrative  be  historical, 
John  must  have  been  with  His  Lord  in  the  depth 
of  the  olive  shade.  He  must  even  have  witnessed 
what  Luke  (22s- M,  see  below)  describes  of  an  agony 
insupportable,  of  the  exceeding  bitter  cry,  of  the 
cup  which  the  Father  gave  the  Son  of  His  love  to 
drink,  of  the  bloody  sweat,  and  of  the  supernatural 
rally  when,  having  called  from  the  depths  of  a 
divine  despair  to  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him 
from  death,  He  was  heard  because  of  His  godly 
fear.  But  this  apostle  must  have  seen  as  no 
other  reporter  saw  so  distinctly,  the  lanterns  and 
torches  which  accompanied  the  temple-guard  as 
they  descended  into  the  Kidron  Valley  by  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill  below  the  city  wall;  he 
knew  the  name,  Malchus,  of  the  servant  of  the 
high  priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  smote.  Note, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  how  Jesus,  according  to 
John,  rebukes  Simon  Peter  for  his  rash  mani- 
festation of  physical  courage,  in  words  which 
remind  us  of  the  bitterest  experience  of  Geth- 
semane.  We  must  admit  that  little  trace  of  the 
prostration  of  that  awful  scene  presents  itself 
when  the  God-man  (according  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel)  faces  the  enemy.  He  there  appears  to  be  a 
match  for  all  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  malice  of 
the  chiefpriests,  and  even  the  military  power  of 
Borne.  He  meets  the  serried  ranks  of  evil  iu  the 
imperial  calm  of  the  intercessory  prayer.  It  is 
the  manner  of  this  evangelist,  and  of  other  scrip- 
tural writers,  to  leave  unexplained  gaps  in  the 
midst  of  what  seems  to  be  continuous  narrative. 
Such  a  manifest  lacuna  occurs  here  between  the 
close  of  the  valedictory  discourse  and  the  arrest  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  we  see  even  from  the  Synop- 
tists  that  the  great  agony  was  over,  and  that  the 
angel  had  strengthened  Him  (Lk  22",  whose 
genuineness  is  indeed  doubtful ;  see  WH's  note). 
The  cry, '  Thy  will  be  done,'  had  linked  the  Father's 
purpose  of  redemption  with  the  bleeding  heart  of 
man.  He  had  now  the  energy  to  rebuke  the 
rabble  that  gathered  round  Him.  He  drove 
Judas  to  despair  with  words  of  incomparable  re- 
proach. He  moved  forwards,  in  the  face  of  false 
witness,  to  the  assertion  of  the  highest  claims  of 
Messiahship  and  divine  authority.  Even  accord- 
ing to  the  Synoptists,  the  agony  of  the  garden  is 
compatible  with  the  most  stupendous  claims. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  never  ignores  the  vicarious  sorrow 
or  the  sacrificial  agony  of  the  Son  of  God.  Not 
only  does  the  author  show  in  the  valedictory 
address  and  prayer  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
suffering  (see  17u  15u-»'-  and  U»),  but 

he  gives  a  parallel  scene  of  surpassing  intensity 
in  12*-**,  when  a  fearful  looking  for  of  deviation 
from  the  Father's  will  is  surmounted  by  '  Father, 
glorify  thy  name  1 '  The  moral  significance  and 
the  culminating  intensity  of  the  sacrifice  is  really 
placed  chronologically  before  (not  after)  the  ex- 
perience of  the  upper  chamber.  Cf.  also  the 
strange  Mendings  of  humiliation  and  victory  in 
the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  We  must 
admit  that  as  the  temptation,  the  transfiguration, 
and  the  Eucharist  are  suggested  throughout  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  so  also  is  the  agony  of  Gethsemane, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  bodily  ascension  of  the  Lord. 
The  question  arises:  is  the  Synoptic  narrative, 
which  presents  these  themes  in  tableaux  visions  or 
revelations,  or  is  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  gives 
the  same  teaching  in  a  group  of  objective  tacts 
and  recorded  words,  the  more  historical  ? 

To  John's  eye  the  grand  synthesis  of  majesty 
and  mercy,  of  divinity  and  humanity,  of  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  the  wending  of  the  mystery  of 
pain  with  the  brightness  of  the  glory,  was  present 
in  all  the  word  and  work  of  the  Logos  incarnate. 


To  the  Synoptic  tradition,  the  universally  diffused 
synthesis  is  gathered  up  into  scenes  and  acts  of  • 
drama  which  readers  have  no  power  to  blend 
without  philosophical  and  theological  hypotheses. 
If  we  are  right  here,  much  of  the  current  anti- 
theological  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  vanishes. 

C.  There  are  numerous  correspondences  between 
the  two  documents  which  merit  special  considera- 
tion. 

(a)  The  broad  facts,  the  leading  outlines  of  the 
life  of  the  Only-begotten  are  the  same.  The  nam* 
of  'Jesus,'  the  place  of  His  early  residence 
(Nazareth),  the  indisputable  reference  to  '  father,' 
'mother,'  'brethren,  and  'sisters,'  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  in  connexion  with  the  confession 
of  His  birth  from  the  Spirit  and  of  His  having 
come  down  from  heaven,  belong  to  the  two  sources. 
The  birth  at  Bethlehem  ( Jn  7")  is  assumed  to  be 
true  by  the  refusal  to  explain  away  a  charge 
actually  made.  The  reader  knows  that  the  Synop. 
tradition  has  already  forestalled  the  objection 
which  John,  for  special  reasons,  reported.  Both 
sources  of  tradition  agree  that  Capernaum  was 
chosen  by  Jesus  as  the  scene  of  special  ministry. 
The  different  treatment  of  the  Baptist  is  due  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  takes  up 
his  story  where  the  Synoptics  lay  it  down.  After 
the  wondrous  manifestation  in  the  Jordan,  and 
the  confidences  between  Jesus  and  John  after  the 
temptation,  the  Baptist  was  dazzled  with  a  vision 
both  of  His  glory  and  of  His  sacrifice.  He  pene- 
trated the  reality  of  both,  and  used  the  mighty 
names  of  'Son  of  God,'  'Lamb  of  God,'  and 
'  Bridegroom '  of  the  veritable  Israel.  All  this 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the 
previous  knowledge  of  Jesus  by  John — even  a 
knowledge  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclamation, 
'  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee '  (Mt  3) — was 
as  star-light  to  sun-light. 

Two  great  'signs'  of  our  Lord's  mastery  over 
material  elements  and  the  forces  of  nature  are 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (61'*1),  and  correspond 
with  the  Synoptic  narrative  in  all  their  main 
features,  and  the  two  throw  valuable  side-lights 
on  each  other;  e.g.  the  circumstance  that  Jesus 
constrained  His  disciples  to  enter  the  boat  while 
He  sent  the  multitude  away  (Mt  14-**  II  Mk  6*>),  is 
best  explained  by  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  dis- 
ciples towards  the  desire  of  the  multitude  to  take 
Jesus  by  force  and  hail  Him  as  Messiah  King 
(Jn  6").  The  combined  narrative  brings  out  the 
impressive  feature  of  the  history. 

Jn  12  gives  new  and  interesting  details  of  the 
anointing  of  the  Lord  by  a  woman  (cf.  Mt  26,  Mk 
14).  It  is  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  we  learn 
her  name,  as  well  as  the  date,  the  motive,  the 
criticism  of  this  noteworthy  deed  which  has  filled 
the  Church  and  the  world  with  the  fragrance  of 
its  perfume. 

John  agrees  with  the  Synoptists  in  the  main 
features  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
The  accounts  of  the  'supper'  that  preceded  the 
passion,  notwithstanding  differences  already  dis- 
cussed, have  much  in  common,  e.a.  the  detection 
and  departure  of  Judas,  and  much  of  the  matter 
of  advice  and  consolation  given  by  the  depart- 
ing Lord  (cf.  Lk  13n_"  with  the  valedictory  dis- ' 
course). 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  numerous  identities, 
such  as  the  trial  scenes,  the  denials  by  Peter,  the 
conduct  of  Pilate,  the  incident  of  Barabbas,  the 
'title*  and  accusation,  the  crucifixion,  the  two 
other  victims,  the  death  itself,  with  its  certification 
— the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  Much  that 
John  wrote  would  be  more  difficult  to  appreciate 
if  we  could  not  suppose  that  he  had  the  narrative 
of  the  Synoptists  before  him.  Thus,  although 
John  does  not  describe  the  discussion  in  the  San- 
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hedrin  or  the  decision  arrived  at,  he  implies  it  in 
Pilate's  private  interrogation  of  Jeans. 

(6)  Other  matters  of  fact  or  teaching,  given 
in  detail  by  the  Synoptists,  are  characteristically 
hinted  at  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  e.g.  John  does  not 
describe  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  but  he  pointedly 
refers  to  the  accompaniments  and  oon sequences  of 
it.  The  reference  in  3s4  to  the  fact  that  'John 
was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,'  is  best  explained  by 
the  evangelist's  knowing  from  the  Synoptic  narra- 
tive that  the  commencement  of  onr  Lord  s  Galilean 
ministry  coincided  with  the  imprisonment  of  John. 
Fnrther.he  seems  to  show  that  the  previous  Jndsean 
ministry  was  not  incompatible  with  the  assertion 
that  a  great  public  ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee 
was  apparently  dependent  on  the  arrest  of  John's 
activity.  The  Saviour's  knowledge  of  Peter,  and 
the  tatter's  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
(Lk  6*  Mt  4»  Mk  1"),  are  best  understood  from 
Jn  1"  and  the  record  of  their  early  intercourse  in 
the  place  where  the  Baptist  was  first  exercising  his 
ministry.  The  parable  of  the  Children  of  the 
Bridechamber  in  Mt  9"  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
the  last  recorded  utterance  of  the  Baptist,  Jn  3s. 

Again,  there  are  proverbial  sayings  found  in  Jn 
which  are  preserved  sometimes  in  different  con- 
nexions by  the  Synoptics.  Comp.  4M  with  Mt 
13",  Mk  64,  Lk  4* ;  and  12»  with  Lk  6*  and  Mt 
10* :  also  13*  with  Mt  10*>  and  Lk  10". 

The  identity  of  the  character  of  our  Lord  as 
portrayed  in  the  Synop.  and  Johan.  narratives  is 
very  remarkable,  though  this  has  been  sometimes 
disputed.  Even  A.  B.  Bruce  {Apologetic!,  p.  485) 
thinks  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent  motive 
of  the  great  miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the 
philanthropic,  sympathetic,  and  personal  reasons 
which  dictate  corresponding  miracles  and  other 
incidents  in  the  Synoptics.  He  says  that  while 
our  Lord's  chief  motive  in  the  Synoptics  was  piti- 
fulness  over  human  need,  on  the  other  hand  the 
obvious  purpose  of  His  'signs'  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  to  call  attention  to  His  own  Person 
and  claims  on  human  love  and  veneration.  There 
is  serious  matter  for  contemplation  here,  should 
this  contrast  be  observed  throughout  these  docu- 
ments. But  the  case  of  every  applicant  for  His 
mercy  was  severally  considered  and  dealt  with 
according  to  His  wisdom.  As  He  said  to  the 
woman  who  washed  and  anointed  His  feet,  'Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee ' ;  '  She  loved  much ' ;  '  Go 
in  peace* ; — so  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
ana  brought  before  Him,  He  said,  'Go  and  sin 
no  more.  Doubtless  He  healed  many  in  the 
affluence  of  His  love,  as  detailed  by  the  Synop- 
tists: but  He  would  not  allow  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  to  steal  away  with  a  purely 
temporal  blessing ;  and  in  like  manner  He  '  found ' 
the  sick  man  of  Bethesdain  the  temple  to  give  him 
warning,  and  did  not  rest  after  healing  the  blind 
man  until  He  '  found '  him  to  confer  upon  him  the 
highest  benediction.  The  reason  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude  in  both  documents  is 
anxiety  for  their  secular  and  physical  require- 
ments ;  and  the  creation  of  the  elements  of  wine 
at  the  wedding  feast  is  an  answer  to  the  call  upon 
His  pity  on  behalf  of  the  embarrassed  villagers. 
The  walking  of  Jesus  upon  the  boisterous  lake 
was  a  distinctly  expressed  concern  for  the  peril 
both  of  mind  and  body  to  which  His  disciples 
were  exposed.  In  all  these  cases  our  Lord  un- 
doubtedly found  occasion  to  bring  out  the  great 
assurance  that  He  had  come  forth  from  God  and 
down  from  heaven;  that  He  was  the  Light  of 
the  world,  the  Giver  of  strength,  and  a  great 
Prophet.  So  though  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was 
conditioned  by  consciousness  of  alliance  with 
Heaven  and  oneness  with  the  Father,  yet  few 
things  in  the  Bible  are  more  impressive  than  His 


ic  weeping  over  that  grave,  and  Hit 
vine  condolence  with  Martha  and  Mary. 
Obviously,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Fourta 
Evangelist  to  record  the  impressive  words,  gestures, 
revelations  by  which  the  Lord  unveiled  both  Him- 
self and  the  Father.  These  are  more  impressive 
in  St.  John  than  in  the  popular  tradition,  but  they 
did  not  conceal  the  humanness  of  His  love.  The 
ironical  charge,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
crown  of  glory, '  He  saved  others,  himself  he  could 
not  save,  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  Fourth  as 
well  as  of  the  other  Gospels.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  we  not  find  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  well 
as  in  the  charge  to  the  twelve  disciples  (Mt  10), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mterpretation  of  the  great 
parables  of  the  Sower,  of  the  Tares,  and  of  the  Drag- 
net (Mt  13),  and  of  the  Seed  growing  secretly  (Mk 
4?6f'-),  stupendous  olaims  of  personal  dignity,  and 
of  kinship  with  the  supreme  Revealer  and  Arbiter 
of  human  destiny?  Does  any  assumption  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  transcend  the  claims  made  by  the 
great  prophet  of  Mt  23-25?  The  Jesus  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  felt  that  His  own  powers  and  claims 
were  of  supreme  moment  to  mankind,  but  that  the 
end  of  all  He  said  and  did  was  the  life,  light,  peace, 
and  joy  of  His  brethren,  and  their  victory  over  the 
world.  Let  the  following  passages  be  specially 
consulted  :  6«>  6s7-  47-»  7"-  »• »  8"- »• "  10*-  *•  "  ll* 
12"-  ■  13*4- "  \4f-,  and  almost  every  paragraph  of 
the  valedictory  discourse.  The  same  features  and 
spirit  pervade  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  establishing 
more  of  unity  than  diversity  in  their  theme. 
They  alone  relate  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  more  characteristically  Johannine  can  be 
found  than  Mt  ll*"28  and  Lk  lO"-",  wherein  the 
Lord's  supreme  self -consciousness  was  uttered,  and 
is  revealed  in  most  close  and  gracious  relations 
with  the  consolation  and  salvation  of  mankind 
No  words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  concerning  our 
Lord's  character  and  prerogatives  are  loftier  than 
those  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  believe  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Synoptists  would  be 
more  difficult  to  expound  without  the  light  of  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  without 
the  aid  of  the  Synoptists. 

Other  interesting  and  mutually  corroborating 
elements  are  found  in  the  four  Gospels.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  portraiture  of  certain  per- 
sonages in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  elsewhere,  not  even  the  name— unless  the 
name  be  a  second  name  of  one  known  to  us  by 
another. 

( 1 )  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  Nathanael 
(1  and  21).  A  widely  spread  idea  prevails  that  he 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Bartholomew  of  the 
Synoptic  lists  of  apostles,  where  he  is  (by  his 
patronymic  only)  associated  with  Philip  and 
Thomas. 

(2)  Nicodemw  is  thrice  referred  to  (3.  7"  IS*), 
nay,  he  is  photographed  by  a  few  phrases.  The 

familiarity  of  our  Lord  with  this  distinguished 
personage  is  quite  parallel  with  numerous  scattered 
hints  of  His  social  relationships,  especially  in  Lk 
7"  8*  19s.  There  is  no  certain  identification  of 
Nicodemus  with  one  N.  ben-Gorion,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Geikie,  L  584;  Winer's  Bealvmrterbueh,  ii 
152). 

(3)  The  woman  of  Samaria  is  portrayed  with 
inimitable  vivacity,  and  in  a  few  sentences  she 
has  told  her  own  story  for  all  time.  The  refer- 
ences to  Samaria  and  the  Samaritans  in  Lk  and 
Ac  are  all  illumined  by  this  sketch  of  the  early 
intercourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Sychar. 

(4)  Mary  and  Martha  have  been  introduced  to 
the  Synoptic  history  almost  as  ideals  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  contemplative  and  the  active 
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religious  life.  In  Jn  there  is  a  brilliant  page  of 
genuin*  biography  and  history.  The  time  and  the 
place  are  recorded ;  the  characterization  of  the 
women  is  beautifully  preserved  along  unconscious 
lines  in  Jn  11.  The  resemblance  of  their  brother's 
name  to  that  of  the  beggar  of  St.  Luke's  parable 
does  not  throw  any  light  on  this  story,  for  all  the 
surroundings  are  different,  unless  there  be  a  faint 
adumbration  in  Abraham's  word,  'Neither  will 
they  be  persuaded,'  eta,  of  the  access  of  malignity 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Pharisees,  as  reported  in  Jn 
12",  on  hearing  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

(6)  The  Virgin  Mother.  The  reticence  of  the 
Synoptic  account  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  NT. 
We  learn  there  that  probably  both  she  and  Joseph 
also  were  the  lowly  heirs  of  the  family  and  throne 
of  David,  that  she  occupied  a  purely  OT  stand- 
point, that  she  saw  in  the  great  function  intrusted 
to  her  a  solution  of  the  baffling  paradoxes  of 
the  theocratic  kingdom.  Mt  and  Lk  combine  to 
tell  us  of  the  gracious  incidents  of  the  infancy, 
while  Mk  sheds  a  very  strong  light  on  the 
probability  that  she  shared  with  her  other  sons 
the  fear  that  her  prophetic  child  was  'beside 
himself,'  and  that  she  received  from  Him  a  severe 
yet  filial  rebuke.  She  would  doubtless  have  spared 
Him  every  rough  handling,  and  sought  to  restrain 
all  undue  exposure  to  the  rising  storm  of  mingled 
enthusiasm  and  malignity.  The  sublime  way  in 
which,  according  to  Mk,  the  Lord  baffled  the  de- 
sign of  the  brethren,  and  emancipated  Himself 
from  the  control  of  His  domestic  circle,  is  on  many 
grounds,  both  literary  and  doctrinal,  most  note- 
worthy. Cf.  and  connect  Mk  3*  with  ">"™.  Mary 
followed  Jesus  to  Jerus.  and  was  present  at  the 
tragedy,  but  there  is  no  statement  in  any  of  the 
Synoptists  that  she  was  there.  Lk,  however, 
places  her  with  her  sons  among  the  disciples 
before  and  after  the  Ascension,  and  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  that  she  was  among  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus,  though  Mary  of  Magdala 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  less  and  of 
Joses  hide  her  from  view.  The  same  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  is  preserved  by  the  beloved 
disciple.  Here  also  she  allows  herself  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  others  and  hidden  in  the  glory  of 
her  Son  and  Lord.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  never  breathes  her  name,  bat  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  incident  which  he  knew  best, 
that  he  received  the  dying  legacy  of  his  Master, 
and  as  a  son  with  a  mother  took  her  to  his  own 
home.  The  reference  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
frees  his  narrative  from  all  Docetic  taint ;  and  the 
firm  vindication  of  the  truth  that  the  Lord  came 
in  the  flesh  and  was  made  flesh,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
denial  of  it  to  be  antichrist.  At  the  same  time, 
his  constant  reference  to  the  supernatural,  heaven- 
descended  life  of  Christ  gives  the  most  vital  basis 
for  His  immaculate  conception.  Minute  touches 
also  show  at  Cana  the  manner  in  which,  while  He 
delivered  Himself  from  maternal  control,  Jesus 
obeyed  her  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
humble  hosts.  Thus,  in  the  most  subtle  manner, 
the  rare  and  wonderful  portraiture  is  the  same  in 
both  documents. 

(6)  The  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist  differs  from 
that  of  the  Synoptists ;  but  if  it  be  noted  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  takes  up  the  story  where  the 
current  tradition  dropped  it,  the  chief  difficulty 
vanishes.  The  strange  question  sent  from  the 
prison  (Mt  11'  and  parallels)  seems  all  the  more 
strange  in  view  of  the  great  testimonies  to  Jesus 
borne  by  the  Baptist  as  given  in  Jn  1  and  3  (cf. 
Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist,  419-449).  But  there 
is  nothing,  after  all,  in  the  '  witness  of  John '  which 
transcends  the  OT  standpoint,  and  Christ  declares 
In  eh.  5  that  He  had  'greater  witness  than  that 


of  John.'  Like  Judaism  itself,  John  would  never 
have  accomplished  his  proper  work  if  he  had  not 
held  to  it  too  tenaciously  even  after  it  hod  reached 
its  climax.  But  this  involves  exegetical  considera- 
tions that  are  beyond  our  present  scope. 

(7)  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain  than  of  the 
historical  character  of  Simon  Peter.  The  blending 
of  courage  and  weakness,  the  desire  to  suggest  the 
courses  to  be  followed  even  by  his  Lord,  succeeded 
by  the  profound  deference  paid  to  the  expression 
of  the  thought  of  Christ  as  soon  as  his  reckless 
blundering  was  corrected,  recur  from  first  to  last. 
This  double  personality  appears  at  the  earliest 
introduction  to  Jesus,  amid  the  splendours  of 
the  transfiguration  and  the  solemnities  of  Geth- 
semane,  in  his  base  denials  and  bitter  tears,  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection  amid  the  visions 
of  heavenly  things,  in  the  controversy  with  St. 
Paul  over  the  essence  of  justification,  and  in  the 
traditions  of  Church  history.  He  is  a  real,  not 
an  imaginary  man.  If  St.  John  had  given  a 
fundamentally  different  interpretation  of  his  per- 
sonality, it  would  have  been  strongly  adverse  to 
the  historicity  of  his  narrative;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  in  the  transactions  of  cbs.  13.  18.  20  and  21, 
though  handling  several  diverse  incidents,  St. 
John  s  statements  exactly  preserve  the  same  com- 

6 Heated  features  of  St.  Peter's  inner  and  outer 
fe.  He  who  said  to  the  Lord  of  the  invisible 
world,  '  Not  so,  Lord,'  or  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,'  or  'That  be  far  from  thee, 
Lord ' ;  who  would  have  builded  tabernacles  on 
the  slopes  of  Hermon,  or  engaged  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  Roman  soldiers  with  a  single  sword,  and 
then  declared  with  curses  that  he  knew  not  the 
man  whom  he  had  risked  his  life  to  defend, — is 
the  same  as  the  disciple  who  first  cried,  'Thou 
shalt  never  wash  my  feet '  and  then,  '  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head ' ;  who 
rushed  into  the  sea  to  reach  the  feet  of  his  risen 
Lord,  and  whose  new  act  of  impulsive  curiosity 
received  anew  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord.  The  in- 
delible imprint  of  personality  is  carried  through- 
out the  fourfold  narrative. 

(8)  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  though  portrayed  at  a 
different  angle  and  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
which  though  concordant  with  those  of  the  Syn- 
optists have  a  different  bearing  on  the  whole 
narrative,  are  alike  etched  from  the  life,  and  betray 
no  departure  from  the  reality  common  to  the  earlier 
representation.  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  are  described 
as  priest  and  ruler  of  Israel  during  the  whole  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'.  The  remorseless  resolve 
of  the  Sadducean  priest  to  find  or  make  a  capital 
charge  against  Jesus  on  the  ground  either  of  sedi- 
tion or  blasphemy ;  the  unprincipled  endeavour 
to  keep  the  Pharisees  from  siding  with  Jesus  in 
His  reformatory  zeal ;  the  demand  on  oath  from 
our  Lord  of  the  loftiest  claim  of  Messiahship  and 
Sonship  with  a  view  to  his  immediate  condemna- 
tion on  a  charge  to  which  Pilate  could  not  listen ; 
and  the  delivery  of  Jesus  to  the  Romans  on  a  new 
charge  altogether,  which  Pilate  saw  through  at 
a  glance, — all  this  is  left  intact  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  while  he  casts  an  additional  light  on 
the  main  motives  of  both  the  priest  and  the 
governor.  The  moral  confusion  of  the  motives  of 
Caiaphas,  evinced  (ll4")  in  his  prophetic  forecast 
of  a  scapegoat  to  the  indignant  majesty  of  Rome, 
offered  in  the  person  of  one  absolutely  innocent  ot 
the  crimes  alleged ;  the  superstitious  fears  which 
blended  in  Pilate's  mind  with  the  abuse  of  1'is 
sovereign  power;  the  uprising  of  his  moral,  at 
least  of  his  political,  conscience,  which  led  to  the 
temporary  delay  of  the  sentence, — all  these  ele- 
ments are  emphasized  by  the  Fourth  Gospel 
from  its  own  sources  of  evidence.  The  private 
interviews  between  Pilate  and  Jesus,  to  whicn  the 
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beloved  disciple  was  privy  (18"-M  199-"),  as  well  as 
the  private  and  preliminary  examination  before 
Annas,  add  to  the  general  information,  and  have  a 
supplementary  character ;  still  the  author  does  not 
ignore,  but  gives  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin  under  the  leadership  of  Caiaphas  in 
Pilate's  own  words,  'Thine  own  nation  and  the 
chief  priests  delivered  thee  unto  me'  (18").  The 
Barabbas  incident  brings  into  pointed  relief  the 
action  of  the  priestly  party  as  touched  on  in  the 
Synoptic  narrative,  telling  us  that  there  was 
a  pause  and  a  Questioning  among  the  <xXot,  which 
was  overcome  by  the  activity  of  the  priests,  who 
'  persuaded '  the  people  (Mt  Zlx) ;  but  the  Johan- 
mne  narrative  shows  how  the  fact  corresponds  with 
the  earlier  tradition  and  the  extremely  culpable 
weakness  of  Pilate  is  further  shown  in  the  de- 
lineations of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Pilate  crushed 
the  warnings  of  his  own  conscience,  and  was  more 
intent  on  visiting  his  supercilious  antipathy  on  the 
priests  than  on  carrying  out  his  own  expressed 
conviction  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Him.  He  yielded  at  last 
to  a  clamour  which  might  complicate  his  relations 
with  Tiberius,  as  the  most  fateful  expression  of 
Jewish  national  degradation  at  length  Durst  upon 
his  ear.  'We  have  no  king  but  Ccesar'  sealed 
the  doom,  not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  theocratic 
nation.  Jesus  was  sacrificed  to  the  cowardice 
and  meanness  of  Pilate.  The  spirit  of  revenge 
which  induced  him  to  abide  by  the  'title'  upon 
the  Cross  is  another  touch  of  characterization  which 
we  owe,  as  we  believe,  to  the  special  sources  of 
information  possessed  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  John's  silence 
about  the  sublime  assumption  of  the  Messiahship 
and  judgment  of  the  world,  and  of  the  divine 
claim  He  made  to  the  highest  conceivable  dignity, 
even  when  it  sealed  His  death-warrant  from  the 
Sanhedrin,  is  a  serious  perplexity,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  reveals  no  mere  doctrinal  perversity  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  press  the  apparent  theme 
and  motive  of  his  own  wonderful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Word  made  flesh. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  objections  drawn 
from  the  chronological  and  biographical  details  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  have  shown  that  the 
omissions  by  the  Synoptics  of  certain  facts  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  historical  importance,  as  well  as 
the  striking  omissions  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  of 
events  of  cardinal  significance  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  have  often  been  pressed  beyond  their 
real  significance.  _  We  have  traced  also  the  general 
correspondences  in  the  chief  facta  and  minute 
details  of  manner  and  matter  between  them,  and 
examined  the  biographic  portraiture  of  the  most 
noted  characters.  There  remain  some  general 
objections  of  greater  or  less  moment  which  affect 
the  whole  composition. 

D.  Miscellaneous  Objection*.—*.  The  supposed 
exaggeration,  through  the  mythopceio  tendency 
in  the  later  writer,  of  the  supernatural  element. 
The  transmutation  by  creative  process  of  'water' 
into  'wine'  is  reckoned  as  an  exaggerated  and 
suspicious  instance  of  divine  prerogative  attri- 
buted to  the  incarnate  Logos.  But  this  act  seems 
by  no  means  a  more  wonderful  display  of  the 
will  of  Christ  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme  Will 
than  is  the  multiplication  of  the  bread,  which 
belongs  to  the  entire  tradition.  The  heightened 
intensity  of  some  of  the  special  signs  selected  by 
'John'  is  sometimes  oited,  e.g.  the  thirty-eight  years 
of  the  man's  infirmity  in  ch.  5  is  compared  dis- 
advantageous^ with  the  eighteen  years  of  similar 
paralysis  as  mentioned  by  Lk ;  so  likewise  the 
blindness  from  birth  is  compared  unfavourably 
with  the  temporary  blindness  which  Jesus  healed, 
as  recorded  by  Mt  and  Mk.    But  the  way  in  which 


Mt  tells  of  two  blind  men  where  the  other  evangel 
ists,  Mk  and  Lk,  mention  one,  and  two  demoniac* 
instead  of  one  at  Gadara,  and  two  multiplications 
of  bread  and  fish  instead  of  one  in  the  other 
records,  is  far  more  open  to  the  charge  of  mythical 
enlargement  than  anything  that  is  here  attributed 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  is  a  deepening  glory 
in  the  resurrections  from  the  dead,  which  has  been 
commented  upon  since  the  days  of  Augustine.  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  just  laid  upon  her  deathbed, 
and  the  young  man  at  Nain  being  carried  to  his 
grave,  might  seem  insufficient  per  se  to  prove  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  the  keys  of  death  in  His  hands, 
but  the  fourth  day  of  death  and  the  probabla 
putridity  of  Lazarus'  corpse  are  more  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Lord  is  King,  and  can  and  will 
raise  in  some  way  all  that  are  in  the  dust  of  death. 
He  had  chosen  death  and  the  sepulchre  as  HU 
special  battlefield,— the  evangelist  had  ample  facts 
from  which  he  made  selection  with  reference  alike 
to'  blindness  and  death,  and  in  both  cases,  as  well 
as  in  the  bread  sign  and  the  Bethesda  '  Sabbath 
cure,'  he  apparently  chose  the  incidents  for  the  sake 
of  the  discourses  with  which  they  were  followed, 
and  which  he  remembered  so  well.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  the  weight  of  this  argu- 
ment that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  parsimonious  in 
describing  specific  miracles,  though  it  records  the 
fact  of  their  abundance  (20">-  »).  Further,  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  which  declares  that  the 
miraculous  is  a  kind  of  evidence  far  inferior  to 
that  of  intuition  and  personal  recognition  of 
the  divine  in  Himself  (Jn  1414-").  The  miracle 
arrested  attention,  but  it  was  still  in  the  region 
of  the  natural  and  sensuous,  and  appealed  rather 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  higher  con- 
science or  to  the  spirit.  The  most  startling  and 
dramatic  scenes,  including,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
temptation,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  portents 
of  the  crucifixion,  are  shorn  of  those  mysterious 
accompaniments  which  are  desired  by  the  miracle- 
loving  multitude,  and  might  be  described  as  the 
unhistorical  accretion  of  years.  After  prolonged 
pondering  of  the  problem,  we  are  convinced  it 
might  be  urged  that  there  is  more  of  the  mythical 
lustre  overspreading  the  Synoptio  narrative,  more 
of  the  imaginative  setting,  and  the  solitary  un- 
corroborated event  or  teaching  in  both  Mt  and  Lk 
than  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  more  of  the 
pictorial  and  even  dramatic  presentation  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mk  than  in  either  of  them,  and  still  more 
than  in  the  stern  self  •  repression  and  spiritual 
recollections  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Love. 

B.  Schenkel  (Charakterbud  Jesu,  §  ii.,  and  else- 
where throughout  his  able  work),  Hase,  Kenan, 
Ritschl,  and  others,  have  emphasized  the  absence 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  that  progressive  mental 
and  official  development  of  the  character  and 
Messianic  claim  of  Jesus  alleged  to  be  discoverable 
in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  But  if  the  Preacher 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  identified  Himself 
with  'righteousness,'  and  declared  that,  by  pene- 
trating the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  He  could  and 
would  dispose  of  the  final  destinies  of  individuals ; 
if  He  was  hailed  as  the  Holy  One  of  God  by  the 
demoniacs  (Mk),  and  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
(Lk)  aroused  inveterate  hatred  by  a  double  claim 
to  Messianic  dignity  and  to  an  obnoxious  uni- 
versalism, — there  is  not  much  room  for  develop- 
ment after  that,  especially  when  the  three  Gospels 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  Heavenly  Voice 
which  accompanied  His  baptism  by  John,  and  His 
subsequent  transfiguration,  as  the  climax  of  Hii 
Galilsean  ministry.  We  are  not  concerned  to  deny 
the  development  of  Jesus  from  His  birth  to  the 
twelfth  and  afterwards  to  the  thirtieth  year  of 
His  life.  Enough  has  been  told  to  discruninaw 
His  infancy  finally  from  that  of  the  later  legend! 
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of  Buddha,  or  the  precocities  and  monstrosities 
of  the  non-canonical  Gospels  of  the  Infancy.'  The 
originality  of  Jesus  leaves  no  room  to  think 
that  either  John  the  Baptist  or  Philo,  Hillel  or 
Gamaliel,  contributed  anything  to  His  mental 
resources  or  to  His  Messianic  rOle.  He  knew  His 
own  mind,  and  followed  it  throughout,  allowing 
the  voice  of  the  Father  and  the  foreordained  un- 
folding of  human  need  and  inquiry  to  determine 
the  successive  phases  of  revelation.  While  He  was 
waiting  for  God,  God  was  working  in  all  things  to 
the  unveiling  of  His  own  true  nature  and  the  vin- 
dication of  His  love  to  the  uttermost.  There 
appears  to  be  quite  a  parallel,  if  not  a  richer, 
development  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  other 
three.  There  is  a  wide  space  between  the  language 
addressed  to  Kathanael  (14S)  and  that  to  Philip  on 
the  night  of  the  passion :  '  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,'  etc.  ;  between  the  elementary  in- 
structions given  to  Nicodemus  (31"1')  touching  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  new  life,  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  consisting  of 
regenerated  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  sublime  teaching  of  the  '  good  Shepherd,'  the 
mutual  indwelling  of  the  Vine  and  its  branches 
(ch.  16) ;  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
would  go  unto  the  Father,  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
'  come  again  to  them '  in  the  power  and  presence 
of  the  Comforter.  Almost  every  school  of  criticism 
admits  a  momentous  advance  after  the  close  of 
ch.  12.  Those  whom  He  had  gathered  out  of  the 
world,  those  who  at  length  had  come  to  believe  in 
the  mission  of  the  Lord,  are  set  forth  at  length 
as  face  to  face  with  each  other,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cross,  in  the  coronation  of  sacrifice,  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  and  death.  A  higher  strain  of  in- 
struction pervades  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  that 
current  in  the  Synoptic  tradition— one  more  adapted 
to  the  solitary  inquirers,  or  to  a  knot  of  carping 
and  critical  priests,  or  to  the  society  of  His  own 
disciples  at  great  crises  of  their  spiritual  history, 
or  to  angry  sticklers  for  their  own  customs  when 

Ereparing  their  final  and  deadly  assault  upon  His 
fe,  than  to  the  ordinary  and  miscellaneous  groups 
at  the  lake  side  or  on  the  hill  slopes  of  Galilee. 
However,  the  contrast  does  not  interfere  with 
the  historicity  of  either  account.  The  progressive 
aspects  of  each  group  of  revelations  is  obviously 
the  result  of  the  different  susceptibilities  of  His 
audience  and  their  power  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
His  teaching.  In  the  case  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
this  is  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
reporter  is  throughout  one  intense,  perfervid,  yet 
contemplative  spirit,  who  received  from  the  in- 
finite fulness  of  the  God -incarnate — knowing  Him 
to  be  this — just  the  impression  which  he  alone 
could  receive,  and  in  some  degree  record  for  after 
generations. 

y.  The  Gnostic  element  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as 
distinct  from  the  Synoptic  narratives,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  carry  this  document  from  the  close  of  the 
1st  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  to  the  great  dis- 
aragement  of  its  biographical  and  autoptic  value, 
liegfried,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavours  to  establish 
an  influence  from  Philo  of  Alexandria  upon  the 
entire  literature  of  NT,  upon  Mt  and  Ja  as  well  as 
on  Hebrews  and  the  Johannine  writings.  Thoma 
has  maintained  a  similar  thesis.  He  even  fastens 
on  Valentinus,  as  Baur  had  done  on  Marcion,  to  re- 
date  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  so  obtain,  a  fortiori, 
a  plunge  down  into  the  2nd  cent,  for  the  Johannine 
books.  This  kind  of  criticism  overshoots  itself. 
Both  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  and  the  1st  and  2nd  cents. 
A.D.  were  seething  with  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  blending  of  Hel.  and  Oriental  ideas,  of  Gr.  and 
Heb.  philosophy  and  phrase.  There  is  no  need  to 
come  down  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  under- 
stand the  phraseology  of  Col  or  Hebrews,  the 


letters  of  Ignatius  or  Barnabas,  or  the  Wisdom  oi 
Solomon.  Specific  terms,  such  as  'Logos,'  'Life,' 
and  '  Light,'  were  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  a 
richer  connotation  than  before.  The  special  con- 
trast between  the  Synoptists  and  John,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  latter,  has  been  pressed,  as 
though  Jn  had  thus  received  the  hall-mark  of  the 
end  of  2nd  cent.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
creation  of  the  whole  world  by  the  Logos  or  Son 
is  affirmed  or  repudiated  by  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Does  it  recognize  the  dualistic  view  of  the  source 
of  good  more  than  do  the  Synop.  Gospels  t  Surely 
the  latter  give  us  more  references  to  the  malice, 
mischief,  and  kingdom  of  Satan,  of  darkness  and 
demonism,  than  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  never 
refers  to  demoniac  energy.  There  is  nothing  more, 
on  the  other  hand,  than  a  vague  side  reference  to 
the  Creation  in  the  Synoptics  (Mk  10*).  Such  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  explicit  with 
reference  to  Creation  as  r&rra  Si  oi>ro0  eyivcro 
(Jn  1*),  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  matter  ($  #Xi>) 
or  any  other  element  in  the  kIxt/xos  is  excepted  from 
the  rdrra,  which  owe  absolutely  their  genesis  to 
the  Logos.  The  non-interpenetrating  character- 
istics of  'light'  and  'darkness'  is  not  asserted. 
The  power  of  'darkness'  is  not  chaotic  or  anarchic, 
but  represents  simply  the  negation  of  'light.' 
'Darkness'  is  not  impenetrable  to  'light.'  The 
element  of  will  or  moral  nature  enters  into  the 
conditions  of  its  permanence.  The  idea  of  i 
irovripbt  belongs  rather  to  the  Synop.  than  Johan. 
representations;  see  Mt  5*1  6U  13",  Lk  11M.  S. 
Davidson  considered  that  Jesus  (Jn  17')  did  not 
'pray  for  the  world,'  because  the  x&r/tof  was 
hopelessly  beyond  the  region  of  conversion  or  the 
power  of  prayer.  This  interpretation  seems  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  lffl  3Ilf  4°  &*-a  8U  12"  16», 
and  even  with  the  context  of  the  assertion, '  I  pray 
not  for  the  world,'  in  which  the  Lord  prays  (v.") 
for  those  who  should  believe  on  Him  through  the 
word  of  His  disciples,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
great  consummation  of  His  own  mission,  'that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me.' 
This  is  the  final  purpose  of  the  Lord's  intercession 
for  His  disciples.  We  admit  that  pervading  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  class  of  references  to  an 
elect  kingdom  of  susceptible  souls  to  be  found 
throughout  the  world,  '  the  other  sheep '  of  10", 
cf.  3M- "  18",  which  suggest  the  wideness  of  God's 
mercy,  and  also  the  inscrutable  and  boundless 
depths  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  extent  of  the 
invisible  and  omnipotent  graces  affecting  human 
destiny  and  counteracting  human  perversity  and 
corruption.  This  is  not  Gnosticism,  but  one  of 
the  great  teachings  of  Divine  Revelation  in  the 
God-man.  A  Docetic  element  is  charged  upon 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Gnostic  Ebionitism  of 
the  2nd  cent,  is  referred  to  as  its  source,  and  the 
later  supposed  date  is  assigned  on  this  ground  to 
the  whole  class  of  representation  ;  but  the  Johan. 
writings,  and  especially  the  Gospel,  are  the  most 
decidedly  pronounced  anti-Docetic  documents  in 
NT.  They  speak  of  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  Man  with  intentional  emphasis.  Thus  the 
father,  mother,  brothers  of  Jesus  are  spoken  of  ; 
the  weariness,  thirst,  tears,  inward  groanings,  per- 
sonal affections,  dress,  food,  spittle,  touch,  flesh, 
blood,  bones,  wounded  side,  are  severally  men- 
tioned. He  was  '  made  flesh,'  i.e.  full  humanity  ; 
His  dead  body  was  partially  embalmed,  His  rai- 
ment was  divided  among  the  soldiers.  After  His 
resurrection  He  was  prepared  to  take  broiled  fish 
and  honey  and  bread.  We  do  not  admit  a  treat- 
ment of  the  supposed  phantasmic  appearances  or 
disappearances  of  the  Lord  (7"  8*  10"  18()  as 
Gnostic  or  Docetic  in  the  Fourth,  when  similar 
events  are  recorded  in  the  Synop.  Gospels,  e.g. 
Lk  4,  as  well  as  the  walking  on  the  water  and  th« 
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walk  to  Emmaus.  Hilgenfeld  has  laid  stress  on 
a  translation  his  theory  has  demanded,  that  in 
8**-  **  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  refer  to  '  the  father 
of  the  devil,'  and  so  to  the  origination  of  the  devil 
by  some  inferior  god,  like  the  Jehovah  of  OT  as 
imagined  by  the  Ophites.  The  whole  of  this 
contention  has  been  taken  up  favourably  by  the 
advocates  of  the  2nd  cent.  date.  It  proceeds  from 
unwillingness  to  recognize  that  the  Gospel  places 
the  difference  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  children  of  the  devil,  not  in  primordial  differ- 
ence of  essence,  but  in  the  will  of  man  (see  Godet's 
Introd.  vol.  L  182  ff.). 

-  4.  The  phenomena  of  the  Johan.  discourses  un- 
questionably introduce  us  to  a  new  atmosphere, 
and  to  a  place  and  audience  different  from  those  of 
the  Synoptics.  This  is  not  finally  explained  by 
the  frequent  suggestion  that  the  Synoptics  repre- 
sent our  Lord  as  addressing  the  multitudes  in 
Galilee,  and  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  individuals,  or  with  small 
groups  of  His  disciples, — because,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  see  that  the  great  controversy  of  ch.  6  was  con- 
ducted-in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  and  those 
of  cbs.  5  and  10  were  held  with  large  and  excited 
groups  in  the  temple  courts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  Synoptic  discourse  on  the  last  things  was 
addressed  to  only  four  of  the  twelve  disciples. 
Moreover,  the  comparison  of  Mt  5-7  with  Lk  6 
shows  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  recondite  instructions  addressed 
at  the  first — and  in  the  main — to  the  inner 
circle  of  the  disciples.  The  same  features  are 
observed  in  the  special  discourse  to  the  twelve 
disciples  in  Mt  10,  and  correspond  with  much 
similar  instruction  given  to  the  seventy  disciples 
in  Lk  101*1*.  We  cannot  account  for  these  differ- 
ences of  style  and  subject-matter  on  such  easy 
terms.  A  considerable  element  of  subjective  choice 
is  distinctly  claimed  by  the  author  on  two  occa- 
sions. He  selected  his  materials  from  copious 
accumulations,  out  of  a  wide  range  of  memory 
and  of  tradition.  The  reporter  put  them  together 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  would  evoke 
confidence  in  the  Messiah-functions  and  divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus  (20°  and  21").  Some  of  the  most 
'  Johannine '  utterances  are  likewise  to  be  found  in 
Mt  11",  Lk  10"*-.  Moreover,  every  great  claim 
made  by  our  Lord  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  antici- 
pated by  the  direct  or  implied  teaching  of  the  re- 
ported sayings,  and  the  miracles  and  parables  of 
the  Synoptics.  The  diction  of  these  sayings  is 
different  from  that  of  the  earlier  narratives,  though 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difference,  and  to 
ignore  a  very  fundamental  element  of  the  problem. 
We  have  already  seen  how  much  common  matter 
(here  is  in  these  four  documents.  Many  proverbial 
sayings  or  startling  apothegms,  found  in  the  Three, 
are  not  absent  from  the  Fourth,  though  they  are 
given  in  fresh  connexions.  The  strain  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  Jesus  appears  frequently  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative,  though  given  there  when 
our  Lord  was  concerned  with  the  judgment  of 
men,  and  foreboding  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  solution 
of  this  great  problem,  tills  at  least  is  shown  to  be 

Srobable,  that  there  was  from  the  first  a  twofold, 
ouble- sided  strain  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  on 
which  minds  of  oongenial  and  susceptible  charac- 
teristics would  and  did  lav  hold,  with  verbal 
tenarity^when  brought  into  intimate  relation  with 
Him.  This  corresponds  with  analogous  pheno- 
mena in  other  regions  of  biographical  record.  Only 
by  blending  these  and  some  dissimilar  elements 
can  we  obtain  the  approximate  portraiture.  We 
need  to  combine  the  commonplace  representa- 
tion of  the  man  S«  crates  by  the  matter-of-fact 
Xenophon,  and  even  the  lampoon  of  the  Sophists 


in  the  comic  satire  of  Aristophanes,  with  Plato's 
ideal  of  the  great  teacher,  martyr,  citizen, 
and  philosopher,  before  we  have  the  hUtorie 
Socrates  on  our  canvas.  In  like  manner  we  arc 
bound  to  take  account  of  the  Pauline  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  the  'unwritten 
words,'  the  threefold  type  of  the  Synoptists,  and 
above  all,  that  representation  which  in  this  GosptJ 
presses  most  near  to  that  portion  of  His  conscious 
ness  wherein  He  communes  with  the  Father  anc 
with  Himself.  In  these  conversations  and  soli- 
loquies the  subjective  element  of  the  reporter  it 
more  conspicuous  than  elsewhere.  The  prince  of 
biographers  is  he  who  is  able  to  gather  up  the 
spirit  and  gist  of  a  long  conversation  or  discourse, 
and  present  it  in  the  words  of  the  Master  Himself. 
This  is  exactly  what  John  seems  to  have  done,  and 
thus  he  brings  us  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
great  historic  reality — '  historic,'  i.e.  not,  as  often 
implied,  on  purely  non-supernatural  lines,  but  in 
the  sense  of  objective  fact. 

The  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  urge  that  the  writer,  alike  in  his  prologue 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Lord's  words  in  the  epilogue, 
and  in  the  first  Ep.,  adopts  a  style  of  expression 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Nathanael  and 
Nicodemus,  Mary  and  Martha,  Caiaphas  and  Pilate, 
the  blind  man  and  John  the  Baptist,  corresponding 
in  diction  so  closely  with  the  phraseology  of  Jesus, 
as  to  suggest  that  the  Greek  words  of  all  the 
speakers,  including  the  Lord  Himself,  are  nothing 
else  than  St.  John's  own  strongly  characterized 
vocabulary  and  diction.  Some  of  the  most  acute 
and  learned  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  have  not  hesitated  practically  to  admit 
this  contention.  Watkins  (in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
and  in  his  article  on  the  same  theme  in  Smith's 
DIP)  has  maintained  the  possibility  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  has  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  by  the  simple  theory  of  translation 
from  an  Aramaic  original.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  discourses  nave  undergone  this  process 
of  translation.  There  is  a  distinct  tradition  to  a 
similar  effect  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  The  same  peculiarity  must  be  held 
equally  possible  in  Mk  and  Lk.  And  many  of  the 
difficulties  are  surmounted  in  the  present  case  by 
the  theory  of  the  translation  of  words  uttered  in 
Aramaic  into  the  Greek  of  Jn,  which,  having  been 
built  up  through  long  years,  enabled  him  to  make 
use  of  it  in  representing  the  words  of  others, 
and  then  he  may  have  adopted  the  same  favourite 
terms,  and  a  somewhat  similar  construction  of 
sentences  on  all  occasions.  But  we  cannot  admit 
that  this  hypothesis  completely  satisfies  the  facta 
of  the  case. 

«.  The  diction  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  biographer. 
There  are  peculiarities  of  diction,  vocabulary,  and 
structure  which  are  certainly  adopted  by  this 
writer — Gr.  words  are  used  by  him  and  by  no 
other,  some  of  which  are  somewhat  uncommon, 
such  as  irrXtifia,  dswvrd-ywrot,  fkPfxlxma,  yXttrvi- 
nopow,  taxpitt*,  SISvftot,  trixpUw,  6p4fiuarm, 
k4j>iw.,  KciKkvfiirrfa,  mrrlip,  xpocalryft.  But  in  respect 
of  special  vocabulary  Jn  does  not  differ  from  other 
writers  of  NT.  Again,  there  is  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness manifested  in  Gospel  and  Epistle  for  certain 
special  and  almost  technical  words, — which  by 
frequent  repetition  acquire  a  deeper  meaning, — 
such  as  atut  (23  times),  tofa  (42),  tbafim  (78), 
paprvpla  (47),  yinlxrKttr  (68),  wvmitia  (98),  nuuim 
(17  times).  It  is  also  clear  that  the  writer  adopted 
a  Semitic  connotation  for  l  in  the  ml  which  be 
makes  do  ample  duty  for  the  various  connective 
particles  of  the  Gr.  tongue.  A  common  pheno- 
menon in  the  Johannine  writings  is  simple  juxta- 
position of  sentences,  often  producing  by  the  mete 
use  of  koI,  and  in  fact  sometimes  without  it,  an  ad- 
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▼creative,  concessive,  or  peculiar  emphasis  (l4  15" 
8"  5*).  The  very  common  antithesis  of  /th  and  tt 
is  almost  dropped,  and  cai  repeatedly  made  to 
represent  Si.  It  is  curious  that  the  writer,  after 
using  \6yot  in  ch.  1,  subsequently  drops  it  and 
never  puts  it  into  the  lips  of  Jesus.  It  recurs  in 
the  1  Ep.  (ch.  1)  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  there- 
fore becomes  clear  by  this  and  many  other  passages 
and  peculiarities  that  the  author  had  a  Greek 
diction  somewhat  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he  used 
when  following  his  own  lines  of  meditation  or 
narrative.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  our 
Lord  no  fewer  than  145  words  which  he  never  uses 
in  his  own  person.  Thirty -eight  of  these  are  found 
also  in  the  Synop.  account  of  our  Lord's  discourses. 
A  similar  peculiarity  of  expression  or  construction 
is  reserved  by  the  writer  for  Jesus,  but  never 
adopted  by  himself.  There  are  nine  peculiarities 
of  our  Lord's  diction,  such  as  the  reduplicated 
'  Amen,'  which  are  peculiar  to  Jn  and  never  found 
elsewhere.  There  are  600  words  which  are  freely 
used  by  him  in  his  own  portions  of  the  Gospel  or 
in  the  words  of  one  or  other  of  the  interlocutors, 
which  he  never  attributes  to  our  Lord,  so  that 
the  phenomena  of  translation  still  leave  some 
problems  to  be  solved  by  closer  investigation. 
That  there  was  a  oertain  amount  of  translation 
is  obvious,  and  some  strong  subjective  element  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  cannot 
be  ignored;  but  an  effort  must  have  been  made 
to  conserve  the  sacred  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
a  phraseology  which  was  supposed  especially 
adapted  to  represent  and  enshrine  the  original 
utterances  of  the  Master.  This  becomes  more 
obvious  when  the  evangelist  frequently  comes  into 
direct  communication  with  his  reader :  when  he 
speaks  in  proprid  persona  occasionally  he  offers  a 
commentary  on  the  words  of  our  Lord,  perhaps 
even  an  expansion  along  oertain  lines  of  his  own,  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  which,  though  he  caught  them 
(and  even  transferred  them  into  Gr.),  he  had  not 
fully  comprehended.  These  contrasts  between  the 
writer's  memories  and  his  explanations,  both  of  the 
narrative  and  of  the  discourse,  deserve  far  more 
attention  than  they  have  received. 

The  surpassing  majesty  of  the  Prologue  (1,-M) 
indicates  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  inter- 
penetrated, overwhelmed  with  the  effect  produced 
by  his  contact  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Clearly,  he  could  think  of  Him  as  nothing  less 
than  "the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,'  as  the 
Agent  by  whom  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth 
broke  upon  the  world,— and  yet  he  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  i  0t6t  and  the  XA701  as  divine 
element  in  Jesus,  although  in  the  same  breath 
declaring  an  identity  between  them.  The  Word, 
said  he,  was  '  in  the  beginning,'  and  '  with  God,' 
and  yet '  was  God.'  It  was  '  the  Word '  by  whom 
'all  things'  came  into  being.  The  Word  was 
both  the  source  and  the  sphere  of  life,  of  that  life 
which  was  light.  All  the  light  which  had  ever 
flashed  into  the  darkness,  and  which  the  darkness 
was  too  gross  to  admit,  was  the  beaming  of  His 
face.  This  conflict  with  the  darkness  resulted 
In  most  tragical  issues.  Nevertheless,  this  Word 
at  length  came  into  the  world,  and  did  so  along 
fresh  lines,  not  merely  as  eminent  in  all  life  and 
light,  but  as  a  fully  constituted  humanity — 'flesh.' 
From  this  point  onward  he  proceeded  to  show 
how  the  soliloquies  and  words  of  Jesus  fell  upon 
his  sensitive  and  susceptible  soul,  as  belonging 
rather  to  eternity  than  to  time,  as  voices  which 
had  in  them  an  infinity  of  meaning  and  of  truth. 
He  selected  a  few  only  of  these  for  description  and 
comment,  and  they  grew  in  weight  and  wonder 
till  he  laid  down  the  pen.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  the  Lord  did  not  write,  and  could  not 


have  written,  the  Prologue.  The  logical  exordium 
the  sublime  climax,  were  neither  in  our  Lord's  ow. 
manner  nor  in  His  own  phrase,  as  afterwards  re- 
ported by  the  evangelist.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
comparison  must  be  reserved  for  some  other  place, 
but  a  brief  treatment  of  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
passages  may  be  attempted. 

{.  The  incommensurability  between  the  writer 
and  his  theme.  We  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  writer  in  the  following  passages : — 1*  2^,K  n 
ts-jt  318-u.  a  possibly  M'w  4*"'  51'*  6*-  *■  •*•  •*  7"0- " 
8».  *>  97.  a  iQ<ta  u«.  13.  o-u.  a.  u  12i«. S3. «7-«  possibly 

12*»-M  131-6.  U.9S-W  1617-M  17*  Jgi.  ».  14.  M.  «  igii.  Si.  28.  »-<? 

2o».n  21*.  a-*  These  passages  are  independent  of 
pure  narrative,  and  are  selected  mainly  because  the 
writer  essays  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  secret 
sentiment  of  the  disciples  or  of  others,  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  narrative  itself,  but  still  more 
because  of  the  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  make 
more  obvious  the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
when  the  wisdom  of  his  interpretation,  though 
doubtless  up  to  a  point  conveying  a  deep  or  an 
obvious  meaning,  is  not  equal  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  report.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  indicated 
here.  2*  'But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his 
body,'  was  doubtless  a  natural  inference  of  a 
believer  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  death  to  which  the  Sadducean  party  would  in 
the  main  condemn  Him.  The  first  notes  of  the 
death-peal  were  sounded  in  the  temple.  The 
departure  of  Jesus  from  Jerus.  was  proof  of  the 
kind  of  reception  which  the  great  Propnet  received 
from  '  his  own '  as  soon  as  '  darkness '  set  itself  to 
quench  the  new  'light.'  This  was  one  and  the 
nearest  interpretation.  Bat  with  all  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  believing  men, 
and  of  the  rapidity — the '  three  days ' — in  which  the 
new  body  and  temple  rose  into  spiritual  splendour 
and  sufficiency,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
evangelist  sounded  or  grasped  all  the  significance 
of  the  weighty  words.  The  question  whether  3M 
or w-n,  and  again t4rM,  are  expansions  of  the  remem- 
bered and  cited  words  of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  in 
the  explanatory  terms  of  the  evangelist,  cannot  be 
discussed  here,  yet  would  not  have  arisen  if  criticism 
had  not  recognized  in  both  places  the  subtle  differ- 
ence between  the  individuality  of  the  evangelist 
and  the  style  of  each  of  his  masters.  The  frequent 
reference  to  'the  hour*  of  Jesns,  as  in  7"  8*- "  10", 
suggests  the  knitted,  anxious  brow  of  the  evangel- 
ist as  he  watched  the  approach  of  crisis,  and  the 
mysterious  deliverance  of  the  Lord  from  the 
malice,  the  arrest,  the  stones  of  His  enemies.  It 
is  curious  that  many  of  the  chief  puzzles  of  exegesis 
are  to  be  found  in  the  evangelist  s  own  comment  or 
narrative.  By  far  the  most  difficult  theological 
crux  is  7**,  which  yields  perhaps  its  treasure  up  to 
patient  inquiry ;  but  the  statement  of  the  passage 
is  entirely  due  to  'John,'  viz.,  that  'until  Jesus 
was  glorified '  the  Holy  Spirit  leas  not,  had  not 
been  ('  given '  or  '  manifested ').  This  assertion  is 
apparently  discordant  with  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  of  John  himself.  It  was 
a  question  of  'more*  or  ' less,'  not  a  contrast  be- 
tween nothing  and  something.  The  fulness  or 
splendour  of  the  new  dispensation  varies  with  the 
vital  truth  and  revelation  of  God  wherewith  He 
energizes  in  the  consciousness  and  even  below  the 
consciousness.  The  contrast  between  the  quicken- 
ing of  intelligence  under  the  OT,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesns,  is  so  great  as  to 
account  for  John's  words,  and  a  fortiori  the  con- 
trast between  the  ministry  of  the  synagogue  and 
the  ascended  Lord.  The  evangelist  makes  a  great 
and  unintentional  revelation  of  himself  in  131*1. 
His  mind  must  have  been  working  in  flights  of 
unparalleled  ecstasy  when  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey the  impression  which  the  feet- washing  had 
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made  upon  him.  But  the  style  of  the  passage,  the 
assumption  of  co-ordinate  emotions  in  the  Dosora 
of  Jesus,  and  the  motives  not  verbally  revealed 
differ  profoundly  from  the  diction  and  methot 
of  thought  of  the  Lord  Himself.  St  John  was  able 
to  represent  the  tones  of  the  '  eternal  now '  when 
recording  the  words  of  Jesus,  but  when  he  tried  to 
reflect  the  motives  or  inner  spirit  of  Christ  he 
could  find  no  adequate  language. 

The  purport  of  the  Gospel  and  the  plan  and 
classification  of  its  subject  •  matter  have  been 
variously  presented  by  successive  critics  and  com- 
mentators from  Lampe  of  Utrecht  (1724)  to  the 
present  hour  under  the  handling  of  Reuss,  Godet, 
Luthardt,  Thoma,  and  Beyschlag.  Because  the 
structure  of  this  very  wonderful  book  reveals 
a  gathering  intensity  of  meaning,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  events  a  climacteric  forte,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  broad  outline  of  the  chronology 
has  been  tampered  with  in  either  historical 
or  theological  interests.  Many  of  the  lives  of 
our  greatest  men  naturally  arrange  themselves 
in  epochs,  great  opportunities,  deep  sayings  of 
historic  significance,  crises,  tragedies — as,  e.g.,  those 
of  Socrates,  Csesar,  Buddha,  Luther,  William  of 
Orange.  _  Now,  if  we  can  accept  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  most  unsympathetic  narrator 
would  unconsciously  sift  material,  and  gather 
climax,  and  glow  with  dramatic  intensity  in  spite 
of  himself.  The  Synoptic  narrative,  with  its  most 
solemn  and  far-reaching  suggestions,  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  everywhere 
presupposes  the  existence  of  the  wider  and  more 
copious  detail.  It  lays  down  firmly  the  chrono- 
logical points,  between  which  it  is  not  impossible 
to  show  that  the  vistas  of  miracle,  parable,  self- 
revelation  open  out.  The  non-obtruded  but  certain 
septenary  arrangement,  the  gathering  of  the  glory 
as  the  story  moves  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the 
poetic  framework  showing  that  from  the  great 
deep  to  the  great  deep  it  goes,  does  not  disturb 
its  true  proportions  of  credible  and  realizable 
fact. 

V-  The  order  of  the  thought  due  to  the  evangelist. 
— We  will  make  some  attempt  to  show  what  is  the 
actual  order  of  the  thought,  whether  intentional 
or  not,  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist.  As  many 
writers  show  careful  and  subtle  alliteration  in 
their  prose,  rhythm  and  accentuation  in  their 
poetry,  without  any  consciousness  on  their  part, 
so  the  progress  of  the  thought  comes  into  view 
with  the  evolution  of  the  life  and  self-revelation. 

A.  Proem,  chs.  1-4  contain  specimen!  of  the  nature  end 
method  of  the  Lord— drat  manifestation!  of  the  Logos  Incarnate 
to  His  own,  to  Israel,  and  the  world. — L  Prologue,  1 W*.  Explana- 
tion of  the  astonishing  phenomena  which  Jn  proceeds  to  record. 
Jesus  is  all  that  Synoptists  endeavoured  to  prove,  vis.  Messiah, 
Son  of  Ood,  Bon  of  Man  ;  but  to  St.  John  He  is  aU  this,  because 
He  is  the  incarnation  of  '  the  Word,'  v.",  who  is  in  the  beginning 
'  with  Ood '  and  '  Ood,'  and  has  been  variously  manifested  and 
active  before  the  Incarnation,  in  nature,  prophecy,  conscience, 
and  grace. 

1l  The  testimonies  of  the  forerunner,  11M4. 
ilL  The  testimony  of  the  first  witnesses,  1»M1. 
iv.  The  testimony  of  two  great  signs,  2-S*. 
v.  Revelation  of  heavenly  things  and  the  new  life  and  re- 
demption ;  meaning  of  the  whole  revelation,  8*21. 
vL  The  final  testimony  of  the  great  seer,  8S**. 
vii.  The  ministry  of  the  Lord  beyend  the  limits  of  the  theo- 
cracy, the  Life-giver,  the  Prophet,  and  Saviour,  4'-*». 
vi!L  The  summation  of  the  Oalwean  ministry,  4<"f. 

B.  The  conflict  of  the  Logos  Incarnate  with  His  own  people, 
down  to  the  signing  of  the  death-warrant,  chs.  6-11. 

L  Christ  (a)  the  source  of  life  and  healing  to  bodv  and  soul, 
of  sabbatic  rest  and  of  resurrection  glory,  (b)  the  wit- 

nesses to  these  claims,  5*>-«.  '  w 

IL  Christ  sustains  the  life  of  which  He  is  the  source,  fll-n. 
(«) I  The  signs  (on  land  and  sea)  of  creative  power  and  love, 
a»*.  (6)  The  Interpretation  of  the  signs,  6&«.  (c)  Effect- 
increase  of  enmity  and  intensifying  of  faith,  0*"L  «w.. 

Ill  The  truth.  Dramatic  scenes ;  conflicting  parties,  with 
%mrderous  designs,  thwarted,  including  the  story  of  the 
adulteress,  7-HH. 

tr.  The  light  of  the  world  (p*-90)  vindicated  by  word  and 


sign  The  correlative  Giver  of  sight  as  well  as  light,  with  oo» 
fUcting  issues. 

v.  The  Shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Ood,  101-11. 

vL  Identity  of  essence  and  function  with  the  Father  (10>M) 
where  the  assumption  is  challenged  and  vindicated  by  word  ant 
sign. 

vii.  (a)  The  vanquisher  of  death  and  Hades  (lii-sn,  ad  the 
claim  to  be  the  '  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

(6)  The  different  effect  produced  upon  different  clissea, 
especially  on  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  ban  of  ooodetxma- 

tion  confirmed  and  published. 
O.  The  close  of  the  public  ministry. 

v  }  .^.i8**4  •*  l0TB       6-ratitude,  and  the  presage  of  tftw 

Dunal,  la1-**. 

U.  The  diverse  effects  of  the  sign,  12*-". 
UL  The  challenge  of  the  authorities,  lgia-u. 
iv.  The  request  of  the  Greeks  and  the  reply  of  Jesus,  includ- 
ing the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  and  throojrh  death,  and 
the  anticipation  of  Oethsemane, 

Last  words,  and  the  reflections  of  the  evangelist,  UfMS. 

D.  The  final  manifestation  of  the  Word  Incarnate  as  lose 

unto  the  uttermost,  chs.  18-17. 

L  The  inner  glorification  of  the  perfect  love  to  His  own 
disciples —  L  Self-abandoning  service,  while  simultaneously 
giving  the  highest  expression  of  His  divine  ~"»>— i— <on  and 
His  dod-consaousness,  18i-». 

ii.  Followed  by  the  exclusion  of  the  faithless  disciple.  'It 
WftB  night,*  lS^-™. 

UL  The  last  conversation  and  discourse.  (1)  The  gloriftcatioa 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  its  great  demand  on  the  disciples, 
lgn-as.  (2)  The  question  of  Simon  Peter  and  its  terrible  response 
and  sublime  oonsolations  (13*>-14<).  (5)  The  question  of 
Thomas— bringing  out  the  reply,  that  He,  by  death,  was  their 
way  to  the  Father,  14*-7.  (4)  The  question  of  Philip,  with 
greater  revelations  and  the  promise  of  the  greater  works,  14<m. 


(6)  The  question  of  Judas,  the  conditions  ot  His  self-manifesta- 
tion, 14»».  (6)  The  parable  of  the  Vweartlitebranches,  15><io. 
m  The Jesuits  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  disciples— bitter 


but  glorious,  16H-18".  (8)  The  promise  of  fhe  Paraclete,  lfJM». 
'8)  The  high-priestly  intercession  for  Himself,  for  His  disciples, 
'or  the  whole  Church,  17l».  ^ 


II.  The  more  outward  and  public  glorification  In  the 
18-19*1.— L  The  betrayal,  181 -u. 

IL  Examination  before  Annas,  with  tht  JiTomflture  and 
denial  of  Simon  Peter,  lgu-i. 

UL  The  Roman  trial,  presupposing  the  decision  of  the  8sa- 
hedrin,  lgM-18'*. 

iv.  The  crucifixion.   Love  unto  the  uttermost,  UP'-**, 
v  The  words  from  the  cross,  1««M». 

vL  The  side-piercing  and  the  burial,  ion-si. 

III.  The  final  glorification  and  the  Resurrection. 

(1)  The  evangelist's  own  personal  conviction,  201-*». 

(2)  The  manifestation  to  adoring  love,  20" -18. 

(31  The  manifestation  to  the  ten  disciples  and  others,  tOULst. 
(4)  The  manifestation  to  anxious  scepticism.  «H^*W  the  crv. 
My  Lord  and  my  Ood,'  20"-».  "        -«»  —  «r. 

(61  The  peace,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  O. 
((p^The  evangelist's  summation  of  His  argument  throughoos, 

IV.  The  Epilogue. 

(1)  The  manifestation  of  Himself  In  the  work  of  Hie,  tH-K 

(2)  The  service  of  love.  The  rehabUltatton  of,  and 
charge  given  to,  Simon  Peter,  21«-i». 

J 81  Special  manlfesUtibn  to  waiting  love,  S1«M». 
4)  Identification  of  the  author  by  subsequent  editors  with  toe 
clple  whom  Jesus  loved,  21*tt. 

By  whomsoever  this  marvellous  document  waa 
constructed,  it  is  unique  in  literature.  The  con- 
centration and  supernatural  fulness  of  the  subject- 
matter  —  sentence  within  sentence,  hint  within 
hint — reveals  worlds  of  reality  with  the  prodigality 
wherewith  Nature  surprises  us.  An  immensely 
difficult  task  has  been  successfully  finished  by  the 
simplest  means ;  the  Divine-Human  Christ  of  the 
Ep.  to  Hebrews  and  the  Christ  of  Bo  3  and  8  and 
1  Co  1-4  and  10-15,  of  Eph  and  Col,  nay,  the 
mysterious  personality  of  Rev  1-3,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  preacher  of  the  Sermon  and  the 
■ables  of  the  Sower,  the  Drag-net,  and  the 
xligal  Son ;  and  here  He  lives  before  us,  and 
there  is  no  inconsistency.  The  Supreme  Man  re- 
veals Himself,  still  without  comparison  or  analogy 
or  rival,  among  the  sons  of  men.  He  stands 
absolutely  alone,  yet  infinitely  near,  the  one  who 
sums  up  but  transcends  all  physical  and  physio- 
logical law.  All  attempts  to  account  for  the  docu- 
ment upon  principles  other  than  those  we  have 
contended  for,  every  hypothesis  made  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  there  to 
find  an  occasion  or  an  author,  must  be  pronounced 
to  have  failed,  and  we  fall  back  upon  the  menv*ile* 
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and  lave  of  the  first  generation  or  two  after  this 
at  revelation  bad  Seen  made.  It  is  bound  by 
ska  which  cannot  be  broken,  to  the  history, 
the  geography,  the  religion  of  the  day,  bat  tran- 
scends as  yet  all  mere  human  history  or  known 
ways  of  nature. 

VIL  LimuTUM.  —  The  translation  by  0.  R.  Gregory  of 
Luthardfs  St  John,  the  Author  of  At  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
enriched  by  a  voluminous  Uat  of  all  the  works  and  pamphlet! 
written  on  the  positive  and  negative  side  of  this  prolonged 
controversy,  from  E Vinson,  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  1792,  to 
Beyschlag  In  1875.  It  occupies  eighty  8vo  pages.  Cromble 
in  his  tr.  of  Meyer's  Comm.  on  Jn  has  furnished  an  ample 
catalogue  of  selected  works,  bearing  more  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion and  exegesis  of  the  text  than  on  the  controversy  about  its 
origin.  These  lists  were  oompleted  in  1878.  Watkins'  Bamp- 
ten  Ledum  have  carried  critical  and  classified  enumeration  to 
a  later  date.  A  digest  of  the  most  noteworthy  literature  and 
epoch-making  works  is  all  that  can  be  here  appended. 

Kvanson  (Ipswich,  1792),  with  insufficient  evidence,  gave  votoe 
to  a  rising  spirit  of  free-thinking  among  the  English  Deists  of 
an  earlier  part  of  the  oentnry  touching  the  *  dlssonanoe  of  the 
lour  evangelists,'  eta,  and  suggested  that  the  Fourth  was  the 
work  of  a  Platonist  of  the  2nd  oent  Evanson  was  replied  to  by 
no  other  than  Joseph  Priestley  and  by  James  Simpson,  and  again 
took  arms  in  1794  in  defence  of  his  thesis.  In  1798  Eckermann 
assailed  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  on  the  ground  of  the 
prominence  therein  given  to  miracles.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  discriminate  between  the  apost.  or  Johan. 
nucleus  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  which  be  thought  had  been 
added  by  later  hands.  Two  years  later,  Eckermann  retracted 
these  views,  1798.  Discussions  prevailed  between  Schmidt  and 
Bolton  as  to  the  original  language.  Syriao  or  Greek,  in  which 
the  Gospel  had  first  been  written.  In  1801  Vogel  wrote  a  vulgar 
book  In  which  he  gave  a  melodramatic  turn  to  the  oontroversyby 
bringing  the  author  of  the  Gospel  for  trial  at  the  Judgment  day. 
Lathardt-Gregory  enumerates  about  fifty  works  before  1820,  but 
no  deep  Impression  was  produced  until  the  oelebrated  theologian 
Bretschneider  issued  his  Modest  Enquiries  into  the  Genius 
and  Origin  of  the  Gospel  and  Spittle  of  John,  in  which  he 
gathered  to  a  point  all  the  doubts  that  bad  been  in  the  air  for  a 
generation.  He  was  ably  answered  by  Olshauaen,  Lucke,  and 
others,  and  admitted  that  his  doubts  were  resolved.  Schleier- 
macber  after  this  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  true  histori- 
cal character  of  the  Christ  of  John,  anticipating  views  which 
have  long  been  held  in  suspense.  For  several  years  the  posi- 
tions of  Bretschneider  were  reconsidered  by  positive  and 
negative  critics.  Paul  us,  de  Wette,  Sartorlus,  Stein,  E.  G. 
Bengel,  Haas's  different  editions  of  his  Learn  Jetu,  1829  and 
1834,  and  fifty  other  publications,  prepared  the  way  for  the  four 
edd.  of  the  celebrated  Lift  of  J  out  by  Strauss,  1886-1840,  with 
which  It  is  well  to  compare  Dot  Leben  Jetu  fur  dot  Deutsche 
Folk,  1864.  Neander'a  Life  of  Chritt  largely  contributed  to  the 
refutation  of  Strauss,  lust  as  the  latter  had  reduced  to  ridicule 
the  rationalistic  suti-supernaturalism  of  Paul  us.  Bruno  Bauer 
(1840)  made  it  clear  that  the  mythical  theory  could  not  explain 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  throughout  reveals  the  presence  of  a 
commanding  thinker,  who,  if  not  a  poet  of  distinct  romantio 
faculty,  must  have  been  a  wilful  forger.  Ebrard  and  others 
bandied  this  hypothesis  with  severity.  De  Wette,  Sohenkel 
(1840),  Beuas,  Schwegler  and  many  others,  grappled  with  special 
aspects  of  the  many-sided  controversy.  In  1840  the  highly 
important  Introd.  and  Comm.  of  Locke  of  Gottingen  appeared, 
followed  in  1862  by  bis  oelebrated  BinleUung  in  die  Offen- 
barung  dee  Johannes,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  is 
sustained  by  referring  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Presbyter.  Of. 
Luthardt,  De  Compositions  BvangeKi  Johannis.  Andrews 
Morton,  Genuineness  of  tht  four  Gospels,  1887-1848,  made  a 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  discussion  as  It  stood  before 
the  efforts  of  Baur  of  Tubingen.  The  latter  epoch-making  theo- 
logian commenced  his  assault  by  maintaining,  in  1844,  that  the 
Gospel  could  not  have  been  written  before  4.0,  100.  In  the 
Th.  Jahrb.  1846,  Zeller  pushed  the  date  forward  another 
decade.  Baur  wrote  Krit.  Untersuch.  uber  d.  Canon.  Evan- 
aeUen,  Binleit  in  d.  ST.  theoL  Wittenschaft  0850-61  of  Th. 
Jahrb.),  Las  Chritttnthum  und  d.  Christl  Kinht  d.  drei  trstm 
Jahrh.  (1868.  3rd  ed.  1868).  In  1864  he  replied  to  Luthardt, 
Ft.  Delltzsch,  Bruckner,  and  Hase,  who  had  disputed  his 
positions.  Hilgenfeld,  in  1854,  Dm  EvangeHen,  doe*  not 
consent  to  postpone  the  date  of  the  origin  beyond  a.d.  120-140. 
Schneider,  1864,  Die  Aechtheit  dee  Jn.  Bvangeliums  nach  den 
Ausseren  Zeugnissen,  made  an  able  reply  to  Baur*s  treatment 
of  the  Internal  evidence.  Boh ol ten,  Schilrer  (to  some  extent), 
Ebrard,  Luthardt  (with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  Clementines)  fought  the  issues  earnestly. 
In  1866  Jordan  Buoher  issued  his  Dee  Apostels  Johannes  Lehre 
torn  Logos,  nach  ihrtm  Wesm  und  Ursvrunge,  and  endeavoured 
to  identify  the  Logos  of  '  John '  and  Philo ;  and  in  1867  Baur 
again  replied.  The  date  of  the  last  passover  now  took  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  debate,  and  Tholuok  again  defended  the 
position  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  main  thesis  of  Baur  and 
Hilgenfeld  and  others  was  the  disoovery  of  a  system  of  Church 
organization  and  Christian  ideas  through  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel  could  alone  have  seen  the  light.  Baur  supposes  that  the 
Gospel  reveals  the  presence  of  the  2nd  cent.  Gnosis,  and  further, 
that  It  reflects  the  healing  of  a  conjectural  and  violent  schism 
between  the  Jerus.  apostles  and  St  Paul,  and  the  Churches 
which  derived  their  origin  and  tone  from  these  sources  respec- 
tively. The  two  tendencies  towards  Judaic  exolusiveness  on 
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the  one  hand  and  Pauline  universalism  on  the  other,  were  in- 
tensified by  Mardonitic  anti-Judaism  on  the  one  side  and  Mon- 
tanistic  revolt  against  the  Episcopate  on  the  other.  In  the 
writings  of  Baur  the  further  speculation  was  hazarded,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  oent.  a  tendency  towards  co- 
operation began  ;  that  the  Epp.  to  Col,  Eph,  Ti  and  Tit,  He,  and 
the  Bk.  of  Ac,  were  fabricated  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  the 
hostile  parties :  that  this  kospel  was  a  part  of  the  system  of 
forgeries  by  which  the  Oath.  Church  was  originated.  It  is 
supposed  that  an  unknown  writer  cunningly  suggested  that  he 
was  the  beloved  friend  of  Jesus  and  knew  His  Inmost  heart ; 
His  belief  in  the  theocracy,  that '  salvation  was  of  the  Jews,'  but 
that  God  was  '  a  Spirit' ;  that  among  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews 
the  buried  com  of  wheat  would  bring  forth  much  fruit.  This 
extraordinary  writer  was  ready  to  justify  the  Montanlstio 
realization  of  the  grace  of  the  Paraclete,  ana  also,  by  a  delicate 
series  of  modifications  of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  to  make  the 
passover  of  the  Jews  reach  its  climax  at  the  hour  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  he  sought,  moreover,  to  link  the  Christ  with  the 
AOTOS  of  a  popular  philosophy.  Every  line  of  the  Gospel  waa 
searched  for  confirmation  of  some  portion  of  the  hypothesis ; 
and  adverse  elements  were  cleverly  contrived  to  spread  out  the 
occasion  for  the  publication  of  the  spiritual  Gospel  The  strife 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  as  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Easter  festival  had  broken  out,  and  it  was  a  masterstroke 
to  show  that  one  of  the  Jerus.  apostles,  who  Is  traditionally  re- 
ported to  have  followed  the  Jewish  oelebration  on  the  14th  Nuan, 
the  day  preceding  the  crucifixion,  bad  actually  set  forth  the 
Identification  of  the  oruciflxion  of  Jesus  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  Lamb.  Baur  fixed  A.D.  170  as  the  date  when  this  astonish- 
ing feat  of  forgery,  ooncealed  polemic,  and  spiritual  manifesto, 
first  saw  the  light.  The  question  of  this  date  was  discussed  with 
great  acumen.  Ebrard  (Introd.  to  Comm.),  Thiersch,  Hilgenfeld, 
Lange,  Steits  In  numerous  articles  In  German  Journals,  with 
occasional  replies  from  Baur,  who  die*  in  1860,  kept  the  con- 
troversy before  the  world. 
We  have  already  shown  reason  to  believe  that  the  date  assigned 
r  Baur,  viz.  a.d.  170,  is  quite  untenable,  and  that  step  by  step 
le  appearanoe  of  the  Gospel  must  be  antedated  at  least  by 
forty  years  and  poshed  back  to  the  time  of  BasUides  or  Valen- 
tin ug,  who  must  have  had  the  Ideas  and  phrases  of  the  Gospel 
before  them.  It  has  at  length  become  impossible  to  deny  that 
Justin  quoted  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  increasingly  prob- 
able that  Tatlan,  his  contemporary  and  disciple,  actually  con- 
structed a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  a  chronological 
basis  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  1862  H.  Ewald  showed  that 
no  authorship  of  an  ancient  writing  is  so  conclusively  attested 
as  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  DCs  Johan.  Sehriftm  ubersctzt 
u.  erklart).  Weiss  and  Weizaocker  discussed,  in  Jahrb.  f. 
deutteht  Theotogie,  the  relation  of  the  Logos  doctrine  of  John 
to  Its  sources.  Strauss  and  Hilgenfeld,  in  1868,  made  assault 
upon  the  Mur.  Canon  and  on  minor  defences  of  the  Gospel ; 
Volkmar,  Benan,  A.  Seville  thought  to  rehabilitate  the  argu- 
ment that  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  been  in  use  in  i.D.  160, 
Marcion  would  have  found  it  more  useful  for  his  purpose  than 
Luke's.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  Marcion  oould  not  even 
by  mutilation  have  expunged  from  John's  Gospel  the  humanity 
of  Jesus,  his  reverenoe  for  the  Old  Covenant,  nia  Identification 
of  '  the  Lord '  of  OT,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  with  the  God  and 
Father  of  Christ. 

In  1868  van  Oostersee's  Life  of  Christ,  Hengstenberg's  Comm. 
on  Gospel  favoured,  while  Eahthal's  Let  Bvangiles  attacked  the 
authenticity.  Martineau'a  review  of  Benan's  Vie  de  Jesus,  and 
Astie,  Kzpitcatton  de  fEvangite,  foUowed  in  1864,  with  Nicholas- 
advocating  of  a  partition  theory.  To  this  may  be  added 
Schenkel's  Charakterbild  Jetu,  which  suggested  that  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Gospel  appeared  A.DJ  110-120,  and  was  after- 
wards coloured  by  the  Gnostic  speculations  of  BasUides  and 
Valentlnus.  In  1886  Holtzmann  in  Bunaen's  Bibelmrk,  Pres- 
senae  In  his  Jesus  Christ  son  temps  sa  vie,  etc.,  and  Sabatier, 
Bssai  sur  let  sourest  de  la  ins,— all  three  ""■'"^'"'■■g  the 
authenticity, — were  enoountered  by  Kelm,  Gesehichte  Jetu  von 
Natara,  eta,  who  argued  (1867)  that  the  Gospel  was  published 
at  the  beg.  of  2nd  oent.  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  John, 
who  nevertheless  had  never  been  In  Ephesus.  Taylor,  An 
Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Fourth  Ootpel 
relation  to  the  three  first,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  authen- 
ticity. Tobler  attempted  to  out  out  the  original  kernel,  and 
later  on  (1870)  he  reduced  it  to  81  verses.  Oosterzee  and 
Scholten  again  took  up  opposite  sides,  so  also  Ezra  Abbot, 
Higginson,  Milllgan,  and  8.  Davidson.  In  1368  Riggenbach 
endeavoured  to  snow  that  the  Presbyter  John  and  the  apostle 
were  one  and  the  same.  In  1869  Holtzmann  returned  to  the 
controversy,  as  did  Meyer.  Introd.  to  the  Exeg.  Handb.,  Godet, 
Komm.  z.  a.  Ev.  Johannis,  written  also  in  French  and  trans- 
lated into  English.  Stanley  Leatbes*  Boyle  Lecture  (1870)  on 
The  Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ  and  Hilgenfeld  kept  up  the 
struggle.  In  1871  Krenkel,  In  his  work,  Der  Apostel  Johannes, 
argued  that  the  apostle  was  the  author  of  Apoc,  but  not  of 
Gospel ;  of.  Milllgan,  arts.  In  Contemn.  Rev.  and  Brit,  and  For, 
Evang.  Rev.;  and  Button,  Essays,  Theological  and  Literary, 
who  defended  with  great  force  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel 
against  Baur  and  his  followers.  Holtzmann  onoe  more  took  up 
the  claims  of  John  the  Presbyter.  In  1872  appeared  the  import- 
ant Comm.  and  Introd.  of  8cnafl,  being  a  tr.  and  great  enlarge- 
ment of  Lange's  Comm.  In  his  Bibelwerk ;  and  the  singularly 
valuable  Authorship  and  Hist.  Character  of  tth  Gospel,  by 
Sunday,  followed  In  1876  by  The  Gospels  in  the  2nd  Cent.  In 
1874  was  published  Supernatural  Religion,  An  Inquiry  into  tht 
I  Reality  of  Divine  Revelation,  which  created  almost  a  literature 
'  of  reply.  The  anonymous  writer  was  vehemently  adverse  to  the 
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authenticity  of  this  Gospel  (vol.  II.  251-476)  on  every  ground 
and  every  side  issue.  Lightfoot  In  the  Contemp.  Rev.  (after- 
wards republished) ;  Sanday  in  the  Goipelt  during  the  ind  Cent.; 
Row,  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelist!  ;  Luthordt,  Der  Johan.  (Trip, 
des  iten  Evang.  (tr.  into  Eng.  by  C.  R.  Gregory,  1878),— replied 
very  successfully.  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  (1874)  sustained  the 
authenticity ;  but  Hllgenfeld,  in  1878,  in  Hist.-Krit.  Einleit.  in 
das  AT.,  determined  the  limits  of  production  between  a.d.  132 
and  140.  Mangold  (Bleek's  Einleit.)  was  again  adverse,  but 
Matthew  Arnold,  Review  of  Objection!  to  Literature  and  Dogma, 
(Cont.  Review,  afterwards  republished  in  God  and  the  Bible), 
defended  the  authenticity  with  high  literary  tact,  but  by  falling 
back  in  part  on  some  special  partition  theory  of  his  own.  In  1882 
the  remarkable  work  appeared  of  Albrecht  Thoma,  Die  Genetit 
dee  Johan.  Evang. :  em  Beitrag  ru  teiner  Ausleg.,  Geseh.,  u. 
Eritik,  in  which  the  author  endeavoured  to  And  an  Alex--Philonio 
origin  for  the  entire  Gospel,  which  is  dealt  with  as  Philo 
handled  the  Pent,  and  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  could  have 
had  no  meaning  save  among  the  Neoplatonio  schools,  where 
supposed  forecasts  and  summaries  of  history  were  only  crypto- 
grams of  philosophical  theory,  eg.  oh.  9  is  regarded  as  a  cipher 
of  the  position  and  career  of  St  Paul,  and  ch.  21  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Acta  of  Apostles.  With  ingenuity  the 
theory  was  carried  through  879  pages.  In  1882  (Eng.  tr.  1888) 
appeared  B.  Weiss,  Lift  of  Christ.  The  chapters  on  the 
•  Johannine '  sources  are  singularly  impressive,  and  vindicate  the 
historicity  of  the  Gospel  against  the  speculations  of  various 
offshoots  of  the  Tubingen  School.  The  theory  of  the  reminis- 
cence of  one  who  had  fathomed  the  deep  secret  of  the  Incarnate 
Logos  in  Jesus,  interprets  the  author's  'ideal  elevation  and 
spiritual  form,  but  also  his  historical  trustworthiness.  If  It  be 
regarded  as  the  Invention  of  a  semi-Gnostic  philosopher  of  the 
tad  cent,  it  is  a  delusive  will-o'-the-wisp — in  truth,  a  gigantic 
lie.'  In  tile  same  sense  Godet's  Invaluable  Introd.  to  bis  Com- 
mentary touches  and  illumines  every  part  of  this  great  subject 
(Eng.  tr.  1887).  In  1886  Salmon's  Hist  Introd.  to  the  Study  of 
A'r  gave  ample  space  and  great  freshness  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  authenticity.  Edward  Reuss  in  his  Hitt.  of  Sao.  Scrip, 
of  AT,  tr.  into  Eng.  by  Houghton  from  the  6th  Germ,  ed., 
with  additional  bibliographical  details,  minimized  the  value  of 
the  external  evidence,  and  left  It  as  only  barely  possible  that 
Jn  was  the  work  of  the  apostle.  The  introductory  discussions 
of  Hengstenberg  are  scattered  throughout  his  Commentary. 
Special  excursuses  on  the  Paschal  and  other  questions  are  to  be 
found  In  M'Clellan's  great  work  on  the  Gospels.  Against  Edwin 
Abbott's  'few  in  his  article  'Gospels'  in  Encyc  Brit.*  may  be 
put  Ezra  Abbot's  External  Evidence  of  the  Fourth  Qotptl,  and 
Wistcott's  Introd.  to  his  invaluable  Comm.  on  the  Gospel  in 
Speaker"!  Commentary  (and  published  separately) ;  also  Milligan 
and  M "Hilton,  Introd.  totheirComm.in8chafrsPopufar  Commen- 
tary, and  Watkins'  Introd.  to  Comm.  in  EUicott's  Comm.  for  Eng. 

i  discussion  of  the  history 
r  1890;  Reynolds'  Introd. 
to  his  Comm.  on  Jn  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary.  Keim  in  his 
voluminous  Life  of  J  out  of  Nazara  settled  down  to  the  date 
A.D.  130  and  to  a  repudiation  of  St  John's  residence  in  Ephesua. 
He  decided  that  early  antiquity  was  grievously  misled  by 
Irennus  in  this  and  other  respects,  Just  as  Riggenbach,  Farrar, 
and  others  think  that  the  very  personality  of  'John  the  Pres- 
byter' has  been  created  by  an  ill-starred  guess  of  Eusebius.  In 
Handkom.  z.  AT  ('  Job.  Evangelium '),  HolUmann,  1890,  argues 
that  the  most  extreme  critical  view  which  he  adopts  doubles  the 
value  of  the  Gospel.  Ederahelm's  Life  and  Times  of  Jeewr  the 
Mestiah  (1883)  throws  vivid  light  upon  the  Johan.  as  well  as 
other  sources  of  the  great  biography  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Hob.  literature.  In  1890  Hugo  DelB,  Da!  4  Evan- 
gelium, and  (18S3)  In  his  Grundzuge  dee  Entunck.-Geschiehte  d. 
Religion,  advocated  a  special  view  which  creates  many  fresh 
dimculties,  that  'John'  was  neither  the  son  of  Zebedee,  nor 
John  the  Presbyter,  nor  the  author  of  the  Apoc,  but  a  well- 
to-do  philosophical  disciple  of  Jesus,  whom  He  loved  and  who 
was  specially  acquainted  with  the  ministry  In  Jerus.,  who  was 
subsequently  confounded  with  the  John  of  Acts  and  Apocalypse. 
P.  Ewald,  in  1890,  Da!  Hauptproblem  der  Bvangelienfrage, 
strove  to  bring  out  the  original  Johan.  nucleus  of  the  entire 
evangelical  tradition,  of  which  John  has  given  the  richest  an- 
thology. In  1891  Gloag  issued  Introd.  to  the  Johan.  Writing!. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ritumli  of  the  entire  question 
in  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  embracing  not  only  the  Gospel 
but  the  Epp.  and  the  Apocalypse.  Harnack  In  his  History  of 
Dogma,  voL  i.  96-08,  admits  that  the  origin  of  the  Johan. 
writings  is  'a  marvellous  enigma,'  that  therein  a  Christ  clothes 
the  indescribable  with  words,  that  a  Pauline  Christ  walks  on  the 
earth  1  far  more  human  than  the  Christ  of  Paul,  yet  far  more 
divine.'  He  seems  to  admit  that  Christ  Himself  Is  the  author  of 
eh.  17,  but  all  is  suffused  in  a  bright  cloud  of  the  supra-historical. 
He  repudiates  the  dependence  on  Philo  and  Hellenism,  with 
which  John  has  litUe  'n  common  but  the  word  a*?k,  arid  he 
regards  the  author  «a  a  born  Jew.  Important  articles  have 
appeared  at  various  times  in  the  Expositor  by  Lightfoot, 
Sanday,  and  others.  In  1891  WUIibald  Beyschlag  of  Halle 
published  his  AT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.  1896).  In  voL  L  pp.  218-221 
he  avows  his  Arm  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel, 
that  it  rests  on  historic  facts  and  is  superior  to  the  Synoptista 
In  many  important  details,  that '  the  Logos  Romance '  Is  a  criti- 
cal failure,  and,  notwithstanding  great  dimculties,  he  imagines 
that  the  subjective  element  necessary  to  a  character  formed 
and  trained  by  the  Master  Himself  may  solve  them. 

VIIL  Thb  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 


Readers,  as  well  as  his  very  important  dis 
of  criticism  in  Bampton  Lectures  for  181 


— A.  Theology  and  Chrirtology.— The  teaching  oi 
Jesna  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discriminated  from 
that  of  the  evangelist,  except  in  places  where  the 
latter  speaks  in  proprid  personA,  or  offers  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Master's  words.  Alike  in  the 
Epistle  and  Prol.  to  Gospel,  the  apostle  snms  up  or 

generalizes  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  of  His  mighty 
eeds,  and  for  the  ideas,  thought  by  thought,  fact 
by  fact,  he  brings  out  a  justification  in  the  narrative 
itself.  As  to  the  Abbrechungen  and  Incongmenztn 
on  which  Wendt  insists  as  indicating  different 
strains  of  thought  and  purpose,  e.g.  in  the  different 
estimate  of  (pya,  o-qpuia,  and  jrf)iiara  in  the  great 
plan  of  the  Supreme  Teacher,  the  reconciliation  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  divine- 
human  majesty  of  the  Lord,  whose  Personality 
gives  unity  to  all  his  representation.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  brought  out  in 
the  fourfold  revelation,  provides  the  fact  upon 
which  the  constructive  intelligence  of  later  cen- 
turies has  founded  its  doctrine  of  the  Godhead. 
To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity 
is  simply  an  endeavour  to  state  without  explana- 
tion the  various  elements  of  chat  unique  con- 
sciousness. The  most  fundamental  element  in 
the  entire  teaching  is  the  absolute  oneness  of  the 
Deity.  Christ  never  taught  the  existence  of  two 
or  three  Gods,  though  the  unity  or  solity  embraced 
the  divine  indwelling  in  the  entire  universe,  an 
infinite  transcendence  involving  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship,  and  all  the 
mighty  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  and 
in  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  only  one  veritable 
God,  nbvm  dXn&rot  Beit  (17*),  although  the  Ix>rd 
was  self-conscious  of  the  nearest  possible  approach 
of  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  both  of  His  divine 
and  human  nature,  to  the  Centre  of  the  all-includ- 
ing and  embracing  Unity.  The  theophanies  of 
the  OT  are  outshone  by  the  eternal  knowledge  of 
the  Only-begotten  (1M  and  S4*),  and  the  adequate 
sufficing  power  of  the  human  life  and  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  divine 
bosom.  This  revelation  differs  widely  from  the 
Gnostic  or  Oriental  or  modern  impersonality, 
'the  Absolute.'  Here  the  ineffable  is  clothed  in 
forms  not  incompatible  with  the  Eternal  Unity. 
•Father,'  'Son,*  'Word,'  'Love,'  'Life,'  'Light,' 
'Spirit'  are  terms  which  make  no  schism  of  the 
one  Deity,  but  are  each  necessary  concepts  in  it. 
This  is  so  complete  and  thoroughgoing  that  Fair- 
bairn  has  skilfully  pressed  the  position  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  in  fact  the  first  monotheist  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

A  few  of  the  elements  of  this  great  synthesis 
must  be  specified. 

(1)  In  i1*"-  the  spirituality  of  the  One  who  is 
called  'the  Father  is  insisted  upon.  The  spirit 
of  man  leads  the  way  to  the  most  direct  realization 
of  the  Eternal. 

(2)  He  is  the  living  and  life-giving  One,  or  even 
Life  itself.  In  the  Logos — who  is  God — there  is 
Life.  The  mystery  of  '  life'  was  not  solved,  or  a 
definition  given,  by  Jesus  or  the  evangelists ;  nor 
is  the  mystery  reduced,  but  intensified,  by  the 
widest  and  latest  researches  of  science ;  but  St 
John  may  at  least  be  credited  with  seeing  behind 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  '  life '—physical, 
ethical,  spiritual,  and  eternal — nothing  less  than 
the  personal  activity  of  the  Lord  God,  the  Living 
One. 

(3)  In  this  life  is  light.  In  1  Jn  1*  God  is  (not 
luminous,  but)  '  Light,  and  in  him  is  no  darknesa 
at  all,'  no  evil,  no  imperfection,  absolute  purity, 
goodness,  righteousness,  and  illumination  (Jn  17* 
I*-  •). 

(4)  The  most  characteristic  doctrine  of  God  which 
we  must  attribute  to  the  evangelist  is  that  God 
is  Love  (1  Jn  4").  or  that  the  most  esaontial  quality 
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and  absolute  etsscnce  of  God  is  that  which  freely 
lavishes  Himself  on  the  object*  of  His  love.  The 
moral  perfections  which  our  Lord  attributes  to 
this  living  and  loving  One  are  truth  (8s*),  right- 
eousness (IT29),  and  holiness  (17"). 

(5)  But  the  most  characteristic  name  and  function 
is  that  of  '  Father,'  •  my  Father,'  'your  Father,'  the 
'living  Father'  who  has  life  in  Himself  (5*),  who 
seeks  for  spiritual  worshippers  (4s*,  where  the 
vital  internal  relation  between  God  as  Father  and 
God  as  Spirit  is  made  very  evident).  This  fatherly 
love  is,  first  of  all,  lavished  on  the  Son  and  on 
those  who  are  given  to  Him.  He  becomes  the 
source  of  life  to  others,  and  in  Him  God  loves  the 
world  (61*-*  10"  17*-*  and  3").  Preparation  for 
this  revelation  of  Fatherhood  is  found  in  OT  and 
Hel.  thought  and  in  the  Sy  nop.  teaching,  but  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  peculiarly  saturated  with  the 
ennobling  and  uplifting  thought.  Here  we  come 
face  to  face  with  one  who  could  speak  of  the 
Almighty  as  'my  Father.'  He  was  the  'wisdom' 
and  the  'power'  of  God,  not  only  (as  St.  Paul 
represented  it)  as  the  'image,'  but  as  'the  Son 
of  His  love.'  The  relation  of  Logos  to  Theos  is 
wanned  into  the  deeper  relation  of  Son  to  Father, 
the  Only-begotten  to  the  Eternal.  The  Father- 
hood is  essential  to  God,  and  therefore  eternal. 
If  the  Father  be  thought  of  as  the  Supreme  Giver 
evermore  lavishing  upon  an  adequate  object  His 
own  fulness  of  being,  then  the  Son  also  is  eternal, 
and  from  the  relation  between  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, between  the  Father  and  Son,  does  the  very 
conception  of  Deity  emerge.  From  before  all  time 
and  worlds,  and  independently  of  time  or  space, 
the  writer  saw  the  infinite  giving  and  receiving 
of  Eternal  Love  ;  and  he  saw  in  the  completeness 
of  the  mutual  relation  the  moral  and  spiritual 
dpxti  of  the  universe.  This  is  not  the  monad  of 
the  Platonic  schools  or  the  Gnostic  sects,  but  the 
living  fulness  of  an  infinite  Personality,  within 
which  there  is  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  gra- 
cious and  everlasting  relations.  St.  John  is  alive 
to  the  primordial  rank  and  supremacy  of  the 
Father,  and  tells  us  by  the  lips  of  the  Divine 
Son  that  the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  power, 
and  of  the  self  -  dependence  of  the  Son.  '  He 
gave  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,'  He  is 
'greater'  than  the  Son,  'gives  the  Spirit'  to  the 
Son  without  measure,  He  'sent  the  Son  into  the 
world'  to  learn  and  fulfil  all  His  will  (517  lO"-*7 
14s4).  Vet  the  unity  and  the  solity  of  the  Eternal 
turns  upon  this  very  relation  ;  and  so  identical  is 
the  substance  and  will  of  the  Father  and  Son, 
that  'all  things,'  t&vtu,  flow  out  of  the  mutual 
relation  (l1'*),  the  monarchy  of  the  Father  com- 
patible with  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son. 

(6)  The  relation  of  Logos  to  Theos,  as  conceived 
by  the  evangelist,  is  sustained  by  the  successive 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  which  had  slowly  broken 
on  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  majestic  words  of 
the  Prologue  which  are  repeated  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  Ep.  are  the  necessary  antecedents 
of  the  events,  the  twofold  meaning  and  ambigu- 
ity of  the  term  Logos,  connoting  the  self-conscious- 
ness and  the  necessarily  connected  utterance  of  the 
Eternal  Theos.  This  Logos  so  interpreted  is  both 
'  God '  and  '  with  God '  at  once.  He  is  the  organ 
of  divine  activity  and  the  great  image  of  His 
glory.  Beyschlag,  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  all  the 
subsequent  narrative  to  the  ordinary  human  con- 
sciousness of  Jesns,  appears  to  ignore  or  minimize 
the  supra-historic  basis  which  precedes  the  historic 
narrative.  Before  the  manifestation  in  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  the  Logos  was  the  divine  agent  of  crea- 
tion. No  element  of  matter,  no  thrill  of  force,  no 
harmony  or  beauty  of  the  cosmos  was  excluded. 
The  life  and  light  of  God  streamed  forth  from 
Him .   The  divine  immanence  in  nature  and  man 


was  His  function.  The  darkness  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Light,  and  did  not  apprehend  iU 
He  came  age  after  age  to  His  own,  to  those  who 
were  prepared  by  conscience,  providence,  and  pro- 
phecy, and  His  own  received  Him  not.  The  Logos, 
even  to  the  present  hour,  is  working  in  events, 
laws,  and  fotees,  designing  and  forecasting  and 
evolving  the  eternal  purpose;  yet  the  world  and 
even  His  own  know  it  not,  nay,  He  is  rejected 
and  despised.  An  element  of  deep  tragedy  has 
entered  into  human  nature  which  has  ever  resisted 
Omnipotence,  but  never  exhausted  the  resources 
of  divine  love.  Conscience,  even  the  '  light  which 
lighteth  every  man,'  was  reinforced  by  prophetio 
voices,  of  which  the  Baptist  was  the  highest  type, 
and  the  conflict  between  the  Spirit  and  the  ne&h, 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  the  Logos  and  human- 
ity, is  always  in  progress.  The  victory  over  the 
world  and  the  flesh  has  made  still  greater  demand 
upon  an  infinite  compassion,  and  so  we  are  led  on 
to  believe  in  a  higher  and  more  convincing  contact 
of  the  Logos  with  human  nature.  The  indwelling 
of  the  Logos  with  the  cosmos  falls  immeasurably 
short  of  the  Incarnation,  i.e.  of  an  event  which  is 
described  in  the  assurance  (v.M)  that  the  Word 
became  flesh.  The  Logos  did  not  become  'all 
things,'  but  became  <rdp£,  to  heal  the  source  of 
human  corruption,  and  consummate  the  plan  of 
God. 

(7)  The  entire  Johannine  conception  turns  on 
what  is  meant  by  these  words.  Is  the  synthesis 
of  the  divine  and  human  such  as  obliterates  either 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  Christ ;  or  is  it  one 
which,  while  preserving  both  in  their  complete- 
ness, stretches  the  vinculum  between  them,  so 
that  it  snaps,  and  there  is  left  no  other  than  a 
human  Saviour,  after  all?  Beyschlag  objects  to 
the  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  wisely  discouuts 
the  Kenotic  theories  of  Gess,  Thomosius,  Godet, 
Pressense,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  if  our 
Lord  never  adopted  phraseology  incompatible  with 
'  mere  humanity,'  the  idea  of  a  divine  conscious- 
ness and  the  hypothesis  of  a  true  incarnation  could 
never  have  arisen.  Putting  aside  the  two  extremes 
of  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  interpretation,  and 
shrinking  from  the  Catholic  acceptance  of  what  is 
true  in  both,  Beyschlag  falls  back  upon  the  bare 
human  consciousness  and  historical  surroundings 
of  Jesus.  He  reviews  the  great  sayings  of  our 
Lord  which  affirm  a  remembrance  of  'the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was'  (178-24),  or  which  assert  a  conscious  existence 
before  Abraham  (8W),  or  which  indicate  a  realiza- 
tion of  being  '  in  heaven '  while  yet  on  earth  (3"), 
or  which  refer  to  His  descent  from  heaven  and 
return  thither  (6S*-*1'M),  and  affirm  conscious  unity 
with  the  Father.  In  doing  this  the  critic  is 
content  with  a  purely  Ebionitic  interpretation 
which  leaves  the  mystery  of  the  greatest  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  moral  world  entirely  unsolved. 
He  falls  back  upon  a  method  of  interpreting 
Christ's  own  pre-existence,  corresponding  with  the 
Rabbin,  method  of  regarding  things  of  high  value, 
such  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  '  eternally  pre- 
existent  in  God.'  By  the  use  of  metaphor,  or 
fervid  imagination,  or  intense  prophetic  or  mystic 
realization  of  the  divine  indwelling,  and  full  re- 
conciliation with  God,  even  absorption  into  the 
divine  fulness,  the  expressions  arose  from  which 
he  supposes  the  Christian  faith  to  have  hod  its 
origin.  A  similar  interpretation  of  the  words 
and  the  consciousness  or  Jesus  is  advocated  in 
Drummond's  Hibbert  Lecture,  Via  Veritas  Vita. 
where  we  seem  called  upon  to  forgive  our  Lord 
the  use  of  phrases  which,  after  all,  are  only  the 
commonplaces  of  the  religious  life. 

The  statement,  4  Xfryos  e&pi  iyirero,  does  not,  in 
John's  usage,  mean  a  transnbstantiation  of  XA701 
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into  <rdp£,  w  that  henceforth  there  U  no  longer 
\tyot  but  only  e4p£,  teeing  that  the  evangelist 
(2*)  uses  a  precisely  <rimil*T  phrase  to  denote  '  the 
water  which  had  become  wine.'  As  the  water 
took  up  into  itself  elements  not  previously  in  it, 
so  the  eternal  Logos  took  up  human  nature  into 
Himself,  and  this  is  enough  for  humiliation  of  the 
Infinite  Love.  The  method  of  the  consciousness 
can  only  occasionally  (if  ever)  be  given  its  fulness, 
but  the  three  axes  of  revolution  in  succession 
suggest  the  entire  mystery.  These  are  'the  Son 
of  God,' '  the  Son  of  Man/  and  the  '  Christ ' ;  and 
these  remarkable  terms  are  found  in  the  Synoptio 
Gospels  in  much  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Fourth. 

The  first.  Son  or  God,  is  an  honorific  ascription 
when  used  by  the  disciples  or  by  the  Jews, 
and  it  is  nearly  if  not  perfectly  identical  with 
'  Messiah.'  It  is  paralleled  by  the  extraordinary 

Eralence  of  like  terms  among  surrounding  re- 
nts and  nations.  In  Egypt  the  same  king  is 
n  set  forth  on  monuments  as  'the  son'  and 
'  beloved '  of  many  different  personages  of  the  Pan- 
theon.  God-born  was  the  highest  superlative  to 
denote  glory  and  authority.  Nathanael  (lM-n) 
identifies  'the  Son  of  God  with  the  theocratic 
king.  Martha  (11*)  anticipates  the  advent  of  one 
so  near  to  and  beloved  of  God  as  to  have  power 
over  death  and  Hades.  Still,  the  Synoptic  citation 
of  the  adjuration  of  Caiaphas  shows  that  he  re- 
garded the  title,  not  only  as  an  honorific  term  for 
Messiah,  but  as  one  which  it  was  blasphemy  to 
assume.  The  claim  to  be  '  Son  of  God '  in  a  unique 
sense,  a  sense  that  associated  Him  with  God  and 
enthroned  Him  as  supreme  Judge,  was  the  specific 
charge  on  which  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  Not  merely  is  He  the  human  off- 
spring of  the  eternal  God,  but.  as  He  spake  of  Him- 
self, pre-eminently  the  Son,  the  highest  expression 
of  the  relation  of  Son  to  Father,  the  archetype 
of  Sonship  in  itself.  Doubtless  He  is  '  sent  into 
the  world,  to  reveal  the  Father  because  He  is  the 
eternal  spectator  and  companion  of  the  Father,  the 
object  of  eternal  love,  the  conscious  exposition  of 
the  Father's  character  and  grace.  The  entire  term 
is  chastened  and  exalted  by  the  ordered  sequence 
of  events.  In  3"- »  4»- »  6M  the  expected  '  Prophet ' 
rather  than  the  triumphant  '  King '  comes  into 
view,  and  Simon  Peter's  confession  [Sm-  RV)  shows 
that  he  had  grasped  the  richer  aspect  of  Messiah - 
ship  which  Jesus  now  permits  to  become  His  self- 
revelation,  re"-"- •4-»'  convey  the  most  explicit 
acceptance  of  the  term  by  Him,  and  He  actually 
uses  it  in  the  intercessory  prayer  (17*).  The 
entire  progress  of  the  thought  culminating  in  20° 
shows  that  the  evangelist  blended  into  one  the 
correlated  ideas  of  '  Logos  made  flesh,'  '  the  Son 
of  God,'  and  « the  Christ* 

The  other  term  Son  of  Man  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which,  with  only  two  exceptions  (Ac  7", 
Rev  luj,  is  never  used  by  any  of  the  disciples, 
but  is  confined  to  His  own  self-designation.  It 
is  being  more  and  more  conceded  by  criticism 
that  the  expression  is  not  a  euphemism  for  'man' 
as  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  or  a  translation  of 
the  Aram,  'bar-enosh,'  but  a  reflection  of  the 
transcendent  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  Dn  7. 
The  ideal  man  there  is  lifted  into  the  highest 
glory,  and  receives  an  eternal  kingdom.  It  is  as 
Son  of  Man  that  Jesus  claims  to  De  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  forgiver  of  sin,  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead.  In  the  Synoptic  representations  and  in 
this  Gospel  He  calls  himself  Son  of  Man,  because 
of  the  divine  nature  which  is  the  substratum  and 
explanation  of  the  human.  In  3"  5"  and  else- 
where we  find  in  this  title  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  glory  and  the  most  perfect  sympathy,  not 
a  tertium  quid,  neither  God  nor  man,  but  at  once 
both  God  and  man.   He  was  known  to  be  Son  of 


Man,  the  highest,  holiest  man,  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  knew  Him  best.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  title  of  Himself.  The  inference  was,  and 
still  is,  that  He  is  '  Son  of  God,'  i.e.  that  the  divine 
will  and  indwelling  must  be  presupposed  to  justify 
such  a  term. 

(8)  The  relation  ol  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  of 
Theos  and  Logos,  does  not  exhaust  the  Johannine 
conception  of  'the  only  true  God.'  Indeed  the 
OT  writers  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  agent 
of  the  Eternal  in  creation,  as  the  primal  source  ol 
the  human  Ego,  and  as  discriminating  the  living 
soul  of  man  from  that  of  the  animal.  With  them 
Spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  beauty  or  genius,  of  all  pro- 
phetic gift  and  all  sanctifying  grace.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  by  the  Synoptiste  set  forth  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  humanity  and  formation  of  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  divine  personal  Spirit 
perfects  the  human  character  and  completes  the 
official  equipment  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  So  completely  is  He  domi- 
nated by  the  Spirit,  that  He  claims  to  communicate 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  others  (Mt  3",  cf.  Lk  11"),  while 
the  Pauline  teaching  identifies  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  Father  (Ro  8^n).  The  NT  yearns 
after  the  unity  of  the  self-conscious  Father  and  the 
self-conscious  Son — the  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
as  self-conscious  in  the  Christ,  together  with 
the  conscience  of  human  nature,  the  unity  of  all 
believers  in  one  body  by  the  One  all  co-ordinating 
Head.  These  unities  find  their  best  explanation 
in  the  Lord's  own  teaching  concerning  tne  Spirit. 
In  the  Synop.  (Mt  12s*- w  and  parallel  passages) 
the  dispensation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  contrasted 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit;  and  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Christ  claims  to  give  the 
Spirit  to  the  Church,  that  the  world  may  be  con- 
vinced '  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment.'  The 
Lord  so  states  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
His  own  consciousness,  that  He  identifies  the 
coming  of  the  Comforter  with  His  own  return. 
The  indwelling  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  in 
human  souls  is  effectuated  by  nothing  less  than 
the  Spirit,  i.e.  by  the  activity  and  personality  of 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  His  advent  was 
an  incoming  to  souls  both  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  for  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other. 
Bey sch lag,  Reuss,  and  others  seem  anxious  lest 
they  find  anything  like  Trinitarian  doctrine  in  these 
numberless  references  to  the  Ego  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Christ  The  Uni- 
tarian development  of  the  4th  to  the  6th  cent,  is  not 
homogeneous,  because  encumbered  by  the  attempt 
to  repudiate  the  philosophical  explanations  of  the 
so-called  heretics.  The  Gospels,  and  particularly 
the  Fourth,  like  the  greatest  symbols  of  the 
faith,  are  content  to  say  (a)  that  Jesus  was  Son  of 
Man  ;  to  show  that  He  was  Man  in  body,  soul, 
spirit,  will — Man,  i.e.  in  all  respects,  in  birth, 
frailty,  limitations,  sufferings,  and  death  ;  (6)  that 
the  mind  of  Jesus  sounded  also  the  depth  of  the 
divine  consciousness,  so  that  in  His  full  personality 
He  had  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and  was 
able  to  reveal  Him  (lu);  (e)  that  in  the  completing 
and  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  the  Christ,  the  God-man  shared 
finally  in  the  very  glory  of  the  Eternal. 

B.  The  Johannine  Teaching  concerning  the 
Cosmos. — (a)  The  evangelist,  following  his  Master, 
discriminates  the  world  of  things  from  that  of  men. 
Everywhere  the  cosmos  is  created,  not  self-origin- 
ated. It  is  the  platform  of  the  entire  representa- 
tion, and  consists  both  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is 
not  evil  in  its  origin  or  essence,  though  it  is  the 
theatre  of  both  moral  perversity  and  divine  redemp- 
tion, (b)  The  Gospel  and  Epp.  use  icio/un  for  humanity 
considered  apart  from  grace,  just  as  they  use  aipt 
for  human  nature  apart  from  the  spiritual  life. 
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This  may  include  humanity  in  its  pride,  power, 
civilization,  and  refinement.  To  this  is  not  given 
the  faculty  of  knowing  the  Eternal  Father  ('  The 
world  hath  not  known  thee '),  or  of  discerning  the 
pre-incarnate  Logos,  or  even  of  seeing  the  Father  in 
the  Son  of  His  love.  The  world  of  men  strangely 
hates  the  highest  light  and  shrinks  from  it  (3U), 
neither  comes  to  it.  The  Father  loves  the  world 
in  its  need  (31*) ;  Jesus  comes  into  it  to  '  save,'  to 
'  draw  it,'  and  to  be  a  way  for  it  unto  the  Father. 
There  is  vivid  contrast  between  those  who  see  the 
light,  who  live  the  heavenly  life,  who  are  'con- 
vinced of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment,'  who 
overcome  the  darkness  and  the  flesh,  who  follow 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  feed  on  the  bread  of  God, 
with  whom  the  Father  and  Son  take  up  their 
abode,  who  are  '  of  the  truth'  and  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  do  not  come,  are  not  drawn,  nor  convinced, 
who  are  in  danger  of  perishing,  are  'sons  of 
perdition,'  are  veritably  '  lost.'  The  ultimate  cause 
of  the  contrast  cannot  be  explained  away,  nor 
can  any  good  or  bad  name  which  is  assigned  to  it 
modify  the  issue.  The  intense  severity  of  our 
Lord's  judgment  (7.  8)  is  not  due  to  a  Gnostic 
twist  given  by  this  evangelist  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  hut  to  the  historic  accuracy  with  which  the 
tendencies  and  hostility  of  the  classes  in  Jerus. 
were  known  and  set  forth.  Yet  the  human  will, 
and  no  inexorable  fate,  is  (throughout  the  Johan- 
nine  theology)  the  critical  element  in  the  question 
of  light  or  darkness.  The  activity  of  the  will  is 
not  the  absolute  solution  of  the  puzzle,  but  it  is 
the  proximate  occasion  of  all  moral  issues.  The 
dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  more  explicit 
than  the  dualism  of  other  parts  of  NT,  such  as 
St.  Paul  or  the  Synoptiste.  (e)  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Synoptiste  also,  recognize  a  moral 
centre  of  the  evil  in  humanity.  Though  St.  John 
makes  no  reference  to  demoniacs,  he  refers  to  '  the 
Prince  of  this  world '  as  the  source  and  occasion  of 
the  trials  of  the  Lord,  between  whom  and  Christ 
there  is  irreconcilable  antagonism.  The  designs 
of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  are  affiliated  to  the 
father  of  lies  and  manslaying,  and  the  phrase 
is  akin  to  the  use  by  our  Lord  and  the  Baptist 
of  the  terrible  term  'ye  brood  of  vipers.'  Thoma 
{lib,  ext.  202-206)  regards  the  circumscription  of 
the  operations  of  the  Evil  One  to  the  mind  of 
humanity  as  strongly  differentiating  the  Fourth 
Gospel  from  the  rest  of  NT.  True,  there  is  no 
reference  to  '  possession '  in  St.  John  ;  but  neither 
is  there  to  leprosy,  or  fever,  or  other  forms  of 
disease  on  which,  as  we  hear  (2s*  3'  4"  5*  20*°),  Jesus 
wrought  marvellous  signs.  The  statement  that 
St.  John  ignores  the  visible  works  of  the  devil  is 
excessive  (see  1  Jn  3*  and  Jn  12").  Thoma  does  not 
agree  with  Hilgenfeld  in  finding  the  Valentinian 
Demiurge  in  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  incur.  It 
is  refuted  by  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  devil  and  the  consecration 
of  the  world. 

C.  The  Johannine  Soteriology.  —In  grasping  the 
Johan.  ideal  of  salvation,  Beyschlag  finds  the  same 
thoughts  as  in  the  Synop.  teaching  concerning  'the 
kingdom,'  which  phrase,  when  he  finds  it  in  ch.  3,  he 
regards  as  the  simple  equivalent  of  '  the  life '  and 
'  the  eternal  life '  given  by  the  great  Teacher  and 
Bevealer  of  the  Father.  The  kingdom  and  the  life 
are  closely  allied  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
found  in  both  sources ;  but  they  must  be  discrimin- 
ated. The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  region  within 
men  and  communities  and  the  world  in  which  the 
will  of  God  operates  through  the  free  powers  of 
the  individual.  The  methods  of  discovering  it,  of 
entering  it,  of  finding  in  it  hidden  potencies  and 
of  bringing  forth  its  countless  signs,  whether 
acts  or  friite,  are  always  in  evidence.     It  is 


originated  as  life  is  in  new  forms,  by  seed  charged 
with  its  future.  It  has  internal  intensive  foue 
and  extensive  evolutionary  energy,  embracing 
every  form  of  divine  indwelling  and  spiritual 

growth.  In  St.  John's  Gospel,  Salvation  is  Life, 
ight  in  its  essence,  and  Truth  and  Love  in 
method,  instrument,  or  form.  But  the  very  idea  of 
salvation,  which  was  appreciated,  to  begin  with,  by 
John  the  Baptist  {V)  and  by  the  Samaritans  (Jn 
4*,  1  Jn  4"),  implies  from  OT  times  the  great  need, 
of  man  and  the  greatest  work  of  God.  It  denotes 
the  rectification  or  reinstitution  of  all  the  relations 
which  had  been  shattered  by  sin,— ail  that  is  else- 
where covered  by  such  Pauline  phrases  as  pardon, 
justification,  sanctification,  adoption,— all  such 
divine  experiences  as  faith,  hope,  love,  life  eternal, — 
in  fine,  all  the  work  wrought  for  us  by  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God, — all  the  internal  transformation 
which  is  effected  in  us,  in  the  fabric  of  our  being,  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  Christ  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  makes  provision  for  abolishing 
the  shame  and  curse,  and  indicates  the  hopelessness 
involved  in  dying  in  sins.  The  most  damning  sin 
is  a  steady  refusal  to  admit  His  own  claim.  Faith 
in  Him  is  the  condition  of  deliverance,  not  merely 
by  its  remoter  ethical  importance  or  its  stimulus 
to  obedience,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case ; 
moral  surrender  to  the  highest  revelation  of  God  is 
salvation  and  eternal  life. 

Christ  is  that  in  human  nature,  and  does  that  in 
it  and  through  it  which  can  stanch  the  wound 
and  arrest  the  spell  of  sin.  He  had  always 
been  coming  into  the  world — a  fact  testified  by 
the  prophets  (l**-)-  The  great  Lawgiver  spoke 
of  Him  (5"):  Abraham  desired  a  fuller  revela- 
tion (8M);  all  the  Scriptures  testified  to  Him 
(5").  Nevertheless,  these  operations  of  the  Logos, 
so  long  as  conducted  along  these  lines,  were  in- 
sufficient to  secure  conviction  until  He  came  into 
closer  contact  with  humanity,  was  more  obviously 
manifest  in  human  flesh,  and  came  into  actual 
living  personal  union  with  the  disturbed  and  im- 
perUIea  roots  of  our  mind,  heart,  and  will.  He 
thus  provides  a  tangible  object  of  faith.  He 
renews  the  eye  of  faith,  and  supplies  the  motive  of 
search.  He  is  the  shield  from  condemnation,  the 
deliverance  from  wrath,  the  emancipation  from 
bondage.  He  can  '  save '  from  the  malicious  de- 
struction of  alien  powers  (10"),  from  the  deadly 
pangs  of  unsatisfied  hunger  (6M) ;  and  He  can  give 
the  food  of  which  if  a  man  eats  he  shall  never  die. 
Under  the  three  often  quoted  metaphors,  salva- 
tion covered  all  the  need  of  man  and  all  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  Infinite — Life,  Light,  and  Love. 

There  is  no  salvation  if  we  do  not  consciously 
possess  another  Life  than  this  ever -vanish- 
ing, always -threatened  earthly  existence.  The 
heavenly  fife  is  not  menaced  by  the  million  perils 
of  earth  and  the  organized  hate  of  hell,  by  the 
cruel  temptations  of  time  and  sense,  and  will  be 
finally  emancipated  from  the  fear  which  hath 
torment.  Life  in  its  perpetuity  is  independent  of 
the  conditions  of  death,  it  is  veritable  (answering, 
».«.,  to  its  ideal  and  archetype),  it  is  eternal.  The 
purport  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  to  give  concrete 

Sroof  that  Jesus  has  the  power  to  establish  the 
^dispensable  conditions  and  execute  the  initial 
stages  of  this  everlasting  life.  Jesus  began  by 
declaring  that  He  would  build  up  the  temple  of 
His  body  after  men  had  destroyed  it  (ch.  2),  and 
that  those  who  believed  in  Him  should  receive  this 
life  at  His  hands  (31*-  "•  *).  He  selected  the  palsied 
man  as  an  image  of  the  method  and  need  of  the 
conferring  of  life,  and  He  exercised  the  function 
along  the  lines  of  the  divine  Father's  life-giving 
work  (6*1"").  He  sustained  human  life  by  creative 
forces  against  various  perils  of  hunger  and  storm, 
with  express  parabolic  instruction  as  to  the  de- 
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liverances  of  the  inner  life  from  greater  peril,  and 
that  by  His  own  imperial  mandate.  The  whole  of 
ch.  6  is  one  continuous  illustration  of  how  the  In- 
carnate One  could  give  eternal  life,  how  those  who 
would  feed  on  Him  (on  His  flesh  and  blood)  should 
die  no  more  for  ever.  The  whole  lesson  of  His 
unique  relation  to  life,  and  His  power  over  death, 
is  once  more  given  in  ch.  11,  where  no  barriers 
block  the  access  of  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
as  the  Son  of  the  Father's  love,  and  as  working  out 
the  will  of  the  Eternal.  He  unriddles  death  and 
takes  away  its  sting.  In  the  night  of  the  passion 
He  says,  "because  I  live,  ye  shall  live ' ;  and  the 
evangelist  tells  us  that  all  that  has  been  written 
by  himself  was  to  make  evident  to  us,  that  by 
believing  we  might  have  life  through  His  name 
(20"). 

A  second  analogue  and  interpretation  of  turtipla. 
pervading  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  Light.  It  is 
the  antithesis  of  darkness,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. Darkness  is  dependent  on  two  con- 
ditions, absence  of  illumination  and  deficiency  or 
destitution  of  the  power  of  vision,  and  in  both 
respects  He  fulfils  the  functions  of  light.  He  is 
•the  light  of  the  world '  (8W,  and  cf.  9»),  the  forth- 
streaming  of  the  Divine  Glory  (12**-*),  the  image 
of  His  substance,  '  the  truth '  (aMfitut)  concerning 
God,  the  full  expression  of  the  archetypal  man, 
the  embodiment  of  the  normal  relations  between 
God  and  man  ('for  I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  him ' ;  '  my  meat  is  to  do,'  etc.  4M) ;  'I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always'  (ll4*).  Thus  salva- 
tion and  eternal  life  is  a  knowledge  of  this 
truth  (17*),  an  acceptance  of  the  light.  Moral  con- 
tamination occasions  mental  and  spiritual  blindness 
— a  doctrine  inverting  the  Platonic  dictum,  which 
charges  all  moral  contamination  on  mental  inca- 
pacity. In  the  soteriology  of  St.  John  the  subjective 
condition  is  so  hopelessly  imperfect,  and  the  need 
of  visual  faculty  lias  become  so  imperative,  that 
Christ  is  represented  as  restoring  a  man  'blind  from 
birth'  to  the  exercise  of  sight,  and  as  commenting 


on  the  analogy  between  this  imperial  act  and  what 
He  would  do  for  humanity  (9n~°).  The  glory  into 
which  the  light  of  the  full  revelation  of  God  has 


ushered  His  own  human  nature  is  the  very  same 
light  and  glory  which  He  supplicates  for  all  His 
own,  and  into  which  He  will  bring  them. 

But  in  close  association  with  Life  and  Light 
appears  the  highest  conception  of  the  nature  of 
God  which  has  ever  dawned  on  human  intelli- 
gence. If  God  is  love,  the  central  essence  is 
absolute  self -surrender  to  the  well-being  of  others. 
That '  God  is  LoVK,'  and  Love  it  of  God,  are  the 
final  outcome  of  the  irradiation  of  St.  John's  mind 
with  '  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  (the 
essential  beauty)  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.' 

The  Prologue  commences  the  sublime  details 
by  declaring  that  the  incarnate  and  only-be- 
gotten was  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  had 
been  '  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  and  declared 
that  which  no  other  had  seen.  He  said,  'the 
Father  loveth  me,  because  I  am  laying  down  my 
life— not  as  if  that  were  to  be  the  final  end,  as 
so  many  seem  resolved  to  have  it,  but  —  that 
I  may  take  it  again '  (10n).  The  revelation  of  the 
principle  of  sacrificial  love  in  the  eternal  heart 
of  God,  as  the  motive  of  the  heavenly  giving, 
sending,  and  equipping  of  the  Son,  receives  its 
triumphant  expression  in  the  human  life,  which 
adequately  revealed  the  eternal.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Gospel  is  interfused  with  this  thought.  In 
the  conversation  with  Nicodemos  the  Keynote 
was  the  eternal  self-sacrificing  love  of  God,  of 
which  He  had  become  the  expression  (31OT  ).  To 
the  Samaritans  He  made  it  clear  that  He  was 
seeking  the  salvation  of  men,  'of  the  world' 


(4"-  *»),  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  The  discoune* 
of  ch.  6  indicate  the  fountain  of  self-abnegating 
love,  by  which  He  was  giving  life  to  the  world. 
The  excited  scenes  of  chs.  7  and  8  combine 
sternest  condemnation  of  sin  with  love  to  sinners 
Chs.  9.  10.  11  are  the  apotheosis  of  love  and  sacri- 
fice. Ch.  12  is  the  record  of  the  response  of  love 
to  Himself,  the  fragrance  of  which  has  filled  '  the 
whole  world.'  The  evangelist  himself  shows  in 
13"-  how  he  had  personally  felt  the  pulsation 
of  divine  love  in  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  how 
the  Lord  loved  His  own  unto  the  uttermost. 
Every  paragraph  of  the  '  Discourse '  and  '  Prayer' 
is  a  fresh  variation  of  the  great  revelation ;  and 
the  scenes  of  the  arrest,  the  magnanimous  self- 
surrender,  intensify  the  teaching.  The  record  of 
His  relations  with  His  mother,  with  the  other 
Marys,  with  the  beloved  disciple,  with  Thomas 
and  Simon,  give  a  perfectly  unique  revelation  of 
the  fundamental  essence  of  Deity,  and  the  forecast 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  high-priestly  prayer,  '  that 
the  love  wherewith  thou  lovest  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them.' 

We  have  further  to  state  the  significance  assigned 
in  the  Johannine  writings  to  the  death  of  the  great 
Sacrifice. 

In  the  first  Epistle  the  author  regards  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  as  that  which  cleanses  from  all  sin, 
and  that  God  'laid  down  his  life  for  us.'  In 
the  Apoc.  in  various  ways  and  many  degrees  of 
intensity  the  saved  are  the  purchase  of  the  blood 
of  a  high-priestly  sacrifice,  are  souls  redeemed  by 
'  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain ' ;  while  a 
right  to  the  final  privileges  of  the  saved,  access 
to  the  Tree  of  Life,  is  secured  by  washing  the 
robes  (RV). 

St.  Paul  had  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
expiation  of  sin,  the  redemption,  the  propitiation 
for  sin,  the  ransom,  and  the  righteousness  of  men 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

The  Synoptists,  by  the  record  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord  s  Supper,  refer  to  the  lips  of 
Jesus  Himself  the  sublime  declaration  that  His 
blood  was  being  'shed  for  the  remission  of  sill.' 
Mark  refers  to  our  Lord  the  weighty  saying,  that 
He  had  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many 
(d»rl  JtoWwr). 

The  way  in  which  St.  John  handles  this 
momentous  teaching  differs  from  these  familiar  re- 
presentations, but  is  not  incompatible  with  them. 
Reuss  {Thiol.  Chrit.),  Beyschlag,  and  others  em- 
phasize the  contrast,  and  try  to  exclude  from 
the  Fourth  Gospel  all  reference  to  or  implication 
of  the  expiatory  worth  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
We  admit,  of  course,  that  the  glorious  dignity 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  has  covered  even  the 
humiliation  of  His  death  with  a  mantle  of  lustre. 
The  'lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man'  (12"),  and 
the  bursting  of  abundant  fruit  from  the  dying 
of  the  corn  of  wheat,  give  a  character  to  the 
awful  tragedy  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  Synoptists.  Weiss,  against  the  whole  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  rightly  emphasizes  those  elements 
where  the  same  truth  appears  in  altered  form, 
e.g.  where  John  the  Baptist  (1")  indicates  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  His  essential  character  and  function 
as  fulfilling  the  oracle  of  Is  63.  The  chief  signifi- 
cance of  this  is,  that  the  whole  passage  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  NT  writers  and  speakers 
as  descriptive  of  the  very  heart  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  By  the  use  thus  made  of  it  by  Peter, 
Philip,  John,  Matthew,  Clemens  Roman  us,  it 
becomes  a  chapter  of  NT  doctrine,  and  the  quota- 
tions of  portions  practically  cover  the  whole  oracle. 
Now  with  these  citations  John  the  Baptist's 
words,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,'  must  be  placed. 
Continual  anticipations  of  Calvary  and  the  Cross 
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sccur.  In  the  record  of  the  first  cleansing  of 
the  temple,  in  the  prolongation  of  'the  hoar,' 
and  in  the  arrest  of  murderous  hands  in  act 
to  strike,  the  whole  of  the  Saviour's  holy  life 
becomes  a  continuous  sacrifice.  The  double 
•  eference  by  the  evangelist  to  the  prophecy  of 
Caiaphas  is  specially  charged  with  the  same  idea 
18"). 

In  the  discourse  at  Capernaum  (6"),  the  eating 
His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  in  other  words 
the  moral  surrender  to  His  violent  death,  is  life. 
The  moral  assimilation  of  the  stupendous  fact  of 
the  divine-human  person  of  the  Lord,  eating  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  of  that 
mysterious  life  of  His  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
'  drinking  his  blood,'  utterly  transcends  a  purely 
and  simply  human  consciousness.  Beyschlag  here 
wonders  at  Weiss,  but  does  not  reply  to  him  or  to 
thousands  who  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
before  him.  A  full  interpretation  which  does  not 
emasculate  the  reference  by  our  Lord  Himself  to 
the  'brazen  serpent'  (31*),  leaves  the  sacrificial 
meaning  of  the  conquest  of  sin  and  death  by  the 
Son  of  Man  still  glittering  with  meaning,  and 
calling  with  undiminished  force  for  faith,  love,  and 
obedience. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  ch.  10, 
where  our  Lord,  by  sacrificing  Himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  the  flock,  does  not  relinquish 
His  saving  work.  Indeed  He  renews,  by  resuming 
His  life,  His  power  to  deliver  men  as  a  shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  and  then  His  arms  become  identified 
with  the  everlasting  arms,  and  His  hands  with  the 
almighty  hands  of  the  Father.  If  the  Jews  had 
taken  the  Tubingen  view,  surely  they  would  not 
have  lifted  stones  to  stone  their  Saviour-shepherd 
for  His  presumption  and  blasphemy. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  final  discourse  (14.  IS.  16) 
is  that  Christ's  very  method  of  departure  from  this 
world,  amid  the  exultation  of  the  world  and  the 
lamentation  of  His  disciples,  unveils  the  nature  of 
His  heavenly  work,  and  the  fact  that  Hit  way  of 
returning  to  the  Father  (viz.  death  and  resurrec- 
tion) is  the  ground  on  which  He  calls  Himself  their 
'  way,'  ana  says  that  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Him.  The  entire  method  by  which, 
in  this  Gospel,  he  conveyed  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection to  different  classes  of  mankind  is  charged 
with  the  highest  order  of  revelation,  for  He  bare 
in  His  risen  form  the  signs  of  His  fearful  agony 
and  shame,  and  yet  wielded  all  authority  in  heaven 
and  earth. 

(a)  The  method  of  appropriating  the  great  sal- 
vation. Faith  is  as  explicitly  pressed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  by  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul. 
Believing  in  His  name  is  the  condition  of  becoming 
'  sons  of  God.'  In  great  variety  of  connexion,  faith 
is  made  the  foundation  and  condition  of  eternal 
life  (3""14,  of.  «  and  5M).  Coming  to  Him  is  the 
physical  analogue  of  mental  and  moral  surrender 
to  Him  (6").  This  is  the  part  of  man  in  the 
synthesis,  the  condition  which  God  demands.  He 
whom  God  hatb  sent  is  indeed  the  power  by  which 
the  Father  draws  men  to  Himself  (6™,  cf.  12*3  14»). 
Belief  in  His  name  was  itself  conditioned  by  moral 
willingness  to  do  the  Father's  will,  and  was  itself 
the  indispensable  antecedent  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit  ("="■»). 

(6)  The  following  of  Jesus.  All  progress  in  the 
divine  life  is  a  prolongation  of  the  act  of  faith. 
The  abiding  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  of  the 
soul  in  Christ  (the  chief  theme  of  ch.  15),  are 
essential  to  any  conception  of  the  efficacy  of 
faith,  and  emphasize  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
human  and  divine  will,  the  growth  and  continu- 
ance both  of  grace  and  faith.  '  Following  Jesus' 
and  'abiding  in  him'  are  frequently  identified 
with  such  organic  union  as  to  ensure  final  partici- 


pation with  Him  in  eternal  life  and  glory.  He 
who  sows  and  they  who  reap  rejoice  together 
(4n);  'He  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  me  M6W) ; 
'  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  shall  send 
receiveth  me ' ;  '  He  that  receiveth  me  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me ' ;  '1  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye 
in  me,  and  I  in  yon ' ;  '  My  Father  will  love  you, 
and  we  will  come  and  make  our  abode  with  you.' 
Union  will  be  life-giving ;  and  though  separation 
between  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  is  an  obvious 
matter  of  fact,  yet  in  the  power  of  the  spiritual 
presence  after  His  ascension  His  disciple  may  be 
enabled  to  '  touch  him '  (20").  The  '  peace,'  the 
'joy,'  the  'love,'  the  'glory'  will  pass  from  the 
central  heart  of  Jesus  to  '  whosoever  wills '  or 
'comes*  (14s"  15"  16"  17s2-*). 

D.  The  Johannine  Eschatology. — The  teaching 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  differs  from  the  rest  of  NT 
in  its  bearing  on  the  future  life  and  eternal  judg- 
ment. 

If,  however,  the  truths  in  the  parables  are 
stripped  of  their  imaginative  clothing,  and  the 

freat  arguments  and  implications  of  St.  Paul 
eprived  of  their  metaphor,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
apocalyptic  visions  laid  bare,  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  find  nothing  more  than,  nay,  not  so  much 
as,  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  latter 
has  no  festival  rejoicing,  no  exclusion  of  the 
guest  who  does  not  wear  the  wedding  garment, 
no  scene  of  final  judgment  and  everlasting  life 
and  punishment ;  yet  there  is  judgment  ever 
ripening  in  the  '  loving  of  darkness,  and  there 
is  freedom  from  condemnation  and  even  from 
death  in  any  form ;  and  these  are  shown  to 
be  essentially  equivalent  to  the  moral  rupture 
with  God  on  the  one  side,  or  to  ethical  harmony 
with  the  highest  concept  of  God  as  'Light' 
and  'Love*  on  the  other.  The  future,  like  the 
past,  is  lost  in  an  eternal  now.  In  5"-s  the 
resurrection,  the  final  consummation,  are  doubtless 
involved,  but  in  15*  the  process  which  burns  up 
the  fruitless  prunings  would  seem  to  be  eternal. 
The  blinding  of  the  foolish  heart,  the  abiding  of  the 
divine  wrath  upon  the  disobedient,  the  judgment 
that  is  always  being  enacted  and  evolved,  the 
terror  of  dying  in  sins,  the  judgment  that  is 
inevitable  and  just  (8"),  and  the  crisis,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  world  and  its  prince,  all  bring 
the  reader  into  more  vivid  realization  of  the 
objective  fact  of  judgment  than  do  the  parables 
of  the  Rich  Man,  the  Marriage,  the  Talents, 
or  the  final  unveiling  of  the  great  white  throne. 
The  momentous  events  of  Heb.  history  had 
thrown  a  lurid  light  on  the  prophetic  meta- 
phors of  the  popular  discourse ;  but  as  the 
apostle  ponders  and  reports  the  principle  of  the 
eternal  judgment  upon  men  and  nations  and  on 
the  entire  world,  we  get  closer  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Jesus  than  by  any  other  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

In  1  Jn  21*- M  and  4n  the  writer  anticipates  the 
consummation  and  the  varousia,  of  which  the 
whole  NT  speaks.  It  is  the  perversity  of  criticism 
which  endeavours  to  separate  the  two  documents 
on  this  very  ground,  or  which  cannot  discern  the 
harmony  between  them.  The  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  (ch.  3),  the  multitudes  who  are  '  of  the 
truth '  and  '  hear  his  voice,'  who  come  to  the 
light  and  yield  to  His  control,  the  underlying 
theocracy,  or  Christocracy,  identify  the  teaching 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  that  of  the  Synoptists. 
'These  things  are  written  that  ye  may  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  lift  through  His  name.' 
In  these  words  the  beloved,  disciple  sums  up  the 
teaching  of  all  the  Gospels. 

IX.  Literature. — The  literature  of  this  (abject  la  In  pari 
contained  In  the  foregoing  lut  of  work*  lamed  during  the  lad 
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hundred  years.  Some  of  those  which  now  follow  embrace  the 
theology  of  the  Epp.  and  Apocas  well  as  the  Gospel.  Beyschlag, 
whose  work  on  AT  TheoL  is  the  last  on  our  previous  list,  has 
taken  each  separately,  though  he  has  given  the  theology  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  with  some  deliberate  estimate  of 
their  agreement  as  well  as  their  alleged  divergences. 

The  following  works  are  occupied  with  the  entire  subject  :— 
Neandcr,  Hist.  0/  Planlina,  etc.,  of  Christ.  Church,  Eng.  tr. 
va.  ii.  1-48 ;  Reuse,  Hitt.  de  la  Thiol.  ChriL  U.  369-661,  also 
his  Thtol.  Johan.  Baur,  in  his  Bib.  TheoL,  emphasized  the 
details  in  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  rose  above  the 
Hebraic  and  Pauline  Christianity.  Schmidt  and  van  Ooetereee, 
in  their  works  on  Bit.  Theol.  of  NT,  have  separated  the  teaching 
of  Christ  in  Synop.  from  that  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Epistles  of 
John.  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrbegriff  des  E  vanadiums  und  der  Britft 
Johannis,  movee  along  the  lines  of  the  Tubingen  criticism. 
Weiss,  Bib.  TheoL  of  NT  (Ens.  tr.  it  811-421),  gives  an 
exhaustive  treatment.  Wendt,  Der  Inhalt  der  Lehrt  Jew, 
1880,  is  largely  occupied  with  the  peculiarities  and  (notwith- 
standing difficulties)  the  historical  value  of  the  material  which 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  and  in  the  second  part  with  a 
very  elaborate  examination  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  gathered 
from  the  fourfold  representations.  Beyschlag  criticizes  through- 
out many  of  the  conclusions  of  wendt,  and  everywhere 
minimises  the  amount  of  approach  to  traditional  views  of  the 
person  and  sacrificial  work  of  Christ,  accepted  by  Weiss  and 
Wendt.  They  all  three  fundamentally  differ  from  Hilgenfeld, 
DaeBvomgelUimund  die  Britft  Johannit  nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff 
and  Albrecht  Thoma,  Genesis  Joh.  Bvanoeliumt, 

 pp.  lVl-802.  Marcus  Dods,  in  the  Bxvoeitofe  Bible,  on  St 

John's  Gospel,  covers  much  of  the  ground  in  practical  and  force- 
ful manner,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Jesus,  by  Peyton,  with  much 
vivacity  and  mystio  extravagance,  yet  brings  out  the  heart  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Sears,  Heart 
of  Christ,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  comm.  (e.g.  Westcott  in 
Speak.  Comm.)  on  the  Gospel,  of  which  no  list  is  here  attempted. 

H.  R.  Reynolds. 
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Of  the  twenty-one  Epp.  now  included  in  the 
NT  Canon,  three,  which  form  a  series  by  them' 
selves,  are  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  John 
Historical  testimony  shows  them  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  certain  parte  of  the  Church,  and 
to  have  been  used  by  men  of  note  in  the  Church, 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  the  case  of  the  longest, 
at  least  by  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and, 
in  the  ease  of  the  other  two,  before  the  3rd 
cent,  was  far  advanced.  Their  connexion  with 
the  name  of  John,  and  their  wide  recognition  as 
authoritative  writings,  are  also  things  of  very 
ancient  date ;  taking  us,  in  the  case  of  the  first,  as 
far  back  as  to  Papias  and  Irenseus,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  others,  perhaps  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  certainly  to  Dionysius,  the  pupil 
of  Origen.  Before  the  close  of  the  4th  cent, 
they  had  become  so  generally  accepted  that  they 
were  recognized  in  the  Canons  of  Councils.  From 
time  to  time,  though  never  on  a  large  scale  till  our 
own  century,  their  claims  have  been  disputed, 
their  connexion  with  the  name  of  John  being 
denied,  or  another  John  than  the  son  of  Zebedee 
being  thought  to  be  the  writer.  But  it  has  been 
the  prevailing  belief  from  the  oldest  times  that 
they  are  all  three  apostolic  writings,  and  part  of 
the  legacy  of  the  beloved  disciple  to  the  Church. 

They  belong  to  a  group  of  Epp.  which  from  a 
very  early  date  have  occupied  a  position  of  their 


own  in  the  NT  Canon,  and  have  been  known  by  a 
distinct  title.  This  group,  which  in  most  ancient 
MSS  of  the  NT  (with  occasional  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  x)  is  placed  between  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  Epp.,  did  not  appear  as  a  separate  collec- 
tion at  one  and  the  same  period  all  over  the 
Church,  nor  did  it  include  all  these  three  Epp. 
from  the  beginning.  It  had  neither  the  same 
name  nor  the  same  compass  at  all  times  or  in 
all  the  different  sections  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  Epp.  embraced  in  it 
received  the  title  of  Catholic  or  General  (xaloXucoi). 
In  the  Western  Church,  in  which  the  collection 
was  of  later  formation,  they  were  known,  at  least 
from  the  6th  cent.,  as  Canonical  (Canonical).  _  In 
one  important  section  of  the  Church,  the  Syrian, 
the  group  consisted  only  of  three  Epp.,  and  among 
these  only  the  longest  of  the  Johannine  letters 
found  a  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  Church,  and 
in  the  Eastern  division  at  least  by  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  cent.,  it  embraced  seven  Epistles. 
These  included  our  three,  the  longest  of  the  three 
being,  along  with  1  Peter,  the  earliest  accepted  of 
the  whole  collection,  and  the  two  shorter  being 
added  at  a  later  period.  (See  the  article  Catholic 
Epistles). 

By  their  inclusion  in  the  peculiar  circle  of  the 
Catholic  Epp.  these  three  are  marked  off  in  one 
particular  respect  both  from  the  Pauline  Epp.  and 
from  other  Epp.  which  were  held  in  a  measure  of 
honour  in  the  Church  but  not  ultimately  accepted 
as  canonical  In  other  respects  they  also  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  nave  a  character  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  are  so  obviously  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  members  of  the  group  to 
which  they  belong  and  from  the  NT  Epp.  generally, 
that  the  least  discerning  eye  must  recognize  theii 
apartness. 

The  peculiar  character  is  most  evident,  of  course, 
in  the  largest  of  the  three,  but  it  discovers  itself 
also  in  the  smaller  two.  The  latter  are  Epp.  of 
extremest  brevity,  the  shortest  writings  in  the 
Canon.  They  are  writings,  too,  of  incidental 
interest,  and  personal  or  ecclesiastical,  not  to  say 
congregational,  concern;  while  the  former  looks 
more  like  a  studied  composition,  and  deals  with 
the  weightiest  questions  of  doctrine  and  the 
largest  concerns  of  practice.  Yet  they  are  so 
much  of  the  same  stamp  that  in  all  ages  the 
prevailing,  if  not  absolutely  universal,  opinion  has 
been,  that  they  come  from  the  same  mint  and  are 
by  the  same  nand.  They  are  writings  in  which 
the  profound  and  (he  simple  kiss  each  other,  great 
and  inexhaustible  thoughts  being  wedded  to  the 
clearest  and  least  ambitious  terms.  They  combine 
the  qualities  of  majesty,  maturity,  authority,  and 
serenity  with  occasional  fire  and  vehement  utter- 
ance. 

They  are  almost  impersonal  as  regards  the  mind 
to  which  we  owe  them.  The  first  gives  no  bint 
of  the  author  beyond  the  fact  that  he  classes 
himself  in  an  unstudied  and  informal  way  with 
those  who  had  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  indi- 
cates a  measure  of  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  those  whom  he  addresses.  The  second 
and  third  give  only  the  intimations  contained  in 
the  use  of  the  designation  of  '  the  presbyter,'  and 
in  the  mention  of  certain  individuals  whom  we 
have  no  means  of  identifying  with  any  confidence. 
Yet,  devoid  as  they  are  of  tangible,  personal  notes, 
the  writer's  individuality  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out. They  move  within  a  circle  of  ideas  which, 
while  not  without  points  of  affinity  with  the 
thought  of  the  other  NT  Epp.,  especially  the 
greater  Pauline  letters,  are  for  the  most  part  then 
own.  They  have  a  diction  which  also  belongs  in  a 
marked  degree  to  themselves.    Their  words  are 
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words  of  calmest  dignity,  yet  instinct  with  emocum 
—words  which  might  be  those  of  the  philosopher, 
bat  yet  are  those  of  the  common  Christian  in- 
telligence. 

A  Targe  literature  has  grown  up  around  these  Epp. , 
which  has  always  found  something  new  to  say  in 
expounding  their  teaching  and  in  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  their  history.  The  affluence  of 
their  thought,  the  fruitfulness  of  their  doctrine, 
the  spell  of  their  spirituality  and  their  deep 
tranquillity,  have  attracted  the  richest  and  de- 
vouteat  minds,  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
speculative  intellects  in  every  age.  Their  charac- 
teristic contents,  the  forms  in  which  they  present 
the  essential  message  of  the  gospel,  the  expression 
which  they  give  to  some  of  the  cardinal  Christian 
doctrines,  the  insight  which  they  afford  into  the 
condition  of  the  early  Christian  societies,  the  light 
which  they  shed  upon  the  operation  and  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  kinds  of  error,  make  them  Epp.  of 
singular  interest.  Even  in  the  few  verses  of  the 
Third  Ep.  disclosures  are  found  which  are  of  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  story  of  the  life  and 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

Questions  of  various  interest  and  of  no  small 
difficulty  are  connected  with  them.  They  present 
some  problems  in  exegesis  (I  2U  3l  *■  *  5** M), 
and  some  curious  points  in  textual  criticism  (I  31 
2»  4«-»  S>,  II »,  III*).  Most  things  touching 
their  literary  history  have  been  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  some  of  them  are  far  from  easy 
to  determine.  The  old  debate  is  prolonged  as 
to  the  where  and  the  by  whom  of  their  com- 
position; whether  they  were  written  in  Ephesus, 
in  Patmos,  or  elsewhere  ;  whether  by  one  hand  or 
more ;  whether  by  one  John  or  two  Johns  or 
three.  The  destination  of  the  first  two;  the  way  in 
which  the  second  and  the  third  came  to  rank  as 
Cath"f:"  Epp.  and  to  have  a  position  in  the  Canon ; 
the  source  and  the  explanation  of  their  special 
form  of  doctrine ;  whether  a  place  can  be  round 
within  the  apostolic  age  for  the  type  of  thought 
and  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  which  they  ex- 
hibit,— these  are  questions  which  are  still  under 
discussion. 

Of  these  questions,  that  of  their  origin  and  author- 
ship is  of  primary  importance.  The  answer  which 
comes  readiest  to  hand  when  one  reads  them  to- 
gether is  that  all  three  are  products  of  the  same 
mind.  The  answer  that  is  suggested  both  by 
historical  testimony  and  by  their  contents  is  that 
that  mind  is  the  mind  to  which  we  also  owe  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  And  in  point 
of  fact  these  are  the  views  which  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  which  have  been  generally 
acquiesced  in  since  then.  But  they  were  not  left 
unchallenged  even  in  ancient  times,  while  in 
modern  times  they  have  been  disavowed  by  a 
succession  of  thinkers  of  distinguished  rank  among 
NT  critics. 

In  our  own  century,  in  particular,  their  claims 
to  apostolic  date  and  worth  have  been  strongly 
contested,  and  judgments  of  the  most  diverse 
kind  have  been  pronounced  upon  them  by  the 
critical  schools.  There  are  those  who  find  no 
difficulty  in  attributing  all  three  Epp.,  as  well  as 
the  Gospel,  to  the  Apostle  John,  but  discover 
another  hand  in  the  Apocalypse.  Bleek,  e.g.,  admits 
the  existence  of  clear  points  of  contact  between 
all  the  writings  assigned  to  St.  John.  But  he  is 
of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  affinity 
between  the  Epp.  and  Gospel  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Bk.  of  Revelation  on  the  other,  is  limited 
and  occasional,  while  the  difference  is  great  and 
pervading.  That  difference  is  held  to  extend  not 
only  to  the  diction  and  the  style,  of  which  in  the 
ease  of  the  Apoc  the  one  is  confessedly  peculiar 


and  the  other  is  pronounced  rough  and  broken,  but 
to  the  whole  genius  of  the  books,  their  attitude  to 
the  Jewish  people,  city,  and  temple,  their  teaching 
on  the  Parousia,  and  other  things.  It  is  thought 
to  amount  to  so  much  that,  if  the  Epp.  are  ascribed 
to  St.  John,  the  Apoc.  must  either  be  allowed  to 
be  a  forgery  by  a  much  later  hand  or  be  explained 
as  the  work  of  another  John,  '  the  presbyter,'  re- 
ferred to  by  Papias  in  a  way  interpreted  by 
many  as  distinguishing  him  from  the  apostle 
(Euseb.  HE  iii.  39).  There  are  others,  again, 
who  read  the  story  of  these  writings  in  the  re- 
verse way,  fixing  the  stigma  of  the  spurious  on 
the  Epp.  alone,  or  on  the  Epp.  and  the  Gospel 
together.  S.  G.  Lange  regarded  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apoc  as  the  real  writings  of  St.  John,  but 
took  the  First  Ep.  to  be  the  work  of  an  imitator  a 
century  later.  The  Tubingen  critics  agree  in  claim- 
ing the  Apoc.  for  St.  John,  and  in  repudiating 
the  other  writings,  though  they  differ  with  regard 
to  the  order  of  tie  latter.  Baur  himself  (in  1857) 
held  the  First  Ep.  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Gos- 

S si  by  a  different  hand,  while  Hilgenfeld  places  the 
p.  earlier  than  the  Gospel.  Among  those,  too, 
who  hold  by  the  common  Johannine  authorship, 
certain  differences  appear,  some  regarding  the  First 
Ep.  as  the  middle  term  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apoc.  (Godet),  others  giving  the  Ep.  a  position  in 
time  between  the  Apoc  and  the  Gospel. 

The  historical  case,  as  it  has  been  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  students,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  main  questions,  is  this :  that,  while  certain 
doubts  overhung  for  a  time  the  recognition  of  the 
shorter  Epp.,  we  find  them,  bo  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  them,  bearing  the  name  of  John  and  never 
any  other,  when  the  author's  name  is  given ;  and 
that,  while  certain  differences  of  view  appeared  in 
the  early  Church  regarding  the  particular  John,  all 
three  were  regarded  by  most  as  writings  of  the 
apostle,  and  had  an  assured  position  as  such  before 
the  close  of  the  4th  cent.  Whether  the  case  can 
be  accepted  as  it  has  thus  been  put,  and  what  the 
probabilities  are  with  the  critical  theories  referred 
to,  will  best  appear  as  the  final  result  of  a  study  of 
the  writings.  We  shall  take  each  Ep.  therefore 
by  itself,  and  shall  look  at  its  order  of  thought 
and  the  various  questions  which  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  its  occasion,  its  purpose,  its  mes- 
sage, etc  Having  done  this,  we  shall  take  up  anew 
the  problem  of  its  origin  and  authorship,  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  traditional 
view  on  the  one  hand  and  the  counter-theories  on 
the  other. 

The  First  Epistle.  —  1.  Order  of  Thought.— 
The  Ep.  opens  with  some  calm  and  lofty  sentences, 
not  cast  in  the  form  of  epistolary  introduction  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  in  the  NT,  but  more  in 
that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  In  these,  without 
indicating  either  himself  or  his  readers  except  in 
an  indirect  and  general  way,  the  writer  states  at 
once  the  great  fact  on  which  all  that  he  has  to  say 
rests,  viz.  the  historical  manifestation  in  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  life  that  is  behind  all  life,  the  eternal 
life  that  was  with  the  Father.  He  declares  at  the 
outset,  too,  in  this  Introduction,  the  great  object 
which  he  has  in  view  in  addressing  his  readers,  viz. 
that  his  joy  in  them  might  be  perfected  by  seeing 
them  one  with  him  in  that  fellowship  with  God  in 
which  he  and  the  brethren  with  whom  he  classes 
himself  are  conscious  of  standing  (l1"*).  He  enters 
then  at  once  upon  his  specific  subject,  giving  as  the 
basis  of  his  counsel  ana  the  fundamental  apostolic 
message  the  truth  that '  God  is  light' ;  from  which 
the  immediate  inference  is  that  a  walk  in  the 
light  is  indispensable  on  our  part  to  this  fellow- 
ship with  God.  This  inference,  however,  from 
which  there  can  be  no  escape,  is  declared,  not  in 
its  logical  directness,  but  in  the  fonn  that  to  pro* 
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fesa  to  be  in  fellowship  with  God  and  to  continue 
to  wait  in  darkness,  is  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  lie 
and  to  all  unreality.  This  walk  in  the  light  is  not 
*-3  be  thus  dealt  with.  Too  much  depends  on  it — not 
only  fellowship  with  God,  but  fellowship  with  other 
members  of  Christ's  body,  and  also  the  purgation  of 
sin  by  Christ's  blood.  The  cleansing  which  every 
Christian  needs  and  which  he  also  obtains  coming 
thus  into  view,  the  explanation  follows  that  on  the 
one  hand,  if  we  claim  to  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves and  put  God  Himself  to  the  lie,  while  on  the 
other  hand  real  confession  of  sin  brings  with  it  the 
divine  forgiveness  and  the  divine  cleansing  (l**w). 
The  same  thought  is  put  in  another  form  before 
the  writer  passes  to  his  next  subject,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  remind  his  readers  that  all  that  he  writes 
to  them  of  the  revelation  of  life,  the  fellowship 
with  God,  the  pardon  and  purification  of  sin,  is 
written  with  the  practical  purpose  of  instructing 
them  not  to  sin,  and  then,  recognizing  the  sin  of 
which  the  true  Christian  cannot  but  be  conscious, 
he  points  to  the  certainty  of  its  forgiveness  in 
virtue  of  what  Christ  is  as  Paraclete  and  Propitia- 
tion (2>- »). 

The  thought  of  the  new  fellowship  which  has 
come  by  the  Gospel  leads  to  another  near  akin  to 
it— that  of  the  knowledge  which  the  same  Gospel 
requires  and  makes  possible.  The  position  in  which 
those  addressed  were  at  the  time,  furnishes  the 
occasion  for  speaking  with  emphasis  and  decision 
of  the  knowledge  with  which  alone  the  believer  is 
concerned,  and  of  spurious  forms  with  lofty  preten- 
sions. So  the  writer  declares  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  its  reality  to  be  possible  only  where  the 
humble  way  of  practical  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments is  followed ;  in  which  connexion  he 
urges  the  necessity  of  walking  as  Christ  walked. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
befits  the  Christian,  he  identifies  the  walk  in  the 
light  with  the  walk  in  brotherly  love,  and  holds 
before  his  readers  the  duty  of  loving  the  brethren 
as  the  commandment  of  commandments,  one  at 
once  old  and  new  (37"11).  He  warns  these  Christians 
also  against  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  false  teachers,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  presses  this  warning  with 
the  greater  insistence*  because  the  world's  oppor- 
tunity is  now  short.  It  is  the  last  time  with  it 
and  all  things,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
many  antichrists  have  appeared.  These  antichrists 
are  described,  and  the  description  is  pointed  by  an 
exhortation  to  these  believers  to  abide  in  that  know- 
ledge which  they  have  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  know- 
ledge which  cannot  deceive,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  put  to  shame  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord's 
Paroutia  (V*-*). 

The  thought  of  God  as  light  passes  over  next 
into  the  thought  of  God  as  righteous.  Following 
out  this  new  idea,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that 
only  he  who  is  righteous  can  be  the  child  of  God ; 
that  the  man  who  has  the  hope  of  being  like  God 
or  Christ  must  purify  himself  ;  and  that,  as  Christ 
is  sinless,  he  who  is  in  Christ  cannot  sin.  But  he 
odds,  with  an  eye  to  the  subtle  deception  of  the 
false  teachers,  that  to  be  righteous  means  to  do 
righteousness,  and  in  sharp  and  decisive  terms  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  sin  as  the  children  of  the 
devil,  from  those  who  do  not  and  cannot  sin  as  the 
children  of  God.  He  identifies  this  righteousness 
also,  which  is  the  note  of  the  son  of  God,  as  he 
had  previously  done  in  the  case  of  the  walk  in 
light,  with  the  love  of  the  brethren,  and  again 
warns  his  readers  against  the  love  of  the  world, 
which,  as  was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Cain,  means 
hatred  of  the  children  of  God  (2»-3u).  At  this 
point  he  sets  Christ  before  them  again  as  the 
supreme  pattern  of  Christian  love— a  love  which 
must  be  in  deed  and  truth,  and  which  carries  with 


it  these  two  blessings — the  consciousness  of  being 
of  the  truth  and  the  confidence  that  our  prayen 
shall  be  heard.  Touching  again  on  God  s  com- 
mandment, he  shows  that  it,  too,  means  two 
things,  viz.  belief  in  Christ  and  love  of  one  another, 
and  explains  that  he  who  keeps  the  divine  com- 
mandments not  only  is  in  fellowship  with  God,  but 
has  through  the  Spirit  the  consciousness  of  tha* 
fellowship  (3U-*). 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  immediate 
dangers  which  threatened  his  readers,  the  vriter 
speaks  again  of  the  false  prophets ;  and  his  words 
of  warning  on  that  subject  become  the  occasion 
for  taking  up  anew  the  two  great  themes — the  law 
of  love  and  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments, 
which  are  so  much  in  his  view.  He  repeats 
his  cautions  against  the  seductions  of  misleading 
teachers,  and  indicates  the  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ, between  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit 
of  error  (41"*).  He  urges  again  the  supreme  duty 
of  love — love  to  God  indeed  in  the  first  instance, 
but  also,  and  more  particularly  in  this  case,  love 
to  man.  He  reminds  those  for  whom  he  is  so 
solicitous,  that  the  man  who  is  of  God  is  of  love, 
called  to  love  Him  who  Himself  is  love,  and  who 
has  given  the  last  proof  of  that  in  the  mission  and 
propitiatory  death  of  His  Son.  To  love  God,  he 
tells  them,  is  to  be  in  God,  and  to  have  God  in 
them,  and  to  be  delivered  from  the  torment  of 
fear.  It  is  all  this,  but  it  is  also  a  love  that 
gives  proof  of  itself  in  the  obvious  practical  duties 
of  loving  the  brethren  and  keeping  the  divine 
commandments.  And  these  commandments,  he 
adds,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others,  cannot  be 
grievous  to  those  who  are  begotten  of  God  (4*-5*). 
The  mention  of  this  new  relation  to  God,  expressed 
by  the  term  '  begotten  of  God,'  forms  a  natural 
point  of  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  new  mental 
attitude  that  goes  with  the  new  birth.  So  the 
writer  comes  to  speak  of  faith,— of  what  it  is  as 
belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  w .  mesa 
which  it  carries  with  it  to  His  being  that ;  of  the 
victorious  might  that  is  in  that  belief,  and  of 
the  witness  as  something  more  than  any  external 
testimony — a  witness  which  the  believer  has  in 
himself  (5*"u).  As  the  letter  approaches  its  con- 
elusion  he  states  again  the  great  object  with 
which  it  has  been  written.  He  refers  once  more 
to  what  prayer  is  to  the  children  of  God,  the 
confidence  in  it  which  is  their  prerogative,  and 
the  things  they  are  entitled  to  ask  (5u'n).  He 
brings  the  Epistle  to  an  end  by  proclaiming  anew 
the  separation  of  the  Christian  from  sin  and  from 
the  wicked  one ;  the  privilege  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian's both  in  understanding  and  in  possession  ;  and 
the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon  those  who  know  the 
true  God  and  have  fellowship  with  Him  to  keep 
themselves  from  idols  (C1*"*1). 

2.  Character.  —  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  it,  turns  on  a  few  large  and  simple 
ideas.  It  unfolds  itself  mostly  in  terms  of  cer- 
tain broad  antagonisms — those  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist,  believers  and  the  world,  the  children 
of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil,  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  the  world,  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  confidence  and  fear,  love  and 
hate,  sins  and  a  sin  unto  death,  walking  in  the 
light  and  walking  in  darkness,  being  begotten 
of  God  and  being  touched  by  '  that  wicked  one.' 
In  connexion  with  these  fundamental  and  recur- 
ring antitheses  we  have  a  series  of  statements  of 
what  the  message  of  the  gospel  is ;  of  what  fellow- 
ship with  God  is,  how  it  comes,  and  what  it 
implies ;  of  what  Christ  is,  and  what  His  mission 
into  this  world  means ;  of  what  the  believer  is,  and 
what  the  Christian  vocation  involves. 
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The  message  of  the  gospel  is  that  God  is  light ; 
that  we  are  to  love  one  another ;  that  in  Christ 
God  has  given  us  eternal  life.  The  fellowship  with 
God  which  is  in  view  is  made  possible  by  two  things 
— the  historical  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  and 
the  believer's  faith,  the  former  being  the  objective 
ground  of  this  new  and  gracious  relation,  the 
Tatter  its  subjective  condition.  This  fellowship 
brings  with  it  the  graces  of  joy,  forgiveness, 
knowledge,  the  cleansing  of  the  life,  the  liberty  of 
intercession,  the  answer  to  prayer,  the  assurance 
and  fearlessness  of  children.  It  involves  a  walking 
in  the  light,  the  doing  of  righteousness,  the  purify- 
ing of  ourselves,  love  to  God  and  love  to  the 
brethren,  filial  obedience,  practical  benevolence, 
the  observance  of  the  divine  commandments,  the 
forswearing  of  idols.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only-begotten  Son,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Father  and  of  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father ;  pre-existent  as  being  sent  by  God  into  the 
world  ;  true  man,  righteous,  sinless,  the  Paraclete 
with  the  Father,  the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of 
the  world.  His  mission  is  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  to  bring  us  back  to  God,  to  give  us 
eternal  life,  to  put  away  our  sin,  and  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  And  the  Christian  is  one 
who  has  fellowship  with  God ;  who  confesses  his 
sin  and  is  cleansed  and  forgiven  ;  who  is  begotten 
of  God  and  sins  not;  who  has  the  gift  of  knowledge 
and  can  distinguish  good  from  evu,  the  children  of 
God  from  the  world,  truth  from  error,  the  false 
prophet  or  the  false  spirit  from  the  true;  who 
walks  in  the  light  and  does  the  truth,  loving  God 
and  the  brethren,  imitating  Christ,  and  finding  no 
grievousness  in  the  divine  commandments ;  who 
has  passed  out  of  death  into  life ;  who  knows  that 
his  prayers  are  heard,  and  looks  with  holy  con- 
fidence to  the  coming  of  his  Lord  and  the  judg- 
ment, and  has  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life  in 
him. 

Alike  in  the  matter  of  its  thought  and  in  the 
way  in  which  its  ideas  are  expressed,  this  Epistle 
has  a  character  wholly  its  own.  The  only  Epn. 
of  the  NT  which  are  of  the  same  stamp  are  the 
two  smaller  letters  which  are  associated  with  it. 
It  differs  most  of  all  from  the  Epp.  which  bear 
St.  Paul's  name.  It  has  nothing  of  the  formal 
structure,  the  systematic  course,  the  dialectical 
movement  of  these.  The  logical  particles  which 
abound  in  the  Pauline  writings  are  strange  to 
this  Epistle.  Its  thought  moves  on,  but  not  in  an 
obvious  progress  to  a  goal.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
succession  of  ideas  which  seem  to  have  no  logical 
relation,  and  which  fall  only  now  and  again  into  a 
connected  series.  They  are  delivered,  not  in  the 
way  of  reasoned  statements,  but  as  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions and  declarations  given  in  meditative,  aphor- 
istic fashion.  This  lack  of  the  constructive  quality 
gives  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  a  peculiar  direct- 
ness and  simplicity.  But  it  is  the  directness  of 
authority,  the  simplicity  of  truths  which  are  felt 
to  be  sell-attesting.  These  characteristics  add  to 
the  vigour,  the  originality,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Epistle.  They  nave  strangely  been  regarded 
by  some  as  tokens  of  weakness,  and  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  things  which  are  supposed  to 
speak  of  the  '  feebleness  of  old  age '  (S.  G.  Lange). 
Even  Baur  discovered  a  certain  'indefiniteness,' 
a  tendency  to  repetition,  a  want  of  '  logical  force,' 
in  the  tenor  of  the  Ep.  which  gave  it  a  '  tone 
of  childlike  feebleness.  But  those  critics  show 
a  batter  insight— and  they  are  of  Baur's  school  as 
weil  as  of  others— who  find  a  peculiar  beauty,  rich- 
ness, and  originality  in  the  Epistle,  a  special  fresh- 
ness and  vividness,  particularly  in  what  it  says  of 
the  'subjective,  inner  life  of  Christianity '  (Hugen- 
feld). 

If  the  characteristic  ides*  of  the  Ep.  are  few  and 


simple,  they  are  of  large  significance,  and  they  arc 
presented  in  new  aspects  and  relations  as  often  as 
they  recur.  They  belong  to  the  region  of  primary 
principles,  realities  of  the  intuition,  certainties  of 
the  experience,  absolute  truths.  And  they  are 
given  in  their  absoluteness.  The  regenerate  man 
is  one  who  cannot  sin  ;  Christian  faith  is  presented 
in  its  ideal  character  and  completeness;  the  revela- 
tion of  life  is  exhibited  in  its  finality,  not  in  the 
stages  of  its  historical  realization.  Tiiey  are  ideas 
which  take  us  into  the  inner  and  essential  nature 
of  things,  into  the  real  that  is  behind  the  phe- 
nomenal, the  inward  that  is  the  heart  of  the  out- 
ward, the  permanent  that  is  the  ground  of  the 
transitory,  the  future  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
present.  They  are  mystical  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  given  as  truths  of  immediate  certitude,  abso- 
lute reality,  inward  vision.  But  they  are  not 
mystical  in  the  sense  of  being  the  pure  products 
of  intuition,  things  only  of  the  subjective  world, 
or  superior  to  the  common  experience  of  life.  The}' 
are  given  in  practical  relation  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  Christian  life  and  conduct.  They  have  their 
roots,  too,  in  the  great  facts  of  the  objective 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  in  that  which  'we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life'  (l1). 

3.,  Ideas. — The  doctrinal  and  ethical  ideas  which 
meet  us  in  the  other  NT  Epp.  appear  also  in  this 
letter.  But  they  are  presented  in  a  special  light, 
and  with  distinctive  notes.  The  Theology  of  the 
Ep.  has  its  own  points  of  interest.  God  is  seen  in 
this  Ep.,  as  elsewhere,  in  His  Fatherhood,  His 
truth,  His  righteousness,  His  forgiving  grace,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  His  life  as  expressed  in  His 
triune  Being.  But,  above  all  else,  He  is  'light' 
(1*)  and  He  is  'love,'  loving  us  before  we  loved 
Him,  and  so  imparting  Himself  to  us  that  He 
dwells  in  us  (4*-    u).    The  Christology  also  has  its 

geculiar  features.  Christ  is  the  Son,  '  the  Son  of 
rod,'  '  the  Only-begotten,'  who  was  with  the 
Father  before  He  appeared  in  the  world.  He  is 
the  explanation  of  all  things.  For  in  Him  we  see 
the  eternal  life  that  is  behind  all  things,  and  from 
Him  we  have  the  life  that  is  life  indeed.  His 
divine  and  pre- temporal  relations  are  not  left  with- 
out expression  or  intimation.  But  it  is  especially 
in  His  human  nature  and  relations  that  He  forms 
the  great  subject  of  this  Epistle.  He  is  never 
called  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  it  is  true,  jet  it  is  the 
integrity  of  His  humanity  that  is  especially 
affirmed— the  fact  that  He  appeared  on  earth  in 
the  full  reality  of  the  '  flesh,'  neither  in  phantasmal 
form  nor  in  divided  being,  neither  as  mere  spirit  nor 
yet  with  the  divine  and  the  human  in  any  loose  or 
temporary  connexion,  but  as  at  once  '  Jesus '  and 
'  the  Christ,' — Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,  and 
•  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood  *  (Sf 
4s-  *  5").  His  sinlessness  is  asserted  (3°),  as  it  is  in 
the  Pauline  and  Petrine  writings,  and  He  is  said 
to  have  been  '  sent '  by  God  (48),  as  St.  Paul  also 
speaks  of  His  appearance  on  earth.  But  Hie 
entrance  into  our  world,  and  His  assumption  of 
our  nature  and  estate,  are  not  given,  as  they  are  in 
St.  Paul,  under  the  aspect  of  a  humiliation.  The 
designation  'the  Paraclete,'  which  occurs  in  the 
NT  only  in  the  Johannine  writings,  and  is  used  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  directly  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
only  implicitly  of  Christ,  is  applied  here  to  the  Son 
Himself  directly  and  definitely  (2»).  Further,  in 
this  Ep.  Christ  is  presented  less  in  respect  of  what 
He  was  and  is,  and  more  in  respect  of  what  pro- 
ceeds from  Him  and  is  done  by  Him.    It  is  a 

Question  whether  the  term  'the  Word'  is  used 
irectly  and  personally  of  Him.  The  form  which 
the  sentence  takes  in  which  that  great  term  it 
used  is  indirect,  and  its  subject  is  neuter  and  im- 
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personal  (l1"*).  It  is  specifically  as  '  the  life '  that 
He  is  set  before  us  here,  and  the  more  general  term 
is  chosen  to  express  His  appearance  on  earth.  It 
is  a  <bavepoOa$iu.  It  is  not  said  of  Him  that '  the 
Word  was  made  flesh';  and  though  the  idea  that 
His  entrance  into  our  world  was  a  real  incarna- 
tion is  implied  in  the  description  of  Him  as  '  come 
in  the  flesh,'  that  event  is  exhibited  rather  as  a 
manifestation,  and  in  particular  the  manifesta- 
tion of  life. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  again,  is  spoken  of  especially 
as  given  by  God  and  as  bearing  witness  to  Christ 
Sin  is  « unrighteousness'  (1»  3«-7  5"»  and 
'  lawlessness '  (34) ;  but  it  is  alst '  darkness '  (!•)  and 
'death'  (3").  The  believer  is  the  'child'  of  God 
(t(kvov,  not  Ms),  '  born '  or  '  begotten  of  God,'  the 
special  relation  in  which  he  is  introduced  being 
that  of  the  new  life  rather  than  the  new  standing 
(81-  *).  Large  expression  is  given  also  to  the  forces 
of  evil  which  are  opposed  to  Christ  and  the  children 
of  God.  They  are  the  devil  and  his  works  (3s), 
the  spirit  of  deceit  (4*  TutC/m  rm  xXdrgt),  seducing 
spirits  that  have  to  be  tried  (4*),  the  many  *  anti- 
christs '  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church  or  been  cast  out  of  it,  and  in  whom  the 
antichrist  of  prophecy  is  seen  (2U,,*4*).  Among 
these  forces  is  mentioned  also  '  the  world,'  an  ex- 
pression which  in  this  Epistle  conveys  the  largest 
and  most  complex  conception  of  immediate,  en- 
circling evil  (£»-»  3U  41-*  6*»).  Faith,  too,  has 
its  special  aspect  and  compass  here.  It  is  the  great 
subjective  condition  of  the  Christian  life  and 
standing,  but  it  is  not  presented  here  either  in  the 
broad  idea  of  it  which  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ll1),  or  in  the  definite  character 
given  to  it  in  the  great  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is 
neither  generally  'the  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen,'  though  it 
comes  near  to  that,  nor  distinctively  the  faith  that 

J'ustifiea  and  gives  peace  with  God.  It  is  belief  in 
esus  Christ,  the  belief  that  comes  with  regenera- 
tion, that  is  of  the  new  life,  that  is  the  character- 
istic note  of  the  man  who  is  born  of  God.  As  such 
it  is  power,  it  is  victory,  it  is  its  own  witness 
(ft1*"). 

The  Ep.  also  has  its  doctrine  of  the  last  thing*. 
Its  theology,  indeed,  is  not  distinctively  an  esc  ha  to- 
logical  theology.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather 
that  of  life,  and  that '  life '  not  as  a  thing  wholly 
or  specifically  of  the  future.  It  is  a  *  life '  that  has 
been  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
has  been  historically  revealed  in  Christ  (l1"*).  It 
is  in  Christ,  and  it  becomes  our  possession  now  in 
virtue  of  our  belief  in  Him  and  attitude  to  Him 
(5U-  M).  It  is  '  eternal '  life,  and  that  not  in  respect 
of  its  perpetuity  merely,  or  its  changelessness,  out 
distinctively  in  respect  of  its  quality— as  essential 
life,  a  new  ethical  order  of  being,  not  a_  certain 
duration  of  existence,  but  the  land  of  life  that 
i  the  ideal  good  of  life,  the  perfection  of  life, 


its  satisfaction  in  God.  This  great  conception  of 
life  aa  '  eternal  life,'  which  bulks  so  largely  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  occurring  there  some  seventeen 
times,  has  an  equally  prominent  place  in  this  Ep., 
meeting  us  here  six  times  in  the  forms  fhri)  a&inot 
(3»  *•)  and  ^  f«*  i>  oWwot  (1»  2»).  But  while 
this  qualitative  or  ethical  conception  of  life,  which 
lifts  it  above  distinctions  of  present  and  future,  is 
the  prevailing  idea,  it  does  not  exclude  the  escha- 
tological.  The  '  life '  which  is  essential,  and  which 
is  ours  now  in  Christ,  also  looks  to  a  fuller  com- 
pleteness, a  future  perfection.  The  Ep.  speaks  of 
a  manifestation  of  what  the  children  of  God  are 
destined  to  be  (3*).  It  has  its  word  of  hope,  its 
vision  of  a  blessedness  still  prospective,  its  antici- 
pation of  a  manifestation  in  which  we  shall  see 
Christ  as  He  is,  its  doctrine  of  an  advent  of  Christ 
which  it  expresses,  as  St.  Paul  also  expresses  it,  as 


a  Parousia  (31-  *  2*).  There  is  no  express  mention, 
it  is  true,  of  the  Resurrection.  But  it  is  implied 
in  what  is  said  of  the  Paroutia  and  the  Judgment, 
the  fact  of  a  great  Judgment  in  the  future  being 
stated  in  express  terms  (4").  The  things  of  the  End 
may  occupy  a  smaller  place  in  this  Ep.  than  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  alongside 
the  present  conditions  which  are  expressed  by  the 
same  words,  the  'coming'  of  Christ,  the  'judg- 
ment,' the  '  life  eternal '  appear  also  as  events  of 
the  end  and  as  final  conditions.  These  are,  in  brief, 
the  main  ideas  of  the  Epistle.  They  have  an 
important  bearing,  as  will  be  seen,  on  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  writing.  See  also  art 
John  (Life  and  Theology  of). 
_  4.  Form  and  Structure. — There  are  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
Epistle.  They  are  matters  of  subordinate  im- 
portance, which  have  had  a  consideration  given 
them  that  is  much  beyond  their  merits.  One  of 
these  is  the  question  whether  this  writing  is  really 
an  Epistle  or  something  else.  The  fact  that  it  has 
neither  an  introduction  nor  a  conclusion,  such  as 
we  find  in  other  NT  Epp.,  neither  a  greeting  nor  a 
benediction  nor  a  doxology,  such  as  we  get  in  the 
Pauline  Epp.,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
in  much  of  its  matter  it  does  not  run  in  terms  of 
direct  address,  has  led  some  to  deny  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  letter,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  homiletical 
essay  or  a  pastoral  (Reuss,  Westcott),  a  libellu* 
rather  than  an  Epistle  (Bengel),  a  manual  of 
doctrine  (Heidegger),  a  treatise  (Michaelis),  a  prac- 
tical or  polemical  composition  meant  to  form  part 
of  the  Gospel  (Berger,  Storr).  But  if  it  wants  the 
usual  form  of  superscription  and  greeting,  it  hat 
an  equivalent  resembling  the  opening  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews.  If  it  has  not  the  kind  of  con- 
clusion, or  the  doxology,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  Pauline  Epp.,  that  is  the  case  also 
with  the  Ep.  of  James.  The  freedom  of  the  style, 
the  use  of  such  direct  terms  as  *  I  write  unto  you,' 
'  I  wrote  unto  you,'  and  the  footing  on  which  writer 
and  readers  stand' to  each  other  all  through  its 
contents,  show  it  to  be  no  formal  composition  or 
didactic  treatise,  but  an  Epistle  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

Nor  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  applying  to 
1  Jn  such  ingenious  distinctions  as  are  attempted 
to  be  drawn  (e.g.  by  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien)  be- 
tween 'letter'  and  'epistle,'  and  denying  it  the 
former  designation.  If  the  term  'letter'  were  to 
be  restricted,  indeed,  in  common  speech  to  a  piece 
of  private  correspondence  not  meant  for  the  public, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  speak  only  of  3  Jn  as  a 
'letter,'  and  to  describe  1  Jn  and  (on  a  particular 
interpretation  of  its  address)  2  Jn  as  'Epistles.' 
And  so  some  would  hold  St.  Paul's  letters  to  be 
the  only  'letters'  in  the  proper  sense  in  the  NT. 
But  there  are  'open'  letters  as  well  ae  closed, 
encyclical  letters  as  well  as  personal,  letters  to 
communities  as  well  as  to  individuals.  What  gives 
to  a  composition  the  character  of  a  letter  is  its 
style  and  contents.  And  though  there  is  not  a 
little  in  1  Jn  that  might  suit  an  address  or  dis- 
course, there  is  more  that  fits  a  letter,  especially 
such  a  letter  as  one  might  write  who  had  both  age 
and  honour  on  his  side,  and  who  could  write  both 
freely  and  authoritatively.  The  relations  which 
the  writing  indicates  between  writer  and  readers 
are  not  distant,  but  familiar.  They  are  the  near 
relations  of  those  who  know  each  other  well. 

The  question  of  the  structure  of  the  Ep.  hat 
also  been  much  debated.  Some  have  pronounced 
the  writing  to  be  wholly  without  a  plan,  and  ta 
consist  simply  of  a  number  of  reflections,  counsels, 
or  deliverances  loosely  put  together,  without  con- 
tinuity or  logical  connexion  (Calvin,  cf.  his  Argu- 
mentum Epist.  Uoh.;  Flacius  Iilyricus,  Episcopus\ 
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Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  systematic  composi- 
tion, on  a  dogmatic  plan,  and  with  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  ideas  in  all  its  parts.  Bengal,  e.g., 
asserted  for  it  an  elaborate  contextual  plan  on  a 
basis  mainly  Trinitarian.  These  are  extreme 
opinions,  and  the  troth  lies  somewhere  between 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  claim  for  this  Ep.  the 
strict  logical  sequence  of  thought  which  some 
imagine  they  find  in  it.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  more  than  a  series  of  unrelated  ideas,  a 
collection  of  unconnected  maxims  or  aphorisms. 
There  is  a  certain  order  in  the  Ep.,  due  to  the 
object  with  which  it  is  declared  to  have  been 
written.  But  it  is  an  order  that  can  be  taken  only 
in  a  broad  and  general  way.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  carry  it  out  in  detail ;  but  they  have  been 
only  partially  successful.  Some  have  distributed 
the  contents  of  the  Ep.  into  something  like  eight 
groups  of  ideas  (Lttcke) ;  others  have  found  five 
main  divisions  in  it,  vis.  1»-2U  2U-"  2»-3»»  3»*- 
4ai  51-M  (Hofmann,  cf.  Schriftbeweis ;  Luthardt) ; 
others  /our,  viz.  1»-2U  2""*  2»-3ln  3»-6",  dealing 
respectively  with  the  danger  of  moral  indifference, 
the  love  of  the  world  and  Antichrist,  the  necessity 
of  a  life  of  brotherly  love,  and/a»/A  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  life  (Huther).  Some,  again, 
have  arranged  the  matter  of  the  Ep.  on  the  plan 
of  three  great  exhortations,  viz.  1»_2*  2»-4«  4'-5»1, 
with  Introduction  and  Conclusion  (de  Wette). 
Others  have  regarded  it  as  consisting  of  Introduc- 
tion, Conclusion,  and  two  great  connected  sections, 
viz.  l*-2"  2*,-5*,  both  parts  setting  forth  the  same 
subject  of  fellowship  with  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  out  each  in  its  own  way — the 
former  having  for  its  special  theme  the  proposition 
that  God  is  light,  the  latter  the  proposition  that 
God  is  righteous  (DUsterdieck,  Alford).  Divisions 
of  a  somewhat  different  kind  are  also  suggested, 
as,  e.g.,  into  three  main  sections,  each  with  three 
or  four  sub-sections,  the  subjects  for  these  sections 
being  taken  to  be  the '  problem  of  life  and  those 
to  whom  it  is  proposed,'  the  '  conflict  of  truth  and 
falsehood  without  and  within,'  and  the  '  Christian 
life :  the  victory  of  faith'  (Westcott). 

There  is  more  or  less  truth  in  these  different 
readings  of  the  plan  of  the  Ep.,  and  there  is  a 
certain  measure  of  agreement  among  them.  But 
even  the  simplest  schemes  do  not  admit  of  precise 
application.  One  can  see  that  there  are  certain 
primary  thoughts,  especially  the  great  ideas  that 
God  is  light,  that  God  is  righteous,  that  God  is 
love,  to  which  much  of  the  matter  of  the  Ep. 
naturally  relates  itself ;  and  that  there  are  certain 
paragraphs  or  series  of  verses  that  have  on  the 
whole  distinct  subjects.  But  the  ideas  which  give 
a  special  character  to  some  particular  section  of 
the  Ep.  are  not  confined  to  that  section.  They 
meet  us  again  and  again,  though  it  may  not  be 

Suite  in  the  same  form.  The  Ep.  has  its  intro- 
uction,  its  body,  and  its  conclusion.  It  has  its 
ruling  thoughts,  and  it  passes  from  one  thought  to 
another  by  points  of  transition  which  can  often, 
if  not  always,  be  recognized.  In  its  main  contents 
it  has  a  certain  order  and  succession  of  ideas.  But 
it  is  an  order  that  follows  the  way  of  suggestion, 
not  that  of  logical  connexion.  It  is  not  system- 
atically carried  out,  neither  does  it  show  itself 
upon  the  surface.  It  has  the  freedom  that  is 
proper  to  a  letter,  the  unstudied,  non-constructive 
character  that  belongs  to  a  series  of  meditations 
or  practical  counsels. 

5.  Independence. — This  is  a  question  of  greater 
importance.  Among  the  NT  writings  there  is 
one,  though  only  one,  that  is  at  once  seen  to 
be  of  the  same  character  as  this  Epistle.  That 
is  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  resemblance  is  so 
great  and  unmistakable  as  at  once  to  suggest 
the  question,  how  the  two  are  related  to  each 


other.  In  the  Epistle  we  get  the  same  general 
style  as  in  the  Gospel,  the  same  simplicity  of 
language  with  the  same  profoundness  and  ex- 
altation of  thought,  the  same  lofty  serenity,  the 
same  peculiar  structure,  the  same  sententious  or 
aphoristic  tone,  the  some  habit  of  giving  a  state- 
ment both  in  the  affirmative  form  and  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  of  taking  up,  repeating,  and  extending  an 
idea  already  expressed ;  the  same  way  of  conveying 
truth  by  the  use  of  contrasts,  like  that  between 
light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  love  and  hate  ; 
the  same  methods  of  forming  sentences  and  carry- 
ing the  thought  forward.  There  are  the  same 
fundamental  conceptions,  too,  of  God,  Christ,  the 
purpose  of  the  Son's  mission,  the  nature  of  Hia 
work,  His  relations  to  God  and  to  man,  the  ehai 
acter  and  standing  of  His  disciples,  the  world,  life, 
death,  the  present  and  the  future.  Many  of  the 
terms  which  are  characteristic  of  the  one  are 
characteristic  of  the  other.  Of  this  class  are  the 
following : — dXi)0i>t,  iXiJtftio,  anaprlav  *x«r,  irBpur  ok- 
t6»os,  yevrri0T)vai  to,  tortiM)  *cu»i),  fun),  ffcrf)  al<&»u>s, 
SedaSat,  koo/ios,  pafrrvptiv,  ittrafialrtir  to  toO  Sarirov 
th  r)jy  fun)*,  /wwoyeKiJi  (of  Christ),  roiSio,  xopdicXj/Tos, 
rtptTartiy  to  ry  vkotIq,  rurreitir  (is,  Tafifarla,  to 
rvevfui  rijt  A\i)dclaf,  rout*  r})»  dXijteieu',  Ttxefr  tV 
iimpriar,  i  Tt>m\pbi,  CKOrla,  vorrtip  rou  Koafiov,  rtom 
BeoO,  TtKtla,  TiBtvai  rip*  inrxM"  airov,  (pavepovv,  fws, 
yo/>A  TerkiuwfUni.  Other  terms  distinctive  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  together  meet  us  also 
in  the  Ep. ;  e.g.  6.yarq.v,  dyd-trr/,  iyvlftur  tavrbv, 
aX^flivit,  yivtbo-Kctv,  ttvai  to,  $twptu>,  naprvpta,  ixhctv, 
ruc$r,  xXar^n,  ti\pti»  rdt  AroXd»,  rriptir  rbr  X&yov, 
cpalvtir.  Peculiar  syntactical  forms,  or  peculiar 
uses  of  familiar  formulae,  which  occur  in  the 
Gospel,  occur  also  in  the  Ep.,  as  in  the  case  of  fro, 
rfXX .  fro,  etc.  There  are  also  many  obvious  paral- 
lelisms of  thought  and  expression.  Examples  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  such  passages  of  the  Ep.  as — 
2"  217  3»  3U  3*>  3*  4*  4M  4"  64  5»  6»  when  com- 
pared respectively  with  those  passages  of  the 
Gospel— 6*  8"  8"  15M  8»  13*4  8"  6*  6"  16a  5»  17». 

In  view  of  all  this  some  have  denied  the  char- 
acter of  independence  to  the  Ep.,  and  have  spoken 
of  it  as  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  which  shows  all 
through  the  imitative  hand  (Baur).  Others,  who 
have  not  been  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  that,  have 
regarded  it  as  a  'companion'  to  the  Gospel,  the 
second  part  of  the  Gospel  (Michaelis,  Storr,  Eich- 
horn),  a  kind  of  dedicatory  writing  meant  to  go 
with  the  Gospel  (Hug,  Thiersch,  Hausrath,  Hof- 
mann, Ebrard,  Haupt),  a  summary  or  recasting 
and  practical  setting  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel 
(Hoekstra,  Holtzmann),  a  covering  letter  designed 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Gospel 
(Lightfoot),  etc. 

But  there  are  clear  and  significant  differences 
between  the  two  writings,  notwithstanding  this 
remarkable  general  similarity.  There  is  no  such 
local  colouring  in  the  Ep.  as  we  have  in  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  stamp  in  the 
Ep.  as  there  is  in  the  Gospel.  There  is  not  a 
single  quotation  from  the  OT  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  latter  we  have  both  citations  from  the  OT 
and  references  to  the  OT.  These  differences,  in- 
deed, are  not  conclusive.  They  may  be  due  to 
the  natural  difference  between  narrative  and  letter, 
or  to  the  different  circumstances  and  objects  of 
the  writings.  But  there  is  much  more  than  these. 
The  ideas  which  are  common  to  both  are,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  differently  put,  and  have  a  different 
aspect. 

In  the  Ep.,  e.g.,  Christ's  appearance  on  earth 
is  presented:,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  broad  light 
of  a  manifestation.  The  specific  function  of 
advocacy  or  intercession  is  ascribed  to  Him.  The 
qualities  of  faithfulness  and  righteousness  on  the 
side  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  confession  on  the 
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side  of  man,  are  given  in  a  particular  connexion 
with  the  forgiveness  and  the  cleansing  of  sin ;  and 
faith  appears  in  the  definite  character  of  a  power 
of  overcoming  In  the  case  of  certain  ideas  of  the 
Ep.,  the  affinities  are  rather  with  the  teaching 
of  the  great  Pauline  Epp.  than  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  what  is  said 
of  God  or  of  Christ  as  SUatos  (of.  1»  V  with  Ro  3M), 
but  also  of  the  description  of  Christ  as  l\a<rfiit 
(cf.  2s  410  with  Ro  3af),  the  designation  of  His 
Second  Coming  as  a  xapowfa  (cf.  2*  with  1  Co  153*, 
1  Th  2'»  etc.),  etc.  But,  besides  this,  the  Ep.  has 
not  a  few  ideas  which  it  does  not  share  with  the 
Gospel.  Such  ideas  are  those,  e.g.,  of  a  'fellow- 
ship (xoiyuWa)  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,'  a  'love  perfected'  (dyd«rij  rtreKaw- 
fUni),  an  'Antichrist'  and  'Antichrists,'  a  'sin 
unto  ueath '  (d/utprla  rpAs  ddraror),  a  '  Divine  seed ' 
{trripfin  airrou),  an  'unction  from  the  Holy  One' 
(xpLaixa  dri  tov  aylov).  Such  terms  as  dyyeX/a  and 
xXdvoj,  such  phrases  as  {nffiifda  tup  itpOaX/iOr,  in- 
0VfUa  rijt  <rapx6s,  tr  (rapid  (pxeffBcu,  Iv  rif  <porrl  ire  fx- 
Tare??,  xoteiy  rijv  avopiav,  Toietv  t^v  SiKtuoffOvtjp,  belong 
to  the  Ep.  and  not  to  the  Gospel.  Such  ideas, 
again,  as  those  of  the  '  wrath  of  God '  (4  ipyh  rod 
0toQ),  to  '  be  from  above '  (elpat  ix  r<S»  ova),  '  to  be 
from  beneath '  (etvcu  «  t&t  k&tu),  and  such  desig- 
nations as  '  the  Holy  Spirit '  (tA  rvev/ta  rb  iyiov), 
which  are  in  the  Gospel  (3*  8a  1"  etc.),  do  not 
recur  in  the  Epistle.  And  to  these  things  others 
might  be  added.  Where  the  Gospel,  e.g.,  declares 
God  to  be  'Spirit'  (r»eO/*a,  4s4),  the  Ep.  declares 
Him  to  be  '  love '  (<rydmj,  4") ;  where  the  Gospel 


speaks  of  the  Son  being  '  in  the  Father '  and  the 
i'  {W<>-n  etc.),  the  Ep.  speaks 

!    f~!nsl  'in   na  Uwj«7* 


'Father  in  the  Son'  ( 

of  us  as  being  '  in  God '  and  God  '  in  us '  (fylrfj  in 
t$  6c<}  2*  44,  4  ir  ijfup  2»  44). 

There  are  also  certain  minuter  differences  in 
usage,  as  in  the  preference  of  the  Ep.  for  the 
preposition  iri  after  such  verbs  as  atriiv,  ixoitir, 
Xanpirew,  where  the  Gospel  has  rapd.  To  which 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  no  clear  reference  to 
the  Gospel  is  discovered  in  the  Epistle.  There  is 
enough,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  Ep.  is  not 
dependent  on  the  Gospel,  not  a  second  part  of 
it,  nor  a  remodelling  or  its  contents,  whether  for 
practical  or  for  polemical  purposes,  but  an  inde- 
pendent composition  having  its  own  particular 
occasion,  purpose,  and  character. 

6.  Purpose  and  Occasion. — Its  purpose  is  that 
the  readers  may  have  fellowship  with  the  writer 
and  his  associates  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Word  of  life,  and  whose  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ;  that 
the  joy  which  the  writer  and  his  brethren  have 
in  them  may  be  made  complete  by  seeing  that 
fellowship  realized  in  their  cose;  and  that  those 
addressed  may  have  the  comfortable  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  eternal  life  (Is*  *  5").  The 
writer's  object,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
breadth  which  he  himself  gives  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  combating  of  certain  errors, 
the  refutation  of  certain  false  teachers,  or  the 
reproof  of  certain  shortcomings.  The  Ep.  does 
deal  with  certain  faults  in  life,  certain  erroriste 
and  defective  doctrines.  But  its  primary  purpose 
is  to  help  these  Christians  to  be  partakers  with 
the  writer  and  his  fellow-witnesses  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  life. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  other  subjects  are 
introduced,  that  certain  instructions  are  given, 
and  that  counsels  are  offered  against  certain  in- 
firmities and  perils. 

The  Ep.,  nevertheless,  may  have  had  a  particular 
occasion.  That  is  found  by  some  in  a  certain 
critical  condition  of  the  Church  or  Churches  ad- 
dressed (LUcke,  etc) ;  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
things  in  the  Ep.  which  point  to  shortcomings, 


especially  in  the  matter  of  brotherly  love.  Bui 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  those  addressee 
were  in  a  peculiarly  dangerous  or  faulty  condition, 
or  that  the  moral  life  hod  sunk  very  low  among 
them.  The  Ep.  is  not  one  of  reproof.  It  is  rather 
written  under  the  sense  that  writer  and  readers 
are  living  in  '  the  last  time,'  and  that  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord  is  expected.  Its  particular  occasion, 
therefore,  may  rather  be  sought  in  what  it  says 
of  the  appearance  of  certain  false  .  teachers,  m 
which  event  the  writer  sees  the  token  of  '  the 
lost  time.'  Who  were  those  erroriste  that  are 
here  spoken  of  as  '  Antichrists '  ?  To  this  question 
many  different  answers  have  been  given.  Some  of 
them  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  too  large  and 
indefinite.  To  say,  e.g.  (with  Bleek),  that  the 
men  in  view  are  Christians,  men  who  had  lost 
their  faith  or  had  practised  it  unworthily,  or  that 
they  are  men  who  had  fallen  into  Antinomian 
licence,  is  inconsistent  both  with  the  fact  that  the 
'  Antichrists '  are  described  as  outside  the  Church, 
and  with  the  kind  of  fault  that  is  attributed  to 
them  here.  Further,  if  Antinomian  error  had 
been  specially  in  view,  we  should  have  expected 
(so  Neander),  not  such  a  declaration  as  'Every 
one  that  doeth  sin,  doeth  also  lawlessness;  and 
sin  is  lawlessness'  (34  KV),  but  rather  '  Every  one 
that  doeth  lawlessness,  doeth  also  sin ;  and  law- 
lessness is  sin.'  To  say  that  they  were  Jem 
(Loftier),  or  that  they  were  Ebionites,  is  equally 
wide  of  the  mark,  nothing  being  found  to  imply 
that  the  error  in  question  was  merely  a  denial  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  or  a  reduction  of  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  a  second  Moses.  There  is  as  little 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  Ep.  has  in  view  more 
than  one  class  of  erroriste,  Ebionites  and  Sabions 
(Storr),  or  Ebionite  and  Docetic  teachers  (Sander). 
V  It  is  more  reasonable  to  identify  them  with 
\t)ocetic  teachers  of  the  Gnostic  type.  They  are 
described  as  denying  that  '  Jesus  is  the  Christ,' 
as  denying  '  the  Father  and  the  Son '  (2s1-  **),  and 
as  confessing  'not  Jesus'  (43).  They  are  con- 
trasted with  those  who  are  of  the  spirit  that 
'  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ' 
(4*) ;  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  Ep.,  though  they 
are  not  mentioned,  the  note  that  is  still  insisted 
on  is  belief  '  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ'  (&')•  These 
terms  do  not  carry  us  to  the  particular  refinements 
of  Gnosticism  that  are  connected  with  the  name 
of  Basilides,  as  some  think  (Pfleiderer).  There  is 
no  point  of  contact  with  the  strange  Basil  idean 
theories  of  a  tripartite  sonship,  the  division  of  the 
world  into  the  Ogdoad  and  the  Hebdomad,  and 
the  destiny  of  Jesus  to  be  the  '  first-fruits  of  the 
sorting  of  the  things  confused.'  Nor  is  there  any 
real  analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  in  the 
Ep.  and  the  vague  speculations  of  these  Gnostics 
about  the  descent  of  a  light  from  the  Hebdomad 
upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary  at  the  Annunciation. 
Tnere  might  seem  more,  perhaps,  that  resembles 
the  Valentinian  doctrine,  in  which  the  idea  of 
aviptiAT*  has  a  large  and  prominent  place.  But 
the  Christology  of  the  Ep.  is  far  removed  from 
any  one  or  all  of  the  three  views  of  the  origin  of 
Jesus  which  are  ascribed  to  Valentinus  by  Irenmu 
(i.  11. 15,  etc ).  The  terms  point  to  something  more 
specific,  however,  than  the  ordinary  Docetic  doc- 
trine which  bore  that  our  Lord  had  only  an  appar- 
ent body  all  through  His  life  on  earth,  and  until 
His  Ascension.  They  best  suit  the  teachings  of 
the  Gnostic  Cerinthns,  in  which  Oriental,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  ideas  seem  to  have  been  mixed  up, 
and  which  distinguished  between  the  man  'Jesus' 
and  'Christ'  the  heavenly  Being,  and  affirmed 
that  'the  Christ'  united  Himself  with  'Jesus' 
only  at  the  baptism  of  the  latter,  and  continued 
with  Him  only  till  His  Passion.  Beyond  this  the 
terms  do  not  seem  to  warrant  as  to  go.    It  if 
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probably  too  much  to  say  {e.g.  with 
that  the  error  in  view  all  through  tht  : 
dualistic  form  of  Gnosis  which  was  Chri.-< 
Bocetic  and  practically  Antinoraian, 
Lipsius,  etc.)  that  .both  Docetism  and  -  ' 
amsra  are  intended.    It  is  doubtful  wl  ■  ■  ; 
can  say  (e.g.  with  Weiss,  Harnack,  etc. )  th; 
is  directed  also  against  men  within  the  Ch 
misunderstood  and  perverted  St.  Paul's  i  ... 
Such  statements  as  '  he  that  doeth  righteoi 
righteous '  (37),  are  not  enough  to  bear  the       .  j 
of  such  inferences. 

7.  Authorship. — Who,  then,  is  the  author  •>■ 
Ep.  which  speaks  of  a  form  of  Gnostic  d<  .rine 
like  that  associated  with  the  name  of  the  tra- 
ditional opponent  of  the  Apostle  John  in  his  old 
age?  The  general  answer,  as  has  been  said,  has 
been :  the  Apostle  John  himself.  This  was  the 
almost  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church,  the 
exceptions  being  few,  of  small  account,  and  easily 
understood.  The  sect  of  the  Alogi  may  have 
rejected  the  En.,  as  they  did  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse.  But  the  statement  in  Epiphanius 
(Bmr.  torn.  i.  e.  34)  amounts  only  to  a  perhaps,  and 
the  rejection,  if  it  was  the  fact,  would  have  been, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel,  for  doctrinal  reasons. 
Marcion,  we  know,  refused  it  a  place  in  his  very 
limited  Canon ;  but  his  exclusion  of  it  and  of  so 
much  else  in  the  NT  turned,  not  upon  the  question 
of  historical  testimony,  but  on  that  of  harmony 
with  his  own  special  views.  At  a  much  later 
period  an  obscure  statement  is  made  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  in  the  6th  cent.  (Topogr.  Christ. 
I.  vii.),  to  the  effect  that  some  maintained  that  all 
the  Catholio  Epp.  were  written  by  presbyters,  not 
by  apostles.  And  Leontius  of  Byzantium  [eontr. 
Nestor,  et  Eutych.  iii.  14)  speaks  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  as  'abrogating'  the  Ep.  of  James  and 
the  other  Catholic  Epp. — '  Epistolam  Jacobi  et 
alias  deinceps  aliorum  catholicas  abrogat  et  anti- 
quat.'  This  is  all.  And  so  the  case  stood,  as  far 
as  we  know,  till  late  in  the  16th  cent. ,  when  Joseph 
Scaliger  declared  all  three  Epp.  not  to  be  by  the 
apostle.  Then  S.  G.  Lange,  with  strange  taste, 
pronounced  the  first  unworthy  of  an  apostle,  though 
he  felt  the  force  of  the  historical  testimony  for  its 
apostolic  origin.  Others  tried  to  prove  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Jewish  Christian  author  and  a  Gnostic 
reviser  (Claudius),  or  ascribed  it  to  the  presbyter 
John  (Bretschneider,  Panlus).  But  the  severest 
assault  made  upon  the  Ep.  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times  is  that  of  Baur  and  his  school.  The  Tubingen 
criticism  has  not  been  at  one  in  all  things.  Some 
of  its  adherents  have  held  the  Gospel  and  the  Ep. 
to  be  by  the  same  author  (K.  R.  Kostlin,  Georgii) ; 
others  have  held  them  to  be  by  different  hands 
(Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  etc.).  But  the  school  has  been 
at  one  in  denying  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Ep., 
and  in  ascribing  it  to  a  writer  of  the  2nd  cent. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  view  of  the  Ep.  are 
such  as  the  following : — The  circumstances,  the 
forms  of  thought,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
which  appear  in  it,  it  is  said,  point  to  a  later  period 
than  the  apostolic.  Different  critics  fix  on  different 
things  in  support  of  this  contention.  Some  fix  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
expressed  here  (Bretschneider);  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  Hebrew  thought  and  in  Greek 
there  was  a  soil  prepared  for  it  before  the  close  of 
the  1st  cent,  at  any  rate.  Others  argue  from  the 
acquaintance  which  it  betrays  with  Docetic  error. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  assert  that  that  type  of  error 
does  not  emerge  till  the  post-apostolic  age,  and  the 

I (articular  form  in  view  nere  is,  as  we  nave  seen, 
ike  the  doctrine  attributed  to  Cerinthus.  Others 
(Hilgenfeld,  etc.)  reason  from  its  reference  to 
Gnostic  doctrine.  But  while  the  riper  and  more 
complicated  forms  of  Gnosticism  belong  to  a  later 
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'  ime,  it  is  not  made  historically  good  that  there 
as  not  or  could  not   be  at  the  earlier  data 
nostic  ideas  of  a  simpler  and  more  rudimentary 
,nd,  and  it  is  acknowledged  (e.g.  by  Hilgenfeld) 
' 1  at  it  is  only  an  undeveloped  form  that  appears  in 
s  Epistle.    But  besides  that,  it  has  to  be  said 
t  the  things  in  the  Ep.  which  are  supposed  to 
ray  the  influence  of  Gnostic  thought  are  not 
cient  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  doctrine  ascribed 
■  le  '  Antichrists '  we  have  already  spoken.  But 
h  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  terms  axtpita  and 
m,  and  of  the  idea  that  we  should  only  love 
and  not  fear  God.     But  the  terms  mripfui  and 
Ktt«lia  have  a  totally  different  application  here 
from  what  they  have  in  the  far-fetched  and 
impracticable  speculations  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Nor  do  we  require  to  go  to  Gnostic  sources  for 
their  origin.    They  have  their  explanation  in  the 
ideas  of  Revelation — the  one  in  the  OT  idea  of  an 
anointing,  the  other  in  the  NT  idea  of  a  birth  or 
a  being  begotten  of  God.    And  that  there  should 
be,  not  the  fear  that  hath  torment,  but  pure  love  to 
God,  is  surely  a  most  Christian  idea. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  Ep.  cannot  be 
an  apostolic  composition,  because  it  shows  the 
presence  of  Montanistic  doctrine  (Planck,  Baur). 
Traces  of  Montanism  are  thought  to  be  found 
especially  in  what  is  said  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  believer,  of  the  unction,  and  of  sins 
'not  unto  death'  and  'a  sin  unto  death.'  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  Ep.  speaks,  it  is  true, 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  believer  in  its  ideal 
perfection.  But  it  is  not  an  absolute  sinlessness 
that  it  ascribes  to  him,  nor  does  it  speak  of  his 
perfection  at  all  in  the  Montanist  way.  For  the 
Montanists  claimed  a  spiritual  perfection  above 
other  Christians.  The  idea  of  the  chrism  or  '  unc- 
tion,' as  it  appears  here,  is  as  little  Montanistic 
as  it  is  Gnostic.  It  rests  upon  biblical  ideas  and 
biblical  employments  of  the  act  of  anointing  with 
oil.  Neither  does  the  distinction  between  two 
kinds  of  sin  necessarily  bear  the  sense  which  Baur 
puts  upon  it.  Even  if  we  were  to  grant  this,  it 
would  not  carry  the  late  date  with  it.  Hilgenfeld 
has  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  special  mortal  sins 
is  found  in  the  Periodi  Petri,  a  part  of  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  literature,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
therefore  earlier  than  Montanism.  Much  more, 
too,  would  surely  have  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Paraclete,  if  the  Ep.  had  been  written  by  a 
Montanist  or  under  Montanistic  influences.  Other 
arguments  adverse  to  its  apostolic  origin  and  its 
connexion  with  John  the  evangelist  are  of  even 
less  importance.  The  brevity  of  the  reference  to 
the  false  teachers  and  the  limited  refutation  of 
them  have  been  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
claims  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  Epistle.  But  this 
is  to  overlook  the  method  of  the  Ep.,  which  is  to 
present  the  truth,  and  to  do  that  authoritatively, 
rather  than  to  expose  error.  The  vagueness  of  the 
introduction,  and  the  want  of  anything  in  it  to 
identify  the  writer  with  John  the  apostle,  are  also 
adduced.  But  it  is  customary  with  St.  John  not  to 
name  himself  directly,  and  the  author  associates 
himself  at  least  with  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 
life,  and  speaks  all  through"  in  a  tone  befitting  one 
conscious  of  apostolic  dignity. 

Once  more  the  apostolic  authorship  is  contested 
on  the  ground  that  the  Ep.  is  so  different  from  the 
Apocalypse.  This  is,  of  course,  an  important  argu- 
ment with  those  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  put  by  those  of  that  school  who, 
like  Hilgenfeld,  hold  the  Ep.  to  be  older  than  the 
Gospel.  The  Apoc.  being  by  John  the  apostle, 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  Ep.  in  language  and  conception  makes  it 
impossible,  it  is  argued,  for  the  latter  to  be  by 
the  same  hand.  The  differences,  indeed,  are  great- 
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and  extend  not  only  to  vocabulary,  grammar, 
and  phraseology,  bat  to  attitude,  spirit,  and  idea. 
They  may  be  explained  so  far,  however,  by  difference 
in  circumstance,  time  of  composition,  subject,  and 
bo  far  also  by  the  fact  that  the  one  writing  is  an 
Ep.,  while  the  other  belongs  to  the  peculiar  order 
of  apocalyptic  literature  which  has  a  form  and  a 
nod  of  its  own.   The  difference  in  idea,  too,  is 


in  important  cases  much  less  than  the  Tubingen 
critics  are  inclined  to  make  it.  There  is  no  such 
antagonism,  e.g. ,  as  they  suppose  between  the  God  of 
wrath  in  the  Apoc.  ana  the  God  of  love  in  the  Ep., 
or  between  the  view  of  the  divine  righteousness  as 
judging  evil  in  the  Apoc.  and  the  view  of  the  same 
righteousness  as  forgiving  sin  in  the  Epistle.  That 
there  are  many  points  of  affinity,  too,  between 
Gospel,  Ep.,  and  Apoc,  is  admitted  by  critics  like 
Hilgenfeld.  But  the  question  of  the  Apoc.  is  one 
by  itself.   See  art.  Revelation  (Book  of). 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  non-apostolic 
origin  of  the  Ep.  are  far  from  convincing.  Even 
were  they  much  more  so  than  they  are,  they  could 
not  prevail  against  the  historical  evidence.  For 
that  is  peculiarly  strong.  The  entire  witness  of 
antiquity  (with  the  solitary  exceptions  already 
referred  to  in  the  cases  of  (  Joamaa  and  Leontius) 
from  the  time  of  Ensebius  is  for  the  Johannine 
authorship.  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius,  and  others  attest  it.  Jerome,  speak- 
ing of  the  Apostle  John,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Ecclesiastical  Writers  (ch.  9),  says  of  him :  '  Scripsit 
autem  et  unam  epistolam,  cuius  exordium  est, 
Quod  fuit  ab  initio  .  .  .  qua  ab  uuiversis  ecclesi- 
asticis  et  eruditis  viris  probatur.'  Eusebius  him- 
self places  it  among  the  Homologoumena  (HE  Hi. 
25),  and  ascribes  it  to  John  [HE  Hi.  24,  25). 
Travelling  back  from  these  declarations,  we  find 
Dionysius,  the  scholar  of  Origen,  citing  the  words 
of  the  Ep.  as  those  of  the  evangelist,  and  reason- 
ing against  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  Apoc.  from 
its  unlikeness  to  the  Ep.  in  style  and  language 
(Euseb.  HE  vii.  25).  We  find  Origen  himself 
repeatedly  quoting  it  or  referring  to  it  as  by  John 
(e.g.  Ev.  Jon.  torn.  xiii.  21).  It  is  in  the  Peshitta, 
and  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  the  latter  quot- 
ing the  words  '  Quag  vidimus  oculis  nostris  et  auri- 
bus  audivimus  et  man  us  nostra;  palpaverunt  haec 
scripsimus  vobis'  as  John's.  Similar  testimony 
is  borne  to  it  by  Cyprian  (Ep.  25),  who  quotes  2*-  *, 
by  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  10 ;  adv.  Prax.  ch.  13, 
28 :  adv.  Gnost.  12,  etc. ),  and  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom. 
ii.  15,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  10).  Irenseus,  too,  quotes  the  Ep. 
several  times,  and  ascribes  it  to  John,  the  Lord's 
disciple,  who  also  wrote  the  Gospel  (de  Hair.  Hi. 
10 ;  Euseb.  HE  v.  8).  Further,  Papias  (who  is 
described  by  Irenseus  as  'Iwdwow  iih  diroixm)s,  IIoXv- 
i&fnrov  S'  iraipn)  is  reported  by  Eusebius  (HE  Hi. 
30)  to  have  '  used  testimonies  from  John's  former 
Ep.'  (xixpV™  *  atria  /mprvplait  4x4  rf)t  'Iwdrrov 
rporipas  irurroXfa).  And  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John  (ad  Philipp.  ch.  7),  has  the  sentence  xii 
yip  tt  4>  fit/  i/wXorm  '\rpodv  Xptor&r  if  vapid  ikrjkv- 
Bivai,  irrlxjuarln  i<m* ;  which  so  closely  resembles 
1  Jn  4' that  few  (though  Scholten  is  of  the  number) 
have  refused  to  see  in  it  an  evidence  of  Polycarp's 
acquaintance  with  the  Epistle. 

Whether  we  can  carry  the  chain  of  witness  further 
back  even  than  Polycarp's  letter,  is  doubtful.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  the  date  to  which  the  Didachi  is 
referred,  and  on  the  view  taken  of  certain  sentences 
in  it.  The  Ep.  appears  to  be  known,  indeed,  to  the 
writer  of  the  Ep.  to  Diognetus  ;  but  the  date  of  that 
writing,  which  is  placed  by  Lightfoot  (St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Polycarp,  l.  617)  between  A.D.  117  and  130, 
is  uncertain.  Traces  of  it  have  also  been  found  by 
some  in  Justin  Martyr,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 
But  these  are  iiot  definite  enough  to  prove  ac- 


quaintance with  the  writing.  They  may  indicate 
no  more  than  the  use  of  terms  which  were  common 
to  all  Christians,  or  to  certain  circles  of  Christians, 
at  the  time.  But  in  the  Didachi  we  have,  (erhapt, 
something  more.  In  chs.  x.,  xi.,  e.g.,  we  find  the 
phrase  rtkti&aai  aM)f  if  rj  iydrg  gov  ;  wnptKBhu  i 
Kbofun  oOtoi  •  rat  Si  rfnyfrffnp  ScSoKituurpJroi.  These 
remind  us  of  the  rcreXclwrot  t*  iyiirg  of  our  Ep. 
(4U)  and  the  parallel  phrases  in  2*  4"-";  of  the 
i  thrum  rapdyrrai  of  2n  (a  very  similar  foro. 
occurs,  however,  also  in  St  Paul,  1  Co  7") ;  and  of 
the  Son/tdfrre  ra  rrtifiara  of  41.  If  these  are  re- 
garded as  reminiscences  of  the  words  of  the  Ep., 
and  not  simply  as  proofs  of  acquaintance  with 
John's  teaching,  it  may  be,  in  oral  form,  and  if 
the  Didachi  can  be  referred  to  the  closing  years 
of  the  first  century  or  the  opening  years  of  the 
second,  we  have  a  witness  earlier  even  than 
Polycarp. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  relation  in  which  Gospel  and  Ep.  stand 
to  each  other.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  two 
writings  are  by  one  hand,  then  all  that  goes  to 
prove  the  Gospel  to  be  the  work  of  the  evangelist 
John  goes  to  prove  the  Ep.  to  be  his  also.  This 
question,  whether  the  author  of  the  Gospel  also 
wrote  the  Ep.,  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  the 
Tubingen  critics  generally.  In  support  of  that 
position  it  is  urged  that  the  two  writings  differ 
radically  in  their  attitude  to  the  OT  law,  in  their 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  in  their  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  work  of  Christ,  in  their 
eschatology,  and  in  their  general  mode  of  thought. 
The  Ep.,  it  is  said,  stands  'in  a  more  intimate 
relationship '  to  the  law  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  ri/tot  in  the  Ep.,  and  the  passages  which 
are  supposed  to  have  it  specially  in  view  have 
another  application.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
the  use  of  the  term  arofda  in  3*  it  is  the  Mosaic  law 
that  is  particularly  in  view,  or  that  the  ar  ipxm 
in  27-*  refers  specially  to  the  OT  law  of  love. 
The  idea  of  a  personal  Logos,  again,  which  is 
found  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel,  is  thought  to 
be  foreign  to  the  Epistle.  But  if  we  have  not  the 
term  4  \tyot,  we  have  the  phrase  i  \6yot  rQt  fwfr  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Ep. ;  and,  even  if  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a  question  whether  the  latter  phrase 
has  the  same  sense  as  the  former,  we  nave  a 
similar  conception  of  the  superhuman,  pre- temporal, 
personal  being  of  Christ  in  the  terms  'life  ana 
*  Son  of  God  *as  they  appear  in  the  Epistle.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  further  urged,  is  not  presented  as 
He  is  in  the  Gospel  in  personal  relations,  of  which 
the  use  of  the  neuter  term  xpbr/ui  is  supposed  to  be 
a  proof.  But  the  term  x/>W"*  is  an  easily  under- 
stood term  for  a  particular  gift  or  operation  of  the 
Holy  One  ;  and  the  '  witness '  which  is  said  to  be 
borne  by  the  Spirit  (6"),  which  is  also  ascribed  to 
the  Spirit  by  Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (15"), 
points  to  the  harmony  of  the  two  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  designation  of  Christ  as  '  Advocate '  (2*)  is 
also  held  by  Baur  and  others  of  his  school  to  be  in 
affinity  with  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  rather  than 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  to  indicate  a  view  of 
Christ's  relation  to  His  disciples  which  'lay  far 
apart  from  the  evangelist.'  But  the  idea  of  Christ 
as  Intercessor  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  Ep., 
but  is  found  again  and  again  in  the  NT ;  nor  can  it 
be  made  out  that  in  anything  else  that  is  said  of 
Christ's  relations  to  His  disciples  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  Ep.  and  the  Gospel.  Nor 
is  it  the  case  that  the  Ep.  has  an  eschatology 
which  is  not  known  to  the  Gospel.  The  conceptions 
of  a  present  judgment  and  a  spiritual  Parousia 
prevail,  it  is  true,  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ideas  of  a  future  judgment  and  ' 
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Paronsia  at  the  end  of  things  (5*- a  6»- *  etc. ).  And 
the  eschatological  conception  of  the  Advent  and  the 
Judgment  is  expressed  in  the  Ep.,  but  not  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  form  of  doctrine  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel.  For  it  speaks  of  a  passing 
from  death  to  life  which  is  already  accomplished, 
and  of  eternal  life  as  a  present  possession.  Further, 
to  say,  with  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  and  others,  that 
there  is  a  more  'material  and  external'  mode  of 
thought  in  the  Ep.  than  in  the  Gospel,  is  to  mis- 
judge and  misinterpret  the  former.  The  designa- 
tion, e.g.,  of  God  as  'light*  is  strangely  thought 
to  express  a  more  material  conception  of  God  than 
is  possible  to  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
symbols  of  the  '  water '  and  the '  blood '  are  thought 
to  be  differently  used,  more  materially  in  the  Ep., 
more  ideally  in  the  Gospel.  But  these  supposi- 
tions rest  on  mistaken  interpretations  of  the 
passages. 

There  are  differences  between  the  two  writings, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  these  differences  are  neither 
few  in  number  nor  inconsiderable  in  weight.  They 
are  differences  which  go  to  establish  the  independ- 
ence of  the  two  compositions.  But  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  a  difference  of  authorship. 
They  can  be  made  to  appear  so  only  by  forced 
constructions,  and  by  overlooking  the  distinct 
purposes  and  circumstances  of  the  writings.  They 
can  be  explained  by  the  differences  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Ep.  in  the  occasions  which  pro- 
duced them,  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  to 
deal,  and  the  ends  which  they  have  in  view,  and  by 
the  natural  difference  between  an  historical  com- 
position and  a  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  similarities  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  in 
thought,  style,  and  expression,  in  characteristic 
ideas,  in  imagery  and  symbolism,  and  in  the 
special  type  of  doctrine.  They  are  similarities 
which  pervade  the  two  writings,  and  point  strongly 
to  identity  of  authorship. 

No  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Ep.,  there- 
fore, fits  the  facts  so  well  as  the  one  that  has 
prevailed.  It  is  to  internal  considerations  that 
those  appeal  who  reject  it ;  and  it  is  largely  on  the 
ground  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  two  writ- 
ings so  different  in  character  as  the  Ep.  and  the 
Apoc.  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  hand, 
that  the  Tubingen  critics  deny  the  apostolicity  of 
the  former.  The  external  evidence  is  not  seriously 
assailed.  It  is  admitted  even  by  so  uncompromis- 
ing a  critic  as  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  that 
'the  letter  is  well  attested  by  the  voice  of  an- 
tiquity, and  that,  as  far  as  external  evidence 
reaches,  its  authenticity  seems  to  be  secure' 
(Introduction  to  the  NT,  li.  302). 

8.  Place  and  Date. — If  the  Ep.  is  the  work  of 
John,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 
written  in  Asia  Minor,  most  probably  in  Ephesus. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  definite  statement  in 
early  Christian  literature  to  that  effect,  and  some 
who  regard  it  as  intended  to  form  a  companion  to 
the  Gospel  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  Patmos.  Bat 
it  iB  with  Ephesus  that  the  most  ancient  tradition 
connects  the  composition  of  the  Gospel.  What 
Irenreus  says  of  John  the  naOrp^it  rou  Kvplov  and 
his  Gospel  is  this :  teal  airrbt  i&ivKt  t&  eia-fffhw, 
'Efiatf  rrfl  'Acrfaj  Starpipuy  (adv.  H<er.  iii.  1), 
and  the  same  is  said  in  effect  by  Jerome  (Prolog,  to 
Matth.  vol.  vii.  pp.  5,  6).  If  the  Gospel  and  the 
Ep. ,  therefore,  belong  to  the  same  period  in  John's 
life,  as  many  things  go  to  show,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Ep.  as  well  as  the  Gospel  was 
written  in  Asia  Minor,  and  most  probably  in 
Ephesus,  all  the  more  that  it  is  with  that  territory 
and  that  city  that  ancient  tradition  connects  the 
closing  stage  if  John's  career. 

If  there  is  little  by  which  to  determine  the 
place  where  the  Ep.  was  written,  there  is  as  little 
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by  which  to  fix  its  date.  Some,  indeed,  have 
thought  it  possible  to  define  the-  time  of  its  com- 
position precisely,  and  have  been  bold  enough  even 
to  refer  it  to  one  particular  year.  Ebrard  ascribes 
it  to  the  year  95  of  the  Dionysian  era.  But  his 
reasoning  turns  upon  the  uncertain  suppositions 
that  the  Ep.  is  a  dedicatory  companion  to  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in 
Patmos,  John  being  in  that  island,  as  he  holds, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian.  Ewald,  again, 
puts  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  at  80  A.D.,  but 
thinks  it  was  not  in  circulation  till  immediately 
before  John's  death ;  while  the  Ep.,  according  to 
him,  was  written  later,  but  circulated  earlier. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  any  measure  of  con- 
fidence is  that  the  Ep.  belongs  to  the  later 
apostolic  period.  This  seems  the  natural,  if  not 
the  necessary,  inference  from  the  general  cast  of 
its  contents,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities which  is  indicated  in  it,  the  errors  which 
it  combats,  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the  con- 
test between  legalism  and  liberty,  and  the  im- 
pression which  it  conveys  that  the  questions  which 
occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  great  Pauline  Epp. 
are  no  longer  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  traditional  account  of  the 
period  of  John's  stay  in  Ephesus,  as  it  appears  in 
Poly  crates  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  iii.  31),  Irensaus  (adv. 
Host.  iL  39,  iii.  1,  3),  Origen,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  1,  23),  as  well  as  in 
Jerome  (de  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  9).  It  is  also  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  the  Ep.,  for  it  reads  like  the  calm, 
counsel  of  old  age  and  ripest  experience ;  and  with 
the  presumption  which  is  created  by  St.  Paul's 
declared  principle  of  action  (Ro  15s0),  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  John  or  any  salutation 
to  him  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  addressed  to  Asiatic 
Churches,  that  it  was  written  after  the  death 
of  the  great  Apostle  'J  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
most  probable,  also,  that  it  was  written  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though  how  long 
after  that  event  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some, 
indeed  (e.g.  Grotius,  Diisterdieck,  Fritzsche),  have 
held  it  to  be  earlier  than  that  catastrophe,  on  the 
ground  of  the  mention  of  '  the  last  hour '  in  2U,  or 
for  the  broader  reason  that  an  event  of  so  terrible 
moment  could  scarcely  have  passed  without  some 
notice,  if  it  had  happened.  But  there  may  be  no 
allusion  to  that  event,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  special  call  to  refer  to  it,  or  because 
it  was  no  longer  a  very  recent  thing.  Nor  can 
anything  be  made  of  the  statement  in  2U.  The 
term  '  the  last  hour '  applies,  not  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (how  could  the  'antichrists'  be  signs 
of  that  ?),  but  to  the  Parousia,  in  which  connexion 
we  find  the  phrase  foxtrot  xtupol  used  even  by 
Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Ephes.  c  xi).  The  Gnostio 
teaching  which  is  condemned,  and  the  external 
position  of  the  errorists,  combine  with  other  things 
to  point  to  a  period  later  than  70  A.D.,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century.  This  is  in  har- 
mony also  with  the  traditional  date  of  Cerinthus, 
with  whose  doctrine  the  view  of  Christ's  Person 
repudiated  in  the  Ep;  is  most  probably  identified, 
and  with  the  period  in  John's  life  to  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  his  connexion  with  the  heretic. 

It  has  been  sought  to  define  the  time  of  com- 
position more  precisely  by  determining  the  chrono- 
logical relation  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Gospel.  But  the 
materials  for  doing  so  are  far  too  scanty,  and  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  for  the  one  view 
or  the  other  have  little  weight.  Some  hold  the 
Ep.  to  be  prior  to  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground  that 
writings  of  '  momentary  design,  like  letters,  come 
naturally  before  writings  of  permanent  design, 
like  narratives  or  histories'  (Thiersch) ;  or  on  the 

ground  that  a  letter  of  warning  to  i  articular 
hurches  against  particular  errors  would  probably 
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have  been  written  earlier  than  a  composition  like 
the  Gospel,  which  deals  with  the  historical  founda- 
tions, and  appears  to  be  addressed  to  all  Christen- 
dom (Huther,  al.).  Others  argue  for  the  posteri- 
_  ority  of  the  Ep.  on  the  basis  of  certain  passages 
'  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Gospel,  or  to 
presuppose  it,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  Ep.  seems 
to  require  the  Gospel  for  its  explanation.  But, 
even  if  the  latter  were  granted,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  Ep.  was  later  than  the  Gospel.  Reuss, 
who  thinks  that  the  former  needs  the  latter  as  its 
commentary,  yet  admits  that  '  as  it  once  had  one 
in  the  oral  instruction  of  the  author,  it  is  not 
thereby  proved  that  it  is  later '  {Hist,  of  the  NT, 
Houghton's  tr.,  p.  237).  And  as  to  the  passages 
appealed  to  in  particular,  the  opening  verses  in 
their  relation  to  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel,  the 
phrase  tv  aaptl  iX-rjkvebra  (4?)  as  compared  with  oapi 
Jy&rro,  etc.,  they  are  almost  equally  applicable  or 
inapplicable  as  arguments  for  the  priority  of  the 
Ep.  and  for  its  posteriority.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  the  Ep.  that  can  be  justly  said  to 
presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have 
it,  or  to  go  beyond  what  is  explainable  by  the 
earlier  oral  preaching  and  teaching. 

ft,  Destination. — The  Ep.  being  written,  then, 
in  the  scenes  of  the  closing  stage  of  John's  apos- 
tolio  ministry,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  for  readers  belonging  to 
those  parts.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Palestinian  Christians  (Benson). 
But  there  is  nothing  to  favour  such  a  supposition, 
the  contents  of  the  Ep.  pointing  to  a  Gentile- 
Christian  audience  rather  than  a  Jewish-Christian. 
Some  have  thought  it  directed  to  a  single  Church, 
that  of  Ephesus  (Hug),  or  even  that  of  Corinth 
(Lightfoot).  But  its  wide  scope  and  encyclical 
character  are  inconsistent  with  that.  Others  have 
regarded  it  as  addressed  to  Christians  outside  the 
scene  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  John  in  his  old 
age  (Holtzmann),  or  as  an  encyclical  of  the 
widest  scope  (Hilgenfeld).  But  the  terms  which 
are  said  to  bear  this  out  do  not  meet  the  case. 
The  «U  iiur  and  kcU  ifuis  in  1'  do  not  suffice  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians among  whom  John  was  writing  and  those  to 
whom  his  letter  is  directed ;  and  while  the  character 
of  the  Ep.  suits  its  designation  as  a  Catholic  Ep., 
there  are  things  in  it,  especially  the  references  to 
particular  forms  of  error,  which  so  far  limit  and 
define  its  destination. 
The  most  curious  thing  connected  with  this 

aiestion  of  the  readers  that  are  in  view,  is 
lie  fact  that  Augustine,  in  quoting  3*,  speaks 
of  the  passage  as  being  in  John's  'Epistle  to 
the  Parthians'  (quod  dictum  est  a  Joanne  in 
epistola  ad  Parthos,  Qucest.  Evany,  il  39).  That 
is  the  only  certain  occurrence,  indeed,  of  this 
designation  in  Augustine's  works.  It  is  given, 
however,  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  Tractates 
on  the  Ep.,  in  the  title ;  in  the  IndictUus  operum 
S.  Augustini  of  Possidius;  in  one  or  two  manu- 
scripts; in  the  contra  Varimadum  Arianum  of 
fdacius  Claras  or  Vigilius  Tapsensis;  and  in 
Bede's  (if  it  is  genuine)  Prologus  super  septem 
•pistolat  canonicas,  where  it  is  said  that  many 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  among  them  the  great 
Athanasius,  affirm  this  Ep.  to  be  *  written  to  the 
Parthians.'  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
(Grotius,  etc.)  that  the  Ep.  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians  living  beyond  the  Euphrates 
within  the  limits  of  the  Parthian  empire.  But 
we  hear  of  no  connexion  between  John  and 
Parthia,  and  the  designation  ad  Parthos  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  East, 
and  even  to  the  Church  of  the  West  before 
Augustine's  time.  It  is  a  pure  puzzle,  a  curiosity 
on  which  nothing  can  be  based.    It  has  been 


accounted  for  as  a  mistake  for  ad  Pathmiot 
(Serrarius),  ad  sparsos  (Wetstein),  adpertius 
(Sender),  ad  Spartos  (Scholz,  on  the  authority  of 
a  12th  century  manuscript),  rpdt  SuurwapcaiUpom  ( 1) 
(Holtzmann,  Mangold),  rpot  rdrrat  (Paulus),  rpbi 
npdirovs  (Gieseler,  etc.).  Most  favour  the  last  of 
these  explanations.  Some  think  that  the  title  rpbt 
rapdivovs  was  given  to  express  the  pure  condition 
of  the  Churches  addressed  ( Whiston) ;  others,  that 
the  inscription  of  the  Second  Ep.  (rpoj  rapdirevt) 
as  found  m  some  manuscripts  was  transferred  as 
more  suitable  to  the  First  (Hug).  Some,  again, 
suppose  that  the  title  ran  ixtaroM)  roB  'luirrov  roS 
rapbinov,  John  having  the  designation  ixoorbXov  tai 
evayytXurrov  xapBivov  in  the  inscription  borne  by  the 
Apoc.  in  one  manuscript  (Cod.  Guelpher.);  others, 
that  Augustine  misunderstood  what  was  said  by 
Clem.  Alex.  (Frag.  101 1 )  about  the  Second  Ep.  being 
written  rpbt  xapBivoxn,  and  transferred  the  title  to 
the  First  (Huther).  All  is  conjecture,  and  can  in 
no  way  affect  the  probabilities  of  the  case  (supported 
as  these  are  by  the  tradition  bearing  on  John's 
residence  and  work  in  Asia  Minor)  that  the  Ep. 
had  in  view  the  Churches  that  would  be  naturally 
addressed  from  Ephesus.  It  is  therefore  with  those 
Asiatic  regions  in  which  Gnostic  speculations  had 
become  rife  (Apoc  2*  •'••),  and  with  that  great  city 
in  which  Paul  had  planted  a  Christian  Church,  and 
in  which  John  had  lived  on,  according  to  Irenseua 
(adv.  H<er.  ii.  22*,  iii.  3*),  into  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
that  this  majestic  Ep.,  with  its  heavenly  calm  and 
its  lofty  message  of  truth  and  love,  is  connected 
in  respect  both  of  readers  and  of  writer. 

LirnuTUH. — Among  the  numerous  Commentaries,  special 
mention  may  be  nude  of  thoee  of  CEcumenlue,  OaMn,  DUster- 
dieek,  LQcke,  Huther,  Ebrard,  Bothe  (moat  fruitful  of  all), 
Haupt,  Alford,  Jelf,  Westoott,  Holtzmann,  de  Wette- Bruckner, 
Braune.  Alexander  (in  the  Speaker's  Comm.),  Ewald,  Plummer; 
among  books  on  Introduction,  eepeoially  thoee  by  Weiss,  Beuss, 
Bleek.  Hilgenfeld.  Salmon,  8.  Davidson,  Holtimann,  Juucoer, 
work*  of  other  kinds,  the  Expositions  by 


Zahn :  and  among  worl 

Neander,  F.  D.  liaurioe,  B.  &  Oendllsh,  Lias,  and  Watson, 
Erdmann's  Prima  Ep.  Joan,  argummtvm.  turn*  tt  consilium ; 
Luthardtfs  it  Prima  Joan.  Bp.  Compositione ;  Flitt'i  dt  anti- 
christ-it et  ptudoprophetit  in  Bp.  Joan. :  Gftorert  Unhristtn- 
(Aum ;  Beater's  BibeUtundm ;  Pfleiderer's  UrchrisUntkum  and 
Hibbert  LtctuTts;  Haraaok's  QuchichU  dtr  aUckrisL  LUwatur 
bis  Eusebius. 

The  Second  Epistle.— 1.  Contents.— This  brief 
Ep.,  though  it  touches  the  First  Ep.  at  several 
points,  and  has  also  something  in  common  with 
the  Third,  has  an  independent  value,  and  a  dis- 
tinct interest.  It  is  unmistakably  a  letter,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  First  Ep.  by  its  personal 
and  private  character.  It  is  addressed,  not  to  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  First, 
but  to  a  particular  individual  or  Church,  and  it 
represents  a  writer  who  speaks  less  with  the  tone  of 
command,  but  with  more  of  the  earnestness  that 
cares  for  individual  Christians,  and  seeks  to  eome 
into  direct  relations  with  them.  As  to  its  origin  and 
much  else  belonging  to  it,  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  guide  us  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  its 
own  tenor.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  dangers  arising  from  false  teaching, 
and  its  object  is  to  secure  the  individual  or  the 
Church  that  is  addressed  against  these  perils  until 
the  writer  could  visit  the  scene  in  person. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  author  begins  his 
letter,  somewhat  in  St  Paul's  way,  with  a  com- 
mendation of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he 
writes,  and  with  a  large  Christian  greeting.  Again, 
with  a  tact  and  courtesy  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
letters,  he  expresses  the  joy  which  he  had  in  the  con- 
sistent life  of  her  (be  it  lady  or  Church)  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. From  this  he  passes  on  to  an  exhortation, 
couched  in  terms  of  entreaty,  to  fulfil  the  great 
law  of  Christian  love — a  love  explained  to  imply 
a  life  and  walk  in  practical  obedience  to  the  divine 
commandments.  His  reason  for  writing  in  such 
a  strain  is,  as  he  indicates,  his  fear  of  the  potable 
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influence  of  certain  errorists,  whom  he  identifies 
with  Antichrist,  because  they  deny  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  come  in  the  complete  reality  of  human 
nature.  He  counsels  watchfulness  against  the  in- 
sidious teaching  of  such  deceivers,  and  speaks  cf 
the  loss  which  would  follow  the  acceptance  of  it. 
He  reminds  his  reader  or  readers  further  of  the 
fact  that  fellowship  with  God  cannot  be  enjoyed 
unless  one  abides  by  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ. 
He  declares  those  who  deny  that  doctrine  to  be 
men  not  to  be  received  or  welcomed,  lest  one 
should  make  himself  partaker  in  their  evil.  He 
adda  certain  explanations  about  the  shortness  of 
his  letter,  and  nis  intention  to  come  in  person. 
He. closes  with  a  brief  salutation  from  certain 
Christians  with  whom  he  is  associated  at  the  time. 

2.  Authorship. — This  Ep.  has  much  in  common 
with  the  First.  It  speaks,  as  the  latter  does, 
of  'love,'  'truth,'  'the  truth,'  'the  command- 
ments,' a  '  new  commandment '  and  one  '  had  from 
the  beginning,'  of  '  loving  in  truth,'  and  '  walking 
in  truth,'  of  'abiding  in  one,  of  a  'joy'  that  may 
be  'fulfilled.'  It  speaks,  too,  of  'Antichrist,'  and 
deals  with  the  same  form  of  error — the  denial  that 
Jesus  is  'the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.'  And  it 
uses  the  same  methods  of  stating  a  thing — first 
positively,  and  then  negatively.  There  are  some 
things,  it  is  true,  in  which  it  differs  from  1  Jn.  It 
has  certain  phrases  and  grammatical  forms  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  First  Ep. — e.g.  el  ns  for  Or  nt, 
rtfurartiy  xard  for  reptrarety  b>,  ipxftiurot  iw  <ro/wi 
for  4Xi)\v0d>f  tv  aapKl,  0tbr  t%ti¥,  Sitaxh  X/hotoS,  S«J- 
oxV  <ptptiy,  fSKbrtrt  iavroit,  etc.  But  little  can  be 
made  of  such  things  as  these.  They  are  not 
enough  to  establish  any  essential  difference  in 
idea  or  in  style.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  some 
who  dispute  the  apostolic  origin  of  2  Jn,  that 
'  these  deviations  do  not  destroy  the  force  of  the 
argument  contained  in  the  resemblances'  (S. 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  NT,  ii.  p.  329). 

This  being  the  case,  the  inference  would  seem  to 
be  that  2  Jn  is  by  the  same  hand  as  1  Jn.  This 
has  been  in  point  of  fact  the  general  view,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  have  denied  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  1  Jn  have  admitted  that  the  two 
Epp.  are  by  the  same  writer  (Bretschneider, 
Paulas).  But  there  are  some  who  deny  that 
identity  of  authorship  can  be  inferred  from  the 
similarities  which  have  been  noticed,  even  though 
these  come  to  so  much  that  more  than  a  half  of  the 
smaller  Ep.  can  be  found  in  the  larger.  They 
think  that  these  striking  resemblances  can  be 
explained  by  the  art  of  a  forger,  or  as  the  imitative 
work  of  a  writer  who  knew  1  Jn  well.  So  some 
who  have  recognized  1  Jn  to  be  by  the  evangelist 
have  ascribed  2  Jn  to  a  different  hand — either  to 
the  Presbyter  John  (Erasmus,  Grotius,  etc.),  or  to 
some  other  John  unknown  to  us.  Baur  has  a  some- 
what elaborate  and  far-fetched  theory  of  the  origin 
of  this  Epistle.  He  holds  it  to  be  of  Montanist 
origin,  and  to  be  addressed  to  the  Church  to  which 
the  Gains  of  3  Jn  belongs.  He  takes  it  to  be  in- 
deed the  Ep.  which  is  referred  to  in  3  Jn  *,  and  to 
be  intended  for  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  which  Church  he  thinks  a  schism  had 
taken  place.  He  bases  this  largely  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  Clem.  Alex,  in  his  Hypotyposes  as  to 
2  Jn  being  written  ad  quondam  Babyloniam  elee- 
tam,  supposing  that  Rome  is  meant  by  the 
Babylonia,  and  that  the  term  electa,  AtXcxri},  is  a 
designation  given  to  the  Church  in  harmony  with 
the  Montanist  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  pure  and 
holy  bride  of  Christ.  But  all  this  turns  on  a  fanci- 
ful and  inconsistent  interpretation  of  Clement's 
words,  and  those  who  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
Baur,  both  in  his  general  positions  and  in  his 
denial  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  2  Jn,  often  decline 
to  follow  him  here.    Hilgenfeld,  e.g.,  rejects  this 


peculiar  Montanist  account  of  the  Ep.,  and  tries 
to  explain  it  as  an  official  condemnation,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  of  fellowship  with  Gnostic  teachera 
That  the  Ep.  cannot  be  ascribed  to  John  the 
evangelist,  however,  is  also  held  by  some  who  are 
unable  to  go  all  the  way  either  with  Baur  or  with 
Hilgenfeld,  and  whose  general  view  of  it  is  essen- 
tially different.  Ebrard,  e.g.,  following  Erasmus, 
assigns  it  to  the  Presbyter  John,  passing  lightly 
over  the  resemblances  to  1  Jn  as  so  many  allusions 
and  reminiscences,  and  regarding  the  distinctive 
passages  as  essentially  different  from  the  evan- 
gelist s  style. 

Although  the  internal  evidence,  therefore,  is  held 
by  most  to  point  to  the  author  of  the  First  Ep. 
as  also  the  writer  of  the  Second,  and  to  the  Apostle 
John  as  that  writer,  it  is  not  read  in  that  way  by 
all.  How,  then,  does  the  case  stand  with  respect 
to  the  external  evidence?  The  historical  testi- 
mony, it  must  be  admitted,  is  neither  very  abund- 
ant nor  very  clear.  That  it  should  be  so  need  not 
seem  strange  when  regard  is  had  to  the  extreme 
brevity  of  the  Ep.  and  its  private  character.  What 
we  have  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  it 
is  on  the  whole  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  Ep. 
seems  not  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  appears 
to  be  reported  by  Leontius  of  Byzantium  as 
rejecting  James  and  the  other  Cath.  Epp.  The 
words,  however,  viz.  ob  guam  causam,  ut  arbitror, 
ipsam  epistolam  Jacobi  it  alias  deinceps  eatholicas 
abrogat  et  antiquat,  are  not  very  precise.  Theo- 
doret  makes  no  reference  to  2  Jn.  In  a  homily  on 
Mt  21", which  is  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Chrysostom, 
it  is  said  of  it,  as  well  as  of  3  Jn,  ol  raripes  iroxa- 
rorltorrcu.  Jerome  (de  Vir.  Ulus.  c.  9)  contrasts  the 
two  smaller  Epp.  with  the  First,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  ascribed  to  the  Presbyter  John.  Origen, 
who  quotes  1  Jn,  never  quotes  either  2  Jn  or  3  Jn. 
He  knows  of  the  circulation,  however,  of  the  two 
minor  Epp.,  but  remarks  that '  not  all  affirm  them 
to  be  genuine '  (Euseb.  HE  vi.  26).  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  seems  to  have  been  included  in 
the  Peshitta  Version.  And  Eusebius  classes  both 
among  the  A  ntilegomena.  He  speaks  of  them  as  the 
'  so-called  seoond  and  third  of  John,'  and  indicates 
that  it  was  questioned  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  evangelist,  '  or  possibly  to  another  of  the  same 
name  as  he'  {HE  in.  25*). 

On  the  other  hand,  Irenseus  quotes  2  Jn  M- 11  as 
the  words  of  '  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord '  (adv. 
Hcer.  L  16*),  and  gives  the  statement  about  the 
'  deceivers '  and  '  Antichrist '  (2  Jn  7)  also  as  by  the 
Lord's  '  disciple,'  though  he  refers  to  it  as  in  1  Jn 
instead  of  2  Jn  (adv.  Hcer.  iii.  10*).  Clement  of 
Alex,  speaks  of  John  '  in  his  larger  Epistle '  (ir  xj 
ptlton  irurroXi)  as  seeming  to  teach  a  certain 
thing ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  a 
shorter  Ep.  or  shorter  Epp.  (Strom,  ii.  15).  In  a 
fragmentary  Latin  translation  of  the  Hypoty- 
poset he  speaks  of  the  same  Ep.  in  these  very 
definite  terms :  Secunda  Joannis  epistola,  qua  act 
virgines  scripta  simplicissima  est;  scripta  vero 
est  ad  quondam  Babyloniam  Electam  nomine, 
significat  autem  electionem  eeclesice  sanctce.  He  is 
also  reported  by  Eusebius  (HE  vi  141)  to  have 
commented  in  Ms  Hypotyposes  on  the  disputed 
books,  viz.  'the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  other 
Catholic  Epistles.'  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  a 
passage  given  in  Eusebius,  HE  vii.  25)  speaks  of 
John  as  not  naming  himself,  i»  rjj  Stvripq.  <pepo/xtry 
'luivvov  Kal  TplTQ,  koUt<h  fSpax'ltus  otiaa.it  ArtoroXeut, 
but  as  writing  'anonymously  as  the  presbyter.' 
Dionysius  therefore  regarded  the  anonymity  of 
2  Jn  as  quite  in  John's  manner.  And  the  school 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  generally  accepted 
the  Second  Ep.  as  John  the  apostle's.  Alexander, 
e.g.,  in  quoting  w.14* 11  says  of  them  <Ji  rap^ryn 
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Xer  A  pcuc&pios  'Iwivrtit  (Socrates,  HE  i.  0).  The 
Muratorian  Fragment  refers  to  at  least  two  Epp. 
of  John  in  the  difficult  sentence,  Epistola  sane 
Jude  et  superscript*  Johannis  duos  in  catholica 
habentur  et  saptentia  ab  amicis  Salomonis  in 
honorem  ipsius  scripta  (Ronth,  Reliq.  Sac.  L  p. 
296).  Bat  the  text  requires  emendation,  and  it  is 
differently  interpreted,  some  (LUcke,  Hnther,  etc.) 
understanding  it  to  speak  for  the  Johannine 
authorship,  others  (reading  ut  for  et  sapientia)* 
taking  it  to  mean  that,  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
was  not  written  by  Solomon,  so  these  Epp.  were 
not  written  by  John  the  apostle. 

It  should  be  added  that,  though  the  great  North 
African  Fathers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  do  not 
quote  2  Jn,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  recognized  in 
their  Church.  For  Cyprian  himself,  in  reporting 
the  statements  made  by  the  bishops  at  the  synod 
which  was  held  at  Carthage  in  a.d.  256,  speaks  of 
Aurelius,  bishop  of  Chullabi,  as  appealing  to  2  Jn 10 
in  these  words:  Joannes  Apostolus  in  epistola 
sua  posv.it  dicens,  si  mis  ad  vos  venit,  etc.  In  like 
manner,  although  the  Ep.  was  not  in  the  great 
Syriac  Version,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Ephraem  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  that  in  a  way  in- 
dicating that  it  was  understood  to  be  by  John  the 
apostle  (de  Amore  P'aup.  iii.  62;  ad  Imitat. 
Prov.  i.  76).  And  while  Eusebius  placed  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  among  the  '  disputed '  books,  he  ex- 
presses himself  differently  in  his  Demonstratio 
Evangelica  (iii.  5),  when  he  gives,  as  it  appears, 
his  own  opinion.  There  he  says  of  John  that  in 
his  Epistles  he  'either  makes  no  mention  of 
himself  or  calls  himself  presbyter,  but  nowhere 
apostle  or  evangelist' — iv  ixb>  reus  ArtoroXous  airroO 
oiSi  luHyuft  rjjt  oUdas  rpotrtiyoptat  r«tmu,  Tpe<rf3i- 
Tepor  iavrbv  ivo/juifci,  oOSanov  6i  dr&oroXoy  oiti  tiayye- 
\urrfp).  It  was  included,  too,  in  the  Old  Latin  VS. 

The  most  ancient  historical  testimony,  there- 
fore, although  it  is  of  limited  quantity,  is  in 
favour  of  the  authorship  by  John  the  apostle.  It 
is  testimony  that  comes  from  sources  so  far  apart 
as  Gaul,  Alexandria,  and  North  Africa.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  2  Jn  to  1  Jn  j 
the  considerations  which  go  to  establish  the 
Johannine  origin  of  the  latter  being  so  far  avail- 
able also  for  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  former. 
Nor  is  any  difficulty  created  by  the  designation 
'  the  elder.  That  title  rather  supports  the  apos- 
tolic origin.  It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  we 
have  historical  ground  for  believing  in  the  exist: 
ence  of  a  Presbyter  John  in  Ephesus  as  distinct 
from  the  Apostle  John.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  case  as  regards  2  Jn  to  make  the  hypothesis  of 
this  shadowy  second  John  either  necessary  or 
helpful.  It  is  to  the  apostle  that  the  earliest 
evidence  points.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  under- 
stand how  this  small  private  letter  could  have  been 
accepted  as  it  was,  and  in  due  time  made  part  of 
the  Canon,  unless  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Church  had  ascribed  it  to  John.  And  the  use 
of  the  title,  '  the  elder,'  in  the  inscription  tells 
for  the  ordinary  view.  No  one  wishing  to  pass  off 
a  writing  as  by  the  apostle  would  have  chosen  so 
indefinite  a  title.  No  ordinary  person,  writing 
with  honest  intent  in  his  own  name,  would  have 
called  himself  '  the  elder,'  as  if  there  were  none  but 
he ;  while,  if  the  writer  so  styling  himself  had 
been  a  person  of  extraordinary  importance,  it 
would  be  strange  that  we  should  know  nothing  of 
him.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  title  is 
used  to  distinguish  'presbyter'  from  'apostle.' 
Apostles  could  also  be  called  presbyters,  as  we  see 
from  the  NT  itself  (1  P  5l),  and  as  is  the  case  in 
the  very  sentence  from  Papias  on  which  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  distinct  Presbyter  John  is  founded.  It 

*  St  U  confirmed,  however,  by  the  new  MS  of  the  Fragment 
published  in  MUvltanea  Cauinae,  1897. 


may  be  a  question  in  what  particular  sense  the  title 
is  applied  to  the  writer,  whether  with  reference 
to  his  advanced  age,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  'aged,'  4  rptapvri)t  (Philem*),  or,  as  is 
rather  the  case,  in  respect  of  his  peculiar  position. 
But  on  no  lips  could  this  simple  title  be  so  fit  or  so 
intelligible  as  on  those  of  the  evangelist,  the  last 
of  the  apostles,  who  for  long  years  had  been  over- 
seer of  the  Christian  community  in  Asia  Minor. 
On  his  lips  the  name  would  explain  itself,  and  it 
would  mean  more  than  '  apostle.'  It  would  be  the 
note  of  the  peculiar  relation,  both  official  and 
fatherly,  which  the  apostle  had  held  to  the 
Churches  and  their  members  in  those  parts,  and 
would  be  at  once  understood  wherever  his  superin- 
tendence had  been  known. 

3.  Time,  Place,  and  Destination. — It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  certainty  the  time  when 
the  Ep.  was  written.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
closing  years  of  the  apostle.  But  whether  it 
is  earlier  or  later  than  the  larger  Ep.  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  There  are  those  {e.g. 
Ebrard)  who  argue  that  it  must  be  later,  because 
there  are  things  in  it  which  appear  to  refer  back  to 
the  First  Epistle.  But  the  similarities  and  supposed 
allusions  are  not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  priority  of  the  larger  Epistle.  It  is 
also  probable  that  2  Jn  was  written  in  the  parts 
in  which  1  Jn  was  written,  especially  as  the  false 
teachers  in  view  are  of  the  same  order  in  both 
Epp.  If  the  visit  which  is  intimated  in  v.  "  can  be 
taken  as  an  intended  tour  of  inspection,  we  may 
go  further,  and  say  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
letter  was  written  in  Ephesus,  the  centre  of  the 
Asiatic  circle. 

The  destination  of  the  Ep.  is  also  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  The  most  definite  statement  we 
have  on  the  subject  in  early  Christian  literature  ia 
in  the  Latin  fragment  (if  it  be  authentic)  of  the 
Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  already 
referred  to.  But  it  is  a  mixed  statement,  and  one 
that  does  not  help  as  much.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ep.  was  written  ad  virgines,  and  to  'a 
certain  Babylonian,  Electa  by  name '  (ad  quondam 
Babyloniam  Electam),  but  that  this  name  Electa 
signified  the  election  of  the  holy  Church.  The 
question  turns  upon  the  address  eVXeirrg  Kvptf,  and 
the  difficulty  is  in  determining  whether  that  refers 
to  an  individual  or  to  a  community.  These  different 
renderings  of  it  are  proposed :  (I)  to  an  elect  lady ; 
(2)  to  the  elect  lady ;  (3)  to  the  elect  Kyria  ;  (4)  to 
the  lady  Electa ;  (5)  to  Electa  Kyria.  Grammati- 
cally, the  first  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural,  but 
it  is  too  indefinite.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
letter  of  such  a  tenor  could  have  been  addressed  so 
vaguely.  The  second  interpretation  may  also  be 
taken  as  grammatically  defensible  (ef.  fcXcrrmi 
mfKTiHuiMt,  1  P  l1),  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
English  Versions  and  by  Luther's  German  der 
auseneahlten  Frau.  The  third,  which  appears 
to  have  been  favoured  by  Athanasius,  ana  has 
been  accepted  later  by  Bengel,  Lucke,  de  Wette, 
Diisterdieck,  Ebrard,  etc.,  is  supported  so  far  by 
the  fact  that  Kvpif  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
(Grater,  Inscript.  p.  1127  n.  11),  and  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  address  of  3  Jn.  But  against  it  is  the 
consideration  that  the  more  natural  form  in  that 
case  would  have  been  Kvplf  rjj  eJcXtrrJ,  as  we  have 
Tatip  r<f  iyawyrf  (3  Jn 1),  'PoOtpov  rbr  AcXerrAr  (Ro 
16u),  and  in  the  Ep.  itself,  iSt\</>fjt  <roS  rfy  licXarHp 
(v.u).  The  fourth  rendering,  though  favoured  by 
Clement,  has  the  difficulty  that.while  Electus  occurs 
as  a  personal  name,  Electa  seems  not  to  be  found 
among  the  names  of  women.  But,  apart  from 
this,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  term  ArXomi  occurs 
again  in  v.u,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  twe 
sisters  should  have  had  the  same  name  Electa. 
The  least  probable  interpretation  is  the  last, 
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which,  in  addition  to  other  difficulties,  makes  the 
person  in  question  the  bearer  of  two  strange  names. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  most  to  favour  the  render- 
ing '  to  the  elect  lady,'  and  the  idea  that  the  Ed. 
is  addressed  to  a  Christian  matron,  who  was  held 
in  high  esteem  in  a  wide  Christian  circle,  and 
about  whose  children  the  apostle  had  something  to 
write,  partly  in  praise,  partly  in  caution.  But  of 
this  lady  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  is  told  us 
here.  The  supposition  that  the  person  addressed 
may  have  been  Martha  of  Bethany  has  nothing  to 
support  it  bat  the  fanciful  idea  that  Kyria  in  Gr. 
is  like  Martha  in  Heb.,  both  being  feminine  forms 
of  the  word  for  '  Lord.'  The  designation  in  ques- 
tion, however,  has  been  understood  by  not  a  few 
to  be  a  figurative  expression  for  a  Christian  society, 
rather  than  a  literal  description  of  an  individual 
Christian.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  partly  in 
John's  way  of  using  symbolical  terms,  partly  in 
(he  idea  that  the  salutation  would  come  more 
naturally  from  a  Church  to  a  Church,  but  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  little  in  the 
Ep.  that  applies  distinctly  to  an  individual,  and 
mnch  that  runs  in  plural  terms  —  loving  '  one 
another,'  looking  'to  yourselves,'  etc.  Hence 
Jerome,  followed  by  Httgenfeld,  LUnemann,  and 
Schmiedel,  held  the  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Church  generally.  Bat  this  surely  is  excluded  by 
the  mention  of  the  'elect  sister.  Others,  with 
more  probability,  have  supposed  the  Ep.  to  be 
directed  to  a  particular  Church;  and  some  have 
attempted  to  identify  the  Church  as  that  of  Jeru- 
salem (Whitby),  or  that  of  Philadelphia  (Whiston), 
or  that  of  Corinth  (Serrarius).  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  writer  would  naturally  introduce  such 
a  symbolism  into  a  brief  private  letter  like  this. 
And  as  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Third  Ep.  is 
addressed  to  an  individual,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  companion  letter  is  also 
written  to  an  individual.  In  this  case  we  have 
another  example,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  of 
the  private  correspondence  of  the  apostles,  and  an 
instructive  instance  of  John's  pastoral  concern  for 
an  individual  believer  and  her  children. 

Lttsraturh. — Among  the  Commentaries,  especially  those  by 
Huther,  Dlisterdleck,  LOcke,  Alford,  Ebrard,  Westcott ;  among 
the  books  of  Introduction,  those  given  under  the  First  Epistle  ; 
and  In  addition,  Bitmeier,  de  Electa  Domina;  Krigele,  de 
Kiipim  Joannu ;  R.  G.  B.  Miiller,  Comm.  in  Sec  Ep.  Joan. ; 
Rambonnet,  de  Sec.  Ep.  Joannea ;  Knauer,  Studien  u.  Kritiken, 
1883 ;  8.  Cox,  The  Private  Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

The  Third  Epistlb.— 1.  Content*.— This  Ep. 
is  also  very  brief.  The  writer  explains  that  it 
is  so,  not  because  he  has  little  to  say,  but  be- 
cause he  expects  shortly  to  see  the  person  addressed, 
and  to  'speak  face  to  face'  with  aim  (w.1*- u)  It 
is  occupied  mostly  with  things  of  personal  and 
circumstantial  interest,  but  it  touches  some  im- 
portant principles,  and  gives  as  glimpses  of  the 
condition  of  the  early  Christian  societies  which 
are  of  great  value.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  a 
letter,  in  freedom  of  style,  and  in  the  use  of  in- 
scription, benediction,  and  salutation.  It  is  written 
with  mnch  point  and  spirit,  with  some  dramatio 
force,  and  also  with  singular  tact.  It  begins  with 
an  expression  of  the  writer's  love  for  the  friend  ad- 
dressed, his  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  his  joy  in 
the  reports  brought  him  by  others  of  his  truth  and 
his  consistent  walk.  It  then  praises  him  specially 
for  the  kindness  which  he  had  shown  to  certain 
'  brethren  and  strangers,'  and  commends  these 
men  farther  to  his  hospitable  care.  In  strong 
terms  it  then  condemns  the  action  of  a  certain 
Diotrephes  who  had  acted  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
Betting  himself  arrogantly  against  the  writer,  and 
grasping  at  authority,  neither  himself  receiving 
such  stranger  brethren,  nor  allowing  others  to  do 
so.  Such  ambitious  and  unbrotherly  conduct,  it 
■ays,  is  not  to  be  imitated,  and  cannot  be  favoured 


by  one  who  is  of  God.  Passing  from  this  unwel- 
come subject,  it  speaks  a  good  word  for  a  certain 
Demetrius,  with  whom  perhaps  the  letter  was  to 

fo,  and  closes  with  some  personal  explanations,  a 
rief  benediction,  and  mutual  greetings. 

2.  Time,  Place,  Destination. — This  Ep.  raises  no 
doubt  about  its  destination.  It  is  addressed  to  an 
individual,  and  is  of  a  private  character  all  through. 
But  beyond  the  fact  that  his  name  was  Gains,  that 
he  had  the  confidence  of  the  writer,  and  that  he 
had  a  large  and  generous  sense  of  Christian  duty 
to  strangers,  we  know  nothing  of  the  recipient. 
There  is  nothing  to  identify  him  with  the  Gains 
or  Caius,  one  of  the  '  men  of  Macedonia '  who  were 
'  Paul's  companions  in  travel '  (Ac  19s") ;  with  the 
Gains  of  Derbe  who  accompanied  Paul  into  Asia 
(Ac  20*) ;  with  the  Corinthian  Gains  who  was  one 
of  the  few  baptized  by  Paul  (1  Co  1"),  and  is  de- 
scribed as  Paul's  'host'  and  that  'of  the  whole 
Church '  (Ro  16^) ;  or  with  another  of  the  same 
name  who  is  said  to  have  been  made  bishop  of 
Pergamos  by  John  (Const.  Apostol.  vii.  46).  The 
fact  that  the  Gains  of  this  Ep.  and  the  Gains  of 
Corinth  have  both  the  character  of  hospitality,  is 
a  very  slender  basis  on  which  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two.  The  name  Gains  was  one  of 
the  commonest  personal  names,  and  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  may  not  have 
been  the  same  in  John's  time  as  in  Paul's.  The 
Ep.  itself,  indeed,  does  not  show  that  this  Gaius 
was  a  presbyter  or  held  any  official  position.  He 
may  very  well  have  been  a  simple  member,  though 
one  of  influence  and  repute.  Nor  does  the  Ep. 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  identify  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought 
it  to  be  the  Church  of  Pergamos,  a  Gaius  being 
mentioned  in  the  Apost.  Const,  as  bishop  of  that 
place  (Wolf,  Thoma) ;  and  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  Church  of  Corinth,  supposing  this  Gains  to 
be  the  Gains  of  Corinth  referred  to  in  the  Pauline 
Epp.  (Koenen).  We  can  only  say  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  one  in  the  Ephesion  circle. 

Nor  have  we  more  to  guide  as  in  determining  the 
date  of  the  Ep.  and  the  place  where  it  was  written. 
Its  general  character  and  its  likeness  to  2  Jn  point 
to  the  close  of  the  apostle's  ministry,  if  it  is  his 
composition,  and  to  one  or  other  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches  over  which  his  superintendence  was  exer- 
cised. As  in  the  case  of  2  Jn,  Ephesus  would  most 
probably  be  the  place,  especially  if  the  visit  re- 
ferred to  in  v."  could  be  understood  to  mean  a 
tour  of  inspection.  And  Eusebins  (HE  iii.  23), 
speaking  of  John's  administration  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  quotes  from 
Clement  a  statement  bearing  that  the  apostle 
'  coming  from  the  isle  of  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  went 
also,  when  called,  to  the  neighbouring  regions  of 
the  Gentiles ;  in  some  to  appoint  bishops,  in  some 
to  institute  entire  new  Churches,  in  others  to  ap- 
point to  the  ministry  some  one  of  those  that  were 
pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

3.  Occasion. — The  Ep.  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  visits  of  certain  Christian  brethren 
who  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  probably  as 
travelling  preachers  or  missionary  teachers,  and  by 
the  different  receptions  that  had  been  given  them. 
Such  men  were  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of 
their  brethren,  ana  deserved  to  enjoy  it.  They 
had  visited  the  Church  to  which  Gaius  belonged, 
and  had  also  come  to  John.  They  had  received  a 
brotherly  welcome  from  Gains,  but  had  been  rudely 
treated  by  another  member  of  the  Church,  a  man 
of  ambitious  spirit  who  disowned  the  apostle's 
authority.  The  letter  is  written  in  these  circum- 
stances to  encourage  Gaius  in  his  generous  attitude 
to  such  strangers,  and  to  intimate  the  apostle's 
purpose  to  visit  the  Church  in  person  and  set 
matters  right.  We  gather  from  it,  too,  that  it  had 
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been  preoeded  by  another  short  letter,  which  seems 
to  nave  had  no  effect.  That  letter  has  been  identi- 
fied by  some  with  1  Jn  (Storr,  etc.),  by  others  with 
2  Jn  (Besser,  Ewald,  etc.).  But  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  these  Epp.  are  so  unlike  those  questions  of 
hospitality  to  a  particular  class  which  make  the 
main  contents  of  3  Jn,  that  little  can  be  said  for 
such  identifications.  The  letter  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  lost  Epp.  of  Apostles. 

4.  Affinities  and  Authorship. — It  has  marked 
affinities  both  with  1  Jn  and  2  Jn.  It  has  some 
words,  tpXuajMtr,  dvXorpvTtietw,  foraXa/(0d>*ir  as  = 
welcome,  which  are  not  found  in  these  others.  But 
they  are  due  to  the  case  which  the  Ep.  has  to 
express.  It  has  other  words  and  phrases,  such  as 
ijmWjiiw,  tievtoOrScu,  bytalmr,  triStxtcScu,  rurrbr 
rouir,  which  are  either  peculiar  or  more  after 
Paul's  style  than  John's.  But  they  are  far  oat- 
weighed  by  the  general  resemblance  in  the  case  of 
the  two  smaller  letters;  the  similarity  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  closing  personal  explanations 
are  made  (2JnM,1»,  8Jn1*M)>  and  the  occur- 
rence of  such  parallelisms  of  phrase  between  3  Jn 
and  the  Johannine  writings  as  these — tr  iXvStLa 
(v.",  cf.  1  Jn3",  2Jn>«),  *k  0toO  ehnu  (v.u,  cf. 
1  Jn  2*),  ttor  Apfr  (v.u,  cf.  1  Jn  8*),  uaprvpeTr  ™ 
(v.M,  cf.  Jn  21M),  ddat  tn  4  paprvpia  ipOr  dXrfiit 
iorv  (t.»,  of.  Jn  12"). 

In  respect  of  historical  attestation  this  Ep. 
stands  much  in  the  same  position  as  2  Jn.  The 
testimony  to  its  recognition  in  the  Church  and  to 
its  being  from  the  hand  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  on 
the  whole,  however,  somewhat  less  in  amount  and 
in  definiteness.  Like  2  Jn,  it  was  omitted  by  the 
Peshifta,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the  school  of  Antioch.  Like  2  Jn,  it  was  placed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  Antilegomena,  and  was 
referred  to  by  Origen  as  one  not  admitted  by  all 
to  be  genuine.  From  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  appears 
to  have  been  generally  received.  With  2  Jn  it  found 
a  place  in  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  sixtieth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  304),  the  Canon  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Canon  of  the  third  Council 
of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  etc.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Jerome  as  among  the  Catholio  Epp.,  bnt  as 
said  to  have  been  written  together  with  2  Jn  by 
John  the  presbyter  (de  Vir.  Iliustr.  c  9),  to  whom 
it  was  also  attributed  in  the  decree  of  Damasus 
(Charteris,  Canonicity,  p.  24),  and  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  or  Irensras.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  when  he  deals  with  the 
Second  Epistle.  Eusebius,  however,  speaks  of 
Clement  as  having  explained  the  Catholic  Epp.  in 
his  Hypotyposes  (HE  vL  14),  from  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  used  this  Ep.  as  well 
as  the  others.  There  is  no  such  evidence  that 
this  Ep.  was  recognized  by  the  Church  of  North 
Africa  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  2  Jn,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  any  reference  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  North  African  Fathers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a  place  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  (according  to  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion) ;  it  was  in  the  Old  Latin  Version ;  it  was 
recognized  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ;  and  it  was 
quoted  by  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  The  most  ancient 
testimony  to  its  existence  and  recognition  asso- 
ciates it  not  with  the  presbyter,  but  with  the 
Apostle  John.  This  association  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Johannine  touches  which  attract  our  attention 
in  it,  while  the  arguments  that  go  to  show  this 
Ep.  to  be  from  the  same  hand  as  the  other  two 
Epp.  ascribed  to  John,  go  also  to  prove  it  to  be 
by  the  Apostle  John.  The  doubts  which  over- 
hung it  for  a  time  may  have  been  due  to  its 
private  character  and  the  length  of  time  which  a 
letter  of  this  kind  would  naturally  take  before  it 
could  become  widely  known  in  the  Churches. 


It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  v.u  shows 
that  the  writer  wished  to  identify  himself  with 
the  disciple  referred  to  in  Jn  21**  (Pfleiderer).  Bat 
there  is  nothing  to  support  this.  Ewald  (Joh. 
Schriften,  p.  606)  was  of  opinion  that  of  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  John  to  individuals  or  par- 
ticular Churches,  only  2  and  3  Jn  have  survived  i 
that  both  these  Epp.  were  meant  for  the  same 
Church ;  and  that  the  Third  was  written  lest  the 
Second  should  have  been  prevented  by  Diotrephes 
from  getting  in  to  the  hands  tor  which  itwasintended. 
Hilgenfeld  has  a  curious  theory  of  3  Jn  as  a  letter 
of  introduction  intended  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  John  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
rigorous  Jewish-Christian  party  in  the  matter  of 
letters  of  commendation.  Baur's  theory  is  still  more 
curious  and  fine-spun.  He  thought  that  a  schism 
had  been  caused  in  the  Church  to  which  Gaius  be- 
longed by  the  Montanist  movement ;  that  the  ex- 
clusive party  was  headed  by  Diotrephes ;  and  that 
this  Ep.  was  written  under  John's  name  against  the 
Roman  episcopate— the  Roman  bishop,  Soter,  or 
Anicetus,  or  Eleutherus,  being  aimed  at  under 
the  pseudonym  Diotrephes. 

6.  Peculiar  Interest. — The  great  interest  of  this 
Ep.  lies  in  the  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  Christian  communities  of 
those  early  times  and  this  wide  Asiatic  territory, 
which  had  enjoyed  the  oversight  of  the  last  of  the 
apostles.  It  helps  us  to  see  what  these  Churches 
were,  not  as  we  idealize  them,  but  in  their  actual 
everyday  condition,  with  their  excellences  and 
defects,  their  noble  and  their  ignoble  figures,  their 
meek  and  their  ambitious  members,  the  errors  into 
which  they  might  be  betrayed,  their  varied,  mixed, 
and  stirring  life.  It  shows  us  something,  too,  of 
their  independence,  of  the  kind  of  ministry  that  was 
in  exercise  among  them,  and  their  relation  to  it, 
of  their  order  also  and  administration.  On  these 
latter  subjects  it  has  so  much  to  suggest  that  it 
seems  to  mark  a  notable  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
Church  and  the  history  of  its  organization.  It 
discloses  a  condition  of  things  like  that  with  which 
the  Didachi  has  mode  us  familiar.  It  places  us  at 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  apostolic  age  to 
the  post-apostolic,  from  the  primitive  simplicity 
to  a  more  developed  constitution.  Harnack  thinks 
we  can  see  in  it  the  struggle  between  the  old  patri- 
archal, provincial  order  oT things,  with  its  ministry 
of  travelling  missionary  preachers,  and  the  rise  ol 
the  settled,  organized  Church,  with  its  officials,  its 
rights,  and  its  administration.  He  finds  in  it 
nothing  less  than  the  emergence  of  the  Episcopate 
proper,  and  recognizes  in  Diotrephes  the  first  bishop 
of  the  monarchical  type  known  to  us  by  name. 

Lmunu- Among  the  Commtntariee  and  Um  books  01 
Introduction,  those  given  for  the  Seoond  Ep. ;  eJeo  Heomun, 
Comm.  in  Joan.  Ep.  III. ;  Stemler,  de  Dutrtphti  Oechoo, 
AuthmtiaiU  de  la  if  tt  S«  Bp.it  Joan;  8.  Oox,  The  Private 
Letter*  of  St.  Paul  and  St  John ;  and  especially  Hsmecfc, 
Utber  den  dritten  Johannetbrief  (rest*  «.  Untert.  tur  Oeeth. 
it  altehr.  Utentur,  xv.  t%  8.  D.  F.  S ALMOND. 

JOIADA  (JTJ.*.  'IoetJi,  lata,  luaia,  1tt<U).—L 
One  of  the  two  who  repaired  the  'old  gate'  (Neb. 
3").  2.  High  priest,  son  of  Eliashib  (Neh  121*-  »•  ■). 
He  seems  to  have  sympathized  with  his  father's 
gentilizing  policy,  since  one  of  his  sons  married 
the  daughter  of  San  ball  at  the  Horonite,  and  so 
'defiled  the  priesthood'  (Neh  13s"-). 

N.  J.  D.  Whit*. 

JOIAKIM  (ov.*),  Neh  121*-  «*■ » ;  Joakim  (W^). 
1  Es  6»,  where  see  QPB.—A  high  priest,  son  of 
Joshua. 

JOIARIB  (an**,  'Apri/S,  'Ittptlfi,  1»*ftp,  'luufttr.). 
— 1.  Ezr  8M,  one  of  the  two  teachers  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo  to  ask  for  ministers  for  the  temple.  X 
Neh  11*,  ancestor  of  Maaseiah  a  Judahite,  one  oi 
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•the  chiefs  of  the  province  that  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem '  in  Nehemiah  s  time.    See  also  JHHOIARIB. 

JOKDEAM  (tun;:).— A  city  of  Jndah,  Jos  15", 
whose  site  has  not  been  identified.  See  Jobkkam. 

JOKIM  (o-p>,  'lwani/t),  1  Ch  4",  a  Judahite,  son 
or  descendant  of  Shelah. 

JOKMEAM  (Dvpp: ;  Bind*  A  InqiodV).— A  town 
in  Ephraim  given  to  the  Levites,  near  Beth-horon, 
1  Ch  6«  [Heb.  "J.  In  Jos  81"  it  is  called  Kib- 
laim  (LXX  omits).  No  site  answering  to  either 
of  these  names  is  known.  Jokmeam  is  mentioned 
also  in  1  K  4U,  where  AV  has  inoorrectly  Jokneam 
(bat  see  next  art.).  C.  B.  Condkb, 

JOKNEAM  (ojnp:,  pern,  'let  the  people  possess' 
[see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Noma,  818]). — A  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites,  on  Carmel  and  the  8.W.  border 
of  Zebulun,  with  a  '  torrent- valley '  (apparently 
the  gorge  of  the  Elshon,  which  is  dry  in  parts  in 
summer)  to  the  east,  Jos  18"  19".  It  was  given  to 
the  Levites,  according  to  Jos  81M,  where  it  is 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  Zebulun.  It  is  possibly 
the  same  as  Jokmeam  of  1  K  4U  (B  AovcaV,  Luc. 
Ofed»,  which  is  mentioned  as  on  the  border  of  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  probably  at 
the  boundary  between  Issaohar  and  Zebulun.  The 
site  is  found  at  the  present  Tell  gevm&n,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  Carmel,  near  the  Kishon — a  conspicuous 
mound  with  ruins  of  a  small  town.  In  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  {(Mom.  ».  Camon)  it  was  known  as  lying 
6  Roman  miles  N.  of  Legio  (LejjUn),  on  the  way  to 
Ptolemaifl  (Akka),  and  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  it 
was  called  Cain  Mont  or '  Mt.  Cain,'  from  a  legend 
which  made  it  the  place  where  Cain  died.  It  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  small  independent  Seigneurie. 
The  ruins  include  those  of  a  Byzantine  building, 
apparently  a  chapeL  In  the  Samaritan  Book  of 
Joshua  it  is  noticed  as  the  scene  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  giants,  and  Joshua  is 
said  to  have  been  here  shut  up  in  magio  walls  of 
brass,  till,  on  sending  a  dove  to  Nabih  the  Hebrew 
king  of  Gilead,  he  was  rescued. 

Jokneam  appears  in  Jth  7*  under  the  name 
Cyamon  {Kvatuiv)  in  connexion  with  the  encamp- 
ment of  Holofernes  (but  see  Buhl,  GAP  210; 
Robinson,  BRP  iii.  838  n.). 

Litoatuu. — SWP  toL  IL  iheet  v.,  ud  Volume  of  Special 
Paper*  under  1  Samaritan  Topography ' ;  ran  de  Velde,  Narr.  L 
SSOf. ;  Baedeker-Sooin,  Palf  242;  Ouerin,  SamarU,  li.  241 1.  : 
Sepp,  Holy  Land,  IL  Ml ;  Buhl,  GAP  S10;  Boblnaon,  BRP 
ttl.  flit ;  Dillniann  on  Joe  ISM  18".        C.  R.  CONDJEB. 

JOKSHAH  (tfp;,  1efd>,  luari*,  W<U).— Son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  father  of  Sheba  (Saba) 
and  Dedan,  Gn  25*  (1  Ch  1").  The  name  seems  quite 
unknown,  and  the  suggestion  of  Tuoh  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  Joktan  seems  the  most  plausible.  The 
two  forms  might  represent  respectively  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaio  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  (of. 
•mp  -ep,  Kvp  *op,  where  the  Aramaio  e  is  hardened 
from  n,  as  in  Sep  for  Snp,  pep  for  pnp).  The  Arabio 
genealogists  apparently  have  no  suggestion  for  his 
identification ;  for  Yakish  (or  rather  Yafish),  who  is 
mentioned  by  a  writer  quoted  by  Yakut  (iii  635, 
Osiander  in  ZDMG  x.  31),  owes  his  existence  to  a 
conflation  of  the  names  Jokshan  and  Japheth. 

D.  S.  Makgououth. 

JOKTAN  (|ep;,  'IexrdV,  lovrrdt,  Jos.  Ant.  I.  vL  4). 
— Son  of  Eber,  and  father  of  a  number  of  races  (Gn 
10",  1  Ch  1").  The  races  mentioned  dwelt '  from 
Mesha  to  Sephar' ;  and  though  the  import  of  these 
names  is  doubtful,  the  occurrence  among  them  of 
Saba,  Hadramaut,  and  Salif  makes  it  certain  that 
Arabia' or  a  portion  of  Arabia  is  intended.  When 
the  attention  of  the  Arabic  genealogists  was 


drawn  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Mohammed's 
ostensible  acceptance  of  it,  they  noticed  the  names 
that  have  been  quoted,  and  drew  the  same  con- 
clusion from  them.  Two  lists  of  identifications 
made  by  archaeologists  of  the  early  centuries  of 
Islam  are  given  in  the  miscellaneous  work  called 
Al-Ikd  al-Farid  (iL  61).  They  had  to  grapple  with 
several  difficulties  at  the  outset.  The  native  tra- 
dition made  Saba  son  of  Yashjub,  and  Hadramaut 
son  of  Hiroyar  (Hamdani,  p.  86).  The  genealogies 
were  harmonized  by  the  supposition  that  some 
links  had  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  record ;  hence 
Saba  is  made  by  the  Arabic  historians  'son  of 
Yashjub  son  of  Ya'rub  son  of  Kabt&n  ( Yoktan) ' ; 
the  insertion  of  the  link  Ya'rub  being  to  mark  the 
epoch  at  which  the  Hebrews  (sons  of  Eber)  became 
Arabs  (Ibn  Kutaibah'e  Manual  of  History',  p.  209, 
ed.  Cairo).  Moreover,  the  name  Joktan  was  itself 
unknown ;  some  genealogist  therefore  hit  on  the 
name  KahtAn,  which  really  belonged  to  some  tribe 
or  region  (Mokaddasi  in  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.  iii. 
104),  and  thought  it  near  enough  to  be  identified 
with  the  Hebrew  name ;  and  though  this  identifi- 
cation was  not  universally  accepted  (Taj  ol-Arut, 
*.v.),  it  was  till  recently  generally  adopted  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  Mas'udi,  who  records 
another  and  probably  more  ancient  pedigree  for 
KahtAn,  says  that  he  found  the  biblical  genealogy 
accepted  by  tribal  authorities  all  over  South  Arabia. 
What  can  scarcely  be  determined  now  is  whether 
the  legend  that  makes  KahtAn  founder  of  the  S. 
Arabian  tribes  is  earlier  or  later  than  his  identifi- 
cation with  Joktan ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  there 
is  no  connexion  between  the  two  names.  The 
word  Kabt&n  (of  which  there  was  a  variety,  Akhat) 
probably  means  '  droughty,'  and  originally  applied 
to  some  strip  of  territory.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  of  the  numerous  inscriptions 
that  have  been  discovered  in  S.  Arabia  would 
throw  light  on  the  passage  of  Gn,  bnt  the  most 
important  contribution  to  its  interpretation  which 
has  been  obtained  from  that  source  would  seem  to 
be  the  discovery  by  Glaser  of  the  ancient  name  of 
San'a,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  old  identi- 
fication of  Uzal  with  that  city  is  erroneous. 

Since,  therefore,  both  the  Arabic  legends  and  the 
inscriptions  fail  us,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
name  may  be  an  ethnological  invention  intended 
to  connect  the  Arabs  with  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
that  case  the  Targum  on  1  Ch  {published  in  La- 
garde's  Hogiographa  Chaldaice)  is  probably  right 
m  deriving  it  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  sense 
'  smaller'  or  '  shorter,'  not,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  length  of  human  life,  but  in  comparison  with 
the  other  'half'  (Peleg)  of  the  sons  of  Eber.  If, 
however,  the  name  be  Arabio  and  geographical, 
probably  the  connexion  suggested  by  Glaser  (Skitze, 
u.  423)  between  it  and  Katan,  the  name  of  several 
mountains  in  Arabia  (Yakut,  #.«.),  and  also  of  a 
tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Katanitm),  has  most 
in  its  favour.  The  Arabs,  however,  tell  us  thai 
Jfafan  is  properly  an  anatomical  term ;  and  if  these 
mountains  be  named  from  their  resemblance  to 
some  portion  of  the  body,  the  form  Yoktan  remains 
unexplained.  If  the  name  met  us  in  an  Arabio 
genealogy,  we  should  almost  certainly  have  the 
observation  that  Joktan  was  the  first  who  had  a 
fixed  residence  (Arab.  kafana  yak(vnu). 

With  regard  to  the  thirteen  names  of  Joktan's 
sons,  the  meagreness  of  the  list  forbids  us  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  genealogist  to 
give  a  description  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  or 
indeed  of  any  portion  of  it ;  his  purpose  is  rather  to 
localize  ethnologically,  and  to  some  extent  geo- 
graphically, the  races  with  whose  names  his  readers 
were  already  familiar.  Hence  Saba  and  Harilah. 
to  which  peculiar  interest  attached,  are  localized 
differently  in  the  tables  admitted  into  Gn  (10*  25*). 
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We  learn  from  Ezk  27"  that  Uzal  was  famous  in 
connexion  with  the  spice  trade ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  were  more  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature  pre- 
served, we  should  be  able  in  each  case  to  name  the 
secies  glosses.  The  discovery,  therefore,  of  places 
with  identical  names  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  is 
not  sufficient  to  identify  the  localities  of  the  table, 
unless  it  be  shown  that  the  places  discovered  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  heard  of  by 
the  Israelites.  Glaser's  suggestion  {I.e.),  that  the 
table  proceeds  geographically  from  S.  to  N.,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  mention  of  Saba  near  the 
end ;  for  surely  Saba  should  count  as  a  southern 
or,  at  any  rate,  midland  slate.  We  cannot  even  be 
sure  that  all  the  names  which  occur  in  it  are  con- 
nected with  Arabia;  the  Targ.  on  Chron.  hints 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  Saba,  Ophir,  and  Havilah 
is  due  to  all  three  being  connected  with  the  gold  in- 
dustry (cf .  Is  60*),  and  this  fact  would  to  an  ancient 
ethnologist  have  constituted  a  claim  to  affinity 
independently  of  local  considerations.  The  more 
probable  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the 
identification  of  the  names  that  occur  only  in  this 
passage  are  quoted  in  the  separate  articles. 

D.  S.  Mabgououih. 
JOKTHEEL  This  name  occurs  twice  in 

OT  as  applied  to  two  very  different  places :  one  a 
city  or  town  of  the  Amontes,  the  other  the  capital 
ofEdom.  1.  A  dty  described  (Jos  15"-™,  B'Ia*ap«T)\, 
A  and  Luc.  'ItxOcdjk)  as  lying  in  '  the  Shephelah,' 
along  with  some  others,  from  which  we  gather  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  extensive  plain  bordering 
Philistia,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  tableland  of 
southern  Judrea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  general  allotment  by  Joshua  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its 
site  has  not  been  recovered.  2.  The  name  (which 
Wetzstein,  in  Del.  Jes*  703 f.,  explains  from 
the  Arab.,  'protection  of  God')  given  (2  K  14T, 
B  and  Luc.  Ka0oi}X,  A  'I«*oijX)  to  Sela,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Edomites,  after  its  capture 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  (see  Sela).  It  may 
have  been  bestowed  by  Amaziah  in  recognition  of 
the  aid  afforded  by  J*  in  the  capture  of  a  city  of 
such  amazing  strength  as  Sela,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt.  The  latter 
was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thus 
within  the  territory  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The 
name  '  Joktheel '  did  not  take  permanent  hold  on 
the  place,  because  the  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
regained  their  sovereignty  (2  Ch  28"),  and  doubtless 
restored  to  their  capital  its  original  name  of  Sela. 

E.  Hull. 

JOLLITY.— 1  Es  3"  '  It  [wine]  turneth  also  every 
thought  into  jollity  {eiuxla)  and  mirth ' ;  and  Sir 
13a  'Beware  that  thou  be  not  deceived,  and 
brought  down  in  thy  jollity'  (i»  eiidtparirv  vtv; 
AVm  '  by  thy  simplicity' ;  KV  '  in  thy  mirth'). 
The  meaning  is  '  mirth,  which  is  the  commonest 
meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  Shaks.,  Mid.  Night's 
Dream,  V.  L  377— 

'A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revel*  and  new  Jollity"; 

And  Milton,  PL  xL  714— 

•And  ell  was  tamed  to  Jollity  and  game.' 
So  Latimer,  Sermon*  (Arbor's  ed.  p.  68),  '  Joab  and 
the  other  company  beynge  in  theyr  jolitye,  and 
kepyng  good  cheare,  heard  it'  But  m  a  subsequent 
sermon  (p.  113)  Latimer  has  it  with  the  sense  of 
splendour,  '  He  shewed  him  al  the  kyngdomes  of 
the  worlde,  and  all  theyr  jolitye.'  Cf.  Jth  10* 
Wye  1382, '  she  clothide  hir  with  the  clothis  of  hir 
johte,'  1388  'gladnesse.'  The  adj.  'jolly'  is  used 
by  Tind.,  Ex  15*  '  His  jolye  captaynes  are  drowned 
in  the  red  see ';  and  by  Coverdale,  Job  40"  'up, 
decke  the  in  thy  joly  araye,  poure  out  the  indig- 
nation of  thy  wrath/  J.  Hastings. 


JONADAB. — See  Jkhonadab. 
JONAH.— 

L  Jonah  and  2  K  H*». 
U.  Jonah  and  I>  15  f. 
UL  Jonah  and  the  Book  of  Jonah. 

L  Contents  of  the  book. 

2.  Unity  of  the  book. 

8.  Relation  between  the  pereon  and  the  book  of  Jonah 
*.  Formal  character  of  the  book— A  tymboL  narration 

5.  Date  of  the  book. 

6.  The  principal  other  interpretations  of  the  book. 

The  externo-hiitorical  and  the  legendary  interpre- 
tations characterized  and  examined. 
1.  The  idea  of  the  book— Universalism  of  God's  plan  d 
salvation,  and  Israel's  mission  to  the  goyim. 
tv.  Other  occurrences  of  the  name  Jonah. 
Literature. 

i.  Jonah  and  2  K  14".— The  name  njV  fLwfit)  is 
found  in  the  canon.  OT  only  in  2  K14*  and  Jon  lM* 
(cf.  Mandelkern,  Vet.  Test.  Concord.  Heb.  et  Chald. 
1896,  p.  1438*).  In  the  former  of  these  passages, 
where  it  is  used  of  '  the  servant  of  God,  Jonah  the 
son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath- 
hepher,'  the  expression  '  through  his  servant ' 
Ovinia)  is  nothing  remarkable,  occurring  as  it 
does  also  in  1  K  (8M)  14"  16™,  2  K  9"  W  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  2  K  14*.  The  name  Amittai 
('891$)  is  found  nowhere  in  OT  except  in  2  K 14"  and 
Jon  l1  (Mandelkern,  loe.  cit.  p.  1367").  Hence  all 
we  know  of  the  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  this 
at  most,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  place 
called  TfW  n|  ( = '  press  of  Hepher,'  proper  names 
having  elsewhere  also  for  certain  reasons  the 
article  attached  to  them  [cf.  Kdnig,  Hittor.  com- 
parat.  Syntax  d.  Heb.  1897,  §  295]).  It  is  the 
same  place  that  is  meant  by  \o  n&  in  Jos  19", 
where  the  context  shows  that  we  have  the  so-called 
locative  form  ('to  Gath-hepher,'  LXX  ivl,  k.t.X.). 
There  are  other  instances  where  the  locative,  like 
Gittdh,  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable  (cf.  Shal- 
ishah,  etc.,  in  2  K  441  etc.).*  This  accentuation  may 
be  determined  by  the  immediately  following  gut- 
tural (cf.  Lehrgeb.  ii.  517).  The  iyo  without  the 
article  in  Jos  19"  may  have  arisen  through  baplo- 
graphy  of  the  n,  or  tjoci  (2  K  14")  and  iyo  (Jos  19u) 
may  be  related  to  each  other  as  put}  and  pja,,  etc 
(Kbnig,  Syntax,  §  296rf).  Hence  we  are  neither 
to  find  the  place-name  'Gath-hepher'  in  2  K  14" 
(G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Prophet*,  ii.  496)  nor  the 
place-name  '  Gittah-hepher  in  Jos  19u  (io.  note  1). 
The  place  Gath  (ha)hepher  lay  in  the  territory  as- 
signed to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jos  19"-  a. 

In  2  K  14"  it  is  further  recorded  of  Jonah  that 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  n.  (e.  R.C.  781-741)  this 
prophet  predicted  the  re-conquest  of  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Israel.  In  this  passage  '  the  sea  of 
the  Arabah'  (i.e.  the  Dead  Sea)  fixes,  of  course, 
only  exclusively  the  terminus  ad  quern.  The  un- 
certain expression  'the  brook  of  the  Arabah' 
(■1772,9  S-nj)  in  Am  6"  does  not  contradict  this 
assumption,  which  is  commended  also  by  other 
considerations  (see  below,  §  iL). 

ii.  Jonah  and  Is  15  f.—  We  should  be  much 
better  informed  regarding  the  work  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  if  he  were  the  author  of  the  prophecy  which 
forms  at  least  the  basis  of  Is  ISMS",  and  to  which 
Isaiah  himself  added  the  epilogue,  'This  is  the 
word  which  J"  in  time  past  spake  concerning  Moab, 
and  now  hath  J"  spoken,  saying,'  etc.  (16ltt').  That 
earlier  prophecy  is,  in  point  of  fact,  attributed  to 
Jonah  by  Hitzig  (Des  Proph.  Jonah  Orakel  64. 
Moab,  1831),  Maurer,  Knobel  (Der  Prophet imut 
der  Hebraer,  ii.  124),  Riehm  (Evnleit.  in  d.  AT,  ii. 
62),  Duhm  (Theol.  d.  Proph,  71),  Kenan  {Hist,  du 
peuple  d'Israll,  ii.  417).  But  (a)  the  announce- 
ment of  Jonah,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  K  14*, 
had  certainly  a  much  wider  Bcope  than  the  oracle, 
of  Is  15M6".   (6)  If  the  author  of  la  16M6"  was 

•  For  the  other  exceptions  see  KBnig-,  HA.  LArf+Htit,  a 

so*. 
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an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  kingdom  and  a  sub- 
ject of  Jeroboam  u.  (which  even  Cheyne,  Introd. 
to  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  1895,  p.  88,  regards  as  possible), 
he  confd  only  ironically  have  called  upon  the 
Moabites  to  send  presents  to  Zion  (16]ff-)-  (c)  In 
the  words,  '  Send  lambs  (13)  for  the  ruler  of  the 
land  ...  to  Zion'  (161),  such  a  political  relation 
of  the  Moabites  to  Jerusalem  is  most  naturally 
presupposed  as  we  find  in  2  K  3*  (on?).  In  all 
probability,  the  Moabites  after  the  time  of  Mesha 
became  tributary  again  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
Is  ISM 6"  related  to  an  attack  made  upon  the 
land  of  Moab  by  the  Assyrians.  From  this  part 
of  Isaiah,  then,  no  information  regarding  Jonah 
ben-Amittai  can  be  derived. 

iii.  Jonah  and  the  Book  of  Jonah.— 1.  An 
abundant  source  of  information  about  Jonah  would 
be  opened  to  us,  if  the  fifth  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophetical  books  was  written  by  him.  The  essen- 
tial contents  of  this  book  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Jonah  ben-Amittai  evaded  the  Divine  com- 
mission to  go  and  preach  against  the  city  of  Nineveh 
(l1"*).  His  motive,  however,  was  not '  Bequemlich- 
keit,  Tragheit,  Menschenfurcht'  (Kleinert,  1893, 
ad  loc.),  but  the  fear  that  J",  on  account  of  His 
com  passionate  disposition,  would  not  execute  the 
threatened  judgment  (4*).  Many  exegetes  have 
sought  to  justify  this  motive  by  remarking  that 
Jonah  will  nave  feared  to  prove  a  '  prophet  of  lies' 
(■>Bf 0  K'3})  (cf.  the  Midrash  in  Jalqdf  Shim'oni  on 
Jonah,*  and  the  Gesch.  d.  Proph.  Jona  by  B. 
Wolf  [see  below],  1897,  p.  12).  Others  will  have 
it  that  Jonah  did  not  wish  to  save  a  people  which 
threatened  destruction  to  Israel  (so  the  Mechilta  to 
Ex  l4,  Jerome,  Rashi,  Kimchi,t  Abravanel).  Ac- 
cording to  Mikhlal  Jophi,  ad  loc.,  Jonah  was  afraid 
that  the  Ninevites,  if  they  repented  at  the  preaching 
of  a  single  prophet,  would  put  to  shame  the  Israel- 
ites, who  did  not  repent  in  spite  of  many  prophets 
(njro  Dane  o<3p  bj-h).  Yet  other  interpreters  sup- 
pose that  Jonah  was  reluctant  to  make  known  to 
a  heathen  people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
(Hengstenberg,  Christologie*,  1.  469,  'weil  er  den 
Heiden  die  Barmherzigkeit  missgbnnte '). 

(6)  God  brought  about  the  punishment  of  Jonah 
by  means  of  a  great  storm  ( l4-").  Acc.  to  Philo  (de 
Jona  oratio,  Op.,  ed.  Richter,  vii.  377  ff.)>  it  was  the 
snoring  of  Jonah  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to  him  ('Tradebat  eum  vox 
narium  stertentium,  quum  altius  reddatur  in  supinis 
jacentibus').  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabo-Syrian 
History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah  makes  the  latter 
confess  his  fault  on  his  own  impulse,  and  Jonah 
is  thus  held  up  as  a  model  of  noble  love  of  the 
truth.  Moreover,  the  casting  of  lots  (ri6rj>i  V)  is 
not  introduced  till  after  v.14,  somewhat  after  the 
example  of  the  Midrash.  (For  the  language  of 
the  latter  see  'Wolf,  p.  16  f. ).  In  this  way  the 
casting  of  lots  would  be  a  last  attempt  to  save 
the  life  of  the  prophet.  Also,  according  to  Edm. 
Hardy  (ZDMG,  1896,  p.  153),  it  is  related  in  the 
Hindu  Jat,  439  (ed.  Faunboll,  iv.  2),  how  sailors 
discovered  the  guilt  of  Mittavindaka  by  casting 
lots  three  times,  and  how,  using  almost  the  very 
language  of  Jon  l'4,  they  exposed  him  on  a  raft. 

(c)  But  a  merciful  God  has  thus  reduced  Jonah 
to  straits,  not  in  order  to  destroy  him,  but  ulti- 
mately to  rescue  him  (21'11). 

(d)  Thereupon  the  prophet  proclaimed  in  Nineveh 
that  in  forty  days  the  city  would  be  destroyed  (31"4). 

The  same  number  40  (o-yjuO,  which  is  common 
to  the  MT,  Targum,  Pesh.,  and  Vulg.,  is  given 
also  in  one  manuscript  of  the  above-named  History 

•  «»  jw  Tom  . .  .  TWTnnS  mrj  irAr .  .  .  rrn  noyi 
^nrtrw  n  «V»  Smcr  'im  nSroi  dii  nairn  •anp  o*unr 
npvn  »»ai  •m»  pip  trS'Su  naip  i«  kVk  nprn  M'ai  wn  jmp 

♦  1  'ftrw  naa^  rm  trrtnt  naaS  (.tolUcitu*  «rf)  mm  kVi 


of  the  Prophet  Jonah  (p.  viii,  1.  3,  'arba  'ina).  But 
the  LXX  (Tpels),  Philo  {op.  cit.  §  27,  '  civitas  ista 
tres  tantum  dies  habet'),  the  Arab,  (aj^jj).  and 

the  other  manuscript  of  the  History  (<ji2.PZ.)  nave 

all  the  number  3.  Perhaps  this  variation  is  simply 
due  to  the  relation  between  0'?;  nyS^  i^qc  (IP)  and 
■<W  (v.4*),  for  it  might  be  supposed  that 

the  catastrophe  would  ensue  after  the  three  days' 
transit  through  the  city.  It  is  less  probable  that 
the  influence  at  work  was  the  'three'  of  2*  [Eng. 
liT\.  But  the  Midrash  mentioned  a  fast  of 
mW  nrSn  ot>-  (Wolf,  p.  251).  A  symbolical  sense 
of  the  number  'three'  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
nor  is  an  interchange  of  the  numbers  p'  and  7' 
(W.  B6hme,  ZATW,  1887,  p.  239)  likely.  Further, 
the  verb  njBrij,  which  is  imitated  in  Masnno  and  in 

the  Pesh.  |a2>OlAlO,  was  intended  to  express 
the  sense  of  outward  destruction ;  hence  correctly 
KOToarpo^fferoi  (LXX),  subvertetur  (Vulgate), 
,   n..  Jn7  (disparebit),  and  Mikhlal  Jophi,  ad  loc., 

orrrvoa  mi  rrwpo  "a  .-nojn  ano  nasnoa  tdmS  mm.  Wolf, 
indeed  (op.  cit.  p.  21  f.),  contends  strongly  that  the 
na?nj  of  v.4  is  used  'with  intentional  ambiguity,'  it 
not  being  in  the  plan  of  an  all-seeing  Providence  to 
destroy  the  city.  But  this  argument  would  be 
justified  only  if  in  other  prophetical  threatenings 
also,  which  remained  unfulfilled  in  consequence  of 
man's  repentance,  an  ambiguous  expression  had 
been  used.  But,  e.g.,  in  1  K  21n  it  is  positively 
announced  to  king  Ahab,  '  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil 
upon  thee ' ;  no  condition  is  added,  yet  the  prophet 
was  afterwards  told,  '  I  will  not  bring,'  etc.  (v.»). 

(e)  Then  the  people,  as  well  as  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  took  Jonah  for  a  messenger  of  the  Deity ; 
a  general  fast  was  ordained,  and  the  inhabitants 
turned  from  their  evil  ways  (3*-w).  So  universal 
was  the  fasting  enjoined  that  even  '  cattle  and 
small  cattle'  were  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  (v.7). 
Nowack  (ad  loc.)  regards  the  words  npnao)  o-ivn  in 
38  as  a  later  gloss;  but,  even  so,  the  subjects  would 
not  be  altered,  for  in  v."1  •  cattle  and  small  cattle ' 
have  been  mentioned.  A  real  participation  of 
animals  in  the  fast  has  therefore  been  rightly 
recognized  also,  e.g.,  by  Philo  (op.  cit.  §  37  f.)  in 
the  passage.  His  words  are,  'Tantum  (sic)  humilia- 
tionem  animumque  compositum  secundum  scriptu- 
ram  vestiti  sunt,  ut  pecudes  quoque  eorum  precibus 
vacantes  eos  juvarent,'  etc.  Further,  the  author 
of  the  Arab. -Syr.  History  of  Jonah  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Ninevites  the  following  jprayer,  '  If 
this  repentance  be  not  accepted  of  God,  trans- 
gressors will  in  future  despair  of  the  possibility 
of  return.'  He  went  on  to  tell  how  the  Divine 
pardon  was  announced  by  the  sending  of  a  letter 
and  the  dispelling  of  a  darkness  which  had  lain 
over  the  city  during  the  fast  (Wolf,  op.  cit.  p.  26). 

(/)  Enraged  at  the  action  of  God,  Jonah  was 
brought,  through  his  own  grief  at  the  loss  of  a 
'  gourd,'  *  to  see  that  God  bad  rightly  pardoned 
the  Ninevites. 

*  On  ktkayan  (4*«,  Targ.  p'p-p)  cf.  Herodot.  U.  94,  kxiltmn 
>i  xfuimii,  S.T.X.,  ri  naXlZn  /At  hjyvrrm  nau  ;  Bee  also  especially 
Immanuel  Low,  Aram.  PJlammnamen,  No.  298,  'The  llieinut 
communis  (Linn.),  under  the  name  tiki,  was,  for  the  sake  of  its 
oil,  cultivated  as  largely  in  ancient  Egypt  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day';  of.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  8*;  Diosoondes,  iv.  184;  Pliny,  US 
xv.  7.  Wolf  <p.  62)  says, '  In  the  Talmud  (Shabbath  21»  U.  8  ff .) 
Bteh  Lakbh  assumes  that  the  p'p  JDy  of  the  Mishnah  (Shab- 
bath ii.  2)  is  identloal  with  the  roin  p'p'P,  and  Kabbah  bar 
bar  (tic)  Chanah  said  that  he  had  seen  it  (run  p'p-p  ^  mm.' 
The  klkayon,  according  to  the  Talmud,  resembles  the  M'TPx, 
a  tree  from  whose  pith  oil  and  medicines  were  prepared.  It 
is  the  Arablo  hirvxCun,  1  ricinus  frutex '  (Freytag,  Lex.  Arab.). 
Klmchl  had  already  cited  this  explanation,  which  appears  also 

in  Mikhlal  Jophi.  It  was  not  the  aaW»«»,  \£^0  'cf.]S|  C 
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2.  The  Unity  of  the  Booh  '  Jonah.'— This  book 
might,  at  least  partially,  be  a  genuine  source  of 
information  about  Jonah  ben-Amittai,  \f  it  were 
composed  of  several  strata.  The  latter  position 
was  once  maintained  by  M tiller  in  Paulus'  Memora- 
bilien,  vL  p.  167  ft,  and  by  Nachtigall  in  Eich- 
hom's  AUgemeiner  Bibliothek,  ix.  221-273  (of. 
Eichhom,  Sinleit.  ir.  §  5776).  According  to 
Nachtigall  (and  Bunsen),  among  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews  there  was  'a  prayer  of  Jonah  the 
son  of  Amittai,'  with  the  note  appended,  'after 
God  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria.'  This  prayer  is  supposed  to  be 
preserved  in  Jon  2*~u,  and  then  chs.  3  and  4  and 
still  later  chs.  1  and  2>«- u  [Eng.  1"  2"]  to  have 
been  added  to  it.  Nachtigall  has  started  from  a 
correct  perception,  namely,  that  the  first  part  of 
the  prayer  (Jon  2*~M)  cannot  have  been  uttered 
by  a  man  who  has  been  swallowed  by  a  sea- 
monster.  Jonah  could  not  out  of  the  belly  of 
the  fish  say  to  God,  'Posuisti  me  in  secure  loco' 
(Philo,  op.  cit.  §  22).  Having  regard  to  his  other 
experiences,  and  even  per  se,  it  was  impossible 
that  Jonah  should  regard  his  sojourn  in  the  fish's 
belly  as  a  preliminary  to  his  complete  deliverance 
(Kimchi  on  2*  di'wo  iw  'jno  tov  jrr  wvna).  This 
trayer  could  only  at  best  then  be  uttered  after 
'onah's  deliverance,  which  is  recorded  in  2"  [Eng. 
10J.  If  now  the  author  of  2"- u  had  already  before 
him  that  prayer  of  thanksgiving  (Nachtigall, 
Bunsen),  he  would  have  introduced  it  after  2U, 
otherwise  he  must  have  placed  the  origin  of  the 
poem  within  the  body  of  the  great  fish,  in  order 
by  this  improbability  to  indicate  the  didactic  pur- 
pose of  his  narrative.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
this  composition  has  been  supplemented  by  a  later 
writer  who  missed  the  contents  of  the  prayer  re- 
ferred to  in  2*  (Knobel,  Der  Prophettsmus  der 
Bebraer,  ii  377).  This  older  assumption  also 
appears  to  us  the  only  correct  element  in  the 
contentions  of  W.  Bdhme  ('  Die  Compos,  d.  Buches 
Jona'  in  ZATW,  1887,  pp.  224ff.,  234),  and  it  is 
approved  also  by  Cheyne  {Origin  of  the  Psalter, 
1891,  p.  128),  Budde  (ZATW,  1892,  p.  42),  and 
Nowack  (Handcomm.  1897,  p.  180).    G.  A.  Smith 
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to  be  saved  by  means  of  the  fish.  But  the  man 
who  was  swallowed  by  the  fish  did  not  know 
this.  Hence,  if  Jonah  himself  wrote  the  book, 
he  ascribed  to  himself  by  proleprii  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving ;  while,  if  it  was  a  later  writer  who 

5ut  this  prayer  in  the  mouth  of  the  swallowed 
onah,  he  ascribed  to  the  hero  of  the  narrative 
an  action  which  in  the  situation  of  Jon  2*  would 
be  a  psychological  enigma. 

Kohler,  again  (Theol.  Rev.  xvi  139  ff.)(  thinks  to 
discover  in  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  partly  signs  of  an 
earlier  age  and  partly  traces  of  a  later  revision 
(but  see  G.  A.  Smith,  ii.  610*).  Finally, W.  Behme 
(op.  cit.)  has  started  the  theory  that  four  strata 
can  be  distinguished  within  the  Bk.  of  Jonah. 
But  neither  his  formal  arguments  nor  those  based 
upon  the  contents  can  be  regarded  as  valid.  This 
hypothesis  has  already  been  examined  by  the 
present  writer  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  378  f.,  and,  as 
no  one  has  since  ventured  to  defend  the  assumption 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  was  composed  from  different 
strata,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  question  in 
more  detail. 

3.  Is  there  a  necessary  relation  between  the  person 
and  the  Book  of  Jonah  t  The  genetic  connexion 

enamrbttu,  pepo'  (Brocknlmann,  Ltm.  Sir.  *.».),  Arab.  ^  tUai 

(Koran,  ixxtU.  146).  Am  Jerome  replaced  eueurbUa  of  the 
old  Latin  by  htdrra  ('Itt').  there  trow  'tumultua  In  plebe' 
(Auguitinui,  ad  BUron.,  Epiitola  88). 
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of  Jonah  ben-Amittai  and  the  Bk  of  Jonah  appears 
to  be  based  upon  this  much  at  least:  We  seem 
compelled  to  assume  that  a  tradition  existed, 
according  to  which  Jonah  ben-Amittai  journeyed 
beyond  his  own  country,  that  he  was  involved  in 
a  dangerous  situation,  and  that  he  was  ultimately 
delivered  from  this.  Without  such  a  tradition,  it 
seems  inexplicable  why  it  is  to  the  name  of  Jonah 
that  the  book  is  attached.  Riehm,  indeed  (Intro- 
duction, ii.  167),  says, '  The  reason  why  the  author 
selected  the  name  of  Jonah  was  that  the  only 
prophet  that  would  serve  his  purpose  was  one 
whose  name  was  on  the  one  hand  familiar  to  the 
people,  but  about  whom  on  the  other  hand  they 
knew  nothing  more.'  This,  however,  is  incon- 
clusive. There  were  several  prophets  of  that 
kind.  Only  in  one  event  would  the  choice  of 
the  name  Jonah  ben-Amittai  (Jon  l1)  be  explicable 
without  a  historical  tradition,  namely,  if  Amittai 
were  meant  to  be  a  nomen  appeUativum,  i.e.  it 
'  Jonah  filius  creduli  '  were  so  designated  as  a  re- 
presentative of  believers  car*  4(orfr,  the  so-called 
orthodox  party.  We  call  attention  to  this  possi- 
bility, because  in  investigating  so  difficult  a  question 
all  possibilities  must  be  weighed.  It  is  a  fact  at 
all  events  that,  in  the  case  of  this  ben-Amittai 
(Jon  l1),  Gath  (ha)hepher  is  not  specified  as  his 
birthplace  (see  further,  below,  4  c,  p.  747b). 

4.  The  formal  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah. 
— Notwithstanding  that  the  book  may  rest  upon  a 
tradition  about  Jonah,  yet  the  essential  character 
of  the  book  consists  in  this,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
category  of  symbolical  narratives. 

(a)  There  were  such  narratives.  For  instance, 
in  Jer  25ua;  it  is  said,  'Take  this  cup,'  etc.,  and 
'  I  took  the  cup  at  the  hand  of  J'  and  made  all  the 
nations  drink' (v.").  Thus  actions  of  the  prophet 
are  recorded  as  if  they  had  been  outwardly  per- 
formed, and  yet  they  cannot  have  really  been  so. 
Rather  is  the  story  merely  a  form  of  representation 
in  which  a  Divine  message  is  presented  in  a  visible 
and  therefore  impressive  fashion.  This  being  mani- 
festly the  case  with  Jer  25ua-,  there  is  no  need  in 
IS4"-  to  take  the  name  Pfrath,  which  everywhere 
else  (15  times)  means  the  Euphrates  (so  also  in  Jer 
51**),  to  refer  to  a  place  which  is  not  meant  any- 
where else  in  OT,  nor  so  understood  by  LXX  (ert 
tot  EOfpdrqr,  c.r.X.),  etc.,  in  Jer  13**,  and  which 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  captivity  of  Israel.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  actually  lay  for  390  days  upon 
his  left  and  for  40  days  upon  his  right  side  (4"-  etc.). 
Moreover,  in  24s  the  words  'Set  on  the  caldron 
and  pour  water  into  it,'  eta,  are  called  by  Ezekiel 
a  mSshSl  (cf.  the  Arab,  miitlun,  similitudo,  rapo- 
po\ij ;  see  Konig's  art.  'Zur  Dentung  der  symboli- 
schen  Handlungen  dee  Propheten  Heseldel,  in  the 
Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  iii.  650  ft ).  Similar  to 
the  narrative  of  Jer  25"*  is  that  of  Hoe  l1<r-  and 
3"-  (so,  inter  alios,  Hitzig,  Simeon,  Keil,  WUnsche, 
Beuss  [Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften  ATs,  1890,  §223] ; 
see,  further,  art.  Hosea  in  this  Dictionary).  For 
there  it  is  expressly  said, '  Go,  take  to  thee  mulierem 
fornicationis,'  ana,  even  if  the  latter  phrase  can 
mean  only  'a  wife  of  whoredoms'  (Cheyne,  Camb. 
Bible,  ad  lot.;  G.  A.  Smith,  L  234,  'a  wife  of 
harlotry'),  it  is  improperly  assumed  by  some  inter* 
preters  (e.g.  Cheyne, Welln.,  Nowack,  G.  A.  Smith) 
that  the  woman  had  not  beforehand  '  an  inclination 
to  infidelity.'  Such  an  interpretation  runs  counter 
to  the  text,  according  to  which  at  the  very  outset 
Hosea  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  marrying 
a  mulier  fornicationis  (i.e.  idololatrice  eorumque 
vitiorum  qwe  cum  ilia  cohterere  solebant).  Besides, 
an  'inclination  to  infidelity'  was  a  thing  by  no 
means  strange  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  with 
which  J"  as  it  were  contracted  a  marriage  in  the 
time  of  Moses  (of.  Ex  32*).  Again,  if  the  oom 
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mission  of  J*  was  literally  carried  out,  Hosea  must 
have  married  an  adulteress  (Hos  31).  But,  with  a 
view  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a  truth,  there  is 
no  need  for  such  an  outward  performance  of  actions 
which  would  have  been  not  only  in  themselves 
repugnant,  but  also  unnatural  for  the  prophet 
himself. 

(b)  The  above-cited  symbolio  tales  may  be  imi- 
tated in  the  Book  of  Jonah  (cf.  especially  the 
parallelism  between  Hos  1*  31  and  Jon  l1  31,  also 
Ezk  3*  etc.).  As  Ezekiel  was  bound,  etc.,  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  (3*  4**  51"-  etc.),  so  in 
the  Bk.  of  Jonah  it  was  related  how  Jonah  under- 
took a  mission  to  the  goytm,  etc.  This  might 
happen  all  the  more  readily  that  elsewhere  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  prophetic  order  are  identi- 
fied with  one  another ;  the  servant  of  J",  who, 
according  to  Is  41*  etc.,  is  the  people  of  Israel,  is  a 
designation  in  421  eto.  of  the  servant  of  God  who 
is  to  bring,  i.e.  proclaim  to  the  goytm  sententiam  et 
normam  xudicix  or  luctm  (Is  42"  49*,  cf.  43'*),  and 
so  also  the  people  of  Israel  is  called  the  son  of  God 
(Ex  422,  Hos  ll1).  This  servant  of  God  was  in 
many  ways  also  blind,  and  deaf  (Is  42u),  and  dumb 
(56">Ji ;  cf .  Jon  1*.  Further,  the  captivity  of  Israel 
is  several  times  compared  to  a  grave  from  which 
they  are  to  come  forth  again  alive;  Ezk  371Ua 
'  These  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel '  (rightly 
interpreted  even  by  Hengstenberg,  Christologte,  ii. 
p.  588,  not '  ii.  p.  125 '  as  Bertholet  cites  it,  Kurzer 
Handcom.  zu  Hesekiel,  1897,  p.  184) ;  of.  Ezk  19* 
33"*  39s*.  Again,  the  captivity  of  Israel  is  com- 
pared to  being  devoured,  'Nebuchadnezzar  hath 
swallowed  me  up  like'  a  sea-monster  {tannin),  and 
he  hath  filled  his  belly'  (Jer  51";  cf.  v."  \iffrn*, 
and  in  Is  27 1  the  comparison  of  the  secular  power 
to  a  livyathan  (crocodile)  and  a  tannin ;  see  esp. 
G.  A.  Smith,  1898,  pp.  523-526).  Note  also  that 
Israel's  deliverance  from  exile  is  compared  to  a  new 
birth  (Is  66*)  and  a  dream  (Ps  1261).  Further,  as 
pre-exilic  Israel  was  wont  to  decline  its  missionary 
call  (Jon  1*),  so  a  part  of  exilio  and  post-exihc 
Israel  discovered  in  this  mission  only  a  call  to 
threaten  the  goytm  (cf.  Jer  2910,  Ezk  181"  33",  Ps 
137*.  Is  34  f.  6S*S  Ob  Mai  1«-  3M,  Jon  31<r  ). 
But  in  this  same  exilic  and  post-exilic  period  there 
are  also  voices  to  be  heard  calling  for  prayer  to 
God  on  behalf  of  the  goytm  (Jer  29')  and  giving 
expression  to  the  universalistio  tendency  of  the 
theocracy  (Zee  8s*,  cf.  Jon  3M  4U ;  see  below,  7  a). 
The  voice  of  such  a  preacher  may  be  heard  also  in 
the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  whose  author  may  have  selected 
the  individualistic  presentation  of  his  idea  because 
this  was  least  likely  to  miss  making  an  impression. 
This,  which  for  shortness  may  be  called  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  is  in  the 
main  upheld  by  Hardt,  Kleinert  (Commentary, 
1874),  Bloch  {Studien  zvr  Gesch.  der  Samml.  d. 
aUheb.  Lit.  1876,  p.  72  ff.),  Cheyne  (art.  in  Theol. 
Rev.  1877,  p.  214  ff.),  C.  H.  H.  Wright  (Biblical 
Essays,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1886,  p.  45  ff.),*  Ed. 
Konig  (Einleitung,  1893,  p.  380),  Kleinert  (Com- 
mentary, 1893,  p.  18  ff.),  G.  A.  Smith  (1898,  p. 
502ff.).t 

*  Wright  cites  (p.  xxt)  the  following  passage! :  2  8 
(Nathan's  parable)  14*-  (the  parabolical  narrative  of  the  wise 
woman  of  Tekoa),  1 K  20»-«  (tile  parabolical  tale  of  the  prisoner 
who  was  allowed  to  escape).  These,  however,  do  not  furnish 
real  parallels  to  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  for,  like  all  parables,  they 
have  an  unknown,  general  subject.  Nevertheless,  they  show 
that  in  Israel  it  was  customary  to  introduce  abstract  truths 
In  the  form  of  individualistic  tales.  This  disposition  is  also  a 
factor  in  the  origin  of  narratives  about  real  visions,  like  those  of 
1 K  22i>-a  and  of  Amos  and  Ezekiel. 

t  Similar  is  the  Judgment  of  August!  (EinttUuno,  1827, 
1226),  Hltrig  (In  the  Preface  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah  in  Kwxgtf.  txeg.  HdbchX  Bleek  (.Einleitung,  1878, 
|  &»),  Biahm  (BitMtung,  1889,  ii.  |81,  'Derlnhalt  des  Buches 
1st  elite  rein*  Dichtung  0,  Reuse  (Gttch.  d.  h.  Schr.  AT;  1890, 
1 407),  tt  alii,  who  have  not  reoognixed  the  analogy  of  the  sym- 
bolical narratives  of  the  prophets. 


(c)  The  choice  of  the  name  Jonah  as  the  subject 
of  this  symbolical  narrative  may  also  (see  above, 
3,  p.-  746'')  have  been  favoured  by  the  following 
circumstance.  Jonah  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  '  the  name  Jonah  signifies 
a  dove.  Ephraim,  the  Northern  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Judah,  is  termed  by  Hosea,  the  only  other  pro- 
phetic writer  who  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  "  a 
silly  dove"  (ajV  Hos  7:I);  and  when  that  prophet 
predicts  the  Return  from  Captivity,  he  speaks  of 
Ephraim  as  returning  as  "  a  dove  (njV)  out  of  the 
land  of  Assyria"  (11").'  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  from 
whose  Biblical  Essays  (1886,  p.  45)  these  words  are 
quoted,  has  not,  however,  recalled  D-prn  dJuj  nj\' 
(Ps  561),  which  is  most  probably  interpreted 
columba  (silentii  =  )  silent  peregrinorum  locorum = 
inter  et  propter  peregrinos  (on  the  silence  of  b  after 
m  see  Konig,  Syntax,  §  330m).  This  expression  in 
Ps  561  is  already  referred  by  the  Talmud  to  k??j? 
'n  SmfcTi,  by  the  LXX  to  I  XoAt  4  iri  tG>»  iylwr 
/lenaicpv/jjUrris,  and  so  also  by  the  Arabic  ('um- 
matun)  and  the  Ethiopic  (cMzeb =populus).  [Well- 
hansen  (in  Haupt's  SBOT)  changes  o^k  into  q"k, 
but  this  suggestion  lacks  probability].  A  remark- 
able coincidence  between  Israeli tish  and  foreign 
conceptions  may  be  discovered  in  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  sojourn  of  the  dove  (njV)  in  the  fish's 
belly,  and  the  descent  of  the  'dove'  Semiramis 
from  the  fish-woman  (cf.  the  ancient  picture  in 
Vigouroux,  Die  Bibel  und  die  neueren  Entdeck- 
ungen,  iii.  355)  Atargatis  or  Atpxerti  or  Dercetis, 
who  also  had  a  temple  at  Ashkelon,  of.  Ovid, 
Metam.  iv.  45  ff. — 

'  Dercetd,  quam  versa  squamls  velantibus  ortua 
Stogna  Palwstlni  credunt  motasse  figure ; 
An  magis,  ut  sumptis  illius  filia  pennla 
Extremos  olbia  in  turribus  egerit  anno*.' 

I  venture  also  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  name  'Nineveh'  (Herodot.  i.  103, 
106,  193,  ii.  150,  iii.  155,  Nu-oi)  is  a  compound  with 
the  root  pi  (cf.  Assyr.  nunu,  'fish'  [Del.  Assyr. 

Handwdrterb.  1896,  p.  454a],  Aram,  kju,  ]jQJ,  e.g. 
Jon  21- ").  For  the  oft-recurring  ideographic  way 
of  writing  the  name  of  this  city  characterizes  it  as 
Ni-nu-a  or  Ni-na-a,  'fish-dwelling.'  Hence  in  the 
first  element  of  the  name  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  find  'm,  Fett,  Fettigkeit,  Ueberfluss'  (Frd. 
Delitzsch,  art.  '  Ninive '  in  PRE*  x.  589).  It  may 
be  not  impossible  that  nun,  which  on  account  of 
the  following  nua  might  be  differentiated,  or 
through  n  (cf.  Lehrgebaude,  ii.  610  f.  and  pi)  modi- 
fied to  nin,  has  been  combined  with  nua  or  naa, 
and  thus  arose  Ni-nu-a  or  Ni-na-a. 

5.  The  Date  of  the  Book. — This  symbolical  narra- 
tive was  written,  not  in  the  8th  cent.,  but  in  the 
post-exilic  period. 

(a)  Literary  arguments.  The  story  contains  no 
positive  trace  that  it  attributed  itself  to  Jonah. 
On  the  contrary,  the  book  speaks  of  Jonah  in  the 
third  person  everywhere  except  in  the  oratio 
directa  of  1*  If-  etc.  Of  course  the  circumstance 
that  in  any  writing  a  name  is  used  in  the  third 
person,  is  no  sure  sign  that  that  writing  proceeds 
from  a  different  author  (cf.  Konig,  EinleUung,  p. 
314*  on  Is  7).  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  Hosea,  who  opens  with  the  third 
person,  in  the  further  course  of  bis  story  passes  to 
the  use  of  the  first  person ;  cf .  '  Then  spake  J"  to 
me'  (Hos  31"*)  with  'Then  came  the  word  of  J"  to 
Jonah '  (Jon  3l  etc.). 

(b)  Linguistic  indications.  The  Book  of  Hosea 
shows  what  phase  of  development  the  Heb.  lan- 
guage had  reached  in  the  Northern  kingdom  in 
the  8th  cent.  But  the  linguistic  character  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  is  quite  different  from  this.  In 
Hosea  the  occurrences  of  anokht  to  ant  are  as 
11  :  11,  whereas  in  Jonah  the  ratio  is  2  (1*  32)  :  5 
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(1»- u  2»- »  4n) ;  cf.  in  Malachi  1  anokht  njn  3a) 
to  8  ant  In  Hosea  we  find  only  ups  (some  eight 
times),  whereas  in  Jonah  r*  is  found  (these  pas- 
sages are  wanting  in  Mandelkern's  Concordance, 
1291  ff.,  but  are  given  in  Konig's  Syntax,  §  54) 
three  times,  1'- u  4"  as  in  Ezr  Vs,  1  Ch  5»  27n,  Ec 
1'  etc.  But  in  Jonah  there  occurs  ^  lyijj  (l8)  *  side 
by  side  with  Sy?  (l7- u),  while  in  Ec  8"  the  second- 
ary form  Tfij       already  appears  (Konig,  Syntax, 

§  389e).  \si  ('myriad  )  has  not  been  recognized 

by  tradition  in  Hos  8U,  probably,  indeed,  on 
the  authority  of  MSS  (see  Konig,  Lehrgeb.  ii. 
2221) ;  yet  in  Ezekiel  (167)  we  have  the  genuinely 
Hebrew  word  nw-),  whereas  tal  occurs  in  Jon  4", 
Ps6818,  Ezr  2"-"  Neh  7"-771-,  Dn  11",  1  Ch  29*. 

 (VSnn=co$r»tare  in  Jon  1*,  cf.  Dn  64  and  Hos 

VP*  Targ.,  pwfB^K.  'J",  the  God  of  heaven' 

is  found  in  Gn  24*- 7  (overlooked  by  G.  A  Smith, 
ii.  497»),  Jon  1^  Ezr  Is,  Neh  1»,  2  Ch  3ff»,  and  the 
simple  'God  of  heaven'  in  Ps  136",  Ezr  5U<- «4<- 

7u.S.»  Neh  i*  2»,  Dn  2ut*'«  The  notion 

of  'command'  (verb)  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Hosea,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  expressed  it  by  .-up  (Jon  2»  4M,  1  Ch  9»,  Dn 
!».  [Aram.],  Ezr  7*  etc),  for  he  expresses  ' com- 
mand  (noun)  by  is  (5U)  and  not  by  djr?  (Jon  37 

[Aram.],  Ezr  4W  etc.,  Dn  310  etc.).  Cf., 

further,  pw=consedit,  tiluit  (Jon  lm-,  Ps  lOT", 
Pr  26")  common  in  Aramaic  (Merx,  Chrest.  Targ. 
294 ;  NOldeke,  ZDMG,  1868,  p.  499).  Taking  ail 
this  into  account,  it  is  an  unnatural  supposition 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  should  have 
exhibited  all  the  above-mentioned  linguistic 
features  to  a  reader  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  He  must 
have  belonged  to  a  period  when  the  written  lan- 
guage of  the  Israelites  had  already  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  Aramaic. 

(c)  Material  indications.  Nineveh,  at  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  composed,  was  no 
longer  in  existence.  This  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ment (3*),  'Now  Nineveh  was  (npro,  cf.  Konig, 
Syntax,  §  362m)  a  great  city  for  God '  (i.e.  accord- 
ing even  to  a  superhuman  standard).  Havemick 
(EM.  ii.  2,  p.  359)  declined  to  accept  this  inter- 
pretation, and  appealed  to  Gn  1*  <ni)  vm  .ip;n  ry<n). 
But  even  this  passage  confirms  the  above  as  the 
correct  explanation  of  Jon  3*.  For  to  the  writer 
of  Gn  l'the  earth  was  no  longer  a  chaos.  Further, 
the  '  three  days'  journey '  of  3s,  taken  in  connexion 
with  '  and  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city  one 
day's  journey '  (Syntax,  §  330e),  must  refer  to  the 
distance  through,  not  round,  the  city  (Schrader, 
KAT*  ad  loc.).  A  diameter  of  such  proportions 
would,  however,  presuppose  a  circumference  such 
as  even  the  combination  of  four  cities  (Gn  101"., 
Keilinsch.  Bibliot.  ii.  117)  could  not  have  possessed. 
Then  it  would  be  strange  that  Jonah  himself  or  a 
contemporary  of  his  should  not  have  given  the 
name  of  the  'king  of  Nineveh'  (3*)  in  question. 
Besides  this,  Sayce  (HCM  487,  quoted  by  Driver, 
LOT"  322)  is  of  opinion  that  the  title  'king  of 
Nineveh'  could  never  have  been  applied  to  him 
while  the  Assyrian  empire  was  still  m  existence. 

(d)  Arguments  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  OT  Canon,  (a)  In  the  so-called 
prophetce  priores  of  the  Heb.  OT  there  is  no  word 
of  Jonah's  journey  to  Nineveh  (2  K  14*).  Nor  in 
the  latter  passage  is  there  any  reference  to  other 

*  It  I*  Improbable  that  the  words  nrtm  njpn  «rA.nf/|« 
were  originally  a  'marginal  glow'  (ao  KauUsch,  AT;  Nowack, 
KL  Proph.,  ad  toe. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  ii.  618).  For  If  1)?Vf  (y  7> 
were  to  be  explained,  the  marginal  glon  would  have  been  limply 
*P7  "M?r;3,  the  whole  sentence  would  not  have  been  written  on 
the  margin.  Moreover,  the  sentence  U  not  absolutely  super- 
fluous in  v.8.  Bather  Is  the  question  there  quite  intelligible 
psychologically  as  an  indirect  Introduction  to  the  following 
questions.  It  is  equally  intelligible  why  the  question  propter 
quem  hae  ealamitat  nolrit  acciderit,  being  an  apparent  repeti- 
tion, should  have  been  omitted  in  ood.  B  of  the  LXX 


words  of  Jonah,  such  as  is  intended  to  the  Book  ol 
Micah  in  1  K  22s8  aft  dt?s  i-iiri  (cf.  Konig, 
Einleitung,  330  f.).  (/3)  The  order  of  the  pro. 

fhetoe  posteriory,  and  especially  of  the  Minor 
'rophets,  was  only  in  its  general  principles  a  fixed 
one.  This  order  was  not  meant  to  he  chrono- 
logical ( Konig,  Einleit.  301 ).  The  collectors  of  the 
Canon  did  not  intend  the  books  which  have  no 
chronological  superscription  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  nearest 
preceding  book  which  bears  a  date.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Amos,  the 
chronological  superscription  of  the  Book  of  Hosea 
is  repeated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
meant  that  Nan  am  and  Habakkuk  prophesied  at 
the  date  assigned  to  the  preceding  book  (Mic  l1). 
Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Book  of 
Jonah  was  inserted  after  the  Book  of  Obadiah  on 
the  ground,  not  of  its  chronology,  but  of  its  con- 
tents. Might  it  not  have  been  supposed  that  the 
words  nty  oi'uj  t»  ('  nuntius  ad  gen  tea  missus  est ') 
found  a  clear  illustration  in  the  story  of  Jonah  ? 
Moreover,  in  the  centuries  after  the  Exile,  it  was 
the  fate  of  the  Edomites  that  formed  the  subject 
of  the  liveliest  discussion  (cf.  Mai  l4,  1  Es  4"- 
Sir  50*'').  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  question 
why  the  threats  pronounced  against  Edom  bad 
remained  unfulfilled  was  intended  to  be  answered 
in  the  Book  of  Jonah.  (7)  Again,  the  open- 
ing words  'i\  mrr  tj-j  yrj  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  contain  an  indirect  allusion  (Syntax, 
§  368a)  to  the  Book  of  Obadiah,  and  to  have  an 
adversative  force  (ib.  §  369 /).  This  introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Jonah  appears,  then,  to  have  origin- 
ated when  the  book  attained  its  present  position 
in  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  OT.  On  the  other  hand, 
probability  is  lacking  to  the  theory  of  Budde 
(ZATW,  1892,  p.  41)  flat  the  Book  of  Jonah  was 
originally  an  extract  from  the  '  Midrash  to  the 
Book  of  Kings '  (2  Ch  24").  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  story  of  Jon  Vs'  would  not  have  fitted  well  on 
to  2  K  149U*.  In  the  second  place,  this  story, 
whose  incidents  are  enacted  wholly  outside  the 

Eolitical  history  and  the  land  of  Israel,  would  not 
ave  been  at  all  suitable  in  the  0*5^5  in  vrp. 
Not  so  clear  is  the  justice  of  the  remark  of  Nowack 
(1897,  on  Jon  l1)  that  the  Chronicles  do  not  breaths 
the  spirit  which  the  supposed  Midrash  would 

have  exhibited.  r(S)  The  Book  of  the  Twelve 

Minor  Prophets  was  included  among  the  '  pro- 
phets'  or  'prophecies'  which  already  lay  before 
Ben-Sirach  (Prologue  IL  6  and  14),  for  49"  reads 
koX  tuiv  Su&tKa  rptxprjrwr  rd  icra  dratfdXoc  eVc  roO  totoii 
aorun,  or,  in  the  recently  published  Heb.  text  of 
the  Sirach  fragments,  'jiD-x'^jn  upro  oj.  Against 
the  view  of  Jacob  (ZATW,  1887,_p.  280)  that  49" 
is  an  interpolation,  Noldeke  (ZATW,  1888,  p.  156), 
.Buhl  (Kanonu.  Text,  1891,  p.  11),  and  Wellhansen 
(Skizzen,  v.  211)  have  declared  themselves.  Not 
without  importance  is  also  the  question  whether 
the  rdmroi  of  Ben-Sirach  (to  whom  we  owe  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Sirach)  and 
the  Prologue  to  the  book  flourished  as  early  at 
c.  b.c.  300.  The  present  writer  claims  to  have 
proved  this  in  his  Einleitung  (1893,  p.  488),  and 
his  conclusions  are  now  accepted  also  by  J.  Halevy 
(Etude  sur  la  partie  du  texte  htbreu  de  PEcclin- 
astique  ricemment  dieouverte,  1897)  and  Baethgen 
(Hand-eommentar  zu  den  Psalmen*,  1897,  p.  xxvii). 
This  circumstance  forbids  one  to  carry  down  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  beyond  the  year 
B.C.  300,  as  G.  A.  Smith  (iL  498)  is  inclined  to  do. 

In  the  above  sections  (3-5)  we  have  sought,  from 
the  oldest  indications,  to  characterize  the  Book  oi 
Jonah  positively.  What  follows  will  give  the 
negative  supplement  to  this. 

6.  The  principal  other  interpretations  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah. 
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(a)  The  symbolical  character  of  such  a  nar- 
rative, although  in  all  probability  this  is  the 
character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  might  readily  be 
misted.  For  it  is  psychologically  explicable  now 
histories  which  are  related  as  concrete  occurrences 
should  preferably  be  understood  by  many  as  an 
account  of  real  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
has  happened  in  not  a  few  instances.  For  instance, 
has  not  the  story  of  the  dead  bones  (Ezk  371"") 
been  very  frequently  understood  (cf.  Hitzig,  Bib. 
Thiol.  1880,  p.  100)  as  if  we  had  to  do  with  literal 
dead  bodies?  And  that  notwithstanding  the 
explanation  of  the  bones  in  v.u  '  These  bones  are 
the  whole  house  of  Israel.'  How  often,  again,  are 
the  stories  of  the  hiding  of  the  girdle  (Jer  13*~T) 
and  of  the  marrying  of  an  adulterous  wife  (Hos 
3lff>)  understood  as  real  history  1  Accordingly,  the 
fact  that  this  may  have  happened  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  no  proof  of  the  non- 
symbolical  character  of  the  latter. 

(6)  Certainly,  those  who  collected  the  Canon  or 
those  who  arranged  the  AuSeKarpodntroy  may  still 
have  rightly  regarded  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  a  sym- 
bolical narrative,  for  they  placed  it  in  a  class  of 
writings  containing  other  examples  of  symbolical 
character  and  prophetic  tendency.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  book  was  frequently  treated  as  if  it  con- 
tained non-symbolical  history.  At  the  same  time, 
in  examining  the  evidence  on  this  point,  one  has 
to  exercise  great  caution.  The  authors  in  ques- 
tion may  simply  have  expressed  themselves  with  a 
natural  "brevity,  as  if  they  considered  the  history 
of  Jonah  a  real  affair.  This  principle  may  be 
applied  to  every  instance  where  some  element  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah  is  merely  cited.  This  may  be 
the  case  where  Jesus  Christ  (Mt  12*)  illustrated 
his  burial  by  the  statement  that  it  would  continue 
only  three  days,  like  the  sojourn  of  Jonah  in  the 
belly  of  the  sea-monster.  But  the  following  saying 
(v."),  that  the  men  of  Nineveh  would,  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  put  to  shame  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  is  most  naturally  interpreted  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  story  of  Jonah  was  a  non- 
symbolical  one.  Still,  the  question  remains  whether 
this  presupposition  was  merely  that  of  the  hearers 
of  Jesus  (see  farther,  below,  ids,  p.  751b).  The 
history  of  Jonah  is,  however,  conceived  as  non- 
symbolical  when  into  the  mouth  of  Tobit  *  are  put 
the  words,  ■wHrttafuu  Sea  AdXijo-e*  'IwrSt  i  wpo<frfynjt 
rtpl  Ntrcifl)  (To  144),  and  rdrrwt  Amu  d  iXiXyatr  6 
«-/x>^n;t  'lords  (v.').  Philo,  too,  regarded  the 
story  of  Jonah  as  non-symbolical,  for  he  took 
pains  to  explain  the  marvel  of  the  fish  (Orat.  de 
Jona,  §  16,  21).  The  same  interpretation  is  fol- 
lowed in  3  Mac  6*  (cf.  Konig,  Einleit.  p.  483)  and 
in  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  x.  2.  According  to  the  latter, 
'lwvat  tit  taptrbr  firXei  r!j»  KtXurfat  ( !),  and  he  repro- 
duces the  whole  contents  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
with  the  exception  of  the  displeasure  of  Jonah  at 
the  sparing  of  Nineveh.  So  also  in  the  Mishna, 
Taantt  ii.  l,t  Bab.  Ta'anit  15a,  Nedarim  38a, 
where  vngt>  |8'1  (Jon  1*)  is  incorrectly  understood  as 
if  Jonah  had  paid  the  price  of  the  whole  ship 
(nfra  tnto  Sr),  and  had  thus,  in  contrast  to  Amos, 
been  a  wealthy  man.  (For  other  passages  see 
B.  Wolf,  op.  cit.  p.  6).  Jewish  tradition,  _  how- 
ever, contains  also  the  information  that  the  history 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Osnappar  (Ezr  iK  [Assurbanipal  t  ]),  and, 
seeing  that  the  date  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  that  of 
Osnappar  were  different,  the  rabbinical  tradition 
spoke  of  two  Jonahs,  of  whom  the  n"st  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  and  the  second  o»  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (see,  further,  Fttrst,  Der  Kanon  d.  AT  nach 

*  This  book  wu  written  before  the  renovation  of  Herod's 
temple  (Konig,  Einleitung,  p.  478). 

t     k>«  Dir-un  ran  nfc  rm  own  hti  mn  '«»«a  r> 
.(Jon  jm)  '31  o.v»>jd  rm  ovtotn  tm 


d.  Ueberlief.  in  Talm.  und  Midrasch,  p.  33  f.). 
Again,  in  Humeri  Rabbah,  sect.  18,  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is  called  'a  book  by  itself  and  counted 
separately.'  This,  however,  was  simply  '  because 
it  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  heathen,  and 
Israel  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  But  that  its 
canonicity  was  doubted  in  earlier  times  there 
is  no  evidence'  (Wildeboer- Bacon,  Origin  of  Canon 
o/  OT,  1895,  70-72).  The  non-symbolical  or  externo- 
historical  interpretation  of  the  story  of  Jonah  is 
the  predominating  one  also  among  the  Christians 
of  the  earlier  centuries  (cf.,  inter  alio*,  Justin 
Martyr,  Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  cap.  107). 

(c)  But  gradually  questions  were  everywhere 
raised  about  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  in  connexion  with  this  began  also  the 
examination  of  the  externo-historical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  The  natural  clearness 
of  Luther's  way  of  thinking  is  seen  in  his  judg- 
ment upon  at  least  the  prayer  of  Jon  2*~™  'So 
wohl  ist  ihm  nicht  gewesen,  dass  er  hatte  mogen 
ein  solches  feines  Liedlein  dichten.'  Continued  ex- 
amination of  the  book  did  not  lead  all  critics  (see 
above,  4  b)  to  a  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  story. 
Some  reached,  by  means  of  almost  ludicrous  * 
attempts,  the  third  of  the  leading  explanations 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  This  attributes  a  legendary 
character  to  the  story,  and  may  therefore  itself  be 
called,  for  shortness,  the  legendary  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Its  chief  representatives 
are  the  following. 

Already  (in  his  Einleit.*  iv.  §  676)  Eichhorn 
discovered  in  the  book  the  presentation  of  a 
'  Volksage.'  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  2"', 
as  compared  with  ch.  1,  the  narrative  is  'quite 
interrupted,  short,  incomplete,  and  unsatisfying.' 
Hence  ne  held  that  '  under  such  circumstances  it 
is  no  arbitrary  hypothesis  to  assume  merely  that 
Jonah,  mounted  upon  the  sea-monster,  was  driven 
ashore  by  the  storm,  and  to  regard  the  three  days' 
sojourn  in  the  fish's  belly  as  a  popular  clothing  of 
this.'  '  If  the  story  of  Jonah  s  escape  upon  the 
sea-monster  .  .  .  was  handed  on  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ...  for  several  centuries,  how  readily 
might  it  assume  its  present  form  I  This  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  similar  clothing  given 
to  similar  occurrences  in  Greek  history,  e.g.  to  the 
history  of  Hercules '  (see  the  Greek  quotations  in 
Bochart,  Eierozoicon,  ii.  5,  12).  The  legendary 
interpretation  is  accepted,  further,  by  Rosen - 
muller  {Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  ad  Jonam) ;  Knobel 
(Der  Prophetismus  d.  Heb.  ii.  870ff.) ;  de  Wette 
(Einleit.  §291);  Winer  (RL,  s.v.  'Jona');  Vatke 
(Einleit.,  1886,  §  217,  'eine  Legende');  Nowack 
(Klein.  Proph.,  1897,  p.  175,  'Wir  haben  eine 
Prophetenlegende  vor  una').  Essentially  similar 
is  the  judgment  of  von  Orelli  (1896,  p.  93  f.),  who 
says,  for  instance,  '  The  marvel  of  the  fish  was 
certainly  received  from  tradition,'  but  '  the  story 
in  its  present  form  was  written  at  the  close  of  the 
Chaldsean  or  the  opening  of  the  Persian  period.' 
But  if  the  book  simply  contained  a  '  Propheten- 
legende,' this  would  in  the  tradition  have  in- 
voluntarily and  unconsciously  taken  its  rise, 
and  then  the  evident  didactic  tendency  of  the 
book  would  not  be  adequately  explained.  Hence 
Nowack  asserts  that  '  the  author  used  freedom 
in  moulding  the  traditional  material  as  suited 
his  aim.'  But  in  that  case  the  contents  of  the 

cit.  p.  8,  note  4,  against 


op.  cit.  p.  8, 

327),  but  H.  Ad.  Grimm"  (Der 


•Not  Abraranel  (cf.  Wolf, 
Harernlok,  Einleit.  IL  2,  p.  32";  .. 

Proph.  Jona  avjt  neue  uberuut,  etc.),  supposed  that  Jonah 
dreamed  that  he  was  swallowed  by  a  great  fish.  Clericus, 
again,  threw  out  the  suggestion  (BiblioL  one.  et  mod.,  tome 
~,  p.  469)  that  Jonah  'was  picked  up  by  a  thip  whose 
head  was  a  whale';  while  Anton  (in  Paulur  Newt 
..°r->.  torium,  Bd.  lii  p.  86 II.)  supposed  that  Jonah  clwja  tc 
the  belly  of  the  fish.  See,  for  more  fancios  of  the  same  kind, 
Eichhorn,  EinltU.*  Bd.  It.  |  676. 
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book  might  be  called  simply  '  the  free  use  of  an 
ancient  prophetic  legend  (Kautzsch,  Abriss  d. 
Oesch.  d.  otttest.  Schriftthwms,  1897,  p.  120).  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  book  has  no 
ancient  history  for  basis. 

Many  upholders  of  this  legendary  interpretation, 
in  dealing  with  particular  features  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  have  appealed  to  legends  and  myths  of 
antiquity.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  reminded 
us  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa  that 
Andromeda,  too,  was  reduced  to  straits  by  a  sea- 
monster  (Joe.  BJ  m.  ix.  3,  Ma  rwr  'ArSpo/USat 
Btafiwv  (ri  SeiKvi/iePOt  rvrot  wurrodrrai  r^r  dpxoiArip-o 
toO  ijMov  ;  of.  on  Andromeda  also  W.  R  Smith, 
BS  169,  and  Duhm,  Kurzer  Hdcom.,  1897,  on 
Job  7U).  But  this  tale  agrees  with  the  story  of 
Jonah  in  the  single  point  of  the  locality,  Joppa  (to;, 
1&nrq),  and  the  latter  was  the  natural  one  to  fix 
upon  in  the  ease  of  a  man  fleeing  from  Palestine  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Still  less  can  the  '  legend '  of 
Jonah  be  derived  from  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
princess  Hesione,  who  was  delivered  by  Hercules 
from  a  sea-monster  (B.  xx.  146 ft,  xxL  441  ft). 
For  the  features  of  this  tale,  which  in  some 
measure  resemble  the  history  of  Jonah,  were  all 
produced  at  a  mnoh  later  date,  and  hence  it  is  far 
easier  to  see  here  a  modification  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  than  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  latter 
borrowed  from  that  foreign  tale  (cf.  Hitzig's  third 
'  Vorbemerkung '  to  his  Commentar  vber  Jona). 
Finally,  F.  C.  Baur,  above  all,  has  oonnected  (Ilgen's 
Ztitschrift,  1837,  p.  102  ff.)  the  story  of  Jonah  with 
the  Babylono-  Assyrian  myth  of  Oannes.  On  this 
■ee  further,  below,  p.  751,  note  *. 

(d)  But  even  the  externo-historical  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  has  found  defenders  down  to 
the  most  recent  times.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
first,  Frz.  Kaulen,  representing  the  traditionalist 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (Einlett.  in  d.  heil.  Schrift, 
1892,  g  414),  then  C.  F.  Keil  (Einleit.,  1873,  §  89), 
and  J.  Kennedy  {On  the  Book  of  Jonah,  1896). 
This  standpoint  may  perhaps  be  best  characterized 
in  some  such  way  as  the  following : — 

(a)  Features  which  point  to  the  didactic  charac- 
ter of  the  story  of  Jonah  are  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  even  by  the  most  recent  representatives 
of  the  externo-historical  interpretation.  To  begin 
with,  the  circumstance  is  significant  that  the  book 
^closes  with  the  presentation  of  a  general  truth 
(against  B.  Wolf,  op.  tit.  p.  28).  Cf.,  further, 
what  has  been  said  above  (p.  748*)  on  the  inter- 
polation of  the  prayer  (Jon  2*"Mj.  Again,  the 
repentance  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  is  depicted  with 
■uch  grotesque  features  that  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  indicate  the  didactic  tendency  of  the 
narrative  appears  sufficiently  clear.  For,  not  to 
speak  of  the  king  sitting  in  ashes  (3s1),  the  very 
beasts  are  also  mentioned  as  partaking  in  the  fast 
and  the  mourning  (3"-).  This  command  that '  the 
cattle,  the  oxen,  and  the  sheep  should  eat  nothing 
and  should  drink  no  water,'  and  that  'man  and 
beast '  (see  above,  p.  746b)  should  put  on  sackcloth, 
is  not  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  custom  whereby 
at  the  death  of  Masistios  the  Persians  out  off  their 
own  hair  and  that  of  the  horses  and  beasts  of 
burden  (Herodot.  ix.  24 ;  Plutarch,  Aristides,  cap. 
14,  txtipar  trl  Tif  ttaaiarlif  jcol  tnrovt  xal  iifulrous), 
or  the  custom  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  of  har- 
nessing horses  with  black  trappings  to  a  hearse. 
Further,  Kleinert  {ad  loc.)  refers  to  the  mourning 
which,  according  to  the  myth  (cf.  Virgil,  Eclog. 
v.  19  ff.),  was  held  over  the  death  of  Daphms. 
But  by  his  reference  Kleinert  himself  unconsciously 
concedes  that  the  representation  in  Jon  371-  can  be 
compared  only  with  an  unreal  occurrence.  More- 
over, the  complaint  of  Jonah  about  the  gourd 
(46k)  is  put  into  such  hyperbolical  language  ('for 
me  death  is  better  than  file '),  that  one  is  compelled 


to  assume  that  the  writer  did  not  mean  the  com- 
plaint to  be  understood  as  a  serious  one.  Again, 
the  narrator  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  the 
statement  that  he  does  '  right '  (as'3)  to  be  angry 
over  the  loss  of  the  gourd,  '  even  unto  death.'  But 
is  this  not  to  depict  him  as  an  ill-natured  child 
who  sulks  over  the  loss  of  a  toy  t  Certainly,  it  is 
not  without  ground  that  Ant.  Baumgarten,  in 
his  L' humour  dans  Pantien  Testament  (1896,  p. 
27'),  has  adduced  'Jonas,  irrite  jusqu'a  la  mort 
d'avoir  vu  perir  le  ricin,'  as  fit  to  be  included  in 
the  category  he  is  dealing  with. 

(/3)  Elements  in  the  story,  which  upon  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  explain  themselves,  are 
wrongly  weakened  by  the  adherents  of  the  externo- 
historical  interpretation.  For  instance,  the  ex- 
pression 'three  days  and  three  nights'  (Jon  21) 
indicates  by  its  twofold  mention  of  the  number 
'three'  that  the  writer  has  in  view  a  small 
'  numerus  rotundus '  (cf.  Ex  20*,  2  K  11"-,  Ezk  6*, 
Zee  13"-  eta ;  specially  'three  days,'  Gn  4011'-"  42", 
Ex  10"  19",  Jos  1"  2*  ",  2  S  24",  1 K  12»,  2  K  20», 
Hos  6*,  Jon  2>,  Est  4",  Mt  16s;  'three  months' 
or  'years,'  Ex  2»,  Lv  19",  Is  16"  20»,  Dn  1»  etc. ; 
cf.  Rockerath,  Bib.  Chronol.,  1866, 11  ff.,  also  Rud. 
Hirzel,  '  Rundzahlen*  in  Abhand.  d.  sacks.  GesseU. 
d.  Wissenseh.,  Leipzig,  1886).  The  author  would 
not  have  specified  in  detail  '  three  days  and  three 
nights,'  if  ne  had  meant  merely  one  day  along 
with  part  of  the  preceding  and  the  following  day. 
Hence  his  meaning  cannot  have  been  '  a  period  of 
37  hours'  (Kaulen,  Einleit.  §  414).  Such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  (Jon  21)  can  by  no  means 
be  built  upon  1  S  30>M-,  Est  4"  5>  (against  Kleinert 
and  v.  Orelli,  ad  loc.),  which  is  opposed  also  by 
the  expression  'seven  days  and  seven  nights' 
of  Job  2U.  The  representatives  of  the  externo- 
historical  interpretation  appeal,  further,  to  nar- 
ratives according  to  which  the  gigantic  shark 
carcharias  has  been  known  to  swallow  a  man  or 
even  a  horse  whole — nay,  to  have  vomited  up  a 
tunny  fish  and  the  body  of  a  sailor  undecompoecd 
(Kaulen,  Einleit.  g  414).  In  an  occurrence  of  this 
kind,  which  is  most  correctly  related  by  Eichhom 
(Einleit*  iv.  340f.),  a  ' "  Seehund,"  after  taking  a 
sailor  in  its  jaws,  immediately  of  its  own  accord 
threw  him  out  again,  and  he  was  picked  up  alive 
and  only  slightly  injured.'  Here  we  miss  the 
1  three  days  and  three  nights.'  Or  we  read  in  the 
Neue  Luth.  Kirchenzeitung  (1895,  p.  303  f.),  that 
the  whale-hunter,  James  Bartley,  was  in  February 
1891  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  animal  was  killed,  he  was  taken 
alive  out  of  its  stomach.  '  He  lay  in  a  swoon  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale.  The  sailors  had  much 
difficulty  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness.  It 
was  not  till  after  three  months'  nursing  that 
James  Bartley  recovered  his  reason.'  But,  grant- 
ing the  truth  of  this  story,  the  Jonah  of  the  OT 
was  longer  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  than  James 
Bartley,  and,  so  far  from  there  being  any  word  of 
illness  or  subsequent  nursing,  he  is  said  even  in 
the  fish's  belly  to  have  indited  a  song  of  thanks- 
giving.   This  point  is  overlooked  also  by  B. 

Wolf,  op.  tit.  Here  also,  finally,  comes  in  the 

following  point.  The  text  (Jon  4")  says  that  the 
gourd  '  tanquam  alius  noctis  f actus  est  et  tanquam 
(cf.  Konig,  Syntax,  g  332k)  alius  noctis  (alterius) 
periit  (so  also  Pesh.l.  The  words  n;o  n^^-ja  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  gourd  was  the  product  of  a 
single  night  (Targ.  Kiq  po  j  LXX  i)  fori  vfarm 
tyeri$n).  But  Kaulen  (Einleit.  g  414)  denies  this 
sense  to  the  text.  He  says,  'The  plant  simply 
grew  out  of  the  earth  overnight,  and  must  other- 
wise have  followed  the  ordinary  course  of  develop- 
ment.' But  in  that  case  the  ktkaydn  would  not 
have  a  full  claim  to  the  title'fi Hug  noctis.'  Further, 
the  verb  n;o,  as  the  opposite  of  w,  mist  have  the 
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sense  of  '  f actus  est.'  Again,  the  meaning  of  v.*  is 
that  the  kikay6n  straightway  in  the  early  morning 
famished  a  shade  for  Jonah  ;  and  in  any  case, 
according  to  v.7,  its  existence  was  only  for  a  single 
day.  For  at  dawn  of  the  following  day  (rrj™?^)  it 
was  smitten  to  death,  and,  when  the  son  rose, 
Jonah  was  without  his  shade. 

(7)  But  even  the  legendary  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  has  not  been  refuted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  externo-historical  interpretation, 
for  they  have  been  unable  to  explain  away  the 
traces  of  the  late  date  at  which  the  story  of  Jonah 
was  committed  to  writing.  Can  they  give  an 
adequate  explanation,  e.g.,  of  why  the  name  of 
the  Assyrian  king  is  not  mentioned,  or  why  he  is 
entitled  '  king  of  Nineveh '  T  Can  they  prove  that 
Jonah  himself  could  have  penned  the  statement, 
'  Now  Nineveh  was,'  etc.,  or  the  specification  of  the 
extent  of  Nineveh  (3s)  T  On  the  last-mentioned 
point  Kaulen  (EinleU,  §  414)  says,  '  The  greatness 
of  the  city  is  stated  as  of  three  days'  journey, 
either  as  meaning  that  a  length  of  three  days' 
journey  is  attributed  to  it,  or  that  three  days  are 
considered  necessary  to  visit  it  thoroughly  (!). 
Both  meanings  are  perfectly  correct,  according  as 
the  application  of  the  name  "  Nineveh  "  is  taken.' 
But  the  expression  used  in  33b  can,  according  to 
v.4,  refer  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  city  (see  above, 
p.  748*).  But  the  diameter  even  of  the  fourfold 
city  (Gn  10")  was  not  equal  to  a  three  days' 
journey.  '  The  length  of  the  road  from  Kouyunjik 
to  Nimroud  is  only  some  20  English  miles.  Hence 
the  prophet  after  one  day's  journey  would  have 
been  exactly  at  the  other  end  of  the  city '  (Frd. 

Delitzsch,  art.  'Ninive' in  PJJ2?'x.  698).  Instead 

of  taking  into  account  these  indications  in  the 
text,  It.  Wolf  (op.  ext.)  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Arab. -Syr.  History  of 
the  Prophet  Jonah,  God  announced  pardon  to  the 
Ninevites  by  dispersing  a  darkness  which  hung 
over  the  city.  Wolf  (p.  32)  at  once  infers  that  this 
must  refer  to  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assyrian  Eponym  list,  took  place  in  the 
year  B.C.  763.  But  that  later  note  about  the 
dispelling  of  a  darkness  was  an  addition  that  lay 
ready  to  hand,  whereby  a  visible  token  might  be 
given  of  the  appeasing  of  the  Divine  wrath.  In 
any  case,  there  is  nothing  about  this  in  the  biblical 
Book  of  Jonah.  Hence  it  is  an  arbitrary  assertion 
of  Wolf  (p.  31)  that  'in  the  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  record  of  the  eclipse  was  combined 
with  the  story  of  Jonah.'  The  author  of  the 
Arab. -Syr.  Hxatory  of  Jonah  did  not  mean  dark- 
ness caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  son.  Wolf  might 
have  recognized  this  from  the  fact  that  Ephraem 
Syrns  says  (op.  tit.  _p.  38)  that  '  the  darkness  over- 
hung Nineveh  during  the  whole  period  of  peni- 
tential mourning.'  In  2  K  8**,  which  is  cited 

by  B.  Wolf  (op.  tit.  p.  13),  it  is  recorded  that 
Elisha  was  in  Damascus.  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  went  there  as  a  missionary,  and,  besides, 
2KB1  furnishes  no  positive  basis  for  the  reality 
of  the  details  of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Hommel 

JAHT  p.  146)  says,  *  One  sees  from  names 
ike  "  Father  is  AY  (or  Ja) "  that  the  Israeli tiBh 
tradition  that  Jonah  preached  Jahweh  to  the 
Ninevites  is  not  so  absurd  as  according  to  our 
modern  critics  it  appears.'  But,  instead  of  abusing 
the  critics,  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  read 
the  text  accurately.  The  Book  of  Jonah  says  not 
a  word  about  Jonah's  preaching  *  Jahweh '  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh.  Bather  is  the  name 
'Jahweh'  avoided,  and  it  is  said, ' They  believed 
Qod'  (D<n*>e,  3s*,  so  also  »*•  "*). 

(J)  The  NT  passages  involved  have  also  fre- 
quently an  incorrect  meaning  and  an  unnecessary 
scope  attributed  to  them  by  the  upholders  of  the 
ecctsrno-historieal  interpretation.    First,  it  may  be 


assumed  that  Jesus,  in  regard  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  OT,  attached  Himself  to  the  notions 
of  His  contemporaries.  There  are  certain  proofs 
that  He  did  so  in  regard  to  other  notions  that  pre- 
vailed then.  Not  only  did  He  speak  of  the  rising 
of  the  sun  (Mt  13",  Mk  163,  cf.  Ja  1"),  not  only 
did  He  call  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  the  smallest 
of  all  seeds  (Mt  13"  II  Mk  4s1,  Lk  13>»),  because  this 
was  then  the  popular  opinion  (Lightfoot,  fierce  ad 
Mt  13"),  but  in  other  matters  too  He  had  recard  to 
the  inferior  knowledge  or  positive  ignorance  of 
His  contemporaries.  In  particular,  he  paid  the 
temple  tax,  Ua  pi)  o-KcwtaXl^uper  airrofa  (Mt  17"). 
That  is  to  say,  although  as  vlit  tov  paatkim  (v.*'-) 
He  was  free  from  the  obligation,  He  paid  the  tax 
because  the  priests  would  not  have  recognized  the 
right  reason  of  His  refusal  to  pay,  and  He  would 
thus  have  given  them  an  occasion  of  stumbling. 
For  this  reason  He  preferred  to  make  a  concession 
to  their  opinions.  Now,  as  Christ,  in  astronomical, 
botanical,  and  other  matters,  placed  Himself  on 
the  level  of  His  contemporaries,  so  might  He  do  in 
regard  to  the  literary  conceptions  of  His  age.  For 
the  fulfilment  of  His  religious  mission,  He  required 
to  oppose  only  such  opinions  as  directly  concerned 
the  notion  of  the  true  kingdom  of  God — /urdwa, 

Tiara,  and  JtitcuocrtVij  tov  $eo0.  Secondly,  it  is  the 

great  sAre^fiat  pvcTiptor  (1  Ti  81*)  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  that  He  was  as  much  true  man  as  true  God. 
He  advanced  in  wisdom  (Lk  2*°-  *■),  He  learned 
{t/iaBev,  He  6s),  He  did  not  know  the  date  of  His 
wapovvla  (Mt  24",  Mk  13*>) ;  cf.  Ph  2*  These 
data  of  the  NT  must  be  taken  into  account,  even 
by  a  believing  Christian.  But  J.  Kennedy  (op.  tit. 
p.  67  f.)  mentions  none  of  these  actual  testimonies 

of  the  NT.  Thirdly,  we  have  to  observe  that 

the  Evangelists  differ  in  their  report  of  what  Jesus 
said  about  the  Book  of  Jonah.  In  Mt  123*-" 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Ntrevtrcu  pertr&r)c<w  <U  to 
■c^evYpa  'lurd  It  is  not  said  in  Mt  that  Jonah 
was  a  cnftttcSbr  for  the  Ninevites,  a  statement  which 
occurs  only  in  Lk  11**,  tytrcro  'Iswaj  roct  Ntrevlrcui 
ariiuTor.  Matthew's  account,  however,  most  be  the 
original  one,  for  Luke  also  adds  afterwards  (v.**) 
that  the  Ninevites  repented  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  Jonah.  Matthew's  report,  further, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  in  which  all  that  is  said  is  that  Jonah  was 
to  preach  (q^j?  trjj,  l1 31),  and  that  by  his  cry, '  Yet 
forty  days,'  etc.  (3*),  he  awakened  the  faith  of  the 
Ninevites.  But  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  there  is  not 
a  word  to  the  effect  that  Jonah  exercised  any 
influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  by  the 
strangeness  of  his  garb  or  the  wonderful  experi- 
ences he  had  passed  through.  All  this,  Main,  is 
silently  passed  over  by  J.  Kennedy  (pp.  27,  60  f.), 
and  yet  he  assumes  as  beyond  question  that  Jonah 
did  not  come  to  Nineveh  as '  an  unknown  stranger,' 
but  that '  his  entombment  in  the  body  of  a  great 
fish,  and  his  deliverance  from  that  prison,  was 
known  to  the  people.'  If  that  was  so,  the  narrator 
of  the  history  of  Jonah  has  omitted  a  most  essential 
point.*  This  is  not  the  only  instanoe  in  which 

*  The  nme  Judgment  must  be  passed  on  the  learned  essay  of 

H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Jonah  in  Ninntk  (Philadelphia,  1892).  He 


■tarta rightly  with"  the  question.  'Where  In  the      or  the  NT 
except  to  the  Book  of  Jonah  to  there  such  a  seeminglj 
necessary  miracle  aa  the  saving  of  a  man's  life  by  having 


rly  un- 
]g  him 

swallowed  Id  a  ash,  Instead,  "say,  of  having  the  vessel  that 
carried  him  driven  back  by  oontrary  winds  to  the  place  of  Its 
starting!'  (p.  0>  But  'It  is  well  to  ask  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  modern  disclosures  of  Assyrian  life  and  history  that  would 
seem  to  render  the  miraculous  element  in  the  story  of  Jonah 
more  reasonable  and  the  marvellous  effect  of  his  preaching  at 
Nineveh  more  explicable  and  natural '  (p.  71  Trumbull  reminds 
us  that '  prominent  among  the  divinities  of  ancient  Assyria  was 
Dagan,  a  creature  part  man  part  nab '  (p.  7),  and  '  according  to 
Berosus,  the  very  beginning  of  civilisation  In  Ohaldna  was  under 
the  direction  of  a  personage,  part  man  and  part  fish,  who  came 
up  out  of  the  sea'  (p.  9).  Trumbull  now  suggests  that  Jonah 
appeared  to  the  Ninevites  aa  one  of  the  'Avatars  or  incarna- 
tions' of  Dagan  (p.  10).  But  this  Is  as  initio  Improbable,  tea 
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J.  Kenned)- makes  alterations  on  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Jonah.  According  to  the  latter,  God 
■aid  to  Jonah,  '  Preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid 
thee '  (3lb),  and  this  preaching  was,  *  Yet  forty  days 
and  Nineveh  is  overthrown '  (v.4b).  But  Kennedy 
says,  '  The  preaching  of  Jonah  was  not  a  mere 
wild  monotone,  "Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh 
trhfcll  be  destroyed."  He  could  find  a  fresh  text 
in  every  street  and  thoroughfare.' 

7.  The  idea  of  the  book.—  Whatever  view  one 
takes  of  the  formal  character  and  origin  of  the 
book,  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  are  the  same. 

(a)  The  main  idea  is  the  following.  Israel  has 
been  intrusted  by  God  with  the  mission  to  call 
the  goyim  also  to  moral  amendment,  and  is  not  to 
look  askance  or  be  jealous  if  the  goyim  manifest 
repentance  and  if  God  takes  back  the  threatenings 
which  He  had  pronounced  against  them.  With 
this  principal  idea  the  book  opens,  whether  one 
regards  '  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai '  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  nation  or  as  an  individual,  and  the 
same  idea  is  reflected  also  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  narrative  and  in  the  closing  words  of  the  book. 
The  story  of  Jonah  thus  gives  expression  to  those 
lofty  thoughts  which  are  uttered  also  in  Is  40-66. 
For  the  '  Servant  of  J" '  (Is  421)  must  be  the  same 
who  in  41*  is  expressly  called  "jay  Sg-fr:,  and  of 
this  Servant  of  J^  it  is  said,  '  I  have  made  him  for 
a  light  of  the  goyim'  (42*- •»•  491""  etc.,  cf.  also  Zeo 
&*,  Sir  24*' Ac0aj>5  afra  [the  contents  of  the  ro>>t] 
(ut  tit  /uucpi*,  see  above,  p.  747*).  The  Book  of 
Jonah  was  meant,  then,  to  proclaim  the  universality 
of  the  Divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  to  serve  as  a 
protest  against  the  particularist  tendencies  which 
now  and  then  led  many  members  of  the  people  of 
Israel  to  strive  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the 
Divine  kingdom  of  grace.  The  book  is  thus  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  diametrical  opposite  of 
the  spirit  which  condemned  the  foreign  wives 
(Mai  2",  Ezr  91"-  lO1*-,  Neh  13""-,  cf.  Est  9»),  and 
exhibits  a  lovely  dawn  preparing  the  way  for  the 

clear  day  of  the  gospel  (Jn  316,  Gal  3*  etc.).  

Similar  to  the  above  is  the  idea  that  has  before 
now  been  extracted  by  many  from  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  Even  Ephraeni  Syrns  discovered  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  book  to  be  to  bring  back 
the  Ninevites  to  God  (cf .  B.  Wolf,  p.  36).  Eichhorn 
(Einleit.  iv.  351)  expressed  the  opinion  that  'the 
book  is  a  proof  that  God  has  shown  his  concern 
also  for  the  heathen  by  sending  them  direct 
messengers.'  Essentially  the  same  is  the  view  of 
Alb.  Rebattu  (1875,  p.  6),  '  Docet,  Denm  non  solum 
Judteis  sed  omnibus  gentibus,  dummodo  gratia 
divina  dignse  sint,  benevolentiam  suam  prasbere ' ; 
of  Bleek  (1878,  §  229);  of  Reuss  (Geschichte,  1890, 
§  408) ;  of  Renan  {Hut.  iii.  512,  '  ecole  universal- 
is');  of  Kaulen  (Einleit.,  1892,  $  412);  of  v. 
Orelli  (1896) ;  of  Strack  (1898).  With  perfect  cor- 
rectness also  G.  A.  Smith  (ii.  501)  remarks,  'The 
purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  mission  of  prophecy  to 
the  Gentiles,  God's  care  for  them,  ana  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  His  word.' 

Jonah  came  to  Nineveh  not  m  'a  personage  part  man  and  part 
fish.'  But  the  main  point  is  the  following :— It  God  had  eared 
Jonah  by  means  of  a  flsh,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kineveh  might  take  him  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Dagan,  then 
God  would  have  ttrengthtned  the  Ninevites  in  their  faith  in  the 
fish-god  Dagan.  This  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  'con- 
cession '  (p.  16).  Nor  is  it  the  case  that  God  caused  the  star 
jilt  2?)  to  thine  forth  on  account  of  the  Magi.  Besides,  Trum- 
bull's attempt  (p.  14,  note  1)  to  connect  Jonah  and  Cannes  is 
scarcely  possible.  In  the  event  of  such  a  connexion,  we  should 
rather  have  expected  the  form  '!•,«  to  be  retained.  Why 
should  tiie  change  have  been  made  from  Jonah  to  JJ"V 
{Johanan,  1m»««)?  On  the  contrary,  a  more  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Oannes  is  that  proposed  by  Lenormanc 
(Osnnes  =  Ea-Jan)  or  by  Tiele  (=Sa-vamu).  Finally,  in  his 
account  of  the  place-name  Nebi  Yunat  (p.  17),  Trumbull  appears 
to  have  turned  his  attention  too  little  to  the  Jewish  diaspora 
and  the  Syrian  Christians  (see,  on  Nahnm  and  Habakkuk, 
Kon%,  Binlntung,  pp.  333,  352). 


(6)  Others  have  asserted  that  the  theme  of  the 
book  is  a  magnifying  of  the  compassion  of  God. 
Already  we  hear  Philo  say  (Orat.  de  Jona,  §  2), 
'  Sicut  in  arte  medicine  peritissimi  salvare  segrotoa 
promittentes,  igne  et  aqua  regunt  erignntque, 
similiter  sapientissimus  ille,  solus  salvator,  deper- 
ditionem  indicens  ac  ruin  am,  misericordiam  con- 
strait  salutis.'   Cf.  also  §  53,  'Sicut  prist ina  vita 
duram  merebat  predicationem,  similiter  pceni- 
tentia  eorum  ex  adverso  benignitatem.'  Upon 
this  view,  the  Book  of  Jonah  would  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  Jer  18'"10,  where  the  conditional  character 
of  predictions  is  explained.    This  was  the  view 
accepted  also  by  the  Mid  rash  Yalkut  on  Jonah, 
which  closed  with  the  words,  ™  r  jb  Sy  Sei  nyr  .mnu 
mrSom  o-anm  'pSn  'rh  awi  DTjmn  moa  ■p'Tiy  sun, 
i.e.  'At  that  moment  Jonah  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  spoke  [to  God],  Guide  thy  world  by  the  norm 
of  mercy,  as  it  is  written/  etc  [Dn  9*J.  The 
Yalkut  was  followed  by  the  above-named  Arab.- 
Syr.  History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah  (Wolf,  p.  27). 
Also  D.  Kimchi  in  his  Commentary  reckons  it  as 
a  third  aim  of  the  book,  >^ya  ^y  tain  Tiair  !wnr  -en 
D*ai  onra  pr  Sai  onV  Widi  v.-rr  op  m«KO  naim,  i-s. 
'  to  teach  that  God  should  be  praised  for  sparing 
the  penitents  to  whatever  nation  those  belong,  and 
more  especially,  if  they  are  many  in  number.' 
Essentially  the  same  is  the  thought  of  the  book, 
as  given  by  Keil  {Einleit.  §  89).    Hitzig  (Comment. 
Vorbemerkungen,  No.  4)  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  point  that  the  book  was  intended  to  vindicate 
God  in  the  matter  of  unfulfilled  predictions.   In  like 
manner,  Kautzsch  (Abriss,  1897,  p.  120)  thinks  that 
the  narrative  desired  to  give  an  illustration  of  the 
Divine  question  (Ezk  185*  33u), '  Have  I  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  sinner  ?'   So  also  Nowack  (Hand- 
/comm.,  1897,  p.  174).    The  authors  just  named 
thus  fail  to  see  that  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  what  is 
pre-eminently  depicted  is  the  universality  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  dnty  of  Israel  to 
be  the  missionary  to  the  goyim, 

(e)  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  in  addition  to  the 

Srincipal  idea,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
esired  to  impress  other  sentiments  on  his  readers. 
Bat  Ephraem  Syrns  (see  above,  7  a)  found  a  second 
aim  or  the  book  in  this,  that  it  gave  to  the  Israel- 
ites an  example  of  the  penitent  disposition  of  other 
nations.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  primary  tendency 
of  the  book,  according  to  D.  Kimchi  (xio  rrrrh  naroi 
■njn  'n  naim1?  anp  rrn  >*nsro  oj'kt  nai  op  •»  WsrS 
tai  nryr  Vrun  t6nn  ynvrS,  ».«.  "The  book  was  in- 
tended to  serve  for  instruction  to  Israel,  showing 
as  it  did  how  a  foreign  nation,  not  belonging  to 
Israel,  was  ready  for  conversion,  and  how  at  the 
very  first  reprimand  of  the  prophet  it  turned  com- 
pletely from  its  wickedness,  whereas  Israel,  al- 
though reprimanded  early  and  late  by  the  pro- 
phets, did  not  turn  from  its  evil  ways').  Kimchi 
further  attributed  to  the  book  the  purpose  'to 
make  known  the  great  miracle  which  God  wrought 
upon  the  prophet.  According  to  Eichhorn  (Einleit. 
iv.  351),  the  story  was  intended  also  to  teach  that 
'  Jahweh  rules  in  all  places  and  over  all  elements.' 
Riehm  (Einleit.  ii.  166)  says,  'The  author  wishes 
to  teach  that  no  prophet  can  evade  the  Divine 
commission.'  He  is  followed  by  Volck  (art.  'Jona' 
in  PRE1  vii.  86).  Again,  Yatke  (Einleit.,  1886, 
p.  688)  found  pre-eminent  in  the  book  the  thought 
also  that  'the  honour  of  the  prophet  is  no*  im- 
pugned if  a  threatening  is  not  fulfilled,  nor  u>«]  {ra- 
tion called  in  question  although  many  predictions 
are  not  realized.'  Kaulen  (Einleit.  §  412)  goes  the 
length  of  maintaining  that  Jon  lu  already  teaches 
what  was  afterwards  expressed  by  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas  (Jn  llw),  wiubipa  Ira  th  UrSpvrot  droMrf 
inrip  toC  XooC.  Finally,  M.  Vernes  (Precis  aV  histoin 
juive,  1889,  p.  810)  contents  himself  with  the  words, 
'  Jonas  est  on  conte  moral  plutdt  qu'une  prophetic' 
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iv.  Other  Occurrences  op  the  Name  Jonah. 
—The  name  'larat  is  found  in  OT  Apocrypha  not 
only  in  To  144- »  and  3  Mac  6s  (see  above,  p.  749»), 
but  also  in  1  Es  91-  (B) » (see  Jonas,  Nob.  2. 3).  In 
NT  it  occurs  in  Mt  12s8-41 164,  Lk  ll"t  •» ;  Baptw»a  in 
Mt  16",  'I«ra  in  Jn  1**  21u,  but  in  these  last  two 
passages  the  reading  'luiy(r)ov  has  strong  evidence 
in  its  favour.  See  John  (Father  of  Simon  Peter). 

liinuTuu.  —(A)  Textual  Carrjwssr.— The  Targum  on 

Jonah,  with  supranhear  punctuation,  may  be  found  in  Mere* 
CUreetomathia  Targum&a,  18S7,  pp.  182-189;  Karl  Vollers, 
Dae  Dodekapropheton  der  Alemmdrlner.  1880,  and  in  2^3*1^111. 
tDS.,  iv.  iff.;  J.  Z.  Sohuurmanns  Stekhoven,  De  Alaxmdrtfn- 
eehe  vertaling  van  het  Dodekapropheton,  Leiden,  1887 ;  M. 
BebSk,  Die  Syr.  Uebertetmmg  d.  ZwbT/  kl  Proph.,  1887 ;  W. 
Wright,  Jonah  in  Chat*.,  Syr.,  JBth.,  and  Arab.,  1867;  F. 
Periee,  Analtktm  n.  Textkritik  d.  AT.  1896,  p.  12. 

(B)  LITERARY  CSITICISM.—W.  BSbme,  'We  Compos,  d. 
Boohea  Jona"  in  ZATW,  1887,  pp.  22411.;  the  Binleitungm  in 
d.  AT  of  Eiohborn  1826  f.,  August!  1827,  Haverniok  1844,  de 
Wette-Sohrader  1868,  Keil  1878,  Bleek-WeUhaassa  1878,  Vatke 
1888,  Biehm  1889,  Reuse  1880,  Kaulen  1892,  Kuenen  1892,  Ed. 
Konfg  1898,  Oornffl  1806,  Driver  1897,  Struck  1898 ;  Hamburger, 
BB •"Riehm,  HWB  (art.  'Jona'  by  Gustav  Baur) :  PRE*  viL; 

•   -    "  Vernes,  Pride  <T  htttoin 

tupUi  Israel,  ill.  61111.; 


iUI  .    BWU1L  MM.  WW  a  IHk,     «UW     UT  UUJ 

i.  Henfeld,  Gsk*.  /sr.  L  £78;  M.  Vemea,  JV&w  <P  hittoin 
— -    k810:  Renan,HiffcduMHph*/rro«,ui.  511ff.; 
el,  Sednecke  do  not  mention  the  Book  of  Jonah  in 


their  'Oeechlchten  Israeli'!. 

(CO  COMMENTARIES.  —  Besides  the  ancient  versions,  the 
Rabbinical  and  Church  expositions,  of.  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in 
Vet.  Test  voL  x.;  Frs.  Kaulen,  Liber  Jamie  propheta  expoeitue. 
1882;  If.  Kallsoh,  Bible  Studies,  pC  tL  •The  Book  of  Jonah,1 
1878:  KeU-Delltnch's  Bib.  Comm.  s.  AT,  'Die  12  kleinen 
Propheten' ' ;  HiUJg-8telner,  Kgf.  eaeg.  Bdbek.  t.d.kL  Proph.* ; 
Puaey,  Minor  Prophets,  1886 ;  H.  Martin,  The  Prophet  Jonah, 
1891 ;  t.  Orelll  in  Straok-Zooklert  Kg/.  Com.  1896 ;  Nowack, 
BandJ^  i.  d.  It  U  Proph.  1897;  O.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  Prophete  (in  the  'Expositor's  Bible voL  11.,  1898. 

(D)  Monographs  especially  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah. — J.  Frledrichsen,  Kritieche  Ueberacht  Hber  die  ver- 
echiedmen  Aneiehten  Ober  Jona,  Leipzig,  1841 ;  H.  H.  Kemlnk, 
'  Overricht  van  de  geschledenls  der  exegese  ran  Jonas  pro- 
phetie'  In  Jahrb.  voor  wetenschaft.  Theol.  ii.  26911.;  Jager, 
'  Ueber  den  slttlich-religioaen  Zweck  des  Buches  Jona,"  in 
Zeitech./.  Theol.,  1840,  pp.  8611.;  Riehm  in  SK,  1862,  pp.  418 II.; 
Alb.  Rebattu,  De  libri  Jorum  eententia  theologica,  Jena,  1876  ; 
A  E.  O'Connor,  Etude  rur  Is  lime  de  Jonae,  Geneva,  1888 ; 
TrumbuU,  Jonah  in  Nineveh,  Philadelphia,  1892:  John  Ken- 
nedy, On  the  Book  of  Jonah,  London,  1896  ;  Benedict  Wolf,  Die 
Oeeeh.  d.  Proph.  Jona,  naeh  enter  Kareehunieehen  [Arabtoo- 
Syriachen]  Bandeehrift,  herautgegeben  u.  erlduUrt,  Berlin,  1897. 
This  writing  was  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  in  the 


library  of 
Wolf,  p.  89). 


BibBoU  Orient,  m.  L  p.  286 ; 
ED.  Konio. 


JONAH  (Ivrdit  WH,  ,I«rd>  TR,  AY  Jonan).— 
An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3". 

JONAS. — t,  (B  lur&t,  A  ItrnvdV,  AV  Joanan), 
IBs  91  the  son  of  Eliasib  (B  Ndrei/3oj),  to  whose 
chamber  (xaorwbbpioti)  Esdras  betook  himself  to 
mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  contracted  by 
the  people.  In  Ear  10s  called  Jkhohanan  ;  cf. 
Neh  12»  JOHANAN.  2.  (A  'Was,  B  'IcsavSt)  1  Es 
V*.  The  name  corresponds  to  Eliezer  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Ezr  10s.  A  link  between  the  two 
forms  is  given  by  the  Vulg.  Elionas;  veyh*  was 
perhaps  read  for  my'Sx,  as  was  done  in  1  Es  9** 
(cf.  Ezr  10"),  the  former  name  occurring  in  the 
previous  verse  of  Ezr.  Elionas  was  then  corrupted 
to  Jonas.  3.  (Jonas)  2  Es  1".  The  prophet  Jonah. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

JONATHAN  (i«Vrrf  JfljV  'J*  hath  given';  oorap. 
Theodore)  is  a  proper  name  met  with  from  the  time 
of  the  Judges  downwards. 

t,  A  Levite  mentioned  in  a  supplement  to  the 
Book  of  Judges  (chs.  17. 18),*  an  adventurer  through 
whom  the  idolatrous  worship  in  Dan  was  estab- 
lished, and  from  whom  the  Danite  priesthood  was 
descended.  The  narrative  in  which  he  figures 
has  a  threefold  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  throws 
light  on  the  gradual  conquest  of  Canaan,  illustrates 
the  low  state  of  religion  in  the  post-Mosaic  age, 

*  The  great  value  and  antiquity  of  the  substance  of  these  two 
chapters  is  generally  admitted  by  critics.  Bndde's  attempt  to 
disentangle  two  Independent  narratives,  of  which  the  chief  is 
J,  is  approved  by  Oornill,  disapproved  by  Wellh.  and  Kuenen, 
an  1  questioned  by  Driver  (£01*  p.  168X 
VOL.  II. — iS 


and  involves  the  sanctuary  of  Dan  in  discredit  by 
tracing  its  institution  to  fraud,  violence,  and  per- 
sonal ambition. 

This  degenerate  priest  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh  (18*°).  The  Heb. 
text,  however,  indicates  that  the  n  in  Manasseh  is 
an  interpolation  (nf  and  that  the  ancestor's  name, 
as  remembered  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  should  be 
read  Motet.  From  Bethlehem  of  Judah  the  youth 
went  forth  to  push  his  way  in  the  world  (17s),  and 
first  hired  himself  as  house  priest  to  Micah  the 
Ephraimite  for  a  wage  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  with 
food  and  raiment  (v.") — and  this  though  Micah's 
household  cult  had  the  double  taint  that  he  made 
use  in  worship  of  a  graven  and  a  molten  image  (v.4), 
and  that  these  images  had  been  procured  from 
stolen  money  (v.1).  (Ewald,  with  support  from  LXX, 
thinks  the  money  was  originally  got  by  trading). 
While  living  with  Micah  he  was  accosted  by  five 
Danite  spies,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  their 
straitened  tribe  to  explore  the  northern  states ;  and 
after  consulting  the  oracle  he  promised  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  their  enterprise  (181-*).  The  spies 
discovered  at  Laish  a  large  and  rich  land  and  a 
people  secure  (v.10),  and  on  hearing  their  report  an 
armed  bond  of  600  Danites  marched  northward  to 
the  easy  conquest  (v.11).  Arrived  at  Mount  Ephraim, 
they  halted  at  Micah's  dwelling,  and,  while  the 
troop  held  the  priest  in  converse,  the  spies  entered 
the  '  house  of  God '  and  carried  off  the  oostly  furni- 
ture of  the  idolatrous  worship  (v.17).  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  induce  the  priest  to  acquiesce  in  the 
robbery,  and  to  accompany  them  on  their  expedi- 
tion. '  Go  with  us,'  they  said,  '  and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest :  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be 
prieBt  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  to  be 
priest  unto  a  tribe  and  family  in  Israel'?  (v.1*). 
Micah  pursued  the  predatory  band,  but  his  follow- 
ing was  too  weak  to  engage  them  (v.*).  The  ex- 
pedition was  successful ;  and  the  priestly  line 
founded  in  Dan  by  J.  continued '  until  the  captivity 
of  the  land '  (v.").  The  preservation  of  the  story 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lent  itself  to 
the  purposes  of  the  prophets  of  the  Assyr.  period 
in  their  opposition  to  the  cult  practised  in  Dan 
and  BetheL 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Saul  (1 S 14*),  who  shared  in 
the  perils  and  enterprises  of  his  father's  stormy 
reign,  and  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  narratives* 
in  which  he  figures  successively  celebrate  his  martial 
exploits  and  nis  romantic  friendship  with  David, 
and  they  portray  a  character  which  combines  in  * 
unique  degree  the  heroism  of  the  Hebrew  patriot 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  virtue. 

As  warrior-prince  J.  takes  rank  among  the 
bravest  captains  of  Israel's  iron  age.  Like  Saul, 
he  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  of  great  physical  strength 
(2  S  V),  and,  as  became  a  Benjamite,  a  noted 
archer  (v.8*).  In  the  familiar  speech  of  the  people, 
he  may  have  been  known  for  his  grace  and  agility 
as  the  gazelle.  (So  Ewald,  rendering  v.u,  'the 
gazelle  is  slain').  He  comes  upon  the  scene  as 
the  hero  of  a  campaign  against  the  Philistines, 
in  which  the  bearing  of  Saul  is  little  more  than  a 
foil  to  the  bold  initiative;  the  rapid  movement, 
and  the  practical  sense  of  his  Bon.  The  Philistines, 
it  would  seem,  had  been  in  effective  occupation  of 
the  Israelitish  territory,  and  the  force  collected  by 
Saul  had  not  yet  made  any  considerable  impres- 
sion, when  a  blow  struck  by  J.  (1  S  13*),t  to  whom 

*  Of  the  two  main  strata  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  distin- 
guished by  modern  critics  (Budde,  Driver,  Cornill,  etc.),  the 
older  contributes  the  account  of  J.'s  military  career  (1  8  13.  14 
810,  while  the  later  develops  the  theme  of  the  friendship 
O  8  18l-«  19"  281M*).  The  distinctness  of  the  two  contribu- 
tions would  be  complete  if  Stade  Is  right  In  assigning  cb.  80 
(against  Budde)  to  the  later  source.  The  Davidic  elegy  (2  8  1) 
oommemorates  equally  the  prowess  and  friendship  of  Jonathan. 

t  Probably  the  slaying  of  a  tyrannical  officer.    The  unoer 
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Sa.nl  had  in  trusted  a  third  of  his  following  (1  S 131), 
loudly  sounded  the  note  of  rebellion.  The  Philis- 
tines answered  the  challenge  by  invading  the 
highlands  with  an  overwhelming  force.  The 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  respond  to 
Saul's  expectation  of  a  general  rising ;  some  fled 
beyond  Jordan,  some  hid  themselves  in  caves, 
some  were  pressed  into  the  enemy's  service,  and 
he  was  left  to  front  the  invasion  with  a  band 
which  had  now  dwindled  from  3000  to  000  men 
(1  S  13u).  The  two  armies  came  face  to  face  at 
the  passage  of  Michmash,  and  took  np  their  posi- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  a  deep  ravine* — the 
Philistines  at  Michmash  on  the  north,  Saul  at 
Gibeah  on  the  south  side.  Outnumbered  though 
Saul  was,  his  position  at  the  top  of  the  steep  pass 
was  impregnable ;  and  the  Philistines,  after  plant- 
ing an  outpost  on  their  edge  of  the  ravine,  set  about 
harrying  the  surrounding  district  (1  S  13n).  The 
dead-lock  was  ended  by  Jonathan.  Accompanied 
by  his  armour-boarer  (1  S  141),  he  hailed  the  Philis- 
tine garrison,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
their  reply  was  a  sign  that  the  Omnipotent  God 
was  on  his  side  (v.u),f  he  sealed  the  opposing  rocky 
rampart  and  fell  upon  the  astonished  garrison.  As 
the  Philistines  fled  he  struck  down  twenty  men,  and 
where  they  lay  in  a  row  it  seemed  like  a  furrow 
drawn  in  an  acre  of  land  (v.M,  perhaps,  originally, 
'be  went  through  them  like  a  ploughshare' ;  on  other 
possible  interpretations  see  art.  Furrow).  The 
panic  spread  to  the  main  camp,  which,  weakened  as 
it  was  by  the  absence  of  the  marauding  bands,  was 
unable  to  resist  what  seemed  an  attack  in  force. 
Seeing  the  enemy  in  confusion,  and  discovering  in 
it  the ihand  of  J.,  Saul  with  his  men  also  crossed  the 
ravine,  and  soon  the  whole  force  of  the  Philistines 
was  in  headlong  flight.  That  the  Hebrews  might 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  the  victory,  Saul  made  pro- 
clamation that  none  should  eat  until  the  evening 
on  pain  of  death  (v.M).  Ignorant  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, J.,  as  he  passed  in  hot  chase  through  a 
wooded  district,  refreshed  himself  by  eating  wild 
honey  (v.97)  j  and,  on  learning  of  his  father's  vow, 
he  warmly  blamed  the  short-sighted  order  that 
had  taken  the  vigour  out  of  the  pursuit  (v.w). 
In  the  evening  the  oracle  revealed  that  a  penalty 
had  been  incurred  (v.*7),  and  the  divination  of  the 
lot  brought  the  transgression  home  to  J.  (v.4*). 
Saul  declared  his  life  forfeited,  but  the  people 
intervened,  and  by  a  ransom  (Ewald,  by  a  vicari- 
ous sacrifice)  saved  their  hero  (v.w). 

If  the  military  exploits  of  J.  chiefly  impressed 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  his  friendship  with  David 
"which  has  most  strongly  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  after- world.  In  truth,  it  gives  an  un- 
rivalled example  of  the  essential  notes  of  friendship 
— namely,  warmth  of  affection,  disinterestedness, 
helpfulness,  confidence,  and  constancy.   The  love 


Uinty  arises  from  the  amblgTiity  of  3"*},  an  ambiguity  which 
may  be  reproduced  in  English  by  Baying  that  he  destroyed  a 
poet,  is.  either  a  garrison,  or  a  pillar  erected  In  token  of  the 
Philistine  supremacy  (On  19*),  or  an  official  of  tome  kind. 
The  last  Interpretation  Is  supported  by  1  K  *">. 

*  The  situation  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  extract  from 
Robinson,  SibL  Retearchu,  U.  116.  'We  left  Jeba'  (Oibeah) 
for  Mnkhmae.  The  descent  into  the  valley  was  longer  and 
steeper  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  path  led  down  ob- 
liquely, and  we  reached  the  bottom  in  half  an  hour. ...  In 
the  valley  (Wady  es-SuweinitX  just  at  the  left  of  where  we 
crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather  a  spherical,  form, 
having  steep  rocky  sides  with  small  Wadya  running  up  behind 
each,  so  as  almost  to  isolate  them.  These  would  seem  to  be 
the  two  rocks  mentioned  in  connexion  with  J.'s  adventure. .  .  . 
Crossing  the  valley  obliquely,  and  ascending  with  difficulty 
for  16  minutes  we  came  upon  the  slope  on  which  Hbkhmas 
ttanda.1 

t  The  sign  agreed  on  was  that  he  should  attack  only  if  the 
Philistines  invited  him  to  come  up.  This,  it  has  been  pointed 
oat,  was  not  arbitrary,  as  their  refusing  to  come  down  Indicated 
want  of  courage.  There  Is  some  force  in  Stade's  objection  to 
this  feature,  that  to  hall  the  garrison  was  to  put  them  on  their 
guard,  and  thus  endanger  the  chance  of  sunrises, 


of  J.  for  David  is  represented  as  of  sudden  growth 
— its  birthday  the  day  when  they  first  met  after 
the  slaying  of  Goliath  (1  S  181"*).  The  intensity 
of  his  love  is  described  in  the  language  of  the 
strongest  of  passions :  he  loved  David  as  his  own 
soul  (v.1),  passing  the  love  of  women  (2  S  1") ;  and 
in  the  parting  scene  it  finds  expression  in  an  out- 
burst of  true  Oriental  vehemence :  they  kissed  one 
another,  and  wept  one  with  another  until  David 
exceeded  (1  S  20").  Of  its  spirit,  disinterested- 
ness is  the  merest  negative  description  :  not  only 
had  J.  nothing  personally  to  gain  from  David, 
but  he  was  reminded  by  Saul  that  he  had  every- 
thing to  lose  (1  S  20").  The  friendly  services  of  J. 
were  his  first  intercession  with  Saul  on  David's 
behalf  (1  S  101*7),  and  his  later  interposition,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  by  which  be 
discovered  his  father's  settled  purpose,  and  con- 
veyed to  David  a  warning  to  flee  from  the  court 
(1  S  20).  The  mutual  confidences  are  frank  and 
full.  And,  to  supply  the  crowning  grace  of  con- 
stancy, there  is  recorded  a  last  stolen  interview 
in  *  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  J., 
seeking  out  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  parted  by  his  father's  wrath,  strengthened 
his  hand  in  God  (1  S  23").*  The  relations  of  J. 
with  Saul  reveal  essentially  the  same  strong  and 
affectionate  character.  Of  their  close  association 
in  all  weighty  business,  and  of  their  strong  mutual 
affection,  there  are  various  direct  and  indirect 
testimonies  (1  S  19'  20').  Against  this  may  be  set 
Saul's  later  suspicion  that  J.'s  friendship  with 
David  was  of  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy  (22") — the 
design  being  to  set  him  aside  in  favour,  either  of 
David,  or,  as  is  much  more  likely,  of  J.  himself. 
But  while  it  is  quite  credible  that  David,  in  view 
of  the  danger  to  the  realm  of  a  half-insane  king, 
may  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  the  father 
giving  way  to  the  son  (Stade,  Gesch.  det  Voltes 
Itrau,  i.  242),  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  design 
was  matured,  or  even  communicated  to  Jonathan. 

J.  fell  with  Saul  on  Mount  Gilboa  in  battle 
against  the  Philistines  (1  S  31').  At  this  time  the 
fourth  brother  (1  Ch  9»»)  was  40  years  old  (2  S  2»), 
and  on  this  basis  of  calculation  J.  may  have  been 
between  40  and  60  when  he  died.  If  1  S  13'-*  fixes 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Michmash,  and  if  Saul 
reigned  nearly 40years  thereafter(Ac  13"),  J.  cannot 
have  been  less  than  00  at  death,  ».«.  30  years  older 
than  David  (2  S  5*).  These  data  are,  however,  pre- 
carious, and  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  history,  and  regard  him  as  a  contempor- 
ary of  David.  His  dishonoured  corpse  was  rescued 
from  Beth-shan  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead(  1 S  31"). 
He  left  a  son  6  years  old  (see  Mephiboshkth). 

3.  A  nephew  of  David  who  slew  a  giant  of  Gath 
(2S21M),  probably  the  same  as  the  'uncle'  (?) 
spoken  of  as  a  wise  scribe  (1  Ch  27").  4.  A  son  of 
Abiathar  the  priest,  who  as  a  courier  rendered 
service  to  David  during  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  S 16"- 
ss  1717.  ajid  brought  to  Adonijah  the  report  of 
Solomon's  accession  (1  K  l4*).  6.  A  senbe  in 
whose  house  Jeremiah  was  imprisoned  (Jer  3711-" 
38M).  6.  One  of  the  line  of  the  high  priests  in  the 
5th  cent.  (Neh  12u)— also  called  Johanan  (12*), 
referred  to  in  Neh  as  introducing  a  change  in  th« 
keeping  of  the  genealogical  records,  and  in  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  XI.  vii.  1)  as  bringing  profanation  on 
the  temple  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Jesus 
within  its  precincts.  7.  One  of  David's  litrues 
(2  S  23",  1  Ch  U").  8.  One  of  David's  treasurers 
( 1  Ch  27")  ( AV  Jehonathan).  9.  A  Levite  (Neh  12»^ 
10.  The  son  of  Kareah,  a  Judahite  captain  after 

•  The  passages  bearing  on  the  friendship  have  been  somewhat 
roughly  handled  by  modern  critics.  Ch.  20,  It  is  alleged,  is 
impossible  after  ch.  IB1-',  the  story  of  the  parting  contains 
contradictory  elements  (the  signal  and  the  interview),  the  last 
interview  is  unhistorical,  etc.  In  any  oats,  David  himsaM 
vouches  for  the  main  features. 
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the  fall  of  Jcrus.  (Jer  40").  11.  Father  of  Ebed  (Ezr 
8*).  12.  One  of  those  who  opposed  (RV)  or  assisted 
(AV)  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  marriages 
(Ezr  10-»).  13.  A  priest  (Neh  12").  14.  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee.   See  Maccabees. 

W.  P.  Paterson. 
JONATH  ELEM  REHOKIM. — See  Psalms. 

JOPPA  p»:,  ».«.  YSphd*  in  Ezr  S7  ;  'Urn,, 
IoVi; ;  Arabic  Yd/a  ;  modern  name  Jaffa). — The 
town  is  built  on  a  whale-back  rise  of  rocky  ground, 
made  conspicuous  by  its  being  the  only  eminence 
of  the  kind  along  the  level  sandy  beach  which 
extends  in  a  straight  line  from  Ceesarea  to  Gaza. 
To  vessels  approaching  from  the  north  or  south, 
the  crest  of  Jaffa  is  the  first  visible  object  on  the 
coast-line.  On  nearer  approach  the  appearance  of 
the  town  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  closely 
clustered  houses,  with  their  numerous  arches  and 
walls  of  blue,  pink,  white,  and  yellow  ochre,  rising 
above  each  other,  and  all  sparkling  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  In  the  low-lying  ground,  part  of  which 
musthave once  been  a  marsh,  immediately  behind 
the  town  there  are  extensive  irrigated  gardens  of 
orange,  apricot,  and  peach  trees,  the  level  mass  of 
deep  green  foliage  being  relieved  by  the  tall 
stems  of  graceful  palm  trees.  Beyond  this,  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  with  its  rich  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  stretches  away  to  where  the  outline  of  the 
Judtean  hills  forms  the  background  of  the  picture. 

The  whole  eventful  history  of  Joppa  is  explained 
by  its  connexion  with  the  influential  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Geographically,  Joppa  was  the  seaport  of 
Jerusalem  ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  the 
line  of  communication  too  often  broken,  for  the 
maintenance  of  established  ownership.  Politically , 
it  was  frequently  severed  altogether  from  Judiea; 
and  from  the  religious  point  of  view  the  produce  of 
Joppa  in  com,  wine,  and  oil  was  considered  to  be 
contaminated  by  its  contact  with  heathenism,  and 
ceremonially  unfit  for  use  at  the  sacred  festivals. 

Joppa  has  owed  its  existence  and  importance  to 
the  fact  that  it  Is  the  only  place  on  the  coast  that 
can  oiler  shelter  to  shipping  between  Egypt  and 
Mount  Carmel.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  low 
ledge  of  rock  running  out  at  a  sharp  angle  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  from  the  southern  endof  the  town. 
The  space  is  very  limited  and  the  water  shallow, 
but  in  moderate  weather  Oriental  craft,  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  modern  herring  boat,  can  lie  at 
anchor  and  discharge  cargo  near  the  shore.  The 
harbour  is  entered  either  by  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  ledge  or  by  rounding  the  point ;  but  when  the 
sea  is  disturbed  by  the  prevalent  N.W.  wind  the 
gap  can  only  be  rushed  on  the  crest  of  a  high  wave, 
and  to  round  the  point  brings  a  vessel  broadside-on 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  surfT 

Mythology  points  to  the  rock  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  gap  as  the  spot  where  Andromeda  was 
chained  when  Perseus  slew  the  sea  monster  and 
delivered  the  maiden.  Josephus,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Jerome,  and  some  of  the  travellers  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  speak  of  the  chains  still  remaining 
visible  in  the  rock,  the  earlier  writers  also  testi- 
fying to  the  size  of  the  carcase  that  lay  or  was 
reported  to  have  lain  there. t 

*  Both  AV  and  RV  have  everywhere  Joppa,  exoept  in  Jos  18* 
where  AV  has  Japho. 

t  The  Incident  at  Joppa  flnda  a  parallel  at  Beyrout,  where  (or 
a  similar  purpose  and  on  similar  rocks  a  maiden  is  said  to  hare 
been  exposed  at  a  sacrifice,  and  to  have  been  rescued  by  St 
George.  This  gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  and  forma  the  beautiful 
design  on  the  English  sovereign.  While  the  body  of  the  slain 
dragon  has  been  lost  sight  of,  faith  in  the  living  beast  of  the  tea 
has  remained  undisturbed  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  A  few 
rears  ago  a  Belgian  steamer  reaching  Beyrout  at  midnight  blew 
her  siren  whistle  to  inform  the  agenU  of  her  arrival.  The 
unprecedented  shriek  startled  the  town  out  of  sleep,  and  next 
day  In  the  bataars  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  was  the  visit 
of  the  sea  monster  during  the  previous  night. 


The  antiquity  of  Joppa  is  attested  by  its  men. 
tion  as  Ye-pu  on  the  Karnak  lists  among  th« 
towns  of  Palestine  conquered  by  Thothmes  III. 
It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  journey  of  the  Egyptian 
mohar  (see  Sayce,  HCM  347).  It  appears  as 
Ja-ap-pu-u  in  Sennacherib's  anna]  -  inscription 
(Schrader,  KAT*  X72  [COT1  i.  160  f.]).  In  the 
distribution  of  the  land  under  Joshua  it  belonged 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Jos  19"). 

It  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  place  where 
the  timber  from  Lebanon  was  beached  for  trans- 
port to  Jerusalem  (2  Ch  2M,  Ezr  S*7).  Here  Jonah 
embarked  when  seeking  in  vain  to  escape  from  the 
commandment  to  go  to  Nineveh  (Jon  1').  In 
Joppa,  Dorcas  laboured  among  the  poor  and  was 
raised  from  the  dead  (Ac  O"-3).  Here  St.  Peter, 
on  the  roof  of  Simon's  house,  was  taught  that 
expansion  of  the  meaning  of  salvation  which  has 
ever  since  divided  the  synagogue  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Ao  101"").  Joppa  was  a  constant 
sufferer  during  the  famous  wars  of  the  Jews  with 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Rome. 

In  the  days  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  its  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  invited  into  boats  by  the  people 
of  the  town  to  join  in  holiday  enjoyment,  and 
about  200  of  them  were  drowned.  This  treachery 
was  speedily  avenged  by  Judas,  who  attacked  the 
harbour  by  night  and  burned  the  boats  (2  Mac 
12*~7).  About  B.C.  148  Joppa  was  captured  by 
Jonathan,  brother  of  Judos  (1  Mac  10™* w),  and 
about  six  years  after  it  was  again  captured  by 
Simon,  the  third  of  the  heroic  brothers,  who  put  a 

garrison  into  it  to  ensure  its  fidelity  (1  Mac  I2-a- M). 
hortly  afterwards  the  same  leader  had  once  more 
to  occupy  it  by  a  force  under  his  officer  Jonathan, 
son  of  Absalom  (1  Mac  13").  Ponipey,  after  cap- 
turing Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  and 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  63),  restored  Joppa  and  joined  it  to 
Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  iv.  4).  Sixteen  years  later 
it  was  given  back  to  the  Jews,  being,  however, 
exempted  from  the  tax  to  Jerusalem,  except  what 
was  charged  on  its  agricultural  produce  and  the 
exports  to  other  towns  on  the  coast  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  x.  6). 

One  of  the  principal  disasters  inflicted  on  the 
town  was  when  Cestius  Gallus  took  it  and  de- 
stroyed its  Jewish  inhabitants  to  the  number  of 
8400  (Jos.  BJ  n.  xviii.  10).  During  the  Jewish 
wars  with  the  Romans  Joppa  became  a  place  of 
retreat  for  the  lawless  and  those  who  had  been 
made  desperate  by  failure  and  suffering  and  the 
loss  of  relatives  and  property.  These  turned  to 
the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  by  their- 
piratical  outrages  endangered  all  commerce  on  the 
Syrian  coast.  The  town  was  attacked  and  cap- 
tured (A.D.  68)  by  Vespasian  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  ships  and  boats  were  driven  on 
the  rocks  by  a  northerly  gale,  and  about  4200  of 
them  were  drowned  or  shun  by  the  sword  (Jos. 
BJm.  ix.  2,  3). 

During  the  time  of  Christ,  Joppa  was  one  of  the 
eleven  toparchies  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the 
chief. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  similar  vicissitudes 
have  marked  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  sea- 
port. It  has  often  changed  hands,  and  each  change 
of  ownership  has  been  a  time  of  destruction  and 
renewal.  It  has  belonged  to  Saracens,  Crusaders, 
and  the  Sultans  of  Egypt ;  it  was  conquered  and 
severely  treated  by  Napoleon,  and  has  finally 
found  rest  under  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  modern  town  of  Jaffa  has  about  8000 
inhabitants — Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Its 
main  street  leading  from  the  harbour  is  steep, 
narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty,  with  lanes  still 
darker  and  dirtier  leading  off  among  the  huddle  of 
houses  on  each  side.   As  might  be  expected  in 
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such  *  seaport,  many  types  and  nationalities  meet 
and  mingle  together.  Europeans,  Egyptians,  Sou- 
danese, Northern  Syrians,  fellabin  of  Palestine, 
and  Bedawm  of  the  desert,  are  seen  lounging  about 
or  noisily  pushing  their  way  among  the  baggage 
animals  that  throng  the  narrow  street.  j?he 
thoroughfare  from  the  harbour  meets  a  broad 
sandy  road  skirting  the  landward  side  of  the  town 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast-line.  It  was 
fitting  that  a  town  with  such  a  history  of  changes 
should  be  the  starting-point  of  the  first  railway  in 
Palestine,  by  which  it  is  now  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  Jerusalem, 

Iabudu- Th«  books  of  Itaocabeea  (as  above)  and  Joaephtu 
tourist);  Seh9nr,  HJP  n.  L  79-88;  Bohl,  GAP  7»l.  88,  88, 
186,  187;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  L  60.  etc. ;  W.  Mux 
Mailer,  Arum  u.  Buropa,  169:  Tristram,  Bible  Plaoa,  709. ; 
Beaold,  TU  ei-Amarna  TabUU  in  Brit.  Mum.  148;  O.  A. 
Smith,  BGHL  121,  188  ff.;  Ouerln,  Judie,  L  Iff. ;  PBP 
Mm.  U.  8840.,  8760. ;  Otarmont-Ganneau,  Minion  on  Pal. 
at  m  PkMoU.  G.  M.  Mackik. 

JOPPA,  SEA  OF  (irtt;  orty,  wpbt  eiXao-nr  'lorrrp, 
ad  mare  Joppe,  Est  8*),  the  portion  of  the  Mediter. 
near  the  harbour  of  Joppa  (of.  Ryssel,  ad  foe.). 
But  RV  'to  the  sea,  onto  Joppa,'  cf  2  Ch  2M  AV. 

JOBAH  [trp,  of.  irji*  *  autumn  rain,'  Otpd,'  lupd). 
— The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  from 
exile  under  Zerubbabel,  Ear  2U.  In  Neh  7*  the 
name  appears  as  Hariph,  which  is  probably  the 
true  form.  1  Es  61*  reads  Araiphurith  ('kpcti- 
(povptU)  B,  'ApndyovptUt  A),  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  conflation  of  a  corrupt  reading  and  the  cor- 
rection ;  read  'Apti<povptl8  =  munn.  Cf.  E.  Meyer, 
Entstehung  d.  Judenthums,  p.  144.  See  Genb- 
alogy.  H.  A.  White. 

JORAI  fT>  'whom  J*  teacheth ').— A  Gadite 
chief,  1  Ch  6U.  See  Genealogy. 

JOBAH.— 1.  [at)  son  of  Toi,  2  S  8M,  prob.  a 
mistake  for  Hadoram,  the  form  in  1  Ch  18w.  2. 
{erf)  a  Levite.  1  Ch  26*.  8.  {'lupin)  1  Es  1'= 
Jozabad,  2  Ch  86*.  4.  5.  See  Jkhoram,  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

JORDAN,  rrp  [Yarden),  in  prose  always  with 
the  definite  article  (rjaj  (as  an  appellative),  so  called 
from  descending  (tj;).  The  two  exceptions  to  the 
use  of  the  article  are  Ps  42s  and  Job  40s.  In  the 
latter  instance  this  arises  from  the  name  being 
used  as  a  representation  of  any  violent  rush  of 
water.  (See  Davidson  and  Dillm.  ad  loc.).  The 
present  Arabic  name  of  the  Jordan  is  eth-Sherfah, 
'the  watering-place,'  to  which  the  epithet  el- 
Kebtr,  'the  great,'  is  sometimes  annexed  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  esK-Shertat  el-MandhUr  or  JarmHk, 
the  ancient  Hieromax,  which  joins  it  from  the  east 
about  two  hours  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The 
common  name  of  the  great  valley  through  which 
it  thus  flows,  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  is 
el-Gh6r,  signifying  a  depressed  tract  or  plain, 
usually  between  two  mountains;  and  the  same 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  valley  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ana  for 
some  distance  beyond ;  it  thus  corresponds  to  the 
Avion  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  [Onomasticon ; 
Robinson,  BMP*  L  p.  637)  and '  the  Arabah '  of  OT. 
The  form  el-Urdun  was  used  among  early  Arabic 
writers  ( Abulfeda,  Tab.  Svr. ;  Edrisi,  ed.  Jaubert ; 
Schulten's  'Index  in  Vit.  Saladin,'  F.  Jvrda.net; 
Reland,  Palest.)  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

It  is  scarcely  ever  called  the '  river '  or  '  brook '  or 
any  other  name  than  its  own,  'the  Jordan'  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  284).  Josephus  always  calls  it 
the  Jordan,  except  once  when  he  calls  it  '  the 
river,'  without  any  distinctive  name,  when  de 
scribing  the  borders  of  Issachar  [Ant.  V.  L  22). 


The  derivation  of  the  name  Jordan  from  J  or  and 
Dan  has  been  traced  back  as  far  as  Jerome  [Ono- 
masticon, s.v.  '  Dan '),  who  says  [Comm.  in  Mt  16u) : 
'  Jordanes  oritur  ad  radioes  Libani ;  et  habet  duos 
fontes,  unum  nomine  Jor,  et  alteram  Dan;  qui 
simul  mixti  Jordanis  nomen  efheiunt.'  This  was 
copied  by  Arculf,  8 ;  Willibald,  16 ;  Saewulf ,  47  ; 
Will,  of  Tyre,  13,  18 ;  Brocardus,  c  3,  p.  172 ; 
Marinas  Sanutus  on  his  map ;  Andrichomius,  p. 
109;  John  of  Wiirzburg,  20.  It  is  also  current 
among  the  Christians  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  basis,  however,  for  this  etymology, 
for  the  name  Jordan  is  merely  the  Greek  form 
('lopSirnt)  for  the  Hebrew  Yarden,  which  has  no 
relation  to  Dan.  The  Arabs  near  Tell  el-gAdi 
(Dan)  call  it  there  ed-Dan  or  el-Ledddn  (BRP* 
iiL  392).  Jerome  [Onomast.  s.v.  'Dan')  considers 
Jor  equivalent  to  river;  but  G.  Williams  points  out 
that  is  the  Hebrew*  form  of  ' river,'  while  the 
proper  name  (Jordan)  is  m*->  and  never  rfjirrf  as  the 
proposed  etymology  would  require. 

Up  to  the  present  century  most  pilgrims  and 
travellers  had  visited  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
only  at  Jericho,  hence  we  had  no  account  of  its 
features  in  the  upper  portions.  Antoninus  Martyr 
at  the  close  of  the  6th  cent,  and  St.  Willibald  in 
the  8th,  passed  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  from  Tiberias  to  Jericho ;  and  in  1100  king 
Baldwin  I.  accompanied  a  train  of  pilgrims  from 
Jericho  to  Tiberias  (Fulcher  Carnot) ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  notice  of  these  journeys. 
During  the  present  century,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Banks  and  Buckingham,  Thom- 
son, Porter,  Molyneux,  Lynch,  J.  Macgregor, 
Gulrin,  Lievin,  Robinson,  have  visited  and  de- 
scribed portions  of  the  Jordan ;  and  in  later  years 
the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have 
thoroughly  examined,  surveyed,  and  described  it 
(PEFSt,  1869-97,  SWP). 

Geological  Features.— The  Jordan  flows  from 
north  to  south  in  a  portion  of  a  deep  fissure  or 
crevasse  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains, 
past  Antioch,  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  through 
Code-Syria,  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Salt  Sea. 
and  through  the  W&dy  el-Arab  to  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  from  lat.  38*  N.  to  30*  N.  This  fissure 
appears  as  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  owing  to  its  being  cut  off  from  the  sea,  in 
so  dry  a  climate  that  the  excessive  evaporation 
keeps  the  surface  of  water  in  the  Salt  Sea  about 
1300  ft  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea.  It  was  suggested,  probably  first  by 
Burckhardt,  that  the  river  Jordan  originally 
flowed  down  the  whole  course  of  the  depression 
from  the  Lebanon  to  the  Gulf  of 'Akabah;  but  this 
view  has  been  rejected  with  reason  by  Lartet  and 
subsequently  by  Hull,  and  the  following  is  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  valley,  deduced 
from  the  observations  and  memoirs  of  the  above 
learned  geologists. 

Professor  Hull,  in  his  examination  of  the  W&dy 
el-Ardbah  over  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  north 
to  south,  found  that  it  had  been  hollowed  out 
along  the  line  of  a  main  '  fault'  ranging  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah.  He  found  numerous  parallel  and  branch 
'faults'  along  the  Arabah  Valley,  but  there  was 
one  main  'fault'  running  along  the  base  of  the 
Edomite  mountains,  to  which  the  others  are  of 
secondary  importance.  This  is  called  by  him  the 
'  Great  Jordan  Valley  Fault.'  Lartet,  Tristram, 
and  Wilson  had  already  shown  that  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  Gh6r  there  was  the  evidence  of  a  large 
really  an  Egyptian  loan-word  (ate  Off.  Bio.  Lrm.  i ».» 
and  la  'the  special  designation  In  OT  ol  the  Nile. 
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'  fault '  corresponding  to  the  line  of  this  remarkable 
depression,  and  Hull  considers  that  the  features  be 
observed  in  the  Arabah  Valley  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  Jordan.  He  considers  that  in  this 
part  of  the  world  the  Miocene  period  was  one  of 
elevation,  disturbance,  and  denudation  of  strata, 
not  of  accumulation,  the  Miocene  period  not  being 
represented  by  any  strata  throughout  the  district 
traversed  by  his  expedition.  To  this  epoch  he 
refers  the  emergence  of  the  whole  of  the  Palestine, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic,  area  from  the 
sea,  in  which  the  cretaceo-nummulitio  limestone 
formations  were  deposited.  To  this  epoch  also  he 
considers  the  '  faulting '  and  flexuring  of  the  strata 
to  be  chiefly  referable,  and  notably  the  formation  of 
the  great  Jordanic  line  of  '  fault,  with  its  branches 
and  accompanying  flexures  in  the  strata,  which  are 
very  remarkable  along  the  western  side  of  the  Ghdr. 
These  phenomena  were  accompanied  and  followed 
by  extensive  denudation,  and  the  production  of 
many  of  the  principal  features  of  the  region  re- 
ferred to. 

From  that  epoch  down  to  the  present  day  these 
physical  features  appear  to  have  changed  in  a 
comparatively  small  degree,  as  the  area  referred 
to  slowly  rose  above  from  the  waters  of  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  oceans.  For  a  limited  time  there  would 
have  necessarily  been  a  connexion  between  the 
waters  of  this  great  gulf  or  valley,  200  miles  in 
length  and  10  in  breadth,  and  the  southern 'Akabah 
sea  through  the  valley  of  'Akabah ;  but,  from  the 
time  that  the  outer  waters  were  dissevered  from 
those  of  the  Jordan-  Arabah  lake  by  the  uprise  of 
the  land,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any 
subsequent  connexion  by  means  of  a  stream  flowing 
down  from  the  north  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  All 
indications  appear  to  be  against  this.  It  would 
appear  that,  at  a  period  coming  down  probably  to 
the  prehistoric,  a  chain  of  fresh  -  water  lakes 
existed  among  the  tortuous  valleys  and  hollows  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  There  are  still  fresh-water 
shells  in  the  wad  is  Feiran  and  a-Sheikh,  and  these 
belong  to  a  period  when  the  contiguous  oceans  were 
about  200  ft.  higher  over  the  land  than  at  present, 
indicating  that  during  this  later  period  there  has 
been  a  farther  rise  of  about  200  ft.  The  evidence 
of  this  rise  was  observed  also  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
From  the  epoch  during  the  Miocene  period  when  the 
inland  sea  was  dissevered  from  the  waters  of  the 
adjoining  oceans,  its  level  would  entirely  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  rain  water  from  rivers  which 
poured  into  it,  balanced  against  the  amount 
abstracted  by  evaporation.  Lartet  has  computed 
that  at  the  present  day  at  least  6,600,000  tons  of 
water  are  evaporated  daily  from  the  Salt  Sea. 

The  occurrence  of  terraces  of  marl,  gravel,  and 
silt,  through  which  the  ravines  of  existing  streams 
have  been  cut  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
■how  that  the  level  of  the  inland  sea  at  one  time 
stood  for  a  period  without  change  about  1400  ft. 
higher  than  it  does  at  present ;  out  this  can  have 
bad  no  connexion  with  the  chain  of  lakes  about 
Sinai,  which  extended  to  prehistoric  times,  as 
this  inland  sea  was  dissevered  to  the  south  during  a 
remote  Miocene  epoch ;  and  though  there  may  have 
been  a  oonnexion  for  some  time  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  plain  of  Esdranlon, 
yet,  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  the  inland  sea 
would  eventually  have  become  entirely  isolated. 
The  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  inland  sea 
from  evaporation  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Pliocene  period,  so 
that  it  reached  somewhere  about  the  present  level 
long  before  the  prehistoric  times,  and  there  cannot 
have  been  any  change  in  the  course  and  character 
of  the  Jordan  during  historio  or  prehistoric  times. 

At  the  present  time  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  is 


about  1300  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  Salt  Sea  again  1300 
ft.  below  its  surface  level,  and  the  watershed  of 
Wddtf  Ar&bah  2000  ft.  above  the  SALT  Sea,  and 
700  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  plain  of 
Esdraelon  at  the  watershed  is  about  250  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  bo  that  on  this 
side  there  may  have  been  communication  with  the 
ocean  to  a  much  later  period  than  on  the  south 
side;  but  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
raised  hitherto.  Hull  brings  forward  abundant 
evidence  of  a  Pluvial  period  having  existed  through 
the  Pliocene  and  post- Pliocene  (or  Glacial)  period 
down  to  recent  times.  As  it  was  known  from  the 
observations  of  Hooker,  Tristram,  and  others  that 
perennial  snow  and  glaciers  existed  in  the  Lebanon 
during  the  Glacial  epoch,  it  is  assumed  by  Hull 
that  the  adjoining  districts  to  the  south  of  the 
Lebanon  must  have  had  at  that  epoch  a  climate 
approaching  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  in  a  region  of  which  many 
parts  were  over  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-line  there 
must  have  been  abundant  rainfall.  Even  when 
the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Lebanon  had  dis- 
appeared, the  effects  of  the  colder  climate  which 
was  passing  away  mnst  have  remained  for  some 
time,  the  vegetation  must  have  been  more  luxu- 
riant down  to  within  the  epoch  of  human  habita- 
tion. It  is  considered  that  the  outburst  of  volcanic 
phenomena  commenced  to  occur  when  the  waters 
of  the  inland  sea  stretched  as  far  north  as  the  Lake 
Htileh,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  they  began  to  be 
lowered  by  evaporation,  shortly  after  they  were 
dissevered  from  the  ocean,  and  that  the  period  of 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Jaiddn  and  Haurdn  ranged 
through  the  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  to  the 
recent,  when  concurrently  with  the  drying  up  of 
the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  the  volcanic  action 
became  extinct. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  during  the  Glacial  epoch 
Palestine  and  Syria  presented  an  aspect  very 
different  from  the  present.  The  Lebanon  through- 
out the  year  was  snow-clad  on  its  higher  region, 
while  glaciers  descended  into  some  of  its  valleys. 
The  region  of  the  Hauran  was  the  scene  of  some 
extensive  volcanoes ;  while  the  district  around,  and 
the  Jordan  Valley  itself,  was  invaded  by  floods  of 
lava.  A  great  inland  sea,  occupying  the  Jordan 
Valley,  stretched  from  Lake  ffwek  on  the  north  to 
a  southern  margin  near  the  base  of  Samrat  Fedddn 
in  the  Wady  el- Arabah  of  the  present  day,  while 
numerous  arms  and  bays  stretched  into  the  glens 
and  valleys  of  Palestine  and  Moab  on  either  side. 
Under  such  climatic  circumstances,  we  may  feel 
assured,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  decked  with  ver- 
dure the  hills  and  vales  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
that  of  the  present;  and  amongst  the  trees,  as 
Hooker  has  shown,  the  cedar  may  have  spread  far 
and  wide.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  Tristram 
supposes  that  the  inland  sea,  now  represented  by 
the  Jordan  Valley,  was  one  of  a  chain  of  fresh- water 
lakes  stretching  down  to  Southern  Africa.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  subject  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical question  as  to  the  amount  of  salts  now  de- 
posited in  the  Salt  Sea,  and  to  what  extent  an 
increased  rainfall  would  be  required  to  render  the 
Salt  Sea  habitable  by  fish,  as  contemplated  in  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  Joel,  and  other 
prophets. 

Physical  Features.  —The  Jordan  Valley  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions — (a)  The  Upper 
Jordan,  running  through  Coele- Syria  to  Lake 
Huleh.  (6)  From  L.  Hulen  to  L.  Tiberias.  (c)From 
L.  Tiberias  to  the  Salt  Sea. 

(a)  The  Upper  Jordan,  although  always  ac- 
counted to  have  its  sources  at  Bdnids  and  Dan, 
has  its  most  distant  prominent  source  in  the  great 
fountain  below  H&tbeiya  (1700  ft.),  running  down 
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into  the  Wady  et-Teim,  and  becoming  the  turbid 
torrent  of  Nahr  Hasb&ny,  receiving  on  its  way 
numberless  springs  from  the  Anti-Lebanon  ana 
Hermon,  and  particularly  the  stream  from  Sheb'a, 
the  great  fountain  of  Svraiytt,  at  the  foot  of 
Hermon  and  el-Ghujar.  After  rushing  through 
a  deep  gorge  it  has  worn  for  itself  in  the  basalt,  it 
penetrates  the  marsh  of  HiUeh  for  about  6  miles, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  united  streams  of  the 
Nahr  Ledddn  from  Tell  el-gddi  (which  has  been 
joined  by  the  Wddy  Lauoeizdny)  and  the  Nahr 
Bdnids.  Of  these  main  branches  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Nahr  Hasbdny  is  the  longest  by  40  miles,  the 
Nahr  Ledddn  is  the  largest,  and  the  Nahr  Bdnids 
is  the  most  beautiful.  A  considerable  stream 
comes  down  from  the  plain  of  Ijon,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Nahr  Bare\ghit,  west  of  'Abel.  Several 
large  fountains  also  burst  out  from  the  hills  to  the 
west  side  of  the  marsh,  and  send  their  streams  to  the 
river  or  lake  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  320).  At  Ghnj'ar 
the  old  road  from  Damascus  through  Bdnids  to 
the  west  crosses  the  Hasb&ny  by  a  bridge  of  three 
arches  nearly  west  of  Tell  el-gadi.  From  the  foot 
of  the  mound  at  Tell  el-gddi  (Don  or  Laish)  gushes 
out  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  Palestine 
(505  ft.),  called  the  Nahr  Ledddn,  which,  joining 
the  Nahr  Bdnids  and  the  Hasb&ny,  forms  the 
Jordan.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  fountains  of  the 
lesser  Jordan  at  Dan  (Ant.  I.  x.  1  ;  v.  iii.  1 ;  vm. 
viii.  4).  Speaking  of  Semechonitis  (HUleh),  he 
says :  '  Its  marshes  reach  as  far  as  the  place 
Daphne,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  a  delicious 
place,  and  hath  such  fountains  as  supply  water  to 
what  is  called  "  Little  Jordan,"  under  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf,  when  it  is  sent  into  Great 
Jordan  (B J  rv.  L  1),  thus  clearly  identifying 
Daphne  with  Dan. 

The  name  Bdnids  is  the  Arab  pronunciation  of 
the  ancient  name  Paneas,  a  city  (Csesarea  Philippi) 
named  from  the  grotto  Panium,  which  seems  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan,  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  this  deity  (BRP1 
iii.  406)  at  this  spot.  Josephus  states  (Ant.  XV.  x. 
3 ;  BJ  I.  zxL  3)  that  Herod  erected  to  Augustus 
Caesar  a  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  near 
the  place  called  Panium.  '  This  is  a  fine  cave  in 
a  mountain,  under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity 
in  the  earth  ;  and  the  cave  is  abrupt  and  very 
deep,  and  full  of  still  water.  On  it  hangs  a  vast 
mountain,  and  under  the  cavern  rise  the  springs 
of  the  Jordan.'  There  are  Greek  inscriptions  in 
the  votive  niches  here,  one  of  which  contains  the 
designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as  the 
"priest  of  Pan,'  implying  a  temple  of  that  god. 
The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mughdrat 
Bdnids,  or  Mughdrat  From  be- 

neath and  through  the  mass  of  rocks  and  stones 
which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bdnids,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the 
fountain  near  Hdsbeiya.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid,  bright,  and 
sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams 
just  below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing 
its  waters  over  the  terrace  and  portions  of  the 
western  plain  for  irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a 
ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift  course,  towards 
the  south-west,  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so 
to  the  lower  HUleh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  (BRP*  iii.  407). 
It  may  be  assumed  that  this  great  fountain  of  the 
Jordan  had  some  historical  associations  before 
Herod  built  the  temple  there,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  (BRP*  iii.  409)  that  it  is  '  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  Mount  Hermon  (Jos 
U"  12T),  and  that  the  shrine  of  the  Phoenician 
Baal  ultimately  gave  place  to  the  Grecian  Pan' 
(but  see  Dillmann  on  Jos  111T). 


The  little  Birket  er-RAm  (the  ancient  lake 
Phiala),  which  Josephus  (BJ  in,  x.  7)  states  is  the 
real  origin  of  the  fountain  of  Jordan,  and  in  carried 
to  Panium  by  an  underground  channel,  is  situated 
in  a  bowl  or  crater.  It  is  supplied  by  surface 
drainage,  and  has  no  outlet ;  it  is  on  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  Ctesarea  to  Trachonitis,  and 
its  waters  are  dark,  stagnant,  and  slimy. 

The  fountain  of  Bdnids  rises  at  an  altitude  of 
1100  ft.  (600  ft.  above  that  of  Dan).  It  flows  as  a 
torrent  until  it  joins  the  Ledddn,  4|  miles  below 
Tell  el-$adi,  and  half  a  mile  farther  down  union 
is  effected  with  the  Nahr  Hasb&ny. 

The  morass  above  the  lake  of  HUleh  was  ex- 
plored thoroughly  by  J.  Macgregor  (Rob  Roy  on 
the  Jordan)  m  1869.  Starting  from  Absts,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ledddn  and  Bdnids,  in  bis 
canoe,  he  passed  the  junction  with  the  Hasb&ny 
at  Tell  Sheik  YusHf.  He  reached  a  village  about 
2  miles  farther  to  south.  He  estimated  the 
river  from  30  to  100  ft.  wide,  with  steep  banks  of 
reddish  clay,  rising  in  places  to  20  ft.  The  waters 
in  flood  were  7  ft.  deep — turbid,  and  brown  in 
colour.  Beyond  this  he  struggled  with  his  canoe 
for  another  mile,  only  to  get  firmly  entangled  in 
a  maze  of  bushes  8  ft.  high,  thick -set  stumps, 
and  reeds.  He  was  obliged  to  return  and  have  fits 
canoe  carried  N.W.  along  the  edge  of  the  morass 
to  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and  on  to  the 
'Ain  Meldhah,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  lake.  Here 
he  again  launched  his  canoe,  and,  exploring  the 
Lake  HUleh,  found  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  about 
midway  across  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  He 
explored  it  to  the  north  through  a  ehannel  in  the 
floating  papyrus  reeds  for  about  4  miles,  when  he 
came  to  a  barrier  of  floating  jungle,  which  effectu- 
ally stopped  further  progress.  It  would  appear 
that  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  morass  for  4 
miles  is  composed  of  this  papyrus,  and  it  is  probably 
encroaching  on  Lake  HuTeh.  The  waters  of  HUleh 
were  found  to  be  considerably  less  in  extent  than 
the  morass,  and  to  measure  about  3  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  4  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  surface  is  about  7  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  southern  end  of  HUleh  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  about  10  miles,  and 
the  fall  is  689  ft. — a  rapid  descent  of  about  70  ft. 
a  mile  over  a  rocky  bed. 

(4)  The  Jordan  on  issuing  from  HUleh  is  about 
60ft.  broad  and  15  ft.  deep.  At  about  2  miles 
down  is  the  Jisr  Benat  Y&kob,  the  first  bridge  over 
the  complete  Jordan,  built  of  black  basalt  and  with 
three  arches,  over  which  the  great  caravan  route 
goes  from  Akka  to  Damascus.  It  appears  to  be  of 
later  date  than  the  Crusading  period.  The  canoe 
was  unable  to  follow  this  portion  of  the  Jordan,  as 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  torrent,  and  flows 
through  a  rocky  glen,  shut  in  by  hills,  forcing  its 
turbid  waters  far  into  the  Lake  Tiberias,  without 
apparently  commingling  them  with  those  of  the  lake 
for  some  considerable  distance.  This  has  given  rise 
to  the  legend  that  the  river  Jordan  passes  through 
the  lake  intact.  It  affects  the  level  of  the  lake 
somewhat,  which  stands  in  the  wet  season  about 
6  in.  higher  than  in  the  dry  season. 

(e)  The  Ghdr  or  lower  Jordan  Valley.— The 
Jordan  between  L.  Tiberias  and  the  Salt  Sea  lies 
in  a  deep  depression,  sloping  nearly  uniformly  from 
north  to  south,  at  about  9  ft.  to  1  mile.  On  either 
side  are  the  mountains  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Palestine,  rising  to  heights  of  over  3000  to  4000  ft. 
(2000  to  3000  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean),  and 
separated  by  the  comparatively  flat  Jordan  Valley, 
called  the  GMr  by  the  Arabs,  the  Arabahoi  the 
Hebrews,  Avion  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  3  mile* 
wide  at  L.  Tiberias,  12  to  16  miles  wide  at  the 
Salt  Sea,  contracting  to  a  width  of  2  miles  south 
of  the  plain  of  Beuan.    The  Ghdr  has  a  very 
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gentle  slope  on  either  side  down  to  the  lower  plain 
(the  Z6r),  in  which  the  Jordan  runs,  of  about 
five  degrees. 

The  banks  of  the  Ghdr  leading  down  into  the  Zdr 
are  not  regular,  but  are  fretted  away  by  the  fervid 
sun,  the  strong  winds,  and  occasional  heavy  rains 
in  January  and  February.  They  are  very  ragged, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  are  covered  with  lovely 
flowers  and  verdure,  but  during  most  seasons  of 
the  year  are  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.  Towards 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  the 
streams  (en-Nweimeh,  Faseil,  el-Aujen,  Kelt,  and 
others)  on  the  west  run  into  the  Zdr,  the  plain 
of  the  Ghdr  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  valleys, 
the  original  plain  being  left  in  outline  here  and 
there  isolated  and  forlorn.  These  broken  valleys 
have  very  steep  sides,  are  about  100  to  200  ft.  deep, 
and  at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
small  streams  which  meander  through  them — at 
the  best  not  3  ft  deep  or  6  ft.  wide— can  have 
scooped  out  these  banks  over  160  ft.  in  height, 
whose  irregularities  often  extend  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  stream  itself.  From  the  ruins  which 
exist  about  the  plain,  it  is  obvious  that  this  work 
of  denudation  has  proceeded  exceedingly  slowly, 
the  features  having  scarcely  altered  during  the 
last  2000  years.  A  heavier  rainfall  in  early  days 
would,  however,  readily  account  for  a  more  rapid 
degree  of  change. 

The  plains  or  the  Jordan  are  sterile  only  at  the 
southern  end  for  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Salt  Sea 
over  that  depressed  portion,  which  probably  in 
early  days,  when  there  was  a  greater  rainfall,  was 
covered  by  the  Salt  Sea.  The  soil  is  not  impreg- 
nated with  salt  at  a  height  of  200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  will  bear  plentifully  pro- 
vided there  is  any  rainfall,  so  much  so  that  during 
the  rainy  season  the  Jordan  plains  for  miles,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  vast  meadows,  abounding 
in  grasses  and  flowers.  Those  who  see  the  country 
after  the  sun  has  burned  up  the  pasturage  may 
well  conceive  the  idea  that  nothing  will  grow 
there,  for  when  the  hot  winds  spring  up  in  May 
the  grasses  are  broken  up  and  blown  away,  and 
there  is  little  left  bnt  a  few  dried  stumps  in  a 
howling  wilderness.  During  January  and  February 
and  part  of  March,  flocks  are  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  to  feed  on  the  rich  pasturage  on  the 
plains  of  Jordan,  and  browse  within  a  mile  of  the 
river.  In  February  1868  between  Jericho  and 
Jisr  Damieh  the  country  was  green  everywhere, 
the  weather  was  chilly,  flowers  or  every  hne  lay  in 
the  path,  and  the  lower  Jordan  plain  or  Zdr  was 
covered  with  an  early  crop  of  barley,  with  here  and 
there  branches  of  the  overflowing  Jordan  meander- 
ing through  it.  The  plain  of  Beisan  at  this  time 
was  abundantly  watered  and  covered  with  verdure. 

In  the  plain  of  Beisan  three  distinct  levels  can 
be  seen— the  Z6r,  the  Ghdr,  and  an  upper  plain 
which  is  about  300  ft.  above  the  Ghdr  at  Beisan. 
Here  the  Ghdr  is  cultivated  with  corn  and  indigo, 
watercourses  and  canals  irrigate  the  crops  and 
supply  the  mills  with  water. 

At  Beisan  the  Jordan  Valley  is  8  miles  wide,  but 
immediately  to  the  north  it  is  only  11  miles  wide, 
and  to  the  south  it  contracts  again  to  about  2  miles, 
the  hills  on  the  west  closing  right  down  to  the  river. 
The  Gh6r  varies  in  width  until  at  Jericho  it  is 
about  16  miles  across,  the  foot  of  the  hills  being 
about  400  to  500  ft.  above  the  Salt  Sea. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  number  of  aqueducts 
in  all  directions  that  the  Jordan  Valley  about 
Jericho  was  once  very  highly  cultivated,  and  that 
with  a  little  care  and  a  good  government  it  might 
again  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  its  malarious 
and  pestilential  marshes  removed. 

The  Jordan  Valley  on  the  eastern  side,  between 
the  Zerka  and  Nimrin,  is  only  barren  because  there 


are  no  streams  or  fountains  led  out  to  water  it. 
North  of  the  Zerka,  where  streams  are  numeious 
the  valley  is  clothed  with  wheat  fields  and  vegeta- 
tion. South  of  the  Zerka  there  are  traces  oi 
ancient  canals,  showing  that  that  portion  of  the 
valley  between  the  Zerlka  and  the  road  leading  from 
a-Salt  to  Nabtes  was  formerly  under  cultivation, 
though  it  is  now  a  desert.  Perhaps  more  than 
half  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east  is  now  reached 
by  irrigation  canals,  and  in  those  sections  not 
occupied  by  wheat  fields  the  thistles  and  weeds  are 
rank,  and  form  such  dense  jungles  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  through  them.  '  Every  square 
mile  not  now  under  irrigation  could  be  watered 
from  the  Jordan,  and  the  expense  for  a  dam  and 
canals  would  be  small  compared  with  the  large 
number  of  square  miles  of  valuable  land  that 
would  be  made  productive  ...  we  should  have 
180  square  miles  of  land  as  fertile  as  any  prairie, 
and  which  at  20  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
would  produce  between  2  and  3  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  Give  these  plains  and  deserts  water,  and 
you  can  transform  them  into  gardens'  (PEFSt,  1877, 
153).  The  portion  of  the  valley  between  the  Zerka 
and  the  Mandhdr  in  February  and  March  resembles 
New  England  (U.S.)  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
soil  is  then  burdened  with  its  own  productions. 
By  the  last  of  May  the  weeds,  thistles,  and  wild 
mustard  have  formed  an  almost  impenetrable 
jungle. 

From  W&dy  Nimrin  to  the  Salt  Sea,  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  lies  the  great  Shittim  plain,  watered 
by  three  copious  streams,  which  make  it  a  rich 
and  beautiful  oasis.  This  position  is  assigned  by 
some  authorities  for  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain. 

The  Zdr  or  depressed  plain  through  which  tht 
Jordan  flows. — The  Jordan  issues  from  the  Lake 
Tiberias  gently  for  a  mile  and  then  becomes  more 
rapid ;  although  it  has  a  nearly  uniform  descent 
throughout  its  course,  yet  it  is  found  to  have  a 
great  number  of  small  rapids,  and  its  descent  is 
not  quite  so  great  about  the  middle.  It  has 
through  many  ages  worked  out  a  passage  through 
the  floor-bed  of  the  valley  or  Ghdr  ( Aulon),  which 
passage  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Zdr.  The  Zdr 
varies  from  I  mile  to  2  miles  in  width,  and  is  a 
depressed  plain  about  20  ft.  below  the  Ghdr  at  the 
northern  end,  and  200  ft.  below  towards  the  Salt 
Sea.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
changing  of  the  river  bed  from  side  to  side,  break- 
ing down  the  banks  of  the  Ghdr  and  carrying  the 
silt  into  the  Salt  Sea.  The  Jordan  itself  varies 
in  width  from  30  to  70  yards.  The  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  Zdr  is  uniform  with  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  so  that  in  January  and  February, 
when  the  waters  overflow  the  banks,  the  Zdr  is 
covered,  and  the  total  width  of  river  in  flood  is 
i  to  2  miles.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very 
rich  (except  towards  the  southern  end,  where  it  is 
full  of  salts),  and  is  highly  cultivated,  bearing 
heavy  barley  crops  and  vegetables. 

The  Zdr  above  the  J%sr  Mijamia  is  not  continu- 
ous ;  below  the  bridge  the  Ghdr  is  from  50  to  100 
ft.  above  the  Zdr.  The  cliffs  of  the  Zdr  are  here 
of  white  soft  marl,  about  half  a  mile  apart  below 
the  bridge,  but  just  above  the  bridge  the  hills  close 
in  on  the  west,  and  the  Ghdr  disappears.  Near 
the  plain  of  Beisan  the  crops  in  the  Zdr  were 
being  reaped  in  April  (1873).  Near  the  river  the 
soil  was  covered  with  gigantic  thistles  10  to  15  ft, 
high.  The  whole  region  round  about  the  plain  of 
Beisan  is  volcanic,  and  all  the  rocks  and  stones 
about  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  character. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  number  of  fords 
across  the  river  in  these  parts. 

From  W&dy  Mahleh  south  of  the  plain  of  Beisan 
to  W&dy  F&rah  the  mountains  on  the  west  close  is 
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upon  the  Jordan,  narrowing  the  Z6r,  which  again 
widens  out  opposite  to  Waaxj  F&rah,  and  gradually 
increases  to  2  miles  as  it  approaches  the  Salt  Sea. 
The  river  is  hidden  for  a  great  portion  of  its  course 
by  the  jungle  of  cane  and  tamarisk  on  either  side : 
all  rank  vegetation  except  reeds  ceases  about  2 
miles  from  the  Salt  Sea.  On  entering  the  sea  the 
waters  form  a  muddy  marsh  covered  with  drift- 
wood, too  soft  to  be  crossed  by  man  or  beast. 
Although  the  land  for  a  few  miles  above  the  Salt 
Sea  is  a  veritable  desert,  having  at  times  been 
covered  by  the  Salt  Sea  itself,  yet  such  is  the 
power  of  the  sun  that  immediately  after  heavy 
rain  in  January  and  February  small  green  plants 
and  flowers  spring  up  at  once  all  round,  even  on 
the  edge  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  flourish  so  long  as 
the  rainy  season  lasts,  but  wither  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  rain  ceases. 

From  L.  Tiberias  to  the  Salt  Sea  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  65  miles,  and  the  fall  is  610  ft.,  viz. 
betwixt  -682  ft.  at  L.  Tiberias  to  -1292  ft.  at 
the  Salt  Sea ;  a  fall  of  9-3  ft.  per  mile. 

The  Dee  of  Aberdeenshire  runs  72  miles,  with 
fall  of  16*5  ft.  per  mile.  The  Tweed  runs  96  miles, 
with  fall  of  16  ft.  per  mile.  The  Clyde  98  miles, 
with  fall  of  14  ft.  per  mile.  The  Thames  runs  215 
miles,  with  fall  of  1J  ft.  per  mile.  The  sinuosities 
of  the  Jordan,  however,  are  so  great  that  in  the 
65  miles'  direct  course  it  travels  200  miles  at  least 
(Lynch,  Narr.  p.  265),  so  that  the  actual  fall  is 
not  more  than  3  ft.  per  mile,  if  this  estimate  can 
be  accepted. 

Molyneux  surveyed  the  Jordan  from  L.  Tiberias 
to  the  Salt  Sea  in  a  boat  in  1847,  and  Lt.  Lynch 
did  the  same  in  1848.  Molyneux  found  the  river 
when  not  in  flood  upwards  of  100  ft.  broad  and  4 
to  5  ft.  deep  near  the  Jisr  Mij&mia  ;  for  seven  hours 
they  scarcely  ever  had  sufficient  water  to  float  the 
boat  for  100  yards  together.  In  many  places  the 
river  is  split  into  a  number  of  small  streams,  which 
consequently  have  not  much  water  in  any  of  them. 
Occasionally  the  boat  had  to  be  carried  upwards  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  bushes ; 
and  m  some  places  they  had  high,  steep  sandy  oliffs 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  places 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.  Lynch  met 
with  equally  difficult  experiences.  He  states,  '  we 
have  plunged  down  twenty -seven  threatening 
rapids,  besides  a  great  number  of  lesser  magni- 
tude.' Only  one  straight  reach  of  any  length  was 
noticed.  The  passage  of  the  200  miles  of  twists 
occupied  8J  days.  The  width  varied  with  the 
depth  and  current,  but  70  to  80  yards  seems  to 
have  been  an  average  width,  with  a  depth  of  2 
to  3  ft.,  and  current  varying  from  2  to  8  knots, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  greatest  width 
was  180  yards  at  the  Jordan's  mouth,  with  a  depth 
of  3  ft.,  and  a  very  slow  current. 

Almost  the  only  description  of  the  Jordan  banks 
from  the  river  itself  is  given  by  Lynch  in  the 
account  which  he  has  written  of  his  adventurous 
boat  journey.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant passages. 

'The  river  .  .  .  curved  and  twisted  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  turning,  in  the  short  space 
of  half  an  hour,  to  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 
seeming  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  its  luxuriant 
meandering!  in  the  calm  and  silent  valley,  and 
reluctant  to  pour  its  sweet  and  sacred  waters  into 
the  accursed  waters  of  the  bitter  sea.  .  .  . 

'  For  hours  in  their  swift  descent  the  boats  floated 
down  in  silence,  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 
Here  and  there  were  spots  of  solemn  beauty.  The 
numerous  birds  sang  with  a  music  strange  and 
manifold ;  the  willow  branches  were  spread  upon 
the  stream  like  tresses,  and  creeping  mosses  and 
clam  boring  weeds,  with  a  multitude  of  white  and 


silver  little  flowers,  looked  out  from  among  the.n  | 
and  the  cliff  swallow  wheeled  over  the  falls,  or, 
at  his  own  wild  will,  darted  through  the  arched 
vistas,  shadowed  and  shaped  by  the  meeting 
foliage  on  the  banks  ;  and  above  all,  yet  attuned 
to  all,  was  the  music  of  the  river,  gushing  with  a 
sound  like  that  of  shawms  and  cymbals.  The 
stream  sometimes  washed  the  banks  of  the  sandy 
hills,  and  at  other  times  meandered  between  low 
banks,  generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant 
with  blossoms.  Some  points  presented  views  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  —  the  mad  rushing  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  the  song  and  sight  of  birds, 
the  overhanging  foliage,  and  glimpses  of  the 
mountains  far  over  the  plain,  and  here  and  there 
a  gurgling  rivulet  pouring  its  tribute  of  crystal 
water  into  the  now  muddy  Jordan.  The  western 
shore  was  peculiar  from  the  high  calcareous  lime- 
stone hills,  which  form  a  barrier  to  the  stream 
when  swollen  by  the  efflux  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring ;  while  the  left 
or  eastern  bank  was  low,  fringed  with  tamarisk 
and  willow,  and  occasionally  a  thicket  of  lofty 
cane,  and  tangled  masses  of  shrubs  and  creeping 
plants,  giving  it  the  character  of  a  jungle.  At 
one  place  we  saw  the  fresh  track  of  a  tiger  [nimr 
or  cheetah  ?]  on  the  low  clayey  margin,  where  he 
had  come  to  drink.  At  another  time  as  we  passed 
his  lair,  a  wild  boar  started  with  a  savage  grunt 
and  dashed  into  the  thicket;  but  for  some  momenta 
we  traced  his  pathway  by  the  shaking  cane  and 
the  crashing  sound  of  breaking  branches.  .  .  . 
Many  islands,  some  fairy-like,  and  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  others  mere  sandbars  and 
sedimentary  deposits,  intercepted  the  course  of 
the  river,  but  were  beautiful  features  in  the  grand 
monotony  of  the  shores — the  regular  and  almost 
unvaried  scene  of  the  high-banked  alluvial  deposit 
and  sandhills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low 
swamp -like  shore,  covered  to  the  water's  edge 
with  the  tamarisk,  the  willow,  and  the  thick  high 
cane,  would  have  been  fatiguing  without  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  sandbanks  and  verdant 
islands.  High  up  in  the  sand  bluffs  the  cliff 
swallow  chattered  from  his  nest  in  the  hollow,  or 
darted  about  in  the  bright  sunshine  in  pursuit  of 
the  gnat  and  the  water  fly '  (Lynch,  Narrative,  pp. 
211-215). 

The  Plaint.  —  The  words  principally  used  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  portions  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  'ar&bsh,  midbar,  deedr,  gSUdth,  jethx- 
mon,  sadeh,  shldemdth,  bik'ah. 

The  'Ar&bah.  Without  the  definite  article 
'Ar&b&h  refers  to  any  desert  or  wilderness ;  bat 
with  the  definite  article  it  is  used  only  for  that  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  which  is  a  desert  extending 
from  some  miles  above  Jericho  to  'Akabah,  and  in- 
cluding the  Salt  Sea,  which  is  often  called  'the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah '  (Dt  3"  4*  Jos  3M  12»).  It  is 
used  21  times  in  this  extended  sense,  and  is 
usually  tr*  in  AV  '  the  plain '  or  '  the  plains ' : 
in  RV  it  is  invariably  tr*  'the  Arabah.'  In  the 
plural  VarSboth)  it  occurs  19  times  in  the  his- 
torical books,  and  with  one  exception  it  refers  to 
a  definite  spot,  viz.  the  uncultivated  land  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  the  steppes  of 
Jericho  (Jos  4U  etc.),  or  the  steppes  of  Moab  (Nn 
22,  etc.).  The  exceptional  case  is  2  S  15",  tin  in 
AV  as '  the  plain  of  the  wilderness.'  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  KV,  '  the  fords  of  the  wilderness,' 
is  correct  (reading  map,  not  m-y).   See  Arabah. 

Midbdr,  '  wilderness '  (pasture  land).  With  the 
article  this  word  is  generally  used  for  the  wilder- 
ness of  Arabia,  but  sometimes  for  tracts  of  pasture 
land  about  Palestine,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
wilderness  or  pasture  country  east  of  Jerusalem; 
and  the  passing  to  it  is  'the  way  of  the  wilder 
n«w '  t.lo*  «>»-  »  16»,  Jg  11°  20°.  2  S  15*- »  17"). 
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Ciccfir,  '  round,' '  circle,'  a  tract  of  country  (when 
the  article  is  generally  used).  The  word  is  used 
for  denoting — (a)  the  floor  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  Jordan  runs,  with  reference  to  the  culti- 
vated parts  ;  (6)  the  oasis  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  around  the  cities  of 
the  Plain.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  used  6  times. 
In  2  S  18s*  it  is  used  to  denote  the  direction  taken 
by  Ahimaaz '  by  the  way  of  the  plain.'  In  1 K  7", 
2  Ch  4"  it  refers  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  where 
was  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zeredah. 
In  Neh  3a  12*  it  refers  to  the  country  about  Jeru- 
salem, '  men  of  the  plain.'  In  its  restricted  sense  it 
is  used  8  times  to  denote  the  oasis  where  the  cities 
of  the  Plain  were  situated,  Gn  13w  19",  Dt  84». 

GilUdth,  'circle,'  is  used  to  denote  the  borders 
of  Jordan  in  two  cases.  Jos  221*- 11  (see  Geliloth). 

Jlshxmon,  '  wilderness,'  refers  to  a  wilderness 
generally,  and  not  to  any  particular  portion  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  so  far  as  can  be  judged  (see, 
however,  Dillm.  on  Nu  33s  and  art.  Jeshimon). 

Sddeh,  'field,'  is  generally  used  to  denote  culti- 
vated ground.  It  is  used  for  the  '  field  of  Moab,' 
Gn  36*,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  or  upper  levels.  Stanley  (SP  491) 
suggests  that  the  '  Vale  of  Siddim '  is  the  '  valley 
of  the  cultivated  fields.' 

ShSdemoth,  'fields,'  is  used  for  highly  cultivated 
ground.  The  <  fields  of  Gomorrah,'  Dt  32";  of 
Kidron,  2  K  23* ;  of  Heshbon,  Is  16". 

Bik'ah,  a  broad  plain  between  two  mountain 
ranges,  like  that  of  Code-Syria.  It  is  used  once  in 
apposition  with  cicc&r,  '  the  Round,  even  the  plain 
(nyp?)  of  Jericho '  (Dt  34*).  '  All  the  region  round 
about  Jordan '  (Mt  3s,  Lk  3')  does  not  appear  to 
be  capable  of  geographical  location. 

Tributaries  of  the  Jordan. — From  the  west  (1) 
the  Wddy  el-Bireh,  rising  about  Tabor,  a  moun- 
tain torrent ;  (2)  Nahr  el-JalHd,  which  rises  near 
Jezreel  (260  ft.),  and  passes  down  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon  past  Beisan  to  the  Jordan.  This  is 
the  valley  by  which  the  inland  sea  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan  would  have  been  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  after  the  connexion  by  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah  was  cut  off,  supposing  that  the  rise  of  the 
ground  was  uniform.  (3)  The  Wddy  Fdrah,  which 
rises  on  the  east  of  Ebal  and  Genzim,  flows  in  a 
beautiful  perennial  stream,  fringed  with  oleanders, 
to  the  Jordan.  The  springs  about  the  plain  of 
Beisan  and  the  Wddy  et-M&leh — the  wadis  Fuseil, 
el-Aujch,  en-Nweimen,  and  el-Kelt — run  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year. 

On  the  east  are  (1)  the  Sherfat  tl-MandMr,  Jar- 
muk,  or  Hieromax,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan 
pant  Gadara  and  the  hot  springs  of  Amatha,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, bat  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  large  river,  running  through  a  deep  gorge 
into  the  Jordan,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  Hauran. 
(2)  The  Wddy  el- Arab,  a  mountain  torrent,  the 
Nahr  es-Zerlfa  or  Jabbok,  which  rises  at  'Amman 
(Philadelphia),  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  near  Jisr 
ed-Damieh.  (3)  The  wadis  Nimrtn,  Kafrein,  and 
ffesbdn,  the  last  of  which  rises  in  the  hills  near 
Heshbon. 

Communication  Roads,  bridges,  and  fords. 

There  is  an  ancient  road  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Jordan  which,  apparently  coming  from  Jeru- 
salem, passes  Neby  Mftsa  near  the  north-western 
end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  passes  'Aim  es-Sultdn 
(Jericho)  and  Fuseil  (Phasaelus),  near  which  place 
one  branch  passes  to  the  west  up  Wddy  Kerdd  to 
Nabl4s  (Shechem),  and  the  other  skirts  Kurn 
Surdbeh  to  the  east,  and  at  Tell  el-'Abied  again 
divides,  one  branch  to  the  west  going  up  Wddy 
Fdrah  to  Nablds,  the  other  passing  along  the  Umm 
ed-Deraj,  a  steep  and  rocky  ascent  just  above  the 
Jordan,  passes  through  Beisan,  and,  keeping  near 


to  the  Jordan,  skirts  the  L.  Tiberias  to  the  village 
Tabariya  (Tiberias).  At  Khan  el-Kerak  there  is 
a  ruin  which  was  a  fort  protecting  the  lake  district, 
at  Jisr  Mij&mia  a  branch  of  this  road  crosses  the 
Jordan  and  goes  through  Gadara  to  the  Haurdn, 
and  another  branch  to  Irbed,  and  probably  to 
Jerasa.  This  is  a  Roman  road,  and  the  old  founda- 
tion stones  and  pavement  are  visible  in  many 
parts. 

A  good  road  from  Akka  passes  down  the  Sahel 
el-Ahma,  and,  emerging  by  the  pass  at  its  mouth 
on  to  the  Jordan,  crosses  at  the  Jisr  es-Sidd  a 
little  below  L.  Tiberias  and  passes  east  to  the 
Haurdn;  it  is  used  by  the  Bedawta  and  Druses 
to  bring  barley  to  Akka  by  camel.  A  branch  of 
this  road  also  on  crossing  the  Jordan  to  the  east 
runs  down  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
Gh6r,  and  passing  Fdhil  (Pella)  crosses  the  Zerka 
at  a  point  where  it  is  a  foaming  torrent,  goes  to 
Nimrtn,  and  thence  by  Kafrein  to  ffesbdn. 

The  road  along  the  coast  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias 
also  crosses  the  Jordan  near  Tarichaea,  where  there 
is  a  ruined  bridge,  and  passes  up  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  and  also  by  a  great  Roman  road  to  Hippos 
and  the  north-east.  The  Jisr  Mij&mia  is  6  miles 
south  of  L.  Tiberias,  the  point  where  the  old  im- 
portant Roman  road  from  Nablus  and  Beisan  to 
Damascus  crosses  the  Jordan:  it  has  one  large 
pointed  arch  and  three  small  ones. 

At  Jisr  Damieh,  below  the  junction  of  the  Jordan 
and  Zerka,  the  road  from  Neapolis  (Shechem)  runs 
to  es-SaH,  Amman  (Philadelphia),  and  the  east. 
This  bridge  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
(one  arch),  but  the  Jordan  has  left  it  and  now. 
passes  down  another  portion  of  the  Z6r  ;  here  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  change  in  direction  of  the 
river  in  a  few  hundred  years.  This  bridge  is  said 
by  Conder  to  be  Saracenic:  it  appears  to  nave  been 
originally  of  Roman  work,  with  extensive  repairs 
by  Moslems  or  Crusaders.  On  the  east  side  the 
bank  is  quite  low,  and  the  wide  flat  at  that  point 
is  often  overflowed;  hence  a  causeway  at  great 
expense  and  labour  has  been  made  across  the  low 
ground.  450  ft.  of  this  causeway  on  the  eastern 
side  still  remains,  supported  on  arches  of  which 
nine  still  exist.  The  bridge  itself  could  not  have 
been  less  than  100  ft.  in  length  (PEFSt,  1879, 139). 

No  remains  of  bridges  mark  the  old  roads  from 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  but 
there  are  still  the  remains  of  the  roads  which 
now  cross  to  Nimrtn  by  the  el-Mandesi  and  Umm 
EnkMla  fords  to  Kafrein  and  ffesbdn  by  the 
el-Ghdraniyeh  ford,  and  to  ffesbdn  and  the  east  of 
Salt  Sea  by  the  Makhadet  ffajlah  ford.  These 
are  the  principal  fords  in  the  southern  25  miles  of 
the  Jordan's  course.  In  the  40  miles  to  the  north 
there  are  enumerated  no  fewer  than  fifty  fords: 
probably  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  more  stony 
character  of  the  Jordan  bottom  in  the  northern 
portion.  Molyneux  says  of  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  (p.  115) :  '  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  places  where  we 
might  have  walked  across  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones.'  This  must 
have  been  during  a  very  dry  season. 

Climate  :  Fauna  and  Flora.  —  For  many 
years  past,  meteorological  observations  have  been 
taken  at  various  points  in  Palestine,  and  have 
been  tabulated  and  commented  on  annually  by 
Glaisher.  There  are  three  distinctive  climates  in 
Palestine :  (1)  that  of  the  seashore,  which  corre- 
sponds to  other  Mediterranean  climates  in  similar 
latitude ;  (2)  that  of  the  hill-country,  which  is 
more  hot  and  oppressive  than  the  hill-country  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Arabian  Desert  on  south  and  east; 
and  (3)  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Salt 
Sea. 
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The  climate  of  the  hill -country,  Jerusalem  for 
example,  is  pleasant  in  the  winter,  but  hot  and 
trying  for  six  months  in  the  summer.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem  the 
temperature  day  after  day  will  for  two  or  three 
hours  reach  104  F.,  and  it  sometimes  does  not  go 
below  80°  F.  all  night.  The  published  returns,  how- 
ever, give  much  lower  readings  in  the  air,  with  a 
mean  temperature  for  August  of  75°  F.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  in  summer-time  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, the  temperature  being  110°  F.  after  sunset, 
and  scarcely  failing  daring  the  night  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  rocks  with  a  southern  aspect.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  the  temperature 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  is  very  pleasant,  hot  in  the 
daytime  and  cool  at  night,  often  going  down  to 
tO  F.  except  close  to  the  Salt  Sea.  Much  depends, 
however,  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  the 
month  of  March  there  is  often  snow  on  the  hills. 
The  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  tropical ;  that 
of  the  region  of  the  Salt  Sea  is  equatorial,  prob- 
ably the  most  heated  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  de- 
pressed character  of  the  plain,  hemmed  in  east 
and  west  by  high  mountains.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  elevation  between  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hermon  and  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  of  over 
10,000  ft.,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  and 
of  climate  allows  of  a  great  variety  of  animal  life. 
That  on  the  seashore  generally  is  Mediterranean, 
while  that  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts,  is  principally  Ethiopian  or  Indian, 
though  these  parts  are  cut  off  from  each  other  by 
the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  following  observations  concerning  life  in 
the  Jordan  Valley  are  extracted  principally  from 
SWP,  Fauna  and  Flora  (Tristram).  Here  is  a 
patch  of  tropical  character,  containing  southern 
forms  so  peculiar  and  unique  that  their  presence 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  existing  causes  or 
other  transporting  influences.  As  it  has  been 
found  by  Humboldt  that  zones  of  elevation  on 
mountains  correspond  to  parallels  of  latitude,  so 
here  we  find  a  zone  of  depression,  the  only  one 
known  to  us,  producing  similar  phenomena,  and 
exhibiting  in  generic  correspondence  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  much  lower  latitudes :  an  Ethiopian  flora 
identical  with  that  now  existing  in  Ethiopian 
regions  in  the  midst  of  a  Mediterranean  district. 

Tristram  considers  that  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Arabia  Petrsea  must  have  emerged  from  the  Mio- 
cene ocean  while  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  the  bed  of  a  Miocene  sea,  and  that  during  this 
period  Palestine  was  connected  with  Ethiopia ; 
that  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  the 
Jordan  basin  formed  the  northernmost  of  a  long 
system  of  fresh-water  lakes,  extending  from  north 
to  south,  of  which,  perhaps  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  epoch,  the  Red  Sea  and  Nile  basin,  Nyanxa, 
Nyassa,  and  Tanganyika  lakes  were  members. 

During  that  warm  period,  fluviatile  ichthyologi- 
cal  fauna  were  developed  suitable  to  its  then  condi- 
tions, consisting  of  representative  and  perhaps 
frequently  identical  species,  thronghout  the  area 
under  consideration.  The  advent  of  the  Glacial 
period  was,  like  its  close,  gradual,  and,  while  many 
species  may  have  perished,  the  hardiest  would 
have  survived,  and  have  gradually  modified 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  But  however 
severe  the  climate  may  have  been,  that  of  the 
Lebanon  with  its  glaciers  probably  corresponding 
to  the  Alps  at  a  proportional  elevation  (due  re- 
gard being  had  to  latitude),  the  fissure  of  the  Jordan 
lay,  as  we  know,  as  much  depressed  as  at  present, 
and  there  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  warm 
temperature  in  its  waters  in  which  the  existing 
ichthyologies!  fauna  could  survive. 

According  to  Slater's  definition  of  boundary  lines 
laid  before  the  Linntean  Society  in  1868,  Palestine 


forms  an  extreme  southern  province  of  the  Palsy 
arctic  region.  An  analysis  of  each  class  of  itr 
fauna  ana  of  its  phanerogamic  flora  shows  that 
while  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  species  in 
all  cases  belong  to  the  Pakearctic  region,  there  U 
in  each  class  a  group  of  exceptions  and  peculiar 
forms  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  region,  and 
the  presence  of  many  of  which  cannot  be  explained 
merely  by  the  fact  of  the  PaUearctio  infringing  on 
the  Ethiopian  region,  and  not  very  distantly  on 
the  Indian,  but  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
only  by  reference  to  the  geological  history  of  the 
country.  These  species  are  almost  all  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  area  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead 
Sea  basin. 

Of  the  mammalia,  66  are  Palsearotic,  34  Ethio- 
pian, 16  Indian,  and  13  peculiar  out  of  118.  The 
Indian  include  9  which  are  also  Ethiopian,  and 
the  Ethiopian  9  which  are  equally  Indian.  Of  the 
13  peculiar  forms,  3  are  modifications  of  Pakearctic 
types  and  6  are  Ethiopian  in  their  character.  One 
species,  Lepus  judaas,  the  hare  of  the  Dead  Sea 
basin,  differs  from  either  the  European  or  Syrian 
species  in  the  form  of  its  skull.  The  Hyrax 
tyriacut  belongs  to  a  strictly  Ethiopian  genus,  and 
no  theory  of  immigration  or  dispersion  can  account 
for  its  presence.  Fish  of  small  size  abound  in  the 
Jordan  and  its  tributaries  down  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Salt  Sea  j  they  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  many 
of  the  species  of  the  Nile,  though  with  far  less 
admixture  of  species  than  is  found  in  other  rivers 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Out  of  35  species, 
2  are  Nilotic,  1  Mediterranean,  7  common  to  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  10  common  to  Syria  and  the 
Damascus  lakes,  and  16  peculiar  to  the  Jordan. 
There  is  a  great  affinity  between  these  fish  and 
those  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa. 
These  fishes  probably  date  from  the  earliest  times 
after  the  elevation  of  the  country  above  the  Eocene 
ocean,  and  they  form  a  group  more  distinct  and 
divergent  from  that  of  the  surrounding  region  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  existing  life. 
The  affinity  is  very  close  to  the  forms  of  the  rivers 
and  fresh-water  lakes  of  east  Africa,  even  as  far 
south  as  the  Zambesi ;  but  while  the  genera  are  the 
same,  the  species  are  rather  representative  than 
identical.  The  solution  lies  in  the  theory  of  the 
Jordan  basin  having  been  one  of  a  system  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  extending  from  north  to  south  as 
already  proposed.  There  are  no  fish  in  the  Salt 
Sea. 

The  Avifauna  of  Palestine,  out  of  348  known 
species,  present  271  Pakearctio,  40  Ethiopian  (10  of 
these  also  Indian),  7  Indian,  and  SO  peculiar  to 
Syria.  But  they  are  not  equally  diffused  over  the 
Whole  area.  The  Pakearctic  species  almost  all 
belong  to  the  coast  area,  and  the  highlands  east 
and  west  of  Jordan,  while  the  Ethiopian  and 
Indian  types  are  almost  exclusively  oon  fined  to  the 
deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  winter  migrants, 
affords  us  very  few  Pakearctic  species.  There  are 
11  species  belonging  to  as  many  different  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin,  and 
not  yet  traced  beyond  its  limits.  Some  of  these 
belong  to  genera  exclusively  Ethiopian,  most  of 
them  common  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions. 
The  avifauna  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin  is 
decidedly  distinct  and  typical  in  its  species,  reveal- 
ing sometimes  Indian,  more  generally  Africaa 
affinities. 

Of  the  3000  species  of  phanerogamic  plants,  the 
larger  proportion  consists  of  the  common  Medi- 
terranean forms.  Sir  J.  Hooker  has  remarked  that 
though  a  vast  number  are  common  to  the  whole 
country,  yet  there  is  a  great  and  decided  differ- 
ence between  the  floras  of  such  localities  as  the  topi 
of  (1)  Lebanon,  (2)Carmel,  and  (3)  the  hills  border- 
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ing  the  Jordan.  Of  162  species  of  plants  in  Wddy 
Zuweireh  (S.W.  comer  of  Dead  Sea),  27  are  common 
European  forms  extending  to  Northern  India,  the 
remaining  136  are  African.  Although  the  Dead  Sea 
flora  bears  a  very  strong  general  similarity  to  that 
of  Arabia  Petreea,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  distinctness  from  the  adjacent  floras  of  the  same 
latitudes  east  and  west  of  it. 

In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  Cyperus  papyrus  is 
locally  abundant,  and  oovers  many  acres  in  the 
marshes  of  Huleh,  though  long  since  extinct  in 
Egypt,  and  not  known  in  Africa  farther  north  than 
on  the  White  Nile,  lat.  7°  N.  Calotropis  procera 
and  Salvadora  pertica  are  never  found  except  close 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  at  En-gedi,  Safieh,  and  Seisaban, 
and  are  separated  by  many  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude  from  their  other  known  habitats. 

The  flora  of  the  Salt  Sea  area  is  remarkable  for  a 
small  average  number  of  species  distributed  through 
a  large  number  of  orders.  We  may  infer  that  in 
this  borderland  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the 
more  hardy  and  accommodating  plants  of  each  area 
hold  their  own,  while  those  more  readily  affected  by 
variation  of  soil  or  climate  disappear. 

The  following  plants  and  trees  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  most  common :  the  Zyzyphus  Spina 
Christi,  or  nubk  or  ddm  tree  of  the  Arabs  (which 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  '  wait  a  bit '  bushes  of 
South  Africa  in  its  power  of  detaining  the  unwary 
traveller).  It  has  a  small  sub-acid  fruit  like  a 
thorn  apple,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The 
Ketm  or  Genista  Mostem,  broom  plant,  grows  freely 
on  the  plain.  There  is  also  the  Balanites  digyp- 
tiaca,  a  thorny  tree  with  large  olive-like  fruit, 
which  affords  the  oil  called  zukkUm  or  Zuk  by 
the  Arabs,  supposed  to  be  balm  of  Gilead,  and 
sold  to  the  pilgrims  as  snch.  It  is  highly  prized 
among  Arabs  and  pilgrims  as  a  remedy  for  wounds 
or  bruises ;  the  latter  call  it '  Zaccheus  oil '  (BRP*  i. 
660).  The  castor-oil  plant  and  the  oleander  flourish 
about  Jericho.  Tamarisks  grow  everywhere,  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the  dry  desert ;  and 
the  Agnus  Casti,  a  large  flowering  bamboo.  The 
acacia  tree  grows  in  great  variety,  also  the  Populus 
Euphratica  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  caper 
plant  hangs  down  from  the  rocks,  with  its  deli- 
cate white  blossoms,  and  the  Solanum  Sodomceum 
or  Dead  Sea  apple,  with  its  bright  yellow  fruit,  is 
very  conspicuous.  Numbers  of  thoroughly  tropical 
plants  and  trees  abound — the  Zygopnyltum  cocci- 
neum,  Bcerhavia,  Indigofira  ;  also  on  the  shore  of 
the  Salt  Sea  the  Calotropis  procera  {'bsher  among 
Arabs),  a  beautiful  green  fruit  the  size  of  a  peach, 
with  nothing  inside  but  the  silky  coma  of  the 
seeds;  it  reaches  a  height  of  15  ft.,  and  grows 
freely  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Arabia  Felix. 

The  principal  larger  wild  animals  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  the  jackal,  fox,  hyaena,  boar,  ibex 
(beden),  and  leopard.  The  leopard  {nimr,  felis 
pardus)  is  found  in  the  Jordan  jungle ;  the  writer 
sent  one  to  England  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
in  1867.  The  cheetah  {felis jubata)  is  found  vnong 
the  hills,  and  is  tamed  by  the  Moslems  of  Syria  and 
used  in  hunting  gazelles.  Lions  are  saia  not  to 
exist  in  Palestine,  though  they  are  found  not  far 
to  the  east  in  the  desert  and  in  the  jungle  of  the 
Euphrates.  They  are  still,  however,  supposed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  pay  visits 
periodically  to  the  neighbourhood;  and  in  1869, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  four  children,  one  by  one,  at 
the  village  of  Burkush,  search  was  made  for  the 
supposed  lion  by  the  inhabitants  without  avail 
{PEFSt,  1870,  226).  The  lion  coming  up  from 
the  thickets  of  the  Jordan  is  spoken  of  in  Jer  49" 
60". 

The  birds  in  the  Jordan  Valley  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  time  of  year,  those  of  the  hill- 
country  being  driven  down  there  for  a  short  time  in 


the  cold  season.  During  a  winter  visit  of  Chichestei 
Hart  (PEFSt,  1879,  286),  the  following  were  seen 
at  Jericho :  a  few  sun  birds,  '  hopping  thrush,' 
shrikes,  palm  dove,  collared  turtle,  English  robins, 
jays,  chaffinches,  wheatears,  blackbirds,  wagtails. 
The  larger  birds,  such  as  eagles,  vultures,  bustards, 
flamingoes,  water  birds  of  various  kinds,  belong  to 
Palestine  or  to  a  larger  area,  and  not  particularly 
to  the  Jordan  Valley. 

A  review  of  the  botany  as  well  as  the  zoology  of 
the  Jordan  basin  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  in 
this  isolated  spot, comprising  but  a  few  square  miles, 
a  series  of  forms  of  life  are  found  differing  decidedly 
from  the  species  of  the  surrounding  region,  to  which 
they  never  extend,  and  bearing  a  strong  affinity  to 
the  Ethiopian  region,  with  a  trace  of  Indian 
admixture. 

Cultivation. — The  plains  about  Lake  Huleh  are 
highly  cultivated,  and  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  sesame,  ana  even  rice.  The 
plains  about  L.  Tiberias  wave  with  corn,  and  the 
plains  of  Beisan  and  valley  of  Jezreel  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  stand  thick  with  corn  or  indigo. 
Stunted  palms  grow  wild,  but  no  large  ones  now 
exist,  except  the  single  large  date  palm  at  Jericho. 
There  are  many  cucumber  and  vegetable-marrow 
gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  irrigated  by  foun- 
tains. In  the  Z6r,  barley  and  simsim  flourish.  The 
olive,  tigs,  bananas,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
grapes,  millet  (dhurah),  cotton,  indigo,  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  marrows  are  cultivated  at  Jericho, 
and  the  soil  for  miles  around  if  supplied  with  water 
is  yet,  as  of  old,  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation  : 
all  that  is  wanted  is  irrigation  and  weeding.  The 
harvest  in  the  Jordan  Valley  is  fully  a  month  in 
advance  of  that  in  the  highlands. 

Jordan  as  a  Boundary.  —  Stanley  remarks 
{Sin.  and  Pal.  286) :  '  The  tropical  temperature  to 
which  its  whole  plain  is  thus  exposed,  whilst  calling 
out  into  almost  unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegeta- 
tion receives  the  life-giving  touch  of  its  waters, 
withers  up  every  particle  of  verdure  that  is  found 
beyond  their  reach.  As  a  separation  of  Israel  from 
the  surrounding  country,  as  a  boundary  between 
the  two  main  divisions  of  the  tribes,  as  an  image 
of  water  in  a  dry  und  thirsty  soil,  it  played  an 
important  part;  but  not  as  the  scene  of  great 
events  or  the  seat  of  great  cities.  Its  contact  with 
the  history  of  the  people  is  exceptional,  not 
ordinary,  confined  to  rare  and  remote  occasions,  the 
more  remarkable  from  their  very  rarity.'  This  is 
the  general  view  taken  at  the  present  day,  with 
Palestine  under  a  feeble  government  and  an  ener- 
vated race  inhabiting  the  Jordan  Valley.  The 
valley  was,  however,  once '  well  watered  everywhere 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  like  the  land  of 
Egypt,'  and  this  may  very  well  occur  again  under 
a  stable  government  and  a  more  energetic  race  of 
people.  The  levels  about  Jericho  and  Kafrein  are 
about  200  ft.  below  that  of  Lake  Tiberias,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  Jordan  Valley  might  be  irrigated 
by  the  Jordan  waters  if  the  matter  were  taken  in 
hand  as  a  Syrisji  national  enterprise. 

The  terms  'this  side  Jordan,'  or  'the  other 
side  Jordan,'  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
early  history,  denoting  that  the  Jordan  was  re- 
garded as  a  physical  feature  of  demarcation  or 
boundary.  The  original  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  was  to  reach  'unto  the  side  of  the  sea  of 
Chinnereth  eastward.  And  the  boundary  shall 
go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the  extremity  snail  be 
at  the  Salt  Sea'  (Nu  34").  But  the  tribes  of 
Keaben  and  God  and  half  Monosseh  saw  that  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  now,  was  good  for 
cattle,  and  they  acquired  their  inheritance  there 
(Nu  32M),  outside  the  Promised  Land,  on  condition 
of  going  armed  over  Jordan  and  fully  assisting  the 
people  of  Israel  to  conquer  the  land.   On  the  com 
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pletion  of  this  work  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  eastern  side  with  a  blessing,  after  building 
an  altar  by  Jordan,  '  a  great  altar  to  see,'  that 
might  be  a  witness  between  them  that  they  were 
one  people,  and  that  the  tribes  living  west  of 
Jordan  should  not  in  the  future  say  to  those  on  the 
east,  *  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  ?  for  the  Lord  hath  made  Jordan  a  boundary 
between  as  and  you,  ye  children  of  Reuben  and 
children  of  Gad '  (Jos  221M-).    See  Ed. 

The  Cities  of  the  Plain.— The  earliest  account 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  describes  it  as  very  different 
in  appearance  from  its  aspect  at  the  present  time. 
From  the  high  ground  near  Bethel,  '  Lot  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  [ciccdr)  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  w=ll  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
thou  contest  into  Zoar.  So  Lot  chose  him  all  the 
Plain  of  Jordan ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east'  (Gn  IS""-). 
This  would  indicate  a  position  for  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  as  proposed 
by  Sir  George  Grove.  The  Arab  geographers,  how- 
ever, place  these  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Salt  Sea ;  and  recently  M.  Clermont-Ganneau 
\PEFSt,  1886)  has  taken  the  same  view,  giving 
identifications  for  the  several  cities  (see  Sodom). 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (Judaa)  in  relating 
that  Judtea  is  full  of  fire,  places  these  cities  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Salt  Sea  within  a  radius  of  60 
stadia,  close  to  Masada,  and  refers  to  the  rocks  there 
bearing  the  marks  of  tire,  with  a  soil  like  ashes, 
pitch  falling  in  drops  from  the  rocks,  rivers  boiling 
up  and  emitting  a  fetid  odour  to  a  great  distance  ; 
dwellings  in  every  direction  overthrown, — a  de- 
scription very  suitable  to  this  spot  at  the  present 
day,  where  there  are  hot  sulphur  springs  and  every 
appearance  of  volcanic  energy  near  at  hand.  Strabo 
describes  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  as  due  to 
shocks  of  earthquake,  eruptions  of  flames,  and  hot 
springs,  containing  asphaltus  and  sulphur,  causing 
the  lake  to  break  its  bounds  and  the  rocks  to  take 
fire.  Josephus  states  that  the  country  of  Sodom 
bordered  upon  the  Lake  Asphaltitis  (Salt  Sea),  and 
that  the  cities  were  burnt  by  lightning,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  are  still  the  remainders  of 
that  divine  fire,  and  that  the  traces  of  the  five  cities 
are  still  to  be  seen  (BJ IV.  viii.  4 ;  V.  xiii.  6 ;  Tac. 
Bitt.  v.  6 ;  Diod.  ii.  48,  xix.  08 ;  Curt  v.  16).  He 
would  appear  {BJ  IV.  viii.  2)  to  place  Sodom  at 
the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  near  '  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Asphaltitis  southward,'  and  to  place 
Somorrhon  (Gomorrah?)  on  the  eastern  side,  on 
the  bounds  of  Petra  in  Arabia.  Sir  W.  Dawson 
(Egypt  and  Syria)  supposes  that  the  overthrow  of 
these  cities  may  have  been  due  to  underground 
reservoirs  of  inflammable  gases,  and  petroleum  escap- 
ing through  a  fissure  along  an  old  line  of  '  fault' 
causing  bitumen  and  sulphur  to  rain  upon  the 
cities.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  overthrow 
of  these  cities  was  accompanied  by  any  earthquake 
or  displacement  of  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  (Gn 
14*-  *•  ™),  though  the  passage '  in  the  vale  of  Siddun, 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea,'  would  appear  ambiguous. 
The  reference  to  the  whole  land  which '  is  brimstone, 
and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor 
burneth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein,  like  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom '  (Dt  29"),  etc.,  would  appear 
to  apply  more  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea 
than  the  generally  accepted  site  on  the  northern 
end.  Assuming,  however,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance affecting  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  physical  effect  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  arid  plains  in  lieu  of  the  well- watered 
district  which  existed  previously  may  not  have 
seriously  affected  the  fertility  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
It  is  known  that  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  varies 
yearly  many  feet,  according  to  the  rainfall  in  the 


adjacent  district,  as  is  attested  by  the  lines  of 
driftwood  which  can  be  seen  at  successive  levels 
around  the  Salt  Sea.  A  change  from  moisture 
to  dryness  over  a  large  area  in  the  valley  would 
essentially  affect  the  surrounding  country,  and 
reduce  the  rainfall,  lower  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  expose  more  and  more  dry  soil.  Now,  supposing 
the  effects  of  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  resulted  in  a  fall  of  50  ft.  in  the  level  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
the  whole  of  the  mud  flat  at  the  south  of  the  Salt 
Sea  for  about  10  miles  (Anderson,  Official  Report, 
p.  182)  would  have  been  covered  with  water,  also  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lisan  and 
the  low-lying  portions  of  the  shore  on  the  western 
side,  while  to  the  north  the  Z6r  would  have  been 
covered  over  nearly  as  far  as  the  Makhadet  Hailah. 
If  this  is  so,  the  area  over  whioh  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  can  be  found  is  very  much  circumscribed 
(Anderson,  Official  Report,  p.  182).  Assuming  that 
the  cities  of  the  Plain  were  situated  at  the  N.E.  end 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  it  is  suggested  {PEFSt,  1879,  144) 
that  the  following  telU  on  the  Abel-ahittim  plain 
were  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  :  (1)  Tell  Kafrein 
(Abel  or  Abila),  (2)  Tell  er-Rama  (Beth-ramtha  or 
Beth-haran,  Julias  or  Livias),  (3)  Suweimeh  (Beth- 
jesimoth  or  Besimoth),  (4)  Tell  el-Hamman,  (5)  Tell 
Ektanu  ('the  little  one,'  or  Zoar).  Ganneau 
(PEFSt,  1886),  however,  identifies  Jebel  Utdum  as 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah  with  'Ain  Ghana- ,  at  the 
entrance  of  Wddy  Ghamr,  about  20  leagues  south 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  Zoar  in  Wddy  et-Safi.  This 
would  appear  closely  to  agree  with  the  traditional 
sites  given  by  Josephus,  already  mentioned. 

Passages  of  the  Jordan.— It  was  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Jordan  that  Abram 
(Gn  14UL),  in  his  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer,  came  up 
with  him  at  Laish  (Dan),  and  rescued  his  kinsman 
Lot. 

The  first  record  of  a  passage  of  the  Jordan  is 
that  by  Jacob  (Gn  32").  On  the  return  journey 
(Gn  33")  he  crosses  on  his  road  from  Saccoth  to 
Shalem  (RVm  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
R  V  '  in  peace '  is  the  correct  translation),  a  city  of 
Shechem ;  but  as  Saccoth  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified,  the  ford  of  passage  cannot  be  conjectured. 
The  passage  of  Elijah  (2  K  2>)  and  the  return  of 
Elisha  (2M)  over  the  Jordan  took  place  over  against 
Jericho ;  but  there  is  nothing  further  to  indicate 
the  position,  though  there  is  a  traditional  spot  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  from  which  the  ascent  of  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  been  made.  The  point  of  the 
Jordan  where  David  crossed  when  waning  against 
Helam  (2  S  10")  also  cannot  be  conjectured. 
Again,  when  a  fugitive  to  Mahanaim  (2  S  16"  17" 
19"),  he  probably  escaped  by  the  quickest  route 
over  the  Jordan ;  but  this  depended  upon  the  road 
he  took  from  Jerusalem,  and  whether  he  wished 
to  avoid  Jericho.  The  two  fords  which  would  be 
most  suitable  would  be  that  of  el-Ghoranryeh, 
whioh  would  necessitate  his  passing  by  Jericho, 
and  the  Makhadet  Hajlah  ford,  which  he  could 
have  reached  by  the  road  passing  the  present  M. 
Neby  Mdta. 

The  number  of  fords  between  Jisr  Damieh  and 
Lake  Tiberias  exceeds  60,  and  it  would  be  futile 
to  suggest  any  particular  one  which  may  have 
been  used  in  that  portion  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
passings  over  between  the  east  and  west  There 
was  the  ford  or  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  12"-), 
taken  by  the  Gileadites,  when  the  Ephraimitea 
were  discovered  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
'Shibboleth.'  There  was  Beth-barah  ('even 
Jordan,'  RV),  which  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  7")  took 
possession  of  when  they  slew  the  Midianites,  and 
which  may  be  the  ford  'Abarah  discovered  by 
Conder  (SWP  iL  89).  The  occurrence  probably 
took  place  near  this  ford,  aa  'Ain  el-Helvxtk  ( Abel- 
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meholah)  is  on  the  southern  end  of  the  plain  of 
Beisan  (Bethshean). 

Pottage  of  the  children  of  Israel  over  Jordan. — 
This  is  the  most  important  event  recorded  in  the 
Bible  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 
The  people  were  gathered  together  in  the  plains 
(draboth)  of  Moab  extending  from  Abel-shittim 
('  the  meadow  of  *he  acacia '),  now  probably 
Kafrein,  to  Beth-jesimoth  (' house  of  the  wastes'), 
now  probably  'Am  Suweimeh  near  the  Salt  Sea 
(Nn  33**).  And  they  came  to  Jordan  and  lodged 
there  for  three  days.  The  plains  of  Moab,  where 
they  had  been  staying,  were  from  200  to  400  ft. 
above  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  for  the  last  three  days  was  probably  some- 
what on  a  lower  level,  but  certainly  not  the  Z6r 
or  lower  terrace  of  the  Jordan  as  it  was  in  flood, 
'overflowing  all  his  banks  at  the  time  of  the 
barley  harvest'  (Jos  3"-),  probably  about  the 
month  of  April.  The  description  states  that 
the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  np  upon  a  heap  very  far  from  the  city  of 
Adam,  that  is,  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  even 
the  Salt  Sea,  were  wholly  cut  off  (Jos  3").  The 
BV  has  '  at  Adam,'  and  Stanley  (304  note)  has 
'  high  up  the  river,  very  far,  in  Adam,  the  city 
which  is  beside  Zaretan.'  The  site  of  Adam  is  not 
sufficiently  identified,  but  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  represented  by  Tell  Damieh,  near  the  bridge 
of  that  name.  Conder  has  pointed  out  (SWP  ii.  14) 
that  somewhat  higher  up,  where  the  mountains 
come  down  and  overhang  the  Jordan,  a  landslip 
could  readily  block  up  the  Jordan  for  a  period, 
and  T.  Drake  (PEFSt,  1874, 182;  1875,30)  suggests 
that  Adam  ('  red  earth ')  may  be  Khan  el-Hamrath, 
the  Red  Ruin,  situated  opposite  Fahil  (Pella),  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  plain  of  Beisan, 
and  that  adherents  of  the  theory  that  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  were  suddenly  dammed  by  a  landslip 
might  perhaps  point  to  the  present  appearance  of 
the  banks  at  this  point  and  the  curious  bends  of 
the  river  here  to  support  their  idea.  M .  Clermont- 
Ganneau  has  brought  to  notice  that  the  historical 
stoppage  of  the  Jordan  in  a.d.  1267,  while  the 
bridge  Jisr  Damieh  was  being  repaired,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Sultan  Bibars.  A  land- 
slip in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  some  miles 
above  Jisr  Damieh,  kept  the  Jordan  dammed  up 
for  several  hours,  allowing  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
become  dry  by  the  water  below  running  off  to 
the  Salt  Sea.  Stanley  {Sin.  and  Pal.  304  n.  6) 
mentions  that  the  appearance  of  the  drying  up 
of  the  Jordan  seems  to  be  described  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  in  the  6th  cent.,  as  if  it  occurred  yearly  at 
the  visit  of  the  pilgrims.  See  also  King,  Morsels 
of  Criticism,  i.  281. 

The  Mounds  in  the  Jordan  Valley.— All 
over  the  Jordan  Valley  mounds  or  'Tells'  are 
found,  of  artificial  formation,  from  50  to  100  ft.  in 
height.  They  stand  at  the  entrance  to  every 
wady  where  there  is  a  passage  for  traffic,  and 
appear  in  these  cases  to  nave  been  placed  there 
to  guard  the  dwellers  in  the  plain  from  marauders 
from  the  hill-country.  They  appear  usually  to  be 
formed  of  remains  of  sun-dried  bricks,  probably  in 
some  cases  the  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and  castles, 
and  in  other  cases  the  sites  where  the  bricks  were 
moulded  and  dried.  Near  Beisan  alone  there  are 
20  of  these  tells,  apparently  of  the  same  character 
as  those  at  Jericho.  They  usually  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  water. 

The  mounds  of  Jericho  were  examined  by  the 
present  writer  in  Feb.  1868.  Nine  mounds  were 
cut  through — two  at  Wady  Kelt,  three  at  'Ain  es- 
Sultan,  and  fonr  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
spring  head.  The  trendies  were  cut  across  from 
east  to  west  to  get  shelter  from  the  sun  as  much 


as  possible.  During  the  daytime  the  sun  was 
scorching,  at  night  it  was  bitterly  cold.  After  the 
trenches  were  cut  8  ft.  deep,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued by  shafts  8  ft.  square  at  intervals  of  4  to  6 
ft.,  as  the  clay  composing  the  mounds  would  not 
stand  the  cutting  of  one  deep  trench.  Very  little 
was  found  except  pottery  jars,  and  stone  mortars 
for  grinding  corn.  The  general  result  was  that 
the  mounds  were  artificial,  of  sunburnt  brick  in  a 
very  fria'ule  condition,  abounding  in  fragments  of 
pottery.  A  few  solid-looking  jars  were  found 
(now  in  the  PEF  Museum).  The  pottery  in  the. 
upper  portion  of  these  mounds  was  Roman  and 
later  {SWP  iii.  225). 

Scene  of  our  Lord's  Baptism.— When  John  ths 
Baptist  was  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judeea, 
'  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea, 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were 
baptized  of  him  in  the  river  Jordan.  Then  conieth 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John  to  be  bap- 
tized of  him.'  '  These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara 

iRV  Bethany,  in  some  MSS  Betharabah  *),  beyond 
Ionian,  where  John  was  baptizing '  (Jn  '  Then 
was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil '  (Mt  41).  'And  straight- 
way the  Spirit  driveth  him  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness' (Mk  1"). 

There  is  not  sufficient  information  here  to  fix 
the  position  on  the  Jordan  of  the  scene  of  the 
baptism,  but  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  opposite  to  the  desert 
of  Judaea,  and  not  so  far  north  as  Samaria.  This 

5 lace,  Bethabara  [which  see]  (or  Bethany),  beyond 
ordan,  was  again  visited  by  our  Lord,  and  He 
abode  there  (Jn  10*>).  The  word  'dbdrdh  occurs  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  the  Jordan.  In  2  S  19u 
EV  tr.  it '  ferry-boat '  (Gesenius  '  a  ferry-boat '  or 
'raft');  2S  15ffl  17"  AV  reading  (naiy)  'in  the 
plains,'  RV  reading  (map)  'at  the  fords,'  Ewald, 
Gesenius,  Gratz,  '  at  the  fords ' ;  Jg  7M  Beth- 
barah,  '  house  of  passage,'  (?)  Gesenius.  There  are 
also  three  cases  in  which  the  word  ma'b&r&h  ('a 
ford ' ;  Gesenius,  from  the  root  'dbar,  *  to  pass 
over')  is  tr*  '  the  fords'  (of  the  Jordan),  Jg  3"  12», 
Jos  V.  The  inference  is  that  Beth-abarah  is  the 
resting-place  on  the  other  side. 

Stanley  (Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  311)  gives  'the  house 
of  a  ship'  (n;j«)  as  the  meaning  of  Bethania 
(Bethany);  the  meaning  given  by  Simonis  is  pre- 
ferred by  many,  viz.  n;)V,'5,  locus  depressionis,  which 
seems  to  agree  exactly  with  the  conditions,  a  de- 
pressed plain  beyond  the  fords  of  Jordan.  The 
other  word  is  Beth  arabah  (the  name  of  a  town  west 
of  Jordan,  Jos  15*  etc.).  The  Arabah,  however,  is 
the  term  used  for  the  desert  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
extending  from  near  Jericho  to  the  Gulf  of 'Akabah 
(Gesen.)  and  Arabah=de&ert.  Conder  proposes 
(PEFSt,  1876-77)  to  identify  Bethania  (Bethany) 
with  Batanea  or  Bashan,  and  the  ford  of  the  Jordan 
east  of  Beisan  called  'A  b&ra  with  Bethabara,  or  at 
least  with  the  place  of  baptism,  and  points  out 
that  among  the  fifty  fords  of  the  Jordan  this  is  the 
only  one  retaining  the  ancient  name. 

This  ford  of  'Abara  is  north  of  the  Samaritan 
border,  about  16  miles  south  of  Lake  Tiberias  and 
a  day's  journey  from  Nazareth,  and  22  miles  from 
Kefr  Kena  (Cana).  It  does  not,  however,  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  being  near  to  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
multitudes  from  Jerusalem  and  the  parts  about 
Judaea. 

The  line  of  route  taken  by  king  David  in  his 
passage  from  Jerusalem  across  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
and  back  does  not  give  much  assistance,  but  is  cer- 
tainly against  the  'Arabah  ford  site.  It  appears 
•  BnOovia  X  •  ABC'BP  alf>  latt  nyrrP**  "  «  «•  arm  m< 
ooddpi  ap  Orig :  BijSaSapa  C'KT"  (V)  (A)  H<°»  «y»  *  ">  1 
23.  83  (6»),  al™"1  :  B<|9apa0a  Jt°  «•  S}' !*•>■•. 
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probable,  however,  that  he  would  pass  over  Jordan, 
when  in  flight,  by  the  very  nearest  ford,  viz.  that 
over  against  Jericho,  either  the  Makhadet  Hajlah 
or  the  Ghdrantyeh ;  in  coming  back  he  may  nave 
used  any  crossing  most  convenient,  and  thus  have 
had  recourse  to  the  ferry-boat.  There  appears 
therefore  to  be  nothing  against  the  traditional 
site  of  our  Lord's  place  of  baptism  being  placed  on 
the  Jordan  near  Kasr  el-Jehad,  and  not  far  from 
the  'Ain  el-Kharrar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  as  has  been  current  since  4th  cent.  Beth- 
nimrah  ('house  of  the  panther '?),  Nu  32",  identified 
as  Nimrtn,  lies  about  8  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
GhOrantyeh  ford,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  site  of  Bethabara:  in  the  LXX  (B)  it  takes  the 
form  BatSewafipi.,  and  Eusebius  calls  it  Bij0vaw3/>it ; 
he  also  speaks  of  a  town  called  Nabara  (or  Aoara) 
as  identical  with  Nimrah  near  Heshbon.  Epi- 
phanius  reads  Bethamara  for  Bethabara  (Rel.  Pal. 
p.  627).  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333)  places  it 
east  of  Jordan,  5  miles  north  of  the  Salt  Sea,  close 
to  the  hill  where  Elijah  was  caught  up  to  heaven 
(Itin.  Hieros.).  Jerome  (Per.  S.  Paula)  identifies 
the  place  of  baptism  with  the  spot  where  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
stood  firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan 
(Jos  3"),  and  also  the  spot  where  Elijah  and 
afterwards  Elisha  smote  the  waters  and  passed 
over  dry-shod.  The  following  also  speak  of  the 
place  of  baptism  at  this  spot:  Theodosius,  An- 
toninus, ana  Arculf. 

In  later  years  the  knights  of  St.  John  built  a 
monastery  nere  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  one  of  their  threefold  duties,  viz.  escorting 

Silgrims  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jordan.  This 
uty  is  still  carried  out  once  a  year  by  the  Turkish 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  who,  on  Monday  in  Passion 
week,  escorts  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan 
to  bathe. 

Ancient  Writers  on  the  Jordan  Valley.— 
The  Antiquities  and  Ware  of  Josephus  are  full  of 
references  to  this  valley.  (Ant.  I.  x.  1  and  I.  xL  1) 
The  spring  of  Jordan  called  Dan  is  spoken  of,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  (Ant. 
iv.  viii.  I)  Moses  gathered  the  congregation  to- 
gether near  Jordan  where  the  city  Abila  now 
stands,  a  place  full  of  palm  trees.  (Ant.  v.  i.  1) 
Abila  to  Jordan  60  furlongs.  (Ant.  v.  i.  2)  Joshua 
was  in  fear  about  their  passing  over,  for  the 
Jordan  ran  with  a  strong  current,  and  could  not  be 
passed  over  by  bridges,  as  there  never  had  been 
any  bridges  laid  over  it  hitherto,  and  ferry-boats 
they  had  none.  (v.  iv.  3)  The  Israelites  seize  the 
ford  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  3s8).  (vn.  xi.  2)  A  bridge 
of  boats  laid  over  Jordan  to  enable  king  David  to 
return  from  Mahanaim  to  Jerusalem.  (IX.  it  2) 
Elijah  disappeared  from  among  men,  and  no  one 
knows  of  nis  death  to  this  very  day.  (Ant. 
xv.  x.  3,  v.  v.  1,  hi.  x.  7 ;  BJ  it.  i.  1, 1,  xxi.  3) 
The  Jordan's  sources  at  Dan  and  Panium  described. 
The  lake  Semechonitis  (Hdleh)  is  30  furlongs  in 
breadth  and  60  in  length  ;  its  marshes  reach  as  far 
as  the  plain  Daphne,  under  the  temple  of  the 
golden  calf  at  the  lesser  Jordan.  Jordan's  stream 
from  Panium  divides  the  marshes  and  fens  of  the 
lake  Semechonitis;  when  it  has  run  another  120 
furlongs  it  first  passes  the  city  Julias,  and  then 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Lake  Gennesaret, 
after  which  it  runs  a  long  way  over  a  desert,  and 
then  makes  its  exit  into  the  lake  Asphaltitis. 
Around  Gennesaret  the  soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all 
sorts  of  trees  are  grown  upon  it,  particularly 
walnuts ;  also  palm  trees,  fig  trees,  ana  olives ;  it 
supplies  men  with  figs  and  grapes  10  months  in  the 
vear.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  a  vein  of  the 
Nile,  because  it  produces  the  coracine  fish  as  well 
as  that  lake  ares  which  is  near  Alexandria. 
(BJ  IT.  viii.  2.  3  4,  T.  xiii.  6)  The  Jordan  and 


Jericho  are  described.   Jericho  is  situated  on  a 

Elain,  with  naked  and  barren  mountains  over- 
anging  it ;  these  mountains  extend  from  Scytho- 
polis  in  the  north  to  Sodom  in  the  south  at  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Salt  Sea.  Somorrhon  is  also 
spoken  of,  the  Great  Plain,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the 
plantations  of  palm  trees  near  the  Jordan.  He 
speaks  of  the  fountain  of  Jericho  being  healed 
by  Elisha ;  and  also  of  the  excellent  gardens  of 
Jericho,  70  furlongs  long  and  20  broad,  abound- 
ing in  palm  trees,  yielding  honey  and  bees,  the 
balsam  um,  that  most  precious  of  all  fruits,  the 
cypress  tree,  and  myrobalanum.  He  states  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  light  on  any  country  in  the  world 
equal  to  it  The  lake  Asphaltitis  is  also  described. 
(BJ  IT.  viii.  4)  He  describes  the  aqueduct  from 
Nerea  to  water  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho. 

Strabo  (xtl  ii.  16,  c.  A. D.  19)  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  Jordan  and  Jericho.  Ccele-Syria,  a 
hollow  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus.  Rivers  run  through  it,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Jordan,  which  waters  a 
country  productive  and  fertile  of  all  things.  It 
contains  also  a  lake,  which  produoes  the  aromatic 
rush  and  reed.  In  it  are  also  marshes.  The  nam ; 
of  the  lake  is  Gennesaritis.  It  produces  also  bal 
samum.  The  Lycus  and  the  Jordan  are  navigated 
upwards  chiefly  by  the  Aradii,  with  vessels  ol 
burden.  At  Jericho  is  the  palm  plantation,  which 
contains  various  other  trees  of  the  cultivated  kind 
producing  excellent  fruit,  but  its  chief  production 
is  the  palm  tree ;  it  is  100  stadia  in  length ;  the 
whole  is  watered  with  streams,  and  filled  with 
dwellings.  Here  also  is  a  palace  and  the  garden 
of  the  balsamum.  Strabo  has  not  only  given  a 
confused  account  of  the  Jordan,  but  he  has  mixed 
up  together  the  account  of  the  Salt  Sea  with  that 
of  the  Lacus  Serbonis,  and  he  places  Tarichiea  on 
the  Salt  Sea  instead  of  on  L.  Tiberias. 

Tacitus  (Hilt.  v.  6,  a.d.  07)  sums  np  the  Jordan 
in  a  few  words :  '  Nec  Jordanes  pelago  accipitur : 
secundum  atque  alteram  lacum  integer  perfluit : 
tertio  retinetur.' 

Galen  (A.D.  164)  and  Pausanias (T.  viL  4,  a.d.  174) 
speak  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
bitter  lake. 

Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  15,  A.D.  74)  speaks  of  the 
rise  of  Jordan  at  Panium  fountain,  'qui  nomen 
dedit  Ctesarese.' 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.v.  'Dan') 
describe  Dan  as  being  4  R.  miles  distant  from 
Paneas  on  the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here,  too,  they 
say  the  Jordan  breaks  forth. 

The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  writes,  '  Dan  of 
Caaarea*  (Tan.  Hieros.,  Gn  14"). 

The  name  of  the  Salt  Sea  adopted  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  I.  ix.),  viz.  Asphaltitis  Locus,  is  first  found  in 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ti.  48,  B.C.  45).  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  neighbourhood :  '  It  is,  however, 
well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  palms  wherever 
it  is  traversed  by  serviceable  rivers  or  fountains 
available  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  In  a 
neighbouring  valley  grows  the  plant  called  balsam, 
which  yields  an  abundant  income,  as  the  plant 
grows  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  much 
used  by  physicians  as  a  medicine.' 

Justin  (XXXTI.  Hi.  6)  and  Pausanias  (T.  vii.  4) 
call  it  fldXaa-ffa  ^  rexpi,  '  the  Dead  Sea.' 

'  As  the  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest '  (Sir  24s ; 
Aria  teas,  Epist.  ad  PkUocratem). 

Josephus,  BJ  IT.  vii.  6,  speaks  of  "A^iXa,  'ImiXuU 
(Julias),  Bijffi/Ki,  near  the  laice  Asphaltitis. 

In  the  LXX  (B)  of  Joe  13"  the  name  Beth-nimrah 
is  given  as  Bai6araBpi,  and  the  LXX  (A)  of  Jos  13" 
gives  Bij8«j«oi!#  for  Beth-jesimoth. 

LrrauTDRB. — SWP  L  ft.  111.,  '  Flore  and  Fatraa,  Qeologr'- 
BRfi.  ii.lii.  (Index);  Tristram,  Land  «f  Imul ;  JtcmaiTmL 
Otog.  Soe.  xvfii.  104,  1848;  Itoirneux,  Namtu*  and  OJIcitt 
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Report! ;  Lynch,  Narrative  and  OJteial  Report*;  Neubauer, 
0*og.  du  Tab*.  SSfl.;  O.  A.  Smith,  BOHL  (Index). 

C.  Warren. 

JORIBUB  ('I<J«/3ot).— 1.  (AV  Joribas)  1  Ea  8«  (« 
LXX)=Jarib,  Ezr  8".  3.  1  Es  9u=Jarib,  Ezr  10". 

JO  RIM  Clwpei/i). — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3". 

JORKEAM  (oyfn;).— A  Judahite  family  name, 
1  Ch  2".  Kittel  (in  SBOT)  suggests  that  we  should 
perhaps  read  ojrjp;  (Jokdeam),  the  name  of  an  un- 
identified place  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  Jos  16". 

JOSABDUS  fluo-a/Seer  B,  'Ic*rdf3*oi  A),  1  Es  8"= 
Jozabad,  No.  6. 

JOSAPHIAB  ('Iwra^at),  1  Es  8»  —  In  Ezr  8U 
Josiphiah  (wh.  see). 

J08ECH  ('Imnix  WH,  'I«n^  TR,  AV  Joseph).— 
An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  8". 

JOSEDEK  See  Jkhozadak. 

JOSEPH  'ItMriitp).— 1.  The  patriarch.  See 
next  article,  where  also  the  meaning  of  the  name 
is  discussed.  2.  A  man  of  Issachar,  Nu  137.  8. 
A  son  of  Asaph,  1  Ch  25*,>.  4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10°, 
called  in  1  Es  9*  Josephus.  6.  A  priest,  Neb  12". 
ft.  An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  81.  7.  An  officer  of 
Judas  Maccabseus.  Along  with  Azarias  he  was 
defeated  by  Gorgias,  1  Mac  8.  In  2  Mao 

8s*,  and  probably  also  10",  Joseph  is  read  by  mis- 
take for  John,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Judas 
Maccabeus.  9.  10.  Ancestors  of  our  Lord,  Lk 
8"-".  11.  The  husband  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  See  sep.  article.  12.  One  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  Mt  13"  (RV,  following  WH ;  in 
Mt  27",  Mk  6»  154"-*7,  both  AV  and  RV  have 
Joses).  18.  Joseph  of  Arimathtea  (wh.  see).  14. 
Joseph  Barsabbas  (wh.  see),  Ac  Is*.  19.  The  natal 
name  of  Barnabas  (wh.  see),  Ac  4M  (AV  Joses). 

JOSEPH  (idV,  in  Ps  81*  icVr  <  May  [God]  add ' ; 
cf.  Gn  30**).* — The  second  youngest  son  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  Rachel's  firstborn,  and  ancestor 
of  the  two  northern  tribes  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

Sources. — The  history  of  Joseph  is  contained  in 
Gn  30s  (E),  M  (J) ;  and  in  Gn  37.  39-50.  In  these 
chapters  the  body  of  the  narrative  is  derived  from 
J  and  E,  the  parts  which  belong  to  P  being  only 
J7i-2»  4i4e  4Q«-n  47s-**.  mi.  tn>-a«  4gi-»  4qi«.  isms  50"*". 

The  structure  of  JE,  in  the  parte  where  the  distinction  of 
sources  is  most  important,  will  appear  most  dearly  from  the 
following  table  :— 
(J  87M  n-tl  tab*        U-S6     88 1 

Is  (to  bnad)       «•  (to  pit)       »°*»  » 

J  J  42**-44>4*I  4fla"-47«-*»tt 

(K  40  J  411-*«- 1  47-S7  «l-»7 1  4 51 -49s  •• 

U        47»».  (to  Qonhen)  »«. 

IE  47"  

*  The  words,  '  And  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelltea  for 
10  pieces  of  silver.' 

f  Except  in  v.i  the  words  '  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's, 
the  captain  of  the  guard.' 

t  Except  v.*  '  into  the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph  was 
bound ' ;  t.s  1  The  butler  and  the  baker  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
which  were  bound  in  the  prison ' ;  v.M° '  And  here  also  have  I 
done  nothing,  that  they  should  have  put  me  into  the  dungeon.' 

{Except  v.M  'And  they  brought  him  hastily  out  of  the 
dungeon.' 

I  Except  w.*7 ». 

*J  Except  4814  (on  account  of  the  allusion  to  SimeonX  and 
t*W° '  And  he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them.' 

**  Except  464i>  'whom  ye  sold  unto  Egypt,'  *  'that  ye  sold 
me  hither,'  10*  'and  thou  Shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,' 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  unimportant  clauses  elsewhere. 

tt  From  *  in  ths  land  of  Goshen.' 


*  In  80",  from  another  source  (E),  a  different  etymology  is 
given,  as  though  the  word  wen  ooaaeoted  with  rfl)f  to  take 


For  the  grounds  of  this  analysis,  reference  must  be  made  tc 
the  Comma.,  or,  more  briefly,  to  LOT  p.  16f.  (•ttff.).  The 
history  of  Joseph  must  have  been  told  at  length  in  J  and  B 
alike,  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  both,  but  with  occa- 
sional variations  in  details ;  and  the  method  mostly  followed 
by  the  oompiler,  esp.  in  chs.  89-47,  has  been  to  excerpt  long 
passages  from  J  and  E  alternately,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
Incorporate  in  each  short  notices  embodying  the  characteristic 
differences  of  the  other.  It  may  assist  the  reader  to  place 
here  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  differences  between  the  two 
narratives.  Aooording  to  J,  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  plot  to 
kill  him,  is  rescued  by  Judah,  and  then  sold  by  his  brethren 
to  lshraaelites,  who  in  their  turn  sell  him  to  an  Egyptian  of 
position,  whose  name  Is  not  given :  after  the  charge  Drought 
against  him  by  his  master's  wife,  he  is  thrown  into  the  state- 
prison;  and  the  keeper  of  this  makes  him  overseer  of  the 
other  prisoners.  In  the  sequel,  the  brethren  only  tell  Joseph 
about  their  younger  brother  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  (437  441") ; 
nothing  Is  said  about  Simeon  being  detained  as  a  hostage  in 
Egypt ;  the  brethren  open  their  sacks  and  discover  the  money 
in  them,  at  the  lodging-place  by  the  way ;  Judah  offers  to  be 
surety  to  his  father  for  Benjamin's  return;  and  Goshen  is 
named  as  the  district  allotted  to  Jacob  and  his  sons.  According 
to  E,  Joseph  is  rescued  from  his  other  brethren  by  Reuben,  and 
thrown  into  a  pit,  from  which  he  is  drawn  up  by  Midianitee 
without  his  brothers'  knowledge :  he  is  sold  by  them  to  Poti- 
phar, captain  of  the  guard,  who  appoints  him  to  wait  on  the 
prisoners  confined  in  his  house :  the  brethren,  when  taxed 
with  being  spies,  volunteer  the  information  about  their  younger 
brother  (421*-  SJ) ;  Simeon  Is  left  in  Egypt  as  a  hostage  ;  the 
brethren  open  their  sacks  at  the  end  of  their  Journey  home ; 
Reuben  offers  to  be  surety  for  Benjamin's  return ;  and  there 
Is  no  mention  of  Goshen.*  Thus,  while  both  versions  bring 
Joseph  into  relation  with  a  prison,  he  is  a  prisoner  himself 
only  in  J ;  in  E  he  is  merely  appointed  to  wait  on  the  prisoners : 
further,  while  in  J  the  keeper  of  the  prison  (who  is  distinct 
from  Joseph's  master,  899°.  U)  commits  the  other  prisoners  Into 
his  charge,  in  E  his  own  master,  the  'captain  of  the  guard' 
(3738  403*-  4),  appoints  him  to  wait  upon  the  prisoners.  In  the 
existing  (composite)  narrative  the  two  versions  are  harmonized 
(though  imperfectly)  by  Potiphar  being  represented  as  both 
Joseph's  master  ana  alto  '  captain  of  the  guard.' 

After  the  account  of  his  birth  (30°'  ),  the  next 
notice  of  Joseph's  life  which  occurs  is  when  he 
has  grown  into  a  lad,  and  (according  to  P)  is  17 
years  old  (37*).  His  father's  favourite,t  he  ex- 
cites the  envy  of  his  elder  brothers,  which  is 
increased  by  his  imprudence  in  communicating  to 
them  the  dreams, — both  too  manifestly  suggest- 
ive of  future  greatness  (37*"u),— of  his  brethren's 
sheaves  bowing  down  to  his,  and  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  eleven  stars  making  obeisance  to  him.  Shortly 
afterwards,  his  brethren  are  keeping  their  father's 
flocks  at  Shechem ;  and  Joseph  is  sent  by  his 
father  from  the  broad  'vale,'  in  which  Hebron 
lay  (37";  cf.  35"),  to  inquire  after  their  welfare. 
He  finds  them  at  Dothan  (2  K  6"),  now  Tell 
Dothan,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Shechem,  where 
the  pasturage  is  still  even  richer  than  it  is  at 
Shechem  (Robinson,  BR  iii.  122).  As  they  see 
him  approaching  in  the  distance,  they  plan  to  kill 
him,  and  so  to  frustrate  for  ever  the,  to  them, 
unwelcome  future  portended  by  his  dreams.  At 
this  point  (37slff  )  the  composition  of  the  narrative 
becomes  apparent,  and  there  are  two  divergent 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph  was 
rescued  from  their  hands,  and  came  to  be  sold 
into  Egypt.;  According  to  J,  Judah  dissuades 
his  other  brethren  from  carrying  out  their  purpose, 
and  induces  them  to  sell  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of 
Ishmaelitei,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  passing 
by,  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Egypt ;  §  and  the 
Ishmaelites,  upon  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  sell  him 

•  This  last  distinction  agrees  with  that  which  appears  In 
Exodus,  where  similarly  it  is  only  J  who  describes  the  Israelites 
as  living  apart  in  Goshen  (8»  9*0. 

t  The  0*59  njn?  (also  2  S  I3i*t,  as  worn  by  princesses),  the 
'  coat  of  many  colours '  of  AV  (so  LXX  fruau'Aac,  Vulg.  polyrnila), 
was  more  probably  (Pesh.  Aq\  Symm. ;  also  LXX  Vulg.  in  2  8 
[x'twf  mafnrrie ;  tunica  talaru])  a  tunic  having  sleeves  for  the 
arms,  and  reaching  to  the  feet  (cf.  RVm),  lit.  (if  the  Aram, 
sense  of  09  may  be  adopted,  for  the  word  does  not  occur  other, 
wise  in  the  Heb.  of  the  OT)  a  tunic  of  palm*  (of  the  hands)  and 
toles  (of  the  feet), —the  tunic  ordinarily  worn  having  no  sleeves, 
and  reattdfb  only  to  the  knees. 

t  See,  aoVre,  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  two  narratives. 

f  Dothan,  it  is  to  be  observed,  lies  upon  the  caravan-routs 
leading  from  Beth-shean  and  Jezreel  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt 
(Rob.  to.) ;  it  was  thus  a  natural  spot  for  the  Ishmaelite  dealers, 
travelling  from  Gilead,  to  pass. 
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as  a  slave  to  an  Egyptian  of  rank.  According  to 
E,  Reuben,*  Joseph  8  eldest  brother,  dissuades  the 
others  from  carrying  out  their  plan ;  at  his  sug- 
gestion they  oast  Joseph  into  a  pit,  and  Midianite 
merchantmen,  jpassing  oy  ,t  draw  him  up  out  of  the 
pit,  without  his  brothers'  knowledge,  and  sell  him 
into  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  the  'captain  of  the  guard. 'J 
Keuben  upon  returning,  after  the  meal  (v.1**),  to 
the  pit,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  being  able  now 
to  send  Joseph  home  secretly,  is  disconsolate  to 
find  it  empty.  His  father's  grief,  upon  receiving 
the  blood-stained  coat,  which  his  brethren  bring 
to  him,  as  evidence  of  Joseph's  death,  is  graphi- 
cally portrayed  (w.""8  J). 

How  Joseph  meanwhile  fared  in  Egypt  is  re- 
counted by  J  in  ch.  39,  and  by  E  in  en.  40  (in 
each  case,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above).  The 
Egyptian,  to  whom  the  Iahmaelites  sold  him,§ 
finding  him  to  be  quick  and  trustworthy,  appoints 
him  'over  his  house,' — i.e.  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  his  establishment,  or  his  major  dorno, — 
and  intrusts  to  him  the  whole  of  his  domestic 
arrangements,  so  that  '  with  him — *.«.  beside  him 
— he  knew  not  ought,  save  the  bread  that  he  did 
eat,'  which,  on  account  of  religious  scruples,  would 
not  in  Egypt  be  naturally  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  foreigner  (cf.  43*M>).  Under  Joseph's  admin- 
istration, everything  prospered  in  his  master's 
house ;  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  rested  visibly 
upon  it  (39'"*).  But  Joseph  was  '  comely  and  well- 
favoured,'  and  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master's 
wife :  she  makes  advances  to  him,  which  he  re- 
jects, saying  nobly  that  he  will  neither  betray 
the  trust  which  his  master  reposes  in  him,  nor 
sin  against  God.  The  advances  are  repeated,  but 
still  meet  with  no  response.  In  the  end,  enraged  at 
what  she  considers  as  a  slight  received  at  Joseph's 
hands,  she  brings  a  false  accusation  against  him 
before  her  husband ;  and  he  is  cast  into  the  state- 
prison.  ||  There,  however,  J*  is  still  with  him  :  he 
wins  the  favour  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  finds 
he  can  place  in  him  implicit  confidence,  and  even 
commits  the  other  prisoners  to  his  charge  (39T~n). 

Shortly  afterwards  (ch.  40  E),  two  of  the 
Pharaoh  s  officers,  the  chief  of  his  cupbearers,  or 
butlers,  and  the  chief  of  his  bakers,  offended  the 
king,  and  they  were  placed  in  custody  IT  in  the 
house  of  the  '  captain  of  the  guard,' — i.e.  Potiphar, 
who,  according  to  37"  (also  E),  had  bought  Joseph 
of  the  Midianite*.  Joseph  is  appointed  to  wait 
upon  them  (40* ) ;  **  and,  coming  in  to  them  one 

*  At  taut.  If  (ss  moat  critics  (appose) 1  Judah '  stood  origin- 
ally in  v.n  (J)  for  '  Reuben'  (u  the  text  stands,  ».«"•  and  v.M» 
are  tautologous).  But  even  if  that  be  not  the  can,  we  hare 
'  Reuben  •  in  vt.M- »  (E),  and  '  Judah '  in  v.*  ( J). 

t  In  v.*  the  abaenoe  of  the  art  before  '  Midianite* '  shows 
that  the  referenoe  cannot  be  to  'Ou  Iahmaelltos,'  mentioned 
specifically  in  v.«7. 

t  Properly, '  captain  (or  superintendent,  chief)  of  the  slaugh- 
terers *  (of  animals  [not  '  executioners 'ft,  a  Heb.  title,  though 
always,  as  it  happens,  applied  to  foreigners  (elsewhere  only, 
with  31  for  If,  of  Neb.'s  'captain  of  the  guard'  Jer  W-  41" 
t»  621**,  2  K  25W.,  and  Dn  2").  The  royal  butchers  came  In 
some  way  to  form  the  royal  bodyguard ;  cf.  W.  B»  Smith, 
OTJC*  2821.   LXX  itself  a  perfectly  possible 

rendering  (see  1  8  8s*  **),  but  not  probable  In  view  of  Jer  39,  etc. 

I  Identified  in  the  existing  text  with  Potiphar  (37*9)  by  the 
harmonizing  insertion  in  88™. 

I  The  expression  is  a  peculiar  one  (not  the  ordinary  Heb. 
term  for  '  prison  0,  and  Is  found  only  here  (S9»-*>)  and  403-6. 
Understood  as  two  Heb.  words,  it  might  mean  '  bouse  of  round- 
ness,' <.«.  a  circular  tower,  such  as  mi^ht  be  used  as  a  prison ; 
but  (dhar  is  perhaps  the  Hebraized  form  of  an  Egyp.  word 
[cf.  fibers,  Aeg.  u.  die  Bb.  Mot.  818  f. :  the  very  special  char- 
acter of  the  tuAan  at  Thebes  (see  Masptro,  Struggle,  271  n.  6)  is 
an  objection  to  Sayoe's  view  (AffH  87)  that  it  may  be  this  word]. 

•J  According  to  the  Insertions  in  w.»»-  »>>  (J),  in  the  state- 
prison,  where  Joseph  was  bound.  In  vY.14»-l»»,  according  to  E, 
Joseph  prays  to  be  released,  not  from  imprisonment,  but  only 
from  servitude  In  a  foreign  land,  after  having  been  '  stolen 
away'  from  his  native  country  (in  agreement  with  E's  repre- 
sentation in  87s*-  >\ 

"  Cf.  41"  (also  E).  In  89**  (J)  Joseph  is  made  msmr  of  the 
ether  prisoners ;  and  he  receives  this  appointment,  not  from 
Us  master  (ss  here),  but  from  the  keeper  of  the  state-prison. 


morning,  he  hears  from  them  about  their  two 
dreams.  Unable  to  interpret  them  themselves, 
they  recount  them  to  him ;  and  he  interprets  them 
correctly.  Three  days  after,  on  the  Pharaoh's 
birthday,  the  chief  butler,  as  Joseph  foretold,  is 
restored  to  his  office,  and  the  chief  baker  is  hung 
(40»"ffl). 

Ch.  41  (with  the  exceptions  noted,  E)  tells  the 
story  of  Joseph's  elevation  in  Egypt.  After  two 
years,  during  which  time  his  position  remained 
unaltered  (the  chief  butler  having  forgotten  his 
promise  to  mention  him  to  the  king),  the  Pharaoh 
had  his  two  dreams,  of  the  fat  and  lean  lane,  and 
of  the  full  and  withered  ears ;  and  much  signifi- 
cance being  attached  in  Egypt  to  dreams,  he  was 
disturbed  to  find  no  one  able  to  interpret  thorn. 
The  chief  butler,  reminded  by  the  occurrence  of 
Joseph's  skill  in  his  own  case,  mentions  him  to  the 
Pharaoh.  He  is  sent  for ;  and,  being  brought  before 
the  long,*  declares  to  him  what  his  dreams  signify, 
viz.  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  seven  years  of  famine :  in  view  of  the 
future,  he  further  suggests  the  practical  measure 
of  making  provision  for  the  years  of  famine  by 
storing  up  in  advance  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
each  of  the  years  of  plenty.  The  Pharaoh,  im- 
pressed by  his  sagacity,  and  recognizing  it  as  of 
God  (41*9C),  forthwith  invests  him  with  authority 
over  the  entire  land  of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  this  proposal,  and  confers  upon 
him  other  signal  marks  of  the  royal  favour  (41*-"): 
he  further,  as  a  mark  of  his  admittance  into  the 
Egyptian  bureaucracy,  bestows  upon  him  an 
Egyptian  name,  Zaphnath-pa'anea'h,  and  marries 
him  to  Asenath,  a  daughter  of  Potiphera,  priest  of 
the  great  national  temple  of  the  sun  (Ra),  at  On 
(Hehopolis,  7  miles  N.E.  of  the  modern  Cairo).  A 
notice  from  P  (41")  states  that  Joseph,  at  the  time 
of  his  elevation,  was  30  years  of  age.  During  the 
7  years  of  plenty,  Joseph  amassed  corn  in  the 
granaries  of  every  city  from  the  surrounding 
district:  in  the  6th  of  these  years,  we  are  told, 
Asenath  bore  him  two  sons,  who  were  named, 
respectively,  Manasseh  in  allusion  to  his  forgetting 
now  his  past  troubles,  and  Ephraim  on  account  of 
his  fruitfulness  in  the  land  of  his  affliction.  When 
the  years  of  famine  began,  the  Egyptians  all  came 
to  Joseph  to  buy  corn  (41**4*). 

Famines  in  Egypt  are  due  commonly  to  the 
failure  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The 
famine  in  which  Joseph  is  concerned  is  stated, 
however,  to  have  extended  to  all  the  earth  (41") ; 
and  this  circumstance  is  the  fact  upon  which  the 
entire  sequel  of  the  story  hinges.  421~n  (E,  except 
w.*7-  **)  tells  how,  as  the  famine  became  severe  in 
Canaan,  Jacob  sends  all  his  sons  except  Benjamin 
to  buy  com  in  Egypt.  Introduced  into  Joseph's 
presence,  they  prostrate  themselves  before  him  (cf. 
the  dreams,  37'"*),  but  do  not  recognize  him :  during 
the  years  of  separation  t  he  has  grown  from  a 
youth  into  a  man,  and  his  Egyptian  dress  and 
shaven  face  further  disguise  him.  He  receives 
them  roughly,  and  accuses  them  of  being  spies, 
sent  to  discover  the  'nakedness  of  the  land.'  The 
charge  throws  them  off  their  guard ;  and  they  seek 
to  disarm  his  suspicions  by  volunteering  informa- 
tion t  about  their  family,  of  which  Joseph  at  once 
takes  advantage :  desirous,  namely,  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  about  Benjamin,  he  insists  that  one 
shall  be  left  bound  in  Egypt,  while  the  others  go 
home,  and  bring  back  their  youngest  brother  with 

•According  to  the  notice  from  J,  Inserted  In  v.K  from  the 
dungeon,  in  which  J  represents  him  ss  imprisoned  (40"»>  S8»'*»). 

t  According  to  E,  more  than  9  (41>-0) ;  taking  account  of  the 
additional  dates  given  by  P  (87*  41«X  more  than  80  (ls+tbe  7  of 

41«e> 

t  411*,  cf.  v.**.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  J,  this  information 
must  have  been  given  in  answer  to  Joseph's  express  inquiry 
see  48?  44». 
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them.  Their  conscience,  the  narrator  remarks, 
smites  them  :  they  recognize  in  their  misfortunes 
a  nemesis  for  their  treatment  of  Joseph ;  and 
Reuben— who  regularly  takes  the  lead  in  E — 
reminds  them  how  he  had  sought  to  divert  them 
from  their  purpose.  Joseph  understood  all  the 
time  what  they  were  saying,  and  was  much  moved 
by  it :  he  adheres,  however,  to  his  terms,  and 
retains  as  hostage,  not  indeed  Keuben,  his  former 
protector,  but  the  next  eldest  of  his  brethren, 
Simeon.  Having  secretly  given  orders  for  each 
man's  money  to  be  restored  into  his  sack,  and 
having  given  them  provision  for  the-  way,  he  lets 
the  others  go,  and  they  return  to  Canaan.  Arrived 
there,  they  report  to  their  father  what  had  befallen 
them  :  the  surprising  discovery  of  the  money  in 
their  sacks  *  adds  to  their  and  his  anxiety ;  and  he 
bitterly  reproaches  them  for  their  inconsiderate 
treatment  of  him.  Reuben  steps  forward,  and 
offers  his  two  sons  as  surety  for  the  safe  return  of 
Benjamin  from  Egypt. 

The  narrative  is  now  continued  by  a  long  extract 
from  J  (42w-44»4,  with  the  exceptions  noted).  The 
famine  continuing  in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  obliged  a 
second  time  to  send  to  Egypt  for  corn :  he  is 
reluctant  at  first  to  let  Benjamin  go  as  well ;  but 
after  the  representations  of  Judah, — who  takes  the 
lead  in  J  (ci.  37s"-),  as  Reuben  does  in  E, — and  his 
offer  to  be  surety  for  his  safe  return  (cf .  the  similar 
offer  of  Reuben  in  E,  42"),  he  consents,  sending  at 
the  same  time  a  present,  to  conciliate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  favour  or  the  great  Egyptian  governor. 
Joseph,  seeing  Benjamin  with  his  other  brothers, 
and  perceiving  thus  that  they  have  epoken  the 
truth,  prepares  to  show  them  friendliness,  and 
invites  them  to  a  feast  in  his  house.  E  mentions 
at  this  point  that  Simeon  was  released  to  them. 
They  make  ready  their  present  for  Joseph ;  and  as 
he  comes  in,  a  second  time  (cf.  42*b)  fulfil  uncon- 
sciously his  dreams  (37'-  *) :  he  inquires  tenderly  for 
his  father,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
Benjamin.  At  the  feast,  they  are  surprised  to 
find  themselves  seated  according  to  their  ages,  and 
Benjamin  honoured  with  a  'mess,' — or  honorary 
portion  (cf.  2  S  11*),— five  times  as  large  as  any  of 
.theirs. 

The  d&nodment  now  approaches.  The  brethren 
depart,  with  their  sacks  filled  with  corn,  Joseph 
having  privately  given  orders  for  his  divining-cup 
to  be  hidden  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Before  they  can 
have  gone  far,  he  sends  messengers  after  them, 
who  overtake  them,  and  tax  them  with  the  theft. 
Their  consciences  are  clear ;  and  they  voluntarily 
offer  the  offender  to  justice.  Dismay  and  despair 
seize  them,  when  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's 
sack.  With  affected  indignation,  Joseph  re- 
proaches them  with  what  they  have  done :  Judah, 
in  reply,  speaking  on  behalf  of  them  all,  attempts 
no  excuse  ;  for  no  excuse  seems  to  be  possible :  a 
just  retribution  has  overtaken  them  (cf.  42"); 
they  will  all  remain  bondmen  in  Egypt.  But 
Joseph  presses  his  advantage  home :  he  will  only 
retain  Benjamin.  Judah  now  steps  forward,  ana 
in  a  speech  of  striking  beauty,  remarkable  not 
less  for  grace  and  persuasive  eloquence  than  for 
frankness  and  generosity,  intercedes  on  Benjamin's 
behalf :  explaining  how  all  had  happened  from  the 
beginning,  he  entreats  Joseph  to  nave  compassion 
on  the  feelings  of  an  aged  father,  and  to  allow  him 
to  remain  as  bondman  himself  in  his  brother's 
stead  (44u"w).  Overcome  by  the  pathos  of  Jndah's 
appeal,  and  convinced  at  last  of  his  brethren's 

•  In  J  (see  48*1)  this  discovery  Is  nude  at  the  lodging-place 
by  the  way ;  and  iV-  *  is  an  extract  from  J's  account  of  tt 
(notice  mitn  'the  one,'  implying  others  to  follow,  not  "inn 
Observe  also  that  the  unusual  word  nnnDK  nek,  occurring  IS 
times  In  ch.  43-44  (J),  occurs  also  twice  in  4S*>- »,  and  not 
elsewhere  in  the  OT). 
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altered  mind,  Joseph  discloses  himself  to  them 
(ch.  45  E* ).  His  first  inquiry  is  for  his  father.  For 
a  while  they  can  give  no  answer  for  amazement ; 
but  he  reassures  them,  and  allays  their  fears :  in 
what  they  have  done,  they  have  been,  after  all, 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  Providence,  for 
'God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life' 
(45s-  '■ 8).  And  he  sends  an  affectionate  message  to 
his  father,  to  come  and  settle  in  Egypt,  and  be 
supported  by  him  there. 

Upon  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  Joseph  hastens 
to  meet  his  father  in  Goshen  (AW**  J).  He 
presents  five  of  his  brethren  to  the  Pharaoh,  who 
upon  learning  from  them  that  they  are  shepherds, 
agrees  to  grant  them  an  abode  in  GOSHEN  (wn.  see),  ' 
a  pastoral  district  about  Saft  el-Henneh,  some  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Cairo  (4fl«1-474-*b  J  ;  cf.  47**  P).t 
(According  to  P  (477"11)  Jacob  himself  is  introduced 
by  Joseph  to  the  Pharaoh ;  and  Joseph  assigns 
him,  at  the  Pharaoh's  command,  an  abode  in  the 
'  land  of  Rameses,' — probably  a  name  for  the  E. 
part  of  the  Delta,  which  Ramses  II.,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression,  beautified  by  many  new  build- 
ings, ana  often  made  his  residence.)  $ 

There  follows  a  paragraph  (47u','  J),  describing 
a  permanent  change  in  the  Egyptian  system  of 
land-tenure,  which  was  attributed  to  Joseph. 
The  famine  continuing  in  Egypt,  the  people  first 
gave  away  all  their  money  for  corn,  then  they 
gave  away  their  cattle,  finally  they  offered  them 
selves  and  their  land.  The  result  was  that  all  the 
land  in  Egypt,  except  that  of  the  priests  (who 
received  a  fixed  revenue  in  land  from  the  crown, 
and  thus  had  no  occasion  to  sell  their  possessions 
for  food),  became  the  property  of  the  Pharaoh,  the 
previous  owners  becoming  tenants  of  the  king, 
paying  him,  as  it  were,  an  annual  rent-  of  |  of  the, 
produce. 

According  to  P  (47*7b",B)  Jacob  lived  witn  Joseph 
in  Egypt  17  years.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  him 
to  die,  Joseph  hearing  of  his  sickness,  brought  in 
his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  to  see  him. 
Upon  hearing  that  they  were  there,  the  aged 
patriarch  blessed  them,  giving  Ephraim,  the 
younger,  against  their  father's  desire,  the  first 

Slaee,  in  view  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  tribe 
escended  from  him  (tt.1*  JE),  at  the  same 
time  (w.n-  *  E)  conferring  upon  Joseph,  as  a  special 
gift, '  one  shoulder — or  mountain-slope— above  his 
Brethren '  (with  allusion  to  Shechem  j  see  JACOB, 
p.  532).  A  parallel  text  of  P  (48*-T)  describes 
Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  places  each  on  the  same  level  with  his 
own  sons. 

After  Jacob's  death,  Joseph,  as  was  natural, 
made  suitable  provision  for  his  burial  (SO1""-  M 
JE,  probably  J  ;  SO1*- »  P).  His  brethren  fear  now 
that  he  will  exact  retribution  for  their  past  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  send  accordingly  to  crave  his 
forgiveness.  He  replies  generously  that  he  is  not 
in  God's  place,  viz.  to  exact  vengeance  for  actions 
which,  however  intended,  have  been  overruled  by 
God's  providence  for  good  ('to  save  much  people 
alive'),  and  that  he  will  continue  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  nourishment  and  welfare  (SO15"11  E).§ 
He  lived,  we  read,  to  the  age  of  110,  surviving 
even  the  birth  of  his  great-grandchildren. ||  Before 

*  Except  the  clauses  in  tt.*-  *  referring  to  Joseph's  having 
been  sold  by  his  brethren ;  T.l*  as  far  as  Oothm ;  and  perhaps 
v.». 

t  The  sequence  In  47»-  •  is  much  better  in  LH  than  in  the 

Heb.  text. 

t  The  expression  is  thus  proleptio,  even  If  tt  be  not  actually 
an  anachronism. 

I  The  terms  of  v.tu  (of.  47"),  and  the  expression, '  as  it  is  this 
day,'  in  v.*>,  seem  to  show  that  the  writer  pictured  the  famine 
as  still  continuing  (cf.  46111  E  must  have  placed  Jacob's  death 
earlier  than  P  (47*9- 

II  V.»  '  the  sons  of  Maohir,  son  of  Manasseh,'  are  specified,  oa 
account  of  the  Importance  attaching  later  to  the  correspond- 
ing clans  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  K.  of  Jordan  (sea 
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his  death  he  expressed  his  assurance  that  God 
would  ultimately  bring  up  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  solemn  directions  for  his 
bones  to  be  Drought  up  with  them  (50s"-'-*  E).  The 
fulfilment  of  this  injunction  is  described  in  Ex 
IS",  Jos  24"  .(both  E) ;  in  the  latter  place  it  is 
added  that  Joseph's  bones  were  buried  finally  in 
Shechem,  in  the  plot  of  ground  bought  there  by 
Jacob  (Gn  331*)  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  owned 
by  his  descendants,  the  'children 'of  Ephraun.' 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  one  that  is  singularly 
amiable  and  free  from  faults.  He  is  the  true  son, 
the  true  brother,  the  true  servant.  Loyal  and 
faithful,  disinterested  and  sincere,  modest  and 
considerate,  he  wins  the  esteem  of  all  right- 
minded  persons  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  He  is 
obedient  to  duty  in  whatever  position  he  finds 
himself — whether  feeding  his  father's  sheep,  or 
attending  to  his  master's  house,  or  acting  for  the 
keeper  or  the  prison,  or  invested  by  Pharaoh  with 
authority  over  Egypt.  'J*  was  with  him'  is 
the  significant  phrase  by  which  the  narrator  in- 
dicates the  Divine  approval  of  his  conduct  (39*-  *• 
In  misfortune  he  is  resigned,  and  does  not 
complain.  He  resists  temptation.  In  his  eleva- 
tion be  neither  presumes  upon  his  position  nor 
forgets  his  humbler  relations:  in  spite  of  their 
cruel  treatment  of  him,  he  bears  his  brethren  no 
grudge ;  even  after  his  father's  death  he  is  as 

fenerous  and  magnanimous  as  before  (SO"**1).  He 
as  deep  and  true  affection :  his  younger  brother 
and  his  father  are  ever  foremost  in  his  thoughts.* 
His  attitude  towards  his  other  brethren,  and  the 
humiliation  which  he  imposes  on  them,  are,  of 
course,  dictated  by  the  desire  to  prove  them,  and 
bring  them  to  acknowledge  their  sin ;  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  this  (cf.  42"- *•  44u),  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  they  are  treating  his  father  and 
Benjamin  with  genuine  affection,  he  discloses  him- 
self, excuses  them  for  what  they  had  done  (458'6), 
and,  to  assure  them  of  his  forgiveness  and  good- 
will, makes  provision  for  their  residence  near 
himself  in  Egypt.     He  has  a  lively  sense  of  de- 

Edence  upon  God  and  of  his  duty  towards  Him 
41"  60").  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  God's 
ds,  who  overrules  evil  that  good  may  come, 
and  effects  His  purposes  even  though  it  may  be 
without  the  knowledge  and  against  the  wishes  of 
the  actual  agents  (50s",  cf.  45s- *).  As  a  righteous 
man,  persecuted  and  sold  by  his  brethren,  wrong- 
fully accused  and  humiliated,  bat  afterwards 
exalted,  and  using  his  position  for  the  good  of 
others,  submissive,  forgiving,  and  tender-hearted, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  often  have  been 
regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Only  the  measures 
adopted  by  Joseph  for  the  relief  of  the  famine 
might  be  thought  to  strike  a  discordant  note  in 
his  character.  To  appropriate  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  then  to  compel 
the  Egyptians  to  buy  back,  even  to  their  own 
impoverishment,  what  they  had  themselves  pre- 
viously given  up,  does  not  seem  consistent  with  our 
ideas  of  justice  and  equity.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that,  in  this  respect,  Joseph  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  De,  in  advance  of  the 
public  morality  of  his  age.  The  economic  condi- 
tions of  Egypt  are,  and  always  have  been,  peculiar. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  a  system 
of  irrigation,  which  can  only  be  kept  in  proper  order 
by  the  central  government ;  and  the  cultivator  falls 

Machxk  and  Mabamih).  'Born  upon  Joseph'*  knees,'  is. 
recognized  by  him  as  hie  descendant* ;  of.  SO*,  Odyu.  xix.  401. 

*  On  4in«nd  it  naturally  not  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  Itttr*. 
It  i*  an  old  difficulty  that  Joseph  did  not,  immediately  after  hi* 
deration,  take  «tep*  to  info  to  hi*  father  of  hi*  welfare ;  but 
perhaps  separation*  of  thie  kind  were  taken  In  those  day*  more 
M  a  matter  of  oourte  than  they  would  be  by  u* ;  and  certainly. 
If  Joseph  bad  done  thi»,  both  the  interest  and  the  moral  of  the 
asmtire  would  have  been  greatly  impaired. 


into  a  state  of  dependency  and  indebtedness  to  it 
at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  Egyptian  fellah 
lacks  inherently  the  spirit  of  independence,  and, 
even  to  the  present  day,  is  content  to  enrich  others 
by  his  labour  rather  than  himself.  Of  course  such 
considerations  as  these  do  not  justify  in  the  abstract 
the  oppressions  to  which  Egypt  has  habitually 
been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  Oriental  viceroys  and 
pashas ;  but  they  tend  to  show  that  Joseph  did 
not  do  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  condition 
of  the  country,  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  with  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  at  the  time.*  Nevertheless,  as  Delitzsch 
observes,  the  remark  of  Niebuhr  remains  true: 
'  the  history  of  Joseph  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
designing  ministers. 

Joseph  was  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  two  tribes 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the  latter  being  the  most 
powerful  and  important  in  Northern  Israel.  In 
the  blessings  of  Jacob  (Gn  4V*U)  and  Moses 
(Dt  33"-"),  'Joseph'  manifestly  represents  these 
two  tribes,  though  no  doubt  in  each  the  poet  is 
thinking  more  particularly  of  Ephraim ;  in  each 
he  descants  upon  the  blessings  of  soil  and  climate, 
of  populousness  and  military  strength,  enjoyed 
by  the  tribe;  and  in  each  Joseph  bears  the  title 
v99  *>'?)  'the  separate  (or  crowned)  one  of  hit 
brethren,'  Le.  the  tribe  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  possession,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
of  such  distinctions  as  wealth,  and  influence,  and 
political  and  military  power.  The  terms  of  these 
blessings,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  in  each  the 
poet  displays  for  *  Joseph,'  show  that  both  spring 
from  the  period  during  which  Ephraim  was  the 
leading  tribe  in  Israel,  t  The  two  tribes  are  also 
grouped  together  elsewhere  under  the  same  common 
designation  :  not  only  in  the  expression  '  children 
of  Joseph,'  Jos  If1  171*-  «•  (J),  Nn  1»- »  Jos  14*  18n 
al.  (P),  but  also  in  'house  of  Joseph,'  Joe  17"  18*, 
jg  »  2  S  19»t  1  K  11»,  and  (like  Ephraim 

in  Hos)  d  potiori  of  Northern  Israel  generally, 
Am  5*,  Ob  »  (|| '  house  of  Jacob'),  Zee  10*,  and  in 
'  Joseph '  alone  (sometimes  representing  N.  Israel 
generally),  Dt  27u  33"-1*,  Am  5U6«,  Ezk  37'*-» 
47" 48",  Ps77"  ('the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph') 
78"  801  (II '  Israel '),  81». 

On  Joseph-el,  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  Palestine 
in  the  15th  cent  B.C.,  see  p.  526. 

Date  of  Joseph  The  period  of  Egyptian  history 

at  which  the  events  of  Joseph's  life  are  to  be 
placed,  cannot  be  determined  except  inferential!;. 
As  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  name  of  the 
Pharaoh  is  not  mentioned ;  and  in  view  of  the 
general  fixity  of  Egyptian  institutions,  the  allu- 
sions to  Egyptian  manners  and  customs,  at 
Dillm.  remarks,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
constitute  a  cine  to  the  age  in  which  he  livetLf 
The  biblical  dates,  both  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the 
patriarchal  age  (which  is  dependent  upon  it,  Ex 
12"),  are  too  uncertain  to  form  a  secure  basis  for 
further  chronological  calculations  (see  Chbom- 
olooy,  vol.  L  p.  398).  There  are,  however,  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  Ramses  n.  of  the  19ui 
dynasty  (B.C.  1276-1208,  Petrie)  to  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  (Ex  1**);  and  arguing  back 
from  this  datum,  it  is  probable  that  Joseph's 


*  Of .  the  remark*  and  quotations  Olustrattre  of  tin  I 
condition  of  Egrpt  In  the  work  of  Vigouronx,  otted 
(p.  772  n.*X  U. 1&-189;  also  Ebers,  0o*m,  488-8  (sd.  s,  488  Ik 

t  In  1 8  l&o (*»)  LSI (-nai for  TVJlX  'I  am  also  the  frsAtn 
more  than  thou,'  the  men  of  Israel  claim  the  birthright— a* 
doubt  on  account  of  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  Itphralm ;  of.  1  Ok 
6l  «:  Ew.  L  422. 

1  Including  here  BtnjaminQn  1 8  If  ghtmot.  a  TlssJissWt*, 
speak*).   Cf.  Stade.  Oeeek.  I.  MOB. 

ISayoe'*  statement  (BBB  BO,  of.  88),  that  the  Egypt wMok 
the  narrative  I  '      '  '  * 

warranted  ' 
him  1*  distinctive  < 
not  drawn  from  that  period  at  all. 


s  Statement  is  a  a  su,  or.  osa  ma*  m*  »crp»  wan 
Ire  bring*  betorr  us  i*  that  of  the  Hyksos  age,  is  not 
by  the  facts :  not  one  of  the  Illustration*  oooter*  by 
iincrwe  of  the  Hyksos  age,  and  the  great  majority  an 
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elevation  in  Egypt  is  to  be  placed  under  one  of 
the  later  Hyksos  kings.*  The  Hyksos  {i.e.  Hyk- 
shasu,  'prince  of  the  Shasn,'  or  'spoilers,'  i.e. 
desert-hordes,  or  Bedawis)  were  a  race  of  Asiatic 
invaders,  who  (according  to  Manetho)  held  posses- 
sion of  Egypt  for  511  years  (B.C.  2098-1587,  Petrie), 
at  first  devastating  and  destroying,  but  afterwards 
settling  down,  and  assimilating  much  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  conquered  Egyptians  (cf .  vol.  i.  p.  659  f . ; 
Maspero,  Struggle  of  Nations,  50  ff.,  72  ff.).  Zoan 
(Tanis),  in  the  N.E.  of  the  Delta. t  (as  excava- 
tions have  shown)  was  one  of  their  chief  cities. 
George  the  Syncellus  speaks  of  a  general  consensus 
of  chronographers  to  the  effect  that  the  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  was  Aphophis.J  i.e.  Apepa  (n.),  the  last 
important  Hyksos  king.jj  As  it  nappens,  if  we 
place  the  Exodus  at  about  B.C.  1204  (Petrie),  this 
would  agree  with  the  date  given  in  Ex  12" 
(1204  +  430=1634  B.C.). 

Historical  Character  of  Joseph  Taken  in  the 

abstract,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  serious 
historical  improbabilities  in  the  substance  of 
Joseph's  biography.  Certainly  the  narrative  con- 
tains "■-"T  ■T'->")a»fr  gif-nn^pmi  Both  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  pass  through  a  series  of  crises  and 
adventures,  any  one  of  which  might  readily  have 
closed  the  drama,  though  all,  in  fact,  lead  on 
happily  to  the  final  denoHment.  Truth  is,  how- 
ever, proverbially  stranger  than  fiction.  There 
have  been  many  remarkable  biographies  in  history, 
and  we  must  beware  of  making  probability  too 
absolutely  the  test  of  credibility.  In  the  general 
fact  of  a  foreigner,  by  a  happy  stroke  of  clever- 
ness, winning  the  favour  of  an  Eastern  despot,  and 
being  in  consequence  invested  by  him  with  high 
powers,  there  is  nothing  unprecedented ;  and  m 
the  case  of  Egypt,  in  particular,  the  monuments 
supply  explicit  evidence  of  foreigners  rising  there 
to  positions  of  political  distinction.  The  question 
assumes,  however,  a  different  aspect  when  account 
is  taken  (1)  of  the  fact  that  the  narratives  about 
Joseph  are  plainly  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
hand.ll  but  were  in  all  probability  only  committed 
to  writing  700-800  years  afterwards,  and  (2)  of  the 
farther  curious  fact  that  'Joseph'  (like  many 
of  the  other  patriarchal  names)  is  also  a  tribal 
name,  the  name  of  that  subdivision  of  the  nation 
which  was  also  called  after  his  two  sons,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim.  The  first  of  these  facts  at  once 
destroys  all  guarantee  that  we  possess  in  the 
Joseph-narratives  a  literal  record  of  the  facts.  The 
outline,  indeed,  may  still  be  historical,  but  for 
details  or  particular  episodes  popular  imagination 
will  very  probably  be  responsible:  the  improb- 
abilities which  certainly  attach  to  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  the  famine  and  the 


•7 ti  and other*. 

t  Zoan  would  be  not  more  than  ahoat  SS  must  from  Goshen ; 
and  It  U  true  that  the  court  of  the  Pharaoh  in  On  la  represented 
a*  being  not  far  from  Goshen  (for  Joseph  was  near  to  both : 
agio.  18  46WW  470,  whereae  the  reaMenoe  of  the  Pharaoh*,  both 
before  (12-14  dyn.)  and  after  (18-20  dyn.)  the  Hyksos  period,  waa 
far  up  the  Nile,  at  Thebes.  However,  an  argument  in  support 
of  Joeeph'a  Pharaoh  being  one  of  the  Hyksos  king*  could  be 
baaed  upon  this  coincidence,  only  if  it  were  already  oertain  that 
the  narrative  waa  the  work  of  a  contemporary  band,  which 
night  be  trusted  to  reproduce  accurately  geographical  mots  of 
this  kind. 

I  P.  88  (cf.  p.  80)  iw)  win  ykf  nuMUAmrm  tn  M  'Asitm 
*>(•>  'Wi*  r«  Alytwm:  p.  107,  the  17th  year  of  Aphophls  is 
specified.  Erman  (Z.  /.  Aeg.  Spr.  1881,  126-7 ;  cf.  Maspero, 
Struggle  of  Nations,  71)  has  made  it  probable  that  this  date 
was  arrived  at  by  a  combination  of  the  480  years  Of  Ex  11*1  with 

Jtian  data, 
etrie,  Hist,  of  Eg.  L  £42,  iL  17  ff. 
I  Notice  incidentally  in  this  connexion  the  absence  of  par- 
tioulart  in  the  narrative,  e.g.  any  mention  of  the  personal  name 
of  the  Pharaoh^and  of  the  place  in  Egypt  where  he  held  his  court; 
and  cf .  Sayca,  HCM  228  I  Contemporary  writers— for  Instance, 
Jeremiah— an  in  such  matters  much  more  definite  and  specific. 


by  which  it  was  relieved  {4l«-*-  ■*■"• "  47"-*)  * 

may  thus,  for  example,  be  accounted  for.  The 
second  fact  raises  the  further  question  whether  the 
figure  of  Joseph,  in  part  or  even  as  a  whole,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  projected  upon  the  past  in  an  individual 
form. 

According  to  Ewald  (cf.  above,  p.  584),  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  represent  corresponding  subdivisions  of  the  nation :  the 
■mailer  part  of  it,  distinguished  in  the  extant  tradition  by  the 
name  and  fame  of  Joseph,  and  consisting  essentially  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (which  afterwards  separated), 
migrated  into  Egypt  first ;  Joseph,  who  was  a  real  person,  was 
a  leader  or  distinguished  member  of  the  Immigrants ;  he  rose 
to  power  in  Egypt,  and  conferred  there  great  benefits  both  upon 
his  own  people  and  upon  the  country,  and  in  the  end  also 
attracted  the  remaining  and  stronger  part  of  his  people  to  the  E. 
frontier  of  Egypt.  His  personality  was  a  remarkable  one  ;  and 
in  after  ages  it  was  transfigured  in  the  memory  of  his  people  : 
under  the  infiuenoe  of  Israel's  religion  it  became  an  ideal  of 
filial  and  fraternal  affection,  a  high  example  of  goodness,  de- 
votion to  duty,  sincerity,  and  love.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  story  consists  in  the  happy  reunion  in  Egypt  of  the  long 
separated  members  of  Jacob's  family,  at  the  call  of  the  son  and 
brother  who  has  risen  there  to  high  station:  this,  in  th* 
narrative  of  Genesis,  as  we  posses*  it,  ha*  been  gradually 
elaborated  by  successive  writers  until  it  attained  1  the  mature 
and  attractive  form  in  which  it  was  worthy  to  become  an  heir- 
loom of  the  human  raoe-'t  The  view  of  Dillm.  (in trod,  to 
ch.  89)  and  Kittel  (i.  168  f.)  1*  similar :  behind  the  individual, 
Joseph,  there  stands  the  tribe  (Dillm.) ;  the  tribe,  migrating 
to  Egypt,  acquired  there  power  and  pre-eminence  over  Its 
'  brethren,'  and  its  leader  is  known  to  tradition  by  the  I 


name,  Joseph  (Kittel).  It  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that  it 
duplicates  the  name  at  on*  and  the  tame  time :  'Joseph'  de- 
notes both  an  individual  and  a  tribe,  not  at  different  time*, 
but  in  Bgypt  itself.  Btade  and  other*  see  in  Joseph  (as  in  hi* 
brethren)  merely  the  imaginary  eponymous  ancestor  of  th* 
tribe,  In  whose  fife  and  experiences  are  reflected  the  political 
and  other  relations  of  a  later  age. 

Any  judgment  upon  a  question  of  this  kind  must 
be  more  or  less  '  subjective ' ;  but  to  the  present 
writer  the  amount  of  personal  incident  and  detail 
in  the  narrative  appears,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob 
(p.  534b),  to  be  an  objection  to  both  these  views. 
It  seems  to  him  to  be  more  probable  that  there 
was  an  actual  person,  Joseph,  afterwards — rightly 
or  wrongly — regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe, 
whose  biography,  during  the  time  that  it  Uvea 
only  in  oral  tradition,  may  have  been  embellished 
ana  made  more  dramatic  in  details,  but  who  under- 
went substantially  the  experiences  recounted  of 
him  in  Gn,  and  who,  having  risen  to  power  in 
Egypt,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  fellow-tribes- 
men a  home  in  the  pastoral  land  of  Goshen.  This 
view,  amongst  other  things,  does  justice  to  the 
Egyptian  colouring  of  the  narrative  (see  below). 
This  colouring,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  specific ;  it  is 
never  of  a  character  to  prove  close  and  personal 
cognizance  of  the  facts  described  ;J  nevertheless,  it* 

Sresence  in  the  narrative  —  as  indeed  the  entire 
Egyptian  episode  in  Joseph's  life  —  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  if  the  whole  were  nothing  but  a 
legend,  woven  by  popular  fancy  upon  the  hills  of 
Ephraim. 

From  4tP***,  however,  mors  oannot  be  inferred  than  that  the 
agrarian  condition*  described  prevailed  in  the  age  of  th* 
narrator:  the  details  of  the  narrative,  such  as  the  connexion 
witht 
mono; 
Sage. 


bar*  been  attributed  popularly  to  Joseph'*  * 
if  it  be  true  that  he  rose  to  power  under  Aphophls,  at  th*  vary 
time  when  the  native  Theban  prinoes  were  beginning  the  war  of 
independence,  it  Is  difficult  to  think  that  an  innovation  of  this 
UndT  introduced  by  him,  oould  have  survived  the-  expulsion  of 
th*  Hyksos  Pharaohs. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to  observe,  as  Kittel 
has  pointed  out,  that  this  colouring  is  common 
to  both  J  and  E :  as  it  is  improbable  that  ttco 
writers  would  have  added  it  independently,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  was  inherent  in  the  i 

•  Of.  Knenen,  ThT,  May  1871,  p.  MAIL 
t  Ewald,  B(et.\  888,1)88,  405,  *0>-40B,  411-410. 


J  Institutions,  officials,  etc.,  for  instance,  are  i 
auy,  not  by  their  specific  Egypt,  names:  contrast  th*  long  Bat* 
of  specific  title*  in  Brugach,  ^Kgyptologie,  pp.  808  III. 
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tradition  which  both  represent.  This  is  a  circum- 
Btance  tending  to  show  that  in  its  origin  the  Egyptian 
element  was  considerably  anterior  to  either  J  or  E, 
and  increases  the  probability  that  it  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  \  foundation  in  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  narrative 
pike  those  of  Ishmael  and  Jacob)  has  been  coloured 
in  some  of  its  details  by  later  events,  and  even 
that  particular  episodes  may  have  originated  in 
the  desire  to  account  for  the  circumstances  and 
relations  of  a  later  age.  The  hostility  of  the 
brethren  to  Joseph,  the  leadership  in  one  narrative 
(E)  of  Reuben,  in  the  other  (J)  of  Judah,  the 
power  and  pre-eminence  of  Joseph  as  compared 
with  his  father  and  brothers,  the  fact  that  Ben- 
jamin, afterwards  the  smallest  tribe,  is  the 
youngest  brother,  the  '  adoption '  of  his  two 
grandsons  by  Jacob  (i.e.  their  elevation  to  the 
same  rank  as  his  own  sons),  and  the  priority  so 
pointedly  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  younger,  are, 
for  instance,  points  at  which  it  is  very  possible 
that  popular  imagination  has  thus  been  at  work, 
colouring  or  supplementing  the  historical  elements 
of  the  Joseph-tradition  by  reference  to  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  later  times.  And  naturally  the 
literary  form  of  the  narrative,  with  its  charms  of 
style  and  other  characteristic  traits,  will  be  due 
to  the  different  writers,  who,  severally,  cast  the 
original  tradition  into  a  written  shape. 

The  acquaintance  shown  by  the  authors  of  the 
Joseph  narratives,  esp.  J  ana  E,  with  Egyptian 
customs  and  institutions  has  been  long  observed ;  * 
and  the  principal  instances  deserve  to  be  noticed 
here,  references  being  added  to  authorities  where 
the  subject  may  be  more  fully  studied. 

87"  (cf.  43").  There  would  be  demand  in  Egypt 
fo:  resinous  substances,  such  as  '  gum  tragacanth,' 
'  balm,'  and  '  ladanum '  (the  exudation  of  the 
Cistus  or  Rock-roee),t  partly  for  medicinal  purposes, 
partly  for  the  composition  of  incense  to  be  used 
in  religious  rites,  and  partly  for  embalming ;  see 
Ebers,  Aeg.  289-293.  For  Syrian  trade  with 
Egypt  (in  the  18th  dyn.),  including  slaves,  see 
ib.  292  ft,  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  616  ft 

39* '  and  he  appointed  him  over  hit  house.' t  Such 
a  position  can  nardly  be  regarded  as  distinctively 
Egyptian  (see  note  X) :  nevertheless  the  monuments 
show  that  large  Egyptian  households  were  organized 
with  superintendents  of  their  different  departments 
(the  fields,  the  cattle,  the  kitchen,  etc ),  the  mer- 
per,  or  'superintendent  of  the  house,'  being  in 
particular  often  mentioned.!  The  *  bread  which ' 
his  master  'did  eat'  (39*)  would  not  be  left  in 
Joseph's  hand,  on  account  of  the  scruples  which 
the  Egyptians  had  against  eating  food  prepared 
hy  foreigners  (cf.  43").  To  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  master's  wife  (39"-)  there  is  a  remarkable 
parallel  (which  has  been  often  compared)  in  the 
Egyptian  romance,  commonly  called  '  The  Tale  of 
the  Two  Brothers,'  written  for  Seti  n.  (19  dyn.), 
and  preserved  in  the  d'Orbiney  Papyrus.  Two 
brothers,  Anpu  and  Bata,  lived  together  in  one 
house :  the  elder,  Anpu,  one  day  sent  Bata 
back  from  the  fields  into  the  house  to  fetch  some 
seed ;  Anpu's  wife  there  made  advances  to  him, 

•  Hengstenberg,  Aeg.  u.  die  Bb.  Monti  (1841);  Knobel  (Kgf- 
Comm.  1852,  1860) :  Ewald  (ffitt.  L  419  n.):  DUlm.;  and  esp- 
Eben,  Aeg.  u.  die  Bb.  Mote";  1868  (ends  with  On  41«1,  and  in 
Smith,  DB*,  l.v.  Jossra.  Bee  also  F.  Vlgouroui,  La  BMe  et  Ut 
dieouvertet  modemei*,  1896,  torn.  tt.  (a  full  but  not  very 
critical  compilation) ;  and  H.  O.  Tomktna,  The  Life  and  Timet 
ofJouph(Lm\ 

t  Tristram,  Nat.  Bit.  cf  the  BUU,  898 f.,  837 f.,  468-480 ;  oa 
■  balm,'  also,  above,  L  236. 

JOI.,  of  Pharaoh's  house,  41* ;  of  Joseph's  house,  4S"- 1* 
4  (where  'steward  of  his  house'  is  lit  'he  that  was  over 
Ait  home'):  cf.  '  over  the  house '  (<.«.  the  palace)  in  1  K  4»  16» 
"  --'  16»  18W-"  19»,  It  22"  (all  of  the  major  domo,  or 


which  he  repelled  :  whpn  Anpu  returned  home  is 
the  evening,  his  wife  a-  jused  Bata  to  him  falsely. 
Anpu,  enraged,  at  first  sought  to  slay  his  brother, 
but  in  the  end  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
innocent  and  had  been  accused  falsely,  and  he 
thereupon  slew  his  unfaithful  wife.* 

40"'  A  'butler,'  or  'cupbearer'  (the  word  in 
the  Heb.  is  the  same,  nyp),  lit  the  one  giving  to 
drink),  was,  naturally,  not  an  institution  peculiar 
to  Egypt,  being  found  also  in  Persia  (Nen  lu,  cf. 
21),  ana  elsewhere  (cf.  olvoxbx) :  we  meet,  however, 
with  a  very  similar  title  in  lists  of  Egyptian  court 
officials ;  dhabas,  for  instance  (if ti.  Egypt.  3rd  ser. 
131  ff.),  publishes  such  a  list,  including  'le  grand 
des  appartements  on  grand  superieur  de  la  moison' 
(the  major  domo,  mentioned  above),  '  le  saigneur 
de  boeufs,  le  boulanger,  le  cuiseur  de  mete,  le 
conducteur  des  contrdleurs  (abu-u),  qui  goutent 
le  vin,'  etc.,  the  last  of  whom  is  considered  by 
Chabas  and  Ebers  to  have  corresponded  to  the 
'chief  of  the  butlers'  herct  In  the  tomb  of 
Ramses  in.  (20  dyn.)  there  is  a  representation  of 
a  royal  bakery,  showing  a  number  of  figures  em- 
ployed in  various  processes  of  bread-making,  and 
amongst  them  one  carrying  a  tray  containing  rolls 
of  bread  upon  his  bead  (v.**).$  A  '  superintendent 
of  the  bakery,'  corresponding  to  the  '  chief  of  the 
bakers,'  is  mentioned  by  Erman,  pp.  105,  187  (cf. 
Ebers,  333  bottom).  The  custom  of  squeezing  grapes 
into  a  cup  (v.u)  is  illustrated  by  Ebers  §  from  a 
text  published  by  Naville  from  the  temple  at  Edfu, 
where  it  is  said  that  grapes  squeezed  into  water 
formed  a  refreshing  beverage,  which  was  drunk  by 
the  king.  The  birthday  of  the  Pharaoh  (v.»),  at 
least  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Canopusand  Rosetta  decrees  (B.c.  239  and  195),  was 
celebrated  with  a  great  assembly  of  priests  of  all 
grades,  and  a  granting  of  amnesties  to  prisoners.! 

In  eh.  41  Pharaoh's  dreams,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  subject-matter,  are  appropriate  to  the 
country.  In  Egypt  (as  in  Babylon,  and  indeed  in 
other  ancient  countries)  much  importance  was 
attached  to  dreams.  Tbothmes  IV.,  while  sleeping 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Sphinx,  was  com- 
manded by  Ra  Harmakhis  to  clear  away  the  sand 
by  which  it  was  encumbered.  A  vision  of  the 
god  Ptah,  appearing  in  a  dream,  encouraged 
Merenptah  to  attack  the  Libyans.  On  the '  Dream- 
stele  '  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Napata,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  it  is  related  how  the 
Ethiopian  Tring,  Nut  Amen,  saw  in  a  dream  two 
serpents,  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on 
his  left,  which  were  explained  to  portend  that  he 
would  conquer  Egypt,  and  wear  on  his  head  the 
two  crowns,  of  the  north  as  well  as  of  the  south.  1 
Strange  nostrums  were  even  in  vogue  for  the  par- 
pose  of  obtaining  significant  dreams.**  Egypt  is 
dependent  for  its  fertility  upon  the  annual  rising 
of  the  Nile :  the  cow-headed  goddess  Hat-hor.tt 
the  personification  of  fruitfulness  (with  whom  Lua, 

"The  tale  Is  translated  In  full  by  Matpero  In  Let  Cemtet 

Pop.  de  tBgypte  one.*  (1889),  5-82 ;  Petrie,  Egyp.  Total  08951 
11.86  ft.;  somewhat  abridged.  In  Erman,  878  L:  die  part  parallel 
""sis,  Aeg.  811  ff. ;  more  briefly  la 


18»,  t  K  10»  : 

lorernor  of  the  palaoe,  in  Israel  or  Judah). 
I  Khars,  Aeg.  803-306 ;  Erman,  187  f. 


to  the  fabL  narrative  in  Ebers, 


Brugsch,  Hist.  0/  BgA  i.  809  ff.  (new  ad.  1891,  128  f.);  Sayoa, 
BCM,  209 «.  (from  Brugsch);  Egypt  of  the  Bebrtvt,  2611.  (from 
Brugsch  and  Erman). 

t  On  the  manufacture  and  use  of  wine  in  Egypt,  Eben,  883- 
829;  cups  and  goblets,  827-829,  Erman,  196-198:  a  servant  oft>rln§ 
wine  to  a  guest  in  a  goblet,  Wilkinson-Birch,  L  430 ;  several  such, 
at  a  feast,  in  Tht  Tomb  qfPaheri  at  El  Kab  (11th  Memoir  of 
Earn.  Explor.  Fund),  Plata  riL,  of.  p.  24  f. 

1  See  WUklnson- Birch,  Anc  Bgrptiamt  (ed.  1878%  U.  84; 
Eben,  Aeg.  832 ;  or  Erman,  p.  191 :  the  man  carrying  the  tray, 
also,  in  Mospero,  DamofCML  814. 

I  Durch  Ootrn  tuna  SienH  (1872),  480;  Smith,  DB*  p. 
1796*. 
I  Ebers,  384-887. 

Itelig™j'tKeA 
**  Wiedemann,  267  f. 

tt  Budge,  The  Mummy,  291,  S9»   Wiedemann,  148, 119. 


a,  Bitt.  (ed.  1891)  200,  814,  406.  Of. 
i  Anc  Eg.  266-867 ;  Ebers,  821 1 ;  Herod.  li.  14L 
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the  goddess  of  the  fertile  3011  ol  the  Delta,*  was 
often  identified),  is  des.-n  «d  in  inscriptions,  cited 
by  Ebers,  as  'causing  'he  Nile  to  appear  in  its 
season,'  'giving  life  to  the  living  with  her  hands,' 
•pouring  forth  frnitfulness  upon  the  land,'  etc.t 
The  cow  being  sacred  to  >""th  these  deities,  kine 
emerging  from  the  Nile  would  be  a  natural  emblem 
of  fruitful  seasons.  Seven  was  also  a  sacred  (and 
magical)  number  in  Egypt. t  Among  the  priestly 
classes  §  in  Egypt  were  the '  writers  of  sacred  writ- 
ings '  (sax-u  neter  sat :  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Canopus  decree,  rrtpoipkpai, — depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments with  a  feather  [quill]  on  their  heads,  and 
a  book  in  their  hand  ||)>  and  the '  knowers  of  things ' 
(rax  Xet-U)>  or<  88  we  might  say,  '  wise  men '  (in 
the  Greek,  Upoyaa/iftaTtu,  or  'sacred  scribes'),  of 
whose  superior  knowledge  the  Egyp.  king  would 
avail  himself  in  any  difficulty.  IT  To  these  corre- 
spond, no  doubt,  the  harfummim'*  and '  wise  men,' 
summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  interpret  his  dreams. 

Joseph's  shaving  himself,  and  changing  his 
raiment  (41M),  before  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  Pharaoh,  is  in  agreement  with  Egyptian  cus- 
toms :  all  respectable  Egyptians  shaved  them- 
selves: on  the  monuments,  only  foreigners,  and 
natives  of  inferior  rank,  are  represented  as  wear- 
ing beards ;  cleanliness  of  clothes,  as  well  as  of 
person,  was  also  de  rigueur.ft  With  the  reference 
to  God  in  41»«  (cf.  v.»  40"),  comp.  Herod,  ii.  83. 
Joseph's  plan  for  laying  up  com  in  store- 
houses (41*1L)  at  least  falls  in  with  Egyptian 
institutions:  in  all  important  cities  granaries 
were  established,  partly  for  the  reception  of  the 
corn-tax  (an  important  item  in  the  revenue), 
partly  to  provide  maintenance  for  soldiers  and 
other  public  officials :  the  '  superintendent  of  the 
granaries '  was  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
state ;  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
perly filled,  and  to  report  to  the  king  annually  on 
the  harvests. t^:  On  41*  ('over  my  house,'  ».«. 
palace),  cf.  p.  772  note  J,  and  Erman,  pp.  69,  77  : 
the  terms  of  4141  suggest  the  important  office  of 
Tate,  or  governor,  ib.  69,  87-89  ('  the  second  after 
the  king  in  the  court  of  the  palace '),  473.  The 

*  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilix.  99, 182. 

t  Ebers,  357  i .  (the  dates  and  sources  of  these  citations  an  not 
given  :  and  their  relevancy  is  perhaps  doubtful). 

J  Ebers,  339  f . ;  Smith,  DB  '  1796  (1  n  prescriptions,  mm  drugs 
are  often  prescribed,  never  6, 8,  or  9 ;  and  in  charms,  seven  objects 
are  taken).  Among  the  numerous  forms  of  Hat-hor,  sroen  are 
often  in  particular  specified  (Ebers,  3S9  ;  Tale  of  Two  Brother*. 
p.  51,  Petrte ;  Brunch,  RtL  u.  Myth.  d.  alt.  jEg.  818f.,  and 
Thet.  Inter.  jKg.  800-802  [temple  of  the  seven  great  Hathors  at 
8 peas  Arteniidos]) ;  and  in  ch.  148  of  the  'Book  of  the  Dead,' 
mention  is  made  of  the  teven  sacred  kine  with  their  bull,  who 

8rovlde  food  and  drink  for  the  dead,  and  whose  good  services 
le  deceased  invokes  Ra  (Osiris)  to  secure  on  his  behalf :  see 
Budge's  tr.  (1898),  p.  261  f.;  and  the  fine  vignette,  representing 
the  line,  with  offerings  laid  before  them  by  the  deceased,  in 
sheet  35  of  the  magnificent  facsimile  of  the  Papyrus  of  Anl, 
pub.  by  the  Brit  Mus.  Trustees  (Vigouroux,  p.  112,  gives  a  differ- 
ent vignette  of  the  same  subject  from  the  Turin  Papyrus,  pub. 
by  Lepsius,  Todtenbueh,  1842). 
I  Ebers,  841  ft.  |  WUk.-B.  il.  824,  Nos.  8,  8. 

5  In  the  Tale  of  the  Two  Brother*  (p.  54,  Petrie),  a  lock  of 
•een'.ed  hair  which  ha*  been  found  is  brought  to  the  king,  who 
summons  the  'scribes  and  the  knowers  of  things'  to  tell  him 
who  its  owner  la  The  sister-in-law  of  Ramses  xn.  is  ill,  and 
the  Pharaoh  Is  asked  to  send  a  '  wise  man '  to  give  his  advice 
(Brugsch,  854  ;  Ebers,  847,  who  adds  that  there  are  numerous 
similar  instances).  On  the  content*  of  the  'sacred  writings' 
(which  embraced  magic,  charms,  and  other  subjects,  as  well  as 
ritual,  etc.),  see  Brugsch,  Aigvploiogie,  86, 149-169.  820. 

**  LXX  l{ityirr«V  (In  Ex  i*m«a«',  9"  e»*uW),  BVm  'sacred 
scribes.'  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  found  only  in  connexion 
with  Egypt  (419-  *,  Ex  7U  *s  87  in.  id  oil),  and  (doubtless 
borrowed  from  Gn)  in  Dn  1*>  9- 1»  «  f- »  6»  (AV  '  magicians  1 
H  Ebers, 8508.;  cf.  Wilk.-B.  II.  830,881,857;  Erman, 225, 489 ; 
Petrie,  Tales,  i.  126  ;  Herod,  ii.  36. 

U  Erman,  108,  with  illustration  of  Cha'emhe't,  superintendent 
of  the  granaries  under  Amenophis  in.  (18  dyn.),  cf.  81,  86,  89, 
94,  96 ;  Record!  of  the  Poet,  2nd  eer.  iii  7  ».,  22.  Representa- 
tions of  Egyptian  granaries  may  be  seen  In  Erman,  488,  434 ;  or 
in  Wllk.-B.  I  848,  871  :  of .  also  Maspero,  Dawn  of  CivU.  286, 
287  :  closi  by  there  were  offices  and  weighing-rooms,  in  which 
scribes  registered  every  sack  taat  was  brought  In  or  taken  out 
(Erman,  p.  95). 


tignet-ring  (41°)  was  in  other  countries  also  • 
mark  of  authority  (Est  3M  8a,  Tob  1M,  1  Mac  6>«)  j 
but  it  was  notably  so  in  Egypt,  where  the  '  keeper 
of  the  seal '  (mer  chetam)  was  the  king's  deputy.* 
The  golden  collar  put  round  Joseph's  neck  (tb.) 

Egyptian  form  of  decoration  :  it 


was  called  '  receiving  gold ' ;  f  Ahmes,  the  captain- 
general  of  the  marines,  who  freed  Egypt  from  the 
Hyksos,  'received  gold,'  on  seven  different  occa- 
sions, for  various  acts  of  valour.;  Linen  was 
prized  in  Egypt  as  a  material  for  dress,  especially 
for  men  of  rank ;  §  but  the  plural  '  garment*-  of 
fine  linen '  makes  it  doubtful  whether  (as  Ebers 
supposes)  there  is  a  specific  reference  to  the 
shendi-t,  or  shend'ot,  the  royal  apron-garment, 
worn  under  the  Old  Empire  only  by  royal  per. 
sonages,  but  under  the  Middle  and  New  Empires, 
by  other  dignitaries  as  well.fl  Horses  and  chariots 
are  first  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
under  the  I8th  dyn. :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  Egypt  during  the 
Hyksos  period;  the  words  for  both  chariot 
(merkobt)  and  waggon  (agolt)  are  palpably  of 
Semitic  (Canaaniteor  Hebrew)  origin  (."Wip,  "^JJp.lT 
The  king  in  earlier  limes  was  carried  by  soldiers 
on  a  sedan-chair.**  Erman  (p.  64)  describes  a 
scene  from  a  tomb  at  Tel  el-Amama,  in  which 
Amenophis  iv.  (18  dyn.),  his  queen  and  daughters, 
and  the  ministers  in  attendance,  appear  riding  in 
chariots  of  state ;  but  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
expression,  'the  second  chariot  which  he  had.' 
The  monuments  supply  illustrations,  at  least  in 
and  after  the  18th  dyn.,  of  foreigners  (including 
slaves  from  Syria)  rising  to  positions  of  political 
importance  m  Egypt,  and  adopting  there  a  change 
of  name :  Mery-Kff  ('  beloved  of  He '),  the  armour- 
bearer  of  Thothmes  m.,  and  the  priest,  TJser-Min 
('  Min  is  strong'),  were  sons  of  a  foreigner,  the 
judge  Pa-'Emer'en  (the  Amorite) ;  and  under 
Merenptah,  a  Canaanite,  Ben  -  Mat' ana,  son  of 
Jupa'a,  from  D'arbasana,tt  holds  the  office  af 
'  first  speaker  of  His  Majesty '  (who  acted  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants), and  receives  the  name  of  Ramses-em -per- 
Ra,  'Ramses  in  the  temple  of  Ra.'£J  In  fact, 
'  change  of  name  was  usual  with  parvenu*  whom 
the  king  wished  to  honour'  (Ebers).  On  {ib.)  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  chief  centre  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun-god  (Re  or  RA),  possessing  a 
famous  temple,  and  a  large  body  of  priests  (of. 
Herod,  ii.  3). 

Famines  of  long  duration,  due  to  the  Nile 
failing  to  overflow,  are  not  unknown  in  Egypt: 
not  only  is  one  attested  by  El-Makrizi,  the  Arabic 
historian,  for  A.D.  1064-1071,  §§  but  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  one  Babe,  found  at  El-Kab  in  Upper 
Egypt,  represents  the  deceased,  in  an  enumeration 

•  Ebers,  DK>  1797 :  of.  Petrie,  Hit.  IL  80, 172, 188 ;  Brugsch, 
Ei*t  821,  and  uEgyptologU  (1891),  84,  207,  Ptahmoses  Tlnto 
whose  hand  the  land  was  given,  and  on  whose  fist  was  tb* 
king's  seal ' ;  Tomldns,  47. 

t  Erman,  p.  118 1.,  with  the  Illustrations  on  pp.  120  (Ey  being 
decorated  by  Amenophis  rv.1  208 ;  cf.  108:  Wllk.-B.  iii.  870  f., 
with  the  Plate  (Investiture  of  a  governor  with  chain  of  office  by 
Beti  i.) :  Vigouroux,  ii.  128  (a  similar  scene  from  a  stele  In  the 
Louvre);  Ebers,  ZDUO,  1877,  p.  462 1  The  collars  were  often 

example,  p.  168 1);  or 

t  Of!  Erman,  111,  448 ;  Petri*,  Tale*,  L  126 ;  Herod.  U.  87  (for 
priests),  81 ;  Esk  27>. 
I  Erman,  62,  206,  210. 

T  Erman,  490  f.  (Under  the  18th,  and  esp.  the  19th,  dynasty, 
many  Semitic  words  found  their  way  into  Egyptian ;  46.  616 1; 
Brugsch,  98 f.,  8020.:  Petrie,  HieL  2. 148-160.) 

*"  Erman.  66  (an  Illustration). 

tt  Soma  locality  In  Baahan,  according  to  W.  Max  Montr, 
Alien  ttnd  Rvropa  nock  altSgypt.  Denkmaiern,  278. 

Jt  Erman,  106,  617f.,  618  n.  ('many  similar  examples'). 

it  See  Smith,  DB,  i.e.  Fasnm.  The  terrible  effects  of  a  one 
year's  famine  (a.b.  1199)  are  described  at  length  by  AbdoDaUf 
fed.  Whits,  1800,  p.  glOff. :  extracts  in  Stanlsr,  JmtUk  Chunk, 
L  7»f. ;  Tlgxraronx.  174S.X 


of  massive  and  costly  workmanship. 

J  Brugsch,  Hiet.  p.  114 1  (another 
Petrie,  Sift.  Ii.  21-2S. 
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of  his  virtues,  as  saying,  '  I  oollected  corn,  as  a 
friend  of  the  harvest  god.  I  was  watchful  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  And  when  a  /amine  arose,  lasting 
many  years,  I  distributed  corn  to  the  city  each 

rear  of  famine.'  *  The  age  of  Baba  (end  of  the 
7th  dyn.)  would  coincide  approximately  with 
that  of  Joseph  ;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  the  famine  referred  to  may  be  the  same. 
Ameni  (or  Amony),  governor  of  the  '  nome  of  the 
Gazelle,'  under  Usertesen  II.  (12  dyn.),  tells  us  that 
he  made  provision  for  his  people,  very  much  as 
Joseph  did :  '  In  my  time  there  were  no  poor,  and 
none  were  hungry.  When  the  years  of  famine 
came,  I  ploughed  all  the  fields  of  the  nome,  I  kept 
the  inhabitants  alive,  and  gave  them  food,  so  that 
not  one  was  hungry.' t 

42".  The  charge  of  being  spies  was  a  natural 
one  :  Egypt  was  exposed  on  its  E.  side,  and  liable 
to  be  invaded  by  Asiatics ;  under  the  12th  dyn 
fortresses  had  been  erected  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  under  the  19th  dyn.  officers  were 
stationed  there  to  take  the  names  of  all  passing 
in  either  direction. t  The  oath  '  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh'  (42")  is  known  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments :  in  an  account  of  criminal  proceedings 
(20th  dyn.),  a  thief  has  administered  to  him  an 
oath  by  the  Icing's  life,  to  prevent  him  sp 
lilar 


falsely :  §  in  a  similar  document,  published  by 
Chabas,  the  expression  '  il  fit  un  Vie  du  Seigneur 
royal '  occurs  more  than  once.ll 
"  43".  The  expression  'steward  of  his  house' 
(wz  Sp  irn)  is  explained  above,  on  39*.  Every 
great  man  in  Egypt  had  such  an  overseer  for  his 
establishment.  On  Egyptian  feasts,  of.  the  Plates 
in  Erman,  opposite  pp.  250,  255,  or  WUlc-B.  L 
431 :  the  guests  did  not  sit  round  a  table,  as  with 
us,  but  on  rows  of  chairs{  facing  a  sideboard ; 
the  viands,  interspersed  with  rich  floral  decora- 
tions, were  arranged  on  this,  and  carried  round  to 
the  guests  by  servants.  On  Egyptian  houses, 
which  were  often  on  a  large  scale,  Erman,  174  ff. 
In  explanation  of  v.**,  see  Abomination,  No.  1 ; 
and  ci.  (Ebers)  how  it  is  said,  after  Pianchi's  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (B.C.  766),  that  the  defeated  kings 
•  did  not  enter  the  king's  house,  because  they  were 
unclean  (».«.  uncircumcised),  and  they  ate  fish, 
which  is  an  abomination  to  the  king  (Brugsch, 
p.  404,  L  150  f.). 

43°  '  in  full  weight '  (lit.  imits  weight).  Egyptian 
money  consisted  of  rings  of  gold  (probably  un- 
stamped), which  were  weighed  by  scribes  who 
made  this  their  business  (Erman,  109,  464  ;  Willc- 
B.  L  285,  286).  However,  the  practice  of  '  weigh- 
ing' money  was  also  usual  among  the  Hebrews, 
even  to  a  late  date  (Jer  32*- »,  Zee  11M  etc). 

46*  '  a  father  fa*)  to  Pharaoh,'  v.»  (of.  42»-  **} 
'lord  ('adon)  of  all  Egypt'  Brugsch  has  pointed 
out  that  both  'Ob  taSTdddn  were  official  titles  in 
Egyptian. 

Ib  (or  Sbi)  does  not  mean  'father'  In  Egyp.,  bat  d raotea 
primarily  the  o—nt&r  of  a  kitchen,  wine-cellar,  bakery,  eta; 
[hen  in  the  l»th  dyn.  the  4*4  of  the  Una-  becomes  an  tm- 


•  Brugsch,  Hit.  ed.  2,  L  KM  j  ed.  1101,  p.  1SL  Galled  B*M 

in  Maapero,  StruagU,  86. 

t  Ib.  p.  61:  or  Erman,  p.  94.  The  seren-years*  famine  under 
king  Toeer  (7)  of  the  8rd  dyn.  (a.  4400  1.0.)  is  known  only  from 
the  late  and  doubtful  testimony  of  an  inscription  forged  by 
some  priests  of  the  3rd  cent.  b.0.  to  support  their  claim  to  an 
ancient  tithe :  Brugsch,  StMnintchrifi  u.  BOelieort  (1891), 
88-07;  Sayce,  BCM  217 f.  Brunch  think*  that  this  is  the 
famine,  of  which  a  tradition  had  reached  the  BibUoal  writer, 
but  that  he  connected  it  incorrectly  with  Joseph. 

1  Erman,  688,  639.  The  words  '  How  art  thou  come,  <n 
order  to  spy  out  f '  (Brugsch,  110)  addressed  by  Beqenen-Ba  In 
Thebes  to  the  messengers  of  Apept,  and  quoted  as  parallel  to 
Joseph's  question  by  Brugsch,  p.  112,  and  Tomkins,  p.  02,  do 
not,  however,  appear  in  the  translations  of  Maspero  (ttoamts, 
2nd  ser.  11.  48,  Contf  pop.  288)  and  Petri*  (EKri.lL  18),  both  of 
which  have  simply, '  why  hast  thou  mad*  this  Journey  T' 

iZtUtchr.  /.  Am.  Spr.  1874,  p.  62. 
Milomgm,  UL  X  PP-  80, 86, 106  (of .  U)t 


portant  person  in  the  state,  and  takes  part  In  fndislal  InTestt 
gatlons,  etc.:  see  Brugsch,  Hist.  (18911 101,  857,  SUMfehri/l, 
82 ;  and  esp.  Diet.  HidrogL  T.  87-89,  Aegyptougit,  p.  226  L, 
and  Erman,  who  represents  Sbu  by  the  peculiar  term  Tim  fiwu. 
rendered  In  the  Eng.  tr. — ss  badly  as 
p.  106,  L  11, 10, 7, 0, 4  from  bottom,  p.  "~ 
'Tessa!,'  pp.  181-188,  141,  148,  144  '-• 
pr^78n\,^l48fL),  by  's*rfs,'  p.  187L 

•Adori  (or  Attn)  was  the  title  gtrsn  to  the  viceroy  (of  the 
Pharaoh),  or  the  deputy  of  a  governor  or  other  official  (like  the 
Arab,  waktf) :  thus  we  read  of  the  idon  of  a  city,  of  a  district, 
of  a  regiment,  of  a  treasury,  of  the  grand-chancellor,  eta,  and 
sven  of  the  whole  country.  Bee  Brugsch,  Rn.  6gypL  I  0880) 
28  IT.  (many  examples  cited);  also  Hut.  101,  124,  126  (Hor-em- 
beb  (18  dyn.)  was  'Adon  of  the  whols  land'  tor 


before  he  became  king:  see  p. 281X281,  290, 889 bottom, 844 bis, 
847,  848 ;  and  VireyTn  Booords,  2nd  ser.  It.  8ft  (where  the 
same  word  la  spelt '  tennu  *). 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  both  'Ob  and 
'Adon  are  common  Heb.  words  (with  45*  of.  esp. 
Is  22"),  it  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  using  them,  E  had  really  in  mind 
the  Egyptian  offices  to  which  Brugsch  has  re- 
ferred. 

On  46*4b  see  Abomination,  No.  1:  there  is 
independent  evidence  that  cow-herds  and  swine- 
herds (Herod,  ii.  47)  were  looked  down  upon  by 
the  Egyptians,  but  not  that  shepherds  were. 
47*  '  overseers  of  cattle  over  that  which  I  nave.' 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  cattle -rearing  in 
Egypt ;  and  there  were  many  fine  breeds.*  The 
Pharaoh  possessed  large  herds ;  and  the  mer,  or 
superintendent,  of  the  royal  cattle  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions. t  There  are  parallels  for 
parties  of  foreigners  receiving  permission  to  settle 
in  Egypt :  see  Z.  f.  Aeg.  Spr.  1889,  p.  125,  or 
Tomkins,  p.  81  {Mentiu,  or  nomads,  expelled  from 
their  homes,  appeal  to  Hor-em-beb,  or  the  18th 
dyn.,  and  receive  permission  to  settle  in  a  pre- 
scribed locality) ;  and  the  remarkable  inscription 
cited  by  Brugsch,  ch.  v.  (p.  100),  from  the  reign  of 
Merenptah  (Shasu  or  Bedawis,  allowed  to  pass 
a  border-fortress  of  Egypt,  and  to  settle  on 
the  property  of  the  Pharaoh).  In  47"  the  '  boose ' 
meant  is,  according  to  Ebers,  the  treasury,  usually 
called  per-het,  the  '  house  of  silver ' :  the  bead- 
treasurer  was  a  high  offioer  of  state,  having  many 
subordinate  officials  under  him. J  The  peculiar 
system  of  Egyptian  land-tenure,  which  (47*)  is 
attributed  to  Joseph,  is  so  far  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  that,  whereas  in 
the  Old  Empire  the  nobility  and  governors  of 
the  nomes  possessed  large  landed  estates,  in  the 
New  Empire  (which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos)  '  the  old  aristocracy  has  made  way  for 
royal  officials,  and  the  landed:  property  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  families  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  and  the  great  temples.  *g  The 
monuments  do  not,  however,  furnish  any  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  new  system :  then  is  a 
conjecture  in  Erman,  p.  102  f.  H 

60*-  *.  Embalming  the  dead  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  custom ;  for 
descriptions  of  the  process,  see  Herod,  ii.  86-89  \ 
Budge,  The  Mummy  (1893),  160  ff. ;  Wilk.-B.  UL 
470  ff.  Egypt  was  famous  for  its  physicians  (Od.  ir. 
229;  Herod,  ii.  84,  UL  1.  129),  and  Egyptian 
treatises  on  medicine  have  come  down  to  us :  1 
but  here  '  physicians'  seems  to  be  used  improperly 

•  Erman,  486 1 

t  Ebers;  Erman.  94,  96, 108  top,  141,  476 (et  800% 
i  Of.  Erman,  86 1,  98 t, 108ff. 

I  Erman,  p.  102.  Diodorus  aicuhjs.  In  a  later  age,  say*  Hat 
the  land  in  Egjrp^  belonged  to  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the 


UL  1.  91  fA  adopting  the  i 
i  to  the  r 


military  caste ft^SL;  cf.  Herod.  Ii.  168,  where  it  w  stated  that 
every  priest  and  warrior  In  Egypt  possessed  12  !>—■<  eboui 
9  acres  of  land  tax-free). 

I  In  47"  Chabaa  (JML  I 
LXX  (Ha  imx  saw  a  i 
homage,  at  the  time  of 
of  office  (cf.  Vbroui 
<|  Erman,  86?  ff. 
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for  embalm  era  (who  belonged  in  fact  to  a  distinct 
profession).  Seventy  days  appears  to  have  been  a 
more  usual  period  for  the  entire  process  than 
forty ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  varied.*  In  507~* 
a  considerable  funeral  procession  is  described, 
such  as  are  often  represented  on  the  tombs, — only 
(Ebers)  without  '  horsemen ' :  see  Plates  lxvi. 
lxvti.  LXVin.  in  Wilk.-B.  (iii.  444,  446,  449),  or 
Erman,  p.  320 f.  The  'coffin'  of  60"  is  the 
mummy  -  case,  or  sarcophagus  :  the  same  word 
(p->><)  is  used  in  Phoen.  of  a  sarcophagus. t  It  is 
remarkable  that  110  (t6.)  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded in  Egypt  as  the  ideal  age  for  a  man,  and 
as  the  most  perfect  age  to  be  desired.  'In  the 
most  ancient  MS  we  possess,  the  Papyrus  Prisae.J 
a  life  of  110  years  is  declared  to  be  the  best ;  and 
in  the  Papyrus  Anast.  iv.  (T.  iv.  1.  4)  we  read 
"Fulfil  110  years  on  the  earth,  whilst  thy  limbs 
are  vigorous.'"  On  a  granite  statue  at  Vienna 
there  is  a  prayer  to  Isis  to  grant  health  and  hap- 
piness for  110  yean.  'Many  similar  passages 
speak  of  110  years  as  the  most  perfect  age  to 
be  desired,  ana  therefore  by  the  number  110  is 
inferred  an  especially  blessed  and  prosperous  life' 
(Ebers). 

On  the  Egyptian  name*  found  in  41*,  see  above, 
vol.  L  665b ;  the  same  explanations  are  accepted, 
and  cordially  approved,  by  Ebers  (DB*  1798f.).§ 
It  is  singular  that  the  three  types  of  name  are 
otherwise  not  common  till  an  age  much  later  than 
that  to  which  Joseph  must  be  referred :  those  of 
the  type  Zaphenatn-pa'aneah  appear  first  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  dyn.  (one  instance),  and  are 
frequent  only  in  the  22nd  (the  dyn.  of  Shishak) ; 
of  those  of  the  type  Potiphera,||  Mr.  Tomkins 
cites  one  (though  not  borne  by  a  native  Egyptian) "I 
in  the  18th  dyn.,  bat  otherwise  they  appear  first 
in  the  22nd,  and  are  frequent  only  in  the  26th 
dyn.  (B.C.  664-626);  those  of  the  type  Asenath 
are  found  now  and  then  earlier,  bat  are  frequent 
only  in  the  21st  dyn.  and  become  common  after- 
wards.** It  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  build  too  much 
upon  a  negative  argument ;  but  the  combination  of 
names,  otherwise  all  either  rare  or  unknown  at  an 
early  period,  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  Stein- 
dorff,  Brugsch,  and  Ebers  all  agree  in  inferring 
from  the  facta  mentioned  that  the  names  in  ques- 
tion did  not  originate  before  the  9th  cent,  RC-ft 
On  Abrech  (41**),  see  vol.  i.  p.  18 :  the  explana- 
tion of  Renonf,  there  given,  is  likewise  that  of 
Brugsch  (Steininschrift,  83f.).£t 

There  are  also  four  or  five  Egyptian  words  in 
this  part  of  Gn :  bat  they  are  all  words  which 
were  naturalized  in  Hebrew  ;  they  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  OT,  and  consequently  afford  no  clue 
to  the  date  of  the  narratives  in  which  they  are 
found.  They  are  '  Pharaoh  * ;  4V-  *  «•»•»,  the 
common  Heb.  name  for  the  Nile  (Is  T*  and  fre- 
quently) ;  «n*  reed-grass,  41*-u  (also  Job  8ut) ;  eV 
fine  linen,  41"  (also  Ex  26*  etc.  [P],  Ezk  16»- »  ST7, 

•  Dodge,  to.  179. 

t  CIS  i.  L  8*-*-*;  Driver,  Not— on Samutl,  xxri. 
I  Containing  the  'Precept*  of  PUh-hotep '  (Maepero,  JUsmi 
efCiviliz.  399-401) :  tee  RP,  2nd  eer.  UL  34. 
I  Brugsch  also  (Steininschrift,  83)  agrees  In  those  of  Poti- 

Sbera  (Potiphar),  and  (against  his  former  view,  Hitt.  122) 
aphenalh-pa'aneah  :  Asenath  be  does  not  here  mention. 
H  Of  which  'Potiphar'  1*  usually  regarded  as  a  merely 
Hebrew  variant. 

1  Petu-baal, '  rift  of  Baal' :  Lift  and  Timet  of  Jtmpk,*.  184: 
see  Brunch,  B&.  1.  266  fed.  1891,  p.  118).  The  name  is  evt- 
dently  that  of  a  Semite  (Lleblein,  Rteherehtt  our  Chroruilogit, 
129  £f.),  and  not  improbably  (Sayce,  EHH  85)  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Phain.  Mattanbaal  ('  gift  of  Baal"). 
•*  See  Steindorff,  Z.  /.  Aea.  Synch*,  xxxlll  (1892),  60-62. 
tt  Hommel  (AvJtcUze,  1802,  p.  4)  follows  iAgerde  In  using 
the  same  facta  as  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the  document  E  (e. 
700  S.O.); 

ti  Lieblein  iPSBA,  1898,  p.  *02ff.)  proposes  a  different  ex- 
planation of  Potiphar  (not  of  Potiphem)  and  Zaphenatn- 
pa'aneah  :  he  also  explains  'Abrech  a*  d  gmukt,  tail  to. 
■go  to  the  left!' 


Pr  31») ;  and  perhaps  too  (p.  773»,  note  •*),  and 
own  (p.  768*.  note  II).*  S.  K.  Driver. 

JOSEPH  the  Husband  of  Mary. 

I.  In  tub  New  Testament.— {\)  He  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  Mk,t  and  only  indirectly  in 
Jn  \a  6**.  (2)  Nor  are  the  meagre  accounts  in 
Mt  and  Lk  easy  to  reconcile.  Both  evangelists 
state  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  David  (Mt  1", 
Lk  2*t),  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  already 
espoused  to  him  when  she  became  with  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Mt  lu,  Lk  V- *),  and  that  he  lived  at 
Nazareth  after  the  birth  of  oar  Lord  (Mt  2",  cf. 
13",  Lk  4»,  cf.  ") ;  bat  they  treat  each  of  these 
details  differently. 

(a)  The  Davidic  Descent. — Mt,  making  Joseph 
the  son  of  Jacob,  traces  his  relation  to  David 
through  kings,  Lk  through  Heli  and  private  per- 
sons (Mt        Lk  3»-"). 

(6)  The  Conception.  J— Lk  tells  us  of  the  Angelic 
Annunciation,  and  of  Mary's  meekness  and  faith 
(1***) ;  Mt  begins  at  a  later  period  (lu),  and  let* 
as  see  Joseph's  character  under  a  sharp  trial.  He 
was  a  man  who  strove  to  conform  to  the  precept* 
of  the  law  (Sfauor,  cf.  Lk  1*  2*),  and  had  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  honour,  yet  was  not  so  bound  by 
law  as  to  be  unmoved  by  kindly  feelings.  He  did 
not '  proclaim '  Mary  (oVt-wtaxio-oi),  though  it  seemed 
to  be  his  duty,  but  resolved  to  divorce  her  in  as 

Suiet  and  secret  a  way  as  possible.  II  Yet  though 
e  had  already  come  to  this  decision,  the  appear- 
ance to  him,  in  a  dream,  of  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  true  origin  and  the  work 
of  the  Child,  fully  in  accordance  as  the  former ' 


with  the  words  of  prophecy  ('  Quod  si  dnbitas  Isaiam 
audi,'  Ephraem  on  Tatian,  cf.  Iran,  iv.  23.  1,  ed. 
Massuet),  convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  He 
therefore  took  Mary,  and  in  full  faith  '  was  dwell- 
ing in  holiness  with  her'  (Tatian's  Diateet.)  until 
she  bare  a  son. 

(c)  Nazareth. — Lk  tells  us  in  V-  that  Mary  lived 
in  Nazareth,  and  was  espoused  to  Joseph ;  and  in  2* 
that  Joseph  went  up  oat  of  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem 
with  her.  He  therefore  presumably  (not  quite 
necessarily)  also  himself  lived  in  Nazareth  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Yet  Mt  S"-*1  gives  no  hint 
that  Joseph  had  had  any  relation  with  Nazareth 
before  bis  return  from  Egypt,  and  implies  that  he 

•  T5-J  cottar,  41*  (also  Esk  l«"t)  is  not  the  Egyp-  name  of 
the  decoration  mentioned  on  p.  778>> ;  and  whether  it  is  Egyptian 
at  all  is  extremely  doubtful :  Harkavy  (Jowm.  At.  Mare-Avrll, 
1870,  p.  182  f.)  suggested  ' sous  toutes  reserves '  that  it  might  be 
the  Egyp.  rent,  'image  qu'on  parte  sar  le  coa,  oolller  en  form* 
d'image,  which  occurs  in  ch.  iff*  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,— in 
Budge's  tr.  p.  290, '  [This  chapter]  shall  be  recited  orer  the  image 

aiplt)  of  a  cow,  which  shall  do  made  in  fine  gold,  and  placed  at 
e  neck  of  the  deceased'  (at  Budge's  Pooai.  p.  1941  This  is 
elender  eridence  that  repit  (or  orpit)  mesne  a '  collar.'  There  I* 
a  Bern,  root,  Arab.  raoodo,  one  meaning  of  which  is  to  Me. 

t  TR  of  Mk  8*  speaks  of  our  Lord  ai '  th 
(- 1  aft  IS"),  but  the  true  reading  is '  the 
1  if  eSmeo  mml  wweerne  A.    Possibly  tt 
wider,  and  Includes  oven  those  adopted  into  the  household,  while 
the  latter  refers  more  strictly  to  those  of  the  line  of  the  nrie. 

I  Canon  Gore  (Bampton  Loots.,  1891,  p.  78)  points]  out  that  Mt 
narrates  everything  from  Joseph's  side,  Lk  from  Mary's,  and 
adds  that  this  suggests  that  the  narrative  of  Mt  is  ultimately 
based  on  Joseph's  account,  Lk  on  Mary's.  If  this  be  true  we 
may  conjecture  that  MPs  was  derived  mediately  through  James 
the  Lord's  brother. 

A Dr.  G.  Dalman  writes  to  the  author  of  the  present  article  as 
owe :  'Edersbebn  (Lift  and  Timet  0/  Jesus,  L  164)  is  wrong 
in  stating  that  Joseph  had  a  choice  in  legally  divorcing  her 
either  publicly  or  privately.  Divorce  has  always  been  a  private 
act.  No  public  act  of  divorce  exists.  The  pet  (bill  of  divorce, 
which  is  given  solely  in  the  woman's  Interest),  never  contains 
reasons  for  the  divorce.  Two  witnesses  are  only  necessary  that 
they  may  state  that  the  pet  was  really  handed  over  by  tkU  man 
to  this  woman.  EeOi.  7*>,  75»,  quoted  by  Ederahebn.  does  not 
refer  to  divorce  Itself,  but  to  doubts  about  the  formal  Isgsllty  of 
an  act  of  divorce  which  arose  afterwards,  and  could  booomo  a 
reason  for  hearing  the  decision  of  a  court  of  Justice.  Bona 
Rabbis  believed  that  no  huilxuxl  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  a 
measure  which  would  expose  his  former  wife  to  Met  abases  of 
having  to  do  with  a  oourt  of  luetic*. ' 


'the  son  of  the  carpenter' 
die  carpenter'  (eee  below), 
the  former  term  Is  the 
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would  have  settled  in  Judrea  but  for  fear  of 
Archelaus  and  the  direct  warning  that  lie  received 
by  dream.  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  inference 
from  Lk's  language,  we  most  suppose  that  Mt  was 
not  concerned  with  matters  of  merely  private  im- 
portance, and  that  in  accordance  with  his  scheme 
of  showing  publicly  the  Messianic  character  of 
Jesus,  he  omitted  everything  that  did  not  illustrate 
this.  The  significance  of  the  birth  being  at  Beth- 
lehem (in  the  relation  of  that  town  to  David  and 
to  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  and  in  its  nearness  to 
Rachel's  tomb,  Gn  36"  48',  with  the  midraahic 
application  of  Jer  31 u),  and  the  interest  of  the 
removal  to  Egypt,  make  it  natural  that  Nazareth 
should  not  be  mentioned  until  this  town  in  its  turn 
affected  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  Mt  then,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  Lord's  familiar  name  ('Jesus  the  Naza- 
rene')  being  derived  from  it,  characteristically 
connects  it  with  prophetic  words  (2°,  Is  ll1). 

(3)  We  farther  learn  from  Lk  that  Joseph  was 
present  when  the  shepherds  came  to  Bethlehem 
(2M) ;  that  he  as  well  as  Mary  brought  up  the 
Babe  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord,  ana  marvelled 
at  the  things  that  were  being  said  about  Him 
(2*». ») ;  that  ne  used  to  go  every  year  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  passover  (2*1- **),  certainly  with  Mary,  and 
perhaps  with  the  Child ;  and  that  when  the  Boy 
was  twelve  years  old  and  stayed  on  after  the  days 
of  the  feast  were  over,  he  shared  with  Mary  in  the 
anxiety,  and,  like  her,  did  not  understand  the 
naive  wonder  of  Jesus  at  their  searching  for  Him 
(2"~M);  yet  his  and  Mary's  authority  remained 
unquestioned  in  the  daily  life  of  the  home  at 
Nazareth  (2™). 

(4)  We  gather  from  the  remaining  references  to' 
Joseph  that  (a)  our  Lord  was  commonly  known  as 
Jesus  ben- Joseph,  Jn  1*  (1  at  Bethsaida),  Lk  4" 
at  Nazareth,  and  Jn  6*  at  Capernaum ;  and  (b) 
Joseph  was  known,  or  remembered,  as  the  carpenter 
(Mt  13"). 

(5)  Nothing  is  said  about  Joseph's  death.  But 
the  command  to  St.  John  at  the  Cross  (Jn  19"- n), 
and  the  reference  to  'Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  His  brethren '  (Ac  1M)  immediately  after  the 
Ascension,  imply  that  his  death  took  place  at 
least  before  the  Crucifixion.  Farther,  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  Mary  and  His 
brethren  when  they  sought  Him  (Mt  12"  and 
parallels),  suggests  that  he  was  already  dead  before 
the  middle  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Probably  the 
usual  opinion  is  right,  viz.  that  he  was  dead  before 
our  Lord's  ministry  began. 

II.  The  Life  of  Joseph  from  Apocryphal 
SOURCES* — The  account  of  Joseph  is  put  into  our 
Lord's  month  as  He  sat  on  the  Mt  of  Olives  with 
His  disciples  (Death  Jot.,  Boh.  §  i.).  He  is  from 
Bethlehem,  and  marries  his  first  wife  when  40  years 
old,  living  49  yeais  with  her  in  wedlock  (ib.  §  xiv.). 
He  has  roar  sons  and  two  daughters,  his  wife 
dying  when  James  is  still  young.  He  and  his 
two  sons  work  as  carpenters  {Death  Jot.,  Boh.  §  ii.). 
They,  however,  and  his  two  daughters  are  married, 
and  he  dwells  with  James  his  youngest  son  [ib. 
Boh.  §  xi.  1).  He  is  one  year  alone  before  Mary 
is  given  to  him  [ib.  Boh.  §  xiv.).  The  priests  seek 
a  widower  to  whom  they  may  espouse  Mary  (who 
has  been  in  the  temple  from  the  age  of  three  to 

*  These  are  especially  The  Book  of  Jamee  (Protevangelium), 
The  Life  of  the  Virgin  (Sahidio  Fragment*,  published  in  Forbes 
Robinson's  Coptic  Apocryphal  Goepele,  1898),  The  Death  of 
Joeeph  (Bohairic  sod  Bahldlo,  do.)  which  -  The  Hietory  of 
Jneeph  the  Carpenter  (Arabic),  Liber  de  Infantid  (Gospel  of 
Pseudo-Matt.),  The  Gomel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  The  Arabia 
Goepelofthe  Childhood,  The  Goepel  of  Thomoe. 

For  the  dates  of  these  see  Lipslul  in  Diet.  ChrieL  Biogr.  1L 
700.  The  Protevangelivm  dates  in  its  present  form  from  per- 
haps the  latter  part  of  the  8rd  cent  The  rest  from  perhaps  the 
4th  to  the  Sth  cent  Many  of  these  narrate  the  same  incident, 
but  one  reference  seemed  to  be  sufficient  here.  It  did  not  seem 
am  s— ■  it  to  mansion  all  minute  variations  of  the  legend. 


twelve,  to  fourteen  according  to  others) ;  ths 
heralds  proclaim  this  through  all  Judtea,  and 
Joseph,  throwing  away  his  axe,  goes  to  meet  them. 
The  nigh  priest  takes  the  rods  of  all,  enters  in  Is 
the  temple,  and  prays,  and  returns  the  rods  ta 
each.  There  is  no  sign  till  Joseph  receives  his  rod, 
the  last  of  all,  when  a  dove  comes  out  of  the  rod  and 
flies  upon  his  head.  The  priest  says,  '  Thou  hast 
been  chosen  by  lot  to  take  into  thy  keeping  the 
virgin  of  the  Lord.'  But  he  refuses,  saying,  '  1 
have  children ;  and  I  am  an  old  man,  and  she  is  a 
young  girl.  I  am  afraid  lest  I  become  a  laughing* 
stock  to  the  sons  of  Israel.'  But  he  receives  her 
(Protev.  §§  8,  9).  After  two  years  (Death  Jot. 
§  xiv.),  or  four  months  (Niceph.  Call.  ii.  3,  cf.  Forbes 
Robinson,  p.  187).  the  Annunciation  takes  place. 
The  '  righteous  old  man,'  coming  in  from  his  house- 
building in  districts  near  the  seashore  (Pseudo- 
Matt  §  10),  wishes  to  pat  her  away  privily,  bat 
on  Mary's  statement  or  her  innocence  hesitates, 
and  is  assured  by  the  angel  in  a  dream  (Protev. 
§§  13,  14).  Yet  both  he  and  Mary  are  accused  by 
Annas  the  scribe,  and  by  the  priest  and  are  tried 
by  the  ordeal  of  drinking  water  and  going  to  the 
hill-country.  Bnt  they  return  to  the  priest  un- 
hurt (Protev.  §§,  15. 16)  and  go  home. 

Having  heard  of  the  order  for  enrolment,  Joseph 
sets  Mary  upon  an  ass ;  his  son  leads  it,  and  ne 
himself  follows  (Protev.  §  17).  On  arriving  at 
Bethlehem  he  writes  his  name  by  a  scribe, '  Joseph 
the  son  of  David,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  Jesus  his 
son  are  of  the  tribe  of  Judah'  (Death  Jot.,  Boh. 
{  vii).  He  brings  her  to  a  tomb  (Lord  Crawford's 
MS),  an  inn  (Death  Jot.,  Sah.  vii.),  a  cave  (Protev. 
i  18),  where  he  leaves  her  while  looking  for  a  mid- 
wife. He  8008  all  nature  stand  still  in  wonder 
(Protev.  §  18).  He  is  mentioned  as  being  present 
at  some  of  the  many  miracles  performed  during 
the  flight  to  Egypt  and  the  sojourn  there  (Pseudo- 
Matt  §  19  sqq. ;  Arab.  Gotp.  §§  10-38).  Also  after 
returning  to  Nazareth  he  is  necessarily  an  actor  in 
the  painful  tricks  and  precocious  miracles  ascribed 
to  our  Lord.  He  lives  by  his  daily  toil,  'never 
eating  bread  for  nought,  but  doing  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses'  (Death  Jot.,  Boh.  §  ix.).  When  he 
was  an  hundred  and  eleven  years  old  his  body  was 
that  of  a  youth,  and  he  works  at  bis  trade  of 
carpenter  till  the  last  day  of  his  life  (Sitt.  Jot. 
Carp.  §  29),  yet  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  die  that 
year.*  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  into  the  temple, 
repents  before  the  altar,  andprays.  He  returns  to 
Nazareth,  and  laments.  He  is  in  great  fear  of 
death,  and  confesses  to  Jesus  his  sin  in  doubting 
Mary  at  the  first,  and  in  rebuking  Him  for  His 
childish  behaviour.  Mary  pleads  with  Jesus  that 
Joseph  may  not  die.  While  he  himself  is  making 
the  same  request,  bis  soul  comes  up  to  his  throat 
His  children  come  and  weep  over  him.  Death 
comes  with  devils,  who  depart,  rebuked  by  Jesus. 
Death  is  afraid  (in  Death  Jot.,  Sah.  in.  $  xxuL  Jesus 
is  obliged  to  go  out  before  Death  will  come  in). 
Jesus  prays.  Angels  take  Joseph's  sc  ul  (on  Epepi 
26=July  20),  putting  it  into  silk  napkins  of  fins 
texture.  Michael  and  Gabriel  watch  ii ;  the  angels 
sing  before  it  till  they  give  it  to  God.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  and  Galilee  gather  together 
and  mourn  for  him  till  the  9th  hour,  when  they  are 
put  forth  by  Jesus,  who  pours  water  on  the  body 
and  anoints  it  with  oil.  At  Jesus'  prayer  two 
angels  shroud  the  body.  The  body  becomes  in- 
corrupt even  until  the  banquet  of  the  thousand 
years  (Mitt.  Jot.  Carp.  §  26).  Jesus  promises 
blessing  to  those  who  commemorate  each  anniver- 
sary of  Joseph's  death,  give  bread  in  his  name  U 
the  poor,  and  wine  to  strangers  and  others  on  ths 
day  of  his  commemoration ;  who  write  oat  the  book 

•From  here  onwards  the  Death  of  -rosea  \  (Boh.)  is  i 
the  sole  authority. 
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of  Joseph's  going-forth  from  the  body,  or,  if  they 
are  too  poor,  call  their  sons  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
(Death  Jos.,  Boh.  §  xxvi.).  The  great  ones  of  the 
city  coming  to  bury  Joseph  find  his  shroud  already 
fastened  to  his  body.  They  dig  at  the  door  of  the 
cave  to  place  his  body  there.  Jesus  prays  and 
embraces  Joseph,  who  is  then  buried. 

III.  Tub  Cult  of  St.  Joseph.— Any  notice  of 
Joseph  can  in  these  days  hardly  be  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  his  Cult,  which  has  of  recent 
yean  attained  to  such  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. 

( 1 )  The  latter  part  of  the  preceding  section  shows 
that  to  some  writers,  especially  to  those  who  lived 
in  Egypt  and  occupied  themselves  with  religious 
romances,  Joseph's  attractive  personality  afforded 
scope  for  religious  devotion.  But  very  little,  if 
any,  trace  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Fathers.* 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  the  first  writer  to 
show  it  clearly.  He  says  (if  Mgr.  Ricard's  quota- 
tions may  be  trusted),  'Joseph  alone  among  all 
men  was,  here  below,  the  faithful  co-worker  of 
her  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  God' ;  t 
and  again,  '  Remember  the  ancient  patriarch  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  know  that  this  man 
(Joseph)  not  only  inherited  his  name,  but  possessed, 
moreover,  his  chastity,  his  innocency,  and  his 
grace.' $  Thomas  Aquinas  also  writes  strongly.  § 
But  the  Roman  Church  has  given  much  credit  to 
the  writings  of  female  mystics,  who  from  the  14th 
cent,  onwards  have  spoken  much  of  the  veneration 
with  which  St.  Joseph  is  honoured.  Thus  Gertrude 
the  Great  (t  1310)  saw  in  her  revelations,  when  the 
name  of  Joseph  was  pronounced  'all  the  saints 
bowed  their  heads  with  respect,  as  a  sign  of  honour 
to  that  glorious  patriarch,  and  congratulated  him, 
and  rejoiced  with  him  on  his  incomparable  dig- 
nity.' ||  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  ft  1373),  Mane 
d'Agreda  (tl665),  Catherine  Emmerich  (+1824), 
give  innumerable  details  of  Joseph's  life  seen  by 
them  in  visions,  which  are  combined  in  popular 
lives  of  St.  Joseph  for  Roman  Catholic  use  to-day. 
Even  Gerson  at  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414) 
says  of  Joseph's  powers  of  intercession,  '  non  im- 
petrat  sed  imperat,'  St.  Teresa  (t  1582),  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  Bossuet  vie  in  exalting  him. 

(2)  Further,  the  growth  of  the  Cult  may  be  seen 
in  the  public  honours  allotted  to  his  feast,  and  in 
the  status  that  he  holds  among  the  saints  by  the 
express  decree  of  the  pope.  '  In  Western  Martyr- 
ologies  of  the  9th  cent,  the  name  of  Joseph  is 
found,  and  from  the  same  time  the  Greeks  com- 
memorated him  along  with  other  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
and  along  with  Mary,  David,  and  James  the  Less 
on  the  Sunday  in  the  Octave  of  Christmas'  (Cath. 
Diet.  t.v.  '  Joseph ').  In  the  breviary  of  Sixtus 
nr.  (1471-1484)  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph  (Mar.  19)  is 
a  simple  rite ;  in  that  of  Innocent  nil.  (1484-1492) 
a  double  rite.  Pius  V.  ( 1566-1572)  ordered  that  the 
office  of  St.  Joseph  should  be  in  that  of  confessors 

•  Roman  Catholic  writer*  (e.g.  Mgr.  Ricard,  St.  Joteph,  #o>  vie 
et  ton  euUe,  Lille,  1896)  mention  Irenjeus,  Origen,  Kusebius, 
Eplphaniu*,  Gregory  of  N&zianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Cyru  of  Alexandria,  and  Hilary  of  Aries  as 
supporting  the  Cult  of  St.  Joseph.  But  they  seldom  give 
references  or  distinguish  between  genuine  and  spurious  works. 
Thus  Augustine  is  quoted  as  saying,  'Rejoice,  Joseph,  that  by 
the  merit  of  the  virtue  of  the  angel*  you  live  so  angelically  as  to 
be  justly  called  the  father  of  the  Saviour.'  This  is  doubtless 
from  a  spurious  sermon  in  Mlgne,  v.  p.  2110.  Irensms  says 
Joseph  '  served  Jesus  with  a  continual  joy '  (adv.  Beer,  iv.  40, 
ed.  Grabe, =23.  1,  ed.  Massuet) ;  but  Irenaus  really  says, 1  Joseph 
joyfully  yielded  obedience  [to  the  angel]  in  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  education  of  Christ '  (Joseph  et  Mariam  acoepit  et 
in  reliqua  universa  education*  Ohrtstl  gaodens  obsequium 
prastitit). 

t  Ricard,  p.  279. 

J  E.  H.  Thomson,  The  Life  and  Oloriee  of  St.  Joeepk,  1891, 
p.  18. 

|  Ricard,  p  282.  I  lb.  p.  284. 


who  were  not  popes.  Gregory  xv.  in  1621  made  it 
a  feast  of  obligation  for  the  whole  world.*  Urban 
Till,  in  1642  renewed  this  order.  Clement  XL 
(1700-1721)  arranged  the  hymns  and  all  the  parte 
of  the  office  peculiar  to  St.  Joseph,  and  raised  it 
to  the  double  degree  of  the  second  class.  Much 
discussion  was  held  as  to  the  place  in  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints  which  Joseph's  name  ought  to  take ;  "but 
it  was  decided  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1726  that  it 
should  precede  tne  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  and  follow  immediately  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

Two  other  feast  days  wore  added  in  honour  of 
St.  Joseph.  One  is  the  day  of  the  Patronage  of 
St.  Joseph,  which  was  fixed  for  the  3rd  Sunday 
after  Easter  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in  1680, 
and  after  being  observed  in  a  gradually  increasing 
number  of  places  was  established  throughout 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom  by  Pius  IX.  in  1847. 
The  other  is  that  of  the  betrothal  or  marriage  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  (for  which  an  office  was  drawn 
up  by  Gerson),  and  allowed  (with  a  different  office) 
by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725  to  be  observed  in  all 
churches  on  Jan  23.  '  The  feast  is  kept  in  England 
as  a  greater  doable.'  t 

Lastly,  Pius  IX  in  1871  proclaimed  St.  Joseph 
Patron  of  the  whole  Church  as  follows  :  '  Our  most 
Holy  Lord,  Pius  IX.,  Pope,  moved  by  recent  deplor- 
able events,  was  pleased  to  comply  with  the  desires 
of  the  Prelates,  and  to  commit  to  the  most  power- 
ful patronage  of  the  Holy  Patriarch,  Joseph,  both 
Himself  and  all  the  faithful,  and  solemnly  declared 
him  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  com- 
manded his  festival,  occurring  on  the  19th  day  of 
March,  to  be  celebrated  for  the  future  as  a  double 
of  the  first  class,  but  without  an  octave,  on  account 
of  Lent.'? 

But  however  much  we  may  respect  the  faith  of 
Joseph,  and  gladly  recognize,  not  only  Paul  the 
tent-maker  and  Peter  the  fisherman,  but  also 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  as  confessedly  high  examples 
of  the  dignity  of  work,  and  of  the  spiritual  reward 
that  it  receives,  we  can  have  little  sympathy  with 
teaching  that  stands  in  such  lurid  contrast  to  the 
reticence  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  early  Church. 

A.  LUKTN  WILLIAMS. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHAA  ('Ic*rT,<p  [A]  d>4 
'AptfiaSalai). — A  wealthy  Israelite  and  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (0ou\eim)s) ;  a  'good  man  and  a  right- 
eous '  (Lk  23w),  who  '  was  looking  for  the  kingdom 
of  God '  (Mk  16a).  On  the  situation  of  his  native 
place,  see  Arimath^ea  and  Araunah.  He  was 
'  Jesus'  disciple '  (Mt  27"),  '  but  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  Jews '  ( Jn  19").    He  had  not  consented  to  the 

i'udgment  of  the  Sanhedrin  against  Jesus  (Lk  23"), 
laving  either  absented  himself  from  the  meeting 
(as  Mk  14u  suggests)  or  refrained  from  giving  a 
vote.  After  Christ's  death,  the  approach  of  sunset 
made  it  difficult  for  the  apostles — unprepared  as 
they  were,  even  if  they  had  recovered  their  courage 
— to  arrange  duly  for  His  reverent  interment 
before  the  Sabbath  began.  Joseph,  hitherto  faint- 
hearted, rose  to  the  occasion.  He  appears  to 
have  been  present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  his 
possession  of  a  tomb,  new  and  yet  unused,  hewn 
out  of  a  rock  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  suggested 
to  him  the  thought  of  himself  obtaining  and  bury- 
ing the  body  of  Jesus.  The  spectacle  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  had  quickened  his  faith  and  love, 
and  combined,  doubtless,  with  his  shame  for 
past  faint  -heartedness,  to  raise  him  above  the 
fear  of  man.  His  boldness  is  the  more  notable, 
because,  to  all  human  appearance,  he  was  showing 

*  On  feast*  of  obligation  the  faithful  are  bound  to  hear  man 
and  rest  from  servile  work  (CotA.  Diet.  art.  *  feasts'). 
t  Cath.  Diet.  art.  1  Espousals.' 
The  Decree  may  be  found  in  Latin  and  English  In  Thouiuw 
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sympathy  with  a  ruined  cause,  at  the  risk  of 
persecution  to  death.*  His  request  for  the  body 
from  Pilate  was  successful,  and  he  took  or  saw  it 
taken  down  from  the  cross.  According  to  the  Acts 
of  Pilate,  Joseph  sought  the  favour  with  tears  and 
entreaties ;  but  even  if  Pilate's  humanity  were 
not  stimulated  by  a  timely  bribe,  he  would  be 
disposed  to  show  his  sympathy  with  a  councillor 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  constraining  him  to 
condemn  Christ,  f  Joseph's  example,  presumably, 
moved  Nicodemus  to  similar  courage.  Together 
they  received  the  body  and  laid  it  m  the  tomb, 
Joseph  providing  the  fine  linen  (<nvti!>»)  and  grave- 
bands  (i0ivux),  Nicodemus  the  abundant  spices  (Mt 
27s"-,  Mk  15*"-,  Lk  <23m;  Jn  19s8'-,  Gotp.  of  Pet.  3  f., 
23  f.,  Acts  of  Pit.  11.  12). 

The  minuteness  of  the  Gospel  record,  its  pre- 
servation by  all  the  four  evangelists,  and  its  later 
apocryphal  expansion,  are  due  not  so  much  to  the 
fulfilment  of  Is  53*,  still  less  to  the  growth  of  a 
myth  (Strauss,  New  Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  xcvi.)  based 
thereon  (for  the  parallel,  obscured  by  the  Sept.,  is 
noted  by  no  writer  either  of  the  apostolic  or  of  the 
sub-apostolic  age),$  but  to  the  desire,  probably, 
(1)  to  signalize  the  adherence  of  a  member  of  the 
hostile  Sanhedrin.;  (2)  to  render  prominent  an 
incident  so  closer^  oonnec  ted  with  Christ's  Resur- 
rection. None  the  less  the  correspondence  with 
'  They  made  (or  appointed)  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,'  if  not  ex- 
act, is  striking;  and  even  if  a  different  original 
reference  be  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
as  accidental  the  fresh  significance  given  to 
the  verse  by  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
burial.  § 

A  legend,  which  first  appears  in  William  of 
Malmesbury  (de  Ant.  Glast.  Eccl.  L),  represents 
Joseph  as  sent  by  St.  Philip  from  Gaul  to  Britain, 
along  with  eleven  other  disciples,  in  A.D.  63 ;  as 
obtaining  from  a  British  king  a  small  island  in 
Somersetshire  (afterwards  the  site  of  Glastonbury) 
.engirt  by  the  river  Brue ;  and  as  building  there, 
'  with  twisted  twigs,'  the  earliest  Christian  oratory 
in  the  land.  Malmesbury,  however,  introduces 
the  narrative  with  an  '  ut  ferunt,'  in  marked  con- 
trast to  his  reference  of  other  statements  in  the 
same  chapter  to  earlier  historians.  The  absence, 
also,  of  any  allusion  to  Joseph's  advent  in  the  his- 
tories of  Gildas  and  Bede  is  significant.  Probably 
some  other  Joseph,  who  founded  Glastonbury, 
has  been  confounded  with  Joseph  of  Arimathtea. 
The  story  of  Joseph  bringing  the  Holy  Grail  to 
England  dates  from  about  1200  A.D.,  and  was 
probably  composed  by  Walter  Map.  Ussher  (Ant. 
Eccl.  Brit.  c.  16)  mentions  a  tradition  that  Joseph 

•  similar  intervention  nearly  coat  To  bit  his  life  (To  11*1  and 
actually  led  to  tha  martyrdom  of  Porphyrius,  a  slave  of  Pam- 
phllus,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Eua.  Mar.  PaL  11). 
The  apocryphal  Acts  of  Pilot*  and  Narrative  of Joseph  repre- 
sent the  latter  as  imprisoned  with  a  view  to  his  execution. 

t  The  Qorpei  of  Peter  represents  Pilate  as  first  easing  Herod 
for  the  body.  Helm's  assertion  (Jet.  of  Hat.  Ti.  p.  266)  that  Jn 
19**  contradicts  19»-*».  is  hypercritical;  Joseph  arrived,  pre- 
sumably, before  the  soldiers  had  completed  their  work. 

t  Justin  Martyr  twice  quotes  Is  &3»  in  connexion  with  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  (1  Ap.  61,  DiaL  97) ;  but  in  neither  case 
Is  there  any  reference  to  Joseph. 

5  Ocsenius  'and  Knobel,  following  Jewish  commentators, 
Interpret  '  rich  '  as = proud,  ungodly,  vicious  (against  which  eee 
Urwick,  Servant  of  Jehovah,  p.  14.'0  ;  Ew&ld,  Cheyne  (Introd. 
to  It.  p.  429),  and  Duhm  adopt,  without  MS  authority,  textual 
emendations,  and  read  pWy  oppressor  (Ew.)  or  pvj;  defrauder 
(Ch.  and  Du.) ;  in  each  case  the  word  being  referred  to  the 
Babylonians,  among  whom  the  '  Servant  of  the  Lord  '  would 
die.  The  Bible  A  nnoUe  paraphrases, '  He  has  been  Interred  with 
criminals,  but  after  his  death  he  has  been  put  by  the  Eternal 
On  8heol)ln  the  ranks  of  the  most  honourable.'  Delitzsch*, 
Urwick,  etc.,  retain  the  meaning  'rich'  (literally),  and 
emphasise  the  similarity  between  OT  prophecy  and  NT 
history.  The  Interpretation, '  his  sepulchral  mounds,'  instead 
of  '  in  his  death  •  (adopted  by  Lowth,  Ew.,  Duhm,  Ch.  in  Jnlr.\ 
renders  the  parallel  more  conspicuous,  but  is  not  — «-««■  to 
Its  maintenance  ;  •  In  his  death r may-' when  he  died.' 


freed  Ireland  from  poisonous  reptiles,  a  Bbivics 
usually  attributed  to  St.  Patrick. 

LrrsaiTums.— Wnelohera  Excursus  on  J.  of  A.  la  Oosp.  of 
.Vie. ;  downer's  Apoer.  Goept.;  Skeat's  Joseph  of  ArimaMt 
(Early  English  Texts);  Ittw,  PaL  Apoet.  Is;  Hearne's  Bist. 
and  Ant.  of  Glastonbury ;  Saurin,  Disoourt,  x.  461,  466. 

H.  Cowan. 

JOSEPH  BARSABBAS  (AV  Barnabas),  surnamed 
Justus;  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  had  been 
followers  of  Jesus  during  the  whole  of  His  public 
ministry,  and  were  therefore  deemed  suitable 
candidates  for  the  apostolic  office  vacant  by  t)he 
treachery  and  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Ac  V). 
Barsabbas  means  'son  of  Sabba.'  It  has  been 
variously  interpreted  '  son  of  an  oath,' '  son  of  an 
old  man,'  'son  of  conversion,' '  son  of  quiet'  (see 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.;  Winer,  Bealiodrterb.) ;  but  it 
was  probably  a  patronymic,  Joseph's  father  being 
named  Sabba.  If  so,  we  must  reject  Lightfoot'i 
suggestion,  that  he  and  Judas  Barsabbas  (Ac  16") 
were  brothers  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  His 
Roman  surname  Justus  was  doubtless  assumed 
after  the  manner  frequent  among  the  Jews  at  that 
time  (cf.  Ac  12u  13').  We  have  no  information 
concerning  him  beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  one 

rsage  where  he  is  mentioned.  He  is  certainly  to 
distinguished  from  Joseph  Barnabas  (Ae  4") 
and  from  Jndas  Barsabbas  (Ao  15"};  though 
it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  identity  of  the 
patronymic,  that  he  and  Judas  were  brothers. 
Eusebius  {HE  L  12)  makes  him  to  have  been 
one  of  'the  Seventy'  (Lk  101),  and  this  is  not 
improbable.  Eusebius  (3**)  also  relates  from 
Papias  a  legend  that  Joseph  Barsabbas  'drank  a 
deadly  poison  and  yet,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
suffered  no  harm.'  G.  T.  PUBTKS. 

JOSEPH,  PRATBB  OF.— A  lost  Jewish  apocry- 
phon,  mentioned  in  several  catalogues  of  extra- 
canonical  books.  For  information  as  to  its  con- 
tents we  are  indebted  almost  exclusively  to  a  few 
quotations  in  the  writings  of  Origen.  In  all  the 
extant  passages  Jacob  (not  Joseph)  is  the  speaker. 
He  narrates  a  conversation  he  held  with  the 
wrestling  angel  Uriel ;  and  claims  to  have  read 
the  tablets  of  heaven,  and  thus  to  know  what  is 
about  to  befall  mankind.  The  work  is  said  by 
Origen  to  have  been  in  use  rap'  "Bppaioa,  and  his 
quotations  show  it  to  have  hail  an  antichristian 
animus.  It  is  a  representative  of  a  remarkable 
trend  in  Jewish  theology,  which  led  the  Jews  to 
chum  for  the  three  great  patriarchs  the  same 
sublime  and  supernatural  characteristics  as  the 
Christians  claimed  for  tha  Lord  Jesus.  For  in- 
stance, Jacob  claims  to  be  '  an  angel  of  God  and  a 
ruling  spirit't  'the  first-begotten  (wpesrir/osts)  of 
every  creature  animated  by  God ' ;  '  an  archangel 
of  the  power  of  the  Lord'i  and  '  the  first  servant  in 
God's  presence.'  The  wrestling  angel,  whoa 
Christians  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  told  by 
Jacob  that]  he  i*  only  eighth  in  rank  among 'the 
angels,  Jacob  himself  being  first  of  all ;  and  in  the 
same  strain  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  said  to  have 
been  '  created  before  every  (other)  work.' 


LirsaaTfnta.  —  1 

8churer, HJP  n.  UL  188;  1 
PRE*. 


Codes  fmmdepigr.  FT  L  781-TT1 ; 
i,  art. '  Pseudepigraphan,'  is 

J.  T.  Mamhai.1, 


J08EPHD8  (A  IJKnfrn,  B  ♦oVwroj),  1  Es  ("as 

Joseph,  Ezr  10*. 

JOSES  ('IoktBt). — 1.  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
(Lk  3"  AV  reads  Jose,  failing  to  observe  that  lew*} 
of  TR  is  genitive.  The  correct  text  as  adopted  by 
WH  and  RV  is  'IVoO,  so  that  this  Joaes  gives  place 
to  Jesus).  2.  One  of  the  'brethren  of  the  Lord' 
(Mk6»l«»«.  Mt27»»).  In  Mt  13"  where  AV  has 
Jotet,  RV  adopts  WH  text  Joseph  (see  Dalmaa, 
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Gram.  p.  75).  3.  The  natal  name  (Ac  4*  AV)  of 
Barnabas  (which  see).    RV  after  WH  has  Joseph. 

JOSHAH  (rr^V).— A  8imeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4". 
See  Genealogy. 

JOSH  A  PH  AT  (o^-  =  DV(Rn;).— 1.  One  of  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  11«*.  2.  A  priest  in  David's  time, 
1  Ch  15*. 

J08HAYIAH  (.Tit*).— One  of  David's  heroes, 
1  Ch  11«. 

JOSHBEKASHAH  (ntfs#;).— A  son  of  Heman, 

1  Ch  25*-  **.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
and  five  of  the  names  associated  with  it  are  really 
a  fragment  of  a  hymn  or  prayer  (see  Genealogy, 
III.  23  n. ;  and  cf.  Kittel  in  SBOT,  and  W.  R. 
Smith,  02VCM43n.). 

JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH  (n#3  ag><)  occurs  in 
RV  of  2  S  239  as  a  proper  name  in  place  of  the 
utterly  meaningless  '  that  sat  in  the  seat '  of  the 
AV.  It  is  evident  that  the  text  is  oorrupt,  and 
that  the  original  name  Jashobeam  must  be  re- 
stored from  the  parallel  passage,  2  Ch  1  lu,  just  as 
the  '  Hachmonite'  must  be  substituted  for  the 
'  Tahchemonite.'  (Cf.  Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam., 
ad  loc.).  Budde  and  others  would  go  further.  In 
Jashobeam  itself  they  find  a  corruption  of  the 
original  name,  and  they  recover  the  latter  by  the 
following  steps.  In  B  we  find  'UphrBe,  and  in  Luc 
'I«r;3daX,  from  whicli  it  is  inferred  that  r\2vzztr  = 
ncosr'sSynr*  (Sjdpk),  so  that  the  name  of  David's 
commander  was  really  Eshbaal.    (See  notes  on 

2  S  23*  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  OT,  and  in 
Kautzsch's  AT).  J.  A  Selbjjc. 

JOSHIBIAH  (rr^f  «J*  causeth  to  dwell';  Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  compares  Phoen.  Suae  perhaps=Sjn3is''). 
— A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4*.   See  Genealogy. 

JOSHUA  (on  forms  and  meaning  of  the  name  see 
next  art.). — 1.  The  successor  of  Moses.  See  next 
article.  2.  The  Bethshemite  in  whose  field  was 
the  stone  on  which  the  ark  was  set,  on  its  return 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  1  S  614- M.  3. 
The  governor  (1c)  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Josian,  2  K  23*.  4.  The  high  priest  who  along 
with  Zerubbabel  directed  affairs  at  Jerusalem  after 
the  restoration.  Hag  P  "-"  eta,  Zeo  *»•»••  etc. 
In  the  books  of  Hag  and  Zeo  he  is  called  Joshua, 
in  Ezr  and  Neb.  Jeshua  (which  see). 

JOSHUA— 

L  Name. 

U.  Content*  of  the  Book. 

UL  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch. 

It.  Conatituent  Documents. 

t.  Problems  of  their  Relation  and  Composition. 
tL  Separation  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  Data, 
vii.  Relation  to  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Tirh  Historical  Value  of  the  Book, 
ix.  The  Person  Joshua, 

x.  His  Work. 

zL  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Book. 
Literature. 

L  The  Name.— 1.  The  English  form  Joshua  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Heb.  pwVr;  (only  in  Dt  3°, 
Jg  2»)  or  yeft.-r  (the  usual  form,  e.g.  Ex  17»,  Dt  1" 
etc.,  1  K  16**),  later  abbreviated  to  pe*  (of  Joshua 
himself,  Neh  8")  in  order  to  avoid,  it  is  said,  the 
sequence  of  the  vowels  6,  u  (SK,  1892,  177,  573 ; 
WZKM  iv.  332  ff. ).  In  Nn  IS*  M,  Dt  32"  the  form 
is  ys»\n,  the  same  as  that  of  the  king  of  N.  Israel 
(2  K  15**  etc.)  and  the  prophet  (Hos  V-  *) ;  bat  Dt 
32"  is  probably  a  textual  error  for  prvr,  so  Sam., 
Gr.,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.  (cf.  Driver,  in  loco),  and  on 
Nu  18s-  *(P)  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  LXX 
give  it  as'ivroDf,  and  so  it  occurs  in  the  NT  both  as 


Joshua's  own  name  (Ac  7")  and  that  of  our  Lord 
(Mt  ln-*).  The  name,  Stade  (Oram.  03)  suggests, 
may  be  a  Hiphil.  More  probably  it  is  a  compound 
'J"  is  salvation.'  The  parallel  forms  ywM  and 
jw'Sk  favour  this  (on  this  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
name  see  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  155,  259).  Cf 
the  Heb.  Pf'Vs.  still  more  jpt^g  and  W:,  the 
Phoen.  w,  and  the  Himyarite  jw».t,  which  Deren- 
bourg  transliterates  Yuhashi. 

Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  successor  of  Moses 
in  the  leadership  of  Israel,  is  mentioned  several 
times  outside  the  Book  of  Joshua;  but  as  the 
traditions  concerning  him  are  mainly  found  in  the 
latter,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  its 
contents  and  composition  before  treating  of  his 
life. 

ii.  Contents  of  the  Book.  —  The  Book  of 
Joshua  consists  of  twenty-four  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  twelve  take  up  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  point  reached  by  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
death  of  Moses,  ana  continue  it  through  the  con- 
quest of  Western  Palestine ;  while  the  next  nine 
record  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes 
(12-21).  An  appendix  gives  Joshua's  speech  to 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-Manasseh,  his  dismissal  of 
them  to  E.  Palestine  (221-*) ;  the  controversy  about 
the  altar  of  Ed  (221M«) ;  the  last  days  of  Joshua 
and  his  death  (23-24*1) ;  the  burial  of  Joseph's  body 
(24**),  and  the  death  of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron  (24**). 

iii.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch.— The  Book 
of  Joshua  thus  proves  to  be  the  necessary  supple- 
ment and  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  whose 
promises  and  obligations  it  records  the  fulfilment 
in  the  settlement  of  Abraham's  descendants  in 
Canaan  (cf.  Gn  127  etc.);  in  the  execution  (told 
in  Deuteronomic  language)  of  the  Deuteronomie 
commands  to  Israel  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
and  extirpate  the  Canaanites  ;  and  even  in  such 
details  as  the  burial  of  Joseph's  bones,  which  the 
patriarch  made  Israel  swear  they  would  carry  up 
with  them  from  Egypt  (Gn  50").* 

Notwithstanding  this  continuity  of  historical 
material  and  of  plan,  the  Heb.  Canon  sharply 
separated  the  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  Pentateuch : 
the  Pentateuch  comprises  the  first  and  earliest 
part  of  the  Canon — the  Torah ;  the  Book  of  Joshua 
heads  the  later  Canon  of  the  Prophets,  more 
especially  the  series  of  historical  works,  concluding 
with  the  Books  of  Kings  and  known  as  the  Former 
Prophets.  Besides,  the  book  in  its  present  form  is 
an  independent  whole,  with  a  definite  beginning  and 
conclusion ;  its  orthography  differs  in  several  im- 

Sortant  details  from  that  of  the  Pentateuch  (e.g.  it 
oes  not  continue  the  epicene  mn  and  nyj  of  the 
Pentateuch,  nor  the  form  htn  for  nSttn,  and  spells 
Jericho  Srrr,  not  as  always  in  the  Pentateuch  \rvr) ; 
while  in  consequence  of  its  later  adoption  into  the 
Canon  its  text  (cf.  the  numerous  deviations  of  the 
LXX)  is  in  a  less  certain  form.  For  some  time, 
therefore,  the  book  was  not  brought  under  the 
methods  of  criticism  and  analysis  to  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  subjected  in  the  end  of  last  and 
beginning  of  this  century.  But  in  1792  the 
Scotsman,  Father  Geddes,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  wrote  (vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xxi):  'To  the 
Pentateuch  I  nave  joined  the  Book  of  Joshuah 
(tic),  both  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  compiled  by 
the  same  author,  and  because  it  is  a  necessary 
appendix  to  the  history  contained  in  the  former 
books. 't  But  it  was  de  Wette,  Bleek,  and  Ewald 
who  were  the  first  to  extend  to  Joshua  the  docu- 
mentary theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 

•Of.  Joe  l"t  with  Nu«7"«-,DtS»81i-«-»;  1»  with  Nu  S2,  Dt 
gisr. ;  saw.  with  Dt  IV-  871*  u-M-  is  ff.  with  Nu  34  ;  l«m  with 
Nu  14».  Dt  1« ;  17™  with  Nu  «7i-u  gfa-u :  20 f.  with  Nu  86. 

t  Hollenberg,  in  his  aooount  of  the  criticism  of  Joshua  (SK, 
1874,  p.  468),  is,  therefore,  so  far  wrong  in  naming  d*  Wette  si 
the  first  to  recognize  that  the  analysts  of  ' 
the  lines  of  that  of  the  Pentateuoh. 
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teuch.  De  Wette  (see  list  of  literature  below), 
after  vacillating,  in  successive  editions  of  his  Intro- 
duction, between  the  fragmentary  and  documentary 
hypotheses,  of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
finally  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  traced  through 
Joshua  the  Elohist  and  Deuteronomic  documents. 
In  1822  Bleek  distinguished  the  basis  of  the  book 
as  Elohist,  additions  to  it  as  by  the  Jahwist,  and 
its  final  redaction  as  from  the  hands  of  the  Deuter- 
onomist.  Soon  after  Bleek  began  his  criticism, 
Ewald  traced  up  to  the  end  of  Joshua  all  the  docu- 
ments into  which  he  had  already  analysed  the 
Pentateuch.  The  work  was  continued  by  other 
critics,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  have  been 
Knobel,  Schrader,  Noldeke,  Hollenberg,  Well- 
hausen,  Vatke  (whose  results  appear  in  his  post- 
humousIecturesonOT  Introduction),  Budde,  Albers, 
Driver,  Bennett,  and  Addis.  Amid  many  varieties 
of  opinion  as  to  details,  the  analyses  of  this  long 
list  of  scholars  reveal  a  wonderful  agreement,  not 
only  as  to  the  presence  in  Joshua  of  all  the  Penta- 
teuchal  documents,  but  even  as  to  the  approximate 
proportions  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.* 
It  is  because  of  these  results  that  OT  criticism 
prefers  to  speak  of  the  Hexateuch  rather  than  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

iv.  The  Constituent  Documents.  —  Critics, 
then,  agree  that  all  the  chief  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  present  in  Joshua,  and  indeed  this 
is  obvious  to  any  reader  of  the  original  who  is 
familiar  with  the  characteristic  style  and  favourite 
topics  of  these  documents.  But  the  documents  are 
present  with  certain  ambiguities  and  complications, 
and  these  present  a  number  of  problems  unsolved 
and  perhaps  insoluble,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
criticism  of  Joshua,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  the  following  analysis  we  start  with  the 
Deuteronomic  elements,  the  spirit  and  style  of 
which  are  so  readily  recognized.  We  have  seen 
that  the  book  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Deuteronomic  code — even  to  the  extent  of  ideal- 
izing the  facts — in  so  far  as  Deuteronomy  com- 
mands Israel  to  take  full  possession  of  the  land 
and  extirpate  the  native  inhabitants.  But  the 
Deuteronomic  dialect  is  also  frequently  observed. 
The  following  is  a  list  and  analysis  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic passages.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  chs. 
1-12,  and  in  the  Appendix,  chs.  21-24. 

(a)  The  Deuteronomic  Passages  in  Joshua. — It 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  introduction  is 
one  of  the  most  plainly  Deuteronomic  passages  of 
the  Book.  Ch.  1  is  not  only  written  in  manifest 
continuation  of  the  end  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuter- 
onomy (as  completed,  critics  now  take  for  granted, 
by  a  Deuteronomic  editor),  but  it  is  composed 


Dt  1»- »  W  81*  in  v.» ;  Dt  1 1»  in  v.u">.  Terms  used 
only  in  Dt,  or  in  the  meaning  in  which  they  are 
employed  in  Dt,  are  scattered  through  the  chapter 
(e.g.  the  intransitive  rps,  and  ones'  in  the  sense  of 
oncers  who  communicate  the  orders  of  the  chief 
to  the  people).  The  appeal  to  the  Law  and  the 
Book  of  the  Law  are  also  Deuteronomic,  and  so, 
too,  the  number  of  the  tribes  settled  E.  of  the 
Jordan  as  2i  (cf.  v.u  with  Dt  3a  a),  while  JE 
(Nu  321-*-  **•)  states  them  as  2.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  complications.  The  phrases  wo  mro 
(v.1),  oTDn  and  Vnn  mi  (v.M),  are  not  phrases  of  the 
Dt  style,  which  has  other  terms  for  the  two  latter ; 
the  details  in  v.lu  might  have  been  stated  by  any 

*  In  opposition  to  theee  analyses,  defender!  of  the  unity  of  the 
book,  and  (to  a  greater  or  less  degree)  of  Ita  independence,  bare 
appeared  in  J.  L.  Kdnig  (1836),  and  Keil  in  his  Commentary. 
See  also  Lea  Monica,  and  Principal  Douglas  In  bis  handbook 


writer.  These  facts  have  led  some  to  conclude 
that  a  JE  narrative  underlies  this  Dt  introduction 
to  the  Book.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Dt 
parallels  and  echoes  in  the  chapter  are  all  taken 
from  the  historical  and  parenetic  portions  of  the 
Bk.  of  Dt  which  most  critics  now  assign  to  another 
hand  than  that  which  drew  up  the  legal  kernel  of 
the  Book,  chs.  12-26.  28. 

In  ch.  2,  vv.w- u  (and  perhaps  v.**)  are  not  only 
Deuteronomic  in  language,  but  express  a  favourite 
thought  of  the  Deuteronomist — the  fear  which 
Israel  and  the  wonderful  deeds  of  J"  produced  on 
the  inhabitants  of  W.  Palestine.  Chs.  3  and  4, 
on  the  Crossing  of  Jordan,  are  obviously  com- 
piled from  several  sources,  for  they  contain  not 
only  differences  of  style,  but  of  substance.  There 
are,  firstly,  clauses  in  the  Dt  dialect  deducing  from 
the  events  described  the  Dt  doctrines  (3*  4"  the 
magnifying  of  Joshua  in  the  eyes  of  Israel ;  4"- M 
the  duty  oil  teaching  future  generations  the  mean- 
ing of  the  events,  and  the  impression  of  these  on 
the  Canaanites);  and,  secondly,  in  other  parts  of 
the  narrative,  characteristic  Dt  phrases  occur  (3" 
crbn  rrcun,  etc);  but,  thirdly  also,  there  are  traces 
of  an  original  Dt  account  of  the  monument  raised 
to  commemorate  the  passage  (4*-*»-s,  cf.  w.*1-  **), 
which  differs  from  the  two  JE  accounts  of  the  same 
(see  below),  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  monument  to 
consist  of  12  stones  brought  by  12  men  from  the 
bed  of  Jordan,  and  places  it  at  Gilgal.  In  chs.  5 
and  6  (the  Taking  of  Jericho),  51,  the  fear  of  the 
Canaanites  has  an  echo  of  Dt,  as  also  6*-  *  are 
supposed  to  have  (cf.  v.*  with  Dt  2**  3*  etc.,  and 
v.*  with  Dt  V-*).  In  ch.  7  (Achan's  Trespass) 
no  Dt  elements  can  be  detected  with  certainty 
(though  some  seem  to  occur  in  w.ub-  u)  till  the 
obvious  Dt  redaction  of  v.*4t,  on  which  see  below 
among  the  JE  passages.  In  81'"  (the  Taking  of 
Ai)  touches  of  the  Dt  style  may  be  detected  in 

yy  1-  8*  S7bs 

Ch.  8*°"*  is  a  passage  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
linguistic  evidence  proves  it  to  be  in  the  main  from 
the  hand  of  a  Deuteronomist  editor,  but  besides 
containing,  as  the  Dt  redaction  sometimes  does,  a 
trace  of  the  priestly  writer  (in  the  phrase  rimo  -us 
v."),  it  records  a  fact,  the  building  of  an  altar 
at  Mt.  Ebal,  which  conflicts  with  the  principal 
law  of  Dt,  that  there  shall  be  only  one  sanctuary 
in  the  land.  It  apparently  refers  to  two  pas- 
sages in  Dt  (11s* n  which  orders  blessing  to  be  set 
on  Gerizim,  but  cursing  on  Ebal,  and  the  very 
composite  271'**,  which  enjoins  the  erection  of 
plastered  stones,  when  Israel  crosses  Jordan,  and 
the  inscription  on  them  of  the  Torah  w.*-  *  j  that 
this  shall  be  at  Ebal  v.*,  and  that  an  altar  of 
unhewn  stones  shall  be  raised  there  for  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah ;  and  that  the  tribes  shall  be  divided  to 
bless  opposite  Gerizim  and  curse  opposite  Ebal),  yet 
it  does  not  wholly  agree  with  either  of  these  (for  it 
records  a  reading  of  the  whole  law  where  1 1"  speaks 
only  of  the  blessing  and  cursing,  and  27,'u  speaks 
only  of  the  writing  of  the  Law).  Jos  8***  appears 
therefore  not  to  have  been  composed  with  the 
mere  view  of  recording  the  fulfilment  of  the  afore- 
said Dt  injunctions  (and  indeed  it  ignores  Dt  271*"1"' 
altogether),  but  to  be  an  independent*  writing  based 
on  documents,  part  of  which,  the  building  of  the 
Ebal  altar,  cannot  be  Deuteronomist,  but  is  more 
likely  to  belong  to  E,  whose  interest  in  northern 
sanctuaries  is  constant,  t  (It  is  to  E  that  the  cor- 
responding passage  Dt  27*- '  is  assigned :  on  the  his- 
torical questions  raised  by  the  passage;  see  below). 

In  ch.  0  (the  Guile  of  Gibeon)  the  introduction 


•TheM  passages,  the  lint  of  which  to  an 
joond  an  extraordinarily  composite  paragraph  . 
tradlotory  of  IteelfX  may,  Indeed,  have  been  inserted 


aaoond  an 


r  composite  | 


sequent  to  the 
f  The  " 


of  the"  peseta  fat  Joahoa 
'  I  vary  Ilka  Kx  »0» 


of  the  altar  Is  very  1 
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(w.1-*,  cf.  Dt  l7,  Jos  l4)  and  the  closing  words 
(v.871*  the  Dt  formula  '  the  place  which  He  shall 
choose ')  are  Deuteronomic ;  so,  too,  vv.,,,• ">  (the 
reference  to  Sihon  and  Og)  and  w.**-"  (cf.  Dt 
201018).  In  ch.  10  (The  Victory  of  Gibeon  and 
Conquest  of  the  South),  which  is  covered  by  the  Dt 
introduction  91- *,  there  are  many  fragments  of  the 
Dt  style,  w.*-  Mk  (the  introduction  and  close  of 
the  story  of  J  which  is  gathered  round  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Bk.  of  Jashar:  the  phrase  in  v.18* 
'  in  the  day  .  .  .  Israel'  is  used  9  times  in  Dt,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  Pent. ;  the  phrase  in  v.Mb  m.T 
SmsrS  on"»  is  also  Dt,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  have  been  used  by  another  writer),  and 
vv.',b  (perhaps),  "j  besides  w."8-",  the  summary 
of  the  Conquest  of  the  South,  which  hv  other 
documents,  Jos  IS1*-",  Jg  lI0-'»,  is  attributed  to 
Judah  and  Caleb.  Ch.  11  (the  Conquest  of  the 
North)  is  also  treated  in  the  summary  arrangement 
of  the  Deuteronomist,  and  mainly  in  Dt  language ; 
while  ch.  12  is  assigned  by  virtually  all  critics  to  a 
Deuteronomic  hand  on  the  ground  that  w.1_* 
follow  Dt  rather  than  the  parallel  Nu 

211"*1  (Og  is  again  joined  with  Sihon),  and  that  Dt 
touches  appear  in  the  following  verses.  The  list 
of  kings  w.'-u  might  be  from  any  source. 

In  the  Second  Section  of  the  Book,  the  Division 
of  the  Land,  chs.  13-21,  the  Dt  passages  are  few. 
Here  again  the  introduction  is  one  of  them,  131"14, 
a  summary  description  of  the  land  still  unconquered, 
and  a  charge  to  divide  what  is  conquered  among  the 
9  J  tribes ;  and  a  description  of  E.  Palestine  studded 
not  only  with  phrases  but  facts  peculiar  to  the 
Deuteronomist  {e.g.  v."  ||  Dt  181 ;  v.72J  tribes ;  v.11 
Og ;  cf.  also  w.7""  generally  with  the  Dt  passage 
Jos  121"4).  Tiler*  are,  too,  signs  of  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  two  differing  accounts  of  the  conquest 
(cf.  Wellh.  Comp.  des  Hex.  p.  129;  Kuenen, 
Onderz.  i.  1,  §  7,  n.  27).  Ch.  148-  Ms  Deuteronomic ; 
so,  too,  chs.  187, 19b  2141"4*,  which  represent  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land  as  in  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  promise :  a  representation  not  con- 
sistent with  other  passages  nor  borne  out  by  the 
subsequent  history,  but  in  harmony  with  the 
Deuteronomist's  ideal  treatment  of  the  subject. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  ch.  20  the  Dt  additions 
do  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  In  the  Appendix  chs. 
22-24,  Joshua's  charge  to  the  2J  tribes  (ch.  22"), 
and  his  last  charge  to  the  nation  (231'1'),  are  in  the 
well-known  hortatory  style  of  Dt. 

(6)  The  Priestly  Writing  in  Joshua. — It  is  most 
convenient  to  take  this  next.  In  the  First  Section, 
chs.  1-12,  the  passages  from  P  are  few  and  frag- 
mentary, and  consist  either  (a)  of  additions  to  the 
narrative  of  dates  and  statistics  (about  which, 
however,  there  is  this  difficulty,  that,  though  such 
things  are  characteristic  of  P  in  the  Pentateuch, 
they  do  not  in  Joshua  always  agree  with  other 
statistics  given  by  P,  and  being  but  bare  figures 
cannot  be  proved  on  evidence  of  language  to  belong 
to  P) ;  or  (6)  of  the  substitution  of  characteristic 
terms  of  P  for  the  corresponding  terms  of  other 
documents ;  or  (c)  of  statements  with  regard  to  the 
ritual  and  enforcement  of  the  Law.  Of  the  first  of 
those  three  classes  are  34(?)  4U>19;  of  the  second 
64  norfan  wii  ^3  onain  (64),  and  the  evident  «• 
pansion  of  7s4  and  7*  p*  W  *ik  nam,  10"  iff 
m.i  orn  o»ff  (11");  of  the  third  class  6»-u  the 
account  of  the  Passover,  d""  71  9'7-11  llu. 

In  the  Second  Section,  on  the  Division  of  the  Land, 
the  bulk  is  from  P  (all,  in  fact,  except  the  Dt  p 
sages  already  cited,  and  a  few  from  JE  which  will  be 
cited  immediately).  This  h  clear  from  the  presence 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  P's  style,  and  the 
agreement  of  theinjunctions  with  those  laid  down  in 
the  Priestly  Legislation  in  the  Pentateuch.  Besides 
the  bulk  of  the  contents,  the  opening  and  closing 
formulas  of  the  various  paragraphs  of  this  section 


are  from  P.  In  short,  in  this  section,  as  in  the 
Pentateuch,  P  furnishes  the  framework.  In  the 
Appendix,  ch.  22*"14  (which  emphasizes  the  central- 
ization of  the  worship  by  the  account  of  the  altar 
that  was  '  by  Jordan ')  displays  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  P's  style.  There  are,  however, 
other  features  which  suggest  on  independent  author. 

(c)  The  Jahieist-Elohist  Documents  in  Joshua. 
— As  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
in  Joshua  belongs  to  the  double  document,  known 
to  critics  as  JE.  To  the  trained  eye  the  style  is 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  Dt  or  P.  When, 
however,  we  seek  to  discriminate  its  two  con- 
stituents, which  in  the  Pentateuch  are  so  often 
discernible  from  each  other,  we  receive  little  or  no 
assistance  from  the  style  ci  the  language.  It 
exhibits,  however,  another  cad  far  more  decisive 
difference.  Again  and  again  iu  the  JE  portions  of 
Joshua  it  becomes  evident  that  two  accounts  of 
the  same  event  have  been  welded  togither,  for  the 
statements  not  only  repeat  each  other  with  a 
redundancy  utterly  foreign  to  the  crisp  style  of 
either  of  the  two  documents  J  and  E,  but  in  details 
often  conflict  with  each  other.  In  ch  1  there  are  only 
fragments  of  JE.  Ch  2  is  all  JE,  except  w.w- 
So,  too,  chs.  3.  4,  the  Crossing  of  Jordan,  except  the 
Dt  fragments  noted  above.  But  when  these  have 
been  put  aside,  the  remainder  reveals  the  presence 
of  two  narratives  (as  Wellhausen  was  the  first  to 
point  out) ;  according  to  one  of  which  a  monument 
to  commemorate  the  Passage  was  built  at  Gilgal 
with  stones  taken  from  the  river's  bed  by  the 
people,  but  according  to  the  other  was  set  up  in 
the  river's  bed,  and  consisted  of  12  stones  carried 
by  12  representatives  of  the  tribes.  This  difference 
(in  addition  to  the  3rd  story  of  the  Deuteronomist 
referred  to  above)  is  apparent  not  only  from  the 
statements  in  4s- ',  but  from  the  fact  that  while  317 
describes  the  people  as  having  all  passed  over, 
4*. ».  iob  treat  them  as  still  about  to  cross.  Again, 
3U  and  4*  cannot  belong  to  the  same  narrative,  for 
they  are  simply  '  doublets ' ;  yet  3U  is  presupposed 
by  44.  The  two  narratives  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished—(1)  31- »•  4l*«;  and  (2)  3" 
4«-7.  »-iu  of  these  two  accounts  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  is  J  and  which  E. 

Ch.  6  (events  between  Jordan  and  Jericho)  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  parts  of  the  text  of 
Joshua.  V.1,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  Dt.  Vv>  *•  •■  • 
(the  record  of  the  circumcision  of  the  people  by 
Joshua),  are  from  JE.'  But  into  v.*  words  have 
been  inserted — they  are  not  found  in  the  LXX — 
implying  that  Joshua  did  this  a  second  time ;  and 
w.4*'  (the  LXX  here  offers  a  widely  different 
reading)  interpolate  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  operation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  JE's 
statement  in  v.*;  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  '  rolling  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt.' 
These  words  are  in  themselves  an  obviously  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  term  Gilgal,  i.e. '  stone-ciit  le, 
and  can  only  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  Israel  had  been  uncixcumcised  in  Egypt, 
and  that  this  neglect,  which  had  excited  the  re- 
proach of  the  circumcised  Egyptians,  was  now  at 
last  repaired.  In  contradiction  to  this,  w.4*7  de- 
clare that  the  Israelites  while  in  Egypt  were 
circumcised,  but  that  generation  had  all  died,  and 
those  who  were  born  after  the  Exodus  had  not 
been  circumcised,  which  neglect  Joshua  now  made 
good.  The  phraseology  of  these  four  verses  is  partly 
P's,  but  most  criticB  take  them,  along  with  the 
words  interpolated  in  v.',  to  be  the  addition  of  a  later 
writer,  who  was  anxious  to  harmonize  JE's  account 
with  previous  reports  of  P  about  circumcision 
The  end  of  ch.  5  [vr.UmU)  also  presents  a  difficulty 
It  is  generally  assigned  to  JE ;  but  some  critics, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  phrases  mm  mm  and 
nr  as  applied  to  an  angel  are  found  only  in  late 
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writings,  take  the  passage  to  be  one  of  the  very 
latest  additions  to  the  Bk.  of  Joshua.  So  Kuenen. 
Thin  reason  is  not  conclusive.  It  was  an  early 
belief  that  Jehovah  had  a  heavenly  host  (of.  1  K 
22u),  the  belief  in  individual  angels  with  special 
functions  was  also  early,  and  we  need  not  take  •» 
in  the  special  sense  in  which  it  is  intended  when 
applied  to  angels  in  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  but  simply 
in  its  early  signification  of  a  military  officer. 
Vy.1*"1*  may  therefore  very  well  be  left  to  JE. 

The  whole  of  ch.  6  (the  Fall  of  Jericho),  except 
vy.'  •**  m,  belongs  to  JE,  but  we  meet  in  it  the 
same  phenomenon  as  in  chs.  3  and  4,  the  presence 
(again  first  detected  by  Wellhausen)  of  two  differ- 
ing accounts — one  (w.1-  w- 11  partly  "*  '  and  it 
came  to  pass . . .  manner,'  ub- "  '  and  the  people 
shouted ')  which  relates  that  Israel  marched  round 
Jericho  on  7  successive  days,  the  first  6  silently, 
but  on  the  7th  they  shouted  at  the  word  of  Joshua, 
and  the  walls  fell;  and  the  other  (w.4  partly, 
*•">■•••  parts  of  yy.m-u,  vy. »•*•»»)  which  relates 
that  a  portion  of  the  armed  men  marched  round 
the  city  7  times  on  one  day,  having  in  their  midst 
the  ark  and  priests  with  trumpets,  and  that  at  the 
7th  round  the  people  shouted  at  the  signal  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  walls  fell.  Cf.  especially  w.1* 
ud  *> ;  in  the  latter  the  people  shout  both  before 
and  after  the  trumpets,  though  v.u  enjoins  them 
not  to  shout  till  the  trumpets  give  the  signal.  As 
in  chs.  3.  4  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  these  double 
accounts,  present  in  ch.  6,  respectively  to  J  and  E. 

In  ch.  7  (the  Defeat  before  Ai  and  Achan's  Sin 
and  Doom)  all  is  from  JE  except  v.1  and  parts  of 
yy  M. »  The  latter  verses  afford  so  instructive 
an  example  as  to  how  the  original  JE  narrative 
has  been  worked  upon  by  subsequent  editors  that 
it  is  worth  examining  their  details.  To  begin  with, 
the  LXX  omits  in  v.s  the  words  amn — "parrnici,  and 
in  v."  piea — lorn.  Moreover,  in  v.*4  the  term  '  and 
all  Israel'  has  been  separated  from  its  fellow- 
nominative  'Joshua'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  *  by  the  words  omitted  in  the  LXX,  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  Achan's  property, 
while  in  v."  not  only  does  the  phrase  beginning 
•oim  '  and  they  stoned  him  with  stones,'  which  is 
in  the  language  of  P,  form  a  mere  doublet  to  the 
phrase  introduced  by  lVpoi  'and  they  stoned  them 
with  stones,'  but  when  we  remove  the  former, 
the  latter  is  still  preceded  by  the  words  'and 
they  burned  them  with  fire,'  an  impossible 
order:  we  cannot  conceive  of  Achan  and  his  pro- 
perty as  first  burned  and  then  stoned.  Besides, 
while  v.",  which  is  JE,  speaks  of  a  cairn  being 
raised  over  Achan  alone,  v.*4  describes  them  as 
brought  np  to  the  valley  of  Achor,  and  v."  de- 
scribes them  as  being  burned  and  stoned.  Of  this 
confusion  Albers  has  given  the  following  reason- 
able explanation.  The  original  JE  narrative  re- 
corded the  punishment  only  of  Achan,  bnt  a  Deuter- 
onomic  editor,  wishing  to  bring  the  process  into 
conformity  with  Dt  13lK  M,  whioh  enjoins  that  goods 
subject  to  the  Herem  or  Ban  shall  be  burned,  has 
added  to  v.*4  the  catalogue  of  Aohan's  property, 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  an  evident  in- 
trusion, and  to  v."  the  notice  of  the  burning  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  impossible  before  that  of  the 
stoning.  This  editor  must  have  also  changed  the 
'him'  of  both  these  verses  into  'them';  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  both  the  LXX  has  'him.'  If, 
now,  we  take  oat  of  the  verses  those  intruded 
elements  of  Dt  and  P,  the  JE  remainder  reads 
consistently:  'And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  brought 
Aim  (LXX  Aj  to  the  valley  of  Achor ;  and  Joshua 
said,  "Why  hast  thou  brought  trouble  upon  us? 
Jehovah  wfll  bringtrouble  upon  thee."  And  they 
stoned  him  (LXX  BA ;  afrofe  F)  with  stones.' 
•  Though  In  AV  they  have  been  brought  together. 


In  ch.  81'™  (the  Taking  of  Ai)  everything  except 
the  Dt  fragments  already  noticed  is  from  JR. 
But  as  in  chs.  3.  4.  6,  two  accounts  appear  to  havs 
been  fused  (though  it  is  not  certain  how  we  are  to 
divide  them  between  J  and  E).  This  is  clear  not 
only  from  the  reduplication  of  certain  details 
(w.14- la  etc,  see  below),  and  awkward  connexions 
(v.14,  and  v.™  with  v."),  but  still  more  from  a 
double  and  contradictory  story  of  the  ambush,  as 
well  as  from  an  attempt  in  the  Massoretic  text  to 
reconcile  these,  and  from  the  omission  by  the  LXX 
both  of  the  attempt  and  of  the  contradictory  data. 
The  first  of  the  two  accounts  starts  with  v.*  (perhaps 
earlier,  for  though  vy.1-  *  are  mainly  Dt,  they  contain 
ether  elements).  According  to  this,  after  Joshua 
and  all  the  army  started  from  Gil  gal  for  Ai,  he 
chose  and  sent  forward*  30,000  (?3000)  men  by 
night  to  conceal  themselves  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  Ai,  and  charged  them  to  wait  there 
till  the  army  should  pretend  to  flee  from  Ai,  and 
drawing  its  inhabitants  ont  of  it,  leave  it  empty, 
when  the  ambush  were  to  take  possession.  The 
men  chosen  go  forth  and  effect  this  movement, 
while  Joshua  passes  the  same  night  in  the  valley 
(in  v.*  for  op  read  with  Ewald  pay).  At  this  point 
the  second  account  starts  from  v.M,  or  at  least 
from  v.",  which  relates  that  all  the  people  (omit 
for  grammatical  reasons  the  words  *  of  war ')  which 
were  with  him  came  over  against  Ai,t  and  (v.B) 
Joshua  took  about  6000  men  and  '  set  them  as  an 
ambush  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  westward  of  Ai' 
Then  comes  the  difficult  v.M,  which  seems  an 
attempt  to  combine  and  summarize  the  two 
accounts.  The  Greek  translator,  or  the  editor  of 
the  texts  he  used,  feeling  that  the  combination 
was  impossible,  has  substituted  for  8ub  the  word 
'  eastward,'  and  for  u*>,  with  its  contradictory  data, 
the  words  '  the  ambushes  of  the  city  from  the  sea 
(i«.  westward) ' ;  and  has  omitted  all  v.1*.  To  this 
explanation  the  only  alternative  is  that  the  data 
in  v.u,  which  conflict  with  those  of  the  previous 
account  of  the  ambush,  and  v.u  have  been  added 
to  the  Massoretic  text  after  the  LXX  translation 
was  made,  whioh  is  hardly  possible.  V.14  alike 
by  its  repetitions,  in  different  words,  of  the  same 
actions  and  the  awkward  grammar  by  which  they  are 
combined,  is  obviously  the  fusion  of  two  accounts — 
one :  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  of  Ai 
saw,  that  he  and  all  his  people  hastened  to  the 
.  . .  J  in  front  of  the  Arabah,  not  knowing  of  the 
ambush  against  them  behind  (to  the  west  of)  the 
city';  the  other:  'And  the  men  of  the  city  rose 
up  early,  and  came  forth  to  meet  Israel  in  battle.' 
The  Israelites  flee,  and  draw  the  men  of  Ai  J  after 
them.  Here,  again,  in  vr.M-n  then  are  small 
doublets,  and  so,  in  fact,  to  the  end  of  r.»  («.?.  in 
v.M>  the  people  fleeing  to  the  wilderness  '  turn  on 
their  pursuers,'  omitted  by  LXX;  yet  in  v." 
'Joshua  sad  all  Israel  see  that  the  ambush  havs 


«  V.K  Some  scholar*  thlnV  that  according  ban ihtoflret. 
Joahua  not  his  ambush  ahead  ./Vom  OilffaL  Thtoaen  be 
Uined  only  by  denying  that  t.*>  belong*  to  the  Bnt  account. 
But  thereto  no  cent*  in  the  clause  Itself  tor  eeparetlng  It  tram 
what  follows.  And  It  to  not  probable  that  any  aooount  woold 
have  made  Joshua  tend  the  ambuah  ahead  from  GUgaL  for  tola 
place  to  6  or  7  hour*  distant  from  Ai,  and  if  the  main  body  bad 
remained  then  during  the  night  in  whioh  the  ambuah  took  up 
I ta  position  west  of  Ai,  itartin*  next  morning.  It  would  not  bar* 
reached  Ai  t£U  the  ambuah  had  been  exposed  tor  eerenJ  hoars 
to  the  daylight  Take  t>  with  what  follow*  it,  and  in  find  the 
flnt  aooount  Imply  that  the  ambush  waa  ■»(  choeen  and 
deepatohed  till  the  whole  army  had  goo*  up  toward*  Ai,  whioh 
doe*  Dot  oontradlot  th«  aaoood  and  more  detailed  aooount,  that 
it  etarted  after  Joanna  and  the  army  bad  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  AL 

t  Thi*  still  may  be,  though  not  probably,  the  flr»t  account 

t  '*>  the  appointed  place.1  DUhnann**  theory,  that 
one  of  the  two  narrative*  had  previously  deeaibod  tbto  tryaO* 
surely  impossible,  for  the  men  of  Ai  did  not  know  of  lore*™ 
arrival.  Bennett  emend*  TTID?  '  to  the  deeoent.'   

I  Hob.  add*  'and  Bethel,'  but  UU  omits;  tt  ml  b*  *• 
addition  of  a  lata  aoribe  inserting  an  alluatoa  to  JgL 
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taken  the  city,  and  that  smoke  goes  up,  and  tarn 
and  smite  the  men  of  Ai ' ;  and  in  v.*  .nra  iTtoa). 
These  are  quite  enough  (without  supposing  that  a 
different  use  has  been  imputed  to  Joshua's  javelin 
in  v.1"  from  that  in  v.")  to  prove  the  fusion  of  two 
tales  of  the  same  event.  V."  is  of  course  Dt.  In 
the  Dt  passage  vv.K~K  the  part  that  must  have 
been  taken  from  E  has  lieen  already  pointed  out. 

In  ch.  9  (the  Guile  of  Gibeon),  after  the  Dt 
introduction  in  w1,  *,  the  JE  narrative  commences 
independently  in  v.*.  Its  style  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  Dt  portions,  w^- 10-  «•  *•  »•> ;  and 
both  in  style  and  substance  it  differs  from  the  P 
account,  w.,nk  "-n.  But  even  within  JE  a  doable 
account  is  as  discernible  as  it  was  in  the  JE 
portions  of  chs.  3.  4.  6  and  8 :  cf.  the  doublets  in 
w. *-■».•  In  ch.  101"1*  we  have  the  JE  account  of 
the  defeat  by  Joshua  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Debir,  all  with  terri- 
tories that  afterwards  became  Judah's.  Vv.1"11- 1M7 
read  continuously,  and  relate  folly  how  God  smote 
the  Canaanites  before  Israel  by  a  great  hailstorm. 
Vv.u-u  break  into  this  with  a  story  suggested  by 
an  ancient  verse  of  poetry,  a  prayer  of  J  oshua  for  a 
day  long  enough  to  slay  his  foes ;  they  add  that  this 

grayer  was  answered  by  God  commanding  the  sun 
>  stand  still  for  a  whole  day  in  the  heavens,  and 
that  Joshua  and  his  force  returned  to  their  camp ; 
while  w.1**  relate  that  they  continued  the  pursuit 
of  the  5  kings  whose  forces  had  been  beaten  by  the 
hailstorm  recounted  in  v.u.  Vv.1*-1*  are  plainly 
an  interpolation  by  another,  who  finding  in  the 
Bk.  of  Jashar  this  poetical  ejaculation  of  Joshua 
for  a  day  sufficient  for  his  Dig  task,  prosaically 
added,  w.1*-  that  this  actually  happened.  This 
account  of  the  defeat  of  the  southern  kings  is  not 
compatible  with  that  in  ch.  15""-  and  in  Jg  I1*-  (see 
below,  §  viL).  In  ch.  H»-»»-»  we  have  the  JE 
account  of  the  conquest  of  N.  Canaan. 

In  the  Second  Section,  chs.  13-21,  on  the  Division 
of  the  Land,  the  portions  by  JE  are  comparatively 
few,  some  of  them  mere  fragments:  in  ch.  13, 
tt.1'1*,  in  ch.  15,  w.1*-1*- "  (see  below,  §  viL).  in  ch. 
16,  w.1-*,  the  boundary  of  Joseph ;  v.10  the  Canaan  - 
ite  enclaves  at  Gezer  and  in  Ephraim,  the  latter 
assigned  to  E ;  in  ch.  17,  w.1'*  details  on  Manas- 
seh,  and  w.10b-u  Manasseh's  difficulties  with  the 
Canaanites  and  Joshua's  treatment  of  the  house  of 
Joseph ; in  ch.  18,  vv."-*-10  Joshua's  allotment  of 
land  to  7  tribes,  by  casting  lots ;  in  ch.  19*  a  detail 
about  Simeon,  W."- 48  the  removal  of  Dan  to  Laish 
(see  below,  §  viL),  and  w."-w  the  tribes  take  pos- 
session ana  Joshua  gets  Timnath-serah. 

In  the  Appendix  (chs.  22-24)  the  whole  of  ch.  24. 
except  a  few  insertions  from  Dt  and  P,  is  assigned 
toE. 

v.  Problems  or  the  Relation  and  Composi- 
tion of  the  Documents.  —  The  evidence  thus 
collected  from  the  text  itself  of  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  may  be  ambiguous  in  this  or  that  detail  j 
bat  its  cumulative  force  and  its  main  direction  are 
unmistakable.  Were  it  only  by  the  'doublets'  it 
oontains  on  the  various  episodes  of  the  conquest, 
and  by  the  different  degrees  of  completeness  to 
which  various  passages  describe  the  division  of  the 
land  to  have  been  carried,  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  is 
amply  proved  to  be  a  compilation  from  several 
sources.  Of  these,  the  oldest,  which  supplies  the 
bulk  of  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  in  chs.  1-12, 
and  gives  the  conclusion  of  Joshua's  history  in  ch. 
24,  but  also  supplies  some  details  concerning  the 
division  of  the  land,  belongs  by  linguistic  evidence 
to  the  document  entitled  by  critics  JE.  This 
document  is  itself  composed  from  two  narratives ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  those  parts  of  it  which  run 
through  chs.  3,  4,  6  and  8,  two  accounts  of  the 

*  The  attempt  by  Budde,  p.  CO,  to  get  rid  of  the  dlflerenoM  by 
Ing  the  text,  has  not  oonvinoea  critic*. 


same  episodes,  the  crossing  of  Jordan  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Jericho  and  of  Ai,  have  obviously  been  com- 
bined ;*  and  in  chs.  13-21,  later  passages  (18**  *-M 
and  perhaps  others)  have  been  added  to  it,  whether 
by  the  hand  that  combined  its  constituents  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Alongside  these  written  tradi- 
tions in  J  E  of  the  Conquest  and  Division  of  the 
Land,  there  appears  to  have  existed,  either  in  whole 
or  part,  at  least  one  other  written  tradition,  and 
perhaps  two.  The  passages  in  chs.  1-12,  which  on 
linguistic  evidence  are  assignable  to  P,  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  Priestly  narrative  of  the 
Conquest,  and  there  was  certainly  a  Priestly 
account  of  the  Division  of  the  Territory  from  which 
the  bulk  of  chs.  13-21  is  taken.  But  there  are  also 
accounts  of  some  events  of  the  Conquest,  notably 
that  of  the  monument  at  Gilgal  (4«-  *»• »,  of.  vv."-*4), 
and  the  summary  of  the  Conouest  of  the  South 
(S"*"1*).  which  seem  to  imply  that  there  was,  in 
addition  to  the  two  other  accounts  just  noted 
above,  one  independent  Deuteronomie  account  of 
the  Conquest. 

But  if  the  existence  of  an  original  Dt  narrative 
of  the  facts  of  the  Conquest  be  uncertain,  there 
was  another  hand  at  work  of  the  same  spirit  and 
style  of  language.  In  chs.  1-12  the  great  majority 
of  the  Dt  passages  do  not  give  evidence  of  belong- 
ing to  an  independent  account  of  the  same  events 
as  are  described  in  JE,  but  consist  of  introductions 
to  the  various  sections,  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
in  which  is  JE,  and  of  connexions  and  transi- 
tions ;  or  they  point  out  how  the  events  related  in 
JE  illustrate  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  Deuter- 
onomie writers  and  enforce  the  Deuteronomie  legis- 
lation. All  these  passages  are  easily  separable 
from  the  narratives  to  which  they  have  been 
added,  and  sometimes  (as  in  ch.  7*** ")  it  is  clear 
that  their  insertion  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  the  modification  of  the  original  text. 
And,  besides,  single  phrases  characteristic  of  the 
Dt  style  have  been  scattered  over  most  of  the 
chapters.  All  this  points  to  one  conclusion.  A 
Deuteronomie  writer  has  'edited,'  not  only  chs. 
1-12,  but  the  whole  book.  His  is  the  framework 
of  the  whole,  his  its  connexion  with  the  Bk.  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  modification  of  the  JE  narra- 
tives, and  the  lessons  deduced  from  them.  Who 
he  was,  whether  he  can  be  identified  with  the 
author  of  the  original  Dt  law-book  (which  is 
improbable),  or  the  author  of  the  historical  supple- 
ments to  the  latter,  or  was  another  writer  of  the 
same  spirit  and  style,  are  questions  that  divide 
critics,  and  depend  on  the  still  unsettled  problems 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy 
itself,  t  It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  take 
for  granted  that  this  Deuteronomie  redaction  was 
completed  by  one  hand  at  one  time.  The  reasons 
for  supposing  that  various  strata  (though  all  in 
the  Deuteronomie  spirit  and  style)  are  represented 
in  it  will  appear  from  the  next  paragraph. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  this  Deuter- 
onomie redaction  (or  redactions)  to  the  elements  of 
P  which  appear  in  Joshua  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
Was  the  Dt  redaction  (or  redactions)  completed 
upon  JE  and  the  independent  Dt  traditions 
(described  above),  and  was  the  whole  only  then 

*  We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  these,  on 

linguistic  eridenoe,  respectively  to  J  and  E. 

t  See  the  discussions  in  the  works,  cited  below,  of  Hoilenberg, 
Kuenen,  Dillmann,  and  KitteL  Houenbenrs  conclusion  is  that 
not  the  original  DeuteronomlsL  bat  the  Deuteronomie  editor 
who  combined  Deuteronomy  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  added  to  It  chs.  1-4.  27.  29-81,  Is  the  writer  of  these 
passages  in  Joshua.  Dillmann  assigns  them  In  the  main  to  the 
author  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy ;  Kuenen,  either  to  a  writer 
or  writers  akin  in  spirit  and  style  to  the  author  of  Dt  1-4,  etc. ; 
so  virtually  Kittel,  to  a  D*  whom  (not  oertalnly  but  on  the 
whole)  he  takes  to  hare  been  different  from  Dl.  There  is  > 
curious  difference  between  the  Dt  passage  Jos  1*4  and  D< 
llM-sta;  but  it  is  not  rery  great,  and  does  not  carry  as  fti 
the  discussion  of  the  question. 
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combined  with  the  passages  fromP?  Or  did  tbo 
Dt  redaction  take  place  subsequently  to  P?  The 
former  of  these  alternatives  is  accepted  by  Driver 
[Introd.*  p.  104).  But  there  is  important  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  P 
does  not  occupy  the  regulative  position,  nor 
supply  the  framework,  as  it  does  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. And  in  the  Massoretic  text  of  Joshua 
portions  of  P  have  apparently  been  subjected  to 
the  Dt  revision ;  in  ch.  20,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
stance is  from  P,  the  additional  matter  is  Deuter- 
onomic  (see  w.4-*).  Again,  while  most  of  the  Dt 
passages  appear  in  the  LXX  translation,  and  are 
xherefore  to  be  regarded  as  prior  to  it,  a  number 
are  not  found  in  it.  For  example,  in  ch.  714-  *  we 
saw  that  the  LXX  reproduces  only  some  of  the 
Dt  modifications  of  the  JE  account  of  Achan's 
punishment,  and  the  verses  ch.  204"4  (just  cited),  in 
which  Deuteronomic  additions  are  manifest,  are 
not  found  in  the* LXX  (B).  It  is  also  probable  that 
ch.  22s*  was  written  subsequently  to  the  Priestly 
Code  (cf.  W.  B,  Smith,  OTJC  413,  and  Bennett, 
Primer,  90).  Throughout  the  book,  too,  we  find 
some  words  from  a  very  late  stage  of  the  language 
(Dillniann,  p.  442).  All  this  implies  that  what 
Bennett  (Bk.  Jo*,  p.  22)  calls  'very  probable' 
is  a  certainty :  the  Deuteronomic  redaction  of 
the  Bk.  of  Joshua  is  from  more  than  one  hand. 
Some  of  it,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  LXX, 
must  be  very  late.  Accordingly  we  understand 
why  no  author's  name  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua :  *  it  takes  its  title  from  its  subject 
and  is  an  anonymous  work.  The  points  upon 
which  an  early  author,  or  even  one  contem- 
porary with  the  events  described,  has  been 
assumed,  are  either  illusory  (e.g.  the  reading  of  & 
way  should  be  may),  or  can  only  prove  the  date  of 
one  or  other  of  the  constituent  documents.  The 
final  redaction  affords  no  historical  allusion  by 
which  its  date  might  be  fixed. 

vL  Separation  fbom  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Date. — Another  set  of  problems  is  raised  by  the 
relation  of  Joshua  to  the  Pentateuch.  Most  critics 
have  held  that  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  after  J  E,  D,  and  P 
had  been  combined,  but  Bennett  (A  Primer  of  the 
Bible,  1897,  p.  90)  thinks  that  the  JE,  D,  and  P 
portions  of  Jos  were  combined  by  another  and  later 
editor  than  the  editor  who  combined  the  same  docu- 
ments in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  the  different  rank,  alluded  to  above,  which 
is  assigned  to  P  in  (he  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua. 
But,  whatever  be  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
the  reason  of  the  separation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
from  the  Pentateuch  when  the  latter  became 
canonical  in  Israel  in  Ezra's  time  is  very  intel- 
ligible. The  legislation  really  closes  with  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  account  of  Moses'  death,  and  it 
was  legislation  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
anxious  to  enforce.  That  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  was 
not  regarded  in  Israel  as  what  we  call  canonical 
till  long  after  the  Torah  or  Five  Books  of  Moses 
had  reached  that  rank,  is  clear  from  the  difference 
between  it  and  them  in  the  LXX  translation. 
While  it  is  evident,  from  the  comparatively  few 
discrepancies  between  the  Massoretic  text  and  that 
of  the  LXX,  that  the  text  of  the  Torah  had  long 
been  guarded  with  care  before  the  LXX  translation 
was  made,  the  many  discrepancies  in  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  the  freedom  with  which  the  Greek  trans- 
lator or  translators  allowed  themselves  to  omit  and 
to  modify,  prove  that  when  the  LXX  translation  of 
it  was  made  Joshua  was  not  regarded  as  of  canoni- 
cal rank.   The  admission  to  the  Canon  of  the 

'  That  Joshua  1*  the  author  1*  aaserted  In  the  Talmud,  '  Babe 
oathra,'  14'.  It  hat  been  maintained  by  a  few  Bom.  Cath.  and 
Protestant  scholars, and  even  in  this  century  by,  t.g.,  J.  L.  Konig, 
AT  Stud.  L  1886.  But  eee  Calvin's  ease  words  in  hi*  Argt. 


Prophetical  Books,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  gem raHj 
held  to  have  been  about  200  B.C. 

vii.  Relation  to  the  Book  or  Judges.— But 
the  problems  of  the  analysis  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua 
cannot  be  fully  stated  without  some  comparison  of 
its  data  of  the  Conquest  with  those  furnished  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Bk.  of  Judges.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the.Bk.  of  Joshua  there  are  two 
different  conceptions  of  how  the  Conquest  was 
achieved.  One  is  that  shared  by  both  D  and  P : 
that  the  Conquest  of  the  Land  was  completed 
and  the  inhabitants  exterminated  by  Joshua,  and 
thereupon  the  various  territories  were  occupied 
by  the  tribes  to  which  he  allotted  them.  The 
other,  very  evident  from  the  fragments  of  J,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  book,  takes  the  Conquest  to 
have  been  gradual  and  partial.  This,  the  older 
conception,  is  that  which  is  supported  by  the  Bk. 
of  Judges.  In  Jg  1-2*  we  have  fragments  of  an 
account  of  the  Conquest,  which  an  editor  has 
found  irreconcilable  with  the  conception  that 
dominates  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  and  has  therefore, 
by  an  introductory  clause,  Jg  lu,  transferred  to  the 
days  after  Joshua's  death.  This,  however,  it 
impossible :  we  cannot  conceive  that  Israel  having 
gained  full  possession  of  Western  Palestine  ana 
exterminated  the  Canaanites,  was  after  Joshua's 
death  driven  back  upon  Jericho  and  began  a 
second  series  of  campaigns  which  gradually  re- 
stored the  country  to  them.  In  itself  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  that  the  campaigns  in  Jg  1  happened 
in  Joshua's  lifetime  is  implied  not  only  by  the 
account  of  his  death  which  follows  them  in  Jg  2  ff., 
but  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  episodes  {e.g. 
Hebron  and  Caleb,  Debir  and  Othniel)  which  are 
related  in  Jg  1  as  happening  after  Joshua's  death 
are  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  itself  related  as  happen- 
ing while  he  still  directed  the  allotment  of  the 
territories.  Omit  Jg  lu  and  several  other  verses  in 
the  same  chapter  which  are  obvious  insertions  by 
an  editor  and  some  of  which  flatly  contradict 
verses  that  stand  next  them,  and  what  is  left 
affords  an  account  of  the  Conquest  which  is  in 
harmony  (as  already  said)  with  the  older  of  the 
two  conceptions,  contained  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua.* 

The  relation  to  each  other  of  these  parallel 
passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  and  in  Jg  1  has 
been  differently  estimated  by  critics.  Yet  the 
facts  appear  to  shut  out  all  the  alternatives  but 
one.  Not  only  do  the  parallels  agree  (as  has  just 
been  said)  in  their  general  conception  of  the  con- 
quest—that it  took  place  through  the  efforts  of 
separate  tribes,  and  with  incomplete  results  rather 
than  (as  the  view  of  P  and  D  which  prevails  in  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  conceives  it)  by  all  Israel  acting 
together  and  with  a  complete  extermination  of  the 
'  inhabitants  of  the  land*;  but  in  parts  the  parallels 
agree  word  for  word,  and  they  both  contain  the 
same  characteristic  terms  and  phrases. 

The  following  table  represents  the  agreements 
and  differences : — 

Jg  1L  (except  the  firet  dame)*- aaa».  The  begtaurinc  of 
Judah's  and  Simeon's  campaign,  and  their  defeat  of 
Adoni-besek.  Joe  10":  After  Joshua*!  capture  of  Al  and 
treaty  with  Gibson,  Adoni-sedek  (LXX  Adoni-besek ;  the 
reading  Adonl-sedek  has  perhaps  arisen  a*  some  echo  of 
another  ancient  king  of  Jerusalem,  Melchi-sedek),  king 
of  Jerusalem,  with  the  kings  of  Jarmuth,  Lecbiah,  ana 
Eglon,  baring  attacked  Oibeon,  is  defeated  by  Joshua  and 
all  Israel  in  the  battle  of  Beth-homo,  and  afterwards 
slain. 

Jg  a-  1MB :  After  Judah  nostras  the  hm-country  for  as 
inheritance,  Caleb  In  obedience  to  a  command  by  Moeea 
receives  Hebron,  and  takes  it,  slaying  Its  Anakite  lords; 

*  On  Jg  1  f.  consult  Wellhausen,  Corns,  d.  Hm.  til- 215 ;  K, 
Meyer,  ZATWi.  p.  186 ff.;  but  espedslly  Badde,  both  in ZATW 
Til.  p.  Mff.,  and  RichL  u.  gams',  pp.  Iff.,  Si-SB;  and  Moon, 
Jvdga,  in  the  Internal.  CrtL  Comm.  p.  Iff.  The  raises  to  be 
eliminated  from  Jgl-S*  an  >••«•»•  Ha*  Of  these  1<  SI 

redundant  in  face  of  vt.m  ;  v.»,  intimating  the  capture  of  J era* 
Is  contradicted  by  later  history  and  the  net  of  the  nenatlra- 
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he  offers  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror  of  ^Ciriath-sepher. 
This  is  'OthnieT.  'Othniel  receives  Achsah,  Caleb's 
daughter,  aaJ  with  her  the  '  upper  sad  lower  Gulotb.' 
Jos  Caleb,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  command  by 

Joshua,  receives  Hebron,  slaying  its  Anakite  lords  ;  then 
from  v.18  the  story  of  Debir,  Othniel,  and  Achsah  follow* 
exactly  as  In  Jg 

Jg  « :  The  settlement  of  the  Eenite  and  conquest  of 
Simeon's  land  find  no  parallel  In  Joshua. 

Jg  1*1 :  The  continued  hold  of  the  Jebuslte  upon  Jerusalem, 
the  mmt  of  Benjamin  do  not  drive  him  out.  Jos  IS* : 
The  same,  but  it  is  the  sons  0/  Judah  who  an  sold  not  to 
have  been  able  to  drive  oat  the  Jebuslte. 

Jgltaat;  The  house  of  Joseph  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  with  them 
Jehovah  (an  unusual  expression,  and  not  found  In  the 
relation  of  the  other  campaigns ;  for  Jehovah  LXZ  reads 
Judah;  Budde  reasonably  ooaieetures  Joehua  as  the 
original  reading);  the  house  of  Joseph  takes  Bethel.  To 
this  there  Is  no  parallel  In  the  Bk.  of  Joshua;  bat  a 
reminiscence  of  the  capture  of  Bethel  crops  up  In  the 
story  of  the  taking  of  AS,  Jos  8" '  Al  and  Bethel '  (but  this 
Is  omitted  by  the  best  MSB  of  LXZ). 

Jfl»  »:  Hanasseh  did  not  dUpoeeem  the  inhabitants  of 
Bsth-ohon,  Toonaoh,  Dor,  Iblaam,  Megiddo,  and  their 
subject  vmoires.  But  the  Oonaanlt*  neolved  to  dtosR  i» 
thai  land,  when  Israel  grew  strong  they  f oroed  Oanun- 
itss  to  work  for  them.  Jos  17U- " :  The  Bene-Manasseh 
•Mrs  not  able  to  dispossess  the  Inhabitants  of  Beth-aban, 
Ibleam,  Dor,  En-dor,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  but  the  Canaan- 
It*  neolved  to  dwell  in  (Ait  (and ;  when  the  Bene  lirael 
srevf  strong  they  forced  the  Oanaonites  to  work  for  them. 

Jg  1* :  Ephralm'  did  not  dispossess  the  Oanaanlte  of  Oeser, 
but  the  0.  dwelt  In  his  midst  in  Oeser.  |  Jos  lfjio :  And  he 
(Ephralm)  did  not  dispossess  the  Oanaanlte  who  dwelt  in 
Gexer,  but  the  O.  dwelt  In  the  midst  of  Ephralm  to  this 
day,  and  'had  to  take  up  the  forced  service  of  a  labourer.' 

ft  l"* :  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtall  did  not  dispoowes 
the  Oanaonites  of  oertain  towns.  No  parallels  to  this  in 
Jos. 

Jg  l«-»:  The  Amorltes  forced  the  Bene- Dan  Into  the  hill- 
oountry,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  oome  down  into  the 
'emtk.  And  the  Amorite  rewired  to  dwell  In  Mt~  Here* 
In  Aijalon  and  in  Sha'albim,  and  the  hand  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  was  heavy,  and  they  were  reduced  to  forced  labour. 
Jos  19*1 ;  And  the  Bene- Dan  went  up  and  fought  with 
Lesbem  and  took  It,  and  smote  It  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  took  possession  of  It,  and  dwelt  In  It,  and 
called  Leshem  Dan  after  Dan  their  father.  From  these 
two  passages  Budde  proposes  to  restore  the  full  text  of 
the  original  in  this  order :  Jg  1",  Jos  l»«*-(LXX)«n>,  Jg 
V  (of.  the  LXX  addition*  to  Jos  19*n>). 

This  comparison,  besides  revealing  the  similarity 
of  general  conception  and  identity  of  several 
passages  and  characteristic  phrases,  snows  that  the 
passages  in  Jg  1,  besides  being  set  under  a  wrong 
date  (v>  'after  the  death  of  Joshua'),  have  been 
'edited'  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  compiler  of 
this  part  of  the  Bk.  01  Judges,  which  as  revealed 
in  eh.  2U>-4  is  that  the  failure  to  dispossess  all  the 
Canaanites  is  the  reason  why  Jehovah  proceeded 
now  to  punish  Israel  For  instance,  the  passages 
in  Joshua  generally  declare  that  the  tribes  were 
not  able  to  drive  out  certain  Canaanite  com- 
munities; in  Jg  1  the  words  in  italics  are 
omitted.*  And  in  v.*>  the  Benjamites  have  been 
substituted  for  Judah,  which  is  given  in  the 
parallel  Jos  15".  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  Bk.  of  Joshua  we  have  the  more  original  text 
of  these  passages ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  editor 
of  that  book  took  them  from  Jg  1.  Nor  is  the 
converse  probable ;  for  in  the  Kit.  of  Joshua,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  passages  have  been  inserted  in  a 
setting,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  is  to  give 
a  conception  of  the  conquest  different  from  that  to 
which  they  testify.  There  remains  possible,  there- 
fore, only  this  conclusion,  as  Budde  has  clearly 
exhibited,  that  the  editors,  both  of  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua  and  of  Jg  If.,  have  taken  them  from  a 
common  source.'  ^This  source,  with  its  conception 
of  the  conquest  so  difiWnt  from  that  of  D  and  P, 
must,  in  our  ignorance  of  &uy  other  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch,  be  assigned  to  JE.  Can  we  decide 
whether  it  belongs  to  J  or  E  t  It  so  happens  that 
in  ch.  24  we  have  a  piece  which,  'or  very  obvious 
reasons,  critics  are  agreed  in  assignii£  to  E.  But 
its  conception  of  the  conquest  approaches  too 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Deuteronomic  reS&ction  of 

*  In  v.u»  the  amission  of  the  word*  I*  very  plain ;;  the  tnfrait. 
tynni  cannot  be  oonstrued  without  them.  ! 
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Joshua  to  allow  us  to  assign  to  its  author  the 
passages  in  question.  We  have  therefore  nc 
alternative  but  to  regard  them  as  the  work  of  J, 
or  at  least  of  the  series  of  writers  designated  by 
that  letter.  So,  for  instance,  Kittel,  Driver  (in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible*,  vol.  L  pt.  ii.  p.  1816), 
and  especially  Budde  (ZATW  vii.  165  ff.),  who 
assigns  them,  not  to  the  original  J,  but  to  the 
Jahwistic  redactor.  And  to  the  same  hand  we 
must  assign,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  passages 
in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  which,  though  they  are  not 
found  among  the  parallels  present  in  Jg  1.  plainly 
supplement  the  latter,  and  are  ruled  by  the  saint 
conception  of  the  conquest,  viz.  that  it  was  partial, 
for  there  were  many  Canaanite  communities  and 
groups  of  communities  whom  the  tribes  could  not 
drive  out  These  are  Jos  IS*  171*-",  and  probably 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  doublets  in  the  JE  portions 
of  chs.  1-12,  and  among  them  we  must  also  include 
the  additional  matter  whioh  ch.  19"  contributes 
to  the  story  of  Dan  as  related  in  Jg  **.  See, 
further,  art.  Judges  (Book  of),  where  on  several 
points  a  different  view  is  maintained  from  that 
represented  in  the  present  article. 

viii.  The  Historical  Value  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua.  —  We  have  seen  —  upon  evidence 
afforded  by  itself,  philological  and  textual — that 
the  final  redaction  of  the  book  must  be  placed 
very  late  in  the  history  of  Israel :  certainly  after 
Ezra's  time,  perhaps  not  till  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  this  redaction  includes 
widely  differing  accounts  of  how  the  oonquest  and 
division  of  the  land  were  accomplished :  a  Deuter- 
onomic writer  and  the  Priestly  writer  represent 
it  to  have  been  thorough,  and  effected  in  one 
generation  by  the  whole  nation  acting  together; 
the  Jahwistic  document  (with  ch.  I  of  the  Bk.  of 
Judges)  represents  it  as  the  work  of  separate 
tribes,  and  to  have  been  far  from  complete.  When 
we  accept  the  latter  alternative,  not  only  as  that 
of  the  older  record,  but  as  the  only  one  in  harmony 
with  the  data  of  the  subsequent  history  under  the 
Judges  and  Kings,  our  difficulties  are  not  at  an 
end.  For,  first,  the  Jahwistic  document  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  earlier  than  the  9th  cent.  B.C. ;  and, 
tecond,  before  being  used  by  the  editor  of  the 
whole  book,  it  has  been  combined  with  the  Elohist 
document  in  a  form  which  contains  such  varying 
accounts  of  the  different  episodes  of  the  Conquest 
as  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  many  centuries  of 
tradition  between  the  Conquest  and  the  dates  of  the 
two  constituent  documents.  These  present,  too, 
other  difficulties.  They  are  defective :  it  is  remark- 
able that  neither  says  a  word  about  the  conquest 
of  the  midlands  of  Western  Palestine,  the  lands 
afterwards  occupied  by  Manasseh  and  Ephralm, 
although  one  of  them  (E)  appears  to  have  related 
the  celebration  of  a  solemn  service  at  Shechem, 
the  centre  of  that  region,  soon  after  the  crossing 
of  Jordan  and  in  obedience  to  a  word  of  Moses ; 
while  both  of  them  appear  to  contain  a  few  data 
that  could  not  have  been  inserted  till  long  after 
Israel's  settlement  in  W.  Palestine.*  All  these 
facts,  presented  to  us,  be  it  observed,  by  the 
biblical  record  itself,  oblige  us  to  subject  the  JE 
narrative  to  examination  upon  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  historical  criticism.  The  first  question 
we  have  to  ask  is :  are  there  any  signs  in  JE  of 
the  employment  of  older  documents?  In  the  early 
books  of  the  OT  such  ancient  material  is  usually 
found  in  the  citation  of  poetical  fragments.  Of 
such  the  Bk  of  Joshus  contains  only  one  (lO** ") 

*  e.g.  In  the  history  of  the  treaty  with  Gibson,  though,  a* 
we  shall  see,  thus  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  main  loot  of 
such  a  treaty  lu  the  time  of  Joshua.  The  contradiction  with 
later  history,  which  Is  alleged  by  some  to  exist  in  Jos  ft*8 — the 
abandonment  of  the  site  of  Jericho  (of.  Jg  8^,  which  represents 
Jericho  as  an  inhabited  town)— may  be  explained  by  a  Chang* 
of  site. 
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lieu,  not,  uiuy  L.y  we  e*u  ii«au 
>le  (Bk.  of  Jg,  passim)  and 
of  later  tradition,  but  by 
lit  cause  and  reason  of  such 


which  may  be  assigned  (though  this  is  not  the 
opinion  of  all  critics)  to  J.  'Thus  Joshua  spake 
to  Jehovah  .  .  .  and  said  in  presence  of  all  Israel — 

Sun  stay  upon  Oibeon,  and  moon  on  the  valley  of  Aijalon. 
And  the  sun  stayed,  and  the  uioon  stood  till  toe  people  took 
vengeance  of  their  enemies. 

Is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  JasbjtrJ'*  This 
ancient  fragment  witnesses  to  two  facts:  (a)  that 
Israel  had  to  fight  at  this  particular  point  of 
their  advance  into  W.  Palestine,  and  (6)  the 
presence  there  of  Joshua.  But  the  fragment 
stands  alone  in  the  book ;  01.  all  other  points  we 
have  to  argue  upon  considerations  of  a  general 
kind. 

The  first  point  which  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
established  is  the  national  unity  of  Israel,  before 
and  when  they  crossed  tht  Jordan.  This,  it  is 
true,  has  been  denied.  Stade  (GVI  L  134  ff.)  and 
others  suppose  that  the  Israelite  occupation  of 
W.  Palestine  proceeded  gradually  and  peacefully 
— by  the  drifting  across  Jordan,  one  by  one,  of 
various  Israelite  clans,  before  the  pressure  of  their 
increasing  numbers  and  in  desire  for  room  and 
food.  But  the  theory  of  a  peaceful  invasion  is 
contradicted  no  less  by  the  general  force  of  tradi- 
tion than  by  the  historic  probabilities ;  while  the 
national  unity  is  certified,  not  only  Ly  the  earliest 
memories  of  the  people  (Bk.  of  Jg, 
the  unanimous  voice 
the  fact  that  the  great 
a  unity,  the  possession  by  the  tribes  of  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  shrine,  had  already  been 
achieved  by  the'  labours  of  Moses.  The  later 
unity  of  Israel,  accomplished  among  the  separ- 
ating influences  of  W.  Palestir^wgeographical, 
social,  religious,  would  not  havMfeen  possible 
unless  Israel  had  already  been  unitJHIefore  enter- 
ing these.  Nor  do  the  accounts  in  the  Bks.  of 
Jos  and  Jg  relate,  before  the  capture  of  Jericho, 
anything  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  such  a 
unity;  it  is  only  from  Jericho  onwards  that 
J  describes  the  tribes  as  separately  undertaking 
the  conquest  of  their  respective  territories.  More- 
over, although  J  represents  separate  conquests 
after  Jericho,  it  assumes,  and  even  explicitly  states, 
that  these  were  preceded  by  a  common  understand- 
ing of  how  the  work  of  conquest  was  to  be  divided 
and  the  territories  assigned  (Jos  15u  17I4ft,  Jg  l1). 
If  we  accept  this  evidence  of  J  (as  against  Dt  and 
P),  that  the  conquest  was  achieved  by  separate 
tribes,  we  should  surely  receive  its  testimony  that 
the  direction  and  plan  proceeded  from  a  common 
centre ;  especially  when  the  unity  of  Israel,  at  the 
time  of  crossing  Jordan,  is  rendered  so  probable 
by  the  considerations  quoted  above.  (See  Smith, 
HGRL,  Appen.  II. ;  McCurdy,  HPM  u.  112). 

ix.  The  Person  of  Joshua.— We  are  now  able 
to  consider  the  person  of  Joshua  himself.  The 
"attempt  has  been  made  to  relegate,  not  only  the 
deeds,  but  the  personality  of  this  great  leader  to 
the  domain  of  legend  and  myth.    Stade  (Q.VI  L 

L135)  and  others  f  have  fastened  on  the  undoubted 
it  that  in  each  successive  stratum  of  the  tra- 
dition Joshua  is  made  to  play  a  more  active  and 
regulative  part  in  the  allotment  and  conquest  of 
the  territory.  They  assert  that  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  J,  and  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
him  to  E.  E  is  an  Ephrairnitic  document,  Joshua 
an  Ephrairnitic  hero.  And  the  inference  is  drawn 
by  these  critics,  that,  to  begin  with,  Joshua  is  no 
more  a  person  than,  say,  the  '  Judah  and  Simeon 
his  brother '  of  Jg  1' ;  but  only  the  personification 
of  a  Josephide  clan,  whose  centre  was  Timnath- 
*  The  rest  of  v.i»  Is  a  prose  statement  that  the  prayer  of 
Joshua  for  a  long  day  in  which  to  complete  the  rout  of  the 
enemy,  was  fulfilled  by  the  literal  halt  of  son  and  moon  in 
their  course*. 

tOt  lid.  Meyer,  ZATW  L  p.  Mi;  WsUhausen,  Comp.  in 
Km  p.  U6f.  n.L 


serah  (Jos  19*  24»)  or  Timnath-heres  (Jg  9)*  im 
the  S.W.  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim.t 

But,  as  Kuenen  says,  the  fact  that  Joshua 
appears  with  increasing  importance  through  the 
later  strata  of  tradition,  so  far  from  being  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  earliest  stratum, 
strongly  supports  the  presupposition  that  he  was 

S resent  there.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Joshua 
oes  appear  in  J  (Joe  1714*u),  not  merely  as  the 
leader  of  Ephraim  or  of  a  part  of  that  tribe,  as  E 
represents  him,  but  as  the  arbiter  over  all  Israel 
to  whom  the  tribes  appeal  when  they  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  territory  allotted  to  them. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  Joshua  appears 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  double  JE  narrative* 
of  the  taking  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  of  the  treaty 
with  Gibeon ;  which  form  Budde  has  very  suc- 
cessfully argued  to  belong  to  J  (ZATW  viL  pp. 
134-146,  165-157).  Budde  has  also  proposed  the 
restoration  of  Joshua's  name  to  Jg  I"  'And  the 
house  of  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethel,  and  Joshua . 
with  them.' $  Moreover,  Joshua  is  the  speaker  in 
the  ancient  poetical  fragment  (ch.  10u' **).  And 
in  conformity  with  these  descriptions  of  all  Israel 
acting  under  one  leader,  at  least  up  to  the  taking 
of  Ai,  oh.  10*  states  that  the  army  returned  to 
Gilgal  after  Ai  was  taken,  and,  similarly,  v.11 
brings  them  there  again  after  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon.    These  verses  probably  belong  to  E. 

There  is,  then,  no  point  in  the  development  of 
the  tradition  at  which  we  can  say,  Here  Joshua 
was  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  story.  So  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  it,  Joshua  is  part  of  the 
tradition,  and  he  appears  upon  that  line  of  it,  the 
Judcean  J,  in  which  there  was  no  temptation  to 
create  him  as  a  tribal  hero,  for  he  does  not  belong 
to  Judah  but  to  Ephraim.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rest  of  the  data  of  the  tradition  and  the 
historical  probabilities  require  Israel  to  have  been 
under  one  head.  In  the  absence  of  contemporary 
evidence,  these  are  all  the  proofs  of  his  historical 
reality  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  But  surely 
they  are  sufficient.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  poetical 
fragment  is  genuine,  Joshua's  existence  as  the 
Captain  of  all  Israel  is  put  beyond  doubt. 

x.  Joshua's  Work.  —  Joshua,  then,  was  the  |<f 
successor  of  Moses,  and  led  all  Israel  across  Jordan,  i 
All  the  documents  appear  to  agree  that  the  crossing 
took  place  opposite  to  Jericho, — appear,  for  even 
here  a  difficulty  arises.  As  we  have  seen,  one 
of  them,  E,  makes  a  statement,  found  both  in 
Dt  and  Jos,  to  the  effect  that  Israel  were  sum- 
moned by  Moses  to  celebrate  their  arrival  in  W. 
Palestine  by  setting  up  a  monument,  with  the  law 
written  upon  it,  at  Shechem.  Now  Shechem,  be- 
sides being  the  centre  of  the  land,  would  naturally 
be  the  first  goal  of  any  invasion  of  W.  Palestine 
from  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  No  one  can  doubt 
this  who  is  familiar  with  the  aspect  which  W. 
Palestine  presents  to  an  observer  from  the  site 
occupied  by  Israel  in  the  N.  of  Moab.  A  wall  of 
mountain,  broken  only  by  narrow  gorges,  runs  far 
N.  of  Jericho ;  the  first  break  in  it,  the  first  invita- 
tion to  invade  W.  Palestine,  is  the  great  pass,  the 
Wady  Fera'a,  which  leads  np  from  Jordan  to 
-  Shechem ;  and  it  is  at  its  mouth  that  the  fords 
across  Jordan  are  most  easy.  Take  this  geo- 
graphical fact  along  with  th*  evidence  furnished 
by  E,  and  at  first  sight  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
inference  of  at  least  the  probability  of  an  invasion 

•  These  passages  are-; evened  by  Stade,  OVI  148,  a  a 
t  8tade,  p.  1SS ;  Veyet,  op.  ciL  ...  _~-  , 

t  MT  and  Bread  the  meaningless  '  and  J^totak  with  them  ; 
A  has  'and  JvAdh  with  them.'  See  Budde,  on.  ett.  p.  1*4. 
The  substitution  of  another  name  for  Joshua's  In  this  versa 
and  the  omission  of  his  name  elsewhere  in  Jg  1  wss  necessary 
to  the  edlwor,  when  he  removed  the  events  described  In  Jg  1 
from  their  proper  setting  and  placed  thesn  ill  after  Justus.* 
death,  see  rX 
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by  Israel  of  the  midlands  of  W.  Palestine  by  the 
fords  near  Tell  Adarai  and  up  the  Wady  Fera'a. 
Such  a  conclusion,  too,  would  fill  the  great  gap  which 
yawns  in  all  the  other  records :  the  absence  of  all 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

But,  attractive  as  this  conclusion  appears,  there 
are  many  objections  to  it.    The  crossing  of  all 

L  Israel  opposite  Jericho  is  not  only  confirmed  by 
the  earliest  traditions,  one  of  which  is  E  itself,  but 
is  supported  by  historical  probabilities.  The  centre 
of  Israel's  power  in  E.  Palestine  was  immediately 
opposite  Jericho.*  Nor  was  the  crossing  in  face  of 
the  one  fortified  city  which  the  Jordan  Valley 
contained  south  of  Beth-shan  so  improbable  as  it 

'  seems.  Jericho,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
never  able  to  resist  a  siege ;  and  many  subsequent 
invaders  of  W.  Palestine  from  the  E.  have  even 
gone  ont  of  their  way  to  take  the  city  before 
attempting  the  hill-country  behind,  her,  even  by 
the  open  passes  to  the  N.  Their  strategy  is  in- 
telligible. Once  captured,  Jericho  became  a  well- 
stocked  and  well-watered  base  for  campaigns  in 
the  comparatively  barren  hills  to  the  west  of  her. 

.  The  oldest  traditions  assert  that  Joshua  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  defencelessness  of  this 
single  fortress  on  the  W.  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a 
means  of  espionage  frequently  employed  by  com- 
manders of  invading  armies.  -  His  jspies  were  aided 
by  a  harlot  among  the  enemy.  The  same  docu- 
ments, and  P,  record  that  Israel  were  demoralised  by 
the  vicious  women  of  the  land  (Nu  25lff ) ;  J  E  ascribes 
to  the  same  frailty  the  land's  betrayal  to  Israeli 
\  Joshua,  then,  lea  Israel  across  Jordan  opposite 
to  Jericho.  All  the  traditions  assign  the  passage 
to  a  miracle,  similar  to  that  by  which  the  people 
sscaped  from  Egypt  across  the  Red  Sea.  The 
vaters  of  the  river  were  stopped  in  a  great  heap, 
not  at  the  place  of  the  passage,  but,  as  appears  from 
a  somewhat  corrupt  text  (31*),  higher  up,  where  the 
valley  of  Jordan  is  narrower,  and  where  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  remember  that  an  Arabic 
chronicler  records  the  sudden  damming  of  the  river 
by  a  landslip  in  a.d.  1267.t  The  miracle  was 
commemorated  by  a  stone  monument,  according  to 
three  lines  of  tradition  which,  however,  vary  as  to 
where  it  was  erected  (see  above,  §  iv.  a,  e).  On  the 
story  of  the  Circumcision  see  above,  §  iv.  c.  Soon 
after  this,  Jericho  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
invaders ;  and  here  again,  as  we  have  seen  (§  iv.  c), 
the  traditions  differ  as  to  details.  But  the  fact  on 
which  they  agree,  that  the  city  fell  to  the  mere 
challenge  of  her  besiegers,  is  an  issue  singularly  in 
harmony  with  the  fate  of  Jericho  before  every 

'  subsequent  attack  which  history  records,  and  is 
also  very  explicable  by  the  effeminate  character  of 
her  inhabitants  (see  Historical  Oeogr.  pp.  266-268). 
The  city  was  razed,  the  site  cursed,  and  Israel's 
camp  continued  to  be  at  Gilgal,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  the  starting-point  and  return  of  the 
subsequent  campaigns  (see  above,  §  be.).  -J 

The  Bk.  of  Joshua  represents  these  as  under- 
taken by  Joshua  in  person  with  all  Israel  behind 
him  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  oldest  traditions 
describe  the  invasion  as  prosecuted  from  this 

?oint  by  d liferent  tribes  in  different  directions, 
g  1  indicates  these  directions  as  two,  in  uni- 
formity with  the  geographical  position  of  Jericho 
and  Gilgal,  from  which  there  are  roads,  S.  W.  into 
what  was  afterwards  Judaea,  N.W.  into  what 
became  the  territory  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
According  to  Jg  1,  Judah  and  Simeon  followed  the 

*  Stade  hu  indeed  attempted  to  show  that  thli  territory 
jppoeite  Jericho  m  Moabite,  but  be  can  do  so  only  after 
transferring  the  song  (Nu  21)  which  celebrates  the  defeat  of 
Slhon  to  the  9th  cent.  Upon  this  see  the  present  writer's 
Historical  Orography,  App.  IX  p.  601  f. ;  and  cf.  McOurdy, 
Hut.  Proph.  and  the  Mmume-04,  li.  p.  112,  and  the  footnote. 

t  Bee  article  by  Lieut -CoL  Watson  In  PEFSt,  1896,  p. 
163  ff. 


first  of  these  ;  and  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph,  stiL 
under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  the  second.  But 
the  independent  action  of  Judah  and  Simeon  is  not 
incompatible  with  Joshua's  continued  headship 
over  all  Israel;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same 
document,  J,  which  relates  their  campaign,  still 
sees  in  him  the  arbiter  of  the  tribes,  and  assigns 
to  him  the  allotment  of  their  spheres  of  conquest 
(Jos  1714"").  Ai  and  Bethel,  both  of  them  on  the 
easiest  road  from  Jericho  to  the  backbone  of  the 
range,  were  taken  by  Joshua,  and  his  army  returned 
to  Gilgal  (1G*). 

At  this  point,  the  most  natural  in  the  course 
of  events,  occurs  the  narrative  of  the  service  at 
Shechem  (ch.  6"'"),  founded  on  E,  which  event, 
however,  presupposes  the  conquest  or  occupation  of 
the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ;  and 
about  this  not  a  word,  as  we  have  seen,  is  said. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  story  was  missing  in 
the  documents ;  and  if  so,  this  would  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  reliability  of  the  late: 
tradition  and  redactions,  which  abstained  from 
inventing  a  story,  even  if  the  event  had  happened, 
when  they  had  no  materials  for  it.  But  why  was 
this  one  event  missing  on  all  the  lines  of  tradition  t 
The  problem  is  one  for.  which  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion nas  yet  been  offered.  It  is  to  the  same  point 
in  the  course  of  conquest  that  the  Bk.  of  Joshua 
assigns  the  treaty  with  Gibeon.  That  this  treaty 
was  made  in  Joshua's  time  has  been  denied  by 
many  critics  on  the  evidence  of  the  later  history. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  latter  which 
makes  so  early  a  treaty  with  Gibeon  an  impossible 
thing.  Buddo  (ZATWvii.p.  135  If.)  marks  the  fact 
that  in  Deborah's  time  Judah  was  cut  off  from  the 
tribes  to  the  N.  of  her  by  a  belt  of  territory  in  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites,  and  argues  that  Gibeon's 
independence  of  Israel  was  necessary  to  make  that 
belt  continuous  between  Jebus  and  Gezer.*  But 
the  geographical  data  do  not  make  this  a  necessary 
conclusion  ;  the  northern  Israelites  may  very  well 
have  been  in  alliance  with  Gibeon  and  still  unable  . 
to  maintain  connexion  with  Judah  ;  and  Kittel 
(Gesch.  i.  p.  272  ff.)  has  plausibly  argued  that  the 
story  of  Joshua  fighting  the  (Janaanites  near 
Gibeon,  if  historical,  renders  his  treaty  with  Gibeon 
extremely  probable.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  ancient  evidence  in  the  poetical  piece,  ch. 
101M4,  for  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  ana  Joshua's 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  there.  The  oldest  tradi- 
tion, which  makes  him  return  after  it  to  Gilgal, 
is  of  course  to  be  preferred  to  the  Deuteronomic 
summary,  which  follows  and  assigns  to  him  the  con- 
quest of  the  south :  this  must  rather  be  assigned,  as  J 
assigns  it,  to  Judah  and  the  Calebites,  who  under- 
took it  independently  from  Jericho,  while  Joshua 
himself  led  the  house  of  Joseph  against  Ai,  Bethel 
and  the  midlands.  To  Joshua  are  also  assigned  by 
fragments  of  E  a  campaign  and  victory  in  the  N.  ^ 
of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  against  the  probability 
of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  argument :  the  narra- 
tive as  it  stands,  however,  in  ch.  1 1  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  Deuteronomist.  For  details  of  the 
question  see  Dillmann's  Comm. ;  Budde,  ZATW 
vii.  p.  149  ff. ;  and  Moore's  Comm.  on  Jg  4. 

xi.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua. — As  was  to  be  expected,  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  book  is  mainly  found  in  its  later 
strata — the  Deuteronomic  and  the  Priestly.  We 
have  seen  how  they  fulfil  the  scheme  of  the  destiny 
of  Israel  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  how  the  Deuteronomist  enforces  the  law  a* 
prescribed  in  the  Bk.  of  Dt,  or  records  instances 
of  i ts  execution.  But  it  is  also  to  the  Deuteronomist 
sections  that  we  owe  the  fervent  religious  exhorta- 
tions to  Joshua  and  the  people,  which  are  the 

*  It  was  completed  by  Sha'alblm  and  Aljalon  and  possibly 
Klrlath-Jearlm. 
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portions  of  the  book  most  frequently  employed  in 
Christian  preaching  and  teaching.  The  story  of 
Achan,  as  it  has  passed  from  the  hand  of  the  latest 
redactor,  is  a  lesson  of  great  power,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  individual  selfishness  and  avarice  wrecking 
the  enterprises  of  the  whole  community.  But  to 
one  of  the  earlier  sources,  probably  E  (see  above, 
§  iv.  c),  we  owe  the  finest  religious  conception 
in  the  book,  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  to 
Joshua  (ch.  51*"1*).  It  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that,  in  the  great  causes  of  God  upon  the 
earth,  the  leaders,  however  supreme  and  solitary 
they  seem,  are  themselves  led.  There  is  a  rock 
higher  than  they  ;  their  shoulders,  however  broad, 
have  not  to  bear  alone  the  awful  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  sense  of  supernatural  conduct  and 
protection,  the  consequent  reverence  and  humility 
which  form  the  spirit  of  all  Israel's  history,  have 
nowhere  in  the  OT  received  a  more  beautiful 
expression  than  in  this  early  fragment.  / 

Lrnumu-L  Commentaries,  Introductions,  and  similar 
work*. — St.  Augustin,  Locutionet  da  lib.  Jot.,  Opera,  ill.  687 ff. ; 
Is.  Abrabanel,  Comm.  in  Proph.  Priorte,  1611  or  1612,  also  at 
Leipz.  1686 ;  John  Calvin,  Comm.  in  lib.  Jotua,  166*  (the  last 
of  C.'s  works);  Andreas  Musi  us,  Jotva  Imperat.  Hiitoria 
Illuetrata,  etc,  Antverp.  1674 ;  Bonfrere,  Comm.  in  Jot.  Jud.  tt 
Ruth,  Paris,  1681  (not  seen);  Osiander,  Comm.  in  Jot., 
Tubingen,  1681:  Seb.  Schmidt,  Praleetionet  Academical  in 
VIII.  prion  Mo.  Jot.  Capita,  Hamb.  1683  (not  seen);  Job. 
Clerlcus,  Comm.  in  Kbrot  hitter.  VT,  Amsterd.  1708;  Via 
Strigellus,  Lib-  Jot. . . .  1710 ;  Com.  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in  Jot., 
Antrerp.  1718;  Alex.  Geddes,  The  Holy  Bible,  Irons,  with 
notes,  erit.  remarkt,  eta,  voL  L,  London,  1792;  Do  Wette, 
BeUrSge  1  EinleU.  in't  AT,  Halle,  1806-1807,  Lehrbuch  der 
Hill.  Krit.  Bird.  z.  den  Kanon.  u.  Apokr.  BO.  dot  AT,  1st  ed. 
1817,  6th  before  his  death  in  1849,  7th  by  Stahelin  in  1862,  8th 
by  Schroder,  1868  (an  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodora  Parker,  1848) ; 
Bleek,  Einigt  Aphoritt.  Beitr.  z.  d.  U rUertuchungen  Hb.  d. 
Pentateuch  In  the  Bib.  exeg.  Repertorium,  Bd.  1,  Leipz.  1822, 
cf.  his  EinL  in't  AT,  1st  ed.  1860,  6th  ed.  1886;  Maurer, 
Komm.  ib.  d.  B.  Jama,  Stuttgart,  18S1  (not  seen) ;  J.  L.  Konig, 
AT  Studien,  .  Hit.  1886  (not  seen);  Keil,  Komm.  tLd.fi. 
Jot.,  Erlangen,  1847,  then  in  his  BibL  Comm.  with  Delitzsch, 
Jot.  Bicht.  Ruth,  Leipz  1868,  2nd  ed.  1874 ;  Knobel,  Komm. 
I.  AT ii.  Dt.  u.  Jot.,  Leipzig,  1861 ;  J.  W.  Oolenso,  The  Pent,  and 
Bk.  of  Joe.  eritiaally  examined,  London,  1862-1871;  Kuenen, 
Hitt.-CrU.  Ondenoet*,  L 1, 1886:  Wellhausen,  Die  Competition 
da  Hacateueht,  Berlin,  1886  (Jahrb.  f.  Deutsche  TheoL  1876, 
1877) ;  Dillmann,  Nu.  Dt  und  Jotua,  1886 ;  Vatke.  Bint,  in 
dot  AT,  1886  (posthumous);  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC*,  1S92; 
Addis,  Document*  of  the  Hexateuch,  London,  L  1892,  ii.  1888; 
Driver,  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  the  OT*,  1891,  6th  ed.  1897:  of. 
art  'Bk.  of  Joshua'  in  Smith's  DfP,  1898:  Holzinger,  Bin- 
Uitung  in  den  Hexateuch,  1898 ;  Briggs,  Higher  Crit.  of  the 
Hexateuch,  New  York,  1898, 2nd  ed.  1897 ;  Oettli,  Dt.  and  Joth. 
(not  seenTln  8 track's  taf.Komm.  1894 ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  Primer 
of  the  Bible,  London,  1897,  esp.  p.  90  and  Appendix  A. 

2.  Histories  of  Israel  In  which  the  composition  and  historical 
value  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  are  more  or  less  discussed.— Ewald,  voL 
L  (first  published  In  1848) ;  8 tads,  voL  i.  1881 ;  KltteL  voL  L  1888. 

3.  Other  works  chiefly  on  the  Text,  Analysis  of  Documents, 
etc  (a)  Mora  general.— Konig ;  Noldeke,  AT  Liter.  1868,  and 
Untertuch.  Z.  Kritik  dee  AT,  1869.  (6)  Special.— Hollenberg 
in  SB,  1874,  pp.  462-606,  and  Der  Character  der  Alex.  Ueber- 
ttU.  del  B.  Joe.  1876  (not  seen);  Budde  in  ZATW.  1887,  pp. 
93-166,  Richter  u.  Jotua,  1888,  p.  148,  see  also  his  Richter  u. 
Samuel,  Olessen,  1890,  pp.  1-89 ;  Albert,  Die  Quellenberiahte  in 
Jotua  i.-xlL  1891 ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  '  Bk.  of  Jos.,'  Orit  Ed.  of 
Heb.  Text  in  Haupt's  SBOT.  (c)  ArchawlogicaL— Clermont- 
Oanneau,  Arch.  Retearehe*  in  Pal.  1896,  U.  23  ff.,  808, 828  f.,  491. 

G.  A.  Smith. 
JOSIAH  (a**,  »n#*, '  J'  supports').—!.  A  king 
of  Jndah.  He  was  the  son  of  Amon  and  grandson 
of  Manasseh.  His  mother's  name  is  given  as 
Jedidah,  the  daughter  of  Adaiah  (2  K  22').  His 
father  was  killed  by  conspirators  after  a  brief 
reign  of  two  years.  His  murderers  were  brought 
to  justice,  and  Josiah  placed  on  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  eight  (2  K  21M).  The  date  of  his  accession 
was  probably  B.C.  639,  and  bis  reign  lasted  thirty- 
one  years,  tul  B.C.  608.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  matters  seem  to  have  gone  on  much  as 
before,  the  king  being  too  young  to  introduce  any 
change,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so.  It  was 
not  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  that  the 
reformation  took  place  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  national  religion.  The  pro- 
phetic party,  which  had  attained  great  influence 
under  llezekiah,  had  lost  it  under  Manasseh, 


who  carried  his  fanatical  attachment  to  lower 
forms  of  religion  to  the  point  of  persecuting  the 
pure  faith.  The  reformers  could  only  work  for 
the  future,  and  wait  till  their  opportunity  came. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Scythian  invasion  gave 
it  them.  Hordes  of  Scythians  burst  into  'Western 
Asia  about  B.C.  630.  The  prophets  (Jer  61,  Zeph 
l1*"1*)  saw  in  them  the  instruments  of  God's  judg- 
ment on  sinful  Judah.  They  invaded  Palestine, 
and  came  down  the  sea-coast  towards  Egypt. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  they  did  not  attack 
Judah.  Tn  th»  ~liflf  at  bo  great  a  deliverance, 
the  r«fnrm(>TH   fpnnd    tfrflmjalvaa  nnm   mfrra  in 

favour!"  TEejrxtjignof  this  was  a  movement  for  - 
the  repair  of  the  temple  (2  g  gg*J  OSSBV  WIT 
collectect  fruui  the  people,  and  Ue  work  was  begun 
in  the  eighteenthyear  of  Josiah's  reign.  Very  soon 
the  high  priest  Hilkiah  announced  to  Shaphan  the 
scribe  that  he  bad  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
the  temple.  Shaphan  read  it,  and  informed 
the  king  of  its  discovery.  On  hearing  it  read,  J. 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  threats  made  against  dis- 
obedience to  ite  commands,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  been  so  often  transgressed,  that  Be 
sent  an  influential  deputation  to  the  prophetess 
Huldah.  As  her  prophecy  is  given  in  2  K  221*"", 
she  predicted  that  the  threats  against  J  eras,  should 
be  fulfilled,  but  that  the  king  should  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  be  gathered  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  the  religious  practice 
into  conformity  with  the  law.  This  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  a  drastic  reformation. 
The  elders  and  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  the  temple,  and 
the  law  was  read  to  them  (2  K  231*).  The  king 
made  a  covenant  to  obey  the  law,  and  all  the 
people  assented  to  it.  The  reform  consisted  in  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  from  idolatry,  _  in  the  ~ 
suppression  of  idolatry  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
high  places  or  local  sanctuaries.  After  it  had  been 
carried  through,  a  great  passover  was  celebrated. 
Itjs  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance-flL this 
reformation.  Th«  nhnlfojpn  'f^i  —fairies 
centraJizg^  f  rm  tgqrfihij  This  in  itself  was  a  death  — 
■iilow  toidolatry]  Even  where  J"  alone  was  nomi- 
nally worshipped  at  the  local  shrines,  heathenish 
elements  both  in  belief  and  practice  inevitably 
crept  in.  One  temple  implied  one  God.  Then,  as  - 
a  corollary  of  centralization,  radical  changes  took 
place  throughout  the  cultus,  while  the  priests  of 
the  local  sanctuaries  were  degraded  into  inferior 
ministers,  without  thu  niruu  ui  ufieats.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  acceptance  of  a  written  code  at 
binding  law  was  the  first  step  in  the  foTmatien  of  "™ 
a  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  was  to  have  such 
immense  developments  later.  Then  for  the  first 
time  Judah  became  a  people  of  the  law. 

Critics  are  agreed  that  the  law  on  which  the 
reformation  was  based  was  the  Deuteronomio 
Code,  but  how  much  of  our  present  Book  of  Dent, 
was  discovered  by  Hilkiah  is  a  question  on  which 
they  are  divided  (see  Deuteronomy).  In  one 
respect  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  out 
the  Deuteronomio  law.  The  priests  of  the  high 
places  were  not  admitted  to  the  same  privileges 
as  the  priests  of  the  temple  (2  K  23*,  contrast 
Dt  18").  It  is  probable  that  J.  found  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  through  this  reform  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Jerus.  priesthood.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  Hilkiah  the  priest  can 
have  had  no  share  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  thirteen 
years  that  followed  the  reformation.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity. One  very  significant  fact  that  comes  out 
in  the  narrative  of  J.'s  measures  to  enforce  the 
new  law  is  that  they  were  extended  to  Samaria, 
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which  was  not  strictly  part  of  his  kingdom.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  Assyr.  empire,  though  not 
yet  overthrown,  was  so  much  weakened  that  J. 
was  not  only  practically  independent  himself,  but 
could  interfere  in  an  Assyr.  province.  And  we 
must  probably  start  from  this  in  solving  the 
riddle  why  be  opposed  the  advance  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  against  Assyria.  In  608  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar  joined  in  an  attack  on  Assyria. 
This  gave  Egypt  the  opportunity  of  seizing  Syria. 
J.  saw  in  this  a  menace  of  subjection  to  the  Egyp. 
yoke,  and  naturally  was  unwilling  to  lose  his 
Independence.  He  was  no  doubt  ill-advised  in 
taking  the  initiative,  but  he  probably  expected 
that  Judah  would  be  victorious,  now  that  it  had 
become  a  people  of  the  law.  This  ill-grounded 
confidence  cost  him  his  life  and  Judah  her  freedom. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  at  Megiddo  (2  K  23*). 

J.'s  character  is  very  highly  estimated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  on  account  of  bis 
earnestness  in  the  work  of  reform ;  and  the  ferocity 
with  which  it  was  carried  through  (2  K  23")  need 
not,  in  that  age,  be  urged  against  him.  Jeremiah 
contrasts  his  equity  in  the  administration  of 
justice  with  Jehoiakim's  oppression  of  the  weak 
and  shedding  of  innocent  blood  ( Jer  221**17). 

Xhe  account  in  Chronicles  (2  Ch  34.  35)  varies  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  Kings.  It  places 
Josiah's  religious  reforms  almost  entirely  before 
the  discovery  of  the  law,  no  doubt  because  it 
seemed  strange  that  so  good  a  king  should  have 
waited  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  before 
rooting  out  idolatry.    It  also  states  that  the 


king  warned  J.  not  to  oppose  him,  since  God 
sent  him  against  Carchemish  (2  Ch  So*1).  This  was 
perhaps  intended  to  account  for  the  death  of  so  right- 
eous a  king  :  he  had  refused  to  obey  God's  warning. 

2.  A  son  of  Zephaniiih  (Zee  lj'u)  living  at  Jerus. 
in  the  time  at  Zecu&nah.  Xhe  text  of  this  passage 
appears  to  have  been  tampered  with  and  to  need 
radical  correction.  See  Wellh.,  Now.,  and  6.  A. 
Smith,  ad  loc.  A.  8.  PKAKK. 

J08IA8  (B  Iwnfat,  BbA  -<r(ot).-JosiAH  king  of 
Judah.    1  Es  lu  »•*»***»■»■»*-*•,  Bar  1". 

JOSIPHIAH  (n^pr- « J"  adds,'  Err  8»).— The  father 
of  one  of  Ezra's  companions.  The  name  of  the 
son  is  not  given  in  MT,  which  reads  '  and  of  the 
sons  of  Shelcnith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah  * ;  but  the 
text  may  be  corrected  by  the  help  of  LXX  (dro 
vtdv  BooW  A ;  1  Es  8"  in  r<2»  vlur  Barf  A,  Bowdt  B, 
Haroids  Luc),  and  we  should  read  'and  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith,'  etc.,  having  fallen  out 
after  ifp.  See  Genealogy. 

JOT  Tindaje  rendered  the  lOra  tr  of  Mt  5" 

'one  iott'  (perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
Vulg.  iota  unum),  and  his  rendering  was  accepted 
by  all  subsequent  translators  (Cov. ,  Cran.,  'iott' ; 
Gen.,  Rhem.,  Bish.,  AV  'ioto' ;  RV  'jot,'  which 
is  the  mod.  spelling  in  AV  also).  The  ICrm  is  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  Gr.  alphabet ;  bat  the  cor- 
responding letter  in  Heb.  (<  yod)  is  more  distinctly 
the  smallest,  so  that  an  argument  is  found  in  this 
verse  in  favour  of  Aramaic  as  our  Lord's  tongue. 
(See  alio  Tittlk).  After  Tind.  'jot'  was  used  to 
denote  any  minute  thing,  and  Shaks.  uses  it  even 
of  a  drop  of  blood,  Merck,  of  Vtn,  nr.  L  302— 

•  This  bond  dotb  gin  thM  ho*  no  Jot  of  blood.' 

Wyelifs  tr*  (1380)  is,  «oon  i,  that  it  lest  lettre.' 
The  Germ,  tr*  is  still  (Stuttgart  Bible  Soc  ed. 
1898)  that  of  Luther,  '  der  kleinste  Buchstabe ' ; 
but  Weuaaeker  has  ' ein  Jot*' ;  and  the Pr.  trans- 
lators give  '  un  (seul)  iota.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

JOTBAH  (.i>t;  'pleasantness').— Named  only  in 


2  K  21",  where  we  are  told  that  king  Amon'a 
mother  was  '  Meshullemeth,  the  daughter  of  Harux 
ofjotbah.'  It  was  probably  in  Judah,  but  the  site 
is  unknown. 

JOTBATHAH  (npjp;,  Jotbath  in  AV  of  Dt  10», 
where  the  Targ.  has  the  same  form.  LXX  has  in 
Nu  2erep&0a  corrected  to  'EWB-  in  B,  'ItraBiear  A ; 
in  Dt  Ta.0a*a  B,  'Ierd/S-  A,  'Irt/S-  F ;  Vulg.  Jeta- 
batha). — A  station  in  the  journey  in  gs  of  the 
Israelites  mentioned  only  in  flu  33*"-,  Dt  107,  and 
described  as  'a  land  of  brooks  of  waters.'  Its 
position  is  unknown,  but  cf.  §  iv.  of  art.  EXODUS 
(ROUTE  OF).  Whether  it  should  be  identified  with 
Jotbah,  or  with  'Iiml^,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
the  6th  cent.  (cf.  Reland,  Pal.  p.  533)  whose  site  is 
unknown,  is  doubtful.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

JOTHAH  (Dr/i'  *  J"  is  perfect,'  or  possibly  '  solitary 
one,'  'lw$&n). — 1.  The  youngest  Bon  of  Gideon  (Jg 
9*.  t.  n. xhe  citizens  of  Shechem  were  met  in 
assembly  to  make  Abimelech  king,  when  Jotkam 
suddenly  appeared  on  a  spur  of  Gerizim,  and  de- 
livered in  their  hearing  a  parable  with  a  pointed 
application.  The  parable  is  not  consistently 
applied  ;  the  author  had  several  points  in  his  mind, 
such  as  these :  (a)  the  contrast  (though  this  is  not 
fully  worked  out)  between  Gideon's  refusal  of  the 
kingship  (8*"-)  and  the  arrogant  claim  of  the 
worthless  son  of  his  concubine.  The  other  sons 
had  qualities  which  might  have  given  them  the 
right  to  rule ;  it  was  left  to  the  mean  and  useless 
'  bramble'  to  claim  the  rank  of  king  (cf.  2  K  14*). 
(6)  A  warning  to  the  Shechemitee  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  upstart  chief.  Not  only  was  his 
protection  worthless  if  they  trusted  him,  but  he 
would  bring  destruction  on  them  if  they  did  not. 
(c)  A  rebuke  of  the  Shechemites  for  their  base 
ingratitude  towards  the  house  of  Gideon.  The 
application  of  the  fable  is  most  inconsistent  at 
w.w  uw  xhe  point  in  v.M  is  the  relation  between 
the  Shechemites  and  Abimelech,  but  in  v.M  be- 
tween the  Shechemites  and  the  family  of  Gideon. 
Such  inconsistencies  are  not  uncommon  in  fables 
of  this  kind ;  they  are  found  in  the  parables  of  the 
NT.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
Jotham's  parable  was  borrowed  from  some  earlier 
popular  collection,  where  it  had  quite  a  different 
moral.  Jotham's  '  curse '  was  accomplished  when 
Abimelech  burnt  down  the  tower  of  Shechem  and 
met  with  a  violent  death  himself  (w."*- "  [R»»]). 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctively religious  in  Jotham's  parable.  Judg- 
ment is  passed  upon  Abimelech  and  the  Shechem- 
ites on  purely  moral  grounds ;  and  the  consequences 
of  their  deeds  are  predicted,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
prophecy  or  a  message  from  God,  but  by  the  moral 
sense  of  a  private  individual. 

2.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Uzziah  and  Jerushah 
(2  K  Iff**,  2  Ch  27").  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
16  years  in  Jerusalem  (761-735);  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  '  reign '  he  was  regent  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  (2  K  15>,  2  Ch  26").  He  was 
sole  king  from  about  737  to  735.  The  historians 
represent  his  character  in  a  favourable  light.  In 
2  K  it  is  recorded  that  he  built  the  upper  gate  of 
the  temple.  The  formidable  combination  of  N. 
Israel  and  Syria  began  to  show  the  first  signs  of 
hostility  against  Judah  in  this  reign.  According 
to  2  Ch,  Jotham  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
Ammonites.  The  great  prophets  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
and  Micah  prophesied  in  his  days. 

8.  A  Calebite  (1  Ch  2°).  G.  A.  Cooke. 

JOURNEY. — See  Sabbath  Day's  Jouenby. 

JOURNEYINGS  OF  ISRAELITES. — See  Exodtji 

and  Jotjbnky  to  Canaan. 
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JOY.— The  following  are  the  principal  Heb.  and 
Gr.  words  of  which  '  joy '  is  the  tr*  in  A V : — 

b't,  n^'|  (vb.  S'|  or  SlJ  very  oommon),  the  primary  meaning 
of  which,  judging  from  the  cognate  Arab,  jdl,  may  be  to  go 
round  or  about,  be  excited  to  levity,  eta  (see  Ox/.  Heb.  Lea.  p. 
182*).  It  would  be  difficult  to  differentiate  exactly  the  similar 
terms  Wttf?  and  pby  (both  from  root  We),  aj-i,  .ir^i?.  In 
general,  It  may  be  said  that  they  all  Include  not  only  a  mental 
emotion  but  some  outward  expression  of  this,  such  as  shouting, 
singing,  leaping,  dancing,  sometimes  with  the  accompaniment 
of  musical  instruments  {e.g.  Ps  132*,  Is  49",  2  8  &»,  1  8  18*, 
U24»). 

In  NT  we  have  the  verb  iyrnXXtim^ttuu),  In  LXX-7'I,  py, 
ftf},  tetfer,  and  the  noun  tymXXutnt,  The  latter  is  unknown  to 
olasslcal  Greek  but  frequent  in  LXX,  and  occurs  In  NT  in  Lk 
1  >«• «  Ac  2«,  Jude  «,  He  1'  (quoted  from  Ps  468  where  it  renders 
I*?).  This  word  expresses  vehement  Joy  or  exultation  (cf. 
Lk  1«).  The  oommon  NT  word  for  *  Joy'  (noun)  is  x"**  <"> 
LXX  used  tor  .1139?  and  f&i?) ;  the  verb  (see  next  art.)  is  »»a 
(in  LXX  for  05i?,       and  Wei 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  identity  as 
well  as  the  difference  in  religions  experience 
between  OT  and  NT  believers.  The  difference  is 
in  circumstantials,  the  identity  in  essentials.  If 
joy  is  not  as  prominent  in  OT  as  in  NT,  it  is  still 
prominent.  Its  presence  is  implied  in  the  numerous 
beatitudes  of  the  Psalms,  snch  as  ll  32*.  Such 
passages  imply  conscious  possession  of  the  bless- 
ings mentioned.  But  explicit  references  to  the  sub- 

C;  are  numerous  and  emphatic,  especially  in  the 
k  of  Psalms.  A  striking  point  of  similarity 
between  OT  and  NT  piety  is  that,  in  both  cases, 
God  Himself  is  the  object  and  ground  of  the 
believer's  joy:  'My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord,  it  shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation '  (Ps  35',  see 
also  43*,  Is5116etc.).  Here  religious  joy  reaches 
its  highest,  purest  expression,  With  this  may 
be  compared  NT  passages  like  Ph  31  'Rejoice 
in  the  Lord';  4«,  Ro  6*'  We  also  rejoice  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  A  suggestive 
parallel  is  found  in  Ph  3*  '  We  .  .  .  glory  in  Christ 
Jesus. '  Among  the  subordinate  aspects  or  grounds 
of  joy  OT  significantly  emphasizes  the  divine 
law  or  word :  '  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord  *  (Ps  1*  IV*  1 W  etc. ).  As  we  might  expect, 
NT  is  richer  in  its  exposition  of  the  several  aspects 
of  religious  joy.  Faith  is  a  source  of  joy  (Ph  1", 
Ro  16") ;  so  also  hope  (Ro  5s  12") ;  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience  (2  Co  lu).  Christian  joy  is  'in 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ro  14"),  is.  '  in  connexion  with, 
under  the  indwelling  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  (Alford);  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sphere 
or  element  in  which  it  lives  and  moves ;  see 
also  1  Th  1*.  It  is  also  a  participation  in  Christ's 
own  joy  (Jn  15u  17").  Persecution  and  suffering 
for  Christ's  sake,  instead  of  hindering,  enhances  it 
(Mt  5U- »  Ac  5«,  Ph  1").  A  Christian  rejoices  in 
tribulation  because  of  the  fruit  it  bears  (Ro  6*-4). 
For  the  same  reason,  temptation  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  (Ja  1*).  The  repentance  of  sinners 
causes  joy  in  heaven  (Lk  IS1- w).  The  joy  of  Chris- 
tians should  be  unbroken  (1  Th  6").  The  power, 
permanence,  and  exuberant  fulness  of  a  believer's 
joy  here  and  hereafter  are  often  dwelt  on  (Ps  4? 
W,  Is  3510  51"  61*.  Jn  15"  17u,  Ac  13",  1  P  Is, 
Jude  **).  The  Redeemer's  joy  in  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  success  of  His  work  is  mentioned 
in  He  12*.  The  final  reward  of  the  Christian 
is  participation  in  that  joy  (Mt  25") :  '  that  joy 
of  the  Lord  arising  from  the  completion  of  his 
work  and  labour  of  love,  of  which  the  sabbatical 
rest  of  the  Creator  was  typical  (Gn  1"  2s),  and  of 
which  his  faithful  ones  shall  in  the  end  partake  j 
see  He  4«-u,  Rev  3n '  (Alford).  As  believers  rejoice 
in  God,  so  God  rejoices  in  His  people  (Ps  147u  1494, 
Zeph  3") — a  sentiment  re-echoed  by  a  modem 
Christian  psalmist :  '  He  views  His  children  with 
delight'  If  the  reading  in  RV  be  accepted,  the 
same  sentiment  is  found  in  Lk  2".   Rejoicing  in 


the  good  of  others  is  mentioned  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Christian  sympathy  (Ro  12").  The 
'  joy  of  the  godless '  ( Job  20*)  is  '  not  so. ' 

J.  S.  Barks. 
JOT. — As  a  verb  'joy'  is  nsed  by  Shake,  both 
transitively  [=(1)  gladden,  as  Rich.  III.  l  ii.  220, 
'  Much  it  joys  me  to  see  yon  are  become  so  peni- 
tent' ;  (2)  enjoy,  as  II  Henry  VI.  IV.  ix.  1,  'Was 
ever  king  that  joyed  an  earthly  throne?']  and 
intransitively ;  but  in  AV  it  is  always  intransi- 
tive, with  the  meaning  'rejoice.'  Sometimes 
'joy'  and  'rejoioe'  come  together,  as  Ph  2"-u 
'I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all.  For  the  same 
cause  also  do  ye  joy,  and  rejoice  with  me '  (voip* 
ml  avrxalpu  .  .  .  xaiper*  <cal  mirxalpen),  there  being 
no  difference  in  meaning. 

In  most  places  of  its  occurrence.  Tin  dale  translated  aar- 

riquu,  to  boast,  by  the  verb  to  rejoioe,  and  he  was  followed  by 
AV  in  Ro  6s,  Ph  S»,  Ja  l»  4".  Once  (Bo  5")  he  rendered  it 
'Joy  /  and  was  again  followed  by  AV  as  well  as  by  Gran,  and 
the  Bishops,  though  the  Vulg.  is  glorior  (Wye,  Bhem.,  and 
EVm  'glory,'  the  others  having  ' rejoioe >  Evan  BV  gives 
'rejoioe,'  which  Is  plainly  inadequate.  If  'boast'  was  felt  to 
be  unsuitable, 4  exult'  would  have  served. 

J.  Hastings. 
JOZABAD  (n^%  another  form  of  iap>,  Jehozabad, 
wh.  see).— 1.  2.  3.  Three  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch 
12*.  a>.  »  &,  The  eponym  of  a  Levitical  family, 
2  Ch  31 u  35*.  8.  A  priest  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Ezr  10".  8.  A  Levite,  Exr  8"  10", 
Neh  87 11".   See  Genealogy. 

JOZABDUS  (Zd/Mot  B,  'Qtifiatot  A),  1  Es  fl»- 
Zabbai,  Ezr  10°. 

JOZACAB  ( AV  Jozachar)  is  mentioned  only  in  2  K 
12°,  where  we  are  told  that  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  was 
murdered  by  his  servants '  Jozacar  ben-Shim eath  and 
Jehozabad  ben-Shomer.'  According  to  2  Ch  25* 
Amaziah  put  to  death  his  fathers  murderers. 
MSS  of  MT  vary  between  -ijjV  JozakhOr,  Tart'  J6tA- 
bhadh,  -gtV  JozSbh&r  (1  MS  of  Kenn.  cited  by  de 
Rossi),  and  (one  of  de  Rossi's)  lyf  JbzOkh&dh;  LXX, 
B  'Ief«xdp  (Swete ;  Tisch.  gives  B's  reading  as  'ltfy- 

5 dp),  A  and  Luc  l«»  'Iwf&xdp;  Vulg.  Jotachar ;  Syr. 
ozabar.  The  parallel  2  Ch  24*  has  '.Zabad  ben- 
Shimeath  the  Ammonitess,  and  Jehozabad  ben- 
Shimrith  the  Moabitess.'  LXX,  B  has  ZafKk,  A 
for  Zabad.  In  2  K  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  Kautzsch 
(AT),  Baer,  eta  yff  Jotakhar,  as  AV.  [w  in 
Ginsburg's  Heb.  Bible  is  stated  by  the  editor  to  be 
a  misprint  for  i3iv — S.  R.  D.l 

Kittel  (on  Chronicles  in  SBOT)  not  only  reads 
Jdz&kh&r  in  Kings,  bat  emends  2  Ch  24"  to  Zakhar 
on  the  strength  of  the  parallel  in  Kings.  The  vari- 
ous readings  turn  upon  the  very  slight  differences 
between  s  and  3,  i  and  "i,  which  in  some  MSS  are 
practically  imperceptible ;  especially  in  the  case  of  i 
and  i,  where  Raphe  is  not  used.  The  proximity  of 
the  very  similar  Jehozabad  would  facilitate  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  Bnt  the  Ch  text— which  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  may  be  based  on  an  older  reading 
than  that  in  our  text  of  Kings — suggests  that,  in 
the  original,  there  was  only  one  name ;  that  this 
was  accidentally  written  twice  over ;  and  that,  in 
process  of  further  copying,  the  present  readings  in 
K  and  Ch  grew  out  of  this  doublet. 

Jdz&kh&r  J*  remembers,'  J6sdbhddh='  J'  be- 
stows gifts,' must  be  a  simple  error.  See  also  Zabad, 

W.  H.  Bknnett. 
JOZADAK. — See  JehozadAK. 

JUBAL  (Ssr,  lov/SaX).— A  son  of  Lantech  by  Adah, 
and  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  Gn  4"  (J). 
The  name  prob.  contains  an  allusion  to  SsV,  '  ram'i 
horn.'  Regarding  the  instrument*  named  ia  Gn, 
see  Dillm.  ad  toe.,  and  art.  Music. 

JUBILEE**— See  Sabbatical  Yeas. 
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JUBILEES,  BOOK  OF,  or  LITTLE  GENESIS  (ri 

'Iw/SnXato,  ii  (tXetH)  r«Veo-et,  4  Xexr))  Tireait  %  Leptc- 
genesis ;  in  Ethiopic  Kuf&U).—  Under  these  names 
there  is  extant  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting of  the  OT  Apocrypha.  It  is  preserved 
complete  only  in  an  Etf  uopic  translation  (first 
edited  by  Dillmann  in  1859),  bat  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  Latin  version  has  been  published  by 
Ceriani  from  an  Ambrosian  MS,  and  fragments  of 
the  Greek  are  contained  in  the  Byzantine  chrono- 
logists,  who  made  large  extracts. 

The  book  contains  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  re- 
written from  the  point  of  view  of  the  age  of  the 
author.  It  gives  the  narrative  as  a  later  Jew  might 
imagine  ordesire  that  it  should  have  happened.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  this  rewriting  of  the  book 
are — (1)  the  narrative  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
'  angel  of  the  face,'  who  is  represented  as  telling 
Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  all  that  they  (the  angels)  had 
done,  and  the  legends  of  Creation,  and  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  with  mankind.  (2)  The  narrative  is 
arranged  throughout  in  a  chronological  system  of 
years,  weeks  of  years,  and  jubilees.  Every  event 
is  dated ;  as,  for  example, '  and  in  the  first  week  of 
the  third  jubilee  Cain  slew  Abel.'  (3)  Many 
legends  of  the  class  known  as  Midrashim  are  added 
to  the  narrative.  (4)  Great  stress  is  laid  on  all 
the  Jewish  feasts,  and  their  institution  in  patri- 
archal times  is  asserted  (the  Feast  of  Weeks,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
the  Passover).  For  example  (ch.  16),  Abraham 
institutes  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  'on  this 
account  it  is  ordained  in  the  tablets  of  heaven 
concerning  Israel  that  they  shall  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  tabernacles  seven  days  in  joy.'  (5) 
''Great  stress  is  laid  on  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  are  written  in  the  *  tablets  of  heaven ' 
and  connected  with  events  in  the  life  of  the 
patriarchs — such  are  new  moon  and  sabbath,  the 
offerings,  the  laws  concerning  blood  and  fornication 
and  war.  The  sun  was  created  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  the  feasts  to  be  calculated.  (6)  Some 
passages  very  derogatory  to  Edom  are  intro- 
duced. 

The  date  of  the  book  may  be  approximately 
fixed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  the  Testimony 
of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
apparently  makes  use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
reference  to  Edom  shows  also  that  it  was  written 
after  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Herod.  Ewald 
placed  it  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C. ;  but 
hatred  of  Edom  could  exist  just  as  well  at  a  later 
date,  and  other  indications  seem  to  suggest  a  time 
when  troubles  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
were  beginning,  the  chief  eschatological  passage 
seeming  to  refer  to  them  (ch.  23). 

The  author  was  not  a  Herodian,  not  a  Sadducee 
(for  he  believes  in  the  resurrection),  not  a  Pharisee 
(for  he  lays  no  stress  on  the  written  tradition), 
not  an  Essene  (for  he  does  not  condemn  the 
sacrifices),  not  a  Hellenist  (for  he  attacks  the  laxity 
of  Hellenism).  He  was  a  Jew  who,  in  a  time 
of  laxity  and  of  falling  away,  tries  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
faith,  and  represents  the  evils  which  are  crowding 
on  his  people  as  the  punishment  for  disobedience. 
He  has  quite  clearly  in  his  mind  a  definite  falling 
away  from  Jewish  ordinances, '  they  have  deserted 
the  ordinances  which  the  Lord  had  covenanted 
between  them  and  him.'  These  ordinances  par- 
ticularly which  they  had  neglected  were  probably 
the  ones  on  which  stress  is  laid — the  sabbath,  the 
feasts,  circumcision,  avoiding  fornication  (».«.  mixed 
marriages).  It  may  be  suggested  that  '  they '  are 
really  the  Christians,  and  that  the  book  is  written 
by  a  fervent  opponent  of  the  new  faith  between 
the  years  a.d.  50  and  60,  when  disorder  is  begin- 


ning to  break  out,  and  the  effect  of  the  people's 
falling  away  is,  as  he  thinks,  apparent. 

In  any  case,  the  book  is  of  great  value  in  illus- 
trating, partly  by  resemblance,  partly  by  contrast, 
the  New  Testament.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
'  Law  given  by  angels.'  The  theology  of  the  book 
is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  protests  against  when  he 
condemns  'days  and  months  ana  seasons  and 
years.'  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  three 
out  of  the  four  points  insisted  upon  in  Ac  15,  and 
it  may  be  noted,  as  perhaps  helping  to  throw  some 
light  on  that  passage,  that  fornication  is  used  of 
'  mixed  marriages.' 

Litkrattos.— (a)  The  Ethiopia  tett.— Dillmann,  Kiel,  1869:  • 
newer  edition  by  Charles  baaed  on  a  larger  number  of  MBS, 
Oxford,  1896.  (6)  Latin  text.  —Ceriani  in  Monument  a  sacra  at 
pro/ana,  torn.  Lfaso.  1(1884);  IWnach,  Dot  Buch  der  Jubii&tn, 
Leipzig,  1874.  (c)  Trantlations.  —  German,  by  Dillmann  in 
Ewald7!  JahrbOeher.  iL,  iii.,  1860,  1861,  and  by  Littmann  in 
Kautztch's  Apoerypnen  vend  Pnvdepigraphm,  1899 ;  English, 
Sohodde,  Book  of  Jvbttta,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1388,  and  by  Charlea 
in  JQR,  October  1893,  July  1894,  January  1896.  (d)  Treatitet.— 
Bchorer,  BMP  u.  iii.  184  ff.;  W.  Singer,  Das  Such  der  JvbiUUn, 
1898 ;  Bonsch,  op.  oit.,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JTJCAL. — See  Jehucal. 

JUDJEA  ('Iovdaia)  was  the  most  southern  of  the 
three  districts — Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judeea — 
into  which  Palestine  west  of  Jordan  was  divided 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mt  2l,  Lk  2*,  Jn  4»-  *•  «• M, 
Ac  8l  9").  In  several  passages  (Mt  4*,  Mk  1»  3*, 
Lk  5",  Jn  S",  Ac  Is)  Judaea  is  distinguished  from 
its  capital,  Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  the 
Talmuds  (Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talmud,  p.  56), 
formed  a  division  by  itself  (cf.  Neh  11'). 

After  the  Captivity  the  tribal  possessions  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon  were  re- 
occupied  by  Israelites.  Most  of  the  '  children 
of  the  captivity'  who  returned  from  Babylon 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  limits  of 
the  reoccupied  district  were  almost  the  same  as 
those  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thence  the 
district  was  called  Judah,  and  the  people  received 
the  name  of  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  v.  7).  Afterwards 
the  two  names  were  used  in  a  wider  sense.  AH 
Israelites  were  called  Jews,  and  Judaea,  or  'the 
land  of  Judah,'  sometimes  stood  for  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Western  Palestine  (Lk  4«[t]  *  238,  Ac  10" 
26».  See  art.  Chronology  of  NT,  vol.  i.  p.  406"  ix 

Under  the  Persians,  Judah  was  a  district  (OT 
'province,'  njnrj)  of  the  5th  satrapy  of  the  Empire 
(Herod,  iii.  91),  administered  by  a  governor  (nijs) 
who  was  generally,  at  least,  a  Jew,  and  was 
apparently  assisted  by  a  council  of  Jewish  elders. 
The  governor  and  elders  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  government  (Hag  V- 14  2*  Ezr  P-'.t  Neh  ll»). 

The  name  Judcea  first  occurs  in  To  l18,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
later  Judasa  (1  Mac  3"  10",  2  Mac  1»»),  or  'land 
of  Judah '  (1  Mac  10"-  *>,  cf.  Is  19"),  extended 
from  Samaria  on  the  north  to  the  desert  of 
Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the  Jordan  Valley 
on  the  east.  Its  limits,  which  varied  at  different 
periods,  cannot  be  more  clearly  defined.  In  the 
time  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  Hebron  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Edomites  (1  Mac  6") ;  and  in  the 
time  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  three  nomes,  or 
toparchies  of  Samaria — Aphaerema,  Lydda,  and 
Ramathaim — were  added  to  Judaea  (1  Mac  lO*1-" 
11**).  According  to  Josephus  (BJ  in.  iii.  6), 
Judaea  extended  from  Anuath  -  Borkeos  (Aina- 
Berkit)  on  the  north  to  Iardas,  a  village  on  the 
confines  of  Arabia  (perhaps  Tell  'Arda)  on  the 

*  The  reading  'Im&mlmc  instead  of  TmXAmlmt  is  aooepted  by 
WH  (text)  on  the  authority  of  KBCL,  eta  (see  '  Notes  on  Select 
Readings,'  ad  locX 

t  In  Ezr  6«  AT  reads  « Judea,'  BV  oorreotly  •Judah.'  Set 
art.  Jiwbt. 
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south,  and  from  Joppa  to  the  Jordan.  The  sea- 
coast  as  far  as  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  the  coast 
towns,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Caesarea, 
also  belonged  to  it.  The  country  was  divided  into 
toparchies — a  division  recognized  by  Pliny  (HN 
v.  14),  though  his  list  does  not  completely  agree 
with  that  of  Josephus.  There  is  some  authority 
for  the  view  that  certain  districts  east  of 
Jordan  were  included  in  Judaea.  Strabo  describes 
Judaea  as  being  '  situated  above  Phoenicia,  in  the 
interior  between  Gaza  and  Antilibanus,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Arabians'  (XVI.  iL  21).  Tacitus 
{Hist.  v.  6)  says  the  borders  of  Judaea  on  the  east 
were  formed  by  Arabia.  Josephus  [Ant.  XII.  iv.  11) 
countenances  an  extension  beyond  Jordan,  and  so 
does  the  NT  in  Mt  19»  ('the  borders  of  Judaea 
beyond  Jordan ').  In  Mk  10',  where  AV  (follow- 
ing TR)  reads  '  the  coasts  of  Judaea  by  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,'  RV  (following  WH,  etc.)  has  the 
'  borders  of  Judaea  and  beyond  Jordan.'  In  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  (V.  xvi.  9)  some  places  east  of 
Jordan  belonged  to  Judaea.  Possibly  the  boundary 
included  the  valley,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
east  of  Jordan.  The  Talmudists  allude  to  the 
'  mountain,'  or  '  king's  mountain,'  the  Shephelah, 
or  Mow  hills,'  and  Daroma,  or  'the- south,'  as 
different  portions  of  Judaea.  Daroma  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  (Neubauer,  p.  62). 

On  the  division  of  the  country  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Judaea  was  given  to  Archelaus 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  A  few  years  later,  on 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  it  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  administered  by  a  pro- 
curator subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria. 
The  procurator  resided  at  Caesarea  [Ant.  XVII. 
xiii.  5,  XVT1I.  L  1,  iL  1),  which,  according  to  the 
Talmuds,  was  not  in  Judaea.  This  view  is  said  to 
have  been  held  by  St.  Luke,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  his  intention  is  to  do  more  than  draw  a 
distinction  between  Judaea  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Caesarea  (Ac  12u  21"{  of.  '  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem,' as  above).  In  the  division  of  Palestine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  Judaea  formed  part 
of  Palcstina  Prima. 

The  physical  features  of  Judaea  are  described 
in  the  art.  on  Palestine.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
here  that  the  Romans  covered  the  country  with  a 
network  of  roads. 

LrrnuTcu.— Scourer,  BJP  (Index);  O.  A.  Smith,  BOBL 
(Index) ;  Buhl,  GAP  81 1,  131  ff.;  duetto,  JuOit  ;  Nenbeuer, 
Gtog.  du  Talm.  68,  66.  60S.;  Beedeker-Socin,  Pal*  (Index); 
PEP  Mm.  toL  BL;  literature  under  art.  Palrstinb. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
JUD£A,  THE  VILDERNESS  OF  (*,  tptnun  rfh 
lovSalat,  ditMrtvm  Judcete). — The  district  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  made  his  first  appearance  as  the 
Forerunner  of  Christ  (Mt  3').  In  Mk  1\  Lk  3*,  it 
is  called  simply  '  the  wilderness.'  It  is  prob.  the 
same  as  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Jg  V*,  Ps  63,  title), 
in  which  were  situated  En-gedi  ana  five  other  cities 
(Jos  15n-  ■)— the  Jeshimon  or  desert  tract  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  perhaps  included  the  western 
bank  of  the  Jordan  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Jos.  Ant.  in.  x.  7,  nr.  viiL  2,  3). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
JUDAH  (irjwr  ylhMAk,  'praised'  (?),  'Iotoxt, 
Juda ;  in  Assyr,  inscriptions  Ia-u-du,  Ia-u-dai, 
see  Jastrow,  JBL  xii.  (1893)  61  ff.).  —  1.  The 
fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  He  was  born  in 
Paddan-aram  (Gn  29**).  In  J  he  is  very  promi- 
nent. He  suggests  to  his  brethren  that  they 
should  Bell  Joseph  to  the  Ishraaelites  (Gn  37J*t), 
pleads  for  Benjamin  to  be  sent  into  Egypt,  and 
becomes  surety  for  his  safety  (43at).  He  thus 
takes  the  place  corresponding  to  that  assumed  by 
Reuben  in  E  (37u<-  42").  So  in  Gn  44M  we  read  of 
Judah  and  his  brethren,  and  it  is  he  who  makes 
the  impassioned  appeal  to  Joseph  for  Benjamin's 


release  (Gn  44IS"*<).  In  consequence  of  Reuben'i 
misconduct  (Gn  35"  49*)  and  the  treacherous 
violence  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (34.  49*t).  Judah  re- 
ceives the  firstborn's  privilege  {4V-).  According 
to  Gn  38  he  went  to  AdulTam  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Canaanite,  Shua.  By  her  he  had 
three  sons,  Er,  Ohan,  and  Shelah.  Er  married 
Tamar,  but  died  without  children,  as  did  his 
brother  Onan,  who  refused  to  perform  the  duty  of 
raising  up  seed  to  his  brother.  As  she  was  not 
given  to  Shelah,  she  by  artifice  became  the  mother 
of  two  children  by  Judah,  Perez  and  Zerah. 

This  narrative  reveals  very  clearly  what  is  true 
in  part  at  least  of  the  others,  that  Judah  is  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  that 
the  history  of  the  tribe  has  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  personal  history.  Gn  38  thus  becomes  of 
great  value  for  its  information  on  the  composition 
of  the  tribe.  Under  the  metaphors  of  marriage 
and  paternity  the  union  and  origin  of  various 
stocks  are  expressed.  The  most  important  fact 
that  emerges  is  that  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  historical  period,  was  largely  of 
Can.  origin.  After  the  Hebrews  entered  Canaan, 
Judah  left  the  main  body,  and  struck  out  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  conquer  a  district  to  settle 
in  (Jg  1*"").  In  consequence  of  its  union  with 
Hirah  and  Shua,  and  later  with  Tamar,  clans  near 
Adullam,  five  Judahite  clans  were  in  course  of  time 
formed,  but  the  two  oldest  of  these,  Er  and  Onan, 
became  extinct.  But  G  i  38  does  not  exhaust  our 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  Judah.  In 
Jg  1M  we  find  that  the  Kenites  accompanied  Judah 
into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  and  then  went  on 
and  dwelt  among  the  Amalekites  (reading  'the 
Amalekite'  for  'the  people'),  where  at  a  later 

Seriod  we  find  them  (1  S  16»,  cf.  Nu  24*->»).  Per- 
aps  they  were  of  Amalekite  origin.  Generally 
they  are  regarded  as  Midianites,  but  this  rests  on 
a  combination  of  J  and  E.  Besides  the  Kenites 
we  find  two  Kenizzite  clans,  Caleb  and  Othniel 
(Jg  l"-"-*,  Jos  14»-»  16™"1*).  As  Kenizzite,  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  originally  Edomite 
tribes  (Gn  3611- "•*»).  Caleb  remained  a  distinct 
tribe  till  the  time  of  David  (1  S  30").  It  lived  in 
the  hill-country  of  Judah,  and  Hebron  was  its 
chief  town.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful  clan  of  Judah.  Nabal  is  regarded  as  a 
typical  Calebite  (1  S  25*).  The  chief  town  of 
Othniel  was  Kiriath-sepher  or  Debir.  Closely  con- 
nected with  Caleb  was  Jerahmeel,  who  in  the 
highly  important  lists  1  Ch  2  appears  as  his 
brother.    According  to  Wellhausen,  who  investi- 

gated  these  lists  and  those  in  1  Ch  41-"  in  his  dt 
■en.  tt  Fam.  Jud.,  Jerahmeel  was  older  than 
Caleb,  dwelt  farther  south,  and  adopted  a  leas 
settled  mode  of  life.  It  will  be  clear  that  Judah 
not  only  absorbed  Canaanite,  but,  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  Edomite  and  kindred  elements.  These 
perhaps  imparted  the  fanaticism  which  was  later 
so  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 

Originally,  Judah  seems  to  have  been  a  smaller 
tribe  than  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  But 
Reuben  began  to  dwindle  at  an  early  period,  and 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  broken  up  in  consequence  of  a 
treacherous  attack  upon  the  Canaanite*,  with  whom 
they  had  made  an  alliance  (see  SIMEON).  Partly 
as  a  result  of  this,  partly  through  the  fusion  with 
other  clans  already  mentioned,  and  probably  with 
the  remnant  of  Simeon,  Judah  obtained  the 
premier  position  among  the  Leah  tribes.  After 
the  Jordan  had  been  crossed,  J.  was  accompanied 
by  Simeon  alone  on  its  invasion  of  its  portion.  A 
victory  was  gained  over  Adoni-bezek,  and  Hebron 
and  Kiriath-sepher  were  captured  (Jg  1**).  Ws 
are  also  told  that  Jerus.  was  taken  (v.r)  and  burnt, 
and  three  Philistine  cities  captured  by  Judah 
(v.10).    But  these  latter  statements  are  inconsistent 
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with  others  in  the  same  narrative,  and  do  not  well 
agree  with  the  subsequent  history.  Judah  found 
it  impossible  to  make  good  its  claim  to  the 
' valley'  (i.e.  probably  the  coast  plain),  since  it 
could  not  cope  with  the  war-chariots  of  the  natives. 
The  extent  of  Judah's  Mot'  is  given  in  Jos  15  (P), 
but  this  chapter  teaches  us  much  less  than  it  seems 
to  do,  partly  because  a  very  large  number  of  the 
places  it  mentions  have  not  been  identified,  partly 
because  the  description  is  ideal,  and  at  no  time 
corresponded,  even  approximately,  with  the  actual 
facts.  According  to  this  account,  Judah  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  N.  by 
the  southern  boundary  of  Benjamin  (see  Benjamin 
for  details),  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern  tongue 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  brook  of  Egypt,  and  passing 
through  or  by  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  Zin, 
Kadesh-barnea,  Hezron,  Addar,  Karka,  and  Azmon. 
Judah  never  reached  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Phil, 
lay  between,  and  so  did  Simeon,  till  the  latter 
tribe  was  exterminated.  As  to  the  southern 
border,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  some  of 
the  sites  mentioned,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
territory  of  Judah  shades  off  imperceptibly  into 
the  desert  to  the  south.  The  portion  of  Judah  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  Negeb  (RV  South), 
the  Shephelah  or  Lowland,  the  Hill  Country,  and 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah.  The  Negeb  is  the  largest 
portion.  It  is  dry  and  barren,  except  in  the  brief 
spring-time ;  thinly  populated,  chiefly  by  nomads. 
The  Shephelah  is  undulating  country,  fertile  and 
beautiful,  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  Phil. 

Slain.  It  was  the  most  valuable  district;  but 
udah  could  not  hold  it  against  the  Philistines, 
who  kept  it  in  their  own  hands  through  a  great  part 
of  the  history.  The  Hill  Country  belongs  to  the 
great  Central  Range  of  Pal.,  and  is  separated  by  a 
valley  from  the  low  hills  of  the  Shephelah.  It  was, 
historically,  the  most  important  part  of  Judah — 
rugged  and  barren,  but  with  fertile  valleys,  and, 
owing  to  the  system  of  terrace-cultivation,  more 
productive  than  it  could  be  now.  The  Wilderness 
of  Judah  (Jeshimon)  lies  between  the  Hill  Country 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  waste  of  unspeakable  dreari- 
ness and  desolation,  86  miles  long  by  15  broad. 
See,  further,  arts.  Hill  Country,  and  Jeshimon. 

Judah  was  far  more  inaccessible  than  the 
Northern  tribes.  Protected  on  the  E.  by  the 
Wilderness,  on  the  S.  by  the  Negeb,  itself  more  or 
less  of  a  wilderness,  on  the  W.  by  the  low  hills  of 
the  Shephelah,  by  the  valley  that  divides  it  from 
the  Central  Range  and  the  slopes  of  the  Central 
Range  itself,  on  the  N.  by  Benjamin  with  its 
fortresses,  it  lay  far  less  open  to  invasion.  When 
it  was  held  by  real  defenders,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  invaders  should  first  master  the  surrounding 
country,  and  then  deliver  their  attack  across 
three  of  its  borders  (G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geoff,  oh. 
xiv.).  Judah  was  not  impregnable,  indeed,  for  it 
lay  comparatively  open  from  the  N.,  and  the 
Negeb  eould  be  crossed  from  the  S.,  while  passes 
led  up  to  the  central  tableland  from  both  E.  and 
W.,  though  very  difficult  to  force  against  opposi- 
tion. But  the  very  poverty  of  the  country  com- 
bined with  the  natural  difficulties  of  invasion  to 
secure  it,  since  it  offered  little  prize  to  tempt  an 
attack.  It  was  a  very  little  province.  Even  if  it 
had  reached  its  ideal  boundaries,  it  would  have 
covered  no  more  than  8000  square  miles ;  actually 
its  usual  extent  was  nearer  1300,  of  which  about 
half  was  desert. 

The  isolation  of  the  territory  was  reflected  in 
that  of  the  tribe.  After  it  had  settled  in  its  lot, 
it  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  Northern  tribes.  It 
Is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  as 
if  it  were  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  Israel ; 
and  it  appears  in  the  story  of  Samson  as  surrender- 


ing him  to  the  Philistines  (Jg  15"')-  It  seems  to 
have  drawn  more  closely  to  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  as  we  see  from  the  history  of  David.  But 
Saul's  persecution  of  David  must  have  strained  the 
loyalty  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
on  his  death  a  kingdom  of  Judah  was  formed  with 
David  at  its  head,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ishbaal,  Saul's  son  (2  S  2«-  *).  Both  of  these  king- 
doms seem  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philis- 
tines. The  union  of  the  two  was  due  to  the 
evident  fact  that  David  was  the  only  man  who 
could  hope  to  lead  Israel  in  successful  revolt  from 
the  Phil.,  and  was  only  hastened  by  the  defection 
of  Abner  and  the  murder  of  Ishbaal  (2  S  3U*  4'"  ). 
Judah,  as  the  king's  own  tribe,  was  more  closely 
attached  to  Israel  than  when  the  king  belonged  to 
another  tribe.  One  of  David's  greatest  and  most 
far-sighted  acts  was  the  selection  of  Jems,  as  his 
capital  and  the  home  of  the  ark  (5**-  6U).  Jems, 
did  not  actually  lie  in  Judah,  except  possibly  to  a 
slight  extent,  but  it  was  on  the  border,  and  the 
possession  of  it,  with  the  ark  and  temple,  guaran- 
teed the  survival  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  after 
the  loss  of  the  Northern  tribes.  But  in  the  latter 
years  of  David  it  is  Judah,  perhaps  because  it 
profited  less  by  its  connexion  with  the  king  than 
it  expected,  that  seems  to  have  been  foremost  in 
supporting  Absalom,  whose  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  the  tribe  (2  S  15'). 
After  its  suppression  Judah  hung  back,  till  its 
allegiance  was  won  by  the  ill-timed  appeal  of 
David  to  its  kinship  with  him  (10us')>  i0- timed 
because  David's  favouritism  to  Judah  provoked 
jealousy  in  the  Northern  tribes,  and  the  abortive 
rising  of  Sheba  (194,-20*8),  which  anticipated  the 
successful  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  Solomon  also 
showed  an  unwise  partiality  to  Judah,  as  we  see 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  excluded  from  the  division 
into  twelve  districts  for  purposes  of  taxation 
(1  K  4).  It  is,  accordingly,  not  wonderful  that 
Judah  remained  loyal  to  Rehoboam,  while  the 
Northern  tribes  rejected  him  (12M(-). 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  seems  to  have  consisted 
simply  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  with  very  little  of 
Benjamin  (see  BENJAMIN),  and  not  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Only  a  brief  outline  of  its  history  is 
here  necessary ;  for  fuller  details  the  articles  on 
the  individual  kings  may  be  consulted.  After  the 
disruption  caused  by  the  senseless  folly  of  Reho- 
boam, war  was  carried  on  between  the  two  king- 
doms (1  K  14*°),  but  not  in  a  very  energetic  way. 
In  fact  the  treasure  which  Solomon  had  accumu- 
lated was  taken  by  Shishak  of  Egypt  when  he 
invaded  Judah  (14"*),  and  the  superiority  in 
wealth  of  the  Southern  kingdom  would  thus  be 
lost.  War  continued  through  the  reign  of  Abijam 
(15*  RVm),  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  till  Baasha  succeeded  Nadab 
the  son  of  Jeroboam.  He  pressed  Judah  so  hard 
that  Asa  took  the  unhappy  step,  fraught  with 
future  mischief,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Syria.  A 
diversion  was  thus  effected  in  his  favour,  and  Asa 
employed  the  materials  of  Baasha's  fortress, 
Raman,  in  erecting  fortresses  of  his  own  (15"''). 
It  was  possibly  with  the  accession  of  Omri  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  kingdoms  were 
changed.  He  perhaps  formed  an  alliance  with 
Judah,  as  with  Tyre  (16*1),  probably  in  view  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  from  Damascus.  Ahab 
and  Jehoshapbat  were  certainly  allies  (1  K  22), 
and  Jehoshapnat's  son,  Jehoram,  married  Athaliat 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  (2  K  8"-*).  Jehoshaphat's 
reign  was  probably  prosperous,  though  his  trading 
vessels  were  wrecked  (1  K  2248).  The  relations 
between  Judah  and  Edom  after  the  reign  of 
Solomon  are  obscure.  Edom  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  Judah,  at  any  rate  in  Jehoshapbat'* 
time  (2  K  3»),  but  it  revolted  from  his  son  Jeho: 
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(2  K  8").  The  good  understanding  with  Israel 
continued  while  Omri's  dynasty  was  on  the 
throne,  but  Jehu  murdered  Ahaziah,  Jehoram's 
son,  and  forty-two  of  his  brethren  (9s7 10").  There- 
upon the  queen-mother,  Athaliah,  massacred  all 
that  remained  of  the  royal  family,  except  the 
infant  Joash,  and  reigned  six  years.  She  was  put 
to  death  by  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  made  Joash 
king  (2  K  11).  Apparently,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  severely 
crippled  the  Northern  kingdom,  threatened  Jerus., 
but  was  bought  off  by  Joash,  who  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  this  was  murdered  (12I7tr')<  His 
son  Amaziah,  after  a  successful  war  with  Edom, 
challenged  joash  of  Israel,  who  inflicted  a 
disastrous  defeat  upon  him  (141*14).  Amaziah's  son 
Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  had  a  more  successful  reign. 
Syria  had  been  exhausted  in  wars  with  Assyria, 
and  now  Assyria  itself  had  a  half -century  of 
inactivity,  and  this  left  both  Israel  and  Judah 
time  to  "build  up  powerful  states.  Azariah  re- 
covered the  port  of  Elath  (14*),  and  from  the  early 
chapters  of  Isaiah  we  can  see  how  wealthy  Judah 
had  become.  But  the  signs  began  to  be  ominous 
before  his  death.  Assyria  resumed  her  old  career 
of  conquest,  and  Syria  and  Israel  formed  a  coalition 
against  her.  When  Ahaz  refused  to  join  it,  they 
sought  to  compel  the  adhesion  of  Judah ;  where- 
upon Ahaz,  in  a  panic  and  against  the  earnest 
warning  of  Isaiah,  took  the  fatal  step  of  calling  in 
Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  K  16,  Is  7). 
The  latter  suppressed  the  coalition,  but  Ahaz  paid 
too  dearly  for  the  relief,  since  he  became  tributary 
to  Assyria.  The  heavy  yoke  was  borne  till  Heze- 
kiah  thought  himself  strong  enough,  in  alliance 
with  other  revolting  states,  and  on  the  promise  of 
help  from  Egypt,  to  throw  it  off  (187).  Although 
the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  saved  Jerus.  from 
capture,  and  the  religion  of  Israel  from  destruction, 
yet  Judah  sustained  very  heavy  loss  and  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  tribute.  The  reign  of  Manasseh 
seems  to  have  been  externally  prosperous,  so  far 
as  this  was  possible  after  the  exhaustion  of  Judah 
in  the  Assyr.  war ;  but  it  was  marked  by  fierce 
reaction  against  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  and  the 
prophetic  policy  as  a  whole,  by  religious  syncretism, 
and  by  gloomy  and  superstitious  fanaticism  (2V'a). 
But  Josiah  instituted  a  reform  on  the  basis  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  people  being  prepared  for  it  by 
their  deliverance  from  the  dreaded  Scythian  in- 
vasion. His  happy  reign  was  out  short  by 
Pharaoh -necho,  whose  invasion  of  Syria  he  had 
opposed,  probably  because  it  threatened  the  loss 
of  the  independence  that  the  decrepitude  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  gave  him  (2  K  22.  23).  After  a 
brief  reign  Jehoahaz  was  removed  by  Egypt  (23",r*)i 
and  Jehoiakim  put  in  his  place.  He  changed 
masters,  Egypt  for  Babylon,  but  revolted  (241), 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  his  son,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  flower 
of  the  nation  (24"*).  His  successor,  Zedekiah, 
might  have  reigned  in  peace  as  the  vassal  of 
Babylon,  bat  revolting,  in  defiance  of  Jeremiah's 
warning,  he  saw  his  capital  besieged  and  captured 
(241SIT').  Jerus.  and  the  temple  were  destroyed, 
and  a  large  part  of  those  who  remained  were  taken 
into  exile,  where  they  remained  for  fifty  years. 
So  fell  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  B.C.  586.  Many  of 
those  who  were  still  left  went  down  into  Egypt,  in 
fear  of  vengeance  for  Gedaliah's  murder  (25*),  and 
thus  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  Jewish  colonies  were 
planted,  which  were  destined  to  be  of  immeasur- 
able importance. 

As  compared  with  the  Northern  kingdom,  Judah 
was  through  most  of  its  history  of  little  account. 
When  it  held  Edom  in  subjection  its  power  was 
strengthened,  yet  even  then  the  scornful  fable,  in 
which  Joash  set  Judah  against  Israel  as  a  thistle 
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against  a  cedar,  was  not  without  justification.  In 
other  things  than  size  and  strength  the  advantage 
lay  with  Israel.  Life  was  richer,  fuller,  and 
deeper,  and  that  not  only  social  but,  what  is 
more  important  yet  less  recognized,  religious  life. 
It  was  not  in  Judah  but  in  Israel  that  the  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  did  their  work,  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  flourished,  and  the 
earliest  (?)  history  of  the  Hebrews  was  written. 
Amos,  it  is  true,  belonged  to  Judah,  yet  even  he 
prophesied  to  Israel,  and  his  junior  contemporary, 
Hosea,  was  a  Northern  prophet.  It  was  not  till 
Israel  went  under  that  Judah  attained  its  great 
significance.  Yet  Judah  had  advantages  of  its 
own.  The  prestige  of  the  Davidic  monarchy 
secured  a  permanence  of  dynasty  that  was  of 
untold  blessing,  and  saved  it  from  the  frequent 
revolutions  and  usurpations  that  tore  Israel 
asunder.  Further,  while  Judah  was  poorer  in 
great  religious  teachers,  its  religion  was  probably 
simpler  and  less  corrupt  than  that  of  Israel, 
though  its  superiority  may  be  easily  exaggerated. 
Its  possession  of  the  temple  made  for  greater 
purity  of  worship.  Yet  it  was  rather  the  respite 
granted  after  the  captivity  of  the  Northern  tribes, 
than  any  religious  superiority  of  Judah,  that  left 
it  the  sole  depositary  of  the  higher  religion  of  the 
prophets.  This  had  not  struck  its  roots  deep 
enough  into  the  life  of  Israel  to  survive  the  trans- 
planting to  Assyrian  soil.  But  between  722  and 
586,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Isaiah  and  his 
successors,  it  had  grown  strong  enough  not  merely 
to  survive,  but  to  benefit  from  the  shock,  and  thus 
Judah  became  especially  the  people  of  revelation. 

On  the  character  of  the  tribe  little  need  be  said. 
It  was  profoundly  modified  by  its  comparative 
isolation  and  the  independence  this  conferred, 
and  by  the  large  foreign  elements  that  it  had 
absorbed.  It  was  narrow  and  provincial,  fanatical 
and  tenacious.  To  slay  the  prophets  and  build 
monuments  to  them  was  characteristic  of  it,  as  of 
so  many  other  peoples ;  for  while  it  was  slow  to 
learn  and  hostile  to  new  truth,  yet  the  truth  when 
learned  was  changed  into  hard  dogma  and  erected 
as  a  barrier  against  fresh  revelation.  The  obstinac  y 
with  which  an  old  doctrine  was  insisted  on,  when 
no  longer  applicable,  and  new  truth  opposed  for  its 
inconsistency  with  the  old,  is  shown  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Jeremiah's  teaching  that  Jerus.  would  be 
captured  and  the  temple  destroyed,  based  on 
Isaiah's  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  Zion.  Yet 
Judah  had  this  qualification  for  its  task,— it  pro- 
duced many  who  were  fit  vehicles  of  revelation ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  surprisingly  rich,  especially  in  its 
later  history,  in  religions  genius,  a  lovely  flower 
springing,  indeed,  from  a  dry  and  unattractive  root. 

In  IJT  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  mentioned  in  Lk 
1»(!),  He  7M,  Kev7». 

LinsRATuam. — The  Histories  of  Israel  sad  Jod&h,  ej.  Enid, 
Wellhauaen,  Klttel,  Stade  ;  Kuenen,  B»L  «/  I  trad,  pauim ; 
Wellhausen,  Dt  GmtQmt,  etc.  Bee  also  article*  Osnauwr, 
Israil,  and  the  relaxant  literature  cited  under  these. 

2.  Judah,  an  overseer  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezr  3*) = Hodatiab  of  2*  and  Hodevah  of 
Neh  7*.  8.  A  Levite  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr  10°),  possibly  the  same  as  the  Judah  of 
Neh  12s-  *.    4.  An  overseer  of  Jems.  (Neh 

A.  S.  Pkake. 

JUDAH  '  upon  (AV)  or  at  (RV)  Jordan '  is  named 
in  Jos  19"  in  the  statement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  tribe  of  NaphtalL  The  MT  frjvra  is  unrepre- 
sented in  the  EXX,  and  Bennett  (SBOT,  ad  foe) 
remarks,  'The  clause  is  apparently  an  unintelli- 
gible gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text.   The  con- 


and  that '  Chinneroth,'  or  some  other  word,  origin 
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ally  occupied  the  place  of  'to  Judah.'  Condei 
(PEFSt,  1883,  p.  183)  suggests  an  interchange  of 
i  and  -i,  and  of  n  and  n,  so  as  to  read  .Tjm  for  irna, 
when  the  passage  would  run  pn:P  nunai,  the 
'  Hollow  of  (?)  Jordan, '  equivalent  to  the  GhOr,  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book, 
i.  p.  389)  suggests  that  the  tomb  of  Setd  Yehuda 
(supposed  by  Arabs  to  be  son  of  Jacob)  marks  the 
'Judah  on  Jordan,  toward  the  sun-rising.'  It  is 
suggested  in  Speaker's  Comm.  that  the  Bavvoth- 
jair  were  colonized  by  men  of  Jndah,  and  might  be 
called  '  Judah  upon  Jordan.'  Von  Raumer  (Pal.  p. 
405  ff.)  had  contended  strongly  for  this  identifica- 
tion of  '  Jndah '  with  Havvotn-jair ;  and  Keil  [Bib. 
Comm.)  adopts  the  same  theory,  pointing  out  that, 
according  to  1  Ch  2s- J  air  on  his  father's  side 
was  descended  from  Judah  through  Hezron.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  last  mentioned 
theories  has  the  slightest  probability.  Dillm.  (ad 
loe. )  thinks  Ewald's  view  is  the  best,  but  allows  that 
it  leaves  the  origin  of  the  present  text  unexplained. 

C  Y^ARREN 

JUDAH  (AV  Juda),  Lk  1»— See  Jutah. 

JUDAISM. — See  Religion. 

JUDAS  floras,  Judas),  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  name  rrjvr  J UD AH. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  called  Macca- 
bteus  (1  Mac  2*.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vi.  1).  See 
Maccabees. 

2.  The  son  of  Chalphi,  one  of  two  captains 
(taxorret  rijt  trrpanat)  who  stood  by  Jonathan 
when  the  main  part  of  his  army  had  been  scattered 


by  an  ambush  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  against 
the  Syrians  at  Hazor  (1  Hi     '""  T 
xm.  v.  7). 


lac  11TO,  Jos.  Ant. 


3.  A  Jew  holding  some  important  position  at 
Jerusalem,  who  is  named  in  the  title  of  a  letter 
sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judeea  and 
the  Jewish  Senate  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt  and 
to  a  certain  Aristobulus  (2  Mac  lu).  The  latter, 
who  is  termed  the  teacher  (SitduricaXos)  of  king 
Ptolemy,  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  (B.C.  180-145) ;  so  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  V.  xiv.  97  j  Euseb.  Prtep.  Ev.  viii. 
9  Jin.  This  Judas  is  often  supposed  to  be  Judas 
Maccaboeus ;  so  Grimm,  Rawlinson,  ZSckler.  The 
purport  of  the  letter  (2  Mac  1W-2U),  which  is  prob- 
ably not  genuine,  is  to  invite  the  Egyptian  Jews 
to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Like  the 
preceding  epistle  (to.  l,*w*),  it  stands  in  no  con- 
nexion with  2  Mac,  and  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  this  book  by  a  later  hand.  See  Schilrer, 
HJP  n.  iii.  213. 

4.  A  son,  probably  the  eldest,  of  Simon  the 
Mac ca bee  (1  Mac  16*).  He,  with  his  brother  John 
Hyrcanus,  took  the  command  against  the  Syrian 
army  under  Cendebeeus,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
engagement  (ib.  161"",  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  3).  In 
B.C.  135,  he,  with  his  father  and  another  brother 
named  Mattathias,  was  murdered  at  the  little 
fortress  of  Dok  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abnbus 
(ib.  1611"").  According  to  the  representation  of 
Josephus,  Judas  was  not  murdered  at  the  same 
time  as  his  father,  but  made  prisoner,  and  subse- 
quently put  to  death,  when  Hyrcanus  raised  the 
siege  of  Dagon  (!  Dok) ;  see  Jos.  Ant.  xm.  viii.  1 ; 
Wars,  I.  ii.  3-4.  5.  1  Es  ff* = Jndah  of  Ezr  10s*. 
6.  An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*°.  7.  One  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  Mt  13",  Mk  0*.  See  art. 
Jude  the  Lord's  Brother.       H.  A.  White. 

JUDAS  BARSABBAS  (AV  Barsabas)  is  mentioned 
in  Ac  15™-  *  as  one  of  the  two  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Jens.  Church  who  were  sent  to  Antioch 
with  Barnabas  and  Saul,  bearing  the  letter  of  the 


apostles  and  elders  to  the  Gentile  Churches.  The 
personal  presence  of  these  brethren  was  intended 
to  give  additional  weight  to  the  assurances  of 
fellowship  which  the  letter  contained.  Judas  and 
Silas  his  companion  are  described  as  chief  men 
among  the  brethren  (^yov^vouj :  no  doubt  presby- 
ters ;  see  He  137-  ").  They  were  also  prophets,  i.e. 
men  whom  the  Spirit  inspired  to  communicate  His 
truth  and  will  to  the  Church.  Judas,  with  Silas, 
remained  in  Antioch  to  strengthen  the  brethren 
there,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem  (y.N  in  AV 
is  spurious).  We  h  ear  no  more  of  J  udas  Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas  is  a  patronymic  (see  Joseph  Barsabbas). 
He  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Joseph  (Ac  1"). 
He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Jude  the  author  of 
the  Epistle,  because  the  tatter's  brother  James  (see 
Jude)  was  either  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  foster- 
father  of  Jesus,  or  the  son  of  Alpheeus.  Neither 
can  he  have  been  the  Apostle  Judas, '  not  Iscariot,' 
both  because  he  is  in  Acts  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  apostles,  and  because  the  Apostle  Judas 
was  '  the  son  of  James '  (Lk  6"  RV). 

G.  T.  Purves. 
JUDAS  OF  DAMASCUS.— In  Ac  9"  Ananias  is 
told  to  go  to  the  street  called  '  Straight,'  and  seek 
in  the  house  of  Judas  a  man  of  the  name  of  Saul, 
of  Tarsus.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Judas. 
Tradition  has  found  a  house  for  him  in  Damascus, 
not,  however,  in  the  street  called  Straight,  but 
only  a  few  paces  out  of  it,  in  a  lane  to  the  right, 
as  one  goes  from  west  to  east. 

A.  C.  Hkadlam. 

JUDAS  OF  GALILEE,  mentioned  by  Gamaliel 
(Ac  5")  as  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt  '  in  the 
days  of  the  taxing '  (RV '  enrolment '),  which  ended, 
however,  in  his  destruction  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  followers.  The  '  enrolment '  was  the  one  con- 
ducted by  Quirinius  (which  see),  when  in  A.D.  6  or 
7  he  was  a  second  time  (cf.  Lk  21)  made  gover- 
nor of  Syria.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  basis  of 
Roman  taxation,  and  excited  fierce  opposition 
among  the  Jews,  which  was  quieted  only  by  the 
influence  of  the  high  priest  Joazar  (Jos.  Ant.  xvni. 
i.  1).  Judas,  however,  with  a  certain  Pharisee, 
Saddoc,  called  the  people  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties, bidding  them  acknowledge  no  Lord  but  God. 
Josephus  ( Ant.  xvni.  L  1,  6,  xx.  v.  2 ;  BJ  n.  viii. 
1,  xvii.  8,  9,  vii.  viii.  1),  like  Gamaliel,  usually 
calls  him  a  Galilean,  but  in  one  passage  (Ant. 
xvni.  L  1)  a  Gaulonite  from  Gamala,  which  lay 
east  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Judaea  and  the  title  '  Galileean ' 
was  given  to  Judas  because  Gaulonitis  was  loosely 
identified  with  Galilee,  or  whether  it  broke  out  in 
Galilee  and  thus  the  title  '  Galileean '  was  attached 
to  him.  That  it  was  a  considerable  movement 
appears  both  from  Gamaliel's  notice  of  it  and  from 
the  frequency  with  which  Josephus  refers  to  it. 
According  to  the  latter,  from  it  there  arose  '  the 
Zealots,'  the  most  fanatical  and  patriotic  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  whose  violence  under  Gessius  Floras 
(A.D.  64-66)  hastened  the  war  with  Rome.  Jose- 
phus mentions  them,  after  the  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  and  Essenes,  as  the  fourth  sect  of  the  Jews, 
and  as  founded  by  Judas.  He  does  not  mention, 
however,  the  death  of  Judas,  or  the  fate  of  his 
insurrection.  Gamaliel  agrees  with  Josephus  in 
the  date  and  in  the  strength  assigned  to  the  revolt ; 
nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  question  his 
statement  that  tne  leader  perished  and  his  followers 
were  dispersed. 

Descendants  of  Judas  were  also  conspicuous 
for  their  fanatical  violence.  Two  of  his  sons, 
James  and  Simon,  were  crucified  by  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander (A.D.  46T-48).  Another  son,  Menahem,  a 
leader  of  the  '  Sicarii '  in  Jerus.  shortly  before  th« 
war  with  Rome,  acquired  for  a  time  much  power, 
bat  was  finally  slain  by  the  high  priest's  party. 
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Still  another  descendant  was  Eleazar,  who,  after  the 
fall  of  Jems.,  defended  the  fortress  of  Masada,  and 
persuaded  his  followers  to  die  by  their  own  hands 
rather  than  submit  to  Rome  (BJ  vn.  viii.  and  ix.). 

SchUrer  (SJP  L  iL  4,  80)  identifies  Judas  with 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who,  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  raised  an  insurrection  near 
Sepphoris  in  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  XVU.  z.  6 ;  BJ  n. 
iv.  1) ;  but  Josephus  does  not  identify  them,  and 
the  earlier  Judas  appears  to  have  been  simply  a 
marauder.  G.  T.  Pubves. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT. — This  is  his  usual  designa- 
tion in  the  Synoptic  Gospels :  'Iotf&u  'lampubrq*  (Mt 
26"),  'Iotf«o»  6  'Lrranuirnt  (Mt  10«),  IwMof  4  icaXoe- 
furot  'l<rxaM<imit  (Lie  22*),  'lotSat  'ItKopiM  (Mk  3U 
14w,  Lk  61*).  St.  John  calls  him 'the  son  of  Simon' 
(Hnurot),  thrice  giving  the  epithet  'Iscariot' 
to  Judas  (12*  13*  14*),  and  twice  (according 
to  the  best  texts)  to  Simon  (6"  13").  All  four 
stigmatize  him  as  i  rapatodt  mtrbr  (Mt  10*),  or  4t 
leal  raaiSuKer  ainbr  (Mk  3"),  or  4t  tyirrro  ■wpoSbrnp 
(Lk  6'*),  or  tfitXker  rapaSiliriu  atrtr  (Jn  671),  when 
they  mention  him  for  the  first  time.  At  the  actual 
time  of  the  treachery  they  use  i  mpaSiSodi  ain-dr, 
•who  was  betraying  him*  (Mt  26*- **- **,  Mk 
14«"-  **,  Lk  22°,  Jn  13n  18*-  •).    See  Ac  1M. 

Besides  (1)  his  names,  we  are  told  (2)  that  he  was 
called  with  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  to  bean  apostle ; 

i3)  that  he  was  covetous  and  dishonest,  and  sold 
lis  Master  to  the  hierarchy ;  (4)  that  he  effected 
the  betrayal  immediately  after  the  Last  Supper ; 
and  (5)  that  on  realizing  the  consequences  of  his 
act  he  destroyed  himself. 

Every  one  of  these  points  has  given  rise  to  a 
large  amount  of  discussion,  and  the  real  or  appar- 
ent uncertainty  thus  produced  has  led  some  to  the 
desperate  expedient  or  rejecting  the  whole  story  as 
a  myth.  Judas  is  a  Christian  fiction  to  represent 
file  treacherous  Judaism  which  put  Jesus  to  death  ; 
and  no  one  among  the  Twelve  was  really  guilty  of 
this  enormity  (Volkmar,  Noack).  Keim  justly 
remarks  that  it  is  incredible  that  Christians  shoula 
invent  such  a  crime  for  an  apostle.  From  Celsus 
onwards  the  foes  of  Christianity  have  made  capital 
out  of  the  sin  of  Judas  (Orig.  e.  Celt.  n.  xii.) ; 
and  to  prove  that  he  never  committed  it,  would 
remove  a  weight  from  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
The  statement*  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  in- 
explicable, however,  if  Judas, '  one  of  the  Twelve,' 
never  betrayed  the  Christ. 

L  The  name  'loitai  is  a  common  one,  being  the 
Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  name  Judah.  There  are  six 
persons  before  the  time  of  Christ  who  bear  this 
name,  and  six  in  the  NT.  But  there  is  no  con- 
fusion respecting  the  traitor.  Discussion  has  been 
frequent  merely  an  to  the  meaning  of  'Iscariot,' 
and  this  question  is  practically  settled.  All  other 
explanations  may  be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  it  means  '  man  of  Karioth '  or  '  Kerioth ' ;  'Ish 
Keriyoth  becoming  'Io-rapu&np,  as  'Ish  Tab  becomes 
l0Ta£ot  or'I#rwfiof  (Jos.  Ant.  vn.  vL  1).  This  ex- 
plains how  both  father  and  son  have  this  name, 
Kerioth  being  the  home  of  the  family.  This  also 
explains  the  reading  dxA  capufrov  which  K*  and 
some  other  authorities  have  in  Jn  671,  and  which  D 
has  in  Jn  124  13*-  *  14**.  (See  papers  on  '  Iscariot ' 
by  Nestle  and  Chase  in  Expository  Timet,  December 
1897,  and  January,  February,  and  March  1898). 
Kerioth  (LXX  HapuM)  in  Judah  (Jos  16*)  is  com- 
monly assumed  to  be  the  place  referred  to  in 
'Iscariot.'  It  is  generally  identified  with  the 
ruins  el-ganetein  south  of  Hebron.  See  Kerioth- 
Hkzboh.  In  any  case  Judas  is  of  S.  Palestine, 
while  the  other  eleven  were  of  Galilee ;  and  this 
may  have  been  one  cause  of  estrangement  between 
him  and  tho  rest.  J udseans  had  a  tendency  to  look 
down  on  Gi 


The  life  of  Judas  previous  to  his  call,  like  thai 
of  all  the  Twelve,  is  hidden  from  us ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  apocr.  gospels  make  so  little  use 
of  this  attractive  field  of  speculation.  The  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  makes  the  boy  Judas  a 
demoniac  who  bites  (?  the  kiss),  and  the  demon 
takes  flight  when  Judas  comes  into  contact  with  the 
boy  Jesus  (xxxv.) ;  but  this  passage  stands  alone. 

2.  The  Synoptists  indicate  that  Judas  was  called 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  all  theii 
lists  his  name  stands  last  in  the  last  group  of  four, 
while  in  Ac  his  place  is  vacant  (Mt  10*,  Mk  31*, 
Lk  6",  Ac  lu).  Mt  and  Mk  place  him  next  to 
Simon  the  Cananaaan,  Lk  next  to  the  other  Judas ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  was  the  traitor's 
companion  when  the  Twelve  were  sent  out  two 
and  two  (Mk  (J7).  Like  the  others,  he  received 
power  to  cast  out  demons  and  heal  diseases  (Mt 
lO1,  Lk  91) ;  and,  like  them,  he  seems  to  have  been 
successful  (Mk  6",  Lk  9*).  Lange  conjectures 
that  the  enthusiast  who  Bald,  '  I  will  follow  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest'  (Lk  9"),  was  Judas 
But  Mt  calls  this  man  '  a  scribe '  (8l»),  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve,  who 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  before  this  took  place. 

But  it  is  in  connexion  with  their  election  that 
the  chief  difficulty  respecting  Judas  is  found. 
Why  vas  such  a  man  chosen  to  be  an  apostle/ 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  express 
statements  of  St.  John,  we  cannot  here  have  re- 
course to  the  limitation  of  Christ's  knowledge. 
He  tells  us,  not  only  that  Jesus  *  knew  all  men,  and 
.  .  .  himself  knew  what  was  in  man'  (2™),  but 
that  'Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  who  it 
was  that  should  betray  him '  (6M),  and  that  a  year 
before  the  Passion  he  said,  '  Did  not  I  choose  you 
the  Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil ! '  (6W)  The 
parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  suggests  that  Christ 
wished  to  give  Judas  every  opportunity  of  bearing 
good  fruit.  Or,  He  may  nave  desired  to  prevent 
him  from  becoming  even  worse ;  or,  to  lessen  his 
powers  of  mischief ;  or,  to  prove  to  all  that  no  one 
is  safe  or  constrained,  and  that  even  an  apostle 
can  rebel  to  the  uttermost ;  electus  enim  a  Christo 
sua  libertate  et  vitio  corruit  (Toletus).  Some  main- 
tain that  Christ  selected  Judas  because  He  knew 
that  He  would  betray  Him  and  thus  fulfil  the 
divine  decrees.  None  of  these  suggestions  re- 
moves the  difficulty,  which  runs  up  into  the  in- 
soluble problems  of  the  origin  of  evit  and  of  divine 
omniscience  combined  with  human  free-will.  See 
Westcott,  Add.  Note  on  Jn  13». 

3.  We  may  assume  that  Judas  had  some  good 
qualities  which  led  to  his  admission  to  the  apostolic 
body.  Among  these,  practical  ability  and  energy 
seem  to  have  been  found.  Hence,  when  the  com- 
pany begins  to  have  funds  (Lk  8*),  he  is  selected  to 
administer  them  ( Jn  13").  This  he  did  dishonestly 
( Jn  12") ;  and  the  same  greed  led  him  to  betray 
his  Master  to  the  priests  for  thirty  shekels  (Mt  26", 
Mk  14u,  Lk  22*).  His  pilfering  from  the  money- 
box is  the  one  thing  to  his  discredit  that  is  told  us 
previous  to  his  great  crime,  and  the  Synoptists  are 
silent  as  to  this  preparatory  course  of  sin.  But,  no 
doubt,  he  yielded  to  other  forms  of  temptation ; 
and  it  has  been  much  debated  whether  covetousnets 
was  the  sole  or  the  chief  cause  of  his  treachery.*  It 
was  certainly  a  cause.  He  sought  the  priests,  not 
they  him ;  and  his  question  is,  'What  are  ye  will- 
ing to  give  me  t '  But  disappointed  ambition  .prob- 
ably helped.  He  looked,  like  the  rest  or-  the 
disciples,  for  an  earthly  kingdom  with  profits  and 
honours,  and  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  see  that 

•  We  mint  not  argue  that  so  small  a  ran  as  thirty  shekels 
could  not  hare  Induced  him  to  commit  men  a  crime,  Matricide 
has  been  committed  tor  a  few  shilling*.  Thirty  shekel!  was  ths 
price  of  a  slave  (Ex  Sl*»)- about  £*  according  to  the  present 
ralue  of  silver,  but  in  purchasing  power  perhaps  doable  thai 
amount    The  power  of  avarloe  Is  almost  limitless. 
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nothing  of  the  kind  was  in  store  for  him.  Jesus  had 
refused  to  be  made  a  king  (Jn  6U) ;  and  it  was  soon 
after  this  that  the  presence  of  a  diabolical  character 
among  the  Twelve  was  announced  (671).  The 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  led  to  nothing; 
and  then  the  compact  with  the  hierarchy  was  made. 
Resentment  probably  contributed  something,  at 
any  rate  as  the  end  drew  near.  During  the  last 
year  Judas  would  feel  that  to  some  extent  his 
conduct  was  suspected  or  known.  Christ's  strong 
warnings  against  avarice,  and  His  denunciations 
of  hypocrisy,  would  seem  at  times  to  be  aimed  at 
him,  and  no  doubt  were  in  part  meant  specially  for 
him.  Such  passages  as  Mt  a"-"1  13s5,  Mk  lO38, 
Lk  16u"u  acquire  additional  meaning  when  we 
remember  that  Judas  was  among  the  bearers.  His 
hypocrisy  after  the  pilfering  began  must  hare  been 
conscious,  and  seems  to  have  been  successful ;  for  to 
the  last  the  other  apostles  did  not  suspect  him  ( Jn 
IS31- ").  But  Christ  declared  that  nypocrisy  is 
always  exposed  in  the  end  (Lk  12s).  It  was '  to  the 
disciples  lirst  of  all,'  and  (we  may  believe)  to  Judas 
most  of  all,  that  He  said,  'whatsoever  ye  have 
spoken  in  the  ear  in  the  inner  chambers  shall  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  housetops'  (Lk  12'-*).  And 
who  more  than  Judas  needed  the  warning,  'Look 
whether  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness'  ? 
(Lk  ll35).  His  chagrin  at  the  'waste'  of  the 
ointment,  and  Christ  s  public  rebuke  of  his  hypo- 
critical lament,  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
incidents  which  completed  his  determination  to 
betray  Christ.  Constant  contact  with  a  goodness 
to  which  he  would  not  yield  had  generated  a  fierce 
hate.    See  Swete  on  Mk  14w. 

Attempts  have  been  made  both  to  darken  and 
to  brighten  what  is  told  us  of  Judas.  Was  he  a 
plotter  from  the  first?  May  he  not  have  sought 
admission  to  the  inner  circle  of  Christ's  disciples 
in  ardsr  to  overthrow  this  revolutionary  Teacher  ? 
But  even  St.  John,  whose  horror  of  him  is  most 
clearly  expressed,  gives  no  hint  of  this ;  and,  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  be  amazing  that  Judas  should 
share  in  the  general  success  of  the  Twelve  as 
preachers  and  workers  of  miracles  On  the  other 
hand,  may  not  his  motive  have  been  much  less  evil 
than  is  commonly  supposed?  Some  would  repre- 
sent him  as  a  brave  man  who  believed  that  patriot- 
ism required  him  to  deliver  Jesus  to  the  rulers. 
Others,  with  more  plausibility,  suggest  that,  like 
the  Baptist,  he  may  have  been  impatient  at  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Messiah ;  and  he  may  have 
intended  merely  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  If  the 
hierarchy  were  encouraged  to  arrest  Jesus,  His 
miraculous  power  would  defeat  them,  the  populace 
would  declare  for  Him,  and  His  triumph  would  be 
complete.  The  Passover  was  an  opportunity  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  In  arguing  and  acting 
thus,  Judas  was  presumptuous  and  wrongheaded, 
but  he  was  not  a  sordid  traitor.  This  view  also, 
which  is  advocated  by  De  Quincey  and  Whately, 
has  no  support  in  Scripture,  not  even  in  the  record  of 
his  remorse.  If  there  was  nothing  worse  than  this, 
would  Christ  have  denounced  him  as  devilish,  and 
called  him  a '  son  of  perdition '  ?  And  granting  that 
iidfioXot  in  Jn  671*  is  not  much  stronger  than  Sarara 
in  Mt  1 8"  and  Mk  8**,  yet  of  no  one  but  Judas  did  He 
say  :  '  Good  were  it  for  him  if  that  man  had  not 
been  born  '  (Mt  26").  After  this  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  both  Luke  and  John  regard 
Judas  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career  as  becoming 
the  abode  of  Satan  (Lk  223,  Jn  13*-  '-"').  who  then 
•  entered  into  him,'  an  expression  which  is  unique 
in  Scripture  in  this  spiritual  sense.  With  Keim 
we  reject  these  hypotheses  in  defence  of  Judas  as 
impossible  and  unworthy  inventions  which  have 
nothing  noble  to  excuse  them. 

The  enormity  of  the  sin  of  Judas  consisted  in  its 
being  against  all  bonds  of  discipleship  and  friend- 


ship ;  against  light,  against  mercies,  affection, 
trust,  and  warnings ;  against  his  own  promises  and 
preaching.  And  it  was  committed  deliberately, 
not  under  sudden  strain,  like  Peter's  denials,  but 
with  skilful  and  persistent  calculation.  He  was 
not  surprised  by  a  violent  temptation,  bat  he  care- 
fully sought  an  opportunity,  which  he  used  with 
unswerving  pertinacity,  in  spite  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  feet- washing,  the  solemnity  of  Christ's  public 
condemnation  of  the  traitor,  and  the  proof  given  to 
him  privately  that  Christ  knew  who  the  traitor 
was.  The  demonstrative  kiss  (KwrtQCkriaev)  has  no 
parallel  in  history,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
invented ;  all  the  less  so,  because  the  narrative  tells 
ns  that  by  going  forward  to  meet  His  captors,  and 
declaring  Himself  to  be  the  person  whom  they  were 
seeking,  Jesus  rendered  the  signal  unnecessary.  But 
the  sin  of  Judas  is  unique  only  in  its  opportunity 
and  its  form ;  in  kind  it  may  be  repeated.  It  is 
possible  to  'crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh '  (He  66), 
and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  betray  Him  afresh. 

4.  All  the  Gospels  represent  the  traitor  as  effect- 
ing his  purpose  immediately  after  the  Last  Supper, 
at  which  he  was  present ;  Dut  the  point  at  which 
he  left  the  upper  room  is  much  disputed.  Did 
he,  or  did  he  not,  receive  the  eucharistic  bread 
and  wine  f  The  first  two  Gospels  seem  to  imply 
that  Judas  received  with  the  rest ;  but  they  are 
indefinite,  for  they  do  not  mention  his  exit.  St. 
John  is  equally  indefinite ;  for  he  omits  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  we  do  not  know 
where  it  should  be  inserted.  St.  Luke  places  the 
words, '  But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  Detrayeth 
me  is  with  me  on  the  table,'  after  the  distribution 
of  the  eucharistic  bread  (22u-<1),  and  apparently 
after  the  eucharistic  cup  also,  whether  or  no  we 
accept  as  original  the  disputed  words  (ub-*)).  It 
is  possible  to  hold  that  Judas  went  out  between 
the  partaking  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  that  of 
the  eucharistic  cup  (Westcott  on  Jn  13);  but  the 
view  mentioned  by  Theophylact,  that  Judas  par- 
took of  the  cup,  but  concealed  his  portion  of  the 
bread  to  show  to  the  hierarchy,  need  only  be 
mentioned.  The  majority  of  patristic  and  medi- 
eval commentators,  with  some  Reformation  writers, 
adopt  the  view  taken  in  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  that 
Judas  partook  of  the  Eucharist  (see  Bymeus,  de 
Morte  ChristiA.  pp.  443-448,  Amst.  1691;  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  and  Maldonatus  on  Mt  26a>).  The  majority 
of  modern  commentators  hold  that  he  did  not. 

5.  The  perplexities  respecting  the  career  of  Judas 
continue  to  the  end.  We  have  two  accounts  of 
his  death  in  Scripture,  and  they  differ  both  from 
one  another  and  from  a  third  which  is  obviously 
legendary.    Can  we  accept  any  at  historical  ? 

In  Mt  27*""  we  are  told  that  Judas,  on  learning 
that  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death,  was  stricken 
with  remorse :  perfecto  demum  tcelere  magnitude) 
ejus  intellecta  est,  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero's  murder 
of  his  mother  {Ann.  XIV.  x.  1).  He  took  back  the 
thirty  shekels  to  his  employers,  saying,  'I  have 
sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.' 
But  they  had  no  farther  interest  in  the  vile  instru- 
ment which  they  had  used.  '  What  is  that  to  us? 
See  thou  to  it.'  There  are  several  remarkable 
words  in  what  follows  :  cat  /Jtyat  to  dpyipia  eh  rir 
wair  irexupv*"' — he  hurled  the  silver  pieces  into 
the  Holy  Place  and  went  into  solitude.  Into  the 
rait  the  priests  alone  might  go  (Lk  1*- Mt  23" 
27",  Mk  14",  Jn  2"  etc.).  It  included  both  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Mt  27",  Mk 
16**,  Lk  23").  It  is  never  used  like  Upir  for  the 
whole  temple.  Either  this  is  a  strange  exception, 
or  Judas  in  his  desperation  rushed  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  (most  probably)  he  hurled  the  money 
from  a  distance.  The  use  of  jAwrttw  tit  and  not 
p&Wcir  ir  points  to  this,  but  is  not  conclusive. 
Again,  ittxapixw  means  more  than  ' departed* | 
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it  is  commonly  used  of  those  who  shun  company, 
retire  from  observation  (Mt  2M-  M  41S  12>«  14lJ  le*, 
Mk  3T,  Jn  6",  Ac  26").  So  also  in  LXX  (Ex  2» 
Jos  8",  Jg  4"  etc.)-  Yet  it  is  putting  a  great 
deal  of  meaning  into  it  to  interpret,  '  he  lived  as 
a  solitary,  became  a  hermit.'  Bat,  if  this  be 
adopted,  then  itreXdiiv  iir-Zr/iaro  means,  *  he  left  his 
place  of  retirement  and  hanged  himself.' 

It  is  from  this  point  that  we  can  compare 
Matthew's  account  with  that  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  and  with  the  legend.  Matthew 
seems  to  mean  that  Judas  hung  himself  before  his 
betrayed  Master  was  banged  on  the  cross.  He 
plainly  states  that  Judas  left  the  money,  and  that 
the  priests,  with  characteristic  scrupulosity  about 
trifles  after  unscrupulous  breach  of  the  gravest 
commandments  (cf.  Jn  19*1),  would  not  put  the  pol- 
luted silver  into  the  sacred  treasury,*  out  bought 
with  it  the  potter's  field,  to  bury  aliens  in.  This 
field  was  afterwards  known  as  'the  field  of 
blood,'  because  it  was  bought  with  blood-money. 
Thus  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (T  Zechariah)  was 
fulfilled.t 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  (l"-*0)  is  strangely 
different.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  priests  or  the 
restoration  of  the  money.  On  the  contrary,  Judas 
himself  is  said  to  have  '  procured  a  field  with  the 
reward  of  his  iniquity.'  There  he  fell  headlong  in 
such  a  way  that  'nis  bowels  gushed  out' ;  and  hence 
the  field  was  called  'the  field  of  blood.'  Thus  a 
prophecv  of  David  (Ps  69*  109")  was  fulfilled.  It 
is  possible  to  harmonize  the  two  modes  of  death. 
Judas  hung  himself  over  a  precipice,  the  rope 
broke,  and  ne  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Vulgate 
of  Ac  l18  suggests  this  method  :  suspensus  erepuit 
medius.  But  why  should  Matthew  give  only  one 
half  of  the  tragedy,  and  Luke  only  the  other  ?  And 
even  so  there  still  remain  grave  discrepancies 
between  the  two  narratives.  In  the  one  Judas 
restores  the  money,  in  the  other  he  keeps  it ;  in 
the  one  he  procures  the  field,  in  the  other  the 
hierarchy  do  so  ;  in  the  one  the  name  of  the  field 
comes  from  the  blood-money,  in  the  other  from  his 
bloody  death.  Moreover,  in  the  one  he  plainly 
commits  suicide,  like  Ahithophel  (2S  17"),  in  the 
other  his  death  may  be  accidental.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  two  different  spots  were  pointed  out,  one  as 
'  the  potter's  field,'  and  the  other  as  Akeldama ; 
and  the  '  tree  of  Judas '  is  still  shown. 

It  is  better  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  two  different  traditions,  of  which  that  in  the 
Gospel  is  nearer  in  time  to  the  event,  and  probably 
nearer  to  the  truth  ;  but  even  that  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  harmonize  fact"  with  a 
supposed  prophecy.  The  tradition  learned  by  St. 
Luke  is  later ;  ana  popular  fancy  has  guessed  at  the 
meaning  of  '  the  field  of  blood.'  But  it  is  an  excess 
of  scepticism  to  say  that  nothing  is  known  about 
the  end  of  Judas.  We  may  safely  affirm  that  he 
came  to  a  violent  end,  probably  by  his  own  hand. 
And  the  story  of  the  return  of  the  money  and  of 
the  priests'  treatment  of  it  has  every  appearance 
of  truth.  But  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  a  horrible  end  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  invented  for  Judas.  We  may 
compare  the  cases  of  Dositheus  the  heretic  and 
his  successor  Simon  Magus,  both  of  whom  are 
represented  as  perishing  by  a  violent  death,  and, 
like  Judas  in  the  Acts,  by  a  fall  (Clem.  Horn. 
n.  xxiv.;  Apost.  Const.  VI.  ix.).   The  accounts  of 

•  They  were  perhaps  arguing  by  analogy  from  Dt  23".  The 
wages  of  atn  could  not  be  offered  to  God.  But  if  Judas  bad 
sinned,  how  could  they  be  guiltless? 

t  The  difficulty  about  the  prophecy  Is  not  solved  by  assuming 
that  by  a  slip  of  memory  8t  Matthew  has  written  'Jeremiah1 
for  'Zechariah'  (cf.  'Barachias'  for  'Jehoiada,'  23^1  Zeo 
11  Is-  u  does  not  agree  with  the  evangelist's  quotation.  Hebrew, 
LXX,  and  Matthew  differ  widely ;  but  there  must  be  some  con- 
nexion, and  perhaps  through  a 


the  death  of  Alius  exhibit  a  similar  feeling 
(Socrates,  HE  I.  xxxviii. ;  Sozomen,  II.  xxx.). 

This  tendency  is  seen  still  more  clearly  in  the 
legendary  account  of  the  end  of  Judas,  preserved 
in  a  fragment  from  the  fourth  book  of  Papist 
(Theophylact  on  Ac  lu,  Catena  ad  Acta  S.  App.; 
Cramer,  Oxford,  1838,  p.  12 ;  Patr.  Apostolic  Opp., 
Gebh.,  Ham.,  Zahn,  I.  ii.  app.;  Suicer,  Thesaurus, 
s.v.  iriyxu).  This  story  is  an  amplification  of 
(Kiicqaey  jUam  koX  t£ex6l)i)  rim  to.  vw\irfxya  avroi 
(Ac  lu),  with  details  which  sepm  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  death  of  Antiochus  (2  Mac  8"-).  Papias 
had  heard  that  Judas  became  so  enlarged  by  in- 
flammation that  where  a  waggon  could  easily 
pass  he  could  not ; — not  even  his  head,  which  was 
so  swollen  that  even  the  physician  could  not  find 
his  eyes.  Worms  and  corruption  proceeded  from 
his  body,  and  he  suffered  horrible  torments  until 
he  died  4r  ISUp  xuol^i  The  spot  was  shunned  by 
every  one,  and  for  years  afterwards  an  offensive 
smell  tainted  the  neighbourhood,  intolerable  to 
all  who  passed  by.  Another  addition  makes  the 
narrative  more  harmonious  with  Ac  lu,  by  stating 
that  he  was  crushed  by  a  waggon,  Cxrrt  rd  (yuan 
aCrroB  iiaccvwOijmi  (Oecumenius,  ad  loc.).  But  we 
can  hardly  say  that  the  story  without  this  detail 
shows  that  Papias  knew  the  Acts.  He  knew  a 
story  which  seems  to  have  grown  in  part  out  of  the 
narrative  preserved  in  the  Acts.  But,  in  any  case, 
here,  as  often,  we  are  able  to  contrast  the  sobriety 
and  probability  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with  the 
grotesque  and  revolting  exaggerations  in  non- 
canonical  sources. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  contrast 
between  Peter  and  Judas  in  their  fall  and  in  their 
repentance.  The  one  yielded  to  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion, was  at  once  touched  by  his  Master's  reproach- 
ful look  of  love,  and  returned  to  his  Lord  in  affec- 
tionate confidence  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Judas  deliberately  sought  and  persisted  in  evil  in 
defiance  of  all  loving  influences,  and,  in  his  dismay 
at  the  results  of  his  act,  tried  to  ease  his  conscience, 
without  turning  to  Christ  or  to  God  for  forgiveness. 
He  thus  ended,  not  in  repentance,  but  in  despair. 
See  Euthymius  Zigabenus  on  Mt  27*. 

But  as  early  as  Origen  quite  another  view  was 
taken  of  the  suicide  of  Judas.  He  was  hurrying 
to  do  in  the  other  world  what  be  failed  to  do  in 
this.  Knowing  that  Jesus  would  soon  be  in  Hades, 
and  that  He  was  the  source  of  salvation,  he 
determined  to  be  there  before  Him,  and  with 
bared  soul  to  meet  Him  and  implore  His  forgive- 
ness (Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt,  xxxv.,  Migne,  xiii. 
1767.  Suicer,  s.v.  'IouJoj,  quotes  the  same  idea 
from  Theophanes,  Horn,  xxvii.  p.  202.  See  also 
Theophylact  on  Mt  27»). 

The  impious  sect  or  the  Cain  i  tea  had  a  small 
composition  which  they  called  the  Gospel  of  Judas. 
They  regarded  him  as  the  true  Gnostic,  who  with 
supreme  insight  accomplished  the  excellent  work 
of  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  by 
causing  the  death  of  Christ  (Iren.  I.  xxxi.  1 ; 
Epiphan.  Hair.  I.  xxxviii.  1 ;  Theodoret,  Har. 
Fab.  I.  rv. ;  Pseudo-Tert.  adv.  omn.  Har.  ii.). 

Representations  of  Judas  are  rare  in  ancient 
art.  Kraus  knows  of  only  three  of  the  traitor's 
kiss.  These  are  a  sarcophagus  at  Verona  (Maffei, 
Verona  illustr.  iii.  84),  a  sarcophagus  of  southern 
Gaul  (Faillon,  Monum.  de  S.  Madeleine,  i.  462), 
and  a  mosaic  of  the  6th  cent,  in  S.  Apollinare 
at  Ravenna,  of  which  Kraus  gives  a  sketch.  In 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.  i.  891  is  a  drawing  of 
Judas  hanging  from  a  tree.  This  is  from  the  Syriao 
MS  of  Rabula,  A.D.  686.  Kraus  gives  another  from 
an  ivory  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  perhaps 
of  the  6th  cent.  The  crucifixion  is  part  of  the 
same  picture,  so  that  Judas  hangs  side  by  side 
with  Christ  (Eeal-Enc.  d.  Christ.  Alt.  iL  74.  76). 
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Litduttrb.— Zandt,  Comment,  de  Juda  proditort.  Lip*.  1789 ; 
Daub,  Juilae  Iteharioth,  Heidelb.  1816 ;  Neander,  Life  of  Christ, 
t  264  ;  8.  J.  Andrew*,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  481-493,  624-629,  ed. 
1892;  and  the  authoritiee  quoted  in  Winer,  iJH'BL  635.  For 
the  medieval  legend,  aee  D  Ancona,  La  Leggenda  di  Vergogna 
e  la  leggenda  di  Oiuda,  Bologna,  1869,  and  the  other  works  cited 
in  Bne.  Brit.  s.v.,  eep.  Note*  and  Querist,  2nd  aeries,  v.  tL 
vtt.  ;  3rd  aeries,  vii. ;  6th  series,  vL  Besides  the  Lives  of  Christ 
(Lange,  Keim,  Weiss,  Edersheim,  Farrar,  etc.)  reference  may 
further  be  made  to  such  recent  studies  as  Bruce,  Training  of 
the  Twelve,  371  ff. ;  Fairbaim,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
258 ff.;  Steinmeyer,  Passion  and  Resurrection  History,  800. ; 
Stalker,  Trial  and  Death  of  J  ante  Christ,  110  ff.;  Boyd  Carpen- 
ter, Son  of  Man,  61  ff.;  a  Cox,  Exposition!,  L  331  ff.,  348 ff. 

A.  Plummeb. 
JUDAS  ('loiSas),  '  NOT  Iscabiot,'  one  of  the 
twelve  (Jn  14**),  who  is  also  described  as  'Judas 
of  James '  (Lk  6",  Ac  lu).  His  identification  with 
the  disciple  who  is  also  called  Lebbceus  (Mt  10*  AV) 
and  Thaddaens  (Mt  10*  KV,  Mk  3">)  is  generally 
accepted,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Judos  really  took  the  place  of  Thaddieus,  who  had 
died  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  He  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  Judas  or  Jude,  the  Lord's 
brother.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  about  him 
or  his  ultimate  career,  except  the  question  re- 
corded by  St.  John,  who  is  careful  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  namesake  the  traitor.  See,  further, 
Jude,  Lebbaus,  Thaddjsus.  W.  Muir. 

JUDE  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER. — A  Judas  is 
named  as  one  of  the  Lord's  '  brethren '  in  Mt  13™, 
Mk  0*.  He  has  commonly  been  identified  by  tradi- 
tion with  the  Apostle  Judas,  *  not  Iscariot '  ( J n  Ua). 
But  the  latter  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (6>«,  Ac  I") 
as  the  ton  ( AV  has  improperly  the  brother)  of  James. 
Those  who  deny  that  the  '  brethren '  included  any 
apostlss,  of  course  reject  this  identification  also, 
and  regard  Judas  the  brother  of  Jesus  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  either  by  a  former  wife  or  by  Mary  (see 
Brethren  of  the  Lord).  Assuming  the  latter 
view,  we  know  of  Judas  merely  that  ne  belonged 
to  the  Nazarene  household,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his 
lrrethren  (Jn  7*),  did  not  believe  in  Christ  till  after 
the  resurrection  (Ac  1").  He  was  doubtless  also 
the  author  of  '  the  Epistle  of  Jude,'  styling  himself 
in  v.1  'a  servant  or  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of 
James'  (i.e.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  Gal  l"). 
This  indicates  that  his  spiritual  relation  to  Jesus 
was  felt  to  be  more  important  than  the  fleshly  one ; 
also  that  Jude  was  less  known  in  the  Churches 
than  James  was.  In  v.17  he  apparently  distin- 
guishes himself  from  the  apostles.  The  Ed.  indi- 
cates that  he  was  familiar  with  the  OT  and  Jewish 
tradition,  and  specially  indignant  against  those  who 
introduced  immorality  under  cover  of  the  gospel. 

The  only  mention  of  Jude  in  ecclesiastical 
history  is  the  story  related  from  Hegesippus  by 
Eusebius  (HE  iii.  19,  20,  32),  that  Domitian,  hav- 
ing commanded  the  descendants  of  David  to  be 
slain,  certain  heretics  made  accusation  against  the 
grandchildren  of  Jude,*  '  said  to  have  been  the 
Lord's  brother  according  to  the  flesh ' ;  but  that, 
when  they  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  he  found 
them  to  be  poor,  hard-working  men,  who  described 
Christ's  kingdom  as  heavenly,  and  destined  to 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world;  so  he  dismissed 
them  with  contempt.  The  historian  adds  that 
they  afterwards  ruled  the  Churches,  being  both 
witnesses  (i.e.  for  the  faith)  and  relatives  of  the 
Lord ;  and  that  they  lived  until  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Nicephorus  Callisti  (e.  A.D.  1350,  Hist. 
Eccles.  i.  33)  reports  a  tradition  that  Jude's  wife 
was  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and 
(to.  ii.  3)  that  his  mother  was  Salome ;  but  the 
statements  of  Niceph.  are  inconsistent  with  respect 
to  thft-t-  relationships,  and  his  testimony  to  them  is 
of  small  value.  G.  T.  PuRVES. 

*  That  Jude  was  married  may  be  Inferred  from  1  Co  9».  The 
names  of  his  grandchildren  are  said  to  have  been  Zoker  and 
Jamas  (Hegestp.  op.  PhiL  Bsdet.  Tlf  v.  left 
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1.  Transmission  of  the  Text. 
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of  Composition. 
?.  Summary  of  the  Epistle. 
Literature. 

1.  Transmission  of  the  Text.— The  authorities 
are  (1)  MSS  (a)  Uncial :  KABC  ('  primary '  MSS, 
Hort,  Introduction,  p.  192)  K,L,P, ;  the  relative 
character  of  all  these  MSS  has  been  elaborately 
investigated  by  B.  Weiss,  Die  Kaih.  Briefe,  in 
'  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen,'  viiL  3 ;  (6)  Cursive : 
the  chief  are  13  (=33  evv.),  40,  44  (=221  Scriv.), 
137  :  (2)  Versions :  (a)  Latin  :  vg.  (on  Old  Latin 
texts  see  below  under  '  Fathers ') :  (o)  Syriac  : 
Harklean ;  the  Syriac  Vulgate  (Peshitta)  did  not 
contain  2  P,  2  3  Jn,  Jude ;  in  modern  editions 
they  are  supplied  after  a  text  taken  from  a 
Bodleian  MS  printed  by  Pococke  in  1630:  (e) 
Egyptian :  Bohairic  (Memphitic),  Sahidic  (The- 
baic) :  (cf)  Ethiopic  :  (e)  Armenian :  (3)  Fathers : 
(a)  Greek:  the  chief  are  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen, 
Didymus  (chiefly  Latin  trans.),  Ephraem  (not 
Syriac  works),  Cyril  Alex.,  the  commentators 
CEcumenius  and  Theophylact,  the  Fragments  in 
Cramer,  Catena :  (b)  Latin  :  Tertullian  does  not 
quote  from,  but  refers  to,  Jude  (de  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3, 
'  Enoch  apud  Iudam  apostolnm  testimonium  pos- 
sidet ') :  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  Ep.  was 
known  to  his  readers,  and  therefore  current  in  a 
Latin  translation.  There  are  important  quota- 
tions in  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  de  non  Conv.  cum 
Hcer.  xv.  (p.  33  f.  ed.  Hartel)— w.i-*-  •*  ii.ia.w-u. , 
in  Priscillian,  Tract,  i.  iii.  v.  (pp.  29, 32,  44,  64,  ed. 
Schepss)  —  w."*- l4L  "  j  also  m  the  Speculum 
commonly  known  by  the  symbol  m  (pp.  455,  647, 
ed.  Weihrich)— w.*-  '•  u.  These  quotations  supply 
relics  of  pre-Hieronymie  texts.  An  examination 
of  them  shows  (1)  that  Lucif.  and  m  give  sub- 
stantially the  same  text  in  w.tLU,  Lucif.  being 
rather  fuller  and  slightly  nearer  to  the  Greek  ;  (2) 
that  Lucif.  and  Prise,  give  different  texts.  Sabatier 
quotes  also  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Vigilius,  and 
Fulgentius  small  fragments  of  Latin  texts.  The 
whole  subject  needs  further  investigation. 

The  text  in  several  places  seems  uncertain,  and  'primitive' 
errors  are  probable.  On  w.l-  »  see  WH,  Introduction,  Notes  on 
Select  Readings,  p.  106 f.  In  v."  (tXrti  u'«»  tl  .  .  .  mXitu 
»fm>X«4u»i),  unless  the  writer  himself  after  «  changed  his 
construction,  the  <J  appears  to  be  an  early  insertion  (see  the 
two  types  of  sentences  in  w.la  U).  In  v."  either  the  Brat 
Utmn  is  intrusive  (at  WH),  or  (In  view  of  St  Jude's  fondness 
for  triplets)  <tt  )■'  should  be  inserted  before  <tf{m  (so  K).  In  toe 
latter  case  the  three  clauses  rise  to  a  climax,  and  each  has  Its 
characteristic  idea— hopeful  compassion,  desperate  effort,  com- 
passion paralysed  by  fear  of  contamination. 

2.  Reception  in  the  Church.— Little  or  no 
stress  can  be  laid  on  supposed  coincidences  with 
this  Ep.  in  sub-apostolic  writings — Ep.  Barn.  2M 
(cf.  4'),  Jude*- ;  Ep.  Polyc.  iii.  2,  iv.  2,  Jude*-"; 
Mart.  Polyc.  xx.  (doxology),  Judo**-.  The  simi- 
larity, however,  of  Didachi  ii.  7  (06  lueHiatu  warn 
iyBpurror,  d\\a  oOi  fit*  i\ty£tis,  vepl  Si  &v  vpoaei^n, 
o0i  Si  iyarrfyrtu  k.t.X.  )  to  Jude  in  thought  and 
still  more  in  form  is  too  striking  to  be  accidental 
(cf.  iv.  1  ii  Kvpttrnt,  Jude8) ;  it  need  not,  however, 
imply  direct  borrowing,  for  on  other  grounds  it 
seems  likely  that  the  two  documents  had  their 
origin  within  the  same  circle  of  Christian  thought, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  parts  of  the  Didachi  are 
ultimately  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  Ep. 
was  accepted  as  authoritative  in  three  important 
Churches.  (1)  Alexandria.  Clement  quotes  it  as  the 
work  of  Jude  in  Pad.  iii.  8  (p.  280,  ed.  Potter), 
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Strom.  iii.  S  (p.  615) ;  he  cites  words  from  it  (v."t) 
as  a  '  commandment '  in  Strom,  vi.  8  (p.  773) ;  his 
Hypttypotes  contained  'short  explanations'  of 
this  as  of  other  Catholic  Epistles  (Ens.  HE  vi 
14. 1,  Photios,  Biblioth.  109;  see  at  end  of  this  art.). 
The  witness  of  Clement  is  carried  on  by  Origen.  If 
in  one  place  he  hints  at  doubts  about  its  reception 
(in  Matt.  torn.  xvii.  80,  W  M  cat  rV  'lotto,  rpbroa-i 
rit  ArwroXiJ*'),  yet  in  another  (in  Matt.  torn.  x.  17), 
speaking  of  Jude  as  one  of  the  Lord's  brethren, 
he  commends  the  Epistle  as  '  full  of  strong  words 
of  heavenly  grace  though  it  be  but  a  few  lines  in 
length,'  and  he  repeatedly  quotes  from  or  alludes 
to  it  (in  Joh.  torn.  xiiL  37,  in  Matt.  torn.  xv.  27,  *in 
Rom.  lib.  iii  6  [Scripture  sacra],  *in  Rom.  lib.  v.  1 
rJ.  Apostolus  in  epistola  cathohca],  *in  Ezek.  horn. 
it.  1,  *Ep.  ad  Alexandrine*,  xvii.  p.  7f.  (ed.  Lom- 
matzsch),  *dePrincip.  iii.  2.  1;  the  passages  marked  * 
are  extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation).  It  was 
also  commented  on  by  Didymus  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr. 
xxxix.  1811-1818).  (2)  Carthage.  It  was  accepted 
by  Tertullian  (see  above,  under ' Text').  (3)  Rome. 
It  is  included  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  not  improb- 
ably the  work  of  Hippolytus  (Lightfoot,  Clement, 
iL  p.  405 ff. ).  *  The  writer  mentions  certain  writings 
which  cannot  be  'received  into  the  Catholic 
Church :  for  gall  may  not  be  mixed  with  honey.' 
He  then  continues,  '  Epistola  sane  iude  et  super- 
scrictio  iohannis  duas  in  catholica  habentur.'  The 
context  and  the  introduction  of  the  sentence  by 
sane  ('  to  be  sure ')  imply  that  doubts  existed  which 
he  expressly  puts  aside  (cf.  Zahn,  Gesch.  dee  NT 
Kanone,  II.  i.  p.  93).  The  evidence  then  justifies 
Zahn's  verdict  {ib.  I.  i.  p.  321)  that  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent,  the  Epistle  was 
accepted  '  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of 
all  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,'  a 
verdict  with  which  Hamack  (.ATT  um  Jahr  200, 
79,  86)  substantially  agrees.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  facts  must  be  noticed,  (a)  Though 
accepted  by  Tertullian,  the  Ep.  does  not  appear 
to  be  quoted  by  Cyprian.  Like  He  and  J a,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Canon  Mommsenianus  (an  African 
list  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent. ),  unless  we  accept 
the  somewhat  precarious  suggestion  of  Hamack 
(Theol.  Ltzg.  1886,  col.  173)  that  a  reference  to  the 
Epp.  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  is  intended  in  the 
una  tola  which  stands  after  the  mention  of  the  three 
Epp.  of  St.  John  and  again  after  that  of  the  two  Epp. 
of  St.  Peter  (see  Zahn,  Gesch.  II.  i.  p.  155  n. ;  Sunday 
in  Studia  Bibl.  et  Eccles.  iii.  p.  243  ff.).  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  after  the  time  or  Tertullian  the  Ep. 
fell  out  of  use  in  the  N.  African  Church.  It  should 
be  added  that  it  has  no  place  among  the  Books 
contained  in  the  Latin  Antiqva  transuUio  referred 
to  by  Cassiodorus  (de  Instit.  Die.  Lit.  xiv.).  (b) 
It  was  not  included  in  the  Syriac  Vulgate  (cf. 
Amphilochius,  Iambi  ad  Seleueum  (Migne,  Pat.  Or. 
xxxvii.  1593)),  nor  is  it  quoted  in  the  Homilies  of 
Aphraat  or  in  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephraem  (cf. 
Stud.  Bibl.  et  Eccles.  iii  p.  138).  None  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  is  mentioned  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Addai  (ed.  Phillips,  p.  44)  among  the  Books  pub- 
licly read  in  the  Syrian  Church,  (c)  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  accepted  in  the  School  of 
Antioch.  The  passage  commonly  quoted  from  the 
Letter  of  the  Dishops  who  condemned  Paul  of 
Samosata  (roC  xal  ro»  $eir  rir  iavroD  [ko2  xOpioy] 
dprovfUrov  cat  rV  wUrrir.  f)r  «U  a6r&t  wp&rtpor  elye, 
1^1  <py\i(am»,  Ens.  HE  vii.  30.  4)  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  decisive  reference  to  J ude  "•,  especi- 
ally if,  according  to  the  best  MSS,  the  words  in 
brackets  are  omitted.  In  later  times  the  Ep.  does 
not  seem  to  be  quoted  in  the  voluminous  works  of 
Chrysostom  or  Theodoret,  and  the  phrase  used  (tOt 

*  11m  d*  Consummation*  Mundi,  In  which  (o.  x.)  Jude  »  Is 
quoted,  U  not  a  genuine  work  of  Hippolytus  (aee  Eippolyft 
iMm  Sxtg.  u.  Horn.  Schriften,  ed.  Achelia,  p.  vii). 


tcaSoKucdf  (rurrokal  rpctt )  in  the  Synopsis  (Migne,  Pat 
Gr.  lvi.  313  f.)  which  bears  the  name  of  the  formel 
appears  to  show  that  Jude,2P,  1  Jn,2Jnwere  known 
and  deliberately  excluded.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(who  made  his  view  of  the  character  of  a  Book  a 
criterion  of  canonicity),  according  to  Leon  tins  of 
Byzantium  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  lxxxvi.  1365),  rejected 
{d*0KTip6rrtt)  this  Epistle,  as  also  Ja,  2  P,  2  Jn,  3  Jn 
(see  especially  Kihn,  Theod.  von  Mops.  pp.  67, 75f.V 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Junilius  (Instit 
regvlaria,  6,  7),  whom  Kihn  (p.  358  ff.)  shows 
to  represent  Theodore's  views  as  to  the  Canon, 
reckons  these  Epistles  as  media  auctoritatis. 

We  learn  from  Didymus,  though  his  word*  in 
the  Latin  translation  in  which  they  reach  us  are 
somewhat  obscure,  that  the  Ep.  was  questioned 
by  some  on  account  of  the  strange  reference  to  the 
dispute  about  Moses'  body.  We  learn  from  Jerome 
(de  Vir.  Illustr.  4)  that  it  was  rejected  by  many 

i'  a  plerisque ')  because  it  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Snoch.  Eusebius  (ME  iii.  25,  cf.  iL  23),  reflecting 
the  average  opinion  of  his  time,  ranks  it  among 
'the  disputed  Books,  which  yet  are  known  ana 
acknowledged  by  most.'  The  Ep.  has  a  place  in 
the  list  of  Canonical  Scriptures  set  forth  by  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  uu  397.  This  Canon, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, gained  universal  acceptance  in  the  W.  Church. 

To  sum  up :  considering  the  brevity  of  the  Ep. 
and  its  special  character,  it  had  received,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  cent.,  a  remarkably  wide  accept- 
ance in  the  Church.  This  early  acceptance,  repre- 
senting the  voice  of  tradition,  supports  its  authen- 
ticity. From  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  when 
tradition  was  to  some  extent  checked  by  criticism, 
and  when  (in  view  of  the  Gnostic  controversies) 
all  apocryphal  writings  were  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, the  internal  character  of  the  Ep.,  its 
quotation  from  Enoch,  and  its  reference  to  the 
Assumptio  Moysi,  tended  to  become  a  bar  to  its 
recognition  as  an  authoritative  document  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Even  when  the  question  of  the  NT 
Canon  was  virtually  settled  by  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Church,  such  doubts  and  suspicions,  cased 
on  internal  evidence,  found  occasional  expression. 

3.  Vocabulary,  Style,  Literary  Indebted- 
ness.— In  the  vocabulary  of  Jude  there  are  three 
elements,  (a)  There  is  the  obvious  Christian  ele- 
ment. A  Christian  dialect  has  arisen.  Certain 
words,  e.g.  *Xip-oi,  iramjpia,  rlmt.  have  attained, 
largely  through  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  St 
Paul  (see  below),  a  fixed  and  recognized  meaning 
among  Greek- speaking  Christians.  (6)  The  writer 
is  steeped  in  the  language  of  the  LXX.  In  this) 
short  Ep.  occur  several  words  and  phrases  derived 
from  the  LXX  which  are  not  used  independently 
by  other  NT  writers— jKropntsw,  t>n(rnp  (2  P), 
invrvi&teadai,  Savfidftw  rpoirora,  XaXecr  Mpoyn. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  uses  words 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  canonical  books,  but  are 
found  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  dttun  (Wis  7",  cf. 
4  Mac  10u  var.  lecj.  dXoyo  fpo  (Wis  11"»,  cf.  4  Mac 
14"- »),  <nriXo0r  (Wis  154).  Further,  with  Jude  «■ 
compare  3  Mac  24t.  (c)  He  has  at  his  command  a 
large  stock  of  stately,  sonorous,  sometimes  poetical 
words,  e.g.  droSioplfeo'  (Aristot.),  dVrawm*  (Xen., 
adverb  Plat.),  eVxufli}»(u  (Aristoph.,  Polyb.),  in- 
o>/>(fetr(Moschu8),  ?4<>oi(Hom.,  Hes.,  Pind.,  Polyb.), 
vacKutSitaBai  (Hippocr.,  Plut.,  Philo),  m\itn 
(Horn.,  Anthol.,  Joseph.),  cvrtvorxetaSai  (Aristot., 
Joseph.,  Lucian),  fSiroribpwf  (Aristot.,  Polyb., 
Pint.).  Moreover,  such  phrases  as  rao-ar  rwovtl,. 
iroie'urBaj.  (Herod.),  lrpoxturBcu  Stiypa,  Hkt/w  inri%ta 
(Herod.,  Soph.,  Eur.),  xpW  trtftptv,  have  a  true 
Greek  ring  about  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  more  than  once  he  adopts  and  presses  into 
the  service  of  Christian  thought  a  recognized 
Greek  phrase— i  nxri)  e-wrnola  ('the  safety  of  the 
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state,'  see  Wetstein's  note),  oi  rpoytypa/ifUroi  {'  the 
proscribed, '  Polyb.). 

The  vocabulary  then  of  the  Ep.  proves  that  the 
author,  though  a  Jew,  was  yet  a  man  of  some 
culture  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  writers.  Writers,  how- 
ever, of  the  'common'  dialect,  embodying  older 
strata  of  the  language,  would  suffice  to  supply 
him  with  his  vocabulary. 

From  vocabulary  we  turn  to  style.  Here  we 
mark  an  entire  lack  of  flexibility.  There  is  in- 
deed in  the  Ep.  a  strong  rhetorical  element. 
But  the  writer  is  never  carried  away.  There  are 
no  rugged,  broken  sentences  (v.1*  is  no  exception  to 
this  statement)  as  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  We 
miss  entirely  the  power  of  epigram  which  is  so 
strong  a  weapon  with  St.  James,  and  the  oratorical 
persuasiveness  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
powerful  effect  of  the  Epistle  is  due  entirely  (on 
the  literary  side)  to  the  writer's  ability  rvpyuxreu 
M/mto  ov/u*.  The  richness  of  the  writer's  vocabu- 
lary stands  in  marked  contrast  to  his  poverty  in 
ways  of  connecting  and  manipulating  sentences. 
The  general  structure  is  characterized  by  a  certain 
formality  and  stiffness.  His  fondness  for  triplets 
/yy.t.i-T.».  ii.it  ]*.«.*»)  has  often  been  noticed. 
The  reiteration  of  ofrol  elmr  (ol)  at  the  beginning 
of  sentences  ( w.u-  '*- 1»,  cf.  *•  ")  is  especially 
marked.*  As  the  Ep.  draws  towards  its  close, 
there  is  a  twice-repeated  contrast  between  the 
false  and  the  true  members  of  the  Church;  in 
either  case  over  against  a  oSro»  is  set  a  i/utt  Si 
(vv.wt  UL),  an  arrangement  unfortunately  obscured 
in  WH.  Thus  the  writer's  Greek  is  a  strong  and 
weighty  weapon  over  which,  however,  he  has  not 
a  ready  command.  The  elaborate  and  balanced 
doxology  (cf.  also  v.4  koX  nbvor  . .  .  Xpurrir)  recalls 
passages  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement, 
and  suggests  that  the  writer's  words  took  that 
liturgical  form  which  was  familiar  to  him  in  his 
ministrations  in  the  Christian  assembly.  Indeed, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  carefully-compacted 
arrangement  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  that  in  it  we 
not  improbably  have  a  resume  of  words  spoken  by 
an  elder  in  the  assembly  which,  often  repeated  and 
pondered  over,  gradually  formed  themselves  into 
the  elaborate  denunciation  and  exhortation  of 
this  Epistle. 

The  literary  affinxtie*  of  the  Ep.  are  important 
both  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  its  history 
and  also  for  purposes  of  interpretation. 

(L)  We  have  seen  that  the  writer  was  familiar 
with  the  LXX.  There  are  one  or  two  indications, 
hardly  perhaps  decisive,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  OT.  In  v.1J  iavroin  rot/mlrorret 
probably  comes  from  Ezk  34*  cf.  *,  but  it  is  closer 
to  the  Heb.  {o'tfv) .  .  .  opto  tryh)  than  to  the  LXX 
H*l  fiboKOvow  ot  TOifUrei  iavrofa.f  In  v.1'  reipfkau 
irvtpot  irwi  Mpuar  mpaQtpdntixu  may  be  a  reminis- 
cence of  Pr  25"  (W  otfj]  crij  o'tofrj),  but  the  LXX 
has  no  resemblance  to  Jude.  In  v.1*-  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  two  phrases  «7r  rvpit  ipri^orrn 
and  roy  oVo  tt/j  aapicfa  eWiXw/teVop  xv&ra  are 
derived  from  Zee  3*-,  from  which  passage  the 
phrase  <xin^i)<r<u  <r«  Kfyioi  (v.9)  is  clearly  taken 
(perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  Assumptio 
Moyri).  But  there  are  no  points  of  contact  be- 
tween Jude  and  the  LXX  rendering.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hebrew  word  (d'i<x)  used  here,  meaning 
'  filthy,'  is  connected  with  the  words  mj*,  mjta,  both 
meaning  'excrements,'  and  thus  Jude's  phrase 

*  In  apocalyptio  literature  toil  I*  a  regular  formula,  often  in- 
troducing an  answer  to  the  seer**  question ;  see  e.g.  Zee  l*t. 
Rev  7"  11*  14',  Enoch  46»,  Secrete  of  Enoch  7*  18>  19»,  Apoe. 
Peter  4.  6.  It  Is  probable  that  Jude  learned  the  use  of  the 
jjhrase  from  such  writings,  for  which  he  clearly  had  a  special 

t  Symmachus  has  the  same  close  rendering  («'  niumSttrm 
UmJ  which  St  Jude  seems  to  hare  here. 
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alludes  to  the  associations  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
The  probability  of  these  references  taken  together 
is  greater  than  their  probability  when  each  is 
taken  separately.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  suggest 
that  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine. 

(ii.)  The  discovery  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (1-32)  among  the 
Akhmira  fragments  has  supplied  new  and  import- 
ant material  for  the  criticism  of  Jude.  As  this 
material  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  fully 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  no  apology  is  needed  for 
the  subjoined  table  giving  coincidences  of  thought 
and  language.  On  the  quotation  in  v.1"'  from 
Enoch  (!•),  see  the  art.  on  Enoch  in  the  NT. 


Jura. 

It  rw  .  .  .  tuntnnhut  *A*- 
saSr*  bstf  S/uSs  <hu  tltim  ami 


4  «|  wAXmt  wpryty*.  tk  rsSre  ri 
mej/iml  unfiA,  rip  nv  Awe  numr 
%mfrrm  fterar.  sir  aeiXyvmr  a. 
t»  perm  tale  iuA  X  X«. 


■  iMrarJtatferfm. 


4  iyyiXme  n  reee  #>4  rmpirm*- 
rmt  rnr  IsMrrsw  *Vx*p  mkkm  **»• 
JkirHfW  ri  Shm  ttamrimm  tie 


■  utytamt  , 
mXmt  M  iff  esse/sass. 


*t*« 


Wuim  a 

mtmUmm 


Kaoco. 

14  u4rm  rmt  iimmSm  f^r  stare* 
rweVu,  ami  iw)  rtvf  iauartve 
Irau  fwfvwrf  ami  tlfirm  ««w 
iw'  mirtot  ynnrtrm  Sasm. 

64  Zrreu  mtrrut  ...  m  lA*K 

ami  m. 

8710  '  The  judgment  will  oome 
upon  them,  because  they  be- 
llere  in  the  lust  of  their  body 
and  hare  denied  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.'  The  reference  to 
this  denial  is  frequent;  see 
Charles'  note  on  8S». 

The  sin  of  impurity  is  con- 
stantly denounced  in  Enoch ; 
on  the  sin  of  the  angels  see 
below. 

The  words  «V«S*j«,  irtfrvm, 
infiur  are  characteristic  ot 
Enoch.  They  occur  4  times 
in  1»  (- Jude  let).  Cf.  6*t  8* 
10*0 1S3  2413.  See  below  on  t.14. 

Is  rmurm  wmf'  mvrm  ntrs 
mmi  I7*m*  iym  Btmfm. 

26*  Wlei  rmtrwr  tliitmj  $ilet. 

Cf.  the  £00*  of  the  Secret!  of 
Enoch  40>->  61*  'I  know  all 
things.' 

The  fall  of  the  angels  through 
lust  is  one  of  the  main  subjects) 
of  Enoch ;  see  «S.  124  16»  191 

e»«  86*  10S14. 

Parallels  to  particular 

? rases:  (1)  04t  wmm  rfc 
iaeineu  .  .  .  XyM&sf,  f  rsr 
ilawj'av  Qmmme  mtrur  rmr  fin 
miry  ium  hrw..  (2)  124 
Imrv  *4i  tifrnfir  «»  Mft}A«F. 
164  ism  W  mwOJwm  rir  svswMr 
rir  v^vXifi  (8)  16%  if  TW 
eb/mt*  r  mmrmmmnt  mbrm  .  .  . 
mmj  rvr  M  ylymrru  .  .  .  U  ry  yn 
immTtimnrtt  mirnn  Irrtu.  27s 
Ell  Irraj  n  etamrifum.  Cf.  88*. 
(4)  10**-  Vint  Tit  wtrU 
ami  x.tfi*!',  ami  fimJn  mMr  tie 
ri  rmirtf  ...  ami  arisstJUwpe, 
mi/rf  ri  earrec  mm)  tiamrmrm  iau 
ik  THtt  »«mv  ...  ami  if  t¥ 
ififm  m  iuyi*a\  *riV  f]  mflnm 

mwmxHrtrmt  lie  rm  intmfwpmi. 

101*  161  uijffit  iaifae  rtivm. 
rutty  r*tf  Mftrmtt  rnt  fteymXmt. 
101  uixpt  r*t  ueymXrm  atirate. 
SH 11  ulxp*  rxt  U4ym**i  iutirmw 
rrf  wm,  264  27<  64*  844  911* 
84*  9810.  •  (6)  101*  C  ^  ,w^. 
r+fim  rwnXttrtm  mtStee.  12* 
tdNnrra  ie  rh  mlma.  Silo 
Hi  twfrtSnrwrm  uivm  mtStet 
tie  W,  urn.  2211  Xm  i%ra 
mireUftirfifmlSMt.  t>4*88>108* 
'Into  darkness  and  chains 
(Ut  net).'  («)  104t  (see  abore 
it)).  16*  sic  ifUnrir*  et>» 
'Darkness  will  be  piled  upon 
their  faces.'  Cf.  Book  of  the 
Secret*  of  Enoch  1»  'They 
[the  rebellious  angels]  an  kept 
In  great  darkness.' 

In  67*  the  country  near  the 
Dead  Sea  Is  connected  with  the 
punishment  of  the  angel*. 
'That  valley  ot  the  angels  who 
had  seduced  mankind  burned 


The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Jubilee*  28,  '  usque  In 

18* 'They 

will  be  punished  at  the  great  day  of  the  Lord';  44*  48»  60*  *** 


diem  ludicil  magni.'  Of.  Book  of  the  Secret*  of  Enoch  18*  <Thi 
shed  at  the  great  day  < 
In  the  day  of  the  great  judgment 
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P7«l«  i  rvu&OTM. 


.  krrifU. 


1*  krrifU  wlmrwrm  A  J  Vat* 


1*  ««Wb  r*f  lavTwv  iwiSv/Mmt 

*1  e-^trftlXtyciw  ri  IXatf  r«S 
mtfimi  *>£«p  'I.  X^. 


•4  rriirw  nmn&tm  c5f  3a£*r 


Jodb.  Enoch. 

continually  under  the  earth 
there.' 

T  uftmumu  iurr**  671J  '  This  Judgment  where- 

with the  angels  are  judged  is  a 
testimony  (or  the  kings,'  etc 

Secntt  0/  AtkxA  19»  20>  21* 
89*. 

In  227  (c(.  85*)  Cain  Is  men- 
tioned as  the  murderer  of  Abel. 

94*  '  Walk  not  in  the  path  of 
wickedness  nor  in  the  paths  of 
death.'  Then  follows  a  lone; 
series  of  woes. 

In  2-6  all  things  are  repre- 
sented as  obeying  the  divine 
will  m  etfrniftf,  rk  iififia,  4 
WJUtrra  nmi  mi  wfmpui.  80*'- 
'  In  the  days  of  the  sinners  . . . 
their  seed  will  be  tardy  on  their 
lands  and  fields  . . .  the  rain 
will  be  kept  baok  ...  the  fruits 
of  the  trees  will  be  backward 

 many  chiefs  of  the  superior 

■tars  will  err.' 

IgUS.  On  ink  krrifmt  it  in 
fuykkM  MMiifMMtm ...  iu-fUfriiutt 
rtvn  iyiim  r**f  k*Tf*t.  The 

punishment  of  the  stars  Is  re- 
ferred to  in  21"  90". 

18s  wtfi  wkwrwn  rth  ifyn  w 
knfivSf. 

is  At  the  time  of  the  judg- 
ment !«■'  mint*  Irmn  )auumt\ 
rtnrmu  but. 

27*  if  rout  f\ftipm*t  vijr  npirmt 
tuirSf  tbXiy+rmirtf  it  ixftf,  it 
Uupm  *ur*t. 

IV  miri. 

27*  npl  rye  ii^nt  «m  ra&v* 
XmXtirmtrn  (I  mttrk  Kvfltu). 

6S»  '  Would  that  we  had  rest 
...  to  confess  our  faith  before 
His  glory.' 

IMS  •  All  the  angels ...  win 
seek  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  presence  of  the  Great 
Glory.' 

1041  "The  angels  are  mind- 
ful of  you  tor  good  before  the 
glory  of  the  Great  One :  your 
names  are  written  before  the 
glory  of  the  Great  One." 

6*  rk  It*  Ttk  xu?**  mirSr 
9XvSm9%nrtu  it  kyaXktiru. 
M  sin  rrjf  iMymXsryffH  tUrrmu. 
12*  ti/Xeym    rm    nvpm  nk 
fuymXtrittt. 

141*  SXtt  [l  •law]  imfi/mt  !• 
MJn  xw  if  np$  w*i  if  M*>«A- 
Mv»et   firri  ^  iii»<trtf«u 
l{tiViip  i^7»  wtfti  rer  mi 
ri/i  ri}<  piyrnXftoit  mlmv. 

(UL )  There  is  every  reason  to  belie  ve  the  assertion 
of  Clement,  Origen,  and  other  Patristic  writers 
(see  the  passages  conveniently  collected  together 
In  Charles,  The  Assumption  of  Motes,  p.  105  if.),  that 
the  writer  derived  the  legend  referred  to  in  v.* 
from  a  document  called  The  Assumption  of  Moses. 
This  document  was  indeed,  as  Charles  shows,  part 
of  a  book  whose  true  title  was  probably  The  Testa 
ment  of  Moses,  a  fragment  of  which  is  known  to 
ns  in  a  Latin  translation  under  the  title  of  The 
Assumption  of  Moses ;  and  this  Testament,  as  Burkitt 
has  shown  [Guardian,  June  1,  1898),  is  probably 
the  epilogue  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  claims 
to  be  the  record  of  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  on 
Sinai  by  the  Angel  of  the  Presence.  In  view  of 
Jude's  use  of  this  Mosaic  literature  the  number  of 
allusions  in  so  short  an  Epistle  to  matters  connected 
with  Moses  is  noteworthy :  the  deliverance  and 
punishment  of  Israel  (v.»),  the  murmuring  (v.M, 
of.  1  Co  101*),  the  episodes  of  Balaam  and  of  Korah 
(v.«). 

Between  the  Latin  fragment  of  the  Assumption 
of.  Charles,  p.  62)  and  Jude  there  are  coincidences 
thought  and  (to  some  extent)  in  language, 
With  Jude*  compare  Assump.  iv.  8,  'permanebunt 
In  preposita  fide  sua.'  With  Jude1*  cf.  Assump. 
viL  4,  'qui  erunt  homines  dolosi,  sibi  placentas, 


ficti  in  omnibus  suis  et  omni  hora  diei  amantei 
convivia,  devoratoree,  guise.'  With  Jude"  cf. 
Assump.  vii.  9,  '  et  man  as  eorum  et  mentes  im- 
munda  tractantes,  et  os  eorum  loquetur  ingentia ' ; 
v.  5  'miiantes  personas  locupletum  et  accipientes 
munera.'  With  Jude*4  cf.  Assump.  i.  10, ' ut  facias 
quemadiuodum  sine  querellam  sis  Deo'  [MS  est 
ideo], 

(iv.)  1  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  was 
acquainted  with  and  influenced  in  language  and 
thought  by  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  In  the  salutation 
to  rots  ir  Beif  irarpl  ■/ryartifUvois  we  have  parallels  in 
1  Th  1*  2  Th  2U ;  the  xXirrott  here  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  (cXirroij  of  Ro  1',  1  Co  1*.  In  v.*°  the  words 
eroucoSofioOpTts  .  .  .  wUrra  recall  Col  2*.  To  different 
poinbi  in  the  closing  doxology  (v.**4-)  we  have  a 
remarkable  series  of  parallels  in  St.  Paul— Ro  Iff"- 
{t<}  Si  SwafUvtf  6/mt  <rnipt£at .  .  .  pivtf  e<xpy  6e(f  Sii 
'IiproP  Xpun ov),  Eph  3s9,  1  Th  6",  2  Th  3',  1  Co  1*. 
Eph  I*.  Coisi**.  Besides  these  verbal  coincidences 
them  is  a  olose  parallel  to  1  Co  10*-1*  in  the  promi- 
nence given  (w>n-M)  to  the  deliverance  and 
punishment  of  Israel  regarded  as  a  warning  tc 
the  Cliristian  body. 

The  investigation,  then,  under  this  head  bar 
shown  that  the  writer  was  influenced  in  vocabulary, 
style,  and  thought  by  the  OT  (certainly  by  the 
LXX.  probably  also  by  the  original  Hebrew),  by 
the  Book  of  Enoch  to  a  remarkable  degree,  by 
another  apocryphal  document  embodying  the  his- 
tory of  Moses,  and  lastly  by  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
(including  probably  Col  and  Eph).  His  vocabul- 
ary, moreover,  proves  him  to  have  had  at  least 
some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
'  common  dialect,  while  at  the  same  time  his  stiff- 
neps  in  the  manipulation  of  sentences  seems  to 
stamp  him  as  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  acquired  in  later  rather  than  in  earlier  life. 

4.  The  Relation  of  Jude  to  2  Peter.— That 
there  is  a  close  literary  connexion  between  the 
two  Epistles  is  clear  when  the  following  passages 
are  compared:  Jude'll  2  P 1*- u ;  «||2>-»;  •«  l",-3'; 
•  I,  24...  7,|2*.i».  »||2»;  »|2U'-;  *»|2»;  »  U  2,*L  ; 
itf.  ||  2i*.  17 ;  i«||2w;  "L  ||  3*:  The  hypothesis  that 
both  writers  borrowed  from  a  third  document, 
though  it  has  found  stray  advocates,  may  be  put 
aside  at  once,  as  being  destitute  of  any  shred  of 
external  evidence,  and  as  having  no  support  in 
the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  two  Epistles.  The 
direct  question  therefore  remains — which  of  the  two 
writers  is  the  borrower  f 

The  priority  of  2  P  has  found  within  the  last 
few  years  an  intrepid  and  resourceful  champion  in 
F.  Spitta  (Der  Zweite  Brief  des  Petrus  u.  der  Br. 
des  Judas,  1885).*  The  considerations  are  of  three 
kinds  s  (L )  The  general  alleged  historical  connexion. 
Spitta  supposes  that  2  P  was  written  by  St.  Peter 
shortly  before  his  death ;  that  according  to  his 
promise  (lu)  he  made  provision  for  his  corre- 
spondents being  reminded  of  his  teaching ;  and 
that  St.  Jnde  wrote  his  Ep.  by  way  of  carrying  ont 
St.  Peter's  undertaking.  Aiooraingly,  in  Jude, 
Spitta  finds  direct  references  to  2  P.  In  v.*  rdrrsv, 
and  in  w.4- u  the  article  (ol),  refer  respectively  to 
facte  and  persons  well  known  to  St.  Jude's  readers 
through  2  P  t  (but  on  the  phrase  o*Vo(  <Uru>  ol  see 
above).  Lastly,  he  holds  that  in  Jude 1Tt  there  is  a 
specific  reference  to  2  P  3*.  In  regard  to  this  last, 
the  crucial,  point,  it  is  incredible  that  St.  Jude, 

•  Spitta  (Zur  Gachichtt  u.  IAtttratuT  dm  Onktimmtumu, 
ii.  pp.  409-411  (1896))  has  lately  reaffirmed  his  position  as  to  the 
relation  of  Jude  and  2  P,  and  supported  it  by  a  fresh  argument. 
He  holds  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  a  Christian  recension 
of  an  older  Jewish  work.  Of  that  Jewish  work  Jude  and  2  P 
contain  reminiscences.  But  he  urges  that  investigation  shows 
that  the  echoes  of  it  in  Jude  must  be  derived  through  the 
medium  of  2  P.   On  Zahn's  position  see  footnote  to  Littntun. 

t  In  v.i»  there  is  a  similar  article,  but  no  reference  to  2  P  oan 
be  made  out.  Spitta  therefore  supposes  that  the  allusion  I*  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
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writing  with  the  special  purpose  of  reminding  his 
readers  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  should  smother  his 
reference  to  the  words  of  that  Epistle  in  an  appeal 
to  the  habitual  oral  teaching  ((\eyov)  of  the  apostles 
generally  {tut  iwoardXuv),  and  that  he  should 
omit  the  chief  count  of  his  master's  indictment. 

(iL)  Connexion  of  thought.  It  must  suffice  to 
apply  this  test  to  two  pairs  of  passages : — 

(a)  In  S  P  2U  (Sm  iyyiXi  «.v.x.)  we  have  an  example  of 
forbearanoe  answering  to  that  adduced  in  Jude'  from  the 
Auumptio.  It  baa  often  been  pointed  oat  that  the  reference 
In  2  P  is  as  general  that  it  baa  no  meaning  until  it  is  interpreted 
In  the  light  of  Jude.  Spitta,  however,  maintains  that  Jude  has 
mistaken  the  allusion  In  2  P.  Adopting  the  reading  rmpk 
K»f*M,  he  supposes  that  2  P  refers  to  Enoch  (10*«- 12*  IS1),  where 
God  is  described  as  sending  Raphael  to  the  fallen  angel  Azaxel, 
and  Raphael  and  his  fellows  as  executing  the  commission  by 
sending  Enoch  to  Axazel  with  a  message  of  Judgment  The 
objections  to  this  Ingenious  suggestion  are  many,  and,  it  seems. 
Insuperable.  It  necessitates  the  adoption  of  the  inferior  read- 
ing rmfk  Xnfuu."  Again,  the  allusion  oould  not  have  been 
surmised  by  the  original  readers  of  2  P.  Its  discovery  was 
reserved  for  a  scholar,  who,  studying  2  P  with  Jude,  had  Enoch 
brought  prominently  before  him.  Again,  no  stress  is  laid  in 
Enoch  on  the  message  being  sent  through  the  patriarch ;  and 
Indeed  there  Is  something  grotesque  in  finding  an  example  of 
forbearanoe  In  the  angels  sending  a  man  to  do  what,  «x 
hypothetic  they  shrank  from  doing  themselves.  Lastly,  a 
message  of  Judgment  from  God  could  not  be  described  as  &iir- 
f<Vt  upint.  The  passages,  therefore,  remain  decisive  witnesses 
•gainst  the  priority  of  2  P.  (i>)  An  argument  of  a  different 
kind  Is  supplied  by  Jude  10  I  2  P  2".  The  verse  in  Jude  fits 
into  the  context  (see  v.»),  and  Is  Itself  well  compacted,  the  <d> 
.  .  .  W  marking  a  simple  and  forcible  contrast  (of.  v.*).  The 
phrase  svriafr  ir/rr«r&u  Is  a  very  natural  phrase, t  and  the 
word  •jriWSt  Is  necessary  to  limit  the  kind  of  knowledge.  The 
clause  in  ™  Okvym  {««  (note  art.)  stands  after  ajnw,  which 
It  further  defines.  Lastly,  s0i<M»T<xi  answers  to  fu«/»«vrit  In 
T.s,  lust  as  /SAju-Mjumnr  of  v.io  to  (Wfipw>  in  v.l.  The 
Petrine  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  loosely  connected  with 
the  previous  context;  there  is  something  artificial  in  the 


corresponding  to  them  in  2  P,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
oonceive  that  the  ill-oompacted  and  artificial  sentence  of  the 
latter  should  have  been  the  original  of  the  terse,  orderly,  and 
natural  sentenoe  of  the  former.  The  Investigation  of  other 
parallels  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion :  see  especially 
Jude  i»  I  2  P  21',  the  phrase  <tr  i  (<««, «.».».  In  Jude  referring  to 
the  stars,  and  being  a  reminiscence  (see  above)  of  passages  in 


(iii.)  Vocabulary  and  style,  (a)  Positive  argu- 
ments. The  verdict  must  be  arrived  at  not  by 
drawing  up  statistics  as  to  words,  but  by  estimating 
the  naturalness  of  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  in 
the  parallel  passages. 

In  2  P  we  find  elaborated  expressions,  oontsintng  sometimes 
favourite  words  of  the  author,  corresponding  to  forcible,  simple 
expressions,  sometimes  echoes  of  Enoch,  in  Jude.  Thus,  for 
example,  iMrmt  «»«|  rim  (of.  Enoch),  Jude  *H  nmru  Mnu  a. 
IrrvWm*  (of.  81?  2"  8")  1>  ri  w*frin(\<i)  iA„«u>  (2>),  2  P  H>; 
M  tif  (ct  Enoch),  v.«l  ruf«  {•*»,  2* ;  ir  nut  ktimmt  iitiw 
mxiiu  (the  meaning  '  hidden  rocks '  being  certified  by  the  fact 
that  It  Is  followed  by  a  series  of  Images  from  the  natural  world), 
v.l*|  rrlXv  mm)  /xSfut  (of.  8")  ttvueomf  (of.  «k» . . .  i)»i«wi>,  Just 
above)  i>  nut  kmkmt  turrSt  (the  addition  of  mitir  oonfirming 
aW*ra«  as  against  the  reading  kyiwmt),  V*. 

(6)  Negative  arguments.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  priority  oi  2  P,  Jude 
had  the  whole  of  2  P  before  him.  Hi.  Jude  wrote, 
according  to  Spitta's  theory,  to  8J.  Peter's  corre- 
spondents to  remind  them  of  the  apostle's  teaching 
in  his  letter.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  he  does 
not  refer  explicitly  to  St.  Peter  or  to  his  letter, 
especially  as  St.  Peter  had  in  that  letter  referred 
explicitly  to  St.  Paul's  letters ;  strange  that,  since 
be  must  have  regarded  the  whole  letter '  with 
peculiar  reverence,  there  are  large  tracts  of  it 
which  had  no  influence  at  all  over  him  j  equally 

*  The  authorities  are :  (1)  *»»*>  MBO  K,  L,  P,  ours* 

oat  Thphl  Oeo;  (2)  nys  Ku^/w  curs'  m  tol  syr-harcl  cum* 
an»ir*  ;  (8)  om.  A  IS  40  187  cural  pi  boh  (-me)  vg-Iat  syrr-bodl- 
harcl  (text)  Mth  ar>n>. 

Spitta  (p.  166)  among  the  authorities  for  (2)  gives  '  syrP 
•yt**.'  He  has  mistaken  Tischendorfs  '  syrP  c  *  and  has 
evolved  a  new  Syriac  version. 

t  Of.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  9  (inaccurately  quoted  by  Wetstein 
in  loc.\  p«x*>  ft'         V"  k*Bfiii*wt  Sww  hrirrm/*»9tuef 

IrtV  yl  fmi  r«AAj»  S.V.X. 


strange  that  he  does  not  in  any  way  ca'ch  the 
strongly  marked  literary  style  of  his  master ;  and 
further,  that  words  which  would  fix  themselves  in 
the  mind  of  an  attentive  student  of  2  P  are  not 
found  in  his  letter. 

These  words  are  such  as  the  following  >  -  ISirfut,  V  <n ' 
trftiym,  1*  218- *>;  irripimt.  2i«  8"  (cf.  ri  l";  -yuit, 

S");  iii,  1»»  8";  «<'  yif,  s»;  i«vy.w,  1« 

21-  • ;  iamwif,  It  »• »  2f>  (verb 
2*1  W<;  *.mi(,1«*  SM);  Uirmyir,  1«-U;  6ri0it,  2»,  -KjW 
13.  S.  7  Sll  ■  irirtm,  1U  21»  3^10 ;  i~-i*tm,  21*-  ;  ***>£•»,  18  2U 
811  ;  ,{  Sil>l«*U,  2*t 

To  sum  up  :  If  Jude  wrote  nrst,  then  the  author 
of  2  P,  with  the  Ep.  of  Jude  in  his  mind  rather 
than  actually  before  him,  altered  the  sequence  of 
its  imperfectly  remembered  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, elaborated  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  phraseology 
peculiarly  his  own,  made  variations  on  phrases 
which  clung  to  his  memory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Jude  wrote  with  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
calling his  master's  letter  to  his  readers,  we  must 
yet  suppose  that  with  rare  skill  he  eliminated 
harsh  and  tortuous  phrases,  brought  together 
scattered  ideas,  infused  reminiscences  of  Enoch, 
and  wrought  the  whole  into  natural  compact  and 
harmonious  paragraphs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  to  have  composed  under  such  conditions  a 
letter  so  forcible,  so  clearly  and  neatly  expressed, 
and  so  bound  together  by  interdependence  of 
thought  and  phrase  as  is  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  would 
have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  of  literary  skill. 

These  various  lines  of  argument  converge  and, 
so  far  as  demonstration  is  possible  in  literary 
questions,  demonstrate  the  priority  of  Jude. 

5.  Date  of  Composition  and  Authorship. — 
A  convenient  statement  of  the  dates  assigned  to 
the  Ep.  by  German  critics  is  given  in  Holtzmann, 
Einlettung,  p.  329.  The  older  critics  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  regarding  the  letter  as  a  forgery 
of  the  Judaists  against  the  Paulinists,  placed 
it  late  in  the  2nd  cent.  More  recent  critics  place 
it  about  the  middle  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd 
cent.  Thus  Pfleiderer  (Urchristenthum,  p.  835 tf.) 
holds  that  it  was  written  against  the  Carpocratians 
of  Alexandria,  and  therefore  not  before  A.D.  160. 
Julicher  (Einleit.  p.  147)  gives  the  limits  as  180 
and  100,  and  urges  that,  since  the  writer's  tone  of 
wonder  and  anger  implies  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
new  form  of  error,  it  must  not  be  placed  very  late 
in  this  period.  With  this  verdict  Harnack  (Die 
Chronologie,  p.  466)  substantially  agrees. 

The  superior  limit  is  fixed  by  the  evidence  as  to 
the  reception  of  the  Epistle ;  the  inferior  by  internal 
evidence.  The  latter  turns  on  the  following  points : 
(1)  the  way  in  which  '  the  faith '  in  spoken  of  as  a 
formulated  deposit  (w.8, ") ;  (2)  the  language  as  to 
the  apostles  (v.")— the  apostolic  period  is  long 
passed ;  (3)  the  use  of  Apocryphal  writings  ;  (4) 
the  existence  of  Gnosticism,  either  that  of  the 
Carpocratians  or,  as  Harnack  thinks,  such  as 
Epiphanius  under  various  names  describes  as  in- 
festing Syria  and  Palestine,  and  which  (apparently 
at  a  later  time)  found  expression  in  the  Coptic 
Gnostic  literature  edited  by  Schmidt  ('  Texte  u. 
Untersuch.'  viiL  1,  2). 

These  points  must  be  briefly  examined.  (1)  Th« 
use  of  wUrnt  in  Gal  l"  3s  6",  Bo  10s,  Eph  4»,  Ph 
1",  closely  approximates  to  that  of  our  Ep.,  while 
the  thought  does  not  go  beyond  that  of  Gal  1*, 
Eo  6".  (2)  The  language  of  v."  implies  that  the 
recipients  of  the  Ep.  had  been  wont  to  receive  oral 
instruction  (fKtyov)  from  the  general  body  of  the 
apostles  [rQr  iworr.),  and  that  this  period  of  inter- 
course was  now  over.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
of  the  apostles  had  been  removed  by  death,  bnt  the 
requirements  of  the  language  are  satisfied  if  we 
suppose  that  the  apostles  were  now  scattered.  (3) 
The  argument  from  the  use  of  Apocryphal  books 
is  serious  only  when  it  is  vaguely  put,  as  by 
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McGiffert  (ITist.  of  Christianity  in  the  Apott.  Age, 
p.  587),  'He  makes  use  of  two  late  apocryphal 
works.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Enoch  is  assigned  by 
almost  all  scholars  to  a  date  B.O.  (Schiirer,  HJP 
ii.  iii.  p.  59  ft'.).  The  Assumption  of  Motes  was 
probably  written  within  the  first  30  years  of  our 
era  (Charles,  §  11  ;  Schiirer,  ib.  p.  78  f.,  with 
liwald  and  others,  places  it  within  the  first  decade 
after  Herod's  death).  (4)  The  Gnostic  character  of 
the  persons  attacked  in  the  Ep.  is  deduced  from 
three  passages. 

(a)  In  v.  «>  the  words  ttt/tiu,  ttrwtn*  *.  mUm  ipm  1.  X/.  lint. 
put,  are  supposed  to  point  to  a  denial  of  God  u  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  a  dooetlo  view  of  Christ's  Person. 
The  common  article,  however,  together  with  i/tSh  placed  after 
proves  that  Christ  alone  to  meant— a  oonoluaion  oonfirmed 
by  «•  Bui  lu*iw  in  v.«>.  The  combination:  limn  *£pu  occura 
several  times  in  the  LXX  (e.g.  On  1S»  of.  Is  1").  The  denial 
to  a  denial  in  life  (cf.  Tit  V*)  of  Christ's  sovereignty  (1  Co  6», 
Eo  IB",  Ph  8").  (4)  The  IwhU/um,  of  v.»  to  thought  to  point 
to  virions  a*  the  aouroe  of  Qnoatio  speculations.  The  word, 
however,  In  Itself  connote*  nothing  more  than  the  wilfulness 
and  falseness  of  their  principles  of  oonduct  (of.  frag,  in  Cramer 
and  Bengal,  <n  loci  (c)  In  v.l»  it  is  urged  that  Side  retorts 
upon  Onostio  teachers  their  own  language  of  disparage- 
ment; they  are  the  -Ltizml.  But  tots  is  to  force  an 
elaborate  meaning  into  simple  words.  A  phrase  in  v.u  (6*v/ti- 
{•tver  wfvrmtm  leiXUu  shows  that  the  'distinctions' 

they  made  were  largely  social  (of.  Ja  1  Co  Ilia- *a).  The 
«  ir*),,f,X»rU  (which  Jude  interprets  by  his  antithetical 
t**u»4VM»rrar  iovruf)  is  equivalent  to  St.  Paul's  tl  rlu  &v"Tar«« 
.  .  .  «wmi  in  Bo  16"  (see  above).  The  best  commentary  on 
our  passage  to  1  Co  »■*,  Gal6"»  ' 

The  arguments  therefore  for  assigning  the  Ep 
to  the  2nd  cent,  break  down  on  examination. 

Other  critics  place  the  Ep.  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1st  cent.  To  this  class  belong  most  English 
scholars  (Plumptre,  Lumby,  Salmon,  Plummer), 
and  among  recent  German  writers  Spitta  (who 
places  Jude  shortly  after  St.  Peter's  death),  von 
Soden  (who,  holding  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Ep.  was  not  written  by  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Lord,  gives  80-90  as  an  approximate  date), 
Ktthl  (who  places  it  66-80). 

We  are  brought  therefore  to  the  problem  of 
authorship.  The  Ep.  begins  with  the  words  'Iotfoaf 
'lifs-00  XpurroO  ooOXot,  dSe\<pit  Si  'lanipov.  Those 
who  place  the  Ep.  in  the  2nd  cent,  either  suppose 
that  it  is  pseudepigraphic  (so  Pfleiderer,  who 
suggests  that  some  local  traditions  influenced  the 
writer  to  take  the  name  of  'Jude  the  brother  of 
James'),  or  hold  that  it  was  written  by  someone 
bearing  the  name  Jude,*  and  that  (to  quote 
Harnack's  view)  possibly  the  words  'l»<rou  Xp. 
SoCXot,  and  certainly  the  words  o8eX0oi  Si  'Iami^ou, 
were  added  at  a  later  time  (».«.  160-180)  to  enhance 
its  value  as  a  weapon  against  Gnosticism.  If  it 
is  objected  that  such  an  interpolator  would  have 
made  Jude  to  be  the  apostle,  Julicher  suggests 
that  dSe\<pis  'lojcci/Sou  is  a  •  synonym  for  the  title  of 
bishop.'  Those  who  find  in  the  Ep.  itself  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  apostolic  age  need  not  criticise 
these  speculations.  The  simplest  interpretation  of 
the  salutation,  which  identifies  the  writer— not 
with  the  apostle  (cf.  Wordsworth),  nor  with  Judas 
Barsabbas  (cf.  J.  Lightfoot,  Plumptre),  but— with 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Mt  13",  Mk  6*),  is  the  best.t 
It  appears  that  the  Lord's  kindred  had  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  accorded  them,  especially  among 
Palestinian  Christians  (Eus.  HE  iii.  11.  20,  33.  6, 
lv.  22.  4).  At  a  much  earlier  date  St.  Paul, 
writing  to  a  Gentile  Church,  appeals  to  the  case  of 

*  Qrotius,  Annotations*  (on  J  ode  l\  gives  it  a*  his  opinion  that 
S  P  was  the  work  of  Symeon  the  successor  of  James,  and  that 
our  Epistle  was  written  by  Jude,  the  last  Jewish  Bp.  of  Jeru- 
fT!"  J°. the  ni*n  °'  H^Wan  (Eus.  HE  iv.  6.  8 ;  Epiph.  Boer. 

•L  00.  W). 

t  This  oonclusion  Is  oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that  Jude  uses  the 
Amtmplton  of  Motet.  We  know  that  his  brother  James  the 
Just  had  much  in  common  with  what  was  highest  in  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Pharisees.  To  such  men  the 
Auumptwn.  the  work  probably  of  a  Pharisaic  Quietist  (Charles 
InlTooT.  1 10),  would  naturally  appeal. 


'  the_  brethren  of  the  Lord '  as  having  a  decisive; 
■bearing  on  the  question  of  his  own  rights  (1  Co  9») 
The  name  of  James  was  influential  in  distant 
Churches  (Gal  2",  Ja  l1).  There  is  then  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  words  oJeX^At  'I«xii/Soi>  would 
win  a  hearing  for  the  writer,  whether  St.  James 
were  living  or  dead,  especially  in  churches  which 
were  in  constant  communication  with  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  That  Palestinian  Jews,  especially 
those  who,  like  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  had  been 
brought  into  constant  communication  with  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  command 
of  Greek  has  been  shown  by  Mayor,  St.  James, 
p.  xlif.,  Zahn,  Einleitung  tn  das  NT,  §  2  (see 
especially  p.  81  f.). 

The  limits  of  date  are  now  greatly  narrowed. 
The  superior  limit  is  the  death  of  St  Jude.  The 
language  of  Hegesippus  (op.  Eus.  HE  iii.  20) 
shows  that  the  interview  of  Domitian  with  St. 
Jude's  grandsons  can  hardly  be  placed  late  in 
that  Emperor's  reign  (/ttypi  Tpauwou  reyxpetrac  avroOt 
t#  pi<f),  and  that  St  Jude  had  been  dead  some 
time  before  it  took  place  (tn  St  vtpajaar).  Hence 
we  cannot  place  the  letter  later  than  80.  As 
to  the  inferior  limit,  we  must  allow  time  (a)  for 
the  apostolic  college  to  have  been  broken  up  by 
the  separation  of  its  members,  and  probably  by  the 
death  of  some ;  (6)  for  such  Pauline  phraseology  as 
we  find  in  1  Co,  Ro,  Col;  Eph  to  have  become 
known  to  a  Hebrew  Christian  probably  of  Jerusa- 
lem, partly  perhaps  through  personal  intercourse 
(Ac  16. 18lS2iutt-)i  certainly  (as  the  kind  of  evidence 
shows)through  astudy  of  those  Epistles.  We  cannot 
then  place  the  Ep.  earlier  than  the  composition  of 
Col  and  Eph.  The  general  tone  of  the  Ep.  harmon- 
izes best  with  a  date  somewhat  late  in  the  apostolio 
age.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that 
it  was  written  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  (assuming  their  genuineness),  the  Apoca- 
lypse (assuming  the  earlier  date),  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 

6.  Place  of  Writing,  Destination,  Circum- 
stances or  Composition. —Many  critics,  who 
regard  the  Ep.  as  directed  against  a  developed 
Gnosticism,  hold  it  probable  that  it  was  written  in 
Egypt  (e-9-  Julicher),  or  even  more  definitely  in 
Alexandria  (Mayerhoffs  conjecture,  adopted  by, 
e.g.,  Schenkel,  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer).  We  have 
already  considered  the  ground  for  this  conjecture. 
The '  brethren  of  the  Lord '  would  naturally  have  a 
prominent  place  among  '  the  elders '  closely  con- 
nected with  St  James  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Ep.  wan  composed  either 
there  or  at  least  in  Palestine. 

As  to  its  destination,  the  salutation  is  quite 
general.  From  this  fact  some  critics  have  deduced 
the  oonclusion  that  the  Ep.  is  a  circular  letter  (so 
Ewald),  others  that  the  letter-form  is  purely  arti- 
ficial (so  Julicher,  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  p.  244). 
But  although  the  destination  is  not  named  in  the 
salutation,  the  situation  with  which  the  letter 
deals  is  too  concrete  to  be  universally  applicable. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  evidence  which  the 
letter  supplies  as  to  the  condition  of  its  intended 
readers  will  supply  a  clue— probable,  not  certain — 
to  their  identification.  (1)  The  doctrine  of  God's 
grace  had  been  taught  among  them  (v.4}.  They 
were  probably,  therefore,  men  among  whom  St 
Paul  had  worked.  (2)  They  had  received  oral 
instruction  from  the  apostles  generally  (v. ").  They 
probably,  therefore,  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
Jerusalem.  (3)  They  were  in  danger  of  being 
leavened  by  certain  false  brethren,  against  whom 
the  Ep.  is  designed  to  warn  them.  What  was  the 
character  of  these  false  brethren  T  (a)  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Ep.  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  they  were  teachers,  or  that  their  eiror  was 
doctrinal ;  (/S)  they  were  grossly  immoral  in  life, 
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TV.4-  *• ,0*-  (BaXadV)  **  j  (7)  they  were  essentially 
do-epch, — wholly  destitute  of  godly  fear, — and  in 
^articular  they  profaned  the  ayira*  (v.13)  and  the 
associated  Eucharist  by  their  reckless  participation 
(aweuwx.  d<t>6pat ;  cf.  1  Co  IV'-)  and  their  selfish 
greed  {eavrobt  woi/ialvorrtt ;  cf.  1  Co  IV"-) ;  (S)  in 
word  and  deed  they  were  insubordinate  against 
divinely  constituted  authority,*  w.&- 11  (Kopi) 
(yoyyvaral) ;  (f)  they  fomented  schisms,  v.1*;  (f) 
they  practically  perverted  the  doctrine  of  grace,  v.4 
(of.  Ge^S1',  Ro6fl»). 

All  these  points  (except  the  last)  have  parallels  in 
St.  Paul's  picture  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  The 
same  dangers  from  pagan  associations  and  sur- 
roundings are  emphasized  also  in  Ac  15*0- 1  Th 
4",  Ko  16"»-,  Ph  V-™;  Eph  4"*,  Rev  ^"a4, 
and  again  in  the  Didacht  (lii.  3,  6).  The  men, 
therefore,  against  whom  St.  Jude  warns  his  readers 
appear  to  have  brought  the  vices  and  the  unchas- 
tened  selfishness  of  paganism  within  the  Christian 
body.  The  Chnrch,  accordingly,  to  which  the  letter 
is  addressed  was,  it  would  seem,  predominantly  a 
Gentile  Church.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  inciden- 
tal phrase,  which  yet  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Ep. — reel  rfjt  r<xri)s  ^puV  o-urrnplat  (v.*).  Jude  writes 
as  a  Hebrew  Christian  to  Gentile  Christians.  The 
Church  which  best  fulfils  these  conditions  is  the 
Church  in  the  Syrian  Antioch  (cf.  Beyschlag,  Neu- 
test.  Thtol.  iL  p.  484),  where  St.  Paul  tanght  early 
and  late  in  his  missionary  career,  a  Church  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Church  at  Jer- 
usalem (e.g.  Ac  15',  Gal  2U),  visited,  as  we  learn 
incidentally,  by  one  of  the  older  apostles  (Gal  2"), 
and  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  from  heathenism 
as  the  Church  at  Corinth.  It  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  the  Ep.,  with  its  general  salutation, 
was  intended  to  be  circulated  among  a  group  of 
Churches  connected  with  Antioch  (cf.  Ac  15a). 

It  is  not  hard  to  conjecture  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  letter,  such  being  its  scope  and 
such  its  probable  destination,  was  written.  We 
may  suppose  that  members  of  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och came  to  Jerusalem  with  news  that  the  leaven 
of  y.eathen  lawlessness  was  spreading  there.  St. 
Jude,  one  of  the  original  'elders'  of  the  mother 
Church,  and  therefore  now  (especially  if  St.  James 
was  dead)  in  a  position  of  peculiar  authority,  feels 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  danger  attend- 
ing a  perversion  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  grace, 
as  St.  James  had  realized  that  involved  in  the 
perversion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  faith.  The 
messengers  are  returning.  St.  Jude  would  gladly 
have  sent  by  them  a  letter  dealing  with  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation  common  to  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
Christians  alike.  The  crisis,  however,  of  which  he 
has  heard  forces  him  to  narrow  his  subject  to  an 
earnest  appeal  that,  in  the  present  accentuation  of 
the  perils  which  were  inseparable  from  the  position 
of  a  Gentile  Church,  they  would  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  faith  in  matters  of  life  ana  conduct. 

7.  Summary  of  the  Epistle.— A  necessarily 
brief  paraphrase  will  bring  out  the  connexion  of 
thought. 

The  salutation  of  Jade  (v."-).  The  treacherous 
entrance  into  your  Church  of  certain  depravers  of 
God's  grace  Christ  and  practical  deniers  of  Jesus 
as  Lord,  force  me  to  make  my  letter  a  simple  call 
to  you  to  contend  for  the  one  faith  (v.»'-).  I  need 
only  remind  you  of  the  ancient  examples  of  the 
danger  of  faithlessness  and  fleshly  sin — Israel  (the 
primary  type  of  the  Christian  society),  the  angels 
who  fell,  and  (like  these  last  in  sin  and  punish- 
ment) the  Cities  of  the  Plain  (vv.*-').  Despite 

*  Id  t.»  wp«nm>  (cf.  Didacht  It.  11  ll  abstract:  It  Is  the 
principle  of  authority  In  general  which  they  rejected.  The  word 
iil*  probably  points  to  actual  office*  of  authority  in  the  Church 
(cf.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  vL  18,  p.  793,  i^unra^m  ri  wpufrmfm 
mmrk  rtmrnv  »•**'  »4"  yelf  Mtm  *—tV»0- 


such  examples,  these  men,  ever  yielding  to  their 
own  wayward  fancies,  are  guilty  both  of  fleshly 
sin  and  of  rebellion.  They  deny  the  principle  of 
authority ;  they  malign  those  set  to  rule.  Unlike 
the  archangel  in  his  controversy  with  the  devil, 
they  do  not  fear  to  malign  even  the  dread  realities 
of  authority  which  are  too  high  for  their  compre- 
hension, while  in  the  low  region  of  their  own  animal 
instincts  they  corrupt  themselves  (w.8-1*).  Scrip- 
ture (v.11)  and  nature  (v.1*-)  prefigure  their  mani- 
fold sins  and  their  doom.  Nay,  they  are  the  true 
subject  of  the  ancient  patriarch's  prophecy  (v. ,4t). 
Be  not  as  they  are.  They  are  un  restful— discon- 
tented, selfish,  boastful,  intriguing  flatterers.  Do 
you  be  calm,  remembering  that  the  apostles,  when 
they  visited  you,  used  to  tell  you  that  such  men 
would  arise  (w.1*"1*).  Again,  these  men,  having 
only  natural  aims,  cause  divisions.  Do  you  build 
np  your  society  on  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  the 
Spirit  helping  your  prayers,  the  love  of  the  Father 
being  your  protection,  the  final  mercy  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  your  hope  (w.1*-11).  Such  is  your 
duty  to  yourselves.  What  is  it  to  these  men? 
Towards  some,  still  wavering,  cherish  a  hopeful 
compassion;  others  you  must  try  to  save  by 
desperate  effort ;  towards  others  you  can  only  feel 
a  compassion  paralyzed  by  fear  of  contamination 
(v.**-).  To  God  the  Father,  who  can  preserve  you 
from  these  snares,  and  finally  place  you  in  His 
own  presence  untainted  and  exultant,  to  Him 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  be  glory  for 
ever  (v.*41). 

LmuTusi.— (1)  On  the  reception  of  the  Ep.  in  the  Church, 
see  Charteris,  Canonieity,  p.  331 II.  (baaed  on  the  next  named); 
Kirchhofer,  QuelUnsammlung,  i  xxxVL  ;  Reuse,  Oeseh.  d.  heu. 
Schriflm  NT,  |  238 ;  Weetcott,  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  AT; 
Zahn,  Gcschioht*  its  ST  Kanoru,  especially  L  1,  p.  819  ff . 

(2)  Commentaries  :  (a)  Ancient.— Clement  of  Alex.,  Bypoty- 
poses  (Zahn,  Fortchunien,  lii.  pp.  88  B. ,  96  ff .) ;  Didymus  of  Alex. 
(Migne,  Pat.  Or.  xxxlx.  1811-1818,  Latin  version,  with  a  few 
Greek  fragments);  Oecumeniua  (Migne,  Pat.  Or.cxix.);  Theophy- 
lact  (Migne,  Pat.  Or.  cxxvL) :  fragments  and  scholia  in  O.  F. 
Matthnsi,  Nov.  Test,  v.,  1782,  Scholia  in  Bp.  Cath.  p.  234  ff.,  and  In 
Cramer,  Catena,  1840 ;  Bede (Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  xcili.X  (6)  Modem. 
—The  Reformation  period— Luther,  1628 ;  Calvin,  1661.  The  17th 
century— Urotius,  Annotations*,  1660.  The  present  oentury  (in 
alphabetical  order)— Bruckner,  1866  (ed.  8) ;  K.  Burger  in  Strack- 
Zockler,  Kurtgcfaester  Kommtntar,  1896  (ed.  2) ;  Fronmuller  in 
Lange,  Bibelwerk.  1882,  1890  (ed.  4),  also  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 
1870 ;  J.  0.  K.  Hofmann,  1876 ;  Huther  in  Meyer,  1862,  also 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1881:  Laurmann,  1818 ;  Lumby  in  Speaker's 
Commmentary  1881;  0.  F.  Sell,  1883;  E.  Kuhl  in  Weiss- 
Meyer,  1897  (ed.  8) ;  A  Plummer  in  EUloott's  Comm.  for  English 
Headers,  1883.  the  same  in  Expositor's  Bible,  1891 ;  Plumptre 
in  Camb.  Bible  for  Schools,  1880;  Rampf,  1864;  M.  F.  Sadler, 
1891 ;  Schneckenburger,  1832 ;  Schott,  1383 ;  von  Soden  in  Hand- 
Commmtar,  1892  (ed.  2);  Stier,  1860 ;  O  WandeL  1898 ;  Wlestnger 
in  olshausen,  Bibelwerk,  1862. 

(S)  General. — The  relevant  sections  In  tits  Introductions  to 
the  NT,  especially  the  following :— Bleei,  Davidson,  Hllgenfeld, 
Holtzmann,  Julicher,  Salmon,  B.  Weiss,  de  Wette  (ed!  1860), 
Zahn*;  art.  'Jude'  in  Bncy.  Brit.  (Lumby),  the  arts,  in 
Hereog  (Sieffert),  Smith  (ed.  1896,  A  Plummer),  Schenkel 
(Schenkel) :  also  the  following  books  and  articles :— E.  Arnaud, 
Des  Citations  armor,  de  Jude,  1849,  the  same,  Recherches 
critiques  star  tip.  de  Jude  avee  eommmtaire,  1861  (also 
Eng.  tr.  in  Brit,  and  Foreign  Evang.  Review,  July  1869); 
L.  A.  Arnaud,  Essai  erit.  sur  Vauthen.  1836 ;  Beyschlatr,  N cu- 
test. TheoL  1892  (ii.  pp.  483-486) ;  Deistmann,  Bibelsludien,  1896 


*  The  second  vol.  of  Zahn'a  Einleitung  appeared  after  this 
article  was  In  print  It  contains  (pp.  42-110)  a  very  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  connected  with  Jude  and  2  P.  The 
chief  conclusions  at  which  Zahn  arrives  are  as  follows.  2  P 
was  written  by  St.  Peter  before,  about  the  autumn  of  a  d.  63, 
he  visited  Borne,  i.e.  60-63.  It  was  addressed  to  Churches 
mainly  Jewish  in  or  near  Palestine.  Ep.  Jude  was  the  work  of 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  was  addressed  to  the  same  Churches 
as  2  P.  The  libertines  of  Jude  are  false  teachers,  and  exactly 
correspond  to  the  picture  drawn  by  anticipation  in  2  P,  10 
which,  indeed,  reference  is  made  in  Jude*  17.  Zahn  takes 
Jude'  to  refer  to  the  deliverance  of  a  people  (anarthrous  Aju») 
by  ■  Jesus '  (best  supported  reading)  from  the  spiritual  Egypt  of 
sin,  and  to  the  subsequent  Judgment  on  the  unbelieving  In  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  Ep.  must 
be  after  70,  and  is  probably  about  76.  It  may  be  added  that 
Zahn  thinks  that  Jude  used  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original  of 
Enoch. 

The  writer  of  the  article  would  gladly  have  considered  Zahn'a 
position  In  greater  detail.  But  he  does  not  find  any  reason  to 
modify  his  own  arguments  or  conclusions. 
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fa.  UBS.);  Ewald,  Siebtn  SmdtdtrMm,  1870;  Farrar, 
Early  Day$  of  Christianity,  1882  (i.  pp.  220-248);  alow,  In- 
trod,  to  tat  Cats.  BpUUa,  1887;  Harnack,  Dit  Lthrt  deTno/Hf 
Apotttl  ('Tezte  a.  Untereuch.'  IL  1,  2),  1884  (p.  106 f.),  the 
same,  Dv  ChronolojrU,  1897  (pp.  486-409);  Jestien,  Do  «ZW<> 
•p.  ./uda,  1821;  Maneel,  Gnottie  Btrttiu,  1876  (p.  «9ff.); 
McGLffert,  Bitt.  of  Christianity  in  the  Aptntolic  Age,  1897  (pp. 
685-58S) ;  Mayerhoff,  Die  J'etrmitchm  Schrtftm,  1836  (pp.  171- 
182) ;  Neander,  Planting  of  the  Chrittian  Church  (Eng.  tr.  In 
Bobn'i  series,  p.  891 U ;  Pflelderer,  Urchrwtmthvm,  1887  (pp. 
886-848) ;  Renin,  St.  Pant,  1889  (p.  SOOtf.) :  Ritsohl  In  SK,  1861 
(p.  108  ft., '  Uebar  dia  im  brlefe  daa  Juda*  chaiacteriairten  Anti- 
nomisten');  B.  Weiss  In  SK,  1866  (p.  256 ff.  'Die  Petriniacba 
Frage,  Daa  TerbUtniaa  mm  Judasbrief);  ZSekler,  fondo.  d. 
Thtol.  WiatntA.,  1888,  U  p.  419  f.  (Schul»)i 

F.  H.  Chase. 
JUDGE,  JUDGING. — Among  the  early  Israelites 
the  official  organization  of  the  administration  of 
justice  was  entirely  unknown.  There  were  no 
courts  of  law,  no  official  judges,  no  codified  laws. 
Disputes  were  settled  by  the  natural  heads  of 
families  and  tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment. These  customs  were  connected  with  (a) 
thefamily,  and  (6)  religion.  In  the  earliest  book 
of  Hebrew  history  ( JE)  the  pictures  of  patriarchal 
times  represent  the  father  or  head  of  the  family 
at  possessing  supreme  power  over  his  property 
(Gn  27),  his  slaves  (Gn  21),  and  the  members  of 
his  own  family  (Gn  22.  38**).  Disputes  between 
families  were  settled  by  an  appeal  to  force,  or  by 
an  amicable  covenant  between  the  heads  of  the 
families  (Gn  21 ;  cf.  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
in  Gn  32).  But  J*  Himself  is  also  represented  as 
acting  as  supreme  judge,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
case  of  peoples  (Babel,  Sodom),  but  also  of  indi- 
viduals (Gn  20*).  So  also  refractory  members  of  a 
family  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  God's  wrath 
(Gn  49"*). 

The  beginnings  of  .the  history  of  Israel  as  a 
people  were  dominated  by  the  strong  personality 
of  Moses.  During  the  nomad  period,  family  dis- 
putes were  still  settled  bj  the  head  of  the  family ; 
out  Moses  himself  was  the  supreme  judge  to  whom 
appeals  were  brought  (Ex  IS"),  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  himself  bringing  the  matters  to  J"  for 
decision  (Ex  18"),  though  we  are  not  told  how  he 

Sined  bis  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
oses  had  no  officials  to  execute  his  sentences, 
but  seems  in  case  of  division  of  opinion  to  have 
appealed  to  those  who  agreed  with  him  to  carry 
out  his  punishments  by  force  (Ex  32s6).  This 
work,  however,  proved  too  much  for  one  man, 
and  on  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law  he  selected 
a  number  of  the  heads  of  families— already  accus- 
tomed to  judging  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
own  families — to  judge  the  intertribal  disputes, 
reserving  for  himself  the  right  of  settling  the  more 
difficult  questions  that  arose  (Ex  IP9"*-;  cf.  the 
parallel  account  in  Nu  ll1*-  **"•). 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  appointment  that 
the  later  '  Book  of  the  Covenant'  was  represented 
as  given  by  Moses  to  these  elders  as  a  body  of 
customs  for  their  guidance  (Ex  211 24).  The 
active  participation  of  the  Deity  in  judging  is 
still  prominent  all  through  this  period.  To  seek  a 
judgment  was  to  '  seek  J  ah  wen  *  (Ex  33").  It 
was  J"  Himself  who  punished  Miriam  (Nn  12M), 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Nu  16),  and  the  Israelites 
themselves  (Nu  21).  Achan  was  detected  by  J" 
(whose  will  on  this  occasion  was  ascertained  by  the 
drawing  of  lots),  and  the  punishment  was  carried 
out  by  the  people  (Jos  7). 

The  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  consequent 
change  from  nomad  to  settled  life,  led  to  the 
emphasizing  of  local  rather  than*  family  and  tribal 
authority.  The  ancient  customs  were  continued, 
but  the  'elders  of  the  city'  ("ryn  <jpi)  took  the 
place  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  (Jg  8M  11',  and  see 
below  for  Dent. :  cf.  Nowack,  Arch.  L  322,  and 
see  Elder  in  OT),  though  the  claims  of  the 


latter  were  not  overlooked  even  in  the  7th  cent, 
(cf .  Dt  16").  During  this  period  the  term  « judges ' 
was  applied  to  the  local  heroes,  who  delivered  and 
ruled  the  tribes  of  Israel.  (For  the  use  and 
meaning  of  upe*  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  see  the 
following  two  articles). 

The  institution  of  a  monarchy  also  modified  the 
previous  customs,  inasmuch  as  the  king  and  his 
officials  were  in  a  better  position  than  most  to 
enforce  their  decisions  by  means  of  the  power  they 
possessed.  The  administration  of  justice  in  the 
country  naturally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  elders  and  men  who  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  wisdom ;  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  was 
by  arbitration  rather  than  by  royal  justice ;  but 
where  a  royal  officer  was  stationed,  there  he  would 
often  be  appealed  to.  The  king  was  the  most 
powerful  (at  any  rate  in  the  best  days  of  the 
monarchy),  and  therefore  the  supreme  judge. 
The  person  of  the  king  was  usually  accessible  to 
the  poorest  of  his  subjects.  The  men  of  Israel 
brought  their  troubles  regularly  to  David  (2  S 16"-). 
The  power  of  the  king  enabled  him  when  present 
to  override  or  overawe  the  local  courts  (1  K  21, 
1  S  8*,  2  S  15'  etc.).  It  was  during  this  period  (in 
the  9th  or  8th  cent.)  that  a  short  book  of  'judg- 
ments' rrepft  (Ex  21-23* ;  cf.  Exodus  in  voL  1 
p.  810)  was  edited  to  guide  the  decisions  of  men 
who  were  called  upon  to  decide  certain  cases. 
How  far  it  obtained  any  authority  we  cannot  tell, 
but  it  is  very  short  and  incomplete.  Judges  are 
mentioned  only  once  in  this  code,  viz.  in  21B,  but 
the  word  D'V'^  used  here  is  a  rare  word ;  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs  is  difficult  to  construe 
as  it  stands,  and  Budde  has  suggested  a  different 
reading,  which  contains  no  mention  of  judges 
(ZATW  xi.  106  ff.).  In  Ex  21«  22«-  »  RVm  reads 
'  judges '  as  a  translation  of  nv6gj,  but  the  word 
seems  to  be  used  here  as  usual  with  the  meaning 
'  God '  given  in  the  RV  text.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  cent,  (in  621)  another 
code  of  laws — the  Deuteronomic — was  proclaimed, 
but  the  unfortunate  death  of  Josiah  seems  to 
have  rendered  it  ineffective  from  608  until  after  the 
Exile.  (See  Deuteronomy).  In  judicial  matters 
it  confirmed  for  the  most  part  the  already  existing 
customs.  Judges  and  officers  (o-jptf)  uvtft)  are  to 
be  appointed  m  all  the  cities,  according  to  the 
tribes  (Dt  WJ.t  The  ordinary  judges  are  as 
before  the  'elders  of  the  city'  (Dt  19" 21» 22ufc 
etc. ).  In  difficult  matters,  where  men  had  formerly 
had  recourse  to  the  more  immediate  judgment  of 
the  Deity,  the  priests  the  Levites  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  usual  judges  (Dt  17***  IV- 
etc.),  and  the  law  as  a  whole  is  represented  aa 
having  been  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  priests  the 
sons  of  Levi,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
(Dt31*).  The  curse  of  J*  still  remains  the  heaviest 
of  punishments  (Dt  28u*"-).  The  greatest  fault  in 
the  administration  of  justice  during  this  period 
was  due  to  bribery,  a  sin  which  specially  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  preacher  of  moral  right- 
eousness (Am  6a ;  cf.  Mic  7*,  Zeph  3*).  In 
Am  2*  and  Mic  51  the  word  '  judge '  otf  seems  to 
be  used  of  the  king  (see  Driver  on  the  former 
passage  in  the  'Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools'), 
but  in  Micah  the  LXX  have  a  different  reading, 
and  in  Amos  Nowack  refers  the  word  to  the 

*  DUlmann  thinks  that  Judges  who  gave  Judgment  in  a 
••actuary  wen  called  D'rOjt  in  the  older  Hebrew ;  cf.  hla  note 
on  thin  passage  in  the  KurztfefauUt  tsegetitchti  Handlmch 
turn  AT,  but  Marti  refers  the  word  to  the  household  gods 
(GeschichU  der  itraclituchen  Religion,  pp.  29,  48). 

t  Of  the  DTpf  little  is  known.  They  flrat  appear  aa  Israel- 
Itiah  superintendenta  of  forced  labour  in  Egypt  (Ex  5,  JE),  then 
as  'officers'  associated  with  the  elders  In  the  wilderness  (Nu 
11>*,  je).  After  this  they  are  not  mentioned  until  Lieu  tar* 
onomy.  They  seem  to  have  bean  polios  officials.  Sea  nota  ia 
Driver's  commentary  on  Dt  W*. 
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officials  of  the  Moabitea  (Die  Ueimen  Propheten, 
p.  126). 

The  destruction  of  the  monarchies  and  the  exile 
of  both  the  kingdoms  limited  the  judicial  power 
of  the  people.  In  their  captivity  they  were 
entirely  subject  to  their  conquerors.  The  study 
of  their  own  law  increased,  indeed  may  be  said 
now  to  have  seriously  begun,  but  what  little  they 
could  carry  into  practice  was  only  by  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  their  masters.  The  return 
from  exile  lea  to  the  constitution  not  of  a 
political  power,  but  of  a  religious  community. 
The  Deuteronomic  code  was  received  by  it  as  bind- 
ing (Neh  8-10),  and  its  provisions  were  observed  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Persians, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under 
the  Persians  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  laws  in  purely  internal  matters  (the  elders  of 
the  city  are  mentioned  in  Ezr  V  10"),  but  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  powers  were  submitted  to  the 
Persian  court  (Ezr  4  and  5).  In  Judaea  the  Priestly 
code  was  soon  added  to  the  Deuteronomic,  but  as 
this  is  chiefly  religious  it  scarcely  affected  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice.  It  was  prob- 
ably during  the  time  of  the  Greek  domination 
that  further  organization  led  to  the  establishment 
in  Jerusalem  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Jewish  community  (see  Sanhedrin). 
In  the  small  towns  and  villages  justice  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  council  of  seven  (Jos.  Ant.  rv. 
viiL  14 ;  cf.  Schttrer,  Zeitalter  Chritti,  ii.  132  ff., 
3rd  ed.  iL  176  ff.  [HJP  XL  L  163  ff.]),  and  in  larger 
places  by  one  of  twenty-three  members  (Mishna, 


Sank.  i.  4).  It  is  to  one  of  these  councils  that  Christ 
refers  in  Mt  5**,  and  to  their  members  in  v.*.  For 
further  details  as  to  the  courts  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  see  the  articles  Roman  Law  and  San- 
hedrin. 

LrrsuTcsa.— The  works  on  Heb.  Archeology  of  Nowaek  and 
Benzlnger;  for  the  administration  of  JnsUoe  among  nomad 
Arabs,  Jacob,  AttarMoku  BeduinmUbm*,  200  ff. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

JUDGES,  PERIOD  OF  THE.— 

L  Extent  of  the  Period. 
U.  Authorities. 
IE,  Chronology. 
It.  Political  Oeogtaphy. 
t.  The  History. 

tL  Trustworthiness  of  the  History, 
rtt.  Religion. 

rtti.  Parallel  with  the  Haccabaan  Period. 

L  The  period  extends  from  the  death  of  Joshua 
to  the  anointing  of  Saul  as  king  over  Israel. 

iL  Our  main  authorities  are  the  Book  of  Judges 
(specially  ch.  5,  '  the  Song  of  Deborah ')  and  1  S 
1-10.  In  addition  to  these  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gn  49)  was  formerly  reckoned  to  belong  to  this 
period  ;  but  the  more  modern  view  is  that,  while 
yy  S-i.wtiM.  point  to  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
other  verses  transplant  us  to  a  later  tirze  (Kuenen, 
Hex.  p.  240,  Eng.  tr. ;  Dillmann,  Gen.  vol.  iL  p.  447, 
Eng.  tr.).  The  Book  of  Ruth  has  reference  to  this 
period,  but  its  composition  is  referred  to  post- 
exilio  times  by  recent  critics. 

iiL  Chronology.—  The  whole  period  is  devoid 
of  certain  dates ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
its  close  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  with- 
in fifty  years  of  B.C.  1000.  The  length  of  the 
period  is  also  very  doubtful.  If  we  follow  what 
seems  to  be  the  Chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges  it- 
self, we  have  to  conclude  that  the  Judges  (exclusive 
of  Eli  and  Samuel)  occupied  a  period  of  more  than 
410  years.  No  critic,  however,  has  ever  accepted 
this  high  total,  and  there  are  three  good  reasons 
why  it  should  be  rejected.  (1)  It  contradicts  1  K 
0>  (480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  temple).  (2)  It  has  always  appeared  probable 
that  some  of  the  Judges  were  contemporaries  and 
not  successors  or  predecessors  of  the  rest.   (3)  It  is 


improbable  that  Israel  could  have  existed  in  the 
disorganized  condition  which  was  hers  under  the 
Judges  for  so  long  a  period  as  400  years  without 
being  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  surrounding  Canaan- 
ites. Moreover,  several  of  the  details  of  which  the 
number  410  is  made  up  do  not  inspire  confidence; 
the  number  40  (representing  a  generation)  or  it* 
multiples  occurs  frequently,  and.  the  writer  of  the 
book  seems  to  be  giving  merely  a  rough  reckoning 
by  generations.  La  the  present  article  it  is  assumed 
that  the  period  of  the  Judges  was  relatively  short, 
perhaps  about  200  years.  See  Chronology  op 
Old  Test.  voL  L  j>.  399. 

iv.  Political  Geography.— A  careful  study  of 
Jg,  particularly  of  chs.  1  and  4,  shows  that  the 
Israelites  on  entering  Palestine  did  not  conquer  it, 
but  only  overran  the  inland  part  of  it.  A  broad 
strip  of  land  along  the  coast  remained  in  the  hands 
of  tne  Philistines  (cf .  Moore  on  Jg  l™- u)  and  of  the 
Zidonians  (Jg  1").  The  fortresses  which  girdled 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Jg  1"),  and  consequently 
the  plain  itself,  remained  nn conquered.  Moreover, 
scattered  over  the  land  there  were  cities,  e.g. 
Jerusalem  (Jg  1"),  Gezer  (1*),  and  probably 
Shechem  ( Jg  9" ;  Kittel,  iL  74),  in  which  apparently 
the  Israelites  had  a  footing,  but  not  the  supremacy. 
No  doubt  some  cities  came  at  an  early  date  into 
the  hands  of  Israel  or  of  their  allies  (Hebron,  Jg 
lw;  Bethlehem,  Jg  12«-M;  Bethel,  Jg  1B),  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  Canaanites  still 
kept  their  fortified  cities  while  the  Israelites 
occupied  the  villages.  It  was  indeed  only  to  be 
expected  that  Israel  on  ceasing  to  be  a  nomadic 
people,  would  pass  through  a  stage  of  free  village 
life  before  they  could  accustom  themselves  to  the 
restricted  life  of  cities.  These  villages  were  fixed 
encampments,  collections  of  tents,  rather  than 
houses  ordered  in  streets.  '  'To  your  tents,  O 
Israel,'  was  the  earlier  form  of  the  signal  for 
dispersion,  as  'every  man  to  big  own  city'  (1  K 
22*)  was  the  later.  The  heaviest  blow  which 
could  fall  on  Israel  at  this  period  is  described  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  in  the  words,  '  The  villages 
(or  'villagers')  ceased  in  Israel'  (Jg  S1  AV  and 
RVm).  The  only  refuge  of  the  people  was  in  dens 
and  caves  and  natural  strongholds  (Jg  6*  1  S.  13*). 
They  had  dettroyed  such  fortresses  as  they  had 
won. 

Had  the  Canaanites  possessed  any  real  cohesion 
among  themselves,  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
chased  out  of  the  country  as  the  Midianites  were 
chased  out  by  Gideon ;  out  the  Canaanites  were 
hopelessly  divided.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  mixed 
population,  whether  we  reckon  them  as  exactly 
seven  nations  or  not. 

v.  History. — Owing  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
chronology,  a  formal  division  of  the  epoch  of  the 
Judges  into  periods  is  impossible.  Three  great 
crises,  however,  stand  out  in  the  history— (1)  the 
union  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera  and  the  Canaan- 
ites (Jg  4.  5) ;  (2)  the  assertion  of  Israel's  indi- 
viduality (or  nationality)  against  the  Midianites ; 
(3)  the  appearance  of  the  Philistines. 

(1)  All  writers  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Israelite  rising  under  Deborah  and  Barak.  Israel 
had  been  checked  in  its  conquests  by  the  fortresses 
which  girdled  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  by  the 
chariots  of  iron  which  controlled  it.  Once  checked 
they  sank  into  helplessness,  and  the  Canaanites  of 
the  plain  turned  upon  their  former  assailants. 
Their  success  was  great.  The  Israelites  of  the 
north  and  of  the  centre  would  have  become  the 
helots  of  the  Canaanites,  if  Deborah  had  not 
prophesied  and  if  Barak  had  not  fought.  Nor 
did  the  battle  of  the  Kishon  give  Israel  freedom 
only;  it  also  gave  life  to  the  idea  of  nations] 
unity.  Six  tribes,  viz.  Ephraim,  Benjamin, 
Manasseh  (Machir),  Zebulun,  Issauhar,  and  Naph- 
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tali,  united  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  God  of  Israel ; 
and  four  others,  Reuben,  Gad  (Gilead),  Dan,  and 
Aaher,  are  reminded  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  of 
their  failure  to  realize  the  duties  of  their  kinship 
with  the  rest.  The  sole  literature  of  this  period* 
(so  far  as  we  know)  is  this  song  of  a  people  struggling 
to  assert  its  freedom  and  its  nationality. 

(2)  Gideon  represents  a  crisis  hardly  less  acute 
than  that  at  which  Deborah  appeared.  Israel  was 
passing  from  nomadic  to  settled  life ;  but  if  the 
fruits  of  agriculture  were  snatched  from  them  by 
the  Midianites,  the  temptation  to  return  to  a 
wandering  (and  perhaps  marauding)  life,  would 
be  very  great.  At  another  time,  under  circum- 
stances of  stress,  Jephthah  and  David  did  actually 
return  to  the  condition  of  'children  of  the  East.' 
From  any  such  retrograde  step  Israel,  as  a  whole, 
was  saved  by  Gideon,  the  farmer  called  from  the 
threshing-flail  to  save  his  people. 

The  deliverance  wrought  by  Gideon  brought  up 
the  question  of  appointing  a  permanent  head,  to 
judge  Israel  and  fight  their  battles  (cf.  1  S  8"). 
The  Midianites  invaded  the  land  every  year  (Jg 
61- '),  so  that  the  crisis  demanded  some  permanent 
organization  to  meet  the  standing  danger.  Gideon, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  people,  established  a  rule 
which  was  a  theocracy  according  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, but  it  was  administered  by  himself  as 
earthly  vicegerent.  He  established  at  his  home 
at  Ophrah,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  his  state, 
a  golden  ephod  (see  Ephod)  of  the  God  whose 
government  he  (and  his  sons  after  him)  professed 
to  administer  ( Jg  8,**1- »  »•). 

(3)  The  appearance  of  the  Philistines  was  a 
matter  of  grave  importance.  If,  as  seems  prob- 
able (but  see  art.  Judges  [Book  of],  p.  8l8b),  this 
event  was  contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of 
Ammonite  assaults  on  Israel,  this  importance  is 
greatly  enhanced.  Attacked  on  the  east  by  Ammon, 
reduced  in  part  to  subjection  on  the  west  by  the 
Philistines,  the  Israelites  fell  into  a  disorganized 
and  helpless  state,  from  which  nothing,  perhaps, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  could  rescue 
them. 

/  But  the  period  of  the  Judges  was  remarkable, 
/  not  only  for  the  three  crises  just  mentioned,  but 
I  also  for  a  slow  and  silent  revolution  which  went 
\  on  during  the  whole  of  its  course. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Israel  assimilated  to 
itself  a  large  Canaanite  population.  Wellhausen 
(I sr.  u.  Jiid.  Get.'  46  if.)  points  out  that  this  fusion 
would  begin  in  the  country,  since  the  Canaanite 
peasant  would  find  more  in  common  with  the 
Israelite  settler  than  with  his  own  fellow-country- 
men in  the  cities.  This  incorporation  of  the  original 
population  into  Israel  explains  the  striking  growth 
of  the  population  which  took  place  under  the 
Judges,  which,  indeed,  made  Jacob  so  much 
stronger  than  the  kindred  tribes,  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Edom,  and  rendered  the  empire  of  David  and 
Solomon  a  possibility. 

vi.  Tecstworthinkss  of  the  History  of  the 
Judges. — This  history  is  so  natural  a  preface  to 
the  period  of  the  Kings,  that  no  charge  of  im- 
probability can  be  fairly  laid  against  it  as  a  whole. 
Many  details,  however,  have  been  referred  with 
more  or  less  probability  to  myth  or  misunder- 
standing, and  not  to  history. 

Cushan  -  rishathaim  (Jg  3s)  of  Mesopotamia 
(Aram  -  naharaim)  is  a  shadowy  and  uncertain 
figure.  The  Shamgar  of  Jg  3*  is  supposed  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  the  Shamgar  of  Jg  6* ;  *  he 
was  no  deliverer  of  Israel,'  writes  Kittel  (ii.  66 
note),  *as  the  context  [of  Jg  6*1  shows.'  The 

" (Jg  i<M, 


minor  judges  Tola  and  Jair  { 


,  and  Ibzan, 


*  It  the  blearing  of  Jacob  (On  40)  In  Its  present  form  alto 
belonn  to  the  pencd  of  the  Judges,  we  hare  a  second  document 
In  which  is  realized  the  unity  of  the  tribes. 


Elon,  and  Abdon  (Jg  12**u)  are  generally  said  j 
be  merely  personifications  of  leading  families.  Out 
present  account  of  Jephthah  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion .  that  Jephthah's  '  message  to  Ammon '  ( Jg 
HM-B)  seems  to  be  really  a  document  having 
reference  rather  to  Moab;  cf.  the  mention  ol 
Chemosh  (v.**)  and  of  Balak  (v.9*).  On  the  other 
hand,  Jephthah's  vow  and  its  fulfilment  are  de 
fended  as  natural  in  Jephthah's  age  (and  there 
fore  as  probably  historical)  by  Kittel  (ii.  81). 
The  story  of  Samson,  finally,  has  not  been  proved 
a  sun-myth,  but  many  will  agree  with  Kittel's 
dictum  (ib.y.  'Samson  wavers  between  myth, 
saga,  and  history,  belonging  altogether  to  no  one 
of  them,  but  in  part  to  each.  See,  further,  Judges 
(Book  of),  p.  819. 

vii.  Religion. — In  speaking  of  the  religion  of 
this  period  it  is  necessary  to  regard  only  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  part  of  the  book,  avoiding 
the  so-called  'margin.'  Inquiry  was  made  of  God 
(Jg  I1),  probably  by  means  of  the  ephod  (see 
Ephod);  war  was  made  in  the  name  of  J"  (Jg 
3"  4*),  who  was  regarded  as  the  national  God 
whose  dwelling  was  on  the  Arabian  peninsula 
( Jg  5*-  * ;  cf .  Moore) ;  the  angel  of  J"  presented 
himself  in  human  form  in  order  to  make  his 
revelations  (Jg  6U  13****w);  prophecy  was  rare 
( Jg  44,  1  S  31) ;  the  ark  was  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  presence  of  J"  Himself  (1  S  4*). 

Canaanite  influence  on  religion  was  strong 
during  this  period,  for  the  process  of  fusion  of 
Canaanite  and  Israelite  was  going  on.  Israel, 
new  to  the  land,  was  introduced  to  the  old  sanc- 
tuaries by  the  old  inhabitants,  and  thus  learned 
to  worship  the  local  Baal,  the  native  god  of  corn 
and  wine,  with  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  forms 
of  that  lascivious  shedder  of  blood,  the  Canaanite. 
Of  Israel's  morals  during  this  period  little  good 
can  be  said.  A  time  of  anarchy  always  impairs 
the  vitality  of  virtue ;  and  in  Israel  when  '  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes' 
(Jg  17*),  very  strange  things  were  done  (Jephthah, 
Samson,  Danites,  Gibeah).  There  was  no  lack  of 
courage  in  this  period,  and  hospitality  was  evi- 
dently regarded  T>y  the  mass  of  the  people  as 
inviolable.  The  sacredness  of  an  oath  is  strangely 
illustrated  by  Jg  11»  and  21'.  \ 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  period  may  be  character-  I 
ized,  in  the  words  of  Amos  (811),  as  days  in  which  l 
there  was  '  a  famine  in  the  land ;  not  a  famine  of 
bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord.'  The  redactor  of  Jg  is  indeed 
continually  drawing  lessons  from  the  experiences 
of  his  people  under  the  Judges,  but  it  seems  that 
at  the  time  itself  the  events  were  left  for  the  most 
part  to  deliver  their  own  message  uninterpreted 
by  any  prophet.  We  may  compare  the  period 
with  the  years  of  'silence'  which  preceded  the 
coming  of  our  Lord. 

viii.  Parallel  with  -he  Maccabaan  Period. 
— There  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Maccabeean  period  and  that  of  the  Judges. 
(1)  The  form  of  government  (if  it  could  be  called 
a  'form')  was  the  same  at  both  periods.  The 
Maccabees  were  Judges*  (D-prW  shophlfim)  like 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  the  rest,  i.e.  not  admini- 
strators, but  champions  both  against  the  enemy 
and  against  the  unfaithful  of  their  own  people 
(cf.  1  Mac  2*-»  a*"*1- ™).  If  some  of  the  Maccabees 
were  also  priest*  (Jonathan,  1  Mac  10* ;  Simon, 
1  Mac  14"),  so  were  the  ancient  judges,  Eli  and 
Samuel.  (2)  Both  periods  were  periods  of  almost 
continual  struggle  (if  the  chronology  of  the  Judges 
has  been  rightly  understood  above),  and  the  very 
life  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  people  was  threatened. 
(3)  There  was  the  same  want  of  unity  among  the 

*  The  Carthaginian  tufelel  resembled  the  thopMfrm  chiefh 
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people  at  both  periods  (cf.  1  Mac  1"  6"  7').  (4) 
There  was  the  same  absence  of  'open  vision' 
(1  S  31 :  cf.  1  Mac  4*  14").  (5)  Even  the  language 
need  of  the  Maccabcean  period  recalls  the  tune  of 
the  Judges  (cf.  1  Mac  9*  1ipia.ro  tplreir ;  2"  wit  6 
iKOixriafdiitvot ;  14'  tyrvxturtr  i)  yij  warn  rat  ilftipas 
2lptwos). 

See,  farther,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  following 
article. 

LrrULATUu. — The  proper  section!  of  the  general  histories  of 
■mid,  Renan  (flippant  even  tor  Benan),  WeUbauaen  (brief), 
Made  (roll),  Kittel  (very  goodi   See  also  under  Uuuil. 

The  Commentary  of  O.  F.  Moore,  1806;  and  J.  8.  Black, 
Jmdaet,  1892  (in  the '  tmaUer  Cambridge  Bible  -);alaothe  Utera- 
Mre  cited  at  the  end  of  the  following  article. 

W.  EjfXBT  BABNES. 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF.— 

L  The  Name  of  the  Book. 

2.  The  condition  of  its  TtacL 

t.  lte  Content!  and  Arrangement. 

4.  lte  inner  Harmony  or  unity. 

6.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch  '  eownee.- 

8.  Character  and  Age  ot  the  component  elements. 

7.  Ita  Author. 

5.  Its  Spirit  and  ita  place  in  the  history  of  revelation. 
Literature. 

1.  The  Name  of  thb  Book.  —  The  seventh 
component  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  is  named 
Book  of  Judges  (o-gqW  x>P)  in  the  oldest  sources 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  (cf.  the  Talmndio 
Tract  Baba  bathra  14b,  edited  separately  by  Marx- 
Dai  man  in  '  Traditio  rabbinorum  vetemma  de 
librorum  veteris  testamenti  ordine  atque  origine,' 
1884,  p.  14).  The  same  expression  o-poW  isp  is 
found  in  the  Dikdikt  ha-ti'amim  of  Aharon  ben- 
Asher  (10th  cent.),  ed.  Baer  and  Strack,  p.  68. 
The  self-evident  term  'Book'  is  also  frequently 
dropped,  and  thus  the  simple  o*p*W  employed  (so 
the  usual  reading  in  above-cited  passage  from  the 
Talmud).  If  one  compares,  for  instance,  o*B£te>n 
(Ru  l1)  and  ol  Kptral  (Sir  46"),  it  is  remarkable  that 
ibe  article  is  dropped  before  DTpr/W  when  the  latter 
is  used  as  the  title  of  the  Book.  But  in  the  course 
of  transition  of  a  nomen  appellativum  to  the  force 
of  a  nomen  proprium,  the  article  was  frequently 
omitted  (for  analogies  see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  295, 
h-k).    The  Heb.  title  of  the  Book  was  either 

simply  transcribed  (cf.  e.g.  \j\  ^  in  Ephraem 
Syrus  [ace  to  Brockelmann,  Lex.  Syr.  383b]  and 
Xwperln  in  Origen  [acc.  to  Euseb.  HE  vi.  25]),  or 
it  might  be  translated  (cf.  e.g.  dayy&ni  in  the 
Peshifta,  or  Kptral,  e.g.  in  Melito  of  Sard  is  [acc. 
to  Euseb.  HE  iv.  28]),  or  (liber)  iudicum,  e.g.  in 
Hieronymus,  Prologus  galeatus  (=prcefatio  reg- 
norum). 

2.  Thb  Condition  of  the  Text.— The  history 
of  the  Text  of  a  literary  product  needs  above  all 
to  be  considered,  in  order  that  a  basis  may  thus  be 
laid  for  all  further  investigation.  In  the  case  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  this  rule  is  all  the  more  to  be 
observed  because  of  the  very  complicated  history 
of  its  text. 

(a)  The  Heb.  text,  as  one  finds  it,  notably  in  the 
editio  Baeriana  libri  Janice  et  iudicum  (1891),  in 
the  excellent  Biblia  hebraica  of  Ch.  D.  Ginsburg 
(1S94),  and  in  the  well-known  collections  of  various 
readings  by  Kennicott  and  de  Rossi,  is,  of  course, 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Targum,  the 
Peshit,ta,  and  the  Vulgate.* 

*  Felix  Perles (Analekten  tur  TextkriNk dee  A T,  1895)euggesta 
the  following  emendation*  on  the  text  of  Judges :  3™  (p.  86) 
luVljrjipn  'Privy/  of.  •postlcum'  of  Vulg.  ;  8*»>  (p.  83)  IBTfil ; 
6»(p.  91) M.  Lamberfa  conjectural  n~l]f?  dpq^  'to  Ave  doors 
(but  see  Konig's  Syntax,  1 830  m) ;  11«  (p.  61)  'rprjj,  but  It  Is 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  In  'PTTj  (ot  Hos  121,  Jer  £*>)  the 
1  was  not  distinctly  written,  and  that  '  has  thus  arisen  ;  12°  (p. 
SB)  from  '3*  which  was  meant  for  Vb;  may  have  arisen  p' ;  18" 
(p.  86)  ny  (of.  Konig's  Syntax,  |  886  k);  20W>  (p.  84)  'ipoo 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  21PDO. 


(J)  But  the  Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
is  an  extraordinarily  manifold  one.  This  is  already 
shown  by  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
variants  which  the  Alexandrian  (A)  and  the 
Vatican  (B)  MSS  of  the  LXX  present  in  this  book. 
For  instance,  in  llb  A  reads  ro>  xarayalor  ('MyfCi) 
and  wo\ep.ipco-ai  (sic)  iv  a0r<?  (S3),  but  B  has  roil 
xarojalovt  and  root  airroit.  Further,  in  1'  A  reads 
cat  raXe/i-fpu  (to  represent  the  plur.  nyq^j)  «V  r<f 
Xapcwaltf  ('tsflo),  but  B  has  col  rapara(<ipe6a  xpdi 
rain  xawaralom.  In  l*  the  respective  readings  con- 
front one  another,  AruVofe  (A ;  of.  the  plur.  nrx  of 
MT)  and  txofa*  (B).  In  1"  |oh  of  the  MT  is  re- 
produced in  A  by  xtvBtpbt,  but  in  B  by  yapfipds, 
which  last  is  the  reading  also  of  Jos.  Ant.  v.  u.  3. 
But  the  differences  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  are  above  all  brought  to  view  by 
de  lAgarde,  who,  in  his  Septuaginta-Studien  (Bd. 
i.  1892,  p.  Iff.)  places  side  by  side  all  the  most 
important  variants  occurring  in  the  first  five 
chapters  of  Jg.  His  judgment  is  completely  sub- 
stantiated by  the  thorough  investigations  of  G. 
Moore  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Judges, 
1895,  pp.  xliv-xlvi.  Budde  (Kurztr  Handcomm. 
z.  Richterbuch,  1897,  p.  xvi)  has  simply  reproduced 
Moore's  results.  For  instance,  in  V  the  MT  as 
well  as  AB  have  'seventy,'  but  L(ucian)  ipSop-fi- 
xorra  S6o  (so  Jos.  Ant.  V.  ii.  2,  Svoir  tal  </9oV)*o»ra,). * 
But,  e.g.,  in  8 10  both  AB  and  L  oiler  the  same 
reading,  15,000,  as  the  MT,  and  only  Josephus 
(Ant.  V.  vi.  5)  has  fiipiM  xal  iicraKurxiXtot.  Hence, 
in  spite  of  the  scepticism  of  A.  Mez  (die  Bibel  des 
Josephus,  1895,  p.  67)  it  is  quite  possible  that  n- 
was  read  as  n'  (id  =15  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Origen ;  cf.  Konig,  Einleit.  p.  90,  note  1).  Regard- 
ing the  two  main  branches  of  the  Greek  version  of 
Jg,  Moore  has  said  very  judiciously,  'It  would 
probably  be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  they  are 
independent ;  the  author  of  the  younger  of  them 
may  have  known  and  used  the  older'  (Judges, 
p.  xliv). 

(c)  Further,  A.  Mez  (die  Bibel  des  Josephus, 
1895,  pp.  11-18,66-61,  80f.)has  shown,  in  regard  to 
Jg,  that '  the  text  of  Josephus  belongs  to  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  the  historv  of  the  text  of  theOT.' 
For  in  the  case  of  Jg,  Josephus  follows  the  Lucianic 
text  (L)  not  in  the  same  high  degree  of  dependence 
as  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  (with  four  exceptions). 
In  Jg  the  bond  connecting  the  text  of  Josephus 
and  that  of  Lucian  is  weaker  and  in  many  passages 
even  broken.  For  instance,  in  l18  the  MT  has 
nyo  yrih  <r>p,  L  has  'Iw/34/3  rou  Kcwalou,  but  Jos.  (Ant. 
V.  ii.  3)  '\(8pov  toD  Hadiarlrov  irbyovot,  Muixrlws  yap 
jryaiiBpdt  (see  above  for  the  reading  of  B).  Again, 
e.g.,  the  expression  lS^i  in  1 18  is  reproduced  not 
only  in  AL,  out  also  in  B  by  iKk-npov6p.-nat»  (Itala, 
heredilavit),  hut  Jos.  v.  ii.  4  offers  rightly  elXov. 
Finally,  e.g.,  the  king  D;oy?h  tfa  (Jg  38)  is  called  in 
L  X.ov<ravptoa(u!i0,  in  AB  (by  an  easily  intelligible 
omission  of  the  n,  cf.  Ktfnig,  Lehrgebdude,  ii.  466) 
Xowopo-aflot/i,  and  in  Jos.  v.  iii.  2  Xovcapcdffov,  etc. 
What  right  Mez  has  to  say  in  reference  to  this, 
'  L  ist  corrigirt,'  we  cannot  see.  Still  this  in- 
vestigation has  confirmed  the  present  writer's  view 
(Einleit.  p.  114ff.)  that  the  traditional  Massoretic 
text  is  the  relatively  best  source  from  which  to 
ascertain  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
judgment  is  also  entirely  substantiated  by  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  text  of  Samuel  which  Lfthr 
has  carried  out  in  the  '  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Hdbch.'  on 
Samuel,  1898,  pp.  lxix  ff. 

3.  The  Contents  and  Arrangement  of  the 
Book. — (a)  The  book  begins  with  (a)  the  enuuiera- 

*  OL  the  same  variation  of  70  and  72  in  the  number  of  the 
nations  (1  Oh  l*-*> :  H+80+2e  =  70 ;  but  In  the  Clement.  Reeogn. 
U.  42  we  And  72) ;  also  in  the  number  of  the  disciples,  Lk  10', 
where  Codd.  BD,  etc.,  have  l$i»u.%n»wrn  >U.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT  came  to  be  rrducnl 
from  72  to  70. 
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tion  of  th»  districts  in  Palestine  which  at  the 
death  of  Joshna  had  not  yet  been  conquered,  and 
with  the  description  of  the  operations  undertaken 
by  several  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  part  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  complete  subjection  of  their  territory 
(l1"*). — (/J)  This  partial  failure  is  traced  to  the 
Divine  requital  of  Israel's  religious  disobedience, 
and  on  the  same  account  it  was  announced  that 
the  Canaanites  and  other  enemies  of  Israel  would 
continue  for  a  time  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, with  a  view  to  the  chastisement  and  the 
probation  of  Israel.  The  messenger  of  J",  men- 
tioned in  2l,  was  wrongly  identified  with  Phinehas 
(Jos  24°)  in  Jalkuf  Shim'ont,  vol.  ii.  ch.  40: 
irn  orae  *Sm  'n  -pho.— {y)  Once  more  it  is  told  how 
the  Israelites,  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  were 
guilty  of  religious  disloyalty.  The  author's  object 
was  to  explain  why  the  Israelites  suffered  repeated 
defeats  in  conflicts  also  with  the  surrounding 
nations  {&-3*,  see  below  4  6). 

(S)  The  history  of  the  individual  judges  is  re- 
lated. They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the 
tribe  which  suffered  most  from  the  particular 
oppression  at  the  time  (^-ld*1).— (a)  Othnfel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  first  came  upon  the  scene 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (37"u). 
03)  Ehud,  the  Beniamite  (3"-"),  broke  the  yoke  of 
the  neighbouring  Moabites  by  the  assassination  of 
their  king,  Eglon.  According  to  Nazir  23b  Ruth 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Eglon  :  ffoig  S»  na  mi 
3mo  i^a  Seder  Olam  rabba,  ch.  12  (ed.  Meyer, 
p.  34),  combines  Jg  2U  with  Ru  2""',  cf.  1  Ch  2U, 
Bu  4"fc. — {y)  Shamgar  (3*1)  smote  the  Philistines. 
— (J)  In  conjunction  with  Deborah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  the  hero  Barak,  of  the  northern  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  defeated  the  Canaanites,  who  had  again 
assembled  a  strong  force  in  the  north  of  Canaan 
(4,-6*1).  Sisera,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  was  slain  by  the  woman  Joel.  Many  of 
the  Talmndists  took  offence  at  the  words  '  between 
(AV  at)  her  feet  (n'J'fi  pj)  he  bowed'  {Jebamoth 
103»k,  Ifazir  23"),  but  other  Talmudists,  appealing 
to  Gn  31n*b,  rightly  found  in  the  expression  '  be- 
tween her  feet  'nothing  to  the  discredit  of  Jael.— 
(«)  Gideon,  of  the  town  of  '  Ophrah  in  Ephraim '  (?), 
expelled  the  Midianites  ana  reigned  for  long  in 
peace  (BMJ™ ;  of.  Tetei>y,  it  ipinjvtfercu  TtipaHiptw. 
'apart  yip,  k.t.\.,  8»,— Philo  1.  424,  ed.  Mangey). 
But  his  son  Abimelech,  who  seized  the  reins  of 
power  in  Shechem,  was  speedily  overcome  {&•").— 
(f)  Tola,  a  man  of  Issachar,  defended  Israel  (10"  ). 
— (ij)  After  him  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  judged  Israel 
(10*-»).— (ff)  Jephthah,  the  Gileadite,  smote  the 
children  of  Ammon  (HMfiT).— <i)  Ibzan,  of  Beth- 
lehem, judged  Israel  (l^1*) :  of.  Baba  bathra  91* : 
lya  m  pan  < Ibzan  is  Boas'  (Ru  21).— («)  Eton,  a 
Zebnlunite  {IV-),  and  (X)  'Abdon,  of  Pirathon  in 
Ephraim,  judged  Israel  (12"-").  At  last  (m)  Sainton 
'  began  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines'  (13°b),  and  judged  Israel  twenty  years 
(W-ieiJ.f  It  is  only  up  to  this  point  that  Jg 
gives  a  continuous  series  of  narratives.  This  was 
already  noted  in  the  DikdAki  of  Aharon  ben-Asher, 
for  in  §70 it  is  said,  'The  Book  of  Judges  (extends) 
from  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  to  the  death  of 
Samson,  the  son  of  Manoah,  the  Danite'  (S»rinyo 
•in  niio  p  nree>  rrif  ip  up  ja). 

(c)  The  last  five  chapters  of  Jg  do  not  continue 
the  preceding  history,  Dut  add  two  episodes  to  it. 

•  San/udrin  106»  trmti  |a>  mn  o-nvtn  lna  'Cuahan- 
riahathalm  iaLaban  the  Aramaan.'ta.  he  was  of  the  descendants 
of  I*ban. 


t  In  '  Philonis  fine  preparations  in  Sampson  or»tio  ■  (PhUonU 
— T,  ed.  Up*.  1880,  rot  viL  pp.  861-878)  It  1*  aaid,  'Sampson 
aumpait  ad  monitranda  opera  magna'  (|  12),  but  also 


Optra, 
vires  ■ 

'qmim,  a  gnrgite  luxurin  raptua,  Uluviem  paeaua  fuerlt  lnque 
abyesum  Immereus  cupidlnis,  non  ampllua  compoa  erat  suraum 
atpldendl,  aed  to  toe  volaptat!  dedltue,  ut  remm  diceret, 
tanquam  a  radios,  a  mullere  ooaotue  fait'  (|  1). 


(a)  The  first  episode  is  as  follows:  a  part  of  tna 
tribe  of  Dan  wandered  from  south-western  Canaan 
to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  There  they  con- 
quered the  town  of  Laish,  and  called  it,  after  the 
name  of  their  tribe,  Dan.  In  this  town  they  estab- 
lished as  priest  a  Levite  from  Mt.  Ephraim,  whom 
they  had  persuaded  to  accompany  them  (17M8*1). 
03)  The  second  episode  tells  how  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeah  which  belonged  to  Benjamin  (204)  abused 
to  death  the  concubine  of  a  Levite  (19*),  and  how 
all  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  punished  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  miscreants 
of  Gibeah  f  lQ^l"). 

The  Book  of  Judges  does  not  state  precisely  at 
what  parts  of  the  period  of  the  judges  these  two 
episodes  happened.  The  first  episode  is  certainly 
assigned  to  a  time  when  there  had  not  fallen  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Danites  anything  as  a  possession 
(18lb),  i.e.  they  had  been  unable  to  make  them- 
selves real  masters  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
them  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Canaan  (Jos  19*"*, 
Ezk  48lb) — even  Budde  (on  Jg  18lb)  regards  this  as 
not  mere  theory.  But  it  is  uncertain  how  long 
after  Joshua's  death  the  oppressions  (IM  10""  14*) 
continued  which  prevented  the  tribe  of  the  Danites 
from  completely  conquering  their  territory.  In 
any  case,  neither  in  l*"-  nor  elsewhere  is  it  implied 
that '  the  southern  Dan  never  dwelt  by  the  sea,  not 
to  speak  of  itself  having  possessed  ships'  (Budde 
on  Jg  6"),  and  this  southern  Dan  was  nearer  to  the 
ships  than  the  northern.  Nevertheless  the  date  of 
the  history  narrated  in  chs.  17  f.  can  be  limited. 
For  according  to  18™  it  was  a  grandson  of  Moses 
that  was  pnest  in  the  city  of  Dan,  n^o  being 
indicated  as  the  original  reading  through  the  N4n 
suspensum  of  nfjp  (cf.  the  TaJmndio  statements 
and  the  discussion  with  L.  Blau  in  Konig's 
Einleitung,  pp.  34,  841).  It  is  thus  intelligible 
how  the  oldest  author  who  outside  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
has  described  the  period  of  the  judges,*  namely 
Josephus,  has  inserted  the  two  episodes  immedi- 
ately after  the  narratives  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Jg.  He  further  transposes  the  order  of  the  two 
narratives,  introducing  {Ant.  v.  ii.  8-12)  the  con- 
tents of  chs.  19-21  as  an  illustration  of  a  <rrdoii 
Stirf),  and  with  the  words  S/ma  Si  rotfroti  raBetr  mi 
tV  Lavlrm  avrifa  <pv\jr,  he  appends  {Ant.  v.  iii.  1) 
the  history  contained  in  chs.  17  f.  Seder  olam 
rabba  (ch.  12)  says,  '«  na-o  Sr  iSoe  irn  o'npsn  ina  "0*3 
njnia  r&'n  ram  mat,  i.e.  '  in  the  days  of  Cushan- 
rishathaim  was  the  graven  image  of  Micah,  etc 
(cf.  18*°),  and  in  his  days  was  a  concubine  in. 
Gibeah.'  Moore  (on  chs.  17  f.)  also  says  rightly 
that  the  migration  may  be  assigned  to  a  time  not 
very  long  after  the  Israelite  invasion  of  Canaan. 
Are  we  now  perhaps  to  suppose  that  the  two 
episodes  stood  originally  after  the  first  chapter  T 
This  is  not  likely.  For  in  that  case  we  should  not 
expect  to  read, '  in  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes'  (17*  181 191  21*).  At  all  events 
it  is  not  without  a  special  aim  that  the  two  narra- 
tives are  placed  at  the  end  of  Jg.  They  are 
intended  to  show  the  negative  results  which  during 
the  period  of  the  judges  snowed  themselves  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  morals. 

Referring  again  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Bk. 
of  Jg,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ancient  division 
of  the  Massoretic  sections  (Baer,  Josua  et  Jud. 
p.  126).  These  are  fourteen,  and  they  begin  with 
the  following  verses  of  the  book :  l1  2»  (napn)  3** 

*  '  The  daye  of  the  Judgee'  are  mentioned  in  Ru  V,  but  passed 
over  in  alienee  between  1  Ch  V*  and  101,  and  ben-Siracbt  only 
allualon  to  them  la  in  the  two  verses  Sir  46"',  Of.  the  worda 
of  Juitin  (But.  xxrn.  U.  7):  'Post  Moaen  etiam  Ulna  due 
Arnaa,  aacerdoa  aacria  JigyptUa,  moz  rex  oreatur,  eemperque 
exmde  hlo  moaapad  Jucubos  tuit,  at  eoadem  reges  at  aaoerdotea 
haberent,  quorum  lnatttla  religions  permlxta  lncredlbile  quat  turn 
ooaluere." 
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(lintn)  (P  71 8*  (*n  pim  *3i)  8'  ffn)  101  (-n  opn)  lla 
nw  "lasn)  14*  ('*  fietoe*  tti)  16*  (•»  w»)  18'  (•»  w^i) 
19"  (*«n  twn),  and  with  20"  (•»  i^Kih).  It  will  be 
observed  that  several  of  these  beginnings  (e.g.  14l 
instead  of  13')  are  not  without  much  interest. 

4.  Thb  Inner  Harmony,  or  the  Unity  op 
tee  Book. — (a)  In  1'  it  is  recorded  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Jerusalem ;  but 
according  to  1"  this  city  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Benjamites,  and  by  no  means  can  we  agree  that 
'  doubtless  the  author  wrote  Judah'  (Moore,  ad  loe. ). 
For,  since  at  a  later  period  the  Judahite  David 
conquered  the  city  of  the  Jebusites  (2  8  &*"■),  and 
since,  after  the  so-called  disruption  of  the  kingdom, 
Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  it  was  natural  to  reckon  Jerusalem  to  the 
territory  of  the  Judahite*.  Hence  there  must 
have  been  a  reliable  tradition  that  Jerus.  originally 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Benjamites,  else  it 
would  not  have  been  in  Jg  ln  assigned  to  Benjamin 
(this  also  against  Budde,  ad  loe.).  Further,  it  is 
quite  an  unwarranted  assertion  that  in  1M  on 
account  of  its  difference  of  form  '  the  continuation 
of  the  Dan  history  is  to  be  found,  whose  beginning 
was  still  read  by  Josephus '  (Mez,  I.e.  p.  11).  That 
is  to  say,  Josephus  makes  the  remark,  Xwarauu 
.  .  .  r%%  'loi'Stx  <pv\r)s,  r^K  '  kaniXwa.  cat  'Aotdpawo 
Tra.fXGirA.aa.rro  dXXat  re  xoXXAt  rtir  tr  T<f  rttlif  Kal 
AaWrat  tls  to  toot  T)yiyKaaay  avfjupvytU  (Ant.  V.  hi.  1). 
But  Mez  has  not  noticed  that  the  ip/iara.  and  the 
reStor,  k.t.X.,  previously  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
point  to  lMb  as  the  source  of  his  words  quoted 
above. 

(6)  The  two  sections  l1-0*  and  2*"-  were  not 
written  by  one  author  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
work.  For  l1  begins  by  mentioning  the  death  of 
Joshua,  but  2*  mentions  something  that  happened 
while  he  was  still  alive,  nhtfy  (koX  ^ariaTtiKer ; 
Hieron  'dimisit  ergo')  referring  in  its  present 
context  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  2*. 
Neither  can  we  say  with  P.  Cassel,  ad  loe.,  that  the 
author  meant  to  '  quote '  the  words  of  Jos  24*,  nor 
is  the  imperf.  consec.  meant  as  a  plusquam  perfect 
(Keil,  ad  loe.).  (See  a  discussion  of  ail  the  analo- 
gous instances  in  Konig's  Syntax,  §  142).  Hence, 
not  the  original  sense  of  the  passage  2s"-  but  only 
its  present  position  may  be  explained  as  follows : 
the  first  section  (IMP)  is  meant  to  show  why  the 
internal  enemies  of  Israel  continued  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  the  second  to  explain  why 
Israel  during  the  same  period  was  beaten  by  foreign 
foes.  This  intention  of  the  section  Vs-  appears  to 
reveal  itself  especially  in  the  expressions  employed 
in  214<r-  (cf.  3»).  It  is  not  till  3»  that  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
returns  to  the  mention  of  internal  foes  of  Israel,  on 
whose  account  no  shdphi(tm  were  raised  up  (21S). 
Hence  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
new  section  begins  with  3°  and  not  with  3'  as  is 
now  generally  assumed.  Further,  210  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  3*  (lu,  Jos  15"),  if  Kenaz  was 
the  brother  of  Caleb ;  and  this  is  not  only  possible 
but  even  almost  probable,  because  in  lu  'the 
younger,'  etc.,  stands  nearer  to  'brother'  and 
'  Kenaz'  than  to  'Othniel.'  If  so,  Othniel  was  a 
nephew  of  Caleb  and  did  not  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion of  Joshua  ;  and  the  Keriafot  <r<yta  which  is  read 
in  Jos.  Ant.  V.  iii.  3  (ed.  Niese)  is  not '  the  earliest 
of  all  the  ingenious  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  3*  with  210'  (Mez,  I.e.  p.  12). 

(c)  There  are  irreconcilable  differences,  too,  within 
the  history  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  For  in  4*  there 
is  mention  only  of  '  the  king  of  Canaan,'  but  in  5" 
of  '  kings  of  Canaan.'  Further,  according  to  4*- 10 
Barak  collected  his  army  only  from  the  two  tribes 
of  Naphtali  and  Zebufun,  but  according  to  514ff- 
warriors  joined  him  also  from  the  tribes  of  Eph- 
raim,  Benjamin,  etc  On  the  other  hand,  the  sleep 
of  Sisera  (4n)  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be 


presupposed  also  in  6"  (cf.  w.*b- "»),  and  its 
express  mention  seems  to  be  omitted  merely  owing 
to  poetic  brevity.  Otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
probable that  a  woman  should  have  slain  the 
warrior.  Budde  says,  of  course,  that  '  S*1  shows 
that  Sisera  was  struck  while  standing ' ;  but  this 
interpretation  overlooks  the  words,  'where  he 
bowed  there  he  fell '  {&"*#). 

(d)  *  used  as  the  relative  is  read  only  in  S1  6" 
7"  8s*,  and  in  the  last  three  passages  cannot  be 
regarded  as  interpolated  (Giesebrecht,  ZATW, 
Bd.  i.  280;  see  all  the  instances  of  this  if  in 
Konig's  Lehrgebaude,  ii.  322). 

(e)  The  same  author  would  not  have  written 
both  the  introductions  to  the  narrative  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Ammonites,  contained  in  101M' 
and  ll*. 

(/)  In  ch.  14  a  great  many  very  important  points 
are  passed  over  in  silence  of  the  most  unnatural 
kind,  if  all  the  elements  of  the  text  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  in  their  original  form.  For  instance, 
after  v.M-  the  statement  would  be  wanting  that 
this  journey  of  Samson  did  not  lead  to  the  marriage 
intended  (a?np^,  v.**),  and  that  the  father  of  Samson 
bad  got  over  his  initial  repugnance  to  a  Philistine 
daughter-in-law.  Probably,  then,  it  is  a  later 
addition  that  the  parents  of  Samson  were  present 
at  his  marriage.  Josephus  also  relates  that 
Samson  presented  the  honey  to  the  Philistine 
maid,  and  not  that  he  shared  it  with  his  parents 

(in 

(g)  Like  a  so-called  red  thread  there  runs  through 
chs.  2-16  a  series  of  passages  in  which  the  constant 
interchange  is  described  between  Israel's  religious 
and  moral  lapses  and  her  punishment,  between 
Israel's  repentance  and  God  s  help ;  cf.  especially 
2n-i»  37.     4i-»  6i  gn-»  xo^m  13J. 

(A)  Also  the  two  episodes  which  close  the  book 
(chs.  17-21)  have  their  peculiar  character  (e.g.  the 
formula '  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,' 
etc.,  17*  18'  191  21*),  and  these  two  narratives  also 
are  wanting  in  a  complete  inward  unity.  For  if 
I7101.  igi;t  2i»  i»  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same 
author,  they  would  contain  unnatural  repetitions. 

5.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch  '  Sources.'— 
The  question  of  the  unity  of  the  book  as  well  as 
that  of  its  date,  depends  upon  the  relation  of  Jg  to 
the  different  strata  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Hence  it  will  be  of  advantage  for  the  following 
investigation,  if  we  first  of  all  make  an  attempt  to 
fix  this  relation.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Pentateuch  there  are  four  main  strata  to  be 
distinguished :  the  Jahwistic  (J  ;  On  24b-3*1  etc.), 
the  Elohistic  (E;  Gn  20,  etc),  the  Deuteronomic 
D),  and  the  Esoteric-Priestly  (P;  Gn  P-24*  etc.;) 
cf.  KOnig,  Einleitung,  p.  188  ff.) ;  and  there  is  the 
possibility  in  abstracto  that  these  four  works  con- 
tinued the  post- Mosaic  history  of  Israel.  But 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  four  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch  continue  to  flow  also  into  the  extant 
Bk.  of  Jg,  can  be  established  only  by  positive 
proofs.  This  proof  is  all  the  more  necessary  in 
view  of  the  impossibility  of  making  true  progress 
in  critical  science  if  a  number  of  results  are  assumed 
as  already  proved,  and  one  makes  it  his  main 
object  always  to  pile  up  higher  storeys  on  the 
building  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Besides,  the  relation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  to 
the  'sources'  of  the  Pentateuch  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  are  differently  answered  even  by 
decided  friends  of  criticism. 

(a)  Is  the  Jahwistic  stratum  (J)  of  the  Pent,  con- 
tinued in  Jg  ?  To  begin  with,  the  first  chapter  of 
Jg  has  points  of  contact  in  several  passages  with 
expressions  contained  in  the  preceding  book  of  th« 
OT.    For  instance,  Jos  15'4"1"  is  substantially  iden 

*  Ant.  T.  vUL  6 :  Km  itixi/um  Tfm  hHjth  mfm,  «w  tail 
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tical  with  Jg  l10""  ;  Jos  15u  resembles  Jg  1" ;  Jos 
15"*  is  substantially  the  same  as  Jg  1M ;  Jos  17M'U 
(cf.  Nu  32s"-*"-)  resembles  Jg  l'/7t ;  and  Jos  16w  is 
substantially  the  same  as  Jg  Is.  The  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  is  that  these  postscripts  in  both 
books  are  drawn  from  a  common  source  of  earlier 
origin,  and  this  judgment  is  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing observations :  (a)  The  two  series  of  passages  in 
Jos  and  Jg  are  in  only  a  very  few  instances  actually 
identical.  (0)  In  particular  the  tradition  (Jg  l2*) 
that  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  ideal  sphere  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  to  be  considered  the  older,  in 
opposition  to  the  note  (Joe  IS",  Jg  1*)  that  J  eras, 
was  the  object  of  an  attack  by  Judah.  See  above, 
4 a ;  and  cf.  the  mdt  ('  land '  or ' district ')  or  m&t&t 
of  UruscUim  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  {Keilinsch. 
Bibliothek,  Bd.  v.  180*-  ■  181*  183"  186"-).  (?)  The 
ancisnt  source  from  which  the  identic*!  sentences 
in  tie  two  series  of  passages  named  are  drawn,  was 
not  the  Jahwistie  For  these  sentences  contain  a 
somewhat  artlessly  connected  series  of  facts,  and 
do  not  possess  the  life  and  the  variety  of  colouring 
which  mark  the  Jahwistie  style  (cf.  Gn  18  f.,  24, 
etc.).  (J)  Precisely  in  the  passage,  Jos  1514~" 
(substantially  =  Jg  l10~u),  which  in  some  measure 
shows  the  lifelike  style  of  the  J  ah  wist,  there  is  a 
deviation  from  Gn  24M.  In  the  latter  the  rapid 
descent  from  the  beast  ridden  is  expressed  by 
wattippol  (AV  'she  lighted  off'),  but  in  Jos  166 
and  Jg  l14  by  vxUtifnah  (AV  '  she  lighted  [from] 
off'),  and  this  verb  t&nah  occurs  nowhere  else  bat 
in  Jg  4U.  If  one  takes  all  this  into  account,  it 
will  be  found  what  degree  of  certainty  attaches 
to  the  position  of  Budde,  who  in  the  Kurter 
Bdcomm.,  1898,  p.  xxii,  without  positive  argu- 
ment, assigns  to  the  Jahwistie  work  the  following : 
Jg  l>a#>>. «.  »-7.  a.  a  no.  »>.  n-18.  so.  it.       Kst_  Again, 

the  view  that  the  passages  in  question  in  the  Bk. 
of  Jos  are  borrowed  from  Jg  1  (Bertbean,  Com- 
mentar*,  pp.  3,  37  f.,  42)  is,  in  the  first  place, 
unnecessary.  For  the  circumstance  that  those 
passages  in  Jos  have  an  '  inorganic '  position  in 
their  context  is  explained  as  well  by  the  view 
contended  for  above,  that  a  common  source  of 
older  origin  is  used  in  both  books.  But  the  view 
of  Berthean  labours  under  at  least  one  positive 
difficulty.  In  Jos  13"  we  find  the  same  formula 
used,  and  yet  this  remark  is  not  drawn  from  Jg  I. 

To  the  Jahwistie  source  Budde  (p.  xxii)  would 
attribute  also,  e.g.,  6ub  and  llu,  although  in  these 
sentences  the  expression  gibbor  haytl  (AV  'a 
mighty  man  of  valour')  is  read.  This  expression 
is  uniformly  avoided  in  the  Pent.  (cf.  the  simple 
gibb6r  in  Gn  64  10"- 1),  but  it  meets  us  in  Jos  1" 
6"  8*  10',  Jg  6U  ll1  etc.  (cf.  Konig,  Syntax, 
§  267d).  Winckler  ( Untersuchungen  tur  altorient. 
Getchichte,  1893-1897)  speaks  of  the  « Quellen-Zu- 
sammensetzung  der  Gideon-Erzahlungen '  ( pp.  42  tf. ), 
and  finds,  e.g.,  7*",4and 71*-8*  irreconcilable,  because 
it  is  impossible  that  Gideon  could  have  played 
the  spy  upon  the  Midianites  (7***)  and  yet  have 
attacked  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
watch  (7W).  But  all  that  is  related  in  7**  might 
take  place  in  a  matter  of  four  hours.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  that  Winckler  adds  (p.  49), 
'  Having  thus  to  assume  two  different  sources  for 
the  two  narratives,  it  is  most  natural  (1)  to  find 
in  these  E  and  J.'  He  thinks  this  suggestion  is 
commended  by  the  use  in  7"  of  o-nSgn  '  the  God.' 
But  he  has  not  observed  that  in  7"b  it  is  the  words 
of  a  Midianite  that  are  reported.  —  The  three 
passages  in  which  «*  is  used  as  the  relative  (6nb 
7ub  8*")— a  notable  idiom  of  the  history  of  Gideon 
—Budde  (p.  xxii)  assigns  thus,  to  J  8",  to  E  6"b, 
to  R1*  7"  (see  below),  only  in  the  notes  to  the 
first  two  passages  he  sets  these  also  down,  on 
account  of  the  e>,  as  additions  of  a  glossator.  Also 
11*  belongs,  according  to  Budde,  to  J,  and  yet  the 


concept  of  '  assemble  themselves'  is  expressed  only 
in  this  passage  by  osSnn ;  cf.  isoto,  etc.,  Gn  29*  34" 
(both  these  passages  are  assigned  to  J  also  in 
Kautzsch's  AT),  Ex  32*  (J  also  according  to 
Ryssel,  Ex-Lv,  1897,  p.  370).  Further,  IS™  in 
from  J,  according  to  Budde  (pp.  xxii,  92).  But 
in  those  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are 
attributed  to  J,  is  used  before  the  objects 
enumerated,  Gn  9°  19'  (27»)  34*,  Ex  4»  etc.  (sea 
Konig,  Syntax,  §  311c),  but  o:#  before  such  ob- 

J'ects  is  found  nowhere  but  in  Ex  251**,  Dt  17*, 
os  21  6",  Jg  ll"-*  16u  etc.  (see  I.e.). 
(6)  Can  the  Elohistic  stratum  (E)  of  the  Pent, 
be  traced  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  ?  Budde  has,  to  begin 
with,  assigned  2*,*t  to  E  (also  27  is = Jos  24",  but 
as  a  whole  it  is  ascribed  by  Budde  [p.  21]  to  the 
Dent,  redactor).  This  is  correct  in  so  far  as  the 
verses  named  are  substantially  identical  with 
Jos  24*"*°,  and  that  Joe  24  has  indeed  marks  of 
the  source  E  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  present 
writer  in  bis  Einleitung  (pp.  203  f.,  248).  The 
words  of  Jg  2*~*  attach  themselves  to  the  Elohistic 
narrative  of  Joshua's  end.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  Elohistic  source  has  also  supplied  other 
elements  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg.  Budde  attributes  to 
this  source,  e.g.,  44"",  appealing  (p.  33)  to 
nv'3}  (44 ;  see  the  analogous  expressions  in  Konip's 
Syntax,  §  306  o),  etc    But  he  himself  adds  the 

i'udicious  remark  that  he  does  not  feel  certain  of 
lis  inference.  At  all  events  the  use  of  in  4* 
(where  AV  offers  rightly  'draw')  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  evidence.  For  even  yf  Ex  12"  could  be 
certainly  put  down  to  E,  the  o<;yo  of  Jg  514  (active, 
'  grasping  the  staff  [of  the  commander] ' — Konig, 
Syntax,  §  212h  ex. ;  LXX  (Kitorrn ;  Targ.  and  Peso, 
pans,  scribentesl)  would  have  been  a  source  nearer 
to  hand  for  4*.  Further,  Budde  assigns  20"*  to 
E,  but  not  v.*Tb  in  spite  of  the  nfo,  which  is  found 
also  in  Job  21**.  To  an  author  denominated  E* 
he  ascribes  Jg  67-10.  But,  e.g.,  nVik  (6')  is  found, 
not  only  in  Gn  (Samarit.  20*)  21"-*  26",  Ex  18', 
Nu  12>  13*  Jos  14*,  but  also  in  Jer  3*.  Here 
then  identity  of  expression  does  not  prove  iden- 
tity of  authors. 

(c)  Is  a  successor  of  the  Deuteronomic  author 
who,  e.g.,  wrote  Dt  lu--4**  etc.  (see  Konig's  Ein- 
leitung, pp.  212-214)  to  be  admitted  also  for  the 
Bk.  of  Jg?  The  passages  which  repeatedly  refer 
to  Israel's  disloyalty  and  Jahweh's  anger,  Israel's 
repentance  and  Jahweh's  help  (2ll-»  t  '*  41-*  6* 
8*»  10*-'*  13"),  have  points  of  contact  with  the 
passages  that  are  attributed  with  probability  tn  the 
Deut.  author,  not  only  in  their  religious  ana  moral 
tendency,  but  even  in  their  form.  For  the  verb 
o-yjn  ('to  provoke  of  tvx')  is  found  with  God  as 
the  object  only  in  Dt  4*  (fu)  31*  (32'«-»),  Jg  2U, 
and  the  verb  VP  ('to  sell '=* deliver')  is  read  in 
Dt  28"  (morei)  32",  Jg  2"  (3«)  4*-»  1C.  But  the 
same  use  of  o-prn  meets  us  also  in  1  K  14"  IS" 
16*- »•«•«••»  21*  22*4,  2  K  17u-n  21*  23*.  Is  65*, 
Jer  718L  8»  11"  25»-  32»«  **  44*-»,  Ezk  8"  16* 
Ps  78"  106*  2  Ch  28*  33*  34*  (||  1  K  22",  2  K  17" 
22").  Here  again,  then,  this  use  of  the  verb 
o'vj.i  is  no  guarantee  of  the  identity  of  the 
author  of  Dt  4*  etc  with  the  author  of  Jg 
21S.  (Compare  here  the  words  of  C.  Niebuhr 
[Studien  u.  Bemerkungen  z.  Gesch.  d.  alien  Orients, 
1894,  p.  1],  'Die  wirkliche  Nothwendigkeit  einer 
sachlichen  Unterscheidung  von  Dt  and  D  (oder 
gar  D1  and  D*)  vermogen  wir  bisher  nicht  nach- 
zuempfinden '). 

(d)  To  an  Rp,  ».«.  a  redactor  having  affinities 
with  the  priestly  stratum  of  the  Pent.,  Budde 
(p.  xxii)  assigns  the  following  passages  in  Jg: 

]U*  2"  7>-**-  «■  14*-  +  "  gl0»£b.  Slb£.  '.ffa^b  (I0-JS)  g»b-l*»(t) 

j0i-»  n»b.i  i2Tb(!),,"u  16nb  20" (!)•*(?)•  ******  *•*• 

t  By  an  asterisk  Budde  means  to  Indicate  that  re  regards  tot 
passage  in  question  as  having  been  worked  over. 
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a.  n,.  a.  «b-»  21to(S.  Mb.  U.3-J0.,  But  regarding  l1*"  he 
remarks  merely  that  the  words  'after  the  death  of 
Joshua'  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  2°*-.  Yet 
this  does  not  prove  that  these  words  are  due  to 
a  redactor  (K').  As  little  certainty  appears  to 
attach  to  the  attributing  of  2"  to  this  source. 
For  p  'Hf  ift  *  they  did  not  so,'  reminds  us  not  only 
'strongly  of  P'  (namely  Gn  6ffl  etc.),  but  one  may 
compare  also  Gn  29*  42»-as  45a,  Ex  7«  etc.,  1  K 
20",  2  K  15",  Jer  39u  42»,  Zee  V,  Neh  8"  Fur- 
ther, on  7***  Budde  remarks  (p.  58)  that  TW  'try' 
(Jg  74),  comes  into  use  for  the  first  time  from 
Jer  9*  onwards,  and  that  the  suffixless  "is?  (7*) 
has  parallels  only  in  Ex  26'  36'  (this  last  should 
be  "),  Zee  12"-".  But  in  Jg  7*  it  is  not  the  usual 
idea  'alone*  {wins)  that  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
but  the  stronger  idea  of  'apart'  (LXX  rard  /tdrat, 
Hieron.  seorrum).  Again,  7U,  which  contains  t> 
used  for  the  relative,  is  ascribed  by  Budde  to  Rp, 
but  in  the  Pent,  stratum  P  this  tf  is  not  found. 

One  might  continue  to  criticise  the  views  of 
Budda  (cfT  once  more  KOnig's  Einleitung,  pp. 
253  f.).*  But  we  cease  to  test  these  in  detail, 
and  add  merely  a  general  remark.  Budde  says 
(p.  xiv)  that  by  J  and  E  he  understands,  not 
persons,  but  schools. t  But  this  was  not  the  sense 
originally  intended  by  the  terms'  J  and  E,  and  the 
earlier  meaning  is  not  quite  obsolete  even  with 
Budde.  For  he  speaks  still  of  the  '  Zeitalter  der 
Quellen  J  and  E,'  and  places  these  sources  in 
relation  to  the  Hexateuch  (p.  xii).  But  according 
to  his  new  view  one  ought  to  speak  in  the  plural 
of  «JV  and  'E's,'  and  no  longer  of  «J'  or  ' E' 
(Budde,  p.  xiii),  as  if  there  were  only  'the'  Jah- 
wistj  we  should  say  'a*  J(ahwist),  etc.  But  far 
more  important  is  the  circumstance  that  upon 
the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  Jahwists  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  the  family  likeness  is  very  seriously 
increased.  Who  has  fixed  the  character  of  each 
J,  and  who  can  determine  it?  Then,  indeed,  is 
there  a  danger  that  such  a  J  is  an  imaginary 
quantity,  and  that  one  still  speaks  of  J  but  no 
longer  hat  him.  In  any  case  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer  is  to  the  following  effect.  Since 
the  different  sources  from  which,  according  to 
No.  4  of  this  article,  the  present  Book  of  Judges 
is  drawn,  cannot  be  with  certainty  identified  with 
the  main  strata  of  the  Pentateuch,  nothing  results 
from  the  relation  of  Jg  to  these  regarding  the  age 
of  the  materials  of  which  Jg  appears  to  be  com- 
posed, or  regarding  the  date  of  the  book  itself. 

6.  The  Character  and  Age  or  the  SotmcES 
of  the  Book  or  Judges. — (a)  If  any  one  of  the 
components  of  the  present  Bk.  of  Jg  is  an  inde- 
pendent whole,  ana  reveals  itself  as  a  source,  it 
is  the  Poem  in  which  the  victory  over  Sisera  is 
celebrated  (Jg  5).  Its  verses  go  tumbling  on, 
foaming  like  the  waves  of  the  Kishon  (521),  upon 
whose  banks  that  victory  was  gained.  Like  the 
gallop  of  war-horses  (5a)  ring  the  anaphora 
(w.»b-7b- the  epizeuxis  ('»■  *">),  and  the 
symploke  f*-»*»b,  cf.  u**fi-**mfi)  in  this  poem,  towards 
removing  whose  difficulties  the  present  writer  has 
contributed  his  part,  he  trusts  not  quite  unsuc- 
cessfully in  his  Syntax  (cf.  p.  645).  This  song 
gives  so  detailed  (vv.>•M»•M-I»•,*)  and  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  historical  situation  (w.******) 
which  is  commemorated  in  it,  that  it  must  have 
been  born  of  that  situation,  even  if  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us  quite  intact.  This  is  the  judg 
*  W.  Frankenberg  (die  Competition  del  dmUrunom.  Richter- 
bucket,  1895,  p.  1)  remarks, 1 A  deeper  Insight  into  the  original 
contents  and  the  historical  origin  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  convince  one  of  the  futility  of  the  attempts  that 
are  ever  being  made  afresh  to  build  a  literary  bridge  between 
the  Hexateuch  and  our  Bk.  of  Jg,  and  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Hex.  in  the  latter.' 

\  'J  und  E  sind  mir  durchaus  nicht  Personen,  sondern 
unifaaseude,  nebeu  einander  herlaufende  schriftstelleriache 
Schulen.' 


ment  rightly  passed  upon  it  even  by  su.h  free 
critics  as,  e.g.,  Th.  Noldeke  (Untersuch.  z.  Kritik 
d.  AT,  p.  181),  H.  Steiner  (die  Heb.  Poesie,  1873, 

i.  24),  Ed.  Meyer  {Gesch.  d.  Alterthums,  i.  §  167), 
1.  Stade  (Gesch.  1st.  i.  49),  Aug.  Miiller  (in  Konigs- 

berger  Studien,  1887,  p.  7),  E.  Kenan  (Hist,  du 
peuple  dlsraU,  i.  136),  J.  Wellhausen  (Comp.  d. 
Hex.  p.  23),  H.  Cornill  (Einleitung,  §  16,  3),  G. 
Moore  (Judges,  p.  132  f. ),  J.  Marquart  (Funda- 
mente,  etc.,  1896,  p.  2),  K.  Budde  (Comm.  p.  39), 
Ch.  Piepenbring  (Hist,  du  peuple  d1  Israel,  1898, 
p.  85 :  '  ce  vieux  cantique '). 

Nor  can  this  judgment  be  shattered  by  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  forward  by  L. 
Seinecke  (Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  L  243-245). 
Neither  (a)  are  the  political  presuppositions  of 
the  Song  wanting  in  historical  reality,  nor  do  (fi) 
its  form  or  (7)  its  contents  render  a  high  antiquity 
impossible  for  it.  For  (o)  even  if  the  northern 
Canaanites  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
(see  below,  8  a,  on  Jos  ll""14),  their  strength  might 
have  recovered  itself,  (/9)  The  use  of  v  for  the 
relative  (57)  has  analogies  in  OT  passages  of  a 
more  northern  Palestine  origin  (see  further,  6  d). 
The  plur.  ending  -in  (510)  may  have  the  same 
origin,  or  it  may  be  an  element  in  the  poetical 
dialect  as  in  Pr  31*  etc.  (see  Konig,  Lehrgebdude, 

ii.  434).  To  the  same  category  belong  also  njp 
(5U:  (!) 'im  Wechselgesang  vortragen,  '  repeat,' 
'relate  ;  cf.  the  Aram.  •«  in  the  Targ.  on  Ps  9U 
etc.,  and  the  Assyr.  Sunnu,  'communicate'  (Del. 
Assyr.  Worterb.  1896,  p.  674*).  (7)  The  heights 
of  Seir  (54),  which  lay  north  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  are  named  as  the  starting-point  of  Jahweh 
who  manifested  Himself  on  Sinai  (v.*).  This 
tallies  with  the  ancient  conception  that  the  seat 
of  the  gods  was  in  the  northern  region  of  the 
earth,  Lv  1"  4M  etc,  Is  14"  (Jer  1M),  Ezk  l4  (28"), 
Ps  48*  (133'),  cf.  Job  267.  This  theophany  is  also 
intended  as  a  past  one.  For  the  temporal  sphere 
of  an  infin.  depends  upon  its  context  (Gn  286b  etc. ; 
see  KOnig's  Syntax,  §  216),  and  ^w?,  etc.  (Jg  5"**) 
is  followed  by  the  perfects  ntf^-j,  etc.  Then  Sjz;  (v.') 
may,  coming  after  V3,  have  arisen  from  bv  (cf. 
[m*  m]  Sp  1  Ch  7"),  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
Asher.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  parallel  to  ">:??, 
a  man  is  intended  (cf.  Bertheau,  ad  loc.).*  But 
even  if  the  words  *?y;  v?  are  a  gloss  (Moore, 
Marquart,  Budde),  the  antiquity  of  the  poem 
itself  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Finally,  the 
assertion  that  'from  heaven  forces  took  part  in 
the  battle'  (5"),  contains  a  religio-poetical  clothing 
of  the  conception  that  God  assisted  the  Israelites 
(cf.  Ex  14M,  Jos  lO").  The  assertion  is  not  then 
to  be  called  a  'gross  exaggeration'  of  a  later 
author,  t 

*  Marquart  (Fundament*,  etc,  1896,  p.  2)  takes  Shamgar  to 
be  'der  fremde  Oberkonlg,"  and  combines  him  with  'Sangara 
of  Carchemiah,  In  the  time  of  Asumarlrabal,  0.  8.0.  880,'  and 
Sisera  with  'Pifirl  the  last  king  of  Oarchemlah'  (0.  B.O.  740). 
What  an  amount  of  error  In  the  Hebrew  tradition  is  thus 
assumed  without  any  sufficient  reason  i 

t  H.  Winokler  in  his  AUorimt.  Fortchungm  (1893-1897)  offers 
the  following  remarks  on  Jg6:  mir  in  v.«=" height' (p.  192, 
of.  Assyr.  fcutu, '  to  be  high  ").  This  is  possible.  Butitismore 
probable  that  'I'D  fit  in  v.»  is  an  intermediate  exclamation  (see 
KSnlg,  Syntax,  1 411a)  than  that  nt  has  arisen  from  111  (p.  192). 
The  substitution  of  "nf  'row'  for  in  v.l»  (p.  291)  is  not 
probable.  In  v.Ma»  he'reads  (p.  198),  pops  ntf  OTBK  'JO  '  from 
Ephralm  they  came  down  (cf.  T«>)  into  the  valley,'  and  he 
deletes  v."»0  entirely.  We  would  rather  suggest  that  the 
ffibbortm  of  v."«-  are  'heroes  from  Ephralm,'  and  that  then 
□'(he's  is  meant  to  signify  '  eradicantes,  {.».  delentes  inter 
Amalek '  (cf.  LXX  if  i^ra).  Also  the  reading  man  OP  '3  r»J>) 
'and  there  came  down  In  Issachar  the  people  of  Uabrat' 
292),  is  extremely  precarious.  For  it  would  be  unnatural 
_  after  the  princes,  etc  (v."""),  the  population  of  a  single  city 
(Jos  IV)  should  be  mentioned.  Finally,  Instead  of  D'priB  ^nj 
(T  tU)  Winokler  suggests  (p.  193)  the  sentenoe, '  the  stream  of 
Kishon  was  [dyed,  or  the  like]  with  blood '  (O'p?).   But  the  air- 
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M.  Vera  ee  (Precis  d"  hist  aire  juive,  p.  210)  holds 
that  at  the  very  outset  (p&remptoirement)  it  moat 
be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  that  at  this  epoch 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  campaign  undertaken  by 
the  tribes  of  Israel  in  common.  But  why  might 
not  an  extraordinary  danger  have  brought  about 
an  extraordinary  coalition  of  many  tribes  of  Israel 
for  common  defence  against  the  enemy?  Some 
tribes,  indeed,  declined  to  be  stirred  up  from  their 
phlegmatic  condition  (6""").  Further.vernes  finds 
in  the  mention  of  Sinai  and  of  Seir  Tignoranoe 
on,  si  Ton  prefere,  la  negligence  de  l'homme  qui 
ecrit  librement  a  grande  distance  de  son  sujet.' 
But  he  has  himself  failed  to  observe  that  the 
mention  of  Mt.  Seir  had  reference  to  a  northern 
starting-point  of  the  theophany  of  Jahweh  (see 
above,  regarding  the  idea  of  the  northern  sphere 
as  the  seat  of  deity).  Again,  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
although  he  defeated  the  Philistines  (3n),  might 
still  be  a  time  of  oppression  (44),  and,  besides,  the 
note  in  4*  may  be  primary,  and  that  in  3a  secondary. 
Further,  \f  the  Kishon  is  called  in  5*  '  F antique 
fleuve '  (but  see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  281d),  this  ex- 

Sression  could  be  used  even  in  the  days  of  Deborah. 
Lccording  to  Vemes,  the  sentence  'Dan  nVjj?  n:; ' 
(v.17)  is  also  an  unnatural  one,  for  'jamais  les 
Danites  n'ont  touche  a  la  mer.'  But  even  if  we 
are  not  to  think,  with  Mikhlal  Jophi,  of  jrpg  nV;jt, 
the  Danites  might '  dwell '  as  strangers,  i.e.  serve 
on  board  ships.  Finally,  Vemes  will  have  it  that 
even  the  address  to  kings  and  princes  in  v.*  'indique 
une  epoq  ue  de  relations  Internationales. '  Well,  such 
an  epoch  was  to  hand  already  at  the  date  of  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  letters  1  In  the  Rev.  de*  Etudes 
juive*,  xxiv.  (1892),  p.  249,  Vernes  calls  tarai  (v.u) 
an  '  etat  construit  ou  ( I)  pluriel  de  forme  arameenne,' 
and  co-ordinates  with  it  '  Uavre,  plus  exactment, 
ttavrai'  I  (v.*).  He  denies  the  existence  of  '  mar- 
ques du  dialect*  hebreu  septentrionale '  (p.  249s) ; 
but  see  below,  6  d.  He  thinks  '  qne  la  terminologie 
famiiiere  au  Cantiqne  est  cells  des  livres  de  la 
Bibie  dont  on  admet  le  plus  volon tiers  l'origine 
poet-exilienne.'  But  he  has  failed  to  notice  that 
poetry,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  may  have  pre- 
ferred expressions  which,  owing  to  their  rarity  or 
their  more  foreign  cast,  lend  to  the  Song  of  Deborah 
a  special  charm.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  verb  jns  (v.1)  will 
not  have  been  'emprunte  aux  Nombres  et  an 
Levitique'  (p.  249),  even  if  is  not  to  be  translated 
with  M.  Lambert  (p.  141), '  se  depouiller  (pour  Dieu), 
offrir  genereusement  (of.  en  himyarite  la  locution 
jne  jne  '  faire  une  offrande').' 

H.  "Winckler  (Geseh.  Israels,  Bd.  i.  (1895),  p.  34) 
admits  first  that  the  Song  (Jg  5)  goes  back  to  the 
pre  -  Davidio  era,  because  'it  knows  nothing  of 
Judah.'  But  he  adds  that '  the  form  in  which  the 
Song  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  product  of  a  much 
later  age,  which  transformed  it  for  its  own  ends, 
and  made  of  it  something  quite  different  from  what 
it  originally  was.'  On  what  grounds  does  he  rest 
this  judgment  t  All  that  he  says  is,  '  w.41-  are 
manifestly  an  interpolation,  and  form  the  beginning 
of  a  hymn  to  Jahweh  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Song  of  Deborah.  Also  v.n  belongs 
to  the  same.'  It  is  clear,  he  says,  that  the  Song 
is  a  compound  from  a  hymn  to  J*  which  is  full  or 
mythological  allusions  ('the  stars  fought'),  and 
from  a  piece  intended  to  glorify  a  battle  fought  by 
the  Northern  tribes.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  lind  weaker  arguments  than  these.  Are  w.u- 
'  manifestly '  an  interpolation  T  Was  it  not  natural 
that  the  w'irds  '  I  will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel '  (v.*)  should  be  actually  followed  by  some 
line*-  in  praise  of  this  God?  Was  it  not  natural 
thin  at  i  lie  l>eginningof  a  poem  meant  to  oelebrate 

r. i. .,-.,,.„ •..  that  n«  trace  of  luch  a  text  hu  been  preserved  In 
*>.  _■  ii.  inuliion  ere  Koniff1!  Syntax,  I  «6U)ti»  formidable 

>b;t-i  lit  it 


a  notable  action  of  the  Deity,  there  should  be  a 
recalling  of  a  well-known  manifestation  by  which 
Jahweh  established  His  renown  ?  Would  it  have 
been  more  natural  if,  after  the  mention  of  the 
determination  to  praise  the -Deity  (v.*),  the  Song 
had  proceeded  '  in  the  days  of  Shamgar,'  etc.  ?  (v.«). 
Further,  the  wish  'so  perish  all  thine  enemies, 
J"  I '  (v.«)  could  not,  it  is  said,  be  uttered  by  a  pre- 
Davidic  poet.  But  must  not  a  poem  on  a  decisive 
defeat  of  the  northern  Canaanites  quite  naturally 
burst  into  such  a  wish?  Consequently  Winckler 
has  by  no  means  established  his  contention,  and 
the  poem  contained  in  Jg  5  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  for  the  earliest  history  oi 
Israel. 

(A)  Another  ancient  source  for  the  present  Bk. 
of  Jg  is  found  springing  up  in  the  first  chapter. 
In  favour  of  this  judgment  is  first  of  all  the 
primary  character  of  the  tradition  that '  Urnsali- 
mu'  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Benjamites 
(Jg  1".  Dt  33u  contrasted  with  Jg  1»,  Jos  16°). 
The  following  circumstance  is  at  the  same  time 
not  to  be  overlooked.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  'with  the  Benjamites'  in  the  sentence 
'  and  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  Benjamites  in 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day'?  (lnb).  The  meaning 
must  be  '  within  the  territory  of  the  Benjamites/ 
i.e.  in  the  sphere  which  was  assigned  to  the  Ben- 
jamites as  object  of  the  conquest,  and  was  also  in 
the  main  actually  occupied  (cf .  '  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,'  2  S  6"  0 1  Ch  ll4).  This 
sense  is  suggested  for  the  words  'with  the  Ben- 
jamites' by  several  considerations,  one  negative 
and  several  positive.  In  the  first  place,  im- 
mediately before  l,n>  it  is  remarked,  'and (=  but) 
the  Benjamites  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.'  The  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  failure  of  the  Benjamites  in  their 
attack  on  the  Jebusites  (1™*)  was  that  the  Jebusites 
dwelt  alongside  of  the  Benjamites  in  Jerusalem 
(v.1M>l.  Further,  the  Jebusites  are  called  simply 
'the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Jos  16**,  Jg  1**), 
and  Jebus  is  simply  identified  with  Jerusalem 
{tftfrx;  K'ij  wa;  Jg  19*",  Jos  18",  or  conversely  in 
1  Ch  ll4).  Again,  in  the  remark  that  the  Levite 
(Jg  191*)  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
(v."°),  the  latter  is  called  simply  '  this  city  of  the 
Jebusites'  (19"1"),  and  it  is  expressly  added  that  it 
was  'the  city  of  a  stranger  that  was  not  of  the 
children  of  Israel '  (19u).  In  any  case  the  author 
of  1"  did  not  record  merely  the  failure  of  the 
Benjamites  to  conquer  Jerusalem.  Had  this  been 
all,  he  might  in  his  account  of  the  period  of  the 
judges  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  victory  of 
the  Judahite David  (28  6**-)  and  yet  have  written 
after  this  victory.  Nc,  he  must  nave  added  that 
the  Jebusites  were  the — sob, — inhabitants  of  Jems, 
down  to  his  own  day.  New,  it  is  quite  true  that 
even  after  David's  victory  (2  S  5**-)  Jebusites  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Jerusalem  (W-  *•).  But  at  that 
period  the  Jebusites  were  no  longer  'the'  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  (see  above),  but  were  oppressed 
(IK  9*,  Zee  97).  But  also  most  of  the  other 
portions  of  Jg  1  are  trustworthy  reflections  of  an 
ancient  situation.  For  it  was  very  natural  that 
in  later  times  there  should  be  a  disposition  to 
represent  the  success  of  Joshua's  invasion  as 
absolute  (Bee  below,  8  a,  on  Jos  ll***14).  All  the 
more  do  the  narratives  which  record  the  defeats 
sustained  by  Israel  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
Canaanites,  Dear  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  wealth  of  details  in  the  first 
chapter  regarding  individual  occurrences  of  this 
kind  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a  certain  or  prob- 
able tendency  of  later  times. 

(c)  Now  a  similar  dry  enumeration  of  particulars 
is  found  also  in  the  passages  concerning  Shamgar 
(3"),  Tola  (10"-),  Jair  (vv>»),  Ibzan  (12"-"),  Elon 
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(*.m,)>  and  'Abdon  (w.1*"1*).  The  modern  view 
of  these  passages  is  that  they  were  first  introduced 
into  the  Bk.  of  Jg  at  its  final  redaction  (Budde,  p. 
x).  What  is  there  to  allege  in  favour  of  this 
position  T 

(a)  It  is  said  that  this  late  redactor  (Rp,  see 
above,  5  d)  wished  to  obtain  the  number  twelve 
for  the  judges  (Budde,  p.  z).  For  '  in  the  light  of 
101  the  sections  lO1"'  and  12*-"  recognize  Abimelech 
also  as  a  judge'  (pp.  ix,  19).  Thus  'Abimelech, 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Eton,  and  'Abdon  were  for  Kp 
the  minor  judges.'  But  was  Abimelech  really 
reckoned  one  of  the  shAphitim  ?  What  is  said  in 
101  ?  '  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose,  to  defend 
Israel,  Tola,'  etc.  This  implies,  it  is  said,  that 
Abimelech  was  reckoned  among  the  'judges'  or 
'saviours'  of  Israel.  One  might  also  say  that 
this  method  of  argumentation  is  typical  of  a 
certain  modern  school  of  historiography.  The 
express  statements  of  the  sources  are  absolutely 
ignored,  and  new  and  extremely  doubtful  ones  are 
sought  out.  For  instance,  is  it  not  related  in  8" 
and  9s  that  the  kind  of  role  (Wd)  which  was 
declined  by  Gideon  because  Jahweh  was  the  true 
king  of  Israel  (Ex  15"  lfa:  nvr),  was  desired  by 
Abimelech  ?  Did  not  the  latter  surround  himself 
with  a  body  of  armed  men  ?  (9*-  "b,  cf.  Absalom 
2  S  16*).  Is  it  not  expressly  said  that  the  men  of 
Shechem  made  Abimelech  kmg  (9*) ;  and  is  this  not 
confirmed  by  the  fable  of  Jotham  ?  (9*"u  '  the  trees 
went  forth  to  anoint  a  king,'  etc.).  Again, 
Abimelech  is  further  called  a  '  prince '  (9*  Hp;i ;  cf. 
the  corresponding  'that  we  should  serve  him' 
w.38-*),  but  not  a  '  judge.'  Nor  does  his  history 
contain  any  trace  of  his  having  sought  to  free 
(jroftn)  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  enemies. 
All  the  less  can  the  'to  deliver  Israel'  (ypta^ 
Virjlpr7i(i  101)  be  referred  to  Abimelech.  Further, 
it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  a  late  re- 
dactor desired  to  establish  twelve  as  the  number 
of  the  judges.  For  not  only  is  Samson,  to  whom 
'delivering  Israel'  is  attributed  (13»,  cf.  14*  IS*"- 
lfl»-  •»),  counted  amongst  the  judges  (15s0  16"),*  but 
also  Eli  (1 S  4ub)  and  Samuel  (7U).  This  could  not 
be  unknown  to  a  later  redactor  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg. 
How  then  can  the  disposition  be  ascribed  to  him  to 
make  the  number  of  the  judges  twelve  ?  Besides, 
Budde  himself  remarks  that  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
thirteen  '  judges '  are  mentioned,  if  Abimelech  as 
well  as  Shamgar  is  included  in  the  number.  But 
he  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  give  up  Abimelech 
as  Shamgar,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thirteen  to 
twelve.  This  is  quite  an  arbitrary  procedure,  for 
the  attribute  of  '  delivering  Israel  which  belonged 
to  the  character  of  a  sMphef  (2W)  is  ascribed  to 
Shamgar  (3*1)  but  not  Abimelech.  Or  is 
Shamgar  no  real  historical  figure  because  in  a 
series  of  MSS  of  the  LXX  and  in  the  Itala  (cf. 
Mez,  die  Bibel  det  Josephus,  p.  81  note)  he  is 
named  not  only  in  3"  but  also  after  16"?  This 
vacillating  of  the  textual  tradition  as  to  'i  ae  right 
place  for  mentioning  Shamgar  is  explicable  by 
reason  of  the  '  and  after  him '  and  the  '  Philistines.' 
But  it  does  not  disprove  the  historicity  of  an 
Israelitish  hero  Shamgar  who  came  upjn  the  soene 
at  a  stormy  period  (6*). 

(/})  Another  ground  on  which  the  passages 
10".»-«  i2»-i»-ut»-"  are  assigned  to  a  very  late 
redactor  (Rp),  is  the  following  : — In  these— fixe 
sections  it  is  not  jecorded  that  Israel  was  false  to 
itB^eiijnon»Jjiadc>n"  that  account  ~Eadtg~flnfliBr 
~or  yeaYBpnafiTwas  delivered 

;  thU  not  without  reason,  as  M.  Vernes  (BM.juive,  p. 
887;  supposed  when  he  said,  '  Lairaons  de  cote  l'etrange  pre- 
tention de  nous  fadre  voir  dsns  Samson  un  Juge  d'IsraeV  For 
from  the  words,  '  the  Lord  raised  up  Judges,  which  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  ot  those  that  spoiled  them'  (Jg  2",  cf, 
188<»>),  It  results  that  the  term  sMpUf  had  assumed  the 
tot '000,' or" 


from  this  by  a  hero.  '  The  extreme  attenuation  of 
the  Deuteron.  formula  is  exhibited  in  3".  There 
is  mention,  indeed,  of  an  act  of  deliverance,  but  of 
no  number  of  years '  (Budde,  p.  19).  But  what  if 
those  circumstances  of  which  there  is  no  notice 
did  not  exist,  or  were  partly  not  remembered? 
Con  their  absence  bring  into  question  the  historical 
character  of  the  persons  themselves?  In  the 
section  concerning  Othniel  (3*"u),  which  by  Budde 
and  others  is  separated  from  the  above  six  passages, 
are  there  any  more  real  elements?  It  is  quite 
true  that  something  had  '  faded,'  but  this  was  the 
recollection  of  those  personages,  and  not  the 
'  Deuteronomistic  formulae.'  What  could  have 
prevented  the  introducing  of  those  formulae  even 
at  a  late  period  into  the  biography  of  the  persons 
named.  Hence  the  conclusion  appears  more  certain 
that  it  was  not  the  '  formulae'  that  were  wanting, 
but  the  disposition  to  modify  historical  reminis- 
cences in  accordance  with  these  formulae.  That 
has  been  handed  down  regarding  those  persons 
which  was  known  of  them,  and  this  was  not  little : 
the  name  of  the  man  himself  and  that  of  his  father 
or  his  tribe,  or  it  may  be  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
his  burial  (10"-*  121*-1*-18),  or  the  remembrance  of 
some  notable  deed  done  by  him  (3n),  etc.  Why 
should  all  this  be  set  down  to  invention?  Not 
because  of  a  wish  to  reach  the  number  twelve  for 
the  judges,  as  we  have  seen  already.  Or  was  it, 
perchance,  to  give  a  judge  to  each  tribe?  The 
tribes  of  the  individnal  judges  were  as  follows  : 
Judah  (Othniel  3"),  Benjamin  (Ehud  3U;?  Shamgar 
3»l),  Naphtali  (Barak  4«),  Ephraim  (Gideon  6"), 
Issachar  (Tola  101),  Gilead  (Jair  1C),  1  Gilead 
(Jephthah  U1),  Judah  (Ibzan  12»),  Zebulun  (Elon 
12lf),  Ephraim  ('Abdon  12"),  Dan  (Samson  13J). 
One  may  observe  that  in  this  list  some  tribes 
occur  twice,  and  that  a  few  tribes  are  wanting 
altogether.  1i  an  explanation  of  the  local  origin 
of  these  judges  is  to  be  sought  for,  it  is  most 
natural  to  find  it  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
hero  sprang  up  from  the  tribe  whioh  felt  most  tho 
weight  of  the  invader's  oppression.  Finally,  how 
came  poetic  fancy  and  constructive  historiography 
to  distribute  in  their  present  fashion  the  six  pas- 
sages 3n  101**  12*"u  ?  It  is  impossible  for  the  present 
writer  to  consent  to  see  in  this  arrangement  simply 
an  arbitrary  procedure. 

(d)  But  there  are  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  also  such  life- 
like and  vivid  narratives  as  cannot  be  set  down  to 
the  ideas  or  tendencies  of  a  later  age. 

(a)  The  history  of  Abimelech  ( Jg  9)  even  M. 
Vemes  {Hist,  jutve,  p.  218)  calls  '  un  recit  d'une 
precision,  d'un  relief  etonnant.'  But  it  is  not  the 
only  one  of  this  class  in  Jg,  as  he  adds,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  that  is  almost  wholly  secular  in  its 
character.  It  is  the  only  narrative  in  Jg  which  is 
true  to  the  life— only  for  those  critics  to  whom  the 
secular  life  is  the  only  real  life  of  ancient  Israel. 
Critics  who  occupy  such  a  standpoint  will  not  deny 
the  attribute  of  antiquity  to  such  a  story  as  that  of 
the  Benjamite  Ehud,  who  with  bis  left  hand 
stabbed  the  tyrant  Eglon  (Jg  &*"■),  Such  critics 
will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  the  historicity  of  the 
bold  figure  of  Jephthah,  or  of  the  tragic  end  of 
his  only  child  (H^-127).  As  a  'heros  <f  aventures 
privees  even  Samson  has  found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  M.  Vemes  (p.  238),  according  to  whom  the  ex- 

Sloits  of  Samson  belonged  to  the  'disputes  qui 
evaient  nattre  frequemment  a  l'epoque  nistorique 
des  relations  etablies  entre  populations  antipa- 
thiques.'* 

*  M.  Vemes  adds  the  following  note:  Ti  s'agit  la,  oe  nous 
semble,  d'une  antipathic  oomme  entre  Anglais  et  Franoais  a 
tant  d'epoques  de  notre  histoire.  On  est  en  paix  offldelie,  on 
s'unit  par  des  marriages,  etc.,  mail  de  temps  en  temps  la  haine 
nationale  se  fait  jour  par  des  explosions  violentes.  II  reste  ■ 
remarquer  que  Samson  ne  se  bat  pas  une  seule  fois  avec  l'epes 
ou  la  lanoe ;  Jamais  U  n'est  a  la  tete  d'une  troupe  quelcoaaur 
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responding  w  ('to  thee,'  fern.)  4*;  -a  ('thy,' 
a.)  V-i ;  if,  relative,  6U ;  cf.       'where' t,  61', 


03)  Bat  the  religious  life  also  was  a  real  one  in 
ancient  Israel.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  and 
daring  the  following  centuries  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Jahweh  could  burn  (Ex  32awr- ),  and  enthusiasm  be 
aroused  for  the  defence  of  His  honour.  For,  if  the 
flame  of  reverence  for  J"  had  not  been  kindled  by 
Moses,  why  should  he  and  not  Samuel  have  been 
named  as  the  greatest  hero  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  Israel  t  If  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  religion  of  J"  was  not  lighted  at  the  great 
epoch  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  how  could 
this  fire  have  burst  out  just  at  a  period  of  the 
deepest  depression  (1  S4us-)>  and  why  should  Israel 
have  felt  convicted  of  impiety  against  Jahweh  ? 
(1  S  7*).  Hence  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt  that  Gideon  (Jg  6""-)  contended  for  the  cult 
of  VJahweh  in  opposition  to  the  preference  for  Ba'al, 
or  that  he  could  have  taken  for  his  battle-cry, 
'  For  Jahweh  and  for  Gideon  (will  we  fight), 
I  Jg  7ub.  Besides,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy 
I  of  notice  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  history  of  a 
V  hero  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  ».e.  to 
Ventral  Caanan,  that  the  use  of  for  the  relative 
Ippears  (6"  7™  8").  For  it  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  alone  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  OT  that 
its  dialect  differed  from  that  of  other  Hebrews 
( Jg  12s) ;  of.  on  the  speech  of  Ashdod  as  a  Hebrew 
dialect,  etc.,  Konig,  Lehrgebaude,  iL  349,  353. 
Farther,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  narratives  con- 
cerning Elijah  and  Elisha  the  following  linguistic 
peculiarities  appear :  rn*  « with,'  2  K  \ua  * 
ga.  the  Shorter  form  Eliyya  (and  Ahazya), 
X»-4.e.ia.  ,w  ('attt,  « thou,'  f em.)  4*»  g»;  the 
corres] 
fern, 

so  elsewhere  only  in  Ca  1'  (Kethlbh) ;  mkrrn  2  K 
7",  and  the  same  phenomenon  shows  itself  in 
ancient  histories  like  those  of  1  S  13",  2  S  16'. 
Therefore  it  is  a  sufficiently  well-grounded  judg- 
ment that  the  present  narratives  concerning  Gideon 
are  compiled  from  materials  which,  so  to  say,  bear 
a  local  colouring.  This  judgment  is  at  least  sup- 
ported, further,  by  two  material  circumstances. 
For  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  even,  e.g.,  by  Wellhausen 
[Prolegom.  p.  71),  that  the  description  of  the  offer- 
ing contained  in  Jg  6l7t  corresponds  to  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  cultus  in  Israel.  Another 
point  has  hitherto  not  been  emphasized,  but  it  is  of 
no  less  importance.  The  disinclination  manifested 
by  Gideon  to  accept  of  the  offer  made  to  him  to  be 
ruler  (Wo  Jg  8"  '  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  yon ') 
is  perfectly  in  place  in  the  period  before  Samuel. 
For  it  was  not  till  his  time  that  Israel  /ejected 
the  kingship  of  Jahweh  (Ex  15w)  ('  they  have  re- 

1' acted  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them,' 
8  8'). 

(7)  In  like  manner  the  antiquity  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  Jg  17  f.  is  witnessed  to.  For  the  pos- 
session by  the  Ephraimite  Micah  of  a  private  house 
of  gods  (17**)  tallies  with  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  earlier  period  a  plurality  of  places  of  worship 
was  allowed  (Ex  20*5*).  Further,  we  see  a  Levite 
wandering  about,  ready  to  settle  down  wherever 
he  found  office  and  bread  (17"-  181*-  IV).  This 
situation  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
an  actual  one  as  long  as  a  number  of  the  Levitical 
cities  were  not  yet  conquered,  such  as  Gezer  (Jos 
21"  16",  Jg  1*),  and  those  remarks  of  the  Bk.  of 
Jg  about  the  Levites  would  have  possessed  no 
probability  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  period 
when  Jeroboam  selected  priests  from  among  the 
people  at  large  (1  K  12").   For  the  Levite  spoken 

Lm  Aliments  da  son  hlrtoire  nous  semblent,  en  oonsAqnenoe, 
appartenir  a  uneepoque  relativement  peu  andenne.'  But  thli 
U  nearly  the  opposite  of  the  real  course  of  thing*.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  olden  times  that  heroes  signalise  themselves  in  single 
combat.  Recall,  for  instance,  the  giant  figures  of  the  Greek 
world  of  legend,  the  heroes  of  Homer,  or  the  giants  of  the 
fisrmin  pre-nJatorio  era. 


of  in  Jg  17**-  wandered  from  Judah  to  the  territory 
of  Ephraim,  etc,  but  after  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
many  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  on  the  contrary, 
moved  from  the  territories  of  the  Northern  tribes 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Ch  ll1"-).  Finally,  the 
note  that  the  priests  of  the  city  of  Ban  were  de- 
scendants of  Moses  ( Jg  18"),  must  be  borrowed  from 
an  ancient  source.  Later  generations  were  so  little 
disposed  to  invent  such  an  item,  that  they  sought 
rather  to  convert  the  name  of  Moses  in  this  passage 
into  Manasseh. 

(8)  Bat  also  the  moral  life  of  ancient  Israel  did 
not  lack  its  characteristic  aim  and  peculiar  vigour. 
Even  in  early  times  Israel  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  sum  or  moral  principles,  for  we  read,  '  no 
such  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Israel':  'do  not 
thou  this  folly,'  and  the  like  (cf.  Gn  20"  34",  Jg 
19"  20*",  2  8  13").  And,  since  these  principles  of 
morality  in  the  most  central  parts  of  Israelitish 
tradition  are  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  why 
should  we  seek  for  a  different  origin  for  them  ?  Is 
it  at  all  probable,  for  instance,  that  they  originated 
at  periods  which  do  not  give  themselves  out  as 
creative,  but  as  secondary?  Now  these  ancient 
principles  of  the  morality  of  Israel  lived  in  the 
conscience  of  this  nation,  and  when  they  were 
trodden  underfoot,  as  in  the  instance  of  Gibeah 
(Jg  193**'),  the  voice  of  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
nation  spoke  out  loudly  (20**8).  Hence  it  is  quite 
precarious  to  pronounce  the  storm  of  indignation 
that  broke  loose  upon  the  Benjamites  (v."-)  fictiti- 
ous. Finally,  the  assertion  that  in  the  time  of  the 
judges  a  '  common  acting  on  the  part  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  is  excluded '  (Budde  on  chs.  19-21), 
is  quite  ungrounded.  Nay,  it  has  not  yet  been 
taken  into  account  that  the  Song  of  BP-  contains 
an  indirect  proof  to  the  contrary  effect.  For  if  in 
the  period  of  the  judges  one  could  not  entertain 
the  notion  that  a  oommon  danger  to  Israel  must  be 
warded  off  by  the  common  action  of  all  the  tribes, 
one  could  not  have  blamed  those  tribes  which  kept 
aloof  from  the  struggle  against  the  northern 
Canaanites  (Jg  6,»-^). 

(e)  There  is  a  series  of  passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
in  which  the  declension  of  the  national  prosperity 
is  brought  into  causal  connexion  with  the  religious 
and  moral  falling  away  of  the  people  (cf.  especially 
2u«.  37.  is.  41-1  gi  8SMi  fts-is 131).  It  has  been  shown 

above  (5  e)  that  these  passages  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  attributed  to  a  definite  Deuteron.  author, 
but  we  now  add  the  following  observations,  byway 
of  an  attempt  to  fix  positively  the  character  ana 
the  age  of  these  passages,  (a)  There  was  a  religi- 
ous-moral consciousness  on  the  part  of  Israel  (cfT  8 
d,  t)  before  the  period  to  which  the  origin  of  Dt  is 
traced  by  a  large  number  of  critics,  is.  tne  reign  of 
king  Josiah.  (J9)  During  tLe  centuries  that  elapsed 
between  Moses  and  Samuel, '  the  knees  which  have 
not  bowed  onto  Baal'  (IK  19")  were  not  quite 
wanting.  Let  us  recall,  for  instance,  Deborah 
and  Gideon.  (7)  In  addition  to  that  series  of  pas- 
sages which  now  are  assigned  by  several  critics  to 
a  Deuteronomist  (Budde's  D*),  are  there  not  others 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  in  which  the  same  causal  nexus 
between  religious  unfaithfulness  and  national  de- 
cadence is  emphasized  ?  cf.  21"*.  {!)  May  not  such 
passages  have  been  formulated  in  the  guilds  of 
ntbi'im  which  gathered  around  Samuel!  (1  S  10*T 
etc).  (»)  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  kernel  of 
farewell  addresses  of  Moses  existed  before  these 
assumed  their  present  form  in  Dt  (cf.  Konig, 
Einleilung,  pp.  214-216).  (?)  Those  passages  of 
Jg  which  are  now  by  many  scholars  called  Deutero- 
nomistic,  are  even  in  relation  to  their  content* 
not  really  allied  to  the  passages  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  which  have  points  of  contact  with  Dt 
(IKS*- 11*  etc;  see  Konig,  Einleitvng,  p.  267). 
For  it  is  extremely  interesting  that  in  Jg  the  covsv 
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nant  of  J"  u>  mentioued  only  in  2,,wand  the  com- 
mands of  T"  oaly  in  2"- u,  but  these  things  are 
mentioned  in  1  K  2»  S>-  14  61*-"  8"»-»-«  »*•• 
lin.  mi.  »  i3ti  14«  i8m  10M.M,  2K  10"  13"  14* 
j-«.i».  ist.  is.u.m.  X8*- 11  21'  22*- u  23s*-  **t.  Fur- 
ther, the  idea  of  the  centralization  of  the  cnltus  is 
not  emphasized  in  that  series  of  passages  which  it 
is  usual  to  call  Deuteronomistic  No  word  of 
censure  is  uttered  against  the  bSmdth  as  in  1  K  3*- 
1614  22^ «,  2K  12*  14*-  15"  **>■  18s- a  23*-"-». 
Be  sides,  when  the  remark  is  made  that  D*  'den 
Begriff  des  Richter  geschaffen  hat'  (Budde,  p.  xvi), 
in  support  of  which  Jg  2"  is  cited,  we  miss  nere  a 
recollection  of  the  words,  'since  the  time  that  I 
commanded  judges  to  be  over  my  people  Israel ' 
(2  S  7"). 

{/)  There  are  only  a  few  passages  in  Jg 
which  possess  sufficiently  clear  marks  of  a  late 
origin. 

(a)  We  do  not  venture  to  reckon  among  these 
elements  those  passages  where  the  intervention 
of  a  supernatural  power  is  described,  as  in  the 
expression  'an  (see  KtSnig's  Syntax,  §  304  e) 
angel  of  the  Lord'  <2l  13**-),  or  'the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,'  etc.  (3>*  6"  11"  14*- u 
16").  For  'there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy.' 

(fl)  But  we  find,  undoubtedly,  a  series  of  so- 
called  'round  numbers';  'seven'  {V-u  8"  12* 
lg:t.». u  20"),  or  'seventy'  (l7  8"  [repeated  in 
9>  •■  *«»■«]  4  12"),  or  '  seventy  -  seven  f  (8>4),  or 
'  forty '  (3U  6*  «  8*  131).  There  are,  indeed,  also 
instances  where  the  number  '  seven '  is  meant  in 
an  exact  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  marriage  feast  (141*-  ");  for  such  a  feast  even  at 
the  present  day  actually  lasts,  as  a  rule,  for  seven 
days,  and  is  called  '  the  king's  week '  (Wetzstein, 
Zettschrtft  /.  Ethnologie,  v.  291,  293).  But  the 
numbers  '  seven,'  '  seventy,'  and  '  forty '  are  un- 
questionably intended  frequently  in  an  approxi- 
mate sense ;  of.  « seven '  in  Gn  4*  31a  33»,  Ex  7", 
Lv  261*-*4-"  Dt  28'-»  18  2»  etc.,  Is  41  etc  j 
'seventy'  in  Gn  46",  Ex  1*  IS"  241- Nu  IV*-**- 
33s,  Dt  10",  2  K  10»,  Is  23»,  Jer  25"  29",  Ezk  8", 
Ps  9010,  Lk  10" ; '  seventy-seven '  in  Gn  4* ;  *  forty ' 
in  Gn  6»,  Ex  V  18"  etc,  Dt  34*.  1  S  4»  17",  2  S  5* 
15',  1  K  2"  IV*  19*.  Ezk  4*  29"->»,  Am  2»  6",  Jon 
34,  Ps  «P»,  Neh  9",  Mt  4»,  Ac  1» ;  of.  the  Egyp.  and 
the  Gr.  parallels  in  Gn  60*  and  Herodot.  ii.  29, 
iiL  28,  iv.  73.  The  psychological  origin  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these  numbers  lies  in  this,  that  natur- 
ally it  was  only  approximately  and  by  a  familiar 
expression  that  one  could  or  would  indicate  a 
smaller  or  a  larger  quantity.  Cf.  Adrian os,  E&ra- 
yoytl  tit  rat  delat  ypa<pdt,  §  86 :  '  Tir  Arrd  &f*0ftAr  M 
wXtovcur/ioO  \iyti  (i  y/xufrf).' 

To  the  same  category  may  be  assigned  also  the 
numbers  'eighty'  (3»),  'twenty'  (4«  16*  10": 
from  40  +  20  arose  the  00  which  in  Jg  127  is  assigned 
by  the  LXX  B,  etc.,  as  the  length  of  the  sway  of 
Jephthah), « ten  *  (6* 12"  cf.  Gn  31',  Lv  26",  Nn  14", 
1  Si*  etc,  Is  6U,  Am  5*  etc,  the  ten  temptations 
of  Abraham  in  the  Book  of  Jubilee*,  oh.  19),  and 
the  'fifty'  which  is  read  by  LXX  A,  etc,  in  3U 
(cf.  Gn  18*4,  Jos  7°,  1  S  6»»  etc).  Abo  the  number 
'three'  in  the  three  years'  reign  of  Abimelech 
(Jg  9")  might  bear  the  same  character,  because 
'three  sometimes  designates  an  approximate 
quantityjGn  30"  40*  a  421",  Ex  2»  etc,  Is  16M  20», 
Jon  2»,  Est  4",  Dn  1»,  1  Ch  21u}.  But  then  the 
history  of  Abimelech  possesses  in  other  respects 
many  marks  of  exactitude  (see  above,  6  d,  a).  It 
is  certainly,  however,  an  unjustifiable  procedure 
to  include  in  this  class  of  numbers  the  '  eighteen ' 
of  Jg  3",  the '  twenty-three '  of  10*,  or  the '  twenty- 
two  read  by  a  few  Gr.  minuscula  MSS  in  10\prob- 
ably  in  imitation  of  the  following  number  22,  the 
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'  eighteen '  of  10",  the  « forty-two '  of  12»,  the  '  six ' 
of  IT,  or  the  'eight'  of  12".* 

This  last  procedure  would  be  justifiable  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  these  numbers  may 
be  regarded  as  the  arbitrarily  chosen  parts  of  a 
previously  fixed  total.  In  point  of  fact,  the  follow- 
ing observation  has  been  made :  the  sum  of  the 
interregna  (3*-14  4»  6»  10*:  8+18+20+7  +  18=71) 
almost  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  the  years 
of  the  so-called  minor  Judges  ( 10"-  12»-  »• 14 :  23  +  22 
+7  +  10+8=70).  Wellhausen,  who  was  the  first 
to  note  this  correspondence  (in  Bleek's  Inirod.4 
p.  185,  and  in  Prolegom.'  p.  240),  afterwards  con- 
fessed (Comp.  of  Hex.  p.  356)  that  he  had  no  longer 
much  faith  in  his  former  attempt.  But  Budde,  in 
the  Kurter  Hdcomm.  {1897,  p.  xviii),  still  regards 
the  observation  as  pertinent  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  totals  that  are  said  to  correspond 
with  one  another.  But  if  a  redactor  of  Jg  had 
any  thought  of  this  correspondence,  would  he 
not  have  been  capable  of  making  it  an  exact 
one! 

Hence  the  approximate  character  can  be  empha- 
sized only  in  the  case  of  the  number  40  and  its 
actual  double  (80)  or  its  half  (20).  This  is  com- 
mended further  by  the  following  three  considera- 
tions. The  number  40  occurs  with  relatively  great 
frequency  as  a  round  number  (Bee  the  series  of 
passages  cited  above).  Further,  the  480  years 
which,  according  to  1  K  61,  elapsed  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  (in  the  4th  year  of  Solomon's  reign),  are 
probably  a  product  of  40  x  12.  Again,  the  length 
of  a  generation  (tV%  Arab,  damn,  lit.  wtplotos)  was 
probably,  in  the  view  of  the  Israelites,  40  years. 
For  a  generation,  with  few  exceptions,  was  doomed 
to  die  in  the  wilderness  (Nu  14m-  28**),  and  this 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness  lasted  for  (about)  40 
years  (Nu  U«-  20*«-  32u  33«-,  Dt  27  8«  29%  Jos  5« 
etc).t  Besides,  Bertheau  (Comm.*  p.  xvi)  rightly 
observes  that  in  1  Ch  IP*-*4  6"-**  twelve  generations 
are  counted  from  Aaron  to  Ahimaaz  the  contem- 
porary of  David  and  Solomon.  Kessler  (Chronol. 
tudicum,  etc  p.  12)  remarks  that  no  one  can 
prove  that  twelve  generations  actually  lived  in 
the  period  from  Moses  to  Solomon.  But  all 
we  need  is  proof  that  Israelitish  tradition  ever 
reckoned  twelve  generations  between  a  contem- 
porary of  Moses  and  a  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
and  this  tradition  is  actually  found  in  1  Ch 
6"-**  and  6*"*.  Consequently,  it  can  be  main- 
tained with  sufficient  certainty  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  is  a  product  of  secondary  com- 
bination in  so  far  as  the  approximate  number  40 
(3»  5»  8"  131),  its  double  (3*),  and  its  half  (4«  15**|| 
16°),  are  employed  as  factors  in  this  chronology 
(so,  essentially,  Bertheau.  p.  xiii ;  Oettli,  p.  21*$ 
Moore,  p.  xlif.).  Further,  it  appears  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  chronological  problem  of 
the  Bk.  of  Jg  has  to  be  examined  in  the  following 
direction:— (o)  The  number  480  (1  K  81)  is  an  un- 
certain total,  and  cannot  be  used  as  the  standard 
in  estimating  the  chronological  data  of  Jg.  OS)  The 
round  numbers  of  Jg  are  really  to  be  treated  only 
as  approximate  figures  equally  with  the  300  years 
which  Jephthah  (Jg  11*)  says  elapsed  between 

•  Budde  (p.  xx) :  'die  belden  Zahlen  18,  die  28  and  die  ts 
stellen  leichte  Abwelohungen  von  20  d&r ' ;  but  even  he  (p.  "ill) 
derives  'die  von  der  Kegel  eo  welt  abwelohende  Zuu 8  Hbr 
Jephthah  (1ST)  to*  einer  Vorlage.' 

f  The  round  character  ot  the  number  40  bee  been  oonteeted 
by  J.  O.  A.  Keeeler  (Chronologia  iuditmm  «t  prtmorum  rtgvm, 
1882)  in  the  words,  'fldee  historic*,  numerl  40  annorum  nom 
dubfa  est ;  nam  septal  hu.ai  spatli  partes  ootnmemorantur  at 
in  eo  shuruli  anni  vol  menses  numerantor :  Dt  ft14,  8  8  6*,  1  K 
8",  1  Chios',  Ei  101,  Nu  10"  SOI  Dt !»'  (p.  12).  ButBookerath 
(BOL  Chnmotogit,  1886,  p.  M)aHeanV  remarks  that  the  rannd 
numbers  were  partly  supplied  in  place  ot  numbers  that  bad  be- 
oom*  indhjUnct,  and  in  env  oaae  it  U  InadimssibU  to  •appose 
that  a  period  ot  40  yean  could  have  emerged  so  freqwmUjr  i> 
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Israel's  entrance  into  Canaan  and  his  own  days. 
Hitherto  no  attempt  (cf.  Seder  olam  rabba,  ed. 
Meyer,  p.  384  f.)  that  has  been  made  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  this  number  300  into  harmony  with  the 
other  chronological  statements  of  Jg.  (y)  Both 
the  principles  just  stated  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  more  correct  than  the  view  (Noldeke, 
Untersuch.  z.  Kritik  d.  AT,  p.  173  f.  j  Moore,  p. 
xli ;  Budde,  p.  xviii)  that  an  author  of  the  Bk. 
of  Jg  did  not  count  the  years  of  foreign  domination 
(38«4»6>  10":  8+18+20+7  +  18=71  years)  in  ad- 
dition to  the  years  of  rest,  or  the  years  of  the  hero 
who  destroyed  this  foreign  domination.  This  is  at 
least  not  the  meaning  of  the  text  of  3*"" ;  for 
after  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Israelites 
served  Cushan-rishathaim  8  years  (3s),  it  is  added 
by  means  of  an  imperf.  consec.  'and  (hence)  the 
Israelites  cried  unto  the  LORD,  and  the  Lord 
raised  up  a  deliverer,  etc.  (v.*),  and  (hence)  the 
land  had  rest  40  years,  and  Othniel  died'  (v.10). 
The  exegesis  which  reckons  the  8  years  of  the 
foreign  domination  to  the  years  of  Othniel,  which, 
it  is  self-evident,  could  begin  only  with  the  shaking 
off  of  the  foreign  yoke,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  text  although  it  was  a  favourite  with  Jewish 
interpreters.*  As  little  is  it  the  case  in  3",  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Israel  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Moabites  cannot  be  included  in 
the  80  years  of  rest  (ZK).  Nor  are  the  20  years 
of  oppression  (4*)  reckoned  among  the  40  years  of 
rest  (5*1).  As  little  are  the  7  years  of  invasions 
by  the  Midianites  (61)  reckoned  among  the  40  years 
during  which  the  Midianites  could  not  lift  up  their 
heads,  and  the  country  was  in  quietness ;  and  these 
forty  years  are  expressly  identified  with  the  days 
of  Gideon  (8»).  And  was  Jephthah  chosen  to  be 
leader  at  the  beginning  of  the  18  years  of  the 
oppression  (10s)?  Then  he  must  have  long  deferred 
his  victory ;  and  yet  the  text  {ll4*-  '**■)  presents  the 
choice,  the  attack,  and  the  victory  of  Jephthah  as 
a  continuous  succession  of  incidents.  Budde, 
indeed,  says  (p.  xviii)  that  'Rp  has  not  counted 
the  times  of  the  foreign  domination  as  elements 
in  the  chronology  of  his  people.'  But  whence  does 
he  derive  this  conclusion  ?  From  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  case  of  the  'minor  Judges'  only  the 
length  of  their  office  is  noted ;  and  that  in  W-  * 
12s-  M  we  find  '  after  him.'  But  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  this  '  after  him '  is 
meant  to  indicate  a  '  lilckenlose '  succession.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  false  generalizing  from  the  data 
to  attribute  to  the  author  of  101-'  12s-"-"*  the 
opinion  that  'during  the  whole  period  of  the 
judges,  judge  followed  judge  in  direct  succession.' 
And  because  of  this  opinion  is  he  to  be  supposed 
to  have  rejected  the  years  ai  foreign  domination 
and  to  have  replaced  *hese  by  the  years  of  the 

*  The  word*  '  and  after  him  (Joshua)  [iu  railed  up]  Othniel, 
the  eon  of  Kenaz,  forty  yean  (b».':J  subtract  from  them  the 
eight  year*  of  the  oppression  under  Cushan-rishathaim'  (Seder 
dam  rabba,  ch.  xli.),  contradict  the  text  of  OT.  But  it  la  a  very 
Interesting  circumstance  that  Stdtr  o.  r.  does  not  always  adopt 
the  same  exegesis.  It  does  so  with  the  18  years  of  8",  and  of  the 
40  years  of  6»  two  years  are  subtracted  tor  the  oppression  of 
JaMn  and  Slsera  (O'jr  '3  mow  |'3'S  nayr  ;  but  after  the 
mention  of  the  40 yearsof  Gideon  it  is  expressly  said  'and (-but) 
the  7  years  of  Mldlan  (8>)  are  not  reckoned  to  them'  ('je  pair) 
J3WD  iVp  po).  Further,  bow  is  one  to  explain  the  state, 
ment,  'from  Othniel  to  the  death  of  Samson  are  824 years "f 
(Diff.  ha-tfamtm,  |  70  onrjn  niKO  rrbv  psrar  njj*  ly  Sirinyo 
D':r  jnunX  The  numbers  40+80+40+40+88+22+0+7+10 
+8+20  (»U. »  6»1  8*  10»-  12K  n.  14  i6»  H  \«a)  make  up  a  total 
of  only  296  years.  But  if  28  be  added,  the  number  824  is  ob- 
tained. Hay  we  perhaps  hare  reooune  to  the  28  years  which 
.n  Seder  olam  rabba  (ch.  xli.)  are  attributed  to  Joshua?  At  the 
end  of  |  70  of  DUfdtdtt  comes  the  statement,  '  from  Othniel  to 
the  rise  of  Eli  as  Judge  were  824  years.'  But  this  also  oocasions 
an  insoluble  problem.  Neither  of  these  dicta  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  either  notioed  or  explained  In  any  of  the  helps  aooeasible 
to  the  present  writer  (BMia  Htb.  *t  Bobbin.;  Stdtr  dam 
rabba ;  Jewish  and  modem  commentaries). 


minor  judges?  As  the  text  (3"-1*- "  etc ,  see  above; 
shows,  he  has  neither  rejected  the  one  nor  sub- 
stituted the  other,  for  the  sum  of  the  years  of  the 
foreign  domination  (71)  and  the  sum  of  the  yean 
of  the  so-called  minor  Judges  (70)  are  different 
{!)  As  little  ground  is  there  for  the  assumptior 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jg  meant  several  incidents  to  bs 
synchronistic.  The  words '  he  (the  Lord)  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon'  (107),  give  only 
an  appearance  of  right  to  the  view  that  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ammonites  (10s*  ll4"-)  and  that  of 
the  Philistines  (13IS)  occurred  at  the  same  time. 
But  in  truth  it  is  recorded  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  that 
the  attack  of  the  Ammonites  which,  following  the 
statement  of  107,  is  described  in  108*-  ll4*-,  was 
warded  off  by  Jephthah,  that  then  came  the  judges 
Ibzan,  etc.  (12**'),  and  that  the  people  of  Israel  on 
account  of  new  unfaithfulness  were  oppressed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Philistines.  For  the  text  reads, 
'  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines'  (131).  Hence  it 
is  not  the  thought  expressed  in  Jg  itself  (131)  that 
is  seized  by  Kessler,  who,  following  Keil  and  others, 
again  assigns  to  the  same  date  the  incidents  related 
in  10M21*  and  those  spoken  of  in  131*-  (Chronoi. 
iudicum,  p.  29  f.).  Now,  the  question  might  still 
arise,  whether  the  order  of  events  in  the  period  of 
the  judges  was  better  known  to  the  sources  of  the 
Bk.  of  Jg  or  to  M.  Vernes,  who  (p.  199)  reproaches 
the '  auteur  du  livre  des  Juges '  with  having  placed 
'  bout  a  bout  des  evenements  qui  ne  s'enchalnent 
en  aucune  facon.'  The  present  writer  for  bis 
part  prefers  the  order  indicated  in  the  Bk.  of 
Judges. 

(7)  Little  as  the  round  numbers  of  the  Bk.  of 
Jg  positively  point  to  a  very  late  date,  this  is  as 
little  the  case  with  the  expression  fym  n\S|  oV  is 
(18*°).  It  may  indeed  be  somewhat  bold  to  assume 
px.i  as  the  original  reading,  and  to  find  in  this 
passage  an  allusion  to  the  .t>i  which  indirectly  is 
asserted  of  the  'aron, '  ark  (of  the  covenant) '  in  1 S 
4»<-.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  precisely  p*  of  which 
the  verb  nVi  is  elsewhere  predicated.  This  may, 
however,  be  accidental,  for  nSi  has  for  subject  not 
only  the  people  (la  5U,  Am  1'),  or  Israel  (Am  7U* B, 
2  K  17*  etc.),  or  persons  in  general  (2  K  24",  Mic  1», 
Ezk  12>  etc.),  but  also  Judah  (Jer  13",  La  1\  2  K 
25"  II  Jer  52s7  etc.),  or  a  city,  as  mi  (Am  5»)  or  Jeru- 
salem (Jer  1*)  or  Damascus  (2  K  16").— Besides  the 
period  during  which  the  descendants  of  Moses 
officiated  as  priests  in  Dan,  in  v."  a  period  is 
named  of  the  worship  of  Micah's  graven  image, 
namely,  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  temple 
in  Shfloh.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  temple 
after  the  time  of  Eli  (1  S  14«).  In  Ps  78*  the 
overthrow  of  Sbiloh  is  placed  before  the  choosing 
of  Mt.  Zion  (v."),  and  from  Jer  7"- M  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  it  was  laid  waste  during  the  Assyrian 
wars  (Moore,  p.  369).  Hence  there  is  not  such  a 
serious  departure  from  reality  when  in  Dikd&U 
ha-(e~amtm,  §  70,  it  is  said,  'on  the  day  when  Eli 
died,  Shi! oh  was  laid  waste '  (nrr  nm  Op  nj*»  or). 
—What  is  now  the  meaning  of  the  remark  in  v.", 
and  why  are  the  two  dicta  of  v.*  and  v."  placed 
side  by  side  t  In  v.n  it  must  be  intended  to  say 
that  the  end  of  the  cult  of  the  graven  image  of 
Micah  stood  in  a  causal  connexion  with  the  de 
st ruction  of  the  sanctuary  of  J"  at  Shiloh,  and 
the  two  notes  of  v.*"*  would  best  harmonize  if 
there  was  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Shiloh  sanctuary  also  in  the  words  '»  nV»  it  (v."). 
Now,  let  it  be  observed  that  Eli  died  when  he 
heard  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  taken 
(1  S  4uvti).  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  remains 
uncertain  whether  in  Jg  18"  a  statement  which 
raised  scruples  was  changed  into  an  easier  read* 
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ing  (cf.  the  interpolated  i  in  y.a),*  yet  the  ex- 
pression 'until  the  day  of  the  exile  of  the  land' 
does  not  point  further  down  than  the  time  when 
Tiglath-prieser '  took  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  etc.,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria'  (2  K  15**),  i.e.  about  b.c. 
731.  And  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  v.",  then  from 
the  period  of  time  indicated  in  v.n  a  shorter  period 
is  selected  in  v.".  For  it  was  desired  to  add  how 
long  the  colt  of  the  graven  image  of  Micah  lasted, 
because  this  image  was  a  principal  subject  in  the 
preceding  narrative. 

(J)  In  the  middle  of  the  second  episode  of  Jg 
(ohs.  19-21),  where,  e.g.,  we  read  '  Jetras  which  is 
Jerusalem'  (19«\  cf.  2  S  5"-),  Wellhausen  {Comp. 
233  ff.)  and  some  others  discover  a  passage  of 
very  late  origin,  namely,  20>-21M.  What  opinion 
are  we  to  form  of  this  ?  Now,  in  any  case,  this 
section  must  have  displaced  another  narrative,  for 
between  the  end  of  ch.  19  and  21u  there  is  a 
lacuna.  But  common  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  was  not  impossible  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Joshua.  Let  us  consider,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  above  (6  d,  J),  the  story 
of  the  building  of  an  altar  beside  Jordan  (Jos 
2210ff-).  Was  this  not  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan  against  tbe 
idea  of  separation  from  their  nation  I  And  does 
the  unity  of  the  Israelites,  whioh  shows  itself  in 
1  S  7s"-  8*"-  11*  ('  that  we  may  send  messengers 
unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel '),  etc,  ever  appear  as 
a  new  phenomenon  ?  The  present  writer  Delieves 
that  there  are  more  traces  of  the  unity  of  ancient 
Israel  than  are  wont  at  present  to  be  recognized 
by  some  scholars.  Were  there  not  'elders'  in 
Israel  before  Samuel  ?  (1  S  &"■).  Could  these  not 
I  hen  assemble  themselves  on  account  of  the  un- 
heard of  scandal  perpetrated  by  a  Benjamite  city 
(Jg  201),  as  readily  as  in  connexion  with  the  choice 
of  a  king  ?  ( 1 8  8*).  It  is  quite  true  the  expression 
miskkab  zakhar  (cf.  '  that  hath  not  lain  by  man ') 
is  found  only  in  Nu  31in-  and  Jg  21u- ;  but  this  is 
no  proof  of  the  late  origin  of  the  latter  verse, 
for  the  expression  in  question  had  very  probably 
also  an  earlier  existence.  Hence  the  judgment  of 
the  present  writer  is  that  not  the  section  201-2114  as 
a  whole,  but  only  single  elements  in  it  bear  a 
secondary  character,  such  elements  are,  above 
all,  the  round  numbers  like  400,000  (20"),  and 
there  is  no  department  where  hyperbole  more 
readily  comes  in  than  the  department  of  numbers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  tradition  required  many 
centuries — for  Budde's  Kr  wrote '  perhaps  about  the 
year  400'  (p.  xvi) — in  order  to  create  these  figures. 

(«)  Only  legend,  and  not  mythology,  has  played 
a  role  in  the  filling  out  of  the  history  of  Samson. 
Traces  of  the  so-called  '  VsUc-lore '  are  probably  to 
be  found,  e.g.,  in  the  tturty  men  (14h),  the  300 
jackals  (15*),  and  the  1000  men  (v.1*-)  whom  he 
slew  with  the  jawbone  ..f  an  ass.  Nay,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  exploit  of  Samson  and  the 
name  Ramath-lehi,  i.e.  '  height  of  jaw,'  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Bather  may  this  deed  of 
Samson's  have  been  simply  placed  here,  for  the 
localizing  activity  of  popular  tradition  shows  itself 
elsewhere,  or  the  narrative  of  the  deed  may  even 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  name  of  the  place. 
The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  story  of 
'JSn-hak/fdre  (15""-),  in  which  the  two  homonyms 
tdre*,  '  partridge,'  and  kdre',  '  caller,'  appear  to  be 
mixed  up.  But,  all  the  same,  the  Samson  narra- 
tives are  no  product  of  mythology.  The  mytho- 
logical explaining  away  of  the  iwrson  of  Samson 
is  discountenanced  even  by  M.  vernes  (Hist,  juive, 

*  The  sentence  '  tbe  foundation*  of  heaven  moved '  (2  8  W) 
h  ohanged  into  '  tbe  foundation*  of  the  hilit  moved'  (Pa  187). 
Bee,  in  general,  regarding  nich  alteration*  of  parallel  text*. 
K  inig"*  Emteitung,  pp.  76  f.,  82  ff. 


p.  238  f.) ;  iid  as  we  have  quoted  from  him  several 
statements  which  appear  to  be  unfounded,  it  is 
but  right  that  we  should  quote  a  passage  of  which 
we  can  thoroughly  approve.  He  says, '  Interpre- 
tation mythologiqne  de  l'histoire  de  Samson  echoue 
au  port ;  sans  compter  qu'on  ne  salt  trop  comment 

Jfaire  rentrer  l'aventure  du  lion  et  de  l'essaim 
'abeilles,  des  chacals,  de  la  mftchoire,  de  la  porte 
de  Gaza,  o'est-a-dire  ee  qui  precede  les  rases  et  le 
sueces  de  Dalila,  le  Samson  du  dernier  episode  ne 
saurait  etre  tenu  pour  le  jeune  soleil  du  printemps. 
S'il  se  Bert,  en  effet,  du  retour  de  sa  vigueur  pour 
triompher  de  sea  adversaires  (les  tenebres,  Driver  ?), 
il  succorabe  lui-meme  sous  cet  effort,  et  si  les  deux 
piliers  du  temple  doivent  etre  terms  pour  les  colon- 
nes  d' Here  ale,  dies  sont  mises  a  une  tres  mauvaise 
place.' 

7.  The  Author  of  the  Book.— The  author  of 
Jc  is  not  named  in  the  book  itself.  In  tbe  Talmud 
{Saba  bathra  14b)  it  is  said,  'Samuel  wrote  (or 
edited  [the  sense  of  the  verb  kdthab  is  examined 
in  KOnig's  Einleitung,  p.  445])  his  book  and  the 
Bk.  of  Jg  and  the  Bk.  of  Ruth '  (cf.  Marx-Dalman, 
Traditio  rabbinorum  veterrima,  p.  14).  Similarly 
in  Dxkd&kt  ha-fe'amtm,  p.  57,  it  is  said,  rain  *>mae 
run  d'bbW  tdoi  in*  ana  naiaV  rot.  But  the  tradi- 
tion which  becomes  fixed  in  Baba  bathra  14  f.  is  of 
such  late  origin,  and  contains  such  absolutely  im- 
possible elements  (see  the  whole  passage  in  KOnig's 
Einleitung,  p.  445  f.),  that  on  these  grounds  alone 
no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  further 
shown  oy  the  above  (No.  6)  discussion  to  be  an 
impossible  position. 

8.  The  Spirit  of  the  Book  and  its  place 
in  the  History  of  Revelation.— Of  more  im- 
portance is  it  to  examine  the  spirit  that  pervades 
the  Bk.  of  Jg,  to  draw  the  picture  which,  framed 
in  this  book,  exhibits  to  us  a  momentous  period  in 
the  development  of  Israel.  What  are  the  leading 
features  of  this  picture? 

(a)  The  perioa  of  the  judges  was  a  time  of  local 
settlement  and  physical  self-assertion  on  tbe  part 
of  Israel.  When  this  people  had  shaken  off  the 
Egyptian  yoke — which  the  Israelites  can  never 
have  invented  as  a  factor  in  their  history — and 
were  on  the  point  of  conquering  the  homeland  of 
their  forefathers,  they  encountered  a  uniformly 
violent  opposition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  Israelites  under  Joshua's  leadership 
gained  some  fundamental  victories.  The  positive 
tradition  to  this  effect  (Jos  6-11)  is  not  upset  by 
any  statement  to  the  contrary  effect. 

The  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  northern  Canaan - 
ites  (Jos  II1*"14)  may  contain  some  natural  hyper- 
boles (e.g.  'neither  left  they  any  to  breathe '),  out 
when  these  are  set  aside,  the  narrative  is  not  set 
aside.  Further,  the  statements,  '  nevertheless  the 
children  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  Geshnrites,' 
etc.  (Jos  13w  151*1*-  ■  W"  17u-w  18"-  23"),  and  the 
parallel  statements  of  Jg  l1Mr-  presuppose  that  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
otherwise  they  would  have  neither  motive  nor 
meaning.  These  statements  add  nothing  but  this, 
that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  within  the  conquered 
kingdoms,  many  districts  still  retained  their  inde- 
pendence. The  interposing  of  these  sentences 
shows  also  in  what  sense  the  partition  of  tne  land 
is  to  be  understood  (Jos  13tff-).  The  territories 
which  were  assigned  to  the  different  tribes  are 
thought  of  not  as  places  of  quiet  possession,  but 
rather  as  meant  to  be  completely  subdued.  The 
sense  of  Jos  131'"  etc.,  is  not  that '  la  terre  promise 
est  consideree  comme  une  table  rase '  (M.  Vernes, 
Essais  bibliques,  p.  297).  Finally,  neither  in  Jos 
14*~"  nor  in  Jg  l1*-  is  the  idea  contained  that  the 
different  tribes  of  Israel  only  in  an  isolated  fashion 
made  their  attacks  upon  Canaan  (Budde,  Richt.  u. 
Sam.  1890,  p.  84.  Hdcomm.  1897,  p.  2).  Budds 
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himself  admits  {ad  loe.)  'the  remote  possibility ' 
that  in  Jg  1"  'a short  word  about  Ar has  fallen 
out.  This  'word  about  Ai,'  however,  has  not 
fallen  out,  nor  was  it  a  'short'  one  (of.  Jos  7M- 
81'").  It  is  a  groundless  assertion  that  the  record 
of  Jg  1  '  excludes '  the  narrative  of  the  Bk.  of  Jos, 
and  that  the  Jg  narrative  is  the  *  older '  (Budde, 
1897,  p.  2.  Charles  Piepenbring  [ffist.  1898,  p. 
69]  accepts  but  does  not  prove  this  thesis).  If  the 
narrative  of  Jg  l"^**1  eto.  (Budde,  1897,  p. 
xxii),  had  been  the  older  and  the  only  correct  one 
(Budde,  p.  2),  how  then  could  Judah  speak  of  '  his 
lot't(l*).  'The  narrative,  according  to  v.',  pre- 
supposes an  earlier  division  by  lot  of  the  yet  un- 
conqnered  land,'  as  Budde  himself  (p.  1)  has  to 
notice ;  and  Charles  Piepenbring  says  (p.  75)  on 
Jos  18*"*" 'Nous  y  rencontrons  une  nouvelle 
preuve  qu'on  awdgna  d'avanoe,  par  le  sort,  aux 
differentes  tribus,  le  tenitoire  qne  chacune  devait 
oonquerir ' ;  of.  the  words  of  Budde  on  Jg  18' '  es 
ist  Dan  wool  ein  Gebiet  zugefallen,  aber  es  hat 
sich  nicht  darin  behaupten  kSnnen,  und  dass  dieses 
nieht  blosse  Theorie  ist,  beweisen  die  danitischen 
Beste  in  den  siidlichen  Wohnsitzen,  die  una  in  der 
Samsongeschichte  begegnen.'  A  positive  repre- 
sentation that  Canaan  was  thus  divided  is  also 
implied  in  other  passages  of  Jg  1.  Finally, 
the  'older'  narrative  contained  in  Jg  1  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  also  the  '  historically  more  credible ' 
(Budde,  p.  2).  But  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  probable 
that  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  under  Joshua's 
lead  crossed  the  Jordan,  should  not  have  attacked 
with  their  whole  force  the  common  foe,  in  order 
to  inflict  upon  him  some  decided  defeats?  To  what 
end,  then,  is  the  narrative  (Nu  32*Bi,  Dt  3"-", 
Jos  lu-w  221-*)  invented  of  how  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben, eta,  which  had  their  settlements  east  of  the 
Jordan,  crossed  this  river  with  the  pther  Israelites, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  opposition  of  the 
western  Canaanites  was  —  essentially  —  broken  ? 
Joshua  led  the  host  only  until  the  conquest  of 
Jericho  (Jos*;  so  Budde,  p.  1).  Did  he,  then, 
withdraw  from  the  leadership  of  Israel  ?  This  is 
'historically  credible.'  But  if  this  was  really 
the  case,  why  will  Budde  (p.  11)  substitute  '  and 
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Joshua  was  "with  them'  for  the  traditional  'and 
Jahweh  was  with  them '  T  (Jg  I").  And  if  the  ex- 
istence of  Joshua  was  assumed  in  the  narrative  of 
Jg  1,  would  he  have  been  mentioned  in  this  jxutim 
fashion  ? 

The  truth  lies  in  the  middle  position,  and  this 
true  relation  of  things  is  exhibited  in  Jos  and  Jg ; 
in  spite  of  the  foundation-laying  victories  gained 
under  the  lead  of  Joshua  over  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  some  centuries  were  still  needed  to  make 
the  Israelites  complete  masters  of  Canaan  ( Jg  l*  * 
etc). 

(b)  The  need  for  external  or  political  conflict  was 
upled  with  the  task  of  spiritual  self-assertion  on 
the  part  of  Israel  against  the  genius  of  the  Canaan  - 
itish  nation.  The  period  that  followed  the  migra- 
tion to  Canaan  was  for  the  Hebrews  the  time  of 
the  severest  struggle  of  ideas.  For  it  was  then  that 
the  danger  was  greatest  that  Israel  should  lose  the 
consciousness  of Tier  uniqueness,  seeing  that  many 
tribes  with  other  conceptions  and  ideas  dwelt  in 
her  midst.  (Cf.  on  this  contrast,  e.g.  Pietsch- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Than.  p.  292  f. ;  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
des  ebr.  Zeitalters,  p.  317  ff. ;  Winckler,  Gesch. 
Isr.  p.  1331;  WUdeboer,  Jahvedienst  en  Volksreligie 
in  Israel,  1898,  p.  10  ff.  But  when  Piepenbring 
(Hist.  etc.  1898,  p.  96)  remarks,  'au  moment  ou 
les  Hebreux  s'emparerent  de  la  Palestine,  les 
Cananeens  leur  etaient  bien  supcrieurs  sous  le 
rapport  de  la  culture,'  he  must  be  thinking  merely 
of  outward  culture,  such  as  the  art  of  building 
cities,  the  art  of  war,  etc.).  ~  1 

During  this  period  the  great  matter  was  to  I 


defend  the  heritage  of  religious  ideal  and  moral 
principles  to  which  Israel  had  fallen  heir  (see 
above,  6  d,  8,  8).  The  men  who  were  then  called 
to  deliver  the  people  belonged  to  the  category  of 
true  souls  by  whom  the  most  important  preroga- 
tives of  the  Jahweh  religion  were  maintained. 
Then  did  Gideon  defend  the  monolatry  of  Jahweh 
against  the  adoration  of  the  Canaanite  Baal  (6"*-). 
The  same  hero  kept  unimpaired  the  principle  (8s) 
that  Israel  was  under  the  rule  only  of  a  heavenly  king 
(Jahweh,  Ex  IS1*).  He  pre-eminently  exhibits 
the  characteristic  which  ben-Sirach  attributes  to 
the  judges  when  he  says,  k<U  ot  c/wrcU,  fwun-ot  re} 
airroQ  irdpan,  Satar  ova-  i^eriprevct  4  KapSta,  «U  taot 
o6k  artarpdifrnaar  drd  Kvplov,  efi}  ri  farnpjotvnm  airrQm 
sV  ttXoyiait,  c.r.X.  (Sir  46"*-).  Then  was  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  of  Israel  sufficiently  awake 
to  stir  them  up  to  energy  when  danger  threatened 
that  the  Canaanite  immorality  (Gn  9*-*"  19**-  34* 
Lv  18*  etc.)  might  gain  a  footing  in  Israel  (Jg  19" 
20«»). 

True,  indeed,  all  the  acts  of  the  Israel  of  those 
days  cannot  bear  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  an 
enlightened  humanity,  or  the  ideal  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  We  shudder  at  the  cutting  off  of 
thumbs  and  great  toes  (Jg  1*).  But  not  only 
were  the  Athenians  once  guilty  of  the  same  con- 
duct towards  ^Eginetan  prisoners  (.■Elian,  Var. 
Hist.  ii.  9),  but  even  the  Christian  Abyssinians  of 
our  own  day  are  given  to  this  terrible  practice  (cf. 
Flad,  Zwolf  Jahre  in  Abessinien,  etc).  Moreover, 
in  the  pre-Christian  history  of  Divine  revelation, 
stages  of  progress  are  not  wanting ;  cf.  e.g.  on 
the  history  of  prophecy  (1  S  8*),  or  the  Divine 
name  (Ex  6*-,  IS  1\  Is  l4,  Hos  2"),  or  the  idea  of 
retaliation  (Ex  20*,  Jer  31°,  Ezk  18*).  Although 
then  a  Deborah  had  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
an  Isaiah,  and  although  a  Samson  (cf.  on  the 
Nazirites,  Am  2")  did  not  stand  upon  the  same 
plane  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Jg  16*  com- 
pared with  Mt  6M),  yet  the  Bk.  of  Jg  stands,  not 
without  right,  in  the  series  of  the  nlbvim  (DikddJft, 
§  70,  eto. ).  This  book  is  a  monument  of  that  Divine 
Providence  which  sustained  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
that  they  maintained  their  national  existence,  and 
during  a  time  of  the  strongest  temptations  kept 
safe  their  religious -moral  ideals,  which  had  a 
most  important  end  to  serve  in  pointing  to  the 
perfect  religion  and  morality. 

LmuTDU— (A)  Di&LUst  ka-ti'amtm,  add.  Bear  (.Stack, 

1879 ;  Marx-Dalman,  Traditio  rabbinonm  vUrrima  de  tibronem 
Vet.  Test,  ordint  tt  orioine,  1884. — (B)  Felix  Perls*,  Analette* 
rur  TtaOritik  its  AT.Wto;  Adam  Mex,  Die  Bibet  dee  Joetfkue 
untereueht  fur  Buck  v.-vii.  der  ArchaoioaU,  1884.— (O)  On  the 
literary  criticism :  a  R.  Driver,  LOT*,  1897  ;  Ed.  Konig.  Bin- 
leitung  in  dot  AT,  1893;  Wllh.  Frenkenberg,  Die  Compoe.  dm 
deuUronom.  Richterbuche  (Rl  2*-16),  Inaugural  dissertation, 
Marburg,  1806. — (D)  Especially  on  the  age  ot  the  sources:  O.  A. 
Oboke,  The  Biet.  and  Song  of  Deborah,  1891;  a  Niebuhr, 
FerrucA  finer  RecomteUaUon  da  Debora-Lirdt,  1894  :  J.  Mar- 
quart,  Frmdamenle  ieraeL  u.  }0d.  Geeek.  1896. -(E)  Commen- 
taries :  Rashl,  etc,  In  Bibtia  rabbiniea;  Jalkut  Shun'onl  (tba 
edition  used  in  the  above  article  is  that  pub.  at  Frankf.-e.-M.  in 
1687) ;  Michlal  JophI,  ed.  Abendana,  1661 ;  C.  Berth eau  in  Kgf. 
exeget.  Bdbch.  1888  ;  P.  Oassel  in  lunge's  Bibetverk  (End  ed. 
1887) ;  Oettli  in  Strack-Zockler*  Kg}.  Comm.  1898 ;  O.  Moore  h» 
the  1  Internet  Orit  Oomm.'(Edinb.,  T.  *  T.  Clark,  1896);  Karl 
Budde  In  Hurler  lldcomm.  1887.— (F)  Chronology  :  Seder  etas* 
rabba  (ed.  Jon.  Meyer,  1699),  cap.  xu. ;  J.  O.  A.  Keasler,  Cknm* 
logia  iudiatm  et  primonm  regum,  1882.— (0)  History :  Rich, 
pfetschmann,  Geeek.  der  Phonizier  (in  Oncken's  '  Allgemoin*) 
Oeech.  In  Einieldarstellungen ') ;  L.  Seinecke,  Geeck.  d.  Voice* 
Itrael,  1876-1884  ;  Stade,  do.,  1887  £f. ;  Renan,  UieL  du  peupU 
d'ltraa,  18899. ;  M.  Verne*.  Pride  d'hietoire  jutre,  1889.  a 
Niebuhr.  Geteh.  dee  ebraiechen  Zeilaitere,  1894 ;  H.  Winckler, 
Geeek.  JtraeU,  1896 ;  Charles  Piepenbring,  UieL  du  peupU 
ring  all  main  questions,  in  the 
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JDDOINO  (Ethical).— The  practice  of  judging, 
against  which  we  have  so  many  warnings  in  the 
NT,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  characterizing  of 
particular  actions  or  modes  of  life,  as  in  making 
these  the  basis  for  a  sweeping,  and,  in  some  cases, 
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•  final  verdict  on  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed.  The 
warnings  are  given  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
critic  and  the  criticized.  The  practice  is  equally 
hurtful  to  both,  and  therefore  if  it  is  not  absolutely 
condemned,  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many  safeguards 
and  limitations  as  to  be  practically  forbidden. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  law  (Ja  2U),  on  the  other,  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  that  self-criticism  which  is  necessary  to 
amendment  of  morals  and  progress  in  religion  (Mt 
7*).  The  chief  objection  to  judging,  however,  is 
that  it  must  be  based  on  partial  knowledge;  we 
are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  inner  life,  the 
motives  and  principles  of  other  men ;  we  are  not 
acquainted  either  with  the  antecedent  conditions 
of  their  actions,  or  the.  possibilities  of  justifica- 
tion, or  progress,  or  amendment,  that  their  future 
may  contain.  This  is  the  position  taken  up  by 
Jesus  Christ  in  opposition  to  Jewish  legalists. 
He  declared  that  the  latter  judged  according  to 
appearance  (Jn  7"),  according  to  the  flesh  ( Jn  8"). 
As  their  religion  consisted  in  the  performance  of 
certain  prescribed  duties,  and  the  avoidance  of 
outward  offences,  they  had  a  rough  and  ready 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  character.  Christ 
and  St.  Paul  had  a  more  righteous  because  more 
complete  standard;  they  took  into  account  the 
inner  thoughts  and  motives,  and,  knowing  the 
complexity  of  these,  deliberately  refrained  from 
judging,  even  where  the  outward  evidence  seemed 
absolutely  convincing  (Jn  8",  1  Co  4*).  One  last 
motive  in  the  prohibition  of  judging  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  necessary  to  exercise  patience 
and  forbearance,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  but  in  those  of  the  Church.  This  is  at 
least  indirectly  taught  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares 
(Mt  13M),  which  cannot  be  limited  exclusively  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  it  is  a  prominent 
motive  with  St.  Paul.  It  appears  especially  in  his 
treatment  of  the  'strong'  and  'weak'  parties  in 
Rome  (Ro  14),  and  of  the  rival  possessors  of  gifts  in 
Corinth  (1  Co  13).  In  one  word,  while  self -judg- 
ment is  enjoined,  the  judgment  of  others  is  dis- 
countenanced throughout  the  NT.    J.  Millar. 

JUDGMENT.— 1.  The  truth  that  God  will  come 
to  the  world  for  judgment  is  part  of  the  burden  of 
OT  prophecy.  The  rule  of  God,  partially  realized 
over  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  is  destined 
to  be  made  perfect,  and  it  is  to  extend  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  consummation  will 
necessitate  a  'day  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  a  judgment 
of  the  faithless  in  the  chosen  nation  and  of  the 
heathen  (Is  2U,  Jl  lu  2»  etc);  but  Israel  will  be 
saved  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  new  and  ever- 
lasting covenant  (Is  61*,  Jer  31"*  etc.).  See  Day 
of  the  Lord,  under  Eschatology,  vol.  i.  pp.  738  ff. 

2.  When  in  later  times  the  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  was  developed  (Dn  12*),  till  in  the 
time  of  Christ  it  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
all  but  the  Sadducees,  our  Lord  revealed  a  great 
universal  judgment  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
issue,  represented  in  figurative  and  therefore  in- 
determinate speech,  being  now  the  establishment 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  on  earth,  now  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  all  that  at  present  appears, 
and  the  advent  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
The  people  of  Christ  will  be  called  in  the  judgment 
to  an  everlasting  participation  in  the  glories  of  His 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  His  enemies  will  have  the 
sentence  of  eternal  condemnation  pronounced  on 
them  (Mt  13"*      26,  Mk  13,  Lk  21). 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  is  even 
now  begun  on  earth,  we  find,  especially  in  the 
Johannir  e  writings,  that  the  judgment  in  one  aspect 
or  stage  «f  it  is  a  present  act.    For  judgment 


Christ  is  come  into  this  world  ( Jn  9").  There  is  an 
actual  separation  of  men  in  progress  here  and  now, 
and  to  a  great  extent  they  themselves  may  see  that 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  awards  which  are 
made ;  the  spiritual  b.essings  bestowed  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  mental  sufferings  or  wont  endured  on 
the  other,  commend  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  as  just  and  inevitable.  Christ  is  as  a 
present  light  in  the  world,  discerning  between  the 
souls  of  men,  attracting  and  gladdening  some,  those 
who  do  truth,  and  repelling  others  who  do  evil 
multiplying  for  them  the  pains  of  darkness,  hatred, 
and  sin  (Jn  S18"-  12").  The  former  are  called  even 
now  to  everlasting  life  (3*  647,  1  Jn  3"),  and  should 
know  that  they  have  it  (1  Jn  5") ;  the  latter  know 
not  life,  but  abide  in  death,  and  have  an  immediate 
experience  of  the  wrath  of  God  (Jn  3M,  1  Jn  314f- . 
512). 

4.  This  judgment,  which  is  in  progress  now,  is 
destined  to  be  perfected,  though  there  is  necessarily 
obscurity  as  to  the  future  existence.  In  the  last 
assize  Cnrist  will  be  the  Judge  as  before  (Mt  25*lff', 
Ac  10"  17",  2  Co  5">,  2Ti4°).  Mankind  will  all 
appear  before  His  judgment-seat.  The  righteous 
will  thus  have  in  His  presence  a  perfect  vision  and 
possession  of  the  goodness  they  have  chosen  in  Him 
{2  Ti  4",  1  Jn  3*) ;  the  wicked  will  see  with  dismay 
into  what  an  abyss  of  sin  and  woe  they  have  fallen 
(Rev  1').  It  may  be  said  men  will  hereafter  judge 
themselves.  Those  who  are  unlike  Christ  will 
find  themselves  as  such  to  be  separate  from  Him. 
The  two  classes  of  people  are  parted  because  they 
have  acquired  distinct  natures  like  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  (Mt  2Snff  ).  The  future  judgment  will 
thus  De  'just,'  determined  by  what  people  made  of 
themselves  when  they  were  in  the  body  (2  Co  5'°). 
Or  the  books  will  be  opened,  and  men  will  be 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in 
the  books,  according  to  their  works  (Rev  201J). 
The  character  of  each  person  is  a  '  book '  or  record, 
preserving,  in  moral  and  spiritual  effects,  all  that 
he  has  been  and  done  and  loved ;  and  in  the  judg- 
ment these  books  will  be  'opened,'  or  each  man  s 
character  will  be  manifested  as  the  light  of  Christ 
falls  upon  it.  The  people  of  Christ  themselves 
receive  different  awards  at  the  last,  according  to 
what  their  life  has  been  (Lk  19Iur-,  1  Co  3"*-).  A 
test  like  fire  will  try  every  believer's  work.  Some 
have  acquired  a  close  likeness  to  Christ  by  their 
lives  of  true  holiness  and  love;  and  the  greater 
the  likeness,  the  more  He  will  be  known,  loved, 
and  enjoyed,  or  the  richer  they  themselves  will  be. 

G.  Ferries. 

JUDGMENT  HALL  is  the  AV  translation  in 
Jn  18s8-"  and  Ac  23"  of  the  Greek  rpaxTwpior, 
though  this  word  contains  no  reference  to  judging. 
In  the  RV  it  is  rendered  '  palace '  or  '  prsetonum.' 
See  Prjetorium. 

JUDGMENT  SEAT. — The  usual  word  employed 
for  this  in  the  NT  is  Brj/xa  (Mt  27u,  Jn  19u,  Ac  18"- 
id.  26»-  »,  Ro  14»  2  Co  5W),  properly  a '  tribune.' 
Two  of  these  were  provided  m  the  law-courts  of 
Greece,  one  for  the  accuser  and  one  for  the  defend- 
ant (cf.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  under 
pijua),  but  in  the  NT  the  word  is  used  of  the 
official  seat  (tribunal)  of  the  Roman  judge.  The 
word  KpvriifMw  used  in  Ja  2*  occurs  also  in  I  Co  6*- 4, 
where  it  is  translated  in  RVm  by  'tribunals.' 
See,  further,  art.  Gabbatha. 

G  Thatcher. 

JUDITH  (nnvr  lovtlr,  'IovSl$,  ''lovSelB).— 1.  A  wife 
of  Esau,  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite  (Gn  26M) 
(cf.  Gn  36a,  and  see  Oholibamah). 

2.  Heroine  of  the  Book  of  Judith;  daughter 
of  Merari,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (81  [cf.  Nu  1«]  V); 
widow  of  Man  asses  of  the  same  tribe.  See  follow' 
ing  article.  F.  C.  PORTER. 
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JUDITH.  BOOK  OF. — 1.  Contents.— The  story 
of  the  Book  of  Judith  in  the  LXX  is  as  follows : — 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Assyrians  in  Nineveh, 
in  his  12th  year  made  war  against  Arphazad  king 
of  the  Medes,  summoning  all  nations  to  his  aid ; 
and  in  his  17th  year  was  victorious  and  destroyed 
the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana.  The  next  year  he 
sent  Holofernes  with  132,000  men  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  western  lands  which  had  refused  to  come  to 
his  help.  Holof.  laid  waste  the  lands  of  those  who 
resisted,  and  required  the  destruction  of  their  sanc- 
tuaries and  gods,  and  the  sole  worship  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Jews  feared  for  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  just  reconsecrated  after  their  recent  return 
from  exile.  Joakim,  the  high  priest,  and  the  San- 
hedrin  resolved  upon  resistance,  and  ordered  the 
fortifying  of  certain  mountain  towns  of  Samaria 
which  commanded  the  entrance  into  Judaea  from  the 
north.  The  people  gave  themselves  to  fasting  and 
prayer.  An  Ammonite  general,  Achior,  warned 
Holofernes,  with  an  appeal  to  history,  that  the  God 
of  heaven  protected  this  people  unless  they  sinned 
against  him,  and  for  his  counsel  was  delivered  to 
the  enemy.  Bethulia  was  the  point  of  attack,  and 
upon  the  issue  of  its  siege  depended  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  land  and  religion.  The  three  elders  of  the 
city,  Ozias,  Chabris,  and  Charmis,  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  famished  people  and  promised 
surrender  after  five  days.  Judith,  a  rich  young 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  confident  of  the 
righteousness  of  her  people,  believed  that  God 
would  deliver  them  by  her  hand.  Prepared  by 
prayer,  and  protected  by  strict  observance  of  legal 
rites,  she  made  her  way  to  Holofernes,  predicted  the 
speedy  destruction  of  her  people  because  she  fore- 
saw that  in  their  hunger  they  would  eat  unclean 
and  consecrated  food,  captivated  him  by  her  deceits 
and  by  her  beauty,  and  beheaded  him  as  he  lay  in 
a  drunken  stupor  after  a  banquet  in  her  honour. 
'  Her  beauty  took  his  soul  prisoner ;  the  scimitar 
passed  through  his  neck.'  She  returned  with  the 
head  to  Bethulia.  Achior  recognized  it,  and  at 
sight  of  it  was  converted  to  Judaism.  Confusion 
and  fear  fell  upon  the  leaderless  army  of-  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Jews  slaughtered  them  in  their 
flight  and  gained  great  spoils.  Judith  was  richly 
rewarded  and  honoured,  and  in  a  song  celebrated 
the  deliverance.  Peace  reigned  during  her  long 
life  of  105  years,  and  for  a  long  time  after. 

2.  Texts  and  Versions.— The  LXX  text  exists 
in  three  recensions,  (1)  BAM,  etc.,  the  ruling  text; 
(2)  cod.  58,  to  which  Old  Lat.  and  Syriao  are  closely 
related ;  (3)  cod.  19,  108,  similar  to  (2). 

A  Hebrew  original  is  commonly  accepted,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  Hebraisms  in  language  and 
ideas,  but  also  because  of  errors  of  translation  (see 
1»  2*  4»  s»  n»-»  16*",  Fritzsche,  Ball). 

Origen,  indeed,  says  that  he  learned  from  Jews 
that  they  did  not  possess  Tobit  and  Judith  even 
among  their  'Apocrypha'  (Ep.  ad  Afric.  13),  and 
there  are  no  allusions  to  Jth  in  the  older  rabbinical 
literature.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  later 
Jewish  versions  are  retranslations  from  the  Greek. 
If  the  story  had  an  independent  history  among 
Jews  it  is  historically  important  to  trace  it. 
Jerome  is  the  first  witness  to  a  Heb.  (Aram.) 
original,  and  his  testimony  deserves  attention. 

The  Vulgate. — Jerome  {Pre/,  to  Jth.)  says  that 
the  Hebrews  had  Jth  among  their  Apocrypha,  and 
reckoned  it  among  histories.  His  Jth  he  affirms  to 
be  a  translation  of  this  '  Chaldee '  version,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  original.  He  put  into  Latin 
'only  those  things  which  a  sound  understanding 
could  find  in  the  Chaldee  words.'  His  work  was 
indeed  hastily  done,  in  one  night,  and  carelessly, 
•  aiming  to  give  sense  for  sense  rather  than  word 
for  word.'  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  Tobit,  an 
interpreter  rendered  the  Chaldee  into  Hebrew,  and 


Jerome  dictated  a  Latin  version  of  the  Heb.  to  ■ 
scribe.  He,  of  course,  had  the  Old  Lat.  before 
him. 

Jerome's  testimony  is  commonly  set  aside,  and 
it  is  assumed,  after  Fritzsche,  that  his  modifica- 
tions of  the  Old  Lat.  were  mainly  arbitrary  and 
that  we  can  know  nothing  of  his  Chaldee  text. 
Is  this  a  just  verdict?  The  Vuljj.,  in  comparison 
with  the  Old  Lat.  and  Greek,  omits  many  geogra- 
phical details  {e.g.  LXX  2»  3»- 10  4*-  •  154)  and  many 
concrete  incidents  {e.g.  LXX  l*1'  27"1"  V-       *  10* 
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parts  of  8*-  "-*-"-11  V  13"-"  141 •.  u.  u  15U.U). 
Jth. 'a  achievement  is  made  less  sensuous  and  more 
simply  religious  in  character  (cf.  LXX  10*  11"  IS1*- 
**•  ">).  The  deceptions  are  less  bald  (LXX  1 1*-'  13«). 
Homiletical  additions  are  made  (Vulg.  410"u  5""M 
9»-»  5W1»,  parts  of  61*-"  8°-").  Changes  such 
as  these  mark  a  secondary  form  of  the  story.  _  Bat 
are  they  due  to  Jerome?  Against  that  supposition 
it  is  to  be  argued,  (1)  that  it  was  not  his  way  to 
edit,  but  to  translate ;  (2)  that  he  did  not  in  this 
case  take  time  for  such  revision.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  apart  from  the  confirmation  of  the  Mid- 
rash,  that  even  such  deviations  of  Vulg.  from 
LXX  as  these  were  due  in  the  main  to  the  Chaldee 
version.  Still  more  probable  is  this  in  the  few 
cases  of  additional  conciete  detail  (Vulg.  7*-'  llu 
14»-»  16"). 

Further,  it  is  probable  that  in  Jerome's  Chaldee, 
Bethulia  was  identified  with  Jerusalem.  The 
Vulg.  never  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Bethulia  (cf.  LXX  4*- »  6*  >•• 11  7»  8«  10"  11») ; 
it  omits  or  changes  all  passages  which  clearly  dis- 
tinguish Bethulia  and  Jerusalem  up  to  16*  (cf. 
LXX  4»-T  IV*  llu  15»;  and  Vulg.  omits  LXX 
gu.  u. m  gib  nM.  Further,  Vulg.  contains  some 
positive  suggestions  that  Jerusalem  is  the  besieged 
city  (Vulg.  3"  [cf.  LXX  3»-w]  T*-*-'-'  154;  and 
Ozias  is  'prince  of  Judah,'  Vulg  8"  13»).  Only 
in  15*  ana  perhaps  16**-"  does  Vulg.  require  the 
distinction.  This  suggests  that  the  identification 
is  not  due  to  Jerome  but  to  his  source. 

Hebrew  Versions.— The  story  of  Jth  exists  in 
several  forms  in  Hebrew,  none  of  them  from  early 
sources  (Jellinek,  Beth  ha-Midrasch,  L  130-141,  ii. 
12  ff.  [translations  in  Lipsius,  Zeitschr.  /.  wissens. 
Theol.  (1867),  p.  337  ff. ;  Ball  in  Wace's  Apocrypha, 
L  p.  252 ff.;  Scholz,  Commentar,  2  ed.,  Anhang  L 
and  ii] ;  Gaster,  'An  unknown  Hebrew  Version  of 
the  History  of  Jth '  [PSBA  (1894),  p.  156  ff.]).  Lip- 
sius distinguishes  two  forms  of  the  story,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  our  book.  In  both  the 
scene  is  Jerusalem,  the  time  that  of  the  Maccabeean 
wars.  Judith  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  Has- 
monaean  house.  It  is  Nicanor  who  is  beheaded  ; 
and  the  deed  is  celebrated  in  connexion  with  the 
Feast  of  Dedication.  Names  are  often  omitted, 
and  details  vary  widely.  The  long  Midrash 
(Jellinek,  ii.  12-22;  Scholz,  Anhang  L)  summarizes 
chs.  1-5  briefly,  but  in  ehs.  7-14  follows  the  Vulgate 
so  closely  that  a  relationship  between  them  is 
certain.*  The  indications  of  the  Chaldee  original 
in  the  Vulg.  pointed  out  above  are  strongly  con- 
firmed by  this  version.  The  phenomena  would  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  Midrash  is  a  later 
form  of  Jerome  s  Chaldee  text,  still  less  concrete, 
still  more  general  and  homiletical  in  character. 
Jerusalem  entirely  displaces  Bethulia ;  Holofernes 
is  king  of  Greece,  and  Nebuch.  disappears;  Chabris 
and  Charmis  are  priests,  Ozias  is  prince  of  Israel 
( =  Vulg.  13s1),  and  Joakim  is  not  mentioned. 

The  older  Form  Scholz  argues  for  the  greater 

originality  of  the  Vulgate  against  the  LXX,  and 

•  VuUr.  and  Midrash  agree,  <.«..  In  oraisstotn  (LXX  TT-J*" 
gn-n.aS  91  io».iOf.i7kiI.«a  11*.  U  \2\n  15j.ti.1ib)  »nd  In 
addition!  (Vulg.  7*  l» "-  1M»  8»»  8*»  10MJS- » lll«-  " 
1HS  ibis.  u.  as  147.  b-u),  a»  well  —  in  a  multitude  of  leaser  detail* 
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of  the  short  Midrash  (Jellinek,  i.  130  f. ;  Lipsius,  p. 
365  f.;  Ball,  p.  252  f.  j  Scholz,  Ann.  ii.)  against  the 
long.  So  Gaster  confidently  claims  originality  for 
his  Hebrew  version,  and  is  followed  with  surprising 
unreserve  by  Cornill  (EM.  in  d.AT\  p.  272).  '  B 
seems  undoubted  that  here  lies  the  simplest  and 
most  original  form  of  the  story,  out  of  which  the 
Greek  romance  grew '  (cf.  Ginsburg).  But  is  the 
simple  always  the  original  form  of  a  story  T  Gaster's 
argument,  '  If  it  were  an  abridged  text,  names  and 
situations  would  have  been  retained,  and  only 
the  rhetorical  portions  omitted,'  substitutes  the 
interests  of  a  modern  historian  for  those  of  an 
ancient  story-teller.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favour 
of  the  greater  originality  of  the  LXX  version, 
apart  from  the  general  fact  of  its  far  greater  age, 
it  is  to  be  urged  that  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
(1)  that  elaborate  but  not  especially  significant 
geographical  and  historical  details,  aside  from  the 
main  story,  should  be  omitted  rather  than  added 
by  later  editors ;  (2)  that  edifying  and  rhetorical 
embellishments,  speeches,  prayers,  etc.,  should  be 
added,  not  omitted ;  (3)  that  references  to  the 
Maccabeean  period  should  be  added,  not  removed 
to  give  place  to  an  impossible  or  an  unknown 
historical  setting;  (4)  that  the  scene  should  be 
changed  from  Bethulia  to  Jerusalem,  not  the 
reverse ;  (5)  that  Greeks  should  take  the  place  of 
Assyrians  as  Israel's  enemy ;  (6)  that  Jth.'s  lineage 
should  be  changed  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  the 
family  of  the  Hasmoneeans,  not  the  reverse  ;  and 
perhaps  that  she  should  be  first  a  widow,  afterwards 
a  maiden.    (She  is  a  widow  in  the  long  Midrash). 

The  originality  claimed  for  the  LXX,  or  its 
Hebrew  text,  is,  however,  relative.  The  story  may 
have  had  a  long  previous  history. 

3.  Place  of  the  Stohy.— Bethulia  (Betylua) 
cannot,  in  the  LXX,  mean  Jerusalem.  Its  situa- 
tion is  so  well  described  (in  Northern  Samaria, 
near  Dothan,  4*-'  ;  cf.  3»- 10  51  6'- w; 11  7*-  M  8»)  that 
few  doubt  its  existence,  though  it  is  not  otherwise 
known.  '  To  hold  it  for  a  pure  fiction  belongs  to 
the  gross  fictions  of  the  learned '  (Fritzsche).  '  He 
would  not  have  built  bis  story  geographically  in 
the  air '  (Schiirer).  It  is  as  clearly  distinguished 
from  Jerusalem  as  words  permit  (i1  T  8"- 41  ll1* 
15"- 8  16™-  *>•  »■ cf.  8«). 

4.  Time  of  the  Stoet.— The  historical  setting 
of  the  LXX  is  impossible.  Nineveh  and  Assyria 
fell  608  B.C.  Nebuch.,  king  of  the  Chaldeeans  in 
Babylon,  destroyed  Jerusalem  in  his  18th  year 
(586),  and  died  562.  The  return  from  exile  was 
not  before  536,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
was  in  520-516.  But  the  confusion  of  these  events 
could  hardly  be  due  to  ignorance.  What  Jew 
would  not  know  the  place  of  Nebuch.  in  relation 
to  the  Assyrians  and  to  the  Exile  ?  It  is  possible 
that  a  copyist  or  translator  put  familiar  biblical 
names  in  the  place  of  names  strange  to  him 
(Kaulen).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  author  used 
Nebuch.  and  the  Assyrians  as  symbols,  and  that 
he  meant  to  tell  (1)  no  history  at  all  but  a  story 
('  poem,'  Luther),  teaching  that  Judah  is  safe 
from  all  enemies  if  it  keeps  the  law ;  or  (2)  future 
history  prophetically  set  forth  (an  apocalypse, 
Scholz) ;  or  (3)  present  or  recent  history  disguised 
under  significant  names.  Thus  Volkmar  (1860) 
elaborately  defended  the  equations:  Nebuch.  = 
Trajan,  Nineveh = Rome  (or  Antioch),  Medea  = 
Parthians,  Ecbatana=Nisibis,  Holofernes =Lusius 
Quietus,  etc.  But  the  parallels  are  forced,  and 
'  the  arguments  which  place  the  Epistle  of  Clem, 
in  the  1st  cent,  are  a  hundredfold  stronger  than 
those  which  place  the  Bk.  of  Jth  in  the  second' 
(Lightfoot).  More  commonly  the  Maccabeean 
history  is  found  veiled  in  our  story.  Ball  suggests 
(not  always  consistently)  that  Nebuch.  =  Anti- 
ochus    rv.,   Assyrians  =  Syrians,    Holofernes  = 


Nicanor,  Arphaxad= Areaces,  Modes = Parthians, 
Jth = Judas,  Bethulia = Jerusalem,  Joakim=Al- 
cimus,  etc.  He  say*,  'The  Bk.  of  Jth  is  a  free 
compositio  j  in  the  manner  of  the  Haggada,  princi- 
pally based  upon  recollections  of  the  facts  of  the 
heroic  Judas,  and  more  especially  upon  the  facts 
related  in  1  Mac  3"-4n  61"'  7**"*°,  2  Mac  9»-»  lO1"*  15' 
(cf.  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Zeitgeschichte,  16).  But 
the  book  does  not  readily  yield  to  allegorical 
treatment.  If  it  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Alexandra  (B.C.  70-70)  concerning  the  Maccabeean 
wars  (Ball),  why  is  the  scene  Bethulia,  not  Jeru- 
salem? why  are  Judith  and  Oziaa  Simeonites? 
why  should  Judas  and  his  exploits  be  so  completely 
veiled  in  a  book  meant  to  glorify  him  and  his  house? 

In  fact,  the  indications  of  the  Maccabeean  age 
are  of  a  general  and  doubtful  character.  The 
history  '  points  to  a  time  when  danger  threatened 
not  only  the  people  but  also  its  faith.  .  .  .  This 
reminds  us  of  Daniel  and  the  Maccabeean  period ' 
(Schiirer).  The  ritualism  of  the  book  has  some 
late  marks  (8*).  The  high  priest  did  not  command 
Samaria  (4*"*;  cf.  15*-')  until  John  Hyrcanus. 
Hellenistic  cities  were  not  independent  after  the 
Roman  period.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  writer 
may  attempt  to  describe  past  conditions,  and  may 
make  mistakes  in  doing  so.  This  writer  professes 
to  tell  of  a  time  long  past  (14"  16**).  That  he 
wrote  in  the  late  Maccabeean  or  in  the  Roman 
period  is  quite  probable.  That  he  wrote  primarily 
of  the  Maccabeean  wars  there  is  little  sign. 

Schiirer  now  (Herzog*,  1896)  attaches  importance 
to  an  early  view,  not  mentioned  in  his  HJP.  'The 
presupposed  historical  background  answers  more 
to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  In  one  of  his 
expeditions  against  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  about 
B.C.  350,  he  took  also  some  Jewish  prisoners,  and 
among  his  most  conspicuous  generals  in  that 
campaign  were  the  satrap  (king)  Holofernes  of 
Cappadocia  and  the  eunuch  Bagoas.'  Sulpicius 
Severus  (Chron.  ii.  14-16)  first  argued  that  Jth 
was  an  actual  history  of  that  time.  Gutschmid 
(JKb.  /.  Klas.  Phil.  1863,  p.  714)  says,  'Severus 
seems  to  me  to  have  proved  as  much  as  this,  that 
the  author  of  the  Bk.  of  Jth  actually  meant  to  put 
her  history  in  the  time  of  Ochus  (so  Nttldeke ; 
Keil ;  W.  R,  Smith,  OTJC*  430 ;  Wellhausen,  1st. 
u.  Jiid.  Gesch.  186).  True,  Holofernes  was  the 
title  of  other  Cappadocian  kings  (Ball),  but  no 
other  is  known  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Jews  (Keil).  True  also  that  Bagoas  is  Persian 
for  '  eunuch.'  Yet  force  remains  in  the  association 
of  the  two  names  in  Jth  and  in  this  historical  assault 
upon  Judaea  under  the  king  of  the  great  Eastern 
empire.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  writer  lived 
in  the  1st  cent.  b.c.  and  wrote  of  an  event  three 
centuries  earlier.  It  would  be  possible  then  to 
think  of  a  century  or  more  of  peace  after  the  de- 
liverance (16s9  (cf.  *)),  and  to  speak  of  the  return 
from  exile  as  recent  (4*  518- u).  There  was  no  king 
(5*),  and-the  Joiakim  of  Neh  1219>  **  might  possibly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  high  priest.  See  also  a 
Persian  custom  in  2*,  and  compare  1610. 

5.  Historical  Character.— The  early  chapters 
of  the  book  contain  historical  and  geographical 
impossibilities,  and  the  later  chapters  much  self- 
evident  romance.  With  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine, however,  the  writer  shows  great  familiarity.* 
The  historicity  of  Bethulia  does  not  prove  the 
actuality  of  Judith  and  her  deed,  though  it  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  book  and  also  to  the  supposition  that  the 
story  originally  concerned  the  Maccabeean  age.t 

*  Schlatter  thinks  Jth  jrlvee  ft  true  picture  not  only  of  thf 
geographical,  but  also  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  con- 
ditions of  the  isolated  Jewish  hill  towns  of  Northern  f 

before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

f  Cf .  the  part  played  by  Bethsura  in  1  Mac. 
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Nevertheless '  it  is  possible  that  in  some  Palestinian 
town  a  popular  festival  was  celebrated  in  memory 
of  the  heroic  deed  of  a  woman,  and  that  after  the 
true  occasion  was  forgotten  and  had  given  place  to 
a  manifoldly  embellished  legend,  a  history  was 
composed  in  honour  of  Judith,  probably  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple '  (Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdge,  p.  124).  One  is  reminded  of  the  little  city 
besieged  by  a  great  king  and  delivered  by  a  poor 
wise  man  (Ec  9"- u),  perhaps  also  an  incident  of 
the  Persian  period. 

Josephus  is  silent  both  as  to  the  invasion  of 
Ochus  and  as  to  Jth,  and  his  silence  speaks  against 
the  antiquity  of  the  book  and  its  firm  place  in  the 
Greek  Bible  of  the  1st  century.  The  NT  has  no 
reference.*  The  earliest  reference  is  in  Clem. 
Rom.  i.  65,  where  Judith  is  put  before  Esther  as  an 
example  of  womanly  heroism.  The  book  was  there- 
fore classical,  probably  scriptural,  about  a.d.  90 
among  Christians.  That  Jewish  tradition  should 
come  to  connect  the  story  with  the  Maccabsean 
period  is  natural. 

6.  Literary  Character.— The  book  is  a  work 
of  literary  skill,  '  as  a  work  of  art  quite  perfect ' 
(Ewald).  '  The  representation  contains  nothing 
diffuse,  bombastic,  forced,  but  is  short,  simple, 
natural,  and  betrays  originality.  .  .  .  Appropriate, 
in  part  admirable,  are  the  particular  descriptions. 
.  .  .  Extraordinarily  successful  is  the  song  of 
praise  at  the  close  of  the  book.  ...  I  put  it  un- 
hesitatingly by  the  side  of  the  best  poetical  pro- 
ducts of  the  Hebrew  spirit'  (Fritzsche,  127 f.,  209). 

7.  Religious  and  Ethical  Teachings.— The 
religious  ideas  of  the  book  are  of  the  Pharisaic 
type,  particularistic  and  legal.  Patriotism  centres 
in  zeal  for  the  temple  (4a-  *•  8"- "  9s- a ;  cf.  51" 
91  llu  161*"").  Israel  can  suffer  no  harm  unless  it 
sin  against  God  (6"-"  11,M»).  The  fatal  sin  might 
be  the  most  excusable  of  ritual  transgressions 
(lluff-)>  though  Judith's  confidence  rests  chiefly  on 
the  freedom  of  her  race  from  idolatry  (8""*').  In 
the  account  of  Judith's  own  piety  the  food  laws 
(10»  1V*U  121*1*),  fasts  (8"),  washings  (127-*),  and 
prayer  (9.  11"  12*  13*-  *)  are  emphasized.  Her  per- 
sistent widowhood  is  praised  ( 16ffl ;  cf.  8*-  *).  Social 
virtues  are  wanting,  except  the  freeing  of  her  slave 
(16"). t  The  Pharisaic  union  of  determinism  and 
freedom  is  to  be  observed.  Salvation  comes  from 
God,  and  all  is  in  accordance  with  His  will  (8u*n 
g*-M  i8«-n)_  Yet  it  is  not  through  angel  or  miracle, 
but  through  the  wisdom  and  boldness  of  Judith 
that  deliverance  is  wrought  (cf.  8***  10*  16*-1*). 
But  she  gets  her  strength  by  prayer  (9.  12*  134-  •), 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  greater  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  means  through  which  so  great  a 
triumph  was  achieved  (911 16*  *• u- u).  The  absence 
of  angels  and  miracles  (cf.  Tobit)  and  of  future 
life  and  Messianic  hope  is  to  be  noted.  A  prose- 
lyte is  welcomed  (14u). 

For  history  of  Jth  in  the  Canon,  see  Apocrypha. 

LmnuTCRi.— Commentaries  by  Fritnche  (1863),  Volkmar 
(1800),  Wolff  (1861,  defend!  historical  character).  Ball 
(Swofcr't  Com.  1888).  Scholz  (2nd  ed.  1888,  Roman  Catholic); 
Lohr  In  Kantssch's  Apoayphm  und  Pteudepigraphm,  1898. 
On  Hebrew  versions,  see  above.  Farther  under  Apoortpha. 
Cf.  Scharer,  HJP  it.  lii.  Si  ft.,  RB*  L  644  f.,  QJV*  168 ;  C.  D. 
Ginsberg-  in  Kltto's  Cyclop.  DM.  Lit. ;  A.  Schlatter.  Zur  Topo- 
frapM*  und  Q—dlichU  Palaitiniu,  oh.  28  08831 

F.  C.  Porter. 

JUEL  1.  ('Ioirrd)  1  Es  9**=UEL,  Ezr  10*.  2. 

(A  lowfX,  B  OfrJX)  1  Es  9*= Joel,  Ezr  10<». 

JULIA  (lovMa).— One  of  those  greeted  by  St 
Psul  in  Ro  16u  with  Philologus,  Nereus,  Olympas, 
and  others.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Philologus 

•  0. 1  Co  10*-  >•  with  Vulg-.  Jth  8"  (8choliX 

t  The  question  of  the  morality  of  Judith's  deed  should  not  be 
olsensseq  without  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  war,  and  to 
eooh  examples  as  Jael  and  Esther. 


and  Julia  were  husband  and  wife,  and  the  others 
members  of  the  family.  The  name  was  the  com- 
monest of  all  Roman  female  names,  commonest  of 
all  among  slaves  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
nothing  can  be  proved  by  it.  The  following  in- 
scription is  interesting  (CIL  vi.  20416) :  D.M  I 
1VLIAE  NEREI  •  F  •  |  CLAVDIAE. 

A.  C.  Headlak. 

JULIUS  ('lofKiot). — The  name  of  the  centurion  in 
whose  custody  St.  Paul  journeyed  to  Rome  (Ac 
271-*).  When  it  was  determined  that  St.  Paul 
with  his  companions  should  sail  to  Italy,  he  was 
delivered  with  his  companions  'to  a  centurion 
named  Julius  of  the  Augustan  cohort.'  Through- 
out the  voyage  the  centurion  is  represented  as 
treating  his  prisoner  with  some  kindness  and  dis- 
tinction. He  was  allowed  to  go  ashore  and  see 
his  friends  at  Sidon.  Although  the  centurion 
does  not  attend  to  the  apostle's  warnings  at  first 
(w.a- "),  it  is  at  his  instigation  that  he  orders  the 
soldiers  to  cut  away  the  boat  (v.*"-).  and  it  is  to 
save  him  that  he  prevents  the  soldiers  from  kill- 
ing the  prisoners  (v.4"-).  On  arrival  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul  was  allowed  to  live  by  himself  with  the 
soldier  who  guarded  him  (Ac  28'*). 

Two  points  in  this  narrative  jdemand  close 
attention,  the  Augustan  cohort  and  the  statement 
last  made.  We  will  take  the  latter  first.  There 
is  an  interesting  variation  of  text.  The  best  of 
the  MSS  (SABI)  and  Vulg.  Pesh.  Boh.  read  in  Ac 
28" '  And  when  we  entered  into  Rome,  Paul  was 
suffered  to  abide  by  himself  with  the  soldier  that 
guarded  him.'  This  is  adopted  by  WH  and  by  Blass 
in  his  a  text.  The  latter  in  his  jS  text  on  the 
authority  of  HLP***  Hard. "*•  Gig,  reads,  'the 
centurion  handed  over  the  prisoners  to  the  head 
of  the  camp,  while  Paul  was  allowed  to  remain 
by  himself  without  the  camp  with  the  soldiers 
that  guarded  him.'  The  word  translated  '  head 
of  the  camp '  is  in  Greek  <rrparaweSipxiit,  while  the 
one  representative  of  the  Old  Latin  we  have  here 
reada  principi  peregrinorum.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  D  and  most  Old  Latin  authorities  are 
defective  in  this  place.  A  portion  of  this  latter 
reading  is  found  in  the  TR,  and  has  always  been 
interpreted  as  referring  to  tie  prafectui  prcetorio  j 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  singular,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  necessarily  to  refer  to  a  date  before 
62  while  Burrhus  filled  the  office  alone.  Prof. 
Mommsen  tells  us  that  neither  the  term  nor 
the  duty  is  consonant  with  Roman  usage,  and 
suggests  another  interpretation  based  primarily 
on  the  technical  Latin  word,  which  appears  in  the 
▼ersion  prineep*  peregrinorum.  In  order  to  perfect 
the  organization  of  the  Roman  army  and  the 
communications  with  the  legions  on  the  frontier, 
there  was  a  body  of  troops  detached  from  the 
foreign  legions  called  frumentarii.  At  some  date 
or  other  they  were  organized  under  a  head  of  their 
own,  and  had  a  camp  on  the  Csslian  hilL  It  was 
called  the  ctutra  peregrinorum,  and  the  head  of  it 
the  prineep*  castrorum  peregrinorum  or  prineep* 
peregrinorum.  This  is  represented  in  the  Greek 
apparently  less  correctly,  or  at  least  less  technic- 
ally, by  (TTpaTortSipxw-  To  this  body  of  messen- 
gers, constantly  travelling  backwards  and  forwards, 
it  would  be  natural  that  prisoners  should  be  en- 
trusted, and  there  is  evidence  to  that  effect.  It 
had  been  usual  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  refer 
this  organization  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but 
Mommsen  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  dates 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  would  use  the 
Acts  for  evidence  to  that  effect. 

But  the  question  now  arises — What  is  the 
authority  of  the  text?  for  this  may  be  a  crucial 
instance  of  the  value  of  the  p  text.  How,  on 
Blass's  theory,  did  it  come  about  that  St.  Luke 
substituted  a  vague  phrase  for  the  technical  Ian- 
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_  i  he  had  previously  employed  !  If  his  theory 
incorrect,  which  reading  is  intrinsically  likely 
to  be  altered  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  hint 
that  the  B  reading  is  here  correct ;  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  phrase  which  is  most  correct 
technically,  that  of  the  Latin  MSS,  is  the  work  of  a 
translator  who,  being  a  Roman,  would  presumably 
have  more  accurate  knowledge  than  the  original 
writer,  giving  precision  in  his  translations  by  em- 
ploying a  technical  word.  Following  that  line  of 
argument  it  might  be  suggested  that  perhaps  here 
we  have  an  instance  in  which  the  more  precise  text 
of  B  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  Latin  version 
and  possibly  bilingual  MSS.  At  any  rate,  the  B 
text  is  here  very  definitely  connected  with  Rome. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  <nrtiaa.  'ZtBaarfi  ? 
The  cohortes  of  the  Roman  legion  had  no  special 
designation,  and  therefore  in  this  case  we  must 
have  a  cohort  of  auxiliary  troops ;  and  many  such 
were  named  Augusta.  But  then  we  should  have 
an  auxiliary  used  for  services  for  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  they  were  not  employed.  Mommsen 
seems  to  suggest  a  connexion  with  the  cohors  pere- 
grinorum,  although  confessing  that  this  name  and 
that  of  the  Italian  band  are  still  unsolved.  Ram- 
say, starting  from  this  suggestion,  develops  it  as 
follows:  'But  when  we  recollect  (1)  that  Luke 
regularly  uses  the  terms  of  educated  conversation, 
not  the  strict  technical  terms;  and  (2)  that  he 
was  a  Greek  who  was  careless  of  Roman  forms  or 
names,  we  shall  not  seek  in  this  case  to  treat  the 
Greek  name  (<rreipa  ZtBarrii)  as  a  translation  of  a 
correct  Roman  name;  but  we  shall  look  for  a 
body  in  the  Roman  service  which  was  likely  to  be 
called  "the  troops  of  the  Emperor"  by  the  persons 
in  whose  society  Luke  moved  at  the  time  ...  we 
conclude,  then,  that  "the  troops  of  the  Emperor" 
was  a  popular  colloquial  means  of  describing  the 
corps  of  officer-couriers ;  and  we  thus  gather  from 
Acts  an  interesting  fact,  elsewhere  unattested  but 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  known  facts'  (St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  315). 

The  conclusions  of  Professors  Mommsen  and 
Ramsay,  which  are  almost  always  full  of  inte- 
rest, are  given  with  this  warning,  that  a  super- 
structure, nowever  ingenious,  is  built  on  a  slight 
foundation  when  it  is  based  on  a  reading  which 
on  external  grounds  has  no  claim  to  acceptance, 
and  may  easily  be  a  correction  of  the  2nd  century 
introducing  the  precise  phraseology  and  writing  of 
the  later  date. 

The  attempt  of  SchUrer  (HJP  I.  ii.  63)  to  con- 
nect the  Augustan  band  with  a  <rrelpa  1*Bamp>&i> 
does  not  give  any  assistance  to  the  problem,  and 
is  based  on  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

Lctutukb.— Mommsen  and  Htroack  in  SitzungtberichU  <L 
Borl.  Akad.  1896,  p.  601 ;  Bchflrer,  HJP  L  U.  53:  Runny,  St. 
Paul  tht  TravtUr,  pp.  814,  SU,  S47,  S48;  Wiweler,  Chron.  <L 
Apott.  Ix.  p.  891  (not  nan).  A.  C.  HKADLAM. 

JUMAS  (or  JUHIA).— In  Ro  16*  St.  Paul  greets 
Andronicus  and  Jnnias  (or  Junia) ;  the  name  being 
in  the  accusative,  the  sex  is  not  determined 
{'ArSpSrucor  koX  'lovrlav).  If  masculine,  the  name  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Junianus ;  if  feminine,  Junia  is 
a  common  name.  As  has  been  pointed  out  under 
Andronicus  (wh.  see),  there  is  a  little  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  two  are  to  be  included  among 
the  apostles — probably  they  are  to  be,  the  word 
being  taken  in  its  wider  signification.  In  that 
•ase  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  name  is  feminine, 
although,  curiously  enough,  Chrysostom  does  not 
consider  the  idea  of  a  female  apostle  impossible  : 
*  And,  indeed,  to  be  apostles  at  all  is  a  great 
thing.  But  to  be  even  amongst  those  of  note, 
just  consider  what  a  great  encomium  this  is.  But 
they  were  of  note  owing  to  their  works  and  their 
achievements.   Oh  I  how  great  is  the  devotion  of 


this  woman,  that  she  should  be  even  counted 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  apostle.1 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JUNIPER  (orh  rothem). — Rothem  occurs  three 
times  in  the  Bible.  Elijah  sat  under  a  rothem  (1  K 
19*).  The  LXX  transliterates  this  faBiUr.  The 
poor  are  said  to  cut  up  the  roots  of  the  rothem  for 
food  (Job  304),  LXX  #fat  fi>X»i>.  The  tongue  is 
compared  (Ps  1204)  to  coals  of  rothem,  LXX  rots 
dpffpa£u>  rots  fpy/juKois.  It  is  clear  from  these  refer- 
ences that  the  LXX  did  not  understand  what  was 
meant  by  rothem.  The  Arab,  happily  furnishes 
the  clue.  Ratam  is  a  sort  of  broom,  Rttama 
Retem,  L.,  which  grows  in  all  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  tr.  (AV  in  all,  and 
RV  text  1  K  19*.  Ps  1204)  '  juniper '  is  incorrect. 
'  Broom '  (RV  text  Job  30\  and  marg.  in  other 
passages)  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  particular 
species  of  plant  not  growing  in  other  lands  should 
be  called  by  its  indigenous  name  ratam. 

The  ratam  is  a  glabrescent  shrub,  with  a  few 
linear  leaves,  3-4  lines  long,  purplish  white  flowers, 
half  an  inch  long,  1-6  together  in  subsessile  clusters 
along  the  twigs,  and  obliquely  ovate,  1 -seeded, 
beaked  pods,  half  an  inch  long.  The  shrub  gives 
the  poorest  kind  of  shade,  and  yet  it  is  often  the 
only  refuge  from  the  blazing  sun  of  the  desert. 
Its  roots  are  suitable  for  burning,  and  are  used 
for  making  charcoal  They  would  be  poor  eating 
indeed.  This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  thf 
shoresh  (Job  304),  may  mean  the  seeds  which  are 
said  to  be  eaten  by  sheep.  For  this,  however, 
there  is  no  etymological  warrant.  The  LXX  tr. 
is  against  it.  "  G.  E.  Post. 

JUPITER  in  2  Mac  6*  is  Zeus,  the  sopreme  god 
in  the  Greek  pantheon.  Zeus  Xenios  [ib.),  i.e.  Zeus 
the  god  of  hospitality  and  protector  of  strangers, 
was  worshipped  throughout  the  Greek  world. 
Zeus  Olympios  [ib.),  Olympian  Zeus,  was  probably 
so  called  because  first  worshipped  on  Mount 
Olympus  in  North  Thessaly ;  but  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Homeric  poetry  the  epithet 
became  familiar  wherever  Greek  was  upoken,  and 
the  god  was  widely  worshipped  under  that  name, 
e.g.  at  Athens,  Chalcis,  Megara,  Olympia,  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  Naxos,  and  Miletus  (Farnell, 
Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  I.  iv.).  The  juxta- 
position of  the  two  cults  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  specially  honoured  Zeus  Olympios  (Nestle, 
Marg.  p.  42),  would  imply  to  the  Greek  mind  that 
the  supreme  God  who  ruled  the  whole  world, 
whether  of  Greeks  or  foreigners  (Xenios),  was  not 
J*,  but  the  Zeus  Olympios  who  had  been  a  Greek 
god  from  the  earliest,  ».e.  Homeric,  times. 

The  Jupiter  of  Ae  141*-  °  though  called  Zens, 
was  not  the  Greek  god,  but  the  native  god  of  the 
Lycaonian  population,  whose  Lyoaonian  name  was 
represented  in  Greek  as  Zeus.  The  reading  of 
Codex  Bezte  in  v.u  is  roC  trrot  Ai&t  rpi  roXeut,  and 
is  to  be  translated '  of  Zeus,  who  is  called  Zeus 
Propoleos,'  i.e.  'Jupiter -before -the -town' — the 
epithet  Propoleos  being  given  to  the  god  because 
his  temple  was  outside  the  town ;  cf.  the  inscription 
in  Claudiopolis  of  Isauria  to  Ait  Upoaurrttf  (Ramsay, 
The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  61-63). 
The  remains  of  this  temple  have  not  yet  been 
discovered :  but,  in  the  opmion  of  Ramsay,  they 
might  be  identified  with  but  very  little  excavation. 

In  Ac  19"  ('the  image  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter,'  tA  [iyaXpa]  Siowtrh)  the  phrase  'from 
Jupiter'  is  simply='from  the  clear  sky'  (see 
Ramsay,  p.  604  n.  of  voL  i.  of  this  Dictionary). 

F.  B.  Jkvons. 

JUSHAB-HE8ED  (ipg  afV  'loving-kindness  is 
returned'). — A  son  of  Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  S". 

JUSTICE  is  in  Scripture  essentially  identical 
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with  Righteousness  (wh.  see).  The  same  words 
(PT*>  PTV,  nQlh  SiKtuat,  Si.Kaiocirrt)  are  rendered  now 
by  one  and  now  by  the  other  term,  bat  chiefly  by 
'  righteous,'  '  righteousness.'  The  tendency  in  Rv 
is  to  replace  'just'  by  'righteous';  see  Ps  89", 
Pr  4W ;  in  Pr  the  same  word  is  rendered  both 
'just'  and  'righteous.'  Referring,  therefore,  to 
the  art.  on  Righteousness  for  detailed  exposition 
of  the  meaning  and  development  of  the  idea,  we 
need  here  refer  only  to  general  considerations. 

The  Eng.  word  '  justice,'  in  addition  to  the  broad 
sense  in  which  it  denotes  moral  excellence  in 
general  and  is  equivalent  to  righteousness,  has 
acquired  the  special  sense  of  honesty,  fairness  to 
others,  and  then  judicial  righteousness,  whereas 
'righteousness'  has  kept  to  its  original  meaning. 
In  Scripture  it  is  the  broad  sense  that  is  almost 
exclusively  meant  in  reference  both  to  God  and 
man.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  the  justice  or 
righteousness  of  Scripture  denotes  almost  exclus- 
ively moral  and  religious  perfection,  of  which 
every  other  moral  excellence  is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary. There  are  indeed  the  beginnings  of  a  special 
meaning,  but  little  more;  thus  'just  balances' 
(Lv  19"),  'One  that  ruleth  over  men  righteously' 
(2  S  23*),  'Whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you' 
(Mt  204).  But,  in  the  main,  Scripture  refers  only 
to  absolute,  essential  righteousness ;  in  demanding 
this  it  demands  all. 

Such  absolute,  universal  righteousness  is  every- 
where affirmed  of  God :  '  Just  and  right  is  he ' 
(Dt  32*),  'A  just  God  and  a  saviour'  (Is  45s1), 
'The  Lord  is  righteous;  he  loveth  righteousness' 
(Ps  II7),  'That  he  might  himself  be  Just*  (Ro  3"). 
God  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  a  Judge,  Gn  18",  Ps  7U, 
Is  33M  (esk>),  but  it  is  in  the  general  sense  of  ruler, 
sovereign.  It  is  evident,  on  the  principle  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  that  every  special 
form  of  justice  —  legislative,  retributive  —  is  in- 
cluded in  and  follows  from  the  general  idea.  The 
justice  ascribed  to  God  is  absolute,  perfect.  'Thou 
that  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and 
that  canst  not  look  on  perverseness '  (Hab  l11). 

The  term  is  used  in  the  same  comprehensive 
sense  of  men.  The  good  are  the  just  or  righteous 
in  contrast  with  the  wicked  (Ps  37u  etc.).  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  so  described  (Ac  3M,  1 P  3U). 
' Whatsoever  things  are  just'  (Ph  4s).  'A  just 
man'  is  the  comprehensive  description  given  of 
individuals  (Gn  6s,  Mt  1»,  Mk  6*  Lk  2"  23", 
Ac  10»,  2  P  2».    'A  bishop  must  be  just '  (Tit  V). 

Assuming  that  justice  and  mercy  are  the  two 
complementary  aspects  of  holiness,  justice  is  the 
aspect  emphasized  in  the  OT.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  distinctively  the  OT  attribute  or  virtue.  Not 
that  this  aspect  is  superseded  in  NT.  The  entire 
teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  goes  to 
show  that  Christianity  immensely  deepens  OT 
ideas.  But  in  the  gospel  mercy  takes  the  central 
place.  This  is  the  natural  order  of  revelation. 
'The  law  was  given  by  Moses;  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ '  ( Jn  1").  Justice  as  right- 
eousness forms  the  solid  substratum  of  moral  char- 
acter in  God  and  man,  and  must  come  first ;  but 
this  point  being  secured,  mercy  lifts  us  to  a  higher 
stage  (Ro  1310).  The  revelation  of  righteousness 
is  crowned  by  the  revelation  of  love  (1  Jn  4s). 
Thus  the  two  testaments  each  play  a  distinct  part 
in  the  revelation  of  moral  truth.     J.  S.  BANKS. 

JUSTIFICATION. — To  'justify'  means  to  set 
right,  or  to  put  on  a  right  footing,  one  whose  rela- 
tion, either  in  consequence  of  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation,  or  because  of  misconduct,  nas 
been  what  it  should  not  be.  Where  there  has  been 
no  real  wrong-doing^,  *  justification '  is  simply  vin- 
dication or  declaration  of  innocence  or  rectitude; 
where  there  has  been  real  wrong-doing,  it  pre- 


supposes the  fulfilment  of  some  condition  by  which 
the  wrong-doing  is  made  good  or  expiated.  In 
both  cases  a  relation  more  or  less  abnormal  is 
changed  into  one  that  is  normal, — in  the  one  by 
means  of  more  light,  in  the  other  by  means  of 
more  right. 

Neither  the  Heb.  jm  (Pi.  and  ffiph.)  nor  the  Gr. 
tucatour  mean  to  make  righteous,  but  simply  to  put 
in  a  right  relation.  It  is  a  question  primarily  of 
relationship,  not  of  character  or  conduct ;_  though 
the  relationship  is  conceived  as  conditioning  both 
character  and  conduct. 

uim  Is '  to  settle  or  noognias 

(1)  to  hold  or  deem  right, 

  Supptic  628;  Thuc  L  140.  S;  ii.  41.  2, 

. ;  (S)  to  do  a  man  Justice,  t*.  In  general,  to  judge  or  punish, 
rod.  ill  29,  and  so  frequently  In  later  Greek,  especially  Dko 


The  fundamental  meaning  of  lot 

In  Claw.  Lit.  it  means  (1)  to  hold  or  deem  right. 


Eur. 


as  right' 
Herod.  L  100 
eta. ;  ( 

Herod,  ,  _  ,  ,  . 

Cassius  (cf.  the  8cots  use  of  'justify'),  hum  came  to  be  a 
technical  term  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  in  sense  (IX  used  of  the 
decree  of  councils,  iImssmWsj  4  ayla  ami  f*ry+Xn  ywsaw,  Can.  17, 

done.  Nio. 

In  i  tt  (OT  and  Apoo.)  It  Is  used  to  translate  the  Plel  and 
Hlph'll  of  pn  (Qal  -  iituuuStimi),  almost  always  with  •  personal 
object :  so  Ex  287.  The  root  meaning  everywhere  seems  to  be, 
'to  set  forth  as  righteous,'  to  Justify,  in  a  legal  sense.  This 
may  signify  either  (1)  to  show  one  to  be  righteous,  Eik  ie«- *», 
Jer  8" ;  or  (2)  to  declare  righteous,  Dt  2fri,  1  K  8».  Similarly 
in  the  Pseudepigraphioal  Books,  e.g.  Ps.-8ol  ii.  16,  U.  S,  when 
it  means  to  Justify  God. 

In  NT  the  sense  Is  determined  largely  by  the  usage  of  LXX 
We  have  (1)  to  show  one  to  be  righteous,  1  Co  4«.  Lk  7»J 
(2)  to  pronounce  righteous,  as  a  Judicial  act,  Lk  16"  7";  (8) 
in  Pauline  usage  fcssimt  denotes  the  Judicial  act  of  God  whereby 
those  who  put  faith  in  Christ  are  declared  righteous  in  His 
eyes,  tree  from  guilt  and  punishment,  Ro  4»,  Gal  2"  st  passim. 
(8)  is  thus  an  expansion  and  Christian  application  of  (2).  In 
Ro  8"  liiwii  is  specifically  mentioned  as  an  element  in  the 
divine  work  of  saving  the  individual.  Cramer  points  out  that 
while  In  Hebrew  Hlph.  presupposes  Qal,  —  Justification,  the 
being  Just,— the  converse  is  true  in  Greek  O—uti  Mi— mr 
Bmi). 

In  general  we  may  say  that  in  Bibl.  lit.  the  word  loun  la 
osed  always,  or  almost  always,  in  the  forensic  sense,  and  that 
its  proper  meaning  is  to  pronounce  righteous.  Of  itself  it  does 
not  affirm  or  deny  the  real  righteousness  of  the  person  so 
declared,  or  treated  as,  righteous,  and  in  so  far  as  he  Is  not 
really  righteous  it  implies  forgiveness.  But  it  may  be  taker, 
as  certain  that  it  cannot  mean  to  matt  righteous,  not  even  in 
1  Co  6".  Verbs  in  ••»,  derived  from  adjectives  of  moral  mean- 
ing, never  have  this  tficient  signification  Oodet  (Com.  am 
Rom.  Eng.  tr.  L  167)  joes  as  tar  as  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  single  example  in  the  whole  of  Class.  Lit.  where  the  word- 
to  make  righteous.  And  the  usage  of  the  NT  is  unmistakable 
See  esp.  Morlson,  OrU.  Bxpo*.  of  (as  Third  Chap,  oj  (As  Bp.  t» 
(As  Rom.  pp.  188-108. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  two  other  terms.  ImmStym  is  the 
declaration  or  decision,  either  (1)  that  a  thing  is  low,  or  (2) 
that  a  person  Is  Vmam.  (1)  gives  us  the  common  meaning  of 
•  ordinance'  or  •preoept,'  Lk  1«,  Bo  8«.  He  V ;  (2)  the  technical 
Pauline  sense  in  Ro  Is,  Immlmftm  is  the  act  of  Justification 
regarded  as  complete ;  laum  (a  word  occurring  only  twice 
In  NT,  elsewhere  replaced  by  the  verb  is  the  act  as  in 

process,  which,  therefore,  when  relating  to  sinners- the  act  of 
acquittal,  as  is  especially  dear  from  Ro  i". 

See  also  under  RtoHTaousxsea. 

Put  into  a  sentence,  the  point  of  view  of  this 
article  may  be  stated  as  follows: — God  has  ever 
been  seeking  to  establish  normal  personal  relation* 
between  Himself  and  sinful  men;  and  so  far  as 
men  have  responded  to  the  divine  movement,  as 
befitted  that  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
stage  of  their  personal  and  moral  development  to 
which  the  movement  accommodated  itself,  on  the 
other,  such  a  normal  relation  was  established. 
That  relation  was  justification.  The  first  step  was 
thus  taken  to  God's  being  to  man  that  without 
which  man  could  not  be  to  God,  still  less  in  himself, 
what  he  was  designed  to  be. 

L  The  act  of  justification  may  affect  various 
relations. 

1.  A  man's  relation  to  himstlf. — A  man  may  seek 
to  set  himself  right  with  himself,  in  other  words,  to 
instify  himself  to  himself.  Something  of  this  kind 
L  implied  in  1  Co  4*-4  'I  judge  not  mine  own  self. 
For  i  know  nothing  against  myself ;  yet  am  I  not 
hereby  justified :  but  He  that  judge th  me  is  the 
Lord's  and  in  1  Jn  3"*-"  'Hereby  shall  we  know 
that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure  our  heart 
before  Him,  whereinsoever  our  heart  condemn  u« : 
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because  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things.'  Such  justification  is,  of  course,  ex- 
clusively the  vindication  or  clearing  up  of  one's 
own  innocence  or  rectitude  before  or  to  oneself. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  mistaken  self-judgment : 
it  may  be  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

2.  A  man's  relation  to  his  fellow-man  Men  set 

themselves  right  with  their  fellow-men,  whether 
regarded  individually  or  corpora tely.  If  a  man 
have  been  misrepresented,  to  justify  himself  is  to 
clear  or  vindicate  himself  in  the  particular  respect 
in  which  he  has  been  misjudged ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  guilty  of  wrong  in  thought  or  word  or 
act,  the  wrong  relation  thence  arising  or  thereby 
constituted,  has  to  be  rectified  by  some  sort  of 
expiation  or  good-making  of  the  wrong.  It  may  be 
by  confession  of  fault,  or  an  expression  of  regret, 
or  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  loss  of  liberty,  or 
endurance  of  suffering.  In  the  legislation  of  Israel, 
as  set  forth  in  OT,  provision  was  made  both  for  the 
vindication  of  innocence  (Nu  5uff')  and  the  making 
good  of  real  wrong-doing  (Ex  21**  2214). 

3.  Men  are  sometimes  set  right  or  justified  by 
others ;  that,  too,  in  both  senses,  namely,  the  vindi- 
cation of  innocence  or  rectitude,  and  atonement  for 
wrong.  The  former  is  referred  to  in  Dt  251  *  If 
there  De  a  controversy  between  men,  and  the  judges 
judge  them ;  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous 
and  condemn  the  wicked.'  Justification  of  the 
wicked  for  a  reward,  on  the  contrary,  is  denounced 
in  Is  5*.  In  Ezk  \Vum  Jems,  is  satirically 
represented  as  justifying  her  sinful  sisters,  i.e. 
causing  them  to  appear  righteous,  by  her  own 
abominations  (cf.  Jer  3").  Amends  might  also  be 
made  for  evil-doing  within  certain  limits.  Elilm 
is  represented  as  challenging  Job  to  make  clear  his 
rectitude,  as,  e.g.,  in  Job  33",  where  we  read :  'If 
thou  hast  anything  to  say,  answer  me :  speak,  for 
I  desire  to  justify  thee' ;  and  it  is  said  of  God  in 
Ps  37* '  He  shall  make  thy  righteousness  to  go  forth 
as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday'  (cf. 
Is  64"). 

4.  The  justification  of  men  before  God  is  often 
referred  to,  but  only  to  be  characterized  as  im- 
possible ;  that,  too,  m  both  respects.  Such  failure 
is  distinctly  pronounced  inevitable  in  Ps  143* 
'  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant :  for 
in  Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.'  See 
also  Job  25'  '  How  then  can  man  be  just  with 
God  ? '  In  NT  the  same  thing  is  both  everywhere 
implied  and  often  expressly  affirmed,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Gal  21*  '  because  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified r  (cf.  Ro  3»),  Ac  13»  'by  him 
every  one  is  justified  from  all  things  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Mobbs.' 

Not  only  is  the  impossibility  of  vindicating  their 
righteousness  before  God  denied  to  men,  but  also 
that  of  setting  themselves  right  by  making  amends 
for  or  expiating  unrighteousness.  That  it  cannot 
be  effected  by  works,  is  clear  from  declarations  like 
Is  57"  '  as  for  thy  works,  they  shall  not  profit  thee ' ; 
and  especially  Is  64"  '  For  we  are  all  become  as  one 
that  is  unclean,  and  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as 
a  polluted  garment  .  .  .  and  our  iniquities  like 
the  wind  have  taken  us  away.'  Further,  to  say, 
'  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
are  thesej  is  to  'trust  in  lying  words'  (Jer  74). 
But  equally  out  of  the  question  is  it  to  purchase 
the  divine  favour  by  mere  sacrifices ;  for  '  In  sacri- 
fice and  offering  He  has  no  delight'  (Ps  40*  51") ; 
'I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice'  (Hos  6*;  cf.  Ps 
4*) ;  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  is  nothing  to  Him 
(Is  lu) ;  '  the  solemn  meeting,'  '  new  moons,'  *  ap- 
pointed feasts,'  His  'soul  hateth'  (Is  lu);  yea, 
*  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord'  (Pr  15"  21"). 

As  to  NT — the  impossibility  either  of  vindicating 
righteousness  or  making  amends  for  sin  by  works 


of  the  law  and  by  sacrifices,  is  the  burden  of  the 
Epp.  of  St  Paul  and  of  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
besides  being  everywhere  else  implied  (cf.  e.g.  Gal 
2",  Ro  3*  He  10*-»  where  Ps  40  is  quoted :  '  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  thou  wouldest  not  ...  in  whole 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hadst  no 
pleasure '). 

5.  The  impossibility  of  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God,  thus  explicitly  affirmed  in  the  particular 
cases  adduced,  is  implicitly  assumed  throughout 
OT  and  NT.  In  point  of  fact,  the  idea  that 
men  should  either  vindicate  their  own  innocence 
or  rectitude,  or  that  they  of  themselves,  or  any 
creature  for  them,  should  establish  a  right  relation 
between  God  and  themselves,  by  acts  or  sacrifices, 
or  anything  of  their  own,  is  totally  alien  from  the 
spirit  and  life  that  produced  the  writings  which 
constitute  our  Bible. 

Passages,  indeed,  in  which  all  manner  of  good 
deeds  are  required,  whilst  contempt  is  cast  on  sacri- 
fices and  the  like,  may  seem  and  are  often  taken  to 
imply  that  by  right  conduct  men  can  set  themselves 
right  with  God ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  theit 
import.  As  fruits  of  a  right  relation,  both  sacri- 
fices and  right  conduct  are  obligatory  and  pleasing 
to  God ;  as  means  of  establishing  a  right  relation, 
the  one  is  an  abomination,  the  other  utterly  in- 
sufficient (of.  Ps  51u"n  with  v.1*  of  the  same  psalm). 

II.  '  Justification,'  however,  understanding  it  as 
previously  defined,  is  undoubtedly  recognized  both 
as  possible  and  as  a  fact-  Men  are  actually  set 
right  with  God,  notwithstanding  their  sin,  and  their 
utter  inability  to  expiate  or  make  amends  for  sin. 

1.  'Justification'  is  in  some  sense  ascribed  even 
to  Gentiles.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  Cornelius  is 
typical.  '  Of  a  truth,'  says  St.  Peter  regarding  him, 
'I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons : 
but  in  every  nation  he  that  fearetn  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  Him'  (Ac  10**•,,: 
of?  Ps  I5»,  He  11»,  Mt  8»  u,  Ro2M,  Ac  28"  15"). 
To  be  'acceptable  is  to  be  on  the  footing  with 
God,  in  the  relation  to  Him,  which  conditions 
the  bestowal  of  such  grace  as  a  man  is  capable  of 
receiving,  ».«.  to  be  justified.   In  a  certain  respect 


he  was  in  uncircumcision ' ;  '  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  in 
uncircumcision'  (Ro  4*~u).  When  he  believed,  he 
was  neither  Jew  nor  Christian. 

2.  '  Justification '  was,  further,  a  common  experi- 
ence under  the  Old  Covenant.  The  proof  of  this  lies 
first  and  foremost  in  the  fact  of  forgiveness,  which 
St.  Paul  treats  as  constituting  an  integral  part 
of  justification,  even  if  he  does  not,  as  some  hold, 
identify  the  two.  Forgiveness  followed  on  the 
offering  of  appointed  sacrifices,  and  is  represented 
as  an  experience  which  many  had,  and  all  might 
have,  at  the  hands  of  God.  The  frequent  in- 
junctions to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  the  many 
declarations  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  trust  in  Him, 
point  in  the  same  direction.  How  otherwise  shall 
we  account  for  the  consciousness  of  righteousness 
which  is  expressed  by  men  who  at  the  same  time 
make  confession  of  sin  1  And  the  confidence  placed 
in  God  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer,  as  a 
refuge  and  stronghold,  as  a  support  and  a  defence, 
and  so  forth  ?  These  are  either  justification  itself 
or  its  fruits. 

3.  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  the  fact  of 
justification  before  God  is  the  great  theme  of 
NT,  especially  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Romans,  and  Hebrews.  Whilst,  as  was  pointed 
out,  the  self-rectification  of  man's  abnormal  re- 
lation to  God,  whether  by  '  works  of  law,'  i.e.  by 
a  self-generated  righteousness,  or  by  means  of 
sacrifice  and  offerings  or  other  religions  services 
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(Gal  3*""),  is  treated  as  almost  ridiculously  im- 
practicable, the  blessed  news  is  brought  that 
though  all  hare  sinned,  all  may  find  justification 
through  faith  in  Christ,  whom  God  has  set  forth  as 
•  propitiation  (Ro  3"-*). 

llL  But  by  what  right,  it  will  be  asked,  can 
■justification  be  affirmed,  not  only  of  Israelites, 
but  even  of  Gentiles  t  The  Apostle  Paul's  correla- 
tion of  Abraham  with  believers  in  Christ  (Ro 
4"-"),  has  puzzled  commentators  enough ;  how  then 
can  it  be  nght  to  correlate  with  them  those  whom 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  represent  as  having  been 
shut  up  under  a  law  which  brought  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (Ro  3*),  and  therefore  the  certainty  of 
judgment  (Ro  2*"u);  whilst  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  are  said  to  make  no  one  perfect  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience  ?  (He  0>).  And  is  it 
not  still  less  admissible  to  extend  '  justification '  to 
those  who  are  characterised  as  'sinners  of  the 
Gentiles'?  (Gal  2"). 

The  difficulty  now  touched  upon  affects  all  the 
three  aspects  of  the  subject,  viz.,  first,  the  divine 
action  (Ro  3**"  et  passim);  then,  the  human 
faith,  which,  no  less  than  divine  action,  is  necessary 
to  justification ;  and,  finally,  the  very  nature  of  the 
relation  itself,  which  is  termed  justification. 

It  can  only  be  met  by  the  recognition,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  distinction  between  implicit  and  ex- 
plicit justification ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  fact 
that  between  implicit  and  explicit  justification 
there  are  or  may  be  stages  which  are  not  subjected 
to  the  limits  of  earth  and  time. 

The  three  points  just  referred  to  can  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  concentric  spheres,  the  outermost 
of  which  shall  stand  for  the  Gentiles,  the  two  inner 
ones  respectively  for  the  Israelites  and  Christian 
believers;  though  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  since 
the  break-up  of  the  Jewish  system — perhaps,  also, 
largely  prior  thereto — the  distinction  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Gentiles,  so  far  as  justification  is 
concerned,  has  gradually  been  becoming  less  and 
lees ;  their  two  spheres  have  therefore  been  merging 
into  one.  For  there  is  no  nation  now  that  can  be 
said  to  have  legal,  sacrificial,  and  religious  institu- 
tions to  which  God  stands  in  the  same  relation,  or 
which  discharges  the  same  function  relatively  to 
God,  as  those  which  are  summarily  designated  'he 
Jewish  Dispensation  or  Covenant.  Let  us  consider 
the  three  points  in  relation  to  the  three  classes  of 
oases  specified. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentile*,  the  divine  action 
consists  in  the  opening  of  the  human  eye  to  the 
sacredness  and  absoluteness  of  the  right.  This 
takes  place  ordinarily  in  connexion  with  some 
specific  duty.  '  I  am  under  a  sacred  or  absolutely 
binding  obligation  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that,'  the 
man  feels,  or  possibly  says  to  himself.  His  eye  or 
ear  has  been  opened:  a  revelation  has  been  made 
to  him.  If  he  respond,  yea,  and  is  ready  to  do 
what  he  sees  to  be  right  or  avoid  what  he  sees  to  be 
wrong,  he  has  attained  to  a  footing  which  for  his 
stage  of  personal  development  is  right, — in  other 
words,  he  has  exercised  that  element  of  faith  which 
is  possible  at  that  stage,  and  attained  implicit 
justification. 

If  he  continue  faithfully  to  say,  yea,  with  the 
same  purpose  of  obedience,  even  though  he  have  to 
confess  many  failures  of  execution,  he  is  destined 
one  day  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Christ,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  full,  explicit  faith  in  Him,  to  become 
partaker  of  that  conscious  peace  with  God  of  which 
previously  he  had  and  could  have  only  glimpses 
and  foretastes. 

2.  Speaking  generally,  the  purpose  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation  was,  negatively  considered,  to  check 
the  decrease  in  humanity  of  the  sensitiveness  which 
conditioned  justification  of  the  kind  just  described ; 
positively  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  develop 


a  moral  personality  that  should  be  capable  of  justifi- 
cation at  ever  higher  stages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  and  work  of 
the  Son  of  God,  by  which  justification  in  its  highest 
potence  was  to  be  rendered  possible. 

Abraham  was  a  morally  faithful  man  of  the  type 
of  Cornelius.  The  special  command  and  promise 
given  him  by  God,  and  his  ready  obedience,  both 
taken  together,  rendered  possible  a  higher  relation 
than  was  open  to  Gentiles  under  the  conditions 
previously  described. 

In  and  through  Abraham,  God  took  the  principles 
of  heredity  and  sociality  into  the  service  of  the 
higher  spiritual  development  of  the  race,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  subserve,  almost  exclusively,  its 
degradation.  For  the  positive  purpose  referred  to, 
that  is,  of  developing  the  moral  personality,  two 
methods  were  pursued;  first,  institutions  were 
regulated  or  called  into  existence,  and  laws  were 
enacted  or  sanctioned,  by  which  the  moral  con- 
sciousness was  quickened,  or,  as  St.  Paulputs  it, 
the  knowledge  of  sin  was  increased  (Ro  3*);  and, 
secondly,  along  therewith  sacrifices  were  sanctioned 
or  ordered,  by  which  a  way  of  forgiveness  was  pro- 
vided. Still  further,  with  a  view  to  checking  the 
too  natural  tendency  to  the  conception  of  righteous- 
ness and  sacrifice  which  eventually  dominated  the 
mind  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Jewish  nation,— 
the  protest  against  which,  be  it  remarked,  largely 
colours,  not  only  St  Paul's  two  great  Epp.  to  the 
Galatians  and  Romans,  but  also  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews, — prophets  were  commissioned,  on  the  one 
hand,  gradually  to  develop  the  law  and  unfold  its 
true  significance ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  denounoe 
perfunctory  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  observances. 

The  Israelite  who  loyally  recognized  the  'law,' 
that  is,  the  entire  complex  of  duties  arising  out  of 
his  national  relationship,  as  God's  means  of  show- 
ing him  how  to  be  holy  as  He  was  holy  (Lv  19), 
and  who  availed  himself  of  the  divinely  provided 
means  of  atoning  for  his  failures,  exercised  faith, 
so  far  as  it  was  then  possible  and  required.  Ipso 
facto,  he  thus  behaved  as  one  who  belonged  to  the 
covenant,  notwithstanding  the  sins  he  might  com- 
mit. As  such  his  relation  was  a  right  one ;  he  was 
justified  to  the  degree  then  attainable.  If  he  were 
ever  condemned,  it  was  not  for  sins,  but  for  open 
disloyalty  to  the  covenant,  with  its  obligations 
and  sacrifices,  ie.  for  defiant  refusal  to  recognize 
right  as  right  and  grace  as  grace.  But  even 
true  Israelites  had  to  wait  for  the  new  covenant 
which  God  was  to  make  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
when  the  law  should  be  written  in  their  hearts 
(He  810) ;  though  their  attitude  grew  to  be  ever 
more  completely  that  which  we  find  in  Simeon, 
who,  when  Jesus  was  presented  to  him  in  the 
temple,  exclaimed,  '  Now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart,  O  Lord,  according  to  Thy  word,  in  peace ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation '  (Lk  2"-*0). 

3.  '  Justification '  reached  its  culmination  through 
Christ.  The  realization  of  the  idea  and  the  adoption 
of  the  term  coincided.  The  Gentile  had  no  proper 
sense  even  of  forgiveness,  much  less  of  justification ; 
but  then  his  sense  of  sin  was  not  keen  enough  to 
cause  him  real  despair  because  of  the  lack.  The 
Israelite  had  a  profounder  sense  of  sin,  and  there- 
fore, unless  he  was  to  despair,  needed  an  assurance 
of  forgiveness  as  objective  as  the  command  which 
condemned  him ;  but  he  never  got  beyond  tins,  and 
therefore  never  realized  justification,  in  the  proper 
sense ;  nor  had  he  the  term.  It  was  reserved  for 
Christianity  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  sin. 
and  to  meet  what  would  otherwise  have  generated 
despair,  by  opening  the  way  to  justification.  The 
apostle  who  faced  sinfulness  most  directly,  was  the 
one  to  gain  the  profoundest  insight  into  justifica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  whilst  SL 
Paul  stretches  a  bridge  from  forgiveness  to  jssti. 
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fieation  by  once  interchanging  the  terms  (Ro  4*"8), 
be  nowhere  else  substitutes  the  one  term  for  the 
other,  except  in  Col  2",  where  he  uses,  not  atfxtt, 

but  xapur&iimot. 

First  of  all,  the  divine  action  for  the  rectification 
of  man's  relation  to  Himself  culminated  in  Christ. 
Throng!)  Him,  law,  revealed  alike  in  life  and  suffer- 
ing, ani  sacrifice  both  by  and  to  God,  were  pre- 
sented in  their  supremest  form.  Opportunity  was 
thus  given,  nay  more,  potential  ability  was  also 
generated,  to  respond  with  a  response  in  which  loyal 
assent  to  the  right,  trustful  surrender  to  love,  and, 
finally, — so  far  as  those  are  concerned  who  have  not 
seen  Christ  with  the  fleshly  eye, — belief  that  realizes 
the  invisible,  are  all  blendea,  is.  a  response  which 
is  what  NT  understands  by '  faith.' 

Such  a  response  under  such  conditions, — what  is 
it  but  'a  beginning  in  spirit'  (ivp^inevM  rvei/um. 
Gal  cf.  &  4«  6"-,  He  8*-u),  a  'receiving  of 
Bonship '  (Ira  Hp  vlodcaiar  a-roKafiwiitr,  Gal  41"*),  and 
therefore  the  ability  to  look  up  to  God  as  a  son, 
•crying,  Abba,  Fatter*  (Gal  4fi- T);  in  other  words, 
what  is  it  but,  ipso  facto,  'justification,'  that  is,  a 
rectified  relation,  a  being  put  on  a  right  footing,  in 
a  right  relation  T  The  Christian  believer  is  related 
rightly  to  God ;  accordingly  law  ceases  to  be  mere 
law,  and  sacrifice  ceases  to  be  a  means  of  purchasing 
grace ;  and  though  he  may  fall  into  sin,  he  can  still 
Took  up  to  God  as  one  whose  relation  has  once  for 
all  been  made  right  in  and  through  Christ. 

(Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  present- 
day  kindred  doctrines  which  represent  justification 
as  in  some  sense  imparting  real  righteousness ;  nor 
the  traditional  or  'orthodox'  doctrine  of  an  im- 
putation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  true 
to  Scripture,  though  each  of  them  embodies  a 
certain  aspect  of  the  truth.) 

How  Christ  by  His  work  on  our  behalf  empowered 
man  to  fulfil  the  conditions  devolving  on  him,  i.e. 
to  exercise  faith;  as  well  as  to  do  that  which  faith 
of  moral  necessity  presupposed,  is  a  point  which 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  but  if 
justice  be  done  to  NT  hints  on  the  subject,  pro- 
pitiation, justification,  and  sanctification  will  be 
found  to  constitute  the  distinguishable  though 
inseparable  factors  of  one  great  spiritual  whole. 

Literature. — Siegfried -Stade,  I.  pix;  Cremer  and  Thayer- 
Grimm,  t.  Vamnt  and  it*  cognates  ;  Neander,  Pfiantung,  etc.  (tr. 
by  By  land,  1851);  Smith  (John),  Select  Discourses,  eap.  7  and  8 
on '  Legal  and  Evangelical  Righteousness,'  etc.,  1860 ;  Newman, 
Lectures  on  Justification,  1838;  Heraog,  BR  (art.  '  Rechtfirti- 
gong,"  1st  ed.  Kling,  2nd  ed.  Schmidt) :  Rltschl,  RKhtftrtiav.no: 
\md  Verschnvng,  Bd.  111.  2nd  ed.  1888;  Doraer,  Christlich* 
OlaubmtWvre  (tr.  by  Banks  and  Care,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  1880-1883);  Schnlti  (HA  '  Gerechtlgkelt  ans  dem 
Olaaben  lm  A.  u.  N.  Test.,'  in  JDTh,  and  AlttuL  Thevlogit  (tr. 
by  Paterson,  OT  Theology,  1898);  Frank,  System  der  Chrittiich** 
WahrheU.SiA  ed.  1894;  Beck,  Chrittliche  GlaubtntUhre,  1886; 
Kaftan,  Dot  Warn  dsr  christ.  Religion,  1888 ;  Romans,  '  Recht- 
fertignng  dnrch  den  Glanben,'  in  SK,  1867  ;  Sabatter.  The  Apostle 
Po«f(tr.  edited  by  Findlay,  1891);  Brace,  St.  Paul  s  Conception 
tf  Christianity,  1894;  Simon,  MeooncUiation  by  Incarnation, 

189&.  D.  W.  Simon. 

JOSTLE.— Nah  2*  '  The  charets  shall  rage  in 
the  streets,  they  shall  jnstle  one  against  another 
in  the  broad  waves. '  Thus  the  verse  appears  in 
AY  of  1611.  In  mod.  edd.  'charets  is  spelt 
•chariots,'  but  '  justle'  is  retained  (and  accepted 
by  RV)  though  '  jostle '  is  the  usual  spelling  now. 
CI.  Golding,  Calvin's  Jobt  580,  '  if  we  be  pinched 
with  adversitie,  the  passion  of  sorow  is  so  vehe- 


ment, as  it  cannot  be  ruled:  for  then  a  man 
skirmisheth  in  such  wise,  as  he  justleth  against 
God,  and  that  is  to  his  owne  destruction  in  the 
end.'  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  n.  ii.  p.  45,  'He 
was  infected  with  the  humour  of  the  clergie  of 
that  age,  who  counted  themselves  to  want  room 
except  they  justled  with  Princes.' 

J.  Hastings. 

JUSTUS  ('Iowrroi).— 1.  In  Ac  1"  we  are  told  that 
two  names  were  put  forward  for  election  to  the 
place  vacated  by  Judas,  Joseph  called  Barsabbas, 
who  was  called  Justus,  and  Matthias.  Justus  is,  of 
course,  the  Greek  name  assumed  by  a  Hebrew. 
See  Joseph  Barsabbas.  2.  In  Ac  187  we  learn 
that  St.  Paul  when  at  Corinth  lodged  with  one 
Justus,  or  Tit(i)us  Justus,  a  proselyte  (<rcp6)ieros  rA» 
8<6»)  whose  house  was  near  the  synagogue.  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  MSS.  The  name  is  Titius 
Justus  in  B,  the  Vulgate,  and  Memphitio  versions 
(in  Codex  Amiatinus  'Titus  nomine  Justus'), 
Titus  Justus  in  XE,  Titus  alone  in  the  Sahidic 
version  and  Peshitta,  Justus  alone  in  AD  and 
later  MSS ;  two  MSS  omit  the  name  altogether. 
According  to  Ramsay,  'Titius  Justus  was  evi- 
dently a  Roman  or  a  Latin,  one  of  the  coloni  of 
the  colony  Corinth.  Like  the  centurion  Cornelius, 
he  had  been  attracted  to  the  synagogue — his 
citizenship  could  afford  Paul  an  opening  to  the 
more  educated  class  of  the  Corinthian  population ' 
(St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  256).  3.  In  Col  4W- u 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Aristarchus,  his  fellow-prisoner, 
Mark  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and  Jesus,  which  is 
called  Justus.  They  were  all '  of  the  circumcision,' 
and  were  his  only  fellow-workers  for  the  kingdom 
who  were  a  comfort  to  him.  The  name  is  a 
Gentile  surname  assumed  by  a  Jew,  as  in  1. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JUTAH  or  JUTTAH  (in  Jos  15"  ?yr  [Hahn, 
followed  by  RV ;  AV  has  Juttah,  which  is  the 
punctuation  of  Michaelis,  n?*'],  in  Jos  211*  .19; 
[hence  AV  and  RV  both  have  Juttah]). — A  town 
of  Judah  (Jos  15*)  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Maon,  Carmel,  andZiph  in  the  mountains,  given  to 
the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Jos  21M),  as  a  city 
of  refuge  for  the  man-slayer.  It  has  been  left  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  cities  of  refuge  in  1  Ch  6",  but 
QPB  adds  note,  'Insert,  Juttah  with  her  pasture 
grounds.'  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.v.  'Ierrdr)  it  was  a  large  village  18  MP. 
from  Eleutheropolis,  and  in  Daroma-ad-australem. 
Reland  (Pal.  p.  870)  suggests  that  Juttah  was 
probably  the  residence  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
and  the  birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  roXit 
'loita  ('a  city  of  Judah')  of  Lk  1"  being  so 
written  by  a  corruption,  or  from  a  softer  pro- 
nunciation, instead  of  ro\<t  'lo&ra  (so  aljo  Robin- 
son, BRP*  ii.  206).  Seetzen  (1807)  appears  to  have 
identified  the  modern  village  of  Yutta  as  Juttah, 
and  Robinson  (BRP*  i.  495,  ii.  206)  corroborated 
the  identification.  It  is  a  large  Moslem  village, 
standing  high  on  a  ridge  16  miles  from  Beit  Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Maon  (Main), 
Carmel  (Kurmul),  and  Ziph  (Tell  ep-Zif).  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  the  water  supply  is  from 
cisterns.  On  the  south  there  are  rock-cut  tombs, 
and  rock  wine-presses  are  found  all  about  the 
village.  The  country  around  is  Btony,  but  the  in- 
habitants are  very  rich  in  flocks  (SWP  iii.  310). 

C.  WARREN. 
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KABZEEL  (ttWS,  B  Etu/SoureXriiX,  A  Keur$e^\).— 
A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  on  the  border 
of  Edom,  Jos  15u.  It  is  mentioned  in  2  S  23*  (B 
Kafl«rei}X ;  cf.  1  Ch  ll23)  as  the  native  place  of  Ben- 
aiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  In  Neh  11*  it  appears 
under  the  name  Jekabzeel  as  reinhabited  after  the 
Captivity  (LXX  omits  in  this  verse  both  Jekabzeel 
and  Dibon).    Its  site  has  not  been  identified. 

C.  B.  CONDER. 

KADESH,  KADESH-BARNEA  (thj,  Gn  14'  [where 
it  is  also  called  asT>9-|'8  '  well  of  decision ']  *  16"  201, 
Nu  13*  201-  u  et  al.  ;  srn  <^B  in  Dt  V" u  2"  9", 
Nu  32"  34*.  Jos  10°  14«-*  1S»  [all];  LXX  KaUjt, 
Kaiirj  [roG]  Bapr/)). — With  the  exception  of  Sinai, 
no  spot  is  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  than  Kadesh-barnea. 
It  was  here  that  the  host  camped  during  the  38 
years  that  intervened  between  the  sending  out  of 
the  spies  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Nu  201- H 
JE).  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  Dt  2M  as  if  the 
time  was  spent  away  from  Kadesh.  We  may 
perhaps  infer  t  that  at  Kadesh  the  tabernacle  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  set  up ;  that  it  was 
the  abode  of  Moses  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 
'and  that  it  was  the  general  centre  to  which  the 
people  resorted  for  worship  and  for  judgment  on 
disputed  questions.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  whole  multitude  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  congregated  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  such  a  multitude  of  people  and  animals 
would,  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  alone,  require  a 
wide  field  in  which  to  pitch  their  tents.  It  was  at 
Kadesh  that  Miriam  died  (Nu  201) ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company 
(Nu  16) ;  it  was  from  Kadesh  that  the  spies  were 
sent  in  advance  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Moses 
on  the  physical  character  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  (Nu  13*) ;  and  it  was  at  Kadesh  that  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  was  obtained  (Nu. 
20'-u),  when,  apparently,  the  fountains  which  had 
caused  the  spot  to  be  selected  as  camping  ground 
were  dried  up;  caused  either  by  a  prolonged 
drought,  or  by  the  blocking  up  of  the  underground 
channels  by  the  falling  in  of  the  limestone  strata. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  restoration 
of  the  flow  of  water  was  clearly  miraculous,  as  it 
occurred  at  the  moment  of  the  interposition  of 
Moses  by  command  of  God ;  though  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  precise  directions,  which  were  to 
'  speak  unto  the  rock '  (Nu  20"),  not  to  strike  it 
with  the  rod.  This  departure  from  his  instructions 
cost  Moses  his  doom. 

The  position  of  Kadesh-barnea  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  By  a  oomparison  of 
vinous  passages  the  site  is  brought  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Wif- 
derness  of  Zin  (Nu  20>),  a  tract  which  lay  along 
the  western  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah ; 
it  was  also  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  and  of  the  land  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (Nu  344).  It  was  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Horeb  (Mt.  Sinai)  by  way  of  Mt.  Seir,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  route  of  the  Arabah, — doubtless 
the  number  of  days  occupied  by  the  Israelitish 
host  in  their  journey  between  these  two  important 
camps ;  and  it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  border 

•  The  name  KcuUth  implies  that  the  place  waa  a  sanctuary ; 
no  doubt  It  bore  this  chancier  before  its  oocnpatien  by  Israel. 
Bee,  further,  Driver  on  Dt  8S»,  where  Wellh.  would  read  '  from 
Meribath-Kadesh'  («hjj  nj-jspp)  for  ihb  niyrp  'cut  of  holy 
myriads,'  of  MT. 

t  But  se*  Driver  on  Dt  2". 


of  Edom  and  the  base  of  Mt.  Hor,  a  site  which  Lai 
been  recognized  as  indisputable  by  many  competent 
authorities.  It  was  from  Kadesh-barnea  that 
Moses  on  the  expiration  of  the  '  forty  years,'  and 
the  resumption  of  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites, 
sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom  asking  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  land  so  as  to  reach  the 
tableland  of  Moab  on  their  way  northwards; 
which  request  was  refused  (Nu  2014-"  E).#  All 
these  passages  lead  us  to  infer  some  position  in  the 
Badiet  et-Tth— the  great  expanse  of  treeless  lime- 
stone plateau  which  intervenes  between  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  opposite  Mt.  Hor  on  the  east  and 
the  coast  of  Philistia  about  Gaza  on  the  west. 
These  conditions  appear  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  the 
site  discovered  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Rowland  in 
1842,  to  which  he  was  guided  by  some  Arabs  when 
resident  at  Gaza.  Here  he  found  a  lofty  wall  of 
limestone,  at  the  base  of  which  issued  forth  a 
copious  spring,  or  several  springs,  which  emptied 
themselves  into  a  large  artificially  constructed 
basin,  then  into  another  of  smaller  size ;  and, 
continuing  to  flow  down  the  valley,  spread  fertility 
on  either  hand  until  the  waters  ultimately  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
spring  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the  name 
ot'Atn  Jfadis,  or  Holy  Well,  a  name  which  seems 
to  preserve  the  original  biblical  one.  It  was  clear 
from  the  stone  troughs  and  the  marks  of  cattle 
and  sheep  around  that  the  well  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  tribes  for  water,  and  doubtless  was 
so  even  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Israelites.  The 

Sresence  of  water  is  a  first  necessity  of  life  in  those 
istricte,  and  such  a  copious  supply  pointed  it  out 
as  one  suitable  for  the  camping  ground  of  the  host. 
This  spot  was  afterwards  visited  by  Dr.  H.  Clay 
Trumbull,  who  oonfirms  Rowland's  identification, 
and  who  is  the  author  of  the  most  important  work 
yet  published  on  the  subject. t  The  term  'city' 
applied  to  this  spot  probably  means  a  camp  or 
village  of  the  Midianites  (Nu  20").      E.  Hull. 

KADESH  OK  THE  0R0NTE8.— See  Tahtim- 

HODSHL 

KADMIEL  (Vst/jp).  —  The  name  of  a  Levitical 
family  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2*= 
Neh  7*  (cf .  1  Es  6").  The  expression  which  follows, 
namely,  '  of  the  children  ol  Hodaviah '  (or  Hod- 
evah),  is  apparently  meant  to  limit  the  Kadmiet 
family  to  those  members  who  belonged  to  the 
Hodaviah  branch.  In  Ezr  3*  (cf.  1  Es  5*),  in  con 
nexion  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  as  well  as  in  Neh  9"-  (the  day  of  humilia- 
tion) and  10*  (the  sealing  of  the  covenant),  Kadmiel 
appears  to  be  an  individual.  The  name  occurs 
further  in  Neh  12s- M.  In  the  last  of  these  passage? 
we  ought  certainly  to  read,  on  the  strength  ol 
parallel  passages,  'Jeshua,  Bani  (or  Binnui), 
Kadmiel  instead  of  '  Jeshua  6«n- Kadmiel.'  This 
emendation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  NBA 
as  well  as  Luc.  have  viol  Hai/u^X,  implying  an 
original  'ia  not  (3.  See,  further,  Smend,  Listen,  p. 
10,  n.  10 ;  Ryle,  Etra  and  jfehemiah,  ad  U.  eitt. 

J.  A.  SELBIR. 

•  In  Dt  1.  «*-»  there  is  no  mention  of  then  negotiations  with 
Edom  (Moore  on  Jg  11"). 

t  Kodak  Borneo  (New  York,  1884);  also  PSFSt  0881)  p.  S10. 


The  site  discovered  by  Rowland  is  supported  by  Ritter,  Sonoltt, 
and  Palmer ;  objected  to  by  Robinson.  Stanley,  and  others.  It 
waa  not  visited  by  the  expedition  of  the  Pal.  Bxpior.  Fund  of 
1888-4,  as  it  lay  to  the  westward  of  the  Arabah,  beyond  the  line 
of  survey  by  Major  Kitchener,  R.E. 
Khartoum. 


now  Lord  Kitchener  of 
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KADMONITES,  'ftm  KeX/tw»a«x,  'men  of  the 
East,'  only  in  Gn  15'*,  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  possibly  descendants  of  Kedemah,  the 
twelfth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gn  25").  Mentioned  after 
the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites,  the  K.  are  represented 
as  occupying  the  district  along  the  eastern  border 
of  Palestine,  near  the  Dead  oea,  which  was  also 
called  the  East  Sea,  'Jtoipq  o;tj  (Ezk  47u).  Their 
name  occurs  in  the  longest  list  of  the  nations  which 
originally  held  possession  of  the  territories  promised 
to  Abraham.  Usually  seven,  sometimes  only  six, 
but  here  ten  such  nations  are  named.  Ewald  and 
many  following  him  regard  the  K.  as  equivalent 
to  the  Bint  If  idem,  children  of  the  East  (wh.  see), 
descendants  (?Gn  25s)  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gn  29",  Jg  7",  1  K  4*>,  Job  1»,  Is  11»,  Jer  49*», 
Ezk  25*  M).  In  that  case,  K.  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  no  particular  tribe,  but  of  the  Ketunean 
Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ishmaelites.  The 
children  of  tho  East  are  represented  in  the  passages 
referred  to  as  occupying  Faddan-aram,  associated 
with  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  inhabiting 
Kedar,  neighbours  and  conquerors  of  the  children 
of  Amman,  coupled  with  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fame  for  wisdom,  and  as  Easterns  contrasted  with 
the  Philistines  who  possessed  the  extreme  west. 
Job  is  described  as  one  of  them.  It  seems  better  to 
regard  the  K.  as  a  particular  tribe  like  the  other 
nations  named  in  tnis  list.  Whether  they  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  branch  of  the  Ishmaelitish  or  of  the 
Ketunean  Arabs  is  not  clear. 


Lm&ATUM.— Ewald,  Hittory  qf  I  trail,  i.  258,  814  «.,  U.  2180. 
Dillmann,  Genetit,  Eng.  tr.  1897,  pp.  66,  187;  Delitxach,  A'aw 
Comm.  on  Gmttit,  Edin.  1888,  U.  127. 


J.  Macpherson. 
KAIN  (ppn,  properly  Hakkaln,  AV  Cain ;  A  'Atel/i, 
Jos  15". — A  town  of  Judah  in  the  Hebron  moun- 
tains, probably  the  present  ruin  Yukin,  on  a  high 
knoll  S.E.  of  Hebron,  overlooking  the  Jeshimon. 
It  is  visible  from  Minyeh  (see  Bethpeor),  and  may 
be  the  'nest  of  the  Kenite'  on  a  cliff  (Nu  24"),  vis- 
ible from  the  top  of  Peor.  The  Kenites  inhabited 
this  region.  The  tomb  of  Cain  is  now  shown  at 
this  spot.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Beni  N'aim,  the 
old  name  of  which  was  Kefr  Barakah,  which  is  the 
Caphar  Baruclia  of  the  fourth  cent.  a.d.  (Jerome, 
Paula),  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Abraham 
'blessed'  God  (Gn  18**),  and  whence  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Ciccar.  See  SWP 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xxi.  C.  R.  Conder. 

KAIN  (pg  '  lance,'  '  spear ').  —  A  clan  name 
=  Kenites  (wh.  see),  Nn  24a,  Jg  4»-  In  1  S  16*b 
Wellh.  reads  ps  instead  of  TP,  and  the  same  change 
is  proposed  by  Meyer  (ZATW,  L  137,  n.  3)  for  '» 
TP  in  Jg  1"  (but  see  Moore,  ad.  loe.  and  on  4",  ana 
cf .  Budde,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  9,  68). 

KALLAI  Op;  A  EaXXal,  B  om.).— The  head  of 
the  priestly  family  of  Sallai,  in  the  time  of  Jeshua 
the  high  priest,  Neh  12s0. 

KAMON  (jtep  ;  B  "Vaiwiir,  A'Vamui,  Luc.  KaXmir). 
— The  burial-place  of  Jair,  Jg  10*.  The  site  has 
not  been  recovered.  It  was  probably  east  of  the 
Jordan;  probably  identical,  Moore  thinks,  with 
Kam&n  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  lxx.  12)  in  con- 
nexion with  Pella.  Eusebius  is  certainly  wrong 
in  identifying  it  with  Kamm&na  (modern  Tell 
geimun),  6  miles  N.W.  of  Legio  (Lejjun).  See 

JOKNEAM. 

KANAH  (njp).— 1.  A  teddy  (Srjj),  forming  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  ter- 
minating on  the  W.  at  the  sea  and  on  the  E.  at 
En-tappuah  (Jos  16s  17").  This  eastern  limit  must 
have  been  near  Shechem  lying  to  the  S.E.,  but 
it  has  not  been  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 


modern  W&dy  ganah,  the  channel  of  a  small 
stream  rising  near  N&blus  (Shechem),  is  regarded 
by  Conder  as  representing  the  ancient  Kanah 
(Handbook  to  the  Bible,  263) ;  but  Thomson  (Land 
and  Book,  '  Southern  Pal.,'  66)  considers  that  this 
tributary  of  the  'Aujeh  would  put  the  boundary 
too  far  to  the  south  (so  also  Dillmann).  In  con- 
nexion with  the  brook  Kanah  a  difficulty  arises  in 
locating  the  Me-jarkon  and  Rakkon  (Jos  19"  *),  if 
these  three  under  different  names  are  all  repre- 
sented by  the  'Aujeh  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Jaffa.  The  discovery  of  Tell  Rakkeit  near  the 
mouth  of  the  'Aujeh  makes  the  supposition  not 
impossible  that  Me-jarkon  and  Rakkon  were 
names  of  that  river  after  being  joined  by  the 
brook  Kanah.  All  the  streams  crossing  the 
northern  half  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  are  reedy  and 
discoloured.  Thomson  is  in  favour  of  the  Falik  as 
representing  Kanah,  and  its  divided  mouth  would 
account  for  the  two  names  Me-jarkon  and  Rakkon. 
Farther  north,  on  each  side  of  Ccesarea,  are  two 
streams  that  suggest  the  Bible  names  mentioned, 
namely,  el-Alchdar  (Yellow  River)  and  el-Azralf 
(Blue  River).  These  streams  would  give  Dan  the 
coast-line  up  to  Dora,  and  coincide  with  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  that  tribe  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
V.  l.  21). 

2.  A  town  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Asher 
(Jos  19a).  The  English  reader  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  Galilee  (wh.  see).  It 
is  very  probably  the  modern  Kana,  a  considerable 
village  lying  a  lew  miles  S.E.  of  Tyre(cf.  Robinson, 
&RPsii.  456  ;  Guerin,  Galilee,  ii.  390  f.  ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal*  262  f.).  In  its  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  large  Phoenician  sepulchral  monument  known  as 
*  Hiram's  Tomb '  (PEF  Mem.  i.  61).  Kanah  is 
possibly  referred  to  in  the  journey  of  the  Egyptian 
mohar  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  under  the  name 
Pa-Kana-na.  G.  M.  Mackib. 

KAREAH  (otb  'bald').  — Father  of  Johanan, 
who  was  a  Judtean  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces  in  the  open  field 
who  escaped  the  deportation  to  Babylon  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (  2  K 
25*»,  Jer  40w-"-M  42'- 8  43s  *■*).  In  Jer  408  MT 
reads  'Johanan  and  Jonathan,  sons  of  Kareah,' 
bnt  here  LXX  (47B)  makes  mention  only  of  Johanan, 
as  in  the  other  passages  above  cited.  Probably 
therefore  [wV  in  MT  is  due  merely  to  mistaken 
repetition  of  ijrjV.  C.  F.  Burnev. 

KARIATHIARIUS  (A  Kap.o9iap.6t,  B  Kapratfn- 
apeiSs;  RVm  '  Kiriath-arim  or  Kiriath-jearim '), 
1  Es  6"  for  Kiriath-jearim  (wh.  see). 

K»RK»  (nsBlPU,  with  n  locale,  hence  AV  Kar- 
kaa). — An  unknown  place  on  the  south  border  of 
Judah,  apparently  in  the  Tih  plateau,  Jos  10*. 
The  LXX  has  *ard  Sw/iis  Ka&jt. 

KARKOR  (ipTB).— A  place  apparently  in  Gilead, 
Jg  810.   The  site  is  unknown. 

KARTAH  (•i^np). — A  city  of  Zebulun  given  to  the 
Levites,  Joe  21**.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  par- 
allel passage,  1  Ch  6".  The  site  is  unknown.  It 
might  be  for  Kattath  (nyP)  by  a  clerical  error. 

KARTAN  (iriP)- — A  city  of  Naphtali  given  to  the 
Levites,  Jos  21**.  The  parallel  passage,  1  Ch  6", 
has  Kiriathaim  (wh.  see).  While  Luc.  reads 
Kap$dv  in  harmony  with  MT,  B  has  Ocwuir,  A 

*  Then  an  nupioions  aa  to  the  corractnea  of  the  Ml  (a** 
DiUm-'a  and  Bennetf  a  notm\  Rakkon  Q\pS>,  which  la  omitted 
in  LXX,  may  hava  ariaan  by  dittography  from  tha  praoading 

PPT3. 
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KATTATH  (nop,  B  KarardS,  A  KarrdS,  Luc. 
KorrdO). — A  city  of  Zebulun,  Jos  191',  perhaps  to  be 
identified  with  {tartan  ( wh.  see)  or  with  Kitron  ( wh. 
see)  of  Jg  1*°,  a  place  from  which  the  Zebulunites 
were  unable  to  expel  the  Canaanites.  The  site  is 
unknown.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  Tell  Kerdaneh, 
N.E.  of  Haifa,  at  the  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'aman. 
According  to  the  Tabu.  (Bab.  MegUlah  6a)  Kitron 
is  the  later  Sepphoris  (Seffurieh).  This  is  opposed 
by  Neubauer  (Giog.  du  Talm.  191). 

C.  R.  Conder. 

KEDAR  (tib,  Ki.J<£/>).— The  name  of  Ishmael's 
second  son  (Gn  25u=l  Ch  Is8).  'The  earliest 
reference  to  Kedar  of  which  the  date  is  certain 
is  Jer  214'  (Cheyne,  Introd.  to  Isaiah,  p.  131), 
where  Kedar  is  made  the  type  of  a  distant  and 
barbarous  tribe,  being  there  coupled  with  Citium 
as  it  is  with  Meshech  in  Ps  120*.  The  import  of 
the  name  is  better  known  to  the  author  of  Jer 
49",  where  Kedar  is  identified  with  the  Ben6- 
kedem,  and  their  nomad  life,  with  their  sheep  and 
camels,  tents,  curtains,  and  belongings,  is  de- 
scribed ;  by  Ezekiel  (27")  they  are  coupled  with 
'Arab,'  and  described  as  trading  with  Tyre  in 
cattle ;  and  the  author  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  couples  them  with  Nebaioth  (60T),  alludes 
to  their  pursuit  of  sheep-breeding  (ib.),  and  to 
their  unwalled  settlements  (42u).  In  Ca  I'  the 
tents  of  Kedar  are  made  typical  of  blackness,  with 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the 
root  np,  '  to  be  turbid  or  black.' 

While  the  name  Kedar  is  unknown  to  Arabic 
traditions,  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  some 
Minium  inscriptions  (Glaser,  Skizxe,  ii.  p.  439), 
and  is  known  in  various  forms  to  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, who,  indeed,  locate  the  tribe  very  dif- 
ferently (the  passages  are  collected  by  Gesenius, 
Thes.  s.v.).  Our  chief  source  of  information  about 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assur- 
banipal (George  Smith,  History  of  Assurbanipal, 
pp.  256-298  ;  S.  A.  Smith,  KeUschrifttexte  Assur- 
oanipaVs,  i.  58-75  ;  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  W. 
Asia,  iii.  plates  24-28,  v.  plates  7-10).  The 
land  of  Kt-id  ri  (G.  Smith,  p.  283),  Ka-ad-ri  {ib. 
p.  290),  or  Ki-id-ri  (S.  A.  Smith,  p.  60),  and  the 
people  called  Kid-ra-ai  (G.  Smith,  p.  271),  have 
been  justly  identified  with  Kedar  by  G.  Smith  anr'» 
all  who  have  commented  on  this  king's  annals 
(Delitzsch,  Parodies,  p.  299  ;  Glaser,  SJcizze,  ii.  267- 
274,  etc.),  as  being  mentioned  in  close  proximity 
to  A  -ri-bi  (the  Arab)  and  Na-ba-ai-te  (Nebaioth). 
and  described  as  possessors  of  '  asses,  camels,  and 
sheep '  (S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  p.  67) ;  moreover,  some 
people  mentioned  with  them  are,  according  to  one 
interpretation  of  a  difficult  word,  described  as 
'  dwellers  in  tents'  (S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  p.  103). 

It  is  plain  that  the  identification  of  Kedar  with 
the  Arabs,  which  is  clearly  found  in  Ca  1',  and 
prevails  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  had  already 
commenced  in  Assyrian  times;  thus  whereas 
Esarhaddon  calls  a  certain  Hazael  king  of  Aribi 
(Cylinder  A  of  the  Esarhaddon  Inscriptions,  ed. 
Harper,  p.  8),  Assurbanipal,  who  repeats  this 


pi.  24.  1.  11,  108,  etc.),  the  Kedarites  are  par- 
ticularly styled  'his  men'  (1.  107),  and  likewise 
the  Arab  general  A-bi-ya-te'  is  called  a  Kedarite 
(1.  121).  Nevertheless,  a  special  country  of  Kedar 
existed,  and  from  the  detailed  account  of  Assur- 
bonipal's  Arabian  campaign  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  locate  it  accurately.  This  monarch's  army 
marched  100  Kash-bu  Ifak-ka-ru  from  Nineveh, 
crossing  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Mas,  and  6  Kash-bu  Kak-ka-ru  from 

•In  the  ootTMpondinc  pUU  of  WAI  this 
•lilltmtad. 


Azalla  in  Mas  to  Kurasiti,  where  they  besieged 
the  Kedarites.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  whether 
the  distance  from  Nineveh  to  Azalla,  or  to  the 
border  of  Mas,  is  given  in  the  first  figure  j  and 
views  differ  as  to  the  length  of  the  measure 
employed  (Glaser,  I.e.  p.  279  n.  ;  Delitzsch,  l.c 
p.  177).  Since  the  captives  are  sent  to  Damascus 
(1.  113),  it  seems  probable  that  the  direction  of  the 
king's  march  was  towards  Hauran  (as  Delitzsch, 
I.e.,  suggests)  rather  than  Yemamah  (where  Glaser, 
I.e.,  endeavours  to  locate  Kedar  on  what  seem 
inadequate  grounds).  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
Kedarite  kings  invade  Syria  vid  Moab  ( WAI  v.  coL 
vii.  112 ;  G.  Smith,  p.  288),  points  the  same  way. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Kedar,  we  learn 
from  the  inscription  that  the  gods  of  Hazael,  king 
of  Kedar,  had  been  plundered  by  Esarhaddon  (see 
above),  but  that  Hazael,  having  sued  for  them, 
received  them  back  (the  chief  being  called  Adar- 
samain),  and  was  made  vassal-king  of  Arabia. 
His  son,  called  by  Esarhaddon  Ya'U,  by  Assur- 
banipal Ya'u-ta'  {WAI  iii.  21,  col.  viii  37),  more 
frequently  U-ai-te'  (to.  21,  col.  viiL  7,  etc),  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  heavier  tribute  exacted 
from  him  (Esarhaddon,  l.c.  8,  20-24)  in  the  next 
reign  joined  the  party  of  Samas-sum-ukin,  and 
invaded  Syria ;  but  being  defeated  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, fled  to  the  friendly  tribe  Nebaioth,  who, 
however,  appear  to  have  given  him  up  to  Assur- 
banipal. Another  king  of  Kedar,  named  Ammu- 
ladi,  thereupon  invaded  Syria  a  second  time,  but 
was  also  defeated,  and  taken  together  with  Adi- 
yah,  wife  of  U-ai-te'.  Simultaneously  with  the 
expedition  into  Syria,  U-ai-te'  had  despatched  a 
force  to  Babylon  under  the  Kedarites  Abiyate' 
and  Aimu,  the  former  of  whom,  after  defeat,  sued 
for  pardon,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Arabia : 
this,  however,  he  quickly  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
cousin  and  namesake  of  the  former  king,  who  with 
the  king  of  Nebaioth  organized  a  fresh  revolt, 
against  which  Assurbampal's  expedition  was 
directed.  The  Kedarite  nest  was  destroyed, 
and  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  Arabia.  The 
date  of  this  invasion  is  probably  B.C.  648  (cf. 
Lehmann,  '  Samas-sum-ukin,'  Assyriologiseht  Bib- 
liothek,  viii.  p.  6). 

While  the  inscriptions  of  Assurbanipal  thus 
explain  the  co-ordination  of  Kedar  with  'Arab' 
and  '  Nebaioth,'  it  is  not  probable  that  the  blow 
dealt  to  Kedar  by  this  monarch  is  that  to  which 
Is  2114-"  refers.  Cheyne  (l.e.),  who  thinks  this 
passage  may  be  Isaiamc,  seems  inclined  to  connect 
it  with  an  attack  on  the  Arabs  by  Sargon;  but 
this  monarch  nowhere  mentions  Kedar,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  oracle  can  have  been 
written  before  the  hegemony  of  Kedar,  which  mar 
have  existed  before  the  time  of  Hazael  and  Esarhad- 
don, but  has  not  been  shown  to  have  been  anterior  to 
it.  After  two  invasions  of  Syria  by  Arabs  led  by 
Kedarite  kings,  the  name  of  the  tribe  could  be 
made  to  stand  for  the  nation,  and  this  suggests 
that  the  oracle  is  later  than  the  event*  described 
by  Assurbanipal,  since  its  author  appears  to 
reckon  the  Dedanim  among  the  sons  of  Kedar 
(yy_u.iT).  and  the  oracle  in  which  they  are 
threatened  with  an  attack  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer  49*- ")  is  similarly  loose  in  its  application  of 
their  name. 

Interesting  as  are  the  Kedarite  names  recorded 
in  the  inscriptions,  they  are  evidently  too  carelessly 
transcribed  to  render  identification  safe ;  the  name 
Ammuladi  (like  Amme'ta',  S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  ii  38) 
is  clearly  Arabic,  whereas  Hatael  is  doubtless 
Aramaic.  The  name  of  tile  tribe  itself  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Arabic  root  Kdr,  which  give* 
a  verb  meaning  '  to  be  able  or  powerful,'  but  de- 
rivatives of  which  have  various  senses,  suitable  for 
personal  names.    The  name  of  their  chief  god 
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(whence  cither  they  or  a  neighbouring  tribe  were 
called,  Closer,  I.e.  278),  A-tar-sa-ma-ai-in,  seems 
to  be  either  Phoenician  or  Aramaic  por  to  (as  it  is 
analyzed  by  Delitzsch,  I.e.)  rather  than  a  form  of 
Athtar  (as  Glaser,  I.e.,  suggests).    Farther  sag- 

fescions  for  the  derivation  of  these  names  are  given 
y  E.  Sachau,  ZA,  1897  (xii.),  p.  44  ff. 

D.  8.  Marooliouth. 
KEDEMAH  (nips  'eastward').— A  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  Gn  25u=  1  Ch  I".  The  elan  of  which  he  is 
the  eponymous  head  has  not  been  identified. 
Ball  ('Genesis'  in  SBOT,  ad  loe.)  considers  that 
in  both  the  above  passages  rsjifi  is  a  mistake  for 
37b  (Nodab),  which  is  read  in  1  Ch  BP.  He  re- 
marks that  Kedtmah,  'eastward,'  is  a  singular 
name,  that  u  might  be  misread  p,  while  2  and  o 
are  often  confused.  Neither  the  LXX  (M/u)  nor 
Luc.  {KiStfia)  lend  any  support  to  Ball's  proposed 
emendation. 

KEDEMOTH  (rimo).— A  place  apparently  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Arnon,  assigned  to  Reuben, 
Jos  13w,  and  a  Levitical  city,  21"  (=  1  Ch  6™ 
[Heb.  ")).  The  '  wilderness  of  gedemoth '  is  men- 
tioned in  Dt  2"  as  the  point  from  which  messengers 
were  sent  by  Moses  to  Sihon.  The  exact  site  is 
unknown,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  be  the  ruin  Umm  er-Basds,  N.E.  of  Dibon 
(Dhibdn). 

Liteutubjl — Triatnun,  Landof  Moab,  1400.;  Baedeker-SocJn. 
Pal*  198;  Dillm.  on  Nu  nu ;  Driver  on  Dt  2*  ;  Buhl,  GAP 

sea.  C.  B.  Condeb. 

KEDESH  (sHr). — 1.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Jos  162*)  whose  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Kadesh-barnea  (see  Dillm.  ad  loe.). 
2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  1  Ch  8™  [Heb."],  where, 
however,  Kedesh  is  not  improbably  a  textual  error 
for  Klshion  (which  see)  of  the  parallel  passage  Jos 
21*.   3.  See  Kedesh-NAPHTALI. 

KEDESH-NAPHTALI  (^j  «hB  Jg  4',  also  called 
'  Kedesh  in  Galilee,'  Jos  21",  1  Ch  «*• ;  called  simply 
'Kedesh'  in  Jos  12"  19"  20»,  Jg  4»»-u,  2  K  16s*, 
1  Mae  11"- A  city  of  refuge  (Jos  20'),  and 
likewise  a  Levitical  city  (Jos  21").  In  early  times 
it  was  fortified  like  a  number  of  other  cities  in  that 
region  (Joe  19").  Its  full  history  would  reveal, 
(1)  a  sacred  city  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  (2)  a 
stronghold  of  unusual  importance,  conquered  by  the 
Hebrews,  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  a  centre  of  great  political  influence  down  to  the 
time  when  Titus  encamped  with  his  army  before  its 
walls.  From  its  importance  in  many  ways,  and  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  region,  it  could  never 
have  sunk  into  a  condition  of  poverty  or  insignifi 
eance. 

It  is  noted  in  biblical  history  as  the  residence  of 
Barak,  and  here  the  warriors  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  were  assembled  by  Deborah  and  Barak 
before  the  battle  with  Sisera,  and  it  was  near  the 
city  that  Sisera  met  his  death  ( Jg  4*- 10 ;  cf.  Moore, 
ad  loe.).  During  one  of  the  many  invasions  of 
W.  Asia  by  the  Assyr.  armies  K.,  with  many 
neighbouring  cities,  was  captured  by  Tiglath- 

fileser  (2  K  15s).  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
'ekah,  king  of  Israel,  B.C.  734.  In  Maccabeean 
times,  c  B.C.  150,  it  was  here  that  Jonathan 
routed  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  with  his  army 
(1  Mao  ll0-'*;  Jos.  Ant.  Xin.  v.  6).  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era  it  belonged  to  Tyre,  and  was 
hostile  to  the  Galileans  (Jos.  Wan,  II.  xviiL  1 ; 
nr.  iL  3). 

Strong  foundations  and  walls  still  surviving  at 
the  modern  village  called  Redes,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Lake  of  Huleh,  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  city,  and  among  the  remains 
several  of  the  finest  sarcophagi  of  the  country 
vol.  11.— 


have  been  recovered,  one  of  which  is  double,  ».« 
made  to  contain  two  bodies  under  one  lid,  the 
stone  pillows  in  each  loculus  being  at  alternate 
ends.  K.  was  situated  on  a  small  plain  surrounded 
by  gentle  forest-covered  hills  from  which  there 
was  a  wide  outlook,  and  for  picturesquenest  and 
beauty  it  had  few  equals  among  the  citie*  of 
Upper  Galilee. 

Lttkrmoh.— Ouertn,  GaliUt,  iL  8660. ;  Btedeker-Socin, 
Pal.'  -Ml  See  torn,  Reiten,  ii.  127;  Robineon,  BRF*  U.  4S»; 
Merrill,  Salt  of  Jordan,  121,  806;  ran  de  Velde,  Harrat.  ii. 
♦17  L ;  Buhl,  OAP  i86 f. ;  SWP  vol.  L  th.  iii. ;  Moore,  Judges,  117. 

Selah  Merrill. 
KEHELATHAH  (nr,W  MoiceXXdO,  Luc.  UojuXM, 
Ceelatha,  Nu  33"-  ■). — One  of  the  twelve  stations 
in  the  journeying*  of  the  children  of  Israel  which 
are  mentioned  only  in  Nu  33.  It  follows  Hazeroth. 
Nothing  is  known  about  its  position.  The  word  is 
from  the  same  Hebrew  root  (tap)  as  Makhelotk 
in  v.*  {note  that  in  the  LXX  the  two  words  are 
veiy  similar],  and  means  'assembly  or  congre- 
gation.' A.  T.  Chapman. 

KEILAH  (nJ-jD)  the  Gannito  (1  Ch  4M).  —  See 
following  art.  and  Genealogy. 

KEILAH  (n^TP,  KeetXd,  in  Josephus  K£XXa,  the 
inhabitants  being  KiXXarol  or  KiXXtnu). — This  city 
is  interesting  principally  for  its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  David.  Shortly  after  he  began  to 
gather  men  around  him  he  defeated  the  Phili- 
stines, who  had  been  raiding  Keilah,  and  robbing 
the  threshing-floors.  In  KeUah  he  remained  for  a 
while.  Thither  came  to  him  Abiathar,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  priestly  house  of  Ithamar,  bring- 
ing the  ephod,  after  Saul  had  slain  the  priests  at 
Nob.  By  consulting  the  ephod,  David  knew  that 
Saul  would  come  down  to  capture  him,  and  that 
the  men  of  Keilah,  notwithstanding  the  service  he 
had  done  them,  would  hand  him  over  to  Saul,  and 
he  therefore  left  the  town  (1  S  231").  Apart  from 
this  incident,  the  OT  mentions  the  name  of  Keilah 
in  three  other  passages.  It  is  in  one  of  the  groups 
of  cities  assigned  to  Judah  in  the  Shephelah  (Jos 
15M).  The  two  halves  of  the  '  distrust  of  Keilah ' 
were  represented  in  Nehemiah's  wall-building  work 
(Neh3"'u).  And  in  a  genealogical  fragment  (1  Ch 
4"),  in  connexion  with  certain  other  names  that 
connect  themselves  with  the  geography,  mention 
is  made  of  'the  father  of  Keilan  the  Garmite' 
among  the  kindred  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jeph- 
unneh. 

In  the  time  of  David,  Keilah  was  an  important 
place,  a  city  of  gates  and  bars  (1 S  237).  Nehemiah 
hints  at  its  importance  in  his  time,  by  speaking 
of  it  as  a  double  district.  And  it  was  a  very 
important  place  many  centuries  earlier,  when 
Ebed-tob  and  Su-yardata  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets  wrote  of  it  (under  the  name  Kilta)  to  the 
Egy  ptian  king  along  with  Gedor,  Gath,  and  Kabbah 
[PSBA,  June  1888,  Bab.  Tab.  from  Tel  el-Amarna, 
iii.),  and  again  along  with  Gazer,  Gath,  Kabbah, 
and  Jerusalem  (Mittheilungen  ant  der  Oriental- 
iscken  Sammlungen,  part  iii.  Nob.  100,  108). 

Keilah  is  commonly  identified  with  Khurbet 
Ktla,  about  7  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  and 
1575  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  is  reconcilable  with 
the  statement  in  the  Onomasticon,  that  it  is  17 
miles  (perhaps  it  should  be  7,  Jerome  has  it  8) 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Hebron ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  so  elevated  a  region  a* 
in  the  Shephelah  (cf.  Dillm.  on  Jos  IS41).  Th» 
Onomasticon  is  cited,  as  well  as  later  writings 
(Nicephorus,  Hist.  xii.  48,  and  Castdodorus  in 
Sozomen,  Hist,  vii  29),  as  giving  the  tradition 
that  the  prophet  Habakkuk  was  buried  at  Keilah, 
though  other  traditions  say  at  Hukkok. 

W.  J.  Beeches. 
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KELAIAH  (*$$). — A  Levite  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Ezr  10°,  called  in  1  Es  9*  Colius.  In 
Ezr  the  gloss  is  added  '  which  is  Kelita '  (in  1  Es, 
'who  was  called  Calitas'  [which  see]).  Kelita 
appears  in  Neh  8T  as  one  of  the  Levi  tea  who  assisted 
Ezra  in  expounding  the  law  (cf.  1  Es  9",  Calitas), 
and  his  name  occurs  amongst  the  signatories  to 
the  covenant,  Neh  W.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that,  because  Kelaiah  was  also  called  Kelita, 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  thia  Kelita.  Siegfried- 
Stade  think  not. 

KELITA. — See  Kelaiah. 

KEHDEL  (Stoop).— The  son  of  Nahor  and  father 
of  Aram,  Gn  22"  (contrast  10*  where  Aram  is  son 
of  Shem,  and  see  Dillm.  ad  loe.).  Knobel  proposed 
to  connect  Kemuel  with  Kamula  in  N.  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  this  is  pronounced  by  Dillmann  to  be 
ont  of  the  question.  2.  The  prince  (K'ipj)  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
for  the  dividing  of  the  land,  Nu  34*  (P).  8.  The 
father  of  Hashabaiah  the  ruler  (rjj)  ef  the  Levi  tea, 
1  Ch  27". 

KENAN  (n'p).  —  Son  of  Enoch  and  father  of 
Mahalelel,  6n  S*-»  (AV  Cainan;  but  AVm,  like 
BY,  Kenan),  1  Ch  l1-1.  LXX  has  K«»d>,  which 
reappears  in  Lie  3*"-  (WH  read  Kawin),  giving 
Cainan  (which  see)  of  EV.  The  name  Kenan  is 
simply  a  variation  of  Cain  (ja  '  spear ').  '  Halevy 
(Recherches  Bibl.  ix.  219)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Kfinan  was  the  name  of  a  god  among  the 
Sabseans'  (cf.  Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  127  f.).  See 
Dillm.  on  Gn  5*. 

KENATH  (njs)  is  mentioned  (Nu  32")  as  having 
been  captured  by  a  clan  of  Machir,  which  then 
gave  it  their  own  name  of  Nobah.  Their  occu- 
pation was  only  temporary,  for  Geshur  and  Aram 
(1  Ch  2s)  reconquered  Kenath  with  its  daughter 
towns. 

The  Onom.  (Lagarde,  289.  15,  296. 109)  speaks  of  a 
village  '  now  called  Kwadd,  lying  h  Tpax$ri  w\i\alov 
Boarpwr ' ;  and  Jos.  (BJ  L  ziz.  2)  mentions  a  Kovadd 
which  in  his  time  belonged  to  Coele-syria.  In 
accordance  with  these  indications,  the  site  has  been 
generally  identified  with  el-Kanawdt,  a  place  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  Hauran  range  which  con- 
tains important  ruins  from  the  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian periods.  The  fullest  description  of  its  present 
condition  is  found  in  Merrill  (East  of  Jordan,  36- 
43).  If  this  be  correct,  Kenath  offers  an  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  a  native  name  during  and  in 
spite  of  a  temporary  alien  occupation.  The  accuracy 
ox  this  identification  has  been  recently  contested 
by,  e.g.,  Socin  (Bad.1  313)  and  Moore  (Comm.  on 
Judges  8").   See,  further,  Dillm.  on  Nu  32°. 

A.  C.  Welch. 

KENAZ  (ljff). — The  eponymof  the  Kenizzite  clan, 
variously  described  in  OT  as  the  son  of  Eliphaz 
and  grandson  of  Esau  (Gn  36"  R),  as  a  '  duke '  of 
Edom  (Gn  36UP),  as  the  father  of  Othniel  (Jos 
16"  JE),  and  as  the  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  4"). 
The  Keniziites  (AV  Kenezites),  who  are  named 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  in  patriarchal 
times  (Gn  15UR),  had  probably  their  original 
settlements  in  Mt.  Seir  (which  would  account  for 
K.  being  called  a  grandson  of  Esau  or  Edom),  and 
from  thence  a  branch  migrated  to  the  S.  of  Canaan 
(see  Caleb).  The  Chronicler  makes  K.  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah  (1  Ch  4U'U). 

KENITES  (TPP,  'JSC;  in  Nu  24"  Jg  4"  pa,  ol 
K crown.  KuvZw,  Cinaus,  Kain),  first  mentioned  in 
Gn  16™  along  with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites 
of  Edom.  Balaam  '  looked  upon '  them  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  and  punning  upon  the  likeness 


of  their  name  to  the  Hebrew  kin,  '  nest,'  declared 
that  though  their  '  nest '  was  '  in  a  rock '  ($ela', 
perhaps  the  later  Petra),  they  should  be  '  wasted '  * 
until  Asshur  should  carry  them  away  captive 
(Nu  24n-  »).  Acc.  to  Jg  1",  Hobab,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  Kenite,  and  his  descendants 
'  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm  trees  with  the 
children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
which  is  in  the  south  of  Arad  ;  and  they  went  and 
dwelt  among  the  people.'  It  was  in  this  direction 
that  the  Jewish  town  of  Kinah  stood  (Jos  15B). 
We  find  one  of  the  Kenites,  Heber,  separating 
himself  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and  camping  in 
the  northern  part  of  Israel,  near  Kedesh,  at  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  Sisera  (Jg  4U-  ").  The 
Chronicler  includes  them  among  the  ancestors  oi 
the  great  houses  of  Judah  (lCh  2s);  and  Saul 
forewarned  the  Kenites  of  his  intended  attack  on 
the  Amalekites  or  Bedawin,  as  they  had  '  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when  they 
came  up  out  of  Egypt'  (1  S  15").  Similarly,  when 
David  pretended  to  Achish  of  Gath  that  he  had 
raided  the  enemies  of  the  Philistines,  he  associates 
together  the  Israelites  of  S.  Judah,  the  Jerah- 
meelites  (1  Ch  2»)  and  the  Kenites  (IS  27"). 
Subsequently  be  sent  presents  out  of  the  spoil 
which  he  had  acquired  to  'the  elders  of  Judah 
who  'were  in  the  cities  of  the  Kenites'  (IS  30s). 
Hammath,  the  ancestor  of  the  Rechabites,  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  a  Kenite  (1  Ch  2*»). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  K.  were  regarded  as 
closely  allied  to  the  Isr.,  or  at  all  events  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
was  priest  of  Midian,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  also  connected  with  the  Midianites.  Like 
the  Bedawin,  they  were  nomads,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rechabites  (Jer  35*-10)  shows  that  even 
under  the  monarchy  those  who  lived  in  the  land 
of  Israel  still  inhabited  tents  and  clung  to  all  the 
nomadic  habits  of  their  forefathers.  As  was 
natural,  they  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  more  especially  in  the  desert 
to  the  south  of  it.  They  thus  resembled  the 
gipsies  of  modern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  travelling 
tinkers  or  blacksmiths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  really 
represent  a  tribe  of  smiths.  The  word  Kent  or 
'Kenite'  means  'a  smith'  in  Aramaic,  from  a 
root  which  has  given  kayin,  '  a  lance,'  in  Hebrew. 
We  know  that  the  smiths  of  the  ancient  world 
formed  a  corporation  which  was  regarded  as 
possessing  special  secrets,  and  whose  members 
led  wandering  lives.  We  also  know  that  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  the  Israelites  had  no  smiths  of 
their  own,  all  having  been  removed  by  the 
Philistines  'lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords 
or  spears '  (1 S  13"-  »).  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  blacksmith's  art  was  confined  to  a 
particular  corporation,  and  that  the  Israelites  were 
unacquainted  with  it.  Yet  the  art  of  working  in 
iron  as  well  as  bronze  was  known  in  Canaan  at  an 
early  period  :  in  the  Travels  of  the  Mohar,  a  story 
written  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ramses  n.,  the 
hero  of  the  tale  finds  an  iron-smith  ready  te  hand 
when  an  accident  happens  to  his  chariot. 

Josephus,  who  elsewhere  calls  the  Kenites 
KtverlSes,  speaks  of  them  as  'the  race  of  the 
Shecbemites'  (ScnAuruv)  in  his  account  of  Saul's 
expedition  (Ant.  VI.  vii.  3).  The  Targums  trans- 
form the  name  into  Salmaite,  from  Salma,  'the 
father  of  Beth-lehem,'  who  seems  to  be  termed  a 
Kenite  in  lCh  2*».  The  Sam.  VS  of  Gn  Iff 
inserts  the  same  name  before  '  Kenite.' 

A.  H.  Sato. 

•  Hommel  (AET  245  n.)  follows  Klortermann  in  reading  TjrV 
forlEjS,  'Kain  shall  belong  to  the 'Eoer.'  The  emendation  is 
not  a  happy  one,  any  more  than  Hommel's  explanation  of 
Ash(h)ur  in  the  eame  passage. 
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KENIZZITE.— See  Kenaz. 

KENOSIS  (Lat.  inanitio,  exinanitio,  evacualio  ; 
Eng.  '  self-stripping,'  '  self-divesting,'  '  self-empty- 
ing ).  —  This  is  not  a  biblical  word,  occurring 
neither  in  the  LXX  nor  in  the  NT  (though  once  in 
its  literal  sense  in  Theod.'s  tr»  of  Is  34'1).  It  is  a 
technical  word  of  later  theology  found  in  some 
fragments  of  the  «rar4  B^/kuvot  <al  "HXikos,  wrongly 
attributed  to  Hippolytus,  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(Or.  31),  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Ep.  2  ad  Nest.  70a), 
and  later  writers,  to  express  the  action  implied  in 


psum. 

no  reputation,'  AV ;  '  emptied  himself,'  KV). 

In  this  passage  the  extent  of  the  self-emptying 
is  explained  by  the  following  participle,  n»p<Ml* 
toCkov  :  that  of  which  He  emptied  Himself,  by 
the  preceding  words,  to  etrai  Xaa  ffef  :  so  that  the 
meaning  is  'He  emptied  Himself '  of  His  position 
of  equality  with  God,  of  '  that  condition  of  glory 
and  majesty  which  was  the  adequate  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  nature'  (Gifford,  ad  loc.  ;  cf. 
Kcrtlxras  iavr&r  dri  rov  eTvtu  taa,  6t<#,  Synod  of 
Antioch,  ap.  Routh,  Bell.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  298)  by 
'  taking  on  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant.'  The 
phrase  means  little  more  than  that  He  accepted 
the  limitations  implied  in  incarnation  (cf.  Hrrii- 
X*vo-tr  r\o6ffun  &v,  2  Co  8*),  and  was  probably  sug- 
gested to  St.  Paul  as  the  antithesis  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  fulness  (xXijp&yta)  of  God  which  dwelt 
essentially  in  His  Son.  In  correspondence  with 
this,  kenosis  in  its  earliest  theological  use  is  little 
more  than  a  synonym  for  the  Incarnation,  but  it 
emphasized  the  Incarnation  as  a  divine  act,  human 
nature  being  saved  from  above  rather  than  by 
self-development  from  below,  and  hence  it  is  a 
favourite  word  with  Cyril  in  his  argument  against 
Nes tonus ;  it  emphasized  also  the  free  voluntary 
condescension  of  the  preincarnate  Son,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  real  limitations  imposed  by 
Himself  upon  Himself  during  the  incarnate  life. 
It  is  put  forward  by  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  men  should  not  look  only  each  to  his 
own  things,  but  each  also  to  the  things  of  others. 
But  mediaeval  and  Reformed  theology  attempted 
to  define  more  exactly  what  these  limitations 
were,  and  with  this  there  followed  a  change  in  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  kenosis. 

(a)  It  waB  applied  to  the  limitations  upon  the 
Christ  in  His  incarnate  human  life ;  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  divine  omnipotence  and  divine 
omniscience  within  the  human  sphere  of  action, 
in  order  to  allow  a  real  growth  and  action  of 
human  will  and  human  Knowledge ;  and  the 
word  was  sometimes  used  widely  to  apply  to 
all  such  limitations,  sometimes  (e.g.  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  17th  cent.)  it  was  used,  in  antithesis  to 
Kpfafrtt,  of  a  virtual  surrender  of  such  attributes,  as 
opposed  to  a  possession  but  conscious  restraint  in 
the  use  of  them.  On  these  exact  points  the  Bible 
does  not  define,  but  it  supplies  the  factors  that 
have  to  be  reconciled,  viz.  the  reality  of  a  divine 
oneness  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Jn  l1*1* 
10",  He  1*),  certain  limitations  of  perfect  inter- 
course between  the  Father  and  the  Incarnate  Son 
(Mt  27*  tra  rl  fu  cVraWXtra ;),  certain  statements 
of  the  Lord  Himself  as  to  the  limitations  of  His 
own  knowledge  (Mk  13**)  and  of  His  own  '  glory ' 
(Jn  174),  and  statements  of  NT  writers  as  to  tne 
reality  of  temptation,  and  of  growth  in  wisdom 
and  learning  in  Him  (Lk  240-",  He  4»57 ••).  The 
analogy  of  the  primary  use  of  the  word  by  St.  Paul 
also  suggests  that  the  kenosis  was  always  a  self- 
kenosis ;  that  as  the  original  Incarnation  was  an 
act  of  voluntary  self-restraint,  so  the  whole  state 
•f  the  incarnate  life  implied  a  constant  voluntary 


limitation  imposed  upon  a  power  or  a  knowledge 
that  was  His  by  right  (cf.  Gore,  ubi  infra,  p.  218  • 
Ottley,  Incarnation,  ii.  291),  '  He  willed  not  to  use 
His  power,  not  to  use  His  knowledge,'  is  a  surer 
formula  than  '  He  could  not.' 

(b)  It  has  been  also  applied  to  limitations  im- 
posed upon  the  Incarnate  Christ  with  respect  to 
His  divine  attributes  as  exercised  within  the 
divine  sphere  of  action  during  the  incarnate  life ; 
so  that  kenosis  will  imply  the  absolute  or  partial 
cessation  of  the  Word's  cosmic  functions  while  He 
was  incarnate.  On  this  point,  again,  the  Bible 
supplies  no  clear  teaching,  though  the  language  of 
He  1*  (£»■...  4>ipw  .  .  .  iK&Biacv)  seems  to  imply  a 
permanence  of  cosmic  functions ;  and  such  a  cessa- 
tion conflicts  not  only  with  the  general  stream  of 
Christian  theology,  but  with  the  conception  of  the 
unchangeable  character  of  the  divine  nature. 

LmuuTOBa.— The  best  exegesis  of  Ph  27  li  to  be  found  In 

Glflord,  The  Incarnation  (1887),  (cf.  also  Lightfoot,  ad  loc). 
For  the  later  theological  usage,  of.  Bright,  Waymarkt  in  Church 
History  (1894X  Appendix  Q  ;  Gore,  Di$»crtatioru  (1806),  pp.  71- 
202 ;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ  (1889),  Lectures  K-lv. ; 
Powell,  Principle  0/  the  Incarnation  (1889);  Mason,  Condition! 
of  our  Lanes  Lift  on  Earth  (1896) ;  Hall,  Kenotic  Theory  (1898). 

AV.  Lock* 

KERAS  (Kqnu,  AV  Ceras),  1  Es  6".— Head  of 
a  family  of  temple  servants  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel;  called  Keros  (o"ia,  A  Kij/>ao»,  B 
KoJifrt),  Ezr  2",  Neh  7«  (ttA  Keipdt,  B  -pd). 

KERCHIEFS  (rAnjrjij,  trtp6\aia)  are  mentioned 
only  in  Ezk  13w-n,  where  a  woe  is  pronounced 
upon  the  false  prophetesses  'who  sew  bands  (or 
fillets,  not  pillows  as  in  AV,  RV)  upon  all  joint*  of 
the  hand,  and  make  kerchiefs  for  the  heads  of 
(persons  of)  every  stature,  to  hunt  souls.'  The 
passage  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  reference 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  to  some  species  of 
divination  practised  in  order  to  obtain  oracles. 
The  rins93  seem  to  have  been  large  veils  or  cover' 
ings  thrown  over  the  head  and  reaching  down  to 
the  feet  (and  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Eng.  word),  and  were  adapted  to  every  stature. 
The  wearer  of  the  fillets  and '  kerchiefs '  was  in  this 
way  introduced  into  the  magical  circle  (cf.  David- 
son s  and  Bertholet's  notes  in  their  Comm.  ad  loc.). 
Hitzig  notes  the  analogy  of  the  later  practice  of 
wearing  tephillim  and  putting  on  the  large  fallith 
at  prayer  fcf.  Mt  23*). 

In  tne  Wyclifite  Bible  of  1882  occurs  the  form 
'  oouercheues '  (Is  3s,  changed  in  1388  into  'ker- 
oheues'),  which  shows  the  derivation  from  Fr. 
couvre-chef  (couvrir  to  cover,  chef  the  head).  The 
Geneva  version  has  '  vailes  noon  the  head  in  the 
text,  but  in  marg. '  kerchefes  Co  ooner  their  heades.' 
The  Bishops'  Bible  first  gives  '  kerchief  es '  in  the 
text.  When  the  derivation  of  the  word  was  ob- 
scured, it  came  to  be  used  more  generally  for  any 
small  piece  of  dress.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  still 
familiar  in  '  handkerchief,'  though  both  '  kerchief 
itself  and  its  other  compound  'neckerchief  are 
nearly  gone  out  (see  Creak,  Eng.  of  Shahs.  176). 

J.  Hastings. 

KERB  See  Text  or  Old  Testament. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH  (WTO,  literally  'horn  of 
antimony,'  so  Vnlg. ;  LXX  strangely  'ApaXSelas 
icipai,  '  horn  of  Amalthtea,'  ».«.  plenty).  —  The 
youngest  daughter  born  to  Job  in  his  second  estate 
of  prosperity  (Job  42").  The  name  is  indicative 
of  beautiful  eyes,  from  the  dye  made  of  antimony, 
used  to  tinge  the  eyelashes  (cf .  Dillm.  or  Davidson, 
ad  loc.  i  and  see  2  K.  9",  Jer  4"). 

^  Davtson 

KERIOTH  (rrV-if).— A  place  in  Moab,  Jer  48*  (in 
v."  with  art.  rV-|»d,  RVm  « the  cities '),  Am  2".  It 
is  mentioned  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  1.  13,  where 
Mesha  declares  that  he  dragged  'the  altar-hearth 
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of  Davdoh  (?)  before  Chemoeh  *  in  Keriyyoth'.  Its 
site  is  uncertain,  but  weighty  arguments  have  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  identifying  it  with  Ar  (wh. 
see),  the  capital  of  Moab  (Is  151),  which  was  prob- 
ably situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Anion,  somewhere 
on  the  N.  or  N.E.  border  of  Moab  (see  Driver  on 
Am  2*  and  Dt2»u,  and  cf.  Buhl,  GAP  270,  who 
identifies  Kerioth,  however,  not  with  Ar,  bat  with 
Kir — the  latter  of  which  again  he  identifies  with 
Rabbath-moab,  while  he  considers  Ar  to  be  the 
name  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district,  that,  namely, 
to  the  south  of  the  Anion).  J.  A.  Sklbik. 


KERIOTH-HEZRON  (fmiyrlnp,  LXX  ol  vSKnt 
kaepibr,  AV  '  Kerioth  [and]  Hezron). — A  place  in 
the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Jos  15*,  where  it  is  added, 
'  which  is  Hazor.'  See  Hazor,  No.  i,  and  Hezron, 
p.  379b).  Kerioth-hezron  should  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  Karjetein,  N.E.  of  Tell 
'Arad.  In  all  probability  this  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  traitor  disciple  Judas  (wh.  see),  the  name 
Iscariot  being =rfnp  '  man  of  Kerioth.'  This 
is  much  more  plausible  than  the  conjecture  which 
connects  Iscariot  with  Atkaroth  of  Midrash  Bere- 
shith  rabba,  ch.  98,  which  Schwarz  [Das  heti.  Land, 
p.  128)  identifies  with  el-'Askar  (Sychart). 

LmuTOBB.— Ouerln,  JtulAt,  ilL  1801;  Robinson,  BRP*  It 
101;  Buhl,  GAP  182  ;  Neubaaer.  Qtog.  du  Talm.  171,  877; 
Keim,  J  ml  «/  Nam*,  Ui.  276  n.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

KEROS. — Name  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerub.,  Ear  2**  (tfie)=Neh  7"  (oVp). 

EE  SIT  AH  The  kest(dh  (n^irff)  is  mentioned  only 

three  times  in  the  OT  (Gn  33»  Jos  24",  Job  42"). 
In  the  first  and  primary  passage— to  which  one  of 
the  other  passages  certainly,  and  both  probably 
(cf.  Budde's  '  Hiob,'  Einleit.  p.  xliii)  refer— Jacob 
is  represented  as  paying  a  hundred  kisit&hs  for  the 
'parcel  of  ground  where  he  had  spread  his  tent' 
at  Shalem.  The  klsitah  therefore  must  have  been 
a  standard  of  value,  probably  metallic  (cf.  Job  42u). 
Its  meaning  and  value  in  modern  currency,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  unknown.  The  oldest  versions 
(LXX,  Onkelos,  Vulgate)  give  '  lamb '  or  '  sheep,' 
on  what  grounds  we  do  not  know.  In  our  Eng. 
VSS  the  rendering  is  'piece  of  money '  ( AV  once 
•  piece  of  silver,'  Jos  24»).  Ball,  in  Hanpt's  SBOT 
(Genesis,  p.  91),  proposes  for  philological  reasons 
to  point  ny^s  t^ht(Sh.  Spurrell  {Notes  on  Gen.* 
p.  288)  has  a  good  note  (wh.  see).  Cf.  Madden, 
Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  11;  Jaeobe,  'La  Kesita'  in 
Rev.  de  Vhist.  et  de  litt.  Bibl.  L  6,  pp.  615-618  (not 
seen) ;  and  see  art.  MoNET  in  this  ^Dictionary. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

KETAB  (Kwrrf/S,  AV  Cetab),  1  Es  6*°.— Head  of 
a  family  of  temple  servants  who  returned  with 
Zerub babeL  There  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh. 

KETHIBH. — See  Text  or  Old  Testament. 

KETTLE. — See  Food,  p.  40,  V.  2. 

KETURAH  (rrpop  'incense').— According  to  Gn 
251  (probably  J),  Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah 
(this  is  certainly  the  meaning  intended  by  the  com- 
piler of  Gn  in  its  present  form),  again  took  (nm 
a  wife  Keturah,  who  bore  to  him  six  sons, 
who  became  the  ancestors  of  Arab  tribes.  In  v.* 
(R)  she  bears  the  less  honourable  designation  of 
■>j^9  'concubine'  (cf.  1  Ch  1").  The  Keturah 
episode  in  Abraham's  life  is  an  evidence  at  once 
or  the  presence  of  different  documents  in  Gn,  the 
hopelessness  of  discovering  a  consistent  chronology 
in  that  book,  and  the  tendency  of  personal  to  shade 

*  Showing  that  the  national  god  had  a  chief  sanctuary  there, 
this  favour*  the  notion  that  Kerioth  was  the  oapltal  of  Moab. 


off  into  tribal  history.  In  the  light  of  Gn  17" 
'  Shall  a  child  be  born  to  him  that  is  a  hundred  yean 
old  I '  it  would  be  strange  if  the  same  writer,  accord- 
ing to  whose  chronology  Abraham  was  137  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Sarah's  death  (Gn  231),  should 
relate,  without  remark,  the  birth  of  six  sons  to  him 
after  that  event.  Of  course  the  difficulty  disappears 
when  we  observe  that  a  tradition  independent  of  P 
and  P*s  chronology  is  preserved  by  J  in  Gn  25'"*, 
relating  to  Keturah.  Further,  as  has  been  shown 
already  in  art.  ABRAHAM  (p.  16*),  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Keturah  story  is 
really  an  embodiment  of  the  Israelitish  belief  of 
the  relationship  of  Arabian  clans  and  tribes  to  the 
Hebrew  stock  rather  than  the  record  of  personal 
history. 

From  the  meaning  of  the  name  Keturah, '  frank- 
incense,' Sprenger  (Geog.  Arab.  295)  suggests  that 
the  '  sons  of  Keturah '  were  so  named  because  the 
author  of  Gn  251<r-  knew  them  as  traders  in  that 
commodity.  A  tribe  KatUrd,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mecca,  is  named  by  the  later  Arab 
genealogists  (Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xii.  19  ff.).  On 
the  various  Keturah  tribes  of  Gn  25  see  sen.  articles 
on  tha  names  of  these.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

KEY,  LOCK. — Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Lebanon 
have  still  the  ancient  wooden  lock  commonly  known 


Omenta  ov  look. 

in  England  as  the  Egyptian  lock.  It  Is  generally 
fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  but  in  large 
villages  and  towns  it  is  often  put  on  the  inside, 
a  hole  being  cut  in  the  door  to  allow  the  arm 
with  the  key  to  be  inserted. 

The  Syrian  lock  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
set  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  upright 


Tat  position  ol  look  on  door  see  Illustration  under 


piece  is  nailed  to  the  door,  and  has  in  its  upper 
part  four  or  five  holes  bored,  into  which  headed 
pins,  or  nails  with  the  points  cut  off,  are  dropped  ; 
the  upper  part  of  these  holes  is  then  plugged  with 
wood.  When  the  cross-bolt  is  pushed  rapidly  into 
the  socket  in  the  door-post  these  pins  fall  into 
holes  made  in  the  bolt  to  receive  them,  and  so 
prevent  its  withdrawal  The  bolt  is  hollow  from 
the  outer  end  for  rather  more  than  half  its  length. 
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■  nd  into  this  hollow  end  the  key  (ue93)  is  inserted. 
The  latter  is  a  piece  of  wood  about  9  in.  long,  with 


pins  inserted  in  its  upper  surface  at  one  end,  to 
correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  bolt.  When  the 
pins  in  the  key  enter  the  holes  in  the  bolt  the  key 
is  pressed  upwards,  and  the  pins  of  the  lock  are 
thus  raised  above  the  bolt,  which  is  then  set  free, 
and  is  withdrawn  by  the  key.  The  length  of  the 
bolt  is  usually  about  84  in.,  but  there  are  locks 
very  much  larger.  The  key,  owing  to  its  size,  is 
generally  stuck  in  the  girdle,  but  is  sometimes 
tied  to  a  handkerchief  and  slung  over  the  shoulder. 
The  principle  of  this  lock  is  really  the  same  as 
that  of  Bramah's  and  Chubb's  locks.  See,  further, 
art  House,  p.  434  f. 

Doors  or  gates  are  sometimes  barred  on  the 
inside.  The  oar  often  extends  from  post  to  poet 
across  the  door,  but  frequently  the  bar  is  inserted 
into  a  recess  in  the  wall  from  which  it  is  partly 
withdrawn,  and  so  secures  the  door. 

For  use  of  '  keys'  in  Mt  16'»  see  art.  Power  of 
Keys.  W.  Carslaw. 

KEZIAH  (ny**P.  »•«■  cassia,  or  'fragrant  as  cin- 
namon '). — The  name  of  the  second  daughter  born 
to  Job  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity  (Job  42"). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAYAH  (tram  nijp). — A  station 
in  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  on  the  journey 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and  within  one  days 
journey  from  Sinai,  Nu  11»»  33»«,  Dt  9».  Its 
identification  depends,  therefore,  on  those  of  Sinai 
and  Kadesh  (which  see).  The  traditional  site,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  St.  Sylvia  of  Aquitaine  («.  A.D. 
388),  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Nukb  el-Hawa, 
or  'Pass  of  the  Wind,'  by  which  travellers  are 
wont  to  reach  expeditiously  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  traditional  Sinai  ('  hie  autem  locus,  ubi  se 
montes  aperiebant,  innctus  est  cum  eo  loco  quo 
aunt  memories  conenpiscentia').  The  name, 
'  graves  of  lust,'  seems  to  imply  something  of  a 
monumental  character  (?  cairn,  cromlech). 

H 


J.  Rendex  Harris. 
KIBZAIH  See  Jokmeam. 

KID.— See  Goat. 

KIDNEYS. — The  Heb.  word  kHiyMh  (1*71,  LXX 
and  Rev  2™  r«ppol)  has  received  two  distinct  render- 
ings in  our  KV  V  according  as  it  is  used  literally  or 
figuratively. 

1.  In  the  literal  sense  kll&yith  is  used  only  of  the 
kidneys  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  (except  in 
three  poetical  passages,  Job  IS1*,  Ps  139",  La3u, 
where  it  refers  to  the  human  organs),  and  is  so 
rendered.  By  the  law  of  the  Priests'  Code,  '  the 
two  kidneys  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which 
is  by  the  flanks'  (RV  loins*),  along  with  certain 
other  parts  of  the  viscera,  were  J"s  special  share  of 
all  the  sacrificial  victims.  Special  instructions  to 
this  effect  are  given  (Lv  3*- a)  for  the  various 
victims  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offering — the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  carcase  being  consumed  by 
the  worshippers,  the  blood,  of  course,  always  ex- 


of  sacrificial  victims  burnt  entire  upon  the  altar, 
such  instructions  were  unnecessary.  The  ration 
tTttrt  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  attaching  to  these 
parts  of  the  viscera  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea,  com- 

•8ee  Um  coloured  illustrations  in  Driver  sod  WWW.  LnUbm 
Haupfl  SBOT\  ttdaf  p.  4. 


mon  to  the  Semitic  and  other  ancient  peoples,  that 
these  parts  were,  next  to  the  blood,  the  seat  of  life 
(see  esp.  JtS 1  p.  359  ff.),  and  accordingly,  with  the 
blood,  to  be  given  back  to  the  Author  of  life.  With 
the  advance  of  reflexion  and  speculation  on  the 
mystery  of  life,  the  practice  found  its  justification 
rather  in  the  thought  that  the  parts  specified,  and 
the  kidneys  in  particular,  were  the  choicest  por- 
tions of  the  victim,  and  therefore  appropriately 
devoted  to  J".  This  point  of  view  led  to  the 
poetical  figure  in  the  comparatively  late  ' Songof 
Moses,'  the  '  kidney-fat  of  wheat r  (Dt  32M,  BV 
'  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ')  to  express  the  finest 
variety  of  that  cereal  (cf.  Is  34*  '  the  kidney-fat  of 
rams'). 

2.  A  natural  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  kidneys 
as  an  important  seat  of  life  led  to  their  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  organs  of  feeling,  as  the 
seat  not  only  of  impulse  and  affection,  but  of  the 
moral  sentiments(see  Delitzsch, Biblical  Psychology, 
§  xiiL  ;  Dillmann,  Hcmdb.  d.  AT  Theologie,  p.  369). 
In  this,  to  us  figurative,  sense  our  translators  hare 
adopted  the  rendering  'reins'  (from  Lat.  renes, 
•  kidneys '),  as  also  in  the  three  poetical  passages 
cited  above  (under  1).  Jeremiah  in  particular  is 
fond  of  this  use  of  the  word  kQdySth  as  a  synonym 
of  lebh,  the  heart.  Thus  J"  is  said  to  be  '  near  in 
the  mouth  of  the  wicked,  but  far  from  their  '  reins ' 
(Jer  12s),  a  thought  expressed  by  Isaiah  (29u)  and 
Ezekiel  (33s1)  by  the  contrast  of  'mouth'  and 
'  heart.'  Jeremiah  also  repeatedly  emphasizes  J"s 
character  as  the  supreme  Judge  who  'tries  the 
reins  and  heart'  of  men  (Jer  ll",  with  slight 
variations  17M  20";  cf.  Ps  26*,  Rev  a**).  The 
kidneys  or  reins  are  also  represented  in  poetry  as 
the  seat  of  conscience,  man's  moral  teacher  (Ps  7* 
'my  reins  instruct  me'),  monitor  (73°  ' I  was 
pricked  in  my  reins'),  and  approving  judge  (Pr 
231*  '  my  reins  shall  rejoice,  when  thy  lips  speak 
right  things').  With  this  thought  may  be  com- 
pared the  late  Jewish  conceit  that  of  man's  two 
kidneys,  '  one  prompts  him  to  do  good,  the  other 
to  do  evil '  (Talmud,  Berakhoth  61a ;  cf.  Ro  71**). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

KIDRON, THE  BROOK  (jrrip  So;[i.e. '  the  torrent- 
valley  or  wady  of  Kidron  1 ;  LXX  A  Yci/td/^oi* 
Ke4>ir,  but  twice  (2  S  15»«  [B] b  [Al  1 1115"  AB) 
4  X«Mb<mt  raw  Kit/**,  once  (Jer  31  [Gr.  38]") 
rdxoX  [B  ;  A  £«fid#oi*]  K. ;  NT,  only  in  Jn  18" 
4  getpd/^wi  tot  Kttpar,  or  according  to  some  MSS, 
toC  KiSpov  or  roO  KtSptir). — A  deep  depression  in 
the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  is 
dry  not  only  in  summer  but  also  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  season,  but  in  which  after  heavy 
rains  a  torrent  sometimes  flows. 

The  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  name 
(|Vrip  from  root  up  '  become  black ')  is  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  stream  or  the  ravine. 

Baur,  who  has  been  followed  by  Hilgeofeld,  be*  mad*  thfcj 
the  basis  of  en  elaborate  attack  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  arguing 

...     . ....  .  ,  ...    ...  e  pjja 


fly      UMk.  UUIMj.iniUliaJINMUMIHWII 

objection,  dwells  upon  the  tact,  already  alluded 
o  passage*  in  the  LXX  «  8  16»,  and  1  K  16») 
Uch  has  the  support  of  AB  Is  r«  mifn ;  yet  the 


that  the  writer  has  imagined  Ki2«w  to  be  the  genitive  pin 
of  mi&fi,  'a  cedar/  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  Apostle 
John,  who  as  a  Jew  would  hare  known  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  pTip 'dark.'  Llghtloot,  woo  in  his  Biblical  Bnay 
discusses  this  objection,  dwells  up 
to,  that  in  two  j 
the  reading  whicl 

LXX  translators  cannot  hare  mistaken  the  meaning  of  toe  word, 
otherwise  they  could  not  hare  written,  as  they  generally  do,  a 
rvua-fc—t  Ktt«*«.  which  on  this  supposition  would  be  a  solecism 
Lightfoot  also  calls  attention  to  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  reading  in  Jn  181 ;  and,  though  the  preponderance  of  US 
evidence  is  either  for  w  Ki3**»  or  «»  Kttfni,  he  believes  toe 
true  account  to  be  that  the  original  reading  was  «i  KiifA, ; 
because  this  reading  will  explain  the  other  two,  whereas  neither 
of  the  other  two  will  explain  either  this  or  each  other ;  and  also 
because  It  is  much  more  probable  that  »•»  Kjifi'  would  be 
changed  into  »«.  Kilp—  and  rn  Kitfv,  than  conversely,  the 
tendency  being  to  assimilate  terminations.  This  solution  was 
adopted  by  dries  bach  and  '■»-»"■»»""  Westoott  and  Hon, 
however,  in  their  'Notes  on  Select  Readings'  defend  the 
reading  vwt  Kiifm,  and  regard  it  as  probably  preserving  'the 
true  etymology  of  jrrjp,  which  seams  to  bs  an  archaic 
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(TCanaanlto)  pluml  of  np,  "  the  Dark  [trees]'' ;  lor  though  no 
name  from  this  root  Is  applied  to  any  tree  in  biblical  Hebrew, 
some  tree  resembling  a  cedar  was  called  by  a  similar  name  in  at 
leas  to  >  later  language  (see  ezx.  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  1976): 
and  the  Greek  kj&?*  is  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.'  WH 
rightly  maintain  that  70}  denoted  not  so  much  the  stream  as 
the  ravine  through  which  it  flowed,  and  remark  that  isolated 
patches  of  cedar-forest  may  well  have  survived  from  prehistoric 
limes  in  sheltered  spots. 

The  Valley  of  Kidron  (modern  Wady  Sitti 
Marjam)  begins  towards  the  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scopus,  where  the 
rocks  appear  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by 
quarrying  for  stones  for  building  tombs;  after- 
wards it  turns  to  the  right  towards  the  south, 
separating  Jerusalem  by  a  deep  depression  of  the 
ground  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  here  at 
the  east  side  of  the  city  that  the  name  Kidron 
was  specially  applied  to  it,  for  the  descent  is  here 
much  steeper  than  at  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  the  whole  forms  one  continuous  channel.  Near 
the  site  of  Gethsemane,  where  the  ravine  may  have 
been  crossed  by  our  Lord  and  the  eleven  apostles 
on  the  evening  of  the  betrayal,  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron  is  about  160  ft.  below  Gethsemane,  but 
nearly  380  ft.  belo7  the  platform  of  the  temple. 
The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  more  perceptible  as 
it  turns  towards  the  south,  though  it  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  water  flows  in  it.  There  is,  however, 
a  curious  spring  which  rises  in  a  cave  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Kidron,  and  which  appears  to  have 
originally  flowed  into  the  Kidron  valley,  but  to 
have  been  diverted  later  through  a  tunnel  cut  in 
the  rock  through  the  ridge  that  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  Temple  hill.  A  remarkable  inscription 
was  discovered  in  1880  which  records  in  pure  >rew 
the  making  of  this  tunnel ;  and  though  it  unfor- 
tunately gives  no  information  about  its  date  other 
than  what  can  be  inferred  from  the  language  and 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  written,  it  is  con- 
jectured with  great  probability  that  it  may  refer 
to  the  engineering  work  which  was  carried  out  by 
Hezekiah  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion 
of  Judaea,  when  'he  took  counsel  with  his  princes 
to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  which  were 
without  the  city,  and  they  helped  him.  So  there  was 
gathered  much  people  together,  and  they  stopped  all 
the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  the  land'  (2  Ch  32s-4).  Robinson 
had  suggested  long  before  this  discovery  that  the 
Kidron  might  very  possibly  flow  beneath  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  Barclay 
asserted  that  at  a  point  in  the  valley  about  two 
miles  below  the  city  the  murmuring  of  a  stream 
could_  be  distinctly  heard,  which  stream  on  ex- 
cavating he  actually  discovered.  There  may, 
therefore,  before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  have  been 
a  flow  of  water  in  the  now  dry  valley  of  the  Kidron. 

On  leaving  the  city,  the  Kidron  valley  turns 
south-east  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeds becomes  deeper  and  more  precipitous,  its 
bed  being  more  than  800  ft.  deep.  It  passes  here 
through  a  barren  and  desolate  region,  where  many 
of  the  Essenes  and  anchorites  made  their  homes 
in  grottoes  which  have  been  excavated  in  its  sides. 

The  name  Kidron  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Bible;  but  after  David  had  made 
Jerusalem  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood naturally  became  more  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  Judali  than  it  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  first  mention  is  in  2  S  15",  where  in  the  story 
of  David's  flight  from  Absalom  it  is  recorded  that 
he  passed  over  the  brook  (nahal)  Kidron.  The 
next  mention  is  in  1  K  2",  in  the  prohibition  to 
Shimei  against  his  ever  crossing  Kidron.  This 
passage  has  been  relied  on  by  some  scholars  (e.g. 
Sir  G.  Grove)  as  showing  that  the  name  of  Kidron 


was  sometimes  given  to  the  ravines  on  the  west  of 
Jerusalem ;  since  otherwise  Solomon's  prohibition 
would  not  have  been  trangressed  by  Shimei's 
journey  to  Gath  to  recover  his  fugitive  slaves: 
for  whether  Gath  be  identified  with  Tell  a-Safiea 
or  with  Beit  Jibrtn,  it  would  in  either  case  be  by 
the  western  or  Bethlehem  gate  that  Shimei  would 
leave  the  city,  and  the  valley  on  the  east  side 
would  be  altogether  out  of  his  way.  The  narra- 
tive, however,  does  not  assert  that  he  actually 
passed  over  Kidron ;  and  indeed,  when  it  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  rather  suggests  the  contrary. 
In  the  prohibition  Shimei  is  commanded,  'Go  not 
forth  thence  any  whither,'  and  then  the  king  adds, 
'  For  on  the  day  thou  goest  out  and  passest  over 
the  brook  Kidron,  know  thou  for  certain  that  thou 
shalt  surely  die.'  But  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
prohibition  made  after  Shimei's  journey  to  Gath, 
it  is  the  general  command  'not  to  walk  abroad 
any  whither '  which  alone  is  dwelt  on,  and  there  U 
now  no  mention  of  Kidron  at  all.  The  reason  for 
its  having  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the  original 
prohibition  probably  was  because  it  was  on  the 
direct  road  to  Shimei's  home  at  Bahurlm,  and  was 
the  boundary  of  the  city  on  that  side. 

The  later  references  to  the  Kidron  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  OT  all  without  exception 
occur  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  destruction  of 
heathen  images  and  altars  which  were  either 
burned  at  Kidron,  or,  when  broken  or  ground 
to  powder,  were  cast  into  its  valley  or  on  the 
graves  which  studded  it.  In  1  K  151*  and  in  2  Ch 
15M  it  is  recorded  that  Asa  burned  at  Kidron  the 
idol  which  his  mother  had  set  up ;  and  in  2  Ch 
29"  and  30"  that  Hezekiah  cast  into  the  Kidron 
the  pollutions  which  had  been  found  in  the  temple, 
and  the  altars  that  were  in  Jerusalem ;  and  in 
2  K  23*-  that  Josiah  burned  at  Kidron  the 
Asherah  that  had  been  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graves'  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  As  graves  were  regarded  as  pol- 
luting all  who  walked  over  them  or  came  in  con- 
tact with  them,  the  intention  of  these  reforming 
kings  was  clearly  to  dishonour  thus  the  images  to 
which  worship  had  been  paid,  and  the  altars  which 
had  been  used  in  that  worship ;  but  from  the  words 
of  2  Ch  34*  '  it  would  appear  that  in  JosUh's  case 
at  least  there  was  some  intention  of  also  dis- 
honouring the  graves,'  for  it  is  there  expressly 
said  that  he  strewed  the  dust  of  the  images  upon 
the  graves  of  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto  them. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Kidron  would  seem  to 
be  referred  to  in  Jer  26* ;  but  the  only  place  in 
the  prophetical  writings  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  name  is  in  Jer  31*.  The  passage  is  a  remark- 
able one.  'And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto 
the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the  corner  of  the  horse 
gate  toward  the  east,  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down  any 
more  for  ever.' 

The  popular  name  for  the  Kidron  valley,  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (wh.  see),  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible  or  in  Josephus,  and  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ.  It  appeal* 
first  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  (272,  89),  and 
then  in  Jerome's  Onomasticon  (145,  13),  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  Joel.  It  is  derived  from  a  sup- 
posed identification  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  with 
the  valley  spoken  of  in  Joel's  prophecy  (Jl  3*- "). 
The  identification  of  the  two  is  clearly  an  error 
(but  see  Driver,  ad  loc.).  The  narrow  ravine  of 
Kidron  would  be  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  the 
gathering  of  the  nations ;  and  it  is  *o  be  noted 
that  the  word  twice  used  by  Joel  for  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  is  pas,  which  denotes  a  wide  spacious 
valley  fit  for  cornfields  and  suitable  far  a  battle 
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field,  -whereas  the  word  habitually  employed  for 
the  Kidron  valley  in  the  OT  is  ?nj,  denoting  a 
narrow  valley  or  ravine  (the  modern  toady) ;  and 
these  words  are  never  interchanged.  There  is, 
however,  one  passage — 2  K  23* — in  which  the  ex- 
pression shadmOth  Tgidrdn  (Heb.  fmp  Ticne",  LXX 
radij/uiid  [A ;  aaXijfii/S  B]  Kc5cniv)  occurs,  which  is 
translated  both  in  AV  and  KV  '  fields  of  Kidron ' 
(prob.  a  point  at  the  junction  with  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom),  but  the  usual  term,  nahal,  is  again  used 
in  2  K  23". 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name,  *  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat* in  Jl  may  be  a  purely  Imaginary  name,  and  may  repre- 
sent a  locality  which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  vision  of 
the  prophet.  Robinson  (BRP*  L  269)  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  the  significance  of  the  name 
Jehoshaphat.  '  J"  judpeth.*  This  view  appear*  to  be  favoured 
by  the  tr°  of  Theodotion,  x»pa  xpto'ewt,  and  by  that  of  Targ.  Jon. 
'  The  place  of  the  decision  of  Judgment.'  Michaelis  takes  this 
view,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  prediction  of  Haccabnan  victories. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  frequent  mention  by  Joel  of 
Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple,  may  have  lea  to  the 
belief  that  the  valley  spoken  of  in  the  same  prophecy  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

This  characteristic  of  the  prophet  Joel  may,  however,  suggest 
a  somewhat  different  conclusion.  His  frequent  use  of  the 
names  of  real  localities  in  his  prophecies  may  be  appealed  to  as 
making  it  probable  that  the  vision  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat may  also  be  connected  with  a  real  locality.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  word  used  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  20*)  to 
describe  the  valley  in  which  Jehoshaphat  assembled  the  people 
after  his  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Edomites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites  is  the  same  word  (ppy)  which  I* 
twice  used  by  Joel  to  describe  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 
author  of  Ch  Is,  of  course,  one  of  the  later  writers  of  the  OT, 
but  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  authorities  quoted.  The 
historical  event  is  recorded  in  Kings  as  well  as  In  Chronicles, 
though  the  account  in  Ch  is  fuller.  The  defeat  of  so  many 
nations,  and  the  great  deliverance  thus  granted  to  Judah  in 
the  past,  might  have  seemed  to  the  prophet  a  not  unapt  type  of 
the  future  gathering  of  the  nations,  and  of  the  victory  over 
them  which  he  foretold.  This  might  help  to  explain  the  trans- 
ference of  the  title  the  '  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat'  to  the  Kidron 
valley  in  later  times :  for  the  valley  which  was  the  soene  of 
Jehoshaphat's  victory  stretches  very  near  that  part  of  the 
Kidron  which  turns  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

At  the  present  time  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  population  of  Pales- 
tine identify  the  valley  of  Kidron  with  the  scene 
of  Joel's  prophecy,  and  believe  that  the  Last 
Judgment  will  be  held  there.  It  is  the  dearest 
wish  of  every  Jew  to  obtain  a  grave  at  Kidron. 

One  of  the  four  monuments  by  the  Kidron  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  associated  by 
popular  tradition  with  Jehoshaphat,  though  it  is 
recorded  in  1  K  22"  that  Jehoshaphat  was  buried 
tat  the  city  of  David.    This  is  repeated  in  2  Ch  211. 

The  title  given  to  Kidron  in  Jer  31*  *  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies,'  suggests  that  Ezekiel,  who 
so  often  repeats  more  fully  notes  which  had  been 
struck  by  Jeremiah,  may  have  intended  to  repre- 
sent Kidron  by  the  valley  of  dry  bones  to  which 
he  was  carried,  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  (Ezk 
37).  The  imagery,  indeed,  of  the  vision  may  have 
been  suggested  by  sights  which  he  had  seen  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  desert  track  where,  as  Stanley 
remarks,  bones  and  skeletons  of  man  and  beast, 
the  remnants  of  some  vast  caravan  or  the  burial- 
place  of  some  mighty  host  of  ancient  days,  dry 
and  bleaching  in  the  yellow  sands,  would  form  a 
sight  familiar  to  travellers  through  the  wilder- 
ness ;  yet,  as  in  a  dream,  imagery  taken  from  one 

f)lace  is  often  transferred  to  another  and  a  distant 
ocality,  so  it  may  have  been  with  the  prophet 
whose  spirit  was  so  often  in  the  land  of  Israel 
while  his  body  was  by  the  banks  of  the  Chebar 
(cf.  Ezk  40"),  and  who  by  the  words  with  which 
ch  37  opens  seems  to  represent  the  locality  to 
which  he  was  carried  out  as  a  distant  one. 

'  iteratom.— Robinson, BRP*L  281  f.,  268 ff.,  Ml :  Buhl,  GAP 
K,  182 1. ;  PEF  Mem.  Jerusalem  volume,  122 ;  EDPV  v.  816  f., 
828 f.;  BenxLnger,  Beb.  Arch.  41  ff.;  Neubauer,  (Wop.  du  Talm. 
(It;  Lees,  JtnuaUm  IUuttrafi,  129  ftV  Driver  and  Nowack 
«a  Jl  8>.  See  also  arts.  JsBOsjuftUT  (Vallst  or)  and  Jmu- 
law  in  the  present  volume.  J.  H.  KENNEDY. 


KIDRON  (in  1  Mao  15"  tV  KcS/xip  [K<uo>-]  A, 
K  om.  rfy> ;  in  v."  t>  KtJoti  A,  Kei/xir  «*, 
N"-*-"-1';  in  16'  KeJoiir  AN). — A  place  fortified  by 
Cendebeeus  (1  Mac  16mn),  and  the  point  to  which 
he  was  pursued  after  his  defeat  by  the  sons  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee  (16*).  It  is  named  in  con- 
nexion with  Jamnia,  and  may  be  the  modern 
Kafrah  near  Yebna.  It  is  possibly  the  same  town 
that  is  called  Gederoth  in  Jos  15«,  2  Ch  28". 

Imunu- SWP  voL  UL  sheet  xvL :  Ouerin,  JiuUe,  li. 
85 f. ;  Baedeker-Soota,  Pal.*  00}  Buhl,  GAP  188;  DUim.  on 
JOS  1&*>. 

KILAN  (A  KtXdV,  B  KetXoV,  AV  Ceilan),  1  Es  5". 
— Sixty-seven  sons  of  Kilan  and  Azetas  returned 
with  Zerub.  from  captivity.  There  are  no  corre- 
sponding names  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  2  and  Neh  7. 

KIN  AH  (<vp). — A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  Jos  16s*.  The  site  is  unknown.  The 
common  noun  ftnah  means  '  wailing  song,' '  lament 
for  the  dead' ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  name  of 
the  above  town  is  derived  from  the  genites  (TP), 
who  settled  in  the  Negeb(Nu  10s),  and  had  several 
cities  in  that  quarter  (1  S  SO**).  See  Dillm.  Jorua, 
p.  526. 

KINDNE8S  (ipg  [see  careful  study  of  this  term  in 
W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  o/Itr.  160ffi  406] ;  x^crrAnjt). 
— 1.  Religion  is  and  ought  to  be  determinative  of 
human  life  in  general,  and  so  in  particular  it  moulds 
the  grace  of  kindness.  God  was  kind  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  lookingupon  their  affliction  in  Egypt  and 
delivering  them  (Ex  3).  The  people  were  frequently 
reminded  of  this  merciful  intervention  of  J",  and  it 
was  set  before  them  as  the  ground  of  obedience  and 
of  action  resembling  His.  Israel  was  not  to  oppress 
or  vex  a  stranger,  but  to  love  him,  for  they  knew 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  having  been  strangers  in 
Egypt  (Ex  22"  23»,  Xv  19"«-).  The  laws  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  are  specially  marked  by  the 
requirement  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  the  succeeding  laws  and  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophets  continue  to  press  the  obligation.  Indeed, 
God's  pardon  for  sin  and  His  rich  spiritual  bless- 
ings are  made  dependent  in  part  on  the  suppliant's 
kindness  to  others  in  distress  (Is  1"-"  68V-). 

Christ  revealed  God  as  the  Father  of  men,  and 
the  kindness  and  mercy  He  enjoined  on  His  fol- 
lowers resemble  the  type  of  these  which  is  mani- 
fested by  God.  The  divine  Father  regards  men 
as  potentially  His  true  sons,  and  yearns  for  the 
prodigal's  return  (Lk  15").  To  effect  His  merciful 
purpose  He  uses  the  instruments  of  kindness — 
even  His  severity  is  kind.  He  makes  His  sun  rise 
on  the  evil  and  the  good  (Mt  5"),  and  blesses  even 
the  unbelieving  with  rain  and  fruitful  seasons  and 
gladness  of  heart  (Ae  14n),  and  He  sent  Christ  to 
reveal  Himself  by  miracles  of  kindness,  and  by 
opening  up  a  way  of  spiritual  salvation.  Love  to 
God  wul  dispose  men  to  view  others  as  He  does, 
i.e.  as  persons  who  are  laden  with  suffering,  but 
capable  of  the  highest  things,  and  as  most  likely 
to  be  influenced  for  good  by  love  and  kindness 
(Lk  6"S  1  Jn  3W). 

2.  (a)  Intensively,  kindness  is  limited,  or  at 
least  its  form  is  regulated,  by  the  condition  that 
righteousness  must  be  maintained  and  developed. 
A  holy  God  cannot  bestow  complete  happiness  on 
the  unholy.  Penitence,  faith,  and  new  obedience 
are  therefore  demanded  in  men,  and  the  misery 
endured  while  they  are  absent  or  deficient  is  but  a 
proof  of  God's  kindness.  So,  if  man's  brother  sin 
against  him,  he  must  be  induced  to  repent  and 
turn  from  the  wrong  (Mt  18"*).  He  who  only 
showers  promiscuous  benefits  on  the  evil-doer 
shows  no  true  kindness  to  the  latter  or  to  the 
community,  but  rather  encourages  the  sinner  in 
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■in,  and  so  shares  in  it.  Here  kindness  is  mani- 
fested in  reclaiming  the  offender  from  evil  (which 
must  be  clearly  represented  as  such),  and  in  par- 
ticulai  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  approached, 
by  signs  of  goodwill,  by  patience,  forbearance, 
timely  speech,  and  timely  silence,  and  all  those 
nameless,  conciliatory  arts  which  can  spring  only 
from  that  love  which  soffereth  long  and  is  kina, 
and  seeketh  not  her  own  (1  Co  13"-).  The  ends  of 
righteousness  and  of  true  kindness  farther  require 
that  man  shall  be  just  before  being  generous 
(although  when  a  material  debt  is  paid  we  still 
fail  to  give  others  their  due  if  it  is  discharged 
without  love,  Ro  13™-),  &nd  that  there  be  no 
indiscriminate  or  injudicious  bestowal  of  aid, 
such  as  would  tend  to  lessen  another's  self-respect 
and  reliance  on  self-help  (2  Th  3™-)>  not  to  speak 
of  actions  which  are  only  to  be  described  as 
officious  (1  P  4U).  So,  too,  it  is  needful  to  adhere 
to  the  truth,  at  the  risk  of  an  apparent  want  of 
kindness.  The  Christian  should  endeavour  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  Christ's  example,  so  as  to 
be  able,  on  occasion  given,  to  speak  the  truth  to 
those  who  are  in  trying  circumstances,  with  such 
a  spirit  of  faith  and  glad  confidence  in  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  that  the  announcement 
will  have,  not  a  hurtful  but,  as  far  as  may  be, 
a  soothing  and  bracing  effect  (Eph  415- »).  Kind- 
ness, therefore,  is  based  on  righteous  Christian 
love  as  its  principle  and  motive  :  and  our  Lord's 
golden  rule  (Mt  7U)  and  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  furnish  guidance  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle. 

(6)  Extensively,  kindness  is  due  to  all  men  with 
whom  one  has  to  do,  and  even  to  the  lower 
animals,  the  example  and  care  of  God  being 
again  our  standard  (Jn  4",  Mt  6*V  People  of 
one's  own  faith,  as  being  nearer  than  others,  and 
furnishing  more  points  of  contact,  and  yielding 
many  services  which  merit  gratitude,  have  special 
claims  (Gal  01').  But  the  ungodly  and  sinful 
also  call  for  compassionate  care  in  view  of  their 
spiritual  possibilities.  Even  the  minor  courtesies 
of  life  in  general  human  intercourse  are  of  value 
(MtlO"-«).  G.  Ferries. 

KINDRED  (in  AV  1611  nearly  always  kinred) 
occurs  in  the  plur.  in  the  sense  of  'families,' 
1  Ch  16»,  Ps  22"  967  (all  rnn#c),  Ac  3"  (s-arp.al, 
RV  'families'),  Rev  V  7*  IV  13»  (oWXat,  RV 
'tribes').  Tindale  has  the  sing,  in  the  same 
sense,  Dt  29u  'Lest  there  be  amonge  yon  man 
or  woman  kynred  or  trybe  that  turneth  awaye  in 
his  hert  this  daye  from  the  Lord  oure  God '  ( A V 
'  family ').  Cf.  Elyot,  Gouvernour,  ii.  99,  *  And 
also  for  his  endeavour,  prowesse,  and  wisedome, 
[Moyses]  was  moche  estemed  by  Pharao  and  the 
nobles  of  Egipte ;  so  that  he  moughte  have  lived 
there  continually  in  moche  honour  and  welth,  if 
he  would  have  preferred  his  singular  advaile  be- 
fore the  universall  weale  of  his  owne  kynred  or 
familie.'  J.  Hastings. 

KINE. — See  Ox. 

KING  (The  Office  op,  nr  Israel).— I.  Origin. 
—1.  Of  the  origin  of  the  king  (ij>p  melek)  among 
Semitic  peoples  only  uncertain  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  from 

tacts  more  or  less  disputed. 

MLK  in  Assyr.  and  Aram.  =r« advise,'  *  decree ' ! 
Arab.  =  *  possess,' '  rule ' ;  Heb.  and  Eth.  —  « rule.1 
This  suggests  that  the  term  arose  rather  from 
the  intellectual  than  the  merely  physical  side, 
from  counsel  rather  than  prowess.  He  whose 
counsel  was  found  best,  eventually  became  king. 
Further,  the  term  seems  to  have  arisen  after  the 
purely  nomadic  stage  of  the  Semitic  nations  (in 


which  the  Sheikh  rules)  *  had  oeased,  yet  before 
any  had  gained  large  territories.  For  king  seems 
to  be  closely  connected  with  city  life,  in  con- 
trast alike  to  unsettled  wanderings  and  to  per- 
manent possession  of  large  tracts  of  country. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  time  of  Abraham  several 
kings  in  a  small  space  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
many  throughout  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  each  ruling  a  town  with  its  adjacent 
lands,  and  presumably  such  villages  as  were  de- 
pendent on  it.  The  office  in  such  cases  appears  to 
have  been  normally  (apparently  not  in  Edom,  Gn 
36Btt)  hereditary,  t 

2.  Side  by  side,  however,  with  this  there  existed 
in  each  Semitic  city  the  conception  of  a  divine 
King  who  was  supreme  over  the  whole  people,  and 
from  whom  it  haa  come  into  being.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  gods  of  Semitic  nations  have  an 
appellative  of  which  MLK  forms  a  part  (e.g. 
Melkart  of  Tyre)  or  the  whole  (Milkom  of 
Ammon),  shows  that  this  was  one  of  their  primary 
conceptions  of  Deity. 

We  may  explain  the  fact  of  both  God  and  ruler 
possessing  the  same  title  by  supposing  either  that 
the  root  idea  of  MLK  suited  both  alike,  the  term 
being  given  to  the  Deity  as  signifying  Him  who 
gives  counsel  (e.g.  by  oracle) ;  or  that  the  title  was 
given  to  the  human  ruler  in  accordance  with  his 
claim  to  be  descended  from,  or  to  represent,  the 
Deity ;  or  (though  this  is  very  improbable)  that 
the  roots  are  different  and  the  identity  of  the 
words  as  applied  to  God  and  to  the  president  of  a 
city  is  accidental.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  of  the  identity  of  titles  tended  to  strengthen 
enormously  the  king's  position. 

3.  Of  the  origin  of  the  office  (not  the  title)  of 
king  in  Israel  itself  we  have  comparatively  fall  par- 
ticulars. We  see  the  preparation  for  it  and  its 
inauguration.  At  the  Exodus  Moses  supplied  the 
place  of  a  king,;  centralizing  in  himself  all  the 
visible  power.  We  know  much  less  of  Joshua,  but 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  him. 
But  after  the  first  flush  of  victory  was  over,  when 
the  tribes  were  divided  by  whole  districts  of 
unconquered  Canaanites,  and  the  sense  even  of 
religious  unity  was  weakened  by  compliance  with 
local  religious  customs,  the  inroads  of  various  foes 

firoduced  (at  God's  call)  guerilla  chiefs  who  re 
eased  the  parts  where  they  lived  from  foreign 
attacks.  One  of  these,  Gideon,  was  invited  by 
'  the  men  of  Israel '  to  '  rule '  over  them,§  and 
though  he  verbally  refused,  saying,  'The  Lord 
shall  rule  over  you,'||  he  appears  to  have  ruled 
over  his  city  Ophrah,  for  on  his  death  his  son 
Abimelecb  Kills  all  his  brothers  (except  Jotham) 
and  has  himself  made  king  in  Shechem  (Jg  9*).l 
Abimelech  acted  as  prince  (f,1  Jg  9")  'over 

••Dm  Konljrthuro  1st  In  Arabian  elm  fremde  PfUnae,'  O. 
Jacob  (Da*  Lebtn  der  vorittamitchm  Beduinen,  1885,  p.  l«4)i 

t  Even  Ebed-Tob  (e.  B.C.  WOO)  of  Unuaiini  implies  thai  this 
was  the  norm,  when  he  contrasts  his  own  case :  'It  was  not  my 
father  who  Installed  me  In  this  place  nor  my  mother,  but  the 
arm  of  the  mighty  king  haa  allowed  me  to  enter  into  my  atwxt- 
tral  houM '  (Hommel,  Ancimt  Htb.  Trad.  p.  155).  Observs 
that  in  the  ULK,  being  properly  the  ruler  merely  of  a  city,  we 
hare  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  term  was  not 
used  by  the  Assyrian  monarch*  of  themselves.  They  may  hare 
already  found  this  title  belonging  to  'he  Unas  of  the  various 
cities  that  they  had  conquered,  and  therefore  they  called  them- 
selves  Sar  (perhaps  b  l<t»  has  a  satirical  allusion  to  this  nomen- 
clature). 

t  Dt  SS»,  however,  'and  bs  was  Has;  In  Jeshunm,'  probably 

refers  to  God. 

I  MtthSi  Mn&.  From  a  comparison  of  Jefi*  with  OS.  IS.  n.  14 
this  seems  to  be  here  synonymous  with  MLK. 

IJgg**-**.  Tossy  that  such  a  contrast  between  an  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  king  Is  an  anachronism,  and  that,  therefore, 
these  verses  belong  to  a  later  date  (MooreX.ts  with  our  present 


knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Jg  much  too  drastio  a  I 
8ee,  further,  art.  Jodoss  (Book),  p.  81 5». 

5  We  do  not  know  the  relation  of  Ophrah  to  Sheohem.  It  Is 
possible  that  they  were  the  same  place,  the  latter  rspresentmt 
the  Cansanlta  part  of  it,  which  rebelled  against  the  far— 
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Israel '  {i.e.  apparently  Shechem,  and  a  few  towns 

near),  bnt  his  death  after  three  years  prevented 
a  prolongation  of  a  kingship  in  Israel  after  the 
Canaanite  form.  Jephthah  had  a  kind  of  headship 
in  Gilead  (Jg  ll*11),  out  no  more  was  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  formal  kingdom  till  the  time  of 
Samuel.  Samuel  bad  indeed  conquered  the  Philis- 
tines at  Ebenezer,  and  had  recovered  the  district 
that  had  been  formally  taken  over  by  the  Philistines 
(IS  7U*M) ;  but,  as  it  seems,  as  he  became  older  and 
less  energetic,  the  Philistines  became  stronger,  and 
by  their  superior  weapons  and  organization  were 
reducing  the  Israelites  to  a  condition  littlo  better 
than  that  of  serfs  (1  S  13"*).  The  danger  of  ex- 
tinction as  a  nation  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
was  imminent,  and  unity  in  feeling  and  action 
was  absolutely  essential  if  Israel  was  to  be  pre- 
served. It  was  the  sense  partly  of  this  and  partly 
of  the  declension  of  Samuel  s  sons  from  their 
father's  uprightness  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  district  round  him  that  led  the  elders  of 
Israel  to  ask  Samuel  for  a  king. 
The  words  attributed  to  Samuel  in  repr£  are 


hare  been  well  known,  and  it  is  so  far  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  at  least  three  ont  of  the  four  iioints 
(no  stranger,  not  multiplying  horses,  not  multiply- 
ing wives,  the  study  of  the  Law)  Saul  satisiied 
these  principles.  But  with  our  present  knowledge 
it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  Samuel's  fears  with 
a  knowledge  by  him  of  the  sanction  given  to  the 
king  in  Dt.  For  Dt  assumes  that  the  kingdom 
need  not  be  opposed  to  the  theocratic  government 
of  the  nation,  but  may  rather  become  a  form  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Samuel's  words  are  such  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  every 
tar-seeing  religiously-minded  patriot.* 

Nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  could  justify 
(as  by  God's  answer  to  Samuel  it  did  justify)  the 
commencement  of  a  system  which  tended  to  repress 
the  development  of  the  free  life  of  the  individual 
Israelites,  a  life  which  might  otherwise  have 
attained  much  sooner  the  realization  of  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  ideal  believer  in  God.  A  king,  bow- 
ever,  was  better  than  destruction  by  the  Philistines 
or  absorption  by  the  Canaanites. 

IL  The  Method  of  Appointment.  —  1.  The 
Choice. — (a)  In  the  case  of  Saul.  The  subordina- 
tion of  the  'lay'  to  the  'religious'  element  in 
Israel  is  clearly  seen  in  the  action  of  the  elder*. 
Even  if  (as  is  hardly  probable)  any  of  them  had 
an  idea  of  a  king  possessing  merely  secular  author- 
ity, no  trace  of  such  a  feeling  is  shown,  as  they 
unite  in  seeking  the  sanction  and  the  power  of  the 
religious  authority.  Further,  Samuel  even  after 
consenting  to  their  wish  gives  them  strictly  no 
•oice  in  the  appointment.  He  is  guided  to  anoint 
Saul  privately,  and  the  public  decision  is  made  by 
lot,  after  which  Saul  is  presented  to  the  people  as 
'  him  whom  the  Lord  bath  chosen,'  and  they  shout 
'God  save  the  king'  (1  S  10"  [E»]).  Naturally, 
after  the  first  success,  a  public  assembly  is  called 
by  Samuel  to  ensure  the  ratification  by  the  people 
of  the  choice  already  made  (1  S  11"  [J]),  he  taking 
the  opportunity  of  convincing  the  people  that  a 
visible  king  would  not  have  been  necessary  had 
they  served  God  fully,  and  of  urging  them  to 
serve  Him  faithfully  under  the  new  arrangement 
(1  S  12  [E»]).t 

.  (6)  In  the  case  of  David  also  the  appointment 
was  from  above  (1  S  16u  '  midrashio'),  but  effect 

*  It  It,  of  course,  still  possible  that  ths/orm  ol  the  objection* 
attributed  to  Samuel  Is  one  '  moulded  by  the  experleooea  of  a 
later  are'  (Driver,  Dt.  p.  SIS),  but  the  narratlTe  as  It 
probably  represents  hie  actual  feelings. 

t  Such  is  the  general  result  we  appear  to  reach  by 
all  the  data  in  1  S ;  buteee  OTJ&  l§Sfl. 


was  not  given  to  it  until  after  Saul's  death,  when 
the  men  of  Jndah  anointed  him  as  their  king  (2  8 
2*),  and  not  fully  until  seven  years  later,  when  '  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel'  anointed  him  king  over  all 
Israel.  They  did  this,  however,  only  after  receiving 
certain  stipulations  from  David  (2  S  5*).  The 
virtual  omission  of  these  by  Solomon,  and  their 
definite  rejection  by  Rehoboam,  caused  the  division 
of  the  kingdom. 

(c)  In  other  cases  in  David's  line  of  which  particu- 
lars have  come  down  to  us,  the  reigning  king  freely 
chose  his  successor  from  among  his  sons  (IK  l**"™, 
but  this  was  preferably  the  firstborn,  2  Ch  21').* 
Naturally,  on  the  restoration  of  Joash  to  his  rights, 
Jehoiada  the  priest  took  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing from  him  and  the  people  an  agreement  to  serve 
the  Lord,  the  observance  of  whose  worship  was 
bound  up  with  the  national  constitution  and 
national  prosperity  (2  K  11").  So  again  (also 
after  conspiracies  by  others)  the  people  appointed 
Azariah-lfzziah  (2  K  14"),  Josiah  (2  K  21"),  and,  on 
the  untimely  death  of  Josiah,  his  son  Jehoahaz 
(2  K  23"').  The  appointment  of  Ahaziah  by  the 
people  was  due  solely  to  his  being  the  only  son 
left  to  his  father,  Jehoram  having  apparently 
designated  another  son  before  both  his  and  his  own 
death  (2  Ch  21"  22'). 

2.  The  Anointing.^ — Besides  the  reference  given 
above,  see  Anointing,  §§  8,  9.  The  only  king  of 
the  northern  dynasty  whose  anointing  is  mentioned 
is  Jehu  (2  K  9*),  where  the  act  is  strictly  private, 
like  that  of  Saul  and  of  David  by  Samuel  Many 
have  thought  from  the  absence  of  all  mention  in 
other  cases  that  only  those  kings  were  anointed 
whose  claims  to  the  throne  were  disputed,  but  this 
is  very  unlikely.  The  cases  of  private  anointing 
are  mentioned  as  showing  to  the  recipient  God'p 
choice  and  purpose :  the  public  anointing  is  men 
tioned  only  on  special  occasions,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  words '  God  save  the  king '  are  recorded 
(1  K  l1'  2  K  11")  The  frequency  of  the  term  ■  the 
LORD'S  anointed  '  confirms  this  (1  S  24'°  20",  2  S  l'« 
19"  [Heb.  *•]).  It  has  been  suggested  that  kings 
were  anointed  in  order  that  they  might  fulfil 
priestly  functions  (see  below),  but  there  is  no  hint 
of  this.  The  ceremony  was  perhaps  already  purely 
archaic  in  Saul's  time.  The  writer,  however,  of 
1  S  16"  ('midrashio')  connects  it  with  the  gift  of 
the  spirit,  t 

III.  The  External  Marks.— (o)  Sceptre  (oTt»). 
— This  very  primitive  sign  of  supreme  authority  is 
used  of  the  Israelitish  king  in  Ps  457,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  else.  See  Sceptre. 

(6)  Spear  (n,JB). — This,  both  among  pre-Moham- 
medan  (W.  K.  Smith,  Kinship,  p.  171)  and  modern 
Arabs  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  259),  marks 
the  presence  of  the  sheikh.  It  was  in  the  hand  of 
Saul  when  David  played  to  him  (1  S  18">  [J1]),  by 
his  side  at  meal-time  (20**  [J1]),  in  his  hand  when 
he  sat  at  council  (22*  [J1]),  planted  by  hh*  pillow  as 
he  slept  in  camp  (207  [E1]).  He  is  also  said  by  the 
Amalekite  to  have  leaned  on  it  when  he  was  dying 


(2  S  1*  [E']).§  These  examples  suggest  that  Saul 
did  not  use  the  sceptre ;  but  it  should  be  noticed 
that  in  the  first  three  passages  the  more  offensive 

•  In  the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  principle  we  may  see, 
probably,  the  chief  cause  of  Che  longer  duration  of  the  Southern 
kingdom. 

t  For  the  existence  ot  this  practice  in  Egypt  at  coronations, 
ct  T.  T.  Perowne  In  Smith's  D&  i.  137. 

1  W.  R.  Smith  (its  pp.  215,  864)  conjectures  (o)  from  Ps  48», 
compared  with  Is  61',  that  the  anointing  of  kings  was  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  Investing  them  in  the  festal  dress  and  ornaments 
appropriate  to  their  dignity  (cf.  Ca  3") ;  (V)  from  the  original 
use  of  animal  fat,  that  anointing  meant  the  transference  of  the 
living  virtues  of  the  animal  slain.  He  also  sees  In  the  very  act 
of  applying  the  ointment  originally  a  form  of  homage. 

I  Ct.  Kirkpatrlck  on  1  8  18">.  Perhaps  the  javelin  (fiTl)  in 
the  hand  of  Joshua  was  as  much  a  symbol  of  authority  as  s 
weapon  (Jos  8">) 
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use  of  the  spear  comes  into  question,  and  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  he  was  engaged  in  war. 

(c)  Crown  or  diadem  (iu),  of  Saul  on  the  battle- 
field (2  S  l10  [E1]),  therefore  light  and  probably  a 
fillet  of  silk ;  and  of  Joash  (2  K  11"  ||  2  Ch  23", 
ef.  Ps  89"  132");  with  stones  (Zee  V).  See, 
further,  Crown,  §§  3,  4,  and  Diadem. 

{d)  Bracelet  (.Tig,-),  also  of  Saul  (2  S  1"),  and  in 
plur.  prob.  (by  emendation)  of  Joash  (2  K  llu). 
See  Bracelet.- 

(c)  Throne  (MB?),  presupposed  in  numerous  pro- 
mises and  commands  {e.g.  Dt  171",  1  S  2»,  2  S  310 
7U-  >•  14»,  2  K  10»,  Jer  13u).  David's  is  used  by 
Solomon  (1  K  2U),  who  in  audience  places  another 
throne  for  his  mother  (v.u),  but  afterwards  has  a 
costly  new  one  made  for  himself  (1  K  lO"""),  as 
well  as  a  porch  for  it  (1  K  V). 

{/)  A  place  of  honour  in  the  temple  (Ezk  461-  * 
and  perhaps  2  K  23*). 

(o)  Palace  (n:s,  Syg,  fenp).— Solomon's  (1  K  71-") 
had  apparently  three  chief  parts,  the  Great  Hall 
(or  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon),  the  porch  of 
judgment,  and  the  porch  or  ordinary  reception 
room,  besides  the  private  apartments,  rich  with 
cedar  beams  and  pillars.  So  Jehoiakim's  was 
cieled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  vermilion 
(Jer  22").  Ahab's  was  of  ivory,  i.e.  probably 
panelled  with  it  (1  K  22»»,  of.  Ps  46»). 

(A)  The  royal  chariot  (373). — Nowhere  expressly 
included  among  the  insignia  of  the  king,  but 
perhaps  implied  by  the  analogy  of  Egypt  (Gn  41°), 
and  the  importance  that  chariots  held  in  the  estab- 
lishment both  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility  (1  S 
8",  1  K  9"  10",  Is  22",  Jer  17s"  22*).  Hence  the 
fact  that  Absalom  and  Adonijah  set  up  a  chariot 
and  attendant  runners  (2  S  151,  1  K  1*)  indicated 
their  claim  to  semi-royal  state.    See  Chariot. 

(»)  The  royal  harem  (2  S  16u). 

(J)  The  bodyguard,  primarily  of  Philistine  mer- 
cenaries (Cherethites,  Pelethites,  and  Gittites,  2  S 
8M  [J1]  15"  [J1])  and  perhaps  Carians  (2  K  w), 
who  may  also  have  been  the  royal  butchers  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJO*  pp.  260-263,  and  art.  Chere- 
thites). They  were  apparently  identical  with  the 
'mighty  men  '(1K11  »•»).• 

IV.  Duties  op  the  Kino.— 1.  In  war. — A*  pre- 
parations for  war  called  the  kingdom  into  exist- 
ence, so  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  function 
of  the  king  to  direct  warlike  operations,  and  to  see 
that  the  land  was  well  defended  by  fortresses  and 
possessed  the  material  of  war  (e.g.  1  K  12"*-,  2  Ch 
17»  26»- »  32").  Naturally  the  nucleus  at  least  of 
a  standing  army  was  always  maintained,  probably 
the  bodyguard  (see  above),  the  whole  fighting  force 
of  the  nation  being  called  out  only  as  needed  (see 
Army).  Sometimes  also  the  king  employed  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries  (2  Ch  25*). 

2.  Judicial.  —  In  Eastern  even  more  than  in 
Western  lands  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  the 
sovereign  in  person,  and  in  Eastern  lands  more 
particularly  each  litigant,  however  humble,  has 
the  right  of  bringing  his  cause  before  the  king  if 
the  latter  has  time  to  hear  it  (of.  2  S  14**  16*.  1  K 
3inr').  Henoe  the  fact  that  Jotham  judged  the 
people  was  a  sign  that  he  completely  took  his 
father's  place  (2  K  15*).  So,  too,  right  judgment 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  good  rule  (Is  16°).  Some- 
times, perhaps,  the  king  was  called  'the  judge' 
(so  of  Moab,  Am  2*).f 

Through  this  concentration  of  the  judicial 
functions  it  is  probable  that  the  powers  of  the 
'  elders '  diminished,  and  that  thus  there  was  the 
more  need  for  the  royal  judges  whom  Jehoshaphat 

*  But  surely  not  with '  the  governors  of  the  people '  mentioned 
hi  Oh  28»,  u  Smith'*  Z)B»T.  1246,  suggest*. 

t  Not  In  Dt  IT*"  (Benzmger,  Arch.  p.  806),  for  the  singular 
(here  U  either  generic  and  =  plural  In  IV"-  u,  or  It  refere  to  a 
iot  my  lodge*  (so  Driver). 


sent  throughout  Judah,  whose  head  was  '  the  ruler 
of  the  house  of  Judah '  (2  Ch  19*-  u).  They  seem 
however,  to  have  become  even  more  amenable  te 
bribery  than  the  elders  (see  below).  Solomon,  as 
stated  above,  built  a  special  porch  for  judgment 
(1  K  7*).  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  king 
seems  to  have  had  no  power  to  originate  laws 
(even  Josiah's  reform  is  based  on  the  book  that  had 
been  found,  2  K  231"*),  and  that  he  himself  was 
under  law  (1  K  21«%  Dt  171*). 

3.  Jieliffious. — In  all  early  Semitic  nationalities, 
and  especially  in  Israel,  religion  was  lxrand  up 
with  the  unity  of  the  people.  For  a  king  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  the  national  god  would  be 
to  alienate  a  Urge  proportion  of  his  subjects,  who, 
believing  themselves  to  have  sprung  from  their 
god,  felt  that  his  honour  was  their  own,  and  also 
that  their  own  welfare  depended  upon  the  treatment 
he  received.  Hence  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  establishment  was  necessarily  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  king's  duties.*  A  further 
question  arises  whether  the  early  Semitic  custom 
of  the  king  being  the  religious  head  of  the  nation 
and  the  chief  sacrificing  priest  obtained  also  in 
Israel.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  was  the 
primary  object  of  the  anointing  of  the  Israelitish 
kings,  but  no  hint  to  this  effect  is  given  in  the  OT 
(see  above).  Yet  there  are  certainly  traces  of  the 
old  custom,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  held 
legitimate  by  the  Israelites  themselves  (till  quite 
late  times)  or  not. 

Thus  we  find  the  following  examples :— (a)  Sacri- 
fices are  offered  by  Saul  against  the  wish  of  Samuel 
(1  S  13»-u  [J"]  14"*  rJ1]),  but  are  evidently  re- 
garded by  Saul  himself  as  his  right  in  Samuel's 
absence.  Also,  perhaps,  by  David  himself  (2S 
6U- "  [J1]  24*  [J1]),  but  in  these  cases  the  sacrifices 
may  merely  have  been  offered  by  the  priests  at 
David's  order  (comp.,  too,  Ezk  481™'").  (b)  David 
wears  the  linen  ephod  (2  S  614,  cf.  1  Ch  15*),  which 
was  a  priestly  garment  (1  S  2U  22u)  (see  Ephod), 
and  he  and  Solomon  bless  the  people  (2  S  6U,  1  K  8M). 
(c)  It  is  more  important  that  David  and  Solomon 
dismiss  and  appoint  the  chief  priest  at  their  pleasure 
(2  S  8",  1  K  2*-  *>•  *).t  This  may  have  been  due  to 
a  desire  to  have  a  royal  priesthood  distinct  from  the 

friests  of  other  sanctuaries  (cf .  1  Ch  6",  1  K  4*  with 
Ch  16*>-  •).  It  is  possible  that  the  officials  mani- 
festly not  of  the  Levitical  line  who  are  called  priest* 
(o'Kji),  viz.  David's  sons  (2  S  8U  [J1])  and  Ira  the 
Jairite  (2  S  20s*  [Rr]),3:  represent  those  royal  officials 
who  saw  to  the  maintenance  of  such  royal  Driest*), 
unless  perhaps  they  were  the  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  whole  body  of  the  priest* 
for  certain  functions,  e.g.  to  supply  the  royal 
sacrifices,  to  superintend  the  royal  expenditure 
upon  the  preparations  for  the  Temple,  etc§ 

V.  Maintenance  and  Establishment.  —  1. 
Taxation.— {a)  Ezk  457-1  48*1  speak  of  a  royal 
•  Ezk  is"  expressly  order*  that  the  prime  shall  provide  the 
sacrifice*  (of.  4ft"  and  2  Oh  80M  867). 

t  That  David  gets  the  choir  appointed  (1  Oh  lo""*4)  prove* 
nothing,  for,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  tbs 
Chronicler's  narrative,  even  the  closest  sacerdotal  body  may 
depend  on  the  laity  for  money.  1  Oh  19"  Is  more  to  the  point, 
but  need  not  imply  more.  So  also  with  Solomon  building  the 
Temple,  which  Nowack  (Arch.  L  p.  810)  strangely  compares  to 
Ahax  building  the  altar  in  wilful  opposition  to  the  type  sanc- 
tioned by  the  nation's  religious  laws. 

t  I.e.  dated  by  Budde  440-400  b. a,  therefore  (on  the  same 
principles)  not  much  earlier  than  the  Chronicler  (see  next  note). 

VTbe  Chronicler  evades  the  difficulty  by  paraphrasing '  the  sons 
>avid  were  chief  about  the  king'  fl  Oh  18").  InlK4>th* 
title  is  given  to  Zabud  as  well  as '  the  king's  friend'  (see  below). 

The  word  'priests'  In  2  8  8"20»  has  been  explained  to  mean, 
on  the  one  band,  spiritual  counsellors,  or  the  king's  higtifssj 
official*,  or  his  daily  companions  (which  is  against  usage) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,'  priest'  in  the  fullest  sense.  But  to  better* 
that  the  sons  of  David  and  Ira  the  Jairite  actually  enntlsul 
priestly  functions  requires  much  more  evidence  than  has  yet 
been  adduoed  (but  lee  Driver  on  28  8").  The  act  of  UrxUh  is 
resented  by  the  Chronicler  as  monstroosty  IDsfal  (20a 
■-  and  has  no  parallel  *  IaraeUtsm  history. 
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domain  with  which  God's  'princes'  will  be  so 
satisfied  that  they  will  no  more  oppress  the  people, 
bat  even  with  this  the  'prince'  is  still  to  receive 
large  supplies  of  food  (4513"1*).  Such  a  royal 
domain  is  also  hinted  at  in  1  S  8"  (EJ),  and  actu- 
ally possessed  by  David  (1  Ch  27s*-*1). 

(6)  Presents,  more  or  less  compulsory,  were  given 
by  subjects  (to  Saul  1  S  lO*1  16*),  and  by  foreigners 
(to  David  2  S  8W,  to  Solomon  1  K  *"-»  10"-";  and 
to  kings  of  Israel  from  Moab  2  K  3',  cf.  Is  16'). 
The  king  would  also  certainly  have  his  share  of 
booty  (David  2  S  8"  12*,  1  Ch  26"). 

(c)  The  king  had  apparently  the  right  to  the 
first  cut  of  the  pasture  land  (Am  71)  for  his  many 
horses  (1  K  18*).  The  land-tax  was,  as  it  seems, 
unknown  in  Palestine.  Yet  there  was  probably  a 
property-tax  of  some  kind  (1  S  1728  [E1]),  perhaps 
the  tenth  of  all  produce  (1  S  8"- "  [E*]).  Naturally, 
for  extraordinary  needs  extraordinary  requisitions 
were  levied  (2  K  15*  23").  Caravans  paid  toll 
(1  K  10u),  and  much  profit  must  have  been  derived 
from  what  was  in  Solomon's  days  the  royal  mono- 
poly in  horses  and,  apparently,  chariots  (1  K10*4-  "), 
as  well  as  from  the  commerce  by  sea  (1  K  10"). 
Apparently  also  the  property  of  condemned  persons 
(1  K  211-*-*),  and  of  those  who  had  left  the  country 
(2  K  8s-  •),  passed  to  the  king.  That  he  also  some- 
times seized  property  unjustly  is  implied  in  Ezk 
457- 8. 

(d)  We  are  not  told  the  reasons  why  the  census 
was  taken  by  David  (2  S  241  [J1]),  Dut  perhaps 
one  was  the  desire  to  equalize  taxation,  as  was 
evidently  that  of  Solomon  s  division  of  the  country 
into  twelve  districts  (1  K  47),*  which  were  only 
portly  named  after  the  twelve  tribes,  though 
roughly  coextensive  with  them. 

2.  Officials  (a*tj?  2S  8").— Perhaps  the  more 
important  of  these  were  those  '  that  saw  the  king's 
face'  (2K  25u=Jer  52*).  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  details  are  almost  confined  to  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  (2  S  81"-  20**,  1  K  4s*.  1  Ch 
181Mr  ),  and  that  in  only  a  few  cases  can  we  affirm 
the  continuance  of  the  office  throughout  the  mon- 
archy. 

(a)  Military. — {«)  The  captain  of  the  host,  i.e. 
commander-in-chief  (under  the  king)  of  the  whole 
available  fighting  strength  of  the  nation,  exclusive, 
perhaps,  of  the  bodyguard  (see  above).  This 
position,  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  an 
older  usage  (Dt  20*),  was  held  by  Abner  under 
Saul  and  fshbosheth  (1  S  14",  2  S  2s),  by  Joab  (2  S 
8'*)  and  for  a  short  time  by  Amasa  in  Judah  (2  S 10", 
1  K  2*1),  and,  on  Joab's  removal,  by  Benaiah  (1  K 
2M).  In  the  northern  kingdom  the  king  appears 
to  have  divided  the  office  into  that  of  the  two 
captains  of  his  chariots  (IK  16'- M).  (0)  The 
captain  of  the  bodyguard  (see  above),  Benaiah  (2  S 
8"  20*). 

(6)  CMl.—(<i)  The  mazktr  (v»m),  lit.  =  'he  who 
brings  to  remembrance,'  viz.  Jehoshaphat  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  S  8"  20*«,  1  Ch  18", 
1  K  4s),  Joah  ben-Asaph  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2K  18M-»'=Is  36»-^),  Joah  ben-Joahaz  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  Ch  34").   This  is  usually  rendered 

*  It  is  hardly  accurate  to  ray  that  Judah  to  omitted  (e.g.  Ben- 
singer,  p.  S08),  for  Soooh  (v.",  of.  also  Jos  16»  «,  2  Ch  11'  28", 
1  S  171)  waa  up  the  vale  of  Elah  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah.  Of 
the  places  mentioned  with  it  in  1  K  4">  Hepher  to  unknown,  and 
also  Arubboth  (but  see  Dr.  C.  Schick  in  PEFSt,  Oct  1898, 
p.  238.  Josephus,  ed.  Nleee,  Ant.  vm.  il.  8,  omit)  all  ref. 
to  T.10  (against  8mith's  DB>  I  260]),  though  this  possibly  to 
to  be  identified  with  Arab,  mentioned  in  Jos  16M(Socoh,  v.«  is 
in  the  next  group),  and  also  in  the  Shephelah,  not  far  apparently 
from  Dumah,  which  was  near  Eleutheropolis  (see  Arab  and 
Dun  ah).  But  evidently  Jerusalem  and  the  part  Immediately 
round  it  to  omitted  in  Solomon's  twelve  districts-  This  to 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  being  so  near  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment it  would  necessarily  be  more  easily  mulcted  for  pro- 
visioning troops,  etc,  and  also  may  have  come  under  the  special 
ears  of  on*  of  the  otbsr  officials  named,  *.Q.  the  governor  of 
the  city  (ase  below). 


'  recorder,'  his  duties  being  supposed  to  be  those  of 
chronicling  the  chief  events ;  but  this  would  hardly 
appear  to  be  a  sufficiently  influential  position 
Perhaps  his  duty  was  rather  that  of  reminding  the 
king  in  matters  of  state,  and  he  represented  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  modern  times  (cf.  Benz.  p.  310). 

(/J)  The  sopher  (isto)  or  'scribe'  (AV,  RV), 
apparently  the  writer  of  the  royal  correspondence, 
the  Secretary  of  State  (2  S  8"  20",  1  Ch  18"). 
Solomon  had  two,  who  were  apparently  the  sons 
of  David's  '  scribe'  (1  K  4*).  His  duties  appear  to 
have  been  partly  financial  (2  K  12"  22»-»),  and  he 
sometimes  is  mentioned  before  the  Recorder  (2  K 
18u  "=Is  36s- »  2Ch  34»,  of .  2  K  22»).  See, 
further,  Riehm,  s.v.  '  Kanzler.' 

(7)  The  officer  over  the  household,  it; so  Ss  ( 1 K  4' 
18*),  i.e.  the  head  of  the  palace,  intrusted  with 
'  the  key '  (Is  22").  Apparently = »b  (Is  22"),  but 
this  may  be  a  general  term  for 'official.'  He  perhaps 
stood  for  our  High  Chamberlain  or  Steward.  Not 
mentioned  in  David's  time.  In  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah he  is  mentioned  before  both  Scribe  and 
Recorder  (2  K 1818- 17 19*= 1836s- "  37*),  and  certainly 
held  a  superior  position  to  that  hold  by  the  Scribe 
(cf.  Is  22s- »  with  36*). 

(J)  The  overseer  of  the  forced  labour  (wkj  ^>h  yft)  first 
seen  in  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign.  Adoram 
( Adoniram)  held  the  office  from  then  till  his  murder 
in  the  revolt  from  Rehoboam  (2  S  20**,  1  K  4*  5" 
12*  ||  2  Ch  1014). 

(e)  The  king's  servant  (3^:1  iss)  is  mentioned 
with  other  high  officials  in  2  K  22u.  The  same 
title  is  on  the  seal  of  one  Obadiah  (figured  in 
Nowack,  Arch.  i.  p.  262  j  Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  268), 
but  nothing  is  known  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as 

(f)  The  Icing's  friend  (1  K  4»,  1  Ch  27",  cf .  2  S 

15"  16"). 

(if)  The  king's  counsellor,  Ahithophel  (1  Ch  27", 
2  S  15u,  cf.  »  16"- »  17l-  M.  Is  3»).  Perhaps  also 
Jonathan,  David's  uncle  (1  Ch  27"). 

(0)  The  prefect  of  the  twelve  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K4',  see  above). 

(1)  Minor  officials,  e.g.  the  head  of  the  wardrobe 
(2  K  22",  and  perhaps  10") ;  heads  of  various 
departments  of  royal  properties  (1  Ch  27"-*') ; 
eunuchs  (o'piy)  or  perhaps  chamberlains  (1  S  8", 

1  K  22*.  2  K  8*,  and  often ;  in  2  K  25u= officer) ; 
the  governor  of  the  city  (T»v  t,lK  22",  2  K  23', 

2  Ch  34»,  cf.  Neh  11*). 

(«c)  Although  these  officials  were  necessary  for 
the  working  of  the  monarchical  government,  which 
probably  always  tended  to  obliterate  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  tribal  system,  with  its  semi-inde- 
pendent elders  (these  are  still  mentioned  under  the 
monarchy,  1  K  20*.  2  K  23'),  yet  by  the  very  sever- 
ance of  the  ruling  class  from  the  soil  it  tended  also 
to  increase  the  difference  between  class  and  class. 
The  Mosaic  legislation,  though  perhaps  hardly 
suitable  for  great  commercial  enterprises,  was 
admirably  fitted  to  maintain  comparative  equality, 
but  the  rule  of  the  king  in  both  N.  and  S.  Israel 
produced  crying  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  rich 
and  misery  for  the  poor  {e.g.  Am  2*- Is  6*,  Jer  5", 
Mic3u). 

VL  Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed  briefly  that  the 
king,  both  by  success  and  by  failure,  played  an 
important  part  in  preparation  for  the  future.  His 
success  showed  the  necessity  for  organization  and 
concentration ;  his  failure,  in  his  degeneration  from 
the  nearly  ideal  David  to  the  worthless Zedekiah  (re- 
lieved, though  the  crown  temporarily  was,  by  godly 
representatives),  showed  that  a  kingdom  as  such 
and  alone  was  an  ineffectual  protection.  A  wholly 
ideal  David  was  hoped  for  (Ezk  34"  87"),  and  in 
due  time  given.  But  before  then  the  title  of  king 
was  borne  by  members  of  the  Hasmonasan  dynasty 
from  Aristobulus  L  (B.C.  105-104)  to  Ariatobtdas  n. 
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(B.C.  83),  and  by  Herod  the  Great  from  B.C.  40  to 
B.C.  4.    See  separate  articles  on  theso  names. 

LtTFRAnmE.— Besides  the  ordinary  Histories  of  the  Jewish 
People,  sad  Die' iouaries,  may  be  mentioned  Benzinger,  Hab- 
n*ucln  Archuoltyi*  (Leipzig,  1894);  Kowauk,  Lehrbueh  der 
BeOraitchen  Atchuologic  (Leipzig.  1S94);  McCurdv,  HPU 
(1894-86,  (|  47-4S,  611-688).        A.  LUKYK  WlUjAMS. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  OF  HEAVEN  (BaaiXtta  roO 
ieoO,  rwr  oipapur). — The  importance  of  the  place 
which  this  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  holds  in 
Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ; 
the  new  prominence  it  has  come  to  assume  in 
recent  years  in  theology  (since  Kant  and  Schleier- 
lnacher,  particularly  in  the  school  of  A.  Ritschl, 
but  also  among  theologians  generally,  e.g.  Lipsius, 
Oosterzee,  Maurice) ;  and  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  find  in  it  the  supreme  and  controlling 
notion  of  Christian  dogmatics,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tian ethics, — all  render  it  desirable  that  full  and 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  this 
leading  thought  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  present  its  biblical 
aspects  in  aa  complete  a  form  as  possible,  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other  elements 
of  Christian  truth.  Little  inquiry  is  necessary  to 
convince  us  that  this  idea  enters  vitally  into  the 
whole  texture  of  revelation,  has  its  root  in  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  OT,  is  paramount  in  the 
earthly  teaching  of  our  Lord,  receives  further 
development — with  special  reference,  however,  to 
its  eschatological  side — in  the  apostolic  writings, 
and  presents  points  of  deepest  interest  to  students 
both  of  doctrine  and  morals  at  the  present  day. 
Our  task,  then,  in  this  article  will  be — following 
the  natural  biblical  development  of  the  subject- 
to  exhibit  first  the  general  features  of  the  OT  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  then  to  set  forth  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
this  vital  topic ;  and,  finally,  to  compare  with  this 
the  doctrine  of  the  Epistles  and  other  NT  writings. 
By  pursuing  this  course  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
a  notion  which  shall  be  helpful  in  enabling  us 
to  judge  of  the  place  and  value  of  this  doctrine 
in  theology  and  ethics,  and  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  past  and  current  misapprehensions  and 
mutilations  of  the  idea. 

1.  OT  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 
1.  To  reach  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
OT  we  must  go  farther  back  than  the  point  from 
which  a  start  is  usually  made— the  theocratic  con- 
stitution at  SinaL  As  in  all  the  spheres  of  the 
Divine  operation,  grace  invariably  presupposes 
nature,  so  is  it  in  this.  The  real  basis  for  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  laid  in  the 
Creation  history.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  in  its 
oldest  as  well  as  in  its  later  parts,  is  here  entirely 
uniform.  The  one  God — the  God  who  afterwards 
entered  into  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and  aa 
J"  brought  Isr.  out  of  Egypt,  ana  formed  it  into  a 
people  for  Himself — is  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Creator,  Lord,  and  Ruler  of 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  Creation 
narrative  in  Gn  1,  with  its  delegation  to  man  of 
'  dominion '  over  the  creatures  (cf.  Ps  8),  already 
lays  down  this  doctrine,  and  the  second  history  of 
Creation  (Gn  2**-)  is  equally  explicit.  No  limit  is 
set  in  these  creation  histories  to  the  absolute  power 
of  God.  As  H.  Schulu  says:  'When  God,  the 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  (Gn  14""**),  can  make 
everything  good,  that  is  to  say,  finds  nowhere  any 
hindrance  in  anything  already  in  existence,  which, 
having  its  origin  in  some  other  being,  is  antagon- 
istic to  Him  (Gn  1") ;  and  when  to  His  word  'Be ' 
comes  the  willing  '  And  it  was ' j  in  other  words, 
when  matter  obeys  the  Divine  command  like  a 
willing  servant,  it  is  assuredly  taken  for  granted 
that  everything,  even  this  chaotic  matter  which 


obeys  the  creative  word  of  God,  is  included  within 
the  will  of  God,  and  called  forth  by  Him '  (OT 
Tkeol.  ii.  186,  Eng.  trans.).  On  this  conception  of 
God  as  Creator  rests  the  doctrine  which  pervades 
the  whole  OT  of  His  unlimited  dominion  or  rule  in 
nature  and  providence.  The  ethical  or  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  rests  on  a  basis  of  natural 
dominion.  This  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  way 
in  psalmists  and  prophets.  God  is  King  of  all  the 
earth  (Ps  47T) ;  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  and 
angels,  His  hosts,  and  all  His  works  in  all  places  of 
His  dominion,  are  exhorted  to  bless  Him  (Ps 
1U3U~B) ;  natural  agents  are  His  ministers  (Ps 
1044),  and  continue  according  to  His  ordinances  aa 
serving  Him  (Ps  11988-") ;  He  is  the  God,  even  He 
alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  for  He 
made  heaven  and  earth  (Is  37") ;  '  all  that  is  in  the 
heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine:  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thon  art  exalted  as  head 
above  all '  (1  Ch  29").  This  natural  dominion  or 
kingdom  of  God  embraces  all  beings  and  events — 
the  affairs  of  men  as  well  as  the  agencies  and  powers 
of  nature,  which  He  disposes  at  His  will.  Nothing 
is  withdrawn  from  His  providential  government, 
which  takes  in  events  great  and  small,  remote  and 
near,  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  the  thoughts  of 
men  as  well  as  their  outward  actions,  the  army  of 
heaven  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (cf. 
Gn  18»  45»-»  Ex  9"-w,  Dt  32»,  Pr  21»,  2  Ch  Iff,  2  K 
19*,  Is  10",  Dn  4*  etc.).  Tka  disobedience  of  men 
does  not  withdraw  them  from  the  range  of  the 
Divine  control.  If  men  will  not  serve  the  purpose* 
of  God  willingly,  they  are  made  to  serve  the  Divin: 
ends  unwillingly  (Ex  9").  They  are  the  day  :  God 
is  the  potter  ;  they  cannot  escape  from  the  potter's 
hands ;  and  if  they  will  not  be  made  vessels  of 
honour,  they  are  turned  to  other  uses  as  vessels  of 
dishonour  (Jer  18s;  cf.  Ro  9"-").  Their  very 
wrath  is  made  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  He  restrains  (Ps  76"). 

There  is  therefore  recognized  in  Scripture — OT 
and  NT  alike— a  natural  and  universal  kingdom 
or  dominion  of  God,  embracing  all  objects,  persons, 
and  events,  all  doings  of  individuals  and  nations, 
all  operations  and  changes  of  nature  and  history, 
absolutely  without  exception,  which  is  the  basis 
on  which  a  higher  kind  of  kingdom— a  moral  and 
spiritual  kingdom  —  is  built  up.  The  natural 
creation  obeys  God  undeviatingly  by  an  inherent 
law  of  its  constitution  (Ps  119",  Is  1*-*);  to  man 
alone  belongs  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
personal  relations  with  his  Maker,  and  of  render- 
ing Him  a  free  and  intelligent  obedience.  We 
have  seen  that  God's  ordinary  providential  rule  in 
the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  is  never  for  a 
moment  suspended,  even  in  the  case  of  wicked  men  [ 
but  altogether  higher  in  quality  is  a  moral  rule,— a 
rule  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  a  rale  by 
moral  mean*  over  willing  and  obedient  subjects. 
For  man  is  not  a  mere  natural  existence ;  in  Kant's 
famous  phrase,  he  is  a  member  of  a  kingdom  of 
ends;  is  capable  of  entering  into  the  will  of  hi* 
Creator,  ana  of  rendering  Him  a  spontaneous  and 
willing  obedience.  Here,  then,  is  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  of  a  higher  kind— a  realm  of  free, 
personal  spirits,  yielding  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  known  will  of  their  Creator,— and  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  is  already  implied  in  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  God'* 
dealings  with  him.  that  the  production  of  such  an 
ethical  kingdom  in  humanity  was  God's  end  in 
creation  from  the  first  (Gn  1.  2).  '  How  would  it 
now  look  to  yon,'  says  the  philosophic  Saxon  king 
Alfred,  *  if  there  were  any  very  powerful  long,  and 
he  had  no  freemen  in  all  his  kingdom,  but  that 
all  were  slaves?  Then,  said  I,  it  would  not  be 
thought  by  me  right  nor  reasonable  if  mea  in  such 
a  servile  condition  only  should  -* * — *  
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Then,  quoth  he,  it  would  he  more  unnatural  if 
God,  in  all  His  kingdom,  had  no  free  creature 
under  His  power.  Therefore,  He  made  two 
rational  creatures,  free  angels  and  men,  and  gave 
them  the  great  gift  of  freedom.  Hence,  they 
could  do  evil  as  well  as  good,  whichever  they 
would.  He  gave  this  very  free  gift,  and  a  very 
fixed  law  to  every  man  unto  this  end.'  We  have 
here,  therefore,  a  higher  type  of  dominion,  one  in 
which  God's  will  is  freely  accepted  by  rational  and 
moral  intelligences  ;  and  had  this  been  realized  on 
the  lines  originally  laid  down,  there  would  have 
been,  even  on  a  creation  basis,  a  kingdom  of  God 
in  humanity. 

2.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  next  cardinal  point  in 
the  OT  doctrine.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  the  basis 
of  creation  just  indicated  was  not  realized.  The 
narrative  of  creation  is  immediately  succeeded  in 
our  oldest  history  by  the  record  of  the  Fall — of  a 
turning  aside  of  man  from  his  primitive  innocence 
— which  frustrated  (speaking  humanly)  the  original 
designs  of  the  Creator,  and  introduced  sin,  death, 
and  multiplied  penal  evils  into  the  world  (Gn  3). 
It  is  usual  for  biblical  theologians  to  make  some- 
what light  of  this  narrative,  which  stands  at  the 
gateway  of  the  history  of  revelation,  as  if  it  did  not 
enter  deeply  into  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
people  of  Israel.    *  It  will  hardly  be  maintained,' 
says  Schultz,  'that  any  other  OT  writer  even 
hints  at  such  an  idea'  as  that  man  possessed  an 
aboriginal  dignity  which  was  afterwards  lost  (OT 
Theol.  ii.  p.  258  ff.).    It  may  be  affirmed  with 
some  confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  apart 
from  explicit  references  to  the  narrative  of  the  Full 
(which,  however,  could  not  be  unknown  to  any 
writer  of  the  prophetic  period),  the  background 
of  the  whole  picture  in  OT  is  that  of  a  world  in 
revolt,  turned  aside  from  God,  sunk,  and  ever 
sinking  deeper,  in  unrighteousness,  abandoned  to 
idolatry  and  to  the  lusts  and  corruptions  which  are 
the  natural  .fruit  of  apostasy  from  the  Creator, — a 
world  in  contrariety  to  the  divine  holiness,  and 
judged  as  guilty,  and  justly  exposed  to  the  Divine 
anger  (Gn  6»-«  8n  13"  18*  »,  Lv  18«-«>,  Dt  9*"*,  1  K 
8"  Ps  14.  51*  143s,  Pr  20»,  Ec  7",  Is  1,  Hos  4,  etc. 
Cf.  Dillmann,  Alttttt.  Theol.  pp.  376-88).    This  re- 
presentation of  the  condition  of  humanity  as  uni- 
versally under  sin  has  for  its  consequence  a  pro- 
position of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  right 
apprehension  of  our  subject,  viz.,  that  if  God  is  to 
have  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world,  it  must  be  a 
kingdom  brought  into  existence  through  grace, — 
it  must  be  produced  through  redemption  and  re- 
generation as  the  result  of  a  divine  supernatural 
economy  of  salvation.    This  note  of  grace  is 
already  struck  with  unmistakable  clearness  in  the 
Protevangelium,  where  the  first  sin  is  met  by  the 
promise  of  a  final  complete  victory,  not  without 
suffering,  of  the  'seed  of  the  woman'  over  'the 
seed  of  the  serpent'  (Gn  3U);  and  the  history  of 
revelation  ever  after  is  but  the  history  of  this 
developing  purpose  of  God  for  the  complete  over 
throw  of  evil,  and  the  final  establishment,  through 
a  mingled  operation  of  mercy  and  judgment,  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.    As  entering  into 
covenant  with  His  people  Israel  for  the  realization 
of  this  end,  God  is  known  peculiarly  by  His  name 
J*  (Ex  61"*), — a  name  which  specially  denotes  Him 
as  the  self -identical  and  changeless  One,  the  Being 
who  is  eternally  what  He  is  (Ex  3"),  who  is  and 
remains  one  with  Himself  in  all  He  thinks,  pur- 
poses,  and  does  (Mai  3*),  who  possesses,  together 
with  immutability,  the  attribute  of  self-determining 
freedom  and  unlimited  rule  (Dt  4",  Ps  130*) ;  who, 
therefore,  in  the  relation  of  the  covenant,  would 
display  His  might,  demonstrate  His  supremacy  as 
Moral  Ruler,  magnify  His  covenant-keeping  faith- 
fulness, and  reveal  Himself  as  the  Living,  Personal 


God,  working  freely  in  history  in  pursuance  of 
gracious  purposes,  and  in  spite  of  all  human 
opposition  bringing  them  to  pass  (cf.  Dillmann, 
pp.  217, 218).  The  history  of  OT  revelation,  there 
fore,  is  simply,  as  said,  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ing kingdom  of  God  in  its  earlier,  preparatory, 
inchoate  form,  yet  from  the  first  a  kingdom  of 
grace  and  salvation.  Herein,  from  the  biblical 
point  of  view,  lies  the  key  to  all  historical  develop- 
ments, the  explanation  of  all  arrangements  and 
movements  of  Divine  providence.  Israel's  position 
brought  it  into  contact,  not  only  with  petty  neigh- 
bouring states,  but  with  the  mightiest  empires  of 
East  and  West.  But  these  appear  in  OT  only  as 
they  affect  the  chosen  race,  and  it  is  there  made 
manifest  that  the  centre  of  God's  purposes  is 
always  Israel,  as,  in  truth,  the  centre  of  interest 
must  always  be  that  portion  of  the  race  with  which 
for  the  time  being  the  kingdom  of  God  is  identified. 
'Just  as,'  in  the  striking  words  of  Trench,  'in 
tracing  the  course  of  a  stream,  not  the  huge 
morasses  nor  the  vast  stagnant  pools  on  either  side 
would  delay  us;  we  should  not,  because  of  their 
extent,  count  them  the  river,  but  recognize  that  as 
such,  though  it  were  the  slenderest  thread,  in 
which  on  onward  movement  mijjht  be  discerned  ; 
so  is  it  here.  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  Babylon 
were  but  the  vast  stagnant  morasses  on  either  side 
of  the  river;  the  Man  in  whose  seed  the  whole 
earth  should  be  blessed,  he  and  his  family  were 
the  little  stream  in  which  the  life  and  onward 
movement  of  the  world  were  to  be  treated.  .  .  . 
They  belong  not  to  history,  least  of  all  to  sacred 
history,  those  Babels,  those  cities  of  confusion, 
those  huge  pens  into  which  by  force  and  fraud  the 
early  hunters  of  men,  the  Nimrods  and  Sesostrises, 
drove  and  compelled  their  fellows  .  .  .  where  no 
faith  existed,  but  in  the  blind  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  brute  forces  of  the  natural  man '  (Hulsean 
Lectures,  1845,  Lect.  II.). 

The  stadia  m  the  development  of  this  OT  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  those  of  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people  itself.  For  Israel  was,  in  the 
root  conception  of  its  history,  a  people  of  God,  a 
people  whom  God  had  chosen,  ana  called,  and 
formed  into  a  nation  for  His  own  praise  (Ex  18*"*, 
Is  43*).  The  name  'theocracy,'  therefore,  is 
properly  given  to  its  constitution,  as  Josephus 
perceived,  when  he  framed  this  title  for  it  (c.  Ap. 
u.  16).  W.  R.  Smith,  indeed,  in  his  able  work  on 
The  Prophets  of  Israel  (pp.  51-53),  is  of  opinion  that 
so  far  from  this  title  bringing  out  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  rather  denotes 
that  which  Israel  had  in  common  with  all  other 
nations  of  that  time, — for  these  nations  also  had 
their  supreme  gods,  whom  they  worshipped,  and 
under  whose  protection  they  placed  themselves  in 
their  national  undertakings  (Chemosh,  e.g.  in 
Moab).  This,  however,  hardly  meets  the  point, 
for  certainly  no  other  nation  ever  rested  its  whole 
life  as  Israel  did  on  the  consciousness  of  a  re- 
demption and  covenant  with  God,  and  found  the 
whole  reason  of  its  existence  in  the  calling  to 
love  and  serve  Him,  and  to  be  a  witness  foi 
Him  in  the  midst  of  the  earth ;  nor  had  any  other 
nation  such  a  story  to  tell  of  its  origin,  even  in 
legend,  as  Israel  (Dt  4»M8;  cf.  Schultz,  OT  The. 
clogp,  i.  pp.  136-138,  ii.  pp.  7-9).  Within  itc 
national  theocratic  form,  besides,  Israel  cherished, 
as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  consciousness  ol 
a  universalistic  destiny,  and  this  consciousnnn 
goes  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  nation'i 
Fife.  For  the  national  form  was  not  the  first  thimj 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  had  been  preceded  bj 
an  earlier  form — the  patriarchal — the  days  of  th< 
covenants  with  the  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  am 
Jacob  (cf.  Schultz,  ii.  pp.  6,  7).  And  there  alreadj 
we  find  the  clear  expression  of  the  idea  that  Isroe 
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was  a  people  called  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
blessing  of  the  whole  world  ('TO)  in  Gn  12'  18" 
28"  j  irj^in  in  Gn  22'«  264). 

3.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  mark  the  chief 
steps  in  the  historical  development  of  this  idea  in 
OT  more  exactly ;  and  here  in  a  general  view  we 
readily  distinguish  as  successive  the  patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  the  royal,  and  the  prophetic  periods 
in  the  growth  of  this  conception,  (a)  The  early 
records  trace  for  us  with  careful  particularity  the 
narrowing  down  of  the  line  of  salvation  from  the 
posterity  of  Seth  (Gn  4s8-  **)  to  that  of  Shew  (Gn 
» ;  cf.  Schultz,  ii.  pp.  346,  347),  then  to  the 
family  of  Terah  (Gn  11*M*),  till,  finally,  it  con- 
centrates  itself  in  one  world-historical  figure  — 
that  of  Abraham.  Looming  through  the  mists  of 
the  past,  the  personality  of  Abraham  arrests  our 
attention  as  one  of  the  great  creative  origins  of 
time.  With  Abraham  strictly  historical  revelation 
may  be  said  to  begin.  Alike  on  the  Divine  and  on 
the  human  side,  the  transactions  with  him  are 
unsurpassed  in  OT  in  interest  and  importance. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Heb.  nation,  — '  the 
religiously-elect  nation  of  antiquity,'  as  Volkmar 
calls  it;  the  fountain-head  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world;  to  him  in  a 
special  sense  belonged  the  covenants  and  the 
promises ;  out  of  his  loins  Christ  came  ;  in  him  at 
this  hour  all  families  of  the  earth  are  being  blessed. 
The  call  of  Abraham — the  covenants  made  with 
him  —  constitute,  therefore,  a  new  era  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind.  As  men  multiplied 
and  spread  in  the  earth,  they  fell  farther  away 
from  the  true  God,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  have  lost 
altogether  the  knowledge  of  God  which  they  pos- 
sessed (Jos  24').  This  catastrophe  was  averted  by 
the  choice  of  Abraham.  Separated  from  his 
kindred,  he  wa*  to  be  a  witness  for  the  truth 
which  the  world  was  suffering  to  be  quenched  in 
universal  idolatry.  The  covenant  was  at  first  with 
the  individual,  Dut  its  ultimate  scope  was  the 
blessing  of  the  human  race  (Gn  12'-»  etc. ).  Neither 
did  it  stop  with  simple  declaration,  but  provided 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  granting  to 
him  an  heir,  through  whose  descendants,  multi- 
plied into  a  great  nation,  the  promise  should  be 
realized  (Gn  15*-*  etc.).  A  special  part  of  this 
promise  was  that  kings  should  come  out  of  him 
(Gn  17*).  The  line  of  promise  was  defined  more 
exactly  to  lie  through  Isaac  and  subsequently  Jacob 
(to  the  exclusion  of  Ishmael  and  Esau),  with  both 
of  whom  the  covenant  was  renewed  (Gn  26**  28u"" 
etc);  then  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  pro- 
vidences the  descendants  of  Jacob  were  taken 
down  to  Egypt,  where,  first  in  prosperity,  after- 
wards under  the  sterner  discipline  of  oppression, 
they  grew  to  be  a  nation  such  as  God  required  for 
the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose.  We  are  aware  of 
the  boldness  of  the  criticism  which  would  dissi- 
pate the  whole  of  this  history  into  unsubstantial 
myth  and  legend.  Against  this  revolutionary 
treatment  we  enter  our  respectful  protest.  What 
legend  can  do  for  the  life  of  Abraham  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  fables  and  stories  in  the  Bk.  of 
Jubilees,  ana  in  other  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and 
Persian  accounts.  The  history  of  Abraham  in  the 
Bible  stands,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  on  an 
entirely  different  footing  from  these.  In  its 
simple,  coherent,  divinely-elevated  character,  its 
organic  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
revelation,  its  absolute  freedom  from  the  puerility 
and  extravagance  which  mark  the  products  of  the 
myth-forming  spirit,  it  approves  itself  as  a  grave, 
serious  record  of  important  events,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  family 
tradition,  or  even  from  an  early  date  by  written 
documents  (of.  Dillmann,  A  litest  Theol.  pp.  77, 78 ; 


and  art.  by  KShler  on  '  Abraham '  in  third  ed.  of 
Herzog's  EE). 

(b)  Hitherto,  while  the  foundations  are  being  laid 
strong  and  deep,  there  has  been  no  specific  mention 
of  a  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
transactions  of  Sinai  next  to  be  adverted  to.  A 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  only  form  in  which  mankind 
at  that  time  was  able  to  apprehend  it  could  n'»t  be 
created  until  a  body  of  people  had  been  called  into 
existence  out  of  whom  it  could  be  constituted.  With 
the  revival  of  the  national  faith  under  Moses,  the 
marvellous  deliverance  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  fugitive  Hebrews  into  a  nation 
pledged  in  covenant  to  J"  at  Sinai,  and  receiving  at 
His  hand  laws  and  institutions  for  their  use,  the 
requisite  conditions  were  fulfilled  and  a  kingdom  of 
God,  or  true  theocracy,  starts  for  the  first  time  into 
visible  existence.  Already  in  the  exaltation  of 
religious  feeling  J*  is  hailed  as  King  in  Moses'  Song 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex  15") ;  but  it  is  in 
the  covenant  at  Sinai,  with  its  attendant  solemnities 
and  sacrifices,  that  the  theocratic  constitution  is 
formally  established.  There  God  proposes  to  take 
the  people  to  Himself  as  a  peculiar  treasure  above 
all  people,  that  they  may  be  to  Him  a  kingdom  of 
priests  (consecrated),  and  a  holy  (separated)  nation ; 
and  the  people,  in  accepting  the  terms  of  this 
covenant,  and  pledging  themselves  to  obedience, 
enter  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  into  the  gracious 
relation  thus  proposed  (Ex  19"  24*-*).  Thence- 
forth they  are  a  people  of  God,  and  J"  is  formally 
their  Lawgiver  and  King  (Is  33s).  The  covenant 
is  based  on  grace,  yet  the  continuance  of  its 
blessings  is  made  to  depend  on  the  fulfilment  of 
statutory  conditions  (cf.  Ko  10°);  it  is  a  covenant 
of  law,  yet  God  appears  in  it  as  'merciful  and 
gracious  .  .  .  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin'  (Ex  34*- 7),  and  provision  is  made  in 
sacrifices  and  purifications  for  the  removal  of  the 
guilt  and  uncleanness  by  which  the  fellowship 
with  God  would  otherwise  be  continually  inter- 
rupted, if  not  entirely  broken  off.  The  people,  on 
their  part,  have  it  set  before  them  as  an  aim,  to  be 
holy  because  God  is  holy  (Lv  19*),  and  to  realize 
righteousness  by  diligent  observance  of  all  God's 
statutes  and  ordinances,  from  the  central  motive 
of  love  (Dt  41-*).  Such,  apart  from  doubtful  details 
of  Levities!  ritual,  was  the  general  constitution 
under  which  Israel  was  placed,  and  it  separated 
that  people  absolutely  from  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours (Nu  23*).  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  this  limitation  of  the  covenant  to 
a  particular  people,  and  even  its  obvious  design 
to  seclude  this  people  for  a  time  from  contact  with 
other  nations,  it  had  in  it  germs  of  universality 
which  were  certain  ultimately  to  burst  the  limits 
of  the  national  form,  and  expand  into  a  religion 
for  the  whole  world.  In  the  words  of  Riehm :  '  By 
divine  revelation  ideas  were  planted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  so  lofty,  and  rich,  and 
deep,  that  in  the  existing  religious  condition 
they  could  never  see  their  perfect  realization; 
ideas  which,  with  every  step  in  the  development 
of  the  religious  life  and  knowledge,  only  more 
fully  disclosed  their  own  depth  and  fulness,  and 
which  must  therefore  necessarily  have  led  them 
to  look  to  the  future  for  their  fulfilment '  (Met*. 
Prophecy,  1867,  p.  33).  How  much,  e.g.,  lay  in  tie 
simple  fact  that  J*,  the  God  of  Isr.,  was  yet  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth  (Ex  19*) ;  that  to  Him 
alone  belonged  honour  and  glory ;  that  it  was  due 
to  Him  that  all  nations  should  serve  Him  and 
keep  His  commandments.  '  On  the  ground  of  his 
knowledge  of  J"  must  the  Israelite  claim  the  whole 
earth  for  the  kingdom  of  his  God '  (Riehm).  Turn 
ideas  at  the  root  of  the  covenant,  in  short,  wars 
larger  than  could  be  permanently  embodied  in  an 
exclusively  national  form,  and  from  the  first  them 
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larger  ideas  are  seen  shining  through,  and  herald- 
ing the  wider  fulfilment  (e.g.  Nu  11s  14"  24"-"»). 

(c)  The  disparity  between  the  Divine  idea  and  the 
existing  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
was  manifest  from  the  outset  in  the  constant  un- 
faithfulness and  repeated  rebellions  of  the  people 
(Ex  32,  Nu  11,  etc.),  was  further  accentuated  in 
the  tribal  jealousies  and  divisions,  the  lawless 
turbulence  and  the  gross  declensions,  alternating 
with  revivals  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  heroism,  of 
the  periods  of  the  Conquest  and  the  Judges  (Jos 
22,  Jg  2.  7.  21*  etc.),  and  led  in  the  time  of  Samuel 
to  the  demand  for  a  king  (IS  8),  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  under  Saul  (1  S  10),  and  then 
under  David  (IS  16>-u,  2S  6").  The  sin  of  the 
people,  as  the  event  showed,  did  not  lie  simply  in 
their  desire  for  a  king,  for  this  it  lay  in  the  purpose 
of  God  to  give  them  (Dt  1714-90),  but  in  the  spirit  of 
■elf -will  and  insubordination  out  of  which  the  desire 
came,  and  the  ideal  of  a  king  they  had  set  before 
them — one  like  those  of  the  nations  around,  who 
would  judge  them,  and  lead  them  to  battle,  and 
give  them  distinction  and  military  glory  (1 S  8*"'- 
**"a).  We  thus  arrive  at  another  transition  period 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God — the  end  of 
the  judgeship  and  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 
It  was  a  change  which  in  the  nature  of  things  was 
bound  to  come.  Already  in  Eli's  days  we  see  on 
every  side  the  evidence  of  decay,  of  break-up,  of 
failure.  Under  Samuel's  rule  there  is  a  revival 
of  the  religion  and  prestige  of  the  nation,  but 
only  for  a  time.  The  prophets  do  not  lire  for 
ever,  and  the  nation  could  not  always  be  held 
together  by  the  bond  of  Samuel's  personality.  He 
grew  old,  and  his  sons  did  not  walk  in  his  steps. 
Then  came  the  clamour  for  a  change— for  a  trial 
of  »  new  system.  Instead  of  the  prophet,  we  have 
the  royal  Saul — a  king  after  the  people's  hearts, 
but  yet  not  after  God's  heart.  In  all  this,  none 
Uie  less,  is  to  be  distinguished  an  onward  move- 
ment,— a  step  to  the  great  goal  God  always  had 
in  view — the  bringing  in  of  His  own  anointed. 
When  Saul's  reign  nad  ended  in  ruin  and  disaster 
to  himself  and  to  the  land  (1  S  31),  the  way  was 
open  for  God  to  set  upon  the  throne  His  king — a 
man  after  His  own  heart,  who  should  fulfil  all  His 
will  (cf.  Ac  13").  The  Davidio  era  thus  became, 
despite  the  deep  later  shadows  in  David's  personal 
character  and  career,  a  typical  one  for  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  introduced  a  new 
abiding  element  into  the  conception  of  the 
theocracy,  for  we  have  not  now  simply  the  single, 
invisible  Ruler,  J",  but  the  visible  representative 
of  this  unseen  Sovereign  reigning  in  His  name  on 
earth.  The  fundamental  outlines  of  the  theocratic 
kingdom  in  this  new  form  are  laid  down  in  the 
promises  to  David  (2  S  7),  in  whose  house  the 
kingdom  is  established  (w."-w,  Ps  89.  132);  and 
this  yields  the  ideal  of  the  theocratic  ruler  as  it 
henceforth  appears  in  the  history,  and  in  the 
loftier  strains  of  psalm  and  prophecy— one  who 
would  feel  that  his  sole  function  was  to  be  the 
instrument  and  visible  representative  of  the  great 
invisible  King,  and  would  rule  the  kingdom  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  will  and  law  of  God; 
who  would  know  that  his  authority  was  a  deputed, 
delegated  authority,  and  would  seek  at  every  step 
to  be  guided  by  God's  wishes ;  who  would  have  unity 
of  will  with  God— would  be  in  sympathy  with  God 
in  His  ends ;  a  truly  pious  king,  therefore,  ruling 
the  kingdom,  not  irom  worldly  motives,  or  in  a 
worldly  spirit,  or  for  self-aggrandizement,  but  for 
God's  glory,  to  whom  Godwould  be  a  '  Father,' 
and  he  would  be  God's  'son'  (2 S  7.  23",  Ps  2.  20. 
46.  72.  89. 110. 132,  eta,  Is  32,  etc.).  Only  approxi- 
mately, and  with  sad  defections,  was  this  ideal 
realized  even  under  David ;  or  amidst  the  external 
splendours  of  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  or  under  the 


most  pious  of  Judah's  princes  after  the  division  of  I 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  manifest  failure  of  the  | 
visible  theocracy  only  made  the  light  of  prophecy 
burn  brighter  in  the  hope  of  a  future  day  and  a 
greater  Personage  (cf.  Is  714"1*  9*-'  etc.),  in  whom, 
under  happier  conditions,  the  ideal  would  be 
realized. 

(d)  This  brings  us  to  the  last  stage  in  the  OT 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God — 
the  prophetic,  with  which  must  be  conjoined  the 
enlarged  ideals  and  anticipations  of  the  psalms. 
All  the  germs  of  previous  revelation  now  bloasom 
into  an  incomparable  fulness  of  conception  of 
the  future  glorious  triumph  of  God's  kingdom 
in  1st.  and  over  the  earth,  but  with  a  clearer 
apprehension,  wrought  by  the  unspeakably  bitter 
disappointments  and  humiliations  of  the  nation, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  a  con- 
summation could  be  wrought  out.  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous fact  that  it  was  not  because  Isr.  was  suc- 
ceeding in  fulfilling  its  mission,  but  because  it  was 
failing  in  it,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  wrought 
so  powerfully  in  the  development  of  these  germs, 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  nation's  life,  to  a  universal 
form.  Now  at  least,  with  unmistakable  clearness, 
we  have  the  full  consciousness  that  J"  is  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth ;  that  His  providence  rules  over 
all ;  that  His  purpose  has  an  aspect  to  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  to  the  Jews ;  that  Isr.  is  His  servant,  with 
a  mission  to  become  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  and  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  of  mankind  (Am  4U  5s,  Mic 
4",  Is  40.  42.  60,  etc).  The  more  evident  it  be- 
came that  the  existing  form  of  the  theocracy 
would  not  endure,  the  stronger  became  the  con- 
viction that  God's  kingdom  would  not  perish,  but 
that  there  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  theocracy 
on  a  grander  and  more  spiritual  basis,  accompanied 
with  the  promulgation  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
of  the  worship  of  the  living  God,  and  the  pouring 
outof  the  Spirit  on  all  flesh  (Jer  31»-*,  Ezk  Yl*»* 
36™-*,  Jl  2*"").  A  similar  development  of  this 
consciousness  of  the  universal  mission  of  Isr.  meets 
us  in  the  Psalms — the  highest  point,  perhaps,  being 
reached  in  the  87th  Psalm,  which  foretells  the 
future  inclusion  of  the  most  distant  peoples,  the 
greatest  world-powers,  even  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  J",  in  the  future  city  or  kingdom  of  God 
(RV,  cf.  Ps  2.  67. 98,  etc).  On  no  idea,  accordingly, 
is  the  influence  of  the  development  in  psalm  and 
prophecy  more  marked  than  on  that  of  the  theo- 
cratic King — the  coming  Personage  in  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  spiritual  part  of  Israel  increasingly 
centred.  The  clearer  it  became  that  the  restoration 
and  perfection  of  the  theocracy  were  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  pious  kings  like  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  and  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  the 
conceptions  became  of  the  'new  covenant'  which 
God  would  have  to  make  with  His  people,  or  the 
remnant  of  them,  after  judgment  nad  done  its 
work  (Is  6»-u,  Jer  SI1'-*,  Ezk  36*-1",  Hos  14,  etc.), 
the  more  imperative  was  it  felt  to  be  that  the 
Deliverer  and  Ruler  of  the  seed  of  David  should 
stand  in  a  relation  of  nearness  and  unity  to  J* 
transcending  the  limits  of  ordinary  humanity — 
that  the  perfect  onion  between  Him  and  J"  should 
be  realized  on  the  basis  of  an  exceptional  dignity 
of  nature,  raising  Him  to  a  superhuman  level  of 
character  and  authority  (Ps  110,  Is  9**,  Jer  31", 
Mio  6>,  Dn  7"-14,  Zeo  3«,  Mai  31  etc).  Along 
another  line — though  not  without  manifest  rela- 
tion to  the  former  (cf.  Is  52"  53u  65»-*  etc)— is 
the  development  of  the  conception  of  the  '  Servant 
of  J",' which,  rising  from  the  basis  of  the  national 
calling  of  Isr. ,  narrowing  itself  after  to  the  spiri  tual 
portion  of  the  people  (St.  Paul's  'election  of  grace'), 
culminates  in  the  majestic  portraiture  of  the  indi- 
vidual Suffering  Servant  (ch.  52'*-53)  whom  the 
Church  rightly  identifies  with  her  Messiah,  tfrar 
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ludes  to  this  representation  are  found  in  the  psalms 
which  depict  the  sufferings  that  fall  upon  the  godly 
(Ps  5-14.  22,  etc.)>  and  in  the  historical  examples 
which  show  it  to  be  a  universal  law  that  the 
righteous  must  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
as  well  as  with  and  for  them  (e.g.  Joseph,  Moses, 
David) ;  but  the  Isaianio  conception  goes  beyond 
all  others  in  attributing  to  these  sufferings  or  the 
Servant  an  expiatory  character,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  em-offering  (Is  53'°-" ;  cf.  Zeo  131- '). 
As  respects  the  future  form  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  is  always  represented,  in  characteristically 
OT  fashion,  as  reaching  its  triumph  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  restoration  of  1st.  or  the  remnant  of 
it  (Is  6U,  Am  9M0  eta),  purified  by  judgment, 
converted  and  reunited  (e.g.  Ezk  37,  Hos  1"),  and 
with  a  revival  of  the  earlier  institutions  (Is  1**", 
4) ;  while  the  nations,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  by  the  displays  of  His  power  and 
mercy,  are  either  incorporated  with  the  chosen 
people  as  sharers  of  their  privileges  (Ps  87),  or 
become  worshippers  and  tributaries  of  J"  (Ps  72lfc 
u- ",  Is  60,  Mai  lu  etc.).  But  the  sense  of  the 
surpassing  greatness  of  the  reality  constantly  tends 
•  to  break  through  the  literalism  of  these  forms,  and 
to  mould  them  into  new  shapes  (Is  2*-*,  Jl  SP**,  Ezk 
47,  etc.).   The  one  thing  sure  on  the  verge  of  every 
horizon  is — '  The  kingdom  shall  be  JV  (Ob  n). 
y  There  is,  however,  one  other  respect  in  which 
we  can  see,  in  this  prophetic  period,  a  distinct  pre- 
paration for  the  NT  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  theocracy,  nation  and 
Church — if  we  may  so  speak  —  were  one.  The 
Israelite  was  a  member  of  the  theocracy  in  virtue  of 
birth  and  circumcision.   The  religions  conscious- 
ness and  the  national  consciousness  were  part  of 
the  same  inseparable  whole.   But  in  the  progress 
of  Isr.  history  we  observe  a  development  which 
forms  the  necessary  transition  to  the  more  spiritual 
idea  of  the  kingdom  in  NT.   It  is  the  idea  of  the 
Church  within  the  Church — of  the  true  and  spiritual 
Isr.  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  Isr.,  who  form  a 
distinct,  or  at  least  distinguishable,  body  by 
themselves.   There  are  earlier  intimations,  but 
in  the  form  we  have  here  especially  in  view,  the 
growth  of  this  idea  belongs  more  particularly  to 
the  last  dark  days  of  the  national  history,  when  it 
became  clear  to  prophetic  eyes  that  Isr.  as  a 
people  was  doomed  to  destruction,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  prophets  were  directed  to  gather  out  a 
remnant  who  might  maintain  the  witness  to  God 
till  better  times  came.   A  marked  stage  in  this 
transition  is  seen  in  the  ministry  of  Isaiah,  who, 
when  his  message  was  rejected,  gathered  round 
him  the  little  band  of  bis  own  disciples,  and  sealed 
up  the  testimony  in  their  midst  (Is  8'*"u,  cf.  Mai 
3").   It  is  this  'ecclesia  invisiblis  of  the  Old 
Covenant,'  as  Oehler  calls  it, — this  'eocleeiola  in 
ecclesia,'  as  Delitzsch  names  it, — which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  Church-idea  proper. 
W.  R.  Smith  perhaps  states  it  better  than  any. 
'  The  formation  of  this  little  community,'  he  sayi 
'  was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  religion.  TL 
then,  no  one  had  dreamed  of  a  fellowship  of  faith 
dissociated  from  all  national  forms,  maintained 
without  the  exercise  of  ritual  services,  bound 
together  by  faith  in  the  divine  word  alone.  It 
was  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  OT  religion,  for  it 
was  the  birth  of  the  conception  of  the  Church,  the 
first  step  in  the  emancipation  of  spiritual  religion 
from  the  forms  of  political  life — a  step  not  less 
significant  that  all  its  consequences  were  not  seen 
till  centuries  had  passed  away*  {Prophets  of  Israel, 
pp.  274-75). 

The  collapse  of  the  Jewish  state  in  Isr.  and 
Judah  seemed  to  have  laid  the  hope  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  ruins ;  but  events  proved  that  this  hope 
was  now  strong  enough  to  live  on  its  own  account, 


and  the  Babylonian  Exile  only  tended  to  its  furthei 
enlargement  and  strengthening.    Torn  from  theii 
roots  in  their  own  land,  without  holy  city,  temple, 
sacrifices,  the  people  were  taught  that  the  accept- 
able worship  of  Jh  was  not  tied  to  any  one  place, 
or  dependent  on  a  fixed  priesthood  or  ritual; 
brought  into  contact  with  the  world,  in  a  geo- 
graphical respect,  to  an  extent  they  had  never 
jeen  before,  they  gained  a  new  view  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  world  in  space,  which  carried  with  it 
an  extension  of  their  idea  of  the  time  involved  in 
the  Divine  plans.   A  new  element  entered  the 
thoughts  of  the  Jews  at  this  period  which  never 
afterwards  left  it— an  enlarged  sense  of  the  scale 
of  things  in  space  and  time,  the  effect  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  enlarged  scale  of  vision  of  tin  Bk.  of 
Daniel  (whatever  its  date),  and  even  of  the 
reveries  in  such  apocalyptic  compositions  as  the 
Bk.  of  Enoch.   More  than  any  book  of  OT  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  gave  definite  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  granted  by  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,  who  comes  to  receive  it 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  kingdom  was  an 
everlasting  dominion  that  could  not  be  destroyed 
(Dn  7U"1*,  cf.  ch.  2* ;  '  son  of  man'  as  opposed  to 
'  beasts ' ;  human,  not  bestial).   The  interpretation 
of  this  symbol  as  referring  to  a  kingdom  '  given  to 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High '  (7**-  *)  need  not  ex- 
clude a  Messianic  reference ;  this,  at  least,  is  most 
generally  held  to  be  the  source  of  the  title  '  Son 
of  Man  as  used  by  our  Lord  (found  also  in  the 
Bk.  of  Enoch  46s  48*  etc.,  both  references  prob- 
ably of  Christian  origin).    This  kingdom  of  God 
in  Dn  which  is  to  succeed  the  last  of  the  four  world 
kingdoms,  and  break  in  pieces  all  the  others 
(2**-  »•«•*»;  cf.  714-"),  is  of  supernatural  origin,  of 
holy  character,  strictly  universal  in  its  scope,  and 
endures  for  ever.    The  other  writings  of  post-ex. 
Judaism  (Bar,  Ps.-Sol,  1  Mac,  pseudo-Sibyllinea, 
etc.)  never  rise  to  the  height  of  these  older 
representations,  and  mostly  tall  far  below  them 
into  tame  generalities,  borrowed  from  passages  in 
psalms  and  prophets,  without  any  outlook  towards 
the  saving  of  the  Gentiles,  or  disoemment  of  the 
need  of  a  spiritual  conversion  of  the  people.  The 
Messiah,  so  far  as  He  is  brought  into  view  at  all, 
appears  only  to  destroy  the  wicked,  and  establish 
His  kingdom  with  the  righteous  (cf.  Candlish. 
Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  88-117 ;  Stanton,  Jewish  ana 
Christian  Messiah,  passim).   We  are  thus  taken 
back  to  the  return  from  exile  under  Zerub.  and 
the  outburst  of  genuine  prophecy  connected  there- 
with (Hag,  Zee),  and  to  the  strains  of  Mai 
a  century  later,  as  the  period  of  the  last  great 
utterances  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in  OT.  These 
add  little  to  the  features  already  sketched,  beyond 
the  note  of  warning  and  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  to  His  temple, 

5 receded  by  the  sending  of  Elijah,  with  which 
lalachi  closes  (S1  4»).  Ft  is  difficult  not  to  feel, 
though  centuries  intervene,  in  passing  from  OT 
to  NT,  as  if  the  evangelist  had  taken  uphis  pen 
precisely  where  Malachi  laid  his  down.  The  chief 
phenomena  of  these  intervening  centuries — so  far 
as  they  are  not  absolutely  a  blank  to  us — the  rise 
of  scribiam,  of  the  synagogue  worship,  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  the  Maccabeean  struggle,  the  dis- 
persion, the  fusion  of  Greek  and  Jewish  thought  in 
Alexandria,— yield  little  directly  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  though 
in  many  indirect  ways  their  influence  was  pro- 
found, sometimes  in  narrowing  and  despiritualiz- 
ing  the  conception,  and  giving  it  a  Pharisaic  and 
political  complexion,  and  again,  through  the  syna- 
gogues and  contact  with  Hellenic  culture,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  freer  and  more  universal 
religion.  The  one  fact  which  stands  out  clear  is 
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that  in  the  time  of  oar  Lord  neither  Pharisee,  nor 
Saddacee,  nor  Essene,  had  any  hold  of  a  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  which  answered  to  the  deep, 
spiritual,  vital  import  of  the  idea  in  OT.  The 
few  who  cherished  more  worthy  views  were  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  private  circles  of  the  pious  who 
talked  of  these  things  (Mai  3"),  and  'looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem '  (Lk  2"- ").  The  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  spiritual  meaning  had 
to  be  recovered,  or  more  properly  discovered,  in  a 
worldly,  legalistic,  Sadducean  age.  To  bring  it 
again,  with  the  force  of  a  new  revelation,  before 
the  minds  of  men,  in  union  with  the  call  to  repent- 
ance, was  the  task  of  John  the  Baptist.  Then, 
when  the  time  was  fulfilled,  Jesus  came,  preaching 
./  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (Mk  1"). 

117  Thk  Teaching  of  Jesus  oh  the  Kingdom 
of  God. — 1.  Here  we  may  first  glance  at  the  rela- 
tion of  Jesus  to  His  forerunner.  St.  Matthew 
informs  as  that  John  came  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  saying,  '  Repent  ye :  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand '  (Mt  3*).  Else- 
where this  expression  is  not  put  in  the  month  of 
the  Baptist ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  tenor 
of  his  message,  and  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus 
regarding  him  (Mt  ll19-14),  that  the  kingdom  was 
the  burden  of  his  preaching.  Through  him  a 
revivification  of  the  idea  took  place  in  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  the  greatest 
commotion  was  created  by  his  proclamation  that 
the  kingdom  was  just  at  hand  (Mt  8*- Mk  Is). 
But  the  kingdom  announced  by  John  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  political  kingdom  of 
Pharisaic  expectation.  He  revived  the  terrors, 
warnings,  ana  predictions  of  the  later  OT  prophecy, 
and  gave  them  a  forcible  and  immediate  applica- 
tion to  his  own  times.  He  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  delusion  that  mere  descent  from  Abraham 
would  avail  for  entrance  to  the  kingdom;  pro- 
claimed the  need  of  repentance  and  changed 
conduct  as  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  declared 
the  imminence  of  judgment,  and  a  sifting  of  good 
from  bad  at  Messiah's  appearance  (Mt  S7"10,  Lk  a7-8). 
The  kingdom  he  announced  was  ethical  in  its 
demands  (Lk  3l*-M),  was  connected  with  the  person 
of  a  Coming  One,  who  should  execute  the  work  of 
judgment,  and  also  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  fire  (Mt,  Mk,  Lk),  and  was  immediately 
to  be  expected.  John  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  inferiority,  and  of  the  impotence  of  his  water- 
baptism  to  effect  a  real  change  of  heart  in  the 
multitudes  who  resorted  to  him,  and  his  hope  was 
therefore  placed  in  this  Greater  One,  who  had  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  l""17).  The  question, 
then,  arises:  Was  Jesus  from  the  first  conscious 
that  He  was  this  Greater  One  whom  John  had 
proclaimed,  or  did  He  begin  His  ministry,  as  some 
have  contended  (e.g.  Colani  and  Renan),  only  as  a 
disciple  and  imitator  of  the  Baptist!  That  the 
former  view  is  the  correct  one  would  be,  of  course, 

Bat  beyond  doubt,  if  the  intimations  of  the  Fourth 
lospel  were  accepted  ( Jn  l*"*4-  3.  4*  etc) ;  but 
the  Synoptics,  also,  in  their  narratives  of  the 
relations  of  John  and  Jesus  at  the  baptism  (Mt 
a>"  and  parallels),  of  the  temptations  (Mt  4>-n 
and  parallels),  which  would  have  no  meaning  unless 
Jesus  was  consciously  entering  on  His  work  as 
Messiah,  of  the  early  use  by  Jesus  of  the  title 
'Son  of  Man'  (Mk  2™  etc.),  and  by  many  other 
indications,  show  plainly  that  this  is  the  right  view 
to  take.  (Baldensperger  can  only  get  over  the  use 
of  'Son  of  Man,  which  he  also  accepts  as  a 
Messianic  title,  by  arbitrarily  assuming  that  all 
the  incidents  in  which  this  name  occurs  took 
place  after  Peter's  confession — a  violent  and 
unwarrantable  hypothesis,  Selbstbewusstsein  Jtsu1, 
p.  252).  How  this  consciousness  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  was  developed  in  Jesus  is  a  question  which 
vol.  II.— C*. 


lies  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  was  p.ainly 
there  from  the  period  of  the  baptism,  and  we  have 
earlier  indications  of  its  presence  (Lk  2",  see 
below).  We  take  it,  therefore,  as  a  datum  to 
start  from,  that  when  Jesus  began  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  He  already  knew  His 
vocation  to  be  its  Founder  and  its  Lord. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Baptist  to  OT  proplieej 
(Mt  llltaU),  and  the  historical  connexion  of  Jesus 
with  John,  make  it  evident  that,  in  announcing  the 
approaching  advent  of  'the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
Jesus  had  in  view  the  very  kingdom  which  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  We  have  already  seen 
that  this  precise  expression  is  not  met  with  in 
OT  (most  nearly  in  Dn  71*-  a),  but  Jesus  in 
many  places  unmistakably  takes  over  the  OT 
theocratic  idea  (Mt  8"-u  21u  22"-*  etc.).  This 
suggests  the  farther  question  as  to  our  Lord's  own 
customary  designation  for  this  divine  kingdom. 
In  Mt,  with  bat  four  exceptions  (ch.  0"  is  an 
incorrect  reading),  the  phrase  employed  is  always 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven';  whereas  the  other 
Gospels  and  the  remaining  books  of  NT  have 
uniformly  'the  kingdom  of  God.'  Which  was 
Christ's  own  expression,  or  did  He  use  both  ?  (so 
Brace).  The  contrast  between  Mt  and  the  other 
Gospels,  even  in  parallel  passages,  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  one  is  more  original  than  the  other, 
ana  the  question  is  which.  Some  (as  Weiss)  prefer 
«  kingdom  of  God,'  but  preponderating  reasons  seem 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  form  in  Mt.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  phrase  a&#  nw^p  (rule  [Dalm. 
Worte  Jem,  77  ff.]  of  the  heavens)  was  a  current 
expression  in  Rabbinical  circles  (see  passages  in 
Lightf oot  and  Wetstein  on  Mt  3s ;  ana  especially 
Schoettgen  on  Mt  11s);  and  there  is  probability 
in  the  conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  the 
form  employed  by  our  Lord  in  His  ordinary 
Aramaic  preaching  (not  necessarily  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  occasional  use  of  the  other),  and 
that,  in  translating  into  Gr.,  the  evangelists  may 
either,  as  in  our  existing  Mt,  have  retained  this 
Heb.  formula,  or  have  (as  in  Mk,  Lk,  etc)  ren- 
dered it  by  its  equivalent,  more  suitable  to  Gen- 
tiles — '  the  kingdom  of  God.'  This  is  further 
supported  by  comparison  with  the  language  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6»-w,  Lk  ll1).  No  distinc- 
tion in  meaning  of  any  importance  can  fairly  be 
established  between  the  two  expressions,  which 
denote  the  kingdom  as,  on  the  one  hand,  God's, 
and,  on  the  other,  heavenly  in  its  origin,  aims, 
and  end.  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  appears 
from  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah ;  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us 
that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God's  Spirit,  in  which 
the  will  of  man  is  made  conformable  to  the  will 
of  God— a  kingdom  which  comes  from  heaven,  is 
heaven  on  earth,  and  ends  in  heaven'  (Lange  on 
Mt  31). 

3.  In  examining  the  teaching  of  Jesuson  the  nature 
of  this  kingdom,  we  do  well  to  start  from  the  point 
already  established — the  connexion  of  the  kingdom 
with  Hit  own  Person.  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that,  in  His  own  view,  Jesus  is  not  simply  the 
Founder  of  this  kingdom,  but  it  is  Hi*  kingdom 
as  well  as  the  Father's,  and  He  is  Lord  and  King 
over  it  (Mt  13*  16"  20"  25»«-*  etc.).  The  idea 
here  is  moulded  by  that  of  the  OT  theocracy,  in 
which  God  was  at  once  the  King  of  the  chosen 
nation,  and  exercised  His  functions  through  a  vis- 
ible  representative.  This  relation,  only  brokenly 
and  typically  illustrated  in  the  descendants  of 
David,  is  now,  in  accordance  with  prophecy,  per- 
fectly realized  in  the  Messianic  King,  whose  soli- 
darity with  God  in  heart  and  will  is  complete 
(Mt  ll",  Jn  4*  5W  6"  etc).  Bat  the  connexion 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  mors 
intimate  even  than  this.   Jesus  is  not  onlv  the 
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Founder  and  Lord  of  the  new  theocracy,  but  ia 
Himself  the  vital  germ  of  it, — the  living  embodi- 
ment and  representative  of  its  principle,  —  the 
actual  type  or  the  new  relation  of  sonship  to  God 
into  which  men  are  invited  to  enter  through  Him, 
— so  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  existed  on  earth  in  His  Person  from  the 
first  moment  of  His  manifestation.  It  is  through 
vital  relation  to  Him,  as  the  Synoptics,  and  still 
niore  clearly  the  Fourth  Gospel,  show, — through 
reception  of  His  Person  ana  message,  through 
faith  in  Him,  surrender  to  Him,  submission  to 
Uis  rule,  keeping  His  commandments,  which  is 
synonymous  with  doing  the  will  of  the  Father, 
through  union  with  Him  as  the  branches  and  the 
vine,  etc., — that  the  kingdom  is  constituted  (Mt 
7«-»  8w  na-»  16*.»  jn  151*  etc).  With  ail 
this  goes  a  profoundly  modified  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  sovereignty  in  this  new  kingdom  of 
God,  which,  aa  founded,  not  by  worldly  means  of 
conquest  and  violence,  but  by  humility,  by  ser- 
vice, by  deeds  of  mercy,  by  suffering,  by  witness 
for  the  truth  (Mt  ll**  *  13*  18»-  *  20*",  Jn  18* 
is  ruled  in  like  manner,  not  by  force  or  tyranny, 
but  by  the  suasive  influences  of  love  over  freely 
surrendered  hearts  (Mt  ll"-*>  22"-*,  Jn  U»  15u). 

4.  In  light  of  this  essential  relation  of  J esus  to  His 
kingdom,  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  two 
great  titles  by  which  this  relation  was  expressed 
by  Jesus  Himself — 'Son  of  Man,'  and  'Son  of 
God.'  The  second  of  these  titles,  to  which  we 
return  below,  is,  in  the  Synoptics  at  least,  more 
frequently  given  to  Jesus  by  others  than  assumed 
by  Jesus  Himself  (Mt  3"  4»-«  14»  27«,-M,  Mk  3" 
15™  etc),  but  it  is  constantly  implied,  even  in  the 
earlier  Gospels,  in  His  mode  of  speaking  of  His 
Father,  and  is  sometimes  emphatically  expressed 
(«.j7.  Mt  11"  16"-"  26«-").  In  Jn  it  is  the  more 
common.  It  ia  otherwise  with  the  title  'Son  of 
Han,'  which  is  the  favourite  designation  of  Jesus 
for  Himself,  but  ia  never  used  by  His  disciples, 
or  by  the  evangelists,  in  speaking  of  Him  (only 
once  outside  the  Gospels  by  Stephen,  Ac  7M).  It 
occurs  also  in  a  singularly  impressive  and  weighty 
form,  with  the  definite  article  to  both  nouns,  ivw 
rod  irSpJnrev.*  It  was  plainly  on  His  own  lips  a 
Messianic  title  (Mk  2»,  Mt  16*  26",  Jn  6"  etc.). 
yet  there  is  no  evidence,  apart  from  the  doubtful 
Bk.  of  Enoch,  that  it  was  a  current  title  for  the 
Messiah  in  that  time.  The  usage  in  the  Gospels 
shows  decisively  it  was  not.  It  was  not  the  wish 
of  Jesus  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  in  His  early  ministry,  but  we  find  Him  freely 
using  this  enigmatic  title  (Mk  210).  The  Jews 
evidently  were  perplexed  as  to  its  meaning  (Jn 
12s4).  The  phrase  'Son  of  Man'  in  Mt  16"  is 
manifestly  not  synonymous  with  'Christ,'  either 
in  popular  acceptation  or  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples.  We  must  therefore  hold  it  for  certain 
that  the  expression  was  one  welling  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  original  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
and  expressing  some  profound  conception  of  His 
mission.  What  precisely  this  is,  is  a  point  on 
which  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  (see 
the  various  views  well  stated  in  Lietzmann's  Der 
Mentchentohn,  1896).  Wendt  will  have  it  (Die 
Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  pp.  442,  443)  that  the  title  is  meant 
to  designate  its  possessor  as  a  weak,  creaturely 
being — member,  Messiah  though  He  was,  of  the 
weak,  creaturely  race  of  humanity.  But  this 
theory  cannot  be  carried  through  without  doing 
violence  to  many  passages  in  which  this  name  ia 

*  Lietxmann  in  hi*  tractate,  Der  Mentchentohn  (1896),  Meki 
to  break  the  foroe  ol  this  by  going  back  from  the  Or.  to  the 
Aram.,  In  which  mpto  meant  (imply  'man'  (unemphatic). 
But  the  emphatic  lore*  of  the  expression  cannot  be  erased 
from  the  Gospel  usage.  Ltetzmann  stands  almost  alone  In 
holding  that  the  term  was  not  used  by  Jesus,  but  found  its 
way  into  the  Gospels  from  a  Christian  nusoonoeption. 


evidently  used  as  a  title  of  dignity ;  the  highest 
functions  being  claimed  by  Jesus,  not,  as  Wendt'i 
argument  would  require,  despite  of  His  being  Sob 
of  Man,  but  because  He  is  Son  of  Man  (Mk  2", 
Jn  517  etc).  More  probable  is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  which  connects  this  title  with  the 
language  of  Dn  7U  already  alluded  to — 'th.»re 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a 
Son  of  Man,'  etc  (cf.  Mt  26**).  Whatever  view 
be  taken  of  this  expression, — whether  it  be  s>ip 
posed  to  denote  an  individual  (so  Beyschlag),  oir 
only  to  symbolize  the  humanness  of  the  new  king- 1 
dom  in  contrast  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  beasts 
which  had  preceded, — there  lies  in  it  at  least  the 
notion  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  resting  like 
the  others  on  brute  force,  would  be  the  first  in 
which  the  divine  ideal  of  humanity  would  be 
realized:  so  that  our  Lord,  in  taking  this  title, 
may  well  have  expressed  the  consciousness  that 
there  had  appeared  in  Him  the  New  Man  of 
the  race — the  type  and  representative  of  a  new 
humanity — one  who,  because  of  this  perfection  of 
His  humanity,  stood  in  a  relation  to  ail  men, 
and  was  their  natural  ruler  and  Lord  in  the  king- 
dom He  had  come  to  found.  There  lay  thus,  in 
the  use  of  the  title  by  Jesus,  at  once  the  idea  of 
the  reality  and  truth  of  His  humanity,  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  unique  perfection  as  man,  the 
sense  of  His  universal  relation  to  the  race,  and 
the  knowledge  of  His  calling  and  function  to  be 
the  Messianic  King.*  He  was  Son  of  Man,  as  em- 
bodying in  Himself  the  divine  idea  of  a  godlike 
humanity — the  Son  of  Man,  as  the  unique  indi- 
vidual of  the  race  who  sustained  this  character — 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  universal  sense,  as  repre- 
senting in  His  Person,  not  the  seed  of  Abraham 
alone,  but  the  whole  of  mankind.  This  title, 
accordingly,  already  expresses  the  principle  of 
universality  of  the  new  religion  in  its  contrast 
with  the  national  limitation  of  Judaism,  and  the 
current  conception  of  the  Messiah.  Baldenspergcr 
is  therefore  only  partially  correct  when  he  re- 
jects the  'ideal  man'  theory  of  this  title,  and 
ridicules  it  as  an  attempt  to  carry  back  our  nine- 
teenth-century notions  into  a  period  to  which  they 
were  quite  strange  (2nd  ed.  p.  178).  There  lies 
behind  it,  certainly,  no  such  abstract  conception 
as  'the  ideal  man,  yet  the  reality  which  that 
phrase  expresses  is  undoubtedly  present  from  the 
beginning  as  an  element  in  the  consciousness  from 
which  the  title  springs.  V 
We  return  to  the  more  particular  consideration 
of  the  teeond  title, '  Son  of  God,'  which,  on  the  face 
of  it,  expresses  the  consciousness  which  Jesus  had 
of  His  relation  to  God,  just  as  the  previous  title 
expressed  His  consciousness  of  the  relation  He 
sustained  to  men.  Those  are  undoubtedly  right 
who  warn  us  off  from  seeking,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  metaphysical  interpretation  of  this  title.  We 
shall  not  reach  Christ  s  own  meaning  in  the  use  of 
it,  or  the  fact  it  represents  in  His  consciousness, 
by  starting  with  the  definitions  of  the  Nicene 
Creed ;  but  must  seek  our  due  rather  in  the  line 
of  the  OT  conceptions  through  which  originally 
it  came  also  to  Him.  As  J  was  the  Father  of 
His  nation  Isr.  (Ex  4n-n,  Hos  ll1),  so  was  He 
peculiarly  the  Father  of  the  theocratic  King,  '  I 
will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be  my  Sonr;2  S 
7",  Ps  89").  We  have  seen  already  what  the  rela- 
tion imported  in  thi  theocratic  ruler — a  perfect 
unity  with  God  in  will  and  aim ;  such  a  solidarity 
between  God  and  His  visible  representative  that 
the  purposes  of  the  former,  and  those  only,  were 
perfectly  executed  by  the  latter.  We  saw,  too, 
how  entirely  this  ideal  failed  to  be  realized  on 
the  purely  human  basis  of  the  OT  theocracy,  and 

*  This  Is,  In  substance,  Meander's  Ttsw  (£(f<  a/  C%riH\  tV  I 
better  has  not  yet  been  found. 
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how  manifest  it  became,  that  if  ever  it  was  to  be 
realized,  the  King  in  whom  this  was  done  most 
stand  in  a  relation  of  nearness  and  unity  to  J"  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  ordinary  humanity — that  he 
must  possess  an  exceptional  dignity  of  nature, 
raising  him  to  a  superhuman  rank  of  character  and 
authority  (Isa  9*- 7  etc.).  When,  now,  we  torn  to 
the  Gospels,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  the  same 
ideas  prevail.  'Son  of  God'  is  there  also  a 
Messianic  title  (Mt  16"  26IB••^  Jn  1"  10*  etc.); 
and  it  connotes,  with  whatever  else,  a  perfect  one- 
ness of  thought,  will,  aim,  sentiment,  purpose, 
between  the  Fattier  and  the  Son — entire  moral  and 
spiritual  unity,  reciprocal  and  exclusive  knowledge, 
the  perfect  adoption  by  the  Son  of  the  divine  ends 
as  His  own,  and  absolute  fidelity  and  devotion  in 
the  execution  of  them  (Mt  11",  Jn  5"  10'»-  *  etc.). 
And  this  is  not  less  clearly  associated  in  Jesus  with 
the  consciousness  that  this  unbroken  oneness  in 
spirit  with  God  is  connected  with  some  peculiar 
distinction  in  nature— that  His  relation  to  God  as 
Son  is  not  that  of  other  men,  but  that  He  is  the 
Son  par  excellence — the  Son  of  God  in  a  special  and 
solitary  relation  of  life  and  affection.  It  is  observ- 
able, accordingly,  that  even  while  He  recognizes 
the  divine  affinity  in  every  human  soul,  invites 
men  to  sonship  in  His  kingdom,  and  teaches  His 
disciples  to  address  God,  and  to  love  and  trust  Him 
as  their  Father,  He  never  places  Himself  as  Son  in 
the  same  category  with  them,  but  always  carefully 
distinguishes  His  own  relation  to  the  Father  from 
theirs  (e.g.  Jn  20").  Here,  then,  we  come  on  that  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  which,  while  it  cannot 
be  properly  spoken  of  as  a  metaphysical  conception 
of  His  Person,  yet  legitimately  lays  the  basis  for 
those  metaphysical,  or  at  least  transcendental,  pre- 
dications regarding  Him  which  are  found  in  the 
creeds,  and  even  earlier  in  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Johannine  Prologue.  What  this  transcendental 
element  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  implied,  can 
only  be  inferred  from  His  various  utterances 
respecting  Himself  in  the  Gospels,  from  the  claims 
He  makes,  the  prerogatives  He  assumes,  the  works 
He  does,  His  promise  of  His  perpetual  presence 
with  His  Church,  and  of  His  return  in  glory,  His 
glimpses  even  into  a  previous  state  of  pre-existence, 
etc  (Mt  Vua  18*  25.  26"  28«-*>,  Jn  8"  17'  etc.)— 
all  matters  which  we  cannot  discuss  here.  One 
thing,  however,  is  at  once  implied  in  what  has  just 
been  said,  namely,  that  whereas  in  the  OT  concep- 
tion the  official  sense  of  the  phrase  '  Son  of  God ' 
overshadows  the  personal,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  it 
is  precisely  the  other  way— the  official  relation  is 
grounded  in  the  personal.  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
as  Messianic  King,  because  He  is  first  Son  of  God 
by  nature.  He  is  '  the  Son '  timpliciter ;  and  this 
consciousness  of  a  personal  peculiarity  in  His  rela- 
tion to  the  Father,  springing  as  it  no  doubt  did 
from  His  sense  of  entire  spiritual  oneness,  may  be 

S resumed  to  go  back  in  some  form  to  the  earliest 
awn  of  His  reflective  life  (cf.  Lk  2").  There  was 
no  period  of  His  life  in  which  He  did  not  know 
God  as  His  Father ;  was  not  conscious  of  an  un- 
troubled relation  of  union  with  Him  ;  did  not  find 
in  His  soul  the  reflection  of  His  character ;  and  did 
not  yield  to  Him  His  entire  love,  trust,  and 
obedience.  We  cannot  err,  therefore,  in  finding 
the  root  of  Christ's  conception  of  His  kingdom  in 
Sit  own  perfect  consciousness  of  His  filial  relation 
to  His  Father,  together  with  the  new  views  of 
religion,  of  righteousness,  of  duty,  and  of  blessed- 
ness, which  this  implied.  The  consciousness  he  had 
of  Himself  as  Son,  with  the  correlative  idea  of  God 
as  Father,  leads  to  the  designation  of  the  kingdom 
as '  the  kingdom  of  the  Father'  (Mt  13*) ;  just  as  St. 
Paul  also  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  His  love,'  into  which  the  Father  has  translated 
as  (Col  1"  ™).    The  kingdom,  in  this  view,  is  the 


sphere  of  God's  fatherly  love  and  rule  in  hearts 
truthfully  submitted  to  Him  through  His  Son :  o( 
His  gracious,  unbounded  self-communication  for 
the  blessing  and  enrichment  of  His  people.  This 
doctrine  of  Jesus  as  to  the  divine  Fatherhood,  how- 
ever, is  not  offhand  to  be  identified,  as  it  so  often 
is,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  to 
all  men,  which  has  for  its  correlate  the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  natural  sonship  of  man.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  little  basis  is  found  for  this  doctrine  of  a 
universal  Fatherhood  and  sonship  in  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Jesus.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  except  by  implication  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  (Lk  15"-»).  That  Christ  recognizes  a 
natural  kinship  of  every  human  soul  with  God 
(cf.  Gn  l"  37),  and  a  calling  and  destination  of 
every  individual  to  be  a  son  of  God  in  His  king- 
dom, is  indeed  most  true;  but  Fatherhood  and 
sonship  in  His  ordinary  speech  is  a  relation  within 
His  kingdom,  not  a  relation  of  mere  nature,  but  (so 
throughout  the  whole  NT)  the  result  of  a  divine  act 
of  grace  placing  man  in  this  relation  (the  Pauline 
\Ao6eala  ;  cf.  Jn  l*  a),  and  of  a  supernatural  im- 
partation  of  a  new  nature  and  life  (Jn  3'-').  In 
comparison  with  this  higher,  divine  relation,  the 
natural  sinks,  as  it  were,  into  the  background. 
We  gain,  indeed,  the  right  point  of  view  for 
understanding  this  doctrine  of  Jesus  on  the  divine 
Fatherhood,  only  when  we  observe  that  it  takes  its 
origin,  not  from  the  general  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  or  even  from  the  relation  of  God  to  believers 
in  His  kingdom,  but  primarily  from  the  relation  of 
the  Father  to  Himself.  It  does  not  begin  at  the 
circumference — the  general  relation  of  God  to  man- 
kind, but  at  the  centre— the  special,  unique,  in- 
comparable relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  It 
is  in  the  relation  to  the  Son  that  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  the  spring  of  Fatherhood  in  the  heart  of 
God.  This  relation,  which  in  its  fulness  none  other 
can  share,  is  then  in  its  measure  extended  to  those 
who  are  the  members  of  His  kingdom ;  and, 
finally,  extends  itself  even  as  a  blessed  possibility 
to  all  mankind,  in  harmony  with  man  s  original 
destination  (parable  of  Prodigal). 

6.  With  the  help  of  this  clue  afforded  us  by  the 
personal  consciousness  of  Jesus,  we  are  able  to 
advance  to  some  nearer  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  His  kingdom.  If  Jesus  was  indeed  sure  of 
Himself  from  the  first  as  the  Son  of  God, — if  He 
had  this  perfect  filial  consciousness  from  the 
beginning, — there  falls  away  every  ground  for 
assuming  that  His  views  fluctuated  and  varied 
regarding  this  kingdom  He  came  to  found,  or 
that  He  did  not  clearly  grasp  it  from  the  outset  in 
its  essential  nature,  laws,  and  conditions  of  success. 
The  Gospels  give  us  no  warrant  for  supposing  that 
such  fluctuation  took  place ;  the  only  point  which 
can  with  plausibility  be  raised  being  that  discussed 
below :  whether  from  the  first  He  apprehended  the 
necessity  of  His  death.  If  the  essential  feature  in 
His  kingdom  was  the  admission  of  men  through 

Sace  into  a  relation  of  sonship  akin  to  His  own, 
e  could  not  have  varied  in  His  conception  of  it,  of 
its  righteousness,  or  of  the  general  conditions  of 
entrance  into  it,  unless  His  own  self-consciousness 
had  varied.  A  second  weighty  result  we  reach  is, 
that  if  Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  Himself  as  Son 
of  God,  and  Founder  of  this  kingdom,  fiom  the 
first,  this  kingdom  in  His  view  could  not  have  been 
a  merely  future  thing,  but  must  have  been  con 
ceived  of  as  already  existing.  This,  again,  is  a 
point  on  which  much  discussion  has  been  raised : 
whether,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  has  only  an  eschatological 
significance  (thus  Kaftan,  Schmoller,  etc.),  or 
whether  it  denotes  an  already  existing  reality 
(Ritschl,  Wendt,  otc.).  The  true  view,  surely,  it 
thnt  it  is  not  either  exclusively.   It  both  has  a 
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present  being  npon  earth,  and  has  a  perfect, 

Slorified  form  in  eternity.  The  existence  of  the  king- 
om  as  a  present,  developing  reality  is  implied  in 
the  parables  of  growth  (mustard  seed,  leaven,  seed 
growing  secretly,  Mt  13,  Mk  4**) ;  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  it,  in  its  earthly  form,  as  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  (wheat  and  tares,  the  net  of  fishes, 
Mt  13) ;  in  the  description  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom  (Sermon  on  the  Mount)  which  is  to  be 
realized  in  the  ordinary  human  relations ;  as  well 
as  in  many  special  sayings  {e.g.  Mt  12",  Lk  16u 
17",  whether  '  within '  or  '  among '  makes  no  differ- 
ence). But,  apart  from  specific  declarations,  the 
truth  is  implied  in  the  simple  fact  that  Jesus  Him- 
self was  present  in  the  full  consciousness  of  His  Son- 
ship  ana  calling  to  be  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom, 
gathering  disciples  to  Himself  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  society.  We  have  formerly  observed  that  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  even  had  there  been  no  other, 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  already  present  in 
humanity.  In  Him  lay  the  vital  germ  of  that 
kingdom ;  He  was  the  bearer  and  representative 
of  its  principle  of  Sonship ;  in  Him  its  powers  and 
grace  were  made  manifest  (Mt  125*).  When,  as 
the  result  of  His  activity,  a  band  of  disciples  were 
drawn  around  Him,  the  members  of  which  were 
introduced  by  Him  into  a  new  fellowship  with  God, 
and  in  whose  hearts  the  principle  of  a  divine  rule 
was  manifestly  established,  it  was  more  than  ever 
evident  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  begun  on  earth. 

Still  endeavouring  to  keep  in  view  the  inward 
and  essential  nature  of  this  kingdom,  or  reign  of 
God  among  men,  which  Jesus  came  to  introduce, 
we  are  led  by  the  representations  of  the  Gospels  to 
foim  such  conceptions  of  it  as  the  following.  In 
what  is  said  under  these  heads,  the  connexion  of 
the  kingdom  with  its  Founder,  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  on  God,  man,  righteousness,  salvation,  will 
receive  further  illustration. 

(a)  The  kingdom  is  in  its  beginnings,  as  just 
stated,  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  of 
divine  rule  into  the  hearts  of  men,  through  the 
word  (Mt  131*);  the  truth  (Jn  18"),  the  Spirit  (Jn 
3s-*),  in  virtue  of  which,  changed  in  disposition 
(Mt  18*),  they  become  doers  of  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  heaven  (Mt  7"  etc).  It  is  therefore,  in 
its  principle,  something  inward,  vital,  invisible 
(Lk  17*,rf).  It  is  not  the  idea  of  Jesus,  however, 
that  this  kingdom  should  be  confined  solely  to  the 
inward  life.  It  is  rather  a  principle  working  from 
within  outwards  for  the  renewal  and  transfor- 
mation of  every  department  of  our  earthly 
existence  (marriage,  the  family,  the  state,  social 
life,  etc,  Mt  IS**,  Jn  21'",  Mt  22°  etc).  It  is 
thus  a  growing,  developing  thing—as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parables  (Mt  13).  The  kingdom  is 
not  fully  come  till  everything  in  human  fife,  and 
in  the  relations  of  man  in  society,  is  brought  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  (Mt  614  ; 
cf.  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  89,  Eng.  tr.).  While, 
however,  Jesus  gives  us  many  incidental  indications 
of  the  true  relation  of  His  kingdom  to  society,  it 
is  the  spiritual  or  directly  religious  and  ethical 
aspect  of  the  kingdom  which  alone  is  more  pro- 
minent in  His  teaching.  'The  whole  weight  is 
rested  on  the  inward  disposition,  on  the  new 
relation  to  God,  on  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit,  on 
the  new  righteousness  proceeding  from  that  life, 
on  the  new  bones  and  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Everything  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual, 
the  eternal.  We  read  nothing  in  Christ  of  the 
effects  of  His  religion  on  art,  on  culture,  on 
philosophy,  on  politics,  on  commerce,  on  education, 
on  science,  on  literature,  on  economical  or  social 
reform '  (Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  p. 
406).  So  also  with  the  apostles.  Yet  a  regenerat- 
ing spirit  has  gone  forth  from  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  in  all  these  departments. 


(6)  On  the  other  side,  the  kingdom  of  God  ii 
viewed  as  a  sphere  of  privilege  and  blessing  into 
which  the  disciple  is  admitted,  in  which  he  receives 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  attains  the  satisfaction 
of  his  spiritual  wants,  is  filled  with  righteousness, 
d  inherits  the  felicity  of  the  eternal  life  (Mt  5*"M 
i  19»  26M.«  Lk  4»,  Jn  e*7- «• «  10»  etc).  It  is 
the  summum  bonum  for  man — the  good  to  be  desired 
above  all  others,  and  for  which  everything  else 
should  be  sacrificed  (Mt  6s*  13**"*,  parables  of 
Treasure  and  Pearl  19",  Lk  10**,  Jn  17*  etc.).  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  thus  emphatically  with  Jesus, 
as  throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture,  a  kingdom  of 
grace,  the  message  of  it  'good  tidings'  (Mt  4s, 
Lk  2,0-u  4**).  Its  proclamation  is  a  gospel,  and 
it  brings  to  man  at  once  the  fullest  provision  for 
his  needs  as  a  sinner,  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
his  moral  life,  and  the  noblest  end  for  his  practical 
realization.  God's  royalty  in  His  kingdom  is 
shown  not  less  by  gift  than  by  rule ;  it  is  gracious, 
unstinted  giving  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  (Mt  T-u,  Jn  5"  6**-»  10"-  *  etc).  It  is  thus 
the  sphere  of '  salvation,'  though  this  term  (aurripla) 
is  still  seldom  used  (Lk  19*,  Jn  4*»;  cf.  Lk 
1**,  Mt  16*- «  19»,  Lk  1914,  Jn  3"""  5"  12"  etc). 
The  all-embracing  expression  for  its  good  is 
'eternal  life';  yet  in  tne  Synoptics  this  term  is 
always  applied  to  the  future  consummation  of  that 
good  (e.g.  Mk  10**),  whereas  in  Jn  it  is  used  also  to 
denote  the  present  possession  of  the  life  of  God  by 
believers  (Jn  6**).  Weudt  justly  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  Jn  this  is  done  only  in  occasional 
passages  (Die  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  p.  193),  and  the 
Synoptics  also  recognize  in  fact  the  present  re- 
ception and  enjoyment  by  believers  of  those 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  which  Jn  designates  by 
'  eternal  life '  (Mt  5*-™  etc.). 

(c)  The  kingdom  of  God  is  inseparably  associated 
with  character  in  its  members.  The  conditions  of 
entrance  into  it  are  repentance  and  faith  (Mk  lu, 
Lk  7°°  13*-  *  etc) ;  its  blessings  require  for  their 
reception  such  moral  dispositions  as  poverty  of 
spirit,  humility,  meekness,  and  lowliness  of  heart, 
spiritual  hungering  and  thirsting  (Mt  5*- *  11**- " 
18'-  *,  Jn  4"  6») ;  as  a  kingdom  of  the  truth,  those 
only  that  are  of  the  truth  (Jn  18"),  of  an  honest 
and  good  heart  (Lk  8"),  will  receive  it ;  to  know 
its  doctrine,  there  must  be  a  willingness  to  do  the 
will  of  God  ( Jn  7") ;  a  desire  for  the  honour  of 
men  is  fatal  to  seeking  the  honour  that  comes 
from  God  (Jn  5M).  These  states  of  mind  are  not 
the  product  of  nature,  but  the  result  of  a  new 
spiritual  birth  ( Jn  3'-  •).  Within  the  kingdom,  the 
rule  of  God  takes  the  form  of  the  realization  of  a 
new  and  spiritual  righteousness  in  the  hearts  of 
the  members,  and  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  the  world.  This  righteousness  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  6**),  and  * 
great  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  relates  to  it 
(notably  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount).  It  is  at  once 
part  of  the  blessing  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  5s),  and 
a  moral  task  set  before  the  members  for  their 
accomplishment  (Mt  Sa~M  7°).  Its  norm  is  the 
perfection  of  the  Father  Himself  (Mt  6**) — the 
absolutely  Good  One  (Mk  10").  Like  everything 
else  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  the  product  of  a 
divinely  given  life,  and  develops  from  within  out- 
wards, from  heart  to  conduct,  as  a  good  tiee 
brings  forth  fruit  (Mt  7").  It  differs  from  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
motive  and  in  aim,  —  being  spontaneous,  where 
theirs  was  formal  and  mechanical ;  spiritual,  where 
theirs  had  regard  only  to  the  letter  of  the  precept ; 
done  with  a  sole  respect  to  God,  where  theirs  was 
man-pleasing  (Mt  6"-6u).  Its  supreme  principle  is 
love  (Mt  71*,  Mk  12*-*4).  In  relation  to  God,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  spirit  of  dependence,  and  trust 
in  His  fatherly  providence,  which  relieves  from 
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earthly  care  (Mt  e*-*4  7*"u) ;  in  its  estimate  of 
goods,  it  sets  supreme  store  on  the  kingdom  and  its 
righteousness,  and  seeks  these  beyond  all  material 
blessings  (Mt  *"-*») ;  in  its  relation  to  man,  it 
■hows  itself  in  mercy,  forbearance,  forgiveness  of 
ini  lries,  active  beneficence,  and  in  the  bright 
shining  of  a  holy  example  (Mt  6*-  *-*  7U);  Its 
standards  of  judgment  are  the  direct  inversion  of 
most  of  those  which  prevail  in  the  world.  It 
inverts,  e.g.,  the  world's  standards  of  blessedness  in 
calling  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourning,  the  meek, 
the  persecuted,  etc.,  blessed  (Mt  5*-u ;  cf.  Mai  3"); 
the  world's  standards  of  greatness  in  pronouncing 
that  true  greatness  lies  in  humility  and  service 
(Mt  18»-  \  Mk  10",  Jn  13"- u) ;  the  world's  standards 
of  wisdom  in  pronouncing  the  typical  wise  man  of 
the  world  a  fool  (Lk  12"*) ;  the  world's  standards 
of  the  chief  good  in  making  that  consist  in  the 
kingdom  and  its  righteousness  (Mt  6"),  eta  Yet, 
in  His  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  the  king- 
dom, Jesus  declares  that  He  is  not  introducing 
anything  absolutely  new,  but  only  unfolding  the 
deepest  spirit  and  teaching  of  law  and  prophets 
(Mt  5"- 18  22*-»). 

(d)  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  kingdom, 
as  just  described,  that  it  is  a  kingdom  entirely 
spiritual  and  unworldly  in  its  nature  ( Jn  18**,  cf . 
Mk  10°-  •) — supernatural  and  heavenly  in  its  origin, 
powers,  blessings,  aims,  and  ends, — a  Kingdom  tree 
alike  from  national  and  ceremonial  limitations, 
working  by  its  own  laws,  and  destined  in  the  end 
to  embrace  all  peoples.  There  is  thus  given  us  from 
another  side  what  we  saw  to  lie  already  in  the 
Lord's  designation  of  Himself  as  '  Son  of  Man ' — 
the  universality  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus 
already  hints  at  this  in  Mt  8"  *  They  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,'  etc. ;  it  is  implied  in  His 
parables  (Mt  13  'the  field  is  the  world,'  v.*»j 
parable  of  Mustard  Seed,  etc.);  is  declared  else- 
where (Mt  21" '  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken 
from  yon,'  etc ) ;  and  is  announced  in  several  sayings 
of  Jn  {e.g.  Jn  12**  *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me,'  etc. ).  It  comes  out  distinctly  in  the 
commission  after  the  resurrection  (Mt  28",  Mk  16u). 
It  must  also  have  been  given  to  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  from  the  first  by  the  prophecy  in  Dn 
(2**- u  71*- Equally  clear  is  it  from  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  to  mere  ceremonial  observances  (Mt  151-™), 
and  the  critical,  discretionary  position  He  assumed 
to  the  whole  Mosaic  Law  (e.g.  the  Sabbath,  Mk 
2**;  marriage,  Mt  19*"*),  that,  while  Himself 
observing  the  ordinances  of  His  nation,  He  did 
not  bind  these  on  the  members  of  His  kingdom, 
but  claimed  the  right  as  Son  of  Man — i.e.  the 
Messiah — to  alter,  change,  and  abrogate  them. 
His  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  He  lays  down  in 
the  principle  that  He  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  (Mt  6").  But  this  fulfilment  was  of  a  nature 
which  meant  in  part  destruction.  His  aim  through- 
out was  to  judge  the  details  of  the  law  by  reference 
to  its  underlying  principle,  and  to  the  highest 
needs  of  men  (Mk  2"), — to  go  back  at  every  point 
clearly  from  commands  to  principles,  from  outward 
conduct  to  dispositions  of  the  heart,  from  forms  of 
worship  to  spirit  of  worship — and  this  led  to  the 
dropping  away  of  everything  that  was  of  mere 
provisional  or  temporary  value.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  accordingly,  and  in  all  the  Gospels, 
the  whole  stress  is  laid  on  the  spiritual,  the 
ethical,  the  eternal,  and  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  ceremonial  law  at  all  Nay,  in  the  two 
similitudes  of  the  Patch  on  the  Old  Garment,  and 
the  New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles  (Mt  91*- "),  Jesus 
indicates  in  the  clearest  way  His  consciousness 
that  His  kingdom  was  something  radically  new, 
and  not  simply  a  reformed  and  purified  Judaism, 
and  that  the  jld  forms  were  utterly  inadequate  to 


contain  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion — that  the 
latter  would  indeed  burst  and  rend  them,  if  it 
were  put  into  them. 

(«)  The  kingdom  thus  introduced  into  time  and 
history  has  two  stadia — an  earthly  and  an  eternal. 
The  consideration  of  this  point  involves,  finally, 
some  investigations  to  which  we  proceed. 

(a)  A  question  of  much  importance  here  is  as  to 
the  connexion  which  Jesus  conceived  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  founding  of  His  kingdom  and  His  death. 
The  question  is  twofold :  whether  from  the  be- 
ginning of  His  ministry  He  clearly  recognized  the 
necessity  of  His  death  ;  and,  if  He  did,  or  even  if 
this  knowledge  came  later,  what  significance  He 
attributed  to  His  death  for  the  founding  of  His 
kingdom  ?  The  first  point  is  not  to  be  settled  on 
a  priori  grounds,  but  from  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  history.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt, 
from  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  Jesus 
did,  from  the  commencement  of  His  Messianio 
career,  recognize  the  fate  in  store  for  Him — whether 
the  precise  mode  of  His  death  is  another  question 
(but  cf.  Jn  314- ").  It  is  true  that  it  was  not  till 
after  the  memorable  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi 
that  Jesus  began  to  speak  plainly  to  His  disciples 
of  His  approaching  sufferings  and  death  (Mt  16u 
etc.],  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  His  own  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  the  clearness, 
fulness,  and  decision  with  which  He  then  an- 
nounces His  death  and  resurrection,  that  these 
topics  had  long  occupied  His  own  thoughts,  and 
were  already  settled  convictions  in  His  mind.  But 
we  are  not  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  It  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  one  who  from  the  outset  grasped  so  clearly 
the  essential  nature  of  His  kingdom  in  its  contrast 
with  the  world,  who  had  rejected  the  temptations 
to  give  it  another  shape  (Mt  41'11),  who  predicted 
so  accurately  in  His  parables  the  stadia  of  its 
development  in  history  (Mt  13),  who  forewarned 
His  disciples  of  the  certain  persecutions  which 
awaited  them  for  His  sake  (Mt  510-u  101*-"),  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  inevitable  collision 
which  must  occur  between  Himself  and  the  Jewish 
authorities,  and  which  He  must  have  foreseen 
could  not  but  issue  in  His  death.  That  He  did 
anticipate  it  is  expressly  implied  in  His  saying, 
'The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,'  etc.  (Mt 
10**),  and  in  His  allusion  to  the  bridegroom  being 
taken  away  from  them  (Mt  9").  More  definitely, 
Jesus  had  deeply  studied  the  prophecies,  and  in 
the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry  announced 
that  those  relating  to  the  Servant  of  J"  in  Is 
were  fulfilled  in  Himself  (Lk  4").  But  He  could 
not  be  unaware  of  what  was  written  of  the  death 
of  this  Servant  in  Is  63 ;  and  the  recorde  d  greeting 
of  the  Baptist,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,'  etc 
(Jn  1**),  would  recall  that  passage.  There  are 
other  sayings  in  Jn — those  to  Nicodemus  ( Jn  31*-  •*), 
and  especially  the  enigmatic  utterances  about  giv- 
ing His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  (Jn  8"-*)— 
which  point  in  the  same  direction.  But  if  Jesus 
foresaw  His  death,  it  was  impossible  that  He 
should  not  have  regarded  His  temporary  sub- 
mission to  it  as  in  some  way  necessary  for  the 
ends  of  His  kingdom — for,  that  His  subjection  to 
death  was,  and  could  be,  only  temporary,  He 
never,  in  the  strength  of  His  Messianic  conscious- 
ness, doubted.  His  announcement  of  His  death 
is  always  conjoined  with  the  declaration  of  His 
rising  again  (Mt  16a  20"  etc.) ;  and  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross  never  clouds  for  a  moment  His  assur- 
ance of  His  final  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the 
world  (Mt  7"  10"  13«  16",  Xk  12*  etc).  If, 
accordingly,  we  ask,  What  was  the  significance 
which  Jesus  attached  to  His  death  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  t  we  art 
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driven,  by  the  passages  already  cited,  to  see  in 
it  more  than  the  mere,  illustration  of  a  general 
law  of  sacrifioe  (Jn  12**-"),  or  a  proof  of  fidelity 
in  His  vocation.  We  must  take  an  incidental 
Baying  like  Mk  10"  '  For  even  the  Son  of  Man 
came  ...  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,' 
not  as  if  it  stood  alone,  but  with  the  depth  and 
seriousness  of  meaning  supplied  by  a  context  of 
similar  utterances.  The  great  passage  on  the 
expiatory  sufferings  of  the  Servant  of  J"  (Is  53) 
must  probably  be  our  clue  here  also.  We  recall 
the  word  of  the  Baptist,  '  The  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (Jn  V) ;  the 
saying  in  which  His  death  is  connected  with  salva- 
tion in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  ('as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent,'  etc.,  Jn  3M ;  for  though  the 
lifting  up '  is  a  term  of  exaltation,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  associate  it  with  His  death) ;  the  '  giving 
his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world '  in  Jn  6n ;  but, 
above  all,  the  solemn  and  explicit  words  at  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  *  My  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  is  shed  for  many  unto  the  remission 
of  sins'  (Mt  26* ;  cf.  Mk  14*  Lk  22*>,  1  Co  11»). 
In  keeping  with  this  connexion  of  His  death  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  with  the  remission  of 
sins,  we  are  told  how,  after  the  resurrection,  the 
disciples  were  enjoined  to  make  this  a  fundamental 
article  of  their  preaching  (Lk  24").  The  death  of 
Jesus,  followed  by  His  rising  again,  was  evidently, 
in  the  Lord's  own  view,  a  decisive  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  His  kingdom,  and  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  world ;  and  not  till  that  event  had 
taken  place,  and  the  spirit  had  been  given  as  the 
sequel  to  it,  had  the  kingdom  been  fully  consti- 
tuted (Lk24«,  Ac  1"2»). 
V  (0)  It  remains  that  we  glance  at  the  eschatological 
declaration*  of  Jesus  respecting  His  kingdom,  for 
that  its  earthly  phase  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
heavenly,  in  which  the  separation  of  good  and 
bad  shall  be  finally  effected,  and  the  ripened  re- 
sults of  its  long  development  shall  be  garnered  up 
under  new  and  glorious  conditions,  is  a  constant 
element  in  His  teaching  (Mt  13*-*  19»»  22a-"> 
25**-  *  Jn  141-  >  17*  etc.).  This  higher  and  eternal 
state,  described  as  'the  regeneration'  (raXi-rycr- 
tela),  or  '  the  resurrection '  [ut  supra),  is  introduced 


by  the  coming  (rapovrla)  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
glory,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  judg- 
ment which  takes  account  of  the  conduct  alike  of 


the  professed  members  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
the  nations  of  mankind  (Mt  24,  Jn  5»-»  Mt  7"-° 
26,  etc.).  The  principles  on  which  this  judgment 
proceeds  are  essential  character,  with  its  fruits  in 
word  and  deed ;  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  in 
duty ;  watchfulness ;  boldness  in  confessing  Christ, 
or  sin  in  denying  Him ;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
love,  etc  The  separation  which  the  judgment 
effects  is,  so  far  as  appears,  final  (Mt  13***  25" 
etc.).  In  thus  carrying  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  future  life,  and  connecting  it  with 
His  personal  return,  Jesus  goes  entirely  beyond 
OT  limits;  though  there  also  the  doctrines  of  a 
future  life  in  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  God,  and 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  in  process  of 
formation  (Ps  17u  49"- »  73"-*  Is  25"  26u,  Hos  6« 
13",  Dn  12*  etc).  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  a  cardinal  one  with  the  Pharisees;  but 
it  had  its  deep  roots  in  the  OT  doctrines  of  man, 
of  God,  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  salvation  (Mt 
22**"**),  and,  as  connected  by  Jesus  with  the  re- 
demption and  new  life  of  His  kingdom,  is  an 
essential  part  of  His  religion.  The  question, 
nevertheless,  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  now  far 
the  undoubtedly  largely  symbolical  and  figurative 
character  of  these  discourses  of  Jesus  on  the  last 
things  entitles  us  to  rely  on  them  as  real  repre- 
sentations of  the  future  ?  They  assuredly  do  not 
give  us  a  scientific,  or  perfectly  objective,  know- 


ledge of  the  nature,  the  course,  and  relative  order  of 
these  events,  such  as  we  can  turn  with  precision 
into  a  theological  system.  Yet  they  are  too  defi- 
nite and  circumstantial  to  permit  of  our  supposing 
that  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  they  were  mere 
figures,  or  were  not  intended  to  convey  to  us  some 
real  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
This  question  presses  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Parousia.  Did  Jesus,  e.g.,  anticipate  for  His 
kingdom  a  long  period  of  development  in  the 
world  before  the  end  came ;  or  was  His  Parcusia 
regarded  by  Himself  as  immediate,  or,  at  least, 
as  not  long  to  be  delayed  ?  Mt  24",  with  certain 
other  passages  (Mt  10s*  16"),  might  seem  to  teach 
the  latter,  and  we  know  that  the  times  and  the 
seasons  were  not  within  the  human  knowledge  of 
the  Son  (Mk  13",  Ac  1') ;  but  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  will  lead  us 
to  modify  this  first  impression.  We  cannot  mis- 
take that  the  picture  of  the  kingdom  given  us  in 
the  parables  is  that  of  a  slowly  developing  reality, 
bound  to  a  law  of  rhythm — '  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear'  (Mk  4") 
— with  the  world  and  humanity  as  its  sphere  of 
manifestation,  and  good  and  evil  growing  side  by 
side  in  it  till  both  are  fully  ripe  (Mt  13) ;  ana 
other  passages  suggest  the  like  idea  of  a  prolonged 
world-development,  and  a  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
among  all  nations  before  the  end  come  (Mt  8"  21* 
244-",  Lk  1911-"-18;  cf.  also  the  post-resurrection 
commissions,  Mt  28u-w,  Mk  16u  etc.).  Against 
these  numerous  indications  the  ei$iun  of  Mt  24" 
(which  may  be  variously  accounted  for)  cannot 
be  allowed  to  tell ;  especially  as  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  in  the  discourse  itself  of  a  nearer 
and  a  remoter  horizon  ('these  things,'  'that  day 
and  hour,'  w.*4-*8).  The  truth  would  seem  to  be 
that  Jesus  does  not  always  speak  of  His  Parousia 
(any  more  than  of  His  kingdom)  in  the  same  sense; 
that  it  is  to  Him  rather  a  process  in  whiuh  many 
elements  flow  together  into  a  single  image,  than 
a  single  definite  event,  always  looked  at  in  the 
same  light.  Thus  he  says  to  the  high  priest,  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  prophecy  in  Dn,  '  Hence- 
forth,' that  is,  from  this  time  on,  '  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven'  (Mt  26M). 
He  came  in  His  resurrection ;  in  the  mission  of 
the  Comforter;  in  the  power  and  spread  of  His 
kingdom,  especially  after  the  removal  of  the  limita- 
tions created  by  the  existing  Jewishpolity  (which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Mt  16s*);  He  cornea 
in  every  great  day  of  the  Lord  in  the  history  of 
His  Church  ;  He  will  yet  come  more  conspicuously 
in  the  events  of  the  future ;  and,  last  of  all,  He 
will  personally  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  The  kingdom  advances  to  its  goal,  not 
peacefully  or  suddenly,  but  by  a  succession  of 
great  crises  (Mt  24),  and  each  of  these  is  in  a 
sense  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (cf.  Reuss* 
ffist.  of  Christ.  Theol.  i.  pp.  217,  218 ;  Bruce's 
Kingdom  of  God,  ch.  12 ;  Christian  View  of  God 
and  the  World,  p.  384). 

7.  One  topic  more,  of  considerable  importance,  we 
must  allude  to  before  leaving  this  part  of  our 
subject.  It  is  the  much  canvassed  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
that  of  the  Church.  If  our  previous  exposition  is 
correct,  these  ideas  are  not  quite  identical,  as  they 
have  frequently  been  taken  to  be.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  a  wider  conception  than  that  of  the  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  ideas  do  not  stand  so  far 
apart  as  they  are  sometimes  represented.  In  some 
cases,  e.g.  in  Mt  16"- the  phrase  '  kingdom  of 
heaven'  is  practically  synonymous  with  the 
Church.  The  Church  is,  as  a  society,  the  visible 
expression  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world ;  is  indeed 
the  only  society  which  does  formally  profess  (very 
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imperfectly  often)  to  represent  it.  Yet  the  Church 
is  not  the  outward  embodiment  of  this  kingdom  in 
all  its  aspects,  but  only  in  its  directly  religious 
and  ethical,  i.e.  in  its  purely  spiritual,  aspect. 
The  direct  business  of  the  Church,  e.g.,  is  not  to 
take  to  do  with  art,  science,  politics,  literature, 
etc.,  but  to  bear  witness  for  God  and  His  truth  to 
men,  to  preach  and  spread  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom, to  maintain  God's  worship,  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  to  provide  for  the  self -edification  and 
religious  fellowship  of  believers  (cf.  Christian  View 
of  God  and  the  World,  pp.  409,  410).  That  Jesus 
contemplated  the  union  of  the  members  of  His 
kingdom  into  such  a  visible  society— or  Church — 
is  evident  from  direct  statements,  as  in  Mt  1618 
J'  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ') ;  from  the 
institution  of  the  apoetolate  (Mt  101'*) ;  from  the 
instructions  about  baptism  (Mt  28,a-  *>) ;  from 
the  rules  of  discipline  He  lays  down  (Mt  18""18), 
etc. :  while  the  important  functions  which  He 
intrusts  to  this  society  are  seen  from  the  terms  in 
which  He  speaks  of  it ;  the  promises  He  gives  to 
it  (Mt  la18-"  18") ;  the  authority  He  confers  upon 
it  (Mt  16"  18u,  Jn  20") ;  the  sacraments  He  leaves 
with  it ;  and  the  assurances  of  His  perpetual  pre- 
sence, which  are  among  His  last  words  to  it  (Mt 
28**).  In  Jn  the  deeper  root  of  the  Church  idea  is 
manifest  in  the  conception  of  the  living  union  of 
the  branches  with  the  vine  (Jn  IS1"7). 

III.  The  Teaching  of  the  Epistles  and 
other  Books  of  NT  on  the  Kingdom  of 
God. — In  passing  from  the  Gospels,  and  especially 
the  Synoptics,  to  the  remaining  writings  of  NT, 
we  are  sensible  at  once  of  a  great  difference  in  the 
use  made  of  this  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  no  longer  the  central  and  all-comprehending 
notion  which  it  was  in  the  popular  teaching  of 
Jesus,  but  sinks  comparatively  into  the  back- 
ground, where  it  does  not  altogether  disappear, 
and  is  employed,  so  far  as  retained,  in  an  almost 
exclusively  eschatological  sense.  The  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  community.  It  was  no  longer  the 
Jesus  of  the  earthly  ministry,  but  the  Risen  Lord, 
that  was  the  centre  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Christian  believers.  The  Christ  had  died,  had 
risen  again,  was  exalted  to  heaven,  had  poured 
out  the  Spirit,  was  expected  speedily  to  return  to 
judgment ;  and  interest  was  concentrated  on  the 
meaning  and  bearings  of  these  great  facts  on 
salvation.  The  gospel  had  passed  over  from  Jews 
to  Gentiles,  and  Churches  were  everywhere  being 
formed  and  organized.  Under  these  changed  con- 
ditions it  was  inevitable  also  that  nomenclature 
should  change,  and  that  the  higher  stage  on  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  entered  in  history  should 
evolve  a  speech,  and  forms  of  conception  for  itself, 
adapted  to  its  new  wants.  Ana  this  is  what 
actually  happened.  Instead  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
now  Christ  Himself  who  is  the  centre  of  preach- 
ing ;  in  speaking  to  Gentiles,  His  work,  the  bless- 
ings of  His  salvation,  the  nature  and  fruits  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  hopes  connected  with 
His  appearing,  are  naturally  dwelt  on  without 
reference  to  the  theocratic  conception  ;  as  respects 
the  earthly  form,  the  idea  of  the  Church  necessarily 
displaces  every  other.  The  one  sphere  which  these 
altered  conditions  did  not  touch  was  the  eschato- 
logical, and  here  accordingly  we  find  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom,  as  one  among  other  forms  of  con- 
ception, retained. 

The  phenomenon  which  here  confronts  us  has,  of 
course,  struck  every  careful  student  of  the  NT. 
Harnack  notices  it  in  his  Dogmengachichte :  '  It 
is  not  wonderful,'  he  says,  'that  in  the  oldest 
Christian  preaching  "Jesus  Christ"  meets  us  as 
frequently  as,  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself'  (i.  p.  70;  cf.  I'tsehl,  Rechtferti- 


gung,  iL  p.  293  ff.;  Kaftan,  Dot  Wesen,  p.  229, 
etc.).  In  Ac  there  are  a  few  references  which 
show  that  '  the  kingdom '  of  God '  was  still  the 
genera]  formula  for  the  substance  of  Christian 
preaching  (8"  14"  19«  20»  28»-n).  But  in  the 
Epistles  the  term  recedes  decidedly  into  the  back- 
ground, and,  as  just  stated,  is  generally  used  in  an 
eschatological  sense.  1  P  does  not  use  the  expres- 
sion :  Ja  only  once  (/tao-tXefo  alone,  Ja  2s).  The 
Pauline  theofogy  is  developed  from  its  own  basis, 
without  any  systematic  attempt  to  fit  it  to  this  con- 
ception. Ill  He  it  is  other  ideas  that  rule.  The 
term  '  kingdom '  occurs  only  once,  with  a  future 
reference  (12s*).  In  the  Johannine  writings,  the 
only  occurrences  are  in  two  places  in  the  Gospel, 
and  denote  (on  Christ's  lips)  the  present  spiritual 
kingdom  (3*-*  18* — in  the  latter  passage  'my 
kingdom ').  Generally,  in  this  Gospel,  as  in  the 
Epistles,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  recedes  behind 
that  of  '  life.'  The  case  of  Bev  requires  considera- 
tion by  itself.  Here,  clearly,  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom is  a  governing  one.  Believers  are  made  a 
kingdom  unto  God,  and  have  the  hope  of  reigning 
with  Christ  (1«  3"1  5'°) ;  the  Lamb  is  "Lord  ol 
lords,  and  King  of  kings'  (17"  19",  cf.  1»);  and 
the  climax  of  His  conflict  with  His  enemies  is  that 
'  the  kingdom  of  the  world  .is  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever ' (ll1*-17).  The  peculiarity  in  the 
apocalyptic  representation,  however,  is  the  inter- 
polation before  the  general  judgment  of  1000  years' 
reign  of  Christ  with  His  saints  on  earth,  following 
upon  a  binding  of  Satan,  and  a  first  resurrection 
(201'8).  The  picture  stands  alone  in  NT,  though 
the  idea  involved  in  it — that  of  a  'pre-eminent 
blossoming  time'  for  the  Church  before  the  final 
consummation — '  a  time  in  which  the  Church  shall ' 
celebrate  her  Sabbath  eve, — the  eve  before  the 
Sabbath'  (Martensen) — stands  in  no  contradiction 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  in  every  way  prob- 
able, and  is  not  unfamiliar  to  OT  prophecy  (Is  11' 
35,  etc). 

At  first  sight  the  contrast  between  the  apostolic 
gospel  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics, 
as  respects  the  use  made  of  this  idea  of  the  king- 
dom, is  sufficiently  marked ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  subject  a  little  more  carefully — looking  rather 
to  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  than  to  the  language 
employed — a  substantial  harmony  is  apparent.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  notices  in  the  Ao  above  cited, 
and  from  the  incidental  references,  that  'the 
kingdom  of  God '  was  still  a  recognized  formula  to 
cover  all  the  contents  of  Christian  preaching ; 
though,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  it  had  no 
longer  the  same  prominence  as  at  an  earlier  period ; 
and,  while  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to  limit 
this  title  to  the  kingdom  of  the  future,  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  Parousia  {e.g.  2  Th  1',  2  Ti  4>- », 
where  trupivtia),  there  are  still  a  few  cases  which 
show  that  it  was  also  applied  to  the  present  ex- 
perience and  state  of  privilege  of  Christians. 
Such,  e.g.,  are  Bo  1417,  where  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  declared  to  consist,  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but 
in  '  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ' ;  and  Col  lu,  where  believers  are  spoken 
of  as  already  'translated'  into  'the  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  his  love.'  Apart,  however,  from  the 
mere  use  of  the  term, — which  is  a  secondary  matter, 
— we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  everything  that  Christ 
meant  by  the  present  being  of  His  kingdom  is  fully 
recognized  and  insisted  on  by  the  apostolic  writers ; 
Christ  Himself  is  'the  Lord'  [&  Ktfjxot);  He  is 
exalted  to  the  place  of  universal  dominion  at  God's 
right  hand  (Ac  &*■»>,  1  Co  15*- »,  Eph  Vha,  Ph  2»"u, 
He  V  2»,  Ja  21,  1  P  3ffl  etc.) ;  the  kingdom  is  that 
of  God  and  of  Christ  (Eph  5»,  Col  1") ;  He  exer- 
cises, therefore,  a  present  unlimited  sway  in  and 
over  His  people,  and  over  all  things  for  their  sake 
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(Eph  V).  Believers,  again,  are  '  sons  of  God ' ; 
are,  'ike  Isr.,  '  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  a  people  of  God's  own  possession,' 
called  '  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,' 
'  a  people  of  God '  (1  P  2*- 10) ;  they  are  renewed  and 
dwelt  in  by  His  Spirit,  which  gives  them  the 
victory  over  sin  in  their  members  (Ro  7*  S1"*) ; 
grace  '  reigns '  in  them  (Ro  6M  6"-  u) ; — in  short, 
everything  that  can  constitute  a  present  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  is  acknowledged  as  existing  in 
their  case.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  contrast 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  in  the  advance 
to  a  higher,  richer  conception  of  the  spiritual 
life  than  was  possible  at  an  elementary  stage  of 
instruction. 

As  respects  the  peculiarities  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  add  much  to  what  has  been  said. 
The  kingdom,  in  the  apostle's  view,  as  in  Christ's 
own  teaching,  is  connected  with  'a  redemption 
(droXfr-Miw-ii)  through  his  blood,'  and  with  forgive- 
ness of  sins  (Col  1",  cf.  Eph  l7).    In  its  form  of 

flory  it  awaits  the  appearing  of  Christ  (2  Th  l*"1*. 
Ti  41-  *).  But  as  in  Rev  we  have  the  millennial 
doctrine,  so  in  St.  Paul  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  the  man  of  sin  and  of  the 
apostasy  prior  to  the  advent  (2  Th  2»-M,  cf.  Mt 
24i1.1i).  ft  is  still  a  moot  question  how  far  this 
doctrine  is  moulded  upon  current  representations 
of  Antichrist,  and  how  far  it  is  original  (cf.  refer- 
ences in  Stanton's  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah, 
p.  310).  In  St.  John's  Epistles  the  idea  is  more 
generalized  (Un  2"- "  4*) ;  while  in  the  Apocalypse 
it  assumes  the  threefold  form  of  the  Beast,  the 
False  Prophet,  and  the  Woman  (Rev  13.  17). 
Finally,  St.  Paul  alone  gives  us  the  sublime  idea 
of  an  ultimate  rendering  up  of  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  by  the  Son  to  the  Father, '  that  God  may 
be  all  in  afl  '  (1  Co  15»). 

It  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss 
the  various  shapes  which  this  great  scriptural  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  assumed  in  its 
course  down  the  ages.  The  chief  are  the  Patristic 
Chiliastic  idea ;  the  Medieval  or  Catholic  idea 
(as  in  Augustine,  who,  however,  has  glimpses  of 
a  wider  truth  in  his  City  of  God) ;  the  Refor- 
mation idea,  which  still  identifies  tie  kingdom 
too  exclusively  with  the  Church ;  and  the 
various  modern  forms  of  conception  in  the  Church 
and  schools  from  Kant  downwards.  A  great  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  study  of  this  notion  by 
the  later  Ritscnlian  theologians,  who  have  done 
much  to  restore  it  to  its  just  importance.  It  must 
however,  always  remain  doubtful — and  the  diversi- 
ties in  the  apostolic  teaching  give  additional  force 
to  the  doubt— how  far  this  single  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  fitted  to  serve  as  the  principle  of  an 
exhaustive  system  of  theology.  Its  proper  place 
would  seem  to  be  within  the  system  as  denning  the 
end  in  the  light  of  which  God's  whole  purpose  in 
Christ  is  to  be  read  ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  fitted  to 
render  essential  service  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
dogmatic  theology  and  Christian  ethics  —  two 
departments  which  have  hitherto  stood  too  far 
apart.  It  does  this  service  by  introducing  the 
idea  of  an  end  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  aim — 
in  Betting  before  the  individual  as  his  life-task 
the  realization  of  that  kingdom  of  God  which  is 
God's  own  end  in  creation  and  redemption.  The 
social  tendencies  of  our  age  give  this  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  a  special  value  for  our  own  time ; 
and  we  may  expect  that  its  importance  will  be 
increasingly  recognized, — on  the  one  hand,  in  its 
ennobling  effect  on  the  conception  of  Christian 
work,  and  the  higher  spirit  of  unity  it  tends  to 
engender  in  those  engaged  in  it ;  and,  on  the  other, 
in  broadening  the  conception  of  Christian  duty  as 
embracing  the  obligation  to  labour  for  the  suprem- 


acy of  God's  will  in  all  the  departments  of  private, 
social,  and  public  life.  It  may  be  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  resuscitation  of  this  idea  of  Jesus 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  apostolic  age  threw 
somewhat  into  the  background;  and  that  new 
applications  and  triumphs  await  it  in  the  com- 
plexities of  our  modern  social  life,  which  even 
inspired  men  of  the  first  generation  could  not 
reasonably  foresee. 

Litbraturh. — Biblical  Theologies  of  Old  and  New  T*st*.: 
Oehler,  DiUniunn,  SchulU,  Riehm,  Reuse,  Weiss,  etc.;  Wendt, 
Die  Lehre  Jeeu ;  Hitachi,  HeeJU.  und  Ver.  ii.  Hi. ;  Schmoller, 
Die  Lehre  torn  Iteiche  Gottes  0891);  tanl  on  wni  subject 

S891) ;  Kdetlin  in  SK  (1882;;  Candlish,  The  Kingdom  of  God ; 
nice.  The  Kingdom  of  God  ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  Christian 
Messiah ;  Dalman,  Worts  Jesu.  J.  ()RJL 

KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. — See  Israel  (Kingdom 
of). 

KINGDOM  OF  JTJDAH. — See  J  CD  ah  (Kingdom 
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Literature. 

1.  Title,  Scope,  and  Place  in  Canon.— The 
title  in  A  V,  RV  is  '  The  first  (second)  Book  of  the 
Kings.'  Heb.  (a)  k  d-sSo  'Kings  L  II.*;  LXX 
BA2IAEIGN  T  (A).  The  use  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  English  Version,  'the  Kings,'  is  therefore 
unwarranted.  The  narrative  of  Kings,  like  those 
of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  is  continuous,  and  the 
division  into  two  books  is  clearly  a  later  device, 
and  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  original  editor. 

The  division  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Kings  into  two  books  is 
not  found  in  the  MSS  or  in  the  early  printed  editions.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bible  of  Daniel  Bomberg,  published 
at  Venice  1516-17,  where  an  asterisk  between  1 K  32**  and  SKI' 
call*  attention  to  a  note  in  the  margin :— TOW  D'S'nro  }«S 
<JT31  *'3ta  leys.  'Here  the  non-Jews  (<.«.  Christians)  begin 
the  fourth  Book  of  Kings.'  A  similar  note  Is  found  between 
1  and  2  8.  Cf.  Oinsburg,  Intnd.  to  the  Maesoretieo-eritieal 
Edit,  of  the  Heb.  Bible,  pp.  45,  930 1.  Thus  the  division  in  MT 
seems  to  have  been  an  innovation  from  LXX,  Vulg.  While  in 
LXX  no  known  MS  presents  an  undivided  text  of  1.  2  K,  S.  4  K, 
1.  2  Ch,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  B  the  first  verse  of  each 
second  book  appears  also  at  the  close  of  each  first  book  respec- 
tively—a fact  which  shows  that  the  divider  of  th*  book*  was 
desirous  of  indicating  the  inner  connexion  existing  between  the 
first  and  second  divisions  in  each  case.  Cf.  the  manner  In  which 
in  MT  Ear  l1*  (to  SjTl)  repeats  2  Ch  S8«- «,  of  which  it  origin- 
ally formed  the  unbroken  continuation. 

Kings  takes  up  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  at  the  point  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
narrative  of  Samuel,  viz.  the  last  days  of  David's 
reign,  and  the  appointment  of  Solomon  as  his 
successor.  Passing  from  Solomon  to  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  kingdom,  the  editor  from  this  point  gives  a 
parallel  nistory  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  The  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom 
having  been  recorded  (2  K  17),  the  narrative  con- 
tinues with  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
southern  kingdom  until  its  destruction  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar and  the  final  deportation  of  the 
Judteans  to  Babylon,  B.C.  686.  The  concluding 
section  of  the  work  carries  the  history  down  to  the 
release  of  king  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  (B.C.  061),  under  Evil- 
Merodach,  the  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 

Kings  belongs  to  the  second  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon— the  Nibhftm  (o<ioa})  or  Pro- 
phets. In  this  division  the  book  forms,  with  J  oshua. 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  the  earlier  section,  styled 
Nebht'im  rishSntm  (D'Mn  crs'aAthe  Former  Pro- 
phets, as  distinct  from  the  Latter  Prophe 
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Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  minor  prophets. 
The  justification  of  this  nomenclature  as  it  applies 
to  Kings  is  to  be  gathered  from  consideration  of 
the  purpose  which  the  writer  of  the  book  appears 
to  have  had  in  view. 

2.  PURPOSE. — Kings  may  accurately  be  described 
as  a  history  of  the  period  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel 
and  Judah ;  and  indeed,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sources  employed  for  the  composition 
of  the  work,  takes  first  rank  among  the  historical 
documents  of  the  OT.  But  the  mere  compilation 
of  a  history  is  not  the  sole,  or  main,  purpose  of  the 
writer.  This  may  rather  be  characterized  as 
religious  and  admonitory.  History  is  employed  as 
the  vehicle  of  certain  special  religious  lessons, 
drawn  from  the  past,  which  the  writer  desires  to 
inculcate  upon  his  own  age,  and  upon  future 
generations.  Thus  an  exhaustive  employment  of 
the  historical  sources  which  lay  at  his  disposal  is 
no  part  of  his  plan.  So  far  from  claiming  to  have 
utilized  to  the  full  his  sources  of  information,  he 
definitely  and  repeatedly  refers  to  them  as  con- 
taining further  details  of  fact  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  curious  (I  ll41  14u- "  al.  See 
below).  His  special  purpose  is  consistent  with  a 
selection  from  his  materials ;  and  this  selection  he 
carries  out  with  such  skill  that  the  simple  narration 
of  the  facte  of  history  generally  suffices  to  convey 
the  lesson  which  the  writer  has  at  heart,  even 
apart  from  his  own  comment  and  application. 

The  religious  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  Kings 
is  that  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  He  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  book,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  strongly  coloured  by  its  phraseology  (see 
below). 

•  Thus  his  aim  is  to  apply  to  the  past  history  of 
his  race,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  and  onward  to 
his  own  day,  the  Deuteronomio  standard,  and  to 
exemplify  the  view  that  prosperity  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  faithful  regard  for  this  standard,  failure  and 
catastrophe  to  its  deliberate  repudiation.  The 
leading  principles  of  Deut.  upon  which  the  writer 
of  Kings  desires  to  lay  stress  may  be  said,  in  the 
main,  to  be  two :  (L)  Whole-hearted  devotion  to  J" 
as  Israel's  only  God,  an  obligation  based  upon  the 
fact  that  J"  has  made  choice  of  Israel  from  among 
the  nations  as  His  special  possession.  (iL)  Sacri- 
ficial worship  of  J"  to  be  conducted  only  at  one 
centre,  viz.  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  place 
which  J"  has  chosen  to  set  His  name  there.  Con- 
formity to  these  two  principles  is  made  the  test 
to  which  the  deeds  of  individual  kings  are  brought, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  a  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced upon  their  characters. 

The  writer's  ideal  of  kingship  is  David,  the 
faithful  worshipper  and  servant  of  J'.  The  piety 
of  David  is  repeatedly  the  norm  to  which  the 
action  of  his  descendants  is  referred,  and,  when 
the  times  are  darkest  and  apostasy  most  rampant, 
it  is  for  David's  sake  that  J"  stall  keeps  a  '  lamp ' 
alight  for  him  at  Jerusalem. 

Accordingly,  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Solomon's  reign  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
'  loved  J",  walking  in  the  statutes  of  David  his 
father'  (I  3*).  It  u  true  that  a  qualification  has 
to  be  added, — '  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
in  the  high  places,'  a  mode  of  action  alien  to  the 
enactment  of  Deut.  with  regard  to  the  central 
sanctuary  (Dt  12**-  al.).  This,  however,  can  be 
lightly  passed  over,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  built— a  point 
in  excuse  which  is  expressly  cited  (v.1),  apparently 
by  some  later  reviser  of  the  text  (see  below  on 
eh.  3).  .  The  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon, 
an  the  sanctuary  of  J"s  choice,  receives  specially 
detailed  treatment  (6-7);  its  dedication  affords 
vjope  for  the  utmost  emphasis  which  can  be  laid 
upon  its  importance  as  the  centre  of  J"b  manifesta- 


tion to  His  people  (ch.  8),  and  is  the  occasion  of  a 
renewal  of  the  promises  made  to  Solomon  upon  the 
condition  of  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  spirit)  of 
the  Deuteronomic  code  (ch.  9Iff-). 

The  decay  of  Solomon's  power  is  traced  (ch.  11) 
to  his  marriage  alliances  with  foreign  women  in 
deliberate  infringement  of  J"s  command  (Dt  71*4, 
Ex  34u-w  J;  cf.  Jos  W  D»),  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  their  idolatrous  cults.  This  leads 
directly  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
irrevocable  loss  of  ten  tribes  to  the  house  ot 
David. 

Jeroboam,  the  first  monarch  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Israel,  though  J"s  appointed  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  disruption  (ch.  ll*Mr-),  yet  no  sooner 
succeeds  to  power  than  he  sows  the  seeds  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  The  introduction 
of  the  calf-worship  (ch.  12"*-)  is  regarded  by  the 
writer  as  the  great  blot  upon  Israel's  history ;  and 
that  not  only  as  the  worship  of  J"  under  an  outward 
symbol  in  contravention  of  the  second  command- 
ment, but  also  as  being,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  was  concerned,  a  fatal  blow  aimed 
against  the  centralization  of  worship  at  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem.  It  is  on  account  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  cult  of  the  calves  up  to  the  fall  of  the  N. 
Kingdom  that  a  uniformly  unfavourable  verdict 
is  passed  by  the  writer  upon  every  king  of  Israel, 
even  upon  Jehu,  who  was  most  zealous  as  an 
eradicator  of  the  foreign  cult  of  Ba'al-Melkart 
(II  10s-").  II  lV*-*-*  presents  us  with  the 
writer's  reflections  upon  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and,  among  other  forms  of  idolatry  cited  as 
instances  oi  unfaithfulness  to  J",  the '  great  sin '  of 
Jeroboam  occupies  the  crowning  position  (w.u-'*). 

The  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  the  heritage  of  the 
house  of  David  and  the  seat  of  J"s  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  is  regarded  by  the  writer  with  more 
favourable  eyes.  Certain  of  its  kings — Asa, 
Jehoahaphat,  Jehoash,  Araaziah,  Azariah,  and 
Jotham — have  a  more  or  less  favourable  estimate 
taken  of  their  characters,  though  in  every  case  it 
is  mentioned  to  their  disadvantage  that '  the  high 
places  were  not  removed,'  i.e.  that  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  J*  was  conducted  elsewhere  than  at  the 
central  sanctuary  only.  In  the  cases  of  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  the  writers  verdict  is  one  of  unqualified 
approval.  This  is  because  Hezekiah  appears  as  the 
initiator  of  a  religious  reformation  which  aims  at 
the  removal  of  the  high  places  (II  IS**-) — a  policy 
which,  after  the  idolatrous  reaction  under  Manassen 
and  his  son  Amon,  is  fully  carried  out  by  Josiah 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Deuteronomic  code,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  temple  during  the  18th  year 
of  his  reign  (II  22*"- ;  see  Deuteronomy). 

It  is  this  Deuteronomic  reformation  which, 
according  to  Kings  as  it  stands  in  its  present  form, 
avails  to  delay  the  doom  pronounced  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  on  account  of  the  apostasy  of 
Manasseh  (II  211W»  22u-»).  Perhaps,  in  the  view 
of  the  first  editor  of  the  book,  it  might  have 
availed  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  glory.  This  is  a  question  which  depends 
mainly  upon  consideration  of  the  date  which  is  to 
be  assigned  for  the  editing  of  Kings,  and  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  additions  which  the  book 
has  received  in  later  times. 

3.  Method  and  Characteristics  or  the 
Editor. — The  editor  of  Kings,  in  dealing  with  a 
period  of  about 400  years  in  length,  naturally  make: 
use  of  earlier  written  documents  for  the  purpose 
which  he  has  in  view.  These  documents,  which 
form  his  sources  of  information,  are  in  some  cases 
expressly  named.  We  have  mention  of  '  the  book 
of  the  acts  of  Solomon '  (.-tiW  n?i  ;  I  ll41),  and 
of '  the  book  of  the  annals '  {bv$  '  acts  of  days, 
i.e.  '  daily  record  of  events ')  of  the  kines  of  Israel 
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(I  IV*  al.),  and  also  'of  the  longs  of  Judah' 

An  official  '  reoorder '  (Tjpfn.  lit.  '  the  man  who  bring!  to 
remembrance ' ;  LXX  i  wi^^fwi,  i  ImpnitaxrrpktM,  i  in 
<A>  iwtu*ii*&nn)  is  mentioned  among  the  ministers  of  David 
(2  8  8"  20*),  Solomon  (1  K  4'),  Hezekiah  (2  K  1818-  »7),  and 
Joeiah  (2  Ch  8418),  and  it  may  be  anumed  that  the  same  office 
existed  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  kingdom.  Probably, 
the  work  of  this  '  reoorder'  was  that  of  ttate-annolitt,  whose 
duty  consisted  In  taking  note  in  writing  of  the  important  events 
of  his  time  (cf.  Est  Vs  61).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  editor  of 
Kings  had  access  to  the  annals  of  both  kingdoms  at  first-hand, 
or  whether  his  '  books  of  the  annals '  were  not  rather  continuous 
histories  based  mainly  upon  the  annals,  and  thus  rather  of  a 
literary  than  an  official  character.  The  latter  view  is  most 
generally  adopted  (cf.  especially  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,  f  248; 
Oornill.  Bmle&ung,  p.  Ult.). 

Besides  these  state  records,  the  editor  employs 
other  nameless  sources,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
dealing  in  detail  with  the  composition  of  Kings. 
At  this  point  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Hexateueh  and  of  Judges  and  Samuel, 
so  in  the  case  of  Kings,  the  editor's  work  is  rather 
that  of  a  compiler  or  redactor  than  that  of  an 
author  strictly  so  termed.  In  giving  a  summary 
of  the  events  of  any  particular  reign,  he  appears, 
it  is  true,  often  to  epitomize  in  his  own  language 
information  which  was  contained- at  greater  length 
in  the  'Annals.'  In  other  cases,  however,  he 
incorporates  whole  narratives,  or  sections  of  narra- 
tives, so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  in  their 
original  form,  merely  welding  the  sources  together 
so  as  to  oonstruct  a  continuous  history. 

The  proof  that  such  was  the  method  of  the  editor  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  variations  in  style  and  language  between 
different  portions  of  Kings.  Lengthy  prophetical  narratives 
stand  side  by  side  with  brief  political  and  statistical  notices. 
Different  sections  are  marked  by  dialectical  peculiarities.  Thus 
the  great  group  of  narratives  which,  commencing  with  1 17  and 
running  on  into  the  middle  of  II,  relate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  shows  traces  of  a  peculiar  diction  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  North  Palestinian  (see  below  on  I  17  0.).  Later 
lections,  again,  exhibit  a  decadence  of  style,  e.g.  the  use  of  the 
perfect  with  weak  1  in  place  of  1  consecutive  with  the  im- 
perfect—II  18*- » 1918  21»  23*- 0.8. 10.lt.  14. 16,  There  are  variations 
Setween  section  and  section  in  the  form  of  proper  names: — 
II  1»17»  fa  peculiar  among  the  Elijah  narratives  in  using  the 
form  n;^s  beside  the  ordinary  in;^K ;  II  1814-M  employ*  the 
form  n;p(ri  Instead  of  Mljpm,  which  Is  used  uniformly  in 
II 181*-  «-20  end.  And  especially,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  nodce, 
the  editor  himself  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  a  phraseology 
which  serves  as  a  dear  indication  of  the  portions  of  his  book 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  his  own  pen.  Another  mark  of  the 
composite  nature  of  Kings  Is  the  existence  of  a  small  number  of 
discrepancies  in  detail :  *.g.  I  (Heb.  *"■)  u*>  are  incon- 
sistent with  I  B»;  1 12»«  disagrees  with  1 14". 

To  the  editor  is  due  the  stereotyped  form  into 
which  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  a  reign 
is  thrown,  and  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the 
framework  upon  which  the  narrative  as  a  whole  is 
built.  The  regularity  of  the  editor's  method  in 
the  construction  of  this  framework  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  The  form  in  which  the  account  of 
a  reign  is  introduced  is  as  follows.  For  hinge  of 
Judah : — 1.  A  synchronism  of  the  year  of  accession 
with  the  corresponding  reigning  year  of  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Israel,  probably  calculated  by 
the  editor  himself.  This,  commencing  with  Abijah, 
naturally  ceases  with  Hezekiah,  upon  the  fall  of 
the  N.  Kingdom.  2.  Age  of  the  king  at  accession. 
3.  Length  of  his  reign.  4.  Name  of  the  queen- 
mother.  This,  together  with  2,  3,  is  drawn  from 
the  'Annals.'  5.  A  brief  verdict  upon  the  king's 
character,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Deutero- 
nomic  standard.  /V  kings  of  Israel:  —  1.  A 
synchronism  of  the  year  of  accession  with  the 
sorres ponding  reigning  year  of  the  contemporary 
king  of  Judah.    2.  Length  of  the  king's  reign.  3. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  named  sources  of  Kings,  we  mar  add  the 
•eference  to  '  the  Book  of  the  Upright'  (Book  of  Jashar  as  in 
foe  10l»,  t  8  H«),  which  is  to  be  restored  from  LXX  after  I  8« 
fjXX  18").  tlm  !tm  mCtji  yiyfmmu  i>  $i/»Jm  vnr  i  represent* 
tfOXO     rqwq  ttri  K*n,  Tyri  being  a  misreading  of  itf-n. 


A  brief  verdict  as  to  his  character,  always  un- 
favourable, and  generally  consisting  of  two  parts : 
a.  Statement  of  the  general  fact  that  he  did  evil  is 
the  sight  of  J";  6.  Afore  special  mention  of  his 
following  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  The  conclusion 
of  the  account  of  a  reign  takes  the  following  form : — 
1.  An  indication  of  the  editor's  principal  soui  ee, 
containing  further  details  as  to  the  king  in  question. 
Usually  we  read — 

'And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  St.  and  all  that  he  did, 

are  they    1  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  t ' 
not  written  \of  the  Annals  of  thekingsof  Judah  t' 
in  the  book  J  of  the  Annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  f 


When  further  details,  general  or  special,  are  mentioned  as 
Listing  in  the  source,  these  usually  stand  immediately  after 
and  all  that  he  did,'  e.g.  I  1141 '  and  Ail  wisdom  •  An  exception 


Is  1  152»  (Asa),  where  '  and  all  hi*  might '  precedes. 
Slight  variations  of  this  stereotyped  form  are — ' 

A.  'And  the  rest  o/  all  (As  acts,'  etc  'jl  'T-T^J  "»J1  I  V 
(Asa). 

B.  Total  omission  of  'and  afi  that  he  did' ;  without  further 
details  S  times,  via.  1 14"  (Jeroboam )  16"  (Zimri),  II 14"  (Aim- 
ziah)  15"  (Zechariah)  16U(Shallum) ;  with  further  details  II 20" 
(Hezekiah). 

Reading  <  which  he  did'  nplf  If  ft,  6  times,  viz.  I  IS"  (Omri), 
II  I"  ( Ahaziah  of  Israel)  14"  (Jehoash  of  Israel)  16U  (Abas)  21** 
(Amon);  'and  what  he  did'  nj?n  ly^ll  ie*(Baasba);  'and  hit 
might  which  hedid'  n£o  if  (<  Srryax,  1 22«(«Heb.  Jehosbapbat). 

0.  'Behold,  they  are'  D)n,  in  place  of  'are  they  nott'art  tiSn 
5  times,  viz.  I  14"  (Jeroboam),  n  1611.  is.  ss.  n  (Zechariah, 
Shallum,  Pekahlah,  Pekah). 

2.  Mention  of  the  king's  death  and  burial— 
[a)  'And  M.  slept  with  his  fathers, 

lb)  l%™Xrtl  him  }  *  X: 

8.  Notice  of  the  due  succession  of  the  king's 
son — 

'  And  N.  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.' 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  regularity  with 
which  this  system  is  carried  out  When  any  fact 
above  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  introduction 
is  omitted  in  that  position,  but  added  subsequently 
in  the  narrative  of  the  reign  or  in  the  summary, 
this  is  indicated  by  the  sign  + : — 


David 

12ab 

it>* 

IS»11**« 

Solomon 

12ab3 

Kings  of  Judah, 

1421.SS.ZJ 

Rehoboam 

12ab8 

14**.» 

161-* 

Abijah 
Asa 

12ab8 

16?v» 

16M1 

1846 

12abS 

IS**-* 

224144 

12846 

Jehoshaphat  12abS 

818.17 

1286 

Jehoram 

12abl 

12846+1 

Ahaziah 

2b 

11* 

+8 

Athallah 

121-4 

1346 

Jehoash 

12b» 

12»" 

141-4 

12346 

Amaziah 

l»v»> 

1418.»M*B> 

181-4 

12346 

Asariah 

12ab3 

16S.7 

ISM* 

12846 

Jotham 

12abS 

16»» 

161-4 

1235 

Abas 

12abS 

MP*-** 

1814 

12346 

Hezekiah 

12aS 

20SS.U 

211.* 

2346 

Ifanaaseh 

12abS 

21". » 

ai"-" 

2346 

Amon 

12bS 

tl**." 

221.* 

2846 

Joeiah 

12b(S) 

tt*JLM 

2381  ** 

2346 

Jehoahaz 

2338.17 

2346 

Jehoiakim 

litis 

»*>'• 

248-  • 

2346 

Jehoiachin 

2418.1* 

2846 

Zedekiah 

Kingi  of  Israel 
I  is*»tl4««  +8b2  Jeroboam  1! 
15»»  12Sab  Nadab  1 
1RO-84  123ab  Baasha 
188-1*  12  +s  Elah  1 
161fc.l»    12   +Sab  Zimri  1 


I14i«.« 
15*1 
16" 
1«1* 
18" 


•  Once  with  singular  active  verb  used  Impersonally  :  Wt  Hf 

'  And  (one)  burled  him,'  II 21"  (Amon). 
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Introduction. 

CondusUm. 

Kings  of  Itratl  (continued). 

HB23.  ».» 

123ab 

Omri 

12abS 

123ab 

Ahab 

12al 

22W.40 

2»SI-M 

12Sab 

AhazUh 

(»» 

H117.18 

(I  sm 

123ab 

Jehoram 

loss. n.  M 

+8bb2  Jehu 

laibs 

io»«-» 

131. 1 

12Sab 

Jehoahai 

12a  b3 

13»-» 

IS"*-" 

12S*b 

Jehoaah 

12a(S)2bl2aM 
12a3 

131*.  14"* 

U23.  at 

128ab 

Jeroboam  n. 

]42S.» 

15»-» 

123»b 

Zechariab 

1 

lyi 

15l» 

12 

Shallum 

1 

15« 

1517.U 

123ab 

Menahem 

Ual 

una 

15SS.M 

128ab 

Pekahiah 

1 

1S» 

lftS7.«8 

123»b 

Pekah 

1 

1531 

171  » 

123* 

Hoshea 

In  the  body  of  the  narrative  there  are  certain 
formulae  which  are  employed  for  the  introduction 
of  an  historical  notice,  to  indicate  that  it  U  more 
or  less  contemporaneous  with  the  events  of  the 
narrative  immediately  preceding.  The  frequency 
with  which  these  formulae  recur,  especially  in  the 
citation  of  brief  facts  from  the  '  Annals,'  renders 
the  inference  fair  that  they  are  due  to  the  hand  of 
the  editor,  and  represent  his  methods  of  piecing 
together  the  extracts  derived  from  his  sources. 
Ot  such  expressions  the  most  usual  is  '  Then'  (ik), 
I  3»  8'- "  9»k-»b  ll7  16"  22*»  (Hob.*) ;  II  S&>  12" 
(Heb.")  14*  15"  16". 

When  greater  definiteness  seemed  desirable, 
other  phrases  are  employed.  These  are :'  '  In  those 
days '  (onn  ov?-3),  II  Hp*  15"  201 ;  'In  hit  days '  (v?;a), 
I  16*  II  8*>  23*  24»  and  15"  (emend  after  LXX) ; 
« At  that  time '  (itvin  nyj),  1 14*,  II  16»  18"  20u  24"> ; 
cf.  I  8"  11*»,  II  8*». 

Besides  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  the 
book  and  the  welding  of  the  material,  the  editor 
is  also  responsible  for  a  number  of  passages  of 
greater  or  less  length,  which  point  and  enforce  the 
religious  purpose  of  his  composition.  These  pas- 
sages generally  take  the  form  of  a  commentary 
upon  the  causes  which  operated  in  bringing  about 
the  developments  of  history,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  Deuteronomic  mode).  Very  frequently, 
also,  the  editor  allows  himself  considerable  latitude 
in  the  expansion  and  adaptation  of  the  speeches 
contained  in  his  narrative,  in  illustration  of  the 
same  standpoint.  In  passages  of  this  character 
the  editor's  hand  may  readily  be  distinguished. 
They  exhibit  a  constant  recurrence  of  strongly 
marked  phrases,  to  be  found  elsewhere  for  the 
most  part  only  in  Deuteronomy  or  in  books  which 
exhibit  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy,  and  therefore 
presumably  derived  from  that  source.  Other  ex- 
pressions stand  alongside  of  these  Deuteronomistio 
expressions,  and  are  of  a  part  with  the  thoughts 
of  which  they  are  the  vehicle ;  and  these  possess 
an  individuality  of  their  own,  and  are  peculiar  (or 
nearly  so)  to  Kings.  To  the  former  class  the 
following  phrases  may  be  assigned :  * — 

1.  '-  rnc^p  >Jt>  Keep  the  charge  of  J* :  Ix^.Dtll1; 
cf.  Jos  22»  (D*). 

2.  '*  vn»  Walk  in  the  ways  of  J" :  I  2s  3" 
8"  11°- »,  Dt  8s  10"  11"  19*  26"  28»  30",  Jos  22*  (D»), 
Zee  3',  Is  42*  2  Ch  6*»,  Ps  81"  ("Heb.)  119»  1281  i 
cf.  Hos  14*  ("Heb.). 

3.  vpi-iKi  vps^Qi  vntyp»  vnpn  i}v"  Keep  his  statutes,  and 
his  commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  his 
testimonies  (generally  one  or  more  of  these  terms 
is  omitted):  I  2»  3"  6"  8"-w  9*-«  ll*- »  14s,  II 
17"-  "• "  18"  23*.  The  phrase  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  Dt  4>-  *  5*»  (*  Heb.)  6*  at. 

4.  nfgp  TtflT^?  "*  'rVft  185?  That  thou  mayest 
prosper  in  (or  cause  to  prosper)  all  that  thou  doest : 
12*  Dt29»(»Heb.). 

5.  taji-pp  (o'pn)  d'p:  jih?^  That  J"  may  (might) 
establish  his  word:  I  2*  12"  (II  2  Ch  10"),  Dt  9» ; 
cf.  I  6",  1  S  1*.  Jer  33",  Dn  9". 

*  The  sign  f  indicate!  that  all  occurrenoea  ot  any  particular 
phrase  are  cited.  The  sign  W  denote*  the  Deuteronomic 
Redactor,  <.«.  the  prime  editor  ol  King*. 


6.  (o^i,  Wtj)  tfw-Sjp  (o?^,  \3$)  air1???  With  all 
the  (his,  their)  heart,  and  with  all  the  (his,  their) 
soul :  I  2*  8«  (II  2  Ch  6"),  II  23s  (II  2  Ch  34*1)*5, 
Dt  4»  6»  10"  11"  13»  («Heb.)  26"  30s-  ••",  Jos  22* 
23"  (both  D»),  2  Ch  15".  II  23*  adds  Vikt?-^  and 
with  all  his  might,  a  use  of  the  substantive  "iky  only 
to  be  paralleled  by  Dt  6*. 

(o^)  With  all  his  (their)  heart :  I  8»  14", 

II 10". 

7.  ^cm*)  nnjrrrm'S  Keep  for  him  (etc)  the 
covenant  and  the  kindness  (J  as  subject) :  I  8s* 
(II  2  Ch  6"),  Dt  7*-",  Neh  1«  9",  Ps  89"  (»Heb.), 
Dn  9*;  cf.  I  3'  hast  kept  for  Mm  this  great 
kindness. 

8.  njn  nVj  As  it  is  this  day  (the  phrase  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  threat) :  I 
3*  8"  (II 2  Ch  6") «  Dt  2"  4M- 6  8"  10"  29"  ("  Heb. ), 
Jer  11»  25"  32*>  44«- »  1  Ch  287,  Dn  9'-  » ;  njri  oV?? 
Dt  6*.  Jer  44«»,  Ezr  W- ",  Neh  9".  In  pre-Deut. 
writings  the  only  occurrences  are  Gn  50s0  (E), 
lS22*"t-   Gn  39»  (J)  is  different. 

9.  nrjj  T^ij  vfs  Thy  people,  which  thou  hast 
chosen :  I  3"  a  reminiscence  of  Dt  7*  14* ;  cf.  4". 

10.  3'3{i?  *V  tfyf O'W  J"  my  God  hath  given  me 
rest  on  every  side:  I  5*  ("Heb.),  2  S  71- Dt  12" 
25",  Jos  21fi  231  (both  D»);  cf.  Dt  3s*,  Jos  1"-  " 
22*  (both  D'). 

11.  Reference  to  Jns  choosing  (no?)  of  Jerusalem 
as  the  seat  of  his  sanctuary:  I  8"-4*1*  ll"-*  * 
14",  II  21'  23".  The  allusion  is  to  Dt  12»-  »•  "■  »■  a 
14»-  *■  *  15»  le*  ••  i-  "•  »•  "  17*> "  18«  26*  31". 

12.  now  HW  ^JH  ^fl»  crwfj  d'hSk  Stf-jip:  •• 
J"  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  tike  thee,  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath :  I  8s*  a  reminiscence  of 
Dt4»;  cf.  Jos  2uk  (D»). 

13.  o&ztfr  Cwj,  joj)  W>i  Which  thou  gavest  (he, 
I  gave)  to  their  fathers  :  I  8*-  w- «  14",  II  21» ;  cf. 
Dt  26",  and  the  common  phrase  of  Dt  which  J" 
our  (your,  etc.)  God  is  about  to  give  us  (you,  etc.), 
l»-»2»3*,4«>5"aZ. 

14.  tyif  tQViln  any  of  his  gates :  I  8"  (upon  the 
authority  of  LXX,  Pesh.,  in  place  of  the  impossible 

n»f  rm>  mt>,  Dt  is1  ie«  17s  23"  c  Heb. ) ;  cf .  is"  t. 

15.  nifJBn  'jyVlI  o»o  -TK!  o>;;cri>y  All  the  days 
that  they  live  upon  the  land :  I  8*  (II  2  Ch  6"), 
Dt  4"  121  31"t. 

16.  n.iojci  vnn  nsjqo  in;  Thy  mighty  hand  and  thy 
stretched  out  arm :  I  8*  (II  2  Ch  6"),  Dt  4*  5"  7" 
11*  26»,  Jer  21*  (different  order)  32s'  (tfn]V),  Ezk 
20»- u,  Ps  136'*t.  Mighty  hand  alone,  Dt  3*  6*'  7" 
9"  34",  Ex  3"  61  32"  (all  JE)  13*  (E),  Nu  20*>  (JE, 
referring  to  Edom),  Neh  l10,  Dn  9"t ;  cf.  Jos  4" 
(Ds).  Stretched  out  arm  alone,  II  17**,  Dt  9M,  Jer 
27"  32",  Ex  6*  (P)t. 

17.  ™  W^J  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth :  I  8* 
(II  2Ch  6*»)»*  *,  Dt  28*  Joe  4*  (D»),  Ezk  31", 
Zeph  3»r. 

18.  *«?  tw  Deliver  over  to  (lit.  set  before) :  I  8" 
(II 2  Ch  6"),  Dt  Is- »  2«-  *»• »  7*- »  23"  ("  Heb. )  28'-  ** 
31*.  Jos  10"  11*  (both  D*),  Jg^  11*  Is  41*.  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  phrase  in  this  special  sense. 

19.  Shall  bethink  themselves  (lit.  bring  back  to 
their  heart  o^rh\f  wnp\T))  in  the  land  whither  they 
are  carried  captive :  I  8"  a  reminiscence  of  Dt  30'. 

20.  Return  unto  thee  with  all  their  heart,  etc. :  I 
8«,  II  23*»,  Dt  30" ;  cf.  Jer  3". 

21.  For  they  be  thy  people  and  thine  inheritance, 
which  thou  broughtest  forth  out  of  Egypt :  I  8"  a 
reminiscence  of  Dt  9*-  **. 

22.  VlSO  "M  The  furnace  of  iron :  I  8",  Dt  4*, 
Jer  lin. 

23.  Bath  given  rest  (nn«9)  unto  his  people  Israel : 
I      probably  with  reference  to  Dt  12» ;  cf.  Ps  95". 

24.  There  hath  not  failed  (lit.  fallen  ^sj)  one  word 
of  all  his  good  promise  which  he  promised :  I  8**, 
Jos  21«  23"  (both  D»). 

25.  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know, 
etc. :  I  880.  Jos  4*  (D»). 
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26.  That  J*  he  is  God  (lit  the  God  o'tfa?) ;  there 
is  none  else:  I  8",  Dt  4»». 

27.  d?>  'W>  »fc^  To  pul  my  nam«  <Aere :  I  9*  11" 
14",  II  21«-*  (referring  to  I  9»),  Dt  12»- »  14".  In 
Dt  the  more  ordinary  phrase  is  to  cause  hit  name 
to  dtoeU  there  aj  tap  12"  14"  16*-  •■ u  26*  ;  cf . 
No.  64. 

28.  o^-jrhs  All  the  days  [i.e.for  ever) :  I  9*  ll"- ", 
n  8U 17",  Dt  4«°  5»  ("  Heb. )  6*  1 11 14"  18s  19*  28»- « 
Jos 4"  (Da),  1 S  2**-  *  (Redactor),  Jer  31»  (Heb.»)  32* 
33"  35".  Thus  the  expression  used  absolutely* 
appears  to  be  purely  Deuteronomio.  In  I  8"  Dt  4" 
12'  31u  it  is  defined,  and  to  some  extent  limited,  by 
the  added  words,  that  they  (ye)  live  upon  the  land. 

29.  Shall  go  and  serve  other  oods,  and  worship 
them :  I9*(U2Ch  7"),  Jos  23"  (D«) ;  of.  Dt  11"  17*. 
The  phrase  n-pv  Q'fi*  nay  serve  other  gods,  occurs  also 
Dt  7f  13«"  ('• 14  Heb.)  28*"- ",  Jer  16s,  Jg  10"  (Deut. 
compiler).  Jos  24*-"  (E),  1  S  8'  26";  cf.  Jer  44*. 
Other  gods,  with  serve  not  preceding  as  governing 
verb,  but  closely  following  with  suffix  in  reference, 
Is  found  I  9»  (||2  Ch  7").  II  17",  Dt  8"  13'  (Heb.») 
28"  30"  31*  Jer  ll"  13"  16u  22»  25«  35",  Jg  2" 
(Deut.  compiler).  Other  gods,  without  serve :  I 
ll4-  14»,  II  177- "  22"  (||  2  Ch  34"),  all  RD,  II  6" 
Dt  5*  6"  11"  18"  31",  Jer  1"  7*-*-"  19* »  32" 
44*  *u  jg  2^-"  (Deut  compiler),  Ex  20*  (E)  23" 
(J),  Hos  3',  2Ch  28*t- 

30.  nj'wVl  W*r7  for  a  proverb  and/or  a  byword :  1 9* 
(II 2  Ch  7*),  Dt  28",  Jer  24*f. 

31.  a  pai  Cleave  to;  of  stru-yge  wives,  I  ll1;  of 
sins  of  Jeroboam,  II 3* ;  of  cleaving  to  J",  II 18*,  Dt  44 
10»  11"  13*  (•  Heb.)  30",  Jos  22»  23"  (both  D*) — all 
the  occurrences  in  this  special  moral  sense. 

32.  "ids  Go  after;  a  false  god,  111*-"  21", 
II  17"  (aU  RD),  1 18"-  «,  Dt  4*  6"  8"  11"  13*  (»  Heb. ) 
28",  Jg  21*- "  (Deut.  compiler),  Jer  2s- "  7*  11"  13" 
16"  25*36",  Ezk 20" ;  cf .  Hos  2»- "  ?• "  Heb. ).  Of 
following  J":  1 14*  (RD)  18",  Dt  13*  (•  Heb.),  2  Ch 
84*»,  Hos  ll"f. 

33.  '*  TS  J  W  "IPS  Do  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight 
qfJ'il  11«  14s*  15*  *  16'»-  "■ »  21"- "  22"  ("  Heb.), 
II  3*  8"  (||  2  Ch  21«) » (||  2  Ch  22*)  13*- "  14*  15*  •»•"■ " 
17*.w  21*-»(||2  Ch  33»- •)"•"•  "(|| 2  Ch  33")  23**-»' 
(||2  Ch  36»)  24*-"  (||2  Ch  36*-"),  2  Ch  29",  Dt  4»  9" 
17* 31",  Jg2"  3T-"4>  61  10*  131  (all  Deut  compUer), 


Nu  321*  ($&),  1  8  15",  Jer  52*|.'  Cf.  2  S  12»,  ts  65" 
66*.  Jer  32",  Ps  514  («  Heb.). 

34.  'j'yi  ftpy  Do  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  J" :  1 11"- "  148 15*- 11 22°  (||  2  Ch  20»»),  II  10" 
12*  (*  Heb. )  (||  2  Ch  24s)  14»  (||  2  Ch  25')  15*-  *  (II 2  Ch 
264  27»)  16*  (||2  Ch  284)  18»(||2Ch  291)  22*  (112  Ch 
84'),  Dt  12"  13"  ("  Heb.)  21»  and  with  the  addition 
of  atoo  that  which  is  good,  6"  12".  Elsewhere  only 
Ex  15"  (JE  or  Dt),  Jer  34". 

35.  ''  nn»  «fc>  Go  fully  after  J":  1 11"  Dt  1",  Jos 
14*  *  M  ( jfe  recaBt  £y  d*),  Nu  32u- "  (JE)T. 

36.  TWO*  Be  angry :  I IV,  II 17",  Dt  1"  4"  P>"t. 

37.  psrrox  n^n  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wut 
hearken  :  1 11",  Dt  281";  with  pL  11" ;  cf. 
15*  11".  In  the  same  way  (obedience  the  condition 
of  a  promise)        «s  Dt  13"  ("  Heb.)  28»- »  30", 

««??>«.      U". , 

38.  nf]*n  Sa?  Tt)#n  Destroy  from  of  the  face  of 
the  earth :  1 13*4,  Dt  6",  Am  9»t ;  cf.  Jos  23*«  (D»). 
rpyn  destroy,  passive  is  very  frequent  in  Dt 
(27  times) ;  cf.  Driver  on  Dt  1". 

89.  D'yij  Vex  (J',  by  treatment  wholly  unde- 
served. RV  'provoke  to  anger'  is  inaccurate): 
I  14*- "  15"  16*-s-  "■  "• "  21"  22**  (•»  Heb.),  II 17"- " 
21«(||2Ch33«)"22H(||2ChS4»)23"-",  2Ch28»,  Dt 
4*  gu  81»  32Wt  jej  7*.  n  8u  nn  25«- *  32"-  "■ n  44»- 8. 
Elsewhere,  with  J"  as  object  only  six  times.  With 
Pi'el  (•»»*»),  Dt  32*1. 

*  The  an  phrase  0V""S|  ofl  tht  days,  used  Id  »  (trictlr 
limited  tarn  ot  the  Wetlme  ot  u  Individual  (tor  all  kit,  thy, 
etc,  day«)ie  non-DeuteroDOmlo.  Ot  the  writer*!  note  on  IK 


40.  wrto  ny\an  nfim  'tSO  From  upon  this  good  land- 
I  14",  Jos  23'»- "  (D»)t.  The  usual  phrase  in  Dt  ol 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  n^o?  pyn  the  good  land ;  of. 
Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  lxxxi. 

41.  njp  frhf  nrjo)  njij  On  every  high 
hill,  and  under  every  green  (or  spreading)  tree : 
1 14",  II 17".  Jer  2».   With  the  variation  rfisain 
on  the  hills,  II 164  (II 2  Ch  284),  Dt  12*.  Cf .  Ezk  6" 
Jer  3*- »  17*.  Is  57*. 

42.  tfrvo  (na^Snj)  nio^rVyj  According  to  (all)  the 
abominations  of  the  nations :  I  14",  II  16*  (11 2  Ch 
28")  21*  (II 2  Ch  33*),  2  Ch  36",  Dt  18*. 

43.  0~fm  Drive  out  (used  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan  by  J") :  I  14"  21",  II  16*  (I!  2  Ch 
28s)  17*  21'  (||2  Ch  33'),  Dt  4"  11"  18",  Jos  13* 
23"-  »• "  (all  D»),  Jg2"-a  (Deut.  compiler),  Ps  44* 
(•Heb.).  Elsewhere  only  Ex  34",  Nu  32»,  Jos  3" 
(allJE). 

44.  07<Vi  Idol-blocks  (a  term  of  opprohriomH 
1 15"  21",  II  17"  21"-  *»  23",  Dt  29"  0*  Heb.), 
26"  (H),  and  39  times  in  Ezk.* 

45.  n? fr*}?  Anything  breathing  (lit  any  breath) : 

I  15",  Dt  20",  Jos  ll"-"  (D');  reff>}crV?  Jos  10" 
(D*),  Ps  150»t. 

46.  o'Vaq  Vain  things  (applied  to  idolatrous 
symbols):  I  16'*-",»  Dt  32*1 ;  cf.  Jer  8"  14".  So 
with  cognate  verb,  ^9513  'nnji  "lqp  13^3  they  followed 
vanity  and  became  vain,  II  17",  Jer  2*. 

47.  n-nf  $))  na^  H1?  Would  not  destroy  :  U  8"  13s*. 
Dt  10". 

48.  D'syri  rnj89  'e  dj>  nijp  Blot  out  the  name  from 
under  heaven  :  II 14*7,  Dt  9"  29"  ("  Heb.),  the  only 
occurrences  of  the  exact  phrase. 

49.  n\*aV  "Vt  Observe  to  do:  II  17*7  21*  (II 2  Ch 
33s),  ICh  22"  (1»Heb.),Dt51»("Heb.)6»-"7,18» 
U»"  121-**  (131  Heb. )  15*  17"  19*  24*  281-"-"  31" 
32",  Jos  l'-«22*(D»). 

The  following  phrases, though  not  derived  directly 
from  Deuteronomy,  are  characteristic  of  the  editor 
of  Kings  in  oommon  with  Jeremiah,  whose  writings 
exhibit  strong  Deuteronomic  affinities : — 

50.  fin  n;3!T7S  trjp}  '?  That  thy  name  is  called 
over  this  house  (in  token  of  ownership) :  I  8"  (II 2  Ch 
6"),  Jer  7"-  "-»«•"  32"  34".  The  phrase  is  also 
used  of  the  chosen  people,  Dt  28",  Jer  14',  Is 
63",  2  Ch  7" ;  of  Jerusalem,  Jer  25" ;  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  chosen  people,  Dn  9"- " ;  of  Jeremiah,  15" ; 
of  the  nations.  Am  9". 

51.  (vjs)  'JV  ?yp  nit>  Dismiss  from  before  my  (his) 
face  :  I  9\  Jer  151.  So,  but  with  a  different  verb, 
r^n  II 13"  17"  (19  in  place  of  Sjp), 
Jer  7" ;  vW  remove,  II 17"- "  23*»  24*  Jer  32". 

52.  fnpi  a*:  v^y  tsstVj  Every  one  that  passeth  by  it 
shall  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss :  I  9*,  Jer  19* 
49"  50" ;  cf.  Jer  18",  La  2",  Zeph  2". 

63.  nyjn  Return from  his  evil  way :  1 13", 
Jer  18"  25s  26*  35"  36*-'  Elsewhere  Jon  »*•", 
Ezk  13"  (jrw  tari?)  t.    With  pL  their  evil  ways. 

II  17",  2  Ch  7",  Zeo  l*f.  CL  Jer  23",  Exk  V* 
33". 

64.  (Sh)  njn  n'W  W  Behold,  IwUt  brma  evil 
upon  :  1 14>*  21"  II  21*  22"  »2  Ch  34"),  Jer  6" 
ll"  19*-"35w45*t. 

65.  D'K-aw  (™  nas>  My  (his)  servants  the  pro- 
phets :  II  9T  17"-**  211*  24*.  Jer  7"  254  26*  29*35" 
44*.    Elsewhere  Am  3»,  Zee  1«,  Ezr  9",  Dn  9". 

Other  resemblances  with  Jeremiah,  from  the 
later  chs.  of  2  K,  are  given  by  Driver,  LOT  p. 
193  (•  203).  .... 

Phrases  and  modes  of  expression  wholly  or  nearly 
peculiar  to  the  editor  of  Kings  are  as  follow : — 

56.  Reference  to  the  sin*  of  Jeroboam,  *«.  his 
institution  of  the  calf- worship.  So,  as  causing  the 

♦  Bo  T.«,  ■ooordlnf  to  LXI  li  «ki  umUm  miri,,  and  prot»hlj 

Pees.  aOCTLtpt   fSH^O  'with  the  work  of  their 
plaoe  of  UT  00*813?  'with  their  eta*' 
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dee  traction  of  his  own  house,  I  14"  19**.    In  the 

summary  of  the  character  of  kings  of  Israel  a 

regular  formula  appears — 

he  did  not  depart  from  \  \ 

he  walked  after  (m)     Vthe  sins  of  J.  I    which  he 

he  clave  to  J  Vcauscd  Israel 

he  walked  in  the  way  of  J.  and  tit  I      to  sin. 

his  sin  (sins)  I 
So  I  15"-  (Nadab)  *  (Banana)  16*  (Omri),  II  3* 
(Jehoram)  10",  cf.  »  (Jehu)  13»  (Jehoahaz)  u 
(Jehoash)  14*  (Jeroboam  H.)  15'  (Zechariah)  11 
(Menahera) *  (Pekahiah)  *  (Pekah).  Of  the  people 
of  Israel,  II 13*.  In  all  these  cases  the  antecedent 
of  the  relative  tfpnn  ift  is  not  omx  but 't  ronou ; 
cf.  II  17".  1 16"  (Ahab),  II  17* 't  miteo  the  smsjf 
J.  without  'ji  mpgn  which  he  caused,  etc  :  I  22™ 
([**  Heb.]  Ahaziah),  II  23"  SsTiprnK  ktpdo  -*#«,  referr- 
ing not  to  mth>3  (omitted),  but  to  dj^-v  J.,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.  In  I  16"  the  sins  of  Baasha  and 
Elah,  and  in  II 21"  of  Manasseh  (•TjvrfnH  rpQg 
are  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms. 

57.  Reference  to  David  as  the  ideal  standard  of 
a  righteous  king :  I  3'-  •• 14  9*  11*-  ••  »• »  14"  15*-  •• u, 
II  14s  16s  18'  22*. 

58.  ("!?y)  1'5V  "IW  XX))  For  David  thy  father's  [my 
or  his  servant's)  sake  :  I  ll"-  ■*•"■•*,  II  8"  19*4  20* ; 
cf.  I  15«f. 

69.  A  lamp  (rj)  for  David  (figurative  of  a  lasting 
posterity)!  I  11"  154,  II  8"  (U2  Ch  21');  of.  Ps 
132". 

60.  'jr^  ^0  Walk  before  J" :  I  2*  3*  8*»-  »  (II 2  Ch 
6".  w)  94  {)|2  Ch  7l7).  Elsewhere  the  Hithpa'el  is 
used  '•  ilViwi,  II  20*  (||  Is  38»),  1  S  2*  Gn  171  (P) 
24*  (J)  48"  (JE),  Ps  56"  ("*  Heb.)  116'. 

61.  SvSf.  *E?  ">yj  th*  37  n-ij;  There  shall  not  fail 
thee  (lit.  be  cut  off  to  thee)  a  man  on  the  throne  of 
Israel:  I  2*  8*  (II 2  Ch  6")  9*  (II 2  Ch  7") ;  cf.  Jer 
S3". 

62.  '*  Dg7  n;3  nja  Build  a  house  to  the  name  of  J" : 
I  31  &■  •  »  Heb. )  8"-  »•  «• *>.  The  original  is  2  S 
7"  He  shall  build  a  house  to  my  name,  quoted  in 

I  5»  ("  Heb.)  8". 

63.  There  hath  been  {was)  none  like  thee  (him) 
before  thee  (him),  etc. :  I  3",  II  18'  23*. 

61.  <Qd  nVrA  That  my  name  might  be  there : 
I81*-*,  II  23".   Cf.  No.  27. 

65.  Heart  perfect  (oW)  with  J':  I  8"  11*  15*- M ; 
cf.  II 20*  (II  Is  38').  The  adj.  is  thus  used  in  applica- 
tion to  the  heart,  elsewhere  only  eight  times  in 
Ch. 

66.  1^7  (vn)  "ij'ij-^  (rib-y^)  1TEJ  Did  (hast  done) 
evil  above  all  that  were  before  him  (thee) :  I  14* 
16***";  cf.  II  17*21" 

67.  TJ3  p^o  Every  man  child  (lit  mingens  ad 
parietem)  s  I  14>°  16"  21",  II  9*.  Only  besides  1  S 
25**. 

68.  3119]  -«y  Shut  up  and  left  at  large  (i.e.  all ; 
every  one  being  supposed  to  fall  under  one  of  the 
two  categories  t) :  T 14"  21",  II  9»  14*  Dt  32*  \. 

69.  nrjK  'fnyji  /  will  utterly  sweep  away  :  I  14** 
21"  ♦  ;  "iqu         "Mil  I  16*  f. 

70.  Him  that  dieth  to  M.  in  the  city  shall  the 
dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the 
fowls  of  the  air  eat:  I  14"  16*  21*  f. 

71.  '*  Vfi?  TV}  n\b$  Vlpn  Sold  himself  (themselves) 
to  do  that  which  is  evil  tn  the  sight  of  J" :  I  21*-  *, 

II  17"  t- 

72.  -jo  19  16  Turned  not  aside  from :  I  16*  22**, 
II  3»  13*-  •• "  14*  16*-  *■  *  17" ;  with  «tdw from  after, 
II 10*  18* ;  with  Vw  lit.  from  upon.  II  10"  15* 

73.  ntosj  trtf pip  o^sip  0^9  "rtj  no  A  majn  PI  ^ow- 

*  IJCX  (B,  Lac.)  prefixes  (Luc  mml)  mtnfetnm,  it.  baton 
'n  Vso,  probably  oorrectly. 

♦  The  moat  plausible  explanation  of  the  phrase  la  that  of 
Ewald,  Antiquitiee,  170,  '  kept  in  (by  legal  defilement)  and 
exempt.'  For  this  use  of  nsg  cf.  Jer  8fl»;  Niptfal  1W) 
1 8  n*.  Other  explanations  are  quoted  by  Driver  on  Dent. 
Li 


beit  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  ;  the  people 
still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places: 

I  22" ("Heb.;  w  for  p-j),  II  12»  (*Heb.)  14*  16*- *i 
cf.  I  3>- »  15",  II  16*. 

The  extent  and  limits  of  the  passages  which  are 
due  to  the  editor's  hand  are  noticed  below  in 
dealing  with  the  composition  of  Kings. 

4.  Date  of  the  Editor.— As  Kings  now  stands, 
the  earliest  possible  terminus  a  quo  for  the  com- 
position of  the  book  is  the  date  of  the  latest  event 
related,  viz.  Jehoiachin's  release  from  prison  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity,  i.e.  B.C.  561,  some  25 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  As,  however, 
the  writer  states  that  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  Babylonian  king  to  Jehoiachin  were  continued 
•  all  the  days  of  his  life '  (II  25*°),  the  strong  pre- 
sumption is  created  that  the  words  were  not  penned 
so  early  as  B.C.  561,  but  some  time  later,  viz.  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Jehoiachin,  whenever 
that  may  have  taken  place. 

Agreeable  to  such  an  exilic  date  as  is  implied  by 
the  last  two  chs.  of  2  K  are  certain  passages  in  the 
body  of  the  work  which  seem  to  presuppose  the 
captivity  of  Judah.  These  are  I  11*  II  17"-* 
23*- and  perhaps,  though  not  so  clearly,  I  9'-' 

II  20"-  »  21l™  22f»-».  To  these  we  may  add  the 
reference  in  1 4*  (Heb.  6*)  to  Solomon's  dominion  as 
extending  over  all  the  kings  '  beyond  the  River,'  a 
statement  which,  as  referring  to  the  country  W. 
of  the  Euphrates,  implies  that  the  writer  is  living 
in  Babylonia  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river.* 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  certain 
indications  which  show  that  the  first  editing  of 
Kings  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  final 
decay  and  fall  of  the  Judsean  monarchy. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  *  unto 
this  day '  (nm  ovg-is)  in  the  statement  that  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  the  writer  is  describing  still 
continues  to  exist  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  If 
this  phrase  always  or  most  frequently  occurred  in 
the  course  of  lengthy  narratives  excerpted  by  the 
editor  from  his  sources,  there  might  then  be  room 
for  the  theory  that  a  statement  wliich  was  true  as 
it  stood  in  the  old  pre-exilic  narratives  had,  through 
oversight  on  the  part  of  an  exilic  editor,  been 
allowed  to  stand  after,  through  changed  conditions, 
it  had  lost  its  force,  or  rather  had  become  untrue 
and  misleading.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
expression  is  employed  in  connexion  with  terse 
statements  of  facte  derived  from  the  '  annals,'  and 
in  such  cases  can  be  due  to  no  other  hand  than  that 
of  the  editor  himself,  who,  in  using  the  phrase, 
either  formulates  his  own  statement,  or  intelli- 
gently admits  a  statement  which  he  is  able  to 
verify. 

The  oases  of  the  use  of  'unto  this  day,'  which  ought  to  be 
noticed  aa  implying  the  continued  exuUnoe  0/  the  kingdom  a} 
Judah,  are  the  following :— I  8"  (the  ends  of  the  staves  of  the 
ark  still  to  be  seen  projecting  from  the  Adytum  into  the  Holy 

Elace  t) ;  9s1  (the  Canaanites  still  subjected  by  Israel  to  forced 
ibour,  aa  they  had  been  under  Solomon) ;  12"  (the  division 
between  the  ten  tribes  and  the  house  of  David  still  in  existence); 
II  S*9  (Edom  still  successful  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Judah) ; 
ldt  (the  Edomites  still  hold  Elath,  from  which  the  Judaiana 
were  expelled  by  Resin,  king  of  Syria  1%  The  other  occurrences 
of  'unto  this  day'  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  pre-exilio 
times,  but  may  be  cited  to  prove  the  frequency  of  the  formula 
aa  employed  by  the  editor  of  Kings : — I  V  10",  II 14'  17»  «•  4i.| 


'The  phrase  inK1  *<3K>  Implying  an  exilic  standpoint,  la 
found  again  to  Ear  410- it"- »  6*-«  8»-«- "  T*l-»8*s,  Neh  V* 
gl.  The  rendering  of  EV  text  in  1  K  4**  'on  this  side  the 
Elver,'  la  quite  impermissible,  this  being  a  direct  violation  of 
the  constant  meaning  of  TJJ— country  lying  across  or  on  tits 
other  tide  oft.  river. 

t  It  Is  noticeable  that  to  LXX  of  this  passage  the  words  '  unto 
this  day '  have  disappeared,  the  excision  being  doubtless  due  to 
some  later  scribe  who  knew  that  to  his  own  time  their  purport 
had  oeased  to  be  true. 

t  Beading  Dig,  DTj'np,  in  place  of  OIK,  OVrm. 

I  In  II  10"  oVrr-ig,  occurring  to  a  lengthy  narrative,  must 
have  been  written  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (Kuenen, 
Ond.  i  2614),  »nd  tj  thus  due  to  the  source  and  not  to  the  editor. 
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Again,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  editor  is  writing,  the  Davidic  dynasty 
still  possesses  a  monarch  reigning  in  Jerusalem. 
David  has,  and  is  still  to  have,  a  lamp  before  J"  at 
Jerusalem  continually  (see  above,  No.  59  of  the 
editor's  phrases).  The  expression  'before  J"  at 
Jerusalem '  of  111"  implies  further  that  the 
temple  is  still  standing  intact,  a  point  which  is 
also  assumed  in  the  dedication  prayer  of  I  81*"5* 
which  owes  its  present  form  to  the  Deuteronomic 
editor.  Throughout  this  prayer  the  leading  petition 
is  that  supplication  made  in  or  towards  Jrs  temple 
built  by  Solomon  may  meet  with  a  favourable 
answer  (v  v."-  **■ Mt  **  •*■ **■  **■  **).  We  may  notice 
also  I  9*  which  likewise  occurs  in  a  section  in  which 
the  editor's  hand  is  prominent :  '  I  have  hallowed 
this  house  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name 
there  for  ever ;  and  mine  eyes  and  my  heart  shall 
be  there  perpetually.' 

Upon  these  grounds  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  main  editing  of  Kings  must  have  taken  place 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Judaoan  kingdom, 
and  that  such  sections  of  the  book  as  imply  an 
exilic  standpoint  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
later  redactional  additions  and  interpolations. 

For  the  work  of  this  principal  editor,  influenced 
as  we  have  seen  him  to  be  by  the  spirit  and 
language  of  Deut.,  the  terminus  a  quo  is  the 
discovery  of  Deut.  in  the  year  B.C.  621,  the 
terminus  ad  quern  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
B.C.  586.  And  since  the  editor's  standpoint  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  wrote  before  the  glamour  of 
Josiah's  reformation  had  wholly  or  nearly  faded 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Judtean  monarchy, 
the  assumption  is  fair  that  he  undertook  and  com- 
pleted his  book  not  later  than  B.C.  600.* 

5.  Latkr  Editors.  —  From  the  preceding  ex- 
amination and  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  the 
main  redaction  of  Kings  it  is  clear  that  the  pre-exilic 
book  must  have  received  certain  additions  at  the 
hands  of  a  later  editor  or  editors  before  it  attained 
the  form  in  which  we  possess  it.  The  chief  of  these 
additions  is  the  appendix,  which  carries  the  history 
down  to  the  year  B.C.  561.  To  this  appendix  be- 
longs certainly  II  2414-25,°,  and,  presumably,  23n- 
24*.  The  conclusion  of  the  pre-exilic  book  has, 
however,  probably  been  worked  over  by  the  second 
editor,  and  so  adapted  to  receive  his  addition  that 
it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  discover  its  position. 

Any  of  the  w.**-  *  or  even  *°»  of  ch.  23  might  have  formed  a 
ooncluelon  ecarcely  more  abrupt  than  the  present  conclusion  ch. 
U*>.  Oh.  23ffl»,  If  It  is  not  exactly  Imitated  In  style  in  ch. 
W»,  must  be  by  the  same  hand,  <.«.,  presumably,  the  hand  of 
the  second  editor.  But,  again,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  first 
editor  should  have  appended  the  usual  summary  of  a  reign  in 
v.*  without  mentioning  the  manner  of  the  king's  death.  The 
statement  of  v.»>  seems  at  first  sight  to  presuppose  the  writer's 
acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  all  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Judah,  but  need  not  necessarily  do  so.  Cf.  the  somewhat 
stereotyped  formula  of  I  H"»  with  reference  to  Jeroboam 

Upon  the  other  passages  above  mentioned  as  im- 
plying an  exilic  standpoint  see  below  (Composi- 
tion). It  is  noticeable  that,  apart  from  the  difference 
of  standpoint  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Judaean  kingdom  and  the  Exile,  the  mould  of  mind 
of  the  second  editor  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  first  editor.  The  same  Deuteronomic  mode 
of  thought  is  couched  in  the  same  phraseology, 
while  in  the  appendix  the  structural  method  of 
the  first  editor  is  faithfully  imitated.  Thus,  if 
the  main  Deuteronomic  editor  or  redactor  be  cited 
under  the  sign  KD,  it  is  reasonable  to  employ  the 
sign  KM  in  referring  to  the  second  editor  of  the 
same  school  of  thought. t 

*  So  Kuenen,  Ondenoafc,  I  28 ;  Welthauaen,  Composition, 
p.  S98B.,  etc  Kttnlg,  on  the  oontrary,  holds  that  the  editor  of 
Kings  compiled  his  work  not  earlier  than  s.0, 688,  is.  during  the 
Exile  (BiitMtung,  I 68"). 

t  In  speaking  of  a  second  Deuteronomic  editor  (En*)  it  Is  not, 
of  course,  intended  dogmatically  to  assert  that  all  passages 
assigned  to  such  a  writer  must  have  flowed  from  the  lam*  pen, 


Kings,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  has, 
again,  undergone  still  later  revision  than  that  of  KM. 
This  is  clear  from  certain  variations  in  form  and 
order  between  the  MT  and  the  recension  of  the 
text  which  is  represented  by  the  LXX.  Whik  in 
some  cases  the  condition  of  the  LXX  text  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  MT,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  in  a  number  of  sections  LXX  pre- 
serves a  superior  arrangement  in  order,  or  a 
simpler  form,  of  narrative  which  points  to  the 
fact  that  MT  has  suffered  dislocation  and  inter- 
polation at  the  hands  of  a  reviser  or  revisers  of  a 
date  later  than  the  separation  of  the  two  recensions. 
As  instances  of  this  we  may  notice  I  4">"*4  (Heb.  4"- 
5")  6-7  (Heb.  5u-7)  in  the  main,  81-"  ll,u,  and  the 
position  of  MT  21  after  18,  so  that  22  succeeds  20 
without  a  break  in  the  narrative.  Consideration 
of  such  points  as  must  here  be  raised  is  best 
reserved  tor  a  sectional  criticism  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book. 

6.  Sources  and  Composition  of  Kings  con- 
sidered in  detail.* —  I  P-2*1.  Narrative  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Solomon 
as  the  successor  of  David.  It  is  generally  assumed, 
and  with  great  probability,  that  this  section  origin- 
ally formed  part  of  the  document  2  S  9-20,  which 
gives  a  history  of  David.  2*-'  is  due  to  RD  (see 
above,  phrases  of  RD,  Noe.  1-6,60,  61). 

A  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  homogeneity  of  the 
narrative  is  the  fact  that  after  2*»  LXX  (B,  Luc)  inserts  nmi  i 
fimriHim  M«yMn  it  Iww»*«*«,  is.  MT  Sen  with  the  reading 
D?m'a  for  nrj?r  TI  The  oorrect  position  of  the  sentence 
seems  to  be  at  the  end  of  v.*>,  from  which  in  MT  it  was 
separated  by  the  insertion  of  the  Shiraei  section.  Solomon's 
establishment  In  the  kingdom  resulted  from  the  death  of  his 

Kwerful  adversaries,  Adonijah  and  Joab,  and  could  not  have 
an  much  enhanced  by  the  death  of  Snimei  some  three  yean 
later.  The  fact  that  in  LXX  these  words  precede  v.Kh  suggests 
that  this  latter  may  be  a  later  Insertion  made  to  complete 
the  information  supplied  by  v.»*. 

3l— 1 1**.  History  of  Solomon's  reign.  The  narra- 
tive follows  a  well-defined  plan.  The  kernel  is 
5>-7"  (Heb.  5u-7"),  the  description  of  Solomon's 
building  operations,  with  its  sequel,  ch.  8.  Around 
this  are  grouped  (chs.  4.  9.  10)  a  series  of  notices, 
for  the  most  part  brief,  illustrative  of  the  king's 
wisdom,  magnificence,  and  prosperity.  Ch.  3  forms 
an  introduction  to  the  whole,  detailing  Solomon's 
request  for  wisdom,  with  a  signal  instance  of  its 
exercise:  ch.  11,  as  a  conclusion,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom. 

31,  as  it  stands  in  MT,  is  out  of  place.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  together  with  D**-"*,  it 
originally  formed  part  of  the  document  embodied 
in  ch.  4**1.   See  ad  loe. 

3L  *  expresses  disapprobation  of  Bdmd  worship, 
based  upon  the  law  of  Deut.  which  restricts  sacrifice 
to  the  central  sanctuary.  Similar  notices  by  R° 
are  found  elsewhere  in  Kings  (see  phrases,  No.  73). 
The  old  narrative  treats  Bdmd  worship  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  cf.  v.4  18"  19"  etc 

Though  ttA  s  of  8  both  exhibit  the  Influence  of  Dent,  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  assign  both  to  one  author  Bo.  In  v.*  the 
subject,  as  in  vv.i-4,  is  Solomon,  while  in  v.*  the  peopU  are 
specified.  V.'  simply  places  two  facts  side  by  side  without  any 
attempt  at  correlation  : — Solomon  loved  J",  only  he  sacrificed 
and  burned  Incense  on  the  high  places ;  v.>  supplies  an  explana- 
tion :— This  Bdmd  worship  was  a  popular  custom,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  of  J  was  not  yet  built.  Hence  v.»  is  the 
work  of  RD,  and  opens  the  account  of  Solomon's  reign  by  in- 
troducing the  narrative  of  the  vision  at  Olbeon  ;  v.*  proceeds 
from  a  later  editor,  who,  with  a  view  to  explaining  Solomon's 
conduct,  inserted  the  phrase,  which  he  found  to  tie  frequent 
elsewhere,  v.»\  together  with  the  explanation  which  follows,  v.*>, 
and,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  latter,  probably  moved  v.i,  which 

since  it  is  obvious  that  more  than  one  Deuteronomist  may  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  revision  of  Rings.  RJ>*  denotes  a  Deutero- 
nomic redactor  or  redactors  of  the  Bk.  of  Kings  who  lived  la 
exillo  or  post-exilic  times. 

*  The  following  criticisms  upon  the  narratives  of  Kings  are, 
in  the  main,  taken,  directly  or  In  an  abridged  form,  from  the 
writer's  lfotn  on  (As  Hubmc  Tut  o/  tKt  Books  of  Kimgo,  which 
Is  In  oonrse  of  preparation  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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mention!  the  tact  of  the  home  of  J"  being  not  yet  built,  from 
the  position  which  It  properly  occupies  in  oh.  4  I. XT  In  LXX 
of  CO.  8,  T.l  is  wanting-  and  v.*  fragmentary. 

3*"u  is  an  ancient  narrative,  to  some  extent 
revised  by  RD,  whose  hand  may  be  traced  in 
Tv.s.as.u.ii  (phratet  Nos.  2.  3.  8.  9.  57.  60.  63). 
Probably  also  v.u,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is 
dne  to  RD,  since  if  according  to  v.*  '  the  great  high 
place'  was  at  Gibeon,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Solomon  should  have  returned  to  Jerusalem 
to  offer  sacrifice,  except  from  the  Deuteronomic 
standpoint.  The  phrase  'ark  of  the  covenant 
of  J  is  mainly  a  D  expression.  3"""  is  an  old 
narrative  in  its  original  form. 

41-",  which  gives  a  list  of  Solomon's  officers  of 
state,  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  'the 
book  of  the  annals  of  Solomon.' 

The  list  has  received  one  later  addition,  vis.  v.«>.  The  state- 
ment that '  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  priests '  Is  no  part  of  the 
register  In  Its  original  form  as  an  official  state  document.  This 
naturally  headed  the  list  with  the  name  of  the  high  priest  of 
the  time,  Aiariah,  the  son  of  Zadok.  The  Insertion  was  made 
by  Bo  or  by  someone  still  earlier,  who  wished,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  interest,  to  notice  that  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
priests  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  this  case  only  is  there  omission  of  the  name  of  the  father 
of  any  official.  The  sentence  at  the  end  of  v.i»  should  be 
emended,  after  Klostermann,  y-pff  ipt;  o'J^rr^ 
'and  one  officer  was  over  all  the  officers  who  were  In  the  land,' 
the  allusion  being  to  Asarlah  of  v.*. 

4*»-"(Heb.  appears  in  LXX  (B,  Luc.)  in  a 

form  somewhat  different  from  MT.  4"-  **• —  and 
part  of  v.**  ('  from  Tiphsah  .  .  .  the  river ')  do  not 
appear,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the  addition  at  the 
end  of  ch.  2**.  At  the  close  of  4"  the  text  con- 
tinues in  the  following  order:— w."- »•  a-"4-**-*4, 
after  which  follow  ch.  31,  ch.  9>«- "».  Thus  the 
commencement  of  v.17  '  And  these  officers  pro- 
Tided,'  etc.  ('«  nV$0  o-Jipo  '^51,  not,  as  RV,  'and 
those  officers,'  etc.),  hinges  directly  on  to  the  section 
47"u,  which  enumerates  the  officers  and  their 
respective  districts.  This  explains  nfyn  'these' 
of  v.",  which  is  otherwise  anomalous.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  text  of  the  section  as  pre- 
served by  LXX  is  complete  in  itself,  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  originality  rather  than  the  somewhat 
confused  account  of  MT. 

The  disturbing  factors  In  MT  appear  to  have  been  w.*>.  *!• 
*  *  These,  which  contain  no  very  precise  information,  were 
added  probably  not  from  a  written  source,  but  from  oral  tradi- 
tion, by  a  post-exilic  scribe,  who  desired  reference  to  the  happy 
times  under  Solomon's  golden  age.  The  insertion  led  to  the 
dislocation  of  w.*?-  *,  causing  them  to  be  placed  after  w.*»-  a 
**.  Probably  the  same  hand  excerpted  the  notice  about 
Pharaoh's  daughter  and  her  dowry  from  its  true  position  after 
v.34,  dividing  it  and  placing  part  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  8  (for 
the  reason  given  above,  82.  >),  and  part  as  a  sequel  to  the  mention 
of  Oezer  in  ch.  9". 

5i_7«i  (Heb.  fP-T1).!  The  main  document,  repre- 
sented by  chs.  6.  7,  appears  to  have  been  one,  and 
was  probably  derived  from  the  temple  archives. 
5***  has  been  amplified  by  RD  upon  the  lines  of 
2  S  7  (phrases,  Nos.  10,  62).  In  6"  the  idea  and 
phrase  '  as  he  promised  him '  Ci'^-iai  are  Deu- 
teronomic,t  and  thus  the  first  half  or  this  verse 
ought  pTobably  to  be  assigned  to  Rn. 

In  5™-u  the  relationship  of  the  70,000  +  80,000 
workmen  to  the  30,000  of  51*- 14  is  obscure,§  and 
probably  points  to  a  difference  of  source.  So  Ewald 
and  Stade j  the  latter  noticing  that  puSn  'the 
Lebanon,'  of  v.14,  is  in  v.u  called  tm  '  the  mountain.' 

The  narrative  of  6.  7  has  been  much  worked 
over  in  post-exilic  times. ,  In  61  the  exact  coinci- 

*  4*>  properly  belongs  to  ch.  10,  where  it  occurs  in  LXX 
(B,  Luc.)  in  connexion  with  v.*». 

t  Upon  the  text  of  this  section  Stade's  article, '  Der  Text  dee 
Berichtes  fiber  Salomes  Bauten,'  ZATW,  1888,  p.  129  S.,  is  most 
invaluable. 

t  Cf.  Dt  l«i  S»  9»  at  Driver  (Comm.  on  Dent,  lxxxi)  cites 
from  D  fifteen  occurrences  of  (S) ''  131  TTK3,  besides  instances 
from  the  compiler  of  Judges  and  Joshua. 

i  According  to  2  Ch  2ie.1T  the  former  consisted  of  'the 
strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel.'  Of  this  difference, 
however,  there  is  no  hint  in  the  text  of  Kings. 


dence  in  length  of  the  period  of  480  years  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  commencement  of  Solomon's  temple, 
with  the  period  which  extends  from  this  latter 

Soint  to  the  return  from  the  Exile,  is  scarcely  acci- 
ental,  and  marks  the  verse  as  a  post-exilic  inser- 
tion. LXX  places  61  between  w.14-™ of  5, into  which 
position  it  nas  probably  crept  from  the  margin. 
In  its  place  we  nave  V-  ***,  which  give  the  date  ot 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple  and  of  its 
completion.  This  position  for  these  latter  versus 
is  accepted  by  Wellhausen  (Composition,  p.  267), 
though  not  by  Stade.  67  intrudes  itself  very  awk- 
wardly into  the  midst  of  the  account  of  the  side 
chambers,  and,  if  forming  a  part  of  the  original 
description,  must,  at  any  rate,  oe  out  of  place.  In 
6s*  read,  with  LXX  (B,  Luc.),  Tare.  .ijnnaj  'the 
lowest,'  in  place  of  njb-pn  '  the  middle.  6"  (omitting 
rmm  o-aa,  with  B,  Luc.)  ought  to  follow  610. 

611"14,  which  is  omitted  by  LXX,  is  not,  as  is 
generally  assumed  by  critics,  the  work  of  RD,  but 
is  due  to  a  post-exilic  editor,  who  shows  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Law  of  Holiness  (H)  and  the  Priestly 
code  (P).  The  section  contains  some  D  phrases, 
such  as  could,  and  did,  pass  from  D  into  P,  but 
other  expressions  belong  solely  to  P  or  to  II.  V.14 
is  by  the  same  hand  as  w."-",  v."  being  repeated 
in  order  to  round  off  the  interpolation  and  attach 
it  to  the  preceding  narrative.  The  following  special 
marks  of  authorship  should  be  noticed : — 

V.u  "tipnj  ^RTJX  If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes.  Never 
In  Dt;  twice  in  Jer  **M-*>.  In  B,  Lv  26>  (cf.  184),  and  con- 
stantly In  Ezk  (whose  connexion  with  H  is  well  ascertained ; 
Driver,  LOT*  p.  49ff.)  ft*?  11"  16*"  20M-H-W n.t  Cf.  the 
phrase  o^nn  rtpn?  Tftn  walk  in  the  statutes  of  the  nations, 
Lv  18»20*>(H).  ' 

"VXfi  "OsVpTiyl  and  wtft  execute  my  judgments.  The  exact 
phrase  (with  J"  as  spokesman — my  judgment*)  belongs  to  II ; 
Lv  184,  Kak  67  111*  igfr  20*,  1  Ch  2§>.  In  1  K  11»»  the  passage 
belongs  to  Kb,  but  the  words  'OSfUsi  '0?n]  are  an  exilic  insertion, 
as  is  shown  by  their  omission  in  LXX  Even  with  vpBfp  nil 
judgment!,  O'CB^rji  the  judgments,  the  phrase  Is  not  specially 
characteristic  of  Dt ;  *  2618  88s1  (blessing  of  Moses  in  Appen- 
dix); elsewhere  Neh  10*>.  Similar  H  phrases  are  found  In 
Lv  18°,  Ezk  20"- 1*  «i,  Lv  1017  SO"  2f>l»,  Ezk  11»  W»  88*7. 

on?  n;^7  to  walk  in  them  (the  judgments).  So  exactly  only 
In  Lv  18*  (H).  D's  phrase  is' '  TPf  n3$>J>  'to  walk  in  the  way 
of  J".' 

V.U  ?<nT  'If  1Snf  '"P^l  And  1  wiu  dmU  ***  **«  midst  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Very  distinctive  of  P ;  Ex  26*  z»», 
Nu  S»  86s4,  Ezk  439  No  occurrences  In  D.  With  the  whole 
verse  cf.  Lv  26"- "(h). 

o^**",  which  gives  an  account  of  the  interior  of 
the  building,  has  been  much  corrupted  by  later 
glosses.  Thus  in  v.1*  o-tfi&D  sfi^ '  for  the  most  holy  ' 
place,'  a  phrase  which  belongs  to  P,  has  been  added 
to  ex  plain  131^  '  for  an  adytum. '  Other  more  serious 
interpolations  (omitted  in  LXX)  are  ^'nrj  mn, '  that 
is,  the  temple,'  in  v.",  w.1*- a  (except  last  4  words  i» 
Heb. )  SJb.  In  vv.u- 11  emend  wen  nVrip  '  rafters  of  the 
ceiling,'  rVrtpn  '  the  rafters,  with  LXX  (B,  Luc), 
Vulg.,  Pesh.  in  place  of  joon  nirp,  mvpn.  V.w  is 
probably  due  to  RD  (notice  the  phrase  '  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  J").  By  its  omission  we  are  able, 
with  a  slight  emendation,  to  plausibly  restore  the 
original  statement  of  w."-**  'And  40  cubits  was 
the  house  before  the  adytum.  And  the  adytum 
was  20  cubits  lone,  and  20  cubits  broad,  and  20 
cubits  high ;  and  ne  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold.' 
In  v.8*  we  may  emend  (with  LXX;  B,  Luc.) fry:!  for 
1*^,  and  thus,  with  the  last  4  words  of  v.",  we 
read,  '  and  he  made  an  altar  of  cedar  wood  before 
the  adytum,  and  overlaid  it  with  gold.'  Stade 
would  omit  all  references  to  the  use  of  gold-plating 
or  gilding  in  Solomon's  temple,  but  in  so  doing  he 
appears  to  go  further  than  is  warranted  by  the 
state  of  the  text.t 

*  D's  usual  phrases  are  rfibj^  CCBf?  "VV  observe  judgments 
to  do  them ;  6'  7"  ll*a  121,  2  K  17*7  rntro^  OXplfo  T&V  teaek 
(someone  else)  judgments  to  do  them ;  41- 6-  '*  61. 

I  Cf.  the  writer's  Holes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Kings,  p.  TIC 
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runs  smoothly  when,  following  the  clever 
suggestion  of  Stade,  v.*  ia  inserted  between  v.*** 
and  v.011. 

6s9-  *>  (omitted  in  LXX)  is  a  gloss.  V."  is  clearly 
by  the  same  hand  as  v.u,  and  v."  is  redundant 
after  m,  and  also  oat  of  place. 

031. »  may  also  readily  be  recognized  as  due  to 
the  author  of  w.u-".  Notice  the  late  usage  of 
the  perf.  with  weak  l,  pfcj),  nfqn, 

6'*h  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  emendation 
irtjn-;  rnmn  'doorposts  standing  foursquare,'  after 
LXX  (B,  Luc) 

71"",  the  account  of  Solomon's  further  activity 
as  a  builder,  appears  to  be  free  from  later  inter- 
polation, doubtless  because  it  did  not  possess  so 
great  an  interest  for  post-exilic  times  as  did  the 
description  of  the  first  temple. 

In  t.*>  read  'three'  (B,  Loo.)  tor  'four,'  in  agreement  with  the 
•tatement  of  v.*;*  v.«>  noyT>N  rarjs  TCH  'and  door  was  over 
against  door '  (partly  following  B,  Luc),  instead  of '  and  light  was 
over  against  UghV  a  statement  already  made  In  v.» ;  v.Ts 
nWi?(J"iy  '  to  the  rafters'  (Vulg.,  Penh.),  in  plaoe  of  PinpfpiH ; 
».*>>'«  rr*  ijqtn  'and  from  the  oourt  of  the  house  of  J" '  (of. 
T.U),  for  pnp  rendered  by  EV '  and  so  on  the  outside.' 

7U-M  has  been  much  mutilated  and  obscured  by 

flosses.  These  were  added  for  the  purpose  of 
escribing  the  'wreaths  of  chain-work'  (n&yp  o<^ 
rn-if-jp)  and  the  'lily  work'  (ipw#  ntpup),  of  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  mention  in  the 
original  account;  cf.  the  summary  w.4,'€l.  The 
glosses  are  v.17*  (down  to  rn-vfii*)  in  its  present  form, 
vv  .'»•*>»• ».  The  original  description  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  aid  of  LXX. 

In  7"  read  .tmjj  oV>?>  '  for  30  cubits,"  in  place  of 
« for  10  cubits.' 

7«-«  is  in  a  very  disordered  condition,  and  but 
little  help  in  reconstruction  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Versions.  Stade's  rearrangement  and  emen- 
dation is  well  worthy  of  notice.  He  distinguishes 
between  two  parts  of  the  carriages  of  the  Iavera : 
the  n^ay  the  movable  base  4  cubits  in  height, 
mounted  upon  wheels  of  1$  cubits  in  diameter,  and 
the  p-?v£,9  the  pedestal,  IA  cubits  high,  fitted  on 
to  the  top  of  the  nj'oij  ana  containing  the  socket 
in  which  the  laver  was  placed. 

7 38-48  is  substantially  correct  as  it  stands  in  MT 
(read  rnfpo  'the  pota/  in  v.40"  after  LXX,  Vulg., 
in  place  of  iWjj  '  the  lavers'). 

74*-*1  is  somewhat  disordered.  The  w.  «b-»°) 
whioh  describe,  or  rather  summarize,  the  making 
of  golden  vessels  by  Hiram,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  later  gloss.  Tne  remainder  should  take  the 
following  order :  v.47  (emending  the  first  half  verse, 
after  LXX  B,  rrfor;  o'tarVn*  "V*)  npn^  Vj#r>  !•» 
Ik?  ii<9  a1©  'There  was  no  weight  to  the  brass 
wherewith  he  made  all  these  vessels,  because  it 
was  exceeding  much '),  v.4*,  v.4**  (emending,  with 
LXX,  Luc,  'r  run  '  and  S.  placed,'  instead  of  'r  ban 
'and  S.  made'),  v.n. 

81'",  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  is  an  old 
narrative  revised  by  later  hands  under  the  influence 
of  P.  In  LXX  vv.1**  appear  in  a  much  shorter 
form,  which  shows  no  trace  of  abridgment,  and 
certainly  presents  substantially  the  original  account 
as  it  left  the  hand  of  BD. 

The  phrases  of  P  to  be  noticed  are— r.l  'all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  the  princes  of  the  fathers' ;  v.**  the  distinction  between 
the  priests  and  the  Levi  tea  (contrast  in  the  original  account 
tt.*-*-1*-U  where  the  priests  alone  are  mentioned);  v.«  rrj!^ 
Sk-}^  'the  congregation  of  Israel,'  and  the  verb  a-ifon  'that 
were  assembled,'  used  in  a  ceremonial  connexion.  Beside  these 
we  find,  in  LXX  ss  in  MT,  v.*»  the  phrase  lyto  S?K  '  the  tent  of 
meeting,'  mainly  characteristic  of  P,  and  perhaps  ben  sub- 
stituted for  an  original  Vnitp  •  the  tent'  (cf.  ch  l") ;  v.*  thjj 

*  HBp  Hps  rs/pq  n^ptji  o<y$T|S  'forty  and  Ave,  fifteen  In  a 
row,'  can  refer  only  to  Dntsfit;  '  the  pillars,"  and  not,  as  EV,  to 
WftO  (fern.). 


0^18,5  •  the  most  holy  place '  (of .  above  on  V*) ;  and  w.s.  1*  s^s. 
'  the  holy  plaoe,'  t«.  the  outer  room  of  the  temple,  called  VjTJB 
in  617.  ss  711.  The  hand  of  Ed  may  be  seen  in  the  phrase  'ark 
of  the  covenant  of  J" '  vv.l- «,  in  v.8b  (see  above.  date\  and 
probably  in  v.w>.  * 

The  two  w.*-a  are  found  in  LXX  (a/tor  the 
section  w.1*-")  in  a  fuller  form  than  in  MT,  which, 
as  is  shown  by  Wellhausen  {Composition,  p.  271), 
presupposes,  after  the  correction  of  a  few  transla- 
tor's errors,  a  text  substantially  superior  to  MT. 
The  addition  at  the  close,  which  points  to  an  origi- 
nal text,  '  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  iff 
right,'  must  also  be  regarded  as  genuine. 

gn-as  presents  throughout  clear  indications  that 
it  owes  its  present  form  to  R»  (phrases,  Nos.  2,  3. 
6-8,  11-26,  28,  50,  60-62,  64,  66).  The  final  por. 
tion  {w.  •*-*")  may  perhaps  exhibit  an  older  narra- 
tive into  which  Deuteronomic  additions  have  been 
incorporated,  but  the  remainder,  and  especially 
the  central  prayer  of  dedication,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  amplified  by  the  editor  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  older  kernel  upon  which  he 
may  have  based  his  work.  The  choice  of  subjects 
in  the  successive  divisions  of  the  prayer  seems  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  suggested,  by  the  cat*, 
logue  of  curses  contained  in  Dt  281M" ;— cf.  v." 
'  When  thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before 
the  enemy,'  with  Dt  28* ;  v."  '  When  heaven  is 
shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,'  with  28s- M ;  v.* 
'  pestilence,'  with  28" ;  '  blasting,  mildew,'  with 
28a;  'locust,  caterpillar,'  with  28*s-»-4»;  'if  the 
enemy  besiege,'  etc.,  with  2SOB-  (especially  v.1*) ; 
'  whatsoever  plague,  whatsoever  sickness,'  with 
28*.  jr. ».  5B-51 .  v_4»  .  jj  they  sin  against  thee  .  .  . 
and  thou  deliver  them  to  tne  enemy,  so  that  they 
carry  them  captive,'  etc.,  with  28*-  •*■*». 

The  division  of  the  prayer  w.4*-*,  which  brings  forward  the 
possibility  of  a  general  captivity  of  Israel  in  punishment  for 
sins,  is  considered  by  WeUbausen  (Composition,  p.  270),  Stade 
(GaehiekU,  i.  p.  74),  Kampbausen  (in  Kautxsch,  Dit  Htittjf 
Sehrifl)  to  be  marked  by  its  contents  as  not  earlier  than  the 
Exile,  and  therefore  later  than  En.*  Against  this  view  may 
justly  be  cited  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  of  v.*>  'so  that  they 
carry  them  away  captive  unto  the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  off  or 
near,'  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  (v.*8)  appears  to  regard  the 
temple  as  still  standing  during  the  period  of  the  Exile  :  '  and 
pray  unto  thee  towards  their  land  .  .  .  the  city  which  than 
hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name  * 
But  the  chief  argument  for  the  pre-extlic  date  of  the  passage  Is 
to  be  derived  from  oomparison  of  Dt  28,  which,  as  has  been 
noticed,  forms  to  some  extent  the  model  of  the  prayer.  This 
oh.  28  is  regarded  by  all  critics  as  being,  if  not  an  integral  por- 
tion of  D  (chs.  6-26Xt  at  least  closely  akin  to  D  in  stand- 
point and  date,  and  thus  certainly  p re-exilic  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, TV.**-  *>■  •**•  threaten  a  captivity  of  the  nation  in  lan- 
guage decidedly  more  definite  than  that  of  the  passage  of  the 
prayer  which  has  been  called  in  question.  We  may  therefore  be 
content  to  regard  these  verses  as  containing  nothing:  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  pre-exiuo  authorship,  and  so, 
as  of  one  piece  with  the  whole,  w.*M»4 

91"*,  the  account  of  Solomon's  second  vision,  ia 
coloured  throughout  by  the  phraseology  of  E» 
{phrases,  Nos.  3,  28,  29,  30,  51,  52,  57,  60,  61). 
Owing  to  the  terms  in  which  this  section  speaks  of 
the  exile  of  Israel  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  (w.7-*§),  it  is  regarded  by  Kuenen,  Well- 
hausen, Stade,  and  Kamphausen  as  the  work  of 
B"9  in  exilic  times.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
is  by  no  means  inevitable  The  terms  of  v.*  (see 
above,  date)  go  quite  as  far  to  prove  a  pre-exilio 
position  as  do  the  words  of  w."""  to  argue  a  poet- 
exilic  point  of  view ;  nor  are  the  terms  of  these 
latter  verses  so  definite  as  to  preclude  the  opinion 
that  they  were  penned  by  R»  cir.  B.C.  600  (see 
above  on  a4*-4*).   If  yr.**  do  imply  an  exilic  stand- 

*  Wellhausen  and  Stade  seem  to  regard  these  verses  as  deter- 
mining the  exilic  date  of  the  whole  section,  vv.im.  Kamp- 
hausen assigns  w.+*-*»  to  V. 

t  Cf.  Kuenen,  Htzatwch,  I  7*>  ;  Driver,  Dsutsroasaaji.  p. 

808  f. 

J  Cf.  Kuenen,  Onderzott^t  SIP. 

I  Especially  v.»,  where  fi+m  must  be  emended  D"S  (of.  Wo  O 
Uer  28",  Ps  791)  'and  this  house  shall  be  rveaow  taws.' 
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point,  W.*-*  (and  not  the  whole  section)  will  belong 
to  Hp*,  w.'-'to  Rd. 

W-IO*  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  short  notices 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  chs.  4.  5  (Heb. 
4-6").  The  originals  appear  to  have  been  cut  up 
and  pieced  together  with  no  great  skill;  but 
whether  the  arrangement  throughout  is  due  to  R», 
or  later  hands  have  employed  themselves  in  alter- 
ing the  sequence  of  the  narrative,  is  not  clear.  In 
LXX  (B,  Luc)  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, but  scarcely  superior,  to  that  of  MT. 

One  single  original  document  appears  to  lie  represented  by 
010.i7.ia.  IS.  15. 10. n.  a. w,  and  these  verses  may  very  well  have 
originally  taken  this  order,  the  completion  of  Solomon's  build- 
ins;  operations  being  first  narrated,  and  then  followed  by  an 
aooount  of  the  forced  levy  raised  to  carry  out  these  works. 
After  v."  there  probably  followed  in  the  original  a  list  of  the 
mm  of  the  chief  officers  W  The  statement  of  ».«"> 
connected  by  Bn  to  t.m*  by  the  particle  19 '  then,'  is  probably 
from  the  same  document-  Next  to  the  aooount  of  the  king's 
building  activity— his  most  Important  work,  there  would  natur- 
ally follow  mention  of  bis  achievement  next  In  importance— the 
provision  of  an  efficient  shipping  for  the  increase  of  his  wealth 
bom  external  sources.    This  succeeds  in  10".  But 

reference  to  the  ships  naturally  leads  up  to  mention  of  the 
imports  introduced  by  their  means,  as  we  see  In  9>»  10U,  and 
the  use  to  which  these  rare  and  valuable  materials  were  put 
Thus  then  follows  10H  I*-**.  The  general  subject  of  Imports 
suggests  allusion  to  a  specially  important  item— horses  from 
Egypt,  apparently  first  introduced  Into  the  kingdom  tn  any 
considerable  number*  by  Solomon,  Iff"-*  •*-  *>. 

Thus  the  disturbing  factors  Introduced  Into  this  main  aooount 
are  seen  V.  be  oiHa  14.  is.  w  »  10l-ia  ls.»sv».  Notice  in 
Oil.  is.  M  the  awkward  pluperfects  pointed  by  the  order— subject 
preoedln;  verb,  V-m*  «y)  Tr*$>p  CTJTJ,  n}»  OTxp-^7?  "509, 
nr^>o  njrpus  W,  and  marking  the  passages  as  mere  anwrpto 
from  sources  which,  in  describing  a  regular  sequence  of  events, 
most  have  read  DTD  *(rj;i,  n]r)B  Sfia,  njr|5rnj  Sum,  In  v."» 
'n  |e:  nj  cannot  represent  the  apodosis  of  since  1$  used  in 
(his  connexion  (In  place  of  1  oomtcutive)  would  be  quit*  without 
analogy.  Moreover,  even  if  v. lib  could  form  the  apodosis,  the 
parenthesis  v.'l»  would  oome  In  with  very  great  awkwardness. 
V.u  has  already,  with  81,  been  referred  to  its  true  position  after 
4**  (Heb.  6").  From  the  same  source  would  seem  to  be  derived 
v.*a>,  while  v.»,  though  clearly  alien  to  it*  immediate  context, 
sannot  definitely  be  assigned  to  any  special  source.  101-10. 1*  is 
an  ancient  narrative  Introduced  at  this  point  to  illustrate  Solo- 
mon's wealth  and  wisdom,  moch  in  the  same  way  as  8i«-»  serves 
to  depict  his  discernment  in  Judgment;  and  the  two  stories 
may  very  possibly  be  derived  from  the  came  source.  Finally, 
10aMa.tr,  couched  in  vague  and  generalizing  language,  are 
probably  relatively  late  in  origin,  and  an  here  introduced  to 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of  Solomon's  prosperity. 

in  its  present  form,  is  coloured  by  the  hand 
of  R»  (phraset,  Nos.  3,  27,29,  31-83,  35,  30,  57,  68, 
65).  The  view  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  earlier  than  the  Exile  (Ro* ;  bo  Kuenen 
rv.*-a,  Kamphausen,  vv.»-w)  is  based  upon  the 
words  of  v^  '  who  had  appeared  unto  him  twice,' 
and  presupposes  that  the  narrative  of  the  second 
vision,  ch.  91"*,  comes  from  the  hand  of  Ro* ;  but 
upon  this  opinion  see  ad  loe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  w.11-u  speak  of  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  but  make  no  mention  of  an  exile,  favours 
their  pro-exilic  authorship.  U1*  appears  in  LXX 
in  a  somewhat  differently  arranged  and  briefer 
form,  which  is,  in  the  main,  correct,  t 

ll14*"  seems,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  somewhat 
confused.  Hadad,  though  but  <  a  little  lad '  at  the 
time  of  his  flight  into  Egypt,  at  once  finds  favour 
with  I'haraoh,  and  receives  from  him  a  house,  an 
allowance,  and  land.  He  then,  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
treme youth,  marries  the  sister  of  Pharaoh's 
queen,  Tah  penes,  and  his  son  Genu  bath  is  brought 
up  in  the  palace  with  Pharaoh's  sons.  The  form 
Adad  (tt«j)  of  v."*,  as  a  variation  of  Hadad  (Tin), 
creates  further  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
narrative. 

•  This  verse  originally  stood  in  combination  with  i*>  (Heb. 

0*)  *  OO  4^0^w 

t  Notice  especially  in  v.*»  the  text  of  Luc.  ifcpia  mm)  Urn,  is. 
'n  09)91  TppQ  In  place  of  rrirmpi  rnvrnp.  Solomon  Mcasel/ 
burnt  incense  and  sacrificed  to  the  strange  gods,  but  this  fact 
has  Data  toned  down  by  some  later  handinto  the  statement  of 
MT.  Syntax,  however,  has  suffered  in  the  process  (we  should 
expect  at  least  rnn})t?{r)  rrtTBpexjX 
VOL.  IL— SS 


H.Wlnckler(^im«rt.  Untmraehuvgen,  very  skilfully  distin- 
guishes and  reconstructs  two  narratives  which  have  been  Inter- 
woven. The  one  speaks  of  an  EdomiU  Hadad,  who,  as  a  child, 
Is  carried  into  Egypt  by  his  father's  servant,  and  brought  up  by 
Pharaoh's  queen.  The  other  makes  Adad  a  MidianUt  prince, 
who  flees  with  his  adherents  Into  Egypt,  taking  with  him  certain 
Bdomites  from  Paran,  and  Is  well  received  by  Pharaoh,  who 
gives  him  for  wife  the  sister  of  his  queen.  A  son,  Oenubath,  is 
born  to  him,  but  of  his  fate  we  are  not  Informed. 

In  ll"-*  of  MT  the  short  account  of  Ream 
appears  to  have  assumed  its  present  position  at  the 
hands  of  a  later  reviser  of  the  text.  LXX  (B, 
Luc)  omits  W.**-**  (down  to  'all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon'), and  then,  in  place  of  the  impossible  MT, 
presupposes  a  text  »Vi  ''oTTt  fBCJ^n  mn  7?rj  "ITS 
DiB"Sfi  '  This  is  the  evil  which  Hadad  did ;  and  he 
abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Edom.'  This 
seems  to  be  correct  both  in  reading  and  position, 
referring  as  it  does  the  latter  part  of  v."  to  Hadad, 
and  adding  the  necessary  summary  as  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  Solomon.  The  definiteness,  however, 
of  the  statement,  'This  is  the  evil  *  suggests  that 
in  the  original  narrative  some  explicit  account  of 
Hadad 's  aggressions  must  have  intervened  after  v.n. 

The  short  reference  to  Hecon,  thus  omitted  by  LXX,  has 
been  inserted  between  v."»  and  v.lo>;  but  clearly  by  a  later 
band.  So  placed,  it  breaks  the  oonnexion  of  the  Hadad  story, 
and  necessitates  the  resumption  aai '  Ki\f  i  Ittufuui,  v.'«>,  re- 
peated from  v.l*>.  The  notice  is  ancient  and  genuine,  but  its 
original  position  cannot  now  be  accurately  determined. 

ll"-*  seems  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  a 
history  of  Jeroboam,  and  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
same  source  as  121-"1  14l-w.  As  the  narrative 
stands  in  Kings  it  has  probably  undergone  some 
abbreviation  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  fit 
it  on  to  the  preceding  account  of  Solomon's  'adver- 
saries.' Notice  the  summary  form  of  the  introduc- 
tion v."  and  the  phrase  of  R»  'at  that  time'  (njj 
rno)  v.".  Vv.n"*  show  signs  of  expansion  at  t.ie 
hands  of  the  editor  (phrases,  Nos.  2,  3,  11,  27,  28, 
34,  38,  67-59). 

Not  Improbably  the  speech  has  received  some  few  later  addi- 
tions. In  v.*>  "ripm  'and  my  statutes  and  my  Judg- 
ments,' Is  wanting  in  LXX,'  and  the  use  of  those  terms  after 
rnr/yS ' to  execute '  rather  than  ibf/V  'to  keep'  being  charac- 
teristic of  H  (see  on  CUT),  the  two  words  may  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected to  be  a  later  Insertion.  LXX  also  omits  '{Axp  •*}»>  "k/H 
'Ofrrn  '  who  kept  my  commandments  and  my  statutes,'  St  the 
end' of  v.M,  and,  though  the  phrase  la  Deuterononuu,  yet  the 
repeated  yfa  has  something  of  the  awkward  ring  of  an  inter- 
polation. The  omission  of  the  close  of  the  speech  by  LXX  (end 
of  v.« '  and  I  will  give  thee  Israel ' ;  v.*),  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  reference  of  r.s>— the  affliction  of  the  seed  of  David, 
but  not  for  ever— suggests  that  this  also  may  be  an  addition  of 
exilic  or  post-extlio  tunes ;  though,  as  Kuenen  points  out,  the 
statement  of  v.*>  need  not  Imply  an  exilic  standpoint;  of. 
8871*.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  with  weak)  (mpin)  is  prrhaps 
another  mark  of  the  late  hand. 

After  the  account  of  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom (1  K  12),  the  composition  of  the  narrative 
takes  the  form  indicated  above  in  dealing  with  the 
editor's  method.  Into  the  framework  of  the  history, 
constructed  by  the  editor,  are  embedded — 

(i)  Short  notices  which  give  an  epitome  of  histori- 
cal events.  These  have  reference  to  both  the  N.  and 
S.  kingdoms,  and  were  no  doubt  generally,  if  not  in 
every  case,  extracted  by  RD  from  the  two  books  of 
'Annals'  to  which  he  so  constantly  makes  refer- 
ence. From  the  character  of  this  narrative  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  RD  made  use  of  just  so  much  of 
his  sources  as  was  necessary  to  form  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  history,  often  summarizing  in  a  few 
words  matter  which  lay  before  him  in  greater 
detail ;  cf.  the  recurring  phrase  '  and  there  was 
war  between  M.  and  N.  continually,'  1 14*  15*- 
and  also  the  brief  passing  reference  to  wars  in 
1 14"  22«  (*•  Heb.),  II  13"  14>*-». 

To  this  epitome  are  to  be  assigned  I  14a-16M 
22"-".  II  6$*-"  10»*-»  ^3"(Heb.a)-13,,  18*-17* 
(except  14»-M  .•»•*»). 
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(ii.)  Lengthy  narratives,  generally  incorporated 
in  their  original  form,  ana  exhibiting  only  here 
and  there  the  marks  of  RD's  hand,  chiefly  in  the 
expansion  of  speeches.  These  are  in  most  cases, 
as  is  clear  from  their  religions  tone,  the  work  of 
prophetical  writers.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
narratives  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
temple  and  its  priesthood,  and  exhibit  such  a 
minuteness  and  apparent  accuracy  of  detail  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  priestly  hands,  and 
were  probably  derived  from  the  temple  archives. 


These'are  II         12*-"  (»-"  Heb.)  16"^'  22J-23". 

121-m.  In  this  narrative  w.u>17'"->*  appear  to  be 
additions  of  a  later  hand.  V.u,  with  its  refer- 
ence to  the  prediction  of  Ahijah,  probably  pre- 
supposes lln*-  in  its  present  form,  and  must  in 
this  case  be  due  to  RD.  Vv."-84,  standing  in  close 
connexion  with  v.u  (cf.  v.u  'for  it  was  a  thing 
brought  about  of  J",'  v.*4 '  for  this  thing  is  of  rae '), 
give  a  Judaic  turn  to  the  originally  impartial 
narrative  of  w.1-",  and  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  statement  of  14*°,  which  is  based  upon 
the  contemporary  *  Annals.'  Notice  further,  that 
while  v."  speaks  only  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
▼v.*1'  *  are  careful  to  make  reference  also  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  V.17,  which  stands  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  and  is  absent  from  LXX,  is  prob- 
ably a  later  gloss,  though  not  by  the  same  hand  as 
w.u.       since  it  makes  no  reference  to  Benjamin. 

1228-*.  Judging  by  the  stress  which  R°  lays 
upon  Jeroboam's  cult  of  the  calves  as  the  cause  of 
all  subsequent  deflection  of  Israel  from  the  pure 
worship  of  J"  {phrases.  No.  56),  it  is  probable  that 
this  narrative  has  obtained  its  present  casting  at 
his  hands,  thongh  there  is  no  reason  hence  to  infer 
that  any  detail  of  fact  is  underived  from  the  older 
source.    Kuenen  [Onderzoek,  §  25«)  observes  justly, 

•  Jeroboam's  measures  with  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship must  already  have  been  related  in  older 
narratives,  but  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Redactor, 
when  dealing  with  a  matter  which  bo  specially 
excited  his  interest,  should  not  fail  to  set  before  us 
hi*  own  construction  and  his  own  verdict.'  Vv."-  ™ 
serve  to  introduce  the  story  of  ch.  13. 

13'-".  The  style  of  the  language  in  this  narrative 
•hows  traces  of  decadence :— cf .  J0J1  perf.  with  weak 
l  v.*,  v*  nj*,  'V  VI  vv.*- apparently  first  written 
as  passives  ivjx,  7  tji  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Comp.  p. 
280),  and  perhaps  iW  v.7 — and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  anachronism  'in  the  cities  of  Samaria' 
v."  (cf.  II 17**  *  231*),  and  the  non-mention  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  marks  the  narrative 
as  being  of  comparatively  late  origin.  It  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  a  story  previously  current  in 
the  form  of  oral  tradition,  and  to  have  assumed  a 
literary  form  shortly  after  the  event  predicted — 
the  destruction  of  the  altar  at  Bethel— had  come 
about.     Notice  the  precision  of  the  statement 

*  Josiah  by  name'  v.*.  The  style  is  about  con- 
temporary with  that  of  the  annals  of  Josiah's 
reformation,  II  231'1*-  "-*\  where  the  perf.  with 
weak  1  is  used  with  some  frequency:  rv.*-*- 

11M.1I, 

It  to,  however,  by  no  mewl  to  be  henoe  interred  that  the 
etory  to  of  the  character  of  a  vaticmium  post  mentvm.  Bach  a 
view  preeuppoeee  that  it,  together  with  the  notice  of  II 
waa  inserted  into  Kings  subsequently  to  the  redaction  of  R» 
(Wellhausen,  Comp.  V.  280;  Kuenen,  Oni.  I 2M) ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  ch.  ISM  appears  to  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
R»  so  as  to  lead  up  to  Uie  story,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
main  narrative  in  IS"-  *»,  forming  a  link  to  1  «'-*>,  constructs  of 
the  history  a  harmonious  whole.  If  the  story  be  merely  a  very 
late  Jodnan  notion,  the  point  of  the  details  as  to  the  dis- 
obedience and  punishment  of  the  Judam  prophet  seems  to  be 
quite  Inexplicable. 

The  narrative  of  141"1*  *  exhibits  very  clear  traces 
of  the  hand  of  R°  in  Ahijah's  prophecy  w.'-M 

*  Upon  the  LXX  version  of  this  narrative  in  Its  relationship 
to  MT,  see  Winokler,  AUtat  UrUtrnuhungen,  p.  ISO. ;  Kittel, 
Sitmy  oj  (A<  Harms*,  li.  p.  SOefl. ;  and  the  writer's  S0U1  on 


(phrases,  Nos.  3,  8,  13,  29,  32,  34,  39,  64,  56,  57, 6ft- 
70),  with  which  should  be  compared  the  prophecies 
of  Jehu  son  of  Hanani  against  Baasha  161'4,  of 
Elijah  against  Ahab  21w-*,1  and  of  the  youn»< 
prophet  against  the  house  of  Ahab  II  9*"™. 

Narratives  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.— 1 17-19 
20.  21.  221"",  II  l1"17—  21""-  3417  41"7- 

4S-44  5   gi-7.  a-a.  M-n  7   gi-e.?-is  gi_io*>  13M-ISJS.X:. 

(14*~14).  This  great  group  consists  of  narratives 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  stories  are  in  most  cases  of  some  length,  theii 
high  descriptive  power  and  sympathetic  feeling 
indicating  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  king- 
dom to  which  they  relate ;  and  this  conclusion  u> 
substantiated  by  such  touches  as '  Beer-sheba  which 
belongeth  to  Judah '  1 19, '  at  Beth-shemesh  which 
belongeth  to  Judah'  II  14".  No  blame  is  any- 
where attached  to  the  calf- worship  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  the  efforts  of  Elijah  and  his  successor  being 
wholly  directed  to  the  rooting  out  of  the  foreign 
cult  of  the  Tyrian  Ba'al. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  diction  probably  belong 
to  the  dialect  of  North  Palestine. 

The  following  may  be  noticed !— 

Suffix  x  f.  sing.         pL  KMribS  II 4*  ^J,  •  ~r)#, 

v*?"^),  'J'JJ.  Elsewhere  sing.  Ca  9,  Ps  UM*-«,  Jer  ll'» 
(text  corrupt),  pL  Pi  10S*-*-  »U6».  Ct  Syrlac  suff.  1 f.  sing. 


Personal  pronoun  2  L  sing.  KRhibk  •bk  :— n  4M- «  8".  Else- 
where Jg  17>,  Jer  *•>,  Esk  seu  t.  Of.  Syrlao  w  So  prob- 
ably KMhlbh  II  *»  stands  for  •»»  Bjih,  as  in  Syr. 
^AoAOfor*jAjj       As  (Duval,  Ortmm.  Syr.  p.  174  f -V 

Demonstrative  pronoun  f.  nt  II  (P*.  Cf.  Aramaic  K> 
Infln.  constr.  verb  n*V  with  suff.  II  ft",  perhaps 

presupposing  form  without  suff.  n^nn^n  with  termination  as 
in  Aram.  (cf.  Dalman,  Gramm.  JUtL-PaL  Aram.  p.  *8»f.X 

Relative  W  in  (U  not  a  textual  error)  II 80  Jg  6» 

(N.  Palestine)  6"  7«  8»  (probably  Ephraimitic),  and  uniformly 
in  Ca  (exo.  title  V).   Elsewhere  only  in  exilio  or  post-exilic 
writings.  In  Phoenician  the  relative  to  tm  with  prosthetic  K. 
Preservation  of  n  of  article  after  prep.  3 :  II 7"  RJjsna, 
EXhtbh  n;<tl-wA«r*t  II  «>*.  Elsewhere  only  Ca  Mo.  Cf. 


Aram.  K3;t»,  ]lu\-    OIPI,  0C'7ip» Ut»». 

Construction  with  the  suff.  pronoun  anticipating  object  (ataa 
to  Syr.) :  I  t8»        0)4$,  2l">  rnaj-n* .  .  .  «riy^ 

Indefinite  uss  of  im  o  etrtain :  I  lfA  *  SO1*  22»  (cf.  v.t)  n  «> 
8»-  add  I  211  after  LXX(B,  Luc.).  Elsewhere  only  I  IS"  (perhaps 
tor  >JB  onotAsr),  J»  V  W».  18  l1,  28  IS",  and  late  Elk  1» 

^To  these  may  bs  added  a  few  roots  which  betray  the  Influence 
of  Aramalo :  P9*  1 SO",  rfo-19  so"-  •»■»■  "(elsewhere  only  very 
lata),  DThSim,  nWlIt". 

There  to  also  a  fair  number  of  icml  ^««h  some  ot  whtcb 
take  the  place  of  ordinary  words,  and  thus  may  be  dialectical . 
t.g.  WfH  1 18«  ('or  "W,  11>}\  •V??/00'1. ie"  <■*<*  '"V?*. 
S^}5) ;  but  of  others  nothing  can  be  affirmed. 

The  narratives  are  clearly  not  all  by  one  author. 
(L)  Some  are  hUtories  of  Elijah  and  Ehsha,  or  of 
movements  which  they  initiated  in  the  direction 
of  religious  reform,  (u.)  In  others  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  is  regarded  from  a  political  standpoint, 
and  this  as  determined  mainly  by  the  action  of 
the  king ;  though  here  also  prophets  play  an  im- 
portant part  as  advisers  and  announcers  or  the 
oracle  of  J".  Thus  both  classes  have  a  religious 
colouring  or  motive,  and  may  equally  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  men  of  prophetic  training,  perhaps 
members  of  the  guilds  which  we  see  coming  into 
prominence  in  some  of  the  Elisha  stories. 

(i.)  To  the  former  class  belong  I  17-19.  *li 
(As  H4>.  Tut  of  King;  where  »e  irhole^eatio^ofth.  Inter- 
relationship  of  the  two  forms  of  the  history  ol  Jeroboam  (li- 
lt") to  discussed  at  length,  pp.  168-108. 
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II  i*nk»  gl-M.  u-n. »-»  »-<i.  «-M  5_  (jl-7  gl-S.  T-l» 

9M0"  iv*-*-*1-*1. 

Of  these  1 17-19  forms  a  continuous  narrative. 


f erred  that  the  commencement  of  the  story  has 
been  omitted  or  abbreviated  by  RD,  and  the  speci- 
fication '  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  etc.,'  thus  represents 
bis  summary  introduction.  The  sequel  also,  in 
strict  accordance  with  191'- M,  is  lacking,  only  one 
part  of  J^s  commission  being  fulfilled,  vv.1Ml. 

I  21  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  MT,  breaking  the 
connexion  between  ch.  20  and  its  sequel  ch.  22,  and 
LXX  is  no  doubt  correct  in  placing  this  narrative 
immediately  after  ch.  19.  The  dislocation  may 
have  been  due  to  the  desire  to  bring  the  prophecy 
of  Ahab's  death  (21u)  nearer  to  the  account  of  its 
occurrence  (22*•ff•),  and  perhaps  in  a  minor  degree 
to  the  description  of  the  kind's  mood  as  '  chafing 
and  sullen '  (urn  ip)  in  20°  as  in  21*.  Most  critics 
(Wellhausen,  Driver,  Kamphausen,  Kittel ;  but 
Kuenen  is  uncertain,  Ond.  §  257)  assign  I  21  to  the 
same  author  as  1 17-19.  Thus  Wellhausen  cites  as 
points  of  contact  the  central  position  occupied  by 
Elijah,  his  eagle-like  swoop  upon  Ahab  at  the 
right  moment,  and  the  formulas  nfccg  ona™  nj*  to 
'  and  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things '  21'  (but  cf. 
LXX)  as  17",  V^v  UT  *nn  'And  the  word  of  J" 
came  to  E.'  21,T  as        n;n    lyn  181. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that 
Elijah  is  not  really  the  central  figure  as  in  1 17-19. 
He  does  not  appear  upon  the  scene<  until  v.17,  and 
then  takes  scarcely  a  more  conspicuous  position 
than  Micaiah  in  22f:  The  king  and  his  action 
form  the  centre  of  interest  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  narrative.  Further,  Kuenen  notices 
the  absence  of  any  reference  in  21  to  17-19,  and 
vice  versd,  the  murder  of  Naboth  forming  the 
single  crime  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  in  the  one  story, 
while  in  the  other  the  sole  pivot  is  the  struggle 
between  J"  and  Ba'al.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
of  slight  moment,  and  no  definite  conclusion  can 
be  reached  as  to  the  relative  authorship  of  the  two 
sections. 

More  important  is  the  question  of  the  connexion 
of  I  21  with  its  natural  sequel  II  9M0,a.  Critics 
generally  argue  or  assume  that  the  latter  section 
is  by  a  different  author  from  the  former,  and  most 
(Wellhausen,  Driver,  Kamphausen,  Kittel)  assign 
II  9  f.  to  the  writer  of  I  20.  22,  II  Z*-"  etc.  (see 
below).  The  argument  against  identity  of  author- 
ship of  I  21  and  II  9f.,  as  stated  by  Wellhausen,  is 
based  upon  the  supposed  discrepancy  in  detail. 
While  in  I  21  it  is  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  which 
is  mentioned,  and  this  is  described  in  v.1  as  '  hard 
by  the  palace  of  Ahab'  (a*?*  Sjvj  II  9s1-" 
alludes  to  the  riaj  np^g,  i.e.  the  portion  or  estate  of 
Naboth,  which  lay  outside  the  city.  Again,  I  21" 
records  only  the  death  of  Naboth,  while  II  9* 
speaks  also  of  the  blood  of  his  sons  as  calling  for 
vengeance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations 
dearly  make  for  the  unity  of  the  two  narratives : — 

II  9ilb,  the  meeting  of  Joram  son  of  Ahab  with 
Jehu  actually  upon  the  estate  of  Naboth  is  a 
touch  of  high  dramatic  power  which  demands  that 
the  writer  should  not  merely  have  known  the  story 
of  Naboth  (proved  by  w.*- "),  but  should  actually 
have  written  it  down  himself  as  an  introduction  to 
the  sequel  II  9f.  Hence  a  presumption  is  created 
in  favour  of  our  Naboth  sanative  being  the  story 
thus  written. 

The  parallels  between  the  prediction  I  21,»-  * 
and  the  fulfilment  II  cannot  be  insisted 

upon,  because  I  211W-  has  been  largely  amplified  by 
K»  {phrases,  Nos.  32,  39,  43,  44,  54,  67-71),  and 
it  is  not  now  possible  certainly  to  determine  the 


original  kernel  of  Elijah's  prediction.  It  should, 
however,  be  noticed  that  the  usual  method  of  RD  is 
to  expand  rather  than  to  excise,  and,  if  this  plan 
has  here  prevailed,  the  original  speech  must  be 
contained  in  w.1*- Mb.  The  disagreement  in 
points  of  fact  between  I  21  and  II  9  proves  upon 
examination  to  be  non-existent.  Ahab's  dispute 
with  Naboth  arose  in  the  first  instance  about  a 
vineyard  adjoining  the  palace ;  but  this  was  only  a 
portion  of  Naboth's  estate  (nj^r;),  the  whole  of 
which  would  lapse  to  the  king,  supposing  that  the 
family  of  Naboth  became  extinct.  And  I  21", 
where  Jezebel  tells  Ahab  to  go  down  and  taku 
possession  of  the  vineyard,  clearly  implies  the 
extirpation  of  the  whole  family ;  in  the  statement 
'  for  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead,'  the  name 
Naboth  means  Naboth  and  his  sons,  just  as  much 
as  in  v.™  '  thy  blood,  even  thine,'  means  the  blood 
of  Ahab  and  his  son. 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  question  of  the 
supposed  unity  of  II  9>-10»  with  I  20.  22,  II  3** 
68-7-°.  If  this  be  granted,  the  diverse  authorship 
of  I  21  and  II  9f.  seems  necessarily  to  follow, 
since  I  21  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  one  piece 
with  I  20.  22.  The  place  where  the  dogs  lick  the 
blood  of  Ahab,  22*»,  is  discordant  with  21",  and  in 
general  the  interest  of  the  writer  of  20.  22-^-mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  political — and  his  sympathetic  feel- 
ing for  the  king  of  Israel,  preclude  the  supposition 
that  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Naboth  story. 

Wellhausen  cites  the  following  coincidences  in 
phraseology  of  II  9f.  with  1 20.  22,  etc.: — "Tina  -nij 
'  a  chamber  within  a  chamber,'  II  9*.  I  20*  13P ; 
njn  « tarry,'  II  9s  7*  ;  wan  a;1!  '  horseman,'  918  7"  ;  * 
n;  TO  '  turn  the  hands,'  II  9",  1 22s* ;  13  s>9?  '  take 
alive,5  II 10M  7U,  I  20M ;  and  the  root  Kin  II 10"  6*. 
The  importance  of  this  collection  is,  however, 
open  to  doubt,  since  it  contains  no  striking  phrase, 
but  only  such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  in 
narratives  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  having, 
in  the  main,  the  same  subjects  in  common. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  point  of  phraseology, 
apparently  hitherto  overlooked,  sharply  separates 
between  II  9  f.  and  I  20.  22,  etc.,  and  seems 
absolutely  to  preclude  the  theory  of  a  common 
authorship.  This  is  the  title  which  is  ordinarily 
applied  to  the  king  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

I  20.  22,  II  fr™  6»-7"  are  bound  together  by  the 
use  of  a  common  title.  In  all,  the  writer  s  phrase 
is  'king  of  Israel,'  and  the  proper  name  of  the 
king,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  in  nearly  every  case 
reserved  for  the  necessary  specification  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  section. 

II  9,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with  I  21  in  ex- 
hibiting a  .egular  preference  for  the  proper  nana 
simply,  without  further  title. 

The  tacts  are  u  follow  s— 

I  20.  Ahab  king  of  Itratl,  Tt.%  U ;  king  of  Itratl  11  times, 
viz.  w>  7. 11. «.  4  #.  a.  SS.  to.  a.  a  ■  the  king,  w."».  ss  M. ;  Ahab 
•imply,  v.n. 

122.  King  of  Itratl  17  times,  viz.  vr.lU4ill.Wll.lt. 
s>.  so     si.  a.  a.  M  -  the  king,  vv.um*  is.  ss.  sn>. 

II  S*-".  King  of  Itratl  8  times,  viz.  w.*.».».10. lLlna&u; 
Ahab  simply,  T.B  (probably  from  another  source) ;  the  king 
Joram,  v.«. 

U  aa-7*>.  King  qf  Itratl  7  times,  vis.  6*  »•  10- «.  1»  B. » ;  the 
king  10  times,  vis.  6*- »  7*  «•  !*•  >«•  »• « Ma  IS. 

119.  Joram  or  Jehoram  simply  9  times,  vis.  w.MMalSMo. 
17. sums. 94  •  odos  Jehoram  the  king,  v.  is  ;  and  once  Jehoram 
king  of  Itratl  in  direct  distinction  from '  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,* 
v.«r ;  never  king  of  Itratl  simply.  The  double  occurrence  of 
Joram  in  v.u  Is  specially  to  be  noticed,  since,  on  account  of  the 

Jroximity  of  '  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,'  the  specification  king  of 
trarl  might  have  been  expected. 

Similarly,  in  I  21  Ahab  simply  is  usual;  9  times  (omitting  the 
prophecy  w.*!-*),  viz.  vr.tl  is.  is.  so.  17. z9.  Ahab  king  of 
Samaria,  v.l ;  Ahab  king  of  Itratl,  v.U. 

Now  though  this  agreement  in  form  of  reference 
cannot  be  pressed  to  prove  identity  of  authorship 

•  In  7"  MT  vocalizes  O'Ctt  arj,  but  LXX  renders  B  infiint, 
Luo.  itmfiitmt,  t*.  a;1!  (cr  -aaS)  for  ayi. 
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for  1 21  and  II  9,  any  more  than  can  the  fact  that 
1 17-19  always  speaks  of  Ahab  simply,  be  used  to 
connect  this  section  with  I  21,  because  different 
writers  may  easily  have  employed  the  same  obvi- 
ous citation  of  the  proper  name ;  yet  the  fact  of 
the  disagreement  in  form  of  reference  between 
1 21  and  I  20.  22,  etc.,  ought  to  be  emphasized  as 
demonstrating  diversity  of  authorship.  It  is  true 
that  in  1 20.  22,  etc.,  the  general  use  of  king  of 
Israel  may  be  explained  as  prompted  to  a  large 
extent  by  contrast  to  '  king  of  Syria ' ;  but  this 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  almost  total 
omission  of  the  king's  proper  name,  which  would 
certainly  have  occurred  far  more  frequently  had 
the  author  of  II  9  been  the  writer  of  these  narra- 
tives. Contrast  especially  I  22,  II  3*"w,  where 
(excepting  3")  the  names  of  Ahab  and  Joram  are 
never  mentioned  in  spite  of  the  close  connexion 
with  'Jehoshaphat  long  of  Judah,'  with  II  9, 
where  in  connexion  with  '  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah ' 
the  usual  form  of  citation  is  Joram,  Jehoram 
simply.  And,  again,  notice  the  use  of  the  king 
simply  6  times  in  I  22,  10  times  in  II  8P-T*,  where 
the  desire  for  distinction  from  '  the  king  of  Svria' 
cannot  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind,  ana  the 
occasion  might  have  been  suitable  for  the  use  of 
the  kind's  proper  name. 

By  this  point,  therefore,  the  diverse  authorship 
of  I  20.  22,  etc.  and  II  9  seems  to  be  proved,  and 
this  dissociation  adds  weight  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  put  forward  above  in  favour  of 
the  unity  of  II  9,-10*T  with  I  21. 

II  l*-"*«  is  out  of  a  different  source  from  the  pre- 
ceding Elijah  narratives.  This  fact  is  marked  by 
the  form  of  the  name  n'^u  w.*-  *■  ** M,  peculiar  to 
this  section,  and  generally  by  the  inferior  literary 
merit  of  the  composition.  The  story  is  probably 
much  later  than  1  17-19,  II 21  and  its  sequel. 

II  21'1*,  Elijah's  translation,  links  itself  closely 
on  to  some  of  the  longer  Elisha  narratives  which 
follow,  as  their  introduction  ;  but  also  might  have 
formed  a  suitable  close  to  the  Elijah  history,  of 
which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  I  17-19,  if  this 
can  be  thought  to  have  gone  on  to  embody  also  a 
history  of  Elisha.  The  following  coincidences 
between  the  narratives  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
suggest  that  1 17-19,  II 2*-u  4,"w,  to  which  we  may 
add  II  S,  may  be  the  work  of  one  author.  In  the 
case  of  II  8'-"  1314-u  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to 
build  upon. 


Elijah. 

I17*-H  Miraculous  provision 
for  the  widow  of  Zarephath 
during  famine,  and  the  railing 
of  her  son  from  death. 


Ii8»  njy  r*l^Pnsi  'smi 
there  was  no  voice,  neither 
was  there  any  that  answered ' ; 

v.»  |<S)  njj  pel  top  pt<l 
'  but  there  was  no  voice  nor 
any  that  answered,  nor  any 
attention.' 

1 191*  w.  Mention  of  Elijah's 
mantle  (rrrjK). 

I  18*»  njqtt  Hjft  'and  he 
crouched  upon  the  earth.' 

II  2**-«  -ok  H^lfJ  *p)  '*  "0 
c^lVK  '  as  J"  llveth  and  as  thy 
soul  llveth,  I  will  not  leave 
thee.' 

II V-  •»  lyp '  over  against.' 

II  2»  tfana  ^Trrf^n  'and 
they  urged  him  mi  he  was 
ashamed.' 

II  2"  Vtrj^  3fj  '3*  "3K 
'TT?'  ' mT  f*ther,  my  father, 
the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the 
hone*  thereof.' 


Elitha. 

II  Miraculous  provision 
for  the  wife  of  one  of  the  eons 
of  the  prophets. 

II  4U7.  Raising  to  Ufe  of 
the  son  of  the  Shunammite 
woman. 

n«n  at/j?  rei  top  jin  'Dnt 

there  was  no  voice,  nor  any 
attention.' 


nfia-nft. 

II  *»4.»  rtyf  yjft  -and  he 
crouched  upon  him.'  * 
H4»i6. 


n  *»». 

II  8ii  va-ig  of.1  'and  he 
set  (his  countenance  upon  him) 
till  hew      '  "• 

II  IS"  to. 


*  The  verb  VI  Is  not  elsewhere  found. 


The  short  Elisha  stories  are  probably  popular 
tales  handed  down  orally  at  first,  and  not  put  into 
writing  until  some  considerable  time  after  the 
longer  narratives. 

(ii.)  The  second  class  includes  I  20.  22'"",  II  3*"« 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  14*~14,  deal  in 
the  same  style  with  the  same  subject—Israel's 
relations  with  Syria,  and  may  not  improbably 
flow  from  one  hand.  Notice  especially  the  close 
bond  of  connexion  between  I  22*- '  and  II  &• u. 

II  14*"M,  which  stands  apart  from  the  other 
narratives,  is  marked  as  probably  N.  Palestinian 
by  its  tone,  and  especially  by  the  reference  of  v.u 
« in  Beth-shemesh,  which  befongeth  unto  Judah.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  group 
of  N.  Palestinian  narratives  has  undergone  im- 
portant editorial  revision.  The  fact  that  the 
speech  of  Elijah  in  I  211M:  has  been  amplified  by 
R>  has  already  been  noticed.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  speech  of  the  young  prophet  who  was  deputed 
by  Elisha  to  anoint  Jehu,  II  9"*.  II  3* »,  which 
serves  summarily  to  introduce  »he  succeeding  nar- 
rative, is  probably  not  of  one  piece  with  this  latter, 
but  is  rather  to  be  assigned  to  the  '  Annals '  (cf . 
II  l1).    II  9*  belongs  to  the  soheme  of  R». 

Traces  of  later  interpolation  are  not  numerous. 
In  I  18  the  reference  to  the  400  prophets  of 
the  Asherah  is  probably  to  be  regarded,  with 
Wellhausen,  as  a  later  insertion.  Notice  the 
absence  of  n*  before  n-^ttp  *k>3},  and  the  omission 
of  all  mention  of  such  prophets  in  w.^-*1.  The 
insertion  seems  to  exhibit  a  late  confusion  of  the 
Asherah  with  the  goddess  Ashtoreth  (see  Asherah). 

The  statement  of  v.,lb  in  the  same  narrative 
looks  like  a  quotation  of  the  exact  words  of  P  in 
Gn  3510 ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  w.81-  •*»,  which 
appear  to  describe  the  building  of  a  new  altar, 
will  form  a  later  addition  to  the  statement  of  v."8 
which  speaks  merely  of  the  repair  (kjt^)  of  the  old 
altar  of  J".  It  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked 
that  the  giving  of  the  name  of  Israel  to  Jacob  is 
related  also  in  J  (Gn  32a),  and  that  the  relation- 
ship of  1  K  18nb  to  the  passage  of  P  may  be 
nothing  more  than  an  easy  verbal  coincidence. 
In  this  case  w.M-  **»  may  represent  a  detailed 
description  of  that  which  is  first  summarily  stated 
in  v.*",  much  in  the  same  way  as  Gn  27*"*  stands 
related  to  Gn  27". 

In  the  narrative  of  I  20  the  grounds  upon  which 
Wellhausen  regards  the  reference  to  the  parts 
played  by  anonymous  prophets  (w.1*-  **■  **■  "~°) 
as  later  additions  are  inconclusive.* 

I  22M>,  which  is  omitted  in  LXX  (B,  Luc),  is 
certainly  an  interpolation,  derived  from  Mic  l1  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  Micaiah  with  Micab 
the  Morashtite.  The  plural  oi?s  regularly  denote* 
'peoples,'  i.e.  foreign  nations  generally,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  used  of  Israel. 

Very  possibly  also  w.*">  (from  pya  'and  the 
blood  ran  out,' etc.)*  may  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  original  narrative  of  Ahab's  last  battle.  In 
LXX  (B,  Luc.)  v.""0  precedes  v.""'  *  and  he  died 
in  the  evening.'  V,  for  which  v."b0  prepares  the 
way,  hinges  awkwardly  on  to  the  apparent  close 
of  the  narrative  in  v.",  and  seems  to  oe  intended 
to  satisfy  the  prophecy  as  to  Ahab's  death  in  2119U, 
though  the  scene  of  the  event  differs  from  that  of 
the  prediction.! 

II*  177-is.  si-m  ig  the  commentary  of  RD  {phrases, 
Nos.  3,  29,  32,  33,  36,  39,  41,  43,  44,  46,  51,  53,  55, 
56,  71,  72,  and  cf.  Driver,  LOT*  p.  203)  upon  the 
short  historical  notice  17*-*.t  Vv.I»-  *>  are  certainly 
a  later  insertion,  subsequent  to  the  commence- 

•  Kuenen  (Ond.  5  2S10)  agrees  with  Wellhausen's  verdict  upoej 
w.18-  *»•  *,  but  inclines  to  regard  w.»M»  as  of  much  greater 
antiquitv,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  narrative  of  ch.  20. 

t  Possibly  composite.  Cf.WInckler,  IfntOTiucAunjren.lt-St 
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meat  of  the  Jndsean  exile,  and  dne  to  BM.  The 
opening  of  v.a  'J>  np  '  For  he  rent,'  etc.,  clearly 
refers  immediately  to  the  statement  of  v."  ipgpi 
trg^i  .  .  .  '  was  very  angry  .  .  .  and  removed 
them,'  but  the  sequence  is  destroyed  by  the 
interpolation,  <?  ▼."being  deprived  of  all  point. 
The  whole  reference  of  the  section  is  to  the  causes 
which  brought  about  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  no  reference  being  elsewhere  made  to 
Judah  except  in  v.™,  where  rrjvrjt  'and  unto 
J  ad  ah,'  is  probably  by  the  same  hand  as  w.  ■*■". 

Stade  (ZATW  tL  188 1)  regards  1JT-H  as  an  exilic  addition, 
Uter  ttaan  R»,  upon  the  ground*  that  the  writer  of  theee  verves 
ascribes  Molecb  •  worship  (v.17*)  and  Assyrian  etar- worship 
(v."»)  to  the  Northern  Ungdom— the  aboM  which  later  on 
were  rite  in  the  Southern  kingdom  under  Hanaeeeh  (II  n*  •), 
and  also  became  certain  phrase*  appear  to  exhibit  the  influence 
of  Jeremiah ;  ct  v."  'Torn  ye  from  your  avu  ways.'  with  Jer 
18"  2S»  36"  S8«- » ;  •  J*  testified, '  etc,  with  Jer  7**»-,  11" ;  v.uh> 
'  and  they  followM  vanity,' eta,  with  Jer  8*.  The  reflections  em- 
bodied in  these  verses  are,  however,  in  atriot  acoordanoe  with 
BP"*  plan  which  runs  throughout  his  work,  as  the  number  of 
phrases  above  cited  as  characteristic  of  his  band  sufficiently 
shows,  nor  Is  it  at  all  unnatural  that  the  editor  who  worked  not 
many  years  after  Josiah  had  removed  from  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  the  foreign  abuses  of  atanasseh's  reign,  should  ascribe 
the  same  kind  of  religious  abuses  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
aids  by  side  with  the  worship  of  J"  under  the  form  of  a  calf. 
Nor,  again,  need  the  phrases  above  mentioned  imply  depen- 
»  upon  the  written  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  any  more  than 
I  other  phrases  used  by  BB  elsewhere  (No*.  60-65)  in  com- 
mon with  Jeremiah  go  to  prove  that  BB  and  Jeremiah  were 


one  and  the  same  person, 
fact  of  «uch  resemblances  1 


All  that  dearly  emerges  from  the 
ice*  1*  that  the  two  writer*  were  member* 
of  one  prophetlo  school  of  thought,  is.  the  Deuteronomlo 
(of.  Driver,  LOT*  p.  208  at  end). 

The  narrative  of  II 171**41  is  certainly  composite. 
Vv.**-41,  in  speaking  of  the  races  which  were 
settled  by  the  Assyrian  king  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  say  that  they  '  feared  J",'  while  retain- 
ing the  worship  of  their  own  national  deities.  In 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  with  great  em- 
phasis that  they  'feared  not  J".'  Again,  while 
w.J*t  refer  exclusively  to  the  foreign  settlers,  and 
only  mention  the  introduction  into  their  midst  of 
a  single  priest  of  Israelitish  nationality  (v."  nyf 
cjqSro),  to  whom  was  due  their  instruction  in  the 
worship  of  J" ;  w.Mb~w  are  couched  in  such  terms 
as  can  refer  only  to  Israelite*  as  such,  of  however 
mixed  and  renegade  a  strain.  Notice  especially 
w.**-*»  the  reference  to  the  Deuteronomie  cove- 
nant; v.*  *J",  who  brought  you  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.' 

Thus  this  latter  section  must  be  regarded  as  a 
later  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Kings  (RM; 
phrases,  Nos.  3,  10,  28,  29,  49),  referring  probably 
to  the  Samaritans  of  post- exilic  times.  V.** 
rounds  off  the  interpolation  by  the  repetition  of 

v.  **1,  the  statement  of  the  older  narrative  to  which 
the  later  writer  attaches  his  addition.  Vv.*4-*4b-  *», 
on  the  other  hand,  form,  in  part  at  least,  an 
ancient  narrative  embodied  by  RD. 

Stada  (ZATW  vi.  18711.)  regards  w.K-sm  as  the  original 
kernel  which  has  received  the  later  extension  w.*»**».  Possibly 
thl*  latter  may  be  assigned  to  BP  himself;  v.**>  resembles 
I  12*»,  and  in  v.M»  mp  Dtyny  'unto  this  day,'  i*  an  ex- 
pression commonly  employed  by  BP. 

II  18l*«  is  mainly  the  work  of  R»  [phrases,  Nos. 
8,  31,  63,  72),  based  upon  the  notices  of  ▼▼.*•">■» 
Vy.™-*  are  probably  drawn  in  substance  from  the 
'  Annals.'  with  regard  to  v.4  this  is  not  so  clear. 
The  verse  shows  marks  of  a  late  style  (perf.  with 
weak  \  as  in  214- '  23nr-)>  and  sketches  the  outline 
of  a  religious  reformation  which  appears  in  all 
essentials  to  have  resembled  and  anticipated  the 
reformation  of  Josiah.  Hence  some  critics  regard 
the  notice  as  a  late  and  un historical  interpolation 
(of.  Stade,  Gesehichte,  i.  607 f.,  ZATW  vL  8ff, 

vi.  170  ff.;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  291). 

The  occurrence  of  a  reformation  under  Hezekiah 
is  supported  by  18*  (which  must,  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  184,  be  likewise  branded  as  a  later  mis- 
conception), and  perhaps  also  by  the  statement 


of  Jer  26n'M*,  which  speaks  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised upon  Henekiah  and  all  Judah  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Micah  the  Morashtite.  Micah  MT 
mentions  the  Bamdth  of  Jerusalem  for  reproba- 
tion ;  but  thispassage  must  not  be  pressed,  because 
LXX,  Pesh.,  Tare,  presuppose  a  different  reading.* 

Certainly  Isaiah  does  not  appear  to  have  had  in 
view  any  centralization  of  J"s  cultus,  such  as  was 
prominent  in  Josiah's  reformation,  but  his  attacks 
upon  the  idol- worship  (2"-»-»  31';  of.  W*-u), 
tree -worship  (1"),  and  necromancy  (8U),  which 
seem  to  have  been  rife  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
are  in  agreement  with  such  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  pure  worship  of  J".  Probably, 
therefore,  as  is  allowed  by  Stade  {Get.  toe.  eit.), 
the  statement  of  v.4b  is  based  upon  authentio 
information  as  to  such  a  reform,  and  this  has 
been  later  on  expanded  in  v.4*,  under  the  influence 
of  the  accomplished  fact  of  Josiah's  reformation. 

H  18*-u  is  a  notice  from  the  'Annals,'  introduced 
by  the  synchronism  of  RD  v.*»,  and  dosed  by  his 
comment  v.u.   The  notice  is  identical  with  17*- '. 

II  18«-20»=Is86>-39».t 

II  1814"1*,  which  is  not  found  in  Is,  is  distin- 
guished from  18>*-nc  by  the  form  of  the  name 
.\>pjo  Hizkiyyah  (instead  of  w-pm  Hizkiyyahu),  which 
occurs  also  in  181- n  ('Annals').  1814_fl  appears  to 
be  in  strict  agreement  with  the  Assyrian  record 
(Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  iii. ;  cf.  COT  i.  p.  286, 
li.  p.  1),  and  is  probably  a  genuine  excerpt  from 
the  'Annals.' 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  narrative  of 
Is  36'-3£P  cannot  be  traced  to  Isaiah  himself,  but 
must  be  of  a  considerably  later  date.  Notice  the 
mention  of  Sennacherib's  death  (Is  37**= 2  K  19"), 
which  did  not  happen  until  B.C.  681,  twenty  years 
after  the  campaign  against  Jerusalem,  and  cer- 
tainly later  than  the  death  of  Isaiah.  Again,  it 
seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Isaiah  section  (except  38*-"° 
from  another  source)  must  have  been  extracted 
from  our  Book  of  Kings  by  the  editor  of  Is  1-39. 

Certain  phrases  which  are  due  to  BP  in  the  Kings  narratii 
appear  also  in  Is ;  of.  '  for  David  my  servant's  sake '  II  19**  . 
1*  87* ;  '  How  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight' 
II  20*  I  Is  SB*;  and  the  redactional  phrase*  'In  those  days' 
II  201 1  Is  881,  •  At  that  time'  II  20"!  I*  801.  Kings  Is  also 
superior  to  Is  in  the  account  of  Rezekiah's  sickness.  Is  88*-* 
has  been  abbreviated ;  88»L  «•  Is  misplaced. 

The  Kings  narrative  II 181*-  "-20w  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  combination  of  three  sources.  Stade  {ZATW 
vi  174)  notices  that  Isaiah's  threat  against  Sen- 
nacherib occurs  three  times  in  similar  terms :  197 
19wb  19".  The  contents  of  Sennacherib's  letter 
(igio-U)  merely  repeat  in  brief  that  which  has 
already  been  said  by  the  Rabshakeh  (18**). 
Again,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Sennacherib, 
after  hearing  the  news  with  regard  to  Tirhakah 
(19*),  should  have  imagined  that  the  mere  dis- 
patch of  a  letter  would  be  likely  to  compel  Heze- 
kiah's  submission,  after  the  failure  of  previous 
verbal  negotiations.  The  true  sequel  to  19**  seems 
to  be  19"t;  upon  receiving  information  of  Tir- 
hakah's  hostile  movement,  Sennacherib  raises  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  returns  to  Assyria.  We 
have,  then,  two  separate  accounts  of  the  Assyrian 
campaign,  18U> "  - 19**- m- ;  19*-»  19*"  having 
probably  been  slightly  modified  by  the  redactor. 
Further,  the  section  19n>~n  itself  appears  to  be 
composite  in  character.  The  taunt  song  w.0-", 
with  its  accompanying  sign  vv."~",  stands  apart 

•runjO  'sin,'  parallel  to  Pf*s  transgression,  a*  in  r.*K  The 
reading  of  MT  Is,  however,  accepted  by  Kittel,  who  regard* 
the  rendering  of  the  Versions  as  merely  a  simplification  (Bit- 
fsry,  U.  S67> 

t  In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  of.  the  Literature  given  under  Isaiah,  especially  Dill- 
mann,  Jetaia,  1890,  p.  810  ff. :  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  tiu 
Book  of  Itaiah,  1886,  p.  tit  ff.  (where,  however,  the  writer 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  Kings  was  not  compiled 
until  alter  B.c.  688). 
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from  the  prosaic  statement  vv.**44.  p^, '  therefore,' 
of  v.B  answers,  not  to  anything  in  the  prophecy 


preceding,  but  to  v.***  w  c?>  spwnn  y>$  '  Whei 
thou  hast  prayed  ...  I  have  heard,'  and,  as 
been  noticed  above,  w.*b'"  are  duplicates  of 


Whereas 
has 

duplicates  of  the 
same  statement.  Thus  w.""",  generally  regarded 
by  critics  as  an  authentic  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  into  the  midst  of 
the  prophetical  history  19,b",*•  v."»  represent- 
ing the  redactor's  link. 

The  narrative  of  201""  probably  belongs  to  the 
author  of  one  of  the  two  preceding  narrative 
sections.  Cheyne,  following  Duhrn,  selects  the 
second  narrative  19*Mr*  Notice,  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion, the  occurrence  of  a  prayer  of  Hezekiah 
in  each  section :  19"**  20JL.  Very  possibly  the 
chronological  notice  at  the  beginning  of  18",  'In 
the  14th  year  of  king  Hezekiah,'  properly  refers 
to  the  events  of  20'"",  and  occupies  its  present 
position  upon  the  false  assumption  that  Senna- 
cherib's invasion  took  place  in  the  same  year  as 
Hezekiah's  sickness  and  recovery.  This  arrange- 
ment is  probably  due  to  KD,  who  removed  the 
note  of  time  from  its  true  position  at  the  head 
of  the  narrative  of  20ur-,  replacing  it  by  his  syn- 
chronistic phrase  'In  those  days.'  Notico  the 
reference  to  Assyria  in  20*.  The  whole  verse  from 
13P>  'and  from  the  hand,  etc,'  must  be  dne  to 
the  author  of  the  mistaken  synchronism.  Cf.  the 
latter  half  with  19". 

The  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  fall  of  Samaria,  s.c.  722 
(181°),  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  14th  year  for  Sennacherib's 
campaign,  B.C.  701  (18>»X  and  it  seeing  the  best  course  to 
regard  this  latter  date  as  true  for  the  sick  nets  of  Hezekiah 
and  the  embassy  of  Merodach-Baladan,  which  will  then  fall 
eir.  R.C  714.  Thus  Hezekiah's  reign  may  be  supposed  to  hare 
dosed  b.c.  699, ».«.  some  16  years  after  ia  714  (20**). 

The  short  prophecy  of  20"- 18  has  probably  been 
worked  over  by  ft"*  in  post-exilic  times,  when 
Babylon,  and  not  Assyria,  was  the  oppressor. 

II 21  is  throughout  the  work  of  RD  (phrases,  Nos. 
11,  13,  27,  42-44,  49,  64,  55,  66;  and  cf.  Driver, 
LOT*  p.  203)  based  upon  very  brief  notices  (w.*-  **• 
•••*•■'•-*•*),  derived,  presumably,  from  the  'Annals.' 
yv_i»-i»  appear  to  presuppose  the  captivity  of 
Judah,  ana  must  therefore,  in  their  present  form, 
be  assigned  to  R°*. 

II  223-23s*  is  a  continuous  narrative,  probably 
drawn  from  the  temple  archives.  Deuteronoimc 
phrases  are  found  in  23*-  •*■ "  (phrases,  Nos.  3,  6, 
20,  39,  63),  and  in  the  speech  of  Huldah  22]w» 
( phrases,  Nos.  29,  39,  64  ;  and  cf.  Driver,  LOT*  p. 
203),  which  seems  to  show  signs  of  revision  by  RM  in 
exilic  times.  Certainly  this  later  editor  is  respons- 
ible for  the  addition  at  the  close  of  the  narrative 
23*- «  (phrases,  Nos.  11,  39,  51),  which  strikes  a 
note  strangely  alien  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pre- 
exilic  author  in  view  of  Josiah's  reformation  (cf. 
especially  w.a-  **). 

Upon  II  23»-25">  see  above  (Later  editor*). 
25*o-»  jg  a  much  abbreviated  account  of  the  event*) 
described  in  Jer  407-43*,  to  which  source  R°*  cleariy 
owes  his  information.  Jer  52,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  prophet's  book 
(notice  the  closing  words  of  ch.  51,  '  Thus  far  are 
the  words  of  Jeremiah '),  excerpted  from  2  K  24"- 
25",  naturally  with  omission  of  25a-",  as  having 
been  already  related  in  fuller  detail. 

LrnouTUu.— O.  Thenius,  Die  B&cher  dtr  E&niae  (in  Kg/. 
Bxeg.  Handb.),  1*  Aufl.  1848,  2*  Aufl.  1878 ;  F.  BSttcher,  2ieue 
txegetieeh-kritieehe  Aermlete  sum  AT,  f  Abtheilung,  1864, 
pp.  1-120 ;  O.  F.  Keil,  Die  Bicker  der  KOnige  (In  BibL  Comm.), 
1*  Ann.  1866,  I*  Aufl.  1876  (Eng.  tr.  1872);  B.  Ewald,  The 


History  o/  Itrad  (Eng.  tr.  1871),  vol.  tlL  p.  204  ft.,  rot  tr. ; 
H.  Grata,  Ouch,  der  Juden,  rota.  Ill,  1874  (frequent  textual 
suggestions  omitted  in  Eng.  tr.  1891);  E.  Schrader,  COT.  1886- 
1888,  toL  L  p.  172  ff.,  vol  U. ;  A.  Klostermann,  Die  Richer 
SamueUs  und  der  KSnige  (In  Strack  and  Zockler'e  Kg/. 
Eomm.\  1887,  p.  262  ff. ;  A.  Kuenen,  Uietoritch  ■  krixitek 
Ondertoek,  2nd  ed.  1887  (Ger.  tr.  1880),  H  24-27 ;  1.  Hooyksas, 
lets  over  de  Oriekeche  Vertaling  van  het  OT,  1888 ;  1.  Well- 
hausen.  Die  Composition  dee  Hexateucht  und  der  historisehen 
Bucher  dee  AT,»  Druok,  1889,  pp.  266-302,  359-361  (=Well- 
hausen-Bleek,  BinUritung,  1878,  p.  231  ff.).  Prolegomena  rut 
Geechichte  Israels.  4*  Ausg.  1895,  pp.  275-299  (Eng.  tr.  1885, 
p.  2720.X  ItraelUieche  und  Judieche  Geeeh.,  2»  Ausg.  1887, 
p.  649.  (enlarged  from  art.  'Israel'  in  Bnege.  Brit.  1881  - 
History  of  People  of  Israel  and  Judah,  2nd  ed.  1891,  p.  53  ff.) ; 


B.  Stede, 


iehU  dee  Volkee  Israel,  »  Aufl.  1889,  1«  Band, 


pp.  78-79,  2961T.,  ZATW  Ui.  129B.  (on  I  6-7),  t.  178  (on  I  22**), 
v.  276  ff.  (on  II  10-14),  vi.  156  ff.  (on  H  16-21);  8.  R.  Driver, 
LOT*  (1891X  pp.  176-198,  *(1887),  pp.  186-203;  H.  Wlnckler, 
Atttest.  Untereuchungen,  1882, pp.  1-64;  E.  K6nii,BinleUung in 
das  AT,  1898,  pp.  263-269;  A.  Kamphausen  (In  Kautzsch's  Die 
Heilige  Schrifi  dee  AT,  1894),  pp.  860-426,  Beilagen,  pp.  20-84 ; 
C.  H.  OornilL  EinleOxmg  in  das  AT,  »•  Aufl.  1896,  pp.  108- 
117;  B.  Kittei,  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  (Eng.  tr.  1886),  voL  U. 
49  ff.,  177  ff.;  Piepenbrlng,  Hist,  du  peupte  dtlerail,  1898,  p.  167  ff . 


KINO'S  POOL  See  Pool. 


C.  F.  BCBXEY. 


KINO'S  VALE,  THE  (tfco  fsft,  AY  the  king's 
dale). — The  place  where  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
Abram,  Gn  14"  (to  rOtor  BwnXim).  Here  also  the 
childless  Absalom  erected  in  his  lifetime  a  monu- 
ment to  himself,  2  S 18"  (4  nxXAt  row  jWtMwt ).  See 
Hinnom  (Vale  of),  p.  388s ;  Shavkh  (Vale  or), 
and  Jerusalem,  p.  584*. 

KINSFOLK.— Although  'kinsfolk'  is  itself  plural 
(see  Folk),  and  is  so  treated  in  Job  19"  '  My  kins- 
folk have  failed,'  and  Lk  2**  'They  sought  him 
among  their  kinsfolk '  («V  rait  o-wy>weV«),  it  is  also 
found  with  an  s  added,  giving  the  irregular  plural 
' kinsfolks,'  in  1  K  16"  'Neither  of  his  kinsfolks, 
nor  of  his  friends' ;  2  K  10",  2  Mae  8>  16"  Lk  21". 
The  NT  Revisers  have  dropped  the  s  in  Lk  21", 
and  the  Apocr.  Revisers  in  2  Mac,  but  in  1  K  16" 
the  OT  Revisers  have  kept  it  In  2  K  10"  RV 
prefers  'familiar  friends,'  the  Heb.  expressing  no 
reference  to  kinship  (cf.  LXX  yrtearrok,  the  same 
word  as  is  rendered  '  acquaintance '  in  Lk  2**).  For 
the  form  'kinsfolks'  cf.  Strype,  Life  of  Archbp. 
Whitgift,  1597,  '[Geta]  asked  him,  if  those  whom 
he  had  put  to  death  had  no  parents,  kinsfolks, 
nor  friends ' ;  and  Bacon,  Essays,  '  Of  Parents  and 
Children'  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  24),  'The  Italians 
make  little  difference  betweene  Children  and 
Nephewes  or  neere  Kinsfolkes.'     J.  Hastings. 

KINSMAN. — This  is  the  proper  singular  form 
of  'kinsfolk,'  with  the  fern,  form  'kinswoman.' 
'Kinsman'  is  the  tr*  in  OT  mostly  of  Sil  gffet 
(see  Goel),  and  in  NT  of  ovyyer^t.   In  Apocr. 
1  wyytrfa  is  so  tr4  twice,  Sir  41u,  2  Mac  12",  and 
.  dieXeW;  twice,  To  3"  7*  (RV  « brother ').   In  Ru  2" 
I  AV  gives  '  next  kinsman '  as  the  tr.  of  gtfil ;  R V 
'  changes  this  into  '  near  kinsman,'  and  gives '  near 
kinsman '  instead  of  the  simple  '  kinsman '  for  all 
the  other  occurrences  of  gSU  in  Ruth. .  In  Ru  2* 
the  Heb.  means  no  more  than  'acquaintance,'  but 
RV  retains  the  AV  translation. 

Kinswoman  occurs  Lv  181*-  "•IT,  Pr  1* ;  and  RV 
adds  Lk  1"  'Elisabeth  thy  kinswoman,'  for  AV 
'thy  cousin  Elisabeth,'  the  word  'cousin'  (wh. 
see)  having  become  contracted  in  application  since 
1611.  The  Greek  of  TR  is  ovrytHp,  but  the  weight 
of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  late  fern,  form 
ffvyytrlt,  which  edd.  (except  Tr.)  adopt. 

i.  Hastings. 
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